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[Extnict  from  act  of  C<ingrt*»*  of  June  18,  1898,  defining  the  duties  of  the  Industrial  Commission  and 

showing  the  scope  of  its  Inquiries.] 

Sec.  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  commission  to  investigate  questions 
I)ertaining  to  immigration,  to  labor,  to  agriculture,  to  manufacturing,  and  to 
business,  and  to  report  to  Congress  and  to  suggest  such  legislation  as  it  may  deem 
best  upon  these  subjects. 

Sec.  8.  That  it  «hnll  furnish  sucj^  Information  and  suggest  such  laws  as  may  be 
made  a  basis  for  ?im/orm  Ipgislalaair.by  the  various  States  of  the  Union,  in  order 
to  harmonize  conflicting  iutwesits  Jin<i  to  4je  equitable  to  the  laborer,  the  employer, 
the  producer,/an(J^Ue-cpniinmef'.^  •  JS^ .  : 
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Tndustrl\l  Commission, 

March  1,  1901. 
To  tlu»  Fifty-sixth  Congress: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  on  behalf  of  the  Indus- 
trial Commission,  a  preliminary  report  to  Congress  on  the  subject 
of  the  Relations  and  Conditions  of  Capital  and  Labor  Employed  in 
Mannfaetures  and  General  Business,  prepared  in  conformity  with 
an  act  of  Congress  of  June  18,  1898. 

The  commission  is  engaged  in  taking  further  testimony  on  this 
subject,  and  in  a  later  volume  a  review  of  all  the  evidence  taken 
will  be  submitted.  For  this  reason  the  commission  reserves  its 
suggestions  as  to  legislation. 

Respectfully,  James  H.  Kyle, 

Chairvian, 
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TOPICAL  DIGEST  OF  EVIDENCE. 


1.  OBNERAIm  condition  of  MANXTFACTURBS  AND  BUSINESS. 

A.  National  Association  of  litannfactnrers*— Mr.  Search,  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  says  that  this  organization  was 
formed  in  1895.  It  now  has  a  membership  of  about  1,000,  representing  all  of  the 
leading  industries  of  the  country.  The  organization  is  not  political  in  character. 
Its  chief  aim  is  to  conserve  our  home  markets  and  develop  foreign  markets.  It 
does  not  concern  itself  with  relations  of  capital  and  labor.     (135. ) 

B*  Eaminjrs  of  capital— Production  of  irocNlS'— Prices.— 1.  New 

York. — Mr.  McDonouoh  submitted  extracts  from  letters  received  in  April  and 
May,  1809,  by  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  of  New  York  from  various  manufac- 
turers, commenting  upon  the  improved  conditions  of  business  in  their  trade.  These 
letters  cover  establishments  engaged  in  the  following  lines  of  business:  Cigars, 
agricultural  machinery,  electric  machinery,  iron,  woolen  goods,  shirts,  collars 
and  cuffs,  stoves,  straw  hats,  lumber,  boots  and  shoes,  hard  rubber,  and  chemi- 
cals.    (Mcl>onough,908.) 

2.  Statistics  of  production, — ^Mr.  Wright,  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Labor,  refers  to  the  uncertainty  of  statistics  of  production,  due  to  constant  dupli- 
cations. The  raw  material  of  one  man  becomes  the  completed  product  of  another. 
Raw  material  may  have  been  produced  in  the  preceding  year,  out  may  enter  into 
the  table  of  manufactured  products  of  the  current  year.  But  such  duplications 
have  occurred  similarly  at  each  decade,  so  that  census  figures  are  somewhat  com- 
parable. The  decade  division  of  the  census  figures  is  unsatisfactory,  because  the 
condition  of  industry  at  one  decade  year  may  be  depressed,  at  another  prosperous. 

Mr.  WRIGHT  says  that  a  general  economic  law  may  be  laid  down  that  it  requires 
more  capital  to  produce  a  given  quantity  of  product  than  was  formerly  the  case; 
that  the  margin  of  profit  tends  steadily  to  decrease;  that  the  prices  of  products 
tend  to  decrease  as  well  as  the  cost  of  manufacture,  but  that  the  total  quantity  of 
the  product  of  industry  and  the  total  earnings  of  labor  tend  to  increase.     (22. ) 

8.  Cherproduction, — ^The  discussion  of  overproduction  and  underconsumption, 
says  Mr.  Wright,  means  usuallv  an  economical  whirligig.  Where  the  consum- 
ing power  of  the  people  has  reached  a  certain  stage  there  can  be  no  general  over- 
production. Consumption  and  production  scarcely  fall  more  than  10  per  cent 
during  depressions  as  compared  with  prosx)erous  times,  but  consumption  changes 
from  one  class  of  goods  to  another.  Depressions  are  usually  due  to  mental  and 
moral  influences.     (25.) 

Mr.  Search  believes  that  probably,  taking  all  industries  tofl^ether,  the  world 
can  produce  more  than  it  can  consume.  The  best  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  by 
improving  home  markets,  which  can  be  done  by  high  wages  and  short  hours. 
(laS,  133.) 
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Mr.  McNeill,  author  of  The  Labor  Movement,  holds  that  the  term  undercon- 
sninption  is  preferable  to  overproduction.  There  are  plenty  of  people  who  could 
consume  all  that  is  produced  if  they  had  the  purchasing  power,  ^tter  markets 
must  be  sought  at  home  by  increasing  wages  and  standard  of  living.     (122.) 

4.  Industrial  crises, — Mr.  G.  J.  Thompson,  of  the  Cigar  Makers*  Union,  quotes 
with  approval  the  opinion  that  our  recurring  industrial  and  commercial  depres- 
sions are  "  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  masses  do  not  receive  in  wages  anywhere 
near  the  wealth  they  create,  and  that  this  leads  to  underconsumption  and  ulti- 
mate commerciiJ.  and  industrial  stagnation."  The  best  remedy  for  industrial 
depression,  in  the  witness's  opinion,  is  the  encouragement  of  labor  unions.  They 
will  secure  better  wages  and  so  will  increase  the  consuming  power  of  the  popula- 
tion.    r718.) 

5.  Aavantages  of  large  and  small  places  for  manufacturing. — ^Mr.  Tilt,  a  Chi- 
cago shoe  manufacturer,  declares  that  he  would  sooner  give  up  business  than  try 
to  transfer  his  factory  from  Chicago  to  a  smaller  place.  There  have  been  many 
attempts  to  start  factories  in  Western  country  towns,  but  as  a  rule  they  have  not 
paid.  They  have  not  paid  even  when  the  plants  have  l^een"  exempt  from  taxation. 
One  advantage  of  a  great  center  like  Chicago  is  in  the  lower  freight  rates  which 
the  competition  of  many  railroads  gives  it.  The  chief  advantage,  however,  is 
that  a  large  city  is  a  good  labor  market.  The  workmen  prefer  to  live  in  a  city, 
and,  as  a  rule,  sldlled  nelp  will  not  stay  in  a  small  town.  The  great  disadvantage 
of  a  large  place  is  rent.  Almost  everything  else  is  cheaper  than  in  smaller  places. 
(684.) 

6.  Bonuses  'and  remission  of  taxation, — Mr.  Wright  says  the  laws  for  relieving 
manufacturing  establishments  from  taxation  are  usually  held  unconstitutional, 
and  at  any  rate  they  have  little  effect  on  the  location  of  industries.  Bonuses, 
such  as  sites  for  building,  right  of  way,  and  cash  payments,  were  formerly  granted 
frequently  and  are  still  m  the  newer  parts  of  the  country.  They  do  not  usually 
affect  location  since  they  can  not  overcome  natural  disadvantages.     (24.) 

Mr.  Eaton  says  that  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  suffers  in  certain  cases  by  facto- 
ries moving  from  one  town  to  another  under  the  inducement  of  advantages  offered, 
especially  in  the  remission  of  taxes.  The  witness  knows  of  one  instance  where  a 
manufacturer  remained  10  years  in  a  town,  having  his  taxes  remitted,  and  then 
removed  to  another  town  immediately  when  the  remission  was  not  extended. 
(866.) 

7.  Credit  in  retail  business. — ^Mr.  Woodward  says  credit  is  still  given  in  retail 
merchandising.  Baltimore  is  the  only  city  he  knows  of  which  holds  to  the  old 
system  of  6  months'  credit.  All  good  merchants  he  knows  of  in  the  North  and 
East  require  monthly  settlements,  which  is  practically  cash  if  they  get  the  money 
before  the  10th  of  the  month,  and  accounts  are  not  wanted  unless  they  are  paid 
in  that  way.  Woodward  &  Lothrop  carry  an  account  for  a  customer's  accommo- 
dation, or  for  their  own,  for  a  month,  with  the  understanding  that  it  is  to  be  paid 
between  the  1st  and  the  10th  of  the  following  month.  There  is  a  slight  percentage 
of  loss.  Their  business  is  about  two-thirds  spot  cash  and  one-third  in  monthly 
accounts.  By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  sales  in  department  stores  are  sjwt 
cash.    (734.) 

8.  Ejject  of  wages  and  volume  of  currency  on  trade. — Mr.  Woodward  regards 
the  employment  of  labor  and  the  volume  of  currency  as  important  factors  in  Dusi- 
ness.  Trade  is  better  when  labor  is  generally  well  employed  at  remunerative 
wages,  and  when  there  is  a  full  volume  of  sound  currency.  These  conditions  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  retail  trade  he  declares  unquestionably  and  immeasurably 
better  (May,  1900)  than  4  or  5  years  ago.  The  volume  of  currency  has  increased 
in  8  or  10  years  from  $21  to  about  $26.  Mr.  Woodward  is  well  satisfied  with 
existing  conditions  if  they  can  be  maintained.     (784, 735.) 

9.  Prices, — ^Mr.  O.  L.  Demino,  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Grocer  and  the  Canner 
and  Dried  Fruit  Packer,  denied  that  there  had  been  a  general  advance  in  the  prices 
of  groceries  and  canned  goods  during  the  3  years  previous  to  the  date  of  his 
testimony  (March,  1900) .  On  ttie  contrary,  he  said  the  general  tendency  had  been 
downward.  The  decrease  in  the  price  of  flour  in  the  8  years  was  not  less  than  25 
per  cent,  and  probably  nearer  50  per  cent.  Smoked  meats  had  been  very  low, 
though  in  March ,  1 900 ,  they  advanced  about  25  per  cent.  Sugar  and  canned  goods 
were  practically  on  the  same  basis  as  for  the  previous  2  or  3  years.  Teas  had 
advanced,  owing  to  the  duty,  and  coffees  had  advanced  about  25  i)er  cent  on 
account  of  the  plag^ie  in  the  coffee-growing  districts  and  shipping  ports.  Mr. 
Deming  predicted  that  there  would  be  a  material  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
within  a  year  or  a  ^ear  and  a  half,  because  of  the  general  advance  in  wages,  the 
increased  cost  of  tin  plate  used  for  canSj  and  the  raising  of  the  prices  of  vegeta- 
bles by  farmers.    iHe  predicted  that  the  increased  cost  oi  canned  tomatoes  would 
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be  at  least  a  cent  a  can,  and  perhaps  a  cent  and  a  half  a  can,  bnt  said  the  price 
coald  not  go  beyond  10  cents  for  standard  goods  without  very  exceptional  causes. 

(703,704.) 

€•  Tmsts  and  Industrial  combinations.— 1.  Evils  and  objections,— 
Mr.  ScHONFARBER,  representing  the  Knights  of  Labor,  declares  himself  x>erson- 
ally  opposed  to  tmsts  and  combinations,  but  only  in  so  far  as  they  destroy  com- 
petition. The  witness  believes  that  the  time  of  individual  enterprise  has  gone  by. 
We  must  seek  to  get  all  the  advantage  x)ossible  from  large  aggregations  of  capitsu, 
whfle  checking  the  evil  effects  which  are  likely  to  come.  The  witness  is  opposed  to 
large  capital  only  when  it  has  special  privileges  from  legislation,  from  railways, 
or  rtom  other  sources,  which  enable  it  to  wipe  out  competition. 

The  Knights  of  Labor,  however,  declai-e  themselves  specifically  opposed  to 
combinations  of  capital  or  trusts.  They  advocate  legislation  by  Ck^ngress,  in 
view  of  the  interstate  character  of  such  organizations.  Trusts  which  destroy 
competition  become  dangerous  by  reason  of  their  x)ower  to  restrict  production 
and  increase  prices  to  consumers.  They  are  especially  dangerous  to  labor,  since 
they  can  bring  all  the  manufacture  of  a  particular  class  of  commodities  into  1  or 
2  large  establishments,  making  use  of  the  most  improved  machinery  and  dis- 
placing a  larfi^e  number  of  laborers.  The  Knights  of  Labor  are  not  reactionists, 
and  do  not  think  it  xx>ssible  to  get  back  to  hand  labor  or  small  enteiT>rises,  biit 
they  do  not  want  the  capital  of  the  eountry  controlled  in  such  a  way  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  population  will  be  deprived  of  labor  while  all  the  increase  of 
wealth  goes  to  a  small  fraction.  The  trust,  with  its  increased  use  of  machinery, 
is  tending  to  reduce  all  workingmen  to  the  grade  of  unskilled  labor;  it  is  elimi- 
nating rapidly  the  great  middle  classes,  and  is  widening  the  breach  between 
capital  and  labor.  The  opportunity  for  rising  from  the  ranks  of  labor  to  the 
ranks  of  employers  has  largely  disappeared.     (441-445. ) 

Mr.  Eaton,  secretary  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union,  thinks  that  com- 
bination is  a  natural  economic  development  and  that  it  can  not  be  prevented  in 
any  way.  On  the  whole  competition  has  been  a  curse  to  the  workingman  by  con- 
stantly necessitating  the  cheax>ening  of  labor  cost  of  commodities.  If  ever  the 
time  shall  come  when  no  man  will  be  obliged  to  compete  with  another  for  labor, 
it  will  be  a  'grreat  benefit  to  mankind.  Meantime,  the  most  that  can  be  done  is 
to  regulate  some  of  the  special  privileges  which  combinations  have  enjoyed,  and 
to  remove  unjust  discriminations.  The  witness  believes  that  the  ultimate  out- 
come of  the  present  tendencies  will  be  socialism.  If  some  of  the  present  great 
industrial  combinations  should  unite  with  the  great  railroad  combinations  into 
an  organization  having  a  capital  of  15  billion  or  20  billion  dollars,  it  would  not 
be  a  great  while  until  the  x)eople  would  settle  the  question  of  the  control  of 
industry.     (373,374.) 

Mr.  McMackin,  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  of  New  York,  says  that  the 
workers  of  New  York  State  seem  to  think  that  they  can  make  better  agreements 
with  the  industrial  combinations  than  with  the  smaller  enterprises.  If  he  were 
in  the  place  of  the  labor  leaders  he  would  doubtless  take  the  same  view  which 
they  take.  He  would  be  willing  to  have  the  business  run  by  the  man  that  he 
cotud  make  the  best  terms  with.  We  must,  however,  consider  the  great  body  of 
the  American  people  as  distinct  from  the  manufacturers  and  the  workers,  ^e 
organized  working  x)eople  do  not,  at  the  best,  amount  to  more  than  one-eighth  of 
the  wage  workers.  Under  present  conditions  we  shall  have  a  trust  of  the  manu- 
facturers and  a  trust  of  the  workers.  The  danger  is  that  the  great  body  of  the 
American  people  are  goin^  to  think  that  if  ^  few  men  can  run  these  businesses 
and  become  enormously  nch,  and  if  a  small  number  of  men  who  work  at  them 
can  live  in  comfort,  the  State  ought  to  undertake  the  whole  affair,  and  give  com- 
fort to  aU.  In  other  words,  the  result  of  present  conditions  is  likely  to  be  a  ten- 
dency toward  socialism.  That  would,  in  Mr.  McMackin's  judgment,  take  out  of 
American  life  the  ambition,  the  initiative,  the  individuality  which  have  made 
America.  This  is  the  fundamental  danger  which  existing  conditions  place  before 
us.     (810,811.) 

Mr.  Search,  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  thinks 
the  effects  of  combinations  on  prices  and  wages  are  as  yet  scarcely  to  be  prophe- 
sied. Competition  in  some  lines  seems  likely  to  disappear  altogether.  There  is  a 
great  disadvantage  in  making  the  vast  majority  of  our  citizens  employees  instead 
of  independent  producers,  and  this  is  only  partly  offset  bv  the  distribution  of 
capital  stock  of  combinations  among  numerous  owners  and  by  the  employment 
of  numerous  highly  skilled  superintendents  at  good  salaries.    (127, 128.) 

Hon.  A.  D.  Candler,  governor  of  Georgia,  believes  that  trusts  are  injurious  to 
the  best  intereets  of  the  country,  having  a  tendency  to  raise  prices  and  build  up 
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colossal  fortones  at  the  expense  of  the  self-reliant  middle  class.  He  considers 
their  power  injurious  to  State,  municipsd,  and  national  existence.  He  thinks 
that  the  resulting  evils  may  be  lessened  oy  the  united  action  of  State  and  Federal 
legislation,  and  suggests  that  the  States  should  enact  uniform  legislation,  perhaps 
similar  to  that  of  Texas.  He  would  give  every  legitimate  enterprise  a  fair  profit 
and  no  more.     (535,536.) 

2.  Advantages  of  trusts. — ^Mr.  Bullock,  a  cotton  manufacturer  of  Atlanta, 
considers  trusts  unobjectionable.  The  oil  trust  has  given  the  public  a  better  oil 
for  less  money  than  ever  before.  The  aggregation  of  capital  has  enabled  it  to 
introduce  many  economies,  such  as  pipe  lines.  He  thinks  the  increase  in  the  price 
of  nails  has  been  caused  by  the  increased  demand,  not  by  the  trust,  and  that  nails 
were  at  one  time  below  the  cost  of  production.  Wherever  combinations  are 
clearly  in  opposition  to  the  public  welfare  he  would  like  to  see  them  regulated  by 
Congress,  as  the  railroads  are  by  the  interstate-commerce  law.  He  favors  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  empowering  Congress  to  act,  if  there  is  any  doubt  about 
its  present  power.  He  thinks  uniformity,  harmony,  and  fairness  are  more  likely 
to  be  secured  by  national  control  than  by  State  legislation,  in  matters  affecting  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country.  He  thinks  that  legitimate  concerns  will  not  object 
to  publicity.    He  would  not  tax  trusts  differently  from  other  taxpayers.    (525, 526. ) 

Mr.  Woodward,  a  Chicago  retail  merchant,  believes  trusts  beneficial.  He 
thinks  they  result  in  cheapening  the  cost  of  production  and  ultimately  result  in 
lower  prices  to  the  consumer.     (787. ) 

Mr.  KussELL,  a  working  shoemaker  pf  Massachusetts,  believes  that  great 
aggregations  of  capital  tend  to  cheapen  production  and  that  they  usually  pay 
higher  wages  and  give  steadier  work  than  small  concerns.  Mere  aggregation  of 
capital  does  not  constitute  monopoly.  There  is  no  monoi)oly  in  this  country, 
except  possibly  under  patents.     (338.) 

8.  Effect  on  prices  and  competition, — Mr.  Gompers,  being  questioned  as  to  the 
I)ower  of  organized  labor  to  control  the  trusts  in  their  dealings  with  consumers, 
answers  that  that  is  not  the  province  of  organized  labor.  He  is  not  prepared  to 
say  what  effect  industrial  combinations  have  on  prices.  Prices  have  risen ;  whether 
because  of  the  trusts  he  does  not  know.  The  general  tendency  of  prices,  in  the 
long  run,  is  downward,  in  spite  of  temporary  fluctuations.  Cheapened  processes 
of  production  compel  lower  selling  prices.     (643,  644,  654.) 

Mr.  Coffin  believes  that  some  methods  of  competition,  such  as  a  refusal  to  sell 
to  those  who.  handle  any  goods  not  made  by  one  establishment,  ought  to  be  sux>- 
pressed,  whether  the  concern  which  resorts  to  them  is  called  a  trust  or  a  corpora- 
tion or  a  partnership.  The  right  to  buy  up  every  opponent,  in  order  to  make  a 
monopoly,  is  unquestionable  under  our  Constitution,  but  if  power  was  not  used 
unfairly  to  keep  others  out  of  the  field  such  great  combinations  would  be  unprofit- 
able, because  new  competition  would  arise,  and  the  great  combinations  would  fall 
of  their  own  weight.     (784.) 

Mr.  (jK)udie,  a  retail  dealer,  defines  a  trust  as  a  combination  that  can  gain  the 
practical  control  of  a  needed  article,  and  hold  it,  sell  it,  or  distribute  it  for  indi- 
vidual benefit.    (726.) 

Mr.  Roth,  publisher  of  the  Retailers'  Journal,  says  that  while  trusts  may 
cheapen  x)rices  at  the  start,  after  they  are  organized  they  raise  prices.     (714.) 

Mr.  Woodward  testifies  that  the  Pittsburg  manufacturers  of  glassware  entered 
into  a  combination  at  the  beginning  of  19(X)  to  maintain  prices.  The  same  prices 
are  maintained,  but  rebates  of  certain  percentages  are  given  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  according  to  the  number  of  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  goods  bought. 
The  dealer  accepting  this  arrangement,  however,  binds  himself  not  to  buy  any 
goods  from  an  outside  plant.     (737.) 

Mr.  Woodward  says  it  takes  very  wise  managers  to  manage  a  trust,  and  a 
good  many  of  them  are  not  wise.  It  is  not  always  wise  to  buy  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible price,  and  it  is  not  always  wise  for  a  manufacturer  to  exact  the  last  penny 
he  can  get.  When  he  does  he  drives  his  customers  to  convert  their  own 
material.  Many  of  the  underwear  manufacturers  are  erecting  their  own  spinning 
plants,  because  they  can  not  buy  yams  cheaply  enough  from  the  spinners.  Mr. 
Woodward  says  51  per  cent  of  all  merchants  and  manufacturers  are  controlled  by 
the  judgment  that  reasonable  prices,  fair  dealing,  and  fair  profits  are  the  best 
basis  for  continued  prosperity.     (737, 738.) 

Mr.  Young,  manager  of  the  Fair  department  store,  Chicaeo,  says  that  if  times 
become  bad  the  prices  of  goods  will  drop  in  spite  af  any  combination,  and  that  if 
times  remain  good  and  there  is  a  very  large  profit  in  any  one  business,  competi- 
tion will  arise.    The  matter  is  certain  to  regrulate  itself.     (696.) 

Mr.  Fry,  president  of  the  National  Glass  Company,  is  confident  that  if  indus- 
trial combinations  put  the  prices  too  high  they  will  be  unable  to  maintain  them 
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and  the  matter  will  regalate  itself.  He  admits,  however,  that  it  is  difficnlt  to 
organize  competition  against  great  aggravations  of  capital,  and  that  it  wonld  take 
very  good  management.     (904.) 

4.  Effect  €n  labor. — ^Mr.  KBnnedt,  an  organizer  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  says  that  there  is  a  possibiLity  of  good  to  labor  throngh  industrial  com- 
binations. If  there  are  4  competitors  in  a  bnsiness,  3  of  them  may  be  disposed  to 
treat  their  workmen  fairly,  bnt  if  the  fonrth  cuts  his  men  as  low  as  possible, 
competition  will  almost  compel  the  others  to  cnt  theirs.  If  the  4  join  in  a  single 
combination  the  desires  of  the  8  will  overpower  the  desires  of  the  1.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  trusts  undertake  to  equalize  conditions  in  all  their  plants,  and 
they  generally  equalize  them  on  the  basis  of  the  lowest  wages  that  any  plant  has 
paid.  In  the  absence  of  labor  organizations  their  effect  is  likely  to  be  to  reduce 
wages  to  a  minimimi.  Where  the  laborers  have  been  strongly  organized  the 
trusts  have  usually  met  them  fairly,  and  Mr.  Kennedy  believes  that  some  con- 
cessions have  been  made  in  Indiana  which  could  not  have  been  made  if  the  trusts 
had  not  been  formed.     (753.) 

Mr.  Kenned^r  suggests,  as  a  desirable  part  of  governmental  control  of  indus- 
trial combinations,  that  the  8-hour  daiy  for  their  employees  might  be  enforced. 
(754.) 

So  far  as  the  effect  of  trusts  on  the  regularity  and  x)ermanence  of  employment, 
or  on  wages  and  hours  and  other  conditions  of  work,  is  concerned,  Mr.  Gompers 
says  that  there  are  not  vet  data  enough  available  to  justify  a  judgment.  Some- 
times a  nonunion  establishment  has  been  unionized  in  consequence  of  being 
absorbed  by  a  trust,  and  wages  have  been  increased,  hours  have  been  reduced, 
and  union  conditions  have  been  established,  ibi  other  cases  a  union  establish- 
ment when  absorbed  by  a  trust  has  become  nonunion.  The  great  combinations 
have  made  the  blacklist  more  severe  and  more  effective.     (642, 643. ) 

Mr.  Gk>mpers  says  that  even  the  shutting  down  of  one  plant  or  a  great  com- 
bination wnere  there  may  be  a  strike  involves  an  increase  of  business  at  its 
other  plants,  and  consequently  the  employment  of  more  men  there.     (619.) 

Mr.  Donnelly,  president  of  the  liiteniational  Tyx)ographical  Union,  declares 
that  the  formation  of  great  manufacturing  and  other  combinations  has  destroyed 
the  smaller  institutions  which  15  or  20  years  ajgo  were  found  in  all  our  country 
villages.  Men  have  been  drifting  to  the  cities,  there  to  join  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed  or  to  drive  out  other  workmen.  There  have  been  seen  in  New  York 
and  Chicago  as  many  as  500  able-bodied  men,  willing  to  work,  lined  up  by 
X)olicemen  to  receive  naif  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  water.    (291.) 

Mr.  Cole,  manager  of  a  Chicago  shoe  factory,  says  working^en  look  u|>on  the 
trusts  as  a  foe,  but  he  thinks  in  time  they  will  find  them  a  ^eat  benefit,  in  kill- 
ing off  small  business  competitors  and  establishing  more  uniform  rates  of  wages. 
(728.) 

Mr.  ScHAFFER  says  that  the  members  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron, 
Steel,  and  Tin  Workers,  of  which  he  is  president,  believe  that  the  combination 
of  capital  has  had  a  beneficial  effect,  at  least  npon  labor,  and  that  the  most  of  the 
members  would  prefer  to  deal  vrith  these  large  corporations  or  combinations.  It 
has  been  found  possible  to  reach  agreements  concerning  wages  more  readilv  and 
more  satisfactorily  to  the  men.  While  traveling  salesmen  and  some  other  classes 
of  employees  may  be  thrown  out  temporarily,  in  the  same  way  as  laborers  are 
displaced  by  machinery,  yet  in  many  cases  they  will  find  other  positiens  and  in 
the  long  run  the  effect  will  be  advantageous  to  labor.  Since  the  formation  of  the 
great  combinations  in  the  iron,  steel,  and  tin  industries  there  has  been  a  greater 
demand  for  labor.  To-day  it  would  be  possible  to  find  work  for  many  more  men 
than  are  available. 

The  witness  thinks,  also,  that  in  the  long  run  combinations  will  tend  to  reduce 
prices,  that  it  will  permit  us  to  compete  in  foreign  markets,  and  that,  on  the  other 
nand,  it  will  not  entirely  eliminate  competition  at  home.    (895-398.) 

Mr.  Bishop,  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Arbitration,  declares  that  corporate 
employers  are  apt  to  be  more  unwilling  to  recognize  labor  unions  or  to  deal  with 
committees  representing  their  men  than  other  employers.  The  tendency  of 
Tarions  indusmee  to  unite  into  great  corporations,  so-called  trusts,  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  witness,  apt  to  increase  the  power  of  the  employing  class  as  against 
the  employees.  In  1898  a  strike  by  the  employees  of  two  of  the  wire  and  wire- 
nail  plants  in  Ohio  was  settled  promptly  and  satisfactorily  to  all.  The  stopping 
of  tbe  plants  had  cut  off  the  earnings  of  the  company  as  well  as  the  wages  of  the 
men,  and  there  was  a  disposition  to  favor  settlement  on  both  sides.  In  1899,  after 
all  the  wire  and  wire-nau  miUs  had  gone  into  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Com- 
pany, there  was  another  strike  in  Cleveland.  The  company  refused  to  meet  the 
committees  of  the  strikerB,  and  after  nearly  8  months  the  strike  was  ended  by  the 
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men  accepting  the  scale  fixed  by  the  company.  The  closing  of  the  mills  in  this 
case  occasioned  no  great  loss  to  the  employers,  since  the  other  plants  were  in  con- 
tinnons  operation.  The  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  by  concentrating  in 
a  single  hand  the  power  which  had  before  been  divided,  was  able  to  oppress  its 
men.     (480,481.) 

Mr.  KOTH  says  that  the  tobacco  tmst  discharged  6,000  traveling  men  in  1  day, 
and  that  the  8X)Ool-cotton  trust  also  discharged  all  the  salesmen.  The  trusts  throw 
thousands  (St  people  out  of  work,  and  the  goods  are  no  cheaT>er  than  before. 
(714.) 

5.  Political  effects  of  trusts, — ^Mr.  Gompers  declares  that  the  trusts  exercise  an 
unwaiTan table  control  over  the  political  affairs  of  our  municipalities,  our  States, 
and  our  nation.  They  have  unwarrantably  interfered  with  the  free  exercise  of  the 
suffrage  by  workmen.  They  have  influenced  improperly  the  action  of  our  legis- 
lative, executive,  and  judicial  bodies.  Such  operations  have  possibly  been  leas 
open  under  the  great  combinations  than  before,  but  they  have  been  more  effect- 
ive. The  temptation  increases  with  the  wealth  which  is  available,  and  vastly 
more  wealth  is  at  the  command  of  the  great  trust  than  of  individuals.     (643.) 

6.  Remedies  and  regulation, — Mr.  Kennedy,  Indiana.  State  organizer  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  thinks  that  industrial  combinations  ought  to  be 
controlled  by  the  Government,  as  well  as  railroads.  In  particular,  they  ought  to 
be  prevented  from  cutting  prices  in  particular  places  in  order  to  kill  competitors, 
ana  at  the  same  time  maintaining  or  raising  prices  elsewhere.  Mr.  Kennedy 
states  that  at  the  time  of  his  testimony  the  Stiandard  Oil  Company  was  cutting 
prices  at  Indianapolis,  because  a  competing  company  was  doing  business  there, 
and  at  the  same  time  was  putting  up  prices  elsewhere.     (753, 754.) 

The  chief  remedies  to  be  sought  for  the  evils  of  trusts,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
ScHONFARBER,  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  are  the  prevention  of  special  privileges  in 
favor  of  great  combinations,  the  requirement  that  prices  shall  oe  reasonably  uni- 
form in  different  sections  of  the  country,  so  that  combinations  can  not  drive  out 
competitors  by  cutting  prices  in  particular  markets,  the  restriction  of  capitaliza- 
tion, to  prevent  watered  stock  from  absorbing  the  profits  of  industry,  and  publicity 
of  all  accounts  and  affairs  of  great  corporations.  If  by  means  of  such  publicity 
it  should  appear  that  a  combination  m  a  certain  field  was  making  very  large 
profits,  capital  would  be  directed  to  that  field  in  competition. 

Legislation  going  beyond  such  limits  as  these  can  not  fail,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Schonf  arber ,  to  lead  ultimately  to  socialism,  a  result  which  he  deprecates.  Never- 
theless, we  must  restrict  the  power  of  combinations  and  other  corporations  or  they 
will  become  so  powerful  that  either  they  will  own  the  Government  or  the  Gov- 
ernment must  own  them.  Mr.  Schonfarber  is  not  willing  to  admit  that  competi- 
tion in  itself  has  produced  ewls  to  the  working  classes  and  to  others.  Under  free 
competition  we  have  simply  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  but  there  is  at  present  no 
such  thing  as  free  competition.  The  witness  desires  to  see  the  competitive  system 
reestablished  in  all  industries  which  are  not  by  nature  public  utilities.  At  the 
same  time  he  declares  that  the  Knights  of  Labor  wUl  have  no  fear  of  socialism  if  the 
time  for  its  adoption  shall  come,  but  steps  in  that  direction  must  be  taken  gradu- 
ally.    (441-^46,450.) 

Mr.  Wanamaker  believes  that  regulation  of  trusts  to  prevent  extortionate 
prices  is  necessary.  Moreover,  there  is  a  tendency  to  abuse  in  giving  high  sala- 
ries to  relattives  of  the  directors  or  to  those  who  have  some  political  or  other  pull, 
and  this  should  be  checked  by  legislation,     (468.) 

Mr.  Gompers  declares  that  he  has  great  fear  of  legislative  attempts  to  deal 
with  the  trusts,  because,  as  a  rule,  antitrust  laws  have  been  applied  by  the  courts 
to  organized  labor  and  not  to  trusts.  '^  The  antitrust  law — who  among  all  the 
trust  magnates  of  America  is  now  under  indictment,  under  bonds?  But  I  can 
point  you  out,  right  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  about  25  men  who  are  under 
mdictment  under  the  antitrust  law.  The  interstate-commerce  law — how  has  it 
interfered  with  the  discrimination  of  the  railroads  and  the  transportation  compa- 
nies with  preferred  shippers?  Not  a  particle;  but  I  know  that  it  was  the  incu- 
bator that  brought  fortn  the  injunctions  that  cast  our  men  into  jail  because  we 
exercised  our  natural  rights  to  quit  work.  It  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  curbing 
men*s  rights  to  advise  with  each  other."    (656.) 

Mr.  Gompers  says  further:  "  For  our  own  part  we  are  convinced  that  the  State 
is  not  capable  of  preventing  development  or  natural  concentration  of  industry. 
All  the  propositions  to  do  so,  which  have  come  under  our  observation,  would 
beyond  doubt  react  with  greater  force  and  injury  upon  the  working  people  of  our 
country  than  ux)on  the  trusts. 

"  The  great  wrongs  attributable  to  the  trusts  are  their  corrupting  influence  on 
the  politics  of  the  country;  but  as  the  State  has  always  been  the  representative  of 
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the  wealth  possessors,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  endure  this  evil  until  the  toilers 
are  organized  and  educated  to  the  degree  when  they  shall  know  that  the  State  is 
by  right  theirs.    *    *    * 

**  Tnere  is  no  tenderer  or  more  vulnerable  spot  in  the  anatomy  of  trusts  than 
their  ddvidend-paymg  function.  There  is  no  power  on  earth  other  than  the 
trade  unions  which  wields  so  potent  a  weapon  to  penetrate,  disrupt,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, crumble  the  whole  fabric.  This,  however,  will  not  be  necessary,  nor  will  it 
occur,  for  the  trades  unions  will  go  on  organizing,  agitating,  and  educating,  *  *  * 
until  the  time  when  the  workers,  who  will  then  form  nearly  the  whole  people, 
develop  their  ability  to  administer  the  functions  of  government  in  the  interest 
of  all. 

'^  There  will  be  no  cataclysm,  but  a  transition  so  gentle  that  most  men  will  won- 
der how  it  all  happened.'* 

7.  CombinatioHs  and  the  tariff, — Mr.  Sbaroh  believes  there  is  no  way  to  prevent 
further  grrowth  of  combinations  except  by  taking  down  tariff  bars  and  competing 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Combinations  can  scarcely  become  strong  enough  to 
cover  the  entire  world.     (137.) 

8.  Book  trust, — ^Mr.GouDiE  testifies  that  at  one  time  he  had  occasion  to  sell  a  newly 
published  book.  He  went  to  practically  every  large  store  in  Chicago,  and  found 
that  every  one  of  them  was  in  the  hands  of  the  book  trust.  He  could  not  sell  the 
book  to  any  of  the  large  stores  in  the  city.  The  manager  of  the  trust  told  him 
that  he  could  not  sell  the  book  except  through  him,  and  after  making  inquiries 
about  the  book  he  ultimately  offered  for  it  what  would  amount  to  about  25  per 
cent  less  than  the  cost  of  production.     (727.) 

9.  Cracker  trust. — Mr.  Both  says  the  New  x  ork  Biscuit  Company  had  a  capital  of 
$9,000,000,  the  American  Biscuit  Company  a  capital  of  $10,000,000,  and  the  United 
States  Bakery  Company  a  capital  of  $5,500,000.  On  consolidation  the  trust  issued 
preferred  stock  to  tne  amount  of  $25,000,000  and  $80,000,000  of  common  stock. 
The  bakers  formerl^r  owned  their  own  wagons  and  horses,  and  made  $25,  $30,  or 
$40  a  week  commission  for  working  the  trade.  When  the  trust  was  organized 
they  had  to  sell  their  wagons  and  work  for  $12  a  week.     (714.) 

10.  Baking-powder  trust, — ^Mr.  Roth,  publisher  of  the  Retailers'  Journal,  says 
the  baking-powder  trust  advertises  that  the  goods  of  its  competitors  are  poisonous, 
when  the  fact  is  that  the  10-cent  baking  ];>owder  is  just  as  good  as  tne  50-cent 
baking  powder.     (713.) 

11.  Competition  in  foods, — ^Mr.  Deminq  knows  of  no  monopoly  of  any  article  of 
food.     (705.) 

12.  l^endency  toward  international  combinations, — Mr.  Search,  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  thinks  that  the  tendency  toward  combi- 
nation is  much  more  marked  in  the  United  States  than  elsewhere.  A  combina- 
tion of  manufacturers  of  analine  d^es  in  Germany  practically  controls  business, 
but  this  is  owing  to  patents  on  their  discoveries.  The  manufacture  of  soda  ash 
is  partly,  perhaps,  controlled  by  an  international  trust;  but  the  witness,  who  has 
made  a  special  study  of  the  process,  believes  he  could  compete  with  a  moderate 
amount  of  capital .     ( 128. ) 

D.  Forelni  trade — TarlflT. — 1.  Department  of  commerce, — ^Mr.  Search, 
president  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  thinks  that  the  headH  of 
existing  €K>vemment  departments  can  not  give  special  attention  to  commerce  and 
industry,  and  there  is  need  for  a  special  department  to  further  it.  Such  a  depart- 
ment is  favored  by  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers.     (126. ) 

2.  Consular  service, — Mr.  Search  believes  the  consular  service  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  export  trade,  and  that  the  rec^nt  improvement  in  it  has  been  of 
much  benefit,  but  still  ^eater  improvement  is  desirflut>le.  The  men  in  the  service 
should  be  specially  tramed,  and  should  be  advanced  according  to  merit.  The 
service  is  one  of  business  rather  than  of  diplomacy,  and  should  be  brought  under 
the  proposed  department  of  commerce.     (127.) 

3.  Export  trqde  of  Americfi. — Mr.  LusK,  a  former  member  of  the  New  Zealand 
parliament,  says  that  the  exports  from  America  to  New  ^Zealand  have  largely 
mcreased  during  the  last  5  years,  and  he  has  no  doubt  that  they  would  be  greater 
yet  if  New  Zealand  goods  could  come  into  America  on  as  easy  terms  as  American 
goods  go  into  New  Zealand.     (888. ) 

Mr.  Search  says  that  the  Stetson  Hat  dJompany  was  the  pioneer  in  exporting 
hats.  The  business  has  sprung  up  within  10  or  15  years,  mucn  having  been  devel- 
oi)ed  only  still  more  recently.  Little  help  has  been  received  from  the  consular 
service  except  recently  in  South  America.    ( 136. ) 

Mr.  Search  calls  attention  to  the  rapid  increase  in  exports  of  manufactured 
articles  during  the  past  few  years.  In  several  industries  we  are  able  to  produce 
more  than  the  home  market  can  consume,  notably  iron  products,  machinery,  and 
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cotton  goods.  Nevertheless,  the  home  market  is  the  most  important,  since  95  per 
cent  of  OTir  products  are  used  at  home.  He  speaks  of  the  consequent  importance 
of  increasing  the  power  of  consumption,  and  of  the  economy  of  high  wages. 
The  things  specially  needed  to  develop  foreign  trade  are  an  American  merchant 
marine,  hotter  banking  facilities  in  foreign  countries,  and  technical  education. 
(125-182.) 

4.  American  and  foreign-made  goods. — ^Mr.  Wanamaker  declares  that  while 
America  has  been  slow  to  learn  what  manufacturers  in  Euronean  coimtrles  have 
leai-ned — ^that  profitable  manufacture  is  an  exact  science  and  aepends  on  the  relia- 
bility of  the  goods  and  on  permanency  of  business— our  manufacturers  are  grad- 
ually getting  away  from  the  idea  that  they  must  make  all  their  profit  in  a  short 
space  of  time,  and  are  taking  more  pride  in  the  quality  of  their  goods  and  in 
building  up  their  own  trade-marlqs.  There  has  been  a  wonderful  advance  in  the 
quality  of  American-manufactured  goods,  especially  as  to  the  woolens.  Some 
American  brands  are  copied  in  European  countries,  goods  made  abroad  being  sold 
under  American  labels.  The  witness  does  not  think  it  is  now  the  ca^  that  goods 
made  in  America  are  sold  to  any  considerable  extent  in  this  countrv  as  foreign 
made.    Manufacturers  prefer  to  rest  on  their  own  reputation.     (457, 458. ) 

Mr.  Tilt,  a  dJhicago  snoe  manufacturer,  says  that  though  Euroi>ean  manufac- 
turers have  a  great  advantage  in  the  wages  paid  to  the  individual  laborer,  this 
is  largely  balanced  by  the  better  methods  and  better  machinery  of  America  and 
by  the  much  greater  productivity  of  the  American  workman.  The  European 
manufacturers  send  men  to  America  to  work  a  few  years  and  carry  back  the 
American  methods;  but  the  real  difficulty  is  to  induce  the  European  workmen  to 
adopt  the  American  methods.  The  worlanen  themselves  are  extremely  conserva- 
tive.    (680.) 

5.  Banking  facilities  in  foreign  trade, — Mr.  Search  refers  to  the  great  lack  of 
proper  bankmg  facilities  in  countries  to  which  we  export,  notably  South  America, 
which  greatly  hampers  our  trade.  Business  must  be  done  largely  through  British 
banks,  thus  doubling  the  cost  of  exchange.  It  is  desirable  that  Congress  incor- 
X)orate  a  bank  to  do  international  business.  Congress  refused  one  charter  for 
such  a  bank  because  too  wide  privileges,  and  for  too  long  a  time,  were  asked. 
(126.) 

6.  Tariff, — Mr.  Wanamaker  thinks  that  greater  stability  in  the  tariff  is  exceed- 
ingly desirable.  There  should  also  be  some  provision  for  adjusting  the  tariff  in 
such  a  way  that  the  consumers  can  get  the  advantages  of  improvements  and 
inventions  in  manufacture.     (468.)   * 

7.  Merdiant  martn^.-^Mr.  Search  says  that  the  development  of  an  American 
merchant  marine  is  desirable  for  the  furtherance  of  our  export  trade.  It  would 
enable  more  direct  communication  with  consuming  countries.  A  person  desiring 
to  go  to  South  America  must  now  go  first  to  England,  the  entire  trip  requiring 
about  80  days.  By  a  direct  route  it  would  not  be  over  15  days.  One  of  the  chief 
difficulties  in  establishing  an  American  merchant  marine  is  the  high  wage  scale 
of  American  seamen.  Foreign  countries  will  make  a  bitter  fight,  cutting  rates 
below  the  point  of  profit,  in  order  to  keep  us  from  entering  the  field.  Conse- 
quently, there  is  need  of  subsidies  by  Congress.  High-speed  vessels  are  especially 
needed,  and  the  subsidy  should  be  according  to  speed  rather  than  amount  of 
cargo.  Freight  vessels  should  run  14  to  16  Ibiots  an  hour,  mail  and  passenger 
vessels  20  knots.     (125,  186,  137.) 

Mr.  N.  F.  Thompson  says  that  the  Southern  Industrial  Convention  has  made  a 
declaration  in  favor  of  permitting  ships  built  anywhere,  bought  by  Americans,  to 
be  imn  as  American  vessels  and  ny  the  American  flag.     (770.) 

Mr.  Thompson  says  that  Mobile  and  New  Orleans  are  becoming  important 
international  shipping  points.  Eleven  different  steamship  lines  now  land  at 
Mobile.    (770:) 

8.  Nicaragua  Canal, — Mr.  N.  F.  Thompson  sajrs  that  the  Nicaragua  Canal  was 
indorsed  by  both  sessions  of  the  Southern  Industrial  Ck>nvention.     (770.) 

£.  Commercial  exchanj^es— history,  purposes*  etc.— Mr.  McCoy, 
ex-president  of  the  Kansas  City  Live  Stock  Exchange,  presents  a  dibcussion  of  the 
history  and  value  of  commercial  exchanges.  In  illustration  of  their  importance 
he  gives  a  list  of  31  American  exchanges  which  had  in  1897  a  total  membership 
of  19,715.  and  the  aggregate  value  ot  whose  membership  was  $111,915,000.  He 
declares  that  these  institutions  are  as  indispensable  to  our  present  material  devel- 
opment as  the  railroad  or  the  telegraph,  and  that  they  reg^nlate  practically  al 
the  commercial  and  financial  transactions  of  the  civilized  world.  He  sajrs  thai 
their  purposes  are,  first,  to  establish,  protect,  and  build  up  the  market  in  the 
particular  line  of  trade  which  they  concern,  and  so  to  increase  the  commercial 
importance  of  the  cities  in  which  they  are  established;  and,  second,  to  provide 
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just  and  equitable  roles  for  the  transaction  of  business  between  members  and 
wiUi  the  public,  and  to  insure  the  operation  of  commercial  machinery  with  the 
least  possible  friction.  By  means  of  the  exchanges  tlie  public  stands  assured  that 
every  authorized  dealer  will  perform  his  functions  under  the  most  exacting 
standard  of  moral  honesty,  and  that  a  dex)arture  from  this  standard  involves  a 
correction  more  si)eedy  and  effectual  than  can  be  devised  b^  legislature  or  courts. 
Mr.  McCoy  quotes  a  declaration  of  a  British  royal  commission,  appointed  in  1877 
to  examine  into  the  history,  operation,  and  rules  of  the  London  Stock  Exchange, 
to  the  effect  that  by  means  of  the  Exchange  those  who  bought  and  sold  in  its 
market  were ''  bound  in  their  dealings  by  rules  for  the  enforcement  of  fair  dealing 
and  the  repression  of  fraud,  capable  of  affording  relief  and  exercising  restraint 
far  more  prompt  and  often  more  satisfactory  than  any  within  the  reach  of  the 
courts  of  law." 

It  is  a  prominent  feature  of  exchanges  to  provide  a  method  for  the  arbitration 
of  disputes.  In  some  instances  the  provision  is  merely  permissive;  in  others  a 
member  is  bound  to  arbitrate  at  the  request  of  the  other  party;  in  others  all  dis- 
putes must  be  arbitrated  whether  the  parties  wish  it  or  not;  in  others  a  member 
must  arbitrate  a  controversy  even  vatha  nonmember  at  the  latter 's  request. 
The  policy  of  the  exchanges  is  to  enforce  contracts  wjiether  they  are  legally  omd- 
ing  or  not. 

The  exchanges  have  been  attacked  on  the  gpround  that  they  are  monopolies, 
and  also  on  the  ground  of  the  alleged  arbitraijness  of  their  rules.  The  Kansas 
City  Live  Stock  Exchange  was  attacked  under  the  antitrust  law  of  1890.  It 
gained  a  complete  victory*  Judge  Peckham  declared,  in  delivering  the  opinion 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  this  case,  that  the  agrreement  lacked  every 
ingredient  of  monopoly.  ^* Any  person  of  good  character  and  credit  whose  inter- 
ests are  centered  at  the  Kansas  City  stock  ^rards  "  can  be  admitted  to  the  Kansas 
City  Live  Stock  Exchange.  Membership  is  unlimited  in  the  great  majority  of 
commercial  exchanges.  In  the  few,  sucn  as  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and 
the  New  York  Produce  Exchange,  which  impose  a  limit,  the  reason  is  that  it 
is  considered  impracticable  to  operate  with  larger  numbers.  As  to  the  rules  of 
the  exchange,  they  constitute  a  codification  of  the  usages  and  customs  which 
have  been  established  in  the  particular  markets.  The  rules  ^e  designed  to  secure 
a  free  and  open  market,  wliere  dealing  shall  be  matter  of  record  and  public 
knowledge.  The  courts  are  unanimous  in  saying  that  no  person  has  a  right  to  be 
admitted  to  such  an  organization,  and  that  admission  is  a  matter  wholly'  within 
the  discretion  of  the  organization  itself.  It  follows  that  when  admission  is 
granted,  it  is  upon  the  condition  that  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  body 
shall  be  observed.    (991-999. ) 

Kansas  Cftty  stock' market. —'Mx.  McCoT  says  that  Kansas  City  is  the  second 
live-stock  noarket  in  the  world,  Chicago  being  the  first.  The  sales  of  live  stock 
in  Kansas  City  in  1898  amounted  to  $112,650;000,  or  an  average  of  about 
$360,000  a  day.  The  live  stock  comes  from  the  North,  South,  West,  and  some 
from  the  East.  During  1898  Kansas  City  received  live  stock  from  about  38  States 
and  Territories.  About  95  per  cent  of  all  the  cattle  received  there  are  either 
slaughtered  there  or  sold  to  go  back  into  the  country  as  feeders;  of  the  rest,  some 
are  bought  by  the  exporters,  some  are  shipped  to  such  cities  as  Buffalo,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Cincinnati,  and  a  very  small  proportion  are  bought  by  speculators 
and  forwarded  to  Chicago  in  the  hope  of  making  an  advance.    (990.) 
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A.  History  and  general  character.— Mr.  S.  W.  Woodward,  a  n;Lerchant 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  says  the  Bon  March6  of  Paris  was  the  leader  in  the  depart- 
ment store  business,  stajrting  in  1869.  In  the  early  seventies  Jordan,  Marsh  & 
Co.,  A.  T.  Stewart,  and  Marshall  Field  branched  out  into  department  stores. 
Wamsutta  cotton,  which  then  cost  16  or  16i  cents  in  the  wholesale  market,  was 
advertised  b^ordan.  Marsh  &  Co.  at  16|  cents,  the  Yankee  shilling.  Mr.  Wood- 
ward was^^Myed  at  that  time  by  a  Boston  merchant,  who  thought  he  ought  to 
get  a  profl^H^verjthing  in  his  store  and  would  not  change  ms  prices.  Mr. 
WoodwarcRmnks  it  was  a  mistake  for  any  merchant,  however  small,  to  ask 
more  than  the  current  price  fixed  by  a  large  store. 

.  The  following  reasons  are  given  for  the  change  in  the  methods  of  conducting 
IJineicantile  busmess  during  the  last  25  years:  (1)  The  fall  in  prices;  (2)  the  diffi- 
iiculty  of  getting  profits,  which  has  compelled  men  who  have  tne  ability  to  extend 
r  their  hues;  (8)  after  the  panic  of  1857  many  business  men  had  nothing  to  do.  in 
the  early  sixties  but  mane  up  the  prices  of  their  goods.  Ordinary  cotton  clotn 
sold  for  60  and  70  cents  a  yard  when  the  war  ended.    When  the  great  change 
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came,  toward  the  end  of  the  slxtiea,  they  did  not  know  how  tn  do  bnsitiess  on  a 
falling  market;  they  were  not  (miijk  enough  sellers.  Stocks  of  (foods  are  tamed 
ovei-  immeasurably  more  rapidly  now  than  25  or  30  years  ago. 

Mr.  Woodward  nays  the  Bon  Marchfe  in  Paris  inaugurated  the  practice  of  Bell- 
ing gloves  and  popular  articles  for  4  francs  tH),  ecmal  to  88  cents  in  our  currency. 
Fromtherethepracticewasintroduced  into  New  York,  and  the  price  was  clian(red 
in  Bome  cases  to  99  cents.  The  higher  grade  of  department  stores  ignore  this 
cnstom.     (788,734.736.) 

Department  stores  in  the  Soutk. — Mr.  "Woodward  says  that  department  stores 
are  ivsprevalentin  Au^sta,  Savannah,  New  Orieans,  and  Memphis  as  in  Northern 
cities.  They  are  earned  on  sometimes  by  native  merchants,  and  sometimes  by 
men  from  the  North  or  elsewhere.     (738.) 

Mr.  Woodward  testifies  that  the  volume  of  bnginess  done  by  hia  firm  is  aboat 
$2,000,000  per*  annum.  The  aim  is  to  make  each  department  independent,  and  to 
derive  profit  from  every  class  of  goods  sold,  but  this  is  not  possible.     (731.) 

B.  AtlvantnKeH  and  economies.^  i.  aenerally.—'iir.  Wanamaker 
declares  that  while  accnrate  statistics  concerning  the  effe<:t«  of  department  stores 
on  prices,  on  smaller  dealers,  on  labor,  etc,  can  not  be  secured,  it  is  evident  to 
the  candid  observer  that  th^  combination  of  retail  biisinens  in  the  great  stores  baa 
been  beneficial  to  society  generally.  The  witness  prefers  to  call  these  great  stores 
nnited  or  consolidatod  stores  rather  than  department  stores.  They  are  aggrega- 
tions of  complete  stores  for  the  purpose  of  economy  andconvenience.  Mr.  Wana- 
maker  thinks  that  the  large  stores  nsnally  keep  a  larger  stock  of  each  class  of 
goods  than  stores  which  deal  exclusively  in  that  particular  class,  although  there 
are  exceptions,  as  in  the  case  ot  jewelry  and  silverware.  The  first  of  the  general 
stores  in  cities  was  that  of  B.  H.  Macy  &  Co. ,  established  in  New  York  abont  1860. 
(451.454.) 

The  modem  department  store  is  not  an  invention,  bnt  is  a  natural  product  of 
evolution.  It  is  one  to  the  irresistible  determination  of  the  producer  to  meet  the 
consumer  bb  directly  as  possible,  and  to  the  tendency  of  merchandise  to  find  dis- 
tribution along  the  lines  of  least  resistance.  Its  snccess  depends  on  economy  and 
on  service  to  society.  Its  right  to  exist  is  measured  only  by  its  benefits  to  the 
commanity. 

The  producer  is  benefited  by  any  means  which  reduces  the  expense  of  getting 
hia  goods  into  the  hands  of  the  consumer.  Consolidation  of  distribution  increases 
greatiy  the  volume  of  single  transactions  and  thos  reduces  the  risk  of  loss  and 
the  cost  of  selling. 

The  same  influences  tend  to  reduce  the  price  to  the  cmisumer.  All  the  savings 
ot  the  manufacturer  through  the  department-store  system,  pins  the  reduction  in 
retail  profits,  should  go  to  the  consumer.  That  this  is  the  practical  result  is  shown 
by  the  reduction  in  retail  prices  in  recent  years.  The  retailers'  percentage  on  dry 
goods  has  been  reduced  one-half  during  the  last  20  years.  Kitchen  ntensila  of 
agate  ware,  wooden-ware  articles,  and  many  housekeeping  articles  of  different 
kinds,  have  been  reduced  50  per  cent  or  more  in  price  during  the  same  period. 
Standard  patterns  of  French  china  and  glassware  are  sold  at  'i'l  per  cent  less  than 
before.  Part  of  these  various  reductions  arecertainlyattribntable  to  the  improve- 
ment in  methods  of  rettdl  business.  The  net  profits  of  great  retail  stores  now 
vary  from  3  to  6  per  cent  on  the  business  done.     (451,  4-13.) 

Mr.  YoDNQ,  manager  of  the  Fair  department  store.  Chicago,  names  first  amimg 
the  advantages  of  an  fstahlishment  of  this  kind,  with  some  40  departments,  the 
economy  in  oaying  by  doing  away  with  the  jobber.  Dei)artme!it  stores  godirict 
to  the  manufacturer,  as  the  small  retail  merchant  can  not  do.  Another  adviin- 
tage  is  the  convenience  to  the  custonii'i 
under  one  roof.  Another  is  the  econoiii> 
may  go  into  a  small  retail  store  and  not  ti 
100  times  as  large  there  may  be  a  thons;iTi 
clerks  serve  more  people  than  in  small  .-t'  ■! 
from  one  department  to  another  as  the  ruj.  ■< 
in  selling  resultin  a  saving  to  thecnstoim  rin  ' 
the  customer  is  served  more  cheaply  in  tlifil'^j 
cry  out  against  them.     (696,  607.)     (See  X"> 

"Mr.  Chalifoux.  a  department-store  nicic 
ment  stores  are  able  to  supply  commo<iin">i  I 
They  have  come  to  stay  and  to  grow.    Ti 

fnum.  There  is  the  saving  in  thr 
ixpensesof  theowner  of  the  small 
B,  and  salesmen.  Rents  are  also  t;;: 
tB  JUffw  York  in  driving  boaiaeBe  ii. 
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store  has  g^reat  advantages  in  baying  goods.  It  has  unquestioned  credit,  and 
besides  can  often  get  about  7  per  cent  discount  by  X)aying  cash,  which  the  average 
aoall  trader  does  not  get.  It  buys  largely  from  the  manufacturers  directly,  sav- 
ing the  expense  of  miodlemen  and  of  reshipment  of  goods.  It  can  also  often  buy 
]2if^  job  lots  at  reduced  prices.  Most  manufacturers  have,  toward  the  end  of 
the  season,  a  large  stock  of  specialties  which  must  be  disposed  of.  These  they 
offer  to  the  department  stores  in  entire  lots,  often  at  half  the  former  prices,  and 
the  stores  can  sell  these  at  low  figures,  underbidding  small  dealers. 

Department  stores  are  not  popular  with  the  i)eople,  yet  most  of  the  people  buy 
from  them  because  of  the  cheaper  prices.  The  system  has  evolved  naturally  and 
will  tend  still  further  to  increase.     (339-343.) 

Mr.  Roth,  editor  of  the  Retailers'  Journal,  says  one-line  retailers  can  sell  just 
te  cheaply  as  department  stores,  because,  while  the  latter  can  buy  more  cheaply 
than  the  small  retailers,  their  expenses  are  a  great  deal  higher.  He  finds  that  it 
costs  a  retail  ^ocer  about  12  to  12^  per  cent  to  do  business,  and  the  department 
store  about  18  to  18^  per  cent  to  do  business  in  that  line,  on  account  of  the  expen-  . 
dve  rent  and  the  salary  of  the  manager,  who  gets  as  much  as  nearly  all  the  clerks'* 
pat  together.  He  knows  of  one  department  store  in  Chicago  which  advertises 
groceries  and  sells  them  at  a  loss,  and  makes  it  up  on  other  lines.  The  outside 
retailer  conld  compete  with  honest  business,  even  in  department  stores.  (706, 
707,709,711.) 

Mr.  QouDiB.  a  retail  merchant,  thinks  the  i)eople  are  humbu^^ed  by  the  depart- 
ment stores,  and  act  contrary  to  their  own  interests  in  patronizing  them.  (727.) 
2.  Advantage  in  buying. — Mr.  Woodward  says  the  department  store  has  the 
advantage  of  quantity  only  in  buying;  being  able  to  use  immense  quantities,  it 
demands  and  gets  lower  prices.  In  many  lines  the  quantity  purchased  enables  it 
tofiell  goods  cheai)er  than  the  one-line  stores  can.  Goods  are  bought  direct  from 
the  manufacturers  wherever  possible,  and  the  department  stores  have  materially 
dt^creased  the  number  of  dealers  between  the  manufacturer  and  the  retailer. 
There  is  now  almost  no  jobbing  trade  in  Boston.  Silks,  velvets,  dress  goods, 
hosiery,  underwear,  linens,  and  all  the  classes  of  ready-made  goods  for  ladies, 
musses,  and  children  are  bought  direct  from  the  manufacturers.  The  Wamsutta 
Mills  are  so  large  a  corporation  that  only  jobbers  can  buy  from  them,  but  other 
manufacturers  of  cotton  goods  will  sometimes  sell  to  a  large  store.  Mr.  Wood- 
ward believes  that  the  public  gets  the  greater  part  of  the  benefit  of  the  saving  by 
large  purchases,  and  that  in  manv  cases  the  oenefit  to  the  consumer  is  greater 
pMui  the  difference  in  the  price.  If  the  wholesale  price  of  merchandise  is  85  cents, 
it  will  have  to  be  sold  above  $1 ,  but  if  it  can  be  oought  at  80  cents,  the  depart- 
ment-store price  will  be  $1;  so  the  effort  of  every  buyer  in  the  department  store 
i-^  to  get  that  merchandise  if  possible  in  such  quantities  that  it  can  be  bought  for 
^  cents.  The  profits  of  business  are  smaller  than  formerly.  Among  the  manu- 
iacturers,  also,  competition  is  so  strong  that  it  is  a  continual  struggle  to  get  a 
profit.  They  are  continually  striving  to  invent  new  styles  or  to  make  improve- 
ments so  as  to  ^et  an  advantage  in  price.  Style  is  a  much  more  important  element 
than  formerly.  The  cost  of  manufacturing  has  been  so  reduced  that  there  is  com- 
paratively little  x)oor  merchandise.  The  struggle  is  to  get  something  better  and 
handsomer  than  competitors  have.     (735,  736.) 

One  of  the  chief  economies  secured  by  the  great  modem  retail  store,  accordinjj 
to  Mr.  Wanamaker,  is  in  buying  goods  directly  from  the  manufacturer,  elimi- 
Jiating  commission  men  and  jobbers.  Until  recently  the  manufacturer  took  great 
nsks  in  his  production.  It  might  be  several  months  or  a  year  after  they  were 
loade  before  the  goods  would  reach  the  consumer.  Meantime  styles  might  have 
changed,  or  in  any  case  the  exact  demand  might  fail  to  equal  the  supply.  The 
manufacturer  was  compelled  to  bear  the  interest  on  the  goods  during  the  time 
they  were  held.  Moreover,  there  were  expenses  and  profits  to  be  paid,  first  to  the 
commission  man  and  next  to  the  jobber,  each  of  whom  must  maintain  a  separate 
^t^bltthment,  involving  added  expense  and  added  risk.  Finally  the  manufac- 
r^J^^ound  greater  difficulty  in  making  his  collections  from  the  jobbers  and  the 
lobbers  in  making  their  collections  from  small  dealers  than  is  the  case  when  the 
wxsiness  is  done  with  great  concerns. 

At  present  the  manufacturer  deals  directly  with  the  retailer,  in  the  case  at 
^t  of  the  large  stores.  The  retailer  is  directly  in  touch  with  the  consumer  and 
»J^W8  what  is  likely  to  be  demanded.  The  manufacturer  often  has  the  retailer's 
order  before  beginnmg  to  manufacture  at  aU.  He  can  thus  make  his  goods  more 
Closely  in  conformity  with  demand,  and  nearer  to  the  time  of  distribution.  He 
tnns  gaves  risk  and  interest.  In  some  cases  also  the  great  store  buys  raw  material 
^^^Tita  it  in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer,  who  perhaps  could  not  buy  at  as 
?ooa  prices  because  of  lack  of  credit  or  because  of  smaller  purchases. 
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The  profits  of  the  commission  man  and  the  jobber  are  eliminated  by  the  mod- 
em method  of  distribntion.  Mr.  Wanamaker  declares  that  he  does  not  know  a 
single  dry-goods  commission  house  to-day  in  Philadelphia.  There  are  still  a  few 
in  New  York,  bnt  they  are  only  remnants  of  the  old  system,  some  of  them  exist- 
ing because  they  are  part  owners  in  the  mills.  In  Philadelphia  there  are  probably 
not  10  dry-goods  jobbing  houses.  An  agent  of  the  manufacturer  can  go  directly 
to  the  cities  a^d  get  orders  for  all  the  styles  which  are  to  be  used  in  the  great 
stores. 

Finally,  the  collection  of  accoxmts  from  such  firms  as  Marshall  Field  or 
McCreery  is  certain  in  every  case,  and  the  risk  of  bad  accounts,  which  was  for- 
merly serious,  disappears.    (455, 456, 460.) 

Even  as  regards  goods  made  abroad,  the  department  stores  deal  directly  with 
the  manufacturers,  although  the  smaller  stores  still  buy  from  importers  and  job- 
bers. The  same  system  of  ordering  goods  before  they  are  manufactured  prevails 
to  a  very  considerable  extent.  Mr.  Wanamaker  has  an  office  in  Paris,  and  his 
buvers  from  this  country  visit  that  city  frequently,  keeping  their  finger  on  the 
pulse  of  demand  in  this  country  at  the  same  time.  The  permanent  organization 
m  Paris  is  continually  reaching  out  to  find  the  manufacturers  of  different  classes 
of  goods.    Other  great  concerns  have  a  similar  system.    (458.) 

All  of  these  economies  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  department  store  to  transfer 
to  its  customers  by  reducing  prices.  If  goods  can  be  offered  at  lower  prices,  the 
patronage  of  the  store  will  be  increased.    (456.) 

Mr.  Ghalifoux  says  that  the  tendency  of  the  concentration  of  retail  business 
in  large  establishments  is  to  enable  goods  to  be  bought  directly  from  manufac- 
turers, saving  the  expense  of  middlemen.  Ultimately  the  jobber  will  probably 
disappear  altogether,  although  dealings  through  commission  agents  will  still 
largely  continue.  By  this  system  there  will  be  saving  in  freight  as  well  as  in 
expense  of  handling.  The  witness  has  known  goods  made  in  Lawrence  to  be 
shipped  to  New  York  and  back  again  to  Lowell.    (841.) 

Mr.  Roth  testifies  that  in  Baltimore.  New  York,  and  Cincinnati  there  are  asso- 
ciations of  retailers  for  purchasing  direct  from  the  manufacturers.  In  Chicago 
a  wholesale  drughouse  has  been  started  by  the  druggists  to  enable  them  to  buy 
more  cheaply.    Me  predicts  that  the  jobber  yhiil  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

3.  Department  stores  and  factories, — ^Mr.  Wakahaeer  says  that  it  is  not  now 
common  for  owners  of  department  stores  to  manufacture  their  own  ^^oods.  The 
witness  formerly  thought  it  would  be  economical  for  him  to  establish  his  own 
factories  for  certain  classes  of  goods,  but  he  found  that  manufacturing  is  quite 
a  different  business  from  selling.  If  the  dealer  owns  the  factory  he  must  keep  it 
going  all  the  time,  and  if  there  is  any  loss  on  the  goods  it  is  his  own  loss  and  not 
that  of  a  separate  manufacturer.    (456, 457.) 

4.  Convenience  of  department  stores. — Mr.  Wanamaker  says  that  department 
stores  are  especially  convenient  for  persons  living  at  a  distance  from  the  city, 
who  come  only  occasionally  to  make  purchases.  The  stock  on  hand  is  so  large, 
and  is  kept  so  constantly  replenished,  that  they  are  able  to  select  goods  more 
easily  than  if  they  had  to  visit  many  separate  stores.    (465.) 

€.  Methods  of  business. — Sizeofthe  Wanamaker  stores, — ^Mr.WAKAMAKEh 
testifies  that  his  store  in  Philadelphia  occupies  a  block  of  land  fronting  250  feet 
on  Market  street  and  488  feet  on  Chestnut  street.  The  floor  area  is  about  16  acres, 
or,  if  the  warehouses  in  use  in  Philadelphia  be  included,  about  20  acres.  The 
number  of  employees  is  5,660,  and  the  value  of  the  stock  about  $6,000,000.  Mr. 
Wanamaker  supposes  that  the  real  estate  is  worth,  perhaps,  flO,OCK) ,000,  and  there 
is  not  less  than  $1,000,000  of  capital  invested  in  goods  in  transit  or  in  process  of 
manufacture,  etc.  Sometimes  as  many  as  40,000  people  pass  through  the  doors 
in  a  day.  The  New  York  store  of  Mr.  Wanamaker,  which  has  been  established  only 
8  years,  is  growing  rapidly  and  may,  perhaps,  eclipse  the  Philadelphia  store.  It 
employs  nearly  4,000  persons.  The  building  occupied,  which  was  Duilt  by  A.  T. 
Stewart,  is  wonderfully  well  suited  for  its  purpose.     (467, 468.) 

2.  Character  of  goods,  bankrupt  stocks,  etc.—^r.  Woodward  says  no  first-class 
store  would  buy  a  bankrupt  stock,  and  he  thinks  a  second-class  store  would  not. 
The  advertising  of  such  stocks  has  ceased  almost  altogether  within  a  few  years. 
The  cutting  of  prices  upon  certain  articles  and  the  advertising  of  bankrupt  stocks 
are  most  prevalent  in  third-class  stores.     (788.) 

Mr.  Wanamaker  says  that  while  there  are  differences  in  the  character  of  depart- 
ment stores,  some  having  a  high  policy  and  others  not,  the  larger  and  better  stores 
mostly  avoid  all  forms  of  claptrap  and  deception  in  the  sale  of  goods. 

Thus  the  witness  declares  that  only  inexperienced  merchants  and  idiots  make 
it  a  practice  to  buy  bankrupt  stocks  and  aavertdse  them  as  such  at  e2ctraordinarily 
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low  prices.  It  is  an  insnlt  to  the  kind  of  people  with  whom  a  large  dealer  ought 
to  do  business  to  tempt  them  to  bny  a  thing  at  half  price  because  it  is  bankrupt. 
Goods  which  are  left  in  bankruptcy  are  usually  only  the  debris  of  the  business. 
Occasionally,  however,  dealers  buy  bankrupt  stocks  and  advertise  them  as  much 
liurger  ti^an  they  actually  are,  putting  in  a  lot  of  unsalable  goods  left  over  in 
thmr  own  busmess. 

The  aim  of  Mr.  Wanamskker's  stores,  and  of  others  of  similar  character,  is  to 
keep  goods  always  fresh.  Anvthing  that  is  the  least  bit  old  is  killed  in  some  way 
or  other,  l^ot  only  do  goods  degenerate  and  become  unsalable  through  age,  but 
there  is  a  constant  accumulation  of  interest  on  the  cost.  A  great  many  goods  in  a 
great  store  become  old  within  80  days. 

The  department  store  is  able  to  hold  the  manufacturer  responsible  to  a  consid- 
erable degree  for  the  quality  of  his  goods,  as  the  small  retail  store  can  not  do. 
The  department  store  will  take  back  from  customers  goods  which  are  unsatisf ac- 
tory,  and  if  the  fault  is  with  the  manufacturer  the  trade  of  the  store  is  so  impor- 
tant he  is  willing  to  make  good  the  loss. 

The  better  class  of  department  stores  do  not  deceive  as  to  the  quality  of  their 
goods.  There  are  always  2  or  3  qualities  of  any  class  of  goods.  Tne  better 
^^rades  made  by  standard  manufacturers  are  imitated  b^  others,  some  element  of 
inferiority  creeping  in.  There  are  stores  which  make  it  a  business  to  sell  these 
lower  grai^es  of  goods,  often  deceiving  the  pu blic.  Mr.  Wanamaker  says,  however, 
that  in  his  own  stores  and  bthers  of  a  similar  character  it  is  recognized  that  the 
growth  of  the  business  depends  upon  pleasing  the  purchaser.  The  first  essential 
is  to  tell  the  truth  about  goods.  Otherwise  the  buyer  may  find  out  the  deception 
and  will  be  lost  as  a  customer.  -  Accordingly,  it  is  the  rule  that  any  goods  which 
are  unsatisfactory  may  be  brought  back,  and  often  even  that  goods  may  be  brought 
back  simply  because  they  are  not  wanted.  Sometimes  this  involves  a  loss,  and 
sometimes  goods  are  returned  without  sufficient  reason,  but  it  is  better  to  satisfy 
everyone  than  to  make  trouble.  The  employees  are  made  to  realize  that  there  is 
something  more  to  be  sought  than  temporary  profit.  The  man  who  cheats  can 
not  exist  permanentlv  in  business. 

Mr.  Wanamaker  also  declares  that,  although  he  would  not  charge  dishonest 
purpose  against  dealers  marking  articles  1  or  3  cents  below  a  round  number  price, 
it  seems  to  him  a  mere  catchpenny  device.  The  Wanamaker  stores  require  all 
goods  to  be  marked  at  multiples  of  5  cents.     (459-462.) 

3.  Alleged  fraud  in  leaders,  special  sales,  and  advertisements. — Mr.  Goudie,  a 
retail  dealer  of  Chicago,  says  one  of  the  greatest  objections  to  the  department 
stores  is  the  lying  and  intentional  misrepresentation  indulged  in  by  their  adver- 
tising managers.  Their  displav  advertisements  in  the  Sunday  papers  in  all  the 
great  cities  are  in  large  x)art  willful  misrepresentations.  In  the  line  of  millinery 
every  article  is  oflfered  at  what  is  declared  to  be  less  than  half  its  value.  Dress 
goods  said  to  be  worth  from  75  cents  to  $1  a  yard  are  offered  for  25  cents.  The 
explanation  is  that  these  goods  are  the  remains  of  some  special  lines  made  to  meet 
a  special  market  or  season:  when  they  were  novelties  they  commanded  fancy 
prices,  but  the  market  having  been  glutted  **  the  water  has  been  saueezed  out," 
and  they  are  then  offered  at  their  real  v^ue.  Goods  can  not  be  bought  bv  depart- 
ment stores  below  their  true  market  value  one  time  in  a  hundred,  and  when  they 
sav  they  are  prepared  to  sell  $1  goods  for  25  cents  they  are  not  telling  the  truth. 
(727.) 

Mr.  S.  W.  Both,  publisher  of  the  Retailers*  Journal,  and  secretary  of  the  Cook 
Gonnt^  Retail  Dealers*  Association,  savs  the  Chicago  papers  contain  fraudulent 
advertisements  of  all  the  bi^  stores  in  the  city  every  day,  mtended  merely  to  draw 
the  crowds.  Spool  cotton  is  advertised  at  2  cents  a  sx>ool,  when  the  cost  to  the 
retailer  is  49  cents  a  dozen.  When  the  purchaser  gets  to  the  store,  and  not  until 
then,  he  is  limited  to  2  spools.  For  the  goods  advertised  there  is  perhaps  only  one 
saleswoman,  and  she  must  be  as  slow  as  possible.  Sugar  is  advertised  and  sold  in 
amounts  limited  to  5  or  10  pounds  at  half  a  cent  less  than  it  actually  costs.  Bak- 
ing powder  has  also  been  sold  far  below  cost.  Muslin  costing  at  wholesale  7i 
cents  is  advertised  for4i  cents.  About  20  or  25  per  cent  of  those  who  get  into  the 
line  will  succeed  in  getting  some  of  it,  but  not  more  than  5  yards,  after  standing 
in  line  for  an  hour  or  two.  Rubbers  costing  75  cents  were  advertised  one  day  at 
19  cente,  but  it  took  at  least  half  an  hour  for  each  customer  to  get  his  rubbers. 
At  one  time  $5  gold  pieces  were  sold  for  $4.90.  Twelve  dollar  suits  are  advertised 
for  $4.90,  or  $6  or  $7  suits  for  $8,  when  there  is  only  1  suit.  When  a  customer  comes 
in  they  tell  him  they  have  ;not  his  size,  but  have  some  other  goods  a  little  bit 
higher.  The  small  retailer  i;an  not  do  this,  because  his  customers  are  generally 
fnends  in  the  neighborhood  and  he  must  give  them  what  he  advertises.     (705-710. ) 

Mr.  Both  thiiiks  the  United  States  ought  to  protect  dealers  and  consumers 
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against  frandtQent  advertising,  and  recommends  the  provisions  of  tbe  New  York 
law  for  a  national  law  affecting  interstate  commerce.  '  (705. 708, 709.) 

Mr.  Roth  says  that  when  imported  goods  are  advertised  far  below  the  regular 
wholesale  price  they  are  merely  miitations.  Liqnors  manufactured  in  Chicago  are 
sold  all  over  the  country  as  imported  liquors.  Cigars  manufactured  in  Chicago 
are  advertised  as  Habanas,  Key  West,  or  imported  cigars.  Hennessy  and  Fi'ench 
Martel  brandy,  Old  Pepper,  Kummel,  and  Canadian  Club  whisky  have  been  imi- 
tated largely.  Department  store  managers  have  been  arrested  and  fined  for  selling 
such  fraudulent  goods.  The  Wine  and  Spirits  Association  prosecutes  dealers  in 
such  cases.     (705-707.) 

4.  Denial  of  fraud  in  leaders  and  special  sales, — Mr.  Chalipoux  says  depart- 
ment stores  frequently  reduce  the  prices  of  particular  classes  of  goods  below  cost 
for  the  sake  of  attracting  business;  although  in  many  instances  goods  advertised 
as  sold  much  below  value  are  really  worth  no  more  than  the  price  asked,  while  in 
other  cases  they  are  goods  bought  in  job  lots  at  special  prices,  and  frequently  more 
or  less  unseasonable.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  '*  faking,"  but  not  among 
the  most  reputable  stores.    (841-343. ) 

Mr.  Wanahaker  says  that  while  it  is  the  practice  in  small  stores  and  large 
stores  to  sell  certain  lines  of  goods  at  less  than  cost  for  the  sake  of  attracting 
custom,  his  own  store  never  resorts  to  the  practice,  believing  that  it  is  injurious 
to  business  in  the  long  run.  If  money  is  lost  on  one  thing  it  must  be  made  up 
on  something  else,  and  sooner  or  later  the  buyers  of  the  goods  which  have  their 
prices  raised  in  this  way  vnll  be  dissatisfied  and  will  no  longer  be  caught  with 
oaits  in  the  way  of  leaders.    (465.) 

Mr.  Wanamaker  says  further  that  experience  has  shown  him  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  handle  the  best  quality  of  goods  in  order  to  hold  customers.  The  goods 
which  are  advertised  at  greatly  reduced  prices  are  usually  shopworn  and  unsatis- 
factory. Books  sold  at  greatly  reduced  prices  are  usually  old  and  dirty.  A  man 
may  disregard  the  sound  principles  of  business,  which  demand  that  all  customers 
shall  be  pleased,  and  may  make  more  money  in  8  years  than  his  competitor  can 
make  in  6  years,  but  at  the  end  of  the  3  years  he  will  have  no  business,  while  his 
competitor  at  the  end  of  the  6  years  will  have  a  better  business  than  before.    (4(J6. ) 

5.  The  one-price  system, — Mr.  Wanamaker  declares  that  in  his  own  store  and 
most  other  large  department  stores  the  prices  are  the  same  to  all  buyers,  regard- 
less of  the  quantity  of  poods  bought.  Of  course,  there  are  changes  made  from 
time  to  time  in  the  price  of  a  whole  line  of  goods,  for  the  sake  of  disposing  of 
them  or  for  other  reasons.  Sometimes,  if  it  is  the  intention  to  reduce  the  price 
of  a  line  of  goods,  they  will  be  withdrawn  altogether  from  sale  for  a  few  days  in 
order  that  no  one  may  pay  a  materially  higher  price  one  day  than  prevails  the 
next.  The  Wanamaker  stores  grant  a  discount  of  10  per  cent  to  ministers,  and 
one  of  6  per  cent  to  dressmakers  who  buy  goods  for  customers  and  who  declare 
that  they  can  not  afford  to  do  that  work  for  nothing.  Discounts  are  also  given 
to  persons  who  act  as  purchasing  agents  for  others.  These  discounts  are  main- 
tained because  of  old  customs,  but  they  are  detrimental  to  the  business.  No 
extra  price  is  charged  to  other  buyers  on  account  of  these  discounts,  the  proprie- 
tor suffering  the  entire  loss  in  profit. 

The  price  of  goods  depends  strictly  on  the  cost.  If  a  line  of  goods  is  bought  at 
a  specially  low  price,  the  public  is  given  the  advantage.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
not  the  practice  of  Mr.  Wanamaker  to  sell  goods  at  less  than  cost  as  leaders,  or 
to  advertise  bankrupt  stocks.  In  the  small  retail  stores  it  was  frequently  the 
custom  to  sell  goods  at  different  prices,  according  to  the  apparent  means  of  the 
buyer  or  according  to  the  skill  of  the  buyer  in  bargaining.  By  the  one-price 
system  the  buyer  knows  exactly  what  he  is  getting.  The  adoi^tion  of  this  superior 
system  in  one  store  forces  its  suloption  in  others  which  are  competing.  (453,  464, 
465.) 

6.  Mail  order  departments. — Mr.  Wanamaker  says  that  mail-order  departments 
are  not  an  injustice  to  local  dealers,  since  people  in  the  small  towns  would  not 
buy  from  the  large  cities  if  they  could  get  the  goods  they  wanted  at  their  own 
home  stores.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  mail-order  business  does  not  pay  the  great 
stores,  but  they  are  compelled  to  carry  it  on  to  accommodate  outside  customers 
who  sometimes  visit  the  store  itself.  The  expense  of  samples,  which  are  often 
ordered  without  any  intention  of  buying,  is  considerable.  Then  there  is  the  cost 
of  sending  the  goods  and  of  collecting  the  money,  and  the  risk  that  the  goods  will 
be  unsatisfactory  and  will  be  returned.  The  system  also  involves  extensive 
bookkeeping.     ( 464. ) 

D.  EflTect  of  department  stores  on  small  dealers.— 1-  Evil  effects.— 
Mr.  D.  R.  (jk)UDiK,  a  retail  merchant  of  (Chicago,  says  that  the  department  store  is 
a  decided  injury,  in  his  opinion,  not  only  to  business  men,  manufacturers,  pro- 
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dTicers,  and  retailers,  bnt  also  to  the  public.  He  says  it  is  one  of  the  worst  and 
strongest  trusts  in  existence,  and  subject  to  the  same  objection  as  other  trusts; 
namely,  that  it  is  an  instrument  for  economizing,  and  thereby  restricting  the 
people's  opportunities  for  making  a  living,  in  the  following  ways:  (1)  Economy 
of  space:  100  departments  on  a  single  floor  will  do  more  business  than  100  small 
stores  in  the  same  lines  of  trade,  so  that  one  floor  of  a  department  store  puts  out 
of  use  or  renders  unnecessary  the  erection  of  100  independent  buildings,  and  as 
its  cost  will  not  exceed  25  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  100  buildings,  less  than  25 
per  cent  of  the  workmen  are  required  to  provide  the  necessary  accommodations. 
The  cost  of  repairs  and  maintenance  will  be  in  the  same  proportion.  This  con- 
centration of  trade  depresses  the  value  of  all  real  estate  outside  of  the  business 
center,  and  the  greater  the  facilities  for  cheap  and  rapid  transportation,  the  more 
widespread  the  evil  and  the  greater  the  inequality  in  ground  values,  which  not 
only  lessens  the  profits  of  the  landholders,  but  reduces  the  city's  taxes  from  real 
estate.  (2)  Economy  in  service:  A  single  girl  takes  in  more  money  than  a  small 
store  employing  2  or  3  persons.  (3)  Economy  in  salaries,  by  substituting  child 
for  adult  labor, leaving  men  and  women  unemployed.  The  children  are  demiuded 
of  their  natural  heritage  of  youth,  growth,  and  health,  and  become  dwarfed  and 
prematurely  aged  men  and  women.  The  slight  regard  for  parental  authority 
among  children  is  traceable  to  the  same  cause:  because  they  can  earn  a  few  dol- 
lars a  week  children  are  independent  of  authority.  (4)  Economy  in  the  nurchase 
of  goods,  by  buying  in  large  quantities,  forcing  the  manufacturer  to  sell  at  the 
closest  margin,  and  thereby  restricting  his  ability  to  pay  living  w'ages.  When- 
ever merchandise  is  sold  below  the  cost  of  production  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the 
mechanics  who  make  it,  who  lose  either  directly  in  unpaid  wages  or  indirectly  in 
depression  of  wages  and  demoralization  of  the  labor  market. 

Mr.  €k>udie  denies  that  the  department  stores  sell  more  cheaply  than  the  small 
stores.  He  admits  that  in  some  cases  the  purchaser  receives  better  values,  but 
says  he  should  not  be  willing  to  throw  laoor  out  of  employment  by  going  to  a 
department  store  for  cheaper  goods.  The  father  of  the  department  store  in  Chi- 
cago, after  being  in  business  some  17  years,  5  of  which  were  consumed  in  getting 
his  busines  to  a  big  paying  basis,  accumulated  an  estate  of  $15,000,000,  though 
during  8  years  of  the  time  he  had  a  partner  who  drew  one-third  of  the  profits. 
Mr.  Goudie  therefore  estimates  the  profits  of  the  establishment  to  be  at  least 
$1 ,500,000  a  year,  which  wotdd  give  an  annual  income  of  $1 ,500  to  1 ,000  small  store 
keepers.  Mr.  Gk>udie  considers  the  concentration  of  capital  in  a  few  hands  and  of 
business  in  centers  of  population  one  of  the  great  dangers  of  the  age,  and  says 
the  best  interests  of  the  people  demand  that  they  do  their  trading  over  as  large  an 
area  as  they  conveniently  can,  not  forgetting  their  neighbors.     (723-725.) 

Mr.  Roth  says  the  relation  of  the  retail  merchant  to  department  stores  is  not 
the  same  as  that  of  individual  manufacturers  to  great  industrial  combinations, 
bec*ausc  goods  can  be  obtained  in  any  quantity  from  the  manufacturers.     (713.) 

Mr.  Myers,  President  of  the  Memphis  Trskdes  and  Labor  Council,  thinks  that 
large  department  stores  are  very  injurious  to  small  dealers  and  also  to  real  estate 
owners,  and  that  while  they  sell  some  goods  cheaper,  they  sell  other  gogds  higher 
than  other  dealers,  the  average  sales  being  no  cheax)er  than  in  smaller  estabush- 
ments.     (500.) 

2.  Sales  below  cot*.— Mr.  Qoudie  thinks  it  unquestionable  that  the  business  of 
department  stores  is  purposly  intended  to  crush  out  the  small  stores.  A  depart- 
ment store  occasionally  advertises  staple  advertised  brands  of  cigars  at  8  for  a 
quarter,  which  is  4  cents  a  box  less  than  the  ordinary  retailer  must  pay  for  them, 
tnougb  by  getting  them  in  lots  of  10,000  it  can  make  a  very  slight  profit.  Men 
who  read  the  advertisement  naturally  ask  at  their  regular  cigar  store  if  they  get 
8  for  a  ouarter;  but  the  ordinary  retailer  would  be  selling  under  cost  at  that 
figure.    The  customers  reason  that  the  retailers  must  be  getting  a  very  large 

Srofit;  they  are  dissatisfied,  and  probably  go  somewhere  else  for  their  cigars.  A 
epartment  store  with  10  cheap  assistants  will  sell  more  confectionery  than  100 
confectionery  stores  scattered  through  the  city.  It  advertises  a  popular  line  of 
confectionery  at  cost  or  a  little  under  cost  to  the  ordinary  retailer,  but  on  the 
cheaper  goods,  that  are  sold' to  the  masses,  it  gets  a  fair  and  in  some  cases  a  good 
profit.  Mr.  Goudie  has  bought  the  finest  chocolates  in  one  of  these  stores  for 
about  8  cents  lees  than  actual  cost  to  ^he  men  who  sold  them;  but  the  same  firm 
was  selling  another  class  of  goods  by  the  i>ound  at  a  higher  price  than  Mr.  Goudie 
wa.^  chargmg  by  the  ounce.  What  is  true  of  the  cigar  and  confectionery  depart- 
ments, he  says,  is  true  of  every  department  in  the  store.  (723,  724;  Compare 
Roth.  709, 711.) 

Mr.  WooDWABD  says  that  in  most  cases  where  prices  are  cut  on  a  particular  line 
of  goods,  there  are  reasons  which  make  it  advisable,  if  not  necessary.    It  is  gener- 
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ally  considered  advisable  for  grocery  stores  to  sell  sngar  at  cost,  because  cnstomerB 
go  from  one  store  to  another  asking  the  price  of  sngar.  The  same  thing  was  once 
tme  of  nails  in  the  hardware  business.  Certain  foreign  perfumes,  such  as  Lubin's 
extracts,  have  for  years  been  sold  at  practically  the  cost  of  imx)ortation ,  not  because 
the  stores  want  to,  but  because  well-to-do  people  want  that  class  of  goods  and  ask 
for  Lubin's  extracts  in  different  places,  with  tne  result  that  the  price  comes  to  be 
what  they  cost.  As  a  rule  more  profit  is  made  on  luxuries  than  on  necessaries, 
but  a  profit  can  not  be  made  on  that  article  because  it  is  so  well  known.  In  an 
experience  of  25  years  Mr.  Woodward  has  never  known  of  anv  agreement  among 
merchants  concerning  it,  but  vdthin  10  days  [May,  1900,]  he  has  heard  that  New 
York  merchants  were  getting  tired  of  the  competition  and  had  agreed  that  the 
goods  must  pay  a  profit. 

Mr.  Woodward  says  listerine  costs  59  cents  and  a  fraction,  and  is  retailed  at  60 
cents.  It  is  necessary  to  buy  a  quantity  larger  than  the  small  dealer  would  buy 
in  order  to  make  the  cost  less  than  60  cents.  It  is  sold  for  60  cents  because  it  is 
easier  and  cheaper  to  supplv  customers  quickly  vdthout  questioning  or  criticism, 
than  to  stand  a  cross  fire  of  criticism  and  questioning  because  the  price  is  a  cent 
or  5  cents  higher  than  somewhere  else.  Ajiother  reason  perhaps  equally  impor- 
tant is  that  investment  in  these  articles  does  not  employ  the  merchant's  capital, 
because  he  gets  credit  until  the  10th  of  the  following  month,  and  sells  the  goods 
to  a  great  extent  before  he  pays  for  them.  Half  the  articles  advertised  in  the 
magazines  are  so  well  known  that  it  is  im]X)8sible  to  get  a  great  or  in  many  cases 
a  fair  profit  on  them. 

Mr.  Woodward  does  not  consider  this  an  evil,  because  99  x)eople  out  of  100  get 
the  benefit  of  it.  The  number  of  articles  which  any  good  mercnant  sells  at  cost 
is  necessarily  limited.  He  must  make  a  profit  on  90  to  95  per  cent  of  the  articles 
in  the  store  to  make  up  for  the  profit  he  loses  on  the  others.  A  good  merchant 
knows  where  to  stop  in  competitive  effort     (781-784. ) 

3.  Statements  of  d^Mrtment-atore  representatives, — ^Mr.  Wanamakbr  says  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  difficulties  of  storekeepers  on  a  small  scale  are 
increased  hy  the  growth  of  large  stores.  At  the  same  time  the  failure  of  stores 
is  no  new  thing,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  attribute  failures  solely  to  the  competition 
of  great  stores.  It  has  been  estimated  that  during  the  past  60  years  96  x>er  cent 
of  those  embarking  in  business  have  failed.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  in 
Philadelphia  as  many  retail  stores  as  there  have  ever  been.  There  will  always  be 
a  place  for  the  small  store,  in  view  of  its  local  convenience  or  of  the  preference 
of  buyers  for  direct  personal  service.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  so-called  exclusive 
stores  have  always  handled  a  considerable  variety  of  goods.  Most  of  them  have 
not  less  than  10  classes.  The  department  store  merely  extends  this  system  more 
widely. 

Mr.  Wanamaker  denies  that  there  is  any  element  of  monox)oly  in  the  depart- 
ment-store business,  but  declares  that  its  irmuenc^  is  strongly  against  monopoly. 
Retailing  on  a  large  scale  is  the  result  of  comp>etition.  The  keen  rivalry  between 
different  dealers  prevents  them  from  combining  amonff  themselves.  The  vast 
variety  of  merchandise  which  each  store  reqtures  mskkes  combination  among 
them  to  control  manufactured  articles  and  their  prices  practically  impossible. 
There  has  been  no  manifest  tendency  toward  combination  among  department 
stores.  The  ability  of  the  department  store  to  take  trade  away  from  smaller 
stores  depends  entirely  upon  its  superior  service  and  lower  prices.  Popularity  is 
the  only  element  of  monopoly  in  the  case. 

It  is  not  even  practicable  for  a  great  store  to  monopolize  a  particular  style  of 
goods.  It  is  sometimes  possible  for  one  store  to  buy  the  entire  product  of  some 
factory,  and  that  factory  mav  have  certain  exclusive  patterns  and  qi^alities  of  its 
own,  but  there  are  many  other  mills  which  can  make  either  exactly  the  same 
thing,  or  others  so  nearly  similar  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  monopoly.  A 
great  deal  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  exclusiveness  of  style  or  quality  in  manufac- 
turing is  a  mere  matter  of  fiction.  The  great  advance  in  the  skill  of  American 
manufacturers  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  produce  almost  any  class  of  goods, 
even  eaualing  European  goods  in  quality  in  most  cases.    (452, 456, 457.) 

Finally,  Mr.  Wanamaker  declares  that  the  interests  of  small  storekeepers  are 
not  the  primary-  consideration  in  judging  the  department-store  system.  The 
entire  puolic  is  interested  in  economical  distribution  of  goods.  Business  is  gen- 
erally a  matter  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Many  of  the  retail  dealers  who  have 
been  driven  out  of  business  were  adventurers  or  speculators  rather  than  substan- 
stantial  dealers.  It  is  not  just  to  the  public  to  establish  a  store  for  one  exclusive 
class  of  goods,  for  which  the  chief  demand  occurs  during  a  small  part  of  the  year, 
and  to  saddle  upon  the  consumer  the  expense  of  maintaining  tne  property  and 
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the  organizatioin  of  the  bosmeBs  dnring  the  entire  year.  Department  stores  have 
no  monopoly  characteristics,  but  their  snccess  depends  npon  execntive  ability, 
capitiJ,  and  hard  work.    (452-^455.) 

Mr.  Young,  manager  of  the  Fair  department  store,  Chicago,  admits  that  there 
aro  perhaps  400  or  GOO  empty  retail  stores  in  Chicago,  bnt  he  attribntes  this  con- 
dition to  OTerbuilding  at  me  time  of  the  World^s  Fair.  He  says,  however,  that 
there  are  perhaps  twice  as  many  empty  stores  in  New  York.     (701.) 

Mr.  Woodward  says  the  bosiness  of  dex>artment  stores  in  Washing^n  has  been 
growing  steadily  ever  since  the  beginning.  The  single-line  stores  have  probably 
not  increased  in  the  same  time.  With  regard  to  the  effect  of  department  stores 
npon  the  individnal  stores  Mr.  Woodwara  thinks  that  any  man  who  understands 
his  business  can  remain  in  business  as  long  as  he  wants  to.  He  thinks  the  preju- 
dice against  department  stores  is  not  well  founded.     (781,  785,  786.) 

4.  Influence  on  individual  initiative. — Mr.  Chaufoux  admits  the  tendency  of 
department  stores  to  drive  individual  storekeei)erB  out  of  business  and  to  put 
obetruciions  in  the  way  of  entering  business  on  an  independent  footing.  Oppor- 
tunities for  advancement  are  probably  less  than  under  the  former  system,  although 
many  former  8torekeei)ers  secure  positions  of  trust  at  good  salaries  in  these  stores, 
while  many  clerks  have  opportunity  to  work  ud  to  salaries  greater  than  small 
stores  pay.  The  number  of  Dookkeepers  and  casniers  is  especially  reduced  by  the 
department  store.  Although  the  witness  believes  these  stores,  by  their  economies 
in  nandling  goods,  have  come  to  stav,  he  thinks  that  the  problem  as  to  their  effects 
on  individual  dealers  and  the  possibility  of  remedying  them  demands  thorough 
study  by  practical  men.     (840-842. ) 

5.  Railroad  dincriminaiion  in  favor  of  department  stores. — ^Mr.  Wanahaker 
does  not  know  whether  other  department  stores  get  special  advantages  from  the 
railways  or  not.  He  presumes  that  large  shippers  often  do  get  considerations  in 
one  form  or  another,  although  probably  no  direct  rebates.  The  witness  has 
alwa]^  refused  to  demand  such  discriminations  or  to  combine  with  others  to 
secure  them,  just  as  he  has  refused  to  combine  with  other  dealers  to  obtain  adver- 
tising rates  lees  than  those  generally  prevailing.  He  would  always  be  afraid  that 
someone  else  would  get  a  better  rate  than  himself.     (466.) 

£•  Eflectoii  enii»loyt*e«« — 1.  Qeneral  treatment  of  employees, — ^Mr.  Younq, 
manager  of  the  Fair  oepartment  store,  Chicago,  says  that  in  that  store  the  hours 
of  work  are  from  8  in  the  morning  until  6  at  night,  except  7  nights  before  Christmas, 
when  the  store  is  kept  open  evenings,  and  the  people  are  permitted  to  leave  as  soon 
as  they  can  be  spared.  The  hours  of  labor  are  almost  always  longer  in  a  small 
store  than  in  a  large  one;  the  workers  prefer  the  large  store.  The  cash  girls  work 
only  from  10  in  the  morning  to  6  at  nignt.  They  are  required  to  come  at  8  o'clock, 
bnt,  instead  of  being  put  to  work,  they  are  kept  for  2  hours  in  a  school,  which  is 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  firm.  They  are  taught  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, geogpraphy,  history — ^the  ordinary  studies  of  the  common  school. 

Chairs  are  provided  behind  the  counter  for  the  saleswomen.  Half  an  hour  is 
allowed  for  lunch.  There  is  a  regular  lunch  room  in  the  store  <  and  the  girls  have 
coffee  and  tea  there. 

Probably  55  or  60  per  cent  of  the  employees  in  the  Fair  store  are  male.  (699, 700. ) 

2.  Nuijfier  of  employees, — Mr.  Wanamaker  declares  that  the  employment  of 
labor  is  increi^ed  rather  than  decreased  by  the  department  stores.  The  reduced 
prices  which  the  store  makes  possible  stimulate  consumption  and  increase  em- 
ployment, both  in  the  manufacture  of  goods  and  in  their  distribution.  The  atten- 
tion to  personal  comfort  and  taste  involved  in  the  great  modem  retail  business 
requires  a  large  number  of  persons  for  the  administration  of  the  business,  and 
actually  increases  the  labor  required  to  distribute  a  given  quantity  of  merchandise. 
More  than  the  total  number  of  competent  persons  thrown  out  of  employment  in 
small  stores  by  the  competition  of  tne  great  stores  are  given  employment  in  the 
great  stores  themselves.  The  witness  refers  to  one  retail  firm  which  had  on  its 
pay  roll  9,552  persons,  not  5  yex  cent  of  whom  have  ever  been  in  business  for 
themselves.     (^,  468.} 

Mr^  Woodward  testifies  that  the  department  store  requires  more  help  than  the 
same  amount  of  business  done  in  the  old  way  in  several  stores.  Specially  trained 
help  is  required  in  60  to  80  per  cent  of  the  departments.  A  customer  is  not  a  cus- 
tomer unless  waited  npon  by  people  who  have  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  goods 
they  are  showing.     (785,787.)     (Compare  statements  of  Mr.  Youno,  p.  18. ) 

3.  Earnings  of  employees, — ^Mr.  Young  says  that  the  Fair  store  employs  between 
2.000  and  3,(K)0  people — ^men.  women,  girls,  and  boys.  No  children  under  15  years 
old  are  employed.  At  the  time  of  his  testimony,  in  March,  1900,  wages  were  per- 
haps 15  or  20  per  cent  higher  on  the  average  than  in  the  spring  of  1897.    A  cash 
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p^irl  of  15  years  old  gets  $2.50  a  week.  As  she  becomes  more  efficient  her  pay  is 
increased.  The  wages  paid  in  the  store  range  from  this  rate  up  to  the  earnings 
of  the  general  manager,  which  have  been  more  than  $5(1,000  in  a  year.  The  heads 
of  departments  and  the  buyers  average  about  $5,000  a  year. 

The  majority  of  the  girls  that  work  in  the  department  stores  live  at  home,  and 
perhaps  pay  something  out  of  their  wages  for  board  and  lodging,  and  have  the 
remainder  for  dress.  Mr.  Young  would  not  want  a  girl  who  is  alone  in  the  world 
and  would  have  to  dress  and  feed  herself  out  of  what  she  could  earn  in  the  store. 
Such  a  girl  had  better  go  into  household  service,  where  she  can  earn  more  money. 
It  is  hard  to  get  servants  in  Chicago  for  less  than  $5  or  $6  a  week.  Mr.  Young 
does  not  think  that  any  girl  is  ever  compelled  to  resort  to  immoral  practices  in 
order  to  get  a  living.     (695, 698-701 . ) 

Mr.  Roth  complains  that  the  department  stores  have  turned  many  people  out 
of  work.  Whe^e  men  formerly  received  from  $10  to  $50  a  week,  they  are  replaced 
by  female  help,  receiving  on  an  average  about  $4  to  $4.50  a  week.  Mr.  Roth  once 
advertised  for  girls  for  a  department  store,  and  got  400  or  500  letters  from  appli- 
cants who  would  be  glad  to  get  $4  or  $5  a  week.  Mr.  Roth  has  counted  on  Lake 
street  and  Madison  street  an  average  of  5'  empty  stores  to  a  block  for  at  least  20 
blocks.  •  In  1899  committees  of  the  political  parties  from  the  different  precincts  in 
Chicago  reported  the  number  of  vacant  stores,  and  6,800  were  found.     (705, 706.) 

Mr.  Woodward  says  that  Woodward  &  Lothrop  made  it  a  rule  the  day  they 
began  business  that  they  would  never  cut  down  anyone's  salary,  and  they  have 
never  done  so.  After  the  panic  of  1893  the  business  of  merchants  declined,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  decrease  the  number  of  employees;  they  could  not  decrease 
any  other  expense.  He  thinks  the  salaries  paid  to  the  heads  of  departments  are, 
in  most  cases,  equal  to  what  men  of  the  same  talent  would  be  able  to  earn  in  busi- 
ness for  themselves.     (735.) 

Mr.  Wanamaker  says  that  wages  in  department  stores  are  uniformly  higher 
than  in  the  smaller  stores  in  the  same  city.  Many  of  the  higher  employees  receive 
large  salaries,  much  more  than  they  could  earn  in  independent  retail  business. 
(453,462.) 

4.  Women  in  department  stores. — Mr.  Wanamaker  says  the  department  store 
makes  openings  for  the  employment  of  women  without  curtailing  the  employ- 
ment of  men.  There  are  many  branches  of  the  business  which  can  be  carried  on 
as  well  and  better  by  women  than  by  men,  while  in  the  small  retail  store,  where 
a  large  variety  of  work  must  be  done  by  one  employee,  the  woman  has  less  oppor- 
tunity. Mr.  Wanamaker*s  storeB  employ  some  women  who  earn  as  mhch  as  $5,000 
a  year,  while  it  is  not  uncommon  for  them  to  get  $2,500.  The  mail-order  business 
is  largely  in  the  hands  of  women.  At  the  same  time  there  are  other  branches  of 
the  work,  largely  created  by  the  department-store  system  itself,  which  demand 
male  labor.     (458,  463. ) 

5.  Children, — According  to  Mr.  Wanamaker,  the  employment  of  children  in 
the  department  stores  is  of  comparatively  small  amount  and  is  already  sufficiently 
regulated  by  law.     (453.) 

Mr.  Woodward  says  his  firm  tries  to  make  it  a  rule  not  to  employ  a  boy  under 
14  years  of  age.  No  young  girls  are  employed.  Children  of  14,  15,  and  16  can 
not  have  the  intelligent  knowledge  of  goods  demanded  by  customers.     (736, 737. ) 

6.  Hours  of  labor, — Mr.  Wanamaker  asserts  that  the  hours  of  labor  in  depart- 
ment stores  are  shorter  than  in  small  stores.  The  latter  are  often  open  as  late  as 
10  at  night,  while  the  department  stores  are  open  only  f rom"8  in  the  morning  until 
6  at  night.  Although  on  Saturdays  it  is  the  usual  custom,  at  least  in  the  Wana- 
maker stores,  to  keep  open  until  6.30,  Saturday  afternoons  during  the  summer 
are  holidays.  Moreover  the  employees  in  the  Wanamaker  stores  all  get  a  vacation 
of  2  weeks  during  the  year  with  pay,  while  some  of  the  heads  of  denartments  get 
3  or  4  weeks.  Where  there  is  a  large  number  of  employees  it  is  possible  to  arrange 
for  holidays,  or  for  absence  from  emi^loyment  on  special  occasion,  to  an  extent 
which  is  mapracticable  where  all  the  work  is  dependent  on  1  or  2  employees. 
(453,463.) 

7.  Effect  on  individuality  and  cJuiracter,— In  reply  to  the  question  whether  the 
department  store  tends  to  reduce  the  spirit  of  individuality  among  the  employees, 
at  least  as  compared  with  that  secured  by  those  who  are  their  own  masters,  Mr. 
Wanamaker  says  that  the  employee  may  readily  be  a  bigger  man  than  one  who 
is  working  for  himself.  Not  omy  do  many  emnloyees  in  large  stores  receive  larger 
salaries  than  they  could  possibly  earn  by  worJking  for  themselves,  but  they  also 
take  pride  in  the  institution.  This  interest  in  the  work  of  the  store  is  especially 
fostered  in  the  Wanamaker  stores  by  various  devices.  Thus,  in  December,  1898, 
Mr.  Wanamaker  set  aside  the  profit  on  the  excess  of  the  sales  above  the  sales  for 
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December,  1897,  distributing  it  among  the  employees  especially  in  recognition  of 
the  severe  work  reqnired  during  that  montn.  The  distribution  amounted  to 
^,200.     (461,462.) 

Mr.  Wanamaker  says  farther  that  department-store  employers  take  particular 
pains  to  improve  the  character  of  their  employees.  Special  instruction  in  meth- 
ods of  business  is  often  furnished.  The  Wanamaker  stores  have  regular  schools 
for  teaching  their  employees.  Good  manners  and  politeness  to  all  are  insisted 
ux>on,  and  employees  are  made  to  feel  that  their  attention  to  business  and  to  con- 
duct will  have  a  great  influence  upon  their  advancement  and  general  success. 
The  employees  are  protected  in  their  employment  by  a  system  similar  to  the 
civil  service  reform  methods  of  the  Government.  Employees  are  forbidden  to 
deceive  concerning  the  quality  of  goods.  The  rule  that  goods  which  are  not  sat- 
isfactory may  be  returned  has  the  effect  of  making  employees  careful  as  to  the 
representations  which  they  make  to  customers,  since  record  is  made  of  the  sales- 
men by  whom  goods  which  are  returned  have  been  sold.  The  success  of  a  store 
depends  on  the  character  of  its  sales  people,  who  are  those  with  whom,  the  public 
come  into  immediate  contact,  and  the  sales  people  are  made  to  realize  this  fact. 
(453,461,462.) 

Mr.  Young,  manager  of  the  Fair  department  store,  Chicago,  does  not  think 
that  the  department  store  destroys  the  individuality  of  the  employees.  In  the  40 
departments  of  his  establishment  there  are  perhaps  100  people — ^managers  and 
assistant  managers,  buyers  and  assistant  buyers — ^who  are  earning  more  money 
than  they  could  get  if  each  kept  a  small  store.  Anybody  in  such  a  house  who 
shows  ability  can  get  ahead  just  about  as  fast  as  if  he  tried  to  start  a  small  store 
and  to  work  up  in  that  way.     (697.) 

Mr.  Myers  testifies  that  one  of  the  large  department  stores  of  Chicago  over- 
comes the  compulsory  education  law  by  having  a  little  school  of  its  own  in  the 
store,  where  the  children  attend  school  half  an  hour  a  day.  (590.)  (See  Oeneral 
treatment  of  employees,  p.  25.) 

F.  Taxing:  of  department  stores.— Mr.  Both  says  that  in  1899  he  went 
before  the  Democratic  and  Republican  conventions,  asking  them  to  put  planks  in 
their  platforms  in  favor  of  the  licensing  of  department  stores.  The  Democrats 
did  so.     (705.) 

Mr.  GouDiE  says  the  city  would  be  entirely  justified  in  taxing  every  third  or 
fourth  dej^artment  in  a  department  store  so  highly  that  it  would  be  obliged  to 
divide  up  into  many  stores.  He  is  aware  the  supreme  court  of  Illinois  has  said 
this  can  not  be  done,  but  it  seems  Jo  him  that  the  objections  of  the  supreme  court 
can  be  avoided.     (725.J 

Mr.  Wanamaker  thmks  that  the  Missouri  law  for  taxing  department  stores, 
which  provides  that  the  same  store  shall  be  taxed  a  number  or  different  times 
on  account  of  the  different  branches  of  business  carried  on,  is  altogether  ridicu- 
lous.   C467.) 

Mr.  Chalipoux  says  that  the  levying  of  special  taxes  on  department  stores  has 
been  tried  in  France.  For  instance,  the  Bon  March6  is  taxed  $90,000  a  yeai*  (but 
its  business  is  about  |JJO,000,000  a  year).*  The  question  of  taxing  department 
stores  is  being  agitated  in  Germany  and  England.  The  witness  believes  that  such 
taxes  are  ultimately  borne  by  the  consumer.    (342.) 

m.  GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  LABOR. 

A.  General  social  conditions  and  profiress  of  i¥orkinir  classes.— 

1.  Generally,— MisB  De  Gbafpenbied,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor, 
says  that  the  early  textile  mills  at  Lowell  and  other  Massachusetts  towns  were 
managed  in  a  very  patriarchal  manner,  the  employers  looking  after^the  conditions 
of  their  employees  m  detail.  The  coming  of  immigrants  has  largely  changed  this. 
Two-thirds  of  the  employees  are  now  foreign-bSm.  The  condition  ot  native 
labor  is  steadily  improving,  while  the  foreign-bom  themselves  are  being  gradu- 
ally Americanized.  The  living  conditions  vary  greatly  among  the  different  places 
and  individuals.  There  are  many  men  who  earn  from  $9  to  $15  per  week,  and 
who  are  able  to  have  cottages  of  5  or  6  rooms,  well  furnished,  with  books  and 
other  refinements.  Their  children  are  able  to  go  to  school  until  the  age  of  14  or 
15.  In  other  cases  men  squander  their  wages  in  drink,  or  on  account  of  their 
large  families  are  kept  in  extreme  proverty.  The  witness  estimates  that  one-fifth 
of  the  factory  x)opulation  belongs  to  this  lowest  class.    In  such  cases  the  wife  and 


iThe  tax  referred  to  i&  probably  the  ordinary  French  buslnesH  tax  applying  to  all  stores. 
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children  are  often  driyen  to  the  millB  to  help  out  the  family  earnings.  Intoxica- 
tion is  less  among  those  who  are  better  ];>aid  and  have  shorter  honrs  and  more 
comfortable  home  snrronndings.     (221, 2S&.)  . 

Mr.  GoMPEBS  considers  that,  the  condition  of  the  working  people  of  the  cotintry 
has  improved  very  materially  dnring  the  past  85  years  and  tnat  they  are  getting  an 
increasing  share  of  the  wealth  that  is  produced.  They  are  not  by  any  means  get- 
ting the  share  which,  in  his  judgment,  they  are  justly  entitled  to.  So  far  as  their 
condition  has  improved,  he  attributes  the  improvement  entirely  to  their  own 
efforts  through  labor  organizations.     (615,646,654.) 

Mr.  McNeill,  author  of  The  Labor  Movement,  declares  that  the  condition  of 
the  working  classes  is  greatly  improved  as  compared  with  60  years  ago,  especially 
in  the  case  of  organized  labor.  Wants  are  greater  now,  but  the  standard  of  living 
can  probably  be  met  as  well  as  formerly.  Workmen  are  now  getting  back  that 
respect  which  they  formerly  received  but  had  lost  for  an  interval.     (117.) 

Mr.  YouNQ,  manager  of  tne  Fair  department  store,  Chicago,  thinks  that  wages 
in  Chicago  were  20  per  cent  higher  in  the  spring  of  1899  than  in  1893,  and  that 
merchandise  is  perhaps  7i  per  cent  higher  on  the  average.  There  is  no  sale  now 
for  the  class  of  goods  tnat  were  sold  in  1896;  better  ffoods  are  demanded.  As  com- 
pared with  20  or  26  years  ago  the  condition  of  working  people  is  much  improved. 
Then  men  worked  in  the  streets  of  Chicago  for  90  cents  a  day;  now  they  do  not 
work  for  less  than  $1.60.  Commodities  are,  if  anything,  cheaper  than  then.  The 
working  people  live  much  better.     (696-698.) 

2.  Standard  of  living^ — Mr.  Perkins,  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  Union,  is  unwilling 
to  speak  of  a  living  wage  or  of  a  standard  of  uving  because  of  the  continuS 
change  in  wants.  In  a  certain  sense  there  is  never  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing. Men  can  live  better  now  than  formerly  for  the  same  money,  and  the  social 
conditions  have  been  steadily  improving.  The  average  workingman  has  carpets 
and  often  a  piano,  which  were  lacking  20  or  80  years  ago.  But  the  increase  in 
wages  an4  in  comforts  does  not  keep  up  with  the  increase  in  the  wants  of  the 
average  workingman.  It  is  the  function  of  trade  unions  to  improve  conditions 
steadily;  not  to  set  up  an  ideal,  but  to  take  advantage  of  every  immediate  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  better  wages  and  other  conditions.    H  76-178.) 

Mr.  Tilt,  a  shoe  manufacturer  of  Chicago,  says  that  many  of  his  workmen  live 
in  flats  of  from  4  to  6  rooms.  He  supposes  that  a  6-room-  flat  can  be  rented  for 
about  $10  a  month.  Others  live  in  separate  houses,  and  sometimes  own  them. 
The  houses  are  commonly  built  on  25-foot  lots,  and  contain  from  6  to  9  rooms. 
Such  a  house  may  cost  from  $1,200  to  $1,600;  probably  $800  is  a  minimum.  The 
wages  of  shoe  workers  are  somewhat  higher  in  the  West,  the  witness  thinks,  than 
in  the  shoe  towns  of  New  England.     (675,676.)    . 

Mr.  Kennedy,  an  organizer  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  says  that  if 
a  mechanic  tried  to  buy  the  kind  of  food  which  everybody  had  in  Onio  when  he 
was  a  boy — chickens  and  good  meat  and  pure  butter  and  milk — it  would  take  his 
whole  earnings.  The  mechanic's  family  goes  without  many'thinfi;s  which  it  used 
to  have.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  sugar  and  other  things  which  used  to  be 
counted  as  luxuries.  On  the  whole  the  life  of  the  mechanic's  family  has  improved. 
(751,  762.) 

8.  American  and  European  vxjrkmen  compared, — Mr.  Gompers  says  that,  while 
there  is  a  material  difference  between  the  conditions  of  American  workmen  and 
the  conditions  of  those  in  Europe— for  instance,  in  Great  Britain — ^the  difference  is 
not  so  great  as  Americans  are  apt  to  imagine.  Such  a  statement  as  that  wages 
in  Great  Britain  are  one-half  less  than  in  the  United  States,  and  that  the  cost  of 
living  is  equally  high,  are  great  exasperations.  Several  causes  contribute  to 
produce  the  difference  which  exists.  First,  the  working  neople  of  Europe  have 
emerged  from  a  condition  of  slavery  and  serfdom.  The  working  people  of  America 
were  never  in  this  condition.  The  negroes  of  the  South  are  m  a  position  more 
like  that  of  European  workmen.  There  are  still  numbers  of  them  who  have  to 
sustain  themselves  and  their  families  on  wa^es  of  50  cents  a  day. 

The  productivity  of  the  American  laborer  is  far  greater  than  that  of  any  other. 
When  a  European  workman  first  comes  over  he  is  dazed  by  the  swiftness  of  the 
movements  of  the  Americans.  It  is  some  months,  with  his  best  efforts,  before  he 
can  come  near  the  production  of  the  American  workingman. 

The  great  domain  of  rich  soil  lias  contributed  to  the  better  condition  of  our 
working  people.  The  changes  from  extreme  heat  to  extreme  cold  make  the  people 
more  active  and  nervous.  These  climatic  conditions  also  require  better  food, 
clothing,  and  houses,  and  have  helped  to  lead  the  workingman  to  demand  wages 
which  will  buy  these  tilings.     (946, 647.) 

4.  Ca7ise8  of  diacontent  of  vxtrkingmen. — Mr.  G.  J.  Thompson,  of  the  Ci^ar 
Makers  Union,  declares  that  among  the  reasons  of  the  discontent  of  the  workmg 
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classes  are  the  profits  of  from  $20,000,000  to  $40,000,000  a  year  made  by  the  Carnegie 
establishment,  the  profits  of  from  $40,000,000  to  $80,000,000  a  year  made  by  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  and  the  enormous  gains  of  the  owners  of  coal  mines, 
while  the  worMngman,  who  has  to  buy  coal  and  oil  on  a  dollar  a  day,  is  sup- 
pressed with  all  me  force  of  the  state  if  he  asks  for  $1.10.    (716.) 

5.  Working  people  as  capUaHsts. — Mr.  GtOMPERS  denies  that  anv  considerable 
nnmber  among  the  working  people  of  the  United  States  can  be  classed  as  capi- 
talists. Eiven  those  who  have  mone^  in  saving  banks  he  would  not  connt  as  pos- 
sessors of  capital.  ''  The  capitalist  is  the  one  having  wealth — money — ^whicn  is 
need  for  the  purpose  of  creating  additional  wealth,  lliat  wihich  is  held  as  wealth 
and  not  used  in  production  of  additional  wealth  is  not  capital."    (654. ) 

6.  Housing  in  Chicago, — ^Mrs.  Kellby  says  that  for  the  most  part  the  people  in 
Chicago  live  in  separate  houses,  light  frame  cottages,  and  their  condition  is 
fairly  satisfactory.  In  8  wards,  however,  tenement  houses  are  coming  in  rapidly. 
(253.) 

7.  Tntoxioaiing  liqwor. — ^Miss  Be  Graffenried  declares  that  those  employees 
who  are  poorest  paia,  work  longest  hours,  and  have  least  sanitary  and  comforta- 
ble conditions  at  home  are  more  inclined  to  go  to  saloons  and  to  drink  than  those 
who  have  better  conditions.  This  was  shown  in  a  specific  case  by  an  employer 
in  Maryland,  who  marked  the  money  given  to  his  men  and  traced  it  to  saloons. 
So,  too,  in  Belgium,  it  was  found  that  intemperance  among  the  coal  miners 
greatly  decreased  when  efforts  were  made  to  improve  their  living  conditions.  The 
tendency  towar^d  intemperance  seems  no  worse  among  our  foreign  population 
than  among  the  natives.    (223, 224. ) 

8.  Effects  of  saving, — ^Mr.  Fry,  president  of  the  National  Glass  Company, 
declares  that  nis  aim  for  25  years  has  been  to  advocate  temperance  among  the 
working  classes,  and  to  advance  their  interest  by  advising  them  to  own  their  own 
homes  and  in  every  possible  way  to  accumulate  money.  He  believes  that  it  is 
largely  on  account  ot  this  kind  of  educatibn  that  the  factory  which  he  was  man- 
ager of  is  known  for  the  very  highest  grade  of  work,  and  that  its  goods  command 
the  highest  prices.  It  is  to-da^  running  at  its  full  capacity  and  two  months 
behind  its  orders,  while  the  majority  of  the  works  of  the  National  Glass  Com- 
pany are  working  scarcely  more  than  half  their  capacity.  Mr.  Fry  has  been 
enabled  to  advance  more  men  from  that  factory  to  positions  of  trust,  as  managers 
and  foremen  in  the  various  factories  of  the  country,  than  from  any  other.    (^2. ) 

Mr.  Hammett,  a  window-glass  cutter,  says  that  there  is  no  man  working  about 
a  glass  house  but  ought  to  have  some  money.  Some  have  saved  their  money,  but 
unfortunately  they  are  few.  The  great  trouble  with  all  worMngmen  is  beer  and 
li(]por.  The  blowers,  with  their  hard  and  hot  work,  have  a  strong  tendency  to 
dnnk.  Those  who  do  not  drink  stand  the  wear  and  tear  better  than  those  that 
do,  but  it  is  hard  to  convince  the  drinkers  of  it.    (930. ) 

9.  Labor  J  toages,  etc.,  in  mines, — ^Mr.  O'Leary,  factory  insi)ector  of  New  York, 
says  that  in  the  mines  of  that  State  day  wages  range  from  $1.50  to  $2.50.  Strikes 
have  been  unknown  during  the  past  3  years.  The  miners  are  fairly  well  organ- 
ized but  not  thoroughly.  Italians  and  Poles  are  largely  employed  m  the  Cham- 
plain  iron  mines.    (42.) 

B.  Employment  and  nnemnloyment* — 1.  Ajnount  of  employment, — 
Mr.  McNeill,  author  of  The  Labor  Movement,  says  that  the  amount  of  employ- 
ment in  proportion  to  population  has  probably  not  decreased  since  1876.  Machin- 
ery temporsurily  displaces  workmen,  but  new  forms  of  employment  are  usually 
introduced  fast  enough  to  keep  the  amount  of  employment  about  even,  except 
when  affected  by  trade  depressions.    (124.) 

Mr.  Search,  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  thinks  that 
machinery  has  not  reduced  the  number  employed  in  the  long  run,  though  often  it 
does  so  temporarily.  Employment  is  as  regular  to-day  as  it  was  in  times  of  cor- 
responding prosperity  20  years  ago.  Changes  in  tariff  policy  have  been  largely 
responsible  for  trade  depression.    (129.) 

2.  The  unemployed,'— sAx.  Eaton,  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union,  refers 
to  the  large  number  of  the  unemployed,  and  considers  this  to  be  a  serious  and 
{prowing  evil.  He  says  that  during  the  hearings  on  the  subject  of  the  unemployed 
in  Massachusetts  in  tne  winter  of  1893  and  1894  the  property-owning  classes  seemed 
to  take  no  interest.  The  witness  thinks  that  the  burden  of  the  unemployed  should 
be  thrown  uj^n  property  owners,  in  particular  by  enforcing  the  requirement 
which  exists  in  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts  that  each  town  and  city  shall 
support  and  employ  all  poor  and  indigent  i)ersons.  The  witness  believes  also 
that  no  person  should  be  disfranchised  on  account  of  having  received  public  aid 
when  unable  to  secure  employment.    (872.) 
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T>io  f olk)winK  table  BhowB  the  proportion  of  the  members  of  trade  miions  in  th^ 
Htat*^  of  New  York  who  were  unemployed  for  each  quarter  during  the  years  IttS) 
and  1898: 

Number  and  j)ercentaye  of  unemployed. 


Year  and  (piarter. 


Total 

member- 

Khip  on 

laHt  clay 

Unemployed 

on  last  dav  of 

quarter. 

Unemployed 

during  entire 

quarter. 

of 
quarter. 

Number.   Percent. 

1 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

142,670 
151,206 
168.454 
173,962 

43,654 

27,378 
23,230 
39,353 

30.6 
18.1 
13.8 
22.6 

35,:5S1 
17,S77 
10.K93 
10, 1:32 

24.8 

11.  R 

6.5 

5.8 

179,955 
172,340 
171,067 
174,847 

37,857 
a5,643 
22,485 
46,623 

21.0 
20.7 
10.3 
26.  7 

18,102 

10,272 

9,734 

15,427 

10.1 
6.0 
B.7 
ft.8 

1H97. 

First  miartor 

K<'(l»ncl  ({uarler 

Thlnl  quarter 

Fourth  quarter 

IKttH. 

Flrnt  ciuartrr 

Kei'onil  (juarter 

Third  ({uart<'r 

Fourth  quarter 


Mr.  Mc^Mackin,  commiBsioner  of  labor  Btatistics  of  New  York,  believes  that 
the  HtatiHtics  of  the  emj)loyment  of  organized  labor  published  by  his  bureau  are 
abHolutoly  corretjt.  In  1897, 11.8  per  oont  of  the  organized  workers  of  the  State 
were  idle  during  the  whole  of  April,  May,  and  June.  In  1899  the  proportion  was 
only  a.O  por  cent.     (799,  801.) 

H .  Kffecl  of  aye  on  employment. — Mr.  McM  ackin  ,  commissioner  of  labor  statistics 
of  New  York,  testifies  that  according  to  the  experience  of  the  free  employment 
office^  conducted  by  the  State  of  New  York,  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  employment 
for  a  woman  who  admits  that  she  is  45  years  of  age,  or  for  a  man  who  admits 
that  he  is  much  over  50.  He  has  seen  an  engineer  who  seemed  to  be  a  strong  man, 
in  the  prime  of  life,  refused  employment  because  his  hair  was  gray.     (809.) 

4.  CaimcH  of  irregularity. — Mr.  Wright,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  says  that  the 
(^auH(»H  of  irregularity  of  employment  are  almost  as  numerous  as  the  industries  of 
the  country.  The  most  imiwrtant  causes  are  financial  crises,  competition  between 
diffi»rent  countries,  and  overplanting  of  industries.  Each  great  country  has 
striven  to  produce  all  it  needs  and  is  now  reaching  out  for  foreign  markets.    (18.) 

Mr.  Fry,  president  of  the  National  Glass  Company,  believes  that  intemperance 
or  simie  other  vicious  habit  is  generally  the  real  cause  of  idleness.  He  does  not 
know  of  any  able-bodied,  well-conditioned  man  who  has  been  out  of  work  for  any 
length  of  time,  except  infrequently  in  times  of  depression  or  panic.     (905, 906.) 

€•  Efleet  of  inaeliliier^  on  labor. — 1.  Alleged  evil  eff eets— Displacement y 
etc. — Mr.  G()MPERS  says  that  with  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  the  increased 
division  of  labor  tirades  become  eliminated,  or  rather  the  different  branches  of 
one  trade  become  differentiated  or  si>ecialized.  New  machinery  and  increased 
siHX'ialization  disarrange  an  industry  for  the  time  being  under  present  economic 
conditions.  The  production  of  wealth  increases.  The  cost  of  production  and  the 
stalling  price  tend  to  diminish.  If  the  workers  lessen  tlieir  hours  of  work  the 
demands  of  the  great  lK)dy  of  consumere  are  increased,  and  this  gives  an  addi- 
tional impetus  to  production.  But  if  they  do  not  lessen  their  hours  and  increase 
their  consuming  jwwer  numbers  of  men  are  rendered  what  is  popularly  called 
8ui)erfluou8 — there  is  a  nermanent  dis])lacement  of  labor — and  for  lack  of  consum- 
ing iK)vver  i>lants  close  uown. 

Alut»hinery  in  itself  has  not  lightened  the  toil  of  the  ojieratives.  After  the  intro- 
duction of  inachinery  pro])elled  by  steam  the  hours  of  lalK>r  of  working  i)eople 
were  from  sunup  to  sundown;  and  when  the  invention  of  giis  made  it  i^ssible 
to  lengthen  the  aav's  work  it  was  lengthened.  The  lalK>r  of  women  and  children 
was  intriHlnciHi.  it  was  the  efforts  of  tlie  trade  unions  in  Great  Britain  which 
crtlltHl  forth  the  fiu^tory  legislation  that  limit^^d  the  hours  of  women  and  children 
in  certain  industries.  Tlie  running  of  the  factory,  and  conse<iuently  the  hours  of 
the  men,  were  limited  by  this  *  aiitation  of  the  hours  of  the  weaker  workers.  It 
is  the  lalH^r  organizations  and  not  the  machinery  that  have  lightened  toil  so  far  as 
it  luws  iHHni  ligiiteneil.     (616-618. ) 

Mr.  (4i>iupers  adds  that  there  is  very  little  diffen^nce  In^ween  the  abilities  of 
individutUs  under  the  conditions  of  mac^hine  jinxluction.  The  weaker  man  will 
wear  out  st¥>ner.  however,  and  the  more  cajmble  man  will  take  his  place.    (60(>.) 

Mr.  Haybs,  president  of  the  Glass  Bi>ttle  Blowers*  Ass>ooiation,  says  that  the 
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(lisplacement  of  labor  by  machinery  cansee  hardships,  especially  because  of  the 
present  high  specialization  of  skill.  The  workman  is  trained,  in  the  bottle  trade 
lor  example,  not  to  make  all  kinds  of  bottles  as  formerly,  bnt  to  make  bottles  of 
on^  I>articnlar  size  and  shape.  Men  thus  trained  can  not  turn  readily  to  other 
'work,  bnt  if  displaced  must  be  supported  by  the  trade  union.  After  a  man 
reaches  middle  hfe  he  can  not,  even  if  he  is  not  a  specialist,  readily  take  up  new 
work.    Trade  unions,  however,  are  not  opposed  to  machinery.     (Ill,  112.) 

Mr.  EIennedy,  an  organizer  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  says  that  the 
displacement  of  skOled  workers  by  unskilled  working  with  the  aid  of  machinery 
is  achange  that  is  constantly  going  on  under  our  eyes.  Three  years  ago  the  glass 
blowers  seemed  to  be  secure  from  such  danger,  but  machines  worked  by  boys  are 
now  making  better  lamp  chimneys  than  are  made  by  hand.  Efficient  organiza- 
tions, strong  enough  to  control  their  industries,  are  the  only  salvation  of  the 
skilled  workers.  Efficient  oi^anization  has  saved  the  typesetters.  When  the 
typesetting  machine  appeared  the  typographical  union  was  strong  enough  and 
wise  enough  to  insist  that  the  machines  be  run  by  tyx)eeetterB.  So  me  tyx>esetter8 
maintained  their  position.     (748.) 

2.  Effect  on  skiu. — Mr.  Kennedy  declares  that  in  the  ^at  Studebaker  wagon 
works  sc-arcely  a  skilled  mechanic  is  any  longer  needed.  Wagons  used  to  be  made 
by  skilled  men,  but  machinery  has  been  so  developed  that  anv  man  can  be  put 
upon  the  work  with  no  ability  or  skill  beyond  what  is  needed  to  pull  a  lever. 
The  same  thing  has  happened  in  the  furmture  industry.  Furniture  used  to  be 
made  by  skilled  and  highly  paid  men.  Now  $1.25  a  day  is  probably  a  fair  average 
of  w^ges  in  furniture  factories.     (744.) 

3.  Effect  on  hours  of  labor.— "Mx,  Kennedy  does  not  think  that  machinery  has 
contributed  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labor.  The  trades  that  have  got  the  shorter 
hours  are  ^hose  which  are  least  affected  by  machinery.  Stonecutting  and  cigar 
making  are  little  affected  by  machinery,  and  they  have  most  thoroughly  intro- 
duced the  8-hour  day.     (744.) 

4.  Denial  of  evil  effects. — Mr.  Coffin  says  that  the  introduction  of  machinery 
does,  of  course,  tend  to  decrease  the  force  employed;  but  the  lower  price  which 
results  increases  the  demand,  so  that  almost,  if  not  auite,  as  much  labor  as  before 
is  ultimately  called  for.  He  cites  the  instance  of  the  printers.  The  typesetting 
machines  have  multiplied  the  ability  of  each  man  by  about  8.  But  the  size  of  the 
various  publications  nas  been  increased,  and  more  publications  are  printed.  Mr. 
Coffin  finds  very  few  printers  idle  if  they  really  want  to  work.  '*  Many  of  them 
do  not  obtain  as  larfi;e  wages  as  they  did;  neither  now  does  it  require  them  to 
expend  as  much  for  their  subsistence  as  it  did  formerly.  *  *  *  I  do  not  con- 
siaer  the  introduction  of  new  and  improved  machinery  an  unmixed  evil  for  the 
workingman  by  any  means.  It  may,  and  perhaps  does,  unsettle  conditions  tem- 
porarily, but  in  a  short  time  a  normal  status  is  regained  andall  are  again  at  work." 
(780.) 

Mr.  ScHAFFER,  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers, 
believes  that  on  the  whole  machmery  in  the  long  run  gives  employment  to  a  larger 
number  of  men,  although  it  is  likely  to  cause  temporary  hardship  in  certain 
cases.     (398.) 

Mr.  ScHONFARBBB,  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  seems  to  imply  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  improvements  in  machinery  tends  continually  to  lower  the  skill  of  labor. 
At  the  same  time  he  declares  that  if  machinery  is  properly  utilized  improvements 
are  of  great  benefit  to  the  human  race.  The  trouble  is  that  the  advantages  of 
inventions  are  appropriated  by  capitalists,  while  those  who  really  make  tiie  mven- 
tions  are  usually  from  the  ranks  of  labor. 

Mr.  Schonf  ar  oer  believes  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  Oovemment  should 
purchase  all  patents  outright  and  then  give  them  to  the  people  for  free  use.  It 
would  be  necessary  under  such  a  system  for  Government  experts  to  set  an  arbi- 
trary price  upon  the  patents.    (442, 443. ) 

Mr.  McNeill,  author  of  The  Labor  Movement,  says  that  changes  in  cotton-mill 
machinery  and  in  shoemaking  machinery  have  been  especially  great.  High  fsjpe' 
cialization  of  labor  has  resulted.  But  machinery  does  not  permanently  injure 
labor;  it  transfers  it  from  more  physical  to  more  intellectual  work.  There  is 
often  temi)orary  hardship,  but  new  employments  develop  about  as  fast  as  old 
employments  are  narrowed.  Improvements  in  .machinery  are  made  only  as  the 
standard  of  living  and  of  wages  rises;  otherwise  human  labor  is  cheaper  than 
machine  labor.    (119, 121, 124.) 

Mrs.  Ames,  a  factory  inspector  of  Massachusetts,  thinks  that  machinery  does 
not  cause  an  ultimate  displacement,  but  changes  the  character  of  human  labor. 
Hand  labor  is  given  to  more  artistic  work  and  unskilled  workers  are  kept  at 
machines.  There  has  been  an  especially  high  development  of  skilled  hand  work 
in  France.    (61.) 
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D.  Rates  of  iFagefU— 1.  Movem;ent  cf  wages  in  recent  ^ears.— Mr.  Kennedy, 
Indiana  State  organizer  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  says  that  wa^fes  in 
the  older  organized  trades  are  fnlly  as  high  as  they  were  10  years  ago.  In  the 
trades  which  did  not  possess  a  firmly  estabtiuied  organization  when  the  nard  times 
came  on  wages  are  now  probably  10  "per  cent  lower  than  they  were  before  the 
panic  of  1898.  This  is  true  in  suite  of  some  increase  of  wages  daring  the  last 
2  or  3  years.  The  increases  that  nave  come  have  mostly  been  obtained  without 
strikes,  but  on  the  demand  of  labor  organizations.     (739.) 

Mr.  Kennedy  ssiys  that  wages  in  Indianapolis  have  mcreased  about  8  per  cent  in 
the  2  years  precedung  his  testimony.  Yearly  incomes  of  workers  have  increased 
by  from  $75  to  $100,  because  work  has  been  more  constant.  If  the  steadiness  of 
employment  could  be  increased  so  that  every  man  could  work  from  275  to  290  days 
a  year,  it  would  be  easy  to  raise  wa^es. 

Mr.  Kennedy  holds  that  a  sharp  increase  of  wages  would  in  itself  tend  greatly 
to  diminish  unemployment.  He  asserts  that  the  average  labor  cost  of  products, 
other  than  those  of  a^priculture,  is  about  25  per  cent  of  their  whole  viJue.  An 
increase  of  50  per  cent  m  wages  would  add  only  10  or  12  per  cent  to  the  i-etail  price; 
but  it,  together  with  an  increase  of  the  number  of  days  worked  in  the  year,  would 
raise  the  aggr^rate  wages  of  our  15  million  laboring  men  from  4^  billion  to  8  bil- 
lion dollars.  This  would  increase  the  consuming  power  of  the  country,  the  avail- 
able market,  to  such  an  extent  that  there  would  be  abundant  employment  for  all 
labor  and  all  capital.     (754, 755. ) 

Mr.  Wright,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  testifying  early  in  1899, 
says  that  the  wages  of  skilled  laborers,  such  as  carpenters,  bricldayers,  painters, 
etc. ,  have  increased,  since  1870, 10  per  cent.  There  nas,  however,  been  a  constant 
decrease  since  1893,  with  a  slight  reaction  in  factor^r  employments  within  the  last 
2  or  3  years.  The  wages  of  printers  were  maintained  unchanged  from  1893  by 
the  strength  of  the  union.     (15. ) 

2.  Av^'^age  earnings  in  New  York, — The  following  tables  show  the  average  days 
of  employment  and  the  average  earning  of  members  of  trade  unions  in  New 
York;  also  of  the  members  of  unions  m  9  of  the  leading  trades  of  the  State. 
(McDoNOUOH,  307.) 

Average  days  of  employment  and  average  earnings, 

[Entire  State  and  all  tnuSes.] 


Quarter. 


First  quarter,  1897. . . 
Second  quarter,  1897 
Third  quarter.  1897  . 
Fourth  quarter,  1897 
First  quarter,  1898. . . 
Second  quarter,  1898 
Third  quarter,  1898. . 


Avenife  dayB  of 
empiojrment. 


Men. 


68 
69 
67 
65 
62 
61 
65 


Women. 


68 
57 
66 
56 
61 
58 
64 


Averai^  earnings. 


Men.      Women. 


$155.06 
169.12 
174.40 
174.54 
163.61 
168.05 
175.41 


185.68 
81.89 
91.80 
78.71 
75.06 
76  88 
81.63 


Comparison  of  employment  and  earnings  in  the  last  quarters  of  1807  and  1898, 

respectively, 

[Nine  leading  trades.] 


Trade. 


BricklayerBand  masons 
Carpenters  and  joiners. 
Painters  and  decorators 

Cigar  makers 

Engineers.      eccentric 

and  stationary 

Iron  molders 

Printers  (compoHitors) . 

Railroad  engineers 

Railroad  trainmen 


Fourth  quarter,  1897. 


Num- 
ber of 
unions. 


62 
93 
23 

46 

34 
»2 
S3 
37 
37 


Number 
of  mem- 
bers re- 
ported 
(men). 


6,816 
8,740 
5,074 
5,872 

2,817 
2,787 
6,225 
2,979 
2,408 


Average 
daxT!  of 
employ- 
ment. 


61 
59 
48 
65 

76 
64 
62 
85 
83 


Average 
earnings. 


$195.46 
174.88 
160.31 
100.30 

218.90 
164.89 
209.02 
312.42 
168.19 


Fourth  quarter,  1898. 


Number 

Num- 

of mem- 

ber of 

bers  re- 

unions. 

ported 

,  (men). 

63 

6,565 

96 

9,381 

29 

7,836 

45 

6,003 

49 

3, 899 

35 

3,882 

33 

6.376 

36 

3,093 

37 

2,640 

Average 
days  of 
employ- 
ment. 


46 
63 
54 
66 

78 
69 
59 
83 
84 


Average 
earnings. 


$172.43 
149.29 
176.41 
114.11 

220.74 
177.63 
202.06 
387.34 
162.91 
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3.  Wages  in  Europe  and  Ammca.— Mr.  Schonfarbbb,  of  the  Knights  of  Labor, 
believes  that  in  view  of  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  two  countries,  the 
advancement  in  skill  and  enterprise,  and  the  standards  from  which  each  started, 
the  working  classes  of  Eneland  are  to  be  considered  f  nlly  as  well  off  as  those  of 
the  United  States.  There  has  been  very  little  immigration  to  the  United  States 
from  EIngland,  and  many  of  those  who  have  come  over  from  that  coontrv  have 
returned  again.  On  the  other  hand  wages  are  considerably  higher  in  the  United 
States  than  in  most  of  the  Continental  countries  of  Europe.  We  have  a  higher 
standard  of  living.  The  productive  power  of  the  American  workin^man  is  very 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  foreign  workingman.  In  fact  the  witness  thinlra 
that  our  people  have  to  some  extent  sacrificed  tneir  physical  and  moral  welfare  in 
the  race  for  wealth.     (448, 449. ) 

4.  Economy  of  high  wages, — ^Mr.  Sbabch,  president  of  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  sajrs  that  Roods  can  often  be  produced  more  cheaply  by  panring 
high  wages  and  securing  high  skill  and  ener^  than  by  paying  low  wages.  The  :e 
IS  also  a  special  advant^e  of  high  wages  in  increasing  the  demand  for  products. 
Employers  would  often  gain  by  voluntary  increase  of  wages.  The  Stetson  Hat 
Company  has  done  this  at  times.    (132, 133. ) 

5.  Living  vnae  movement. — Mr.  McNeill,  author  of  The  Labor  Movement, 
says  that  the  whole  movement  of  civilization  and  of  Christianity  itself  is  toward 
increasing  the  purchasing  power  of  a  day's  labor.  Though  labor  does  not  yet 
receive  a  proper  prox>ortion  of  what  it  creates,  the  margin  of  profit  of  employers 
upon  each  laborer  has  greatly  diminished.  This  change  is  likely  to  continue  till 
capitalists  and  laborers  will  no  longer  stand  over  against  one  another  but  will  be 
prepared  for  cooperative  production.  One  of  the  main  factors  in  increasing 
wages  is  theincrease  of  wants  among  laborers  themselves  which  comes  largely 
from  leisure,  (constant  improvement  in  the  standard  of  living  is  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  both  capital  and  labor.     ( 1 18-121 . ) 

Mr.  GrOMPSBS  regards  the  contention  for  a  living  wage,  a  wage  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  worker  and  those  dependent  on  him  in  a  degree  of  comfort  com- 
mensurate with  his  economic  and  social  surroundings,  as  one  of  the  most 
important  contentions  of  labor.  The  living  wage  should  be  accounted  the  first 
consideration  in  the  cost  jprice  of  the  product.     (014.) 

6.  Wages  in  Australasia, — Mr.  LusK,  a  former  member  of  the  New  Zealand 
parliament,  says  that  wages  in  manufacturing  and  in  skilled  labor  are  a  little 
Eiigher  in  New  Zealand  t^^  in  the  Australian  colonies.  For  common  labor  there 
is  no  very  great  difference;  but  the  wages  of  common  labor  are  high,  x)erhaps 
1 1.50  a  day,  all  over  Australia.     (891.) 

£•  methods  of  paying:  Giraffes— Company  stores  and  tene- 
ments*—1.  Time  of  payjnent.—Mr.  Wriqht,  United  States  Conmiissioner  of 
Labor,  says  that  the  question  whether  it  is  desirable  to  enact  laws  reauiring  weekly, 
semimonthly,  or  monthly  payment  of  wages  dei)ends  largely  on  tne  condition  of 
the  recipients  of  wa^.  Sometimes  such  laws  work  hardship  to  the  employer, 
but  this  is  not  so  with  great  establishments.  Steady  men  prefer  their  wages 
weekly,  but  where  a  man  is  dissipated  the  family  usually  gets  less  of  his  wages 
under  the  short-pajrment  system.  The  practice  of  payment  at  short  intervals  is 
increasing,  and  largely  at  the  desire  of  workingmen.    (12.) 

Mr.  O'Lbart,  factory  inspector  of  New  York,  says  tne  New  York  law  applies 
only  to  corporations  and  requires  payment  in  cash  either  weekly,  biweekly,  or 
monthly.  The  law  works  well.  Last  year  there  were  only  84  complaints,  of 
which  10  only  were  sustained.  No  prosecutions  were  necessary.  (Company  stores 
have  practically  been  abolished  in  New  York.    (27.) 

Mr.  McDoNOUGH,  commissioner  of  labor  of  New  York,  says  that  the  New  York 
act  requiring  weekly  payment  applies  only  to  corporations,  and  does  not  include 
railways.  The  law  nas  been  hela  not  to  apply  to  the  teachers  and  others  employed 
in  the  municipalities  who  receive  ^*  salaries ''  and  not  wages.    (806.) 

Mr.  Wade,  chief  factory  inspector  of  Massachusetts,  says  that  the  weekly- 
payment  law  in  Massachusetts  works  successfully  and  applies  to  all  employers. 
The  system  of  company  stores  and  store  orders  has  gradually  gone  out  of  ezistr 
ence.     (72.) 

Mr.  Campbell,  chief  factory  inspector  of  Pennsylvania,  says  that  the  Pennsyl- 
vania law  requires  semimontmy  payment.  But  l^e  trade  unions  have  had  more 
influence  in  determining  the  time  of  payment  than  the  law.  958  factories  pay 
monthly,  1,946  semimonthly,  and  1,902  weekly.     (46.) 

Mr.  Oabland,  ex-president  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  L:on  and  Steel 
Workers,  says  that  tne  factory  inspector  should  have  the  duty  of  prosecuting  vio- 
lations of  the  law  as  to  paying  wages.  The  law  now  requires  complaint  by  some 
individval,  and  the  fear  of  discharge  largely  prevents  prosecutions.    (101.) 
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Mr.  Gk>MPERS  says  that  weekly-payment  is  far  the  most  advantageous  to  the 
worker.  When  he  is  paid  semimonthly  or  monthly  he  has  to  buy  largely  npon 
credit,  and  in  consequence  has  to  pay  a  larger  price  for  a  worse  quality  of  goods. 
(618.) 

2.  Responsibility  of  employer  —Mr.  O'Leary,  chief  factory  inspector  of  New 
York,  says  that  it  was  formerly  conmion  in  the  New  York  mines  for  a  company  to 
let  out  work  to  contractors  not  financially  responsible,  through  whom  the  employees 
often  lost  wages.  The  present  weekly-payment  law  holds  the  original  employer 
responsible  for  wages  and  thus  works  great  benefit.     (41.) 

3.  Payment  in  ciisK, — Mr.  Cjpfin  believes  that  where  it  is  x)068ible  wages  ou^ht 
to  be  paid  weekly,  and  paid  in  cash.  When  the  employer  owns  a  store  there  is  a 
natural  tendency  to  compel  the  workers  to  trade  there.  There  is  a  further  tend- 
ency to  charge  exorbitant  prices.  In  manycompany  stores  in  the  South  nothing 
is  sold  at  less  than  100  per  cent  profit.  This  cuts  the  laborers'  wages  in  two. 
(779.) 

Mr.  Campbell,  factory  inspector  of  Pennsylvania  and  formerly  an  officer  of  the 
Window  Glass  Workers  of  America,  savs  tluit  prior  to  the  organization  of  that 
union  wages  were  paid  partly  each  week  and  the  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Very  little  cash  was  paid,  but  wages  were  chiefly  payable  in  store  orders.  Wages 
are  now  paid  partly  each  week  and  the  balance  everv  4  weeks,  in  cash.  The 
change  has  come  through  the  influence  of  the  union  rather  than  through  the  law. 
(46.) 

4.  Company  stores, — ^Mr.  Wriqht,  United  States  Commiissioner  of  Labor,  says 
that  it  might  be  very  advantageous  for  employers  to  run  stores  to  supply  goods  to 
their  workingmen  if  these  stores  were  prox)erly  conducted  so  that  they  might 
furnish  goods  at  cost  plus  the  mere  expense  of  handling.    This  was  formerly  the 

e)licy  of  the  Willimantic  Thread  Company,  and  at  present  the  United  States  War 
epartment  carries  on  practically  the  same  system  for  supplying  goods  to  the 
officers*  families.  But  the  company  store  is  a  dangerous  thing  unless  the  employer 
is  an  auKel.  The  tendency  is  to  stock  such  stores  with  cheap  goods  and  to  main- 
tain hi^  prices.  Often  the  owners  of  these  stores,  by  recouping  their  losses  in 
production  through  profits  on  goods,  can  compete  unfairly  against  other  producers. 
The  worst  fault  in  ttie  system  is  the  unwritten  threat  to  discharge  tiie  employee 
who  fails  to  trade  at  the  company  store.     (18. ) 

Mr.  GoMPERS  declares  that  the' company  store  is  a  tyranny  and  a  wrong  which 
he  does  not  believe  anyone  cares  to  defend.  He  does  not  know  of  a  case  in  which 
people  who  have  to  buy  at  company  stores  could  not  buy  at  10  or  20  per  cent  less, 
or  in  some  cases  50  per  cent  less,  at  other  stores.  The  system  keeps  men  working 
weeks  and  months  without  ever  seeing  a  dollar  in  wages.  It  keeps  them  prac- 
tically serfs  of  their  employers.  If  laws  against  company  stores  could  be  every- 
where passed  and  enforced,  the  condition  of  the  workers  who  are  subject  to  the 
system  would  be  vastly  improved.  Mr.  Gk)mx>ers  has  no  very  great  hopes  of 
improvement  b^  legislative  action,  but  he  has  g^eat  confidence  that  the  miners' 
organization  will  soon  insist  that  the  mine  owners  give  up  either  their  mines  or 
their  stores.     (614.) 

Mr.  Fry,  president  of  the  National  Glass  Company,  is  stronglv  against  the 
compelling  of  men  to  buy  from  a  factory  store.  Men  ought  to  be  free  to  buy  in 
the  cheapest  ^lace  they  can  find.  They  should  receive  their  full  pay  in  cash, 
weekly  or  semimonthly.     ^906.) 

Mr.  Hates,  president  of  the  Glass  Bottle  Blowers*  Association,  says  that  in 
New  Jersey,  especially  in  the  glass  trade,  company  stores  are  very  common,  and 
laws  against  them  have  been  ineffective.  Worlanen  before  obtEdning  employ- 
ment are  required  to  sign  an  agreement  to  purchase  goods  and  to  authorize  the 
company  to  deduct  amount  from  wages.  These  stores  become  instruments  for 
compelling  submission  in  time  of  strike  by  threat  of  stoppage  of  credit.     ( 1 06, 109. ) 

Several  laws  on  this  subject  have  been  passed  during  the  last  8  years,  but  they 
have  had  little  effect  since  a  complaint  by  some  injured  person  was  necessary  for 
prosecution.  Workmen  making  complaints  were  sure  of  discharge,  and  the 
small  tradesmen  were  kept  in  harmony  with  the  corporations  by  giving  them 
store  orders  for  goods  not  carried  by  the  company  stores.  Such  dealers  often 
give  companies  a  rebate  of  12  to  18  per  cent  on  these  orders.  The  witness  urges 
the  desirability  of  requiring  factory  inspectors  to  prosecute  violations  of  law. 
(106,109.) 

Mr.  Campbell,  factory  inspector  of  Pennsylvania,  says  that  the  le^slature  of 
that  State  passed  a  law  m  1897  levying  a  tax  on  company  stores,  rangmg  from  10 
to  20  per  cent  of  their  receipts,  but  the  governor  vetoed  the  measure  as  uncon- 
stitutional.   There  has  been  extreme  difficulty  in  securing  effective  laws. 

The  present  Pennsylvania  law  prohibiting  company  stores  is  largely  evaded  by 
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the  establishment  of  so-called  **  union  snpply  stores  "  by  friends  and  relatives  of 
employers.  Employees  who  do  not  buy  much  from  snch  stores  are  apt  to  be  dis- 
charged. Where  an  employing  corporation,  as  often  happens  in  mines,  owns  all 
the  ground  in  the  -vicinity  of  its  plant,  it  can  prevent  others  from  establishing 
stores.  The  prices  in  such  stores  are  from  25  to  40  per  cent  more  than  elsewhere. 
The  ignorant  miners  often  do  not  know  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  accounts  kept. 
The  only  remedy  is  for  the  men  to  organize  and  refuse  to  patronize  company 
stores.     (46,47.) 

5.  Company  tenements, — ^Mr.  Wright,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor, 
says  that  it  mi^ht  prove  advantageous  to  workmen  to  have  their  employers 
famish  them  with  tenements  if  the  system  were  properly  conducted.  Large 
employing  corporations  can  usually  furnish  good  tenements  at  lower  prices  than 
outside  capitalists  can  furnish  them.  But  the  desire  to  make  a  large  profit  from 
oomxMmy  tenements  often  leads  the  owners  to  charge  exorbitant  rates.  There  is 
in  many  cases  an  implied  threat  that  employees  who  refuse  to  patronisse  the 
houses  of  the  employer  will  be  discharged.  It  is  especiallv  common  to  threaten 
to  eject  employees  from  comi>anv  houses  if  they  go  on  strike;  this  was  the  prac- 
tice in  the  town  of  Pullman.  Mr.  Wright  cites  one  instance  where  an  employee 
was  forced  to  pay  rent  for  a  company  tenementy^although  he  was  living  in  bis 
own  house.  In  another  case  an  employee  was  given  a  lease  of  land  for  building 
by  his  employer,  for  five  ^rears,  but  with  the  proviso  that  any  improvements  he 
might  malce  during  that  time  should  revert  to  the  employer  at  its  expiration. 
(14. 15.) 

Mr.  CoFFiK  believes  that  factory  tenements  are  a  good  thing  when  they  are 
prox>erly  built  and  honorably  managed.  He  thinks  it  a  far  better  plan,  however, 
to  bulla  neat  cottages  with  gardens  and  yards  and  sell  them  to  faithful  workmen 
on  the  installment  plan.  This  makes  the  laborer  a  property  owner,  and  gives 
him  a  pride  in  his  surroundings  which  is  often  lacMng  in  a  row  of  tenement 
houses.  It  leads  him  to  educate  his  children  and  to  take  pride  in  dressing  them 
neatly,  and  in  cultivating  the  social  ^aces.  Moreover,  *'  a  man  owning  his  house 
is  a  fixture.    He  seldom  strikes  of  his  own  accord."    (779, 780.) 

Miss  De  Gbaffenribd,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  says  that  the 
ownership  of  tenement  houses  by  textile  mill  companies  is  not  decreasing  in  New 
England.  The  houses  first  put  up  in  Fall  River  were  built  hastily  to  accommo- 
date the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  employees,  and  were  very  crowded  and 
unsanitary.  Many  of  these  still  remain.  The  owners  can  not  afford  to  destroy  or 
repair  them.  But  the  competition  of  privately  owned  houses  and  the  increased 
demands  of  the  employees  are  gradually  forcing  them  to  replace  these  old  houses 
with  better  ones.  The  new  tenements  are  mostly  of  a  satisfactory  nature.  In 
other  New  England  factory  towns  the  companies  have  been  putting  up  many 
excellent  tenement  houses,  some  of  which  are  essentiallv  model  dwellings.  Tbe 
i3atisfactory  conditions  in  Manchester,  Lawrence,  Lowell,  and  New  Bedford  are 
specially  r^erred  to.  The  corporations  do  not  usually  furnish  houses  for  all  their 
employees,  and  often  their  houses  are  better  and  the  rents  relativelv  lower  tlum 
those  of  other  owners.  The  employees  themselves  quite  often  build  tenements, 
frequoitly  with  the  encouragement  of  the  mill  owners.  There  is  a  tendency 
among  foreign-bom  employees  to  place  rear  tenements  upon  their  lots,  and  this 
should  be  checked  by  a  clause  in  the  deeds  of  land.  The  witness  has  found  a  few 
cases  in  which  employment  has  been  made  conditional  upon  the  renting  of  a 
company  tenement,  but  does  not  consider  this  a  common  thing.  Where  some  of 
the  comi»any  tenements  happen  to  be  vacant  a  considerable  degree  of  pressure  is 
likely  to  be  brought  to  bear,  and  this  is  naturally  more  necessary  where  the  cor- 
poration tenements  are  inferior  in  character.  The  word  ''tenement"  in  these 
statements  is  used  to  describe  a  suite  of  rooms  in  a  building  containing  at  least  3 
such  suites  for  different  families.    (219-221. ) 

Mr.  Hates,  president  of  the  Glass  Bottle  Blowers' Association,  states  that  com- 
pany tenements  are  numerous  in  connection  with  the  glass  factories  in  New  Jer- 
sey. There,  as  everywhere,  they  become  a  source  of  ffreat  abuse.  There  is  no 
need  for  their  existence,  since  private  capital  would  be  ready  enough  to  build 
houses.  The  owners  of  factories  also  own  the  land  in  the  vicinity  and  can  monop- 
olize the  erection  of  buildings.  The  witness  was  once  discharged  for  refusing  to 
pay  $12  a  month  for  a  company  house  which  he  did  not  need,  being  unmarried. 
Laaependent  and  competent  workmen  suffer  especially  from  this  practice.  The 
threat  of  Qjectoient  in  time  of  strike  becomes  a  dangerous  restriction  on  the  free- 
dom of  the  workingmen.    ( 109. ) 

Mrs.  Ekllet,  formerly  factory  inspector  of  Illinois,  says  that  the  only  instance 
of  which  she  knows  where  emplovers  furnish  tenement  nouses  to  their  men  is  at 
Pullman,  and  there  the  practice  has  been  a  source  of  continual  complaint.    The 
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men  had  practicallv  no  choice,  bnt  were  forced  to  keep  the  company  tenements, 
since  they  found  their  employment  precarions  otherwise.  Their  wages  varied, 
while  rents  were  fixed.     (254.) 

6.  Fines  and  penalties, — Mr.  Wbioht,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor, 
says  that  if  fines  and  i)enaltie8  npon  employees  for  defective  work  or  other  causes 
were  justly  made  the  employees  would  not  complain;  but  when  the  system  is 
established  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  wages  it  becomes  the  worst 
possible  menace  to  the  workingmen.  Laws  designed  to  regulate  fines  and  penalties 
are  not  popular  with  employers  or  employees.  The  Massachusetts  law  on  the 
subject  has  been  held  unconstitutional.  The  custom  of  levying  fines  and  penal- 
ties, however,  is  decreasing  independently  of  legislation.     (14.) 

F.  Hours  of  labor. — 1.  Existina  duration  and  laws. — Mr.  Wright,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  says  that  the  usual  hours  of  labor  in  factories  in 
the  United  States  range  from  56  a  week  in  New  Jersey  to  6S)  or  05  in  Southern 
States;  in  Eastern  States,  usuallv  58.  Hardly  any  State  directly  limits  hours  of 
labor,  but  several  provide  that  where  the  number  of  hours  is  not  specified  in  the 
contract  of  employment  8  or  10  shall  be  considered  as  a  day's  labor.    (10.) 

Mr.  Wade,  factory  inspector  of  Massachusetts,  says  that  in  Massachusetts  9 
hours  is  the  common  workday  in  all  grades,  and  is  compulsory  for  public 
employees.  The  effect  of  the  reduction  Srom.  previous  long  hours  has  been  most 
beneficial  in  giving  more  leisure  to  employees  and  has  not  reduced  production  or 
injured  manufacturers.  Anv  further  sudden  change,  however,  would  be  likely 
to  injure  business.  Sunday  labor  is  prohibited  except  in  case  of  necessity,  and 
the  law  is  well  obeyed.     (74, 79, 80. ) 

Mr.  Wade  says  further  that  the  Massachusetts  58-hour  law  was  extended  to 
mercantile  establishments  in  1883  and  worked  satisfactorily  in  large  stores. 
Employees  would  come  in  at  various  hours  during  the  forenoon  in  order  that 
the  establishment  might  be  kept  open  sufficiently  late  at  night.  The  difficulty  in 
enforcing  the  law  is  in  the  small  shops.  Strong  opposition,  especially  from  Spring- 
field, succeeded  in  repealing  the  law  after  8  months.     (78.) 

Mrs.  EIellrt,  formerly  factory  inspector  of  Illinois,  testifies  that  there  is  no 
uniform  standard  for  hours  of  labor  in  Elinois  outside  of  the  organized  trades. 
The  hours  vary  greatly  in  different  establishments  and  according  to  the  season. 
Thus  the  hours  at  the  Western  Electric  Company's  works  vary  from  8  to  lU;  at 
the  stock  yards,  from  13  to  15.     (253.) 

Mr.  O'Leary,  factory  inspector  of  New  York,  says  that  the  laws  of  that  State 
limit  the  hours  of  work  on  public  works  of  all  sorts  to  8  a  day,  but  permit  extra 
time  for  extra  pay.  The  law  fixes  the  hours  of  labor  on  street  railways  at  10  a 
day,  but  it  is  ineffective  since  there  is  no  x>enalty  for  violations.  For  employees 
on  steam  railways  the  legal  day's  work  is  10  hours  performed  within  12  consecu- 
tive hours,  but  the  effect  of  the  law  is  practically  nullified  by  the  practice  of  the 
railways  of  reckoning  their  work  according  to  the  mileage  run.  The  customary 
hours  of  labor  in  factories  are  60  a  week.     ( 138. ) 

Mr.  Wade,  factory  inspector  of  Massachusetts,  says  that  New  York  and  Ohio 
laws  limit  the  hours  of  labor  in  bakeries  to  60  per  week  and  to  10  per  day,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  shorter  workday  at  the  end  of  the  week.  The  Penn- 
sylvania law  provides  that  no  employee  in  a  bakery  shall  work  more  than  6  days 
in  any  week,  and  that  the  week  shall  begin  at  6  p.  m.  Sunday  and  end  at  the  same 
time  on  Saturday;  no  person  under  18  may  be  employed  between  9  p.  m.  and  5 
a.  m.     (83.) 

Mr.  LusK,  a  former  member  of  the  New  Zealand  parliament,  says  that  no  per- 
son can  be  employed  in  New  Zealand  in  any  trade  for  more  than  48  hours  a  week 
without  extra  payment.  Any  time  beyond  this  must  be  paid  for  as  time  and  a 
half,  and  no  person  under  18  years  of  age  can  under  any  circumstances  be 
employed  more  than  48  hours  a  week.  Women  in  factories  can  not  be  employed 
more  than  44  hours  in  the  week,  and  the  difference  of  4  hours  must  be  allowed  at 
one  time  as  a  half  holiday.     (888.) 

Mr.  G-OMPERS  refers  to  the  great  advances  which  have  been  made  in  the  short- 
ening of  the  working-day  by  local  movements  in  particular  trades.  He  gives 
the  proffress  of  a  large  number  of  trades  in  detail,  including  several  in  which  the 
8-hour  ofay  has  been  obtained  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  workers.  The  building 
trades  have  been  particularly  successful.  In  the  textile  industry  little  has  been 
accomplished  except  through  le^slation. 

More  progress  has  been  made  m  the  reduction  of  hours  between  1884  and  1899 
than  in  any  previous  period.  Mr.  Gk)mpers  attributes  this  largely  to  the  i)ersist- 
ent  efforts  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  to  concentrate  the  attention  of  the  working 
people  upon  this  object.  By  concentrated  action  the  public  conscience  has  been 
awakened.    Eight-hour  legislation  has  been  obtained  in  many  States,  applying 
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to  work  done  for  the  State  and  to  work  done  for  municipalities.  A  Federal  8-hoar 
law,  obtained  many  years  ago,  has  been  amended  several  times. 

Mr,  Gompers  states  that  at  the  first  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  in  IWl,  a  radiation  was  passed  urging  the  workers  to  concentrate  their 
efforts  upon  the  achievement  of  an  8-hour  day.  In  1884  the  federation  re- 
ferred to  the  affiliated  unions  the  proposition  to  make  a  general  demand  for  an 
8-hour  day  on  May  1,  1886.  A  general  effort  was  made  at  that  time,  which 
Mr.  Grompers  believes  reduced  the  day's  labor  of  the  working  x>eople  of  the  United 
States  by  fully  1  hour.  Where  the  hours  had  been  12  they  were  reduced  to  11; 
where  they  had  been  11  they  were  reduced  to  10.  In  many  shoi)s  and  trades  a 
9-hour  day  was  obtained,  and  an  8-hour  day  in  some.  The  movement  was  killed 
by  the  Haymarket  riot  in  Chicago,  which  occurred  in  the  midst  of  it.  That  bomb 
put  a  damper  on  all  working-class  movements  for  the  time  being.  In  1889  the 
federation  decided  to  make  another  concerted  movement  for  the  8-houi'  day.  The 
plan  l^is  time  was  to  concentrate  the  energy  of  all  on  1  or  2  particular  organiza- 
tions. The  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  was  selected  at  its  own  request,  ana  it  ob- 
tained the  8-hour  day  in  about  100  cities  and  a  9-hour  day  in  others.  The  miners 
were  selected  next;  but  the  miners  of  Pennsylvania,  against  the  advice  of  their 
officers,  engaged  in  a  local  dispute  about  wag^  as  well  as  hours  some  months 
before  the  time  set  for  the  general  demand.  The  plans  of  the  whole  movement 
were  upset  by  this  premature  dispute.  The  movement  of  1898  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  8-hour  day  was  fairly  successful.     (623.) 

2.  Advantages  of  reduction  generally, ^-ISt.  Hayes,  president  of  the  Glass  Bottle 
Blowers'  Association,  believes  that  the  increasing  strain  of  industrial  life  makes 
reduction  of  hours  necessary,  and  that  law  can  prox>erly  interfere  to  further  this 
end.  Reduction  of  hours  does  not  involve  loss  to  employers.  Congress  should 
pass  an  8-hour  law  for  GK)vemment  work;  it  would  have  a  strong  moral  effect  in 
favor  of  the  movement  for  shorter  hours.     (112. ) 

Mr.  McNeill,  author  of  The  Labor  Movement,  declares  that  the  men  working 
longest  hours  usually  get  least  pav,  and  vice  versa.  Leisure  itself  tends  to  increase 
wages.  It  gives  men  time  to  think  of  new  wants  and  to  develop  them.  This 
increases  demand  for  goods  and  makes  industry  prosperous.  But  reduction  of 
hours  can  not  benefit  workmen  to  the  highest  degree  unless  it  becomes  general. 
The  shortening  of  hours  tends  also  to  improve  the  character  of  the  amusements  of 
the  working  classes;  the  New  England  Lvceum  followed  the  10-hour  day.     (120.) 

Mr.  Seabch,  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  believes 
that  10  hours  for  a  day's  labor  is  fully  long  enough.  Some  of  the  employees  of  the 
Stetson  Hat  Comi)any  work  only  54  hours  a  week,  but  probably  they  do  as  much 
work  as  those  of  other  factories  working  60  hours.  By  the  use  of  machinery  the 
hours  of  labor  can  be  further  reduced,  but  not  till  all  people  believe  that  the  world 
can  produce  more  than  it  can  consume.  By  increasing  wages  and  shortening 
hours  larger  consumption  is  made  possible;  hence  greater  prosperity.     (132.) 

Miss  DeGraffenried,  of  the  Uiiited  States  Department  of  Labor,  would 
apparently  favor  the  legal  restriction  of  the  hours  of  labor  of  men,  as  well  as  of 
women  and  children.  She  says  that  the  hours  of  all  these  classes  in  textile  mills 
are  still  longer  in  this  country  than  in  England.  The  legal  limit  in  English  fac- 
tories is  56  nours,  but  in  many  occupations  the  hours  are  only  48.  Employees  in 
mercantile  establishments,  laundries,  and  man^  other  places,  however,  work 
longer  in  England  than  in  this  country.  There  is  an  agitation  in  Massachusetts 
to  reduce  the  legal  hours  for  mercantile  establishments  to  58  instead  of  60,  and 
to  secure  more  effective  enforcement  of  the  bmit.  At  present,  as  a  recent  inves- 
tigation has  shown,  many  employees  in  stores,  bake  shops,  etc.,  work  fully  12 
hours  a  day.  A  general  reduction  of  hours  of  labor  will  come  sooner  or  later 
from  the  demand  of  the  working  people  and  of  public  opinion,  regardless  of  legis- 
lation. Many  working  people  now  oppose  tne  reduction  of  hours  of  lab^r, 
wronglv  supposing  that  it  will  reduce  tneir  wages.     ^223.) 

Mr.  fiuNCAN,  secretary  of  the  Granite  Cutters'  National  Union,  speaking  from 
the  experience  of  that  organization  with  the  8-hour  day,  and  from  general  obser- 
vation, believes  that  the  shorter  day  is  desirable  for  all  trades,  and  that  ulti- 
mately^ it  will  be  voluntarily  adopted,  since  both  workers  and  employers  find  it 
to  their  advantage.  It  has  given  more  time  to  read  and  think,  and  is  making 
better  citizens.  Especially  in  the  skilled  trades  it  has  given  employment  to 
more  men,  although  in  many  cases  the  men  can  do  the  same  work  m  8  as  in  10 
hours.  The  argument  that  machine  work  can  not  be  economically  done  on  the 
short-hour  system  on  account  of  the  louder  idleness  of  the  machines  is  not  valid. 
The  men  working  with  high-speed  machines  for  long  hours  spoil  more  goods  and 
attend  lens  diligently  to  the  machines.     ( 206. ) 

Mr.  Gk>MBEBS,  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Master  Steam  and  Hot 
Water  Fitters,  thinks  that  the  8-hour  day  is  certainly  preferable  to  any  other,  if 
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the  men  work  properly.  When  there  is  an  agreement  which  places  all  employers 
on  an  eqnal  footing,  everybody  is  treated  alike,  and  society  in  general  is  better 
off.     (958.) 

3.  Practicability  of  shorter  hours. — Mr.  Gk>MPERS  says  that  employers  in  several 
lines,  who  supposed  that  a  day  of  8  hours,  or  even  of  9  or  10  hours,  was  impracti- 
cable in  their  particular  businesses,  have  found  that  it  could  be  made  practicable 
when  organized  labor  forced  it  upon  them.  The  journeyman  brewers  used  to 
work  13  or  14  hours  a  day  and  half  a  day  on  Sunday.  This  was  thought  to  be 
necessary  because  of  the  very^  x>^rishable  nature  of  the  product.  It  has  been  found 
that  the  work  can  be  done  m  9  or  10  hours,  with  no  work  on  Sunday.  In  some 
plants  which  have  to  ox>erate  for  24  hours  the  effort  of  organized  labor  is  to  have 
them  work  three  8-hour  shifts  instead  of  two  12-hour  shifts.  Mr.  Gompersis  con- 
fident that  labor  on  the  farms,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  can  be  brought  within  the 
8-hour  limit,  and  ought  to  be.  With  our  wonderful  labor-saving  improvements  8 
hours  ought  to  be  the  maximum  of  work  anywhere.     (649, 650.) 

Mr.  Kennedy  declares  that  what  is  needed  for  the  getting  of  a  shorter  work- 
day is  to  educate  the  workers  to  desire  it.  In  his  own  trade,  that  of  stonecut- 
ting,  the  locals  at  first  arranged  with  the  employers  to  g^nt  an  8-hour  day  with 
some  increase  of  hourly  wages,  but  with  a  lowering  of  daily  wages.  Afterwards 
the  lowering  of  the  dafly  wages  was  recovered,  and  the  old  wages  were  even  sur- 
Xtassed.  '^  The  short  workday  trades  always  get  the  biggest  wages,  and  they  get 
the  biggest  wages  as  a  result  of  the  shoitening  of  the  hours.''    (744, 745.) 

4.  Effect  of  shorter  vjorkday  on  prodvction. — Mr.  Gompers  is  positive  that  the 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  does  not  diminish  production.  The  hours  of  phys- 
ical toil  which  are  saved  become  hours  of  opportunity  for  thought  and  improve- 
ment. Thought  and  improvement  give  rise,  on  the  one  hand,  to  new  tools  and 
inventions,  and,  on  the  other,  to  new  desires,  which  give  opportunities  for  the 
use  of  the  new  machines.  The  shortening  of  hours  has  never  been  attended  with 
any  other  than  beneficial  results.  The  8-hour  dayis  every  way  preferable  to  any 
longer  day,  and  particularly  to  that  of  9  hours.  With  a  12-hour  day  the  24  hours 
could  conveniently  be  divided  into  two  shifts  where  continuous  operation  was 
desirable.  With  a  10-hour  day  the  machinery  could  lie  idle  for  4  hours,  during 
which  time  it  could  be  cleaned  and  put  in  order,  or  some  of  the  workmen  could 
be  employed  half  a  day.  The  9-hour  day  does  not  permit  an  acceptable  arrange- 
ment of  snifts.    A  day  of  8  hours  gives  the  logical  division  of  the  the  natural  day. 

Mr.  Gompers  does  not  believe  that  the  factory  owners  of  Rhode  Island  have 
any  advantage  over  those  of  Massachusetts  by  reason  of  the  longer  day  of  the 
work  people.  He  does  not  believe  that  the  longer  day  in  the  Southern  textile  lac- 
tones gives  their  owners  any  advantage  over  those  of  New  England.  He  declares 
that  it  was  proved  some  years  ago,  in  a  hearing  before  the  Massachusetts  legisla- 
ture, that  the  claim  of  some  of  tne  Massachusetts  manufacturers  that  they  were 
suffering  because  the  hours  of  labor  were  so  much  shorter  than  in  Rhode  Island, 
and  particularly  in  the  South,  was  baseless.  .  The  Southern  factory  owners  have 
been  able  to  supplant  the  New  England  factories  in  the  making  of  some  coarse 
fabrics.  They  have  advantages  in  the  nearness  of  the  raw  material  and  in  the 
cheapness  of  labor;  but  the  long  day  is  not  itself  an  advantage.  Men  can  not 
work  so  fast  for  12  hours,  or  even  for  10  or  9,  as  they  can  for-8.  The  machinery 
can  not  run  at  the  same  speed.  The  shortening  of  hours  is  always  followed  by 
the  introduction  of  improved  machinery.     (627, 650-652.) 

Mr.  Kennedy,  an  organizer  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  says  that  a 
man  will  produce  more  per  hour  if  he  works  8  hours  than  if  he  works  9  or  10. 
When  one  works  long  houi-s  the  last  hour  in  the  evening  is  not  very  effective,  and 
he  is  less  able  to  work  throughout  the  whole  day;  but  the  daily  production  will 
not  be  as  great  with  short  hours  as  with  long.     (745. ) 

5.  Effect  of  reduction  on  the  unemployed  a7id  on  prosperity. — ^Mr.  Eaton,  secre- 
tary of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union,  believes  that  the  reduction  of  the 
hours  of  labor  is  necessary  to  relieve  the  unemployed.  There  is  a  surplus  of  labor 
because  of  the  improvement  of  machinery.  The  presence  of  so  many  persons 
who  are  wholly  unemployed  or  partly  employed  at  starvation  wages  is  a  serious 
and  growing  evil.  In  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  a  6-hour  day  would  probably  be 
sufficient  to  produce  all  that  consumption  demands.  The  witness  would  be  will- 
ing to  have  wages  at  the  outset  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  in  hours, 
believinff  that  ttiereafter  they  would  tend  to  increase,  while  even  if  they  did  not, 
the  total  amount  received  by  the  operatives  would  be  the  same,  but  would  be 
more  widely  distributed.  The  witness  thinks  that  general  reduction  of  hours  can 
be  accomplished  only  by  the  aid  of  legislation.  While  in  some  of  the  building 
trades  the  8-hour  day  has  been  secured,  its  application  is  still  very  limited. 
Unless  a  trade  be  so  completely  organized  that  the  union  includes  practically  all 
workers  in  it,  it  can  not  secure  the  shorter  day.     (366,  372.) 
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Mr.  Spohn,  representing  the  Building  Trades  Council  of  Washington,  believes 
that  the  hours  of  labor  should  be  reduced  to  6,  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  absorb- 
ing unemployed  labor.  It  is  now  possible  to  keep  down  waees  by  employing  at 
lower  rates  those  who  are  idle.  The  tendency  of  shorter  nours  is  to  increase 
wases.     (145.) 

Mr.  Perkins,  president  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  Union,  believes  that  the  chief 
reason  for  advocating  the  reduction  of  hours  is  to  give  opportunity  for  more 
persons  to  work.    This  is  rendered  absolutely  necessary  by  improved  machinery. 

It  is  a  question  wortii  considering  also  whether  hours  of  labor  ought  not,  espe- 
cially for  this  purpose  of  increasing  employment,  to  be  still  further  reduced,  either 
to  6  per  day  through  the  week  or  to  8  hours  per  day  for  5  days  in  the  week. 
Furthermore,  the  hours  of  labor  might  weU  be  graded  somewhat  according  to  the 
prosperity  of  business,  being  reduced  in  times  of  industrial  depression  so  that 
more  might  remain  in  employment.  In  tlds  wav  depressions  womd  be  shortened, 
because  the  demand  for  goods  would  not  fall  off  so  greatly  through  reduced  con- 
sumption by  the  working  classes.  The  fact  that  such  a  large  proportion  of  our 
factories  and  other  industrial  establishments  are  often  closed  during  several 
months  of  the  year  still  further  emi>haslzes  the  need  of  rf^uced  hours.  The  wit- 
ness would  favor  a  law  of  the  National  Government  fixing  the  hours  as  far  as 
possible,  but  thinks  that  the  main  movement  must  come  through  trade  unions, 

Mr.  Perkins  does  not  believe,  however,  that  machine  work  is  more  taxing  than 
hand  work,  or  that  the  introduction  of  machinery  constitutes  a  further  argument 
in  favor  of  shortening  hours  from  that  standi)oint.     (174r-179. ) 

Mr.  Strasser,  ex-president  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union,  says  that 
the  short-hour  system  will  tend  to  prevent  the  periodical  panics  and  depressions 
in  business.  It  will  not  injure  employers  in  the  lone;  run,  for  it  will  hasten  the 
introduction  of  improved  machinerv  and  will  tiius  cheapen  production  so  as  to 
enable  us  to  extend  our  foreign  markets.     (267. ) 

6.  Ejfect  of  reduction  on  character  of  workingjwBn, — ^Mr.  Perkins,  president  of 
the  Cig^  Makers'  International  Union,  agrees  with  the  principle  that  for  phys- 
ical reasons  the  amoimt  of  timegiven  for  work,  of  the  body  or  of  the  mind,  should 
not  exceed  8  hours  per  day.  The  reduction  in  hours  in  various  trades  to  that 
limit  hi^  improved  the  health  of  the  worMngmen.  The  Amalgamated  Carpen- 
ters of  England  have  also  shown  by  a  careful  statistical  investigation  that  the 
health  of  their  wives  has  materially  improved  through  the  reduction  in  hours, 
because  of  the  added  leisure  coming  to  them  also.  The  cigar  makers,  who  secured 
the  ^hour  system  in  1886,  have  risen  in  their  moral  condition.  They  are  not 
inclined  as  formerly  to  indulge  in  blue  Monday  and  in  occasional  entire  weeks  of 
dissipation.     ( 174-179. ) 

Mr.  Gk>MPERS  asserts  that  no  factor  is  so  potent  to  improve  the  habits  and  cus- 
toms of  the  people  as  leisure.  Leisure  permits  mental,  physical,  and  moral 
improvement.  After  the  great  plague  in  England,  the  hours  of  labor  were  only 
8  a  day,  but  they  were  lengthened  until  they  ran  from  sunup  to  sundown; 
and  after  the  introduction  of  steam  machinery  and  of  illumination  by  gas,  they 
were  made  longer  still.  Then  they  were  shortened,  first  to  12  hours,  then  to  11, 
to  10,  and  now  the  demand  is  for  an  8-hour  day.  Mr.  GK)mi)ers  believes  that  the 
average  hours  of  the  American  workers  are  now  about  9i  a  day.  There  has  been 
much  improvement  within  15  years.     (622.) 

Mr.  CAifPBELL,  factory  inspector  of  Pennsylvania,  believes  that  a  reduction  of 
the  hours  of  labor  is  especially  desirable  for  tne  purpose  of  making  better  citizens 
of  our  workin^en  through  their  use  of  added  leisure  time.  Tne  influence  of 
l^pslation  limiting  the  hours  of  employinent  on  public  works  is  advantageous 
in  helping  other  trades  to  secure  reduction  of  hours.  The  greatest  influence  in 
shortening  hours  has  been  orp^nized  labor.     (48. ) 

7.  Proposed  federal  legislation. — Mr.  McNeill,  author  of  The  Labor  Movement, 
recommends  tnat  Congress  pass  a  law  providing  that  no  patent  shall  be  given, 
and  that  no  patent  previoiMy  given  snail  continue  in  force,  unless  the  8-hour 
system  be  observed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  patented  article.     (123.) 

Mr.  Strasser  advocates  the  proposed  requirement,  as  a  condition  of  granting 
patents,  that  men  employed  in  usin^  patented  machines  shall  work  on  the  8-hour 
system.  He  also  demands  the  effective  enforcement  of  the  United  States  8-hour 
law  for  Government  employees,  and  would  also  favor  general  8-hour  laws  in  the 
various  States.  The  reductions  of  hours  hitherto  have  been  primarily  secured  by 
trade-union  effort,  but  legislation  helps  by  strengthening  public  sentiment. 
(267.) 

8.  Hours  of  labor  on  public  works — The  United  States  8-hour  law. — Mr.  Spohn, 
representing  the  Building  Trades  Council  of  Washington,  D.  C,  says  that  Califor- 
nia, Coloraoio,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
and  Wyoming  have  8-hour  laws  regarding  public  works.    Other  States  should  also 
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pas8  them,  and  the  Federal  law  should  be  amended  so  as  to  be  efficient.  It  is  now 
evaded  constantly,  all  that  is  necessary  to  extend  hours  being  a  statement  by  a 
Goyemment  superintendent  that  longer  hours  are  needed  because  of  an  emer- 
gency. The  recent  bill  passed  by  House  of  Representatives  defined  cases  of 
emergency  carefully,  but  the  opponents  of  the  measure  forced  a  compromise  in 
the  Senate  which  struck  out  this  definition,  so  that  the  bill  was  no  better  than  the 
previous  law.  Trades  unions  lay  great  stress  on  the  prox>er  amendment  and 
enforcement  of  this  law.     (151, 152.) 

Mr.  Gilbert,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  says  that  the  legislature  of  New  York  intended  to  pass  a  law  mak- 
ing 8  hours  a  le^al  day's  work  on  public  works,  with  the  pay  of  10  hours.  Many 
employers  questioned  the  construction  of  the  law  as  to  what  constituted  the  pre- 
vailing rate  of  wages,  and  many  strikes  ofunskilled  laborers  arose  in  consequence. 
(877.) 

Mr.  Duncan,  secretary  of  the  Granite  Cutters*  National  Union,  believes  that 
President  Grant  sought  to  carry  out  strictly  the  law,  passed  during  his  term, 
fixing  the  limit  of  hours  on  national  public  works  at  8  a  day.  He  insisted 
that  its  intent  was  that  wages  should  be  maintained  at  the  same  rate  as  for  10 
hours.  As  the  contract  system  of  i>erforming  public  work  came  into  larger  use, 
the  contractors  used  a  device  to  prejudice  puolic  officials  against  the  law.  They 
offered  their  men  high  extra  pay  for  working  2  extra  hours  per  day.  They  then 
X)ointed  out  that  the  desire  of  me  men  in  securing  the  law  had  been  merely  to 
obtain  higher  wages,  not  shorter  hours.  The  workmen  did  not  dare  to  bring  suit 
for  violations  of  the  law  for  fear  of  being  discharged.  The  three  great  weak- 
nesses of  the  existing  law  are  the  emergency  clause,  the  failure  to  apply  the  act 
to  work  not  done  on  Government  ground,  and  the  failure  to  apply  it  to  subcon- 
tractors, whom  the  courts  and  the  Attorney-General  declare  not  to  be  recognized 
at  all.  It  is  absurd  and  unjust  to  apply  the  law  to  work  done  by  day  labor  or 
directly  on  the  ground  of  the  building,  while  allowing  men  working  on  stone  for 
Government  buildings  elsewhere  to  work  longer  hours.  The  witness  cites  the 
case  of  the  Easby  Point  sewer  in  Washington,  where  the  contractor  claimed  an 
emergency,  although  it  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  obtain  additional  work- 
men, and 'thus  to  reduce  hours. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  cutting  stone  for  Government  buildings,  except  where  it 
is  done  on  the  ground  of  the  Government  itself,  contractors  have  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  8-hour  law.  The  act  has  been  made  effective  in  some  cases,  as  in  the 
Post-Office  Department,  where  the  courts  have  held  that  carriers  must  in  no  case 
work  more  than  8  hours  in  any  one  day  without  payment  for  overtime. 

The  bill  for  amending  the  8-hour  law,  which  was  before  the  last  Congress, 
sought  to  establish  effective  penalties  and  to  extend  the  scope  of  the  8-hour  limi- 
tation to  all  work  done  for  tne  GK)vemment  in  any  way.  The  bill  was  admitted 
by  the  leader  of  the  opposing  lobby  to  be  constitutional.  It  passed  the  House  of 
iCepresentatives  unanimously,  but  the  lobby  succeeded  in  preventing  the  Senate 
committee  f i^om  recommending  its  passage.     ( 208-21 7. ) 

Mr.  GoHPEBS  declares  that  the  Federal  8-hour  law  needs  further  amendment, 
and  the  labor  organizations  have  nearly  succeeded  in  obtaining  what  it  needs. 
The  8-hour  day  is  now  an  established  rule  for  all  workers  employed  directly  by 
the  Government.  Mr.  Gk)mpers  has  no  fear  that  the  officials  of  the  GK)vernment 
have  any  disposition  to  violate  the  8-hour  law  or  that  public  opinion  would  peiTuit 
the  violation  of  it.  What  is  now  needed  is  that  the  law  be  made  to  apply  to  work 
done  for  the  Government  by  contract.  The  proposed  amendment  has  been 
opposed,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  follow  the  woodman  to  the  forest  and  the 
miner  to  the  mine,  where  the  material  is  got  for  making  the  spade  that  digs  the 
ground  on  which  a  Government  building  is  erected.  That  is  preposterous.  The 
contractor  could  buy  whatever  he  likes  in  the  open  market  vnthout  inquiring 
about  the  number  of  hours  per  day  that  were  sx)ent  on  it.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment applies  only  to  work  done  under  contract  with  the  Government.  Some 
objection  has  been  made  on  constitutional  grounds,  but  after  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Labor  presented  his  paper  upon  this  point  no  one  but 
ex-Secretary  Herbert,  appearing  for  the  shipbuilders,  insisted  upon  the  argu- 
ment of  unconstitutionality,  fix- Judge  Payson,  who  appeared  against  the  bill 
for  the  Newx)ort  News  Shipbuilding  Company  and  several  other  companies, 
admitted  that  the  bill  was  constitutional.     (625, 626.) 

Mr.  Murray,  manufacturer  of  granite,  supposes  that  if  the  8-hour  bill  concern- 
ing public  work  should  pass  Congress  the  granite  manufacturers  of  New  Eng- 
land would  have  to  abide  by  it  in  preparing  stone  for  Government  buildings,  but 
he  considers  that  this  would  injure  them.  Their  business  is  regulated  by  compe- 
tition and  the  prices  for  Gk)vemment  work  are  not  materially  better  than  for  other 
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work.    The  witness  knows  no  reason  why  wages,  bonrs,  etc.,  on  public  work 
shotild  be  different  than  those  for  other  work.    (33U. ) 

9.  Overtime. — Mr.  Qompers  is  absolutely  opposed  to  overtime,  ezo^  when  it 
may  be  neoeesary  for  the  safety  of  life  or  the  preservation  of  property  from 
destmction.  Overtime  is  nothing  more  than  the  lengthening  of  the  aay's  work. 
When  it  becomes  habitual  the  rtue  is  that  the  total  earnings  of  the  workers  are 
not  greater  thui  when  they  did  only  the  regular  day's  work.  The  overtime  comee 
to  be  simply  a  part  of  the  day's  work.  Overtime  shortens  the  season  of  employ- 
ment, and  makes  ttte  workman  slovenly  and  careless  of  himself  and  of  hisfeUows. 
So  long  as  there  are  men  unemployed  it  is  better  to  employ  more  men  fewer 
hours.     (613,614.) 

10.  Hours  vs.  wages. — Mr.  Smith,  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration  of 
New  Jersey,  mentions  a  strike  of  the  Newark  horseshoers  for  a  shortening  of  hours 
by  quitting  at  5  instead  of  6.  The  bosses  said  that  they  could  not  grant  u  because 
the  hour  nom  5  to  6  was  the  best  hour  of  the  day.  They  were  willing  to  give  a 
proportionate  increase  of  wages  in  place  of  the  shortening  of  hours.  The  worlanen 
would  not  accept  this,  and  fought  for  shortened  hours  until  they  were  ultimately 
defeated.     (978.) 

IV.  CONDITIONS  OF  INDX78TR7  AND  IiABOR  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

A.  Conditions  of  capital  and  bnsiness.— 1.  Southern  Industrial  Con- 
vention.—Mr.  N.  F.  Thompson,  secretary  of  the  Southern  Industrial  Ck)nvention, 
says  that  this  is  a  loose  organization,  without  revenue  or  fixed  membership,  but 
composed  of  representatives  of  Southern  commercial  bodies  and  such  other  -per- 
sons as  may  gather  under  a  verv  general  invitation.  Its  purpose  is  to  promote 
the  manufacturing,  agricultural,  commercial,  and  educational  interests  of  the 
South.     (755.) 

Mr.  OoFFDf  says  that  the  first  convention  met  at  HuntsviUe  in  October,  1890, 
and  was  the  most  representative  and  intelligent  body  that  he  ever  saw  at  a  con- 
vention in  the  South.  The  second  meeting  was  at  Chattanooga.  This  time  there 
were  representatives  from  every  Southern  State,  Mr.  Oofi^  believes,  except  one. 
The  members  represented  the  industries  and  the  influence  of  their  sections.    The 

gathering  was  strictly  an  industrial  organization,  with  the  best  interests  of  the 
tates  and  the  nation  at  heart.    (776. ) 

2.  Advantages  of  the  South  as  a  manufcusturing  section. — Gk>vemor  Candler,  of 
Gkori^a,  believes  that  the  future  of  the  South  in  the  field  of  manufactures  is  very 
promising.  The  manufacturers  of  the  South  are  multiplying  in  number  and 
are  more  prosperous  than  ever  before.  The  South  has  every  element  necessaryto 
insure  success,  especially  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  iron  goods.  The 
climate  is  favorable;  it  is  never  too  hot  or  too  cold  to  work.  The  hours  of  labor 
are  long  enough,  and  he  thinks  not  too  long.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the  past  has 
been  the  exceedingly  low  price  of  cotton,  resulting  in  many  cases  in  an  actual 
loss  in  its  cultivation.  Most  of  the  capital  invested  in  cotton  mills  in  Oeorgia 
during  the  last  few  years  has  been  home  capital.    (5d6,  587. ) 

Mr.  MiLLBR,  secretary  of  the  Memphis  Industrial  League,  says  the  relocation 
of  capital  and  x>eople  in  the  Southern  States  will  relieve  the  congested  condition 
of  the  North.  The  dex)ortation  of  5,000,000  people  from  the  Northern  States  would 
leave  a  better  chance  for  ttie  remainder.  Mr.  Miller  estimates  that  the  South 
buys  $1,000,000,000  worth  of  manufactured  wares  annually  from  the  North,  and 
concludes  that  the  great  need  of  the  South  is  for  factories  of  all  kinds.  Labor  is 
cheaper  in  the  South  tiiian  in  the  North  because  living  is  cheaper.  The  raw 
materials  for  manufacture  are  close  at  hand  and  are  not  owned  dv  syndicates. 
There  is  a  surplus  of  unskilled  or  semiskilled  labor  in  the  South,  but  1,000,000 
skilled  men  from  the  North  are  needed,  as  well  as  factories  to  supply  the  South, 
Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Orient  with  manufactured  wares.  Mr.  Miller 
has  located  a  number  of  wood- working  plants  in  Alabama,  Northern  capital  com- 
bining with  Southern.  Others  have  been  transferred  from  Ohio  and  Indiana  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  timber  where  they  were  located.  Companies  with  a 
small  capital  renting  factories  in  the  North  would  have  less  local  competition  by 
removing  to  the  South.    (576-^579.) 

Mr.  Miller  contends  that  the  Southern  people  are  by  heredity  a  pastoral  and 
agricultural  people,  and  that  if  the  South  is  to  be  developed  industrially  it  must 
be  by  Northern  capital,  which  will  profit  by  the  negro  labor  of  the  South.    (580. ) 

Mr.  N.  F.  Thompson  believes  that  there  was  never  such  enthusiasm  for  indus- 
trial development  anywhere  as  now  exists  in  the  South.  Any  measure  necessary 
to  bring  about  industrial  development  will  readilv  find  advocates  and  adherents. 
AlAhftwiM.  passed  a  law  exempting  cotton  mills  from  taxation  for  10  years.    It 
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also  abolished  the  limitation  of  the  age  at  which  children  might  be  pnt  into  the 
cotton  mills.  Another  inducement  which  is  offered  to  Northern  capitalists  is 
the  promise  that  they  will  be  free  from  the  control  of  labor  organizations. 
"  There  is  now  a  movement  on  foot  to  place  it  beyond  the  power  of  any  organiza- 
tion to  disturb  the  public  and  interfere  with  the  public  rights,  by  compulsory 
arbitration.''    (760.771.) 

Mr.  BuUjOOK  thinks  the  nrospects  are  favorable  to  the  future  of  the  South  as 
a  manufacturing  section.  Many  more  mills  have  been  established  in  North  and 
South  Carolina  of  late  than  in  G^rgia,  owing  to  more  favorable  legislation. 
Taxation  is  a  bugbear  in  Georgia.  There  was  formerly  an  exemption  of  10  years 
for  each  new  factory,  but  this  nas  been  discontinued.     (528.) 

Mr.  Fisher  testified  that  the  price  of  coal  at  Atlanta  (March,  1900)  was  $2.60, 
of  which  $1 .30  was  for  freight.     (534. ) 

3.  Competition  of  Northern  and  SoutJiem  cotton  mills. — ^Mr.  N.  F.  Thompson 
says  that  only  a  small  part  of  the  product  of  Southern  cotton  mills  is  consumed 
at  home.  Some  mills  send  their  entire  product  to  China.  It  is  to  foreign 
markets  chiefly  that  the  Southern  miUs  look.  The  Southern  mills  have  so  far 
made  the  coarser  fabrics,  and  so  have  not  come  much  into  comi)etition  with 
New  England.  They  are  working  into  the  finer  fabrics,  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  tiiey  should  not  make  them.  When  it  comes  to  active  competition 
between  Soutnem  mills  and  those  in  New  England,  there  is  no  question  about  the 
superior  success  of  the  Southern  mills.  The  machinery  is  the  newest  and  the 
best.  Mr.  Thompson  cites  a  mill  which  takes  in  the  unginned  cotton  from 
the  farmer's  wagon  and  carries  it  automatically  through  every  process  until  it 
comes  out  a  finished  product.  The  whole  cost  of  baling  and  transportation  is 
saved.  That  mill  made  a  dividend  of  62  per  cent  in  1890.  While  Mr.  Thompson 
does  not  know  the  amount  of  capital  whicn  has  been  put  into  Southern  mills  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  he  thinks  it  approximates  $200,000,000.     (765,  769-771.) 

Mr.  Coffin  considers  that  the  South  would  still  have  the  advantage  over  New 
England  in  cotton  manufacturing  even  if  she  had  the  same  laws  as  to  hours  and 
the  emplo3anent  of  children.  Besides  the  nearness  of  fuel  and  of  the  raw  cotton, 
he  considers  that  the  South  has  a  marked  advantage  in  the  emnloyment  of  Ameri- 
can labor.  It  was  by  American  labor  that  the  industries  of  New  England  were 
built  up;  but  the  Americans  have  now  been  displaced  by  foreigners.  He  con- 
siders tnat  this  cause  has  begun  to  produce  the  decay  of  New  Elngland  manu- 
factures.   (789.) 

Mr.  Turner  testifies  that  the  New  England  cotton  mills  did  the  export  business 
many  years  ago,  but  that  it  has  gradually  come  South.  Southern  mills  sell  sJl 
they  can  make.  Many  of  the  New  England  mills  have  built  branch  mills  in  the 
South,  and  he  thinks  the  ^eater  proportion  of  goods  sold  in  China  under  New 
England  brands  are  made  m  the  South.  The  New  England  brand  commands  one- 
fourth  cent  more  than  any  Southern  brand,  even  if  the  goods  are  made  in  the 
South.     (516, 519.) 

Mr.  Elsas  says  the  Fulton  Bag  and  Cotton  Mills  attempted  to  manufacture 
the  same  style  of  ^oods  that  are  made  in  Fall  River,  but  were  not  successful. 
The  labor  cost  was  far  in  excess  of  that  of  the  Fall  River  mills.  In  the  coarser 
fabrics  there  is  hardly  anv  competition  between  the  North  and  the  South.  They 
are  not  made  in  the  North.     (574.) 

Mr.  Bullock  thinks  the  goods  produced  in  Southern  cotton  mills  comx>are 
verv  favorably  with  goods  of  the  same  grade  made  in  New  England.  Every  new 
mill  in  the  South  makes  a  finer  grade  of  goods  than  its  predecessor.  After  hav- 
ing some  experience  of  the  coarser  yams  a  spinner  can  make  finer  grades.  The 
Southern  nmls  are  not  generally  as  well  equipped  as  the  Northern,  but  all  the 
newer  mills  are  fully  up  to  the  insurance  standard.     (523.) 

Mr.  Bullock  believes  that  the  advantages  of  Southern  cotton  mills  in  the  near- 
ness of  raw  material  and  the  advantage  of  New  England  mills  in  cheapness  of 
money,  etc.,  about  offset  each  other.  He  explains  that  New  England  cotton-mill 
companies  build  branch  mills  in  the  South  to  get  the  advantage  of  saving  in  the 
cost  of  transportation  of  raw  material  for  heavy  goods,  while  retainmg  the 
advantage  of  established  brands.     (522.) 

Mr.  Bullock  testifies  that  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  Southern  cotton  mills 
is  that  they  are  obliged  to  buv  their  cotton  early  and  hold  it  through  the  season, 
while  the  New  England  mills  can  send  to  Providence  and  get  what  they  want 
every  week.  Almost  all  the  cotton  goes  away  from  the  South  by  the  first  of  May. 
0)tton  is  not  always  cheaper  in  the  fall  than  in  the  following  spring.     (526, 527.) 

Mr.  Fisher  says  that  the  Fall  River  mills  buy  different  grades  of  cotton,  weak 
staple  and  good  staple,  and  mix  them  in  certain  proportions.  Certain  New  Eng- 
land mills  make  grain  bags,  etc.,  entirely  from  the  waste  that  comes  from  the 
cotton.     (533,534.) 
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4.  Conditions  of  transportation  in  relation  to  competition  with  Northern  manu- 
factures,— ^Mr.  Turner  says  the  freight  rate  on  cotton  goods  from  Atlanta  to  New 
York  is  about  60  cents,  and  from  Lowell  to  New  York  about  15  cents.  All  export 
goods  are  sold  at  New  York,  where  all  the  foreign  agents  have  their  offices.  He 
has  shipped  some  goods  on  the  Southern  Railway  to  Califomia,  but  thev  were 
sold  detiverable  at  iTew  York,  and  he  had  to  deduct  the  freight  to  New  Yorlc  from 
the  price.     (520.) 

Mr.  Fisher  testifies  that  Southern  cotton  mills  have  an  advantage  over  the 
Northern  mills  in  their  nearness  to  cotton,  in  respect  to  grade  and  qu^ty ,  but  no 
great  advantage  in  price.  The  freight  rate  on  manufactured  goods  to  New  York, 
55  cents,  is  the  general  basis  of  distribution  in  most  cases,  but  the  mills  ordinarily 
allow  50  cents  freight  to  Texas  or  other  points  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  New 
England  mills  have  the  advantage  in  the  freight  rate  for  foreign  shipments,  but 
the  Southern  mills  have  quite  an  advantage  in  the  freight  on  cotton.  The  rate  on 
cotton  to  New  England  is  66  cents,  or  $3.30  on  every  bale.  This  heavy  freight  on 
raw  material  to  New  England  offsets  the  freight  on  the  goods  to  New  York  x>aid 
by  Southern  miUs.     (52d-531 . ) 

Mr.  Rennie  testifies  that  the  higher  freight  on  cotton  goods  from  the  South  to 
New  York  is  not  offset  by  a  lower  rate  on  the  raw  material,  when  it  has  to  be 
shipx)ed.  The  rate  on  cotton  from  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  to  Columbia,  S.  C,  is  68 
cents,  and  to  Fall  River,  Mass. ,  47  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  For  7  weeks  in  the 
autumn  of  1899  cotton  in  the  South  Carolina  market  was  a  quarter  of  a  cent  above 
New  York  quotationn.  The  Southern  manufacturer  in  a  district  where  there  is 
a  plentiful  supply  of  cotton  might  have  an  advantage  from  his  nearness  to  the 
cotton  fields,  but  in  the  vicinity  of  Graniteville  there  is  a  scramble  for  cotton. 
There  is  a  fine  grade  of  cotton  raised  in  that  section,  and  buyers  from  Piedmont, 
Union,  and  Greenville  come  to  Granite ville  to  buy  cotton.  Mr.  Rennie  has  not 
noticed  any  marked  discrimination  in  freight  rates,  injurious  to  the  Southern  cot- 
ton industry,  though  the  rates  have  been  recently  advanced.     (491.) 

Mr.  WiTTKOWSKY,  president  of  the  Charlotte,  N.  C,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
thinks  that  there  is  no  railroad  discrimination  between  individuals,  but  that 
Charlotte  has  been  discriminated  against  as  a  community.     (511.) 

Mr.  Coffin  says  that  the  fisheries  of  Florida,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Jacksonville,  are  greatly  hampered  by  the  excessive  charges  of  the  Southern 
Elxpress  Company,  the  only  express  company  which  reaches  that  region.  Many 
thousands  of  Darrels  of  fish  are  shipped  by  steamer  from  Jacksonville  and  Savan- 
nah to  New  York,  and  then  distributed  to  the  Western  cities  by  express.  Ship- 
ments can  be  made  by  the  roundabout  way  cheaper  than  by  tne  curect  routes, 
even  to  places  which  ai-e  farther  from  New  York  than  from  Jacksonville.  Mr. 
Coffin  quotes  the  following  express  rates  per  barrel  of  fish,  and  distances,  from 
New  York  and  from  Jacksonville:     (783.) 

Bates  from  Jacksonville. 

Chicago  direct $7.00 

Chicago  via  New  York 2.80 

Cincinnati  direct 4. 75 

Cincinnati  via  New  York 2.80 

St.  Louis  direct 5. 00 

St.  Louis  via  New  York 8.80 

Louisville  direct 4. 50 

Louisville  via  New  York 8. 05 

These  rates  are  via  Clyde  Line  from  Jacksonville  to  New  York  and  thence  via 
Adams  Express  Company. 


Distances  and  rates  from  Jackaonville  and  from  New  York. 


Jaokfionyille  to  Chicago  . . 

New  York  to  Chicago 

Jacksonville  to  St.  Louis. . 
New  York  to  St.  Louis . . . . 
Jacksonville  to  Louisville 
New  York  to  Louisville. . . 


1,100 
950 
950 

1,100 
700 
760 


Rate. 


97.00 
1.50 
5.00 
2.00 
4.60 
1.75 


5.  Cotton  buying  and  prices,  etc. — Mr.  Fisher,  of  the  Atlanta  Cotton  Mills,  pre- 
fers to  bny  cotton  in  Atlanta,  because  he  can  buy  as  cheaply  there  as  he  can  out 
in  the  country,  and  he  can  get  the  grades  he  wants.     (531.) 
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Mr.  Bullock  explains  the  sadden  advance  in  the  price  of  raw  cotton  by  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  demand  for  goods,  resulting  from  good  wages.     (526.) 

Mr.  Turner  says  that  as  cotton  has  gradually  gone  down  in  price  manufacturers 
have  had  to  cut  down  the  prices  of  their  products.  But  an  advance  in  the  prices  of 
goods  does  not  always  follow  an  advance  in  the  price  of  cotton.  He  has  seen  cot- 
ton go  up  and  goods  go  down.  The  price  of  finished  goods  has  not  increased  any- 
thing like  100  per  cent,  as  that  of  raw  cotton  has.     (514, 515.) 

The  witness  thinks  that  when  cotton  was  worth  about  5  cents  a  pound  cotton 
goods  sold  as  low  as  8i  cents.  With  cotton  at  9i  cents  there  is  very  little  mar^n 
at  4^  cents  for  the  goods.  He  thinks  he  could  sell  his  raw  cotton  to  English  spin- 
ners at  about  11  cents  a  pound,  at  more  profit  than  he  could  get  by  manufacturing 
it;  but  he  could  not  afford  to  stop  the  mill.     (514, 516.) 

6.  Markets  for  cotton  goods. — Mr.  Bullock,  a  cotton  manufacturer  of  Atlanta, 
testifies  that  from  1877  to  1892  he  made  brown  goods,  sold  without  bleaching,  and 
the  great  bulk  of  the  trade  was  from  commission  houses  in  New  York.  New 
York  export  houses  had  some  orders  for  China,  but  nine-tenths  of  the  product 
of  his  mill  has  been  consumed  in  the  United  States,  mostly  in  Chicago  and  the 
West.  Mr.  Bullock  tiiinks  it  will  be  of  very  great  benefit  to  the  South  if  the 
oriental  trade  can  be  extended,  and  he  vnshes  the  Government  to  do  everything  it 
can  to  promote  trade.  He  believes  in  a  subsidy  for  shipping,  on  the  ground  that 
our  own  ships  should  carry  our  own  product;  but  not  a  subsidy  for  the  benefit  of 
some  individual  or  corporation.  He  predicts  that  there  will  be  a  canal  across 
Florida  as  well  as  the  Nicaragua  Canal.     (528, 524.) 

7.  Profits  of  cotton  mills, — Mr.  Mulcay,  an  or^nizer  for  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  says  he  knows  that  in  1898  the  Dalton  mills  paid  a  dividend  of 

45  per  cent,  and  is  informed  by  the  newspapers  that  in  the  following  year  they 
paid  a  dividend  of  93  per  cent.    (865.) 

8.  Supply  of  labor  in  the  South. — Mr.  Orr  states  that  up  to  the  time  of  his  tes- 
timony the  supply  of  labor  for  the  cotton  mills  of  South  Carolina  has  been 
ample,  coming  principally  from  the  upper  part  of  South  Carolina  and  Gto3rgia, 
ana  the  western  part  of  North  Carolina,  where  the  white  population  largely  pre- 
dominates. In  consequence  of  the  number  of  new  mills  gomg  up,  however,  he 
apprehends  some  scarcity  until  new  hands  are  trained.    oiS2. ) 

9.  Exemption  from  taxation. — Governor  Candler,  or  Georgia,  referring  to 
the  exemption  of  •manufacturing  establishments  from  taxation  for  a  certain 
period  of  years  in  Alabama,  sa^rs  that  while  this  may  be  in  the  end  beneficial  to 
the  public  it  gives  rise  to  dissatisfaction  among  taxpayers.    (537. ) 

10.  Handling  of  cotton.— Mr.  Fisher,  of  the  Atlanta  Cotton  Mills,  complains  of 
the  careless  manner  in  which  cotton  is  handled  by  the  farmers,  and  suggests  that 
something  on  the  handling  and  ginning  of  cotton  should  be  published  and  dis- 
tributed among  the  planters.     ( 534. ) 

11.  Importation  of  cotton. — Mr.  Bullock  testifies .  that  Egyptian  cotton  has 
become  almost  a  necessity  for  many  new  fabrics.    (525.) 

Mr.  Fisher  testifies  that  Egyptian  cotton  is  used  in  nearly  all  the  mills,  chiefiy 
in  England,  but  he  thinks  more  is  now  used  in  the  Carohnas.  If  there  were  a 
tariff  protecting  the  long  staple  it  could  be  produced  in  the  South;  it  was  pro- 
duced there  to  a  large  extent.  Long-staple  cotton  is  mixed  with  short  cotton;  in 
some*cases  Egyptian  cotton  is  used  alone.  The  staple  of  Egyptian  cotton  is  more 
than  li  inches  long:  the  Mississippi  Valley  cotton  averages  li  inches.  Georgia 
cotton  is  usually  from  three-fourths  to  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  lon^;  once  in  a 
while  there  is  a  bale  over  1  inch.  Uniformity  of  staple  is  very  desirable.  Mr. 
Fisher  advises  that  cotton  planters  pay  more  attention  to  the  kinds  of  seed  used, 
with  a  view  to  improving  the  staple.     (532,  533. ) 

12.  Loans  for  holding  cotton. — Mr.  Turner  testifies  that  he  borrows  monev  both 
in  New  York  and  in  Atlanta  to  enable  him  to  hold  cotton  in  his  warehouse. 
Southern  bankers  are  cooperating  with  manufacturers  in  this  respect  more  than 
formerly.    (515.) 

B.  Relations  of  employers  and  employees*— 1.  Generally  friendly 
relations. — Mr.  Lact,  labor  commissioner  of  North  Carolina,  calls  attention  to 
the  good  feeling  and  community  of  interest  between  the  cotton  mill  owners  and 
their  operatives.  He  thinks  there  is  less  friction  between  the  owners  and  the 
laborers  in  North  Carolina  than  in  any  other  place  in  the  world.  The  best  class 
of  citizens  control  and  own  the  mills.  Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  owners  and 
managers  of  the  mills  were  bom  in  North  Carolina,  and  have  friends  and  relatives 
in  the  mill,  so  that  their  sympathy  is  enlisted  and  they  try  to  ameliorate  conditions. 
While  the  wages  are  low  and  the  hours  long,  the  good  treatment  of  the  hands 
makes  them  contented.  Mr.  Lacy  has  visited  mills  where  the  owners  ^ave  barbe- 
cues to  their  hands.  He  has  never  heard  of  a  strike  in  a  North  Carolina  factory. 
(499,501.) 
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Mr.  MuiiCAT  8fiT8  that  as  an  organizer  and  lectorer  to  nnions  of  cotton  mill  oper- 
atives he  has  tried  to  teach  the  people  that  their  best  interests  were  the  intei^sts 
of  their  employers;  that  if  the  employers  were  snccessfnl,  they  would  be  snocees- 
fnl  likewise.     (566.) 

2.  Qenerai  lasakness  of  trade  unions  in  Southern  States, — Mr.  Bridwell,  of  the 
Atlanta  Federation  of  Labor,  says  that  labor  organizations  are  mnch  less  advanced 
in  G^eorgia  and  other  Sonthem  States  than  in  the  North,  but  tiiey  are  malring 
ra^d  progress.  There  are  in  all  probably  about  5,000  or  6,000  members  of  trade 
nnions  in  G^rgia.     (237.) 

Mr.  KiLBURN,  president  of  the  Central  Labor  Union  of  Maoon,  Ga..-and  an 
organizer  for  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  testifies  that  the  carpenters  in 
Macon  are  well  organized,  and  that  the  bricklayers  are  anxious  to  organize,  and 
have  sent  for  him  to  explain  the  benefits  of  organization.  There  have  been  no 
labor  troubles  in  Macon  for  years.     (560.) 

Mr.  Jerome  Jones,  business  manager  of  the  Journal  of  Labor  of  Atlanta,  says 
there  are  about  30  unions  affiliated  with  the  G^rgia  State  Federation  of  Labor. 
(556.) 

Mr.  Hanson  testifies  that  the  relations  between  employers  and  employees  in 
Memphis  seem  to  be  of  a  very  cordial  nature,  and  that  in  nearly  all  the  trades 
agreements  are  reached  without  resorting  to  strikes.  Conditions  nave  been  won- 
derfully improved  in  a  number  of  trades  within  a  few  years.  The  skilled  trades 
of  the  city  are  very  well  organized.  The  Memphis  Trades  and  Labor  Council  is 
composed  of  delegates  from  all  the  different  local  organizations  in  the  city.  When- 
ever a  local  organization  feels  that  it  has  a  grievance  and  wishes  the  council  to 
take  it  up,  the  matter  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  grievance  committee,  which 
endeavors  to  adjust  the  difference,  and  has  in  many  cases  been  instrumental  in 
avoiding  trouble.  One  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  central  body  is  that  a 
strike  is  to  be  ordered  only  as  a  last  resort.     (585, 587. ) 

Mr.  Gk>MPBRS  says  that  the  working  people  are  poorly  organized  in  the  South, 
though  great  progress  is  making  there.  The  Federation  of  Labor  has  several 
organizers  in  the  southern  States.  It  is  miUdng  special  efforts  among  the  textile 
workers,  but  is  trying  to  organize  all  trades.  In  iron  and  steel  and  in  the  printing 
trades  good  organizations  exist.  Progress  is  making  even  among  the  colorea 
laborers.     (647, 649.) 

Mr.  Lact,  State  commissioner  of  labor,  testifies  that  labor  is  organized  very 
little  in  North  Carolina.  There  are  6  divisions  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Engineers, 
and  5  of  the  conductors.  Ten  labor  organizations  in  all  are  represented,  but  most 
of  them  have  but  one  lodge  or  division  in  the  State.  The  witness  knows  of  only 
one  organization  of  textile  mill  employees  in  North  Carolina.  This  is  at  Graham, 
Allamance  County,  and  consists  of  strikers  from  South  Carolina,  who  could  not 
get  employment  again,  and  so  came  to  North  Carolina  and  brought  the  textile 
union  with  them.  There  is  very  little  need  for  labor  organization  m  North  Caro- 
lina. There  have  been  no  strikes  except  in  the  progressive  city  of  (charlotte,  where 
the  workmen  strike  occasionally.  There  has  never  been  any  friction  between  the 
mill  owners  and  the  operatives. 

Mr.  Lacy  ex]^lains  the  absence  of  labor  organizations  in  cotton  mills  by  saying 
that  the  oi)eratives,  being  recruited  from  the  country,  find  their  condition  so  much 
improved  that  they  do  not  feel  the  need  of  organizations;  but  he  predicts  that  as 
they  progress  and  get  accustomed  to  the  mill,  they  will  begin  to  organize.  (497, 
499,  501.) 

Mr.  Turner,  of  Atlanta,  testifies  that  there  is  no  organized  labor  in  his  cotton 
mill  and  that  he  has  never  had  a  strike.    (517. ) 

Mr.  Tanner  says  there  is  no  organized  labor  in  the  Henrietta  Mills,  and  no 
strikes.    (495.) 

Mr.  KiLBURN  testifies  that  the  textile  workers  of  Macon  are  not  organized  and 
have  never  been  able  to  maintain  a  wage  scale.     (564.) 

Mr.  Orr,  of  Qraniteville,  S.  C,  says  there  are  no  labor  organizations  among 
the  cotton-mill  operatives  in  South  Carolina.  The  Piedmont  mill  had  been  estab- 
lished 27  years  in  March,  1900,  and  had  never  had  a  strike  among  its  employees. 
(483.) 

Mr.  MuiiCAY,  organizer  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  says  the  unions 
of  cotton-mill  operatives  in  tlie  Augusta  district  have  no  sctde  of  wages,  and  no 
n^plation  as  to  child  labor.    (567.) 

3.  Colored  lobar— orqanizatton, — Mr.  Garrett,  president  of  the  State  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  of  G^rgia,  says  that  in  some  trades,  as  those  of  the  stone  masons 
and  the  brick  masons,  white  and  colored  workmen  receive  the  same  wages. 
White  and  colored  carpenters  receive  the  same  wages  in  some  places  and  not  in 
others.  In  Atlanta  the  white  cari)enters  are  well  organized,  and  an  effort  was 
making  when  Mr.  Garrett  testified  to  organize  the  colored  carpenters.    An  effort 
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I) jor  diet,  chiefly  pork  and  com  bread.  In  some  mills  employees  are  famished 
land  for  gardening  and  have  other  advantages,  but  this  is  not  common.  The 
hours  of  labor  are  longer  than  in  the  North,  but  no  one  works  as  hard.  (225- 
227,229.) 

Mr.  Garrett,  president, of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  of  Georgia,  says  that 
the  condition  of  tne  textile  workers  in  Atlanta  is  very  bad.  They  are  not  allowed 
to  join  the  labor  movement,  and  they  are  compelled  to  live  in  company  houses  of 
very  bad  ouality .     ( 543. ) 

Mr.  N.  F.  Thompson  says  that  the  laborers  in  the  Southern  cotton  mills  are 
almost  exclusively  native  whites.  Superintendents  and  foremen  come,  in  many 
cases,  from  the  North;  but  the  Southern  textile  schools  are  educating  men  for 
these  places,  and  the  most  successful  mills  in  the  South  are  managed  entirely 
by  Southern  people.  The  workers  are  largely  women  and  children,  and  on  this 
account  labor  organizations  among  them  have  given  comparatively  little  trouble. 
The  usual  hours  of  labor  in  the  cotton  mills  are  10,  and  in  many  of  the  States 
there  is  no  age  limit  for  the  employment  of  children.     (764-766.) 

Mr.  Orr  says  the  windows  in  the  mill  are  open  certainly  8  months  in  the  year. 
They  are  open  all  the  time,  more  or  less.     (484.) 

Mr.  Tanner,  of  Atlanta,  says  the  mill  villages  furnish  constant  and  regular 
employment  to  all  who  want  it.    There  is  no  idle  class.     (495.) 

Mr.  Houston,  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Labor,  of  Atlanta,  (^a.,  savs  that  com- 
plaints were  received  by  the  paper  as  to  the  condition  of  cotton-mm  operatives 
who  had  been  brought  to  the  city  from  other  parts  of  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas 
to  work  in  the  Fulton  Baff  and  Cotton  Mill,  and  had  been  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  the  stopping  of  tne  night  shift.  On  investigation  at  the  homes  of  the 
operatives  he  found  them  in  a  very  distressed  conoation.  Transportation  was 
secured  for  2  or  8  families.  He  believes  that  the  city  sent  quite  a  number  home. 
Several  were  buried  at  the  expense  of  the  city.     (549, 550.) 

Mr.  Houston^s  impression  from  observation  is  that  the  condition  of  cotton-miU 
operatives  in  Lowell  and  Fall  River  is  a  great  deal  better  than  in  Atlanta.     (553. ) 

Mr.  EL43AS  says  that  in  advertising  for  help  for  the  night  shift  at  the  Fulton 
Bag  and  Cotton  MiUs,  of  which  he  is  president,  it  was  stated  definitely  that  trans- 
portation was  not  furnished.  The  amount  was  advanced  to  those  who  asked  for 
it  and  said  they  could  not  come  otherwise.  When  the  night  shift  was  discon- 
tinued all  the  good  hands  were  culled  out  and  kept  on  the  day  run.  There  were 
runners  at  the  mills  from  different  mills  in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  soliciting 
help^nd  the  company  could  have  guaranteed  employment  to  anyone  who  wanted 
it.  The  company  also  found  that  work  could  be  nad  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
but  a  great  many  who  would  not  work  prevailed  upon  the  city  to  support  them. 
Some  worked  a  few  days  and  then  expected  the  charity  association  to  provide 
them  with  food.    The  company  paid  funeral  expenses  in  several  cases.     (571.) 

2.  Relative  condition  of  labor  on  farms  and  in  mills, — Mr.  Orr  testifies  that  the 
white  laborers  employed  by  cotton  mills  in  South  Carolina  come  almost  exclu- 
sively from  farms,  being  attracted  by  (1)  better  school  facilities,  (2)  churches, 
(3)  social  advantages,  and  (4)  employment  310  days  in  the  year  at  fairly  good 
wages.  The  condition  of  the  cotton-mill  operative  he  considers  unquestionably 
superior  to  that  of  f%rm  tenants,  and  the  more  intelligent  of  the  tenants  are  com- 
ing year  by  year  to  the  cotton  mills.     (482,  486.^ 

Mr.  Lacy,  labor  commissioner  of  North  Carolina,  says  that  while  the  wages  in 
the  factories  of  the  State  seem  low  to  most  people  and  the  hours  seem  long,  the 
people  coming  from  the  farms,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  working  so  many  hours  a 
oay  for  such  a  small  return,  feel  that  they  have  improved  themselves  very  much 
by  getting  out  of  the  weather,  having  regular  positions,  and  being  paid  once  a 
week;  and  they  think  the  hours  are  short.  They  have  made  a  material  step  in 
advance  by  leaving  the  farm  as  tenants  to  work  for  regular  wages  and  live  in  good 
houses.  Mr.  Lacy  considers  the  condition  of  mill  hands  greatly  superior  to  that 
of  farm  hands. 

Mr.  McAden,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C,  says  the  help  for  his  cotton  mill  comes 
entirely  from  the  rural  districts.  The  hands  consider  their  condition  better  in  the 
mill  than  on  the  farms.  They  get  their  pay  regularly  once  a  week,  and  always 
have  money.  They  live  better  for  their  means  than  any  class  of  people  he  ever 
saw.  Mr.  McAden  says  that  when  his  hands  come  in  from  the  mountains  for 
employment  they  look  lean,  hungry,  and  pale,  but  after  they  have  been  in  the 
miA  for  a  few  months  they  look  healthy,  sleek,  and  neat.  Association  does  a 
great  deal  for  them.  Factory  people  read  the  papers,  and  are  well  informed 
about  current  events.     (503,  504. ) 

Mr.  Turner,  a  cotton  manufacturer  of  Georgia,  says  there  is  a  regular  acces- 
sion of  mill  hands  recruited  from  farm  hands  every  faU.    Occasionally  some  of 
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them  save  money  and  fp  back  and  bay  land.  He  thinks  the  condition  of  the  mill 
operatiTee  better  than  it  was  when  they  lived  on  farms,  and  that  they  themselvee 
consider  it  so.     (513. ) 

Mr.  Tannsr  savs  the  labor  for  the  Henrietta  Mills,  Charlotte,  N.G.,  comes 
from  the  neighbornood  and  from  back  in  the  mountains.  Before  the  nulls  were 
established  it  was  emplcwed  in  farming.  He  thinks  the  condition  of  cotton-mill 
hands  in  the  Henrietta  Imlls  decidedly  better  than  when  they  were  living  on  farms. 
They  had  lived  in  the  mountains  in  very  ordinary  log  houses  without  windows. 
There  were  jchildren  up  to  18  years  of  age  who  had  never  been  to  school.  In  the 
mill  village  there  are  2  schools. 

Mr.  Tanner  mentions  the  case  of  a  widow  and  family  of  7  girls,  who  together 
made  something  like  $60  a  year  at  home  on  the  farm,  and  now  make  a  little  more 
than  that  every  month  in  the  cotton  mill,  after  having  worked  in  the  mill  about  6 
months.     (498-495.) 

Mr.  Fisher  says  the  operatives  at  the  Atlanta  Cotton  Mills  come  from  the  coun- 
try and  from  various  nulls;  they  are  not  citypeople.  He  thinks  they  are  equal  in 
intelligence,  comx)etency,  and  quickness  to  iu>rthem  operatives.    f529.) 

(Governor  Candleb  testifies  that  the  factories  of  Georgia  acquire  tneir  employees 
from  the  surrounding  country,  and  there  is  a  disposition  on  tne  x)art  of  those  who 
have  failed  on  farms,  white  and  black  alike,  to  go  to  town  when  the  prices  of  farm 

Sroducts  are  low.  He  thinks  that  very  few  have  succeeded  in  bettermg  their  con- 
ition  by  the  change.     (540. ) 

Mr.  Gabbett,  president  of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  of  G^rgia,  says  that 
the  people  who  work  in  the  mills  come  chiefly  from  the  country.  He  declares  that, 
in  his  opinion,  they  can  do  better  in  the  country  than  in  the  cit^;  though  he  admits 
that,  so  far  as  he  knows,  those  who  have  once  gone  to  the  mills  never  go  back  to 
the  farms.  He  implies  that ,  at  least  in  some  cases,  the  mills  are  preferred,  because 
they  enable  the  fathers  to  live  in  idleness  on  the  wages  of  the  children.  As  between 
citv  and  country  cotton  mills,  Mr.  Garrett  thinks  that  the  workers  in  the  country 
mills  are  better  off  because  their  living  is  so  much  cheaper.     (545, 546. ) 

Mr.  Houston  says  the  mill  operatives  of  Atlanta  are  recruited  to  a  great  extent 
from  the  mountain  districts  of  northern  G^rgia.  They  are  attracted  by  the  idea 
of  city  life,  and  do  not  know  the  conditions  until  they  reach  the  citv.  He  has 
never  found  any  that  were  satisfied  with  their  lot,  but  their  power  of  resistance 
is  very  small.     (552, 553. ) 

Mr.  MuLCAY,  organizer  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  says  that  on  the 
farm  there  are  seasons  when  there  is  time  for  selfreducation,  but  in  the  factory 
there  can  be  none  without  loss  of  time.  The  families  in  the  cotton  factories 
make  more  than  they  do  on  farms  when  the  price  of  cotton  is  low,  and  that  is  one 
reason  why  they  drift  from  the  country  to  tne  mills.  Since  cotton  has  gone  up 
they  are  drifting  back  to  the  country.  The  small  farmers  are  compelled  to  have 
the  assistance  of  their  wives  in  the  fields.     ( 568. ) 

3.  Health  of  cotton-mxll  operatives, — Governor  Candleb  thinks  cotton-mill 
operatives  as  a  class  are  not  as  healthy  as  country  x>eople  who  work  in  the  open 
air,  although  there  is  no  complaint  of  neglect  regarding  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments at  the  factories.    (541 . ) 

Mr.  TxTBNEB  is  sure  that  there  is  no  larger  percentage  of  sickness  among  his 
cotton-mill  hands  than  in  the  city  of  Atlanta  as  a  whole.  They  are  healthy  and 
I>erfectly  contented.    (517.) 

4.  Employment  and  unemplojfment. — ^Mr.  Tubneb,  a  cotton  manufacturer, 
whose  mill  is  located  near  Atlanta,  Ga.,  says  there  is  a  surplus  of  labor  in  the 
village.    (518.) 

In  reply  to  a  question  about  the  regularity  of  cotton-miU  ox>erative8  in  his  mill, 
Mr.  Elsas  says  there  is  a  certain  element  that  will  not  work  at  all  on  Saturday, 
which  seems  to  be  the  chief  day  for  idleness.  He  thinks  this  is  not  due  to  any 
religious  belief.    (571.) 

Mr.  McAden  says  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  of  employment  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  of  North  Carolina  during  recent  years.  Times  are  pros- 
perous, everybody  who  will  work  is  employed,  and  nearly  everybody  is  contented. 
(500-504.) 

Mr.  Lacy  thinks  there  are  not  many  railroad  men  in  North  Carolina  out  of 
employment.  Unsldlled  and  clerical  labor  has  not  been  entirely  employed,  and 
there  is  always  a  certain  number  of  people  with  no  fixed  calling.     (500, 501.) 

5.  Savina  among  cotton-miU  operatives, — ^Mr.  Obb  testifies  that  the  cotton-mill 
operatives  live  very  comfortably  indeed  on  the  wages  paid  and  a  large  proportion 
of  them  are  saving  money.  A  great  many  of  those  at  Piedmont  have  bought 
farms  and  are  renting  them.  Mr.  Orr  thinks  postal  savings  banks  would  be  a 
godsend  to  laboring  people  all  over  the  South.     (487.) 
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Mr.  Tanker  says  the  Henrietta  Mills  (Charlotte,  N.  C.)  take  the  Bavinffs  of 
operatives  and  allow  5  or  6  per  cent  interest.  Qnite  a  number  have  saved  from 
$50  to  $1,500  and  a  nmnber  nave  bought  little  farms  adjoining  the  mills  and  bnilt 
their  own  houses.  He  does  not  know  of  many  farmers  of  the  tenant  class  that 
have  saved  $1 ,500.     (495. ) 

Mr.  Turner  says  that  a  few  but  not  many  of  the  emplojrees  in  his  mill  near 
Atlanta  save  money.  A  good  many  dexx)sit  their  savings  with  the  company  at  5 
per  cent  interest.     (513. ) 

Mr.  Fisher,  of  the  Atlanta  Cotton  Mills,  says  some  of  the  operatives  save 
money,  but  most  of  them  live  from  hand  to  mouth.  The  company  has  often 
advanced  money  to  them,  and  made  the  first  payment  on  a  piece  of  land  or  a 
house  and  lot.    (520.) 

Mr.  S.  WiTTKOWSKY,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C,  a  retired  merchant  and  president  of 
the  Mechanics'  Perpetual  Building  and  Loan  Association,  testifies  that  in  17  years 
this  association  has  handled  $3,066,000,  perhaps  nine-tenths  of  which  came  from 
laboring  people.  He  estimates  that  of  $325,000  on  deposit,  $75,000  or  $100,000 
belongs  to  colored  people.  A  detailed  statement  10  years  old  showed  that  the 
stockholders  at  that  time  included  67 1  white  and  150  colored  people.  He  mentions 
the  case  of  a  colored  man  working  in  a  foundry  at  65  cents  a  day,  with  a  wife  and 
4  children,  who  borrowed  $300  and  bought  a  home;  he  paid  for  it  out  of  his  wases, 
then  borrowed  $200  more  and  built  an  addition  of  2  rooms  to  his  house.  Mr. 
Wittkowsky  says  that  this  shows  that  the  colored  men  can  live  comfortably,  and 
they  all  get  more  wages  now  than  they  did  at  that  time  ( 15  years  ago) .   (508-510. ) 

Mr.  Mtjlcay  testifies  that  some  of  the  cotton-mill  operatives  in  the  Augusta 
district  save  enough  to  buy  homes  on  installments.  When  a  man  and  his  wife 
and  1  or  2  children  are  employed  their  monthly  wages  may  amount  to  about  $50. 
It  is  not  possible  for  a  man  to  acquire  a  home  with  his  own  wages,  besides  sup- 
X)orting  a  wifa  and  child.     (568.) 

6.  Standard  of  liinng. — Mr.  Rennie  says  the  employees  of  the  Qraniteville 
Manufacturing  Ck)mpany,  South  Carolina,  live  in  reasonable  comfort — certainly 
as  comfortably  as  Northern  opei-atives — and  many  of  them  save  money.  He  sup- 
poses there  are  160  operatives  who  have  money  deiwsited  with  the  company,  m 
sums  varying  from  $250  to  $3,000,  bearing  interest  at  5  i)er  cent.     ^490,491.) 

Mr.  Orr  testifies  that  the  standard  of  living  of  the  cotton-mill  operatives  is 
much  better  than  their  former  living  on  the  farms.  They  are  said  to  buy  the  very 
best  class  of  food  stuffs  and  clothing.     (485. ) 

7.  Cooperative  or  rdutual  societies, — Mr.  Els  as  says  there  have  been  3  different 
cooperative  or  mutual  societies  organized  at  the  Fulton  Bag  and  Cotton  Mills, 
not  under  the  direct  control  of  the  company,  but  with  its  consent  and  patronage. 
At  the  last  attempt,  in  1899,  the  company  offered  to  give  $500  cash  as  a  bonus  if 
the  operatives  would  organize  a  society  and  run  it  successfully,  but  after  about  3 
weeks  they  dropped  it.  Mr.  Elsas  says  the  great  difficulty  with  the  operatives  is 
that  if  they  do  not  get  value  received  immediately  for  their  5  or  10  cents  a  week 
they  want  to  be  sick  and  die  so  as  to  get  their  money's  worth,     (573.) 

D«  IVages  In  the  Soath. — 1.  Wages  in  skilled  trades. — Mr.  Bridwell  says 
that  the  wages  in  the  skilled  trades  of  Georgia  are  considered  fair.  They  have 
been  maintiuned  more  satisfactorilv  during  the  recent  business  depression  than 
in  other  sections  of  the  country.  Tne  wages  have  been  greatly  increased  through 
the  efforts  of  organizations,  and  at  the  same  time  the  cost  of  living  has  been 
decreasing.  The  wages  of  stonecutters  are  $3.20  for  8  hours*  work;  of  carpenters, 
^.50;  of  tjrpesetters,  from  $18  to  $24  per  week.  Bricklayers  receive  from  $Si  to 
$2.25,  but  they  are  unorganized.     (239, 240. ) 

Mr.  Lacy,  State  commissioner  of  labor,  says  the  brick  masons  have  only  one 
organization  in  North  Carolina,  and  they  report  average  wedges  of  $50  a  month, 
which  they  think  very  low.  The  engineers,  with  6  organizations,  report  an  aver- 
age of  $125  a  month;  the  Typographical  Union,  $60;  carpenters  and  joiners,  with 
only  1  organization,  about  $80;  railway  conductors,  $65  to  $95;  bookbinders,  $60. 
(497.) 

Mr.  Garrett,  a  machinist  of  Atlanta,  states  that  he  works  10  hours  a  day  at 
29  cents  an  hour.  This  is  much  the  best  pay  earned  at  his  trade  in  the  city. 
The  average  pay  of  machinists  in  the  town  is  not  over  $2.  Boys  who  begin  to 
learn  the  trade  at  16  or  17  are  generally  started  at  70  cents  a  day.     (546.) 

Mr.  KiLBURN  thinks  the  minimum  scale  for  carpenters  in  Macon  is  $2.  The 
wages  are  higher  than  for  some  kinds  of  work.  Before  they  were  organized  their 
wages  ranged  from  75  cents  to  $1.50  and  $2.     (561.) 

Mr.  Kilbum  testifies  that  the  printers'  wage  scale  in  Macon  has  been  main- 
tained uniformly  for  14  years.  It  calls  for  $2.50  per  day  of  8  hours  in  newspaper 
work  and  9  hours  on  job  work.  The  piece-work  system  is  adopted  wherever  poi- 
Bible.    (560,  561.) 
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2.  Woffes  in  cotton  mUU. — ^Mr.  Lact,  commissioner  of  labor  of  North  Oaro- 
lina,  testifies  that 'in  the  cotton  mills  of  that  State  skilled  male  hands  are  paid 
from  $1  to  $2.50  -per  day;  unskilled  men,  60  cents  to  $1;  skilled  women,  75  cents 
to  $1.50;  unskilled  women,  SO  to  75  cent-s;  duldren  from  20  to  SO  cents,  few  being 
paid  under  80  cents.     (407. ) 

Mr.  McAden,  a  banker  and  cotton  mannfactnrer  of  North  Carolina,  says  wages 
have  increased  dnring  the  last  decade.  His  mill  pays  from  25  to  27  cents  a  cnt 
for  weaving.  The  weavers  average  abont  $1.25  a  day;  some  making  $0  a  week.* 
Spinners  make  75  cents  on  an  avera^;  they  are  generally  childr^i.     (503.) 

Mr.  Tanneb  says  the  Henrietta  Mills  (Charlotte,  N.  C.)  pay  for  weaving  by  the 
piece.  The  weavers  make  from  20  cents  to  $1.20  a  day,  averaging  something  like 
90  cents;  quite  a  nnmber  make  $1.20.  For  spinning,  the  mills  pav  from  7  to  11 
cents  a  side,  according  to  the  length  of  the  frame  and  the  class  of  the  work,  and 
the  earnings  are  from  40  to  80  cents  a  day,  averaging  something  like  00  cents. 
(493,  405.) 

Mr.  Orr  testifies  that  in  South  Carolina  weavers  are  paid  by  the  piece.  A 
woman  can  earn  as  much  as  a  man  if  she  runs  as  many  machines  and  produces  as 
many  yards,  but  women  are  not  made  bosses.  Weavers  nsnallv  get  from  85  cents 
to  $1.10  a  day,  and  spinners  are  paid  10  cents  a  side,  and  ma&e  abont  60  cents  a 
day.  A  hand  15  or  16  years  old  can  easily  tend  6  sides.  Unskilled  labor  is  paid 
65  cents  a  day.  Overseers  and  master  machinists  get  $3.50,  other  machinists  rrom 
$1.50  to  $2.25;  second  hands  abont  $2  and  $2.25.  Wages  are  paid  twice  a  month 
in  cash;  no  store  orders  are  given,  and  employees  are  absolutely  free  to  trade 
where  they  please.  The  Piedmont  Manufacturing  Company  has  always  paid  in 
cash  twice  a  month.    It  runs  no  company  store.     (483, 486.) 

According  to  Mr.  Orr's  recollection,  the  average  wa^  of  the  employees  of  the 
Piedmont  Manufacturing  Compan^r  a  year  and  a  half  before  the  date  of  his  testi- 
mony (March,  1900),  excluding  section  hands, second  hands,  overseers,  and  super- 
intendents, were  64  or  65  cento  a  day.  There  had  been  no  material  change  smce 
that  time,  but  if  anything  the  wages  were  a  little  higher.    {4SS, ) 

Mr.  Rekioe  says  that  on  the  same  class  of  goods  wages  in  New  England  are 
no  higher  than  in  Graniteville,  S.  C.  A  New  England  weaver  of  coarse  sheeting 
can  make  $1  a  day.  Spinners  are  x>aid  10  cents  a  side  on  an  average  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  the  Ghraniteville  Manufacturing  Company  pays  11  cents.  He  considers 
it  a  material  advant^^e  to  be  able  to  work  66  hours  m  the  week  instead  of  58,  as 
in  Massachusetts.  Tne  weavers  employed  by  the  Graniteville  Manufacturing 
Company  average  $1.10  a  day.  Spinners  are  paid  11  cents  a  side,  and  run  6  or  in 
some  cases  8  sides,  averaging  nearly  70  cents  a  day.  He  has  calculated  the  aver- 
age WMes,  not  including  overseers,  at  81i  cents  a  day. 

Mr.  Kennie  says  the  Graniteville  Manufacturing  Comx>any,  which  pays  some- 
what higher  wa^^s  than  other  mills,  does  not  make  as  much  money  as  the  others, 
but  competeB  without  difficulty.  The  cost  of  production  may  be  low  with  a  higher 
rate  of  wages,  on  account  of  the  greater  outturn.    {490, 491.) 

Mr.  TuBNER,  of  Atlanta,  says  the  children  in  his  cotton  mill  make  from  25 
cents  a  day  up.  No  adult  labor  is  jiaid  less  than  75  cents,  and  weavers  make  in 
some  cases  as  much  as  $1 .25.  Bosses  get  about  |0.5O  and  upward.  The  weavers 
in  his  mill  make  about  $1  a  day.  The  average  for  children  and  adults,  excluding 
overseers  and  the  higher-priced  men,  is  about  75  cents  a  day. 

Wages  in  cotton  mills  advanced  about  10  per  cent  in  1899;  not  as  much  as  the 
price  of  cotton.  The  increase  was  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  employers.  The 
advance  in  the  price  of  cotton  has  not  been  of  much  advantage  to  labor.     (518. ) 

Mr.  Elsas  testifies  that  the  Fulton  Bag  and  Cotton  Mills,  Atlanta,  pay  9i  to  lOi 
cents  a  side  for  spinning.  An  expert  can  make  60  cents  a  day.  Mr.  Elsas  esti- 
mates the  average  wages  at  the  Fulton  Bag  and  Cotton  Mills  at  between  $4  and 
$4.50  a  week,  fie  says  the  children  nearly  all  earn  60  cents  a  day.  There  are 
some  learners  who  are  absolutely  worthless  and  learn  at  their  own  expense, 
not  being  paid  anything  until  they  become  proficient  enough  to  be  of  some  use. 
(570.572.) 

Mr.  J0NB8,  business  manager  of  the  Jouma  of  Labor,  says  be  has  had  in  his  pos- 
session 200  pay  envelopes  from  the  Fulton  Bag  and  Cotton  Mills,  said  to  represent 
a  we^'s  work  each,  on  which  the  amounts  ran  from  about  $4  to  about  85  cents. 
(556,557.) 

Mr.  Fisher  says  the  Atlanta  Cotton  Mills  employ  about  275  hands,  and  have  a 
pay  roll  of  $1,300  a  week,  making  the  average  wages,  including  overseers,  nearly 
$5  a  week.  Excluding  the  engineer  and  4  overseers,  the  pay  roll  averages  about 
$1 ,175  for  270  employees.    (529. ) 

Mr.  Bullock  testifies  that  when  his  mill  (Atlanta)  was  established  in  1877  the 
wages  naid  were  a  little  more  than  those  paid  in  the  North  Carolina  mills,  because 
his  Atlanta  mill  had  no  cottages  to  rent.    A  weaver  would  average  from  $5  to 
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$6.50  a  week.  Mr.  Bullock  estimates  the  average  earnings  of  weavers  in  G^rgia 
cotton  mills  at  abont  $4  a  week.  No  labor  is  employed  by  the  day  or  week,  except 
overseers  and  common  unskilled  labor.    (522,  523. ) 

Mr.  MuLCAY  is  of  the  opinion  that  wages  in  the  mills  of  the  Augusta  district 
are  higher  than  in  Atlanta.    Thev  average  about  $4.50  a  week.     (5&.) 

8.  Wages  in  Northern  and  Southern  cotton  mills. — Mr.  Elsas  estimates  that  the 
Fulton  Bag  and  Cotton  Mills  ^av  5  per  cent  less  than  Fall  River  wages.  Living 
is  cheap  in  Atlanta,  and  he  thii&s  the  Atlanta  mills  do  not  get  as  much  work  in 
the  same  time  as  the  Fall  River  mills.     (573,  574.) 

Mr.  FiSHSB  thinks  the  Southern  mills  have  a  slight  advantage  in  wages,  appar- 
ently due  to  the  lower  wages  of  men.  The  Atlanta  Cotton  Mills  pay  more  for 
spinning  per  side  than  the  Massachusetts  mills,  and  more  than  is  paid  in  the 
Corolinas  or  in  any  of  the  country  mills.     (531.) 

Mr.  Bullock  thinks  Southern  cotton  mills  pay  about  the  same  wages  as  New 
England  mills  for  the  same  class  of  goods.    ^522. ) 

Mr.  CoFFm  says  that  the  living  wage  musl  vary  according  to  the  class  of  the 
workers  involved.,  and  according  to  the  place  and  the  circumstances.  It  costs  less 
to  live  in  the  South  than  in  the  North.  The  ignorant  unskilled  laborer  does  not 
need  the  surrotmdings  nor  the  means  of  increasing  knowledge  that  are  suitable 
for  the  skilled  and  educated  mechanic.    (779. ) 

4.  Cost  of  liviTig. — ^Mr.  Orr  testifies  that  living  expenses  are  small  in  South 
Carolina.  Chickens  are  worth  from  12^  to  15  cents  apiece;  beef,  8  cents  a  pound; 
eggs,  10  to  12  cents  a  dozen;  No.  1  flour  (March,  1900),  $4.50  a  barrel;  meal,  55 
cents  a  bushel;  bacon,  about  5i  cents  a  x>ound.  Clothing  has  been  very  low,  $7 
to  $9  for  a  good  suit,  but  has  gone  up  within  a  year  or  two.  Fairly  good  board  in 
boarding  houses  or  private  families  can  be  had  for  from  $7  to  $8  a  month.  Wood 
is  $1.50  a  cord;  Mr.  Orr  supposes  that  during  9  months  of  the  year  fuel  is  used 
for  nothing  except  cooking.     (484.) 

Mr.  Orr  thinks  wages  depend  very  much  upon  the  expense  of  living.     (485.) 
Mr.  Tanner,  treasurer  or  the  Henrietta  MUls,  says  the  price  of  wood  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  mills  is  $1.25  a  cord;  butter  is  usually  10  to  15  cents  a  pound,  aver- 
aging about  12i  cents;  eggs,  8  or  10  cents;  chickens,  8  to  20  cents,  and  flour  $2  to 
$2.50  a  hundred. 

Mr.  EiLBURN  has  found  from  visits  that  the  cost  of  living  is  about  the  same  in 
Northern  and  Southern  cities.     (560.) 

5.  Wood  sold  to  employees — Mr.  McAden  says  the  employees  in  his  mill  pay 
about  $1.25  a  cord  for  wood.  During  a  severe  storm  in  the  winter  the  price  goes 
a  little  higher,  and  in  order  to  prevent  speculation  at  such  times,  he  sells  wood  to 
the  employees  at  $1.15  to  $1.25  a  cord.     (503.) 

6.  House  rent, — Mr.  Eilburn  testifies  that  house  rent  paid  by  working  people 
in  Macon,  Ga.,  averages  from  $2  to  $5  a  room,  according  to  location.  A  great 
many  of  the  organized  workmen  own  their  own  houses;  probably  fewer  in  the 
Typographical  Union  than  in  any  other  union,  because  they  travel  from  one 
place  to  another  a  good  deed.     (563.) 

E.  Hours  of  labor  In  Southern  States  —1.  Existing  ooncftfioTW.—Miss 
Db  Graffenried,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  says  that  the  hours 
of  labor  are  regularly  longer  in  the  the  textile  mills  of  the  South  than  in  the 
North.  Usually  they  are  11  hours.  There  are  few  States  in  the  South  where 
legal  restrictions  on  nours  are  imposed.  The  longer  hours  are  not  due  to  the  fact 
that  laborers  work  less  energeticiQly,  although  tlus  is  the  case,  but  rather  to  the 
slowness  of  the  Southern  States  in  following  the  general  movement  toward  reduc- 
ing the  formerly  universal  long  hours.  The  effect  of  the  climate  and  of  the  rela- 
tively insanitary  conditions  of  the  Southern  mills  is  to  prevent  such  intense  labor 
as  in  the  North.     (225-227. ) 

Mr.  Lacy,  State  commissioner  of  labor,  testifies  that  a  great  many  of  the  mills 
in  North  Carolina  have  a  66-hour  week,  but  as  they  stop  at  12  o'clock  on  Saturday 
they  work  more  than  11  hours  on  other  days.  Some  of  the  mills  work  more  than 
12  hours.     (496.) 

Mr.  MoAden,  of  North  Carolina,  says  that  his  mill  runs  66  hours  a  week.  It 
formerly  ran  from  70  to  72  hours  a  week.    (503.) 

Mr.  Tanner  says  the  hours  of  labor  in  the  Henrietta  MiUs  (Charlotte)  average 
11  a  day.    There  is  no  law  in  North  Carolina  regulating  the  hours.     (494.) 

Mr.  Orr  testifies  that  the  hours  of  labor  in  South  Carolina  are  limited  to  66  a 
week,  and  thinks  the  law  is  carried  out  in  good  faith.    (484. ) 

Mr.  Turner  says  the  hours  of  labor  in  Georgia  are  limited  by  law  to  11  daily, 
or  66  a  week.     (512.) 

Mr.  Garrett,  president  of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  of  Georgia,  states 
that  he  is  informed  that  work  begins  in  the  Atlanta  Cotton  Mills  at  a  quarter  before 
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6  in  the  morning  and  ceases  at  a  quarter  after  6  at  night,  with  an  interval  of  25 
minntes  for  dinner.  It  is  cnstomarv  to  close  early  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and 
Mr.  Ghurrett  is  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  legal  limit  of  66  hours  a  week  is 
exceeded.  In  all  branches  of  labor  outside  the  cotton  mills,  the  ordinary  hours 
in  Atlanta  are  10  a  day.  Some  shops  work  9  hours  in  winter  and  10  in  summer. 
(544,546.) 

Mr.  Elsas,  vice-president  of  the  Fulton  Bag  and  Cotton  Mills,  of  Atlanta,  Oa., 
emplo3ring  about  1,000  hands,  says  the  working  hours  at  that  mill  are  66  a  week; 
12  hours  5  days  in  the  week,  and  6  on  Saturday.     (569. ) 

Mr.  Turner  testifies  that  40  years  ago  it  was  customary  for  farm  laborers  to 
work  from  sunup  until  sundown,  and  he  thinks  that  is  still  the  custom  in  the 
South.     (518, 5au.) 

2.  Beduetion  of  hours  discussed, — Mr.  Bridwell,  of  the  Atlanta  Federation  of 
Trades,  says  that  the  labor  organizations  of  G^rgia  are  in  favor  of  reducing  the 
hours  of  labor.  They^  do  not  consider  that  the  conditions  of  climate  and  locality 
are  such  that  people  in  the  South  can  endure  longer  hours  than  in  the  North. 
The  hours  of  labor  of  some  of  the  strongly  organized  trades,  bricklayers,  stone- 
cutters, etc.,  have  been  reduced  to  8,  but  many  work  long  hours.  Street  car  men 
often  have  to  work  18  hours  in  a  day.  Although  the  employees  would  be  willing 
to  accept  lower  wages  in  order  to  secure  a  shorter  day,  the  witness  believes  that 
by  giving  employment  to  more  men  and  increasing  the  demand,  wages  might 
actually  be  raised.  The  organizations  are  in  favor  of  a  national  act  to  limit  the 
hours  of  Federal  employees  to  8.     (285, 241, 248. ) 

Mr.  Lact  has  recommended  an  11-hour  law  in  his  rex)ort  as  commissioner  of 
labor  for  North  Carolina.  He  thinks  shorter  hours  are  bound  to  come.  The 
mill  owners,  however,  have  insisted  that  on  account  of  climatic  influences,  and 
because  the  laborers  are  used  to  the  slow  movements  of  the  farm,  they  would 
be  handicapped  if  the  hours  were  meddled  with  until  the  laborers  were  educated 
up  to  the  quicker  movements  of  the  mill.     (496, 497, 499.) 

Mr.  Hanson  testifies  that  the  reduction  of  hours  on  municipal  work  in  Mem- 
phis to  8  hours,  which  took  effect  in  January,  1899,  was  gained  through  the  agita- 
tion of  the  labor  organizations,  although  the  members  of  the  cit^  rSrce  are  not 
organized.  The  8-hour  day  was  established  in  some  trades  before  it  was  obtain^ 
for  city  work,  and  in  other  trades  the  hours  have  been  reduced  since  that  time. 
Before  the  reduction  of  hours  on  municipal  work  the  wages  were  from  $1  to  $1.25 
a  day  for  10  hours;  under  the  8-hour  system  they  are  $1.50.  The  city  has  done  a 
vast  amount  of  work  on  the  sewer  system  since  the  reduction  of  hours,  more  than 
in  5  years  before,  and  the  city  engineer  says  he  can  show  by  a  statistical  report 
that  the  men  accomplish  more  work  in  8  hours  than  they  previously  did  in  10 
hours.     (586.) 

Mr.  BuixocK  does  not  concur  in  the  idea  that  machinery  will  necessarily  pro- 
duce more  results  in  12  hours  than  in  11.  He  was  the  pioneer  in  Georgia  in  re- 
ducing the  hours  from  12  to  11,  and  found  from  careful  investigation  that  better 
results  and  a  more  finished  product  were  obtained  in  11  hours  than  in  12.  While 
the  spinning  and  weaving  machinery  wHl  run  all  the  time,  it  needs  careful  atten- 
tion; and  when  an  employee  is  very  fatigued  bad  work  is  the  result.  He  also 
tried  running  a  double  set  of  hands,  night  and  day,  but  was  never  able  to  do 
doable  work  in  double  time.     (521.) 

Mr.  Coffin  says  that  sawmills  throughout  the  South  work  their  help  from  sun 
to  sun.  That  often  means  14  or  15  hours  in  the  summer;  .they  never  work  less 
than  11  hours.  The  leased  convicts  work  from  sun  to  sun,  and  they  must  get  to 
the  place  of  work  before  the  sun  is  up.  Sometimes  they  have  to  walk  5  miles. 
That  means  some  16  hours  of  actual  work.  Men  in  the  condition  which  Mr.  Cof- 
fin pictures,  become,  he  declares,  simply  machines  to  work,  to  eat,  to  sleep,  to  rise, 
to  work.  They  come  to  expect  nothing  else,  and  to  care  for  nothing  else.  A  short 
workda^r  gives  a  man  an  opportunity  to  improve  his  mind,  to  enjoy  the  society  of 
his  family  and  his  friends,  and  to  train  his  children.  Eight  hours  a  day  is  enough 
for  any  man  to  work.  Mr.  Coffbi  does  not  think  that  this  is  a  question  into  which 
climatic  conditions  enter.     ( 780, 781, 789, 792. ) 

Mr.  Turner  has  never  had  any  complaint  from  his  employees  as  to  the  hours  of 
labor  in  the  Exposition  Cotton  Mills.  He  justifies  the  longer  hours  of  labor  in  the 
South  as  compared  with  New  England  on  climatic  s^ounds,  together  with  the 
relative  poverty  of  the  South.  He  says  that  the  Soutnem  mills  do  not  compete 
much  with  the  New  England  mills.  They  do  not  make  the  same  character  of 
goods.    (518.) 

Mr.  Fisher  testifies  that  he  worked  66  hours  a  week  in  a  textile  mill  at  Law- 
rence, Mass.,  just  after  the  war,  when  he  was  14  years  old.  The  Lawrence  mills 
voluntarily  reduced  the  hours  to  62^ ;  then  a  10-hour  law  was  pagsedj  gindu^fter- 
wards  a  5^hour  law.    Connecticut  has  a  60-hour  law.     (531^ 
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8.  Desirability  of  uniform  legislation, — Mr.  Bullook  says  there  should  be  some 
way  of  regulating  the  hours  of  labor  uniformly  in  the  mills  of  the  country. 
While  the  manufacturers  in  Alabama  or  South  Carolina  may  run  on  a  certam 
system  of  hours,  the  Georgia  mills  are  limited  by  law  to  another  system  and 
Massachusetts  to  still  another.  Manufacturers  ougnt  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible 
on  an  equalitnr,  and  he  would  favor  the  same  hours  for  Georgia  as  are  in  vogue  in 
New  England. 

Mr.  BuUock  admits  the  possibility  that  uniform  legislation  as  to  hours  of 
labor  and  w^iges  of  employees  would  affect  some  i>ortions  of  the  South  unfavor- 
ably at  first,  but  he  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  stand  all  chances  of  uniformity. 
(522.) 

Mr.  Fisher,  of  the  Atlanta  Cotton  Mills,  agrees  in  some  respects  wi^h  Gk>ver- 
nor  Bullock  as  to  the  desirability  of  uniform  labor  legislation.  He  would  favor 
a  10-hour  law.  He  would  prefer  not  to  run  more  than  10  hours,  but  his  com- 
petitors run  longer  hours.     (580.) 

4.  Night  shift  in  cotton  mills. — Mr.  Ei^as  describes  the  attempt  of  the  Fulton 
Bag  and  Cotton  Mills  to  work  a  night  shift.  He  says  the  men  and  boys  and  some 
of  the  women  would  stay  awake  all  day  and  could  not  work  at  night,  and  the 
labor  cost  advanced  in  proportion  to  the  total  poundage  cost  so  that  uie  company 
could  not  afford  to  continue  the  night  run.  A  record  was  kept  of  the  number  of 
cuts,  and  although  a  weaver  might  get  off  only  half  a  cut  a  loom  each  night, 
he  would  still  expect  the  full  prices,  claiming  it  was  a  greater  amount.  The  com- 
pany gave  in  to  them  for  several  weeks,  hoping  to  gather  a  large  body  of  hands 
and  make  the  night  run  a  success,  but  it  was  an  utter  failure.     (57t.) 

F.  Company  tenements  and  stor€*s. — 1.  Company  tenements. — Mr. 
Tanner  says  the  Henrietta  Mills  (Charlotte,  N.  C.)  house  tneir  employees  free  of 
charge;  they  have  never  charged  rent.  Quite  a  number  live  in  their  own  houses. 
(493,495.) 

Miss  De  Graffenried  says  that  rents  in  company  tenements  in  the  South  are 
much  lower  than  in  the  North.  Some  of  the  older  houses  are  very  unsatisfactory, 
but  the  newer  ones  are  as  good  as  the  newer  ones  in  the  Northern  textile  towns. 
(225.) 

Mr.  Rennie  says  the  Graniteville  Manufacturing  Company,  South  Carolina, 
houses  its  employees,  the  average  rent  charged  being  42^  cents  a  room  for  2  weeks. 
(490.) 

Mr.  Orr  says  the  Piedmont  Manufacturing  diompany,  South  Carolina,  houses 
its  employees.  They  pay  50  cents  a  room  a  month,  and  have  a  garden  patch  to 
each  house.     (483.) 

Mr.  Elsas  says  the  management  of  the  Fulton  Bag  and  Cotton  Mills  does  not 
compel  the  employees  to  live  in  the  company  houses.  They  are  asked  to  do  so,  but 
they  will  not  lose  their  work  if  they  do  not.    The  tenants  of  the  company  naturally 

get  the  preference  of  emplojrment  in  dull  times.  There  are  a  good  many  empty 
ouses,  and  a  great  many  of  the  operatives  live  in  outside  houses;  possibly  60  per 
cent  live  in  the  company  houses.  Until  the  spring  of  1899  the  rents  outside  were 
about  the  same  as  the  company's  rents;  at  that  time  the  company  reduced  the  rents 
30  and  40  per  cent,  and  calculates  that  the  rents  bring  only  5  per  cent  income  gross, 
without  allowing  for  repairs.  Mr.  Elsas  says  these  houses  are  the  best  cotton-mill 
houses  in  the  State  of  Geo]*gia,  and  superior  to  the  outside  houses  for  which  more 
rent  is  charged.  They  are  studded,  sheathed,  paper  lined,  weatherboarded  with 
feather-edge  siding,  and  kept  in  thorough  repair.  They  are  plastered,  and  have 
running  water  in  the  wood  sheds.  It  is  the  duty  of  1  man  to  keep  the  places  clean. 
It  is  the  desire  of  the  company  to  elevate  the  x>eople.  There  are  some  4-room 
l-stor)r  cottages,  and  some  of  8  and  12  rooms,  2  stories  high,  divided  into  2  sections. 
There  is  also  a  brick  building,  originally  built  for  a  hotel,  and  containing  60  rooms; 
the  experiment  failed,  and  the  company  now  simply  rents  the  rooms.  The  rent 
runs  from  25  to  85  cents  per  week  per  room.  The  cottages  bring  35  cents,  being 
more  in  demand  than  the  2-story  houses;  the  x)eople  do  not  like  to  live  upstairs. 
The  rents  are  deducted  from  the  weekly  wages  of  some  member  of  the  family;  the 
rule  is  to  take  it  all  from  one  individual,  if  he  earns  it,  to  reduce  bookkeeping. 
(569-573.) 

Mr.  Houston  says  that  the  condition  of  the  homes  of  the  mill  operatives  of  the 
Fulton  Bag  and  Cotton  Mills  is  very  bad,  and  shows  the  need  of  a  factory  inspec- 
tion law  in  Georgia.  The  factory  people  own  a  large  number  of  the  houses  and 
charge  exorbitant  rent  and  deduct  it  from  the  wages.  At  first  all  the  operatives 
were  required  to  rent  from  the  company,  but  when  the  night  shift  was  working 
there  were  not  enough  houses  and  some  rented  outside  at  a  cheaper  rent.  After 
rent  and  transportation  had  been  deducted  the  hands  in  some  cases  had  almost 
nothing  to  live  on.    Mr.  Houston  had  a  number  of  pay  envelopes  showing  that 
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operatiTes  after  working  a  week  received  75,  60,  and  25  ceiit«,  and  often  nothing. 
(550.) 

Mr.  JoNBS,  of  the  Jonmal  of  Labor,  thinks  the  employees  of  the  Ftilton  Mills 
are  not  required  to  rent  from  the  employers,  because  he  knows  some  who  do  not 
rent  from  the  company.     ^558. ) 

Mr.  FiSHSB  says  the  Auanta  Cotton  Milk  have  no  tenements,  and  the  opera- 
tivee  live  where  they  please.    There  is  no  company  store.    (5^*) 

Mr.  TuRNBR  says  that  the  houses  bnilt  for  his  employees  (the  Ezpoeition  Mills) 
are  foil  all  the  time.  They  are  cheaper  than  honaes  down  town.  Tne  bosses  own 
their  own  houses.  Most  of  the  employees  live  in  houses  furnished  by  the  com- 
paziy,  a  rent  of  $3  a  month  being  charged  for  a  4-room  house.     (51 1, 518.) 

Jur.  Houston,  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Journal  of  Labor,  says  that  he  has  visited 
a  nnmber  of  the  houses  at  the  Exposition  Mills  and  found  them  in  wretched  con- 
dition. They  are  built  on  the  tenement  plan,  without  {blaster.  In  one  or  two 
iostances  he  found  2  families  living  in  1  room;  6  people  in  all.  The  conditions 
at  the  country  mills  are  entirely  different;  there  is  plenty  of  room,  and  the  houses 
are  to  a  great  extent  separated,  instead  of  having  2  or  8  families  in  a  house,  and 
have  garden  plots.  Each  family  raises  its  own  vegetables  and  keeps  a  cow  and 
a  pig.  In  the  Georgia  country  nulls  the  rent  is  nominal ,  and  in  some  places  is  free. 
(552.) 

Mr.  JoNEB,  of  the  Journal  of  Labor,  says  that  it  was  represented  to  him  that  the 
rent  charged  the  employees  of  the  Exposition  Cotton  Mills  was  75  cents  per  room 
per  week.     (558.) 

Mr.  Garrrtt,  president  of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  of  Q«orgia,  asserts 
that  the  majority  of  the  Atlanta  cotton  mills  compel  their  employees  to  live  in 
company  houses,  and  that  the  houses  are  simply  boarded  up  and  down,  with  great 
cracks,  and  are  in  general  bad  condition.  He  has  been  told  by  employees  that 
they  have  been  dismissed  for  not  occnp^png  company  houses.  He  referred  par- 
ticularly to  the  Exposition  Mills,  of  wmch  Dr.  Turner  is  president.  When  his 
attention  was  called  to  Dr.  Turner's  statement  that  the  employees  preferred  to 
live  in  comptaay  houses  because  the  rent  of  them  was  lower  than  that  of  others, 
he  admitted  that  he  had  no  direct  knowledge  beyond  the  statements  which  bad 
been  made  to  him,  but  declared  that  such  houses  as  the  company  furnished  could 
not  be  found  in  the  town  proper;  **  I  do  not  know  where  uiere  are  any  of  that 
kind  of  houses  in  town  except  the  negro  shacks. "  The  Journal  of  Labor  nad  been 
calling  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  company  houses,  he  said,  and  there  had 
been  an  improvement  during  the  past  year.     (548, 546. ) 

Mr.  MuiiCAY  says  cotton-miU  operatives  in  the  Augusta  district  usually  live  in 
houses  owned  by  uie  company,  which  charges  so  much  per  room  every  two  weeks. 
The  operatives  have  the  option  of  living  elsewhere,  and  quite  a  number  own  their 
own  booses.     (567.) 

2.  Company  store*. — Mr.  Tanner  says  the  Henrietta  mills  (Charlotte,  K.  C.) 
run  a  store,  but  pay  their  operatives  every  month  in  cash,  and  it  is  left  entirely 
with  them  whether  tiiey  will  trade  at  the  company  store  or  not.  There  are  sev- 
eral other  stores,  and  the  company  solicits  the  trade  of  its  employees  just  as  it 
does  that  of  others,  expecting  them  to  deal  with  it  only  when  it  is  to  their  interest 
to  do  so.     (403.) 

Mr.  LiACY,  labor  commissioner  of  North  Carolina,  thinks  there  is  not  a  mill  in 
the  State  which  treats  its  employees  badly  in  its  stores.  In  his  investigations  he 
found  but  one  such.    (501.) 

Mr.  McAoEN,  of  North  Carolina,  says  he  pays  his  mill  hands  in  checks,  which  the 
cashier  of  the  company  will  cash  at  any  time.  These  checks  i)a8s  current  in  the 
surrounding  country.     (608. ) 

Mr.  Bbnnie  says  the  Graniteville  Manufacturing  Company  (South  Carolina) 
runs  no  store.    (490. ) 

Mr.  Houston  testifies  that  there  is  a  company  store  at  the  Exx>osition  Mills, 
Atlanta,  and  that  it  is  generally  understood  by  the  employees  that  they  are 
required  to  deal  there,  though  he  has  never  known  of  any  notice  or  order  to  that 
effect.     (550.) 

Mr.  TiTRNER  says  that  the  company  store  at  the  Exposition  Cotton  Mills, 
Atlanta,  is  convemently  located,  and  the  employees  trade  there  for  that  reason. 
Dealing  there  is  altogether  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  employees.  The  mill 
pays  in  cash  every  2  weeks,  but  between  pay  days  gives  orders  on  the  store  to 
those  who  wish  them.    Very  few  take  these  store  checks.    (518, 518.) 

Mr.  Turner  gives  the  following  as  prices  of  important  staples  in  the  company 
store  connected  with  his  cotton  mill :  Flour,  about  $4.50  a  barrel;  hams,  10  cents 
a  pound;  balk  meat,  about  7  cents;  other  staples  at  proportionate  prices,  ranging 
with  the  general  prices  in  town.  He  says  the  store  is  run  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  mill  hands,  and  not  to  make  money.    (514.) 
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Mr  MULCAT  says  there  are  no  company  stores  in  Angosta,  but  there  are  in 
Langley  i£nd  Bath.    It  is  not  compnlsory  to  deal  there.    (567.) 

3.  Physicians*  bills. — ^Mr.  Txtrner  says  that  when  physicians  are  called  in  for 
any  of  his  employees  the  mill  management  guarantees  that  the  bill  will  be  paid. 
(517.) 

G«  liabor  of  ^romen  and  children*— 1.  Children  in  Southern  textile 
mills. — ^Miss  De  Graffenried,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  declares 
that  children  are  employed  in  Southern  textile  mills  at  entirely  too  early  an  ago, 
although  the  condition  is  improving.  Many  go  to  work  at  8  years  of  age.  Farmers 
come  in  from  the  country  to  get  work  in  the  mills  and  naturally  seek  to  put  all 
the  members  of  their  families  into  employment  also.    (229.) 

2.  Child  labor  in  North  Carolina  miUs. — ^Mr.  B.  R.  Lacy,  State  commissioner 
of  labor  and  cashier  of  the  Mechanics'  Dime  Savings  Bank  of  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
testified  in  March,  1900,  that  in  8  years  the  number  of  child  laborers  under  12 
years  of  age  in  North  Carolina  factories  had  diminished  from  6,800  to  8,200  or 
8,800,  although  in  the  same  time  the  number  of  men  in  factories  had  more  than 
doubled  and  the  number  of  women  had  increased  50  per  cent.  Mill  after  mill  had 
stopped  employing  children  under  12  years  of  age.  This  was  accomplished  with- 
out any  law  and  without  any  friction,  simply  by  turning  on  the  light.  (496, 497, 
499.) 

Mr.  McAden  instructs  his  superintendent  that  he  does  not  want  too  small 
children  in  the  mill,  but  it  woula  take  a  very  hard-hearted  man  to  resist  in  some 
cases,  and  sometimes  children  will  go  in  under  12  years  of  age.  Mr.  McAden 
says  that  if  he  could  control  it  himself  he  would  not  employ  anyone  under  12, 
though  children  learn  verv  rapidly — ^much  better  than  grown  persons — ^and  some 
of  them  become  very  good  hands.     (508. ) 

Mr.  Tanner,  of  Charlotte.  N.  C,  prefers  operatives  18  years  old  and  older, 
because  they  make  better  help  and  are  more  economical  to  the  mill  management 
than  younger  children;  but  younger  children  are  sometimes  taken  in,  as  there 
are  often  families  who  claim  that  they  are  obliged  to  have  the  help  of  their  chil- 
dren a  little  younger.     (494.) 

8.  ChUd  labor  in  South  Carolina  cotton  mills. — ^Mr.  Orr  prefers  not  to  work 
children  under  12  years  of  age.  This  rule  is  not  enforced  2U)solutely,  but  th^re 
are  not  manv  exceptions.  He  does  not  think  it  best  for  either  the  child  or  the 
mills  to  work  them  under  that  age.  The  most  serious  trouble  is  the  lack  of  a 
compulsory  school  law,  which  the  legislature  would  not  pass.  School  attendance 
can  not  be  controlled,  except  by  moral  suasion.  He  sends  teachers  out  every 
Friday  afternoon  for  the  children  who  ought  to  be  in  school.  Most  children  like 
to  work  in  the  mill  at  light  work,  rather  than  roam  over  the  town  doins^  nothing. 
Mr.  Orr  has  repeatedly  asked  children  who  have  gone  from  the  school  into  the 
miU  which  the^  preferred,  and  has  never  found  one  who  said  he  would  not  rather 
work  in  the  miU  than  go  to  school.     (488,  484.) 

Mr.  Rennib  says  the  Qranlteville  Manufacturing  Company  (South  Carolina) 
tries  to  keep  children  out  of  the  mill  until  they  are  12  years  of  s^e,  and  in  the 
weaving  dex>artment  allows  no  girls  under  15  or  boys  under  16.  The  pressure  is 
always  from  the  parents.     ^491 . ) 

4.  Georgia  cotton  mills. — Mr.  Bridwell,  of  the  Atlanta  Federation  of  Trades, 
says  that  there  are  children  working  in  the  cotton  factories  of  Georgia  from  8 
years  up.  Men  seeking  employment  are  more  apt  to  find  it  if  they  have  a  number 
of  children  who  can  be  brought  into  the  mills.  The  trade  unions  of  the  State  are 
advocating  a  law  to  exclude  children  from  employment  below  the  age  of  14.  The 
law  limits  the  hours  of  child  labor  to  66  per  week  in  cotton  factories,  but  it  is 
continually  violated,  since  there  is  no  officer  to  enforce  it.     (283-285.) 

Mr.  MuLCAY,  organizer  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  says  there  are 
children  7  years  old  employed  in  the  mills  afc  Augusta.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  chil- 
dren employed  are  under  12  years  of  age.  He  mentions  a  case  in  which  a  man 
took  his  own  and  his  neighbor's  children,  apparently  from  6  or  7  up  to  14  years  of 
age,  to  the  mill  in  a  wagon,  then  brought  the  horse  back  and  sat  around  the 

S'ocery  store  all  day  doing  nothing,  and  could  not  be  hired  to  do  any  work.  The 
bor  organizations  are  opposed  to  child  labor  under  12  years.  Some  of  the  mill 
superintendents  say  they  would  be  glad  to  indorse  such  a  limit,  and  some  of  the 
mul  presidents  say  the  same;  others  are  silent,  and  some  are  opposed  to  it.  f  566. ) 
Mr.  TuttNER,  president  of  the  Exposition  Mills,  does  not  want  to  employ  children 
under  12  years  of  a^e,  but  probably  has  half  a  dozen  younger  than  that,  because 
there  are  widows  with  children  who  could  not  otherwise  make  a  living.  Children 
in  his  mill  are  employed  as  spinners  and  sweepers,  and  at  other  very  light  work. 
He  has  not  found  the  confinement  Injurious  to  their  health,  though  some  consider 
it  a  hardship.     (512.) 
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Mr.  HorsTON,  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Labor,  of  Atlanta,  Qa. ,  says  it  is  the  rule 
in  the  cotton  mills  to  employ  aH  the  children  of  each  family  connected  with  the 
mills.  The  mills  will  not  have  a  familv  unless  they  employ  the  children.  Many 
children  are  employed  from  6  to  8  and  10  years  old.  Iiiqniry  among  the  opera- 
tiyes  at  the  £xx)06ition  Mills  showed  that  there  were  abont  150  children  under  12 
years  of  age  employed  there.  The  youn^^est  children  are  used  as  doffers  in  the  spin- 
ning room.  The  work  is  not  verv  labonoos;  it  is  chieflv  the  confinement  in  rooms 
where  there  is  more  or  less  dnst  which  is  detrimental.  Sometimes  the  mills  require 
the  windows  to  be  Irapt  closed.  The  children  displace  adults.  While  the  mill 
presidents  say  the  children  are  employed  only  on  the  solicitation  of  their  i)arents, 
Mr.  Houston  finds  that  the  larger  a  family  is  the  more  acceptable  it  is  to  the 
mill  {Mople.  He  thinks  the  physical  requirements  gn^eater  in  cotton  mills  than  in 
the  case  of  cash  girls  in  department  sto^,  and  that  there  is  a  greater  tendency  to 
retard  deyelopment.    (550, 551 . ) 

Mr.  Garrbtt,  president  of  the  Georgia  State  Federation  of  Labor,  testifies  that  5 
children  were  caught  as  they  came  out  of  the  Exposition  Mills,  of  which  Dr.  Tur- 
ner was  president,  and  were  taken  before  the  legislative  committee.  They  gave 
their  ages  as  from  8  to  10.  One  mill  discharged  all  children  under  12  because  of 
the  discussion  started  by  the  Journal  of  Labor. 

There  are  fathers  who  put  their  children  in  the  mills  and  live  on  what  the  chil- 
dren earn,  without  doing  an^rthing  themselves.  Children  get  from  11  to  15  cents 
a  day.    It  is  usual  for  the  wives  and  mothers  also  to  go  into  the  mills.    (544-546. ) 

Mr.  JoNBS  says  there  were  recently  children  7  and  8  years  of  age  working  in 
the  Fulton  Bag  and  Cotton  Mills.    (657.) 

Mr.  Elsas  says  there  are  no  children  under  12  in  the  Fulton  Bag  and  Cotton 
MUls.  The  parents  always  sini  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  children  are  over 
12  years  of  age.  There  have  been  some  clear  cases  where  the  children  were  tmder 
12,  but  they  are  always  discharged  in  such  cases.  The  company  finds  very  little 
satisfaction  in  the  voung  childxBu.     (570.) 

Mr.  FiSHBR  testifies  that  while  there  is  no  law  in  G^eorgia  affecting  the  age  of 
children  in  the  mills,  the  Atlanta  Cotton  Mills  have  a  rule  a^inst  the  employ- 
ment of  children  under  12;  but  it  has  been  deviated  from  at  times,  where  mere 
were  one  or  two  members  of  a  family  in  the  mill  who  worid  have  gone  somewhere 
else  if  the  children  had  not  been  taken  in  also.  The  children  are  in  the  factory 
from  6  in  the  morning  until  6  at  night,  with  half  an  hour  for  lunch.  On  Saturdajrs 
the  work  stops  at  8  o'clock.  He  finds  that  the  boys  of  13  who  work  in  the  mill 
look  as  robust  and  strong  as  other  boys.     (629, 530. ) 

5.  (Thild  labor  on  farms. — Gk>vemor  Candler  testifies  that  in  Georgia  white 
families  as  well  as  colored  have  to  ti^e  their  children  out  of  school  and  put  them 
to  work  as  earlv  as  8  or  10  years  of  age,  during  crop  time,  from  planting  time  up 
to  the  middle  of  July.  Boys  of  10  sometimes  nlow;  he  himself  plowed  at  that  age 
from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  sometimes  until  dark,  and  thinks  that  instead  of 
injuring  him  it  was  a  benefit,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  his  education. 
(580,540.) 

Mr.  Obb  has  very  often  seen  children  plowing  at  10  or  12  years  of  age.  They 
commence  work  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  hoe  and  pick  cotton.     (486. ) 

Mr.  TuBNER  thinks  it  is  customary  in  G^eorgia  for  dojs  of  8, 10,  and  12  years  to 
plow,  hoe,  and  pick  cotton.    (512.) 

6.  Proposed  ckQd  labor  laws. — Mr.  Lact  has  recommended,  in  a  report  as  com- 
missioner of  labor  of  North  Carolina,  a  law  forbidding  children  under  12  years  of 
age  to  work  in  factories,  and  permitting  the  labor  of  those  between  12  and  15  years 
OT  age  only  when  they  have  Been  in  school  8  months  each  year.  This  was  recom- 
mended as  a  start.  His  idea  is  that  eventually  children  should  not  be  employed 
under  15  y^ars  of  age.  He  considers  a  compulsory  education  law  necessary  in 
connection  with  the  child  labor  law.     (496,  490. ) 

Mr.  N.  F.  Thompson  says  that  in  man^  of  the  Southern  States  there  is  no  limit 
of  age  upon  the  employment  of  children  in  factories.  Alabama  had  an  a«^e  limit, 
but  abonshed  it  some  4  or  6  years  af^o.  Young  children  ought  to  be  Kept  out 
of  the  miUs,  and  Mr.  Thompson  believes  that  the  public  is  coming  to  realize 
it.  The  general  exclusion  of  colored  labor  froon  the  mills  gives  colored  children 
an  advantage  in  this  respect  over  white  children.  The  colored  children  are  per- 
mitted to  go  to  school,  wnile  the  white  children  are  sent  to  work.  With  but  tew 
exceptions,  there  are  no  compulsory  education  laws  in  the  South,  and  the  educa- 
tional facilities  are  much  more  meager  than  in  New  England.  This  is  one  justi- 
fication for  permitting  young  children  to  work  in  the  South;  if  they  were  not  at 
work  they  might  be  ioSe  on  the  streets,  acquiring  the  habits  of  vagabonds.    (764. ) 

Mr.  Bknnib  considers  it  no  advanta^  to  a  child  to  be  admitted  to  a  mill  at  12 
years  of  age  if  there  is  any  way  of  keeping  him  out  and  giving  him  an  education. 
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His  chances  for  physical  development  at  that  age  are  very  greatly  improved  by 
being  allowed  to  live  out  of  doors  as  mnch  as  possible.  Wnile  the  work  of  the 
chUd  in  the  mills  is  not  hard,  it  is  confining,  and  tbe  atmosphere  of  the  mills, 
while  a  great  deal  better  than  in  a  cold  climate,  contains  a  certain  amount  of 
dnst.     (492.) 

Mr.  Coffin  declares  that  he  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  employment  of  yoimg 
children  in  the  factory  or  workshop.  He  believes  that  it  cmshee  the  individualifcy 
and  narrows  the  cultivation  of  the  mind.  No  child  under  13  should  be  employed 
in  a  factory,  and  it  would  be  better  if  the  age  were  made  14.  He  is  not  pretend- 
ing to  represent  here  the  interests  of  the  Southern  manufacturers  or  the  feeling 
of  the  South.  If  Alabama  has  thrown  her  doors  open  to  the  employment  of  child 
labor  and  the  extension  of  hours,  she  has  made  a  mistake  which  she  will  rue  seri- 
ously within  the  next  decade.  Mr.  CofiBln  does  not  believe  that  any  State  can 
become  permanently  prosx)erous  by  such  a  policy. 

In  admtion  to  the  injurious  effect  upon  the  children  themselves,  both  for  the 
time  being  and  throughout  their  lives,  the  employment  of  children,  like  that  of 
women,  crowds  out  men  and  tends  to  reduce  wages.  If  the  removal  of  cheap 
child  labor  from  the  factories  and  the  employment  of  men  would  increase  tiie 
average  price  of  the  manufactured  product  the  world  could  well  afford  to  pay 
the  increase.  **  It  will  feel  the  increased  life  and  power  of  the  world  when  the 
process  of  suffocating  childhood  has  ceased.'*    (780, 784, 789. ) 

Mr.  Houston  thinks  a  child  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  begin  manual  labor 
under  12  years  of  age.  He  estimates  that  a  l^year  law  in  the  South  would  be 
equivalent  to  a  limit  of  I3i  or  14  years  in  the  North,  because  children  develop 
faster,  and  a  child  of  12  in  the  South  is  as  large  and  strong  as  one  of  about  18i  in 
Massachusetts.  The  bill  proposed  by  the  G^rgia  Federation  of  Labor  prohibited 
the  employment  of  children  under  12  in  workshops,  mills,  and  factories,  and 
required  them  to  attend  school  6  months  in  the  year.     (551 ,  552. ) 

Mr.  Houston  favors  .uniform  compulsory  education  legislation  throughout  the 
United  States,  prohibiting  ihe  employment  of  children  under  a  stipulated  age,  as 
14  years,  in  factories,  shox>8,  mines,  etc.,  and  providing  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  law  by  thorough  factory  inspection.  He  says  the  sentiment  of  the  people  in 
Georgia  is  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  a  child-labor  law,  but  that  compulsory 
education  would  be  harder  tc  get  in  Georgia.    (558, 554.) 

Mr.  Ga&bett,  president  of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  of  (j^rgia,  states  that 
the  labor  organizations  of  the  State  have  tried  to  get  a  law  passed  prohibiting  t^e 
labor  of  children  under  12  years  of  age,  but  have  not  succeeded.  Mr.  Gkoxett 
does  not  think  that  children  ought  to  be  allowed  to  work  under  14;  but  in  the 
proposed  law  the  age  was  fixed  at  12,  because  it  was  thought  that  such  a  bill 
would  have  some  chance  of  passing.     (544.) 

Governor  Candler  mentions  as  an  objection  to  child-labor  legislation  the  case 
of  widows  who  can  not  support  themselves  and  their  children  without  the  chil- 
dren's help:  but  if  exceptions  could  be  made  to  cover  such  cases  he  would  favor  a 
child-labor  law.  He  would  favor  limiting  the  employment  of  children  under  14 
to  6  months  in  the  year. 

According  to  Governor  Candler's  observation,  manufacturing  firms  have  adapted 
the  work  required  of  children  to  the  ability  of  the  children.  He  has  sometimes 
thought  that  childi'en  work  too  constantly,  however,  and  thinks  it  would  be  bet- 
ter for  them  if  they  could  work  half  a  year  and  then  rest.     (540.) 

Mr.  Hanson  states  that  the  child-labor  law  of  Tennessee,  establishing  a  i2-year 
limit,  is  not  enforced  because  of  ambiguity.  The  organized  labor  of  the  State  is 
endeavoring  to  get  a  better  law  passed,  reducing  the  nours  for  children  to  10  and 
raisingthe age fimit  to  14.     (585. ) 

Mr.  Bullock,  a  cotton  manufacturer  of  Atlanta,  says  it  is  not  to  the  interest 
of  manufacturers  to  employ  children  under  the  age  of  12,  but  they  are  often 
obliged  to  employ  children  who  ought  not  to  be  in  a  mill  because  their  parents 
insist  upon  having  the  children  employed  if  they  work  themselves.  Sometimes 
the  wages  of  the  children  are  necessary  for  the  support  of  an  invalid  mother  or 
father.  He  believes  that  legislation  on  this  subject  ought  to  be  uniform ,  and  knows 
no  reason  to  object  to  the  same  conditions  for  Southern  mills  as  those  existing  in 
New  England.     (522.) 

7.  Wages  of  child  labor, — Mr.  Tanner  says  the  children  do  the  spinning.  Chil- 
dren of  18  avei'age  about  60  cents  a  day.  (495.)  (See  also  Wages  in  cotton  miUSy 
p.  51.) 

8.  Labor  of  women  in  cotton  mills, — Mr.  Mulcay  says  that  when  the  mother  of 
a  family  works  in  a  cotton  mill,  she  hires  a  colored  girl  at  a  low  price  to  do  the 
housework,  or  puts  the  children  in  an  institution  where  they  are  looked  after  by 
the  matron.    In  some  of  the  mills  the  mothers  of  very  small  children  are  aUowed 
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to  go  oat  at  certain  boon  to  nurse  them.    Their  hnsbandB  are  workiiig  in  some 
cases,  and  in  some  cases  they  are  not.    (568.) 
Governor  CA]fDL£B,  of  Ctooi^^,  testifies  that  mothers  of  families  yerv  fre- 

Snently  work  for  their  living  in  factories.  Where  yonng  children  absolutely 
emand  the  attention  of  their  mothers,  he  thinks  Uiey  nsoally  have  it.  When  the 
mothers  work  it  is  nsoally  when  the  children  are  older  and  also  work  in  the  fac- 
tory; they  are  mainljr  widows.  He  does  not  think  it  wonld  be  practicable  to  pro- 
hibit mouien  of  families  from  working  in  factories,  because  of  the  cases  in  which 
they  are  obliged  to  earn  their  subsistence,  and  can  do  so  more  easily  in  the  factory 
than  elsewhere.    (541.) 

Mr.  Tanner  estimates  that  about  half  the  operatives  in  the  Henrietta  Mills 
(Charlotte,  N.  C.)  are  females.  The  mothers  of  families  do  not  often  work  in 
the  factory,  but  they  do  in  some  cases.     (495. ) 

9.  Labor  of  toomen  on  farms. — Governor  Candler,  of  G^eorgia,  testifies  that  a 
great  many  women  in  Georgia  work  in  the  fields.  Sometimes  white  women  plow. 
N^TO  women  like  field  work;  those  who  have  grown  up  on  the  farms  are  accus- 
tomed to  it,  and  they  are  not  accustomed  to  housework.  There  is  a  tendency 
among  the  negro  women  to  do  nothing.     (551 ,  542. ) 

Mr.  Coffin  believes  in  the  right  of  woman  to  take  up  any  work  she  pleases  for 
her  support,  but  he  regrets  the  circumstances  which  sometimes  compel  her  to 
enter  the  field.  The  employment  of  women,  like  that  of  children,  tends  to  dimio- 
ish  the  employment  of  men  and  to  lower  their  wages,  and  is,  therefore,  socially 
nnf ortunate.     ( 780. ) 

H.  Education  !■  the  Soath. — 1.  Ptiblie  school  facUitiea  genercUly, — Miss 
Db  Graffbnrisd,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  says  that  the  schools 
in  the  Southern  States  are  insufficient  in  duration  and  in  the  courses  taught. 
Although  in  theory  children  are  supposed  to  begin  school  at  5  or  6  years  of  age  and 
continue  until  10  or  12,  even  then  thev  are  lax  in  attendance  and  are  not  tau^t  the 
right  branches.  In  many  cases  textile  mill  owners  still  continue  the  early  prac- 
tice of  supporting  schools  for  the  children  of  their  operatives.  In  the  absence  of 
proper  public  schools  the  witness  believes  it  would  oe  just  to  require  employers 
to  De  responsible  for' some  elementary  teaching  before  admitting  children  to  their 
mills.    V§80,381.) 

Mr.  Mnj.KR  finds  that  the  school  facilities  in  the  South  are  not  up  to  the  stand- 
ard of  the  North.  People  from  the  North  cluster  around  the  county  seats  and 
towns  as  much  as  possible  in  order  to  obtain  better  school  facilities  than  they  can 
find  in  the  outlying  districts.     (676.) 

2.  School  fadlittes  and  conditions  in  South  Carolina. — Mr.  Orr  thinks  South 
Carolina  is  probably  doins  as  much  for  education  in  proxM>rtion  to  the  assessed 
value  as  any  State  in  the  Union,  and  is  doing  all  that  it  can  do.  There  is  a  3-mill 
tax  provided  by  the  constitution,  and  a  poll  tax  of  $1  a  head,  ^oing  to  the  com- 
mon schools.  Special  taxes  are  levied  by  vote  of  the  townships  and  a  fund  is 
derived  from  disx)ensaries.  South  Carolina  has  more  colleges  than  are  necessary, 
but  is  deficient  in  common  schools  and  mechanical  schools.     (486, 487. ) 

Mr.  Orr  says  the  length  of  the  school  term  in  his  neighborhood,  outside  of  the 
mill  villages,  is  2i  to  3  months.     (486.) 

Mr.  Bennie  says  South  Carolina  is  bearing  all  the  taxes  it  possibly  can  for  edu- 
cation. Although  there  are  two  negroes  to  one  white  man,  four-fifths  of  the  taxes 
are  paid  by  the  whites,  and  the  money  is  distributed  almost  equally  between  the 
white  and  the  colored  population.    (^.) 

8.  School  term  in  North  Carolina, — ^Mr.  Tanner  says  the  free  schools  at  the 
Henrietta  mills  (dSiarlotte)  are  open  all  the  year  round.  The  county  gives  a  cer- 
tiun  amount  and  the  company  supports  the  schools  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  In 
the  surrounding  country,  outside  of  the  village,  the  school  term  averages  some- 
thing like  2i  or  8  months.     (494. ) 

4.  Educational  f acuities  in  Chorgia, — Governor  Candler  believes  that  Georgia 
levies  a  heavier  tax  on  property  for  educational  purposes  than  any  other  State  in 
the  Union.  The  educational  fund  is  a  little  less  than  $1 ,400,000,  of  which  $800,000 
is  levied  on  the  taxable  property  of  the  State.  The  rest  is  made  up  by  taxes  on 
the  sale  of  liquors,  and  on  shows,  circuses,  etc.,  a  poll  tax  of  $1  a  head,  and  one- 
half  of  the  $85,000  a  month  received  as  rental  for  the  railroad  owned  by  the  State. 
In  most  of  the  towns  and  cities  the  fund  is  supplemented  by  local  taxation,  but 
not  in  the  country.  The  fund  is  distributed  equally  per  capita  between  whites 
and  blacks,  according  to  the  number  in  attendance,  though  nearly  all  except  the 
poll  tax,  which  is  paid  by  some  of  the  negroes,  is  contributed  by  the  whites.  The 
State  constitntion  provides  that  the  schools  shall  be  supported  by  taxation,  for 
the  education  of  all  children  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  6  and  18,  in  the 
elementry  branches  of  an  English  education.    In  some  of  the  schools,  however, 
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the  teaching  is  not  confined  to  elementary  branches,  but  pupils  both  black  and 
white  stndy  Gfreek,  Latin,  and  higher  mathematics.     (537,  538.) 

Gk>Temor  Candler  testifies  farther  that  Georgia  has  a  State  University  for  white 
pupils  at  Athens  (an  institution  about  100  years  old)  and  a  college  for  colored 
pupils  in  Savannah,  the  faculty  of  which  is  composed  of  colored  men.  The  State 
appropriates  $8,000  a  year  to  each  institution.     (588.) 

Mr.  Bridwell,  of  tne  Atlanta  Federation  of  Trades,  says  that  the  public  schools 
in  the  country  districts  of  Georgia  do  not  run  long  enough  during  the  year,  while 
in  the  cities,  at  least  in  Atlanta,  there  is  not  room  for  all  the  children.  Separate 
schools  are  maintained  for  colored  and  white  children,  with  equal  facilities.  The 
colored  people  contribute  probably  less  than  10  per  cent  to  the  school  funds,  so 
that  the  whites  are  being  compelled  to  contribute  largely  for  the  education  of  the 
negroes.     (.284.) 

Mr.  FiSHEB,  a  manufacturer,  says  the  public  schools  in  Atlanta  are  open  from 
the  first  Monday  in  September  until  the  first  Friday  in  June.  Generally  when 
school  opens  there  is  trouble  about  accommodating  all  the  children,  but  after  a 
month  or  so  there  is  plenty  of  room.  Children  are  admitted  at  six,  and  get  a  very 
good  education  in  six  years.  Many  parents  of  children  over  twelve  years  old 
take  them  out  of  the  mills  as  soon  as  school  commeDces  and  send  them  to 
school.  Others  object  to  having  their  children  educated,  saying  that  they  can 
not  control  them.  Mr.  Fisher  has  seen  a  great  Improvement  in  the  intelligence 
of  his  employees.     (580,581.) 

5.  Schoola  supported  by  eniployera. — Mr.  Orb  testifies  that  so  far  as  he  knows 
the  Southern  cotton  mills  keep  the  schools  open  longer  than  they  are  open  in  the 
country.  At  Piedmont  for  a  number  of  years  the  public  school  fund  has  been 
supplemented  by  the  mill  companies,  so  tha^  schools  are  open  10^  months  in  the 
year.    The  companies  provide  the  school  buildings  and  the  heat  and  lights.     ^482. ) 

Mr.  Rennie  says  that  the  (^raniteville  Manufacturing  (Company  contrioutes 
$1,000  a  year  for  school  purposes,  and  the  school  is  kept  open  10  months  in  the 
year.  There  is  an  attendance  of  240  in  the  white  school,  ana  a  total  white  popu- 
lation of  1,500.    (489.) 

Mr.  Turner  says  a  free  school  was  started  in  his  mill  (Elposition  mill)  near 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  Janm^ry,  1900,  and  the  county  has  two  public  schools  quite 
nearby.    (512.) 

Mr.  Houston  understands  that  some  of  the  country  mills  in  G^rgia  furnish 
educational  opportunities  for  children.  In  December,  1889,  there  was  a  school  at 
the  Exposition  mills  at  which  the  operatives  said  they  paid  for  tuition.  It  may 
have  been  made  free  since  that  time.     (554.) 

Mr.  Fisher  testifies  that  the  management  of  the  Atlanta  Cotton  Mills  has  tried 
several  times  to  have  a  night  school  for  the  older  children  who  are  at  work,  but 
the  parents  object.     (629. ) 

Mr.  MuLCAT  says  there  are  night  schools  in  Augusta  where  the  children  in  the 
cotton  mills  have  a  little  chance  for  education.  He  thinks  it  is  not  very  practi- 
cable for  a  child  to  go  to  night  school  after  working  1 1  hours,  but  a  few  do  it.    (567. 

6.  School  attendance. — Mr.  Rennie  says  the  Graniteville  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany sometimes  has  to  resort  to  severe  measures  to  get  parents  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  school.     (492.) 

Mr.  Tanner  says  the  management  of  the  Henrietta  Mills,  Charlotte,  gets  the 
school-teachers  to  visit  every  house  in  the  place  and  insist  that  the  parents  send  the 
children  to  school.  Thougn  there  is  a  good  deal  of  opposition,  they  succeed  in 
getting  nearly  all  to  send  their  children  to  school  more  or  less;  they  can  not  get 
regular  attendance.     ( 494. ) 

Mr.  McAdbn  savs  there  is  a  good  school  at  McAdenville,  N.  C,  where  his  mill 
is  located,  the  mill  having  built  the  schoolhouse.  The  mill  management  tries  to 
get  the  children  to  go  to  school,  but  a  gi-eat  many  of  the  parents  will  not  send  their 
children.    The  school  term  averages  about  4  months,  perhaps  longer.     (504.) 

Mr.  Elsas  says  that  although  there  are  8  public  schools  near  the  Fulton  Bag 
and  Cotton  Mills  there  are  few  of  the  operatives  who  take  advantage  of  them. 
The  children  under  12  show  no  disposition  to  attend  school.     (572.) 

7.  Compulsoru  edtication  advocated, — Governor  Candler,  of  Georgia,  hardly 
thinks  a  compulsory  school  law  is  needed  in  Georgia,  because  the  people  are  dis- 
posed to  go  to  school  all  they  can  now.  He  admits  that  it  would  do  some  good  in 
the  case  of  those  who  do  not  now  send  their  children  to  school,  but  says  there  are 
some  people  who  can  not  be  educated.     (589, 540. ) 

Mr.  Houston,  editor  of  the  AUanta  Journal  of  Labor,  thinks  there  would  be  no 
great  objection  to  employing  children  in  mills  part  of  the  time,  if  necessary  to 
support  the  families,  if  they  were  required  to  go  to  school  at  least  6  months  in  the 
year.    The  Georgia  Federation  of  Labor  has  advocated  compulsory  education, 
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and  the  child-labor  bill  which  it  preisented  to  the  legislattire  provided  that  children 
under  12  cotild  not  be  taken  into  a  factory  unless  they  had  attended  school  6 
monthB  during  the  ^ear.     (551 ,  552. ) 

Mr.  Rennie,  superintendent  of  the  Ghraniteyille  Manufacturing  Company,  would 
favor  a  compulsory  school  law.  He  thinks  a  child  should  attend  school  not  less 
than  3  montSis  every  year  until  the  age  of  15.  Where  there  are  several  children 
in  a  family  some  could  be  at  work  wmle  the  others  went  to  school.  If  there  were 
a  compulsory  education  law  in  South  Carolina  all  wellKsonducted  cotton  miUs 
would  run  a  school  12  months  in  the  year,  so  that  one-fourth  of  the  childen^s 
time  could  be  si>ent  in  the  school  and  the  other  three-fourths  at  work.  This  would 
work  no  hardship  either  to  the  parents,  the  children,  or  the  mills.  Mr.  Rennie  is 
not  in  favor  of  a  law  prohibiting  child  labor  entirely.     (492. ) 

Mr.  Blackwell,  bookkeejier  for  the  Coleman  l^anuf acturing  ComiMtny,  Con- 
cord, N.  C,  believes  in  the  enactment  of  compulsory  education  laws.  Me  says 
there  is  a  lack  of  guardianship  on  the  part  of  parents,  but  if  the  State  would 
require  children  to  attend  school  the  parents  would  not  object.     (506. ) 

Mr.  Hanson,  of  Tennessee,  thinks  that  a  compulsory  education  law  would  be 
beneficial  in  several  ways.  (1 )  Under  such  a  law  it  would  be  impossible  to  place 
children  of  tender  years  in  the  factories  and  mines.  (2)  A  great  many  x>arents, 
especially  of  the  very  poor  class,  are  careless  about  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren. (585.) 
Mr.  FiSHEB,  of  the  Atlanta  Cotton  Mills,  favors  a  compulsory  school  law.  (590. ) 
Mr.  Lact,  commissioner  of  labor  of  North  Carolina,  favors  a  compulsory 
education  law  in  connection  with  a  child- labor  law.     (400.) 

Mr.  Turner,  a  cotton  manufacturer  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  would  favor  compulsory 
education  up  to  12  years  of  age.     (512.) 

Mr.  El£as,  vice-president  of  the  Fulton  Bag  and  Cotton  Mills,  Atlanta,  favors 
compulsory  education.    (572.) 

8.  Effects  of  education  beneficial. — ^Mr.  Tanner  says  the  children  who  have  been 
to  school  make  better  operatives  than  those  who  have  not  been,  and  he  notices  an 
improvement  in  the  moral  character  of  the  children  as  their  education  advances. 
(404.) 

Mr.  LiACY  speaks  of  a  mill  owner  in  Durham  County,  N.  C,  who  does  not  allow 
any  child  to  go  to  work  in  his  mills  after  the  age  of  12  until  he  can  read  a  type- 
written and  scriptwritten  slip  and  sign  his  name  under  it.  Mr.  Lacy  thinks  tnis 
would  solve  the  compulsory  education  question  if  the  mills  would  take  it  up. 
(400.) 

Mr.  McAden  says  that  as  a  manufacturer  he  believes  in  educated  labor;  it 
makes  better  operatives  and  better  citizens.  The  mills  would  be  willing  to  x>ay 
an  extra  tax  to  educate  the  people  and  improve  the  public  roads  and  bridges. 
(504.) 

0.  Illiteracy  in  the  South.-^'MT.  Orr  testifies  that  the  percentage  of  illiteracv  in 
South  Carolina  is  less  than  it  was  in  1800,  because  the  schools  are  open  longer  than 
they  were  up  to  that  time.  The  mill  operatives  who  have  been  brought  up  at 
Piedmont  can  nearly  all  read  and  write;  some  who  have  come  in  from  the  farms 
can  not.  He  estimates  that  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  is  twice  as  great  on  the 
farms  as  among  the  operatives,  and  attributes  the  difference  to  the  schools  being 
kept  open  by  the  cotton  mills.  The  schools  in  the  coimtry  are  far  apart,  and 
open  at  a  time  when  the  children  are  at  work  on  the  farms.  The  cotton-mill 
operatives  have  improved  in  intelligence  during  the  past  decade.  He  thinks  this 
due  entirely  to  schools.     (486. ) 

Mr.  Rennie  says  all  the  children  bom  and  raised  in  Graniteville,  S.  C,  can 
read  and  write.  It  is  very  rare  to  find  a  person  in  the  mill  who  can  not.  The 
only  illiterates  in  QraniteviUe  are  the  people  who  have  recently  come  from  the 
farms.     (480.) 

Mr.  Lacy  has  been  much  impressed  by  seeing  good-looking,  well-dressed  men, 
who  are  saving  money,  obliged  to  make  their  marks  instead  of  signing  their 
names.  He  tmnks  that  about  18  or  20  per  cent  of  the  men  in  the  factories  of 
North  Carolina  are  illiterate.    (400.)  „   _.. 

10.  Libraries  for  employees,— Ur.  Orr  thinks  there  are  almost  ^y®"**!^  ^^^ 
ries  or  reading  rooms  in  connection  with  South  Carolina  cotton  mills.  At  l^ed- 
mont  there  are  about  3,700 volumes  in  the  free  library,  and  the  circulation  in  1800 
was  8,000  volumes.     (482, 488. ) 

1.  Colored  la1»or.— 1.  Advantage  to  manufacturers  to  have  labor  supply  •^ 
Mr.  Coffin  says  that  the  colored  workers  have  so  far  been  trained  simply  in  the 
production  of  cotton,  com,  and  rice.  A  great  work  is  now  being  done  in  the  indus- 
trial schools  in  training  them  for  other  employments;  but  8,000,000  people  can  not 
be  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  the  higher  mechanical  pursuits  in  one  generation .    It 
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is  at  present  the  tmiversal  sentiment  in  the  South  that  work  in  the  textile  millB 
should  be  confined  to  the  whites.  Only  one  or  two  attempts  have  been  made  to  pat 
the  ne^o  in,  and  these  have  apparently  been  failures;  though  there  is  now  one 
which  IS  said  to  be  succeeding.  Mr.  0>ffin  believes,  however,  that  if  the  labor 
organizations  pursue  their  policy  of  injustice  and  disturbance,  the  time  will  come 
when  the  industries  of  the  South,  including  the  textile  mills,  will  be  filled  with 
negroes.  In  negro  labor  lies  '*  the  panacea  for  the  wrongs  frequently  committed 
by  organized  labor,  and  a  reserve  force  from  which  can  be  supplied  any  needed 
number  of  workers  when  the  time  shall  come  that  they  will  oe  needed."  He 
explains  that  his  meaning  is  that  the  negro  will  furnish  a  ouffer  against  the  injus- 
tice of  the  labor  unions,  because  he  **  is  absolutely  loyal  to  his  employer;  he  is  not 
given  to  strikes;  he  does  his  work  faithfully,  and  can  l>e  depended  on. "  He  believes 
that  labor  agitation  can  be  largely  kept  out  of  the  South  because  the  Southern 
manufacturers  will  **  negroize  "  their  industries  rather  than  submit  to  unjust  dom- 
ination by  the  unions.     (781 ,  788, 790. ) 

Mr.  Miller  says  the  negroes  in  the  iron,  steel,  and  woodworking  plants  of  the 
South  do  the  common  and  semiskilled  labor.  The  negroes  around  Birmingham 
have  learned  the  heavy  grades  of  foundry  work  and  the  heavy  work  in  sawmills. 
For  these  purposes  the  negi'o  answers  every  purpose,  and  he  is  contented  with  75 
cents  to  $1  and  $1.25  a  day.  If  500  or  1,000  negroes  in  any  Southern  city  are 
induced  to  join  unions  there  are  5,000  field  hands  within  50  miles  to  take  their 
places  at  $20  or  $90  a  month,  and  in  a  few  months  the  new  recruits,  with  their 
quick  imitative  ability,  will  fill  the  required  sphere  of  labor.  Noted  organizers 
have  spent  consideraole  sums  of  money  trying  to  organize  negro  labor  into  trade 
unions  in  the  coal-mining  districts  of  northern  Alabama,  to  raise  the  prices  of 
coal  mining  and  foundi-y  work,  and  have  failed.  The  negroes  on  Southern  plan- 
tations do  not  work  over  5^  months  of  the  year;  in  the  other  6^  months  what  they 
have  earned  goes  for  fuel  and  food.  The  aim  of  all  the  industrial  schools  in  the 
South  is  to  bring  the  negro  into  industrial  work.  Mr.  Miller  quotes  the  Hon. 
Carroll  D.  Wright,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  as  saying  that  the  Southern  negro  fur- 
nii^es  the  best-paid,  best-fed,  best-clothed,  and  most  tractable  and  contented  labor 
in  the  country.     (576-580. ) 

Mr.  Thompson  says  that  the  colored  laborers  are  **the  reserved  productive 
capital  of  the  South."  They  learn  every  sort  of  industry  and  learn  it  readily. 
The  old  plantation  was  a  self -supporting  community  which  produced  everything 
that  it  needed.  The  negroes  caa  it  all.  They  can  do  it  i^^ain  under  proper 
instruction.  They  are  learning  to  do  it  under  such  training  as  they  get  fi'om 
W.  H.  Council,  head  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  negroes  at 
Normal,  Ala.,  and  from  Booker  Washington.     (766,  767.) 

2.  Pi'Offress  of  colored  people.— Mr,  N.  F.  Thompson  says  that  the  younger 
negroes  m  general  are  far  inferior  to  the  older  because  they  have  not  had  me 
same  discipline.  The  fault  has  been  largely  in  the  white  people.  The  whites 
have  been  disposed  to  let  the  blacks  alone.  Mr.  Thompson  believes  that  the  tide 
has  now  turned  in  the  right  direction.  The  white  men  feel  a  strong  desire  to  see 
the  colored  people  advance  with  the  general  advance  of  the  South.  The  young 
negroes  leave  the  farms  and  drift  to  the  towns.  There  they  become  vagrants. 
Some  of  the  towns  have  established  regulations  for  arresting  any  negro  wno  has 
no  visible  means  of  support  and  putting  him  to  work  on  the  roads  or  the  streets. 
This  is  breaking  up  the  bands  of  idle  young  negroes  which  used  to  be  seen  about 
the  streets.  The  colored  people  have  not  much  disposition  to  acquire  property, 
but  the  disposition  is  growing.     (767-769.) 

Mr.  Orr  thinks  race  miscegenation  would  be  the  p^^eatest  curse  on  earth;  but, 
the  negroes  being  imitative  people,  their  condition  is  miproved  very  much  through 
association  with  the  whites.  In  the  upper  part  of  South  Carolina,  where  they  have 
come  into  contact  with  the  white  people,  they  are  very  much  more  intelligent  than 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  State,  where  they  live  by  themselves.  It  seems  to  be  the 
universal  juagment  in  the  lower  counties  that  the  negroes  there  have  actually 
retrograded.  Mr.  Orr  thinks  they  have  deteriorated  mentally,  morally,  and 
physically.     (485.) 

Qovemor  Candler,  of  G^rgia,  has  noticed  an  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  many  of  the  negroes,  some  of  whom  are  good  citizens,  although  a  gre&t  many 
are  unthrifty  and  will  not  utUize  their  opportunities.  He  thinks  it  is  not  strange 
tiiat  a  race  which  emerged  only  a  few  years  ago  Ihrom  barbarism,  and  only  a  gen- 
eration ago  from  slavery,  has  not  reached  the  standard  attained  by  a  race  which 
has  been  studying  self-government  for  700  or  800  years.  Many  of  the  negroes 
preach,  and  there  are  some  pretty  good  colored  attorneys  in  Gteorgia.  (governor 
Candler  knows  of  no  ne^o  physicians  in  the  State,  but  knows  of  one  former 
dave  who  was  a  dentist  in  Afianta.    The  bricklayers'  trade  in  Georgia  is  very 
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largely  in  the  hands  of  negroes.  As  a  contractor,  Gk>yemor  Candler  has 
employed  both  races  and  f  onnd  that  while  white  men  are  as  a  rule  better  car- 
penters than  negroes,  some  of  the  best  bricklayers  he  ever  had  were  negroes. 
His  observation  has  been  that  in  bnilding  large  honses  there  is  no  discrimination 
in  wages  where  the  skill  is  eqnal,  thongh  there  is  a  good  deal  of  cntting  by  small 
contractors  who  do  odd  iobs,  negroes  frequently  doing  that  kind  of  work  lower 
than  white  men.  He  believes  the  negroes  are  more  useful  on  the  farm  than  any- 
where else.  They  are  skillful  and  successful  farm  laborers  under  intelligent 
direction,  and  frequently  buy  farms  and  manage  them  as  successfully  as  wnite 
men.  The  poorer  class  of  white  people  engaged  in  industrial  enterprises  are 
jealous  of  the  ne^o,  and  hence  the  races  do  not  work  together  well  in  the  same 
factories.  He  thmks  that  it  would  not  be  to  the  interest  of  either  race  to  mix 
them  in  manufacturing  establishments.  (588,  5d9.) 
Mr.  Bullock,  a  manufacturer,  thinks  that  Georgia  has  done  all  it  could  to 

g've  equal  educational  facilities  to  both  races,  and  more  than  could  reasonably 
i  expected.  It  was  a  great  burden,  but  it  has  been  met  squarely  and  bravely. 
He  believes  that  negroes  were  better  off  materialljr  as  slaves  than  they  have  been 
since,  but  that  they  are  far  in  advance  of  the  Russian  serfs.  He  notices  a  marked 
improvement  in  them  from  year  to  year,  and  considers  their  progress  a  marvel. 
Ko  race  has  made  as  much  improvement  in  30  years  as  the  negroes  have.  He 
employed  a  negro  to  handle  rough  bales  at  80  cents  a  day  who  marked  the  bales 
in  Greek  characters.  He  thinks  in  that  case  the  education  was  wasted,  but  con- 
siders it  an  exceptional  case. 

Mr.  Bullock  says  that  in  G^rgia  white  men  and  negroes  work  side  by  side  at 
their  trades  under  the  same  contractor,  often  a  colored  contractor,  but  in  the 
machine  shop  one  is  not  so  likely  to  find  the  colored  man  working  at  high-grade 
work.  He  tninks  it  is  universally  considered  that  the  condition  of  the  colored 
people  is  as  satisfactory  as  could  be  expected  under  the  circumstances.    ( 524 ,  525. ) 

Mr.  O'Haver,  cai>tain  of  police  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
n^roes  do  not  provide  for  themselves  and  weir  families  as  well  as  they  were  pro- 
vioed  for  as  slaves.  He  thinks  that  crime  among  the  negroes  is  on  the  decrease, 
though  it  is  much  more  prevalent  among  them  than  among  the  white  population. 
The  crimes  committed  by  negroes  are  principally  burglaries  and  other  crimes  that 
will  send  them  to  the  penitentiary.  There  were  also  17  highway  robberies  in 
Memphis  within  8  months,  and  12  men  were  caught.  The  nefn*oes  are  hardly 
educated  enough  to  make  successful  forgers.  He  estimates  that  in  Mem^is  four- 
fifths  of  the  felonies  are  committed  by  negroes.  He  testifies  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  drunkenness  among  the  negroes,  but  no  more  proportionately  than  among 
the  whites.  He  thinks  the  use  of  cocaine  by  the  negroes  is  on  the  increase,  par- 
ticularly along  the  river  and  on  large  plantations  wnere  negroes  from  the  cities 
are  employed  for  cotton  picking.  It  is  decidedly  cheaper  to  get  drunk  on  cocaine 
than  on  whisky.  He  thinks  the  sale  of  cocaine  should  be  regulated  by  law  in  the 
same  way  as  that  of  other  poisons.  On  the  whole,  he  thinks  the  morids  of  the 
negroes  are  improving,  and  that  the  intelligent  negroes  are  Tnaking  an  honest 
effort  to  elevate  their  people.     (593-595.) 

3.  ^egro  labor  in  cotton  miUs, — Mr.  Thomas  L.  Orr,  president  and  treasurer 
of  the  Piedmont  Manufacturing  Company  of  South  Carolina,  a  cotton-mill  cor- 
poration, testifies  that  this  company  employs  white  labor  exclusively,  except 
acavengers  and  firemen.  He  knows  of  one  mill  which  uses  negro  labor  exclu- 
sively, except  the  overseers.  Negro  mill  labor  was  used  in  the  South  to  a  limited 
extent  for  a  number  of  years  before  the  war.  White  and  colored  laborers  are 
not  employed  toeether,  except  that  in  some  mills  negroes  are  employed  as  scrub- 
bers and  outside  hands,  and  m  some  cases  as  pickers  in  the  picking  room. 

Mr.  Orr  thinks  it  undesirable  to  work  white  and  colored  laborers  together  in 
coiton  mills,  partiy  because  tiiere  is  considerable  race  feeling,  and  partly  because 
of  the  social  features  that  would  result.  The  whites  would  resent  it  in  the  case 
of  cotton  mills  where  women  are  employed,  though  they  do  not  on  farms  and  in 
mines,  where  the  laborers  are  principally  males.  Mr.  Orr  thinks  the  preference 
should  be  given  to  white  laborers,  because  they  have  had  a  hard  time  in  competi- 
tion with  ii6^ro  labor,  and  the  mills  are  the  only  sphere  set  aside  for  them.    (482. ) 

Mr.  N.  F.  Thompson  says  that  colored  laborers  have  not  been  taken  into  the 
mills  to  any  considerable  extent.  This  ia  a  mistidce.  It  may  be  that  the  colored 
man  is  not  at  present  as  good  help  as  the  Southern  white  man,  because  he  lacks 
discipline;  for  90  years  he  has  not  felt  the  necessity  of  continuous  employment. 
Bst  with  the  rapid  increase  of  mills  it  is  going  to  be  hard  to  get  enough  white 
laboaners  to  operate  them.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  turn  to  the  colored 
laborers,  and  Mr.  Thomxwon  believes  that  under  proper  discipline  and  instruc- 
tion "  they  will  prove  just  as  valuable,  just  as  serviceable  and  the  most  econom- 
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ical on  this  contment  or  any^where  else."  One  unfortunate  result  of  the  exclusion 
of  colored  labor  from  the  mills  is  that  white  children  of  tender  age  are  made  to 
wear  out  their  lives  there  while  negro  children  of  the  same  age  are  in  school. 
(764-766.) 

Mr.  Bbnnie,  superintendent  of  the  Ghraniteville  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
GraniteviUe,  S.  C,  whose  mill,  established  in  1845,  was  the  first  in  South  Caro- 
lina, testifies  that  colored  hands  are  employed  by  his  company  in  the  picker 
dexmrtment  and  as  roustabouts  in  the  yards,  out  not  in  the  mill  proper  except  to 
carry  water,  wash  floors,  etc.  It  would  be  impracticable  to  employ  the  races 
together  in  the  mill;  the  white  operatives  would  'not  work  side  by  side  with 
negroes. 

Mr.  Bennie  says  the  manager  of  the  Charleston  mill,  which  employs  colored 
labor  with  white  overseers,  says  the  experiment  works  successfully,  but  skilled 
manufacturers  who  have  examined  the  work  say  no.  The  only  difficulty  expe- 
rienced so  far  is  that  the  colored  hands  stay  away  from  work  a  great  deal,  ana  it 
takes  a  great  many  more  hands  to  operate  a  mill.     (487,  488.) 

Mr.  Fisher  says  that  the  Atlanta  Cotton  Mills  employ  white  labor  except  for 
roustabouts,  firemen,  and  sweepers,  and  with  the  further  exception  of  1  colored 
girl  who  works  in  the  cloth  room.  About  30  per  cent  of  the  operatives  are  men 
and  the  rest  women  and  children.     (528.) 

Mr.  Bullock,  a  cotton  manufacturer  of  Atlanta,  says  he  employs  white  labor 
except  for  rough  work,  the  sweepers,  coalheavers,  firemen,  etc.,  being  colored. 
When  a  white  nand  goes  out  to  get  a  can  of  snuff  a  colored  sweeper  runs  the 
loom.  He  thinks  the  colored  people  are  competent  to  work  in  cotton  mills,  but 
the  white  employees  would  object  seriously,  and  he  thinks  it  wiser  to  have  either 
all  colored  or  all  white  operatives.     (521 . ) 

Mr.  Tanner,  of  the  Henrietta  Cotton  Mills,  employing  about  1,900  hands,  says 
all  the  employees  are  white  except  the  scrubbers,  cotton  handlers,  etc.,  none  of 
the  operatives  bein^  colored.  White  women,  especially,  will  not  work  with 
neg[roes.  It  would  be  necessary  to  build  a  separate  mill  in  order  to  work  both 
wmtes  and  negroes.    Bace  feeling  is  assigned  as  the  cause.     (492, 493.) 

Mr.  Mo  Aden  employs  no  colored  labor  in  his  mill.  He  does  not  think  it 
advisable  to  work  white  and  colored  labor  together.     (504.) 

Mr.  Houston,  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Labor,  says  that  one  of  the  few  instances 
in  the  South  where  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  colored  labor  into 
a  cotton  mill  was  at  the  Fulton  Bag  and  Cotton  Mill  in  1896.  The  attempt  was 
made  to  work  them  at  the  loom,  side  by  side  with  white  girls.  The  white  oper- 
atives struck  and  refused  to  work  with  colored  people,  and  no  further  attempt 
was  made  to  employ  negroes.     (550. ) 

Mr.  Black  WELL,  bookkeeper  for  the  Coleman  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Concord,  N.  C,  testified  that  this  company's  mill  was  x>aid  for  mainly  by  colored 
people,  who  are  stockholdQrs  and  x>ay  for  the  stock  on  the  installment  plan.  The 
mill  was  expected  to  start  about  April  1 ,  1900.  The  aim  was  to  use  colored  peo- 
ple, but  at  tne  be^pnnin^  there  would  be  a  good  many  whites  to  teach  the  colored 
employees.  The  mtenlion  was  to  get  the  minds  from  the  industrial  schools;  from 
t^e  a^cnltural  and  mechanical  college  at  Greensboro,  from  the  college  in  South 
Carolina,  and  from  other  schools.  The  only  trouble  anticipated  was  the  tendency 
of  colored  people  to  take  holidays,  eo  on  excursions,  etc.  The  company  expectea 
to  furnish  nouse  room  for  all  the  hands,  charging  about  $8  a  month  for  a  four- 
room  house,  and  the  intention  was  to  pay  nearly  the  same  wages  as  the  white 
mills  in  Concord — ^perhaps  5  per  cent  less.     (505,  506. ) 

4.  Wages  of  colored  compared  with  white  labor ^  and  effect  of  competition, — 
Mr.  Lact,  State  commissioner  of  labor,  thinks  it  customary  in  North  Caro- 
lina to  pay  less  to  a  colored  man  than  to  a  white  man  of  the  same  skill. 
The  negro  spends  all  he  makes,  but  would  not  maintain  his  family  in  the  same 
comfort  as  the  white  man,  if  he  got  the  same  wages.  The  competition  of  the 
negroes  tends  to  reduce  the  earnings  of  the  whites.  The  white  man  goes  through 
a  sort  of  apprenticeship,  while  the  negro  changes  directly  from  common  laborer  to 
journeyman.  A  negro  carpenter  starts  at  75  cents  a  day,  and  if  he  has  ability  in 
time  he  gets  $1,  then  $1.25,  and  competes  with  the  $1.50  white  carpenter.  The 
negroes  are  willing  to  work  for  less  than  the  whites,  generally  not  requiring  as 
much  to  keep  their  families.  Negroes  do  not  come  into  competition  with  white 
labor  in  the  organizations  of  railroad  men,  or  in  the  factories.    (498.) 

Mr.  Lacy  says  there  are  many  negro  firemen  in  North  Carolina.  This  is  the 
only  case  of  competition  between  negro  and  white  labor  on  the  railroads.  A  great 
many  of  the  old  en^neers  prefer  colored  firemen;  they  can  treat  them  differently 
and  make  them  wait  on  them.  White  men  are  now  taking  the  place  of  negroes, 
however.    (500.) 
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Mr.  BIjACKweIjL,  of  North  Carolina,  says  colored  laborers  work  for  somewhat 
less  than  ii^hite  laborers.  The  average  colored  family  lives  on  much  less  than  the 
white  family.  Many  of  the  colored  people  simply  want  enough  to  subsist  on. 
There  is  no  organized  effort  on  their  x>art  to  get  higher  wages.  A  large  contractor 
in  Ckmoord  pays  white  bricklayers  about  t@  and  colored  bricklayers  about  $1.50. 
Mr.  Blackwell  thinks  that  the  colored  bricldayers  lay  as  many  bricks  as  the  whites, 
but  they  are  satisfied  with  half  a  dollar  a  day  less.  He  believes  that  if  the 
colored  laborers  would  organize,  they  could  get  the  same  wages  as  whites, 
because  the  demand  would  be  greater  than  the  supply  of  white  laborers.  In  some 
caaeB  the  standard  of  living  would  increase  with  the  wages.     (506, 507. ) 

Mr.  WiTTKOWSKY  says  day  wages  in  Charlotte  are  about  75  cents  a  day  for  either 
white  or  colored  labor.  If  he  wants  a  common  job  done  he  gets  a  colored  man; 
if  a  better  job,  he  gets  a  white  man.  White  ana  colored  men  of  equal  skill  'get 
the  same  w^ages.    (510, 511.) 

Mr.  Rexkie  says  that  in  South  Carolina  colored  bricklayers  and  other  mechan- 
ics offer  themselves  for  less  wages  than  the  whites.  A  wnite  journeyman  brick- 
layer in  his  section  ^;et8  $3.50  a  day  and  colored  bricklayers  can  be  employed 
for  $1.75,  the  skill  bemg  about  equal.  As  a  result,  a  good  many  jobs  go  to  the 
negro  bricklayers  and  white  bric^yers  are  idle  part  of  the  time.    ^488, 489. ) 

Mr.  Orb  testifies  that  the  tendency  of  colored  laborers  in  South  Carolina  is  to 
work  for  lower  wages  than  the  whites,  because  they  can  live  on  much  less,  and 
this  has  the  effect  of  holding  down  the  wages  of  white  labor.  Carpenters,  brick- 
layers, and  plasterers  work  with  white  people  in  his  neighborhooa.  They  come 
into  competition  with  white  mechanics  and  force  them  to  take  lower  wages.  The 
white  i)eople  have  had  the  mills  to  themselves,  but  a  Charleston  mill  is  being  run 
entirely  by  negroes,  except  the  bosses.    (485. ) 

Mr.  KKNNiE  says  the  colored  operatives  in  the  Charleston  cotton  mill  work  for 
about  two-thirds  of  the  wages  of  the  whites.  He  thinks  the  colored  laborers  are 
a  drag  on  the  white  laborers  of  the  South,  and  tend  to  cut  down  their  wages. 
(488.) 

Mr.  Houston *s  observation  of  colored  labor  in  the  South  in  skilled  trades  is  that 
it  holds  down  wages,  except  where  there  are  organizations  of  colored  labor,  in 
which  case  the  wage  scale  is  the  same  as  for  white  men.  In  the  building  trades, 
for  instance,  the  wages  paid  for  white  labor  are  based  primarily  upon  those  i>aia 
for  colored  labor,  and  in  nearly  every  instance  in  which  an  increased  wage  scale 
has  been  secured  it  has  been  done  only  after  the  colored  labor  has  been  organized 
and  a  combined  effort  made.  Unskilled  labor  is  controlled  almost  exclusively  by 
the  colored  man.  Colored  workmen  have  an  ambition  to  receive  wages  equal  to 
that  of  white  men,  and  to  live  on  a  corresponding  plane.  Mr.  Houston  thinks  the 
industrial  schools  have  had  something  to  do  with  that  ambition.  He  does  not 
think  there  is  any  means  by  which  the  colored  man  can  be  raised  to  the  same 
standard  as  the  wnite  man;  but  the  latter,  in  order  to  attain  or  increase  his  wa^e 
scale,  must  recognize  and  assist  the  negroes.  For  that  reason  the  white  mechanics 
of  the  South  are  assisting  the  colored  men  to  organize.  Mr.  Houston  would  rather 
deal  with  the  colored  man  in  the  labor  field  than  with  the  Pole,  Hungarian,  or 
Italian.  He  is  more  susceptible  to  teaching,  and  will  act  fairly  as  a  member  of  a 
mdon.     (554, 555.) 

Mr.  WiTTKOWSKY  explains  the  crowding  of  colored  people  to  cities  by  the  bet- 
ter facilities  for  schoolmg,  better  wages,  and  other  attractions.     (511.) 

6.  Improvidence—Savings  of  negroes, — ^Mr.  Blackwell  testifies  that  while 
negro  laborers  generally  spend  what  they  make,  a  good  many  of  them  in  Con- 
cord, K.  O. ,  are  saving  something  and  investing  it.  Me  thinks  there  is  a  growing 
tendency  in  that  direction.  He  xnows  mechanics  who  have  $600  or  $600  in  the 
hank.  1506,507.) 

Mr.  WiTTKOWBKT  was  formerly  president  of  a  savings  bank  in  Charlotte,  K.  C, 
and  testifies  that  the  colored  people  dei)06ited  a  good  deal  of  money  as  compared 
with  the  whites.  As  they  become  educated,  they  become  more  saving.  He 
knows  some  colored  people  who  are  quite  as  saving  as  any  white  men  could  be; 
bnt  as  a  class  they  i)art  with  their  money  very  freely.     (511 . ) 

"Mr.  Benkie  says  that  if  colored  laborers  received  the  same  wages  as  the  white* 
the  increase  would  be  squandered.  When  a  negro  makes  only  just  his  living  he 
is  more  regular  in  his  work  and  a  better  citizen  than  when  he  makes  a  surplus. 
As  soon  as  a  negro  gets  money  to  ^end  he  wants  to  spend  it.    (488, 489.) 

Mi.  Gabbett,  president  of  the  State  Federation  of  Liabor  of  (j^eorna,  does  not 
think  that  it  is  generally  true  that  if  a  negro  can  earn  enough  in  4  days  to  sup- 
nort  him  a  week,  he  will  not  work  more  than  4  days.  There  are  negroes  who 
^)af  about  the  streets  and  do  nothing,  and  live  on  what  servant  girls  can  steal 
^nnn  their  mistresses*  kitchens.  This  class  of  negroes  is  of  no  benefit  to  the 
ooontry;  but  the  negro  who  works  is  a  good  citizen.    (548. ) 
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6.  Negro  education  (see  also  Education  in  the  South,  p.  59). — ^Mr.  N.  F.  Thomp- 
eoN  asserts  that  colored  children  have  not  only  equal  educational  opportunities 
with  white  children,  but  even  better  in  some  cases,  because  the  white  children 
have  to  work  in  the  cotton  mills,  while  the  negro  children,  on  account  of  the 
exclusion  of  colored  labor  from  the  mills,  are  sent  to  school.  The  colored  schools 
are  taught  by  colored  teachers,  educated  for  the  most  part  in  Southern  schools. 
There  are  enough  of  them  to  supplv  the  demand,  and  Mr.  Thompson  believes  that 
they  are  as  well  qualified  as  the  wnite  teachers.  The  effect  or  a  proper  educa- 
tion is  altogether  good.  There  is  not  a  criminal  on  record  from  the  members  of 
Booker  Washington's  school  or  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for 
Negroes  at  Normal,  AJa.  The  strength  of  the  work  of  these  schools  is  in  their 
industrial  training.     ( 7^4-767. ) 

Mr.  Coffin  says  that  Mr.  Council,  the  head  of  the  Colored  Agricultural  and 
Industrial  College  at  Normal,  Ala. ,  wants  to  get  manufacturers  to  establish  them- 
selves at  that  place  and  employ  some  of  his  people  at  a  mere  living  wage,  such  as 
they  can  barely  subsist  on,  so  that  they  may  get  the  principles  of  mechanics  in 
different  lines,  such  as  shoe  manufacturing.  Mr.  Council  will  guarantee  a  steady 
supply  of  laborers  on  these  terms.     (782,  790,  791.) 

Captain  O'Haver  testifies  that  the  educational  facilities  for  negroes  in  Memphis 
are  good.  He  thinks  they  have  the  same  facilities  as  the  whites,  but  a  great  many 
are  not  disposed  to  take  advantage  of  them.  There  is  no  compulsory  education. 
(595.) 

Governor  Candler,  of  Georgia,  testifies  that  negroes  have  manifested  a  ^eat 
eagerness  for  school  privileges  since  they  were  freed,  having  an  idea  that  educa- 
tion would  lift  them  at  once  to  a  level  with  the  whites.  The  schools  of  Georgia 
are  open  to  them  until  they  are  18,  but  when  they  reach  the  age  of  15  or  16  they 
usually  drift  away  from  their  parents  and  go  to  town  to  work.  (Governor  Candler 
believes  industrial  education  preferable  to  literary  education  for  the  negroes. 
(539.) 

Mr.  Black  WELL,  bookkeeper  for  the  Coleman  Manufacturing  Company,  testi- 
fies that  the  colored  i)eople  of  Concord,  N.  C,  have  fairly  good  school  facilities. 
Besides  a  very  good  female  seminary,  supported  by  the  Northern  Presbyterian 
Church,  they  have  good  graded  schools,  kept  open  perhaps  8  months  in  the  year. 
(505,506.) 

7.  Colonization  of  negroes, — ^Mr.  Orr  thinks  the  colonization  of  negroes  would 
be  the  greatest  misfortune  that  could  happen  to  the  South.  Negro  labor  is  the 
best  that  can  be  had  for  farms.  The  negroes  can  live  on  less  and  do  more  work 
when  properly  treated  than  any  other  class.  But  for  them  there  woiUd  be  no 
5-cent  cotton,  and  but  for  5-cent  cotton  the  South  would  not  be  able  to  control 
the  cotton  markets  of  the  world.  He  is  utterly  opposed  to  taking  the  negroes 
away  from  the  South.     (485. ) 

J*  Agriculture  la  the  South* — 1.  Agrictdtural  resources  of  the  South, — Mr. 
Miller,  secretary  of  the  Mem^ihis  Industrial  League,  who  has  oeen  enga^d  for 
11  years  in  promoting  the  location  of  families  and  factories  in  the  South,  chiefly  in 
Georgia  ana  northern  Alabama,  says  the  regions  of  latitude  h*om  34  to  86  are 
higher  than  the  flat  grounds  farther  south,  and  are  well  adanted  for  Northern 
people  to  live  in.  The  cost  of  living  for  a  family  of  four  memoers  in  these  lati- 
tudes is  about  $100  a  year  less  than  in  the  North,  because  there  are  only  about  40 
days  in  the  winter  when  fuel  is  required  for  heating,  and  less  warm  clothing  and 
less  expensive  houses  are  required.  There  are  170  days  between  frosts  in  this 
latitude,  as  compared  with  an  average  of  132  days  north  of  the  thirty-seventh 
parallel.  Wheat  and  cotton  can  both  be  raised,  ana  fruits  do  well  in  all  the  higher 
latitudes  of  the  South,  where  there  is  an  elevation  of  300  to  400  feet.  Any  man 
with  a  family  of  four  and  two  teams  can  cultivate  60  acres  of  ground  a  year.  He 
can  very  often  commence  plowing  in  February.  Immigrants  from  the  North  are 
very  slow  to  take  hold  of  cotton,  but  after  a  few  years  they  begin  to  get  credit  at 
the  store  by  raising  cotton,  because  it  is  a  money  crop,  and  then  go  into  it  like 
the  ordinary  Southern  planter.  Mr.  Miller  says  lie  has  brought  people  down  to 
northern  Alabama  who  have  gone  away  dissatisfied  and  returned  to  their  old 
homes,  but  the  vast  majority  who  have  gone  South  have  remained  and  prospered. 
The  only  drawback  to  the  contentment  of  Northern  people  in  the  South  is  the 
fact  that  there  are  not  enough  of  them  in  one  locality  to  make  homogeneous  com- 
munities, and  their  isolation  in  Southern  communities  breeds  discontentment, 
evspecially  with  the  wives  and  daughters.  In  some  cases  communities  have  settled 
together,  as  at  Bro\\Tisville,  Ten'n..  where  probably  100  families  have  located. 
Two  immigration  bureaus  have  been  at  work  bringing  peox^le  into  western  Ten- 
nessee, and  Mr.  Miller  estimates  that  in  5  years  1,^  Northern  families  have 
located  within  a  radius  of  50  miles.     (574-576.) 
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2.  AgridUtural  methods  in  the  South, — ^Mr.  Thompson  savs  that  in  the  Soathem 
States — as,  for  instance,  Alabama — everything  can  be  raised  that  can  be  raised  any- 
where in  the  world;  yet  the  farmers  do  not  raise  their  own  mules,  or  their  own 
com,  or  their  own  bacon.  This  state  of  things  results  largely  from  the  fact  that 
the  farming  has  fallen  almost  exclusively  into  the  hands  of  ignorant  negroes. 
After  the  war  the  plantations  were  turned  over  to  negro  tenants,  and  there  has 
been  no  other  farming  until  within  4  or  5  years.  White  farmers  are  now  coming 
in,  particularly  in  parts  of  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  Alabama,  and  Georgia. 
ProDably  there  has  oeen  no  such  crop  of  wheat  in  the  South  since  the  war  as 
there  has  been  this  year,  and  the  general  diversification  of  farming  is  making 
great  progress.  One  of  the  burdens  upon  Southern  farming  is  the  crop^lien  sys- 
tem, under  wMch  the  landowner  fumisnes  the  negro  tenant  with  all  his  living,  as 
well  as  the  means  of  cultivation,  and  takes  a  mortgage  on  the  crop.  The  tenant  is 
liable  to  arrest  if  he  breaks  his  contract.  He  is  generally  in  debt  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  The  system  is  almost  like  slavery.  The  use  of  this  system  is  decreasing  to 
some  extent.  Even  among  the  negroes  the  more  industrious  are  buying  their  land. 
They  are  able  to  bu^^  by  making  a  small  cash  payment  and  paying  the  balance  in 
monthly  or  annual  installments.  The  rise  of  cotton  mills  has  made  this  more 
possible  for  the  negroes.  It  has  drawn  away  great  numbers  of  white  families 
which  eked  out  a  miserable  existence  among  the  hUls  and  in  the  rural  districts, 
and  the  negroes  are  able  to  buy  the  deserted  land  almost  on  their  own  terms. 
(765,  769.) 

Mr.  TuBNEB  sajrs  there  is  ver^^  little  agricultural  machinery  in  Georgia.  He  is 
not  aware  of  any  improvements  in  the  gathering  of  cotton;  all  the  pickers  invented 
have  been  failures.  Some  of  the  grain  is  still  cut  by  cradle  and  oound  by  hand; 
but  there  are  also  some  reapers  and  binders.    (520.) 

Mr.  N.  F.  Thompson  savs  that  farm  lands  which  formerly  sold  for  $100  an  acre 
can  be  bought  for  $8  and  $10.  This  fall  in  price  he  attributes  to  one-crop  farming 
and  bad  methods.    Land  values  are  now  rising  very  rapidly.     (765,  768.) 

Mr.  Buux>CK  mentions  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  fertilizers  used  in  G^rgia 
and  an  inoreaae  in  the  price  owing  to  the  large  demand.    ^528. ) 

3.  Marketing  of  eotton-^Prices,  etc. — Mr.  turner  says  that  ever  since  the  war 
cotton  planters  have  been  in  the  habit  of  throwing  their  cotton  on  the  market  all 
at  one  time;  but  that  they  are  in  better  condition  than  heretofore,  and  more  of 
them  hold  their  cotton  than  formerly.     (517. ) 

Mr.  Turner  testified  in  March,  1900,  that  the  xnrice  of  cotton  had  advanced  during 
the  past  year  from  5^  to  9  cents  a  pound.  The  price  6f  the  finished  product  and 
the  wages  of  labor  had  not  advanced  in  proportion.  There  had  not  been  much 
change  in  the  demand  for  cotton  fabrics  in  6  years.  He  thought  the  export  demand 
had  been  greater  for  the  few  months  preceding  March,  1900.  He  finos  the  Orient 
a  good  opening.     (514,  515.) 

Governor  Candler  says  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  class  in  Georgia  is 
better  than  a  few  years  ago,  but  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  room  for  improvement. 
The  planters  did  not  get  much  benefit  from  the  rise  in  cotton,  because  under  the 
credit  system  they  were  forced  to  sell  it  early  in  the  season,  and  the  buyers  got 
most  of  the  benefit.     (587. ) 

4.  Credit  system. — Mr.  Orr  says  the  cotton  crop  is  sold  usually  during  October, 
Kovember,  and  December,  and  the  only  money  the  farm  tenants  have  to  spend  is 
what  they  get  at  that  time.    (486. ) 

Mr.  Bullock  says  that  the  ];>oor  white  people  in  the  South,  who  had  to  work 
more  after  the  war  than  before,  became  renters  or  croppers.  They  seldom  bought 
land.  They  are  sure  to  get  into  the  hands  of  money  lenders  when  they  borrow 
money  at  mgh  rates  of  interest.     (527.) 

V.  SPBCIAL  ULBOR  PROBUIMa—LABOR  LBQISLATION  Ain> 


A.  Labor  lesislatioii  in  veneral* — 1.  Desirability  of  uniform  laws.^-Mr, 
Wade,  chief  facfory  inspector  (^  Massachusetts,  declares  that  lack  of  uniformity 
of  labor  laws  injures  employers  as  well  as  employees.  Massachusetts  manufac- 
turers at  first  felt  hampered  in  competition  with  adjoining  States  where  the  laws 
were  less  strict.  The  chief  purpose  of  the  International  Association  of  Factory 
Inspectors  is  to  promote  uniiorm  legislation.  Resolutions  passed  at  the  last  con- 
vention urge  its  members  to  use  all  means  to  secure  such  uniformity.     (75, 76. ) 

Miss  De  Graffenried,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  says  that 
one  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  European  countries  in  the  matter  of  factory 
legislation  is  that  uniform  laws  can  be  enacted  for  the  entire  country.  Here 
every  State  has  its  own  system;  some  have  rigid  laws  and  others  none.    A 
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priation,  $40^000  annnally.  Mannf actorers  tusually  comply  readily  with  laws  and 
orders.  Only  4  or  6  prosecntdons  haye  been  necessary  m  4  years,  and  in  these 
cases  snits  were  discontinued  on  agreement  to  comply  with  the  law.  There  are 
few  complaints.  The  existing  labor  laws  are  snfficient,  even  in  the  opinion  of 
employees.    (50,51.) 

7.  Bakeries — Conditiona  and  reqtdationa. — ^Mr.  0*Leary,  factory  inspector  of 
New  York,  says  that  previons  to  the  "paasage  of  tiie  law  of  1895  in  New  York  the 
conditions  in  oakeries  were  very  unsanitary.  The  shops  were  filthy,  lacking  in 
ventilation,  with  low  ceilings,  and  infested  with  vermin.  Bread  ana  other  prod- 
ucts were  handled  carelessly.  The  employees  were  compelled  to  work  very  long 
hours  and  usually  to  sleep  in  the  shops. 

By  the  law  referred  to  the  hours  of  labor  of  bakeries  were  limited  to  60  "pesr 
week.  Buildings  must  be  properly  drained,  plumbed,  and  ventilated.  Cellars 
not  now  in  such  use  may  not  hereaixer  be  used  for  baking  purposes.  Shops  must 
be  at  least  8  feet  hieh  and  must  be  provided  with  proper  toilet  facilities.  Shops 
must  be  cleaned,  whitewashed,  or  painted  as  directed  dv  the  factory  inspector. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  the  act  or  1895  have  been  marked.  Hours  of  labor  have 
been  reduced,  despite  the  difficulty  of  securing  testimony  from  employees  them- 
selves, which  is  required  by  courts.  Wages  have  not  been  reduced  by  the  short- 
ening of  hours.  The  proprietors  of  shops  have  spent  over  $900,000  in  making 
improvements.    Only  9  complaints  were  received  last  year.     (88,  89.} 

Mr.  Cakpbeix.  says  that  tne  conditions  of  bakeries  in  Pennsylvama  before  the 

g resent  law  was  enacted  were  most  unsatisfactory.  Bakeries  were  filthy,  unventi- 
kted,  and  the  men  often  slept  in  the  shops.  The  Pennsylvania  law  has  been 
effectively  enforced  with  gooa  results  except  as  to  its  provision  concerning  Sun- 
day labor,  which  the  courts  have  thrown  out  as  bein^  *'  nonsensical.'!    (58. ) 

Mrs.  Kellet  says  that  formerly  the  bakeries  in  Chicago  were  largely  in  cellars. 
The  employees  baked  by  night  and  slept  by  day  in  front  of  the  ovens.  They  were 
virtually  slaves  of  their  employers.  A  municipal  ordinance  has  been  enacted 
which  has  practically  prevented  baking  in  cellars,  and  has  greatly  improved  the 
sanitary  conditions.    The  bakers  are  organized.     (250.) 

8.  Insuffldekt  number  of  iru[pecfor9.--Miss  Db  Graffenried  says  that  the  fac- 
tory insx>ection  laws  in  several  of  the  States  are  quite  satisfactory,  but  the  nxmiber 
of  inspectors  is  insufficient  to  enforce  them  properly.  Thus,  in  Louisiana  the 
enforcement  is  left  entirely  to  the  local  police,  who  practically  pay  no  attention 
to  their  duties  in  this  regard.  In  other  Southern  States,  as  well  as  in  some 
Northern  States,  the  duty  of  factory  inspection  is  placed  upon  a  bureau  of  labor 
statistics,  and  hence  is  insufficiently  performed,  in  New  York  the  total  number 
of  inspectors  is  not  half  enough  for  New  York  City  alone.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  city 
that  there  is  need  for  factory  insx>ection,  since  many  employers  are  newcomers, 
unfamiliar  with  the  laws,  and  their  employees  are  also  ignorant.  The  New  Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  and  Ohio  inspectors  are  also  insufficient.  The  need 
is  for  frequent  and  regular  inspection,  and  effective  prosecution  of  all  offenses. 
It  is  better  to  have  no  law  at  all  than  one  that  is  not  enforced.  Such  a  one  acts 
as  an  opiate  to  the  public  conscience,  and  keeps  people  from  effectively  demand- 
ing better  conditions.     (327,  228. ) 

9.  DesiraNe  improvemen  ts  on  Massachtuetts  laws, — ^Miss  De  Graffenried  thinks 
that  though  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  are  better  than  those  of  any  other  Amer- 
ican State  they  are  not  perfect.  They  might  be  improved  by  incorporating  some 
of  the  provisions  of  the  present  English  statutes.  The  hours  of  labor  of  men 
might  be  reduced,  as  well  as  hours  in  mercantile  establishments.  Children  should 
be  subject  to  medical  inspection,  and  the  weak  and  defective  ones  kept  out  of  the 
mills.  In  general,  however.  New  England  mills  are  quite  sanitary  and  comfort- 
able.    (222,  223.) 

10.  Proposed  factory  legislation  in  Georgia. — Mr.  Bridwell,  of  the  Atlanta 
Federation  of  Irades,  says  that  the  trade  unions  of  Georgia  are  seeking  to  have  a 
labor  commissioner  established  with  authority  to  investigate  the  conditions  of 
labor  and  also  to  secure  laws  for  protecting  labor,  especially  in  regard  to  children. 
(234,  235.) 

11.  Safeguards  for  machinery, — ^Mrs.  Kelley  suggests  the  possible  advantage 
of  enactmg  in  this  country  the  provision  found  in  the  German  laws  requiring  that 
dangerous  spots  in  machinery  shall  be  painted  vermilion;  also  a  provision  requiring 
that  when  patents  for  new  machines  are  obtained  it  shall  be  done  only  on  the  stipu- 
lation that  when  they  are  put  on  the  market  they  shall  be  furnished  with  the  best 
known  safeguards  against  accidents.     (252. ) 

12.  Seats  for  female  employees, — Mrs.  Ames  speaks  of  the  great  advantage  of  the 
law  requiring  seats  to  be  provided  for  female  employees.  It  is  usually  properly 
obeyed,  though  often  violated  through  carelessness.    Employers  usually  treat  com- 
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{klaints  with  cotirtesy  and  the  law  helps  to  make  them  thonghtfnl  of  employees. 
(57.) 

18.  Conditions  of  European  factories, — Mrs.  Ames,  a  factory  in8X)ector  in  Massa- 
chusetts, says  that  factory  conditions  in  Europe  generally  are  less  satisfactory  than 
in  the  United  States.  Hoars  are  longer,  children  are  employed  at  lower  age,  and 
sanitary  conditions  are  inferior.  The  German  factories  are  of  high  grade,  though 
leffsl  requirements  are  lees  severe  than  elsewhere.  The  French  regulations  are 
nunute  and  well  enforced.  The  English  factory  law  has  been  long  in  force,  but 
the  abuses  to  be  overcome  were  greater  than  in  the  United  States.    (62,  68. ) 

Miss  Db  Graffbnrisb  says  that  Great  Britain  began  earlier  in  factory  legisla- 
tion than  any  other  country  and  has  developed  her  laws  further.  The  other  £uro- 
•peaxk  countries  began  only  ^uite  recently,  but  they  have  established  many  and 
rigid  regulations,  although,  in  several  regards,  not  so  advanced  as  in  the  United 
States.  The  hours  allowed  are  usually  long,  and  child  labor  is  permitted  at  a 
lower  a^.  The  employment  of  women  in  mines  has  quite  recently  been  done 
away  with  in  Bel^um.  The  system  of  State  insurance  of  worMngmen  in  several 
countries  is  especially  beneficial.    (381,232.) 

14.  Insveeiion  of  mines.  New  York.— Mr,  O'Leary  says  that  the  laws  of  New 
Tork  as  to  mines  provide  for  thorough  reffulation  of  the  storingand  handling  of 
explosives.  A  steam  gauge  is  requireid  for  hoisting  machinery.  The  rules  adopted 
by  the  factory  inspector  for  carrying  out  the  law  provide:  1.  No  person  shall  ride 
on  any  loaded  skip  or  car.  2.  The  mming  boss  shall  carefully  examine  the  hanging 
w^s  of  all  slopes,  levels,  and  chambers  daily.  8.  Machine  runners  shall  examine 
the  hanging  wiul  at  the  face  and  remove  loose  rock  or  ore  before  drilling.  4.  Per- 
sons handling  explosives  or  blasting  must  be  especially  designated  by  the  mine 
superintendent.  5.  After  blasting  no  person  except  the  blaster  is  allowed  in  that 
part  of  mine  until  pronounced  sale.  6.  No  iron  or  steel  bars,  unless  tipped  with 
soft  metal,  shall  be  used  for  tcunpins  dynamite.  7.  The  mine  su\)ermtendent 
shall  examine  all  mining  appliances  daily.  8.  Whenever  a  shot  misses  fire  no 
X>er8on  shall  return  to  that  part  of  the  mine  in  less  than  8  hours  unless  the  blaster 
pronounces  it  safe.  9.  No  person  addicted  to  intoxicating  liquor  shall  have  charge 
of  explosives,  or  of  a  boiler,  engine  or  hoist,  or  shall  be  allowed  in  a  mine  while 
under  influence  of  liquor.     (41 . ) 

Very  beneficial  effects  have  resulted  from  this  inspection  system,  established  in 
1895.  Chily  2  deaths  from  accidents  have  occurred  in  18  months  among  4,674 
mine  employees.  There  has  been  a  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  regulations; 
mines  have  been  condemned  and  incompetent  superintendents  dismissed.  The 
mine  operators  at  first  objected,  but  now  would  strongly  oppose  repeal  of  the 
laws.  Keforms  have  been  made  without  the  need  of  prosecution;  the  sanitary 
condition,  ventilation,  etc.,  of  mines  is  now  satisfactory.    (4(M2.) 

Previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  inspection  system  in  New  York  accidents 
were  frequent;  28  men  were  Idlled  outright  in  1895  among  4,000  workmen.  Explo- 
sives were  stored  and  handled  carelessly.  Men  who  operated  hoisting  engines 
often  had  no  steam  gauge,  and  superintendents  were  incompetent.    (40^2.) 

D«  Child  lal»or« — 1.  Existing  conditions  in  certain  cases, — Mr.  Kennedy, 
Indiana  organizer  of  the  American  Federation  of  I  abor,  says  that  glass  factories 
use  child  labor  x)erhaps  more  than  any  others  except  the  textile  factories.  Nat- 
ural gas  had  made  glass  manufacture  a  ^eat  industry  in  Indiana,  and  the  use  of 
child  labor  in  it  became  unbearable.  Little  boys  from  8  to  18  years  old  worked 
1^  night  in  the  factories.  The  factory  inspector,  backed  by  public  opinion,  has 
wrought  a  great  change  in  that.  One  of  the  Dig  glass  factories  is  going  to  Chicago, 
where  it  can  get  boys. 

One  of  the  most  discouraging:  things  in  connection  with  child  labor  is  the 
anxiety  of  parents  to  put  their  children  to  work.  They  will  even  overstate  the 
age  of  the  cnild  and  will  go  into  court  and  make  affidavit  that  they  are  dependent 
upon  the  earnings  of  the  child.     (748,  749. ) 

Mr.  Thompson,  secretary  of  the  National  Glass  Company,  says  that  his  com- 
pany obeys  the  State  laws  with  regard  to  child  labor,  ana  does  not  usually  employ 
Doys  under  15.    For  the  purposes  for  which  boys  are  used,  chiefiy  the  carrying  of 

glass,  they  are  quicker  than  men.    They  are  also  cheaper.    They  work  0  hours  a 
ay  and  earn  from  60  cents  to  $1.20.     (884.) 

Mr.  Eaton,  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union,  says  that  the  labor  of  boys 
and  girls  in  shoe  factories  is  an  evU  of  considerable  importance.  Adults  are  some- 
times displaced  by  children.  The  witness  mentions  one  instance  at  Marlboro 
where  a  man  receiving  $2  a  day  was  displaced  by  his  own  son  at  $1  a  day.  (363.) 
2.  Laws  and  conditions  in  New  yorfc.— Mr.  O'Leary,  factory  inspector  of  New 
York,  says  l^t  under  the  law  of  that  State  no  child  under  14  may  be  employed 
in  a  factory.    Between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  a  child  may  be  employed  only  when 
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he  has  attended  school  daiing  the  year  immediately  preceding  his  arrlTal  at  the 
age  of  14;  and  if  illiterate  he  is  not  entitled  to  work.  A  recent  law  divides  the 
duty  of  enforcing  these  restrictions  between  the  factory  inspectors  and  the  local 
boards  of  health,  taking  it  out  of  the  hands  of  tho  parents,  who  are  int^ested 
parties.  The  hours  of  labor  of  children  are  limited  to  10  unless  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  shorter  workday  on  Saturday;  no  overtime  is  permitted.     (34, 38.) 

Under  the  former  New  York  law  false  affidavits  as  to  the  age  of  children  were 
often  made,  but  this  is  now  largely  prevented.  Only  about  2  per  cent  of  the  per- 
sons employed  in  New  York  are  between  14  and  16  years  of  age,  and  the  total 
number  of  these  found  to  be  illiterate  in  1898  was  142.  The  total  number  of 
children  found  employed  under  statutory  age  was  200.  No  children  are  employed 
in  the  mines. 

The  enforcement  of  the  educational  requirements  is  now  satisfactory.  When 
a  child  has  nearly  reached  16  and  is  fairly  well  advanced  in  his  native  language, 
the  law  requiring  that  he  should  have  attended  school  the  year  preceding  his 
becoming  14  is  not  rigidly  enforced,  but  if  he  has  just  passed  14  and  can  not  read 
and  write  the  English  lan^age,  he  is  sent  back  to  school.     (35, 37.) 

3.  Laws  and  conditions  in  Massackusetts. — ^Mr.  Wade,  chief  factory  inspector 
of  Massachusetts,  says  that  prior  to  the  first  law  of  1876  in  that  State  children 
from  8  to  11  were  often  employed,  and  their  hours  ranged  from  11  to  14  per  day. 
In  1876  employment  under  10  was  prohibited  in  all  cases;  in  1883  under  12;  1888, 
13;  1898, 14.  The  age  limit  was  thus  raised  partly  through  the  influence  of  the 
witness,  who  desired  to  give  children  better  opportunities  for  education  and  enjoy- 
ment. A  further  increase  of  the  limit  is  unnecessary,  since  children,  with  present 
school  facilities,  are  fairlvwell  prepared  at  that  age,  and  often  their  wa^es  ai-e 
needed  by  the  family.  Tne  foreim  bom  and  illiterates  have  an  opportunity  for 
education  in  night  schools.  The  Hours  of  children's  labor  are  now  limited  to  58. 
(73,74,79.) 

Mrs.  Ames,  a  factory  inspector  of  Massachusetts,  says  that  in  that  State  the  law 
regulating  the  labor  of  children  and  the  compulsory  education  law  are  in  har- 
mony, and  2  sets  of  authorities  cooperate  in  their  enforcement.  Employment 
under  14  is  prohibited.  Between  14  and  16  the  child  must  have  a  school  certificate 
and  be  able  to  read  and  write.  The  factory  inspectors  get  each  child  to  write  ito 
name  in  a  list  and  then  ascertain  if  the  employer  has  certificates  for  all,  referring 
to  the  school  superintendents  cases  where  the  certificate  is  lackdng.  The  law  pre- 
scribes compulsory  attendance  at  school  between  the  ages  of  5  and  14.  The  effect 
of  the  requirement  of  school  certificates  has  been  to  increase  school  attendance  of 
children  above  14. 

Children  in  factories  are  given  light  work,  which  is  usually  a  good  training  for 
them,  seldom  injuring  them  ph^sicaQv.  It  may  injure  them  mentcdly  or  morally, 
on  account  of  giving  them  considerable  idle  time  and  not  calling  out  the  best  facili- 
ties. Children  often  desire  to  work  in  order  to  earn  money  and  be  index)endent 
Employment  at  an  early  a^e  sometimes  enables  a  child  to  work  up  into  more 
skilled  labor,  but  the  conditions  of  labor  have  changed  so  that  employers  have 
less  contact  with  children  and  are  less  likely  to  promote  deserving  ones  than 
formerly. 

Work  in  mercantile  establishments  is  harder,  physicallv  and  mentally,  and  is 
of  less  moral  value  in  developdn^  the  child  than  work  in  factories.  Child  labor 
in  stores  is  somewhat  diminishing  through  the  introduction  of  patent  cash- 
handlinff  systems.  The  wages  paid  cash  girls  and  boys  are  about  f3  per  week, 
practically  the  same  as  in  textile  mills.     (56-58.) 

4.  Laws  and  conditions  in  Pennsylvania, — Mr.  Campbell,  chief  factory  inspector 
of  Peimsylvania,  savs  that  by  the  law  of  that  State  the  limit  of  ase  for  employ- 
ment is  13.  If  a  child  is  employed  between  13  and  16  he  must  be  able  to  read  and 
write  English. 

The  number  of  children  employed  has  been  relatively  reduced  by  the  operation 
of  the  laws.  In  1889  there  were  about  82,000  employees  between  12  and  16  years 
of  age  out  of  a  total  of  267,000  employees  in  factories.  At  first  the  law  allowed 
the  factorv  inspection  department  to  inspect  only  in  case  10  women  or  minors 
were  employed  in  an  establishment,  but  now  all  places  of  employment  can  be 
inspected.  In  1898  there  were  found  29,383  children  between  13  and  16,  out  of  a 
total  of  508,543;  149  only  were  found  unable  to  read  and  write  English.  The 
employment  of  children  undoubtedljr  depresses  wages  of  adult  labor.    (51, 52.) 

5.  Laws  and  conditions  in  Illinois. — Mrs.  Eellet,  former  factory  inspector, 
states  that  the  law  of  Illinois  provides  that  no  child  under  the  age  of  14  may  be 
employed  in  any  occupation,  and  that  children  under  16  who  are  employed  must 
have  an  afiQdavit  from  the  parent  stating  the  place  and  date  of  birth.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  such  affidavits  are  often  falsely  made,  and  the  law  is  evaded  largely,  espe- 
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cially  in  the  sweat  shops.  The  witness  believes  that  the  larger  factories  seek  to 
comply  with  the  law,  ont  sometimes  fail  to  do  so  through  neg^ligence.  There 
haTe  been  nnmerons  prosecutions  by  the  factory  ins];>ector8  for  violation.  From 
6.000  to  8,000  children  are  employed  in  the  State.  In  sweat  shops  thev  are  often 
employed  for  6  months  without  pay  as  a  training,  with  the  promise  of  receiving 
(1  per  week  thereafter.    (244,347,251.) 

6.  ChUd  labor  in  New  Zealand. — ^Mr.  LusK,  a  former  member  of  the  New  Zea- 
land P&rliament,  says  that  in  New  Zealand  no  boy  under  16  years  of  age  can  be 
employed  in  a  factory,  and  no  girl  under  18  years  of  age.    (886. ) 

7.  DesirabUUy  of  increasing  age  limit. — Mr.  Schonfarbeb  says  that  the  Knights 
of  Labor  favor  the  jirohibition  of  child  labor  imder  the  age  of  16.  The  organiza- 
tion believes,  however,  that  it  is  unfair  to  the  employers  of  one  State  to  he  com- 
pelled to  exclude  childriBn  up  to  such  an  age  while  tneir  competitors  in  otiier  States 
are  subiect  to  no  such  restriction.  For  this  reason  the  organization  favors  a 
national  law  fizinff  the  a^e  limit  for  children,  or,  if  that  be  not  within  the  powers 
of  Congress,  it  believes  tnat  Congress  should  pass  a  resolution  recommending  to 
all  of  the  States  to  adopt  uniform  laws,  a  request  which  would  probably  be  com- 
plied with  to  a  very  considerable  extent.    (433.) 

Mr.  Campbell  urges  the  desirability  of  making  the  age  limit  for  child  labor  in 
different  States  xmif orm.  But  he  thmks  it  scarcely  best  to  fix  a  higher  limit 
than  13  years.  Children  often  learn  trades  young,  which  they  could  not  acquire 
so  well  when  older.  There  should  be  a  careful  medical  examination  as  to  tiie 
fitness  of  children  for  work.    (51, 53.) 

Mr.  GoMPEBS  says  that  Alabama  had  a  law  prohibiting  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren more  than  60  hours  a  week.  It  was  repealed  about  4  years  ago,  and  the 
reason  for  the  repeal  was  that  it  would  invite  Northern  and  English  capital  into 
Alabama.  Mr.  (jknnpers  does  not  think  that  any  children  under  16  should  be 
employed  for  wages  in  any  manuf actuHng  or  mercantile  establishment.  Under 
our  present  system  we  have  busy  children  and  idle  men.  The  children  ought  to 
be  in  the  pub&c  schools.    They  should  be  compeUed  to  be  there.    (610, 630. ) 

Miss  De  Graffbnrisd,  of  the  United  States  l>epartment  of  Labor,  would  favor 
prohibiting' ^the  emplo3rment  of  children  up  to  the  Age  of  16,  regardless  of  the 
necessities  of  their  families.  It  would  be  cheaper  in  the  long  run  for  the  State  to 
support  a  child  during  a  time  of  his  education,  in  order  tnat  he  may  become 
a  better  citizen  and  be  better  able  to  earn  a  living,  rather  than  to  diminish  his 
earning  power  and  make  him  likely  to  become  a  future  charge  upon  the  public. 
Such  a  hmit  would  perhaps  be  undesirable  were  it  not  for  the  possibility  of  con- 
tinuing education  xmtil  tnat  aee,  but  the  schools  should  be  so  improved  in  every 
State  that  education  can  thus  be  continued.    (380.) 

Mrs.  Eelley  favors  excluding  children  from  factories  and  other  places  of 
employment  until  they  reach  the  age  of  16  years.  If  children  are  employed  from 
the  age  of  14  on  they  do  not  become  sufficientiy  developed  physically  and  men- 
tally to  make  good  citizens.  The  people  underestimate  the  number  of  children 
who  are  worn-out  by  overwork  and  overestimate  the  amount  of  instruction  thev 
receive  before  the  age  of  14.  The  improvement  of  manual-training  methods  will 
still  further  make  a  lon^  period  of  scnooling  desirable.    (356. ) 

Mrs.  Ames  thinks  the  increase  of  the  a^  nmit  to  16  years  desirable  for  the  sake 
of  giving  a  longer  time  for  school  trainmg,  especiaU^  where  manual  training  is 
given  in  schools.  There  are  few  instances  where  children  under  16  need  to  sup- 
port themselves,  and  speciaJ  provision  could  be  made  for  such  cases.  Such  an 
increase  in  the  age  limit  is  desirable  only  where  school  facilities  are  sufficient. 
(56,57.) 

E.  Employmeiit  of  iwomen. — 1.  Conditions  generally. — ^Miss  Ds  Geaf- 
FENBiBD,  who  was  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  the  conditions  of  working 
women  in  cities,  made  by  the  United  States  I)epartment  of  Labor  and  published 
in  1889,  sayB  that  the  conditions  of  women  were  carefully  ascertained  by  per- 
sonal interviews  with  about  10  per  cent  of  the  employees  in  each  of  manv  estab- 
lishments. The  conditions  in  large  cities  were  found  usually  to  be  much  worse 
than  in  smaller  towns.  The  wages  of  women  in  cities  are  decidedly  higher,  but 
living  expenses  are  also  higher.  Bents  are  excessive,  and  houses  accordingly 
unsanitary  and  crowded.  At  Cleveland,  Ohio,  women  earning  probably  scarcely 
one-half  as  much  as  in  New  York,  PhUadelphia,  and  Boston  have  much  better 
home  surroundings.    (318, 319. ) 

Mrs.  Ames  says  that  there  has  been  great  improvement  in  conditions  in  Massa- 
chusetts as  comx>ared  with  20  years  ago,  iir  regard  to  hours  of  labor,  seats,  and 
sanitary  conditions  generally,  although  perhaps  the  spirit  and  morale  of  workers 
are  infmor.  Factory  women  are  usually,  without  regard  to  nationality,  a  highly 
moral  class.    American  girls  were  early  displaced  in  the  mills  by  Irish  girls,  and 
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these  in  torn  by  French  Canadians,  but  those  displaced  have  taken  higher  places. 
The  Boston  school-teachers  are  lar^ly  Irish-Americans.  Women  are  often  tron- 
blesome  in  factories  through  their  carelessness,  ill  temx>er,  and  xmreliability. 
(69-61.) 

Mrs.  Ahes  holds  that  prohibition  of  the  employment  of  women  woold  be  unjust. 
Women  often  get  less  pay  than  men  for  the  same  work,  but  usually  it  is  because 
they  are  less  skilled  or  have  less  physical  strength.  The  prices  for  piecework  do 
not  differ.  The  opportunities  for  female  employment  are  constantly  increasing, 
sometimes  by  displacement  of  men.  Some  women  prefer  domestic  service,  and 
the  difficulty  in  securinf?  servants  is  x>artlydue  to  the  character  of  employers,  and 
partly  to  the  fact  that  housework  requires  considerable  skill.    (60, 61. ) 

Mrs.  Eelley,  formerly  chief  factorv inspector  of  Illinois,  says  that  out  of  about 
200,000  factorv  employees  in  Illinois  about  90,000  are  women.  The  law  of  Illinois 
formerly  limited  the  hours  of  labor  of  women  to  8  "per  day,  but  this  was  declared 
unconstitutional.     (251 . ) 

Mr.  Wade,  chief  factor^r  inspector  of  Massachusetts,  says  that  many  women 
are  employed  in  textile  nulls;  in  Fall  River  there  are  about  25,000;  in  Lowell, 
7,000;  in  Lawrence,  7,649;  in  New  Bedford,  5,745.  The  conditions  in  factories  are 
now  entirely  satisfactory.  Few  married  women  are  employed.  The  physical  and 
morfi^  effect  of  employment  is  not  injurious.  Illegitimate  births  are  rare  among 
factory  women.     (78.) 

Mr.  ScHAFFBR,  president  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel 
Workers,  says  that  a  considerable  number  of  women  are  employed  in  the  tin  mills. 
There  are  fully  800  women  who  are  members  of  the  Protective  Tin  Workers' 
Association.  They  are  paid  the  same  wages  per  piece  as  men.  In  the  tin-plate 
rolling  mills  some  women  are  employed  as  openers.  This  work  brings  tbem 
close  to  the  machinery  along  with  the  men,  and  the  witness  thinks  that  it  has  a 
bod  moral  effect.  The  men  are  inclined  to  wear  too  little  clothing  on  account  of 
the  heat,  and  their  conduct  is  often  loose.  The  witness  doubts,  however,  whether 
insx>ection  laws  would  be  effective  in  preventing  these  evils.  Moreover,  although 
the  effects  of  labor  in  factories  upon  women  are  injurious,  it  would  hardly  oe 
just  to  prohibit  them  from  earning  a  living  in  that  way.  Separation  of  men  and 
women  in  employment  and  improved  sanitary  conditions  are  certainly  desirable. 
(889,  890.) 

Mr.  Garland,  former  president  of  the  Amalgamated  Association,  says  that  few 
women  are  employed  in  tne  iron  and  steel  mills,  out  that  the  effect  on  them,  socially 
and  morally,  is  bad,  especially  because  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  work  of 
the  men  must  be  carried  on.    (100.) 

Mr.  Garhartt,  a  Detroit  manufacturer,  says  that  girls  can  not  be  employed  in 
factory  work  in  Michigan  under  14  years  of  age,  and  not  under  16  years  of  age 
without  the  consent  of  their  parents.  His  female  employees  usutdly  beffin  at 
about  16,  and  do  menial  work  for  very  small  wages.  As  they  become  proficient 
they  are  promoted  untile  one  has  charge  of  a  machine  and  makes  complete  gar- 
ments. The  proportion  of  married  women  is  small.  The  most  of  them  have 
either  lost  their  husbands  or  have  husbands  who  do  not  support  them.  Many  of 
the  best  workers  are  lost  to  the  factory  by  marriage.  It  is  tne  best  workers  who 
marryquickest.    (671.) 

2.  Women  in  mercantile  establishments.  (See  also  Department  Stores,  pp. 
25-27. ) — Mrs.  Ames  says  that  the  work  of  women  in  stores  is  harder,  physically  and 
mentally,  than  in  factories.  The  heads  of  departments,  and  customers,  are  often 
exacting  and  unjust.  The  ventilation  is  poor  and  the  nervous  strain,  especially 
from  being  in  crowds,  is  greater  than  in  factories.  Wages  range  from  $6  to  $12 
per  week,  though  a  few  women  of  special  ability  earn  much  more.  The  alleged 
tendency  of  such  employment  to  further  immorality  has  little  basis;  it  is  impos- 
sible to  discover  instances  of  this  effect.     (57-59. ) 

"Mi,  Myers  testifies  that  saleswomen  in  Memphis  get  from  $6  to  $12  and  $15  a 
week,  some  of  them  getting  very  nearly  as  much  as  the  men.  In  some  instances  the 
stores  in  Memphis  furnish  seats  for  the  saleswomen,  and  some  few  allow  them  to 
sit  down,  but  in  other  stores  the  salesmen  and  saleswomen  are  not  allowed  to  sit 
down.     (590.) 

3.  Effect  on  male  labor. — Mr.  Wright,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor, 
declares  that  the  employment  of  women  has  not  largely  displaced  that  of  men. 
Women  are  taking  tne  place  of  children,  whose  employment  is  decreasing,  while 
in  some  industries,  such  as  the  laundrv  business,  men  are  displacing  women.  So 
far  as  they  are  displaced  men  usually  step  up  into  the  higher  employmente 
demanded  by  modem  forms  of  industry.     ( 18. ) 
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Mr.  Kennedy,  Indiana  organizer  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  says 
that  the  worst  economic  effects  of  the  competition  of  women  and  children  with 
men  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  women  and  children  get  less  pay  for  the  same 
work.  This  either  drives  the  men  to  idleness  or  cnta  down  their  wages.  In  the 
2  or  3  trades  which  have  been  strong  enongh  to  compel  the  payment  of  eo  nal 
wages  for  eqnal  work,  the  competition  of  women  has  produced  no  serious  bad 
effects.  The  printing  trade  is  one  of  these.  It  is  peculiarly  women's  work,  yet 
there  are  very  few  women  in  it,  at  least  in  union  offices.  The  union  is  open  to 
women  on  the  same  terms  as  to  men,  but  it  has  been  strong  enough  to  inast  that 
women  get  the  same  union  scale  as  men,  and  most  employers  prefer  to  hire  men 
unless  they  can  get  women  cheaper.  There  is  not  a  nonunion  printing  office  in 
Indiana  that  pays  women  over  half  rates. 

As  to  the  condition  of  working  women  themselves,  they  generally  have  to  work 
for  |3  or  $4  a  week  in  Indianapolis.  Very  few  get  $5.  It  is  easy  to  guess  the 
temptations  to  which  women  are  subject  who  have  to  support  themselves  on  such 
wages,  and  the  indignities  to  which  tney  are  exposed  on  account  of  their  Imown 
poverty. 

In  retail  trades  the  competition  of  women  clerks  has  driven  down  the  wages  of 
ordinary  men  to  a  pitiful  level.  A  few  men  who  have  been  long  in  a  place  have 
an  established  trade  which  they  can  control.  They  may  get  fair  wages.  But  the 
modem  methods  of  running  great  stores  have  dispensed  with  the  need  of  skill  in 
the  majority  of  the  employees,  just  as  machinery  has  dispensed  witii  the  need  of 
skill  in  the  factories.  The  stores  have  come  to  be  filled  with  a  very  low  and  inef- 
ficient g^rade  of  labor.  It  is  beffinninff  to  be  doubted  whether  the  cheapness  of 
this  labor  is  not  offset  in  some  degree  Dy  its  inefficiency.  People  prefer  to  deal 
with  a  person  of  mature  age  and  of  some  knowledge  and  judgment.  Some  well- 
to-do  women  are  tr3ring  to  form  an  organization  to  press  the  matter  of  the  low 
economic  condition  of  clerks,  and  they  say  that  they  find  a  sentiment  against  the 
low  pay  which  the  clerks  get.     (749-751.) 

Mr.  Bbidwbix,  of  the  Atlanta  Federation  of  Trades,  says  that  the  employment 
of  women  and  children  in  the  South  tends  to  drive  out  adult  jnale  labor  and  to 
reduce  its  wages.  Some  women  in  Georgia  belong  to  trade  unions  and  receive  the 
same  wages  as  men.    Women  do  most  of  the  office  work  in  the  State.    (341.) 

Mrs.  Ames,  a  factory  inspector  of  Massachusetts,  says  that  in  early  days  women 
did  much  work  in  the  factories,  such  as  weaving,  spinning,  etc.,  which  is  now 
laigely  done  by  men.  More  recently,  moreover,  men  have  come  to  be  employed 
in  larger  numbers  in  laimdries,  bakeries,  hotels,  etc.,  where  women  were  formerlv 
chiefly  employed.  But,  at  the  same  time,  new  trades  have  opened  up  into  whicn 
women  can  enter,  while  the  increased  production  of  commodities  in  the  trades 
which  were  formerly  considered  primarily  suited  for  female  labor  often  enables 
more  "women  to  be  employed  than  formerly,  even  though  many  men  have  come  into 
the  trades.    This  is  the  case  in  laundries.     (64, 65. ) 

4.  Restriction  of  employment. — Mr.  McNbiix,  author  of  The  Labor  Movement, 
declares  that  women  should  not  enter  into  ordinary  wage  labor.  They  are  unfitted 
for  it,  and  their  competition  tends  to  reduce  the  wages  of  man.  The  change  must 
be  ^^radual,  but  the  nnal  result  must  be  to  confine  women  largely  to  art  work,  for 
which  they  are  well  fitted.    (118.) 

Mr.  GtoHPEBS  thinks  that  the  employment  of  women  ought  to  be  regulated  by 
law,  the  hours  of  their  labor  limited,  and  their  labor  altog^tner  prohibited  during 
pregnancy.     (630.) 

5.  Hours  of  labor, — ^Mrs.  Ames  thinks  that  the  hours  of  labor  of  women  must  be 
reduced  gradually  as  machinery  becomes  more  productive  and  is  run  at  greater 
speed.  Formerly  a  girl  would  run  only  one  or  two  looms;  now  she  must  often  run 
9 .  and  at  higher  speed.  The  reduction  of  hours  would  often  not  lessen  production , 
even  in  hand  work.  A  manufacturer  of  balls  for  bicycle  bearings  found  that 
women  could  test  as  many  balls  in  8  as  in  10  hours.  Work  in  shorter  hours  is 
done  with  less  strain  and  there  is  less  dawdling.  Keduction  of  hours  by  law  may 
ultimately  be  necessary  to  supplement  voluntary  reduction.    (63, 64. ) 

6.  Mairried  women, — ^Mr.  Wade,  chief  factory  inspector  of  Massachusetts,  thinks 
that  married  women  should  be  excluded  entirely  trom  work  in  factories.  A 
married  woman's  place  is  at  home,  In  some  exceptional  cases  hardship  might 
result  frovoL  the  inability  of  married  women  to  secure  work,  but  these  could  be 
provided  for  by  public  cnarity  or  otherwise.    (73, 74. ) 

7.  Women  in  trade  unions, — ^Mrs.  Ames  says  that  women  in  Massachusetts  have 
formed  a  few  local  trade  unions  affiliated  with'  the  Central  Labor  Union.  These 
represent  chiefly  the  small  trades,  such  as  rubber  manufacture  and  branches  of 
clothing  manufacture;  clerks  in  stores  are  also  organized  to  some  extent.    Great 
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good  has  been  accompliBhed  by  these  nnions,  especially  in  promoting  a  feeling  of 
solidarity,  and  by  enabling  the  members  to  compare  the  treatment  received  from 
different  employers.  Women  also  belong  to  nnions  along  with  men  in  the  spinning, 
shoemaking ,  and  other  trades.    ( 62. ) 

F.  Accidents— Employers'  liability— IVorklni^iiieii's  insnr- 
ance* — 1.  Accidents  in  industrial  employment, — ^Mr.  McMackin,  commissioner 
of  labor  statistics  of  New  York,  says  that  the  laws  of  New  York,  as  of  many 
States,  require  every  factory  owner  to  report  to  the  factory  inspector  within  48 
honrs  the  accidents  or  injuries  sustained  by  the  employees  while  at  work;  but 
these  laws  are  not  generally  complied  with.  The  bureau  of  labor  statistics  of 
New  York  made  a  special  effort,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  factory  insx)ector, 
to  secure,  for  a  limited  time  and  from  a  selected  list  of  factories,  as  complete  a 
record  as  possible  of  the  accidents  to  workers.  The  period  covered  was  the 
months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  1899.  Reports  were  ootained  from  manufac- 
turers emj^loving  452,4^5  persons,  or  scarcely  hidf  the  number  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing industries  in  the  State.  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-two 
injuries  were  reported  by  these  factories  in  8  months,  though  the  number  of 
injuries  reported  to  the  factory  inspector  has  never  reached  1,800  per  annum 
among  the  700,000  employees  in  inspected  factories.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  even 
the  results  of  this  special  investigation  are  very  defective.  It  is  known  from 
trade  union  reports  and  other  sources  that  many  firms  which  reported  no  acci- 
dents had  employees  injured  within  the  period  covered,  and  that  others  failed  to 
report  all  accidents.  The  number  of  reported  accidents  per  thousand  employees 
is  absurdly  low  when  compared  with  German  and  Austrian  results,  while  the 
accidents  on  American  railways,  which  are  more  carefully  reported  to  the 
authorities,  are  much  more  numerous  than  those  on  European  railwavs.  Fmally. 
the  greatest  proportion  of  accidents  was  reported  in  industries  wnich  are  not 
esi)ecially  hazardous.  The  number  reported  injured  to  each  thousand  employed, 
in  the  aggregate,  was  16.11.  But  44.06  per  thousand  were  reported  injured  in  the 
manufacture  of  chemicals,  oils,  and  explosives;  41.45  in  pulp,  paper,  and  card- 
board; and  87.28  in  the  operation  of  public  utilities.  None  of  these  industries 
are  especially  dangerous.  '*  The  one  useful  result  to  be  drawn  from  the  table," 
says  Mr.  McMackin,  'Ms  the  conclusion  that  44  injuries  to  each  thousand 
employees  per  annum  constitute  a  more  likely  proportion  than  16.11."    (812, 818.) 

2.  Prevention  of  accidents. — Mr.  McMackin  remarks  that  the  activity  of  the 
State  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  has  taken  two  directions:  first,  to  require 
employers  to  maintain  safeguards  about  machinery  at  the  direction  of  the  factory 
inspectoB;  and,  second,  to  place  upon  the  employer  a  financial  responsibility  to 
his  employees,  to  be  enforced  by  an  action  for  damages.  The  first  of  these 
methods  has  undoubtedly  prevented  manv  accidents;  yet  the  number  of  accidents 
reported  to  the  factory  inspector  during  the  past  year  was  larger  than  ever  before. 
(815.) 

8.  Employers'  liability  for  injuries  to  workingm^en.-^'Mx.  McMackin  says  that 
the  liability  of  employers  for  injury  to  employees  in  New  York  rests  wholly 
upon  judge-made  law.  It  is  based  on  two  maxims  of  the  common  law:  first, 
that  a  person  is  liable  for  his  own  wrong  doing;  second,  that  the  principal  is 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  his  agent.  The  effect  of  these  principles  has  been 
moaified  by  the  doctrine  of  common  employment,  establisned  in  the  English 
courts  in  1^,  and  since  followed  as  a  precedent  in  the  United  States  as  well  as 
in  England.  This  doctrine,  which  holds  that  the  workman,  in  accepting  employ- 
ment, agrees  to  assume  the  risk  of  injury  through  the  fault  of  anj  other  person 
serving  the  same  employer,  is  clearly  out  of  place  in  our  present  industri^  con- 
ditions, whether  or  not  it  would  be  justifiable  in  a  primitive  agricultural  commu- 
nity. England  partially  abrogated  the  doctrine  in  1880;  Alabama  followed 
England  in  1885  and  Massachusetts  in  1897,  and  a  few  other  States  have  also 
restricted  the  application  of  the  doctrine  by  statute.  In  other  States,  as  in  New 
York,  it  has  been  limited  by  the  courts;  but  within  the  past  year  a  car  dispatcher 
on  an  electric  street  railroad  has  virtually  been  held  in  New  York  to  be  a  fellow 
servant  of  a  motorman  who  was  injured  while  carrying  out  his  orders. 

The  abolition  of  the  doctrine  of  common  employment  seems  at  first  sight  to 
offer  a  pimple  remedy  to  workmen  injured  in  the  course  of  their  occupation.  It 
was  found  in  England,  however,  that  this  was  not  the  case.  Many  defenses 
remained  by  which  clever  attorneys  were  still  able  to  defeat  the  workman's  claim; 
and  the  uncertainty  of  litigation,  together  with  the  heavy  exi)ense  of  it,  and  the 
absolute  certainty  of  losing  employment,  made  the  employer's  liability  an  entirely 
inadequate  resource  for  the  injured  workman.  On  the  other  hand,  the  liability 
laws  subjected  the  employers  to  enormous  expense  through  litigation,  which  was 
often  stirred  up  by  professional  "  accident "  attorneys. 
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The  difficulty  lay  in  the  impoesibility  of  fixing  the  blame  for  an  accident,  as 

the  prmciple  of  liability  laws  requires.    A  Qerman  investigation  of  15,970  acci- 

dento  in  1^  gave  the  following  resolts: 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Fanlt  of  the  employer 19. 76 

Fanltof  theinjured 25.64 

Fanlt  of  both 4.45 

Fault  of  a  third  person,  particularly  a  coemployee 8. 28 

No  fault  which  can  be  assigned 8.47 

Inevitable  risk  when  at  work 48. 40 

Total 100.00 

Mr.  McDoNOUOH,  then  commissioner  of  labor  of  New  York,  stated  in  1890  that 
there  was  no  statute  concerning  employers'  liability  in  New  York.  A  proposed 
measure,  based  on  the  English  and  Canadian  laws,  was  so  strongly  opposed  by 
the  railways  that  it  was  dropped,  and  even  one  based  on  the  Massachusetts 
law  failed  to  receive  approval  of  the  legislative  committee.  The  principal  thing 
that  it  was  sought  to  do  awav  with  was  the  fellow-servant  provision.    (805, 806. ) 

Mr.  Woodbury  sa3rsthat  tne  employers*  liability  act  of  Massachusetts  is  quito 
strict  in  regard  to  buildings,  but  permips  no  more  so  than  it  should  be.  In  numjr 
cases  injustice  is  done  to  employers  through  the  action  of  lawyers  who  practi* 
cally  take  advantage  of  the  law  to  levy  blackmail.    (829. ) 

Mr.  Fry,  president  of  the  National  Glass  ComxMmy,  considers  that  there  ought 
to  be  a  reasonable  liability  law,  but  that  great  care  ought  to  be  used  that  manu- 
facturerB  be  not  unjustly  dealt  with,  as  he  thinks  they  are  in  New  York.  He  has 
made  it  a  rule,  if  an  employee  is  hurt,  whether  by  his  own  carelessness  or  not,  to 
have  his  wages  go  right  along  until  he  is  well;  but  that  is  not  the  rule  in  all  man- 
ufactories.   It  ought  to  be.     (906.) 

Mr.  Spohn,  of  uie  Washington  Building  Trades  Council,  believes  that  Federal 
and  State  laws  should  be  passed  extending  the  liability  of  employers  for  accidente 
in  the  building  trades.  Only  6  States  now  have  special  acts  applying  to  them. 
Contractors  are  especially  careless  in  furnishing  proper  scaffolding  and  other  saf  e- 
Innards,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  accidents  on  the  new  XK)st-office  building  in  Wash- 
ington.    (150,151.) 

4.  Workmen's  compensation  acU. — Mr.  MoMackin  sajrs  that  in  all  the  great 
European  countries  employers  and  workmen  have  joined  in  promoting  legislation 
to  give  an  established  compensation,  without  recourse  to  law,  to  every  workman 
injured  at  his  occupation.  The  principle  at  the  base  of  these  workmen's  com- 
pensation acts  is  that  most  accidents  are  incident  to  the  industry  rather  than  due, 
to  the  fault  of  individuals,  and  the  cost  of  them  ought,  therefore,  to  be  made  a 
regular  charge  upon  the  industry,  by  insurance  or  otherwise^  and  eventually  paid 
by  the  community  as  consumers.  £verv  injured  workman  should  receive  a  com- 
pensation without  any  attempt  to  fix  the  blame  for  the  injury.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  cost  of  such  compensation  is  covered  by  the  expense  of  litigation, 
which  the  adoption  of  the  new  principle  saves. 

The  first  law  in  accordance  with  these  principles  was  that  of  Germany,  passed 
in  1884;  Austria  followed  in  1887;  Norway  in  1894,  and  England  with  the  act  of 
August  6, 1897,  which  went  into  effect  July  1 ,  1898.  Denmark,  Italy,  Fn^nce,  and 
Switzerland  have  since  fallen  into  Une.  Under  the  Overman  law,  82  per  cent  of 
the  expenditures  goes  directly  to  the  workman  in  compensation  for  injuries. 
Two  x>er  cent  is  used  in  the  prevention  of  accidents,  2^  per  cent  in  investigating 
accidents,  Iper  cent  in  arbitration,  and  only  a  little  over  10  per  cent  in  current 
expenses.  Two  and  four-tenths  per  cent  goes  to  form  a  reserve.  The  cost  of  the 
insurance  is  $1. 28  for  each  |100  of  annual  wages.  For  this  expenditure  every 
injured  employee  can  claim,  for  every  week  of  total  disablement,  after  the  four- 
teenth, two-thirds  of  his  regular  wages,  and  the  family  of  a  workmen  killed  in  a 
factory  can  claim  a  pension  of  60  per  cent  of  his  regular  wages.     (815-819.) 

5.  iJmployers^  liaJbuUy  insurance, — ^Mr.  McMackin  remarks  that  the  business  of 
insuring  employers  against  liability  for  accident  to  their  employees  sprang  up  in 
England  as  a  result  of  the  employers'  liability  act  of  1880.  Out  of  several  com- 
panies that  took  up  the  business,  one,  in  about  15  years  after  incorporation,  had 
issued  over  12,000  policies,  covering  over  500 ,000  men.  More  than  10 ,0(X)  accidents 
had  been  reported  to  the  company,  and  in  about  7,750,  or  76  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number,  no  claims  were  made  by  the  employees.  In  2,467  cases  which  became 
claims,  952  were  abandoned  by  the  claimants  without  litigation;  1,188  were 
admitted  and  paid  by  the  company  without  litigation;  191  were  litigated  by  the 
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employees  and  lost;  184  were  litigated  and  won;  85  were  appealed,  of  which  the 
employees  eventofJly  won  29  and  the  comx>any  6.  The  small  number  of  claims 
actually  paid  in  proportion  to  the  total  number  of  accidents  shows  that  ozQy  the 
most  serious  injuries  were  provided  for  at  all  by  the  employers'  liabUity  act. 

Two  or  three  of  the  British  companies  have  opened  branch  offices  in  this  coun- 
try,  and  many  American  comx>anies  have  also  gone  into  the  business.  Ten  com- 
panies had  $854,666,798  of  this  class  of  insurance  in  force  in  1894.  In  1898  the 
same  companies  had  $726,944,452.  In  5  years^  1894-1898,  these  10  companies 
received  $19,401,511  in  premiums,  and  i>aia  out  in  losses  $9.382,689— -that  is,  the 
losses  paid  amounted  to  less  than  half  the  premiums  received.  This  is  a  very  poor 
showing  compared  with  the  system  which  the  Qeimans  have  worked  out,  in 
which  82  per  cent  of  the  expenmtures  goes  directly  to  the  workmen  in  compensa- 
tion for  injuries.  It  is  true  that  the  cost  of  liability  insurance  in  this  country  is 
less  than  the  cost  of  accident  insurance  in  Germany.  Our  liability  insurance  may 
be  estimated  to  cost  about  50  cents  per  $100  of  annual  wages,  while  the  cost  of 
the  GhBrman  system  has  been  $1.28  per  $100  of  annual  wae^es.  But  many  of  our 
&nns,  in  addition  to  their  insurance  premiums,  have  paid  half  or  full  wages  to 
injured  employees  during  x)eriods  of  temporary  disablement;  and,  in  any  case, 
the  cost  of  the  German  system,  while  absolutely  greater,  is  far  less  in  proportion 
to  the  benefit.     (817-820. ) 

6.  Oovemmeni  insurance — Workingmen. — ^Mr.  LusK,  a  former  member  of  the 
New  Zealand  parliament,  says  that  the  New  Zealand  government  has  conducted 
a  life  and  accident  insurance  business  for  28  years.  F^ovision  has  been  made  for 
allowing  workmen  to  pay  their  premiums  in  small  installments,  and  payments 
can  be  made  at  any  post-office.  TThe  surplus  is  divided  just  as  it  would  be  in  a 
mutual  society.  The  government  insurance  has  almost  uiut  out  other  insurance 
companies.    No  private  company  is  making  any  progress.    (889,  890.) 

Miss  De  Graffenribd,  of  the  United  States  DexMurtment  of  Labor,  says  that 
the  advantage  of  state  insurance  is  its  universal  application  and  its  permanence. 
In  this  country  there  are  many  benefit  associations  connected  witn  particular 
factories,  but  where  a  man  changes  employment  he  loses  all  that  he  has  put  in. 
(282.) 

7.  Old-age  pensiona, — ^Mr.  Lusk  says  that  the  old-age  pensions  law  was  forced 
ux>on  the  people  of  New  Zealand  by  the  workings  of  the  compulsory  arbitration 
law,  with  its  minimum  wage.  It  is  true  that  exceptional  cases  can  be  treated  as 
exceptional,  and  that  a  separate  minimum  may  be  established  for  the  persons 
who  are  not  capable  of  doing  the  standard  amount  of  work.  But  as  i)eopie  grow 
old  they  will  become  less  efficient,  and  the  time  will  come  when  they  simply  can 
not  be  employed.  Mr.  Lusk  believes  that  this  condition  will  force  itself  on  the 
attention  of  any  community  that  legislates  as  to  the  minimum  wage.  The  people 
of  New  Zealand  had  to  take  up  the  question  seriously  about  8  years  ago.  It 
was  decided  to  provide  a  minimum  income  of  about  $5  a  week  for  every  person  65 
years  of  age  who  has  been  25  years  in  the  country  as  a  resident.  If  a  person  has 
property,  a  proportionate  deduction  is  made  from  the  x)ension.  About  8,000  people 
receivea  pensions  under  the  act  in  1899.  Very  few  receive  the  full  amount 
allowed,  l^cause  very  few  come  to  old  age  in  New  2Sealand  who  have  not  some- 
thing. The  law,  when  first  passed,  contained  a  provision  that  it  should  expire  in 
2  years;  but  it  has  now  been  renewed  without  limitation  of  time.  In  the  last 
general  election  there  was  no  single  candidate  on  either  side  who  did  not  profess 
the  highest  admiration  for  it.  It  goes  far  toward  doing  away  with  charitable 
relief  to  old  people,  which  is  a  curse  to  a  free  community.     (892,  898.) 

0«  Convict  labor* — 1.  General  diacussion — Effect  on  free  labor, — Mr.ScHON- 
FARBER  says  that  the  Knights  of  Labor  have  always  been  opposed  to  the  employ- 
ment of  convict  labor  in  industries  in  which  free  labor  is  engaged.  They  nave 
not,  however,  advocated  keeping  convicts  in  absolute  idleness.  They  oppose  the 
contract  system,  and  believe  that  convicts  should  be  employed  chiefly  in  produc- 
ing goods  for  use  in  State  institutions  and  in  carrying  on  public  works  which  do 
not  come  into  direct  comx)etition  with  free  laoor.  Thus  convicts  might  be 
employed  to  good  advantage  in  making  roads  throughout  the  State.  The  Knights 
of  Labor  also  think  that  convicts  should  be  employed  without  the  use  of  labor- 
saving  machinery  so  far  as  possible. 

It  is  also  believed  by  the  Knights  of  Labor  that  prison-made  goods  should  be  so 
labeled,  and  that  Congress  should  pass  an  act  prohibiting  their  transportation 
from  one  State  to  another.  Mr.  Schonfarber  refers  to  an  instance  in  which 
marble  polished  by  convict  labor  in  Maryland  was  sent  to  New  York  for  use  on 
some  large  public  building.     (437,  438.) 

Mr.  Duncan,  secretary  of  the  Granite  Cutters'  National  Union,  testifies  that  con- 
vict labor  does  not  affect  that  tiude  to  any  great  extent .    It  is  the  opinion  of  the  mem- 
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bers  of  that  organization^  however,  that  convict  labor  should  be  employed  along 
the  lines  of  the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  systems  (below  described).  Exces- 
sively severe  work,  such  as  has  often  been  required  of  convicts,  does  not  have  a 
reformatory  influence.  Products  should  be  used  for  State  institutions  and  the 
hours  of  work  should  be  limited  to  8  per  day.  Work  should  be  done  chiefly  by 
hand  rather  than  by  machmery.  The  effect  of  such  a  change  in  methods  would 
be  largely  to  prevent  comx)etition  of  convict-made  goods  in  the  open  market  with 
goods  made  by  free  labor.     (213, 214. ) 

Mr.  Garland,  former  president  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and 
Steel  Workers,  says  that  the  competition  of  convict  labor  tends  to  depress  wages. 
The  clothing  manufacturers  in  Pennsylvania  maintain  that  they  can  not  compete 
with  convict-made  goods  coming  in  from  Indiana,  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  and  other 
States.     (100.) 

Mr.  Eaton,  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union,  declares  that  the  competition 
of  convict  labor  is  a  serious  injury  to  free  labor  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade.  C^ite 
a  number  of  convicts  are  employed  in  making  shoes  in  the  Massachusetts  pemten- 
tiary,  and  also  in  the  Baltimore,  Richmond,  Joliet,  Indiana,  and  Rhode  Idand  pen- 
itentiaries. A  requirement  that  prison-made  goods  be  branded  seems  hardly 
adequate  to  prevent  the  evil  of  the  competition  of  labor  done  under  contract  at  40 
cents  per  day  or  less.  There  should  be  some  law  permitting  a  State  to  prohibit 
the  sale  of  convict-made  goods,  and  perhaps  a  law  prohibiting  the  interstate  traffic 
in  such  goods.     (873.) 

Mr.  Fry,  president  of  the  National  Glass  Comx>any ,  thinks  that  it  is  cruel  te  keep 
convicts  in  idleness,  and  also  that  they  ought  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  State 
and  the  taxpayers.  Their  labor  ought  not  to  be  farmed  out  to  contractors,  and 
the  products  of  their  labor  ought  not  to  be  nut  on  the  market  cheaper  than  the 
products  of  honest  labor  can  be  furnished.  Mr.  Fry  would  have  no  objection  te 
the  selling  of  the  products  of  prison  labor,  provided  honest  workers  were  not  sub- 
jected to  unfair  competition  by  cuts  in  prices.  Unfortunately,  prison  goods  are 
generalljr  sold  cheaper  than  the  products  of  honest  labor,  and  there  is  an  unreason- 
able pr^udice  against  them  which  seems  to  make  it  necessary  to  sell  them  cheaper. 
The  best  way  out  of  the  difficulty  seems  to  be  to  let  the  convicts  make  things  Uiat 
are  needed  in  State  institutions.     (905.) 

Mr.  O.  I.  Kruoeb,  a  harness  maker  of  Memphis,  Tenn. ,  testifies  that  the  prison- 
made  goods  of  Tennessee  and  of  several  other  States  injure  the  free  labor  of  Mem- 
phis. There  was  formerly  a  harness  factory  in  Memphis,  employing  about  50 
men,  who  made  from  $12  to  $18  and  $20  a  week.  It  was  thrown  in  competition 
with  other  firms  employing  Convicts,  and  was  obliged  to  do  the  same  thmg.  It 
moved  to  Joliet,  111.,  and  employed  convicts  there,  throwing  its  50  men  out  of 
employment. 

Mr.  ^mger  believes  that  workingmen  and  mechanics  could  well  afford  to  be 
taxed  to  support  convicts  in  idleness,  rather  than  compete  with  convict  labor. 
He  says  the  farmers,  who  have  a  large  majority  in  the  Tennessee  legislature,  will 
not  help  pass  a  law  against  convict  labor.  They  think  city  workmen  at  $40  or  $50 
a  montn  are  getting  a  world  of  money,  and  they  get  their  harness  cheaper  from 
the  penitentiary  than  if  there  were  a  fair  wage  paid. 

Mr.  Kmger  savs  the  factories  in  which  the  convict  labor  of  Tennessee  is 
employed  are  built  inside  the  walls  of  the  penitentiary.  Convicts  are  paid  about 
00  cents  a  day  and  are  fed  by  the  State.  The  employees  of  saddle  factories  in 
Memphis  do  not  make  a  living  wage,  owing  to  the  competition  of  prison-made 
goods.  The  men  who  work  by  the  week  or  the  dav  receive  a  fair  sala^,  but  those 
who  work  by  the  piece  in  the  factories  do  not  make  more  than  $9  or  $10  a  week. 
(592,593.) 

Mr.  Mters,  president  of  the  Memphis  Trades  and  Labor  Council,  testifies  that 
the  penitentiary  at  Nashville  has  taken  some  of  the  best  factories  away  from 
Memphis.  There  was  formerly  a  shoe  factory  in  Memphis  employing  from  150 
to  200  men,  but  the  proprietor  and  a  relative  leased  198  convicts  (the  law  of  the 
State  limiting  to  99  the  number  to  be  leased  to  1  man) ,  and  did  away  with  the 
Memphis  factory  altogether,  trying  to  make  the  same  class  of  goods  in  the  peni- 
tentiary at  Nashville.  There  was  a  concern  in  Memphis  making  stoves  which  found 
it  could  not  possibly  compete  with  the  foundry  at  the  penitentiary,  and  had  to 
discharge  all  ito  men  and  go  to  Nashville.  There  is  a  big  hosiery  mill  in  the  peni- 
tentiary. The  goods  are  shipx)ed  East  in  bulk  and  boxed  and  sold  by  some  regular 
shipping  house,  so  that  it  is  nard  to  detect  the  piison-made  goods,  l^hose  who  lease 
the  convicts  pay  40  cente  a  day  for  each  man:  if  the  convicts  work  overtime  they 
get  a  Kttle  extra.  Mr.  Myers  thinks  the  convict-labor  system  does  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  injure  free  labor.  He  thinks  nothing  should  be  made  in  the  peniten- 
tiary that  can  possibly  comx)ete  with  free  labor.    He  also  favors  a  law  requiring 
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prison  goods  to  be  branded  **  convict  made,"  confining  them  to  the  State  in  which 
they  are  made.  Some  of  the  representative  laboring  men  of  Tennessee  have  sng- 
nested  that  the  convicts  should  oe  need  in  making  public  highway's,  but  organized 
Tabor  has  not  succeeded  in  doing  much  to  minimize  the  evil,  though  a  State  labor 
league  has  been  formed,  composed  of  most  of  the  central  bodies  in  the  different 
cities,  and  labor  members  have  been  elected  to  the  legislature.    (588, 589.) 

Mr.  Wade,  chief  factory  inspector  of  Massachusetts,  says  that  the  amount 
produced  by  convicts  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  affect  general  production  or  wages. 
Public  oxnnion  will  not  allow  penitentiaries  to  be  self -supporting,  but  a  self- 
supporting  system  could  be  adopted,  especially  if  extended  to  include  other  insti- 
tutions b^des  prisons,  with  great  benefit  to  tne  State  and  Uttie  injury  to  labor. 
(76,77.) 

Mr.  McDoNOUOH,  chief  of  the  New  York  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  says  that 
in  that  State  both  the  piece-price  plan  and  the  State-account  plan  of  prison  labor 
were  strongly  objected  to  by  workingmen,  merchants,  and  manufacturers,  on 
the  ground  that  the  price  of  prison-made  ffoods,  although  these  goods  could  not 
supfdy  the  entire  demand,  practically  fixed  the  price  of  similar  goods  made  by 
free  labor,  and,  indirectly,  the  wages  of  employees.  State-made  goods  could  be 
sold  at  any  price;  whatever  loss  was  incurred  was  made  up  by  the  State.  Some 
industries  were  practically  driven  out  of  business.  The  Monitor  Iron  Works  at 
Sing  Sing  were  compelled  to  discharge  more  than  100  men  when  the  prison  in 
that  city  began  to  manufacture  plumbing  supplies.  At  Albany  2,500  pairs  of 
shoes  were  being  made  daily,  the  contractor  paying  only  about  dO  cents  per  day 
for  labor,  and  the  most  improved  machinery  being  used  continually.    (298-296.) 

Mr.  Myers,  president  oi:  the  Memphis  Trades  and  Labor  Oouncil,  states  that 
clothing  manufacturers  in  the  State  of  New  York,  through  political  infiuence, 
formerly  got  clothing  made  by  the  convicts  in  Clinton  prison  and  made  larger 
profits  in  prox>ortion  than  the  regular  clothing  manufacturers.    (589.) 

2.  Lease  system, — Mr.  Coffin  says  that  in  ms  own  State  of  Florida  the  convicts 
are  leased,  and  are  employed  in  many  sawmills  and  ujpon  turpentine  farms.  The 
system  is  one  of  slavery.  It  is  injurious  to  the  best  mterests  of  the  State  and  of 
the  people.  It  is  no  less  injurious  to  employ  convicts  in  the  production  of  any 
goods  in  competition  with  free  and  honest  labor.  A  part  oi  them  should  be 
employed  in  farm  work,  raising  the  products  on  which  they  themselves  subsist, 
but  none  for  sale.  They  might  also  produce  some  manuf actm^  goods  for  their 
own  use.  For  the  rest,  they  ought  to  be  employed  exclusively  on  the  public  roads. 
This  would  not  only  get  rid  of  their  competition  with  free  labor,  but  would  put 
their  work  to  a  use  which  would  far  more  than  repay  the  cost  of  maintaining 
them.     (782,791.) 

Mr.  Bridwell,  of  the  Atlanta  Federation  of  Trades,  says  that  the  convicts 
of  QeoTgiA  are  employed  chiefiy  in  mines  and  on  farms,  although  they  also  man- 
ufacture brick  ana  do  other  work.  They  are  employed  under  the  lease  system, 
and  are  treated  as  mere  pieces  of  machinery.  Free  labor  is  seriously  affected  by 
this  competition,  and  the  trade  unions  are  urging  that  convicts  be  employed 
chiefly  on  the  public  roads,  and  that  goods  made  by  them  shall  be  branded  as 
such  in  order  that  the  public  may  be  less  inclined  to  purchase  them.    (242, 248. ) 

8.  Contract  system — Michigan  and  Illinois, — ^Mr.  Carhartt,  of  Detroit,  says 
that  convicts  make  overalls  and  other  cheap  clothing  in  Michigan.  The  product 
is  almost  entirely  shipped  out  of  the  State.  Convict-made  goods  from  other 
States  are  brought  in.  The  Michigan  convicts  are  hired  to  the  manufacturers  at 
30  cents  a  day  or  less,  and  the  State  not  only  boards  the  convicts,  but  furnishes 
the  working  buildings  and  light,  heat,  and  power.  The  laveraj^  wages  in  Mr. 
Carhartt*s  factory  are  about  $6  a  week,  including  the  wages  paid  to  16-year-old 

S'rls  who  do  very  menial  work.  The  users  of  convict  labor  sell  their  goods  just 
w  enough  to  be  able  to  hold  the  trade,  a  little  lower  than  manafacturers  who 
gay  fair  waffes  can  go.  Their  profits  are  practically  unlimited,  while  Mr.  Car- 
artt*s  firm  has  never  cleared  5  per  cent  on  its  sales.  Mr.  Carhartt  has  been  able 
to  maintain  his  business  only  by  appealing  to  sentiment.  People  do  not  like  con- 
vict-made goods,  and  they  do  like  establishments  which  pay  fair  wages. 

The  amount  of  convict-made  goods  is  not  larg^  enough  to  supply  any  consider- 
able fraction  of  the  market.  The  harm  is  in  the  forcing  down  of  the  wages  of  free 
workers  by  establishing  a  price  which  buyers  are  able  to  quote  to  every  manufac- 
turer. The  result  is  that  working  people  are  forced  to  commit  crimes  because 
they  can  not  ^et  a  living  wage.  This  fills  the  x)cnitentiaries  and  makes  a  new 
supply  of  convict  labor.  Men  like  Mr.  Carhartt,  who  depend  on  the  union  label 
for  their  market,  are  least  affected  by  this  competition.  It  is  those  manufactur- 
ers who  try  to  pay  wages  above  the  prison  level,  but  do  not  come  up  to  the  level 
of  organized  labor,  that  suffer  most. 
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Mr.  Carhartt  declares  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  State  to  keep  the  oonvicts 
cracking  the  same  stone  over  and  over,  if  necessary,  than  to  set  them  to  compet- 
ing nnfurly  with  free  labor.  Bat  it  is  not  necessary  to  employ  them  unprodnc- 
tively.  It  mi^ht  be  well  to  exclude  all  machinery  except  sach  as  is  driven  by 
hand  or  foot,  in  order  to  make  it  certain  that  there  shall  oe  no  unfair  competition. 
They  ehoold  be  taught  complete  trades,  so  that  they  would  have  a  resource  after 
their  discharge.     (664, 665, 668-^71. ) 

Mr.  Tilt,  a  Chicago  shoe  manufacturer,  says  that  a  great  many  shoes  are  man- 
ufactured in  the  HHnois  x>enitentiary.    He  had  charge  of  the  work  himself  for 

5  years,  with  about  500  men.  He  does  not  think  there  is  any  profit  in  it.  The 
hands  are  constantly  changinp^,  and  new  men  must  constantly  be  educated.  They 
destroy  a  great  deal  of  material.  The  hours  are  short.  When  he  was  connected 
with  the  penitentiary  work  the  price  per  convict  per  day  was  about  73  cents. 
The  contractor  furnished  the  machinery  and  the  State  furnished  the  shop  and  the 
power.  Mr.  Tilt  believes  that  a  manufacturer  will  do  better,  in  a  factory  fitted 
up  with  modem  machinery  and  using  the  beet  methods,  by  hiring  the  best  expert 
labor.  Mr.  Tilt  does  not  feel  the  competition  of  prison-made  shoes,  and  says  that 
the  price  of  his  product  is  not  at  aJl  affected  by  such  competition.  He  makes  a 
better  grade  of  goods  than  can  be  made  in  the  prison.  Prison-made  goods  do  not 
go  above  $1.25  or  $1.50  a  pair.     (678,679.)  jr    ' 

4.  State  account  and  piece^price  systems,  New  York  and  Tennenee.— Mr.  McDon- 
oroH,  chief  of  the  New  YoA  bureau  of  labor,  says  that  previous  to  January  1, 
1897,  the  convicts  in  the  State  prisons  of  New  York  were  partly  employed  on  the 
piece-price  x>lan  and  jMirtly  on  the  State-account  plan.  Under  the  former  system 
contractors  were  allowed  to  furnish  goods  for  manufacture  by  the  prisoners  at  so 
much  per  piece.   These  prices  were  exceedingly  low.   Shoes  were  made  at  between 

6  and  7  cents  per  pair,  Siirts  at  80  cents  per  dozen,  trousers  at  75  cents  per  dozen 
pairs,  umbrellas  at  4  cents,  etc.  The  profits  were  so  great  to  the  manufacturers 
that  they  sought  to  increase  the  number  of  prisoners  and  the  length  of  their 
terms.  It  is  said  that  one  judge  in  Albany  testified  that  he  was  offwed  $100  for 
every  long-term  prisoner  he  would  send  to  the  penitentiary.  United  States  pris- 
oners were  also  sought,  the  payment  made  by  the  Federal  C^vemment  more  than 
covering  the  cost  of  maintenance,  so  that  their  labor  was  clear  gain.  The  sys- 
tem was  of  no  reformatory  influence,  the  only  question  being  how  much  work 
could  be  gotten  out  of  the  prisoners.  Sixty  to  70  per  cent  of  the  prisoners  dis- 
charged came  back  again.  This  piece-price  system  undoubtedly  involved  corrup- 
tion at  times.  It  was  easy  for  the  keepers  of  prisoners  to  allow  some  to  work  for 
whom  the  contractor  had  not  paid. 

Under  the  State-account  plan,  the  State  appropriated  a  capital  fund,  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent  of  prisons,  who  was  authorized  to  buy 
raw  materials  as  he  saw  fit,  have  them  maniuactured  in  the  prisons,  and  sell  the 
manufactured  articles  on  the  public  markets  at  whatever  price  he  saw  fit. 
There  was  no  comx)etition  in  the  purchase  of  supplies,  to  remove  opportunity 
for  favoritism  and  corruption.  Altnoagh  the  gooos  were  sold  at  less  ioan  ordi- 
nary prices,  so  that  they  tended  to  dgi^ress  the  prices  of  commodities  and  of  labor, 
agents  had  to  be  paid  large  sums  to  dispose  of  them.  At  SingSing  prison  agents 
were  paid  in  1895  $d5,000  for  selling  $81,000  worth  of  goods.  The  wardens  of  the 
prisons  endeavored  to  show  that  profits  were  made,  but  in  doing  so  took  no  account 
of  rent  or  of  the  cost  of  suppomng  the  prisoners.  The  payments  for  prisons  in 
10  years  exceeded  the  receipts  by  $8,170,000.  The  system  of  working  by  machinery 
was  less  satisfactory  in  training  the  prisoners  to  fit  them  for  independent  work 
after  disctiaige  than  the  S3rstem  of  hand  labor  would  have  been.    (298-295, 297.) 

Mr.  Hanson,  who  formerly  represented  organized  labor  in  the  legislature  of 
Tennessee,  testifies  that  the  penitentiary  committee  reported  to  the  legislature 
that  better  use  could  be  made  of  convicts  in  the  mines  tnan  in  any  other  way  they 
knew  of.  There  were  more  convicts  than  they  could  use  in  the  penitentiary 
proper,  and  the  legislature  authorized  the  purchase  of  mines  by  the  State  for  the 
purpose  of  utilizing  the  convicts.  About  90  acres  in  Brushy  Mountain  were  pur- 
chased. Mr.  Hanson  says  the  convict  labor  tends  to  lower  the  wages  of  free  laoor. 
because  the  State,  paying  nothing  for  the  labor  except  maintenance,  can  put  coal 
on  the  market  at  a  less  price  than  a  private  corporation  can  unless  it  pays  only 
meager  wages.  He  says  that  about  60  convicts  are  employed  in  the  iron  mines 
nnder  lease  to  a  private  coiporation.  There  are  a  harness  and  saddle  factory,  a 
shoe  factory,  a  foundry,  and  a  hosiery  mill  in  the  Tennessee  State  x>enitentiiU7. 
He  is  oppoeed  to  the  employment  of  convicts  in  mines  and  factories.    (586. ) 

Mr.  MTEBS  says  there  are  600  or  700  convict  miners  in  Tennessee.    (589.) 

5.  State-use  system,  Neio  York.^Mr.  McDonough  states  further  that,  on  account 
of  the  evils  of  competition  of  prison-made  goods  with  those  made  by  free  labor, 
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the  New  York  constitational  convention  in  1894  introduced  a  section  into  the  new 
constitution  providing  that  *'  no  work  of  convicts  and  no  product  made  by  their 
labor  should  thereafter  be  sold  or  placed  at  the  disposal  of  any  private  individual 
or  corporation."  Convicts  were  permitted  to  work  for,  and  to  produce  goods  for 
the  use  of,  the  State  and  municipal  governments  only.  A  commission,  consisting 
of  the  State  comptroller,  the  superintendent  of  prisons,  and  one  member  each  from 
the  State  commission  of  prisons  and  the  lunacy  commission,  has  charge  of  the 
disposition  of  products.  There  is  a  large  demand  on  the  part  of  the  State  institu- 
tions. For  example,  there  are  between  ^,000  and  23,000  inmates  of  insane  asylums 
supported  by  the  State,  most  of  whom  are  unable  to  pay  anvthing  toward  their 
expenses.  The  12,000  prisoners  themselves  have  to  be  fed  and  clothed.  The  State 
has  established  a  woolen  mill,  a  cotton  mill,  and  a  printing  establishment;  it  is 
working  farms  and  raising  food;  it  has  recently  employed  prisoners  in  building 
a  new  prison  for  insane  criminals,  and  also  in  buuding  State  roads, 'although 
because  of  the  danger  of  escapes  the  latter  is  scarcely  so  safe  work  for  long-term 
prisoners  as  it  would  be  for  short-term  prisoners.  More  prisoners  are  employed 
now  than  ever  before.  The  system  is  popular  with  the  people.  The  printers 
were  recently  alarmed  lest  the  public  printing  should  be  done  in  this  way,  to  the 
injiiry  of  free  labor,  but  their  fear  was  without  real  basis.    (298-296. ) 

The  financial  results  of  the  system  have  been  increasingly  satisfactory.  The  sales 
of  goods  to  public  institutions  during  the  first  11  months  of  1897  were  $194,004; 
during  1898,  $507,826;  and  those  for  the  time  since  then  still  greater.  It  is  now 
believed  that  the  prisons  will  become  self-supporting  under  this  system.  The 
number  of  prisoners  in  the  various  county  penitentiaries  has  greatly  decreased, 
while  the  number  in  the  State  prisons  has  increased  only  slightly.  This  is  believed 
to  be  due  in  part  to  the  greater  prosperity  of  business,  but  in  part  also  to  the  absence 
of  inducements  to  send  prisoners  to  the  penitentiaries  and  prisons  for  long  terms 
on  account  of  the  profit  from  their  labor.  A  list  offered  by  Mr.  McDonough  of 
the  requisitions  for  articles  to  be  made  in  the  prisons  shows  a  great  variety  of 
manufactures. 

The  alleged  tendency  of  the  new  system  to  increase  idleness  and  thus  lead  to 
insanity  is  entirely  baseless.  The  newspaper  reports  as  to  prisoners  becoming 
insane  are  entirely  misleading  in  implying  that  there  has  been  an  increase  oi 
insanity.  Out  of  8,279  prisoners  In  the  8  State  prisons,  2,877  are  employed  and  only 
402  idle.    The  latter  are  mostly  sick,  old,  or  unfit  to  work.     (296-800. ) 

The  old  contract  system  of  prison  labor  tended  to  prevent  tne  reform  of  the  con- 
vict. He  was  worked  to  the  utmost  limit  and  had  no  time  for  rest  or  improve- 
ment. Under  the  new  State-use  system  in  New  York  the  hours  have  been  reduced 
to  8,  lights  have  been  placed  in  the  prisoners'  cells  to  enable  them  to  read,  and 
there  has  been  a  marked  improvement.  The  prisoners  are  divided  into  8  classes, 
according  to  their  character,  and  may  be  promoted  from  one  to  the  other  for  good 
conduct.     (299^01.) 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  State-use  system  does  away  entirely  with  conipetition 
with  free  labor.  This  is  impossible  so  long  as  goods  are  produced  at  all.  If  goods 
are  made  for  State  institutions  these  institutions  buy  less  from  outside  labor.  But 
the  system  stops  the  cutting  of  prices  on  prison-made  goods,  which  was  the  chief 
evil  of  the  previous  system.  Mr.  McDonough  believes  that  comx)etition  mi^ht  be 
still  further  reduced  oy  substituting  hand  labor  for  machine  labor  in  the  prisons, 
and  advocates  a  change  in  that  direction.     (296,  801.) 

6.  Convict  labor  on  roads. — ^Mr.  Woodward,  a  merchant,  thinks  convict  labor 
should  be  employed  on  roads  more  than  on  textiles,  because  of  the  necessity  for 
good  roads,  which  benefit  the  suburban  population.  He  believes  that  convicts 
should  be  employed,  and  perhaps  fitted  for  useful  labor.     (788.) 

7.  Restrictions  on  iise  of  nuichinery, — ^Mr.  Garland,  former  president  of  the 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers,  says  that  the  Pennsylvania 
law  proMbits  power  machinery  in  prisons  and  limits  the  number  of  convicts  who 
may  be  employed  in  any  one  trade.  This  enables  outside  manufacturers,  by  using 
machinery,  to  pay  living  waj^s  and  yet  sell  their  goods.  A  combination  of  this 
system  with  that  of  New  York  would  be  especially  desirable.  Employment  of 
convicts  on  roads,  at  work  which  otherwise  would  not  be  done  at  all,  is  also 
advantageous. 

Mr.  Campbell,  factory  inspector  of  Pennsylvania,  testifies  that  in  that  State 
the  law  prohibits  the  use  of  machinery  in  prisons,  and  allows  20  per  cent  of  the 
convicte  to  be  employed  on  mat  making,  or  10  per  cent  on  shoes,  or  5  per  cent  on 
brooms.  The  attorney-general  has  decided  that  the  effect  of  the  word  "  or  "  is  to 
limit  the  total  number  who  can  be  employed  at  work  of  any  sort  to  20  or  10  or  5 
per  cent,  according  to  the  goods  made.  Goods  are  sold  at  present  on  the  open 
market,  not  marked  *'  prison  made."    The  penitentiary  authorities  desire  to  use 
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machinery,  but  the  witness  thinks  that  comx)etition  with  free  labor  is  best  checked 
by  the  present  ssrstem.    (54. ) 

8.  Manual  training  of  conviets. — ^Mr.  McN8iLL,anthorof  The  Labor  Movement, 
believes  that  the  convict  mnst  be  emploj^ed  for  his  own  good.  Bnt  financi  il  profit 
to  ^e  State  shonld  not  be  the  chief  consideration.  The  oest  edncation  of  the  con- 
vict win  come  &om  general  mannal  training,  fitting  him  to  enter  any  trade, 
rather  than  from  specialization.  Machinery  shonld  be  used  only  enough  for 
instmction  pnrposes.  Convicts  shonld  be  paid  for  work  done,  not  as  charit^r  but 
as  wages.  The  goods  made  shonld  be  nsed  primarily  in  State  institntions. 
(128,124.) 

9.  Interstate  sale  of  goods.—'Mx,  McDoNoraH  states  that  there  is  great  com- 
plaint in  New  York  and  elsewhere  conceminj^  the  importation  of  convict-made 
goods  from  other  States  for  sale  in  competition  with  goods  made  by  free  labor. 
The  New  Tork  law  requiring  such  goods  to  be  branded  as  convict-made  was 
recently  declared  nnconstitntional,  on  the  ground  that  snch  goods  were  in  inter- 
state commerce,  and  that,  not  being  injurious  to  health  or  morals,  they  could  not 
be  excluded  under  the  police  power.  Mr.  McDonough  considers  the  requirement 
of  branding  a  just  one.  The  purchaser  knows  then  what  he  is  buying.  Trade- 
union  meznbers,  and  many  others  influenced  by  them,  would  boycott  pnson-made 
goods,  even  those  marked  as  such.  The  remedy  for  the  inability  of  the  States  to 
pass  such  measures  is  a  national  law  prohibiting  or  severely  taxing  prison-made 
goods  transported  from  one  State  to  another.  The  witness,  however,  is  not  con- 
fident as  to  the  right  of  Congress  to  prohibit  such  interstate  traffic.    (901 ,  802. ) 

Mr.  Cabhabtt  would  approve  a  law  of  Congress  to  prevent  the  ^pping  of 
convict-made  goods  from  one  State  to  another.    (669. ) 

10.  Union  uibeL — ^Mr.  Mters  thinks  the  union  label  ought  to  be  called  for. 
This  would  in  a  measure  do  away  with  convict  goods.  If  smokers  would  insist 
on  getting  union-made  cigars,  they  would  get  better  and  cleaner  cigars,  and  not 
ran  the  nsk  of  getting  diseases  in  them. 

If  a  union  salesman  knew  positively  that  a  pair  of  shoes  was  made  in  the  peni- 
tentiary, he  would  try  to  sell  something  else,  and  eventually  the  proprietor  would 
see  that  such  a  class  of  goods  was  not  selling,  and  would  not  buy  them.  Mr. 
Mvers  thinks  the  proprietors  would  not  object  to  this  practice  on  the  i>art  of  the 
salesmen.     (689-^91.) 

H.  Free  employment  ai^encies^^Mr.  McMackin,  commissioner  of 
labor  statistics  of  New  York,  says  that  the  State  has  one  free  employment  agency, 
situated  in  New  York  City.  It  is  conducted  at  a  total  annual  cost  of  $5,000. 
During  the  quarter  ending  March  81, 1899,  the  applications  for  work  were  1,287, 
the  apnUcations  for  help  by  employers  641,  and  the  places  secured  467.  Mr. 
HcMackin  has  tried  to  get  an  appropriation  to  establish  an  office  in  Buffalo,  but 
so  far  has  failed.  The  office  in  New  York  has  been  of  great  value,  particularly  in 
breaking  ap  private  employment  offices,  which  were  more  or  less  fraudulent  in 
their  methods,  and  which  robbed  the  poor  of  the  fee  which  they  exacted.  Some 
office  or  agency  is  necessary  for  the  unor^nized  workers.  £ven  a  first-class 
mechanic  can  not  readily  find  employment  m  a  great  city  like  New  York  unless 
through  some  sort  of  agency.  Tne  labor  unions  have  agencies  of  their  own. 
They  are  sapposed  to  give  employment  te  the  men  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
registered.  It  often  happens  that  this  is  not  done;  that  friends  of  those  in  charge 
of  the  office  are  given  jobs  without  registering  at  all,  while  those  who  should 
have  the  employment  go  without  it. 

Ohio  had  an  employment-bureau  law  earlier  than  New  York,  and  Illinois  has 
since  passed  a  law  which  is  better  than  the  New  York  law.  One  of  the  good 
features  of  the  IllinoiB  law  is  that  it  forbids  the  furnishing  of  labor  to  any 
employer  whose  employees  are  on  strike.    (808-810. ) 

I*  Labor  on  public  works  (see  also  Hours  of  labor, p.  se.)—!.  Generally— 
Mr.  Duncan,  secretary  of  the  Granite  Cutters'  National  Union,  thinks  that  contract- 
ors often  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  they  are  doing  Oovemment  work  to  pay 
lower  wages  and  reouire  longer  hours  than  prevail  on  private  work.  They  con- 
sider that  they  will  nave  the  support  of  Government  officials  in  case  of  a  strike  or 
other  difficulty.  Laboring  men  prefer  to  see  the  Government  a  little  ahead  of 
private  employers  in  f umiishing  satisfactory  conditions  of  labor  rather  than  lag- 
ging behind.  At  any  rate  the  conditions  or  work  for  the  Government  should  not 
be  worse  jthan  for  private  persons.  Legislation  should  be  recommended  to  the 
Federal  and  State  governments  regarding  conditions  of  labor  upon  pubUc  works. 
(216,217.)  o  o  *-    F 

Mr.  ScHONFABBER  believes  that  public  authorities  should  pay  the  highest  stand- 
ard rate  of  wages  and  should  do  everything  possible  to  raise  the  general  standard 
of  wages  in  the  community.    He  thinks  that  the  Knights  of  Labor,  which  he  rep- 
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resents,  hold  a  similar  opinion.  In  Baltimore  a  few  years  ago  a  law  was  'paaaed 
fixing  the  minimnm  wage  for  unskilled  labor  employed  by  the  city  at  $1.6<^,  and 
providing  that  skilled  labor  should  be  paid  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages.  The 
witness  knows  of  no  rule  by  which  city  officials  oonld  &  the  wages  of  skilled 
labor  except  by  themselves  jndging  the  efficiency  of  the  work  and  ascertaining  the 
prevailing  rate  of  wages.  The  mayor  of  Baltimore  at  one  time  declared  that  the 
employees  of  the  city  government  ought  not  to  be  paid  more  than  men  in  the 
same  work  in  private  emplo^ent.  Mr.  Schonfarber  does  not  think  it  wise  to 
attempt  to  comjMure  public  with  private  wages,  but  he  declares  that  no  man  ought 
to  work  for  less  than  living  wages  and  that  the  public  authorities  should  seek  to 
set  a  high  stuidard.  If  the  municipalitv  pays  more  than  individuals  for  work  it 
will  naturally  lead  men  to  seek  city  employment,  and  will  thus  tend  to  raise  wages 
in  private  employment,  and  also  to  raise  public  morality  and  the  general  tone  of 
life.  It  is  perhaps  true  that  one  reason  why  publio  emplovees  are  often  paid  rather 
more  than  private  emplo^rees  is  that  their  tenure  of  employment  is  uncertain,  for 
political  reasons.  Mr.  Schonfarber,  however,  thinks  that  civil  service  r^orm  is 
tending  to  do  away  with  this  uncertainty.    ^433, 484.) 

Mr.  MURRAY  anaMr.  Woodbury  agree  in  believing  that  Government  work  should 
not  be  paid  at  higher  rates  than  otner  work,  and  that  the  hours  of  labor  should 
not  be  less.  Laws  granting  these  special  privileges  on  public  works  are  largely 
due  to  political  influence.  Competition  should  decide  such  matters.  (Murray, 
890;  Woodbury,  828.) 

2.  Chicago  post-offlce  and  other  special  works, — ^Mr.  Duncan,  secretary  of  the 
Granite  Cutters'  National  Union,  testifies  that  when  proposals  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Chicago  post-office  were  made  the  various  contractors  making  bids 
asked  his  organization  what  rate  of  ^^es  would  be  demanded,  as  a  basis  for 
making  their  estimates.  The  organization  told  them  that  it  would  be  the  Chicago 
wage  rate,  although  the  work,  owing  to  lack  of  space,  could  not  be  done  at  the 
building  itself.  Ittr.  Pierce,  who  secured  the  contract,  has  refused  to  pay  this 
rate  of  wages.  This  the  union  considers  bad  faith  toward  the  other  contractors. 
(211,212.) 

Two  manufacturers  of  granite  testified  that  there  were  at  that  time  (July,  1899) , 
various  difficulties  between  contractors  and  granite  manufacturers  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  Stonecutters*  Union  on  the  other.  Thus  the  contractor  on  the  new 
Chicago  post-office  has  been  unable  to  secure  union  men  because  he  and  the  granite 
manuiacturers  in  New  England,  who  were  cutting  stone  for  the  building,  refused 
to  pay  in  New  England  45  cents  per  hour  for  8  hours  work,  the  current  rates  in 
New  England  being  from  28  to  82  cents  per  hour.  A  subcontractor  on  the  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis  has  been  unable  to  secure  union  men  because  the  general 
contractor  some  time  ago  emploved  certain  men  who  were  not  members  of  the 
union  on  a  different  piece  of  work.  While  the  emplovers  hold  themselves  bound 
to  conform  their  hours,  etc.,  on  public  works  to  the  laws  of  the  States  in  which 
the  work  is  being  done,  so  far  as  work  is  actually  performed  there,  the^r  do  not 
consider  themselves  bound  to  pay  higher  wages  or  work  shorter  hours  in  other 
States,  simply  because  the  material  is  for  a  public  building.  (Mitchell,  816; 
Woodbury,  821.) 

Mr.  Murray,  a  granite  and  marble  producer  in  Massachusetts,  adds  concern- 
ing the  Chicago  post-office  contract  that  the  granite  manufacturers  consider  that 
the  action  of  the  Stonecutters'  Union  has  discriminated  ag;ainst  the  granite  indus- 
try of  New  England.  There  are  few  stonecutters  in  Chicago,  and  it  is  absurd 
that  they  should  upset  the  whole  granite  industry,  as  would  be  done  if  practically 
half  the  men  should  be  paid  $8.60  for  8  hours  work,  while  the  remainder  are 
working,  under  a  yearly  agreement,  9  hours  for  $2.70.     (819, 820.) 

8.  New  York  law. — The  law  of  New  York  requires  that  work  on  municipal, 
county,  or  State  buildings  or  other  works  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  prevailing  local 
rate  of  wages.  An  act  of  1899  limits  the  hours  of  labor  to  8  per  day,  in  a  more 
effective  manner  than  the  previously  existing  law.  It  is  further  provided  that 
the  stonecutting  for  public  Duildings  shall  be  done  within  the  State.  (Duncan, 
212.) 

4.  Contract  toork  versus  day  labor, — Mr.  Healy,  a  bricklayer  of  Washington, 
says  that  the  Building  Traaes  Council  of  Washington  has  passed  resolutions 
favoring  the  day-labor  system  on  public  works.  The  contract  work  on  the  new 
post-office,  especially  the  steam-heating  and  concrete-flooring  work,  has  been 
very  badly  done  and  needs  many  changes.  Contractors  are  forced  by  fierce  com- 
petition with  one  another  either  to  cut  wages  or  to  put  in  poor  material  and  work. 
(168,164.) 

Mr.  Spohn,  representing  the  Washington  Building  Trades  Council,  believes  that 
Federal  and  State  laws  should  be  passed  requiring  that  public  work  be  done  by 
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day  labor  and  never  by  contract.  Ckmtract  work  is  always  inferior,  and  in  the 
longron,  especially  throoffh  exlsms  and  reconstmction,  costs  more  than  day  work. 
In  w  ashington  those  bmldings  constracted  by  day  labor  are  best  bnilt.  Con- 
tractors also  bring  men  from  other  localities,  often  not  nnion  men,  thns  injuring 
the  local  unions  and  workmen.  The  carelessness  of  contractors  abont  Ihe  safety  en 
workmen  is  also  an  cTil.    (150, 151 . ) 

Mr.  ScHONFABBRR  says  that  the  Knights  of  Labor  favor  the  abolition  of  contract 
work  in  city.  State,  and  national  employment.  The  contract  system  has  led  to  great 
cormptioii  in  politics  and  extravfu^ance  in  expenditure.'  The  snccess  of  the  system 
of  direct  employment  is  seen  in  the  work  of  the  London  County  Coxmcil,  as  well 
in  our  own  Post-Offlce  Department  and  in  various  city  waterworks,  gas  works, 
and  other  enterprises  where  direct  employment  has  been  tried.  Direct  employ- 
ment may  not  oe  as  cheap  at  first,  but  the  final  outcome  is  sure  to  be  better. 
(438.) 

Mr.  Mysbs  testifies  that  in  January,  1808,  organized  labor  in  Memphis  agreed 
to  help  elect  Mr.  Williams  mayor  and  to  get  an  8-hour  day  for  city  work,  up  to 
that  tmie  most  of  the  citv  work  had  been  let  out  to  contractors  and  done  as  cheaply 
as  possible.  The  main  object  was  to  do  away  with  these  contractors,  as  much  for 
the  benc^t  of  the  city  as  for  the  sake  of  the  laborers.  Mr.  Myers  confirms  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Hanson—to  the  effect  that  more  work  is  accomplished  in  8  hours 
than  was  formerly  done  in  10  hours,  and  says  the  work  is  more  satisfactory.  He 
says  the  men  formerly  got  from  90  cents  to  $1.25,  while  the  minimum  scale  is 
now  $1.50.     (591.) 

5.  Oeneral  eontraetora  on  Ocvemment  buildings, — Mr.  Gk>XBEBS,  secretary  of  the 
National  Association  of  Master  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters,  presents  a  copy  of 
a  x)etition  addressed  to  the  (Committee  on  Public  Buildings  of  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentativee,  praying  that  piiblic  buildings  be  not  let  to  general  contractors,  out 
that  the  several  branches  of  the  work  be  let  to  contractors  of  the  several  trades. 
The  petition  sets  forth  the  advantages  which  such  a  method  would  give,  in  secur- 
ing a  better  class  of  contractors,  in  making  it  possible  to  exercise  a  direct  super- 
vision over  those  who  actuallv  perform  the  work,  in  securing  a  better  quality  of 
work,  and  in  lower  cost.    (959—902. ) 

6.  Union  2a5or.— Mr.  Spohn  declares  that  Federal  and  State  laws  should  be 
passed  requiring  the  exclusive  employment  of  union  labor  on  Public  works;  it  is 
more  proficient  and  finally  cheaper  than  nonunion  labor.  The  courts  would 
probably  differ  as  to  the  constitationalty  of  such  a  law.    (151. ) 

Mr.  Cabhabtt,  a  manufacturer  of  workingmen's  clothing,  wishes  that  theGkxv- 
emment  would  give  a  i^^erence  to  goods  made  by  organized  labor  in  letting  con- 
tracts for  the  clothing  of  soldiers.  The  contracts  are  let  to  the  lowest  bidder. 
Mr.  Carhortt  considers  this  unwise  even  for  the  immediate  purpose  of  the  con- 
tract. He  believes  that  clothing  made  by  well-paid  union  labor  in  good  factories 
would  wear  enough  better  to  offset  the  little  difference  in  the  price.  But  beyond 
this  he  considers  Uiat  the  general  interests  of  society  would  be  furthered  by  giving 
tills  encouragement  to  manufacturers  whose  work  is  done  under  fair  concutions 
and  at  fair  wages.  The  same  statements  apply  to  the.supplies  bought  by  the  pub- 
lic authorities  of  States  and  municipalities.    (667.) 

7.  InspecUn'sofbuHdinaa.—M.T.  Hbaly  savis  that  the  building  trades  unions 
advocate  laws  reouiring  uiat  all  inspectors  of  buildings  appointed  by  the  Federal 
(Government  shall  be  members  of  unions,  so  selected  that  all  branches  of  the 
bnilding  trades  shall  be  represented.  Such  laws  heretofore  proposed  for  the 
States  or  the  nation  have  been  defeated  on  the  ground  that  too  many  inspectors 
would  thus  be  required.  The  aim  is  not  to  have  a  separate  inspector  for  each 
smalleet  division  of  a  trade,  but  only  for  the  more  important  branches.  There 
should  at  least  be  one  bricklayer  as  inspector  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  since  the 
safety  of  buildings  depends  mainly  on  the  brick  work.  Nine  out  of  ten  members  of 
labor  organizations  are  more  familiar  with  practical  building  construction  than 
the  contractors  ^emselves.    (165, 166.) 

8.  Emj^oyment  and  poZtYiw.— Mr.  McMackin,  commissioner  of  labor  statistics 
of  New  York,  says  that  in  New  York  City  all  the  unskilled  labor,  employed  either 
on  public  works  or  on  quasi-public  works,  is  controlled  by  the  party  in  power.  A 
man  can  not  get  a  job  unless  he  has  a  ticket  from  the  leader  of  nis  district.    (809. ) 

J.  Cooperation  and  profit  sliarinv.^l.  Oeneral  discusnon  ofcoopera- 
iion. — ^Mr.  Schonfabber  says  that  the  Knights  of  Labor  are  strongly  in  favor  of 
cooperation.  They  are  continually  trying  to  educate  the  people  in  that  direction. 
Several  atteonpts  at  compulsory  coo];>eration  on  the  part  of  tne  members  of  local 
organizations  nave  failed.  Better  success  has  been  obtained  by  agreements  con- 
cemingthe  purchase  of  union  made  goods.    (430.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  says  that  there  is  little  or 
no  cooperation  in  America,  but  a  considerable  number  of  instances  of  profit 
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sharinff,  frequently  called  "  industrial  copartnership."  Cooperation  in  England 
is  mosuy  confined  to  organizations  for  tne  distribution  of  goods,  though  some 
productiye  cooperation  is  also  found.    (20.) 

Mr.  Gk>MPERa  thinks  it  ridiculous  that  any  eroup  of  workmen  should  think  to 
solve  the  social  problem  by  a  colonization  scheme  of  cooperation.  Even  if  the 
scheme  were  a  success  the  members  would  simplv  have  emancipated  themselves 
from  the  world,  and  would  have  contributed  nothing  toward  tne  solution  of  the 
world's  problem.  They  would  have  hindered  the  struggle  by  depriviufi^  the  move- 
ment for  social  improvement  of  the  benefit  of  their  intelligence  and  independence 
and  manhood.    (644, 645. ) 

Mr.  G-iLBEBT,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  believes  that  there  are  now  no  cooperative  establishments  engaged 
in  production  in  New  York.  He  mentions  the  Oneida  community  as  formerly 
having  had  this  character,  but  having  lost  it.    (881 . ) 

Mr.  McNeill,  author  of  The  Labor  Movement,  says  that  the  tendency  of  the 
present  times  is  all  in  the  direction  of  cooperation.  Combinations  of  capital  are 
teaching  the  advantage  of  large-scale  production.  As  yet,  however,  workingmen 
are  not  qualified  to  conduct  large  enterprises.  Cooperation  will  ultimately  come 
through  the  action  of  trade  unions.  The  Cigar  Makers^  Union  is  already  suffi- 
ciently strong,  so  that  it  could  commence  pi*oaucing  for  itself  cooperatively,  and 
could  drive  out  all  other  manufacturers.    (119-122.) 

2.  Cooperation  among  ciaar  makers. — A  good  many  members  of  the  cigar 
makers'  union  have  establisned  cooperative  factories,  some  of  which  have  grown 
and  others  failed.  The  tendency  of  the  successful  cooperators  has  been  to  join 
the  ranks  of  tiie  regular  employers  and  work  against  the  trade  unions.  (  Stbasseb , 
261.) 

8.  Cooperation  in  glass  and  iron  manufacture. — ^Mr.  Thompson,  secretary  of  the 
National  Glass  Company,  says,  referring  to  the  flint-glass  manufacture:  '*  There 
are  some  so-called  or  so-named  cooperative  institutions,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  I 
do  not  believe  they  exist."    (837.) 

Mr.  Bridwbll,  of  the  Atianta  Federation  of  Trades,  says  that  a  glass  blowers' 
cooperative  society  has  recently  been  organized  in  Tallapoosa,  Oa.  It  includes 
18  members,  and  is  so  far  succeeding  very  well.  In  Bome,  Ga.,  20  iron  molders 
have  formed  a  cooperative  system,  and  are  also  prospering.    (242.) 

4.  Cooperation  in  New  Zealand. — Mr.  Lusk,  a  former  member  of  the  New  Zea- 
land parliament,  refers  to  the  New  Zealand  law  under  which  any  number  of 
men  may  join  tooether  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  contract.  They  appoint  8  of 
their  number,  who,  for  the  purposes  of  the  contract,  are  representative  trustees 
of  the  whole.  The  trustees  are  bonded,  and  they  represent  all  the  participants  in 
matters  relating  to  the  contract.  The  effect  is  to  form  a  temporary  corporation. 
A  great  many  public  works,  such  as  railway  works,  are  carried  on  under  this  sys- 
tem. It  is  a  genuine  form  of  cooperation,  by  which  the  workingmen  partioapate 
in  any  advantages  that  may  be  got  from  the  contract.     (890.) 

5.  Profit  sharing.-^TAx.  Schonfabbeb,  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  believes  that 
the  system  of  profit  sharing  might  ameliorate  the  conditions  of  labor  somewhat, 
but  he  does  not  think  that  the  laboring  class  can  accumulate  enough  money  at 
the  present  rate  of  wages  to  become  sufficiently  large  shareholders  in  corporations 
to  control  their  management  to  any  considerable  extent,  unless  a  share  in  the 
management  be  fldven  to  them  by  the  senerosity  of  their  employers.     (442.) 

Mr.  Coffin  believes  that  it  is  verjr  desirable  to  adopt  some  plan  by  which  the 
workers  may  participate  in  the  earnings  of  the  establishment  they  serve.  This 
may  be  done  by  a  direct  sharing  of  the  earnings,  by  allowing  faithful  employees 
to  take  some  of  the  stock,  or  by  setting  aside  a  certain  amount  of  stock,  tne  divi- 
dends upon  which  may  constitute  a  fund  for  the  assistance  of  the  sick  and  the 
injured.    (781.) 

Mr.  FBY^resident  of  the  National  Glass  Company,  states  that  the  Rochester 
Tumbler  Works,  of  which  he  was  manager  for  25  years,  was  established  by 
11  persons,  of  which  10  were  workers  in  different  departments.  The  eleventh 
seems  to  have  been  Mr.  Fry  himself.  Some  years  ago  a  gift  of  stock  was  made 
to  about  40  other  employees — that  is,  the  stock  was  transferred  to  the  names  of 
these  employees,  5  or  6  shares  to  each  one,  and  the  profits,  as  they  accrued,  were 
devoted  to  paying  for  the  stock  until  the  full  value  of  it  was  covered.  The  stock 
was  worth  at  that  time  $100  a  share.  Nearly  all  those  men  now  hold  stock  in  the 
new  organization,  the  National  Glass  Company.    (899.) 

Mr.  Gompebs  says  that  the  history  of  profit-sharing  enterprises  leads  him  to  look 
upon  such  propositions  with  ^eat  suspicion.  Few  such  concerns,  if  any,  have 
been  even  comparatively  fair  to  their  employees.  They  have  made  the  workers 
work  harder  for  longer  hours  and  for  less  wages  than  the  employees  of  other  con- 
cerns which  made  no  benevolent  pretenses.    (644.) 
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K*  HEIscellaiie^iis  evidence  as  to  labor  i^reblems.— -1.  Ultimate 
Kiutiana  of  social  prdbiema. — Regarding  the  more  radical  and  far-reaching  proj- 
ects of  social  change,  and  their  possible  effects,  Mr.  Gompebs  says: 

*'  I  know  that  we  are  living  under  the  wage  system,  and  so  long  as  that  lasts  it 
is  onr  pornose  to  secure  a  continnally  larger  snare  for  labor,  for  the  wealth  pro- 
ducers. Whether  the  time  shall  come,  as  this  constantly  increasing  share  to 
labor  goes  on,  when  profits  shall  be  entirely  eliminated,  and  the  fall  product  of 
labor,  the  net  result  of  production,  go  to  the  laborer,  thus  abolishing  the  wage 
STstem;  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  through  the  theory  of  the  anarchist,  there 
should  be  an  abolition  of  all  title  in  land  other  than  its  occupation  and  use,  the 
abolition  of  the  monopoly  of  the  private  issuance  of  money,  the  abolition  of 
the  patent  system — whether  we  will  return  to  the  first  principles,  or  whether, 
under  the  sms^le  tax,  taxing  the  land  to  the  full  value  of  it — I  am  x>erfectly 
willing  that  tne  future  shall  determine  and  work  out.  I  know  that  as  the 
workers  more  thoroughly  organize,  and  continually  become  larger  sharers  in  the 
product  of  their  toil,  they  will  have  better  opportunities  for  physical  and  mental 
cultivation,  higher  hopes  and  aspirations  will  arise  in  them,  and  they  will  be  the 
better  prepared  to  meet  the  problems  that  will  then  confront  them.  For  the 
present  it  is  our  purpose  to  secure  better  conditions  and  instill  a  larger  amount 
of  manhood  and  independence  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  workers,  and  to 
broaden  their  mentiJ  sphere  and  the  sphere  of  their  affections." 

Mr.  GK>mpers  has  no  faith  in  the  idea  of  any  identity  of  interest  between  employer 
and  employee.  So  far  as  there  is  community  of  interest  the  trade  union  is  wilhng 
to  promote  it,  '*  but  there  has  never  yet  existed  identity  of  interest  between  buyer 
ana  seller  of  an  article."  The  notion  of  industrial  peace  through  any  such  identity 
of  interest  of  the  buyer  and  seller  of  labor  seems  to  Mr.  Gompers  entirely  chimer- 
ical. So  do  all  projects  for  a  sudden  reorganization  of  society.  One  would  imagine, 
he  says,  from  me  solutions  of  the  problem  that  are  offered,  that  we  might  ^o  to 
bed  one  ni^ht  under  the  present  system  and  wake  up  the  next  morning  with  a 
revolution  in  full  blast,  and  organize  a  heaven  on  earth  the  next  day. 

"  That  is  not  the  way  that  progress  is  made.  We  are  solving  the  problem  day 
after  day.  As  we  get  an  hours  more  leisure  every  day  it  means  millions  of 
golden  hours,  of  opportunities,  to  the  human  family.  As  we  get  25  cents  a  day 
wages  increase  it  means  another  solution,  another  problem  solved,  and  brings  us 
nearer  the  time  when  a  greater  degree  of  justice  and  fair  dealing  will  obtain 
among  men."    (645,655.) 

2.  Slop  aick-ienejit  fund. — ^Mr.  Carhahtt,  a  manufacturer  of  workingmen's 
clothing,  says  that  nis  firm  maintains  a  sick-benefit  fnnd  into  which  the  firm  pays 
an  amount  equal  to  whatever  amount  is  voluntarily  contributed  by  the  employees. 
Besides  these  direct  contributions  the  fund  is  replenished  from  other  sources. 
Hot  coffee  and  mUk  are  furnished  at  noon  for  a  trifling  charge,  and  the  profit 
goes  to  the  sick-benefit  fund.  A  telephone  is  maintamed  for  the  use  of  the 
employees,  and  each  x>ays  a  trifiing  sum,  Mr.  Carhartt  thinks  1  cent  a  week,  for 
it.  Thisproducesasurplus  which  goes  to  the  sick-benefit  fund.  There  is  also  a 
system  of  fines,  running  from  1  cent  to  10  cents,  for  bad  work  and  offenses.  The 
foies  all  ^  to  the  sick-benefit  fund.    (671.) 

3.  Social  settlements, — Mrs.  Kellby  says  that  one  of  the  methods  of  relieving 
the  conditions  of  the  working  classes  in  large  cities  is  by  the  establishment  of 
social  settlements.  HuU  House,  in  Chicago,  is  located  in  the  worst  district,  where 
the  sweating  system  abounds.  The  residents  pay  their  own  expenses,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  hired  teachers.  There  are  22  of  them  at  present  at  the  house, 
an  but  6  of  whom  are  women.  They  come  from  various  occupations  and  condi- 
tions of  life.     (254.) 

VX  EDUCATION— INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

(See  also  education  in  the  South,  pp.  5^-61.) 

A.  Public  schools* — 1.  Qenerally. — Mr.  Bridwell,  of  the  Atlanta  Federa- 
tion of  Trades,  is  in  favor  of  increasing  the  public-school  facilities  and  keeping 
children  in  school  until  the  age  of  14  or  16.  A  general  education  is  of  great 
advantage  to  the  workingman;  indeed  he  can  not  become  a  first-class  mechanic 
without  it.  Industrial  education  in  connection  with  more  general  training  would 
also  be  advantageous.     (238. ) 

2.  Schools  in  Chicago. — Mrs.  Kelley,  formerly  chief  factory  inspector  of 
Illinois,  says  that  education  is  nominally  compulsory  in  Illinois,  but  the  school 
buildings  in  Chicago  are  not  sufficient  to  accommodate  all  the  children.  There 
were  13,000  at  the  time  of  the  last  school  census  for  whom  there  were  no  seats. 
In  the  ward  where  the  witness  lives,  and  the  adjoining  one,  less  than  half  the 
children  can  be  accommodated.     (247,  256.) 
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8.  Schoola  in  New  ForA;.— Mr.  Schonfabbbb  says  that  there  has  been  complaint 
as  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  school  facilities  in  New  York  City,  and  that  the 
Knights  of  Labor  have  been  agitating  to  secare  greater  facilities.    (438.) 

4.  School  system  of  ^  New  Zealand. — Mr.  Lusk,  a  former  member  of  the  New 
Zealand  parliament,  says  that  New  Zealand  is  divided  into  6  educational  districts, 
each  under  an  education  board.  Each  board  has  the  supreme  control  of  educa- 
tion in  its  own  district,  subject  to  the  law.  It  subdivides  the  district  into  school 
districts,  in  each  of  which  a  school  committee  of  7  is  elected  every  year  by  the 
householders.  The  schools  are  supported  out  of  the  general  revenue  of  the 
countrv.  They  are  open  about  9  months  in  the  year.  The  schools  include  gram- 
mar scnools,  equivalent  to  the  American  high  schools,  and  a  universitv,  in  all  of 
which  tuition  is  free.  There  are  a  few  technical  schools,  but  they  have  been 
established  only  within  3  or  4  years.  Children  are  admitted  to  the  primary 
schools  at  5  years  of  age,  and  attendance  is  compulsory.    According  to  the  last 

government  return  about  89  i;>er  cent  of  the  children  were  actually  in  attendance 
uring  the  preceding  year.    (888,  889. ) 

5.  Cooking  classes. — ^Mrs.  Ajf  ES,  a  factory  inspector  of  Massachusetts,  says  that 
special  schools  for  training  in  house  service  are  as  yet  experimental.  Cooking  is 
now  taught  in  8  grades  in  the  girls*  grammar  schools  in  Boston.  Parents  are 
glad  to  DSLYe  their  children  trained;  the  system  has  beneficial  effects  in  improving 
the  diet  and  health  of  the  people.    (61 ,  63. ) 

B.  Contpnlft^ry  e4lacation  (see  also  Education  in  the  South,  pp.  59-61; 
Child  labor,  pp.  71-73.)— Mr.  Campbell,  factory  inspector,  says  that  Pennsylvania 
has  a  compulsory  education  law,  with  truant  officers  to  enforce  it.  The  factory 
inspectors  cooperate  in  enforcement.  Some  persons  hold  that  Philadelphia  has 
not  sufficient  schoolhouses.    (52.) 

The  Knights  of  Labor  are  committed  to  compulsory  education.  Mr.  Schon- 
FABBER  has  some  doubts  as  to  whether  the  compulsion  can  be  made  thoroughly 
effective,  but  the  fact  that  in  some  States  and  cities  the  compulsory-attendance 
laws  have  been  fairly  enforced  makes  it  likelv  that  the  system  would  in  time 
become  effective  wherever  adopted.  The  Knights  of  Labor  have  a  plank  in  their 
platform  favoring  compulsory  attendance  at  schools  at  least  10  months  yearly  for 
all  children  between  tne  ages  of  7  and  15  years,  and  also  advocating  that  the 
State  shall  furnish  text-books  free  of  charge.    (432, 483.) 

Mr.  LusK,  a  former  member  of  the  New  Zealand  parliament,  sasrs  that  in  New 
Zealand  parents  are  subject  to  fine  and  imprisonment  if  they  do  not  send  their 
children  to  school  at  least  8  school  days  out  of  4,  unless  they  are  sick.  The  schools 
are  open  practically  9  months  in  the  year.  The  attendance  at  the  schools,  accord- 
ing to  the  last  government  handbook,  is  20  per  cent  higher  than  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  About  89  -per  cent  of  the  children  were  actually  in  attend- 
ance during  the  year.  All  the  Australian  colonies  have  compulsory  education, 
but  the  law  is  not  as  efficient  there  as  in  New  Zealand.  It  is  not  that  x>arentsare 
actually  fined  and  imprisoned  in  New  Zealand,  but  that  there  is  a  close  system  of 
inspection.     (888, 889.) 

€•  Evenlni^  schools.— Mrs.  Ames  says  that  the  eveninfi;  schools  ai*e  as  good 
and  as  stringent  as  day  schools.  They  open  in  September  and  close  in  March,  and 
are  largely  attended  by  both  children  and  adults.  Foreign-bom  children  between 
14  and  18  who  can  not  write  English  must  attend  night  school  in  order  to  secure 
employment.  The  teachers  must  have  the  same  grade  certificates  as  in  day  schools. 
Male  teachers  are  paid  $5  per  night ,  and  women  $2.  The  courses  of  study  cover  pri- 
mary, grammar,  and  hign  school  work.  Each  pupil  chooses  his  own  studies,  and 
after  completing  6  studies  is  advanced  to  a  higher  grade.  There  are  also  evening 
drawing  schools.  There  are  about  5,000  pupils  in  the  evening  schools  and  83,000 
in  the  day  schools  of  Boston.     (60,  64.) 

D*  Industrial  'and  tecbnica  education. — 1.  Advantages.  —  Mr. 
Search,  president  of  the  National  Association  of  M  nufacturers,  thinks  that 
special  training  in  trades  schools  is  necessary  if  the  United  States  is  to  compete  in 
foreign  markets.  Such  training  will  prove  the  best  means  for  advancing  the  con- 
dition of  the  laboring  classes.  The  introduction  of  automatic  machinery  increases 
rather  than  diminishes  the  need  of  training.  In  every  industry  electrical  and 
chemical  laboratories  should  be  maintained.     ( 131 . ) 

Mrs.  Ames  believes  that  only  by  more  thoroughly  training  the  children  will  the 
United  States  be  able  to  compete  with  the  world.  Manual  training  quickens 
the  mind  and  helps  the  moral  nature  also.  Graduates  of  manual-trainmg  schools 
find  employment  more  easily  and  of  better  gi'ade  than  others,  as  has  been  espe- 
cially illustrated  by  the  practice  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.     (61.) 

Jkliss  De  Graffenried,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  favors 
increasing  the  age  limit,  below  which  employment  of  children  is  prohibited,  to 
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16,  and  pre  viding  -propet  school  facilities  for  education  up  to  that  age.  Compnlsorr 
edncation  has  sometimes  been  enacted  without  at  the  same  time  fnmishmg  suf- 
ficient btdldin^  and  instruction.  What  is  especiaUy  needed  is  industrial  educa- 
tion, the  trainmg  of  the  hands  in  connection  with  the  mind,  so  as  to  increase  the 
powers  of  obeenration,  perception,  and  reasoning.  Such  training  should  not  be 
technical,  and  factory  work  is  no  substitute  for  it.  Specialization  of  work  is  not 
adapted  to  develop  the  mind  broadly  and  fit  the  child  for  general  usefulness. 
Training  of  women  in  cooking  and  household  arts  is  much  needed.    (280, 281 . ) 

Mr.  McAden,  a  cotton  manufacturer  of  North  Carolina,  favors  technical  edu- 
cation as  tending  to  make  better  mechanics.  Spinners  and  weavers  are  more 
efficient  if  they  understand  how  to  make  calculations.  He  believes  that  technical 
education  improves  men  in  every  department  of  labor.    (504.) 

2.  Industrial  edueation  by  the  State, — ^Mr.  Search  ^s  that  a  few  special  trade 
schools  have  been  established  in  the  United  States.  The  witness  beganone  such 
school  in  Philadelphia,  which  has  now  grown  large,  and  two  were  started  in  Mas- 
sachusetts througn  its  example.  Such  schools  are  more  expensive  than  the  ordi- 
nary public  schools,  and  can  not  weU  be  supported  by  pupus.  The  State  should 
fiuppOTt  these  schools  in  the  localities  where  they  are  specially  needed.  They 
should  be  separate  from  the  public  schools,  and  should  give  thorough  training  in 
particular  industries.    (180-183.) 

Mr.  Bennie,  superintendent  of  theGraniteville  Manufacturing  Comx>any  (South 
Carolina)  is  heartily  in  favor  of  national  aid  for  textile  schools.  Oermany ,  our  great- 
est competitor  in  textiles,  has  the  greatest  textile  schools  in  the  world,  and  spends 
the  largest  amount  on  technical  education.  Mr.  Bennie  says  a  graduate  of  a  tex- 
tile school,  after  2  or  8  years  of  practical  work  in  a  mill,  would  be  very  far  ahead 
of  an  employee  who  had  simply  grown  up  in  the  mill.  An  educated  operative  is 
always  a  oetter  operative  than  one  who  is  not  educated.  An  education  will  assist 
employees  to  get  something  better  than  ordinary  work.    (490.) 

3.  Trade  9chooU— building  trades.—'JAi.  Satward  testifies  tnat  the  agreements 
between  the  masons  of  Boston  and  their  employers  provide  that  both  parties 
shall  join  in  an  effort  to  establish  an  institution  in  Boston  in  which  all  the  trades 
shall  be  syHtematically  taught,  and  that  when  such  a  school  is  established  they 
will  unite  in  the  oversight  and  care  of  it,  and  will  provide  in  their  rules  for  a 
reasonable  deduction  from  the  term  of  an  apprentice  lor  instruction  received  in 
such  school.     (858.) 

Mr.  GK>MB£RS,  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Master  Steam  and  Hot 
Water  Fitters,  says  that  the  New  York  trade  school  was  founded  years  ago  as  a 
matter  of  philanthropy.  The  students  in  steam  fitting  pay  fees  of  $40  a  year  in  the 
day  class.  The  Master  Steam  Fitters'  Association  presents  gold  medals  each  year 
to  the  boy  who  stands  best  in  the  evening  session  and  to  the  boy  who  stands  best 
in  the  day  session,  in  steam  fitting.    (962.) 

Mr.  Sherman  says  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  graduates  of  scientific 
and  technical  schools,  who  have  learned  the  principles  of  electrical  science,  are 
seeking  to  enter  the  practical  work  of  the  trade.  Their  technical  knowledge  is 
not  of  very  great  advantage  to  them  in  the  mechanical  work.  The  body  of  the 
trade  consider  that  the  entrance  of  these  persons  into  the  work  is  an  encroach- 
ment.   Thev  are  especially  f efured  in  case  of  strikes.     (877, 878. ) 

4.  Manum  draining.— Mrs.  Ahes  says  that  drawing,  designing,  sloid  work,  and 
other  forms  of  manual  training  are  being  introduced  largely  in  city  schools. 
Boys  who  have  had  such  training  have  better  opportunities  of  securing  employ- 
ment and  rising  in  it,  though,  because  such  training  is  still  new,  the  head 
employees  in  most  cases  are  stUl  those  who  have  worked  up  in  the  shop  itself. 
Manual  training  should  precede  special  trade  schools.    (65, 66. ) 

Mrs.  Ames  says  that  in  nearly  every  large  French  town  there  is  a  technical 
or  trade  school,  usually  giving  speciaJ  attention  to  some  one  trade  for  which  the 
city  is  famous.  The  consequent  superiority  of  French  skilled  labor  is  well  known. 
But  such  special  trade  education  should  be  preceded  by  general  manual  training. 
Trade  unions  in  the  United  States  are  wrongly  opposed  to  trade  schools  on  the 
ground  that  they  would  enable  more  persons  to  enter  their  crafts,  but  the  real 
effect  would  be  to  increase  wages.    (65, 66. ) 

5.  Industrial  edvcation  in  foreign  countries, — Mr.  Search,  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Mamiiacturers,  thinks  that  the  opportunities  for  indus- 
trial education  in  foreign  countries  are  superior  to  our  own.  This  is  esx)ecially 
true  in  Ghermanv  and  England.  Mr.  Search  believes  that  the  technical  schools 
are  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  superior  skill  of  foreign  workmen  in  certain 
fine  classes  of  work.  Thus,  in  the  hat  manufacture,  it  was  formerly  necessary  to 
import  sldlled  laborers  into  this  country.  The  rai)id  improvement  in  methods  of 
manufacture  and  in  the  output  of  manufacturing  industry  in  Germany  is  largely 
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the  result  of  such  training.  The  witness  refers  to  one  case  in  which  a  man  who 
had  been  trained  in  the  school  for  the  coloring  of  textile  products  found,  on 
returning  to  Germany  after  a  10  years'  absence,  that  the  chaises  in  processes  of 
coloring  were  exceedingly  great.  The  improvement  in  this  country  was  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that  all  xx)eition8  in  factories  engaged  in  colonng  textile  g^oods 
had  been  filled  with  persons  educated  in  the  technical  schools.    (1^9, 130.) 

£•  Public  libraries.— Mr.  Wright,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor, 
says  that  the  working  people  avail  themselves  largely  of  libraries,  especially  young 
men  who  work  during  the  day  and  are  anxious  to  secure  an  education.    (22. ) 

Vn.  IMMIORATION. 

A.  Nnmber  nnd  character  of  foreifrn  bom  in  diflferem  inda»* 
tries. — 1.  MasBachusetta, — Mrs.  Ahbs,  a  factory  inspector,  says  that  there  are 
84,000  Italians  and  275,000  persons  of  Irish  parentage  in  Boston.  Those  bom 
abroad  or  of  foreign  parents  largely  outnumber  those  bom  of  native  parents.  To 
some  extent  the  roreigners  form  colonies,  but  they  are  gradually  being  assimi- 
lated, largely  through  the  influence  of  the  public  schools.  The  parochial  schools 
mostly  adapt  their  courses  to  those  of  the  public  schools  and  teach  primarily  in 
English.    (67.) 

Mr.  Woodbury .  a  contractor,  says  that  in  Boston  more  than  half  of  the  workmen 
engaged  in  the  various  building  trades  are  native  bom.  Among  the  forei^  bom 
the  Irish  predominate.  There  are  quite  a  good  many  skilled  Indian  granite  and 
marble  cutters  and  tile  workers.    (329.) 

2.  IndUma, — ^Mr.  Kennedy,  Indiana  State  organizer  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  says  that  the  direct  effects  of  immigration  are  not  serious  in 
Indiana,  except  in  a  few  particular  industries.  Chicago  is  a  great  center  of 
foreign  labor  supply,  especially  of  the  undesirable  kind.  For  railroad  construc- 
tion, and  such  work,  men  can  be  brought  from  Chicago  on  the  shortest  notice. 
In  some  great  works  at  South  Bend,  like  Studebaker's  and  the  Singer  sewing 
machine  factory ,  probably  eight-tenths  of  the  workmen  are  foreign.  They  include 
large  numbers  of  Swedes  and  Hungarians,  and  a  smaller  number  of  Italians. 
Their  standard  of  life  is  lower  than  that  of  Americans,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
organize  them.  The  few  Americans  that  are  in  these  factories  are  afraid  to 
organize  lest  they  lose  their  jobs.     (743,  747. ) 

8.  ^Foreigners  tn  the  South, — ^Mr.  J^.  F.  Thompson  says  that  foreigners  in  the 
South  have  not  yet  entered  into  industrial  life.  There  is  a  considerable  French 
and  Italian  and  Spanish  population  in  New  Orleans,  and  in  Florida  the  cigar- 
makers  are  practically  all  foreigners.    (765. ) 

4.  Foreigpt-bwrn  textile  operatives. — Mr.  Connolly,  of  the  spinners'  union,  says 
that  the  mill  operatives  of  Lowell  come  from  many  different  races — English,  Irish, 
Scotch,  Canadians,  Greeks,  Turks,  Poles,  Armenians,  and  others.  Many  do  not 
speak  English,  and  this  hinders  the  organization  of  labor.    (B47.) 

Miss  De  Graffenried,  of  the  United  States  Department  oi  Labor,  testifies  that 
the  textile  mill  employees  in  New  England  were  formerly  native  bom,  but  now 
fully  two-thirds  of  them  are  of  foreign  birth.  The  standards  of  living  of  these 
immigrants  are  much  lower  than  those  of  Americans,  but  they  are  steadily  being 
assimilated  and  elevated.  The  witness  does  not  consider  that  their  tendency 
toward  intemperance  is  greater  than  that  of  the  natives.  In  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States  the  proportion  of  foreigners  among  textile  workers  is  much  smaller,  while 
in  the  Southern  States  there  are  very  few  indeed.     (222-225.) 

5.  Foreign  bom  in  the  granite  trade. — Two  employees  in  the  granite  trade  say 
that  a  smsdl  prbportion  of  the  employees  engaged  m  cutting  granite  in  New  Eng- 
land are  native  Americans.  Mr.  Mitchell  believes  that  among  the  foreigners 
the  Scotch,  Swedes,  and  Italians  predominate  and  are  about  equal  in  numbers. 
Some  of  the  Italians  are  skilled  workmen.  It  is  quite  customary  among  these 
various  nationalities  to  send  to  Europe  to  their  friends  to  come  to  this  country. 
The  practice  of  coming  here  temporarily  and  returning  when  the  demand  for 
labor  falls  off  is  also  quite  common  among  the  Italians  and  the  Scotch.  (Mitch- 
ell, 319;  Woodbury,  329.) 

6.  Stonecutters— ''harvesters, '*--M.T.  Kennedy  says  that  in  his  own  trade  of 
stonecutting  three-fifths  of  the  workers  have  learned  the  trade  in  the  old  country. 
The  stonecutters  were  formerly  much  injured  by  the  competition  of  some  for- 
eigners who  would  come  to  America  and  work  during  the  busy  season  and  then 
return  home.  Such  men  were  called  harvesters.  The  union  was  able  to  stop  the 
practice  by  requiring  an  initiation  fee  of  §50  from  foreign  stonecutters.  The 
initiation  fee  for  Americans  is  $10.  The  harvesters  could  not  afford  to  pay  $50 
for  2  or  3  months'  work,  and  they  could  not  work  without  joining  the  union. 
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The  stonecutters  did  not  desire  to  keep  ont  men  who  came  in  good  faith  to  become  ^ 
citizens.     (745.) 

7.  Plumbers. — Mr.  Kelley,  president  of  the  United  Association  of  Journeymen. 
Flnmbers,  etc.,  says  that  England  and  Scotland  are  the  only  places  from  which 
many  plumbers  come  to  this  country,  and  that  the  British  plumbers  are  gener* 
ally  very  good  workmen  and  the  union  seldom  has  any  trouble  with  them.    (976. ) 

B.  E fleets  of  iminlg^ration. — 1.  General  evU  effects, — ^Mr.  Coffin  thinka 
that  immigration  tends  to  lower  the  status  of  all  labor  and  especially  of  the 
unskilled.  He  would  refuse  employment  to  anj  man  who  has  lived  in  the  United 
States  long  enough  to  become  a  naturalized  citizen  and  has  not  become  one.  He' 
would  also  require  the  ability  to  read  and  write  the  English  language  before 
naturalization.  If  one  will  not  acquire  this  amount  of  knowledge  in  5  years^ 
refuse  him  employment,  and  let  him  ffo  back  to  his  mother  country.    (781. ) 

Mr.  O'Lbary,  factory  inspector  of  New  York,  thinks  that  the  injurious  effect 
of  immigration  comes  chiefljr  from  the  practice  of  settling  in  colonies,  which 
seems  to  be  increasing,  especially  in  the  large  cities.  He  emphasizes  the  desir- 
ability of  distributing  immigrant's  more  widely.     (37.) 

Mr.  Kennedy  mentions  2  i>articular  causes  of  the  bad  social  effects  of  the 

E resent  large  immigration.  First,  in  conseauence  of  their  lower  standard  of 
Ting  the  immigrants  consume  a  much  smaller  part  of  their  product  than  the 
Americans,  so  tending  both  to  lower  wages  and  to  increase  the  phenomenon  of 
overproduction  or  underconsumption.  Second,  the  foreigners  gather  in  certain 
centers  and  form  communities  of  their  own,  ignorant  of  the  conditions  of  the 
country  and  so  closed  that  Americanizing  influences  can  not  reach  them.     (747.) 

2.  Denial  of  evil  effects, — ^Mr.  Wade,  factory  inspector  of  Massachusetts,  thinks 
that  immigration  has  had  little  tendency  to  reduce  wages.  Nevertheless  Ameri- 
cans have  been  largelv  replaced  in  Massachusetts  mills  by  Irish,  and  later  by 
French  Canadians.  The  latter  sometimes  come  here  because  native  labor  is  not 
available.  They  are  specially  convenient  to  manufacturers,  because  they  come 
in  busv  years  and  return  to  Canada  as  farmers  when  demand  falls  off.  In  time 
of  striKe  employers  often  bring  in  Canadians.    (71, 72. ) 

Mr.  Search,  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  does  not 
believe  immigration  has  injured  American  labor  or  wages.    In  Philadelphia  there 
are  few  foreign  bom  employed.    But  foreign-bom  women  sometimes  enter  em-  * 
ployments  fitted  only  for  male  labor,  thus  degrading  themselves  and  injuring 
male  labor.     (131.) 

Mr.  McDo^ouQH,  commissioner  of  labor  of  New  York,  does  not  believe  that 
immigration  seriously  affects  skilled  mechanics;  many  of  them,  such  as  carpen- 
ters, even  favor  immigration,  because  it  ^ves  them  more  work  building  houses » 
etc.    The  clothing  makers  are  affected  injuriously  in  New  York.    (802.) 

Mr.  N.  F.  Thompson  says  that  some  of  the  Southern  States  are  offering  induce- 
ments to  agricultural  immi^ants,  though  not  to  immigrants  of  other  classes. 
He  mentions  2  Q«rman  colonies  in  Alabama  which  have  settled  in  repons  which 
were  considered  worthless,  and  have  brought  them  to  a  high  degree  of  prost>erity. 
(765.) 

3.  Building  trades — Canadian  competition. — Mr.  Spohn,  of  the  Washington 
Building  Trades  Council,  says  that  the  trade  unions  in  the  leading  building  trades 
are  international.  Canadian  union  workmen  can  come  to  the  United  States  and 
receive  the  union  wages  of  the  place.  But  wages  in  cities  near  Canada  are  lower 
than  elsewhere,  whether  by  reason  of  the  competition  of  Canadian  union  men  or 
of  the  large  number  of  nonunion  men  who  come  over.  In  Detroit  bricklayers 
earn  $3.50  for  9  hours,  in  Washington  $4  for  8  hours.     (146, 147.) 

4.  Effect  in  textile  /rode*.— Mr.  McNeill,  author  of  The  Labor  Movement,  says 
that  the  Canadian  immigrants  at  first  tended  to  reduce  wages  in  the  cotton  mills, 
but  that  afterwards  they  joined  trade  unions  so  that  the  effect  was  less  serious. 
The  effects  are  more  disastrous  in  the  building  and  brick-making  trades  where 
men  come  in  for  a  short  time  without  their  families,  returning  to  Canada  in 
winter.    (117.) 

5.  Need  of  immigrants  for  common  labor. — Replying  to  the  suggestion  that 
immigrants  of  the  xxx)rer  class  are  needed  for  hard  and  common  labor,  because 
Americans  do  not  take  to  it,  Mr.  Kennedy  says  that  Americans  must  turn  to  it, 
^•^cause  there  is  nothing  else  for  them  to  do.  Machinery  is  replacing  skilled 
laborers,  and  machinery  is  driving  the  farmer  to  the  town.  Women  are  displac- 
ing men;  improved  methods  of  distribution  are  crowding  out  the  commercial 
traveler.  All  these  causes  recruit  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed.  The  well-organ- 
ized trades  can  protect  themselves,  but  the  unorganized  workers  can  not.  "The 
American  does  not  object  so  much  to  the  kind  of  work  he  does,  speaking  gener- 
ally, but  he  does  object  to  working  for  the  wage  fixed  for  that  class  of  work."   If 
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immigratioii  were  shut  off  for  5  years  the  unemployed  masses  would  find  places 
for  themselves.  There  wonld  be  no  danger  that  the  rough  and  common  work 
would  go  undone.    (747,748.) 

€•  Contract  labor. — 1.  Irpn  and  steel  trades. — ^Mr.  Schaffeb,  president  of 
the  Amalgamated  Association,  declares  that  he  has  good  reason  to  believe  that  a 
number  of  men,  not  less  than  50,  have  recently  come  to  the  United  States  under 
contract  to  do  labor  in  the  tin-plate  industry.  Two  or  8  have  been  sent  back,  but 
sufficient  evidence  could  not  be  obtained  regarding  the  others.  The  witness 
believes  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  foreigners  who  have  entered  that  industry 
in  recent  years  came  to  this  country  under  contract.    (388, 392, 394. ) 

Mr.  Garland,  former  nresident  of  the  Amalgamated  Association,  says  that 
employers  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade  often  import  foreign  labor  under  contract 
and  succeed  in  defeating  strikes  thereby.  The  contract- labor  laws  have  little 
effect  because  of  the  difficulty  of  proving  the  fact  of  contract.  Examination 
of  immigrants  by  consuls  before  embarkation  might  prove  an  effective  means  of 
preventing  coptract  labor.    (86.) 

2.  Oramte  trade,— Mr.  Duncan,  secretary  of  the  Granite  Cutters*  National 
Union,  believes  that  the  alien  contract-labor  law  is  now  much  better  enforced 
than  formerly,  although  not  as  effectively  as  it  should  be.  His  organization  was 
the  first  to  secure  a  conviction  for  violation  of  the  law.  About  100  men  had  been 
imported  from  Great  Britain  by  the  contractors  on  the  Texas  State  capitol.  It 
required  several  years  to  secure  a  decision,  but  a  fine  of  $86,000  was  at  last 
imposed.  The  President,  however,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Attomey-Gten- 
ersd,  reduced  the  fine  to  $18,000  on  the  ground  that  this  was  the  first  case  under 
the  law.  The  witness  considers  this  action  unjust.  WorMngmen  are  always 
punished  with  the  extareme  penalty  for  any  violation  of  law  or  of  injunctions. 
(207,208.) 

8.  Olass  blowers. — Mr.  Hates,  president  of  the  Glass  Bottle  Blowers*  Associa- 
tion, says  that  glass  blowers  were  formerly  brought  in  under  contract  in  large 
numbers.  Even  since  the  enactment  of  the  law  they  come  by  twos  and  threes, 
having  often  been  sent  for  directly  or  indirectly.  They  claim  to  be  skilled  work- 
ers ana  the  union  is  compiled  often  to  admit  them.  The  Bottle  Blowers*  Asso- 
ciation has  written  to  unions  in  Europe  urging  them  not  to  send  men  here,  and 
in  1  case  tried  unsuccessfully  to  have  contract  laborers  returned.    (105.) 

4.  Effect  of  law. — Mr.  McNeill,  author  of  The  Labor  Movement,  says  that 
immigration  during  the  first  half  of  this  century  was  natural,  the  country  being 
prosperous  and  opportunities  for  labor  ample.  VHien  American  labor  besan  to 
organize,  American  men  and  women  enjoyed  certain  privileges  which  em^overs 
later  sought  to  take  away.  Employers  then  began  to  import  laborers  or  to  induce 
them  to  come  by  exaggerated  promises  of  prosperity.  This  contract  labor  has 
only  partially  been  excluded  by  law,  because  of  tne  difficulty  of  proving  contract. 
(116.) 

5.  New  Zealand. — Mr.  Lubk,  a  former  member  of  the  New  Zealand  parliament, 
«ays  that  New  Zealand  has  no  law  against  the  importation  of  contract  labor,  and 
he  doubts  the  value  of  such  a  law.  In  New  Zealand,  at  least,  the  compulsory 
arbitration  law,  with  its  fixed  minimum  wage,  would  make  it  impossible  for 
-employers  to  cut  wages  by  importing  workers  under  contract.    (894.) 

D«  Restriction  of  immiKration.— 1.  General  discussion. — ^Mr.  McDon- 
OUOH,  commissioner  of  labor  of  New  York,  does  not  consider  the  exclusion  of  those 
who  can  not  read  and  write  to  be  rational.  Some  of  the  greatest  rascals  are  the 
smartest  men.  People  who  come  here  to  make  this  country  their  home  should  be 
considered  desirable  in  most  cases,  but  those  who  come  here  with  the  intention  of 
making  money  to  take  back  with  them  should  be  excluded.  The  effect  of  restrict- 
ive legislation  depends  much  upon  the  way  in  which  the  laws  are  enforced.  The 
witness  believes  that  the  old  requirement  that  steamship  companies  should  give 
a  bond  that  the  immigrant  should  not  become  a  public  charge  witnin  5  years  was  an 
advantageous  one.  The  requirement  that  the  immigrant  carry  at  all  times  when 
seeking  employment  or  the  right  to  vote  a  statement  as  to  his  landing,  etc..  would 
also  be  desirable.     (303-305.) 

Mr.  0*Leary,  factory  inspector  of  New  York,  believes  that  immigration  of  any 
class  of  people  who  do  not  come  of  their  own  free  will  and  by  means  which  they 
have  themselves  created  should  be  prohibited.  Assisted  immigration,  whether 
l)y  relatives  in  this  country  or  otherwise,  is  injurious,  and  is  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  congested  population  in  New  York  and  elsewhere.  No  man  who  has 
stamina  and  self-respect,  and  who  desires  to  get  away  from  unfavorable  condi- 
tions at  home,  should  be  shut  out.    (35, 36.) 
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Ur.  Campbell,  factory  insi)ector  of  Pennsylyania,  thinks  there  is  need  of  restric- 
tion  in  the  interest  of  American  labor.  Inunigrants  now  come  in  droves,  and 
often  po  directly  to  work  in  sweat  shops  or  elewhere  at  starvation  wages,  thos 
redncmg  the  wases  of  Americans.  The  witness  urges  the  desirability  of  investi- 
gation as  to  the  character  of  immigrants  by  consuls  or  other  United  States  officers 
before  emborkation.   The  educational  test  would  perhaps  be  advantageous.   ( 53. ) 

2.  Attitude  of  trade  unions.—Mr.  Spohn,  of  the  Wasnin^n  Building  Trades 
Conncil,  says  uiat  zXL  labor  organizations  favor  some  restnction  of  immigration. 
Some,  such  as  the  bricklayers,  have  suffered  little  direct  competition  from  foreign 
labor,  but  the  injury  to  other  trades  affects  them  also.  The  American  Federation 
of  Labor  favors  a  Law  prohibiting  immigration  absolutely  for  10  years.  Some 
working  people  are  opposed  to  restriction  because  of  their  foreign  parentage,  and 
others  n-om  a  sentiment  that  America  should  be  the  asylum  for  all  oppressed. 
Bat  the  general  sentiment  is  for  restriction.  An  educational  test  is  favored  by 
the  witness.     (147,148.) 

Mr.  Kennedy,  an  organizer  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  says  that 
perhaps  lOper  cent  of  organized  laborers  are  opposed  to  the  restriction  of  immi- 
gration. Tnese  are  larg^y  Americans,  but  include  some  Germans.  Ninety  per 
cent  of  all  think  that  the  present  restrictive  laws  should  be  retained  and  new 
restrictions  added.  The  foreign  born  are  no  less  of  this  opinion  than  the  natives. 
One  idea  which  is  generally  favored  is  that  of  a  tax  of  f25,  $50,  or  $100  on  immi- 
grants. The  organized  workers  do  not  generally  approve  of  an  educational  test. 
That  seems  too  much  like  an  unjust  discrimination  between  working  people. 
(746,747.) 

Mr.  He  ALT,  a  bricklayer,  says  that  practically  every  bricklayers'  local  union 
has  taken  action  favoring  restnction  of  immigration.  Immigration  of  unskilled 
labor  greatly  injures  all,  including  skilled  labor.  Almost  all  labor  organizations 
favor  restriction,  but  they  have  no  definite  plan  worked  out.  The  witness  doubts 
the  advantage  of  educational  qualifications.  Applicants  for  membership  in  the 
Bricklavers'  Union  must  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  of  Canada,  or  must 
have  officially  declared  their  intention  of  becoming  such     ( 159, 160. ) 

Mr.  Gabland  says  that  the  Amal^^amated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel 
Workers  is  unanimous  in  favor  of  restnction.  There  are  enough  men  in  America 
to  do  the  work,  and  further  immigration  tends  to  reduce  wages.    (99. ) 

Mr.  Bbidwell  says  that  the  trade  imions  of  Atlanta  are  in  favor  of  restricting 
immigration  by  an  educational  test,  in  order  to  prevent  a  surplus  of  labor.    (242. ) 

Mr.  Sherman  says  that  the  majority  of  electrical  workers  appear  to  favor 
restriction  of  immigration,  although  there  is  practically  no  competition  of  the 
foreign  bom  in  that  trade.    (^$80.) 

3.  Educational  restriction  and  ability  to  support  onesdf, — ^Mr.  White,  secretary 
of  the  United  Garment  Workers,  after  nointmg  out  the  tendency  of  unrestricted 
immigration  to  depress  the  condition  oi  the  clothing  workers  and  to  perpetuate 
the  sweating  system,  advocates  educational  restrictions,  on  the  ^^und  that  those 
who  are  more  intelligent  will  become  familiar  with  other  conditions  of  life  than 
tiiose  prevailing  in  the  sweated  industries,  that  they  will  naturally  gravitate 
towara  industries  where  wages  are  higher ^and  will  adopt  the  American  standard 
of  living.  The  national  convention  of  the  United  Garment  Workers  has  declared 
itself  in  favor  of  the  Lodge  bill,  and  most  working  people,  including  many  who 
are  themselves  recent  immigrants,  favor  some  such  restnction. 

The  witness  also  believes  that  some  test  of  the  ability  of  the  immigrant  to  take 
care  of  himself  and  to  keep  from  disastrous  competition  with  American  labor 
should  be  attempted.  A  mere  property  qualification  is  not  looked  upon  with 
favor.  A  man  may  have  mental  or  physical  ability  to  earn  a  satisfactory  liveli- 
hood without  property.  Immigrants  should  be  questioned  as  to  the  trades  which 
they  plan  to  enter,  and  should  oe  excluded  unless  they  have,  by  being  skilled  in 
some  line  or  by  possessing  friends  who  are  able  to  secure  them  an  opening  in  a 
trade  which  is  not  overcrowded,  a  practical  certainty  of  being  able  to  support 
themselves  without  depressing  the  condition  of  any  trade.  Those  aiming  to  enter 
upon  farming,  for  example,  would  not  need  to  be  excluded.     (196-198. ) 

4.  Trade^fdon  eards  advocate.— Mr.  Strasser,  of  the  Cigar  Makers*  Union, 
advocates  requiring  aU  who  are  admitted  into  this  country  from  abroad  to  pre- 
sent a  trade-union  card.  The  policy  of  trade  unions  is  to  recognize  duly  organ- 
ized members  of  the  crafts,  regardless  of  nationality.  They  would  not  desire  to 
shut  out  union  members  in  any  way.  Such  a  restriction  as  that  advocated  would 
raise  the  standard  of  workmanship  in  American  trades  and  the  standard  of 
wages.  It  would  open  the  way  for  American  boys  to  find  better  conditions 
of  employment.    The  witness  also  believes  in  educational  restrictions  on  immi- 
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mition,  in  defatQt  of  the  one  advocated,  and  thinks  that  trade  nnions  generally 
have  favored  the  Lodge  bill.    (264-266. ) 

£•  Special  problems— Ifliscellaneous.^1.  Aliens  on  vvblie  vxyrka.— 
Mr.  Mct)ONOUOH,  commissioner  of  labor  of  New  York,  says  that  the  law  in 
I^ew  York  providing  that  none  but  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  be  employed 
npon  public  works  is  continually  violated.  This  was  notoriously  the  case  in  the 
Tecent  improvements  on  the  Erie  Canal.  Any  man  seeking  employment  who 
merely  signed  a  card  stating  that  he  was  an  American  citizen,  without  proof,  was 
accepted.  The  witness  found,  by  an  investigation  through  a  special  agent,  that 
only  about  1,000  out  of  15,000  employed  were  American  citizens,  the  great  body 
being  Italian  aliens.  The  wages  paid  were  13^  cents  per  hour,  the  rate  for  similar 
work  elsewhere  being  at  least  15  cents.  The  superintendent  of  public  works  might 
have  annulled  contracts  for  this  violation  of  law.  but  evidence  is  difficult  to  secure, 
«nd  there  is  no  one  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  the  law.  The  witness  does  not  believe 
that  many  men  become  naturalized  especially  for  the  purpose  of  securing  public 
employment.  He  does  think  that  a  requirement  that  immijg^nts  be  given  a  full 
record  as  to  their  landing,  etc.,  to  be  presented  on  application  for  employment, 
would  be  of  advantage,  especially  if  some  authority  were  given  the  right  to  examine 
these  certificates.    (803,  305. ) 

Mr.  Spohn  thinks  that  Federal  and  State  laws  should  be  passed  prohibiting  the 
^mplovment  of  aliens  on  public  works.  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  ana  Wyoming  are 
the  only  States  now  having  such  laws.  Aliens  are  largely  employed  by  contract- 
ors, and  since,  usually,  the  State  provides  that  the  maximum  rate  of  wages  shall 
be  paid  on  public  works,  the  aliens,  who  are  seldom  unionists,  get  the  benefit  of 
the  high  scale  which  unions  have  succeeded  in  establishing.  Aliens  have  been 
employed  on  the  Congressional  Library  and  on  the  new  post-office.  Municipalities 
-coxud,  x>erhaps,  though  this  is  somewhat  doubtful  without  authority  from  States, 
pass  ordinances  of  this  nature  for  their  own  public  works.    (149.) 

2.  International  trade  unions. — Mr.  Healt  says  that  several  trades  have  affilia- 
tions with  unions  in  England  or  Europe  generally,  e.  g.,  carpenters.  To  some 
'extent  foreign  skilled  laborers  of  these  trades  come  over  temporarily  for  work  and 
are  recognized  by  unions  here,  but  usually  a  special  initiation  fee  is  charfl^ed. 
However,  such  international  unions  doubtless  stimulate  immigration  somewhat. 
(159, 160.) 

3.  Naturalization, — ^Mr.  OXeary  thinks  a  law  should  be  passed  requiring 
immigrants  to  remain  5  vears  before  applying  for  citizenship,  and  requiring 
abilil^  to  read  and  write  the  English  language,  and  a  certificate  of  sobriety  and 
morality  as  conditions  of  naturalization.  The  evil  effects  on  American  institu- 
tions of  the  present  ease  of  naturalization  are  serious.  At  the  last  election  in  New 
York  5  newly  naturalized  Poles  stood  at  a  voting  place  and  practically  offered 
their  votes  for  $25.  On  being  threatened  with  arrest  for  taking  money,  4  went 
away  and  did  not  vote  at  all.    (36. ) 

4.  CJdneae  immigration — New  Zealand, — Mr.  Lusk  says  that  a  tax  of  $500  a  head 
is  laid  on  Chinese  immigrants  to  New  Zealand.  There  is  no  such  tax  on  the 
Japanese,  but  they  have  made  no  attempt  to  come.  There  is  a  strong  feeling  all 
over  Australia  against  the  importation  of  what  may  be  called  inferior  races, 
because  of  the  effect  upon  labor.    (894.) 

5.  Steamship  companies  and  immigration. — ^Mr.  Wright,  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Labor,  says  that  the  steamship  companies  have  agents  all  through 
eastern  Europe  for  drumming  up  passengers.  Since  passengers  can  go  from  Italy 
to  Chicago  for  a  fare  equal  to  that  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  this  influence  is 
very  strong.   Regulation  of  the  steamship  lines  is  necessary  on  this  account.    (21 . ) 

VnX.  LABOR  ORaANIZATIONS. 

A.  CompositioiiY  membership*  etc*— 1.  Number  of  m^embers  in  trade 
unions. — ^Mr.  Wright,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  says  that  the 
Knights  of  Labor  reached  their  highest  membership  in  1887,  when  there  were 

?robably  about  1 ,000 ,000  members.  The  present  numlier  is  probably  about  100,000. 
'his  great  decrease  has  been  due  to  the  socialistic  tendencies  of  the  organization, 
especially  to  the  attempt  to  place  ^1  wage  workers  on  one  level.  The  American 
Federation  of  Labor  has  grown  to  a  membership  of  about  050,000  (1899).  Its 
prosperity  has  been  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  it  retains  the  separate  organiza- 
tion of  each  trade  and  regards  the  separate  interests  of  the  different  trades.  (9-10. ) 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  unions  and  of  members  for  each 
quarter  of  the  years  1897-98  in  the  State  of  New  York: 
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TotcU  number  of  unions  and  members. 


Year  and  quarter. 


1897. 

Fint  Quarter 

Second  quarter 

Thiid  quarter 

FoQith  quarter 

1898. 

Fint  Quarter 

8ea»ia  quarter 

Third  quarter 

Vooith  quarter 


Number 

of 
unions. 


927 

976 

1,009 

1,029 


1,04« 
1,079 
1,087 
1,139 


Total  memberBhip  on  last 
day  of  quarter. 


Men.      Women. 


188,249 
147,105 
162,690 
167,260 


173,849 
164,802 
163,515 
167,894 


4,821 
4,101 
6,764 
6,712 


6, 606 
7.538 
7,506 
7,453 


Total. 


142,570 
151,206 
168,454 
178,962 


179,965 
172,840 
171.067 
174,847 


The  proportion  of  workmen  belonging  to  unions  conld  not  be  ascertained,  but 
is  hardly  more  than  one-tenth.  The  stationary  engineers  and  the  stonecutters 
are  among  the  most  strongly  organized  trades.  The  clothing  cutters  organize 
only  when  they  are  out  of  work,  while  the  organization  of  longshoremen  has  been 
broken  up.     (McDonough,  d07,  308. ) 

Mr.  McMackin,  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  of  New  York,  states  that  the 
membership  of  the  labor  organizations  of  that  State  decreased  about  100.000  from 
1892  to  1897.  On  June  80, 1897,  there  were  976  labor  organizations  in  the  State, 
with  151,206  members.  On  June  30, 1900,  there  were  1,603  anions,  with  247,602 
members.  Mr.  McMackin  believes  that  the  organizations  now  include  75  per  cent 
of  the  workers  at  the  mechanical  trades  in  the  State.  If  all  classes  of  wage- 
earners  are  included,  however,  the  organizations  embrace  perhaps  one-eighth  of 
the  whole.  The  recent  growth  has  been  chiefly  outside  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
The  city  has  for  some  time  b€«n  pretty  thoroughly  organized.    (799-801. ) 

Mr.  Kennedy,  State  organizer  of  the  AmericanFederation  of  Labor  in  Indiana, 
says  that  labor  organizations  are  stronger  in  the  State  than  they  were  5  years  ago, 
but  not  quite  as  strong  as  they  were  10  years  ago.  The  old  and  well-organi^d 
trades  maintained  their  wages  and  hours  and  their  organization  through  the 
hard  times;  but  the  new  organizations  lost  members,  and  some  of  them  dis- 
appeared. Those  that  were  weakened  are  recovering  their  lost  ground,  and  new 
organizations  are  taking  the  place  of  those  that  were  desbroyed.    (789.) 

Ml'.  LusK,  a  former  memoer  of  the  New  Zealand  parhament,  is  under  the 
impression  that  up  to  1899  about  three-fifths  of  all  laoor  in  New  Zealand  was 
organized.  All  coal  miners  are  organized  throughout  the  colony,  and  so  are  the 
employees  of  the  government  railways.    (886, 887.) 

2.  Causes  of  gravpth. — Mr.  McMackin,  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  of  New 
York,  says  that  a  prosperous  condition  of  business  tends  to  cause  prosperity  and 
growth  of  lalx>r  organizations.  The  sweat-shop  workers,  for  instance, liave  been 
organized  to  the  number  of  ^any  thousands  when  business  has  been  good.  When 
bofiiness  drops  the  organization  ceases  to  exist.  When  business  conditions  seem 
to  justify  a  aemand  for  increased  wages,  the  workers  tend  to  organize  and  make 
the  demand  and  enforce  it  by  strikes.    (799, 807. ) 

3.  Trade  unions  in  unskilled  labor, — ^Mr.  McNeill,  author  of  The  Labor  Move- 
ment, testifieB  that  some  of  the  strongest  unions  are  composed  of  unskilled  labor 
and  they  have  had  great  influence  in  increasing  wages.  In  a  recent  instance  car- 
penters of  high  skill  on  a  public  building  received  less  wages  than  hod-carriers, 
the  latter  being  organized.    (115.) 

Mr.  Gilbert,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  says  that  unions  of  unskilled  labor  in  New  York  State  are  princi- 
pally connected  with  public  and  municipal  works.  During  the  recent  period  of 
mgher  prices  there  have  been  an  unusual  number  of  strikes  of  unskilled  workers, 
many  of  them  arising  from  differences  of  construction  of  the  8-hour  law.    (877.) 

4.  Organization  of  agricultural  laborers, — Mr.  (H-ompers  says  that  the  farm 
laborers  are  oi^;anized  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  A  few  unions  have  been 
formed  in  Ohio,  in  Elinois,  and  in  New  York,  in  affiliation  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  Mr.  GK)mx)ers  hopes  that  he  has  discovered  the  American 
Joseph  Arch  who  is  to  bring  the  agricultural  laborers  into  a  great  national  union. 
His  hopes  refer  particularly  to  the  wage-earners  upon  the  farms;  but  he  would 
also  include  the  farm  owners  so  far  as  they  are  not  regular  employers  of  labor. 
He  would  not  regard  most  American  farmers  as  employers  in  the  modem  sense. 
(647-649.) 
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5.  Eacepr^udice.^1^.  Smith,  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration  of  New 
Jersey,  savs  that  a  carpenters'  union  in  Atlantic  City  refused  to  admit  5  Jews  who 
had  been  brought  there  by  a  Philadelphia  contractor,  and  compelled  the  employer 
to  remove  them.    Thev  were  rejected  because  of  their  race.    (981 . ) 

6.  The  color  line  in  labor  organizations, — (See  also,  especially  as  to  unions  in  the 
South ,  pp.  45, 46. )  Mr.  Qompers  says  that  the  labor  unions,  even  in  the  South,  often 
take  in  colored  people  as  well  as  white;  and  when  they  do  not,  they  encourage 
their  organization  in  separate  unions.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  white  often 
do  not  care  to  meet  the  colored  in  the  union  rooms,  even  though  they  work  side 
by  side.  The  white  workmen  are  ready  to  support  the  colored  workmen  in  their 
demands,  as  was  shown  some  years  ago  in  New  Orleans,  when  all  the  white  labor 
unions  in  the  city  went  on  strike  to  secure  recognition  of  a  union  of  colored 
teamsters.  If  any  action  is  ti^en  by  white  worlnnen  in  the  South  which  seems 
prejudicial  to  the  colored  it  is  because  the  colored  men,  individually,  or  generally 
m  some  trade,  have  let  themselves  be  used  as  a  whip  by  employers  to  cow  the 
white  men  and  compel  them  to  accept  low  conditions  of  labor.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  personal  prejudice  or  color  prejudice.  When  white  people  and  colored 
people  are  organized  in  the  same  trade  the  union  insists  upon  the  same  wages 
witnout  regard  to  color. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  does  not  permit  the  color  line  to  be  drawn 
in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  organization  affiliated  with  it.  The  federation 
once  refused  a  banquet  which  was  offered  to  its  convention  in  Birmingham,  Ala. , 
because  8  colored  delegates  were  not  included  in  the  invitation.  The  officers  oi 
the  GiKarmakers'  International  Union  once  left  a  hotel  because  the  treasurer,  a 
colored  man,  was  given  a  separate  room  outside  the  dining  room  for  his  meals. 
(647,648.) 

7.  International  relations  of  unions, — Mr.  Spohn,  representing  the  Building 
Trades  Coxmcil  of  Washingrton,  says  that  sevei-al  of  the  building  trades  have 
international  unions  embracing  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Tne  advantage 
of  this  plan  to  American  workmen  is  that  Canadians  coming  in  do  not  underbid 
union  wages.  They  are  received  into  local  unions  and  receive  the  same  w^^s  as 
the  United  States  members.  Wages  are  lower  in  Canada  than  in  the  united 
States  and  also  lower  in  the  United  States  along  the  border  than  elsewhere.  This 
is  because  of  the  comx)etition  of  nonunion  labor,  Canadian  and  other.     (146,147.) 

Mr.  Strasser,  former  p^resident  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  Union,  declares  that  the 
trade  unions  have  no  national  animosities.  They  embrace  the  members  of  the 
craft  in  the  entire  world  and  their  interests  ever;^here  are  identical.  The  Cigax 
Makers'  Union  has  an  arrangement  with  the  unions  of  other  countries  for  inter- 
change of  membership  cards,  and  any  person  coming  to  this  country  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  a  foreign  union  must  be  accepted  b}r  the  unions  here.  The  witness  believes 
that  it  would  be  advisable  to  restrict  immigration  to  those  who  have  union  curds. 
(264,265.) 

8.  Expulsion  from  unions. — Mr.  Gompebs  declares  that  he  has  never  advocated 
the  expulsion  of  any  man  from  any  union.  Expulsion  is  capital  punishment  so 
far  as  trade  unions  are  concerned,  and  ought  not  to  be  inflicted  except  for 
the  gpiBvest  crime  which  a  worldngman  can  be  guilty  of  against  his  fellow- 
worfingman.     (604.) 

B.    Eflects   of   wnienfsHi— AdTanta^es  and   dtaadTantaves.— 

1.  General  advantaaes, — Mr.  McNeill,  author  of  The  Labor  Movement,  declares 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  liberty  of  contract  between  a  single  wage-worker 
and  an  employer.  It  first  becomes  X)ossible  through  the  efforts  of  trade  unions. 
The  union  is  to  the  laborer  what  a  republican  form  of  government  is  to  the  citi- 
zen— ^it  gives  him  freedom.  Unions  have  first  made  labor  problems  a  matter  of 
interest  to  the  people  generallv  and  have  increased  respect  for  labor.  They  have 
brought  back  self-respect  and  have  had  a  strong  educational  influence.  Drunken- 
ness and  other  bad  habits  are  frowned  upon  by  unions.    (114-118.) 

Mr.  BRiDWELL,of  the  Atlanta  Federation  of  Trades,  thinks  that  one  of  the 
advantoges  of  the  organization  of  labor  is  that  it  tends  to  increase  intelligence 
and  skill.  The  chief  object  is  to  protect  labor  against  capital  and  secure  a  just 
compensation  for  it.  Labor  must  organize,  since  capital  is  strong  and  often  itself 
organized.  Trade  unions  also  accomplish  much  by  agitation  for  remedial  laws. 
(236.) 

2.  EvUs  and  abuses  generally, ^Mr,  N.  F.  Thompson  says:  **  Labor  organiza- 
tions are  to-day  the  greatest  menace  to  this  Grovemment  that  exists  inside  or 
outside  the  pale  of  our  national  domain.  Their  influence  for  disruption  and  disor- 
ganization of  society  is  far  more  dangerous  to  the  perpetuation  of  our  Government 
m  its  purity  antl  power  than  would  be  the  hostile  array  on  our  borders  of  the 
armies  of  the  entire  world  combined.  *  *  *  If  I  could  make  this  statement 
any  stronger  or  clearer  I  would  gladly  do  so." 
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Mr.  Thompaon^s  objections  to  labor  organizations  seem  to  be  based  npon  their 
Tise  of  the  strike  and  the  boycott,  and  in  particular  npon  the  growing  tendency  to 
united  action  on  the  part  of  different  labor  organizations,  resulting  in  sympathetic 
strikes.  *^  Organizations  teaching  such  theories  should  be  held  as  treasonable  in 
their  character,  and  their  leaders  worse  than  traitors  to  their  country."  In  fur- 
ther specification  of  the  objectionable  features  of  labor  organizations,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son s^s  that  many  of  their  leaders  are  avowed  socialists,  and  use  the  organiza- 
tions for  the  propagation  of  socialist  doctrines;  that  they  are  destroying  respect 
for  law  and  autnority  among  the  working  classes:  that  they  demand  class  legis- 
lation, in  that  they  try  to  exclude  nonunion  men  from  public  employment;  that 
they  destroy  the  n^ht  of  individual  contract  between  employers  and  employees; 
that  they  ''  demand  the  discharge  of  men  who  risk  life  to  protect  employers' 
interests  during  strikes; "  that  they  bring  public  reproach  upon  the  judicisJ  tri- 
bunals of  the  country. 

At  the  samte  time  Mr.  Thompson  declares  that  he  does  not  question  the  right  of 
labor  *'  to  organize  for  any  legitimate  purpose."  He  defines  legitimate  purposes 
to  include  '*  the  bettering  of  their  condition  in  every  way."  He  admits  that  the 
workingmen  ought  certainly  to  have  a  voice  in  fixing  the  hours  of  labor  and  the 
conditions  under  which  they  work.     (756,757,  759,  772. ) 

Mr.  Coffin  says  that  Birmingham,  Ala.,  is  a  very  strong  organization  town, 
and  that  he  considers  the  labor  organizations  one  of  the  greatest  menaces  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  city.  It  is  true  that  the  local  industries  are  pro8x>erous  as  yet, 
but  it  is  almost  imx>oesible  for  employers  there  to  compete  with  outside  places. 
Mr.  Coffin  cites  a  large  building  for  which  bids  were  advertised  for.  Birmingham 
contractors  were  far  underbid  oy  an  Atlanta  firm,  which  was  able  to  bring  work- 
men from  Atlanta  at  75  cents  per  day  less  than  the  Birmingham  contractors  had 
to  pay.  It  is  true  that  Birmingham  sends  its  iron  all  over  the  world  in  spite  of 
labor  organizations.  That  can  be  done  because  the  coal  and  the  iron  and  the  flux 
can  be  dag  out  of  the  same  acre  of  ground.     (796.) 

Mr.  YouNQ,  manager  of  the  Fair  department  store,  d^cago,  believes  that  labor 
organizations  are  a  good  thing  so  long  as  they  devote  themselves  to  controlling 
wages  and  hours.  &  believes  that  men  who  receive  $3.50  or  $4  a  day  might  be 
reduced  by  competition  to  $1.50  when  hard  times  come  on;  but  the  umon  is  able 
to  maintain  wages  at  $4,  and  there  are  just  as  many  days'  work  to  be  had  at  $4 
as  there  would  be  at  $1.50.  Mr.  Young  objects  to  the  policy  of  dictating  how 
much  work  a  man  shall  do  in  a  day,  and  also  to  the  attempt  to  exclude  nonunion 
men  from  employment.  He  mentions  an  instance  in  whicn  a  man  who  had  kept 
out  of  the  union  of  his  trade,  and  had  perhaps  talked  rather  harshly  against 
anions,  was  rejected  when  he  applied  for  membership.  The  man  was  finally 
receiv^  when  the  union  found  that  it  could  not  drive  him  from  his  employment. 
(699,701,702.) 

3.  Effect  on  relations  with  emplayera — Union  policy » — Mr.  Pebxixs,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Ci^r  Makers'  International  Union,  consiaers  trade  unions  necessary, 
both  for  ofifensive  and  for  defensive  action,  and  the  more  so  because  capital  itself  is 
combined.  Trade-unionists  are  not  pessimists  nor  theorists ;  they  are  opportunists. 
They  seek  to  improve  the  conditions  of  labor  steadily,  leaving  to  future  genera- 
tions to  effect  the  ultimate  emancii^ation  of  labor  and  to  decide  on  the  ultimate 
industrial  system. 

Without  collective  action,  laborers,  especially  under  modern  industrial  condi- 
tions, have  little  real  personal  liberty  or  liberty  of  contract.  Wherever  actual 
¥rage  contracts  are  made  the  terms  are  dictated  oy  the  employers,  and  the  work- 
men must  usually  accept  them  or  starve.  Improved  machinery  and  the  sub- 
division of  labor  have  made  each  workman  dependent  on  the  work  of  others.  All 
the  workmen  in  a  shop  must  work  the  same  number  of  hours,  and  no  one  of  them 
can  determine  his  own  concUtions  of  labor.  By  organizing  and  bargaining  col- 
lectively with  employers,  through  joint  agreements,  conciliation,  and  arbitration, 
the  workmen  are  able  to  protect  themselves  and  enjoy  something  of  personal 
liberty.  The  witness  does  not  believe  that  the  liberty  of  the  individual  workman 
is  curtailed  if  a  majority  of  those  working  in  an  industry  or  in  a  shop  decide  to 
demand  higher  wages  or  other  changes  and  to  quit  work  collectively  if  they  do 
not  get  them. 

As  to  the  personal  liberty  of  the  employer  over  against  the  trade  union  the  wit- 
ness is  not  so  clear.  He  believes  that,  in  the  right  of  the  employer  to  contract 
with  his  men  collectively  according  to  the  best  terms  he  can  secure,  he  has  liberty. 
The  rights  of  the  men  interest  the  witness  especially.  *'  The  other  side,  in  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  is  able  to  take  care  of  itself. "  The  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number  is  the  priterion,  and  according  to  this  the  employer  has  not  the  right  to 
fix  wages  at  a  rate  where  it  is  impossible  for  his  men  to  live  properly;  but,  on 
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the  other  hand,  the  arbitrary  fixing  of  prices  by  a  trade  union  is  justifiable. 
Employees  can  not  ask  for  too  much.  But  the  exx>erience  of  the  witness  is  that 
the  trade  unions  are  alwajrs  more  than  fair  in  fixing  prices,  and  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  them  to  maintain  an  inordinate  scale.     (173-177.) 

Mr.  Campbell^  factory  insx>ector  of  I^nnsylvania,  is  of  the  opinion  that  at  the 
present  time  l^e^  ititeresks  of  workmen  are  best  furthered  by  a  conservative  and 
reasonable  ^licy,  with  mutual^concessions  between  employers  and  employees, 
avoiding  strikes.  In  .the  eaflier  days  of  trade  unionism  an  ag^essive  policy  was 
more  necessary.  Employers  are  favorably  disposed  toward  unions  conservatively 
managed.    (46, 48. ) 

Mr.  Hanson,  of  Memphis,  believes  that  labor  organization  is  beneficial  to  the 
employers  as  well  as  to  the  employees,  b^auseMt  gives  them  at  all  times  a  com- 
petent class  of  woi(^m%n  y^Jlo  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  interests  of  the  employer 
and  the  employee  are  identical.  He  says  that  all  members  of  organized  labor 
believe  that  peaceable  methods  should  be  used  to  the  fullest  extent  consistent 
with  their  rignts.     (587.) 

Mr.  Fry,  president  of  the  National  Glass  Company,  says  that  nonunion  men 
naturally  thmk  that  they  are  imposed  upon.  Even  though  they  may  be  getting 
better  wajg^es  than  union  men,  they  feel  tnat  they  are  looked  down  upon  by  their 
brethren  in  the  union  factories.  Public  feeling  is  rather  in  favor  of  union  labor, 
yet  Mr.  Fry  very  much  doubts  whether  in  reality  it  is  any  better  for  the  men. 
Still  it  is  unfortunately  true  that  manufacturers  in  general,  when  they  have  non- 
union labor,  try  to  get  their  work  done  at  the  lowest  possible  rates  and  do  not 
seek  the  good  of  their  employees.  This  is  the  thing  which  has  made  labor 
organizations  almost  a  necessity.    (898, 901-908. ) 

Mr.  Carhartt,  a  manufacturer  of  workingmen's  clothing,  says  that  for  the  first 
8  years  after  he  started  his  business  his  working  people  were  not  organized. 
From  the  first  he  had  paid  them  the  highest  wages.  The  goods  he  made  were 
largely  bought  by  locomotive  engineers  and  the  better  class  of  artisans.  Many 
letters  came  in  from  men  who  wanted  to  bu^  union-made  goods  and  desired  him 
to  organize  his  factory.  He  wrote  to  the  United  Garment  W  orkers  and  succeeded 
in  ^tting  organizers  to  come  to  the  factory.  He  had  trouble  to  get  the  employees 
to  join  the  organization.  They  did  not  see  that  they  had  anything  to  gain  by  it. 
He  told  them  that  they  should  be  willing  to  contribute  their  share  in  dues  to  help 
others  who  might  be  less  liberally  treated. 

Mr.  Carhartt  has  never  changed  the  rate  of  wages;  he  signed  an  agreement 
when  the  union  was  first  formed  and  it  has  never  been  altered.  His  experience 
in  dealing  with  organized  labor  has  been  altogether  satisfactory.  Many  little 
complaints  are  settled  by  the  employees  in  their  own  meetings  and  never  presented 
to  tne  firm.  When  complaints  do  come  to  the  firm,  they  are  presented  in  an 
orderly  way  by  a  committee,  and  the  firm  feels  that  it  is  dealing  with  a  consti- 
tuted authority.  When  a  person  is  discharged  he  generally  complains  to  the 
grievance  committee.  The  grievance  committee  investigates  the  matter  and  is 
generally  satisfied  that  justice  has  been  done.  Often  discharged  employees  are 
given  another  chance  on  the  appeal  of  the  organization;  and  in  such  cases  the 
organization  feels  responsible  for  them,  admonishes  them,  and  helps  to  keep  them 
in  order.  One  of  the  first  desires  of  organized  workers  is  to  have  tne  organization 
recognized,  and  this  is  a  desire  which  Mr.  Carhartt  entirely  approves.  (661,662, 
673,674.) 

Mr.  N.  F.  Thompson  says  that  as  soon  as  laborers  are  organized  trouble  is 
stirred  up  between  them  ana  their  employers.  The  plumbers  of  Birmingham ,  Ala. , 
had  been  working  peacefully  9  hours  a  day  for  25  or  30  cents  an  hour;  about  8 
months  before  Mr.  Thompson's  testimony  they  were  unionized,  and  they  at  once 
demanded  an  8-hour  day  and  50  cents  an  hour.  They  got  it,  though  it  was  grossly 
unjust  to  the  contractors.  The  contractors  were  unoer  contracts,  which,  under 
the  altered  conditions,  entailed  heavy  loss. 

The  evil  education  which  the  unions  give  to  the  working  classes  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  indictments  against  them.  The  workers  are  led  to  believe  that  their 
employers  are  un  ust  to  them  and  are  getting  un  undue  proportion  of  the  product. 
This  impression  may  possibly  be  correct  in  some  cases,  Mr.  Thompson  admits, 
but  in  some  cases  he  believes  it  to  be  due  to  wrong  education.  The  labor  unions 
lead  their  members  to  consider  capital  their  natural  enemy,  and  that  is  a  mistake. 
Mr.  Thompson  cites  the  manager  of  a  coal  mining  concern  who  says  that  he 
worked  his  men  for  12  years  on  such  terms  that  if  any  one  of  them  wanted  to  ask 
anything  he  did  not  hesitate  to  come  to  the  office  and  the  manager  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  go  directly  among  the  men.  But  now,  if  the  manager  approaches  the  men  on 
any  question,  he  is  referred  to  the  organization.  It  has  driven  him  from  his  inter- 
est in  them.    Mr-  Thompson  feels  that  he  can  not  give  too  high  a  commendation 
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to  Chief  Arthur,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotiye  Engineers.  ''  If  all  labor 
leaders  were  like  him  there  would  be  no  trouble. "    ( 758-761 ,  778, 774. ) 

Mr.  CoFPiN  says  that  as  an  employer  be  claims  tbe  right  to  hire  any  competent 
man  he  chooses.  Wben  a  labor  organization  undertakes  to  control  his  affairs 
without  regard  to  bis  opinions,  it  transcends  its  rights  and  trenches  upon  bis.  If 
the  unions  would  take  in  only  competent  men,  as  they  pretend;  if  they  would 
make  the  union  card  an  absolute  pledge  of  competency,  an  employer  would  not 
hesitate  to  agree  to  employ  oidy  union  labor.  But  an  injustice  is  done  to  the 
employer  when  be  is  compelled  to  take  the  incompetent  as  well  as  the  competent, 
and  to  pay  the  unskillful  man  tbe  price  which  is  established  for  tbe  skillful. 
(780, 785, 787, 7»5.) 

4  Influence  on  strikes. — Mr.  Mbisel,  president  of  the  Kidder  Press  Company, 
maintains  that  tbe  recent  strike  in  bis  factory  was  due  to  tbe  agitation  of  union 
men.  They  began  to  secure  a  large  number  of  members  among  tbe  employees  of 
the  company  in  tbe  spring  of  1899,  and  intimidated  men  by  tbe  threat  that  if  they 
did  not  join  the  union  they  could  find  no  job  at  any  otber  establishment  and  also 
by  threats  of  bodily  harm.  Tbe  company,  after  tbe  strike  was  inaugurated, 
refused  to  have  any  dealings  with  tbe  union.  Tbe  witness  believes  that  no  manu- 
facturer can  afford  to  allow  himself  to  be  dictated  to  by  employees  or  by  trade 
unions.     (351,352.) 

Mr.  Gk)MP£BS  says  that  wben  a  union  is  first  formed  it  is  likely  to  bave  many 
strikes.  As  time  passes  tJie  number  is  diminished.  Those  who  have  just  formed 
a  union  imagine  tbat  it  is  omnipotent.  Tbe  employer  who  has  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  desu  witb.  unions  resents  the  assumption  of  the  men  to  appear  by  com- 
mittee, and  imagines  tbat  it  is  an  attack  on  bis  right  to  bis  property.  But  wben 
the  organization  has  given  tbe  employer  a  costly  lesson,  and  wben  the  men  them- 
selves bave  felt  tbe  pangs  of  hunger,  tbey  are  ready  to  meet  each  other  to  discuss 
each  other's  claims.     (606-608. ) 

Mr.  Kennedy,  Indiana  State  or^nizer  of  tbe  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
says  tbat  labor  organizations  discipline  the  working  people  and  streng^then  and 
elevate  their  moral  character.  The  organizations  are  a  conservative  influence. 
They  prevent  more  strikes  than  tbey  make.  Tbe  record  shows  that  more  than 
half  of  tbe  strikes  in  Indiana  during  the  two  years  in  which  an  accurate  record  of 
them  has  been  kept  bave  been  strikes  of  unorganized  men.  The  organizer  goes 
where  sucb  a  strike  exists,  organizes  tbe  men,  and  is  then  able  to  enect  a  settle- 
ment wbicb  would  not  otherwise  bave  been  possible.  Tbe  witness  cites  an 
instance  from  bis  own  experience.  In  a  flint-glass  factory  where  400  unorganized 
men  were  employed,  one  little  group  struck  and  stopi)ea  tbe  whole  plant.  Mr. 
Eennedjr  organized  tbe  men  and  induced  them  all  to  go  back  to  work.  They  sent 
a  committee  to  tbe  employer  and  used  every  means  to  get  a  settlement  of  the 
di£Sculty.  Tbey  succeeded,  and  the  demand  which  tbey  nad  made  was  granted 
without  furtber  cessation  of  work.     (741, 742.  > 

Mr.  ScHAFFER  declares  tbat  he  does  not  believe  in  strikes,  and  he  thinks  that 
workingmen  can  be  educated  so  tbat  they  will  prefer  conservative  action.  It 
will  be  but  a  short  time  before  tbe  most  skeptical  of  tbe  working  classes  will  be 
convinced  of  the  advantages  of  organization.    (308.) 

5.  Effect  in  promoting  order, — Mr.  Perkins,  president  of  the  Cigar  Makers' 
International  Union,  believes  tbat  were  it  not  for  tbe  trade  unions  tbe  discontent 
of  the  workmen  in  some  of  our  large  cities  in  times  of  industrial  depression  might 
lead  to  great  lawlessness,  possibly  to  destroying  the  city.  Union  members  feel 
the  hardship  of  the  depression  more  even  than  nonuniomsts,  but  the  opportunity 
to  express  themselves  in  their  own  meetings,  under  proper  discipline,  prevents 
them  from  joining  in  lawless  gatherings,  while  their  relief  measures  tend  in  tbe 
same  direction.     (172, 173.) 

6.  Effect  on  hourSy  wages,  and  general  welfare. — Mr.  Kennedy,  organizer  for 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  says  that  tbe  unorganized  trades  work  longer 
than  the  organized,  and  that  even  wben  overtime  is  worked  by  both  classes  the 
organized  get  from  50  to  100  per  cent  more  pay  per  hour  than  during  their  regu- 
hir  employment,  while  tbe  unorganized  get  only  their  regular  rate.     (745. ) 

Mr.  GoM PERS  regards  the  influence  of  labor  organizations  on  wages  as  favor- 
able and  important  on  several  accounts.  The  industrial  crisis  of  1893  to  1898 
would  have  been  much  more  intense  without  them,  and  would  have  lasted  longer. 
The  oi]ganizations  prevented  large  and  continuous  reductions  of  wages  during 
that  time.  Wben  wages  were  forced  down  it  was  because  the  organization,  u 
one  existed,  was  weaki  as  in  the  case  of  tbe  textile  workers.  Great  reductions  of 
wages  would  have  diminished  the  consuming  power  of  tbe  working  x>eople,  and 
so  would  have  reacted  on  the  demand  for  goods,  and  would  further  nave  intensi- 
fied tbe  distress  and  misery.    Wben  tbe  depression  be^an  to  pass  away  tbe  labor 
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organizations  were  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  improved  conditions  and  get 
some  share  of  the  incre'^sing  prosperity  for  their  members.  This  effect  of  labor 
organizations  is  plainly  seen  when  one  compares  the  conditions  at  the  close  of 
the  depression  in  the  seventies  with  those  at  the  close  of  the  depression  in  the 
nineties.  From  1873  to  1879  organizations  of  labor  dwindled  away,  nntil  in  1877 
there  were  not  more  than  50,000  organized  workmen  on  the  American  continent. 
When  the  revival  of  industry  came  the  workers  were  not  in  a  position  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  It  was  not  nntil  1883  or  1884  that  they  really  began  to  profit  by- 
it.  In  1899  the  workmen  were  organized,  and  they  began  at  once  to  reap  some  of 
the  benefits. 

It  is  not  only  organized  workmen  themselves  who  profit  by  organization..  The 
employing  classes  can  get  unorganized  workers,  as  a  rule,  to  work  below  the 
scale  of  organized  labor,  but  the  disparity  can  not  be  made  too  great,  and  as  the 
wages  of  the  organized  workmen  go  up  those  of  the  unorganized  are  affected  also. 
(615.) 

Mr.  Gompers  says  that  the  standard  wage  determined  by  the  unions  is  always 
a  minimum  and  not  a  maximum.  It  is  a  living  wage,  below  which  workmen 
ought  not  to  be  asked  to  nve  their  labor.  The  unions  have  no  objection  to  the 
employers  paying  as  hi^h  wages  as  they  may  wish  to  pay.  The  better  qualified 
workman  genersJly  receives  more  than  the  minimum  scale.  The  best  compositors , 
the  best  proof  readers,  the  best  iron  molders,  hatters,  furniture  workers,  brick- 
layers, all  get  more  than  the  standard  wage  of  their  crafts.  In  some  callmgB,  as 
in  that  of  the  hod  carriers,  there  may  be  no  difference  between  the  wages  of  indi- 
viduals when  a  standard  wage  has  been  fixed,  but  that  is  because  there  is  little 
room  for  difference  in  excellence  of  work.     (605, 613.) 

Mr.  Perkins  says  trade  unions  tend  to  increase  wages  and  thus  enable  the  masses 
to  consume  more  commodities.  Since  the  main  cause  of  industrial  depression  is 
underconsumption,  due  to  the  small  pay  of  the  working  classes,  the  tendency  of 
unionism  is  to  check  such  depression.     (173.) 

Mr.  Wbioht  refers  to  the  fact  that  wages  in  printing  offices  were  maintained, 
despite  the  business  depression  since  1893,  through  the  strength  of  the  unions. 
(15.) 

Mr.  Saywabd,  secretary  of  the  Master  Builders'  Association  of  Boston,  believes 
that  there  are  a  good  many  cases  in  which  men  of  superior  ability  get  more  than 
the  minimum  rate  of  wages  fixed  by  the  unions.  He  considers  that  the  fixed  min- 
imum rate  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  contractors  in  establishing  a  rule  which 
can  not  readily  be  evaded.  The  minimum  rate  prevails  even  with  employers  who 
are  not  members  of  the  association  and  who  hire  nonunion  workmen.  He  once 
asked  a  very  prominent  nonunion  employer,  who  said  he  would  not  have  a  union 
man  work  for  him,  why  he  did  not  put  his  men  back  to  the  old  10-hour  rule  and 
the  old  rates  of  wages.  The  answer  was  that  he  could  not.  If  he  tried  to  go 
back  to  the  old  wages  and  old  hours  he  would  not  have  a  man  left.     (849.) 

Mr.  BussELL,  a  working  ^oemaker  of  Massachusetts,  believes  that  trade  unions 
are  injurious  to  the  worMng  classes,  apparently  even  to  their  own  members,  but 
especially  to  others,  whom  they  often  seek  to  prevent  from  getting  employment. 
Whatever  increases  the  opportunities  for  employment  is  beneficial,  and  whatever 
decreases  them  is  injurious,  and  trade  unions  tend  in  the  latter  direction.  The 
witness  has  never  known  of  a  union  which  has  trained  up,  or  created  capital  for, 
employers  of  labor.  Instead,  they  have  raised  great  sums  and  wasted  them  in 
labor  wars.  The  general  disposition  of  employers  is  to  do  the  best  possible  by 
their  employees.     (337-839.) 

7.  Securing  of  employment, — ^Mr.  Gompers  says  that  some  unions,  such  as  the 
bakers,  the  barbers,  and  the  brewers,  have  adopted  the  principle  of  requiring  the 
employer  to  get  his  help  from  the  secretary  of  the  union  labor  bureau.  The  rea- 
son of  this  is  that  under  the  former  system  the  employer  would  get  his  help  from 
some  agency  to  which  the  men  would  have  to  give  a  bonus  in  order  to  ^et  work. 
The  interest  of  the  agent  was  to  have  as  many  men  discharged  as  possible,  for  he 

fot  a  new  bonus  from  every  new  man  hired.    Sometimes  the  agency  may  have 
een  in  a  liquor  saloon,  and  the  men  who  spent  the  most  money  there  were 
recommended  to  the  employer.     (603.) 

8.  Educational  influence;  effect  on  character  of  members, — Mr.  Eaton  says  that 
the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'Union  has  usually  given  most  of  its  time  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  trade  matters,  although  there  has  been  a  considerable  amount  of  dis- 
cussion of  economic  andpolitical  questions.  There  has  been  no  general  instruction 
or  educational  effort.  The  witness  thinks  that  the  educational  features  of  trade 
unions  are  of  very  great  importance,  but  he  does  not  believe  in  making  unions 
political  organizations,  since  their  very  character  is  thus  usually  endangered. 
Political  discussion,  as  well  as  scientific  and  economic  education,  should  be  carried 
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on  largely  hv  lyceums,  debating  societies,  and  other  organizations  more  or  less 
aflUiatid  witn  trade  unions.  It  wonld  not  do  to  confine  a  nnion  to  any  one  theory 
or  doctrine.     (364, 365. ) 

Mr.  Sayward,  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Builders,  declares  that 
he  has  heard  a  better  argument  in  regard  to  the  economic  side  of  the  labor  ques- 
tion from  a  man  who  carries  a  mortar  hod  than  from  anybody  else  he  ever  lis- 
tened to.  He  thinks  the  members  of  his  association  will  generally  say  that  it  has 
been  very  instructive  to  them  to  dbme  into  contact  with  the  wortmen.     (852.) 

Mr.  Garrett,  president  of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  of  (j^rgia,  declares 
that  the  man  who  joins  a  labor  organization  and  hears  discussions  of  economic 
subjects  is  induced  to  think  and  to  read  and  becomes  a  better  citizen.  He  becomes 
more  sober  and  more  steady.     (548. ) 

Mr.  G.  J.  Thompson,  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  Union,  holds  that  the  labor  organiza- 
tions, by  raising  wages,  tend  to  do  away  with  industrial  depressions,  and  at  the 
samie  time  tend  to  make  better  men  and  women.  More  schooling  and  less  factory 
life  for  the  children  will  give  them  better  chances  to  make  the  citizens  they  should 
make.  The  labor  organizations  also  have  a  direct  influence  upon  their  members 
for  discipline  and  good  order.     (718.) 

Mr.  Fry,  president  of  the  National  Glass  Company,  believes  that  nonunion 
men  are  freer  and  more  independent  than  members  of  unions;  they  are  less  apt  to 
^et  into  social  clubs  which  lead  to  vice  and  intemperance.  They  are  more 
mcHned  to  remain  at  home.  From  his  own  factory,  which  ran  nonunion  for  25 
years,  a  larger  number  of  men  in  the  manufacturing  departments  went  out  to 
other  factories  as  managers  and  supnerintendents  than  from  all  other  factories  in 
the  United  States  put  together.  It  is  on  this  experience  that  Mr.  Fry  bases  his 
opinion  that  a  factory  properly  managed  and  organized  with  nonunion  labor 
gives  men  a  better  chance  to  lie  free  and  independent.  It  allows  them  to  grow, 
nd  they  become  better  men.     (898, 899. ) 

Mr.  Coffin  declares  that  in  joining  a  labor  organization  a  man  has  to  surrender 
freedom.  He  must  bow  to  the  order  of  the  union  if  a  strike  is  begun,  whether  he 
considers  it  just  or  not.  It  is  not  even  the  rule  of  the  majority.  A  strike  is  often 
ordered  when  the  majority  do  not  desire  it.     (786, 788. ) 

Mr.  KiLBURN  says  an  attempt  is  made  to  get  the  best  men  into  labor  organiza- 
tions.   Theorganizationsareadmonlshed  to  take  in  only  competent  men.     (561.) 

9.  Influence  on  legidatUm. — ^Miss  Ds  Graffenried,  of  the  United  States  Deoart- 
ment  of  Labor,  says  that  while  the  initiative  in  securing  legislation  in  behalf  of 
labor  has  not  always  come  from  labor  organizations,  they  have  x)erformed  a  valu- 
able part  in  keeping  up  the  agitation.  Almost  the  only  x)er6on8  who  are  willing 
to  appear  before  legislatures  and  give  their  time  to  pushing  bills  are  workingmen 
themselves,  who  go  usually  without  pay.  The  effectiveness  of  organized  effort  is 
also  much  greater  than  that  of  individuals.  Some  of  the  employing  and  leisure 
classes,  however,  have  had  much  influence  in  promoting  such  legislation.     (232.) 

Mr.  Campbell  declares  that  industrial  legislation  of  all  kinds  has  been  secured 
chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  organized  labor.     (52.) 

10.  RekUion  to  competence. — Mr.  Coffin  considers  that  the  competence  of  organ- 
ized workmen  is  far  higher  on  the  average  than  that  of  unorganized  workmen. 
He  thinks  it  a  mistake  and  a  fault  of  the  labor  organizations  that,  for  the  sake  of 
increasing  their  numbers,  they  take  in  incompetent  men.  They  ought  to  make 
the  union  card  an  absolute  pledge  of  skill.     (785, 795. ) 

11.  Assimilation  of  foreign  bom. — Mr.  McMackin,  commissioner  of  labor  statis- 
tics of  New  York,  considers  labor  organizations  of  great  value  in  assimilating 
people  of  different  nationalities  to  American  conditions.  '*  In  a  measure  they  do 
the  work  that  the  public-school  system  does  for  the  young.  The  trade  union,  is 
practically  an  addition  to  the  public-school  system."    (802.) 

C.  OHicers  and  lenders  of  unions.— 1.  Character  of  leaders.— Mr.  Fry, 

g resident  of  the  National  Glass  Company,  says  that  if  the  labor  organizations  could 
ave  their  best  men  as  managers  they  would  be  a  good  thing.  But  generally  the 
people  who  come  to  the  front  are  demagogues.  They  are  the  men  wno  can  do  the 
most  talking,  but  they  are  wanting  in  true  manliness  and  in  interest  in  their  fel- 
low-workmen and  the  manufacturers.  They  are  generally  too  lazy  to  work  them- 
selves and  want  what  they  call  a  snap  or  easy  position.     (899.) 

Mr.  Tilt,  a  Chicago  shoe  manufacturer,  thinks  the  labor  leaders  are  getting 
worse  and  worse.  The  ^eat  trouble  is  with  the  professional  labor  agitators  who 
make  a  living  at  the  business.  If  they  were  eliminated  the  manufacturer  and  the 
employee  would  very  quickly  settle  their  differences.  He  •  has  never  had  the 
least  difBculty  in  coming  to  an  agreement  with  his  own  people,  but  as  soon  as 
he  has  to  deal  with  an  outside  agitator  there  is  trouble.  He  considers  that  his 
interest  is  the  interest  of  the  employees,  and  that  tlieir  interest  is  his,  but  that  the 
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workmen  do  not  snfficiently  recognize  this.  He  does  not  consider  that  the  reports 
of  large  profits  made  by  manufacturing  concerns  create  a  spirit  of  unrest.  The 
better  class  of  workmen  are  satisfied  when  they  have  steady  jobs  at  what  they 
think  fair  wages.  The  profits  of  the  manufacturers  do  not,  indeed,  concern  the 
workmen  at  all.    (682, 688. ) 

Mr.  Gilbert,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Mediaticm  and  Arbitration  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  says  that  it  often  happens  that  the  leaders  and  business  agents  of 
unions  are  fully  aware  of  the  injustice  of  the  demands  of  the  union  and  of  the 
certainty  of  f  ^ure  in  enforcing  them.  They  lack  the  moral  courage  to  oppose  the 
wif^es  of  the  men  they  represent.  This  lack  of  courage  usually  comes  from  fear 
of  loss  of  power  or  of  leadership.    It  has  led  to  many  serious  strikes.    (874.) 

Mr.  Gilbert  adds  that  the  older  trade  unions,  and  those  of  the  skilled  trades,  are 
usually  led  by  men  of  experience  and  discretion.  Rashness  and  folly  are  of tener 
found  in  or^nizations  of  the  less  skilled  workers  and  in  newly  formed  unions. 
In  such  bodies  leadership  often  falls  into  the  hands  of  men  who  are  anxious  to 
make  use  of  their  new  powers.    (874. ) 

2.  Business  agents — Walking  delegates. — Mr.  Coffin  declares  that  the  walking 
delegate  is  usually  a  man  "  who  desires  to  earn  a  living  from  the  muscles  of 
others,"  an  agitator  who  *'  can  not  bear  to  see  peace  prevailing  for  fear  the  sine- 
cure he  enjoys  will  be  lost."  A  broad-minded  ousiness  agent  mi|^ht  do  a  world 
of  ^ood;  but  broad-minded  men  do  not  take  the  position.  The  umon  or  the  gov- 
ermng  board  delegates  absolute  power  to  the  walking  delegate,  and  however 
headstrong  or  fanatical  he  maybe,  and  however  much  he  may  go  a^gainst  the  real 
desires  of  the  majority  of  the  men,  it  is  natural  that  when  he  has  acted  the  men 
stand  by  him.     ( 777, 786, 787. ) 

Mr.  (Rompers  says  that  the  business  agent  is  ^enerall^  a  servant  of  his  organ- 
ization, and  not  a  leader  in  the  sense  of  a  determiner  of  its  policy.  He  is  perhaps 
a  little  more  diplomatic  and  glib  of  tongue  than  the  average  member,  a  little 
more  capable  of  carrying  out  the  instructions  of  his  fellows  and  getting  the  best 
results  with  the  least  possible  friction.     (609.) 

Mr.  Gompers  declares  that  there  is  scarcely  an  association  of  employers  but 
has  its  walfing  delegate.  They  do  not  call  him  by  that  name.  They  call  him  a 
secretary.  But  he  performs  the  same  duties  for  employers  which  the  business 
agent  performs  for  labor.     ( 641 . ) 

D.  Kelations  of  union  and  nonunion  labor.— 1.  Alleged  tyranny 
and  monopoly  by  ujiions, — Mr.  Russell,  who  has  been  a  workingman  manufactur- 
ing shoes  all  his  life,  is  opposed  to  the  principles  of  organized  labor,  especially  in 
its  attitude  toward  nonmembers  of  the  union.  He  quotes  from  Mr.  McNeill  a 
statement  that  buyers  and  sellers  of  labor  stand  in  a  relation  of  war,  and  that 
interference  with  nonunion  men  is  a  legitimate  mode  of  warfare;  to  work  with  a 
nonunion  man  is  a  danger  to  the  existence  of  the  union.  The  witness  considers 
that  such  a  policy  as  this  is  contrary  to  the  principle  that  all  persons  should  be 
allowed  to  pursue  the  objects  of  life,  restrained  only  by  the  limits  imposed  by  the 
right  of  others  to  pursue  their  objects.  To  call  those  who  claim  the  right  to  make 
their  own  bargains  traitors  and  scabs  is  manifestly  unjust.  The  trade  unions  are 
arrogating  to  themselves  the  right  to  fix  the  conditions  of  labor  not  only  for 
themselves  but  for  five-sixths  of  the  working  classes  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
union.  They  claim  that  the  right  to  labor  is  a  trade-union  right «  and  that  an 
individual  must  buy  that  right  from  the  union  by  paying  its  dues  and  becoming  a 
slave  to  the  dictator  who  runs  it.  Mr.  Russell  quotes  the  decision  of  Judge 
Richardson  in  favor  of  the  contractors  on  a  municipal  building  in  Boston  and 
against  the  mayor  and  others  who  had  sought  to  enforce  upon  them' the  employ- 
ment of  union  labor  only.  This  interference,  says  the  judge,  was  without  author- 
ity of  law,  and  is  not  in  accord  with  ideas  of  equal  rights.  It  would  tend  to 
establish  a  tyranny  of  irresponsible  x>ersons  over  labor  and  business,  and  any 
agreement  that  such  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  one  class  and  against  another 
shall  be  made  is  contrary  to  public  policy  and  void.  The  witness  considers  the 
result  of  the  recent  great  strike  of  machinists  in  England  as  a  triumph  for  the 
right  of  free  labor,  the  final  settlement  providing  that  men  shall  be  free  to  join 
unions  or  not  as  they  please,  and  employers  free  to  employ  any  men  regardless  of 
of  union  membership.     (336,837.) 

Mr.  Coffin  declares  that  it  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  given  the  matter 
attention  that  the  policy  of  labor  combinations  is  to  suppress  nonunion  labor  by 
any  means  in  its  power.  Force  is  used,  even  to  death.  **  Should  nonunion  labor 
surrender  to  combination  without  force  bein^  used,  then  it  simply  means  a  death 
by  slow  starvation;  for  where  not  strenuous  m  their  behalf,  those  who  are  not  in 
the  labor  trust  are  allowed  no  favors  and  no  chance  to  earn  their  bread.''  It 
might  be  eiroedient  for  nonunion  workers  to  join  the  unions.  The  question  is  not 
one  of  expediency,  but  of  absolute  right.    *'  If  a  man  is  so  constituted  physically 
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or  mentally  that  he  does  not  wish  to  join  an  organization,  he  should  have  the 
same  right  to  labor  that  the  others  have/'  The  professed  purpose  of  the  organ- 
izations is  to  improve  the  conditions  of  the  workers  in  g^eneral;  but  their  acts 
show  that  tiieir  real  purpose  is  to  gain  an  advantage  for  insiders  over  outsiders. 
Perhaps  one-tenth  of  the  working  people  are  organized,  and  they  undertake  to 
dominate  the  other  nine-tenths.  **  u  it  was  not  to  create  positions  just  for  them- 
selves, for  selfi]^  purposes  over  others,  what  would  lie  the  object  of  the  organ- 
ization? "    (777, 785, 792. 793. ) 

2.  Denial  of  injustice  to  nonunion  men, — ^Mr.  GK>mpebs  says  that  the  idea  that  a 
labor  union  wishes  to  restrict  its  benefits  to  a  limited  number  of  men  is  an  entirely 
mistaken  idea.  The  constant  effort  of  the  unions  is  to  organize  the  unorganized. 
The  union  members  contribute  from  their  earnings  to  keep  organizers  in  the  field 
for  this  verv  purpose.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  15  sx)ecial  paid 
organizers,  besides  550  general  organizers.  All  the  national  unions  have  from  8 
to  10  special  traveling  organizers  apiece,  whose  sole  duty  it  is  to  try  to  bring  the 
unorganized  workmen  into  the  union,  so  that  all  may  share  the  benefits  of  organ- 
ized effort.     (605, 642. ) 

Mr.  McNeill,  author  of  The  Labor  Movement,  declares  that  trade  unions  exist 
not  merely  for  the  sx)ecial  benefit  of  their  own  craft,  but  for  the  general  benefit 
of  labor,  nonunion  as  well  as  union.  They  are  continually  seeking,  as  mission- 
aries, to  make  nonunion  into  union  men,  whether  they  be  members  of  the  partic- 
ular trade  or  not.  He  refers  especially  to  the  missionary  efforts  of  the  pnnters' 
union  of  Boston.    ( 1 14. ) 

Mr.  G.  J.  Thompson,  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  Union,  declares  that  the  manufac- 
turers do  not  love  the  scab,  but  they  love  what  the  scab  represents,  namely, ' '  cheap 
labor,  and  treachery  to  his  fellow-men."    O'^'^-) 

Mr.  BRiDWELL,of  the  Atlanta  Federation  of  Trades,  says  that  the  various  trade 
unions  of  the  South  sometimes  seek  to  keep  nonunion  men  from  securing  employ- 
ment in  the  same  shops  with  themselves,  out  this  is  not  always  the  case.  Non- 
union men  of  good  character  are  always  welcomed  to  join  the  organizations. 
(238.) 

3.  Labor  organizations  ow  trusts. — Mr.  G.  J.  Thompson,  of  the  Cigar  Makers' 
Union,  referring  to  a  comparison  which  has  been  made  between  capitalistic  trusts 
and  labor  organizations,  says  that  if  the  trust  is  good  for  the  few  owners  and 
gives  them  enormous  dividends,  the  trust  is  good  for  the  hired  man  and  is  right 
and  profitable  for  hiuL  The  manufacturers'  trust  enriches  a  very  few;  the  labor 
organization  is  open  to  all  applicants,  and  it  is  its  constant  effort  to  prevail  upon 
thoee  who  are  outside  to  join  it.  If  the  trade  union  is  a  trust,  all  can  share  in  its 
benefits.    (718.) 

Mr.  Gk)MP£RS  considers  it  entirely  unjustifiable  to  class  labor  organizations 
with  capitalistic  trusts.  The  trust  is  a  body  of  fixed  and  limited  membership. 
The  labor  union  desires  to  include  all  members  of  the  trade.  One  is  a  close  cor- 
poration; the  other  is  an  organization  world  wide  in  its  influence  for  good.    (642.) 

Mr.  Gk>UDi£,  a  retail  merchant  of  Chicago,  sa^s  there  are  three  lands  of  trusts: 
The  industrial  or  manuf actaring  trust,  the  distributing  trust  or  department  store, 
and  the  labor  trust  or  trade  union.  The  producing  and  distributing  trusts  are 
bent  on  economy,  their  object  being  to  repress  opportunities  for  making  a  living; 
but  the  labor  trust  goes  on  the  opposite  principle,  and  wants  to  restrict  produc- 
tion and  shorten  hours  in  order  to  increase  the  opportunities  for  employment. 
Mr.  Groudie  thinks  that  when  there  are  far  more  laborers  than  there  is  work  to 
be  done,  the  laborers'  trust  is  right.     (726.) 

JB.  Ai^prenCicesliJp. — 1.  Union  regulations  as  to  number,  etc. — Mr.  GoM- 
PEBS  says  that  some  trade  organizations  limit  the  number  of  apprentices.  The 
reason  is  that  employers  try  to  bring  boys  into  the  trade,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  them  the  drade,  but  in  order  to  supplant  men  and  cut  wages.  Under 
such  a  system  the  boys  work  and  the  men  weilk  the  streets.  Mr.  Gompers  knows 
of  a  hat  manufacturer  in  Philadelphia  who  has  employed  187  apprentices  to  about 
650  journeymen.  This  man  poses  before  the  world  as  one  prompted  by  a  desire 
to  do  good  to  the  American  boy.  What  he  really;  wants  is  the  work  of  the  boys 
for  little  money.  The  tendency  which  he  shows  in  an  aggravated  form,  exists  in 
a  less  degree  among  employers  generally.     (6^-622. ) 

The  number  of  apprentices  x>ennitt^  by  trade  union  rules  varies  in  different 
organizations,  but  perhaps  1  apprentice  to  10  journeymen  would  be,  as  near  as 
anjrthing,  a  general  rule.  The  organizations  try  to  provide  work  for  the  adult. 
They  consider  that  while  regard  should  be  had  for  the  lad,  regard  should  also  be 
had  for  the  adult  male  meinber  of  the  family,  who  is  the  bread  winner.     (657.) 

JYade  unions  in  the  professions.— Mr.  Gompebs  says  that  there  are  perhax>s  none 
who  attack  the  trade  union  so  viciously  on  account  of  their  apprenticeship  regu- 
lations as  the  lawyers;  but  the  lawyers  have  a  trade  union  of  their  own.    They 
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call  the  apprenticeship  the  period  of  student  life.  Until  a  man  has  served  his 
apprenticesnip  he  is  not  allowed  to  work  in  a  law  shop.  The  jndj?e  of  a  court 
nsually  acts  as  the  waUdnip  delesrate  of  the  lawyers*  nnion.    He  \ 


anally  acts  as  the  walking  delegate  of  the  lawyers*  nnion.  He  will  not  let  any 
man  work  in  that  law  shop— the  court— unless  he  can  show  his  working  card — 
his  diploma.  Doctors  also  have  their  trade  nnion,  and  both  the  lawyers  and  the 
doctors  have  their  scales  of  wages  and  their  trade  ethics  as  well  as  their  appren- 
ticeship regulations.    ( 621 . ) 

Mr.  Btrasser,  former  president  of  the  Cigar  Makers*  Union,  says  that  trade 
unions  believe  in  limiting  the  number  employed  in  any  trade  to  the  necessities  of 
the  trade.  They  seek  to  make  their  labor  as  valuable  as  possible  by  limiting  its 
amount.  By  so  doing  the^  simply  follow  the  lines  of  the  various  professions, 
which  are  making  acunission  more  and  more  difficult.  Nevertheless  there  is 
practically  an  open  door  for  all  comx)etent  workmen  to  join  unions,  and  the  sys- 
tem of  apprenticeship  has  little  influence  in  excluding  persons  from  joining 
them.  In  most  trades  apprenticeship  is  practically  a  dead  letter,  especially  in 
those  where  machinery  is  considerably  employed.  This  is  true  even  in  the  cigar- 
makers'  trade,  which  is  an  old-fashioned  one,  employing  little  machinery.  In  a 
few  small  towns  in  this  country,  where  the  members  of  the  union  fear  that  they 
may  be  driven  to  seek  employment  elsewhere,  the  number  of  apprentices  is  lim- 
ited— for  example,  1  apprentice  to  5  cigar  makers;  but  in  cities  there  is  no  limita- 
tion on  the  number  of  apprentices.  The  witness  knows  of  no  boy  who  has 
desired  to  enter  the  trade  who  has  been  excluded.     (264-266.) 

2.  Need  of  apprenticeship. — Mr.  Gk)MPERS  says  that  the  introduction  of  machin- 
ery and  the  increased  division  of  labor  has  made  the  broad  skill  which  workmen 
formerly  possessed  in  their  trades  almost  unnecessary.  Workmen  get  a  skill  in 
particular  branches,  but  that  comes  by  practice  rather  than  by  instruction.  The 
superintendents  or  foremen  of  our  factories  are  largely  Englishmen,  Scotchmen, 
or  Germans.  Our  boys  become  sx)ecialized  and  learn  little  of  the  general  trade. 
Mr.  Gomi)ei*s  would  not  go  back  to  the  primitive  method  of  production;  no  sane 
man,  he  says,  wants  that;  but  he  would  give  a  boy  general  instruction  in  his 
craft  before  he  is  made  a  small  part  of  a  machine.     (620,  621.) 

Mr.  Wright,  United  States  Cfommissipner  of  Labor,  says  that  the  practice  of 
apprenticeship  is  being  discontinued  in  favor  of  other  methods  of  teaching  skilled 
trades.  It  had  become  in  a  certain  sense  robbery  of  the  apprentice,  who  was 
kept  on  apprentice  wages  long  after  he  was  a  skilled  laborer.     (18.) 

8.  Apprenticeship  in  the  hat  trade. — ^Mr.  Search,  of  the  Stetson  Hat  Company, 
says  that  that  company  itaelf  determines  the  conditions  of  apprenticeship  with- 
out any  influence  of  trade  unions.  The  term  is  4  years,  but  the  course  is  pro- 
fressive,  so  that  the  apprentice  can  not'  become  tnoroughly  skilled  till  he  has 
nished.  But  after  a  snort  time  he  is  paid  by  the  piece,  a  practice  which  meets 
with  great  approval  from  the  men.  There  are  now  187  apprentices  and  between 
700  and  800  journeymen  employed,  but  the  company  is  still  short  of  labor. 
(184.  185.) 

F.  Attitude  of  employers  toi¥ard  unions  (see  also  Strikes,  pp.  112- 
115).— Mr.  Walcott,  ex-chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration,  says  that,  as  a  rule,  the  railroads  in  Massachusetts  do  not  recognize  the 
labor  organizations  and  will  not  deal  with  them.  The  same  is  true  of  the  great 
textile  mills,  both  cotton  and  woolen.  They  do  not  recognize  unions  except  in 
some  cases  in  whicli  they  are  compelled  to,  and  then  in  as  qualifled  a  manner 
as  possible.  In  businesses  of  smiuler  magnitude  there  are  more  instances  in 
which  the  employer  is  willing  to  recognize  the  union.  In  the  shoe  industry  the 
unions  are  so  strong  that  Mr.  Walcott  thinks  it  the  part  of  a  wise  employer  to 
deal  with  them,  whatever  prejudice  he  may  have.  Yet  some  very  intelligent, 
public-spirited  shoe  manufacturers  in  Marlboro,  who  had  dealt  with  unions  for 
several  years,  have  determined  within  the  last  2  years  to  have  no  more  dealings 
with  them.  The  business  of  those  factories  seems  to  have  been  almost  ruined. 
Yet  the  manufacturers  are  satisfied  with  the  situation.  They  say  that  they  car- 
ried their  point,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  did.  The  unions  were  completely 
abolished  for  the  time  being.  Though  thejr  are  now  trying  to  get  on  their  feet 
again,  their  principal  officers  have  all  gone  into  other  businesses,  mainly  outside 
oif  Marlboro.     (913,  915.) 

Mr.  Walcott  says  that,  as  a  rule,  a  labor  union  prefers  to  deal  with  a  manufac- 
turer through  some  x)erson  who  is  not  in  his  employ.  This  is  always  irritating  to 
the  employer,  but  Mr.  Walcott  thinks  that  there  is  plausibility  in  the  reasons 
given  for  it  on  the  part  of  the  unions.  He  thinks  the  employers  are  unnecessarily 
sensitive  about  it.  If  anybody  had  a  claim  against  a  manufacturer,  it  would  be 
presented  through  some  attorney,  and  the  manufacturer  would  discuss  it  with 
the  attorney  as  a  matter  of  pure  business,  without  raising  any  question  about  the 
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way  he  was  clothed  or  the  lanraage  he  used.  Yet  au  allowance  must  be  made 
for  a  per9on*s  frame  of  mind  and  habits  of  thought,  acquired  in  the  course  of  years 
of  business  experience;  and  Mr.  Walcott  does  not  feel  competent  to  say  whether 
the  repugnance  of  the  manufacturer  on  this  point  is,  as  a  general  proposition, 
reasonaDle  or  unreasonable.    (914,  9 1 5. ) 

Mr.  Sayward,  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Builders,  says  the  plat- 
form of  this  association  affirms  the  absolute  right  of  the  individual  to  work  or  not 
to  work,  to  employ  or  not  to  employ.  It  recognizes  the  opportunities  for  ^ood  in 
associations  of  workmen,  and,  while  condemning  improp^  action  on  their  part, 
declares  that  the  employers  should  aid  them  in  all  just  and  honorable  purposes 
and  should  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  association  to  estab- 
lish conferences,  which  may  put  an  end  to  labor  disturbances.  It  also  asserts, 
however,  that  when  such  conferences  are  entered  into  the  fundamental  principle 
of  {personal  independence  should  be  clearly  insisted  on  in  advance,  and  that  the 
conferences  should  only  make  recommendations  to  the  individuals  concerned  and 
should  avoid  all  forms  of  dictatorial  authority.     (842.) 

Mr.  Wright,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  says  that  emplo^rers  are  ^lad  to  have  the 
cooperation  of  unions  if  they  are  directed  by  men  of  sufficient  busmess  experience 
and  integrity,  as  in  the  case  of  typographical  and  glass  blowers*  unions.     (16.) 

Mr.  Garland,  former  president  of  tne  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and 
Steel  Workers,  says  that  the  Pennsylvania  law  prohibiting  employers  from  mak- 
ing it  a  condition  of  employment  that  the  employee  shall  not  belong  to  a  union  has 
a  good  moral  influence.     ( 101 . ) 

O.  Union  labels. — 1.  History  and  general  character, — Mr.  Qoxpers  says 
that  the  first  label  was  adopted  by  the  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union  at  its 
convention  of  1880.  Since  then,  up  to  the  time  of  his  testimony  in  November, 
1899,  37  national  and  international  trade  unions  had  adopted  laoels,  besides  the 
label  which  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  issues  for  trades  and  calling 
which  have  no  i)articular  labels  of  their  own.  The  labels  are  in  some  cases  sold 
to  manufacturers  at  cost.  In  some  organizations  no  charge  is  made,  but  the  cost 
is  defrayed  out  of  the  dues  of  the  members.  The  labels  are  usually  pasted  or 
otherwise  attached  to  the  articles,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  ci^rs,  to  the  x>ackap^s 
which  hold  them.  There  are  about  150  union  label  leagues  m  the  different  cities, 
formed  by  the  several  unions  which  have  labels,  simply  to  propagate  the  idea  and 
agitate  for  union  label  goods.  Besides  these  there  are  about  100  ladies'  auxiliary 
associations.  Many  people  who  do  not  themselves  belong  to  the  working  class 
feel  a  sympathy  for  tne  workers,  and  help  them  by  calling  for  union-made  goods. 
(«28-e30.) 

2.  Counterfeiting, — ^Mr.  Gompers  says  there  has  been  much  counterfeiting  of 
union  labels.  The  Cigar  Makers'  Union  has  spent  large  amounts  in  prosecuting 
counterfeiters.  The  labels  are  usually  protected  under  State  laws.  The  United 
States  laws  are  very  unsatisfactory,  because  they  do  not  give  any  protection  to 
a  trade-mark  unless  the  owner  of  it  is  also  the  owner  of  the  goods  it  is  applied 
to.  No  label  is  used  by  any  organization  affiliated  with  the  Federation  of  Labor 
until  the  federation  has  approved  it.     (628-630.) 

Mr.  ScHONFARBER  savs  tnat  the  Knights  of  Labor  have  been  instrumental  in 
securing  the  adoption  of  union  labels  by  various  organizations.  The  cigar  makers* 
label  was  first  introduced  by  the  Knights  of  Labor.  The  label  introduced  in  the 
manufacture  of  tin  cans  at  Baltimore  had  a  great  influence  in  building  up  the 
can  manufacture  of  that  city,  although  the  trade  organization  was  practicaJly 
destroyed  afterwards  by  the  introduction  of  machinery.  The  Knights  adapt 
their  label  to  the  different  trades  affiliated  with  the  organization.  There  is  in 
New  Jersey,  under  the  control  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  a  "consumers'  circle," 
whose  members  are  pledged  to  buy  only  umon-made  goods.  The  union  label  has 
been  very  beneficial  m  some  cases,  but  has  not  accomplished  as  much  as  it  should 
have  done.     (430, 431 . ) 

3.  Advantages  and  purposes. — Mr.  Gk)MPERS  says  that  the  union  label  has  a 
very  far-reaching  effect  in  inducing  activity  among  the  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion which  adopts  it ,  and  also  in  creating  a  feeling  of  fraternity  among  the  members 
of  different  trades.  It  is  an  unwritten  law  Jhat  a  man  must  buy  union-label 
goods  if  they  can  be  got.  If  they  can  not  be  obtained,  or  if  there  is  no  label  in 
the  trade,  then  one  should  buy  goods  that  are  known  as  the  product  of  fair 
labor  under  fair  conditions;  and  the  union  man  should  always  avoid  the  purchase 
of  nonunion  or  unfair  goods.  The  label  is  a  guaranty  of  better  sanitary  condi- 
tions than  are  usual  in  the  trade.  The  employees  are  all  members  of  the  union. 
The  wages  are  usually  higher  and  the  hours  of  labor  are  usually  shorter  than 
those  in  the  same  trade  where  the  men  are  unorganized.  Goods  are  not  neces- 
sarily regarded  as  unfair  because  they  are  not  labeled,  but  usually  they  are, 
qarticalarly  where  there  is  a  I  bel  in  the  trade.    (628-630. ) 
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Mr.  Gompers  mentions,  as  a  particular  instance  of  the  good  effects  of  organiza- 
tion ^  the  organized  retail  clerks,  who  formerly  worked  from  7  in  the  morning 
until  10  or  11  at  night,  and  often  7  days  in  the  week,  but  are  now  able  to  close  the 
stores  at  6  or  6:30,  or  7  at  the  latest,  and  to  have  their  Sundays  to  themselves.  A 
great  deal  of  help  has  been  given  by  the  use  of  the  union  card,  which  every 
union  clerk  carries,  and  which  those  who  sympathize  with  the  labor  movement 
are  expected  to  ask  to  see  whenever  they  make  a  purchase.  This  is  the  applica- 
tion of  the  union  label  principle  to  the  clerks'  business.    ([680, 633.) 

Mr.  Carhartt,  a  manufacturer  of  workingmen's  clothing,  says  that  the  labor 
organizations  have  undertaken  to  support  the  inti*oduction  of  ethical  principles 
into  business,  in  supporting  the  honorable  manufacturer  who  gives  his  employees 
the  best  possible  conditions.  There  are  many  manufacturers  whose  hearts  are 
on  the  right  side  'and  who  would  be  only  too  glad  to  pay  their  employees  high 
wages,  and  give  them  good  surroundings,  if  they  thought  they  could  do  it  and 
live.  The  organized  workers  are  trying  to  help  such  manufacturers  and  at  the 
same  time  help  themselves.  Their  great  means  is  the  union  label.  This  assures 
the  purchaser  that  the  goods  are  made  under  conditions  which  organized  labor 
approves.  Sometimes  the  unions  fine  their  members  for  wearing  or  buying  goods 
which  have  not  the  union  label.  They  publish  ''fair  lists  "of  manufacturers 
who  employ  organized  labor,  and  "  unfair  lists"  of  manufacturers  who  refuse  to 
accept  the  conditions  of  the  organizations. 

Mr.  Carhartt's  firm  uses  the  union  label  of  the  United  Garment  Workers.  This 
is  a  cloth  label,  for  which  the  firm  pays  50  cents  a  thousand.  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  firm  to  have  its  own  name  put  upon  this  piece  of  cloth,  though  this  has 
not  heretofore  been  done.  The  firm  nas  spent  $150,000  in  10  years  in  advertising 
the  fact  that  it  employs  organized  labor  and  in  telling  of  the  conditions  under 
which  its  employees  work.  It  feels  constantly  the  effects  of  the  support  which 
it  gets  from  labor  organizations.     (659-661.) 

4.  Attitude  of  employers  touyard  union  labels. — Mr.  Gompers  says  that  some 
employers,  particularly  those  who  make  goods  which  are  sold  to  the  wealthier 
classes,  are  not  willing  to  adopt  the  union  label,  even  when  they  run  fair  shops. 
Some  purchasers  might  reject  the  labeled  goods  because  of  their  antagonism  to 
organized  labor.  The  most  of  the  great  newsx)apers  and  magazines  are  printed 
in  union  offices,  but  only  a  few  of  them  use  the  printers'  label.  Job  printers  use 
the  label  largely.     (629, 630.) 

H.  Incorporation  of  trade  untons»~l.  Limited  extent  of  pruetice, — 
Mr.  Wright,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  says  that  the  laws  of  some 
of  the  States  provide  for  the  incorporation  of  trade  unions,  but  that  it  is  very  rare 
to  find  a  union  which  has  incorporated.  The  benevolent  branches  of  the  trade 
unions  are  sometimes  incorporated  separately  from  the  unions.  In  Great  Britain 
also  few  of  the  unions  have  incorporated.  The  reason  for  the  failure  to  take 
advantage  of  these  laws  is  that  the  unions  dislike  to  incur  ^eater  responsibility, 
and  that  they  observe  that  employers'  associations  do  not  incorporate.  There  is 
a  growing  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  public  and  among  the  trade  unions  them- 
selves in  favor  of  incoiporation,  on  the  ground  that  it  will  afford  better  protec- 
tion to  the  funds  of  the  unions  and  will  give  them  greater  dignity  and  responsi- 
bility.   (5^.) 

Mr.  McMagxin,  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  of  New  York,  says  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  trade  unions  in  New  York  are  incorporated.  He  presented 
a  list  of  the  incorporated  labor  organizations,  which,  however,  numbered  only 
about  800  out  of  about  1 ,600  unions  existing  in  the  State.  Mr.  McMackin  also 
exhibited  a  copy  of  certain  paragraphs  of  the  membership  corporations  law,  and 
an  opinion  of  Professor  Collin,  lately  one  of  the  commissioners  of  statutory  revi- 
sion, as  to  the  prox)er  method  of  incorporating  labor  organizations  in  New  York. 
(803,804,820-827.) 

Mr.  KuNZLER,  president  of  the  Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union,  says  that  none  of 
the  unions  of  this  craft  are  incorporated.     (938.) 

Mr.  KelleY,  president  of  the  United  Association  of  Journeymen  Plumbers, 
eto.,  believes  that  the  majority  of  the  local  unions  of  plumbers  are  incorporated. 
He  approves  of  the  policy.    (974.) 

2.  Incorporation  advocated,  — Mr'.  Spohn  ,  representing  the  Building  Trades'  Coun- 
cil of  Washington,  favors  incorporation  of  unions.  Unions  should  be  able  to  meet 
corporations  on  a  par,  and  to  enforce  contracts,  at  the  same  time  being  held 
responsible  for  their  own  contracts.  Contracts  stipulating  that  none  but  union 
men  shall  be  employed  have  been  declared  null  by  the  courts.  It  would  not  be 
necessary  for  incorporated  unions  to  have  any  capital  stock,  for  assessments  could 
be  levied  on  members  to  meet  liabilities  involved  by  bi*each  of  contract.  No 
union  would  be  compelled  to  incorporate  and  only  those  would  naturally  do  so 
which  had  union  spirit  and  intelligence  so  developed  that  all  the  members  would 
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be  willing  to  become  responsible  for  each,  trnsting  to  be  able  to  hold  them  to 
contracts  made.     ( 142, 154. ) 

Mr.  Prkkiks,  president  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union,  believes  that 
unions  shonld  be  incorporated.  They  have  nothing  to  hide,  and  would  gain  many 
advantages  before  the  courts  and  otherwise.  At  present  they  can  be  brought 
into  court  and  held  responsible  almost  as  effectively  as  if  they  were  incorporated. 
(171,172.) 

Mr.  Shbbman,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  thinks  that  incorpo- 
ration of  trade  unions  would  be  desirable,  provided  compulsory  arbitration  were 
also  established.     (378. 381. ) 

Mr.  ScHAFFEB,  president  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel,  and 
Tin  Workers,  says  that  he  hopes  the  time  may  come  when  that  association  will 
be  able  to  incorporate.  He  thinks  that  by  making  each  side  responsible  strikes 
will  be  largely  avoided.  The  incorporated  union  might  be  forced  to  pay  damages 
for  injury  caused  by  strikes  in  certain  cases,  but  the  loss  would  be  less  than  that 
which  now  comes  from  strikes.  Incorporation  also  tends  to  promote  friendly 
relations  between  employers  and  employees.  The  worMngmen,  however,  are  not 
educated  up  to  the  point  where  incori>oration  would  work  effectively.  Thorough 
discipline  is  necessary.    (387, 388. ) 

Mr.  LuBK,  a  former  member  of  the  New  Zealand  Parliament,  is  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  incorporation  of  trade  unions,  and  states  that  the  labor  organizations 
of  New  Zealand  are  decidedly  and  increasingly  of  the  same  opinion.  The 
approval  of  incorporation  is,  however,  connected  with  the  New  Zealand  compul- 
sory arbitration  law,  under  which  only  incorporated  or  registered  organizations 
can  bring  action  in  the  arbitration  courts.    (886. ) 

Mr.  Satward,  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Builders,  thinks  that 
the  organizations  of  workmen  and  of  employers  should  be  incorporated.  The  Mas- 
ter Builders'  Association  of  Boston  is  incori>orated,  but  none  of  the  labor  unions 
with  which  it  deals  are.  He  does  not  know  of  any  unions  in  Boston  which  are 
incorjxnated,  and  he  has  heard  that  the  unions  do  not  favor  incorporation.    (860. ) 

Mr.  GtoiCBEBS,  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Master  Steam  and  Hot 
Water  Fitters,  says  that  the  National  Association  of  Journeymen  Steam  Fitters 
(perhaps  the  New  York  City  branch  is  referred  to)  is  incorporated.  They  thought 
they  would  secure  some  advantages  by  incorporation,  but  Mr.  Gtombers  does  not 
^ink  they  have  secured  any.  He  knows  of  very  few  incorporated  labor  unions. 
He  has  adsed  at  different  times  whether  unions  of  i)articular  cities  were  incor- 
porated, and  has  been  told  they  were  not.    (952, 959.) 

3.  Incorporation  deprecated. — Mr.  GHomprbs  says  that  in  the  early  years  of  his 
connection  with  the  labor  movement  he  was  in  favor  of  the  incorporation  of  labor 
organizations,  but  that  he  is  not  now.  He  is  afraid  that  it  would  give  too  much 
opportunity  to  those  who  are  antagonistic  to  the  interest  of  the  workers  to  mulct 
the  treasuries  of  the  unions.  He  prefers  to  keep  the  union  funds  absolutely  safe 
from  the  interference  of  the  State.  He  does  not  think  it  necessarv  to  increase 
the  responsibility  of  unions  in  dealing  with  their  employers,  nor  desirable  that 
agreements  between  employers  and  unions  be  given  a  legal  validity.  Much  of 
the  trouble  between  em^oyers  and  men  results  from  the  breaking  of  agreements 
on  the  employers*  side.  But  this  would  not  be  helped  by  any  acti^^n  of  the 
courts,  because  employers  are  able  readily  to  evade  their  agreements  with  their 
men  in  ways  that  can  not  be  legally  proved.  If  an  employer  is  disposed  to  evade 
a  contract,  and  if  some  men  among  his  employees  are  disposed  to  be  strict  in 
standing  up  for  the  agreement,  it  is  easy  for  him  to  find  those  men  neglectful  of 
their  work,  or  to  find  some  rule  which  they  have  broken,  and  to  make  a  good 
excuse  for  getting  rid  of  them.  The  observance  of  agreements  by  employers 
does  not  depend  and  could  not  be  made  to  depend  upon  legal  obligation.  It 
depends  upon  the  power  of  the  union  to  make  evasions  more  expensive  than  loyal 
compliance.  On  the  other  hand,  a  labor  organization  that  fails  to  keep  faith  with 
an  employer  can  not  succeed  and  never  has  succeeded.  The  whole  strength  of 
the  organization  depends  upon  the  faith  which  it  keeps  with  its  members  and 
with  the  employers. 

Incorporation  would,  in  Mr.  Gk>mper8's  opinion,  weaken  the  position  of  unions 
as  fighting  bodies.  The  disposition  of  union  funds  is  determined  by  vote  of  the 
members;  sometimes  two-thirds,  sometimes  only  a  majority.  A  minority,  neater 
or  smaller,  is  likely  to  be  opposed  to  any  decision.  In  an  incorporated  trade 
onion  the  minority  could  enjoin  the  body  from  expending  its  funds,  even  accord- 
ing to  its  own  laws.  Such  an  action,  taken  in  a  time  of  conflict  with  an  employer, 
would  tie  up  the  funds  in  such  a  way  as  to  destroy  the  possibility  of  a  successful 
contest,  even  if  the  position  of  the  union  were  ultimately  sustained  by  the 
courts.     (601,602,604.) 
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Mr.  STUA8SER,  former  president  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  Union,  believes  that 
incorporation  would  not  have  any  permanent  advantages.  It  could  scarcely 
strengthen  the  legal  position  of  the  unions,  and  would  be  likely  to  subject  them 
to  cxx>ensive  law  suits.  The  employers  would  continually  sue  for  damages,  and 
with  the  inclination  of  the  courts  generally  opposed  to  labor  the  unions  would  be 
likely  to  suffer.     (261 , 2«2.) 

Mr.  Garland  says  that  incorporation  is  opposed  by  the  iron  and  steel  workers 
partly  because  of  the  difficulty  where  an  organization  extends  over  a  number  of 
States,  partly  because  the  organization  would  thus  become  responsible  for  irre- 
sponsible persons  who  became  members.  Litigation  with  employers  would  be 
increased  by  incorporation.  The  funds  of  unions  can  be  made  secure  by  puttinS^ 
the  officers  under  bond.     (85. ) 

Mr.  Bridwell,  of  the  Atlanta  Federation  of  Trades,  says  that  the  local  trade 
unions  take  it  for  granted,  from  the  action  of  the  national  organizations  in  not 
incorporating,  that  incorx)oration  is  undesirable.  It  is  never  necessary  for  unions 
to  sue  in  order  to  enforce  contracts,  since  they  can  enforce  them  by  strike,  and 
since  the  individual  members  have  recourse  to  the  law.  Incorporation  would 
increase  the  liabilities  of  the  organizations.    (287. ) 

Mr.  Donnelly,  of  the  Tyx)ographical  Union,  is  not  in  favor  of  the  incort>ora- 
tion  of  trade  unions  under  present  conditions.  The  control  of  capital  over  our 
legislatures  and  courts  and  the  forms  of  incori>oration  laws  are  such  that  incor- 
poration would  place  the  unions  at  the  mercy  of  employers,  who  could  tie  up  their 
funds  by  injunctions.  When  governments  are  ready  to  encourage  trade  unions, 
incorporation  may  be  desirable.     (279.) 

Mr.  ScHONFARBER  says  that  the  JB^nights  of  Labor  have  never  incorporated  as  a 
national  organization.  A  number  of  the  district  and  local  organizations  have 
become  incorporated.  The  general  officers  have  disagreed  somewhat  as  to  the 
policy,  but  are  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  wiser  not  to  incorporate.  It  seems  to 
the  witness  that  the  technicality  of  the  laws  and  the  facility  with  which  capital 
can  use  the  law  to  the  injury  of  the  working  classes  makes  incorporation  a 
rather  dangerous  thing  to  labor.  Not  only  would  the  incorporators  of  the 
union  be  liable  individually  for  all  they  possessed  in  case  the  organization  were 
sued,  but  the  funds  of  the  organization  could  be  easily  attached.  The  shifting 
character  of  the  officers  of  labor  organizations  also  makes  incorporation  undesir- 
able.    (430.) 

Mr.  Garrett,  a  machinist,  states  that  his  local  union  consulted  an  attorney  on 
the  subject  of  incorx)oration,  and  was  advised  against  it  because  of  the  respon- 
sibility which  incorporation  would  bring.     (548. ) 

I*  Amertcan  Federation  of  liabor.— 1.  History,— Mr.  GK)mpers  says 
that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  the  successor  of  the  National  Labor 
Union.  That  body  held  its  last  convention  in  1868.  From  that  time  till  1881 
there  was  no  general  organization  of  labor,  on  the  trade-union  basis,  in  the  United 
States.  In  1881  a  congress  of  trade  unionists  was  held  at  Pittsburg,  and  an 
organization  was  formed  under  the  name  of  the  Federation  of  Organized  Trades 
and  Labor  Unions  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  In  1886  several  national 
unions  which  had  not  joined  it  so  far  became  affiliated  with  it,  and  the  name 
American  Federation  of  Labor  was  adopted.  Mr.  Gk>mpers  was  nominated  for 
the  presidency  in  1881,  but  withdrew,  and  was  unanimously  elected  vice-president. 
In  1882  he  was  elected  president,  and  has  held  the  position  continuously  since, 
excepting  2  years,  188.")  and  1895.  He  received  no  salary  until  May,  1887.  Up  to 
that  time  the  president's  work  was  all  done  gratuitously,  in  the  evenings  and  on 
Simdays  and  holidays. 

The  organization  is  a  federation  of  trades  unions,  with  no  power  of  coercing  its 
members.  This  form  of  organization  Mr.  Gompers  holds  to  give  the  greatest 
practical  sti'ength.  Any  body  which  may  be  dissatisfied  can  secede  at  any  time. 
The  general  officers  are  compelled  to  try  to  express  the  consensus  of  opinion  of 
the  affiliated  bodies.  Except  in  the  absence  of  coercion,  the  relation  of  the 
national  bodien  to  the  federation  is  similar  to  the  relation  of  the  States  to  the 
Federal  Qovemment.  They  are  perfectly  autonomous  in  their  internal  affairs. 
The  federation  does  not  interfere  except  in  matters  which  affect  the  wage-earning 
class  as  a  whole,  and  it  does  not  offer  its  help  unless  its  help  is  asked  for. 

Mr.  Gompers  estimates  the  number  represented  by  the  federation  at  about 
200,000  at  the  beginning,  in  1881,  and  at  more  than  600 ,000  at  the  time  of  his  testi- 
mony, in  April,  1899.  At  that  time  the  federation  embraced  71  national  and  inter- 
national unions;  a  greater  number  of  such  bodies  than  had  ever  existed  before  in 
the  United  States.  International,  as  Mr.  Gompers  explains,  implies  extension 
into  parts  of  the  American  continent  outside  of  the  United  States.  The  affiliated 
national  and  international  unions  had  about  11,500  local  unions.     Ten  State 
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branchee  and  87  city  central  bodies  were  represented  in  the  federation.  More 
than  600  local  nnions,  which  had  no  national  or  international  nnions  of  their  own, 
were  directly  attached  to  the  federation.  At  his  later  appearance,  in  November, 
1809,  Mr.  Gompers  said  that  the  federation  had  gained  abont  400,000  members 
dnrinfi^  the  fiscal  year  which  was  then  closing,  and  that  the  membership  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  was  about  700,000. 

The  officers  are  elected  by  the  convention,  comx>osed  of  delegates  from  the  affili- 
ated anions.  En  the  convention  each  delegate  is  entitled  to  cast  one  vote  for  every 
100  members  or  majority  fraction  thereof  that  he  represents.  Usually  the  men 
choRen  as  officers  are  members  of  national  or  international  bodies,  but  not  always. 
At  present  all  the  officers  are  officers  of  their  own  national  unions.  The  execu- 
tive council  meets  only  occasionally,  at  the  headquarters  or  elsewhere,  and  con- 
ducts a  large  part  of  its  business  by  correspondence.     (596-598,  648. ) 

Mr.  Kennedy  says  the  long  experience  and  the  official  position  of  Mr.  Gompers 
give  his  opinions  weight  both  with  employers  and  with  the  men.  His  action  in  labor 
difficulties  is  conservative  and  his  methods  generallv  suit  the  employers.     ( 743. ) 

2.*  Dues  and  meinbership,  — Mr.  Gompers  states  that  the  estimates  of  aggi'egate 
membership  of  national  trade  unions  and  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  are  based 
upon  the  number  of  members  for  whom  per  capita  tax  is  paid.  But  trade  union- 
ists, like  other  men,  like  to  pay  as  little  tax  as  possible,  ana  the  actual  returns  are 
likely  to  be  too  small.     (596./ 

3.  Defense  fund, — ^Mr.  Gompers  stated  that  the  Federation  had  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  accumulate  a  defease  fund.  It  had  had  the  power  to  levy  an  assessment 
of  2  cents  per  week  per  memb<>r  upon  the  affiliated  organizations.  This  power 
had  been  used  onl^-  about  6  times.  The  convention  of  1898  had  adopted  a  new 
system,  under  which  the  affiliated  organizations  might  voluntarily  contribute  5 
cents  a  month  to  create  a  defense  fund.  There  had  not  yet  been  time  enough  to 
determine  the  wisdom  of  this  an-angement.     (598.) 

4.  Local  unions. — ^Mr.  Kennedy,  Indiana  State  organizer  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  says  that  the  local  unions  which  are  chartered  by  the  Feder- 
ation are  composed  ot  unskilled  workmen  or  of  members  of  unimportant  trades. 
As  soon  as  the  Federation  has  gathered  enough  such  locals  of  any  trade,  say  6  or 
7,  it  oiganizes  them  into  a  national  union.  Perhaps  10  per  cent  of  the  members 
of  the  Federation  in  Indiana  belong  to  the  directly  chartered  locals  and  about  90 
per  cent  to  national  bodies.     (742, 743. ) 

5.  State  J^ederatian  of  Labors  Georgia. — Mr.  Garrett,  president  of  the  State 
Federation  of  Labor  of  G^rgia,  says  that  this  body  includes  all  the  labor  organi- 
zations of  the  State,  except  the  locomotive  engineers  and  the  railroad  conductors. 
It  includes  16  local  organizations  in  Atlanta,  16  in  Savannah,  20  in  Augusta,  and, 
he  thinks,  15  or  16  in  Columbus  and  about  the  same  in  Macon.  Labor  organiza- 
tions in  the  State  have  grown  more  in  the  past  year  than  during  the  preceding  10 
years.  Until  within  the  past  2  years  there  was  hardly  a  labor  organization  in 
Columbus  or  Savannah,  except  the  railroad  organizations.     (542.) 

^  J«  Knig^lit^  of  liabor.— Mr.  McMacejn,  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  of 
New  York,  says  that  while  he  could  give  from  memory  a  fair  approximation  to 
the  number  of  members  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  New  York,  he  would  not  think 
it  proper  to  make  the  figures  public.  He  thinks  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
trade-union  movement  has  largely  supplanted  that  of  the  Knights.     (801.) 

Mr.  ScHONFARBER,  representative  or  the  Knights  of  Labor,  testifies  that  that 
organization  was  established  in  1869  as  a  secret  body.  It  made  some  public  declara- 
tions as  to  its  existence  and  work,  but  did  not  openly  espouse  legislation  or  labor 
movements  until  1886,  when  the  veil  of  secrecy  was  removed.  The  organization 
increased  greatly  in  membership  from  1885  to  1888,  and  at  the  latter  date  had 
about  1,200,000  members.  The  witness  is  not  able  to  answer  the  question  as  to 
the  present  niembership  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  but  he  believes  that  all  of  the 
different  labor  organizations  together  do  not  now  contain  as  many  members  as 
the  Knights  of  Labor  did  in  1887.  He  admits  that  there  has  been  a  very  great 
decrease  in  the  membership  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  The  lowest  point,  however, 
was  reached  about  1895,  since  which  there  has  been  a  solid  growth. 

The  witness  attributeis  the  decrease  in  membership  largely  to  the  character  of 
the  great  flood  of  members  which  entered  the  organization  from  1885  to  1888. 
They  expected  sudden  and  immediate  benefits.  Their  thought  was  that  by  the 
great  agsr^ation  of  force  they  would  be  able  to  win  strikes  immediately  in  many 
lines.  Many  of  the  members  had  never  been  in  any  organization  before,  and  were 
not  patient  enough  to  gain  their  ends  by  educational  means  and  by  slow  growth. 
The  officers  of  the  boay  were  not  of  sufficient  capacity  to  manage  so  huge  an 
organization.  Many  strikes  failed  and  there  was  a  great  loss  of  money  in  con- 
nection with  them.    The  result  was  naturally  to  drive  men  out  of  the  organization. 
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Fnrthermore,  the  convention  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  held  in  1886  took  hasty 
action  as  to  the  question  whether  a  man  could  be  at  the  same  time  a  member  of 
the  Knights  of  Labor  and  of  some  other  labor  organization.  It  was  held  that  he 
could  not  safely  do  so,  and  although  this  was  not  intended  to  be  imperative,  the 
cigar  makers  at  any  rate  took  the  matter  literally  and  a  majority  of  tnem  left  the 
Knights  of  Labor. 

The  Knights  also  made  mistakes  in  entering  politics.  In  some  localities  there 
were  independent  movements  of  the  labor  people  and  in  others  there  was  a  tend- 
ency to  favor  the  establishment  of  a  national  labor  party.  Many  of  the  members 
were  strong  Republicans  or  Demociats,  and  these  movements  drove  them  out  of  the 
organization.  Moreover,  the  failure  of  Henry  Gteorge  to  obtain  a  majority  of  the 
votes  for  mayor  of  New  York  City  disheartened  a  great  many  of  the  labor  men, 
who  had  ejroected  much  from  his  candidacy.  Recently  the  Knights  of  Labor 
have  not  taKen  quite  as  active  a  part  in  party  politics.  In  certain  localities  the 
body  has  opposed  or  favored  individual  candidates  on  the  basis  of  labor  interests, 
but  it  has  seldom  acted  formally  on  party  lines.  The  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion generally  favored  the  Democratic  platform  in  1896,  but  no  official  action  was 
taken.  The  platform  of  the  knights  declares  that  the  body  does  not  seek  to  direct 
a  man's  political  action,  but  advises  him  to  unite  with  that  party  which  will  do 
most  to  further  the  objects  set  forth  in  the  platform.  In  the  Western  States  the 
Knights  were  and  are  still  prominently  connected  with  the  Populist  party,  but 
the  conditions  of  political  life  in  the  West  are  very  different  from  those  in  the 
East.     (420-424.) 

1.  Comparison  with  Federation  of  Labor, — Mr.  Sohonfabber  makes  no  attempt 
to  compare  the  number  of  members  or  the  strength  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  with 
those  or  the  Federation  of  Labor.  He  maintains  that  the  methods  of  calculating 
the  membership  in  the  two  organizations  are  so  different  that  comparisons  are 
likely  to  be  misleading.  The  Federation  of  Labor  is  supposed  to  include  tiie 
members  of  all  of  the  national  trade  unions  affiliated  with  it.  The  membership 
is  judged,  presumably,  by  the  amount  of  the  capitation  tax  paid  to  the  central 
federation.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  per  capita  tax  is  not  paid  by  the  members 
directly,  but  by  the  respective  national  organizations.  There  is,  perhaps,  a  ten- 
dency for  these  national  organizations  to  decrease  their  expenditures  byreporting 
a  smaller  number  of  members  than  actually  exists.  In  the  case  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor  the  per  capita  tax  is  collected  directly  from  the  various  local  organizations, 
and  does  not  even  come  through  the  district  assemblies.  The  representation  of 
the  local  bodies  depends  upon  the  amount  of  taxes  turned  in. 

The  principal  significance  of  this  difference  in  methods  seems  to  be,  in  Mr. 
Schonfarber's  judgment,  the  difference  in  the  relative  solidaritv  of  the  two  great 
organizations.  The  Federation  of  Labor  can  control  its  members  onlv  through 
the  national  unions  which  are  affiliated  with  it.  The  Knights  of  Laoor  think 
that  responsibility  to  the  central  organization  should  rest  on  the  units  themselves, 
rather  than  upon  the  larger  organizations  of  the  trades.  There  is  a  closer  con- 
nection between  the  central  organization  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  the  local 
bodies  than  in  the  case  of  the  Federation  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Schonfarber  says,  further,  that  in  the  case  of  the  local  unions,  composed 
chiefly  of  trade  members,  who  are  required  to  have  a  working  card,  it  is  custom- 
ary to  compel  the  payment  of  dues  more  promptly  than  would  be  the  case  with 
those  unions  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  which  are  not  organized  strictly  under  trades 
and  which  have  no  trade  card.  The  local  assemblies  have  power  to  suspend  a 
member  after  failure  to  pay  dues  for  six  months,  but  he  is  considered  a  member 
of  the  organization  until  he  is  suspended  or  expelled.     (421-423. ) 

2.  Trade  unions  vs,  labor  tuiions, — ^Mr.  Schonfarber,  comparing  the  Knights 
of  Labor  with  the  Federation  of  Labor,  declares  that  it  is  his  opinion,  based  on 
experience,  that  mixed  organizations,  including  members  of  dif^rent  trades,  are 
on  the  whole  more  successful  in  dealing  with  trade  disputes  than  purely  trade 
organization.  So  far  from  its  being  true  that  men  not  in  a  trade  are  less  inter- 
ested in  the  success  of  a  strike  in  it,  the  witness  has  found  that  the  men  {^filiated 
only  by  organization  ties  have  done  the  most  effective  work.  Whatever  difficulties 
may  have  occurred  in  the  mixed  local  unions  have  been  confined  to  isolated  locali- 
ties. The  witness  is  inclined  to  think  also  that  the  members  of  mixed  unions 
will  be  more  conservative  in  dealing  with  employers  than  those  of  a  body  com- 
posed exclusively  of  the  members  of  a  trade.  The  mixed  organization  secures 
more  numerous  points  of  view  and  both  sides  of  the  case  will  be  given  fair  consid- 
eration. This  might  not  have  been  true  20  years  ago,  when  the  working  classes 
were  less  intelligent  than  at  present,  but  it  is  true  to-day.  The  witness  admits 
that  there  is  a  tendency  toward  keeping  trade  matters  under  the  control  of  the 
members  of  the  trs^de  itself.    He  attributes  this  largely  to  the  fact  that  employers 
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pefer  to  settle  with  the  trade  orgaBizations  rather  than  with  a  mixed  body, 
oecaiise  the  mixed  body  is  the  stronger.  It  includes  men  interested  in  many  trades 
who  can  have  a  wide-reaching  influence  in  case  the  employer  refuses  to  grant 
reasonable  demands.  The  employer  can  compel  the  submission  of  the  isolated 
craft  much  more  readily  than  that  of  the  general  body  of  the  working  people. 

On  these  grounds  the  witness  considers  the  form  of  organization  of  the  flights 
of  Labor  superior  to  that  of  the  Federation  of  Labor,  wmch  is  composed  of  sepa- 
rate trade  orgamzations.  He  says  that  the  Federation  has  not  yet  tested  its  full 
strength;  it  has  never  conducted  any  very  large  strike.  Kot  until  it  has  con- 
ducted a  national  strike,  involving  all  the  national  unions  affiliated  with  it,  will 
it  be  possible  to  judge  whether  it  is  strong  or  weak.  The  witness  is  not  willing 
to  deny « however,  tl^t,  in  the  case  of  separate  trade  organizations,  an  organization 
on  strike  receives  important  assistance  from  trade  organizations. 

The  Knights  of  La  Dor  do  not  deny  to  the  separate  trades  the  control  of  their 
own  affairs.  The  separate  trade  unions,  which  together  make  up  a  large  part  of 
the  organization,  are  given  the  opportunity  of  settling  their  own  disputes  first, 
without  reference  to  the  mixed  bodies.  Neither  the  general  executive  board  of 
the  national  organization  nor  the  district  executive  board  has  the  ri^ht  to  inter- 
fere in  a  trade  dispute  unless  asked  to  do  so.  The  trades  apply  for  aid  only  after 
they  find  themselves  unable  to  settle  their  difficulties  satisfactorily.     (424-427.) 

8.  Composition  of  Knights  of  Labor. — Mr,  Schonfarber  says  that  the  window- 
glass  blowers  are  tne  only  trade  over  which  the  Knights  of  Labor  has  complete 
control  throughout  the  country.  The  fiint-glass  workers  and  bottle-glass  blowers 
have  separate  organizations  and  are  affiliated  with  the  Federation  of  Labor.  The 
Knights  of  Labor  have  various  district  assemblies,  composed  of  miners,  sailmak- 
ers.  carpenters,  and  other  workers.  The  mefhbership  among  the  miners  is  less 
tiian  that  of  the  United  Mine  Workers.     (426,  427. ) 

4.  Ptatform  of  Knights  of  Labor. — Mr.  Schonfarber  declares  that  the  Knights 
of  Labor  have  had  a  very  great  influence  in  furthering  many  of  the  movements 
favored  by  their  platform.  Not  a  few  of  the  ideas  embodied  in  the  platform  are 
bein^  enacted  into  practical  legislation.  Thus  legislation  concerning  child  labor, 
convict  labor,  contract  labor  on  public  works,  and  conspiracy  has  been  affected 
by  the  action  of  the  Knights.  The  Knights  made  the  first  strong  movement  in 
favor  of  the  Australian  ballot  svstem  in  this  country,  and  were  instrumental  in 
Becuring  the  establishment  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  and  of  vari- 
ous State  bnreaus  of  labor.  The  Knights  have  agitated  stron^lv  in  favor  of  the 
restriction  of  immigration.  The  witness  thinks  that  the  Knights  were  the  first 
organization  to  favor  municipal  and  State  ownership  of  public  utilities,  a  move- 
ment which  has  advanced  greatly.  They  presented  to  Congress  the  first  bill  for 
an  8-hour  law  for  national  employees.  They  have  sought  from  the  beginning  to 
create  a  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  shortening  the  workday,  and  not  a  few  of 
the  constituent  org^iizations  have  secured  the  9-hour  day.  The  witness  does  not 
believe  that  any  national  trade  organization  has  secured  the  8-hour  day  for  all  its 
members. 

Cooperation  is  one  of  the  chief  objects  sought  by  the  Knights  of  Labor.  So  far 
it  has  confined  itself  almost  wholly  to  attempting  to  estabhsh  cooperation  in  buy- 
ing and  selling  goods.  The  organization  has  now  in  New  Jersey  what  is  called  a 
"consumers'  circle,"  which  especially  seeks  to  distribute  union-made  goods. 

The  Knights  have  favored  the  adoption  of  the  single  tax,  and  Mr.  Powderly 
bas  had  a  strong  influence  in  favor  of  that  system  by  means  of  his  public  lectures. 
(428,^*29.) 

K«  niiscellaneoas  evidence* — 1.  Federal  and  central  labor  unions.— Mr, 
McNeill,  author  of  The  Labor  Movement,  says  that  a  federal  labor  union  is  one 
composed  of  wage- workers  who  have  no  trade  union  of  their  own  craft.  It  aims 
as  frequently  as  possible  to  organize  trade  unions  from  among  its  members. 
Mr.  McNeill  cites  the  efforts  of  the  Boston  Federal  Union  in  this  direction.    ( 1 14. ) 

Mr.  Bridwell,  representing  the  Atlanta  Federation  of  Trades,  says  that  this 
OTi^nization  is  composed  of  5  delegates  from  each  of  20  different  local  trade 
nmons.  It  is  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  It  secures  com- 
plete autonomy  to  its  constituent  unions  in  the  declaration  of  strikes,  but  gives 
moral  and  financial  support  to  each.  Symx)athetic  strikes  have  not  proved  neces- 
sary.   (233,239.) 

Mr.  L  B.  Myers,  president  of  the  Trades  and  Labor  Council  of  Memphis,  Tenn., 
sijs  the  different  unions  in  the  city  send  delegates  to  the  council,  which  deals 
with  most  of  the  strikes  and  lockouts  and  with  the  grievances  of  employees  in  the 
different  trades.    (587.) 

2.  Retail  cLerW  union. — ^Mr.  Myers  testifies  that  the  retail  clerks  have  275  local 
imidns  throughout  the  UlUted  States,  and  both  national  and  international  associ- 
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ations.  The  purpoees  of  the  organization  are  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labor,  do 
away  with  Sunday  work  and  child  labor  as  much  as  possible,  push  the  sale  of 
union-label  goods,  and  do  away  with  the  sale  of  prison-made  goods.  In  some 
States,  where  ladies  are  admitted  to  the  union,  the  union  compels  the  large  stores 
to  have  stools  for  them  and  to  shorten  their  hours;  and  organization  raises  their 
salaries.  In  some  cities  there  are  strictly  union  stores,  employing  nothing  but 
union  clerks,  and  such  stores  are  patronized  very  freely  by  organized  labor.  In 
such  stores  the  saleswomen  must  be  over  16  years  of  age  and  the  salesmen  over 
18.  This  does  away  with  child  labor  in  large  stores  to  a  great  extent,  and  eventu- 
ally raises  the  salary  of  the  salesmen.     (587, 589-^91.) 

8.  Attitude  toward  legislation, — ^Mr.  Duncan,  secretary  of  the  Granite  Cuttei s* 
National  Union,  believes  that  the  trade  unions  of  the  United  Statas  are  not 
impatient  on  account  of  the  failure  of  Congress  to  pass  the  desired  legislation, 
but  that  they  would  be  greatly  disappointed  if  the  recommendations  of  the  Indus- 
trial Commission  shoula  not  result  m  some  important  legislation,     (^l'^'*) 

4.  Legal  recognition  of  trade  unions. — ^Mr.  Spohn,  representing  the  Building 
Trades  Council  of  WashiuRton,  says  that  national  and  State  laws  should  be 
passed  legally  recognizing  laoor  organizations.  At  present  their  contracts  are  not 
Dinding  on  either  party.  They  are  denied  the  privileges  as  bodies  which  belong  to 
their  members  incuvidually .    ( 148. ) 

Mr.  Donnelly,  president  of  the  International  Typographical  Union,  favors 
either  giving  unions  the  right  of  incorporation  or  otnerwise  showing  that  our 
State  and  national  governments  are  in  sympathy  with  labor  organizations.  Only 
hy,  Bome  such  means  can  farm  labor,  for  example,  ever  be  organized,  and  organi- 
zation is  the  only  remedy  for  its  unfortunate  condition.    (392.) 

5.  Attitude  of  socialists  toward  unions, — Mr.  Strasser,  of  the  Cigar  Makers- 
Union,  says  that  socialists  often  join  trade  unions,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cigar- 
makers,  but  they  do  not  believe  in  the  trade-union  methods,  and  are  inclined  to 
make  them  political  organizations,  dragging  them  into  party  politics.     (259.) 

6.  Methoas  of  obtaining  employment, — Mr.  Gk>MPERS  remarks  that  different 
trades  have  different  codes  of  trade  ethics.  For  instance,  in  some  trades  it  would 
be  disgraceful  for  a  man  to  ask  for  employment  for  himself.  A  man  must  go  to 
the  steward  of  the  shop,  and  the  steward  must  ask  the  foreman  whether  he  has 
employment  for  the  man.  The  steward  must  perform  this  office,  no  matter  what 
his  personal  relations  to  the  applicant  may  oe,  of  friendship  or  of  enmity.  Cn 
the  other  hand,  there  are  trades  in  which  it  would  be  regarded  as  unmanly  for  a 
a  man  to  seek  employment  through  another  instead  of  asking  for  himself.    (603.) 

7.  Wisdom  of  large  defense  fund. — ^Mr.  Gompers  says  that  wealth  in  the  hands 
of  an  employer  gives  him  an  opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  the  wage-earner. 
The  individual  workingman  can  not  protect  himself.  The  inequality  of  power 
has  grown  with  the  increased  size  of  single  establishments.  Ail  the  employees 
of  a  great  concern  must  act  as  one  man  in  order  to  have  a  relative  strength 
against  the  employer  as  great  as  that  which  the  individual  workman  had  in  the 
days  of  small  establishments.  The  defense  fund  is  the  arms  and  ammunition  of 
the  army  of  labor.  Employers  who  know  that  their  men  are  able,  by  means  of  a 
large  defense  fund,  to  resist  will  not  lightly  try  to  reduce  wages,  increase  the 
hours  of  labor,  or  enforce  obnoxious  conditions.  Labor  organizations  which 
have  small  funds  or  none  are  obliged  to  yield  to  reductions  of  wages  when  indus- 
trial depression  comes,  and  when  industry  revives  they  are  the  last  to  receive  any 
of  its  benefits.  The  organizations  which  are  prepared  for  resistance  maintain 
themselves  during  the  period  of  depression  ana  are  in  a  position  to  take  advan- 
tage of  better  opportunities  that  come  with  the  revival  of  business.  The  weak 
and  defenseless  orgauization  is  likely  to  go  to  pieces  under  disaster,  and  then  the 
favorable  moment  for  aggressive  action  must  De  lost  in  reorganizing.    (598,  599.) 

8.  Responsibility  of  English  trade  unions, — Mr.  Wright,  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Labor,  says  that  the  English  trade  unions  are  much  more  respon- 
sible in  their  dealings  with  employers  tnan  American  unions.  This  responsibility 
is  not  imposed  upon  them  by  law,  but  grows  or^.  of  their  strong  organization  and 
of  their  willingness  to  perform  their  promises  to  their  employers.     (7,  9.) 

IX.   liABOB  DISPXTTES  AND  DIFFIGULTrES. 

A*  Strikes* — 1.  General  discussion — Justification, — Mr.  Hayes,  president  of 
the  Glass  Bottle  Blowers'  Association,  thinks  that  strikes  are  likelv  to  become 
less  frequent  in  future.  Employees  and  employers  are  coming  to  understand  one 
another  bettor,  and  the  influence  of  public  opinion  is  growing.  Strikes  are  some- 
times necessary  because  of  the  condition  of  trade.  The  methods  of  the  Glass 
3ottle  Blowers'  Association  have  become  more  peaceful.    Formerly  men  apply- 
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ing  for  work  were  met  secretly  and  separately  by  the  strikers;  now  pnblic  meetings 
are  relied  on.     (102, 108.) 

Bfr.  RcsssLL,  a  working  shoemaker,  quotes  with  approval  the  statement  of 
Master  Workman  Sovereign  tiiat:  '*  Strikes  are  deficient  in  their  remedial  effects 
and  influences  and  are  generally  failnres,  even  when  the  workmen  -sncceed  in 
getting  what  they  struck  for.  They  often  destroy  property,  stagnate  business, 
poUute  society,  and  corrupt  individual  character."  The  witness  considers  that 
Mr.  Sovereign  has  not  attempted  to  live  up  to  these  principles  when  he  has 
ordered  strikes.  He  believes  tnat  there  should  be  no  such  thin^  as  a  settlement 
of  strikes.  When  any  person  or  number  of  persons  are  dissatisfied  with  their 
employer  they  have  a  i)erfect  right  to  leave  work,  and  the  employer  has  a  corre- 
sponduig  right  to  discharge  any  or  all  of  his  employees.  When  a  workman  has 
left  the  position  that  should  end  the  controversy.     (887,  888.) 

Mr.  QoMPEBS  desires  to  secure  the  beneficent  results  which  strikes  give  without 
the  intermption  of  industry  or  commerce.  He  says  that  can  only  be  done  when 
both  the  workers  and  the  employers  are  organized.  He  does  not  believe  that 
strikes  can  be  entirely  eliminated  from  our  system  of  society.  This  is  not  possi- 
ble so  long  as  men's  interests  are  so  absolutely  Averse.     (608,  609.) 

Mr.  Gompers  says  that  the  better  workmen  are  organized  the  more  able  they 
are  to  convince  the  employer  that  there  is  an  ethical  side  to  the  demands  of  labor. 
Organized  worbnen  do  not  desire  strikes,  but  they  hold  tenaciously  to  the  right 
to  strike,  and  preparation  for  strikes  is  the  best  means  to  prevent  strikes.  No 
matter  how  just  a  cause  is,  unless  it  is  backed  up  with  power  it  will  be  crushed 
and  annihilated.  When  England  has  a  dispute  with  the  Afghans  or  with  Vene- 
zuela she  bombards  them  into  submission;  but  when  she  has  a  dispute  with  tl^ 
United  States  she  says.  Let  us  arbitrate.  It  is  the  same  with  any  nation,  and  the 
same  with  any  man  or  collection  of  men.  Disputes  are  determined  by  contest  and 
conquest,  except  when  there  is  like  power  on  both  sides;  then  they  are  deter- 
mined by  reason.     (607,  608. ) 

2.  Statitiics  of  number,  causes^  and  resvUs, — Mr.  Gilbert,  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  of  the  State  of  New  York,  says  that  during  1899 
there  were  455  strikes  in  New  York  State,  of  which  40  lasted  less  than  a  day,  60 
just  a  day,  30  per  cent  less  than  8  days,  and  200  less  than  a  week.  There  were 
about  70  x)er  cent  more  strikes  in  1899  than  in  1898.  In  1900,  up  to  the  time  of 
Mr.  OObert's  testimony,  September,  the  number  of  strikes  haa  been  about  as 
great  as  in  the  same  months  of  1899.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  strikes  in  1900 
were  for  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours.  Both  in  1899  and  in  1900  the  strikes 
took  place  on  a  rising  labor  market  and  were  in  the  main  successful.  In  most 
cases  the  employees  got  the  full  measure  of  their  demands.     (876. ) 

^Ir.  Kennedy,  Indiana  State  organizer  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
says  that  there  were  89  strikes  in  Indiana  in  the  year  ending  July  1, 1899.  In  19 
of* them  the  men  got  practically  what  they  asked  for,  and  some  gain  was  made  in 
several  others.  Some  were  entirely  lost.  The  strikes  in  the  year  beginning  July 
1, 1899,  have  been  somewhat  more  numerous,  and  the  men  have  been  successful  in 
a  larger  proportion  of  them.  The  strikes  have  not  been  lar^e  in  either  year.  They 
have  involved  from  10  men  to  500.  The  principal  subject  of  dispute  has  been 
wages.  The  witness  recalls  no  difficulties  on  the  question  of  hours,  excei)t  in  the 
printing  trades.  Printers  have  recently  made  a  general  shortening  of  their  work- 
day, and  in  3  Indiana  towns  this  was  not  conceded  without  trouble.     (789,740.) 

8.  Duetission  of  causes. — Mr.  Gilbert,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Mediation 
and  Arbitration  of  the  State  of  New  York,  mentions  three  causes  of  strikes:  First, 
unwillingness  of  employers  to  recognize  trade  unions;  second,  lack  of  cordiality 
on  the  part  of  employers  toward  their  employ  es;  third,  indiscreet  leadership  of 
the  employees. 

As  to  the  first  cause,  Mr.  Gilbert  asserts  that  the  employers  of  New  York  are, 
as  a  rule,  opi>osed  to  trade  unions,  and  tolerate  them  only  because  they  are  pow- 
erless to  prevent  them.  The  chief  reason  is  that  the  employer  recognizes  that 
employees  who  act  individually  are  at  a  decided  disadvantage  as  compared  with 
those  who  are  sustained  by  a  union.  It  is  common  for  employers  to  say  that  they 
do  not  object  to  the  or^nization  of  their  employees.  But  their  refusal  to  treat 
with  union  committees  is  a  practical  repudiation  of  the  principles  of  unionism 
and  a  most  prolific  cause  of  labor  troubles.  Workingmen  have  learned  that 
when  employers  refuse  to  deal  with  them  except  as  individuals  there  is  really  only 
one  p^^y  to  the  case.  There  will  be  no  industrial  peace  till  employers  recognize 
not  only  the  right  of  existence  of  trade  unions,  out  also  the  purpose  of  their 
existence. 

The  refusal  to  recognize  trade  unions  has  its  origin  in  the  second  cause  men- 
tioned— ^the  lack  of  cordiality  on  the  part  of  employers  toward  their  employees. 
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The  tme  relation  which  should  exist  between  employer  and  employee  is  one  of 
partnership.  The  employer  is  prone  to  treat  the  workmen  as  he  treats  the  raw 
material  ^ich  thev  wori  up.  He  tries  to  maintain  complete  control  over  wages 
and  conditions  of  labor.  He  deals  with  labor  at  arm's  length.  A  spirit  of  dis- 
trust is  en^ndered  which  makes  it  hard  to  settle  difficulties. 

Unwise  leadership  of  the  labor  unions,  especially  of  the  newer  unions  and  those 
in  the  less  skilled  trades,  is  also  a  cause  of  disturbance.  Sometimes  the  leaders 
are  forced  by  the  rank  and  file  into  actions  which  they  do  not  approve;  they  lack 
the  courage  to  stand  up  for  their  own  judgment. 

Mr.  Gilbert  also  suggests  that  there  is  a  large  class  of  strikes  which  scarcely 
deserve  to  be  counted  as  disturbances  at  all.  For  instance,  the  garment  workers' 
strikes  in  New  York  City  are,  in  90  i)er  cent  of  the  cases,  mere  readjustments  of 
the  annual  scale.  The  workers  take  their  vacation  in  the  month  of  August  to 
get  the  new  scale  signed.  In  times  of  prosperity  and  rising  prices  many  strikes 
of  a  similar  sort  occur  in  all  occupations,  which  do  not  interrupt  production  for 
more  than  a  few  days,  perhaps  only  for  a  few  hours,  and  which  do  not  really 
indicate  any  great  struggle  between  labor  and  capital.     (874, 879.) 

Mr.  McMjlckin,  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  of  New  York,  says  that  pros- 
perous business  conditions  tend  to  increase  strikes,  because  the  men  see  that  they 
are  justified  in  demanding  more  wages.  There  have  been  a  considerable  number 
of  strikes  in  New  York  during  the  last  2  years  among  the  building  trades,  and 
some  troubles  among  the  iron  workers,  but  there  have  been  none  which  were  not 
easily  settled,  except  those  on  railroads.  In  New  York  City  and  Brooklyn  the 
railroad  employees  were  compelled  to  work  more  than  10  hours  a  day,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  State  law.  The  district  attorney  whose  duty  it  was  did  not  enforce 
the  law.  The  men  were  compelled  to  enforce  it  themselves  by  a  strike.  The 
relative  freedom  of  the  building  trades  of  New  York  City  from  strikes  is  due  to 
two  causes:  First,  their  perfect  organization;  and  second,  the  annual  agreements 
which  many  of  them  have  with  their  employers.     (799, 8()0.) 

Mr.  GoMPERS  defines  a  strike  as  *'  a  suspension  of  labor  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing and  arriving  at  terms  under  which  industry  and  commerce,  or  both,  can 
be  resumed."  The  cause  of  a  strike  is  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  employees 
with  the  terms  under  which  production  or  distribution,  or  both,  have  been  car- 
ried on.  A  lockout  is  aggressive  action  on  the  part  of  employers  for  similar 
causes.  The  workers  strike,  first,  against  deterioration  in  their  conditions;  and 
second,  for  a  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  improvements  of  production.  Strikes 
take  place  against  reduction  of  wages,  against  lengthening  of  hours,  political 
intimidation,  victimization  for  activity  in  the  cause  of  the  workers,  the  blacklist. 
They  take  place  for  shorter  hours,  better  wages,  better  surroundings,  and  to 
maintain  the  rights  of  unionism;  that  is,  to  maintain  the  organization  by  which 
the  rights  of  the  workers  are  protected  and  advanced.     (605, 606.) 

Mr.  Wade,  factory  inspector  of  Massachusetts,  says  that  most  strikes  in  Massa- 
chusetts are  caused  by  reduction  of  wages,  and  they  are  usually  unsuccessful. 
The  importation  of  Canadian  labor  is  a  common  means  of  employers  to  defeat 
strikes.  The  strike  in  the  shoe  trade  in  Marlboro  in  1899  was  over  the  right  of 
employers  to  hire  nonunion  labor.  Sympathetic  strikes  are  rare,  but  the  mem- 
bers of  unions  and  trades  not  engaged  in  a  strike  often  aid  by  furnishing  funds. 
Thus  in  the  case  of  the  recent  reduction  of  wages  in  textile  factories,  the  employees 
in  several  cities  continued  work ,  but  aided  those  in  New  Bedford  to  strike.  ( 69-71 . ) 

Mr,  Coffin  considers  that  there  are  four  leading  causes  of  strikes:  The  desire 
of  walking  delegates  to  keep  their  jwsitions,  which  they  feel  would  be  insecure 
without  trouble;  the  greed  of  the  laborer  aroused  by  the  agitator;  the  greed  of 
the  employer  aroused  by  his  own  cupidity;  the  attempt  of  labor  unions  to  allow 
no  one  but  those  in  the  labor  trust  to  earn  a  living.  Greed  possibly  manifeste 
itself  more  frequently  on  the  side  of  capital  than  on  the  side  of  labor,  but  the 
greed  of  the  laborers  is  a  very  important  cause  of  labor  difficulties.  It  is  espe- 
cially likely  to  be  stirred  when  the  employer  is  so  bound  by  his  contracts  that  he 
can  not,  without  great  injury,  permit  nis  work  to  stop.     (777, 794. ) 

Mr.  (jk)MBERS,  secretary  of  tne  National  Association  of  Master  Steam  and  Hot 
Water  Fitters,  believes  that  most  strikes  *'are  caused  by  agitators  and  dema- 
gogues, who  form  a  class  by  themselves,  who  are  generallv  men  who  are  not 
employed,  and  who  have  had  hard  work  to  find  employment.'^  The  agitator  may 
be  m  some  degree  the  instrument  of  the  men,  but  he  is  the  prime  mover.  Mr. 
Gompers  has  stirred  things  up  greatly  without  doing  any  good.     (957.) 

Mr.  KuNZLER,  president  of  the  Flint  Glass  Workers  Union,  thinks  that  the  best 
policy  would  be  in  case  of  trouble  to  keep  the  men  at  work  till  l)oth  sides  could 
nave  a  hearing;  but  some  manufacturers  are  not  scrupulous,  and  ''  sometimes  the 
men  just  simply  feel  they  can  not  stand  it  any  longer  and  leave."    (935.) 
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prefer  to  settle  with  the  trade  organizatioiiB  rather  than  with  a  mixed  body, 
becaase  tiie  mixed  body  is  the  stronger.  It  includes  men  interested  in  many  trades 
who  can  have  a  wide-reaching  inilnence  in  case  the  emplo^^er  refuses  to  grant 
reasonable  demands.  The  employer  can  compel  the  submission  of  the  isolated 
craft  mnch  more  readily  than  that  of  the  general  body  of  the  working  people. 

On  th^e  grounds  the  witness  considers  the  form  of  organization  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor  8ux)erior  to  that  of  the  Federation  of  Labor,  which  is  composed  of  sepa- 
rate trade  organizations.  He  says  that  the  Federation  has  not  yet  tested  its  full 
strength;  it  has  never  conducted  any  very  large  strike.  Not  until  it  has  con- 
ducted a  nationsd  strike,  involving  all  the  national  unions  affiliated  with  it,  will 
it  be  x>08sible  to  judge  whether  it  is  strong  or  weak.  The  witness  is  not  willing 
to  deny,  however,  that,  in  the  case  of  separate  trade  organizations,  an  organization 
on  strike  receives  important  assistance  from  trade  organizations. 

The  Knights  of  La  EX)r  do  not  den^  to  the  separate  trades  the  control  of  their 
own  affairs.  The  separate  trade  unions,  which  together  make  up  a  large  part  of 
the  organization,  are  given  the  oppHortunity  of  settling  their  own  disputes  first, 
without  reference  to  the  mixed  bodies.  Neither  the  general  executive  board  of 
the  national  organization  nor  the  district  executive  bo«ird  has  the  rip^ht  to  inter- 
fere in  a  trade  dispute  unless  asked  to  do  so.  The  trades  apply  for  aid  only  after 
they  find  themselves  unable  to  settle  their  difficulties  satisfactorily.    (424-427. ) 

3.  Composition  of  Knights  of  Labor, — Mr.  Schonfarber  says  that  the  window- 
glass  blowers  are  the  only  trade  over  which  the  Knights  of  Labor  has  complete 
control  throughout  the  country.  The  flint-glass  workers  and  bottle-glass  blowers 
have  separate  organizations  and  are  affiliated  with  the  Federation  of  Labor.  The 
Knights  of  Labor  have  various  district  assemblies,  composed  of  miners,  sailmak- 
ers.  carx)enters,  and  other  workers.  The  mefhbership  among  the  miners  is  less 
than  that  of  the  United  Mine  Workers.     (426,  427. ) 

4.  Platform  of  Knights  of  Labor. — Mr.  Schonfarber  declares  that  the  Knights 
of  Labor  have  had  a  very  great  influence  in  furthering  many  of  the  movements 
favored  by  their  platform.  Not  a  few  of  the  ideas  embodied  in  the  platform  are 
bein^  enacted  into  practical  legislation.  Thus  legislation  concerning  child  labor, 
convict  labor,  contract  labor  on  public  works,  and  conspiracy  has  been  affected 
by  the  action  of  the  Ejiights.  The  Knights  made  the  nrst  strong  movement  in 
favor  of  the  Australian  ballot  system  in  this  country,  and  were  instrumental  in 
securing  the  establishment  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  and  of  vari- 
ous State  bureaus  of  labor.  The  Knights  have  agitated  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
restriction  of  immigration.  The  witness  thinks  that  the  Knights  were  the  first 
organization  to  favor  municipal  and  State  ownership  of  public  utilities,  a  move- 
ment which  has  advanced  greatly.  They  presented  to  Congress  the  first  bill  for 
an  8-hour  law  for  national  employees.  They  have  sought  from  the  beginning  to 
create  a  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  shortening  the  workday,  and  not  a  few  of 
the  constituent  organizations  have  secured  the  d-hour  day.  The  witness  does  not 
believe  that  any  national  trade  organization  has  secured  the  8-hour  day  for  all  its 
members. 

Cooperation  is  one  of  the  chief  objects  sought  by  the  Elni^hts  of  Labor.  So  far 
it  has  confined  itself  almost  wholly  to  attempting  to  establish  cooperation  in  buy- 
ing and  selling  goods.  The  organization  has  now  in  New  Jersey  what  is  called  a 
"consumers'  circle,"  which  esx>ecially  seeks  to  distribute  union-made  goods. 

The  Knights  have  favored  the  adoption  of  the  single  tax,  and  Mr.  Powderly 
has  had  a  strong  influence  in  favor  of  that  system  by  means  of  his  public  lectures. 
(428,429.) 

K«  miscellaneous  evidence* — 1.  Federal  and  central  labor  unions. — Mr. 
McNeill,  author  of  The  Labor  Movement,  says  that  a  federal  labor  union  is  one 
composed  of  wage-workers  who  have  no  trade  union  of  their  own  craft.  It  aims 
as  frequently  as  possible  to  organize  trade  unions  from  amon^  its  members. 
Mr.  McNeill  cites  the  efforts  of  the  Boston  Federal  Union  in  this  direction.   (114. ) 

Mr.  Bridwell,  representing  the  Atlanta  Federation  of  Trades,  says  that  this 
OT^nization  is  composed  of  5  delegates  from  each  of  20  different  local  trade 
nmons.  It  is  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  It  secures  com- 
plete autonomy  to  its  constituent  unions  in  the  declaration  of  strikes,  but  gives 
moral  and  financial  support  to  each.  Sympathetic  strikes  have  not  proved  neces- 
sary.   (233,  239.) 

Mr.  I.  B.  Mters,  president  of  the  Trades  and  Labor  Council  of  Memphis,  Tenn., 
says  the  different  unions  in  the  city  send  delegates  to  the  council,  which  deals 
with  most  of  the  strikes  and  lockouts  and  with  the  grievances  of  employees  in  the 
different  trades.    (587. ) 

2.  Retail  derW  union. — ^Mr.  Mters  testifies  that  the  retail  clerks  have  275  local 
imions  throughout  the  Uoited  ^t^tes,  an4  both  national  and  international  associ- 
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expresH  by  fear  of  their  fellows.  In  most  national  organizations  the  local  nnion^ 
is  not  permitted  to  strike  until  the  strike  has  been  approved  by  some  higher 
authority.  An  endeavor  is  made  to  place  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  persons  who 
are  not  immediately  interested,  in  order  that  needless  and  impukive  strikes 
may  be  prevented.  In  some  organizations,  before  a  strike  can  be  declared,  it  is 
referred  to  a  referendum  vote  of  all  the  members  throughout  the  country. 
(609.) 

7.  Violence  and  intimidation  by  employees, — Mr.  '^  ade,  as  chief  inspector  of 
factories  of  Massachusetts,  has  had  occasion  to  deal  with  oi)erative8  in  many 
strikes.  During  the  strikes  in  the  textile  factories  at  Fall  River,  in  1879,  and  in 
the  rubber  factories  at  Millville,  violence  was  attempted.  New  operatives  were 
forced  to  sleep  in  the  mills.  Finally  the  strikers  yielded.  Picketing,  which  often 
amounts  to  intimidation,  is  frequently  resorted  to.  Even  although  there  is  no 
direct  violence,  the  effect  of  a  IfU'ge  crowd  following  workmen  to  their  homes, 
even  where  no  abusive  language  is  used,  amounts  to  intimidation,  and  has  been 
so  held  by  the  courts  in  Massachusetts.  Under  the  law  forbidding  intimidation, 
4  i)er8ons  were  convicted  during  the  strike  in  the  shoe  trade  in  Marlboro  in  1899. 
Strikers  also  post  lists  of  '*  unfair  "  employers  on  blackboards  for  the  purpose  of 
inj uring  their  business.     ( 69-71 . ) 

Mr.  Coffin  believes  that  when  a  strike  occurs  there  is  a  strong  tendency  on  the 
part  of  union  laborers  to  compel  nonunion  men  to  stop  work,  even  by  the  use  of 
force.  It  is  true,  however,  that  **  a  large  part  of  the  evil  deeds  committed  during 
a  strike  are  not  by  the  laborers  themselves,  but  by  their  parasites,  who  strive  to 
live  by  the  misfortunes  of  labor."  The  violence  which  often  accompanies  strikes 
is  most  injurious  to  the  cause  of  the  laborers  themselves.  ^In  the  great  railroad 
strike  of  1877  public  opinion  would  have  compelled  the  railroads  to  yield  to  the 
demands  of  the  workers  if  violence  had  not  turned  the  feelings  of  the  public  the 
other  way.     (778,  794.) 

Mr.  G.  J.  Thompson,  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  Union,  declares  that  the  labor  organi- 
zations do  all  that  they  can  to  avoid  anything  like  violence  in  labor  disputes.  He 
has  himself  seen  men  insulted  and  driven  almost  to  desperation  by  trouble  makers 
hired  by  the  employers,  and  still  refraining  from  violence.  If  a  banker  wrecks  a 
bank  it  does  not  follow  that  all  bankers  should  be  branded  as  criminals.  Neither 
should  the  labor  unions  be  held  responsible  for  the  acts  of  a  few  irresponsible 
individuals.  The  witness  asserts  that  it  is  the  practice  of  emplovei-s  when  labor 
difficulties  arise  to  hire  men  to  place  themselves  amon^  the  workingmen,  partly 
as  spies  and  partly  as  fomenters  of  disturbance.  He  cites  an  instance  in  which 
he  says  it  was  proved  in  court  that  a  man  employed  by  a  detective  agency,  which 
was  hired  for  the  suppression  of  a  cigar  makers'  strike,  pretended  to  be  a  cigar- 
maker,  and  to  be  about  to  apply  for  employment  in  the  factory. 

"  He  permitted  himself  to  be  dissuaded  from  his  alleged  intention,  joined  the 
strikers,  and  was  assigned  to  picket  duty.  Inmiediateljr  he  commenced  advising^ 
violence  of  almost  every  description;  aavised  the  making  of  assaults  upon  Val 
lens's  family;  advised  the  strikers  to  *lay  for'  Vallens  and  maim  and  disfigure 
him;  he  advised  clubs,  acids,  red-hot  irons,  and  other  things  of  like  kind  to  be  used 
for  that  puri)ose.  He  even  advised  the  burning  of  the  plant.  In  the  presence  of 
other  strikers  he  got  into  a  fight  with  a  Mooney  &  Boland  detective  in  uniform, 
and  when  apparently  he  was  getting  the  worst  of  the  fight,  he  called  to  the  strik- 
ers for  help,  but  got  none.  In  fact,  the  only  violence  or  attempt  at  violence  shown 
upon  that  trial  was  the  pretended  fight  between  the  2  detectives,  the  one  in  uni- 
form, the  other  pretending  to  be  a  striker."    (717,  719,  720.) 

8.  Picketing. — Mr.  Gompers  holds  that  the  picketing  of  working  places  and  the 
use  of  every  x>cacef ul  means  of  persuasion  to  keep  workmen  from  taking  the 
places  of  their  fellows  and  so  forcing  down  their  condition  or  preventing  improve- 
ment is  a  perfectly  legitimate  practice  and  one  which  the  workmen  ought  to  fol- 
low and  will  follow.  If  the  law  does  not  now  permit  it,  the  law  ought  to  be 
changed.  But  the  right  was  generally  conceded  until  injunctions  began  to  be 
used  m  labor  disputes.  Picketing  is  a  very  different  thing  from  violent  or  riotous 
conduct  or  x)ersonal  attack.  Such  things  are  unlawful  and  wrong.  When  a  per- 
sonal attack  is  made  by  a  picket  it  is  generalljr  by  some  man  who  can  not  control 
his  temper  under  provocation.  Such  a  man  is  usually  withdrawn  and  another 
put  in  his  place.     (610, 611.) 

Mr.  Ashe,  a  machinist,  says  that  in  a  recent  strike  among  the  machinists  in 
Massachusetts  the  workingmen  have  been  enjoined  against  picketing  or  patrol- 
ling. The  witness  believes  that  under  existing  industrial  conditions  such  a  restric- 
tion is  un j  ust.  The  workingman  desires  entire  liberty  in  interviewing  other  men, 
although  the  witness  would  be  willing  to  limit  the  number  who  could  act  together 
for  this  purpose  to  2.    The  right  to  interfere  with  the  running  of  the  establish- 
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ing  for  work  were  met  secretly  and  separately  by  the  strikers;  now  public  meetings 
are  relied  on.     (102, 103. ) 

Mr.  RnssEL.L,  a  working  shoemaker,  quotes  with  approval  the  statement  of 
Master  Workman  Sovereign  that:  '*  Strikes  are  deficient  in  their  remedial  effects 
and  influences  and  are  generally  failures,  even  when  the  workmen  «ucceed  in 
getting  what  they  struck  for.  They  often  destroy  property,  stagnate  business, 
pollute  society,  and  corrupt  individual  character."  The  witness  considers  that 
Mr.  Sovereign  has  not  attempted  to  live  up  to  these  principles  when  he  has 
ordered  strikes.  He  believes  that  there  should  be  no  such  thin^  as  a  settlement 
of  strikes.  When  any  x>erson  or  number  of  persons  are  dissatisfied  with  their 
employer  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  leave  work,  and  the  employer  has  a  corre- 
sponding ri^ht  to  discharge  any  or  all  of  his  employees.  When  a  workman  has 
left  the  x>o6ition  that  should  end  the  controversy.     (887,  888. ) 

Mr.  GoMPBBS  desires  to  secure  the  beneficent  results  which  strikes  give  without 
the  interruption  of  industry  or  commerce.  He  says  that  can  only  be  done  when 
both  the  workers  and  the  employers  are  organized.  He  does  not  believe  that 
strikes  can  be  entirely  eliminated  from  our  system  of  society.  This  is  not  possi- 
ble so  long  as  men's  interests  are  so  absolutely  Averse.     (608,  609.) 

Mr.  Gomjpers  says  that  the  better  workmen  are  organized  the  more  able  they 
are  to  convince  the  employer  that  there  is  an  ethical  side  to  the  demands  of  labor. 
Organized  workmen  do  not  desire  strikes,  but  they  hold  tenaciously  to  the  rieht 
to  strike,  and  preparation  for  strikes  is  the  best  means  to  prevent  strikes.  No 
matter  how  just  a  cause  is,  unless  it  is  backed  up  with  power  it  will  be  crushed 
and  annihilated.  When  England  has  a  dispute  with  the  Afghans  or  with  Vene- 
zuela she  bombards  them  into  submission;  out  when  she  has  a  dispute  with  the 
United  States  she  says,  Let  us  arbitrate.  It  is  the  same  with  any  nation,  and  the 
same  with  any  man  or  collection  of  men.  Disputes  are  determined  by  contest  and 
conquest,  except  when  there  is  like  power  on  both  sides;  then  they  are  deter- 
mined by  reason .     (607 ,  008. ) 

2.  Statisiics  of  number^  causes^  and  results, — Mr.  Gilbert,  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  of  the  State  of  New  York,  says  that  during  1899 
there  were  455  strikes  in  New  York  State,  of  which  40  lasted  less  than  a  day,  60 
just  a  day,  30  per  cent  less  than  8  days,  and  200  less  than  a  week.  There  were 
about  70  per  cent  more  strikes  in  1899  than  in  1898.  In  1900,  tm  to  the  time  of 
Mr.  GKlbert*8  testimony,  September,  the  number  of  strikes  had  been  about  as 
great  as  in  the  same  months  of  1899.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  strikes  in  1900 
were  for  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours.  Both  in  1899  and  in  1900  the  strikes 
took  place  on  a  rising  labor  market  and  were  in  the  main  successful.  In  most 
cases  the  employees  got  the  full  measure  of  their  demands.     (876.) 

Mr.  Kennedy,  Indiana  State  organizer  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
says  that  there  were  89  strikes  in  Indiana  in  the  year  ending  July  1,  1899.  In  19 
of  them  the  men  got  practically  what  they  asked  for,  and  some  gain  was  made  in 
several  others.  Some  were  entirely  lost.  The  strikes  in  the  year  beginning  July 
1, 1899,  have  been  somewhat  more  numerous,  and  the  men  have  been  succesSful  in 
a  larger  prox>ortion  of  them.  The  strikes  have  not  been  lar^e  in  either  year.  They 
have  involved  from  10  men  to  500.  The  principal  subject  of  dispute  has  been 
wages.  The  witness  recalls  no  difficulties  on  the  question  of  hours,  except  in  the 
printing  trades.  Printers  have  recently  made  a  general  shortening  of  their  work- 
day, and  in  3  Indiana  towns  this  was  not  conceded  without  trouble.     (789,740.) 

8.  Discussion  of  causes. — Mr.  Gilbert,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Mediation 
and  Arbitration  of  the  State  of  New  York,  mentions  three  causes  of  strikes:  FirHt, 
unwilhngness  of  employers  to  recognize  trade  unions;  second,  lack  of  cordiality 
on  the  part  of  employers  toward  their  employ  es;  third,  indiscreet  leadership  of 
the  employees. 

As  to  the  first  cause,  Mr.  Gilbert  asserts  that  the  employers  of  New  York  are, 
as  a  rule,  opxx>sed  to  trade  unions,  and  tolerate  them  only  because  they  are  pow- 
erless to  prevent  them.  The  chief  recuson  is  that  the  employer  recognizes  that 
employees  who  act  individually  are  at  a  decided  disadvantage  as  compared  with 
those  who  are  sustained  by  a  union.  It  is  common  for  employers  to  say  that  they 
do  not  object  to  the  organization  of  their  employees.  But  their  refusal  to  treat 
with  union  committees  is  a  practical  repudiation  of  the  principles  of  unionism 
and  a  most  prolific  cause  of  labor  troubles.  Workingmen  have  learned  that 
when  employers  refuse  to  deal  with  them  except  as  individuals  there  is  really  only 
one  party  to  the  case.  There  will  be  no  industrial  peace  till  employers  recognize 
not  only  the  right  of  existence  of  trade  unions,  out  also  the  purpose  of  their 
existence. 

The  refusal  to  recognize  trade  unions  has  its  origin  in  the  second  cause  men- 
tioned—the lack  of  cordiality  on  the  part  of  employers  toward  their  employees. 
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express  by  fear  of  their  fellows.  In  most  national  organizations  the  local  unions 
is  not  permitted  to  strike  until  the  strike  has  been  approved  by  some  higher 
authority.  An  endeavor  is  made  to  place  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  persons  who 
are  not  immediately  interested,  in  order  that  needless  and  impukive  strikes 
may  be  prevented.  In  some  organizations,  before  a  strike  can  be  declared,  it  is 
referred  to  a  referendum  vote  of  all  the  members  throughout  the  country. 
(609.) 

7.  Violence  and  intimidation  by  employees, — Mr.  Vi  ade,  as  chief  inspector  of 
factories  of  Massachusetts,  has  had  occasion  to  deal  with  operatives  m  many 
strikes.  During  the  strikes  in  the  textile  factories  at  Fall  River,  in  1879,  and  in 
the  rubber  factories  at  Millville,  violence  was  attempted.  New  operatives  were 
forced  to  sleep  in  the  mills.  Finally  the  strikers  yielded.  Picketing,  which  often 
amounts  to  intimidation,  is  frequently  resorted  to.  Even  although  there  is  no 
direct  violence,  the  effect  of  a  ku'ge  crowd  following  workmen  to  their  homes, 
even  where  no  abusive  language  is  used,  amounts  to  intimidation,  and  has  been 
so  held  by  the  courts  in  Massachusetts.  Under  the  law  forbidding  intimidation, 
4  persons  were  convicted  during  the  strike  in  the  shoe  trade  in  Marlboro  in  1899. 
Strikers  also  post  lists  of  '*  unfair  "  employers  on  blackboards  for  the  purpose  of 
injuring  their  business.     (69-71 . ) 

Mr.  Coffin  believes  that  when  a  strike  occurs  there  is  a  strong  tendency  on  the 
part  of  union  laborers  to  compel  nonunion  men  to  stop  work,  even  by  the  use  of 
force.  It  is  true,  however,  that  **  a  large  part  of  the  evil  deeds  committed  during 
a  strike  are  not  by  the  laborers  themselves,  but  by  their  parasites,  who  strive  to 
live  by  the  misfortunes  of  labor."  The  violence  which  often  accompanies  strikes 
is  most  injurious  to  the  cause  of  the  laborers  themselves.  In  the  great  railroad 
strike  of  1877  public  opinion  would  have  compelled  the  railroads  to  yield  to  the 
demands  of  the  workers  if  violence  had  not  turned  the  feelings  of  the  public  the 
other  way.     (778,  794.) 

Mr.  G.  J.  Thompson,  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  Union,  declares  that  the  labor  organi- 
zations do  all  that  they  can  to  avoid  anything  like  violence  in  labor  disputes.  He 
has  himself  seen  men  insulted  and  driven  almost  to  desx)eration  by  trouble  makers 
hired  by  the  employers,  and  still  refraining  from  violence.  If  a  banker  wrecks  a 
bank  it  does  not  follow  that  all  bankers  should  be  branded  as  criminals.  Neither 
should  the  labor  unions  be  held  resxx)nsible  for  the  acts  of  a  few  irresponsible 
individuals.  The  witness  as.serts  that  it  is  the  practice  of  emplovers  when  labor 
difficulties  arise  to  hire  men  to  place  themselves  among  the  workingmen,  partly 
as  spies  and  partly  as  fomenters  of  disturbance.  He  cites  an  instance  in  which 
he  says  it  was  proved  in  court  that  a  man  employed  by  a  detective  agency,  which 
was  hired  for  the  suppression  of  a  cigar  makers'  strike,  pretended  to  be  a  cigar- 
maker,  and  to  be  about  to  apply  for  employment  in  the  factory. 

''  He  permitted  himself  to  be  dissuaded  from  his  alleged  intention,  ioined  the 
strikers,  and  was  assig^ied  to  picket  duty.  Immediately  he  commencea  advising 
violence  of  almost  every  description:  advised  the  making  of  assaults  upon  Val- 
lens's  family;  advised  the  strikers  to  'lay  for'  Vallens  and  maim  and  disfigure 
him;  he  advised  clubs,  acids,  red-hot  irons,  and  other  things  of  like  kind  to  be  used 
for  that  purpose.  He  even  sidvised  the  burning  of  the  plant.  In  the  presence  of 
other  strikers  he  got  into  a  fight  with  a  Mooney  &  Boland  detective  in  uniform, 
and  when  apparently  he  was  getting  the  worst  of  the  fight,  he  called  to  the  strik- 
ers for  help,  out  got  none.  In  fact,  the  only  violence  or  attempt  at  violence  shown 
upon  that  trial  was  the  pretended  fight  between  the  2  detectives,  the  one  in  uni- 
form, the  other  pretendmg  to  be  a  striker."    (717,  719,  720.) 

8.  Pideeting.—Mr.  Gompers  holds  that  the  picketing  of  working  places  and  the 
use  of  every  x>eacef ul  means  of  persuasion  to  keep  workmen  from  taking  the 
places  of  their  fellows  and  so  forcing  down  their  condition  or  preventing  improve- 
ment is  a  perfectly  legitimate  practice  and  one  which  the  workmen  ought  to  fol- 
low and  will  follow.  If  the  law  does  not  now  permit  it,  the  law  ought  to  be 
changed.  But  the  right  was  ^ener^y  conceded  until  injunctions  began  to  be 
used  m  labor  disputes.  Picketing  is  a  very  different  thing  from  violent  or  riotous 
conduct  or  personal  attack.  Such  things  are  unlawful  and  wrong.  When  a  per- 
sonal attack  is  made  by  a  picket  it  is  generally  by  some  man  who  can  not  control 
his  temper  under  provocation.  Such  a  man  is  usually  withdrawn  and  another 
put  in  his  place.     (610,611.) 

Mr.  Ashe,  a  machinist,  says  that  in  a  recent  strike  among  the  machinists  in 
Massachusetts  the  workingmen  have  been  enjoined  against  picketing  or  patrol- 
ling. The  witness  believes  that  under  existing  industrial  conditions  such  a  restric- 
tion is  unjust.  The  workinmian  desires  entire  liberty  in  interviewing  other  men, 
although  the  witness  would  oe  willing  to  limit  the  number  who  could  act  together 
for  this  purpose  to  2.    The  right  to  interfere  with  the  running  of  the  establish- 
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ment  is  justified  by  the  right  of  self-preservation  and  by  the  fact  that  a  strike  is 
a  condition  of  war.  Under  certain  conditions  of  industry  picketing  might  be 
considered  unjust,  but  the  witness  does  not  believe  that  it  is  now  illegal  or  that 
it  should  be  so  declared  by  statute.  Every  competitor  interferes  with  the  conduct 
of  a  man's  business  to  a  certain  degree.     (313,314.) 

9.  Sfpnjpathetic  strikes, — ^Mr.  Coffis  regards  svmpathetic  strikes  as  absolutely 
indefensible.  Sympathetic  lockouts  are  just  as  bad,  but  they  are  very  rare.  He 
cites  an  instance  in  which  workers  who  had  struck  for  better  conditions  com- 
pelled by  force  workers  in  another  establishment  in  the  same  line  where  wages 
were  bi^^her  and  where  no  ^evance  existed  to  strike  also.  The  business  of  the 
ranployer  who  was  giving  his  workmen  the  best  treatment  was  ruined,  ostensibly 
to  bring  the  influence  of  that  establishment  to  bear  upon  the  others.     (778. ) 

10.  Legal  rights  of  employers  and  employees  in  strikes, — ^Mr.  Ashe,  a  machinist, 
does  not  believe  that  the  courts  or  the  statutes  should  interfere  with  the  methods 
employed  by  either  workingmen  or  their  employers  in  conducting  strikes.  Those 
actually  engaged  in  industry  are  the  best  judges  of  what  is  proper.  A  strike  is 
a  condition  of  war,  and  much  as  it  is  to  be  regretted  justifies  methods  which 
would  be  unjustifiable  in  time  of  industrial  peace.  The  witness  does  not  consider 
that  the  action  of  strikers  interferes  with  free  competition  between  employers. 
He  considers  that  employers  have  the  same  rights  as  the  workingman  to  form 
combinations  and  to  act  during  strikes.     (313,814.) 

Mr.  Strasser,  former  nresident  of  the  Cigar  Miakers'  Union,  says  that  up  to 
about  1S40,  the  courts,  relying  on  the  common  law  and  on  the  early  statutes  of 
Great  Britain,  held  that  wor^nen  could  not  strike  for  higher  wages  or  any  other 
purpose,  a  strike  being  considered  a  conspiracy.  This  was  the  opinion  in  a  case 
m  Philadelphia  in  1805  where  the  shoemakers'  union  had  struck,  and  again  in 
1835  in  the  case  of  the  tailors'  union.  The  British  conspiracy  laws  were  repealed 
in  18^.     (263.) 

l£i.  Coffin  classes  the  boycott,  the  blacklist,  and  the  practice  of  picketing  as 
invasions  of  private  rights,  meant  to  induce  outsiders  to  take  up  a  quarrel  regard- 
less of  its  justice.  A  man  has  a  right  to  withdraw  his  patronage  from  another, 
and  his  friends  have  a  right  to  withdraw  theirs  through  sympatny.  "but  no  man 
has  a  right,  be  he  employer  or  employee,  to  place  the  name  of  another  upon  any 
list  which  will  tend  to  hold  him  up  to  ridicule  or  scorn  and  deprive  him  of  the 
ability  to  employ  labor  or  to  obtain  it.*'    (778. ) 

Mr.'STRASSER,  former  president  of  the  C)igar  Makers'  Union,  says  that  the  judi- 
ciary is  largely  composed  of  men  who  have  been  attorneys  for  corporations,  and 
their  natural  inclinations  are  opposed  to  labor.  A  judge  can  always  find  some 
legal  argument  to  confirm  him  in  a  decision  made  according  to  his  preference. 
The  comts  have  even  held  that  the  funds  of  trade  unions,  being  technically  those 
of  a  partnership,  can  not  be  embezzled  by  one  of  the  members.  Until  quite 
recently  in  the  United  States  the  courts  held  that  strikes  for  higher  wages  were 
conspiracies  and  illegal.     (262,263.)  . 

11.  Enforcement  of  labor  contract, — As  an  illustration  of  the  unfairness  of  the 
courts  toward  labor,  Mr.  Ashe  refers  to  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  of  January  25, 1897,  upholding  the  imprisonment  of  a  man  and  his  oodily 
punishment  for  refusing  to  mlfiU  a  contract  of  labor.  This  the  witness  believes 
to  be  contrary  to  the  13th  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  that  there  shall  be  no 
involuntskry  servitude  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime.  The  breaking  of  a  labor 
contract  is  not  or  should  not  be  a  criminal  offense,  and  no  trade  union  would 
advocate  considering  it  as  such,  even  though  contracts  of  labor  are  often  of  posi- 
tive benefit  to  the  workingmen  in  securing  stability  of  conditions.  The  witness 
believes  that  if  he  enters  into  a  contract  to  labor  he  is  in  honor  bound  to  carry  it 
out  if  possible,  but  if  something  unknown  at  the  time  of  making  the  contract 
m^es  it  imx>ossible  to  fulfill  it,  or  renders  the  contract  obnoxious,  a  refusal  to 
carry  it  out  should  not  be  considered  criminal.     (310,  312.) 

12.  Legal  restriction  of  strikes. — ^Mr.  Smith,  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Arbi- 
tration of  New  Jersey,  desires  a  law  requiring  a  notice  of  5  or  10  days  before  work 
may  be  interrupted  by  either  employer  or  employees.  Such  a  period  of  waiting? 
would  give  hot  tempers  time  to  cool,  and  would  also  give  the  State  board  of  arbi- 
tration opportunity  to  intervene  and  bring  the  parties  together.  He  does  not 
think  that  an  employer  would  be  likely  to  take  advantage  of  such  notice  by  his 
men  to  fill  their  places,  because  every  employer  prefers  to  keep  his  old  men  and 
will  make  some  sacrifice  to  do  it.  Mr.  Smith  would  make  it  a  penal  offense  to 
order  a  strike  or  a  lockout  before  calling  in  a  board  of  arbitration.     (979.) 

]!i&.  Bishop,  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  ot  Arbitration,  says  that  the  common  cause 
of  labor  difficulties  is  the  sudden  demand  for  a  change  in  wages  and  conditions  of 
work  made  eitiier  by  the  employers  or  by  the  employees  without  consultation  of 
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the  other  party.  The  more  common  difficnlty  is  with  such  sudden  changes  made 
by  the  employers.  A  concerted  plan  for  a  strike  or  for  a  demand  on  the  part  of 
the  employees  is  almost  sure  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  employer,  since  so 
many  persons  are  involved.  There  should  be  some  notice  given  of  the  desire  for 
the  change  in  the  conditions  of  employment  in  order  that  there  may  be  time  for 
discussion.  The  witness  would,  on  the  whole,  favor  a  law  requiring  that  a  prop- 
osition for  a  clumge  either  on  the  part  of  the  employers  or  of  the  employees  must 
be  made  a  certain  length  of  time  in  advance.    (479,  480.) 

Mr.  Coffin  would  have  it  made  a  felony  to  strike  or  order  a  boycott  or  a  lock- 
out, at  least  after  the  compulsory  arbitration  board,  which  he  would  establish, 
had  rendered  its  decision.  He  believes  that  there  is  a  strong  sentiment  in  the 
South  in  favor  of  such  action,  and  that  something  of  the  kind  will  be  done  before 
lonflf  in  the  Southern  States.    (779, 797.) 

Mr.  Davis,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Arbitration  of  Illinois,  has  given  no  special 
consideration  to  the  idea  of  a  law  prohibiting  strikes  and  lockouts  until  the  dis- 
putes shall  first  have  been  submitted  to  arbitration.  He  doubts  whether  such  a 
law  would  be  sustained  by  the  courts.  It  mi^ht,  however,  be  a  desirable  law, 
especially  in  cases  which  largely  affect  the  public  interest.    (985. ) 

Mr.  Davis  sees  no  objection  to  a  law  requiring  notice  for  a  limited  period  of  a 
proposed  strike  or  lockout,  but  he  thinks  there  would  be  some  difficulty  in 
enforcing  it.    (988. ) 

B.  Ii^ unctions  in  Strikes. — ^Mr.  Gompers  says  that  one  of  the  earliest 
injunctions  applied  to  a  labor  dispute  was  in  the  ease  of  the  cigar  makers'  strike 
at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  The  judges  enjoined  the  strikers,  or  others  in  their 
behalf,  not  only  from  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  factory,  but  from  being  on  the 
street  on  which  the  factory  stood;  forbade  them  to  solicit  money;  forbade  the 
organization  to  pay  money  to  nonunion  workmen.  The  Cigar  Makers'  Interna- 
tional Union  toot  the  case  up  to  the  court  of  appeals  of  New  York  and  upset  the 
decision;  but  the  injury  was  already  done.  That  illustrates  one  of  the  strongest 
arguments  against  the  use  of  injunctions  in  labor  disputes.  The  injunction  is 
supposed  to  be  issued  in  order  to  prevent  the  doing  of  an  injury  which  would  be 
irreparable,  and  for  which  there  would  be  no  adequate  remedy  at  law.  But  the 
injunction  itself  does  an  injury  of  exactly  that  sort,  however  uniust  and  illegal 
it  iu«iy  be,  and  however  promptly  it  may  be  overthi'own  when  it  is  brought  before 
a  higher  court.  It  can  not  be  brought  before  a  higher  court  until  it  h^  done  its 
work  in  defeating  the  strike.    (611, 612^ 

Mr.  ScHONFARBKR,  representing  the  Knights  of  Labor,  declares  that  the  injunc- 
tion has  been  used  very  effectively  against  members  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  in 
various  sections  of  the  country.  The  practice  has  become  a  serious  abuse,  and 
since  it  is  imx)ossible  to  mitigate  the  evil — ^the  court  being  the  sole  jud^e  as  to 
how  far  the  injunction  shall  oe  used — the  Knights  of  Labor  favor  abolishmg  the 
power  of  injunction  as  regards  labor  matters  altogether.  The  use  of  the  injunc- 
tion has  caused  working  people  to  lose  respect  for  the  courts,  and  even  respect 
for  civil  government  generally.  The  general  assembly  of  the  Knights  of  Labor 
has  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

'* Resolved,  That  we  favor  repealing  the  power  of  courts  to  govern  by  injunc- 
tion, and  taking  from  courts  tne  awful  jwwer  to  condemn  a  man  without  jury 
trial  in  cases  of  strikes,  as  witnessed  in  the  past  few  years.    Also  limiting  the 

Sower  of  Federal  courts  to  interfere  with  personal  liberty  of  x>6rsons  engaged  in 
efending  their  opportunities  to  make  a  living,  and  the  right  of  free  speech,  all 
of  which  rights  are  ^aranteed  by  the  Constitution.*'   (431, 482.) 

Mr.  Perkins,  i^resident  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  Union,  says  that  during  the  strike 
at  Binghamton,  which  was  begun  by  unorganized  labor  but  taken  up  by  the 
CH^ar  Makers'  Union,  the  manufacturers  secured  an  injunction  restraining  the 
union  from  picketing,  giving  money  to  the  unorganized  workmen,  and  varioas 
other  acts.  Fully  1()0  men  were  arrested  for  violating  this  injunction,  as  they 
were  practically  compelled  to  do  if  they  continued  the  strike  at  all.  The  union 
sued  manv  manufacturers  for  making  these  arrests,  and  for  other  reasons.  Both 
sides  employed  the  best  lawyers  and  spent  large  sums.  Finally  all  of  the  suits, 
except  the  appeal  as  to  the  general  injunction,  were  dismissed  by  agreement. 
The  main  case  was  carried  to  the  highest  court  and  was  won  by  the  union.     (171. ) 

Mr.  Garland,  former  president  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and 
Steel  Workers,  says  that  the  injunction  is  frequently  used  in  Pennsylvania  to 
enjoin  strikers  from  talking  with  those  who  come  to  take  employment.  These 
injunctions  read  broadly,  and  it  is  easy  to  find  witnesses  willing  to  swear  to  their 
violation.  An  instance  is  cited  by  the  witness  where  a  striker,  who  took  no  part 
whatever  in  approaching  nonunion  laborers,  was  accused  of  violating  an  injunc- 
tion.   Injunctions  are  often  as  'Hhick  as  tax  notices."    Blanket  Injunctions  are 
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often  issued  against  all  i)ersons  whomsoever.  Temporary  injunctions  are  made 
permanent  without  proper  trial.  Nominally,  the  defendants  can  be  heard,  but 
often  they  have  no  notice  of  the  time  of  hearing.  The  use  of  the  injunction  does 
away  with  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  and  sldfts  the  burden  of  proof  on  the 
defendant.     (88, 89, 95. ) 

Mr.  Donnelly,  president  of  the  International  Tyi>ographical  Union,  says  that 
that  organization  has  had  several  experiences  with  injunctions,  and  the  results 
have  almost  always  been  injurious  to  the  union. '  On  app|^  to  higher  courts 
injunctions  have  been  sustained  and  made  permanent.  The  members  of  the 
union  are  now  (1899)  enjoined  against  interference  with  the  Buffalo  Express, 
boycotting  it,  or  discussing  with  one  another  or  with  other  citizens  any  matter  in 
any  way  affecting  this  paper  or  its  business.  The  chief  effect  of  this  injunction 
has  been  to  advertise  veij  widely  among  organized  labor  that  there  is  a  boycott. 
Nevertheless  the  injunction  is  a  strong  weapon  a^inst  labor  because  of  the  fear 
of  its  mysterious  nature  and  the  dr^id  of  imprisonment  after  trial  bv  a  single 
individual  instead  of  by  a  jury.  The  use  of  the  injunction,  especially  of  the 
"blanket  "injunction,  has  greatly  lessened  the  respect  of  workinpnen  for  the 
courts.  There  are  some  people  who  Bupx>ort  the  use  of  the  injunction,  but  other 
classes  are  in  symx>athy  with  organized  labor  and  feel  that  the  injunction  is  a 
menace  to  free  government.    (290, 291 . ) 

Mr.  Bishop,  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Arbitration,  says  that  he  knows  of  noth- 
ing which  has  acted  more  to  the  injury  of  labor  or  which  has  caused  more  dis- 
respect for  the  judiciary  than  the  i5«ruin^  of  blanket  injunctions,  especially  such 
as  prohibit  men  from  talking  to  their  neighborK.     (481.) 

C.  Boycotts. — 1.  Necessity  of  resort  to  boycott. —Mr.  Gompers  regards  the 
right  to  boycott  as  an  inherent  lawful  right,  and  considers  the  attempt  of  the 
courts  to  make  the  boycott  unlawful  as  merely  court-made  law.  Condemnation 
of  the  black  list  does  not  at  M  involve  condemnation  of  the  boycott.  The  one  is 
used  to  obtain  justice,  and  the  other  to  enforce  injustice.     (610.) 

Mr.  Gtompers  quotes  the  definition  of  the  boycott  from  Anderson's  Law  Diction- 
ary: **A  combination  between  x)ersons  to  suspend  or  discontinue  dealings  or  pat- 
ronage with  another  person  or  persons,  because  of  a  refusal  to  comply  witli  a 
request  of  him  or  them.  The  purpose  is  to  constrain  acquiescence  or  to  force  8ul> 
mission  on  the  i)art  of  the  individual  who,  by  noncompliance  with  the  demand, 
has  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  immediate  parties  and  perhaps  to  their  per- 
sonal and  fraternal  associates." 

The  question  is,  says  Mr.  Grompers,  whether  the  criminal  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  several  States  plainly  declare  that  a  combination  between  x)ersons 
to  suspend  patronage  is  illegal .  The  fact  is,  they  do  not.  No  one  has  ventured  to 
advance  so  preposterous  a  proposition  as  to  make  all  forms  of  boycotting  illegal. 
Judge  Spring,  who  rendered  the  decision  against  the  unions  in  the  Buffalo  Express 
case,  declared  that  *^  the  labor  organizations  had  the  right  to  refuse  to  patronize 
the  Express  or  to  give  8upi)ort  to  any  patron  of  that  paper."  That  sentence  estab- 
lishes the  legality  of  simply  passive  Doycotting  by  people  who  have  a  common 
grievance  a^unst  one  or  more  persons,  even  if  that  grievance  is  wholly  imaginary 
or  trivial.  When,  then,  does  boycotting  become  a  criminal  conspiracy?  Accord- 
ing to  Judge  Spring  the  offense  of  the  boycotters  was  that  the  allied  printers* 
unions,  who  were  directly  interested  in  the  dispute,  enlisted  all  the  other  labor 
unions  in  Buffalo  in  the  common  undertaking  to  destroy  the  Express  or  coerce  it 
into  assenting  to  the  domination  of  the  union.  The  other  lalx)r  organizations 
passed  resolutions  declaring  that  they  would  not  patronize  the  paper  or  those  who 
advertised  in  it,  and  a  special  organ  was  established  to  spread  the  lK)ycott. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  no  one  would  venture  to  assert  that  boycotters 
may  not  use  moral  suasion  to  enlist  others  in  their  cause,  or  that  outsiders  may 
not  of  their  own  free  will  suspend  dealings  with  x)ersons  or  firms  that  have  incurred 
the  disnleasure  of  their  friends.  The  complaint  is  that  boycotters  do  not  confine 
themselves  to  moral  suasion  and  appeal,  but  resort  to  threats,  intimidation,  and 
coercion.  It  is  this  that  is  said  to  make  compound  boycotting ,  or  boycotting  which 
extends  to  persons  not  con(5emed  in  the  original  dispute,  aggressive  and  criminal. 
In  the  last  analysis,  then,  the  objection  to  boycotting  is  an  objection  to  threats 
and  intimidation.  This  sounds  plausible,  but  its  apparent  validity  di8apx)ears, 
when,  instead  of  being  satisfied  with  ugly-looking  words,  we  demand  precise 
definitions. 

A  man  has  a  right  to  threaten  that  which  he  has  a  right  to  do.  One  may  not 
threaten  murder,  arson,  or  libel,  because  these  things  are  crimes  or  torts.  But 
one  may  threaten  a  man  with  ceasing  to  speak  to  him  or  call  at  his  house.  One 
has  the  same  right  to  threaten  to  cease  to  buy  his  goods.  This  is  the  threat  which 
the  boycotters  make.  As  Judge  Taft  said,  in  issuing  a  sweeping  antiboycott  in  junc- 
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tion:  *'A8  aimally  nnderstood,  a  boycott  is  a  combination  of  many  to  cause  a  loes 
to  one  penon  by  coercing  others  against  their  will  to  withdraw  from  him  their 
beneficial  interests,  through  threats  that  unless  those  others  do  so  the  many  will 
cause  similar  loss  to  them." 

The  threat  that  is  complained  of,  then,  is  the  threat  to  cease  to  x^atronize.  But 
an  actual  ceasing  to  patronize  is  within  the  rights  of  any  man  or  any  body  of  men; 
much  more  a  mere  threat  to  cease  to  x>atronize.  An  agreement  to  boycott  any 
number  of  persons  is  admitted  to  be  not  a  criminal  conspiracy.  It  is  absurd  to 
pretend  that  an  agreement  to  threaten  to  boycott  any  number  of  persons  is  a  crim- 
inal conspiracy.    (683-036. ) 

Mr.  ScHONFARBER  says  that  the  Knights  of  Labor,  when  theyfeel  compelled  to 
resort  to  the  boycott,  employ  it  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  The  local  bodies  of 
the  organization  have,  however,  tried  to  use  the  boycott  too  extensively  in  some 
cases  and  have  weakened  its  effect.  There  have  been  so  many  employers  boy- 
cotted for  various  reasons  that  one  had  to  consult  a  card  continually  to  see  what 
he  could  bu^.    At  present  a  boycott  is  not  enforceable  unless  it  is  approved  b)r  the 

? general  national  executive  board.    In  that  case  the  attempt  is  made  to  put  it  in 
orce  all  over  the  country  and,  in  some  instimces,  it  has  been  made  very  effective. 
(481.) 

Mr.  Eaton  thinks  that  the  boycott  is  at  times  absolutely  necessary.  An  employer 
can  not  appreciate  the  advantage  of  being  advertised  as  fair  unless  he  has  seen 
some  object  lesson  of  a  person  who  is  advertised  as  unfair.  In  the  recent  Marlboro 
strike  the  manufacturers  boycotted  organized  labor  and  organized  labor  simply 
retaliated.  The  witness  does  not  believe  in  threats,  but  he  thinks  that  when  he 
has  resolved  to  let  a  man  alone  he  should  let  everyone  else  alone  who  has  anything 
to  do  with  him.    *' A  man  who  encourages  my  enemy  is  my  enemy."    (372.) 

Mr.  Spohn,  representing  the  Building  Trades  Council  of  Washington,  says  that 
the  unions  in  the  building  trades  have  found  the  boycott  a  very  effective  measure, 
as  a  last  resort.  The  svmpathetic  strike  in  the  building  trades  amounts  to  a  boy- 
cott. An  employer  is  aeclared  '  *  unfair  "  on  account  of  his  treatment  of  the  mem- 
bers of  one  trade,  and  the  members  of  all  the  trades  then  refuse  to  work.  Eleven 
men  are  now  under  indictment  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  boycotting.  Mr. 
SiK)hn  does  not  think  that  it  should  be  considered  illegal  to  refuse  to  buy  or  han- 
dle the  products  of  unfair  employers,  or  to  publish  the  reason  for  such  refusal. 
(148.) 

2.  Compound  boycotting, — Mr.  Gompers  says  that  a  boycott  is  never  declared 
against  aavertisers  in  newspapers  in  a  body.  An  organization  does  not  want  to 
diffuse  its  efforts.  It  usually  selects  a  firm  which  has  been  most  offensive  in  its 
conduct.  If  an  advertiser  could  show  that  he  was  bound  by  a  contract  with  a 
newspaoer,  he  would  not  be  boycotted  for  continuing  his  patronage  of  it  during  the 
life  of  tne  contract.  It  is  true  that  boycotts  of  a  general  character  have  been 
dec*lared  against  those  who  should  patronize  a  boycotted  street-car  company,  as, 
for  instance,  in  Cleveland.  Mr.  Gompers  would  not  ride  on  the  cars  under  such 
circumstances,  but  he  does  not  know  that  he  would  be  prepared  to  indorse  such  a 
compound  boycott.  He  maintains,  however,  that  it  is  entirely  within  the  rights  of 
those  who  choose  to  enforce  it.  There  are  many  things  which  he  has  a  perfect 
legal  right  to  do,  but  which  he  refrains  from  doing  on  account  of  the  opinion  of 
his  neighbors,  or  in  the  hope  of  some  ulterior  good,  or  for  other  reasons.  The 
legal  right  of  boycotters  should  be  recognized,  and  the  more  generally  it  is  recog- 
nized the  less  it  will  be  used.    To  try  to  outlaw  a  man  for  doing  what  he  has  a 

gerfect  right  to  do  is  likely  to  arouse  perversity  in  man's  nature  which  will  make 
im  the  more  determined  to  do  it.    (637, 638. ) 

3.  Boycotts  by  employers, — Mr.  Gompers  declares  that  combinations  in  the 
nature  of  boycotts  a^^ainst  organized  labor  are  of  constant  occurrence.  For 
instance,  when  there  is  a  dispute  between  workmen  and  employers,  and  some 
employers  have  come  to  an  a^eement  with  the  labor  organization,  dealers  have 
refused  to  sell  the  raw  material  to  those  employers.  Mr.  Gompers  admits  that 
tliis  is  quite  within  the  legal  right  of  the  dealers,  and  declares  that  he  does  not 
want  any  right  for  himself  which  he  is  not  willing  to  accord  to  another.  An 
agreement  to  refuse  employment  to  union  laborers  is  of  the  same  character.  Mr. 
Goiui>ers  refers  to  a  recent  instance  in  which  certain  piano  workers  in  one  factory 
in  Chicago  struck,  and  the  other  manufacturers,  who  were  in  no  way  involved  in 
the  controversy,  formed  an  association  and  closed  their  factories  to  ever>'  piano 
worker,  whether  he  was  a  union  man  or  not.     (641.) 

D.  BlacklisUnpT*— Mr.  Ashe,  a  machinist,  declares  that  blacklisting  is  a 
common  practice  among  employers.  It  is  a  form  of  boycott,  but  the  witness  con- 
siders it  less  legitimate  than  the  bojrcotts  practiced  by  the  trade  unions,  although 
even  the  latter  might  be  unjust  under  different  economic  conditions    By  the 
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blacklist  one  iBdiYidnal  is  prevented  from  getting  employment,  bnt  by  the  boy- 
cott customers  can  obtain  goods  elsewhere,  while  the  employer  understands  the 
risk  of  the  boycott  when  he  enters  business.     (315.) 

3ir.  Sherman  says  that  he  made  some  investigation  as  to  blacklisting  in  con- 
nection with  the  Cleveland  street  railway  strike,  but  reached  the  opinion  that  the 
practice  was  not  employed  in  that  case.  However,  blacklisting  can  be  nsed  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  labor  organizations.    (380.) 

Mr.  Gk>MFERS  says  that  men  who  have  been  for  years  in  trade  unions  have  come 
to  regard  letters  of  reconmiendation  as  similar  to  tickets  of  leave,  which  the  con- 
vict sometimes  carries,  and  which  indicate  at  once  that  he  is  a  convict.  Several 
trades  have  struck  for  the  abolition  of  what  they  have  called  the  ticket  of  leave. 
Mr.  Grompers  hopes  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  railway  men  will  be 
able  to  abolish  the  system  of  presentmg  letters  of  recommendation  when  they 
want  employment.  Mr.  Qompers  would  have  the  card  of  the  union  take  the 
place  of  any  other  recommendation.  A  dishonorable  man  could  not  have  that 
card.     («06.) 

Mr.  WAWAMAKKR  says  that  his  own  stores  have  no  arrangement  with  others  for 
blacklisting  discharged  employees,  nor  does  he  know  that  the  practice  exists 
among  retailers  anywhere.  It  is  the  custom,  by  common  consent,  not  to  try  to 
take  employees  away  from  other  stores,  although  employees  sometimes  go  to 
other  stores  and  apply  for  work.  The  witness  thinks  that  the  blacklisting  of 
retail  employees  would  often  involve  great  injustice.  Sometimes  men  are  dis- 
charged on  account  of  prejudice  or  for  some  little  cloud,  which  should  not  pre- 
vent them  from  securing  employment  elsewhere.     (467.) 

X.  ARBITRATION,  CONCILIATION,  AND  JOINT  AGREIIMBNTS. 

A.  State  laivs  relatlnir  to  arbitration.— 1.  Summary.— W:.  Wright, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  says  that  16  or  17  of  the  American  States 
have  laws  providing  for  State  or  local  boards  of  arbitration  and  conciliation,  under 
various  names.  The  States  whose  experience  in  this  regard  is  best  worth  study 
are  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Jersey.  A  law  or  the  United  States  passed 
in  1898  provides  for  arbitration  of  disputes  on  interstate  railroads  by  the  Commis- 
sioner  of  Labor  and  the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  As 
yet  there  has  been  no  practical  ezx>erience  under  this  law. 

An  act  passed  by  the  British  Parliament,  August  7, 1896,  authorizes  the  board 
of  trade  to  mediate  between  the  parties  to  labor  disputes  or  to  appoint  a  concilia- 
tor on  the  application  of  either  party  or  to  appoint  an  arbitrator  on  the  application 
of  both.     (11.) 

Mr.  Spohn,  representing  the  Washington  Building  Trades  Coxmcil,  says  that  16 
of  the  American  States  have  provided  for  official  boards  of  arbitration,  but  that 
the  results  accomplished  have  usuallv  been  unsatief  actory  because  the  decisions 
of  these  boards  are  binding  only  for  from  3  to  6  months  unless  by  special  agree- 
ment of  the  x>artie8  made  in  advance .  Moreover,  submission  to  arbitration  requires 
the  consent  of  both  of  the  parties,  whereas  Mr.  Spohn  thinks  it  should  be  compul- 
sory.    (152.) 

2.  Ilhnois  board,— ^Mi,  Davis,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Arbitration  of  Illinois, 
says  that  the  Illinois  arbitration  law  was  passed  in  1896.  The  demand  for  it  grew 
out  of  the  railway  strike  of  1894.  It  provided  for  a  board  of  8  persons,  1  to  be  an 
employer  of  labor,  1  to  be  a  member  of  a  labor  organization,  and  not  more  than 
2  to  belong  to  the  same  political  i)arty.  The  board  was  authorized,  upon  the 
joint  application  of  the  {Muides  to  a  labor  dispute,  to  make  an  investigation  of 
the  facts  and  render  a  decision,  which  should  be  binding  for  6  months,  though 
either  party  might  terminate  it  on  60  days'  notice.  If  one  side  only  made  an 
application,  the  board  imght  make  an  investigation,  but  its  decision  in  such  cases 
had  no  binding  force.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  board  was  limited  to  cases  which 
involved  as  many  as  25  persons  working  for  1  employer.  The  board  had  power 
to  issue  subpoenas,  but  there  was  no  provision  for  punishing  disobedience  to  a 
subpoena  nor  for  enforcing  the  board's  decisions.  Experience  led  the  board  to 
prepare  a  bill  for  strengthening  its  powers,  which  was  passed  by  the  legislature 
m  1899.  This  amendatory  law  gives  the  board  jurisdiction  when  several  employ- 
ers have  a  common  difference  with  their  employees,  if  the  aggregate  number  of 
employees  is  more  than  25.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  mayors  of  cities,  the  presi- 
dents of  incorporated  towns  and  villages,  and  the  chief  executive  officers  of  labor 
organizations  to  promptly  inform  the  board  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  actual  or 
threatened.  It  provides  that  in  case  of  a  failure  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the 
board  in  a  joint  proceeding  the  decision,  upon  application  of  the  aggrieved  party, 
may  be  enforced  by  a  rule  of  court.    The  court  may  pimish  as  for  contempt,  but 
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not  by  imprisonment.  Mr.  Davis  admits  that  this  restriction  might  make  it 
somewhat  difficult  to  enforce  a  decision  against  workingmen,  but  he  says  the 
board  took  the  view  that  that  kind  of  provision  wonld  at  least  have  a  good  moral 
effect  on  the  men.  There  has  been  no  occasion  to  make  use  of  this  power  of 
enforcement  since  it  was  granted.  There  has  been  no  refusal  to  obey  the  decision 
of  the  board  within  that  time,  except  in  the  dispute  at  the  Pana  coal  mines,  and 
in  that  case  the  proceedings  were  in  the  nature  of  conciliation,  rather  than 
arbitration. 

The  law  gives  the  board  no  authority  to  make  an  effective  investigation,  com- 
X>elling  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses,  unless  at  least  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  dispute  has  applied  to  it.  The  board  recommended  in  its  last 
annual  report  that  such  power  be  granted.  It  is  believed  that  the  decisions 
reached  by  such  investigations  would  influence  public  opinion,  and  that  the  fact 
that  an  investigation  might  be  made  in  any  case  would  perhaps  tend  to  cause  the 
parties  to  submit  to  investigation  volimtanly,     (984r-986,  989.) 

3.  Massachusetts, — Mr.  Walcott,  ex-chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration,  says  that  this  board  was  established  by  an 
act  of  1886.  The  law  provided  that  one  member  of  the  board  should  be  a  member 
of  some  labor  organization  and  not  an  employer  of  labor,  and  another  should  be 
an  employer  or  a  member  of  an  association  of  employers  and  not  a  worker  for 
wages.  The  compensation  was  fixed  at  $5  a  day  for  services  actually  rendered. 
In  1887  the  act  was  considerably  broadened  on  the  model  of  the  New  York  statute. 
The  board  was  put  on  a  basis  of  more  continuous  activity,  and  the  compensation 
was  fixed  at  $2,000  a  year  and  traveling  expenses.  The  principal  later  amend- 
ment has  been  a  provision  for  the  appointment  of  expert  assistants.  The  pay  of 
these  assistants  is  $7  a  day  and  travelmg  expenses.  They  are  apx>ointed  only*  for 
the  particular  case  in  hand,  and  may  be  dismissed  by  the  board  at  any  stage  of 
the  proceedings. 

The  law  also  authorizes  local  boards  of  arbitration.  Mr.  Walcott  has  never 
seen  that  this  law  provides  for  anything  which  the  parties  could  not  do  if  there 
were  no  law  at  all.  It  simply  makes  the  proceedings  more  cumbrous,  provides  for 
certain  formalities,  and  a  compensation  of  some  ^  a  day  apiece  to  the  arbitra- 
tors.   Mr.  Walcott  has  never  known  this  feature  of  the  law  to  be  put  in  motion. 

The  intention  of  the  law  was  to  provide  for  an  arbitration  which  should  be 
purely  voluntary  on  both  sides.  Provision  is  made  for  a  written  a^eement  at 
the  outset,  signed  by  both  parties,  submitting  the  question  and  agreeing  to  abide 
by  the  decision,  and  agi-eeing  also  that  work  shall  not  be  interrupted  by  either 
party  until  the  decision  is  rendered.  One  party  alone  may  call  upon  the  board 
to  act  as  a  board  of  arbitration.  In  that  case  the  other  party  is  notified,  and  if  he 
fails  or  refuses  to  agree  to  the  arbitration  the  application  generally  drops,  as 
there  is  no  power  of  compulsion. 

The  board  has  power,  as  under  the  New  York  law,  to  make  an  investigation  on 
its  own  account,  and  publish  the  facts  and  its  recommendations.  The  board  has 
sometimes  proceeded  m  this  manner,  after  one  side  has  made  application  and  the 
other  has  neglected  or  refused  to  join  in  it.  In  one  instance,  in  Brockton,  some 
years  ago,  the  firm  declined  to  submit  to  arbitration,  and  the  board  made  an  inves- 
tigation and  rendered  a  decision  in  the  usual  form — that  of  a  recommendation. 
The  fii*m,  though  it  had  not  joined  in  the  proceeding,  was  ready  to  accept  the 
recommendation;  but  the  workmen,  when  they  found  that  the  firm  wiis  ready  to 
accept  the  result,  "  began  to  kick,  and  they  have  kicked  ever  since.*' 

While  no  statistical  compilation  has  been  made,  Mr.  Walcott 's  impression  is 
that  about  as  many  applications  for  arbitration  have  come  to  the  board  from 
employers  as  from  wor tmen,  and  that  the  employers  have  been  as  much  inclined 
as  the  workmen  to  resort  to  the  board.  This  has  not  been  true  to  the  same  extent 
in  the  last  3  years.     (906-909. ) 

4.  New  Jersey, — ^Mr.  Smith,  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration  of  New 
Jersey,  says  that  this  board  was  established  in  March,  1894.  It  consists  of  5  mem- 
bers, appointed  by  the  governor  for  3  years.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  board  to  offer  its 
services  whenever  a  labor  difficulty  occui's.  The  members  habitually  depend 
upon  the  newspapers  and  other  general  sources  of  information  for  knowledge  of 
disp'ites.  It  would  be  a  great  hem  if  each  mayor  would  report  strikes  in  his  town . 
The  board  has  no  power  to  conduct  an  independent  investigation  and  summon 
and  swear  witnesses.     (978, 979. ) 

5.  Neuo  I'orfc.— Mr.  Gilbert,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitra- 
tion of  the  State  of  New  York,  says  that  this  board  consists  of  3  members, 
apx)ointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  for  3  years. 
One  must  be  a  member  of  the  dominant  x)olitical  party;  one  a  member  of  the 
party  which  casts  the  next  highest  number  of  votes;  and  one  a  member  of  an 
incorporated  labor  union.    The  board  is  directed  to  offer  its  services  as  an  arbi- 
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tration  board  or  in  the  capacity  of  mediator  when  strikes  occur.  It  has  power  to 
hear  api>eal8  from  the  local  arbitration  boards  which  are  provided  for  in  the 
statute.  It  has  power  to  hold  public  investigations,  send  for  persons  and  papers, 
and  hear  t^timonv.  Mr.  Gilbert  does  not  Know  of  anv  amendment  to  the  law 
which  is  likely  to  be  made;  the  only  amendment  which  tne  board  desires  and  has 
recommended  is  one  to  comi)el  the  executive  officers  of  cities  to  notify  the  board 
of  the  existence  of  strikes  in  their  territory,  and  the  officers  of  trade  unions  to 
notify  the  board  of  strikes  among  their  members.  Such  notification  would  often 
help  the  board  to  settle  strikes  early  in  their  existence.    (881.) 

6.  Ohio. — Mr.  Bishop,  secretary  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Arbitration,  says 
that  that  body  was  established  by  an  act  of  1898.  The  board  consists  of  8  persons, 
appointed  by  the  governor,  one  of  whom  must  be  an  employer,  another  an 
employee  or  member  of  a  labor  organization,  and  a  third  appointed  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  other  two.  The  board  makes  an  annual  report  to  the  governor, 
describing  its  activities  and  making  suggestions  for  legislation.    (469. ) 

7.  Av^tria. — Mr.  McMackin,  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  of  New  York, 
says  that  the  Austrian  factory-inspection  law  of  1882  direct-s  inspectors  to  make 
every  effort  to  mediate  between  employers  and  employees,  and  that  the  inspect- 
ors have  develox)ed  a  lai^e  activity  m  the  settlement  of  industrial  disputes.  In 
1896,  they  were  consulted  on  the  subject  by  employers  in  121  cases  and  by  labor- 
ers in  151  cases.  In  1898,  out  of  255  strikes,  28  were  settled  by  the  insx)ectors,  and 
in  81  others  the  inspectors  aided  other  "authorities  in  bringing  about  a  settlement. 
(804.) 

B.  Workluff  of  State  boards.— Discussion.— 1.  Masmchuaetts  State 
board. — Mr.  Walcott,  ex-chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Con- 
ciliation and  Arbitration,  says  that  in  cases  of  arbitration — that  is,  cases  which 
have  been  formally  presented  for  decision  by  agreement  of  the  parties — the  results 
have  been,  he  can  not  say  agreeable  to  both  i)artie8,  but  accepted  by  both,  with 
very  few  exceptions.  In  its  work  of  conciliation  the  board  has  sometimes  ifoimd 
it  impossible  to  get  any  footing  with  either  party.  Sometimes  it  has  been  able  to 
establish  working  relations  with  one  side,  out  not  with  the  other.  The  refusal 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  board  has  come  oftenest  from  the  manufacturer, 
who  has  felt  that  he  had  no  use  for  its  interference;  but  sometimes  it  has  had 
very  cool  receptions  from  the  men.  The  board  has  always  thought  that  a  nunier- 
icsd  calculation  of  the  number  of  disputes  settled  by  its  action  would  not  give  a 
measure  of  its  success.  It  has  believed  that  the  moral  influence  exerted  by  the 
board  in  bettering  the  mutual  disposition  of  the  disputants,  even  when  its  action 
has  not  seemed  to  produce  any  practical  effect  in  a  given  case,  has  been  an  ele- 
ment of  very  high  value.  The  board  is  not  popular;  that  is  not  to  be  expected. 
It  seems  to  be  the  policy  of  both  parties  never  to  admit  that  they  have  got  any- 
thing that  they  ought  to  get;  the  attitude  assumed  is  always  one  of  complaint. 
It  is  always  a  thankless  and  disappointing  work.    (91 1 ,  916, 918. ) 

A  letter  from  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  states 
that  there  has  been  a  noticeable  advance  in  appreciation  of  the  value  of  conciliation 
and  arbitration  on  the  part  of  organized  labor.  The  boot  and  shoe  workers  have 
carried  on  labor  controversies  with  more  zeal  than  any  other  craft  in  Massachu- 
setts; but  recently  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers*  Union  and  some  of  the  principal 
manufacturers  have  made  an  agreement  which  provides  that  all  disputed  matters 
which  they  can  not  arrange  between  themselves  shall  be  left  to  the  State  Board 
of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration .  The  willingness  of  the  parties  to  bind  themselves 
to  abide  by  the  results  of  arbitration  seems  to  show  a  distinct  advance  over  the 
methods  or  warfare  formerly  used.  The  parties  have  shown  a  disx)osition  to  carry 
out  the  terms  of  these  contracts,  and  to  recognize  their  binding  force.    (919, 930. ) 

The  board  says  that  the  success  of  the  plan  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  seems 
to  depend  largely  ux>on  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  work  done  by  way  of  medi- 
ation before  a  mfficulty  has  developed  and  hardened  into  a  case  requiring  the 
judgment  of  an  arbitrator.  It  is  a  work  of  prevention  rather  than  of  settlement. 
The  success  of  a  State  board  can  not  be  measured,  therefore,  by  the  number  of 
cases  settled  through  its  arbitration.     (920.) 

Mr.  Walcott  says  that  the  first  and  most  important  trouble  in  the  shoe  business 
that  the  board  took  hold  of  was  in  North  Adams.  The  board  was  asked  to  settle  a 
list  of  prices  of  some  400  items.  After  wrangling  until  it  was  tired  it  made  a  com- 
promise which  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  bDard  itself,  and  which  nobody  con- 
cerned had  any  idea  of  accepting.  In  most  cases  the  decisions  of  the  board  have 
been  accepted  even  when  the  parties  have  not  been  enthusiastic  over  them.  (912, 
9130  . 

Mr.  Walcott  mentions  a  great  strike  in  the  shoe  factories  of  Haverhill,  involv- 
ing some  3,000  men,  in  which  the  feeling  was  very  angry  and  nobody  seemed  to 
want  the  board.    The  board  went  there  of  its  own  notion,  and  by  conciliator 
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methodH,  without  formal  arbitration,  settled  the  difficulty  in  about  4  hours. 
(913.) 

Mr.  Eaton,  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union,  thinks  that  in  most  cases  it  is 
more  advantageous  to  the  working  classes  to  resort  to  arbitration  than  to  strike. 
Whether  a  State  board  of  arbitration  will  be  more  satisfactory  than  a  local  board 
dex)ends  on  the  conditions  and  on  the  form  of  the  State  board.  There  are  some 
State  boards  which  workingmen  distrust  greatly.  The  Massachusetts  board  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  in  the  country.  It  is  a  permanent  body  and  its  members  are 
paid  by  the  State.  They  have  more  experience  and  understand  the  methods  of 
arriving  at  right  conclusions  better  than  the  local  boards  do.  Under  the  law  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  State  board  to  offer  mediation,  or.  In  case  the  parties  sxree  to  submit 
to  arbitration,  to  decide  the  dispute.  In  that  case  the  employees  ana  the  employer 
each  nominate  a  representative  who  shall  serve  as  expert  assistant.  These  2  men 
are  paid  by  the  State  and  it  is  their  duty  to  seek  information  among  the  different 
factories.  They  must  agree  in  their  findings  of  facts  and  must  submit  them  to 
the  board  as  a  basis  for  its  decision.     (374.) 

2.  Indiana  State  hoard, — Mr.  Kennedy,  Indiana  State  organizer  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  commends  the  work  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Arbi- 
tration in  labor  difficulties.  He  sa^s  that  it  has  a  little  more  power  than  most 
State  boards,  and  that  bv  intervening  of  its  own  motion,  as  soon  as  it  hears  of 
a  dispute,  it  is  generally  aole  to  effect  an  amicable  settlement.  The  board  is  com- 
posed of  1  employer  and  1  representative  of  organized  labor.  Both  sides  have 
confidence  in  it.  The  labor  organizations  were  somewhat  prejudiced  against  the 
board  when  it  was  first  established,  because  of  a  bill  for  compulsory  arbitration 
which  had  come  near  passing.    Experience  has  made  them  friendly  to  it.     (740. ) 

3.  Illinois  State  hoard, — Mr.  Davis,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Arbitration  of 
Illinois,  read  from  the  report  of  his  board  for  1899  to  the  following  effect:  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  board,  wnenever  it  learns  that  a  strike  or  lockout  is  threatened, 
to  ^ut  itself  in  communication  with  the  parties,  and  try  by  mediation  to  effect  an 
amicable  settlement,  or  to  persuade  them  to  submit  the  dispute  to  the  board. 
This  procedure  has  borne  good  results  almost  uniformly.  It  necessarily  proceeds 
quietly  and  without  much  public  notice;  but  experience  makes  it  plain  that  it  is 
the  most  useful  function  of  the  board.  Not  only  are  the  immediate  results  benefi- 
cent, but  a  far-reaching  educative  infiuence  is  exerted,  increasing  the  habitual 
regard  of  both  employers  and  employees  for  their  respective  rights  and  obliga- 
tions, and  teaching  them  the  wisdom  of  settling  their  differences  by  pacific 
means. 

The  formal  public  inauiries  of  the  board  are  of  great  importance,  not  only  for 
the  particular  case  involved,  but  because  the  existence  of  the  power  to  conduct 
them,  and  to  give  effect  to  their  conclusions,  is  a  creat  help  to  settlement  by  con- 
ciliatory methods;  but  the  board  anticipates  that  the  need  of  these  jpublic  inquiries 
will  diminish  as  the  work  of  conciliation  grows  in  scope  and  efficiency.     (^84.) 

4.  New  Jersey  hoard. — Mr.  Smith,  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration 
of  New  Jersey,  says  that  the  gi'eatest  usefulness  of  this  board  is  in  settling  dis- 
putes by  conciliation.  The  members  often  act  separately  for  this  purpose.  It  is 
found  tnat  much  more  can  be  accomplished  if  it  is  possiole  to  get  on  the  ground 
before  a  strike  really  occurs.  Even  when  a  strike  or  lockout  has  developed, 
however,  the  board  has  always  succeeded  in  bringing  the  parties  together,  except 
in  one  case.    (978-980.) 

5.  Neiv  York  State  board. — Mr.  Gilbert,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Mediation 
and  Arbitration  of  the  State  of  New  York,  believes  that  State  Boards  of  arbitra- 
tion do  a  work  which  entitles  them  to  consideration.  Those  who  are  at  all  famil- 
iar with  the  work  of  the  New  York  board  must  recognize  that  it  has  been  of  great 
service  in  settling  labor  difficulties.  In  1899  there  were  455  strikes,  large  and 
small,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  board  took  part  in  73  and  settled  20.  Those 
which  received  attention  from  the  board  were  the  most  important.  Many  of  the 
others  were  very  brief.  Over  40  lasted  less  than  a  day;  60  lasted  a  day;  30  per 
cent  less  than  3  days. 

The  New  York  law  has  a  provision  for  local  boards  of  arbitration  as  well  as  for 
the  State  board;  but  no  such  local  board  has  ever  been  called  into  existence.  The 
State  board  has  no  power  to  enforce  its  decisions  unless  both  parties  have  agreed 
in  writing  to  an  arbitration.  This  very  seldom  happens.  The  work  of  the  board 
is  almost  exclusively  in  the  way  of  mediation.  The  board  is  not  obliged  to  wait 
for  an  invitation  from  either  of  the  x)arties  to  interfere  in  a  strike,  but  reg[iilarly 
proceeds  of  its  own  motion.  It  has  power  to  conduct  a  public  investigation,  to 
send  for  persons  and  papers,  and  to  swear  witnesses.  This  is  a  power  which  the 
board  has  exercised  several  times  during  the  last  year.  The  practical  result  of 
this  procedure  is  the  same  as  that  of  arbitration.    In  several  cases  the  findings 
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and  recommendations  of  the  board,  made  after  a  pnblic  investigation,  have  been 
accepted. 

Though  the  State  boards  do  a  valnable  work,  they  can  not,  with  their  little 
power,  do  mnch  else  than  mediate.  Their  influence  for  good  can,  therefore,  be 
only  temi>orary.  Trade  arbitration  is  far  superior  to  State  arbitration,  because 
it  leaves  the  decision  to  men  who  are  better  acquainted  with  the  conditions  and 
the  technicalities  of  the  particular  trade  than  a  State  board  can  be.     (877, 878. ) 

Mr.  Gilbert  says  that  no  trade  union  has  refused  to  accept  the  mediation  or 
arbitration  of  the  board  in  the  year  and  a  half  that  he  has  been  a  member  of  it, 
and  only  1  manufacturer  has  refused.  In  that  case  an  investigation  was  held, 
the  manufacturer  was  sworn  as  a  witness  among  others,  the  board  made  findings 
and  recommendations,  and  they  were  accepted  by  both  sides.  The  manufacturer 
said,  when  the  board  first  ajiproached  him,  that  ne  did  not  want  any  interference 
with  his  business;  but  after  the  recommendations  of  the  board  were  made  his 
attitude  changed  to  one  of  great  cordiality.  With  this  exception  the  board  has 
alwavs  been  received  with  cordiality  on  both  sides.  There  have  been  cases  in 
which  the  recommendations  of  the  board  have  not  been  directly  accepted,  and 
yet  have  ultimately  led  to  a  settlement.     (877,  878.) 

6.  Ohio  State  board. — It  is  the  practice  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Arbitration, 
according  to  Mr.  Bishop,  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  case  of  important  strikes, 
and  to  seek  to  bring  the  parties  to  the  controversy  together.  Direct  arbitration 
as  to  the  questions  at  issue  is  less  sought  than  conference  between  representatives 
of  the  employers  and  of  the  employees.  There  are  many  minor  strikes,  involving 
either  few  men  or  questions  of  little  importance,  as  to  which  the  board  takes  no 
action. 

The  board  has  found  that  in  the  case  of  important  strikes,  with  few  exceptions, 
the  parties  have  readily  yielded  to  conciliatory  influences.  The  witness  refers 
especially  to  the  strike  of  the  coat  makers  at  Cincinnati  in  1895.  The  State 
board  prevailed  upon  each  of  the  parties  to  select  a  committee,  pointing  out  to 
them  the  esmensiveness  and  folly  of  holding  out  a&rainst  one  another.  Confer- 
ences were  held  in  the  presence  of  the  witness,  and  although  the  first  meeting 
was  not  promising  the  second  resulted  in  a  settlement,  the  workers  receiving  an 
advance  of  wages  which  was  satisfactory  to  both  sides.  The  witness  submitted 
a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  Clothing  Manufacturers'  Association  at  Cincin- 
nati, declaring  his  belief  that  the  arbitration  law  was  a  wise  one,  and  that  the 
counsel  of  the  State  board  had  been  most  beneficial  in  the  settlement  of  this 
strike. 

In  another  strike  during  1899  among  the  women  working  in  the  potteries  at 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  a  similar  settlement  was  brought  about  through  the  efforts 
of  the  State  board.  The  board  induced  the  parties  to  appoint  committees,  and 
these  settled  the  difficulty  with  very  little  delay.  The  employees  had  asked  an 
advance  of  25  cents  per  day  and  secured  an  advance  of  10  cents. 

On  the  other  hand  the  employers  in  the  Cleveland  street-railway  strike  of  1899 
refused  to  meet  the  representatives  of  the  strikers  or  to  accept  the  good  offices  of 
the  State  board .  Mr.  Bishop  accordingly  favors  some  legislation  which  will  require 
each  party  to  recognize  the  prox)erly  chosen  representatives  of  the  other  and  to 
continue  temporarily  without  strike  or  lockout,  pending  efforts  at  settlement. 
(469-471.) 

7.  Sundry  States, — ^Mr.  Davis,  secretarv  of  the  Board  of  Arbitration  of  Illinois, 
savs  that  in  Missouri  the  commissioner  of  labor  is  authorized  to  select  a  board  of 
arbitration  for  each  particular  dispute,  he  himself  acting  as  chairman.  He  wrote 
to  Mr.  Davis  that  the  law  had  been  entirely  unsatisfactory  and  ineffectual. 

The  former  president  of  the  Minnesota  board  wrote  Mr.  Davis  that  there  had 
been  no  board  in  that  State  for  about  8  y'ears.  The  law  provides  no  compensation 
for  the  members.  The  first  board  ap];)omted,  when  their  terms  expired,  declined 
to  serve  longer,  and  no  new  apx>ointments '  had  been  made.  The  board  never 
had  bat  one  case,  and  in  that  case  it  rendered  a  decision  which  was  unsatisfactory 
to  both  sides.  Mr.  Davis  has  found  only  a  few  State  boards  which  have  done  or 
attempted  to  do  much  work. 

In  8  or  4  Western  States  which  have  an  arbitration  law  the  existence  of  it 
was  unknown  to  officers  of  the  State  government.  The  commissioner  of  labor 
of  one  of  these  States  wrote  Mr.  Davis  that  it  had  no  such  law.  Mr.  Davis  sent 
him  a  copy  of  the  law.  The  commissioner  of  labor  then  wrote  that  he  had  for- 
gotten it;  that  members  of  a  board  had  been  appointed,  but  they  had  never  had 
a  case  and  he  did  not  know  their  present  whereabouts.     (987.) 

8.  Difficulties  of  State  arbitration. — Mr.  Walcott,  ex-chairman  of  the  Ma.ssa- 
chnsetts  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration,  alluding  to  an  experience  of  the 
Haaeachusetts  board  in  a  strike  in  the  shoe  industry,  declares  that  he  never  saw 
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any  business  sagacity,  not  to  say  even  common  sense,  in  putting  before  8  men,  of 
no  special  acquaintance  with  the  business,  lists  of  items,  over  400  in  number,  and 
expecting  those  men  to  come  to  even  a  passable  result.    (913.) 

Mr.  Walcott  says  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  board  that  it  can 
not  handle  properly  more  than  1  case  of  arbitration  a  month,  on  an  average.  It 
has  handledthat  full  number  of  arbitration  cases,  and  settled  otiiers  by  conciuatory 
methods  besides.  Cases  of  conciliation  ma^r  need  very  little  time;  but  the  time 
consumed  by  the  cases  of  actual  arbitration  is  considerable.  Neither  side  knows 
how  to  present  its  case;  the  manufacturers  perhaps  even  less  than  the  workmen. 
The  workmen  have  got  a  sort  of  education  in  their  unions  which  gives  them 
fluency  of  expression,  and  their  wits  are  as  sharp  as  those  of  the  employer.  It  has 
'been  unpleasant  to  Mr.  Walcott  as  a  lawyer  to  be  on  a  board  whicn  had  to  frame 
the  pleaain^,  draw  the  agreement,  form  the  issues,  state  clearly  what  the  differ- 
ence is,  which  the  parties  do  not  do  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  and  show  each  party 
how  to  prove  its  statements.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  emj^lovment  of 
lawyers  by  the  parties,  and  they  have  sometimes  been  called  in;  but  m  Mr.  WaJ- 
cott's  opinion  they  have  never  been  of  the  slightest  assistance.  The  matters  in 
question  are  entirely  outside  of  the  lawyer's  training  and  experience.     (916, 917. ) 

Mr.  Smith,  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration  of  New  Jersey,  says  that 
lack  of  technical  knowledge  of  the  trades  involved  has  given  this  board  very  little 
difficulty  in  settling  disputes.  No  objection  has  been  raised  to  arbitration  by  the 
board  on  this  ground  except  in  one  case.  In  that  case  the  parties  insisted  on 
selecting  arbitrators  from  tneir  own  trade.    (981.) 

9.  Objections  and  criticisms  as  to  State  arbitration. — Mr.  MoMackin,  commis- 
sioner of  labor  statistics  of  New  York,  believes  that  no  State  has  a  better  arbitra- 
tion law  than  New  York;  yet  even  in  New  York  the  board  of  arbitration  seems 
to  be  a  failure.  Men  seem  not  to  feel  confidence  in  an  official  body  of  this  charac- 
ter. At  the  same  time  there  is  a  crowing  tendency  to  arrive  at  mutual  under- 
standings, and  to  submit  to  the  arbitration  of  men  selected  by  theparties  them- 
selves. In  1899  there  were  455  strikes  in  New  York  State.  The  official  board  of 
arbitration  reported  action  on  only  46  of  them.  They  settled  only  17.  Mediation 
was  attempted  but  failed  in  14,  and  15  of  the  46  were  settled  by  other  means  than 
through  the  board.  There  are  no  statistics  of  the  number  settled  by  unofficial 
arbitration.  Mr.  McMacMn  believes  that  arbitration  offers  the  best  means  of 
settling  trade  disputes,  and  he  thinks  that  it  would  be  well  for  the  Government 
to  name  an  honorable  man  in  each  locality  whose  business  should  be  to  bring 
about  an  understanding  by  some  sort  of  agreement.     (802-804. ) 

Mr.  Sat  WARD,  secretary  of  the  NationaJ  Association  of  Builders,  says  that  the 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Arbitration  is  reputed  to  be  a  pretty  good  board,  but 
in  the  building  trades  nothing  is  thought  of  it.  They  have  not  Drought  a  case 
before  it  for  years.  The  treatment  of  the  one  or  two  cases  which  they  &d  submit 
to  it  was  absurd.  The  reason  is  that  the  members  of  the  board  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  the  building  trades.  A  question  as  to  the  bill  of  prices  of  the  granite 
cutters  was  submitted  to  the  board  some  years  ago.  This  bill  of  prices  is  a  printed 
book  of  considerable  size.  It  is  impossible  that  men  unconnected  with  the  trade 
should  deal  with  it  intelligently.  The  board  brought  in  experts  to  assist  it,  but 
in  spite  of  that  the  decision  which  thev  reached  was  so  unsatisfactory  to  both 
workmen  and  employers  that  they  would  not  abide  by  it.  They  threw  over  the 
action  of  the  State  board,  formed  a  committee  of  their  own,  and  setUed  the  bill 
of  prices  for  themselves.     (845,846,859.) 

Mr.  Duncan,  of  the  Granite  Cutters'  National  Union,  says  that  body  has  not 
found  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration  in  Massachusetts  of  special  usefulness.  A 
number  of  matters  have  been  taken  up  by  the  board,  but  employers  are  backward 
in  agreeing  to  arbitrate  grievances.  Moreover,  although  the  decision  is  apt  to  be 
favorable  to  the  employees  where  wa^^  are  exceedingly  low,  it  is  less  apt  to  be 
favorable  where  wages  are  a  little  higher  than  the  average,  as  they  often  are 
among  the  granite  cutters.     (205. ) 

Mr.  HoQAN,  secretary  of  the  Stove  Founders*  National  Defense  Association, 
does  not  believe  that  a  State  or  national  board  of  arbitration  can  ever  adjust  a 
labor  difficulty  satisfactorily.  Such  a  board  can  not  command  the  confidence  of 
either  employers  or  employees.  It  is  felt  that  the  members  are  not  familiar  with 
the  details,  and  for  that  reason  that  they  can  not  decide  a  question  without  bias.  ^ 
Moreover,  such  a  board  is  never  called  in  until  a  fight  has  begun,  and  it  is  much  \ 
easier  to  settle  a  question  at  the  outset,  before  conflict  has  aroused  bitterness. 
The  only  thing  which  a  State  or  national  board  can  do  with  advantage,  in  Mr. 
Hogan's  opinion,  is  to  investigate  a  difficulty  and  bring  the  parties  together  and 
advise  them.  Disinterested  advice  may  be  consider^  and  may  have  weight. 
(869.) 
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oonntry,  and  the  States  if  necessary,  into  districts,  and  establishing  a  sufficient 
niunber  of  arbitration  courts  to  handle  the  business.    (885, 891 . ) 

Mr.  Satwabd,  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Bnilaers,  believes  that 
Tolmittu^  arbitration  is  the  best  possible  thing,  bnt  is  Inclined  to  think  that  when 
people  will  not  arbitrate  Tohmtanly  they  ought  to  be  compelled  to  arbitrate.  He 
considers  that  compulsory  arbitration  ought  to  lead  up  to  voluntary  abitration. 
The  disputing  parties  comd  be  compelled  to  select  men  from  their  own  number. 
(850.) 

Ifr.  Tilt,  a  Chicago  shoe  manufacturer,  desires  compulsory  arbitration,  with 
means  of  enforcing  the  decisions  upon  employees  as  well  as  u|)on  employers.  He 
complaiiis  that  any  settlement  arrived  at  imder  present  conditions,  by  arbitration 
or  otherwise,  is  binding  upon  the  employer,  because  he  is  pecuniarily  responsible, 
bnt  is  not  binding  upon  toe  employee.    (683, 688. ) 

Mr.  Shebman,  general  secretary  of  the  National  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  believes  that  arbitrataon  should  be  compulsory,  and  would  be  willing 
to  have  trade  unions  incorporated  with  a  view  to  making  compulsory  arbitration 
more  effective.  The  chief  purpose  of  compulsory  arbitration  wonla  be  to  force 
an  investigation  as  to  the  faime^  of  the  action  of  employers  when  they  are 
unwilling  to  discloee  the  actual  conditions  of  their  business.  The  arbitration 
board  conld  find  out  whether  the  employer  was  making  a  fair  percentage  on  his 
investment.  The  witness  thinks  that  employees  would  scarcely  ever  refuse  to 
continue  work  at  lower  wages  if  the  investigation  showed  that  the  employer  was 
not  able  to  pay  more.  The  witness  does  not  apparently  think  that  it  would  be 
often  necessarv  to  compel  men  to  continue  work,  but  he  believes  that  it  would  be 
just  and  poasible  to  do  so  if  they  were  in  the  wrong  and  refused  to  work.  Oom- 
pnlaory  arbitration  would  not  be  likely  to  result  in  breaking  the  uniformity  of 
the  union  scale  of  wages,  since,  in  most  cases,  the  difficulties  which  the  board  of 
arbitration  would  be  caDed  upon  to  settle  could  be  between  the  employers  as  an 
association  and  the  union  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Sherman  refers  especially  to  the  recent  street  railway  strike  at  (Cleveland, 
in  which  the  company  refused  to  arbitrate.  He  thinks  that  compulsion  would 
have  been  desirable  in  that  case.    (878-880. ) 

Mr.  ScHONFABBSR  says  that  the  knights  of  Labor  have  in  various  cases  been 
willing  to  submit  labor  disputes  to  titate  boards  of  arbitration,  but  that  the 
employers  have  usually  refused  to  accept  the  prox)osition.  The  Kniehts  of  Labor 
favor  compulsory  arbitration  as  the  om  v  way  to  avoid  strikes.  Both  sides  should 
be  compelled  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators.    (^1.) 

Mr.  Kbulby,  president  of  the  United  Association  of  Journeymen  Plumbers, 
etc.,  believes  in  compulsory  arbitration  and  would  punish  the  violation  of  an 
awajd  as  a  criminal  offense.  He  would  treat  workmen  and  employers  alike. 
(973.  974.) 

Mr.  McMackin,  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  of  New  York,  does  not  think 
that  compulsory  arbitration  in  general  employments  is  feasible,  or  that  it  would 
be  acceptable  to  the  workmen.  He  does  consider  that  in  all  quasi-pnbHc 
employments,  such  as  businesses  condncted  by  virtue  of  a  charter  granted  by  a 
State  or  a  mnnidpalityt  compulsory  arbitration  would  be  feasible.  This  would 
include  railroads,  telegraph  and  telephone  companies,  and  similar  establishments. 
In  order  to  make  compulsorv  arbitration  practicable,  the  labor  organizations 
would  have  to  be  incorporated.  They  could  then  sue  and  be  sued,  and  they  would 
be  liable  for  damages,  for  instance,  if  they  caused  an  unjustified  strike.  If  a  labor 
organization  failed  to  carry  out  the  decree  of  the  arbitration  board,  it  could  be 
punished  by  a  heavy  fine.  The  employing  corporation  could  be  punished,  in  the 
like  case,  by  the  revocation  of  its  charter.    (808,  804.) 

2.  DepreccUedL — ^Mr.  Wbioht,  United  States  Ckmimissioner  of  Labor,  believes 
that  compnlsory  arbitration  is  highly  undesirable.  It  would  amount  practically 
to  an  attempt  to  establish  wages  directly  by  law.  If  wages  were  thus  fixed  the 
prices  of  products  would  have  to  be  fixed  in  order  to  protect  producers.  Compul- 
sory arbitration  would  mean  that  employees  would  be  compelled  to  work  for  fixed 
wages  i^gainst  their  wiU,  and  no  law  is  strong  enough  to  put  everybody  into  jail. 
A^n,  oompulsoiv  arbilsration  would  force  employers  to  close  their  works  or  else 
jom  trusts  for  selr-protection.  The  system  would  kill  industry.  No  labor  organi- 
zation approves  compulsory  arbitration.    (11,12.) 

Mr.  Gabland,  former  president  of  Amalgainated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel 
Workers,  says  that  arbitration  in  a  strict  sense  implies  that  the  award  shall  be 
compulscyry.  Such  a  decision  is  apt  to  be  unsatisfactory,  because  of  imperfect 
understanding  of  arbitrators.  The  question  presented  is  often  the  culmination 
of  a  long  series  of  differences,  which  only  one  naving  inside  knowledge  can  under- 
stand.   (87.) 
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Mr.  ScHAFFER,  of  the  Amalgamated  Association,  declares  that  he  does  not 
believe  in  strikes,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  considers  compnlsory  arbitration 
unpracticable.  He  thinks  that  the  treatment  which  worldnsmen  have  received 
from  the  conrts  shows  that  they  probably  would  not  be  fairly  treated  by  a  gov- 
ernment board.  The  witness  admits  that  the  strength  of  his  own  organization 
makes  it  more  able  to  insist  npon  voluntary  arbitration  than  a  small  tmion  would 
be,  but,  nevertheless,  he  opposes  compulsory  arbitnttion  in  any  case.     (388,389.) 

Mr.  GoMPERS  says  that  ne  believes  strongly  in  conciliation,  and  when  concilia- 
tion does  not  accomplish  the  desired  result  he  would  advocate  arbitration  in  order 
to  avoid  further  dispute.  Under  certain  conditions,  which  would  not  lead  to 
extension  of  the  power,  he  would  consent  to  compulsory  arbitration,  if  it  did  not 
involve  compulsory  enforcement  of  the  terms  of  the  award.  He  has  great  faith 
in  the  power  of  public  opinion.  If  the  arbitrators  make  a  public  award  declaring 
that  either  the  employers  or  the  employees  are  in  the  wrong,  neither  the  employers 
nor  the  employees  can  afford  to  stand  up  against  it.  But  Mr.  Gomx)er8  is  alto^ 
gether  opposed  to  compulsory  arbitration  with  compulsory  enforcement  of  the 
award.  To  compel  the  employer  to  x>ay  more  wages  than  he  is  willing  to  pay  is 
practically  confiscation.  To  compel  a  man  to  work  on  terms  on  which  he  is  not 
willing  to  work  is  slavery.  Even  specific  enforcement  of  a  contract  for  service 
is  slavery,  in  spite  of  the  contrary  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Airago  case.  Contracts  of  employment  are  so  often  made  under  cir- 
cumstances  which  do  not  allow  the  worker  to  insist  upon  his  rights  that  freedom 
of  contract  in  such  cases  can  not  be  relied  upon  for  the  securing  of  what  the 
worker  ought  to  have.     (612, 618. ) 

Mr.  Strasser,  ex-presiaent  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  Union,  believes  that  compulsory 
arbitration  would  he  likely  to  lead  to  a  isystem  of  slavery  by  compelling  men  to 
work  against  their  will.  The  courts  are  at  present  inclined  to  be  hostile  to  labor, 
and  there  would  be  danger  of  the  same  thing  happening  if  arbitration  were 
compulsory.     (262.) 

Mr.  Walcott,  ex-chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Conciliation  and 
4.rbitration,  says  that  the  suggestion  of  compulsory  arbitration  comes  up  every 
year  from  employers  or  from  workmen,  and  sometimes  from  both,  though  they 
never  agree  on  any  one  fact.  It  would  seem  as  if  a  suggestion  that  comes  alter- 
nately from  both  sides  ought  to  have  some  merit  in  it.  Mr.  Walcott  has  not  been 
able,  however,  to  devise  any  system  upon  which  compulsory  arbitration  could  be 
put  in  force,  at  least  among  our  people.  If  a  decision  were  adverse  to  the  work- 
men, he  does  not  know  of  any  wav  of  making  men  work  against  their  will  without 
putting  them  in  State  prison.  Ijt  the  decision  is  adverse  to  the  employer,  it  might 
compel  him  to  run  his  ousiness  at  a  manifest  loss.  That  would  be  depriving  him 
of  his  property  without  due  process  of  law.  One  objection  seems  as  conclusive  as 
the  other. 

The  idea  of  compulsory  arbitration  seems  rather  popular  with  the  general  public ; 
but  it  is  apt  to  be  confined  to  public-service  cori)orations,  so  called,  ana  more 
especially  to  railroad  and  street-railway  corporations.  The  idea  is  that  they  are 
fair  game  for  everybody,  and  no  harm  would  be  done.  Mr.  Walcott  can  not  see 
why  a  strike  on  a  street  railway  is,  in  principle,  any  more  injurious  to  the  public 
than  a  strike  in  a  big  cotton  mill,  where  the  means  of  the  subsistence  of  the  people, 
not  only  the  employees,  but  the  retail  dealers  of  the  town,  depend  upon  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  work.  In  discussing  this  particular  phase  of  the  (Question,  the 
possibility  is  often  overlooked  that  the  result  of  an  arbitration  might  compel 
street-railway  employees  to  work  on  terms  which  they  would  think  manifestly 
unjust.     (910,  911.  > 

Mr.  Smith,  memoer  of  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration  of  New  Jersey,  believes 
that  compulsory  arbitration  would  be  a  good  thing  in  some  cases — ^for  instance, 
where,  in  connection  with  labor  disputes,  *'  there  is  danger  to  life  and  probable 
risks. "  He  believes  that  full  power  to  settle  questions  in  dispute ,  including  wages, 
should  be  given  to  the  arbitration  board,  yet  he  shrinks  from  making  the  power 
really  compulsory.  He  does  not  think  that  a  man  could  be  forced  to  run  his  mill 
if  he  did  not  want  to  run  it,  nor  that  any  set  of  men  could  be  forced  to  work  if 
thev  did  not  want  to  work.  The  arbitration  board,  however,  should  have  a  large 
discretion.     (979-982. ) 

Mr.  Davis,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Arbitration  of  Illinois,  does  not  approve  of 
compulsory  arbitration,  and  says  that  his  board  has  taken  a  decided  stand  against 
it.     (985.) 

Mr.  Thompson,  secretary  of  the  National  Glass  Company,  does  not  favor  com- 
pulsory arbitration  under  any  circumstances.  He  thinks  that  those  strikes  which 
become  most  violent  are  due  to  the  refusal  of  workmen  themselves  to  accept  the 
conditions  offered  or  to  permit  others  to  do  so.    Under  these  circumstances  it  is 
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oonntry,  and  the  States  if  necessary,  into  districts,  and  establishing  a  sufficient 
nnmberof  arbitration  conrts  to  handle  the  business.     (885,891.) 

Mr.  Sayward,  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Bnilaers,  believes  that 
▼olnntary  arbitration  is  the  best  possible  thing,  but  is  inclined  to  think  that  when 
people  will  not  arbitrate  Toluntarily  they  onght  to  be  compelled  to  arbitrate.  He 
considers  that  compnlsorv  arbitration  ought  to  lead  np  to  Tolnntary  abitration. 
Hie  dii^utijog  parties  comd  be  compelled  to  select  men  from  their  own  nnmber. 
(869.) 

Mr.  Tilt,  a  Chicago  shoe  mantifactnrer,  desires  compolsory  arbitration,  with 
means  of  enforcing  the  decisions  upon  employees  as  well  as  n|>on  employers.  He 
C(Hnplaiiis  that  any  settlement  arrived  at  nnder  present  conditions,  by  arbitration 
or  ouierwise,  is  binding  npon  the  employer,  becanse  he  is  pecnniaiily  responsible, 
bat  is  not  binding  upon  the  employee.    (683, 688. ) 

Mr.  Shebman,  general  secretary  of  the  National  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  believes  tiiat  arbitration  should  be  compulsory,  and  wonld  be  willing 
to  have  trade  onions  incorporated  with  a  view  to  making  compnlsorv  arbitration 
more  effective.  The  chiei  xmrpose  of  compulsory  arbitration  woula  be  to  force 
an  investigation  as  to  the  faime^  of  the  action  of  employers  when  they  are 
unwilling  to  disclose  the  actual  conditions  of  their  business.  The  arbitration 
board  could  find  out  whether  the  employer  was  making  a  fair  percentage  on  his 
investment.  The  witness  thinks  that  employees  would  scarcely  ever  refuse  to 
continue  work  at  lower  wages  if  the  investigation  showed  that  the  employer  was 
not  able  to  pay  more.  The  witness  does  not  apparently  think  that  it  would  be 
often  necessary  to  compel  men  to  continue  work,  out  he  believes  that  it  wonld  be 
just  and  x)Ofleible  to  do  so  if  they  were  in  the  wrong  and  refused  to  work.  Com- 
pulsory arbitration  would  not  be  likely  to  result  in  breaking  the  uniformity  of 
the  umon  scale  of  wages,  since,  in  most  cases,  the  difficulties  which  the  board  of 
arbitration  would  be  called  upon  to  settle  could  be  between  the  employers  as  an 
association  and  the  union  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Shernoan  refers  esiiecially  to  the  recent  street  railway  strike  at  Cleveland, 
in  which  the  company  refused  to  arbitrate.  He  thinks  thiat  compulsion  would 
have  been  desirable  in  that  case.    (878-880. ) 

Mr.  Schovfarbbr  says  that  the  knights  of  Labor  have  in  various  cases  been 
willing  to  submit  labor  disputes  to  Btate  boards  of  arbitration,  but  that  the 
employers  have  usually  refused  to  accept  the  proposition.  The  Knights  of  Labor 
favor  compulBory  arbitration  as  the  omy  way  to  avoid  strikes.  Both  sides  should 
be  compelied  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators.    (481.) 

Mr.  Kellet,  presidrat  of  the  United  Association  of  Journeymen  Plumbers, 
etc.,  believes  in  compulsory  arbitration  and  would  punish  the  violation  of  an 
award  as  a  criminal  offense.  He  would  treat  workmen  and  employers  alike. 
(978,974.) 

Mr.  McMackik,  commissioner  of  labor  statisties  of  New  York,  does  not  think 
that  compulsory  arbitration  in  general  employments  is  feasible,  or  that  it  would 
be  acceptable  to  the  workmen.  He  does  consider  that  in  all  quasi-public 
employments,  such  as  businesses  conducted  by  virtue  of  a  charter  granted  by  a 
State  or  a  municipality,  compulsory  arlntration  would  be  feasible.  This  would 
include  raOroads,  tel^praph  and  telephone  companies,  and  similar  establishments. 
In  order  to  make  compulsoiy  arbitration  practicable,  the  labor  organizations 
would  have  to  be  incorporated.  They  could  wen  sue  and  be  sued,  and  they  would 
be  liable  for  damages,  for  instance,  if  they  caused  an  unjustified  strike.  If  a  labor 
organization  faUed  to  carry  out  the  decree  of  the  arbitration  board,  it  could  be 
rnmished  by  a  heavy  fine.  The  employing  corporation  could  be  punished,  in  the 
like  case,  by  the  revocation  of  its  charter.     (808,  894. ) 

2.  Deprecated, — Mr.  Wbioht,  United  States  Ck>imnissioner  of  Labor,  believes 
that  compulsory  arbitration  is  highly  undesirable.  It  would  amount  practically 
to  an  attempt  to  establish  wages  directly  by  law.  If  wages  were  thus  fixed  the 
prices  of  products  would  have  to  be  fixed  in  order  to  protect  producers.  Compul- 
aory  arbitration  would  mean  that  employees  would  be  compelled  to  work  for  fixed 
wages  against  their  wiU,  and  no  law  is  strong  enough  to  put  everybody  into  jail. 
-A^n,  compulsory  arbitration  would  force  employers  to  close  their  works  or  else 
jom  trusts  for  seli-protection.  The  system  would  kill  industry.  No  labor  organi- 
zation approves  compulsory  arbitration.    (11 ,12.) 

Mr.  Gabland,  former  president  of  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel 
Workers,  says  that  arbitration  in  a  strict  sense  implies  that  the  award  shall  be 
compulsory.  Such  a  decision  is  apt  to  be  unsatisfactory,  because  of  imperfect 
understanding  of  arbitrators.  The  question  presented  is  often  the  culmination 
of  a  long  series  of  differences,  which  only  one  having  inside  knowledge  can  imder- 
stand.    (87.) 
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was  enacted  tentatively,  as  many  New  Zealand  laws  are,  and  was  to  expire  by 
limitation  in  2  ^ears. 

The  law  provides  for  a  court  of  conciliation  in  each  of  the  6  centers  of  popula- 
tion of  New  2Sealand.  Each  of  tnese  conrts  consists  of  5  persons — 2  elected  by  th& 
registered  associations  of  workers,  2  by  the  registered  associations  of  emi>lover8, 
and  the  fifth,  the  chairman,  by  the  other  4.  when  a  difference  arises  it  is  to  be- 
bronght  first  before  the  court  of  conciliation.  If  this  court  reaches  a  deoision 
which  is  acceptable,  the  matter  ends  there;  but  its  decisions  are  not  enforcible. 
Either  party,  if  dissatisfied,  can  appeal  to  the  arbitration  court  of  the  colony. 
This  court  consists  of  8  persons — 1  elected  hj  the  trade  unions,  1  by  the  employers'* 
associations,  and  the  third,  who  is  the  chairman,  appointed  by  the  goTemor  of 
the  colony  from  among  the  pudges  of  the  supreme  court.  The  court  site  in  public^ 
and  the  government  publisnes  every  month  a  f uU  report  of  the  evidence  taken 
before  it  and  of  its  conclusions.  It  can  go  into  all  the  records  of  the  business  of 
employers  who  come  before  it,  and  can  fine  any  employer,  not  only  for  refusing- 
to  produce  his  books,  but  also  for  failing  to  ke^  books  whicdi  show  the  true  charac- 
ter and  condition  of  his  business.  Its'decisions  are  of  force  for  any  length  of  time 
which  it  may  determine  up  to  2  ^ears,  usually  either  for  1  year  or  for  2l  There  i& 
no  appeal  from  it.  Its  conclusions  are  absolutely  bindixig.  The  sunr^ne  court 
of  the  colony  may  determine  what  powers  the  law  confers  upon  it,  out  can  not 
review  its  decisions  within  its  field. 

No  cause  can  be  brought  before  the  courts  of  conciliation  or  the  arbitration, 
court,  except  by  a  registered  organization  of  employers  or  of  employees.  The 
object  of  this  is  to  miake  sure  that  some  person  snaU  be  authorized  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  employers  and  some  i)er8on  on  behalf  of  the  employed.  Though  an 
employer  who  does  not  belong  to  an  association  of  employers  can  Bot  appeal  to* 
the  court,  yet  the  decisions  of  the  court  in  matters  relatms  to  his  branch  of  busi- 
ness are  binding  upon  him.  The  court  may  limit  the  application  of  its  decisions- 
to  the  district  in  wnich  the  question  has  arisen,  or  it  may  make  its  decisions  bind- 
ing throTighout  the  whole  country  and  on  all  persons  engaged  in  the  jpfiven  occu- 
pation. In  a  question  between  the  shoemakers*  union  and  the  manufacturers  of 
shoes,  which  arose  in  the  Auckland  district,  the  court  fixed  a  minimum  rate  of 
wages  and  a  mftTrimnTn  number  of  apprentices  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  expert  workmen,  and  made  its  decision  binding  for  12  months  on  all  shoe 
manufacturers  throughout  the  whole  country.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  coal 
industry  it  has  refused  to  extend  the  force  of  its  decision  beyond  the  district  in. 
which  tne  question  arose,  on  the  ground  that  the  conditions  in  the  several  dis- 
tricts are  different.  The  operation  of  the  court's  decision  is  only  from  the  time 
when  it  is  rendered.  The  force  of  it  does  not  go  back  to  the  time  when  the  com- 
plaint was  made.  The  court  has  not  quite  succeeded  in  keeping  up  with  its  busi- 
ness, but  it  has  not  thus  far  been  more  than  a  month  or  six  weeus  behind.  No 
lawyers  are  allowed  in  the  court,  and  the  exclusion  of  them  results  in  a  much 
faster  transaction  of  business. 

There  has  never  been  any  organized  revolt  against  the  decisions  of  the  court. 
The  law  has  now  been  in  force  6  years,  and  the  use  of  it  increases  from  year  te 
year.  Both  purtiee,  finding  that  tne  court  treats  them  with  absolute  fairness,  and 
that  its  decisions  are  positively  enforced,  have  got  into  the  habit  of  appealing  to 
the  court  as  soon  as  a  question  arises.  There  has  never  been  a  strike  in  New 
Zealand,  large  or  small,  since  the  law  was  put  into  operation.    (882-887, 882.) 

Mr.  Lusk  states  that  wages  in  New  Zealand  have  risen  largely  during  the  last 
6  years;  he  thinks,  on  an  average,  nearly  one-third.  This  ^n^eat  rise  of  wages  has 
not  been  found  to  handicap  the  country  in  competition  with  others.  There  haa 
been  during  these  years  a  great  increase  of  manufacturing.  While  certain  classea 
of  goods  are  all  imported  from  G-reat  Britain  or  elsewhere,  there  are  other  cUwBes 
of  manufactured  goods  in  which  New  Zealand  not  only  suiyplies  her  own  market 
but  does  a  considerable  export  trade.  New  Zealand  makes  a  great  deal  more  of 
fine  woolen  goods  Uian  she  uses,  and  ^e  ships  many  of  them  to  Australia.  She 
has  no  advantage  there  in  import  duties,  but  pays  the  same  duty  that  the  Qerman 
pays  on  his  goods;  yet  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  trade.  The  wm^ 
m  manufacturing  and  in  skilled  labor  ^[enerally  are  somewhat  higher  in  New 
Zealand  than  in  Australia.  Mr.  Lusk  is  inclined  to  attribute  the  growing  export 
trade  of  New  Zealand  to  the  efficiency  of  the  wage  workers.    (887, 888. 891.) 

Mr.  Lusk  declares  that  the  law  is  growing  in  favor,  and  that  the  workers  would 
not  ^ve  it  up  under  any  consideration.  The  employers,  too,  are  coming  to  favor 
it.  The  chairman  of  the  largest  steamship  company  of  the  country  lately  said 
that  he  was  very  much  opposed  to  the  system  at  first,  but  that  he  now  thinks  it 
on  the  whole  even  more  oenefidal  to  the  employer  than  to  the  employee.  (890> 
891.) 
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Mx.  McMackin,  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  oi  New  York,  submits  a 
synopeas  of  the  New  Zealand  compulaory  arbitration  law  and  its  worldnigs.  The 
law  was  xMiased  in  1894.  It  was  generally  opposed  by  the  employers,  bat  stron^lv 
faToired  oy  trade  unions  and  working  people.  It  extends  only  to  cases  in  which 
trade  unions  are  concerned.  It  proyides  tor  local  boards  of  conciliation  and  also 
for  a  court  of  arbitration  for  the  whole  colixiy.  Strikes  and  lockouts  are  forbid- 
den while  the  matters  in  dispute  are  before  the  boards  of  conciliation  or  the  court 
of  arbitration.  The  decisions  of  the  local  boards  are  not  enforcible;  but  the 
awards  of  the  court  of  arbitration  are  binding  for  any  period  which  the  court 
may  specify,  not  exceeding  2  years,  and  are  not  subject  to  appeaL 

In  me  year  ending  March  31, 1898,  20  cases  were  handled,  of  which  16  were  car- 
ried to  me  court  of  arbitration.  In  the  year  ending  March  31, 1899, 25  cases  were 
handled.  The  number  of  appeals  to  the  court  in  this  year  is  not  yet  available. 
The  court  has  prescribed  rates  of  wages  hours  of  labor,  the  number  of  appren- 
tices, and  the  observation  of  holidays,  and  has  in  certain  cases  ordered  that  a 
preference  be  given  to  union  labor.  There  has  been  no  case  of  refusal  by  either 
party  to  accept  an  award  in  toto,  and  there  has  been  no  breach  of  an  awud  by  a 
trade  union.  There  have  been  cases  of  violations  of  awards  by  employers  in  mat- 
ters of  technicality  or  detaO.    (805, 806. ) 

Mr.  Wright  says  that  the  only  experience  with  compulsory  arbitration  is  that 
in  New  Zealand.  Hie  system  is  said  there  to  work  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
the  employees,  but  to  be  unsatisfactory  to  employers.  There  has  been  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  persons  employed  and  in  the  output  of  manufactures  (Jan- 
uary, 1899).  Moreover,  the  exx>erience  of  New  Zealand  does  not  furnish  a  fair 
test  as  to  the  probable  working  of  such  a  system  in  more  populous  and  more 
largely  industrial  countries;  New  2Sealand  is  chiefly  a  pastoru  country.    (11.) 

D.  GoHipiilsonr  arbitratl#M  Dritliovt  eMf#rc«iiieBt  of  ai;rar4.^ 

1.  Compulsortf  negotiations  for  settlement  of  labor  disputes, — Mr.  Bishop,  secre- 
tary of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Arbitration,  says  that  the  three  members  of  that 
board  have  agreed  to  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Ohio  arbitration  act  which 
«han  compel  negotiations  to  settle  labor  disputes  before  a  cessation  of  employ- 
ment is  xwrmitted  by  either  party.  The  amendment  provides  that  whenever,  m 
the  unanimous  judgment  oi  the  State  board,  a  strike  or  lockout  is  not  within 
reach  of  present  adjustment  and  seriously  menaces  the  public  peace  and  endan- 
gers life  or  property,  or  if  the  militia  has  been  called  out  or  is  about  to  be  called 
out,  the  board  shall  recommend  to  the  parties  to  the  controversy  to  suspend  the 
strike  or  lockout  for  a  i)eriod  not  exceeding  20  days.  If  the  xMrties  shall  not 
comply  with  this  recommendation  the  board  may,  through  the  prosecuting 
attorney  of  any  county,  s&pply  to  the  courts  for  an  order  to  enforce  its  recom- 
menuclation ,  witii  such  moomcation  as  the  court  shall  see  fit  to  make.  Disobedience 
of  such  a  court  order  would  tiien  be  treated  as  contempt  of  court.  During  the 
period  xunovided  for  in  the  order  the  State  board  of  arbitration  would  then  under- 
lie to  mediate  between  the  parties.  The  provision  for  compelling  each  party  to 
leoogDize  in  negotiations  the  representatives  of  the  other,  properly  chosen,  would 
in  almost  every  case  bring  it  about  that  there  would  be  conferences  during  the 
period  of  suroension  of  the  strike  or  lockout.  If  an  agreement  should  not  be 
reached  the  State  board  would  have  power  to  apply  for  an  extension  of  the  period 
during  which  employment  must  be  continued.  Mr.  Bishop  admits  that  this  sys- 
tem savors  of  compulsory  arbitration,  but  he  does  not  consiaer  it  an  infringement 
of  the  right  of  contract.  The  question  as  to  the  justice  of  such  a  system  ninges 
on  the  x>olice  power  of  the  State  and  the  necessity  of  public  order.  It  is  not 
thought  that  injustice  would  result  from  compelling  the  continuance  of  work, 
either  on  the  terms  existing  before  the  strike  or  the  lockout,  or  on  such  modified 
terms  as  the  court  might  see  fit  to  make  in  its  order,  since  the  arrangement  would 
<mly  be  temporary,  pending  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  by  friendly  intercourse 
between  the  parties,  aided  by  the  State  board.     (476-477. ) 

Mr.  Garland,  of  the  Amalgamated  Association,  believes  that  in  order  that  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  the  community  may  be  promoted .  it  would  be  j  ust  and  desirable 
to  require  the  submission  of  labor  disputes  to  lawfully  constituted  boards  having 
power  to  compel  evidence.  Such  bcMirds,  without  making  compulsory  awards, 
should  report  publicly  the  evidence  and  merits  of  the  case.  Their  opinion  would 
be  almost  as  binding  as  if  enforced  by  law.    (87. ) 

£•  National  board  of  arbitration.— Mr.  Gilbert,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  of  the  State  of  New  York,  does  not  think  that 
a  national  board  of  arbitration  in  this  country  would  be  of  any  value,  unless  in 
troubles  connected  with  such  institutions  as  the  railroads.    (881 .) 

Mr.  Cole  favors  a  national  arbitration  law  providing  for  an  abitration  board  or 
commission  with  power  to  compel  both  manufacturers  and  workingmen  to  give 
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evidence.  He  thinks  this  wonld  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  maniif  actnring  inter- 
est, as  well  as  to  the  workingmen.  He  wonld  not  go  so  far  as  to  comi>el  a  man 
to  work  against  his  will,  bnt  he  would  favor  a  law  which  wonld  give  a  certain 
time  for  settling  differences  and  provide  a  system  of  compnlsory  education  in 
default  of  voluntary  arbitration.     (728, 730. ) 

F.  Trade  arbltratioiiy  conciliation,  and  Joint  a§rreenients« — 1. 

Joint  boards  of  conciliation  arid  arbitration. — Mr.  Gilbert,  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  of  the  State  of  New  York,  is  of  opinion  "  that  the 
most  rational  solution  of  labor  differences  lies  in  the  maldng  of  agreements  between 
employer  and  employees,  by  which  all  disputes  shcdl  be  referred  for  settlement  to 
boards  of  reconciliation  made  up  in  part  of  employees  and  in  part  of  employers. 
This  method  of  settling  strikes  presupposes  the  right  on  the  part  of  wormngmen 
to  organize,  their  right  to  know  the  facts  concerning  the  true  condition  of  the 
trade  which  mav  be  involved,  and  their  equality  as  men  with  their  enaployers. 
To  be  successful  both  sides  must  meet  on  a  common  basis  at  short  range,  imbued 
with  a  desire  for  fairness  and  candor  and  a  determination  to  reach  conclu- 
sions which  are  fair  to  both  sides.  Discussions  carried  on  by  parties  to  this 
kind  of  agreements  would  give  opportunity  for  giving  and  taking  argument,  for 
learning  each  other*8  jx^int  of  view,  and  for  oeing  influenced  by  reasonable 
considerations. " 

In  Mr.  Gilbert's  experience  a  little  discussion  has  cleared  up  misunderstand- 
ings which  seemed  serious,  after  strikes  had  already  beffun.  These  differences 
could  have  been  disposed  of  much  more  easily  if  they  had  been  frankly  discussed 
before  the  strikes  were  declared.    (875. ) 

Mr.  Garland,  former  president  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and 
Steel  Workers,  says  that  conference  committees,  for  effecting  conciliation  between 
employers  and  employees,  are  of  great  advantage,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  iron 
and  steel  trade.  By  oringing  both  sides  together  fuller  understanding  is  pro- 
moted, and  intelligent  argument  leads  to  mutual  concessions.  But  agreement  is 
not  always  possible,  especially  where  trade  conditions  give  one  side  or  the  other 
the  greater  strength.  The  establishment  of  sliding  scales  from  year  to  year 
involves  x>ractically  this  system  of  conciliation  and  tends  to  bring  about  satisfac- 
tory relations  between  employers  and  employees.     (87, 97.) 

Mr.  McNeill,  author  of  The  Labor  Movement,  says  that  conciliation  and 
mediation  by  outside  authorities  are  often  desirable,  but  that  arbitration  and  final 
settlement  of  disputes  can  only  be  satisfactorily  effected  by  those  interested  and 
familiar  with  technical  matters.  Arbitration  is  possible  only  after  trade  unions 
have  been  recogmzed,    (117.) 

Mr.  Bishop,  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Arbitration,  thinks  that  settlements 
made  by  the  parties  to  labor  disputes  themselves  are  usually  far  more  acceptable 
and  x)ermanent  than  those  made  by  any  outside  body.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Ohio 
State  board  of  arbitration  to  seek  to  bring  the  parties  together  in  mutual  confer- 
ence with  a  view  to  reaching  a  settlement,    (478. ) 

Mr.  Woodbury,  a  contractor  of  Boston,  believes  that  arbitration  by  joint  com* 
mittees  is  the  proper  method  of  settling  labor  difficulties.  Arbitration  should  be 
voluntary  and  not  compulsory,  lest  it  be  abused.  Each  trade  needs  to  have  its 
affairs  acted  upon  by  its  own  members.  When  outsiders  are  brougnt  in  jealousy 
and  antagonism  arise.  State  boards  of  arbitration  are  much  less  satisfactory. 
The  Massachusetts  board  does  not  amount  to  anything.  When  it  decides  against 
the  employers  of  any  trade  they  thereafter  refuse  to  appeal  to  it,  and  similarly 
with  the  employees,  so  that  the  board  is  now  seldom  called  upon  by  the  parties* 
(327,828.) 

Mr.  Thompson,  secretary  of  the  National  Glass  Company,  believes  that  the  con- 
tinued agitation  of  labor  problems  has  advanced  the  education  of  both  the  work- 
men and  the  manufacturers.  The  workmen  now  appreciate  the  necessity  of 
meeting  the  manufacturers  halfway  and  listening  to  argument,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  manufacturers  are  perhaps  broader  than  they  used  to  be.  In  the  flint 
glass  business  he  believes  that  the  labor  organizations  have  always  been  recog- 
nized and  consulted.     (836,  837. ) 

Mr.  Cole  says  it  is  hard  to  get  a  good  man  to  accept  the  position  of  third  man 
on  a  board  of  arbitration.  A  man  who  would  be  satisfactory  to  both  sides  does 
not  want  to  risk  his  reputation.  Another  difficulty  with  arbitration  is  that  the 
workingman  is  suspicious,  though  if  he  can  have  the  matter  put  before  him  in 
such  a  light  that  he  believes  it  is  for  his  best  interest,  he  is  an  easy  man  to  deal 
with.    (728.) 

Mr.  GoMBERS,  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Master  Steam  and  Hot 
Water  Fitters,  thinks  that  Questions  of  wages,  hours,  and  worldng  rules  should 
be  settled  by  methods  of  aroitration  whenever  it  is  possible,  but  there  are  some 
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Mr.  McMackin,  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  of  New  York,  snbmits  a 
synopsis  of  the  New  Zealand  compulsory  arbitration  law  and  its  workings.  The 
law  was  passed  in  1894.  It  was  generally  opposed  by  the  employers,  but  strongly 
favored  by  trade  unions  and  working  people.  It  extends  only  to  cases  in  which 
trade  nnions  are  concerned.  It  proyiaes  for  local  boards  of  conciliation  and  also 
for  a  court  of  arbitration  for  the  whole  colony.  Strikes  and  lockouts  are  forbid- 
den while  the  matters  in  dispnte  are  before  the  boards  of  conciliation  or  the  conrt 
of  arbitration.  The  decisions  of  the  local  boards  are  not  enforcible;  but  the 
awards  of  the  conrt  of  arbitration  are  binding  for  any  period  which  the  conrt 
may  roecify,  not  exceeding  2  years,  and  are  not  subject  to  appeal. 

In  the  year  ending  March  31, 1898,  20  oases  were  handled,  oi  which  16  were  car- 
ried to  t^  court  of  arbitration.  In  the  year  ending  March  81 ,  1899, 25  cases  were 
handled.  The  number  of  appeals  to  the  court  in  this  year  is  not  yet  ayailable. 
The  court  has  prescribed  rates  of  wages  hours  of  labor,  the  number  of  appren- 
tices, and  the  obseryation  of  holidays,  and  has  in  certain  cases  ordered  that  a 
preference  be  giyen  to  union  labor.  There  has  been  no  case  of  refusal  by  either 
party  to  accept  an  award  in  toto,  and  there  has  been  no  breach  of  an  awu^  by  a 
trade  union.  There  haye  been  cases  of  yidations  of  awards  by  employers  in  mat- 
ters of  technicality  or  detail.    (805, 806. ) 

Mr.  Wright  says  that  the  only  e2cperience  with  compulsory  arbitration  is  that 
in  New  Zealand.  The  system  is  said  there  to  work  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
the  employees,  but  to  be  unsatisfactory  to  employers.  There  has  been  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  persons  employed  and  in  the  output  of  manufactures  (Jan- 
uary, 1899) .  Moreoyer,  the  experience  of  New  Zealand  does  not  furnish  a  fair 
test  as  to  the  probable  working  of  such  a  system  in  more  populous  and  more 
largely  industrial  countries;  New  Zealand  is  chiefly  a  pastoral  country.    (11.) 

D«  CoBi^vlsoiir  arbitration  mritiioat  eaforceiaeBt  of  aiirard.^ 

1.  Compulsory  negotiations  for  settlement  of  labor  disputes, — Mr.  Bishop,  secre- 
tary of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Arbitration,  says  that  the  three  members  of  that 
board  haye  agreed  to  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Ohio  arbitration  act  which 
shall  compel  negotiations  to  settle  labor  disputes  before  a  cessation  of  employ- 
ment is  permitted  by  either  party.  The  amendment  provides  that  wheneyer,  m 
the  unanimous  jud^ent  of  the  State  board,  a  strike  or  lockout  is  not  within 
reach  of  present  adjustment  and  seriously  menaces  the  public  peace  and  endan- 
gers life  or  property,  or  if  the  militia  has  been  called  out  or  is  about  to  be  called 
out,  the  board  shall  recommend  to  the  parties  to  the  controyersy  to  suspend  the 
strike  or  lockout  for  a  period  not  exceeding  20  days.  If  the  parties  shall  not 
comply  with  this  recommendation  the  board  may,  through  the  prosecuting 
attorney  of  any  county,  apply  to  the  courts  for  an  order  to  enforce  its  recom- 
mendation, with  such  mo^ncation  as  the  court  shaU  see  fit  to  make.  Disobedience 
of  such  a  court  order  would  then  be  treated  as  contempt  of  court*  During  the 
period  provided  for  in  the  order  the  State  board  of  arbitration  wotdd  then  under- 
take to  mediate  between  the  parties.  The  proyision  for  compelling  each  party  to 
recognize  in  negotiations  the  representatiyes  of  the  other,  properly  chosen,  would 
in  almost  every  case  bring  it  about  that  there  would  be  conferences  during  the 
period  of  suroension  of  tne  strike  or  lockout.  If  an  agreement  should  not  be 
reached  the  State  board  would  have  power  to  apply  for  an  extension  of  the  period 
during  which  employment  must  be  continued.  Mr.  Bishop  admits  that  this  sys- 
tem savors  of  compulsory  arbitration,  but  he  does  not  consider  it  an  infringement 
of  the  light  of  contract.  The  question  as  to  the  justice  of  such  a  system  ninges 
on  the  police  power  of  the  State  and  the  necessity  of  public  order.  It  is  not 
thought  tiiat  injustice  would  result  from  comjielling  the  continuance  of  work, 
either  on  the  terms  existing  before  the  strike  or  the  lockout,  or  on  such  modified 
terms  as  the  court  might  see  fit  to  make  in  its  order,  since  the  arrangement  would 
only  be  temporary,  pending  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  by  friendly  intercourse 
between  the  parties,  aided  dv  the  State  board.    (475477. ) 

Mr.  Gabland,  of  the  Amalgamated  Association,  belieyes  that  in  order  that  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  the  community  may  be  promoted .  it  would  be  just  and  desirable 
to  require  the  submission  of  labor  disputes  to  lawfully  constituted  boards  haying 
power  to  compel  eyidence.  Such  boards,  without  making  compulsory  awards, 
should  report  publicly  the  eyidence  and  merits  of  the  case.  Their  opinion  would 
be  almost  as  binding  as  if  enforced  by  law.    (87. ) 

E*  BTational  board  of  arbitration.— Mr.  O^ilbebt,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  of  the  State  of  New  York,  does  not  think  that 
a  national  board  of  arbitration  in  this  country  would  be  of  any  yalue,  unless  in 
troubles  connected  with  such  institutions  as  the  railroads.    (881 .) 

Mr.  Cole  favors  a  national  arbitration  law  providing  for  an  abitration  board  or 
commission  with  power  to  compel  both  manufacturers  and  workingmen  to  giye 
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Mr.  ScHAFFSB,  of  the  Amalgamated  ABSociation  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers, 
believes  that  the  sliding  scale  system  wonld  be  adTanta^eoos  in  practically  any 
industry  where  payment  by  the  piece  is  possible.  The  diversity  of  prodncts  npon 
which  the  scale  is  based  is  pi-ooably  greater  in  the  iron,  steel,  and  tin  industry 
than  in  any  other  which  could  be  found.    (888.) 

The  sliding  scale,  Mr.  Gompebs  savs,  is  used  with  advantase  in  some  trades; 
but  they  have  learned  to  insist  that  there  must  be  a  point  at  which  wa^es  can  not 
slide  down  any  further.  A  sliding  scale,  without  a  nzed  minimum,  slides  always 
down.    (614.) 

Mr.  Thompson,  secretary  of  the  National  Glass  Company,  says  that  in  the  flint 
glass  trade  there  is  a  sliding  scale  on  one  article  only,  the  common  tumbler.  This 
was  fixed  to  enable  the  union  manufacturers  to  meet  nonunion  competition.    (837. ) 

4.  Need  of  organization  of  employers  and  employees. — ^Mr.  Hooan,  secretary  d 
the  Stove  Founders'  National  Defense  Association,  believes  that  the  tendency  is 
toward  the  use  of  conciliatory  methods  by  employers  and  employees.  The  only 
wa>[  in  which  labor  difficulties  can  be  done  awa^  with,  in  his  judgment,  is  by 
having  efficient  organizations  on  both  sides,  and  bring  the  organisations  together, 
so  that  they  shall  become  acquainted  with  each  other.  The  conferences  and  dis- 
cussions between  the  Defense  Association  and  the  Iron  Molders'  Union  have 
been  of  educational  value  to  both  sides,  and  ^ood  feeling  has  grown  in  the  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  committee.  A  jiroposition  from  either  side  has  come  to  be 
looked  at  as  a  business  proposition  in  which  both  sides  are  interested,  and  which 
ought  to  be  settled  fairly,  m  the  interest  of  both.  The  great  tax>uble  in  the  old 
days  of  strife  was  that  neither  side  was  ready  to  meet  the  other  in  a  friendly  and 
conciliatory  way;  besides,  it  was  generally  understood  by  the  employees  that  it 
was  not  possible  to  form  an  organization  of  the  manufacturers  that  would  stand 
for  anything.    (867,  869, 873.) 

Mr.  Satward,  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Builders,  believes  that  no 
union  of  workmen  and  no  organization  of  employers  can  work  satisfactorily 
without  some  sort  of  cooperation  with  the  other  side.  Unions  of  the  two  sor^ 
must  be  joined  together  in  some  way,  so  that  they  can  correct  each  other.  Mr. 
Sayward  oelieves  strongly  both  in  imions  of  workmen  and  in  unions  of  employers. 
But  either  kind  of  union  by  itself  will  blunder.    (850, 857. ) 

5.  Associations  of  employers— toeaJcness. — Mr.  Sayward,  secretary  of  the  National 
Association  of  Builders,  says  that  organizations  of  employers  are  most  ag^pravat- 
ing  things  to  have  anything  to  do  with.  Employers  are  likely  not  to  retmze  the 
value  of  organization.  They  are  not  wiUiuK  to  furnish  money  for  the  necessary 
work.  The  masons' association  of  Boston  nas  annual  dues  of  8100  a  member, 
I>ayable  in  advance.  This  is  largelv  the  basis  of  its  strength.  The  expenditures 
of  the  National  Association  of  Buuders  have  not  been  far  from  $60,000  a  year, 
until  within  the  last  2  years.  It  has  charged  dues  of  $8  for  each  member  of  the 
local  bodies  affiliated  with  it.  Some  of  the  local  associations  have  dropped  away 
because  of  these  dues.  Many  local  associations  of  employers  fix  dues  for  them- 
selves of  only  $5  or  $6  a  year,  or  less  than  many  workmen  on  small  wages  pay 
into  their  unions.  Organizations  of  employers  can  not  accomplish  anything  unless 
they  have  proper  support.    (856.) 

6.  IrrespoTisibility  of  labor  organizations  (see  also  Trade  unions^Ineorporationf 
p.  106^ . — ^Mr.  Sayward,  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Builders,  on  hav- 
ing his  attention  called  to  the  complaints  which  other  representatives  of  builders' 
organizations  have  made  as  to  the  irresi)on6ibility  and  unbusinesslike  methods  of 
the  labor  unions,  declares  that  he  believes  that  employers  who  make  these  com- 
plaints have  not  proceeded  right  in  dealins^  with  the  unions.  Arbitration  agree- 
ments between  employers  and  employed  must  rest  upon  a  thoroughly  laid 
foundation  in  the  by-laws  of  both  Dodies.  In  Boston,  where  arbitration  under 
definite  agreements  has  been  so  successful  with  the  masons,  the  representatives 
of  the  unions  have  full  power  to  bind  their  unions,  or  rather  the  unions  are  bound 
by  the  decision  of  the  loint  committees.  The  employers  would  not  have  fi:one 
into  any  agreement  with  them  otherwise.  There  has  never  been  any  refusal  by 
the  unions  to  abide  by  the  decisions  of  the  joint  committ^.    (898.) 

IX.  BUILDINO  TRADES. 

A«  Ori^aiiizatioiis  of  employers,  contraetors*  and  material 
men* — 1.  National  Association  of  Builders. — Mr.  Sayward,  secretary  of  the 
National  Association  of  Builders,  states  that  this  association  was  formed  on  March 
30, 1887.  It  consists  of  ifepresentatives  from  local  builders*  organizations  in  vari- 
ous cities  of  the  United  States.  It  began  with  representatives  from  10  cities  and 
within  4  years  included  35  local  organizations.    It  has  now  shrunk  until  it 
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Infiladee  local  organizations  in  only  10  or  11  cities.  Mr.  Sayward  is  confident  that 
it  will  again  increase.  The  organization  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  help- 
ing the  employers  in  labor  difficulties  and  diminishing  the  number  of  strikes  and 
lo&DQts.  It  does  not  undertake  to  enforce  its  decisions  upon  its  local  organiza- 
tions, but  only  to  recommend  to  them  such  a  course  as  it  considers  wise.  It  has 
formulated  a  plan  for  the  organizaticm  of  joint  committees  of  employers  and 
emuloyees,  but  this  plan  has  not  been  adopted  in  its  fullness,  except  by  the  mason 
buuders  of  Boston  and  the  sereral  organizations  of  workmen  employed  by  them. 
<Wl-843.855,857.) 

2.  National  AModation  of  Matter  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters, — ^Mr.  Gombebs, 
secreiary  of  the  National  Association  of  Master  Steam  and  Hot  Wateor  Fitters, 
aays  that  Una  association  was  organized,  he  believes,  in  1889,  and  chartered  under 
the  laws  ci  Illinois.  The  Illinois  charter  has  recentl^r  been  abandoned,  and  the 
association  has  been  incorporated  under  the  membership  corporation  law  of  New 
York.  Its  membership  is  principally  in  the  Eastern  and  Central  and  Central 
Western  States.  The  main  object  of  forming  the  association  was  to  secure  pro- 
tection against  the  unjost  demands  of  the  labor  unicms.  The  national  associa- 
tion does  not,  however,  enter  into  the  merits  of  any  local  strike.  It  does  not 
undertake  to  promote  s^pathetic  action  in  such  matters  between  members  in 
different  cities.  This  might  be  done  if  the  workmen  undertook,  when  a  difficulty 
arises  in  one  city,  to  precipitate  sympathetic  strikes  in  others.  Local  labor  leaders 
on<^  tiireatened  such  action,  but  Mr.  Gk>mbers  is  assured  that  it  is  contranr  to 
the  x>olicy  and  beyond  the  power  of  the  steam  fitters'  union.  Besides  dealing 
with  labor  organizations,  the  association  and  its  loc»l  organizations  are  of  great 
value  in  protecting  the  members  against  dishonest  builders,  owners,  and  others, 
with  whom  the  members  may  be  led  to  make  contracts.  It  has  also  promoted 
uniformity  in  the  mechanical  parts  of  the  business,  as  by  formulating  a  standard 
flange  schedule,  with  the  help  of  a  committee  of  the  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers of  New  York  and  of  a  committee  of  the  manufacturers  of  valves,  pumps,  etc. 

Applicants  for  membership  where  there  is  a  local  association  must  apply  to 
it.  JBy  joining  the  local  association  they  become  members  of  the  State  associa- 
tion, if  there  is  one,  and  if  not,  they  become  members  of  the  national  association. 
In  New  York  City  any  reputable  concern  in  the  steam  and  hot  water  fitting  busi- 
ness is  eligible  to  membership.  The  initiation  fee  of  the  New  York  City  associ- 
ation is  $35.  The  dues,  payable  to  the  national  association,  are  graded  according 
to  the  amount  of  business  done  by  the  several  members.  In  cities  of  100,000 
inhabitants  and  upward,  the  dues  vary  from  $5  a  year,  for  members  who  do  less 
than  $10,000  yearly,  to  $150  a  year,  for  members  who  do  over  $200,000  yearly. 
(988,939,952,959,963.) 

3.  Exclusive  jpurchase  of  material— Steam  fttters.—lSltr.  Gombebs,  secretary  o{ 
the  National  Association  of  Master  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters,  says  that  this 
association  has  adopted  resolutions  providing  that  members  shall  confine  the  pur- 
chase of  steam  fitters'  materials  to  manufacturers  and  wholesale  dealers  who  sell 
goods  to  master  steam  fitters  only.  The  association  has  particularly  requested 
manufacturers  and  dealers  to  "  discontinue  the  practice  of  selling  goods  to  any 
soncalled  heating  contractors  who  are  under  the  direct  jurisdiction  ofcorporations 
or  owners  of  large  estates  or  buildings,  or  their  remresentatives,  who  can  not  be 
said  to  be  heating  contractors  in  any  sense  of  the  term,  and  where  local  associa- 
tions exist  to  confine  their  sales  to  members  of  these  organizations."  The  asso- 
ciation excepts  from  its  condemnation  sales  to  the  Federal  and  State  governments, 
sal^  to  corporations  or  firms  of  material  re<juired  in  conveying  their  manuf ac- 
tored  inroducts,  sucn  as  gas,  water,  and  oil  pipes,  and  electric-wire  conduits,  and 
sales  to  manufacturers  of  material  to  be  made  up  as  a  part  of  the  goods  they  manu- 
facture. It  also  provides  for  further  exceptions  to  be  made  by  the  local  associa- 
tions, with  the  approval  of  the  national  executive  committee.  Mr.  Gombers 
implies  that  no  objection  would  be  offered  to  sales  of  material  to  large  manufac- 
turers and  shops  which  employ  steam  fitters  the  year  round.  The  association 
publishes  in  its  Bulletin  a  list  of  those  who  conform  to  its  desires,  and  the  mem- 
bers give  them  the  preference.  The  association  did  once  go  so  far  as  to  resolve 
that  no  member  should  buy  from  anybody  who  did  not  confine  his  sales  to  mem- 
bers of  the  association;  but  this  resolution  has  been  rescinded,  and  Mr.  Gombers 
expresses  disapproval  of  it.  He  defends,  however,  the  attempt  of  the  associa- 
tion to  confine  the  sale  of  steam-fitters'  goods  to  **  the  proper  channels  of  trade," 
"just  the  same  as  the  woolen  manufacturer  of  Rhode  island  will  sell  his  product 
to  his  commission  merchant  in  New  York  and  other  cities  and  let  them  sell  to 
jobbers  who,  in  turn,  sell  to  dealers  and  consumers."    (953-955. ) 

4.  Exdtisive  purchiise  of  materials — Plumbers. — Mr.  Kelley,  president  of  the 
United  Assod&Uon  of  Journeymen  Plumbers,  etc.,  says  the  Chicago  Master 
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Plumbers'  Association  has  been  able  at  times  to  prevent  the  mannfactorers  from 
selling  to  any  bnt  members  of  the  Master  Plumbers*  Association.  Journeymen 
plumbers  who  have  wanted  to  set  up  business  for  themselves  could  not  get  the 
material.  Mr.  Kellev  has  known  a  dozen  cases  of  that  kind.  A  man  bunding  a 
house  could  not  buy  his  own  material  and  employ  a  ioumeyman  plumber  to  put 
it  in.  A  journeyman  plumber  could  not  get  material  to  put  into  a  house  of  ms 
own  unless  he  got  an  order  from  the  Master  Plumbers*  Association  or  the  Central 
Supply  Association.  Mr.  Kelley  says  that  it  has  not  been  possible  to  maintain  a 
restriction  of  this  sort  for  more  than  5  or  6  months  at  a  time,  and  even  while  it 
has  been  in  force  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  dishonest  evasion  of  it.    (971 ,  972. ) 

Mr.  Kelley  adds  that  the  organization  called  the  Central  Supply  Associa- 
tion includes  practically  all  dealers  in  bath  tubs,  soil  pipes,  wrought-iron 
pipes,  fittings,  and  brass  goods  pertaining  to  plumbing  and  steam  fitting,  from 
Fittsburg  to  Denver.  He  does  not  believe  that  there  are  over  4  or  5  firms  not 
represented  in  it.  Among  the  members  of  this  association  there  is  no  competi- 
tion. It  is  true  that  supplies  can  be  bought  from  outside  the  district  covered , 
but  the  extra  freight  cluurges  and  other  expenses  would  eat  up  the  difference  in 
price.     (973.) 

5.  Orqanizationa  of  employera  favwed  by  workmen, — ^Mr.  E^bllby,  president 
of  the  United  Association  of  Joume3rmen  Plumbers,  etc.,  declares  that  his 
organization  prefers  to  deal  with  an  association  of  employers  rather  than  with 
the  employers  individually.    (968.) 

B.  Labor  onranixatlons.—!.  Bt^t^tn^^rade^councite.— Mr.  SPOHN,of  the 
Washing^n  Building  Trades  Council,  says  that  the  National  BuildiuK  Trades 
Council  wa«  organized  December  20, 1897,  by  representatives  of  50,000  Duilding^ 
tradesmen  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  Washington,  Kansas  City,  Pitts- 
burg, and  Toledo.  It  represents  15  different  trades  engaged  in  the  construction 
of  buildings,  all  of  whicn  have  separate  national  trade  unions.  The  membership 
is  now  about  75,000.  The  national  association  has  funds  only  for  incidentcu 
expenses;  it  maintains  no  strike  fund. 

There  are  also  various  local  building  trades  councils.  That  in  Washington  is 
composed  of  5  delegates  from  each  trade.  The  purpose  of  the  affiliation  of  the 
separate  trades  engaged  in  building  in  each  locahty  and  in  the  nation  as  a  whole 
is  to  strengthen  each  trade  in  pushing  its  fair  demands.  Trade  autonomy  is  pre- 
served, each  trade  deciding  for  itself  as  to  rates  of  wages,  hours,  etc.  But  if  its 
demands  be  resisted  by  employers  the  building  trades  council,  if  two-thirds  of  the 
trades  represented  vote  in  its  favor,  will  order  a  general  strike.  The  pressure  on 
employers  is  thus  very  greatly  increased,  since  they  would  thus  be  compelled  to 
cease  work  altogether.  Where  employers  refuse  demands  of  one  trade  repre- 
sented in  a  building  trades  council,  a  majority  of  the  delegates  of  the  allied 
building  trades  may  order  the  Question  of  supporting  this  demand  to  be  submitted 
to  the  separate  organizations  or  each  trade.  If  two-thirds  of  these  organizations 
declare  the  demand  iust,  or  the  employer  "  unfair."  all  members  of  all  trades  are 
called  off  from  working  for  that  employer.  The  action  is  binding  on  all  the 
unions,  as  it  must  be  if  the  effect  of  combination  is  to  be  useful.  The  council 
also  settles  difficulties  arising  between  different  trade  organizations.     (139-142.) 

2.  Bricklayers' Intel-national  Union, — Mr.  Healy,  of  Washington,  says  that  the 
Bricklayers*  International  Union  includes  about  30 ,000  members.  It  is  not  nation- 
ally affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  but  the  local  unions  often 
are,  as  at  Washington.  The  local  dues  at  Washington  are  515  for  initiation  and 
25  cents  monthly.  The  local  union  has  practically  complete  control  of  the  trade 
in  Washington.  The  national  union  has  a  large  emergency  fund,  but  has  had  no 
occasion  to  use  it  for  7  or  8  years,  having  escaped  strikes  by  arbitration  and  con- 
ciliation.   (155,156.) 

8.  United  Association  of  Journeymen  Plumbers,  Gas  Fitters,  etc.— "Mr,  Kelley, 
president  of  the  United  Association  of  Journeymen  Plumbers,  etc.,  says  that  this 
association  was  formed  in  1889,  though  there  are  local  unions  that  have  been  in 
existence  since  1854.  It  covers  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  embraces 
journeyman  plumbers,  gas  fitters,  steam  fitters  and  steam  fitters' helpers.  There 
are  about  215  local  unions,  and  the  membership  is  a  little  more  than  10,000. 
About  204  of  the  locals  are  in  the  United  States.  Perhaps  30  per  cent  of  the 
plumbers  in  the  United  States  and  60  per  cent  of  those  in  Canada  belong  to  the 
union.    The  i)er  capita  tax  is  2  cents  a  week. 

The  national  union  pays  no  benefits.  In  all  the  larger  locals  there  is  a  sick  ben- 
efit of  $5  to  §7  a  week,  and  a  death  benefit  ranging  from  SlOO  a  burial  up  to  50 
cents  a  member.  Strike  benefits  run  about  $5  to  S7  a  week.  There  is  a  strike 
fund  which  is  supposed  to  be  $1  a  member.  It  should  be  maintained  at  this 
amount,  and  if  it  is  drawn  ux)on  6  per  cent  of  the  dues  should  be  set  aside  to 
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replenish  it  until  it  is  brought  up  to  the  fixed  amonnt.  The  money  is  retained  by 
the  local  unions,  and  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  how  thoroughly  the  law  is  lived 
up  to.    Mr.  KeUey  believes  that  the  majority  of  the  locals  are  incorporated. 

There  is  no  restriction  on  the  admission  of  a  journeyman  plumber  provided  he 
is  a  competent  man  and  has  done  nothing  to  the  injury  of  the  organization.  The 
initiation  fee  ranges  from  $25  in  cities  where  the  wages  and  conditions  are  good 
down  to  $10  where  they  are  worse;  but  a  man  who  has  joined  where  the  initiation 
is  only  $10  can  be  transferred  to  any  other  local  without  any  extra  charge.  (964, 
960, 074.) 

4.  Limitaiion  of  toork.—'Mx,  Kbllby,  president  of  the  United  Association  of 
Joameymen  Plumbers,  etc.,  says  that  the  plumbers  have  never  undertaken  to 
limit  the  amount  of  work  that  a  man  shalfdo,  except  in  Chicago.  There  a  set 
of  rules  on  this  point  was  adopted  in  May,  1809.  Mr.  Kelley  defends  this  action 
on  the  ground  that  the  employers  would  get  the  strongest  men  they  could  and 
pay  them  60  or  75  cents  a  a&y  more  to  do  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  work,, 
and  then  demand  that  the  rest  keep  up.  They  '*  fairly  took  them  off  their  feet.'* 
The  men  wore  out  very  rapidly.  Eiesiaes,  there  was  such  a  demand  for  speed  that 
it  was  impossible  to  do  good  work.  The  journeyman  had  to  slight  his  work  to 
hold  his  position.  Mr.  Kelley  asserts  that  the  amount  of  work  prescribed  by  the 
rules  for  8  hours  was  more  than  was  done  before  1886  in  10  hours.  He  declares 
that  when  he  went  into  the  plumbing  business,  in  1879,  *'one  wash  basin  with 
one  cold-water  supplv  was  considered  2  da^s'  work  b^  the  employer  and  the 
men.  There  was  not  naif  as  much  work  on  it  as  there  is  on  the  wash  basin  of 
to-day,  yet  previous  to  the  enactment  of  this  rule  thev  were  trying  to  force  men 
to  put  in  three  of  them."  The  setting  of  one  water-closet,  or  one  wash  basin,  or 
one  sink,  is  a  day*s  work  under  the  rules.  Eight  wiped  joints  make  a  day's  work. 
Mr.  Elelley  asserts  that  this  is  a  good  8  hours'  work,  upon  the  average,  including 
all  the  work  of  putting  the  pipes  in  place.  The  plumber  is  not  restricted  to  the 
8  joints  for  a  single  dav,  provided  he  does  not  exceed  the  amount  on  the  avera^ 
during  a  week.  Mr.  Kelley  admits  that  the  prescribed  amount  could  be  done  in 
half  a  day  in  some  cases.    (966, 967, 971-978. ) 

In  the  working  a^eement  of  the  New  York  steam  fitters  it  is  provided  that  no 
fitter  shall  work  with  more  than  1  helper,  and  that  the  number  of  helpers  shall 
not  exceed  the  number  of  fitters  on  any  job,  unless  the  helpers  are  employed  at 
carrying  or  distributing  material. 

The  working  rules  of  the  Minneapolis  steam  fitters  forbid  any  fitter  to  work  Z 
helpers,  except  for  handling  boilers  or  radiators,  or  for  digging  or  ditching. 
(942,949.) 

5.  Business  agents  and  stewards.-^Wr,  Eellet,  of  the  United  Association  of 
Journeymen  Plumbers,  etc.,  declares  that  a  business  agent  has  no  authority  to 
stop  work  on  a  bulling.  If  a  rule  is  violated  he  reports  it  to  the  organization, 
ana  the  organization  directs  him  what  to  do.  If,  however,  it  is  a  case  of  hiring 
nonunion  men  on  the  job,  he  reports  to  the  board  of  business  agents,  which  meets 
three  times  a  week.  This  board  includes  a  representative  from  each  trade,  and 
the  complainant  must  get  a  majority  vote  of  this  body  before  he  can  get  the 
sanction  of  the  building  trades  council  to  strike  the  job.  A  strike  will  not  oe  per- 
mitted until  everybody  interested  in  the  building  has  been  visited  and  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  prevail  ux)on  each  one  to  settle  the  matter.     (973.) 

The  agreements  of  the  mason  builders  of  Boston  with  their  employees  provide 
that  the  business  agents  of  the  union  may  visit  jobs  during  worldng  hours  to 
interview  the  job  stewards.  The  business  agents  are  not  xiermitted  to  interview 
individual  workmen.     (847.) 

Mr.  Satward,  secretary  of  the  Master  Builders'  Association  of  Boston,  says 
that  the  steward  is  an  officer  of  the  union,  one  of  the  workmen,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  see  that  the  members  of  the  union  who  are  working  on  a  building  have  their 
proper  cards  and  obey  the  rules  of  the  union.  There  is  a  separate  steward  on 
each  job.     (849.) 

6.  Mules  for  maintaining  character  of  rvork^-bricklayers. — Mr.  Walsh  testifies 
that  the  bricklayers'  unions  of  Boston,  in  conjunction  with  the  Mason  Builders' 
Association,  have  adopted  a  series  of  working  rules  which  are  intended  to  keep 
the  character  of  work  uniform  and  hi^h,  ana  at  the  same  time  to  secure  justice 
to  the  men  and  conformity  to  union  principles.  Mr.  Walsh  submitted  a  copy  of 
a  part  of  these  working  rules,  which  describe  the  requirements  as  to  the  method 
of  layin£^  brick  in  detaQ,  and  which  declare  that  no  member  of  the  organization 
shall  do  inferior  work  or  permit  others  to  do  it.     (881 ,  382. ) 

7.  Discipline, — Mr.  SIeijlet,  president  of  the  United  Association  of  Journeymen 
Plumbers,  etc.,  says  that  if  a  member  of  the  union  breaks  any  of  the  imles  or 
defrauds  it  of  money,  or  in  any  way  injures  it,  he  is  fined.    The  fine  may  be  from 
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Mr.  Kelley  declares  that  agreements  whereby  jonmeymen  agree  to  work  only 
for  members  of  a  masters'  association  are  injunons  to  the  men.  He  cites  the 
case  of  one  of  his  associates  who  went  to  Sioux  City  to  start  an  independent  bnsi* 
ness,  bought  tools  and  rented  a  store,  but  had  to  give  up  the  enterprise  because 
he  could  not  pay  the  $250  initiation  fee  demanded  hj  the  employers*  association 
and  could  not  nire  any  men  without  paying  it.  Such  initiation  fees  are  meant  to 
shut  out  new  competitors.  A  similar  policy  preyails  in  Omaha,  Denver,  Minne- 
a|K>lis,  and  St.  Paul,  though  the  fee  is  not  quite  so  large.  In  Chicago  the  masters* 
initiation  fee  has  been  put  down  to  $5  when  they  wanted  to  defeat  the  journey- 
men, and  when  they  had  the  journeymen  on  their  side  it  has  been  put  up  to  $100« 

Even  where  no  exclusive  agreement  with  a  masters'  association  exists,  journey- 
men are  not  in  all  cases  free  to  take  work  directly  from  a  man  who  is  building  a 
house.  The  union  prefers  to  work  for  employing  plumbers,  though  it  does  not 
wish  to  restrict  its  members  to  employment  with  members  of  the  masters*  associa- 
tion. In  Chicago  there  are  only  afx>ut  270  members  of  the  master  plumbers'  asso* 
ciation,  while  there  are  about  900  shops.  Of  course  the  members  of  the  association 
are  the  largest  contractors.  They  ao,  probably,  65  or  70  wr  cent  of  the  work. 
(968,960.) 

As  an  illustration  of  the  injury  which  these  agreements  may  do  to  workmen, 
Mr.  Kelley  says  that  the  N.  O.  Nelson  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  opened  a  place  of 
business  in  Omaha  in  1898.  It  paid  better  wages  than  the  master  plumbers  were 
X>aying  in  the  town,  but  under  the  exclusive  agreement  which  existed  there  the 
master  plumbers  demanded  that  no  journeyman  plumber  work  for  the  N.  O.  Nel- 
son Company.  Though  this  demana  was  not  sustained  by  the  executive  board  of 
the  national  association,  it  was  sustained  by  the  next  convention.  The  firm  was 
boycotted  and  driven  out  of  the  city  of  Omaha,  though  it  had  employed  about  10 
xmion  men  under  better  conditions  than  any  of  the  rest  had.  The  same  thing  hap- 
pened in  Denver  in  the  case  of  the  Coloraao  Plumbing  and  Heating  Company. 
(969.) 

Mr.  Sayward,  secretary  of  the  Master  Builders'  Association  of  Boston,  says 
that  the  labor  unions  with  which  this  association  deals  do  not  agree  that  their 
members  shall  work  only  for  members  of  the  employers'  association.  Such  agree- 
ments have  been  made  m  other  places,  and  have  caused  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
In  Boston  the  members  of  the  union  are  free  to  work  for  nonunion  employers,  and 
also  free  to  strike  against  them.  The  employers'  association  has  no  jurisdiction 
over  these  matters.    (860.) 

D«  Apprenticeship. — 1.  BHc/slayers'nntOTts.— Mr.  Woodbury,  a  contractor, 
of  Boston,  testifies  that  the  bricklayers'  unions  of  Boston  formerly  soue^ht  to 
restrict  the  number  of  apprentices,  and  considerable  difficulty  was  caused  with 
employers.  A  conmiittee  was  finally  apx)ointed  by  both  parties,  which  formed  an 
agreement  in  detail,  of  which  a  copy  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Woodbury.  This 
agreement  provides  that  no  person  shall  be  taken  as  an  apprentice  who  can  not 
read  and  write  English,  or  wno  is  less  than  16  or  more  than  21  years  of  age.  An 
apprentice  taken  under  18  must  serve  until  21;  if  taken  over  18,  he  must  serve  3 
years.  Employers  and  apprentices  agree  to  continue  their  relation  to  one  another 
for  the  full  term.  A  re^stry  of  apprentices  shall  be  kept  by  the  employers*  asso- 
ciation, by  the  trade  union,  and  by  their  joint  committee,  and  a  card  of  appren- 
ticeship must  be  issued  to  each  apprentice.  A  joint  committee  is  established  to 
hear  aU  complaints  and  settle  difficulties,  and  both  employers  and  apprentices  have 
the  right  of  appeal  to  it  in  certain  cases.  Apprentices  shall  be  paid  11  cents  per 
hour  during  tne  first  year,  and  1  cent  more  for  each  additional  year,  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  15  cents.  In  addition,  each  apprentice  is  to  be  allowed  $50  during  the 
first  year,  and  $75  during  each  additional  year.  When  the  term  is  completed,  the 
apprentice  shall  be  given  a  certificate  of  graduation  and  shall  then  be  eligible  to 
membership  in  the  Dricklayers'  unions.     (823-325. ) 

Mr.  Sayward,  secretary  of  the  Master  Builders'  Association  of  Boston,  says 
that  when  this  association  first  made  its  agreement  with  the  workmen,  some  9 

Sears  ago,  the  workmen  desired  to  limit  the  number  of  apprentices.  Yet  the 
mit  which  they  proposed  would  have  allowed  a  far  ereater  number  of  apprentices 
than  have  actually  been  employed.  In  the  end  no  limitation  was  adopted.  Mr. 
Sayward  does  not  think  that  more  than  50  apprentices  have  been  employed  in  any 
year.  Not  all  master  masons  want  them.  He  believes  that  to  say  to  employers 
that  they  shall  not  have  more  than  so  many  apprentices  makes  them  want  more. 
In  his  experience  in  his  own  ti*ade,  when  men  are  free  tx)  take  apprentices  they 
rather  try  to  avoid  it. 

Mr.  Sayward  believes  that  the  masons'  trades  are  largely  recruited  by  immi- 
gration.   Immigration  is  one  thing  which  has  glutted  the  labor  market,  and  so 
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Mr.  Woodbury,  a  Boston  contractor,  Bays  that  whsm  the  briddayers  and  mas- 
ter bmlderB  of  Boston  first  proposed  their  a«preenient  for  a  joint  committee  of  arbi- 
tration considerable  feeling  was  cansed  by  the  demand  that  only  members  of 
the  Bricklayers'  Union  shonld  be  employed.  The  unions  then  decided  that  if  the 
agreement  proyed  snocessfnl  it  wonla  tend  itself  to  bring  all  men  into  the  union  ^ 
and  this  has  proved  to  be  the  case.  The  employers  themselves  prefer  that  all 
tlieir  men  should  belong  to  the  miions,  and  the  present  working  rules  of  the  two 
organizations  provide  that  union  men  shall  be  given  preference,  although  ezclu- 
srre  employment  of  them  is  not  required.  The  witness  considers  labor  unions 
necessary  for  self-preservation,  but  holds  that  employers  have  been  forced  to 
form  associations  also  to  protect  themselves  against  extreme  demands  of  the 
unions.    (327.) 

Mr.  HKA.LY  says  that  it  is  the  practice  of  the  Building  Trades  Council  at  Wash- 
ington to  approach  the  contractor  for  any  proposed  building  and  to  seek  to  get 
him  to  agree,  verbally  or  in  writing,  to  employ  union  labor  only.  This  is  urged 
as  a  matter  of  business  policy,  since  union  labor  is  ultimately  the  cheapest.  If 
he  agrees  the  unions  are  bound  to  supply  him  with  the  necessary  labor  at  fixed 
rates.  If  he  refuses,  he  must  become  responsible  for  any  loss  which  may  occur 
from  inability  to  fulfill  his  contract  because  of  strikes  or  other  difftcuItieB  in 
securing  labor.  Under  such  an  agreement  for  exclusive  employment  of  union 
men  a  strike  is  hardly  possible,  especially  as  provision  is  made  for  a  board  of 
arbitration,  composed  or  8  members  of  the  Building  Trades  Council,  8  x>er8ons 
appointed  by  the  employer,  and  a  seventh  chosen  by  these  6.    (161, 162. ) 

8.  Mutual  €igreement8  for  exdusive  emtfoyTnent—fMutera  and  men. — ^The  work- 
ing agreement  of  the  Kew  York  steam  fitters  provides  that  master  steam  fitters 
shall  not  employ  any  ioumeymen  who  are  not  members  of  the  Enteai>rise  Asso- 
ciation, and  wat  members  of  the  Enterprise  Association  shall  not  work  for  any 
master  fitter  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  master  fitters'  association,  unless  he 
si^os  and  agrees  to  conform  to  the  rules  and  agreements. 

The  working  agreement  of  the  Troy  steam  fitters  binds  the  workmen  more 
closely.  It  provides  that  in  return  for  exclusive  emplojrment  by  members  of  the 
master  fitters' association,  the  members  of  the  union  are  not  to  work  for  any  other 
employer,  nor  teJce  any  contract  for  plumbing,  steam  or  gas  fitting. 

In  utica  there  is  an  agreement  whereby  the  masters  employ  only  union  men 
and  members  of  the  union  are  to  work  only  for  master  fitters.  A  similar  arrange- 
ment exists  in  Minneapolis. 

Mr.  Gk>MBEBS  states  that  the  Buffalo  steam  fitters  have  tried  to  get  an  agree- 
ment from  the  masters  that  none  but  theiUselves  shall  be  employed,  without 
agreeing  to  work  for  none  but  the  masters  who  should  be  parties  to  the  agree- 
ment.   The  masters  have  refused  to  make  such  a  bargain.    (943,  946,  949. ) 

Mr.  Kell£Y,  president  of  the  United  Association  of  Journeymen  Plumbers, 
etc.,  says  that  exclusive  agreements,  whereby  the  plumbers*  union  agrees  to  work 
only  for  members  of  a  master  plumbers'  association  and  the  master  plumbers 
agree  to  hire  only  union  men,  are  less  common  than  they  were  8  years  ago.  Thero 
are  at  least  15  or  SO  of  them  in  existence,  but  as  they  expire  the  men  refuse  to 
renew  them.  The  reason  is  that  the  men  are  simply  used  as  a  club  to  advance- 
tile  prices  of  the  contractors.  The  contractors  who  are  asked  to  bid  on  a  job  form 
a  pool.  Before  tiie  bids  are  submitted  to  the  architect  they  are  opened  in  tho 
rooms  of  the  association  of  employers.  The  man  whose  bid  is  the  lowest  is 
awarded  the  job,  but  he  adds  2  per  cent  for  each  man  who  has  fi^pred  on  it,  and 
the  other  bids  are  raised  enough  to  make  them  still  higher  than  his.  Each  of  tho 
competing  contractors  then  receives  2  per  cent  from  the  one  who  does  the  work. 
If  there  were  10  men  to  satisfy,  20  per  cent  would  be  added  to  the  cost  of  the  con- 
tract because  of  this  arrangement.  Mr.  Kelley  declares  that  the  bidding  on  the 
addition  to  the  old  post-office  in  Chicago  was  conducted  in  this  way,  and  that  the 
same  kind  of  combination  was  made  on  the  Western  Methodist  Book  Concern. 
In  the  latter  case  the  lowest  bid  was  $8,000  or  $4,000  more  than  it  ought  to  have 
heen.  The  book  concern  refused  to  let  the  contract.  Finally  one  of  the  employ- 
ing plumbers  broke  away  and  took  the  job  at  a  fair  profit.  The  secretary  of  the 
master  plumbers'  association  offered  the  plumbers'  union  $500  if  it  would  with- 
draw its  men  and  prevent  this  contractor  from  doing  the  job.  The  exclusive- 
apeement  between  the  masters'  association  and  the  union  had  been  dissolved,  and 
Mr.  Eelley  implies  that  the  offer  was  refused.  He  says,  however,  that  while  the 
exclusive  agreement  existed  the  union  allowed  itself  to  be  used  in  this  way  by  the 
master  plumbers'  association.  The  masters'  association  would  expel  any  member 
who  renised  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  the  pool,  and  would  then  demand  that  the 
members  of  the  union  cease  to  work  for  him.  Mr.  Eelley  believes  that  such  com- 
Innations  of  contractors  are  less  common  in  the  East  than  in  the  West,  but  asserts. 

that  they  are  made  in  New  York  and  in  Boston.    (965,  967,  976.) 
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Mr.  "EjOAJsn  precddent  of  the  United  AMociatioii  of  Jonmeymen  Plnmbers^ 
etc.,  asaerts  poeitively  that  the  chief  reason  for  the  Chicago  lockout,  so  far  as  the 
plumbers  were  concerned,  was  the  refusal  of  the  men  to  continue  their  agreement^ 
that  they  would  not  work  for  any  but  members  of  the  master  plumbers'  associa- 
tion. This  ezclusive  agreement  was  used  by  the  masters  as  a  means  of  imposing^ 
upon  the  public.  '*  Members  of  the  Ghicaffo  Master  Plumbers'  Association  have 
nmde  the  proposition  to  me  directly  that  mey  thought  they  could  settle  the  mat- 
ter and  do  away  with  the  issue  of  dissolving  the  building  trades  coundl,  provided 
we  would  make  an  agreement  to  work  for  none  but  members  of  their  associatioir 
again."    (967.) 

Mr.  Kelley  said  that  over  SMM)  of  the  Chicago  journeyman  plumbers  were,  at 
the  time  of  his  testimony,  working  for  contractors  who  pretended  to  be  taking- 
part  in  the  lockout.  The  men  were  nominally  hired  by  the  owners  of  the  build- 
ings they  were  working  on.     (975. ) 

S.  Columbia  Universtty—steam  fitters.— "Mx.  Qombers,  secretary  of  the  National 
Association  of  Master  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters,  fives  an  account  of  the 
strike  in  New  York  City  in  1897,  which  began  on  the  buildings  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. He  says  that  the  steam  fitters  and  the  plumbers  haa  each  a  union,  but 
the  plumbers  were  not  affiliated  with  the  board  of  walking  delegates,  the  central 
body  to  which  the  steam  fitters  belonged.  For  this  reason  the  steam  fitters 
classed  the  plumbers  as  nonunion  men.  A  subcontractor  employed  plumbers  to 
do  a  little  work  connected  with  the  steam  radiators.  The  steam  fitters  were 
under  an  agreement  not  to  strike  until  they  had  stated  their  CTievance  to  the 
Master  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters'  Association  and  submitted  to  arbitration. 
Thev  tried  to  evade  this  agreement  by  telling  their  men  to  gradually  cease 
working,  with  the  exception  of  1  fitter  and  1  helper.  When  the  master  fitters*^ 
association  notified  them  to  appear  and  show  cause  why  the  agreement  should 
not  be  declared  broken^  they  did  not  appear.  The  master  steam  fitters  notified 
the  men  on  Saturday  mght  that  they  must  appear  on  Monday  morning  mrepared 
to  work  under  the  rules  which  they  would  then  find  posted  in  the  shops.  The  men 
did  not  appear.  Mr.  Chambers  considers  this  unjustifiable,  because,  since  the  men 
did  not  Imow  what  the  rules  were,  they  could  not  know  but  they  were  better  than 
the  old  rules.  They  should  have  come  to  learn  what  the  rules  were.  The  strike 
lasted  6  or  8  weeks.  Mr.  Seth  Low  asked  that  the  difference  be  submitted  to 
arbitration,  but  the  employers  answered  that  there  was  nothing  to  arbitrate. 
(940,941.} 

8.  Strike  of  Washington  steam  fitters.-^Mr,  Qomvebs  says  that  the  steam  fitters 
of  Washington  were  gettinc^  $2.50  to  |3.50  a  day  in  1899,  and  the  heli)ers  were 
gettiuff  $1.50.  They  demanded  $8.50  as  a  minimum  for  fitters  and  $2  as  a  mini- 
mum for  helpners.  The  employers  were  willing  to  pay  $8.50  for  good  steam  fitters 
and  were  paying  it.  They  were  not  willing  to  pay  that  rate  to  incomi)etent  men, 
and  there  were  many  incompetent  men  in  the  union.  After  a  strike  of  about  a 
month  the  men  came  back  at  the  old  rate.     (940. ) 

F*  Arbitration  and  ioint  a|freenient9.^1.  Builders aridbricklayers of 
Boston  (see  also  p.  142).— Mr.  Sayward,  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of 
Builders,  states  that  the  Mason  Builders' Association  of  Boston  is  the  only  organ- 
ization of  employers  which  has  fully  adopted  the  plan  of  agreement  with  the 
workmen  which  was  recommended  by  the  pTational  Association  of  Builders.  The 
mason  builders  of  Boston  now  have  agreements  with  the  Bricklayers*  Union,  the 
Stone  Masons'  Union,  the  Building  Laborers'  Union,  and  the  Hoisting  Engineers'' 
Union.  The  agreement  in  each  case  provides  for  a  joint  committee,  to  consist  of 
an  equal  number  of  representatives  from  the  employers'  association  and  the  labor 
union,  together  with  an  umpire  from  outside  the  trades,  to  be  chosen  by  the  com- 
mittee at  its  annual  meeting  and  as  the  first  item  of  business  after  organiza- 
tion. For  3  years  Mr.  John  D.  Long  acted  as  umpire,  for  2  years  Mr.  William 
Lloyd  Garrison,  for  2  vears  the  Rev.  Edward  Connelly,  a  Catholic  priest,  for 
the  last  year  or  more  Mr.  George  S.  Adams,  judge  of  one  of  the  superior  courts. 
Almost  all  questions  have  been  settled  by  the  committees  themselves  without 
calling  in  the  umpire.  Mr.  Long  was  never  called  in  during  the  8  years  of 
his  service.  Mr.  Garrision  had  to  settle  one  dispute,  as  to  raising  the  wages  of  the 
bricklayers  from  40  cents  to  42  cents  an  hour.  He  decided  in  favor  of  the  work- 
men, partly  on  Mr.  Sayward's  recommendation.  Mr.  Connelly  had  to  decide  one 
similar  question,  and  he  also  decided  in  favor  of  the  workmen.  Judge  Adama 
has  had  one  question  to  decide,  relative  to  a  demand  by  the  hoisting  engineers 
for  a  larffe  increase  of  wages.  He  decided  against  the  workmen,  largely  on  the 
ground  that  their  demand  was  made  so  late  in  the  year  that  the  employers  were 
already  bound  by  many  contracts  based  upon  the  existing  rate  of  wages.    So  that 
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in  the  9  years  of  ihe  existence  of  the  agreements  the  umpires  have  made  three 
decisions,  of  which  two  have  been  in  favor  of  the  workmen  and  one  against  them. 

The  members  of  the  joint  committee  are  elected  annually  by  the  associations 
at  their  regular  meetings  for  the  election  of  officers.  The  agreements  provide 
that  certain  provisions  must  be  incorporated  in  the  by-laws  of  each  of  the  organi- 
zations, insuring  the  regular  maintenance  of  the  committees  and  the  submission 
of  all  differences  to  them,  and  providing  that  these  arrangements  can  not  be 
amended  except  by  mutual  consent  after  6  months'  notice.  A  feature  of  the 
agreements  which  Mr.Sayward  considers  particularly  important  is  the  provision 
tmit  all  disputes  relating  to  any  trade  shall  be  settled  by  the  trade  itself,  without 
the  interference  of  any  other  trade  whatever.  This  does  away  with  the  sympa- 
thetic strike.  It  is  a  part  of  the  agreement  that  no  strike  or  lockout  shall  be  per- 
mitted, but  that  all  differences  shall  be  submitted  to  the  joint  committee,  and 
work  shall  proceed  without  stoppage  or  embarrassment.     (844-848. ) 

Mr.  Ssyward  regards  the  Mason  Builders*  Association  and  its  a^eement  with 
the  workmen  as  a  favorable  means  of  maintaining  honorable  methods  in  the 
building  trades,  and  defending  both  the  masters  and  tne  workmen  against  emplo;^- 
ers  who  cut  and  skimp.  He  oelieves  that  Boston  is  in  a  little  better  condition  in 
regard  to  such  employers  than  other  cities,  but  the  entry  of  outside  contractors 
in  the  last  2  or  3  years  has  made  it  difl^ult  to  maintain  thoroughly  honorable 
methods.     (S&5.) 

Mr.  Woodbury,  a  contractor,  states  that  the  bricklayers'  unions  of  Boston  and 
vicinitv  and  the  Mason  Builders'  Association  of  that  city,  after  a  long  strike, 
entered  into  an  agreement  for  arbitration  by  a  joint  committee  and  an.  umpire. 
The  effect  has  been  greatly  to  increase  harmony.  There  have  been  no  strikes-and 
an  umpire  has  been  called  on  only  twice.  By  bringing  the  employers  and  the 
employees  together  each  has  been  made  more  familiar  with  the  workings  of  the 
other. 

The  joint  committee  thus  provided  for  in  Boston  is  to  consist  of  10  men,  equally 
divided  between  the  associations  represented,  and  of  an  umpire,  chosen  annually 
bv  this  committee,  who  must  be  neither  a  journeyman  craftsman  nor  an  employer 
of  such.  This  committee  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting  at  which  a  joint  agree- 
ment as  to  working  rules— wages,  hours,  apprenticeship,  etc. — shall  be  adopted. 
A  majority  vote  shall  decide  all  questions,  and  the  umpire  shall  have  a  casting 
vote  in  case  of  a  tie.  The  agreement  also  provides  that  certain  clauses  shall  be 
incorporated  in  the  by-laws  of  each  party  to  the  aflreement,  which  may  be 
amended  only  by  a  concurrent  vote  of  both  parties.  These  clauses  provide  that 
the  members  of  each  assent  to  the  establishment  of  a  joint  committee,  and  that 
delegates  shall  be  elected  annually,  etc.     (321-323.) 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  Say  ward  and  Mr.  Woodbury  concerning  the  satisfactory 
working  of  the  arbitration  system  between  the  builders  and  the  bricklayers  is  con- 
firmed by  "Mi.  Smith,  a  contractor  and  member  of  the  arbitration  committee;  by 
Mr.  Walsh,  president  of  the  Bricklayers'  Union  No.  3,  of  Boston;  by  Mr.  Qakety, 
a  member  of  the  Bricklayers'  Union  and  of  the  arbitration  committee,  and  also  by 
Mr.  Lauro,  a  bricklayer,  who  is  clerk  of  the  committee.  They  a^ree  in  stating 
that  the  system  precludes  strikes,  and  has  established  more  harmomous  and  pleas- 
ant relations  between  employers  and  employees  than  existed  before.  They  believe 
that  the  system  could  well  be  extended  to  other  trades. 

Mr.  SiaTH  adds  that  if  this  system  were  generally  adopted,  opposition  to  organ- 
ized labor  would  practically  disapi>ear.  He  thinks,  nowever,  that  an  arrangement 
within  the  trade  would  be  more  satisfactory  than  one  between  employers  on  the 
one  hand  and  joint  organizations  of  labor,  such  as  the  central  laoor  unions,  on 
the  other. 

Mr.  Wai£H  describes  the  2  cases  in  which  an  umpire  has  been  called  in  during 
the  8  years  in  which  the  system  has  been  in  force.  In  1894,  during  a  depression 
of  trade,  the  builders  sought  a  reduction  in  wages,  but  the  decision  of  the  arbitra- 
tor was  in  favor  of  the  bricklayers.  Again,  in  1897,  the  bricklayers  gave  notice 
6  months  in  advance  of  a  demand  for  higher  wages,  and  when  the  employers 
refused  to  accede  the  arbitrator  decided  again  in  favor  of  the  employees. 

The  witness  adds  that  the  mason  builders  live  up  to  the  rules  annually  adopted, 
to  the  letter,  so  that  there  is  no  opportunity  for  grievances  to  arise  except  at  the 
adoption  of  new  rules.  Several  differences  of  opinion  have  been  settled  by  the 
joint  committee  itself  without  appeal  to  an  arbitrator.  Furthermore,  the  har- 
monious agreement  between  the  2  organizations  has  enabled  the  bricklayers 
to  secure  a  clause  in  contracts  for  municipal  buildings,  whereby  the  contractor 
is  required  to  pay  regular  rates  of  wages  and  to  maintain  standard  hours,  and  has 
also  enabled  tnem  to  enforce  regulations  as  to  the  character  of  work  done,  both 
public  and  private,  so  as  to  insure  its  safety. 
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Mr.  Garety  states  that  since  the  arrangement  has  been  adopted  the  mason 
builders  have  become  more  and  more  friendly  toward  the  organization  of  labor. 
When  the  system  was  first  proposed  both  sides  were  in  doubt  as  to  its  exact  mean- 
ing  and  its  probable  results,  but  both  are  now  thoroughly  satisfied. 

Mr.  Laurie  believes  that  a  United  States  law  should  be  passed  compelling 
employers  and  employees  to  form,  if  possible,  in  all  cases,  such  an  agreement  as 
that  of  the  bricklayers  and  mason  builders  of  Boston.  It  would  be  a  benefit  to 
the  general  public,  and  especially  to  the  w^orkingman,  who  suffers  the  most  from 
strikes  and  lockouts.  It  would  be  preferable  to  any  system  of  arbitration  by 
public  officers.  If  it  were  imixjssible  to  form  such  agreements,  however,  com- 
pulsory arbitration  would  be  advisable.  (Smith,  329,  330;  Walsh,  330,  331; 
Garety,  332,333;  Laurie,  335.) 

2.  Steam  Jitters,  New  York. — The  working  agreement  of  the  New  York  steam 
fitters,  submitted  by  Mr.  Qombers,  provides  that  any  disagreement  as  to  the 
meaning  of  rules  shall  be  submitted  to  a  board  of  arbitration,  composed  of  4 
members  of  the  master  fitters'  association  and  4  members  of  the  labor  union. 
There  is  to  be  no  strike  or  lockout  until  the  grievance  has  been  submitted  to  such 
a  board  of  arbitration.  The  board  must  meet  within  2  working  days  after 
notification  by  the  secretary  of  the  association  which  has  the  grievance,  and  if  it 
can  not  agree  after  3  consecutive  daily  meetings  an  umpire  is  to  be  selected, 
whose  decision  must  be  rendered  within  48  hours  and  is  to  be  final  and  binding. 
Mr.  Gombers  says  that  since  the  strike  of  1897  there  has  been  no  difference,  except 
1,  which  arose  from  a  misinteri)retation  of  the  rules  by  a  master  fitter.  In 
that  case  the  president  of  the  board  of  walking  delegates  was  selected  as  umpire. 
He  made  a  decision,  which  was  doubtless  fair  from  his  point  of  view,  though  Mr. 
Gombers  thinks  he  was  in  error.     (943-945.) 

3.  Other  building  trades  and  plans. — Mr.  Say  ward,  secretary  of  the  Master 
Builders'  Association  of  Boston,  says  that  it  is  one  of  his  great  disappointments 
that  the  plan  of  joint  agreements  w'bich  has  been  followed  by  this  association  and 
its  workmen  has  not  been  taken  up  by  other  workmen  and  employers.  The  mas- 
ter plumbers  of  Boston  have  been  trying  to  get  an  agreement  with  their  workmen; 
but  the  master  carpenters,  painters,  plumbers,  iron  workers,  and  other  employers 
in  the  building  trades  have  not  ca.ed  to  take  the  trouble.  The  work  has  been 
largely  done  for  them  by  the  mason  builders,  because  the  masons'  agreement  has 
destroyed  the  sympathetic  strike.     ( 851 . ) 

Mr.  Sayward  says  that  though  the  master  builders  of  New  York  have  had  some 
kind  of  conference  with  their  employees  for  several  years,  it  has  not  taken  so 
sound  a  form  as  the  Boston  agreement.  The  strength  of  the  Boston  agreement  is 
partly  in  its  providing  simply  for  the  leaving  of  all  matters  of  mutual  concern  to 
a  joint  committee  witnout  any  attachment  or  certain  conditions.  The  conditions 
are  arranged  in  the  rules  which  the  j oin t  committee  frames  each  year.  Such  agree- 
ments as  have  been  made  in  other  cities  have  had  the  weakness  of  embodying 
fixed  conditions.     ( 855 . ) 

Mr.  Spohn  testifies  that  the  constitution  of  the  Bricklayers'  International  Union 
declares  that  each  subordinate  union  must  provide  in  its  constitution  for  securing 
a^eements  with  employers,  wherever  possible,  to  establish  joint  arbitration  com- 
mittees. The  result  of  this  requirement  has  been  very  beneficial.  There  have 
been  no  serious  strikes  in  8  years.  The  rules  of  the  different  local  unions  vary^ 
(141,143.) 

Mr.  Healy  says  that  the  Washington  Building  Trades  Council  seeks  to  secure 
an  agreement  from  every  contractor  for  a  proposed  building  that  he  will  employ 
only  union  men,  while  unions  agree  to  furnish  necessary  labor  at  standard  wages. 
In  ca.se  of  disiigreement  the  contract  provides  for  arbitration  by  a  board  composed 
of  3  members  of  Building  Trades  Council,  3  persons  appointed  by  the  employer, 
and  1  appointed  by  these  G;  the  decision  of  these  is  binmng.     (161, 162.) 

4.  Enforcement  of  agreevients. — Mr.  Sayward,  secretary  of  the  Master  Build- 
ers' Association  of  Boston,  says  that  under  the  agreement  which  his  association 
has  with  its  workmen  any  employer  or  employee  who  fails  to  live  up  to  the  rules 
may  be  brought  before  the  joint  committee  through  his  own  organization  and 
disciplined.  This  has  worked  very  satisfactorily,  and  whatever  the  joint  com- 
mittee does  is  accepted  as  right.  Mr.  Sayward  recalls  only  one  prominent  case 
in  which  a  workman  was  brought  up  in  this  way.  This  was  the  case  of  a  man 
who  wanted  to  retain  his  membership  in  his  union  without  paying  his  dues.  He 
was  told  that  he  must  pay  his  dues,  and  he  did  pay  them,  and  the  trouble  dis- 
appeared.    (848,850.) 

5.  Violations  of  agreements. — Mr.  Gombers,  secretary  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Master  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters,  says  that  in  St.  Louis,  after  a  strike 
of  3  weeks  in  February,  1899,  an  .'i;^-oeni('nt  ^v;ls  inado  between  the  master  ste^im 
fitters  and  the  journeymen.    In  about  iJ  months  the  journeymen  made  new  regu- 
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latians,  arbitrarily  withdrawing  all  the  concessions  which  they  had  made  and 
retaining  all  the  concessions  of  the  masters.     (949.) 

O.  Oeneral  conditions  of  labor* — 1.  Steadiness  of  employment.— Mr. 
Spohn.  representing  the  Bnilding  Trades  Conncil  of  Washington,  savs  that  work- 
ers in  the  Doilding  trades  are  probably  employed  about  one-third  of  the  working 
days  of  the  year  only.  These  trades  are  largely  influenced  by  the  elements,  by 
the  snpnly  oi  material,  etc.     (144, 145.) 

Mr.  Kelley,  president  of  the  United  Association  of  Journeymen  Plumbers, 
etc..  aays  that  up  to  10  or  12  years  ago  when  a  plumber  was  not  out  u];K>n  an 
oQtside  job  he  was  kept  at  work  in  the  shop  doing  odds  and  ends  and  getting  up 
material.  Now  all  the  material  is  manufactured  by  machinery,  and  there  is  no 
longer  that  work  for  journeymen  to  do.  The  employment  of  plumbers  has  come 
to  be  by  the  hour.  If  a  man  comes  in  from  a  job  and  there  is  nothing  for  him  to 
do,  he  is  laid  off.  Mr.  Kelley  is  confident  that  the  journeyman  plumbers  of  Chi- 
cago do  not  average  over  $2  a  day  the  year  around.  In  Canada  the  old  system  of 
steady  employment  still  exists.     (970.) 

2.  Effect  of  ira^e  rates  on  construction  of  buildings, — Mr.  Woodbury,  a  con- 
tractor, says  that  in  some  cases,  when  times  are  hard,  people  will  put  un  build- 
ings more  readily  where  they  can  do  so  at  a  somewhat  lower  cost,  but  ordinarily 
people  in  erecting  buildings  ao  not  stop  on  account  of  slight  changes  in  cost,  due 
to  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours,  or  otherwise.  Two  years  ago  the  building  busi- 
ness in  Boston  was  dull,  and  it  was  proposed  to  reduce  wages  in  order  to  tempt 
capital  to  investment  in  buildings.  This  was  resisted  by  the  bricklayers,  and  on 
resort  to  arbitration  reduction  was  decided  against.     (828. ) 

3.  Control  of  unions  over  wages, — Mr.  Spohn  says  that  the  trade  unions  in  the 
building  trades,  especially  the  bricklayers,  do  not  attempt  to  establish  uniform 
wa^es  in  all  localities,  but  leave  the  fixing  of  wages  to  the  local  unions.  Local 
differences,  however,  are  not  great.  Each  union  usually  retains  the  right  to 
change  wages  at  any  time,  but  should  any  particular  trade  attempt  to  take  advan- 
tage of  a  specially  imf ortunate  condition  oi  an  employer  to  demand  hig:her  wages 
saddenly,  it  would  not  be  supported  by  the  allied  trades.  Such  cases,  in  fact,  do 
not  occur.  In  certain  cities,  where  employers  are  organized,  yearly  agreements 
are  made  fixing  wages.     (143, 144. ) 

4.  Wages  ana  hours  of  bricklayers,— "Mr,  Healey,  a  Washington  bricklayer,  says 
aiaX  the  regular  wage  rate  in  Washington  is  $4,  but  members  of  the  union  specially 
skilled  sometimes  receive  as  high  as  $5.50,  there  being  nothing  to  prevent  payment 
above  the  minimum.  Mostly,  however,  only  those  laying  pressed  brick  receive 
extra  pay,  and  these  do  not  at  present.  A  few  members,  perhaps  not  over  ^5  in 
Washington,  are  rated  as  not  sufficiently  competent  to  earn  full  union  wages. 
Ordinarily  an  applicant  for  membership  must  be  vouched  for  by  2  existing  mem- 
bers as  able  to  do  good  work  at  full  wages.     (157, 158.) 

Mr.  Woodbury  submitted  a  copy  of  the  Boston  working  rules  adopted  for  the 
year  18d9.  These  provide  that  the  hours  of  labor  shall  be  8  per  day,  and  fix  the 
time  of  beginning  and  closing  work,  overtime  to  be  worked  only  in  case  of  emer- 
gency and  to  be  paid  at  li  times  tiie  regular  rates,  and  holiday  work  at  double 
rates.  The  minimum  wages  are  fixed  at  45  cents  per  hour,  and  a  provision  is 
added  that  it  is  considered  for  the  best  interest  of  tne  employers  that  the  brick- 
layers employed  should  belong  to  the  union,  and  that  therefore  preference  of 
employment  shall  be  given  to  union  men.     (325,  326.) 

Mr.  Spohn  says  that  the  Bricklayers'  International  Union,  by  referendum,  has 
voted  to  limit  the- hours  of  labor  absolutely  to  9,  but  in  most  large  cities  an  8-hour 
day  has  been  secured.  Overtime  is  allowed  only  in  extraordinary  emergencies, 
and  most  be  x>aid  at  14  rates.  In  Washington  an  attempt  to  keep  up  the  same 
wages  with  reduced  hours  has  failed,  but  $4  is  paid  for  8  hours*  work  as  against 
$4.50  for  10  hours'  work.     ( 144, 146. ) 

Mr.  Healy  practically  repeats  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Spohn.     (157,  159.) 

5.  Wages  of  stone  masons, — The  stone  masons  of  Boston  receive  a  minimum 
wage  of  45  cents  an  hour.  Their  agreement  with  their  employers  provides  for 
regular  payment  of  wages  at  or  before  5  o'clock  on  pay  day,  and  for  payment  of 
the  amount  due  on  demand  to  anyone  who  is  laid  off.     (847.) 

6.  Wages  and  hours  of  carpenters  and  painters,  Memphis, — Mr.  Hanson  testi- 
fies that  the  carpenters  in  Memphis  had  an  organization  some  years  ago,  but  it 
died  out.  They  were  working  10  hours  under  a  very  poor  wage  scale,  and  the 
conditions  were  as  bad  as  x)ossible;  but  finally  they  orfi^anized  thoroughly  and 
secured  the  8-honr  day  and  a  scale  of  30  cents  an  hour.  Many  are  getting  40  cents 
an  hour.  The  carx)enters  struck  for  the  8-hour  day  in  1898  and  gained  their  point. 
The  painters  were  organized  in  March,  1899,  and  have  gained  a  considerable 
advance.     (586, 587.) 
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Mr.  Myers  says  the  8-hotir  day  is  in  force  in  Memphis  among  the  painters  and 
in  other  outside  work.     (591.) 

7.  Wages  and  hours  of  steam  fitters. — Mr.  Gk>MBERS,  secretary  of  the  National 
Association  of  Master  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters,  says  that  the  Enterprise 
Association  of  Steam  Fitters  of  New  York  City  was  organized  in  1885.  It  was 
recognized  by  the  employers,  the  policy  of  employing  union  men  was  adonted, 
and  wages  were  fixed  at  ^.50  for  steam  fitters  and  $2  for  heli)ers,  with  a  10-nour 
day.  Tne  masters'  association  was  formed  in  1889,  and  the  first  written  agree- 
ment  was  made  in  1890.  The  working  hours  were  reduced  to  9,  and  the  wages 
remained  the  same.  On  July  20, 1891,  the  houpt  were  reduced  to  8,  and  the  wages 
still  remained  the  same.  In  April,  1897,  an  increase  was  granted,  to  take  effect 
in  March,  1898— $3.75  for  fitters  and  $2.15  for  helpers,  with  an  8-hour  day.  In 
October,  1900,  fitters  were  advanced  to  $4  and  helpers  to  $2.30,  still  with  an  8-hour 
day,  and  with  a  Saturday  half  holiday  during  June,  July,  and  August.  New 
Year's  Day,  Lincoln's  Birthday,  Washmgton's  Birthday,  Memorial  Day,  Fourth 
of  July,  Labor  Day,  Election  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  Christmas  are  holi- 
days. Work  on  holidays,  on  Sunday,  and  on  the  Saturday  half  holiday  is  to  be 
paid  double. 

In  Washington,  fitters  receive  |2.50  to  $3.50  and  helpers  $1.50.  In  Boston, 
steam  fitters  get  $3  to  $4  and  helpers  $1.50;  overtime,  time  and  a  half,  and 
holidays  double  time;  ws^es  paid  weekly.  In  Troy,  N.  Y.,  fitters  receive  $2.75  for 
steady  work  and  $3  when  they  are  not  employed  steadily,  with  a  9-hour  day.  An 
employer  is  ijermitted,  however,  to  retain  a  young  man  who  has  served  a  5-years' 
apprenticeship  with  him,  but  is  not  yet  competent  to  earn  full  wages,  at  $2  a  day, 
with  the  understanding  that  his  wages  will  be  increased  as  his  advancement  war- 
rants. Work  between  6  p.  m.  and  midnight  is  reckoned  at  time  and  a  half,  and 
from  midnight  to  6  a.  m.,  on  Sundays,  and  after  1  p.  m.  on  New  Year's  Day,  Dec- 
oration Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  Christmas,  at 
double  time.  At  Louisville,  Ky.,  steam  fitters  get  $2.50  to  $3  and  helpers  $1.50 
to  $1.75;  overtime  and  holidays,  time  and  a  half.  At  Toledo,  Ohio,  steam  fitters, 
minimum  rate,  $3,  helpers  $1.75:  hours  9;  overtime,  time  and  a  half.  At  Chicago, 
steam  fitters  $4  and  helpers  $2,  for  8  hours.  Milwaukee,  fitters  $2.50  to  $3.50 
and  helpers  $1.50  to  $2.25  for  8  hours;  overtime,  time  and  a  half.  Minneapolis, 
fitters  $8.50,  junior  fitters  $2.50;  overtime,  time  and  a  half;  double  time  for  work 
on  Sundays,  July  Fourth,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  Christmas.  Den- 
ver, fitters  $4,  helpers  $2;  double  time  for  overtime  and  holidays.  St.  Louis, 
fitters  $4,  helpers  $2,  for  8  hours.  Omaha,  fitters  $4,  helpers  $2;  hours  8,  with 
Saturday  half  holiday;  overtime,  time  and  a  half;  Sundays  and  holidays,  double 
time.  Philadelphia,  fitters  $2  to  $3,  helpers  $1.25  to  $1.75:  hours  9;  overtime, 
time  and  a  half;  Sundays  and  holidays,  double  time.  Albany,  fitters  $3,  helpers 
$1.50  to  $2;  hours  8;  overtime  and  holidays,  double  time.  iJtica,  fitters  $2.75, 
helpers  83^  cents;  hours  8;  overtime  and  holidays,  double  time.  Rochester, 
fitters  $2.50  to  $3,  helpers  75  cents  to  $1;  overtime  before  midnight,  time  and  a 
half;  overtime  after  midnight  and  holidays,  double  time.     (940, 941 ,  945-950, 958. ) 

Mr.  Qombers,  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Master  Steam  and  Hot 
Water  Fitters,  states  that  while  fitters  in  New  York  get  $4  a  day  and  helpers  $2.30 
and  work  8  hours,  fitters  in  Philadelphia  get  $2  to  $3  and  helpers  $1.25  to  $1.75 
and  work  9  hours.  He  attributes  the  difference  to  cheapness  of  living  in  Phila- 
delphia, caused  chiefly  by  the  lower  rents.  He  thinks  tne  average  Philadelphia 
workman  owns  his  own  house;  and  "  furthermore  the  class  of  workmen  employed 
in  Philadelphia  seem  to  be  a  little  higher  ^ade;  they  are  more  apt;  there  is  a 
little  more  ambition."  This  is  perhaps  to  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  a  subse- 
quent remark:  ' '  In  the  largest  cities  the  rates  are  more  per  day  and  in  many  cases 
snorter  working  hours,  and  yet  it  seems  there  is  more  contentment  in  the  smaller 
places  at  lower  wages."    (950.) 

8.  Wages  of  plumbers. — Mr.  Kelley,  president  of  the  United  Association  of 
Journeymen  Plumbers,  etc.,  says  that  the  wages  of  plumbers  run  as  high  as  $5.50 
a  day  in  Montana  and  Idaho.  In  California  they  are  from  $3  to  $3.50  a  day.  The 
day  is  10  hours  in  these  Western  States.  In  Missouri,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  and  Indiana  wages  are  from  $3  to  $4  a  day  and  the  hours  generally 
8  or  9.  In  the  Eastern  States  wages  are  from  $3.75  down  to  $1.50.  The  lowest 
rate  is  paid  in  the  small  towns.  The  men  who  work  for  such  wages  would  not  be 
competent  to  go  into  a  large  city,  because  they  have  not  the  necessary  knowledge 
of  the  business  and  different  appliances  are  used.  Wages  in  Canada  ai'e  about 
the  same  as  in  the  New  England  States;  from  $1.50  and  $2  to  $3  a  day.  The  hours 
are  10.     (965,  966,  970.) 

9.  Hours  of  labor  in  the  building  trades  generally. — Mr.  Sayward,  secretary  of 
the  National  Association  of  Builders,  says  that  in  1885  or  1886  there  occurred  the 
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greatest  strike  in  the  building  trades  which  Boston  ever  saw.  The  demand  of 
the  workmen  was  for  a  diminution  of  the  day  from  10  hours  to  9.  The  workmen 
were  beaten;  yet  the  next  year  the  employers'  association  voluntarily  introduced 
the  &-hour  day  as  an  experiment,  and  at  the  same  time  announced  that  if  that 
worked  well  they  would  try  8  hours  as  soon  as  possible.  Some  employers  outside 
the  association  continued  to  work  10  hours,  but  the  association  paid  no  attention 
to  them.  In  the  end  the  9-hoar  day  and  afterwards  the  8-hour  day  was  accepted 
by  everybody.     (851.) 

Mr.  Woodbury,  a  master  builder  and  contractor,  considers  the  8-hour  day  suf- 
ficientlv  long  in  the  building  trades,  especiallly  since  plenty  of  men  can  be 
secxired  to  do  the  work.  It  increases  the  number  of  men  employed,  which  the 
witness  agrees  with  the  trade  imions  in  considering  desirable.  The  men  can  not 
accomplisn  as  much  work  in  8  hours  as  in  9.     (828. ) 

10.  Holidays. — The  i^eement  of  the  Mason  Builders'  Association  of  Boston 
with  its  workmen  provides  that  Sunday,  Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day,  and  Christ- 
mas Day  shall  be  considered  as  holidays,  and  work  done  on  any  of  these  days  shall 
be  -paid  for  as  double  time.    (847.) 

11.  Overtime. — The  agreement  of  the  mason  builders  of  Boston  with  their  work- 
men provides  for  an  allowance  of  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  except  that  if  work 
is  required  between  5  and  6  p.  m.  it  is  to  be  counted  as  double  time.  No  work  is 
to  be  done  in  this  hour,  or  between  the  hours  of  5  and  8  a.  m.,  except  in  case  of 
emergency.     ( 847. ) 

12.  Weeidy  payment  of  waaes. — ^Mr.  Healt  says  that  the  bricklayers  of  Wash- 
ington have  succeeded  in  obtaining  weekly  cash  x>ayiuent  of  wages.  Formerly 
biweekly  payment  was  allowed,  especially  in  winter,  because  of  the  broken  time, 
bat  weekly  payment  was  found  necessary  to  prevent  irresponsible  contractors 
vrithout  cajntal  from  defrauding  their  workmen.     (156.) 

H«  fjeglslafion  relatlnir  to  the  building'  trades  (see  also  Employers' 
UabUity,  p.  77) . — 1.  OeneraUy.  Sir.  GK>mbers,  secretary  of  the  National  Association 
of  Master  Steam  and  Hc^  Water  Fitters,  states  that  the  New  York  City  association 
has  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  in  trying  to  prevent  pernicious  legislation  at 
Albany,  which  would  have  been  injurious  not  only  to  the  steam  fitting  trade, 
but  to  all  the  building  trades.     (956.) 

2.  Legislation  demanded  by  plumbers. — ^Mr.  EIellet,  president  of  the  United 
Association  of  Journeymen  Plumbers,  says  that  his  organization  has  never  tried 
to  get  any  special  law  for  the  protection  of  its  members,  except  laws  for  the  regis- 
tration of  plumbers,  and  laws  to  require  better  plumbing  work,  better  ventilation, 
and  better  sewerage.     (969. ) 

3.  Mechanics'  liens.— Mr.  Bbidwell,  of  the  Atlanta  Federation  of  Trades,  says 
that  the  mechanics'  lien  law  of  G^rgia  is  easily  evaded.  The  contractor  will  give 
a  bond  in  order  to  postpone  trial,  and  the  matter  will  be  delayed  and  the  eimense 
increased,  so  that  the  law  becomes  practically  worthless.  This  is  in  x>art  due  to 
ignorance  concerning  the  law.     (283,  234.) 

Xn.   STONE  AND   QRANITB   CUTTINQ    TRADE. 

▲•  Ne^r   Enarlaiid   Oranite    IVIanufacturers'    Association.— Mr. 

MiTCHELi^,  presiaent  of  this  organization,  testifies  that  it  includes  the  granite 
manufacturers  of  the  New  England  States  and  New  York.  Its  constitution  declares 
that  its  object  shall  be  the  general  improvement  of  the  trade  and  the  promotion 
of  friendly  relations  among  the  dealers,  but  its  president  admits  that  the  chief 
purpose  in  forming  the  association  was  to  protect  its  members  against  labor  organi- 
zations. The  association  is  not  incorporated,  and  can  infiict  no  penalty  upon  its 
members  except  susx)ension.  Its  members  are  allowed  to  compete  with  one 
another.  The  separate  firms  make  their  own  an-angements  regarding  labor, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  association.     (315,  317.) 

B.  Oranite  Cutters'  National  Union. — 1.  Organization  and  member- 
sfiip. — !Mr.  Duncan,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Granite  Cutters'  National  Union, 
gays  that  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  organize  all  stonecutters  into  one  body. 
The  work  on  hard  and  soft  stone  requires  different  tools  and  a  different  kind  of 
skin.  The  only  organizations  are  the  granite  cutters*  and  the  marble  and  free- 
stone cutters*.  The  local  organizations  of  granite  cutters  date  back  as  far  as  1820, 
but  the  national  organization  was  formed  in  1877.  The  present  membership  is 
about  12,000,  and  includes  90  or  95  per  cent  of  the  workers  in  the  trade.  The 
oi^nization  is  more  centralized  than  most  trade  unions,  partly  owing  to  the 
migratory  character  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  membership.  There  are 
various  local  branches,  but  the  members  belong  to  them  only  incidentally,  and  are 
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strictly  under  the  control  of  the  national  organization.  The  national  secretary  is 
elected  by  a  referendum  vote,  but  the  remaining  6  members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee are  elected  by  the  local  branch  where  the  headquarters  of  the  union  are 
situated.     (201-304,  209.) 

2.  Referendum  and  constitution. — The  Granite  Cutters'  National  Union  uses  the 
referendum  regarding  all  amendments  to  the  constitution.  A  vote  is  first  taken 
on  the  question  whether  the  constitution  shall  be  revised,  and  a  second  vote  as  to 
whether  the  revision  shall  be  by  a  convention  or  by  a  revising  committee,  and  a 
final  vote  on  the  proposition  submitted  by  such  convention  or  committee.  The 
method  has  been  that  of  the  revising  committee  since  1880,  no  national  conven- 
tions whatever  being  held.  The  revising  committee  consists  of  7  members,  elected 
from  different  localbranches  throughout  the  country.  The  general  secretary  of 
the  union  considers  the  system  scarcely  so  advantageous  as  that  of  discussion  and 
adoption  of  constitutional  amendments  in  convention.  Owing  to  the  strong  dis- 
cipline and  loyalty  of  the  members  they  are  willing  to  abide  by  the  result  of  the 
referendum,  but  not  over  10  per  cent  of  the  membership  usually  takes  part  in  the 
vote.  The  highest  projwrtion  the  witness  has  known  is  about  15  per  cent.  More- 
over, those  who  are  able  to  argue  effectively,  often  without  being  right  in  their 
judgment,  are  able  to  influence  votes  under  this  system,  as  they  would  not  so 
readily  be  able  to  do  were  a  convention  held.  Theoretically  the  referendum  sys- 
tem is  all  right;  practically  it  is,  in  many  instances,  wrong.    (Duncan,  204, 205.) 

3.  FeeSy  dues,  and  benefits. — The  initiation  fee  of  this  union  is  $1  for  apprentices 
and  from  $2  to  $50  for  others,  according  to  their  relationship  to  the  trade,  though 
it  seldom  exceeds  $25.  The  monthly  dues  are  70  cents  during  employment  and  35 
cents  at  other  times.  A  death  benefit  of  $125  is  paid,  and  a  strike  benefit  of  $1 
per  day,  Simday  not  included.  The  general  fund  is  replenished  by  means  of 
assessments  when  necessary.    (Duncan,  202.) 

4.  Strike  assessments. — Owing  to  the  strong  discipline  of  the  organization,  aris- 
ing from  the  fact  that  the  allegiance  of  the  members  is  directly  to  the  national 
union  rather  than  to  the  local  unions,  it  is  possible  to  levy  exceedingly  heavy 
assessments  to  keep  up  strike  benefits  in  case  of  need.  Thus  during  the  great 
lockout  in  New  England  in  1892,  when  a  large  nroportion  of  the  entire  member- 
ship of  the  union  was  out  of  work,  it  was  founa  possible  to  levy  an  assessment  of 
50  cents  per  day  on  all  working  members  throughout  the  country.  Even  this 
sum  was  insufficient  to  pay  the  entire  benefits,  and  the  locked-out  members  were 
given  certificates  showing  the  indebtedness  of  the  organization  to  them,  payable 
at  such  time  as  the  national  committee  should  order.    These  have  now  been  coin- 

Eletely  redeemed.    The  amount  of  strike  benefits  on  account  of  this  lockout  was 
1  the  neighborhood  of  $200,000.     (Duncan,  202,  203.) 

€•  Stone  Cutters'  Union.— Mr.  Bridwell,  secretary  of  the  Atlanta  Fed- 
eration of  Trades,  says  that  the  Stone  Cutters'  Union  has  a  membership  of  about 
10,000  in  the  United  States.  It  has  an  iniation  fee  of  $10,  of  which  75  per  cent 
is  retained  by  the  local  unions,  and  monthly  dues  of  50  cents,  half  of  which  goes 
to  the  national  organization  and  the  remainder  to  the  local  unions.  The  money 
thus  accumulated  is  used  in  case  of  strikes  and  for  paying  funeral  expenses. 
(233,236.) 

D.  Relations  of  employers  and  employees.— 1.  Lockout  of  1892. — 
Mr.  Duncan  says  that  in  1892  the  granite  manufacturers  of  New  England,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  they  had  an  agreement  concerning  wages,  etc.,  for  an 
entire  year,  with  only  5  days'  warning  notified  their  men  that  they  must  deal 
with  their  employers  thereafter  as  individuals,  and  that  union  rules  would  no 
longer  be  regarded.  This  action  was  due  to  the  fear  that  the  union,  by  seeking^ 
uniform  wages  throughout  the  country,  would  destroy  the  advantage  which  the 
New  England  manufacturers  have  enjoyed  through  paying  lower  wages  than  exist 
elsewhere.  The  purpose  was  to  break  up  the  union  in  that  section.  The  employers 
also  demanded  that  the  annual  agreements  between  individual  workmen  and 
themselves  should  thereafter  begin  January  1  instead  of  May  1.  Since  January 
is  an  exceedingly  dull  season  in  the  trade,  this  would  have  given  the  employee 
an  advantage  in  securing  low  wages. 

The  men  made  a  bitter  fight,  lasting  from  3  to  15  months  in  different  localities, 
and  were  practically  successful.  Tne  manufacturers'  association  resolved  that 
each  manufacturer  should  settle  with  the  unions  as  he  saw  fit.  The  manufactur- 
ers separately  agreed  to  meet  the  union  committees  and  to  establish  yearly 
agreements,  the  date  of  which  was  to  be  March  1,  on  a  compromise. 

During  the  strike  a  good  many  Italians  of  a  low  class  were  employed  to  take 
the  places  of  the  men,  but  after  it  was  settled  and  union  wages  adopted  most  of 
these  drifted  away.    (202,  203. ) 
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2.  Local  joint  agreements  and  arbitration, — ^Mr.  Duncan  pays  the  Granite  Cut- 
i'  National  Union  makes  local  yearly  agreements  with  the  mannfactnrers  as 

to  wages  and  conditions  of  employment.  These  agreements  nsnally  contain  a 
clause  providing  that  disputes  shall  be  settled  by  a  joint  committee  of  3  members 
elected  by  the  local  branch  of  the  nnion  and  3  by  the  manufacturers,  with  a  7th 
(elected  by  these  6)  to  give  a  casting  vote  in  case  they  can  not  agree.     (^5.) 

3.  Proposed  joint  board  of  arbitration. — Several  manufacturers  of  granite  testi- 
fied concerning  the  proposition  made  early  in  1899  by  the  Granite  Manufacturers* 
Aaaociation  to  the  Granite  Cutters'  Union  for  the  adoption  of  a  x>ermanent  joint 
committee  of  arbitration  to  decide  all  questions  of  dispute.  The  proposition  was 
adopted  by  a  practically  unanimous  vote  of  the  association,  but  the  Granite  Cut- 
ters' Union,  by  vote  of  the  various  local  bodies,  declined  to  enter  into  the  arrange- 
ment, although  it  was  intimated  that  it  would  do  so  provided  the  demand  made 
for  the  8-hour  day  and  an  increase  of  wages  to  a  minimum  of  $3,  to  take  effect 
January  1, 1900,  were  excluded  from  arbitration. 

Mr.  Woodbury  adds  that  it  would  be  somewhat  more  difficult  to  manage  such 
a  system  in  the  granite  trade  than  in  some  others,  because  the  cutting  of  stone 
extends  over  various  x>su*ts  of  the  country  where  the  conditions  of  wages  and 
labor  differ.  Thus,  in  the  Western  States  trade  unions  have  more  contrql  over 
"wages.  He  considers  the  plan,  however,  practicable.  (Mitchell,  317,  318; 
Murray,  319,  320;  Woodbury,  336,  327.) 

£•  Oeneral  conditions  of  abor. — 1.  Machinery, — Mr.  Duncan  says 
that  the  introduction  of  machinery  has  not  injured  the  granite  workers,  although 
it  enables  1  man  to  do  the  work  of  2.  The  effect  has  been  merely  to  cheapen  pro- 
duction and  to  increase  demand  by  enabling  granite  to  be  used  where  cheaper 
stones  were  formerly  employed.  The  use  of  machinery,  however,  has  been  inju- 
rious to  the  workers  in  soft  stones.     (208, 209.) 

2.  Wages, — ^According  to  Mr.  Duncan  the  wages  of  granite  cutters  vary  from 
a  little  less  than  $3  per  day,  in  the  New  England  States  and  in  Gheorgia.  to  $5  per 
day  in  Montana.  The  average  is  perhaps  somewhat  above  $3.  The  average  dura- 
tion of  employment  during  the  yepj  is  9  months.  Wages  are  higher  now  than 
ever  before,  except  during  a  temporarily  large  demand  for  erection  of  new  build- 
ings, especially  public  buildings,  soon  after  the  war.     (205, 209.) 

Two  employers  in  the  trade  testify  that  the  wages  of  granite  ciitters  range  from 
28  cents  to  35  cents  per  hour.  The  employers  find  it  difficult  to  secure  thoroughly 
competent  men,  ana  are  willing  to  pay  from  25  cents  to  50  cents  per  day  more 
than  the  average  wages  to  secure  them.    (Mitchell,  318;  Murray,  320. ) 

Mr.  Murray,  an  employer,  considers  that  a  sliding  scale  of  wages  for  granite 
cutting  would  be  impracticable.  The  difficulty  w^ould  be  to  adjust  it  to  work- 
men of  different  degrees  of  skill.  GK)od  workmen  now  command  from  25  to  50 
cents  more  per  day  than  the  average  workmen.     (320.) 

3.  Hours  of  labor. — ^Mr.  Duncan  says  that  the  present  hours  of  labor  of  granite 
cutters  are  9  in  New  England  and  8  in  most  other  States.  The  reduction  iu  hours 
has  been  secured  chiefly  by  peaceful  methods,  usually  without  strike.  When 
hours  were  reduced  from  10  to  9  the  workmen  usually  accepted  a  slight  reduction 
in  their  wages,  i>erhap8  25  cents  per  day,  but  the  year  thereafter  they  regained  the 
previous  wage.  The  same  result  regarding  wages  occurred  when  hours  were 
reduced  to  8. 

The  effect  of  the  8-hour  day  has  been  exceedingly  beneficial  not  only  to  the 
workers  but  to  the  employers.  The  moral  condition  is  improved,  employment  is 
more  r^^^ilar,  and  there  is  not  the  same  inducement  to  lose  time  as  before.  The 
men  give  more  time  to  study,  and  in  some  instances,  where  the  work  is  especially 
hurd,  they  produce  as  much  in  8  hours  as  they  formerly  did  in  10.     (205, 206. ) 

Xm.  BLECTRICAI.  TVORKSRS. 

A.  IVational  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  'Workers.— 1.  Organization 
and  membership. — Mr.  Sherman,  general  secretary  of  the  National  Brotherhood 
of  Electrical  Workers,  testifies  that  that  organization  has  existed  since  1891.  It 
was  preceded  by  various  smaller  organizations  of  comparatively  little  importance. 
The  present  organization  is  affiliated  with  the  Ameiican  Federation  of  Labor.  Its 
membership  includes  all  branches  of  the  electrical  business,  but  does  not  include 
engineers  or  machinists.  The  present  membership  is  about  3,000,  but  the  witness 
thinks  tiiat  this  is  only  about  2  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  electrical  workers. 
The  number  of  local  unions  is  84,  and  they  are  scattered  throughout  the  country. 
(375,377,378.) 

2.  Dues  and  benefits. — The  annual  dues  of  the  organization  are  usually  60  cents 
per  month,  although  in  some  of  the  larger  cities  they  are  as  much  as  $1.    The  per 
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capita  tax  of  the  national  brotherhood  is  dO  cents.  The  national  brotherhood  pays 
$100  burial  benefit,  and  most  of  the  local  organizations  pay  $100  in  case  of  death 
and  $5  per  week  in  case  of  sickness.  Strikes  are  supx)orted  by  means  of  assessmen  t 
upon  the  local  unions.  In  fixing  the  sick  and  death  benefits  no  account  is  te^en 
of  the  relative  danger  of  the  different  branches  of  the  occupation.    (375, 876.) 

Mr.  Sherman  says  further  that  there  is  in  New  York  an  mdependent  elechical 
workers*  organization  which  is  larger  than  the  local  organization  of  the  national 
brotherhood.  Stei)s  are  being  taken,  however,  to  amalgamate  the  two  bodies.  In 
the  Brooklyn  Navy- Yard  no  regard  is  paid  to  union  membership.    (377.) 

8.  Apprenticeship. — Mr.  Sherman  says  that  the  local  organizations  of  electrical 
workers  have  regulations  concerning  apprenticeship.  The  usual  term  is  8  years. 
The  teaching  is  generally  by  the  more  experienced  men.  The  education  of  the 
members  in  their  work  is  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  brotherhood.     (876, 877.) 

B.  Strikes. — Mr.  Sherman  says  that  the  National  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers  had  13  strikes  during  the  18  months  preceding  his  testimony,  of  which 
11  were  won  and  1  compromised.  The  number  of  strikes  was  greater  than  dur- 
ing the  previous  6  years.  The  witness  attributes  the  increased  number  of  strikes, 
and  especially  their  increased  success,  to  the  recent  prosperity  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Sherman  says  further  that  it  is  not  the  policy  of  his  brotherhood  to  enter 
upon  a  strike  unless  there  is  a  good  chance  of  winninip;.  The  declaration  of  a 
strike  requires  the  sanction  of  the  executive  board  of  the  brotherhood.  The 
organization  tries  to  conduct  strikes  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  the  sympathy  of  the 
community.     (376,381.) 

Mr.  Sherman  says  that  about  175  electrical  workers  at  Cleveland  struck  during^ 
the  street-car  strike  in  that  place  in  1899  because  of  sympathy.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  these  were  sent  to  other  places,  only  about  40  remaining  in  Cleveland  at 
the  time  of  the  witness's  testimony.  Mr.  Sherman  thinks  that  the  refusal  of  the 
street-car  company  at  Cleveland  to  arbitrate  with  its  employees  was  exceedingly 
unjust.  He  believes  that  the  tendency  of  strikes  in  the  street-railway  business 
is  in  the  direction  of  municipal  ownership  of  street  railways,  and  thus  ultimately 
beneficial.    (378, 380, 381 . ) 

€•  Conditions  of  labor.— 1.  Wages, — Mr.  Sherman  says  that  the  electrical 
workers  have  been  able  for  the  most  part  to  maintain  their  scale  of  wages  during^ 
the  recent  hard  times,  at  least  in  many  States,  although  work  has  been  more 
irregular.  There  have  been  numerous  recent  strikes,  seeking  to  increase  wages. 
The  rate  of  wages  varies  greatly  in  different  cities.  The  average  for  linemen  is 
perhaps  $2.25,  while  inside  workmen  get  somewhat  higher  wages.  In  New  York 
linemen  (apparently)  get  as  much  as  $3.50  per  day.  The  average  number  of  days 
worked  durmg  the  year  also  varies  greatly.  In  some  cases  extra  time  is  paid  at 
one  and  one-half  times  the  regular  rates,  but  electric-light  companies,  which  often 
have  need  of  extra  time,  usually  pay  only  one  and  one-fourth  times  regular  rates. 
The  electrical  workers'  organization  requires  Sunday  work  to  be  paid  at  double 
rates. 

Mr.  Sherman  says  that  the  wages  of  unorganized  labor  are  usually  about  the 
same  as  those  of  organized  labor.  The  organizations  have  had  some  difficulty  in 
keeping  up  wages  on  account  of  new  workers  coming  into  the  field  to  learn  the 
business  and  offering  to  work  at  very  low  rates.     (376,  377.) 

2.  Hours  of  labor, — Mr.  Sherman  says  that  electrical  workers  have  secured 
the  8-hour  day  in  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Washington.  New  York,  Chicago, 
Omaha,  and  Houston.    In  other  cities  the  hours  are  9  and  10.     (376.) 

3.  Inspection  of  electrical  wires, — Mr.  Sherman  says  that  the  Electrical  Work- 
ers* Brotherhood  is  now  seeking  to  secure  satisfactory  inspection  of  electrical  wires 
in  cities,  both  for  the  protection  of  people  in  the  street  and  of  the  electrical  workers. 
They  desire  especially  that  the  inspectors  appointed  by  cities  shall  be  experienced 
workers.  The  witness  says  that  electrical  wires  are  more  dangerous  when  strung 
on  poles  than  when  under  ground,  and  he  advocates  the  placing  of  wires  under 
ground  in  all  cities.    (882.) 

XIV.  IRON,  STEEL,  AND  MACHINERY  TRADES. 

A.  Conditions  of  capital  and  business. — 1.  Stove  Founders'  National 
Defense  Association. — Mr.  Hog  an,  secretary  of  the  Stove  Founders'  National 
Defense  Association,  says  that  this  organization  was  formed  in  1886  to  protect  the 
manufacturers  against  any  unjust  and  unlawful  acts  of  their  workmen,  and  to 
convince  the  organizations  of  employees  that  a  just  and  reasonable  course  must  be 
taken  upon  all  q  uestions  affecting  the  interests  of  the  manufacturers  and  the  work- 
men.   Repeated  struggles  with  the  Iron  Molders'  Union,  in  which  the  cond^ct 
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of  the  union  seemed  to  the  manufacturers  arbitrary  and  unjustified,  had  culmi- 
nated in  a  great  strike  in  the  city  of  Troy,  involving  8  or  9  large  stove  foundries 
and  lasting  nearly  8  months.  It  was  these  difficulties  which  led  the  stove  founders 
to  organize  in  self-defense.  Soon  after  the  organization  was  formed  the  Molders* 
Union  in  St.  Louis  made  a  demand  upon  one  of  the  members  of  the  defense  asso- 
ciation, and  the  matter  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  association's  executive 
committee.  The  committee  made  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  arbitrate  the 
matter;  then,  in  accordance  with  the  rule  which  the  stove  founders  had  adopted, 
the  work  of  the  f  oimdrv  which  was  attacked  was  sent  to  other  members  in  the 
same  district  to  be  made.  The  molders  who  were  worMng  for  these  members 
immediately  quit.  The  work  was  then  shipx>ed  into  other  mstricts;  the  molders 
quit  there  sdso,  and  ultimately  all  the  foundries  connected  with  the  defense  asso- 
ciation were  shut  down.  This  was  a  very  serious  situation  for  the  Holders* 
Union;  it  cut  off  their  revenue.  It  was  not  nearly  so  burdensome  to  the  manu- 
facturers. It  was  at  a  time  of  year  when  they  did  not  suffer  greatly  from  closing 
down.  The  struggle  lasted  aboilt  6  weeks,  and  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  strikers. 
Several  other  strikes  were  instituted  afterwards,  and  in  each  case  the  strikers 
were  defeated,  and  the  shops  became  nonunion. 

Mr.  Ho|;an  asserts  that  though  the  defense  association  proved  its  sui>eriority 
by  defeating  ever^r  attempt  of  labor  organizations  to  cope  with  it,  it  was  never 
the  aggressor;  it  8imi)ly  defended  its  members  and  aidea  them  in  running  their 
worls.  The  association  is  not  opi>osed  to  labor  organizations,  and  has  always 
conceded  the  right  of  employees  to  join  an  organization  if  they  choose.  It  does 
not  sanction  the  employment  of  nonunion  men  in  shops  which  are  regarded  as 
union  shops;  it  does  protest  against  any  demand  of  the  union  that  a  man  who 
has  been  employed  for  a  considerable  time  be  discharged  if  he  prefers  not  to  poin 
the  union.  The  annual  expenses  of  the  association  are  not  over  $4,000;  it  is 
covered  by  annual  dues,  supplemented,  if  necessary,  by  a  small  assessment. 
Before  the  association  was  formed  there  were  probably  one  or  two  struggles 
with  the  molders  every  year.  The  largest  amount  which  the  association  ever 
paid  out  to  defeat  a  single  strike  was  about  $6,000.     (861, 864.) 

Mr.  Hogan  says  that  the  association  includes  about  25  per  cent  of  all  the  firms 
which  are  manufacturing  stoves  in  the  country,  but  that  the  members  control 
about  60  per  cent  of  the  total  product.  The  association  is  constantly  growing, 
hut  it  is  very  careful  about  the  character  of  the  people  it  takes  in.  It  will  not 
admit  a  firm  which  is  known  to  be  continually  fighting  with  its  employees,  or 
which  is  believed  to  be  unfair.     (868.) 

2.  Condnnatums  in  iron  and  steel  trades, — ^Mr.  Sghaffeb,  of  the  Amalgamated 
Association,  thin)cs  that  the  recent  combinations  in  the  iron,  steel,  and  tin-plate 
industries  have  been  generally  beneficial  to  labor,  and  have  not  unjustly  raised 
prices  to  injure  consumers.  None  of  the  different  combinations  has  a  monoi>oly. 
(396-398.) 

Mr.  Schaffer  thinks  that  the  organization  of  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company 
was  rendered  absolutely  necessary  by  excessive  competition  in  the  trade,  growing 
out  of  the  fact  that  many  persons  had  entered  it  for  purely  speculative  purposes 
and  without  familiarity  with  the  business.  Competition  had  become  rumous 
to  both  capital  and  labor.  The  result  of  the  or^nization  has  been  beneficial  to 
labor.  While  prices  have  increased  greatly,  this  is  chiefiy  due  to  the  increased  cost 
of  raw  material.  The  generally  increased  prices  of  steel  products  are  explained 
by  the  greater  demand.  Combination  has  lowered  the  cost  of  production,  and 
the  witness  believes  that,  if  raw  material  were  at  the  same  prices  as  before,  the 
finished  product  would  be  cheaper  than  ever.  Moreover,  the  goods  which  are 
now  being  actually  delivered  (September,  1899),  are  largely  under  contracts  made 
months  or  even  a  year  ago  at  much  lower  prices  than  those  now  named  for  future 
delivery,  so  that  the  profits  of  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company  are  less  than 
they  appear  to  be. 

Mr.  Schaffer  declares  further  that  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company]  has  at  least 
three  strong  outside  competitors.  One  of  these  is  a  cooperative  mill  at  Avon- 
more,  Pa.,  m  which  14  members  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  have  stock. 
ThiB  concern  has  found  no  difficulty  in  securing  sufficient  supplies  of  raw  mate- 
rial.   (396-398.) 

Mr.  Demino  testifies  that  the  6  index>endent  tin-plate  concerns  outside  of  the 
American  Tin  Plate  Company  do  not  manufacture  the  grade  of  tin  plate  required 
hy  canners,  and  that  the  enlargement  of  their  capacity  does  not  affect  the  can- 
imig  business.  The  tin  plate  used  by  canners  is  made  chiefly  by  the  American 
Tm  Plate  Company.    (704.) 

3.  Condition  of  business — Engine  manufacture, — ^Mr.  Rice,  a  manufacturer  of 
machinery,  says  that  the  result  of  the  depression  of  business  beginning  in  1893 
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was  that  persons  who  used  stuam  power  continued  to  employ  old  machines  as 
long  as  possible.  When  the  general  improvement  in  business  began  confidence 
was  restored,  and  the  orders  which  shomd  have  been  placed  earlier  were  mshed 
in  and  the  demand  for  engines  was  very  great.  At  the  same  time  the  great 
increase  in  the  prices  for  iron  and  steel  prevented  specially  high  profits  because 
engine  makers  could  not  increase  their  prices  corresponoingly.  Nevertheless, 
the  business  is  prosperous  (1899) ,  and  the  witness,  the  treasurer  of  the  Providence 
En^neering  Works,  regrets  especially  the  boycott  of  foundry  castings  in  that 
vicinity,  which  prevents  his  company  from  securing  material  to  fulfill  their  con- 
tracts.   (353,355.) 

4.  Foreign  markets — Ev^ne  manufacture, — The  Providence  Engineering  Works 
have  not  been  able  to  ship  endues  to  France,  but  had  business  continued  de- 

fressed  so  that  the  prices  of  iron  and  steel  were  low  they  might,  despite  the 
'rench  duty,  have  been  able  to  sell  their  engines  there,  relying  upon  their  superi- 
ority to  obtain  somewhat  higher  prices  than  European  competitors.  The  cost  of 
production  is  apparently  no  greater  in  this  country  than  in  Europe.  Although 
wages  are  higher  here,  the  men  are  more  skilled,  work  faster,  and  adapt  them- 
selves more  readily  to  improved  methods.  Owing  to  the  duties  and  cost  of  trans- 
portation, this  company  has  arranged  to  have  engmes  covered  by  its  patents  man- 
ractured  in  France  for  filling  foreign  orders.     (Rice,  355,  356.) 

B.  £iabor  or|[anizalions. — 1.  International  Association  of  MacJiinists. — 
Mr.  Ashe,  a  machinist,  states  that  this  organization  has  been  formed  for  about  9 
years  and  includes  about  33,000  members.  The  initiation  fee  is  $3,  and  there  is  a 
burial  benefit  of  $50,  besides  other  benefits  granted  by  the  local  associations.  It 
has  no  special  strike  fund,  but  may  use  any  funds  on  hand  in  connection  with 
strikes.     (311.) 

Mr.  Garrett,  a  machinist  (of  Atlanta),  states  that  his  organization  has  an 
initiation  fee  of  $5  and  dues  of  50  cents  a  month.  In  the  railroad  shop  where  he 
works  all  the  machinists  belong  to  the  association.  There  has  never  been  any 
trouble  with  the  company  about  organized  labor  or  any  occasion  for  a  strike. 
The  union  is  not  able  to  enforce  its  rules  limiting  the  number  of  apprentices. 
(546, 548. ) 

2.  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers. — Mr.  Garland,  former 
president  of  the  Amalgamated  Association,  says  that  organizations  of  a  local  char- 
acter were  early  established  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade,  and  in  1866  a  sliding  scale 
was  secured  by  the  organization  known  as  the  Sons  of  Vulcan,  at  Pittsburg.  In 
1876  these  local  organizations  formed  the  Amalgamated  Association,  which  con- 
fi'onted  an  organization  of  manufacturers,  with  which  they  from  that  time  on 
formed  sliding  wage  scales  on  the  basis  of  a  fixed  selling  price  established  by  the 
manufacturers'  association.  This  association  of  employers,  however,  no  longer 
attempts  to  fix  prices.  About  one-half  of  all  the  workers  in  the  trade  are  organized, 
the  proportion  varying  in  different  branches  of  the  industry;  85  to  90  per  cent  of 
the  sheet-iron  workers  and  about  95  per  cent  of  tin-plate  workers  are  organized. 
(84,85.) 

3.  Membership. — Amalgamated  Association. — Mr.  Schapfer,  president  of  the 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers,  who  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  organization  since  it  was  formed  in  1876,  testifies  that  it  now  has  a 
membership  of  about  30,000,  the  number  having  greatly  increased  in  the  last  year. 
The  largest  number  of  members  are  steel  workers;  tin-plate  workers  come  next, 
and  iron  workers  last.  About  one-half  of  all  the  workmen  in  the  regular  steel 
plants  are  organized.  In  the  sheet-iron  and  plate  trades  nearly  all  are  organized, 
while  about  80  per  cent  of  the  iron  workers  belong  to  the  organization.  About 
one-half  of  the  tin  workers  belong  to  this  union,  but  that  number  includes  nearly 
all  who  work  in  the  plate-rolling  mills.  The  workers  in  the  tinning  houses 
formed  an  independent  organization,  known  as  the  International  Tin  Workers' 
Association,  in  December,  1898.  Altogether,  the  Amalgamated  Association  con- 
trols about  70  per  cent  of  the  workers  m  the  allied  trades.     (383.) 

Mr.  Garland  says  that  the  Amalgamated  Association  seeks  to  bring  nonunion 
men  within  the  organization.  These  have  a  strong  motive  to  join  since  their 
wages  are  usually  below  the  union  scale.     (85.) 

3.  Custody  of  funds — Amalgamated  Association. — Mr.  Garland  says  that  the 
Amalgamated  Association  requires  each  sublodge  to  pav  a  contribution  to  the 
national  lodge.  The  funds  of  sublodges  and  of  national  lodge  must  be  placed  in 
bank  and  can  be  withdrawn  only  on  the  signature  of  the  president  and  trustees. 
Treasurers  are  aU.  put  under  bond,  and  other  officers  of  the  national  lodge  also  give 
bonds.     (85.) 

4.  Apprenticeship  regulations. — Mr.  ScH affer  says  that  the  Amalgamated  Asso- 
ciation of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers  has  no  regular  system  of  apprenticeship  or 
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promotion.  The  men  are  obliged  to  promise  not  to  teach  green  hands  except  by 
the  consent  of  the  lodge  members.  It  is  generall)r  understood  that  a  vacancy 
shall  be  filled  by  the  man  next  in  line,  bnt  tne  association  makes  no  opiK)sition  u 
the  employer  decides  otherwise.    f390.) 

Mr.  G-ARRBTT,  a  machinist  of  Atlanta,  sa3n3  that  the  International  Association 
of  Machinists  has  a  mle  as  to  apprentices — 1  to  the  shop  and  1  to  every  5 
jonmeynien.  But  the  organization  is  not  able  to  enforce  the  mle  in  the  i^ops  of 
Atlanta  and  that  region.  There  is  a  strong  tendency  to  have  the  work  done  by 
boys.  This  resnlts  in  throwing  abont  90  per  cent  of  the  adnlt  machinists  ont  of 
employment.  Mr.  Ghirrett  admitted,  however,  that  at  the  time  of  his  testimony, 
March,  1900,  nearlv  every  shop  was  rnnning  donble  time,  and  there  was  employ- 
ment for  all  sldllea  labor  in  the  South.  He  explained  that  the  estimate  of  80  per 
cent  oat  of  einplo3rment  referred  to  the  precemng  5  years,  when,  as  he  admitted, 
there  had  been  great  depression  in  all  trades.    (M6,  &47.) 

Mr.  Hog  AN,  secretary  of  the  Stove  Founders'  National  Defense  Association, 
says  that  the  defense  association  has  not  been  able  to  agree  with  the  Iron  Molders' 
XJiiion  as  to  the  number  of  apprentices  that  should  be  allowed.  The  present  rules 
of  the  molders"  union  allow  only  1  to  8  journeymen,  but  the  stove  founders  aver- 
age rather  more  than  1  to  6,  and  some  foundries  have  perhaps  1  to  2.  The  fact  is 
the  union  has  not  been  able  to  furnish  molders  enough,  and  it  has  had  to  submit 
to  the  filling  of  the  shox>s  with  boys.  The  union  would  not  consent  in  the  confer- 
ence to  allow  more  than  1  apprentice  to  6  journeymen,  and  the  defense  associa- 
tion would  not  agree  to  less  than  1  to  4.  There  is  a  clause  in  the  conference  agree- 
ment adopted  in  1892  providing  that  apprentices  shall  be  required  to  serve  4  years 
and  shall  have  every  opportunity  to  learn  the  trade  thoroughly,  and  that  if  any 
apprentice  leaves  his  employer  l>efore  his  time  is  up  he  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
work  in  any  foundry  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Iron  Molders'  Union.  During 
the  last  year  of  his  apprenticeship  he  is  to  be  given  a  working  place  between  2 
journeymen  molders,  and  they,  with  the  foreman,  shall  pay  especial  attention  to 
his  mechanical  education  in  ^1  classes  of  work.  The  apprentice  can  not  be  admit- 
ted to  the  Iron  Molders'  Union,  according  to  the  agreement,' until  he  has  served 
his  apprenticeship  and  is  competent  to  command  the  average  wages.  Apprentices 
are  generally  articled,  though  in  some  cases  they  are  not.  Often  they  are  sons  of 
employees.  Both  the  employer  and  the  union  are  supposed  to  look  after  the  edu- 
cation of  apprentices. 

There  is  a  class  of  men  in  foundries  termed  **  Berkshires,''  who  are  employed  by 
the  molders  as  helpers  and  paid  by  them  and  not  by  the  firm.  This  custom  pre- 
vails especially  in  regions  where  it  is  hard  to  get  molders.  Mr.  Hoean  believes 
that  the  employment  of  them  is  injurious  both  to  the  molders  and  to  the  manufac- 
turers. It  18  best  for  both  that  every  molder  should  be  thoroughly  instructed  in 
his  business,  and  that  can  be  done  only  through  apprenticeship.     (865, 866. ) 

C.  Strikes  and  boycotts* — 1.  Amalgamated  Association. — Mr.  Garland 
sa^s  that  strikes  on  the  part  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel 
Workers  arise  largely  from  the  refusal  of  some  employers  to  pay  the  wa^es  set  by 
the  organization  or  to  sign  scales.  The  net  result  of  strikes  in  the  organization  is 
beneficial.  The  larger  proportion  are  won.  Every  scale  signed  by  employers  is 
practically  a  strike  won.  Sympathetic  strikes  sometimes  occur  where  a  company 
owning  several  mills  i)ays  union  prices  in  one  or  more  but  not  in  all  mills. 
Foreign  labor  has  sometimes  been  imported  by  employers  to  resist  strikes.    ^86.) 

2.  International  Association  of  Machinists. — Mr.  Ashe  says  that  no  authorized 
strike  can  be  made  by  machinists  except  by  action  of  the  central  body,  through 
its  executive  committee  of  5  members.  There  are  at  present  (1899)  strikes  being 
conducted  in  Boston  and  Bock  Island.  The  former  was  caused  bv  refusal  of  the 
proprietor  to  continue  the  Saturday  h^  hohday  which  had  formerly  been  granted, 
and  the  latter  is  due  to  a  question  of  wa^es.  The  injunction  has  been  employed 
in  the  Boston  strike  to  prevent  boycotting  or  approaching  the  premises  of  the 
employer.     (311,312.) 

Mr.  Garrett,  a  machinist,  denies  (1900)  that  there  is  any  talk  in  his  organiza- 
tion of  a  national  strike.  He  does  not  see  how  a  national  strike  of  machinists 
could  be  ordered,  or  what  good  it  would  do.  It  would  not  be  politic.  Some  must 
work  to  support  the  others.    (548,  549.) 

3.  Kidder  Press  Comj)any  strike, — ^Mr.  Meisel,  of  the  Kidder  Press  Company, 
Boston,  says  that  previous  to  1899  the  Kidder  Press  Company  had  had  no  diffi- 
culty whatever  with  its  men.  They  were  earning  ^ood  wages  and  were  well 
satisfied.  The  machinists'  union  then  began  to  organize  the  men  working  for  the 
company,  and  when  a  considerably  proportion  of  them  had  been  brought  into  the 
union  they  intimidated  others  and  made  them  join  in  the  demand  for  a  restoration 
of  the  Saturday  half  holiday  which  had  been  granted  by  the  company  during  1897 
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and  1898.  This  grant  had  been  originallv  forced  npon  the  company  by  the  men 
at  a  time  when  it  was  under  contract  to  f nmish  a  certain  number  of  presses  at  a 
particular  time.  The  wages  had  been  at  the  rate  of  58  hours'  pay  for  55  hours' 
work.  In  March,  1899,  the  company  had  proxK>sed  to  work  59  hours  and  to  pay 
for  60  hours*  work  at  a  rate  such  that  there  would  be  no  reduction  in  wag^eJ. 
Later  on  the  men  demanded  that  2  of  their  number  who  had  been  discharged 
should  be  reinstated;  that  the  union  card  should  be  recognized,  and  that  60  hours* 

Eay  should  be  given  for  55  hours*  work  during  the  summer  months  and  for  59 
ours  during  the  remaining  months.  On  this  being  refused,  the  men  struck.  Union 
leaders  afterwards  demanded  an  interview,  but  were  refused  on  the  ground  that 
the  company  would  have  no  dealings  with  the  union.  Pickets  were  soon  aft^r 
placed  about  the  factory,  and  men  were  intimidated  and  often  injured  bodily  in 
seeking  work.  Later  the  union  proposed  a  9-hour  day  at  9  hours'  pay,  but  this 
also  was  refused.  Again  the  company  refused  to  deal  with  the  orgimization. 
Picketing  having  been  prevented  by  an  injunction,  the  factory  was  £ially  filled 
chiefly  with  nonunion  men,  although  part  of  the  old  men  were  taken  back. 

Mr.  Meisel  declares  that  the  company  was  unable  to  ^ant  the  demands  as  to 
hours  and  wages  on  account  of  competition  of  other  printing-press  manufacturers. 
The  hours  are  regularly  10  per  day  m  most  establishments,  and  the  wages  paid  by 
his  establishment  are  higher  than  those  of  one  of  his  strong  competitors  in  Boston. 
On  account  of  the  high  price  of  raw  material,  the  increase  in  demand  for  printing 
presses  has  not  so  increased  profits  as  to  make  this  a  specially  favorable  time  for 
granting  concessions  to  men.    (348-853.) 

During  the  strike  at  the  Kidder  Press  Company's  works  men  were  intimidated 
by  the  threat  that  unless  they  joined  in  the  strike  or  refrained  from  taking 
employment  at  the  works  they  would  find  it  impossible  to  secure  employment 
within  20  miles  of  Boston.  The  strikers  resorted  to  picketing,  addressed  every 
passer-by,  and  if  he  were  a  machinist  requested  him  to  remain  away.  There  were 
also  threats  of  bodily  harm,  several  of  the  new  men  being  told  that  if  they  did 
not  leave  the  works  they  would  be  subjects  for  the  cemetery.  Five  or  6  men 
received  bodily  injury  of  some  sort,  1  man  beinj^  knocked  down  and  another 
old  man  being  struck  on  the  back  of  the  head.  Injunction  was  finally  granted  to 
prevent  the  strikers  from  picketing.     (  Meisel,  351,  352.) 

4.  Boycott — Protndence  molders'  strike, — Mr.  Rice,  treasurer  of  the  Providence 
Engineering  Works,  says  that  there  was  in  progress  during  1899  a  strike  of  the 
skilled  molaers  and  foundry  men  of  Providence  and  its  vicinity.  The  men  on 
strike  have  expressed  themselves  as  entirely  satisfied  with  the  previous  conditions; 
they  were  many  of  them  quite  well  to  do  and  attached  to  their  places  of  residence. 
But  they  desired  the  recognition  of  the  Iron  Molders'  Union  in  all  relations 
between  employers  and  employees.  The  stiikers  also  demanded  that  piecework 
should  be  abolished  and  wages  paid  at  a  minimum  rate  of  $2.75  per  day.  The 
strike  has  been  entirely  orderly,  but  the  men  have  sought  to  coerce  tiieir  employ- 
ers by  seeming  from  foundiies  elsewhere,  through  the  8ymx>athy  of  union  men, 
the  refusal  to  furnish  castings  to  engine  and  machine  manufacturers  who  had 
been  depending  upon  the  foundries  of  Providence  for  them. 

Mr.  Rice  testified  at  the  time  that  his  establishment  was  finding  serious  diffi- 
culty in  filling  its  orders  for  engines  on  account  of  its  inability  to  get  castiuRS, 
and  expected  to  be  forced  to  cancel  some  of  its  contracts.  The  company  is  already 
suffering  serious  loss  from  the  reduction  of  its  business  at  a  time  when  demand  is 
exceedingly  great,  and  may  suffer  further  loss  from  penalties  for  failure  to  fulfill 
contracts.  The  company  has  been  prevented  from  securing  castings  from  as  far 
away  as  New  Jersey.  The  strikers  have  nothing  against  this  company  directly. 
(353-356.) 

Mr.  Meisel  says  that  during  the  strike  of  the  employees  of  the  Kidder  Press 
Manufacturing  Company,  in  Boston,  the  machinists'  union  secured  from  the 
National  Pressmen's  Union  a  letter  to  the  employers  threatening  their  goods  with 
boycott  if  they  were  built  by  inferior  labor.  No  attention  was  paid  to  the  threat, 
because  the  company  did  not  believe  that  such  a  boycott  could  narm  them  in  the 
least.  The  witness  does  not  believe  that  a  manufacturer  can  afford  to  be  dictated 
to  by  his  employees.     (351, 352.) 

D.  Joint  airi'^ements.  — Relations  of  employers  and  em- 
ployees. 1.  Recognition  of  unions. — ^Mr.  Schaffer,  president  of  the  Amalgama- 
ted Association  of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers,  says  that  the  refusal  of  employers 
to  recognize  unions  in  certain  cases  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade  has  usually  been 
due  to  misunderstanding  of  some  sort  rather  than  to  the  desire  to  pay  less  than 
union  wages ,  or  to  ob j ection  to  organization  generally.  Thus,  in  a  recent  instance , 
one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  violated  a  rule  of  an 
employer  and  was  discharged.    He  called  out  the  workers  at  the  employer's  mill. 
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His  case  was  inTestigated  by  the  association  and  found  to  be  nnjnst  and  the  strike 
was  stopped,  bnt  the  employer  was  ther^ifter  bitterly  opposed  to  orjganized  labor. 

The  Homestead  Mills  haye  refused  to  recognize  union  labor  since  the  great 
strike  of  1891  and  1892.  Recently  a  number  of  the  younger  men  in  the  mill,  who  took 
no  part  in  that  strike,  formed  a  local  organization  in  connection  with  the  Amal- 
gamated Association.  About  this  time  the  law  of  Pennsylyania  prohibiting  dis- 
crimination i^ainst  union  members  was  held  unconstitutional  and  the  Homestead 
Mills  discharged  all  of  their  union  men,  filling  their  places  with  nonunion  men. 
The  wages  of  the  men  in  these  mills  are  nearly  the  same  as  union  wages,  although 
not  as  high  as  the  highest.     (384, 885, 388, 889. ) 

Mr.  HoQ  AN ,  secretary  of  the  Stove  Founders'  National  Defense  Association,  says 
that  he  thinks  10  or  12  per  cent  of  the  members  of  this  association  are  running 
open  shops;  tiiat  is,  shops  in  which  no  discrimination  is  made  between  union  and 
nonunion  men.  Two  shops  in  the  association  are  strictly  nonunion — that  is,  the 
firms  will  not  recognize  any  union  rules  whatever,  and  they  employ  mostly  non- 
union men.  The  agreement  between  the  defense  association  and  the  union  has 
had  a  tendency  to  strengthen  the  union  and  to  increase  the  number  of  union 
shops.  Within  the  last  year  one  member  has  unionized  his  foundry  of  his  own 
choice,  and  in  doing  so  has  written  a  letter  for  publication  in  the  journal  of  the  Iron 
Molders*  Union,  from  which  the  following  sentences  are  taken:  ''  My  action  is  the 
result  of  contact  with  the  officers  and  representatives  of  the  Iron  Molders'  Union 
of  North  Anaerica  at  our  conference  meetings.  I  have  been  impressed  with  the 
conservatism  of  your  officers,  from  Mr.  Fox  down,  with  whom  I  have  come  in 
contact,  and  gradually  become  converted  to  the  fact  that  trade  unions  are  all  right 
if  their  leaders  are  conservative  and  fair-minded.  »  •  *  We  have  run  an  open 
shop,  as  all  our  men  must  admit,  successfully,  fairly,  and  with  every  proper  con- 
sideration for  our  employees.  We  wish  now  to  run  a  union  shop  just  as  success- 
fully. "^  The  shop  whose  manager  wrote  this  letter  was  that  in  which  the  first 
struggle  between  the  Stove  Founders'  Defense  Association  and  the  Iron  Molders' 
Union  originated  in  1887.  The  change  of  feeling  of  the  manager  of  it  is  the  best 
proof  of  the  excellent  working  of  the  agreement  and  the  conference  arrangements 
Detween  the  defense  association  and  the  union.  Two  other  shops  have  also  been 
unionized  during  the  last  year.     (808, 864, 872, 878. ) 

2.  Joint  agreements  and  sliding  scales — Amalgamated  Association, — ^Mr.  Schaf- 
FER  says  that  the  Amalgamated  Association  has  worked  on  the  sliding-scale  svstem 
since  its  organization  in  1876.  The  sliding  scale  is  adopted  annually  by  an 
agreement  between  a  committee  of  the  association  and  committees  of  the  manu- 
facturers. At  the  convention  of  the  association  in  1898,  numerous  manufacturers 
were  invited  to  attend  in  person,  and  many  of  them  did  so,  but  the  scale  was  not 
agreed  upon  at  that  time  but  was  adopted  by  committees  as  usual. 

Each  subordinate  lodge  of  the  association  holds  a  special  meeting  during  April 
and  makes  suggestions  as  to  changes  in  the  scales.  These  suggestions  are  printed 
and  submitted  to  the  manufacturers  and  also  to  the  wage  committee  of  the  asso- 
ciation. The  convention  itself  discusses  the  scales  and  tnen  appoints  a  committee 
to  meet  with  the  manufacturers,  this  committee  being  usually  given  plenary 
power. 

In  the  formation  of  the  scale  regard  is  paid  to  the  condition  of  the  business  and 
of  the  markets.  The  access  whicn  the  association  officers  have  to  the  books  of 
the  manufacturers  during  the  year,  in  carrying  out  the  adjustments  of  the  scale, 
puts  them  in  a  position  toknow  the  conditions  in  making  a  new  agreement.  Every 
item  of  cost  in  fumislung  articles  is  considered  and  there  is  no  attempt  made  to 
make  inroads  on  the  profits  of  the  manufacturers.  The  organization  does  not  ask 
all  that  it  can  get,  although  it  undoubtedly  does  get  better  wages  as  a  result  of 
organization.     (883-887, 897. ) 

Mr.  QasJuANJ}  says  that  in  adopting  scales  from  time  to  time  the  iron  and  steel 
workers  first  hold  a  convention  and  formulate  scales  and  demands.  They  then 
appoint  committees  to  confer  with  committees  of  manufacturers  for  each  division 
of  the  trade.  Trade  conditions  are  fully  discussed  by  each  conference  and  usually 
a  decision  is  reached.  In  case  one  or  more  of  the  conference  committees  of  the 
different  divisions  arrive  at  a  settlement  and  the  others  fail  to  do  so,  the  general 
conference  committee  seeks  a  settlement.  If  no  a^eement  is  reached,  the  points 
of  dispute  are  submitted  to  the  sublodges  for  their  vote,  a  two-thii*ds  vote  being 
required  to  sustain  the  demands  of  the  division.     (88. ) 

Mr.  Gtoland  describes  the  sliding-scale  system  in  detail.  A  fixed  selling  price 
is  established  as  a  basis,  and  the  rate  of  wages  for  each  class  of  work  is  fixed  cor- 
responding to  that  selling  price.  Provision  is  made  for  adjustment  in  case  of 
special  qualities  or  brands  or  goods  in  a  fixed  ratio  to  common  goods  as  a  basis.  It 
is  then  agreed  that  for  each  percentage  of  advance  in  price  of  the  product  a 
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slishter  percentage  of  advance  in  wages  shall  be  made.  Similarly^  in  case  of  a 
fall  of  the  price  wages  are  reduced  down  to  a  certain  minimxun;  if  prices  fall 
below  this  wages  remain  unchanged.  Since  prices  of  products  at  different  plants 
are  not  uniform,  the  average  price  is  determined  every  2  months  by  a  joint  commit- 
tee of  manufacturers  ana  of  workers  on  the  basis  of  secret  sworn  statements  by 
selected  mills.  Scales  thus  formed  apply  uniformly  to  iron  mills,  except  in  the 
Eastern  States  where  little  iron  is  now  manufactured;  but  in  the  manufacture  of 
steel  the  different  conditions  and  the  different  character  of  the  products  make 
uniformity  of  wages  impossible.  Such  scales  are  binding  for  1  year  after  sig- 
nature. Employers  usually  keep  faith  and  most  of  them  are  ready  to  agree  to 
scales.  On  refusal  the  amal^mated  association  withholds  its  skilled  labor  and 
usually  succeeds  in  winning  the  point.     (89-97.) 

Mr.  ScHAFFEB  considers  the  sliding-scale  method  the  best  one  for  regulating 
wages.  It  makes  the  conditions  of  labor  as  well  as  those  of  manufacture  more 
stable,  and  especially  curtails  strikes.  The  Amalgamated  Association  has  had  more 
difficulty  as  regards  men  employed  by  the  day  than  as  regards  those  subject  to 
the  scale.     (883-887, 397. ) 

Mr.  Schaffer  says  that  cases  of  disi)ute  seldom  arise  between  employees  and 
manufacturers  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  as  refi^ards  wages,  since  these  are 
fixed  by  annual  agreement.  If,  however,  a  man  feels  that  he  has  been  abused 
in  any  way  and  receives  no  redress  from  his  employer,  he  is  entitled  to  submit  the 
matter  to  a  committee  of  the  mill  employees.  This  committee  must,  if  it  approves 
the  claim,  consult  with  the  manager,  and  if  he  refuses  to  yield,  the  question  wiU 
be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  local  lodge.  If  this  vote  is  favorable  to  the  com- 
plaint of  the  employee,  the  vice-president  of  the  association  for  the  district  may, 
if  he  approves,  call  a  meeting  of  the  district  board,  and  this  board  decides  whether 
there  shall  be  a  strike.  The  employer  has  the  right  to  call  in  the  national  presi- 
dent of  the  association.  Pending  these  deliberations  the  men  continue  to  work, 
even  those  having  the  grievance.    (387.) 

3.  Joint  agreements  and  arbitration — Stove  foundries, — ^Mr.  Hoqan,  secretary 
of  the  Stove  Founders'  National  Defense  Association,  says  that  the  proposal  to 
establish  a  friendly  agreement  between  this  association  and  the  Iron  Molders' 
Union  was  first  brought  forward  by  one  of  the  manufacturers,  who  had  risen 
&om  the  ranks,  had  been  at  one  time  president  of  the  molders'  union,  was  a 
charter  member  of  their  national  organization,  and  still  holds  its  honorary  card. 
He  proposed  to  the  officers  of  the  molders'  union  that  a  conference  6e  held 
looking  to  an  agreement  between  the  union  and  the  defense  association.  The 
conference  was  held  and  the  agreement  was  made  in  1891.  Since  that  time  there 
has  never  been  a  strike  or  a  lockout  among  the  members  of  the  defense  associa- 
tion and  their  emplo3^ees.  Many  questions  come  up  each  year,  but  they  are 
always  settled  in  a  friendly  way  by  the  executive  officers  of  the  2  associations. 
A  conference  committee  is  formed,  consisting  of  3  members  of  the  molders* 
union  and  3  members  of  the  defense  association.  The  members  of  this  com- 
mittee hold  their  offices  from  May  1  to  April  30.  Whenever  a  dispute  arises  between 
a  member  of  the  defense  association  and  his  molders,  if  the  majority  of  the 
molders  are  members  of  the  union,  the  agreement  requires  that  every  effort  be 
first  made  to  settle  the  question  directly  between  the  parties  interested;  but  if  this 
can  not  be  done  it  is  referred  to  the  presidents  of  the  2  associations,  and  they 
consider  it,  either  themselves  or  by  delegates.  If  they  can  not  make  a  decision 
they  may  then  summon  the  conference  committee.  The  decision  of  the  committee 
by  a  majority  vote  is  fin^  and  binding  upon  each  party  for  12  months.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  during  tne  9  years  that  the  agreement  has  lasted,  only  1  case 
has  gone  to  the  conference  committee.  All  other  disputes  have  been  settled  by 
the  presidents  or  their  representatives.  The  agreement  requires  that  while  the 
question  is  under  consideration  there  shall  be  no  strike  or  lockout.  All  the  men 
remain  at  work  as  usual.  When  a  decision  is  reached  it  dates  back  to  the  time 
when  the  question  was  first  raised. 

Mr.  Hogan  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  agreement  does  not  provide  for 
arbitration  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  There  is  no  provision  for  any  umpire. 
Every  question  must  be  settled  by  representatives  of  the  organizations  interested. 

At  the  conference  of  1898  a  clause  was  adopted  with  reference  to  disputes  in 
nonunion  or  open  shops.  It  provides  that  when  a  dispute  arises  in  such  a  shop 
and  can  not  be  amicably  adjusted  between  the  manager  and  his  employees,  *Mt 
shall  be  submitted  for  aajuoication  to  the  presidents  of  the  2  organizations  or 
their  representatives,  without  prejudice  to  the  employees  presenting  said  griev- 
ance." This  does  not  strictly  give  the  union  jurisdiction  over  such  shops;  it  does 
not  authorize  the  enforcement  of  any  union  rules;  but  it  secures  tnlp  union  a 
respectful  hearing  in  every  dispute  in  any  shop  which  contains  even  a  minority 
of  union  molders.    (862-864.) 
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Mr.  Hogan  does  ndt  think  that  arbitration  in  the  strict  sense  offers  th^li^st 
means  of  settling  labor  troubles  in  his  own  trade.  The  agreement  between  the 
stove  founders  and  the  Iron  Holders'  Union  provides  for  the  settlement  of  all 
dispates  by  representatives  of  the  organizations  of  employers  and  employed,  men 
who  are  exx)ert,  familiar  with  all  the  technical  details  of  the  business,  and  there- 
fore capable  of  considering  the  questions  at  issue  intelligently,  and  of  reaching 
a  verdict  which  is  likely  to  be  the  best  that  can  by  any  means  be  obtained.  Mr. 
Hogan  considers  this  a  far  better  plan  tYisxa  that  of  leaving  questions  to  a  disin- 
terested party.  The  disinterested  x>erson  is  almost  sure  to  be  biased  in  one  direc- 
tion or  the  other,  or  at  least  the  party  against  whom  the  decision  goes  is  likely  to 
believe  that  he  is.    (862. ) 

4.  Wage  scales — Stove  founders, — Mr.  Hooan  says  that  in  the  conference  between 
his  association  and  the  Iron  Molders*  Union  a  uniform  scale  of  prices  is  agreed 
upon  for  the  whole  country.  It  is  found  that  there  is  very  little  difference  between 
the  different  portions  of  the  country  with  regard  to  the  prices  of  molding  or  any- 
thing connected  with  the  foundry  business;  the  difference  is  not  more  than  5  per 
cent  anywhere.  While  the  defense  association  can  control  only  its  own  mem- 
bers, the  molders'  union  insists  that  outsiders  also  shall  be  governed  by  the  terms 
of  the  agreement.     (866, 867. ) 

5.  Labor  organizations — Arbitrary  conduct. — Mr.  Hooan,  secretary  of  the  Stove 
Founders'  National  Defense  Association,  says  that  the  Iron  Molders*  Union  of 
North  America  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  powerful  of  the  organizations  repre- 
senting manufacturing  industries  of  a  sx>eciar character,  and  that  up  to  the  year 
1890  it  seemed  to  be  sx)ecially  devoted  to  promoting  strife  and  disorder  in  the 
stove  manufacturing  industry.  He  afterwards  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  he 
has  not  said  that  this  was  the  real  intent  of  the  organization;  his  words  represent 
the  appearance  which  the  conduct  of  the  organization  had  as  seen  from  the 
manufactorert)*  standpoint.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  workmen,  the  course  of 
the  union  would  seem  to  have  been  guided  by  devotion  to  the  workmen's  interests, 
and  to  have  been  made  necessary  by  the  ref ueid  of  the  manufacturers  to  recog- 
nize the  union.  The  city  of  Troy  was  at  one  time  noted  for  stove  manufacture. 
The  trade  has  been  almost  driven  from  the  city  bv  labor  difficulties.  The  last 
great  strike  there  occurred  in  1886,  and  lasted  nearlv  8  months.  Eight  or  9  large 
stove  foundiies  were  involved,  and  nearly  all  of  them  have  since -gone  out  of 
business.  It  was  this  struggle  which  led  to  the  organization  of  the  Stove  Founders' 
National  Defense  Association.    (861 ,  873. ) 

£•  General  conditions  of  labor. — 1.  Employment, — ^Mr.  Garland  tes- 
tifies that  the  average  number  of  days  of  employment  in  puddling  are  from  150  to 
175  per  year;  in  tin-plate  mills,  225  to  250  days.  The  low  number  is  due  to  break- 
^e  of  machinery,  to  inability  to  supply  the  places  of  sick  men,  and  to  the  fact 
that  2  out  of  3  sets  of  men  work  only  5  days  per  week.    (99.) 

2.  Machinery  and  its  effect. — Mr.  Garland,  testifying  in  March,  1899,  says  that 
there  has  been  a  rapid  introduction  of  improved  machinery  in  the  iron  and  steel 
trades  in  recent  yearp.  Production  has  very  greatly  increased,  but  the  increasing 
demand  has  kept  up  the  number  of  employees,  although  at  times  there  is  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  surplus  labor.     (98.) 

Mr.  ScHAFFER,  president  of  the  Amalgamated  Association,  says  that  there  have 
been  many  improvements  in  machinerjr  during  the  past  5  or  10  years  in  the  iron, 
steel,  and  tin  trades.  The  effect  of  the  introduction  of  machinery  has  been  some- 
what to  decrease  the  number  of  men,  although  usually  men  are  not  thrown  out 
entirely,  but  their  positions  are  simply  changed.  The  witness  does  not  think  that 
wages  have  been  reduced  or  that  the  use  of  these  improved  machines  has  brought 
into  the  trade  a  less  skilled  class  of  labor.  Many  machines  are  so  intricate  that 
none  but  highly  skilled  men  can  take  care  of  them.    (389.) 

3.  Wages — Amalgamated  Association. — Mr.  Schaffer  says  that  the  a^eement 
of  the  Amalgamated  Association  for  the  year  beginning  July  1, 1899,  mcreased 
the  base  wages  of  the  various  workers  materially,  although  some  of  the  wages 
were  still  slightly  lower  than  they  were  in  1892.  The  sheet-mill  men  had  suffered 
a  reduction  of  10  -per  cent  in  1893,  and  their  wages  were  increased  in  1899  11.9  per 
cent.  The  wages  of  tin-mill  workers  were  reduced  10  per  cent  in  1898  and  15  per 
cent  more  in  1895,  but  were  increased  7.5  per  cent  in  1897  and  15  per  cent  in  1899, 
while  the  wages  of  workers  in  tin  mills  wnere  the  union  was  not  formerly  recog- 
nized were  increased  by  as  much  as  32  per  cent  in  1899,  when  the  mills  were 
unionized.  The  witness  thinks  that  iron  workers  had  had  their  wages  reduced 
about  30  per  cent  since  1892;  they  were  advanced  25  per  cent  by  the  agreement  of 
1899.  The  witness  believes  that  the  steel  industry  is  on  the  whole  more  pros- 
perous than  during  1892. 

Some  of  the  workers  are  not  paid  by  the  piece  and  are  not  subject  to  the  sliding 
scale,  but  the  association  has  also  secured  advances  in  their  wages. 
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Some  of  the  nonunion  mills  pay  exactly  the  same  wages  as  are  paid  by  the  nnioii 
mills,  but  in  most  of  them  the  wages  are  much  lower. 

At  the  time  of  the  witness's  testimony,  September,  1899,  the  great  increase  in 
the  prices  of  steel,  iron,  and  tin  products  had  not  yet  materially  affected  wages 
through  the  operation  of  the  sliding  scale.  The  wages  for  each  period  of  2  months 
are  based  on  the  prices  received  for  the  preceding  2  months.  The  wages  at  this 
time  were  based  on  the  prices  of  June  and  July,  while  those  prices  in  turn  were 
largely  determined  by  contracts  made  several  months  previously  at  lower  rates. 
The  increase  in  prices  will  affect  later  wages.    (883-386. ) 

4.  Wages — Iron  molders. — Mr.  Hooan,  secretary  of  the  Stove  Founders'  National 
Defense  Association,  says  that  during  the  depression  of  1893  to  1897  the  D^ense 
Association  did  not  make  or  attempt  any  reduction  in  the  wages  of  employees. 
When  the  wave  of  prosperity  came  on  in  1899  the  molders  asked  for  an  advance 
of  15  per  cent,  and  succeeded  im  getting  10  per  cent.  In  1900  they  demanded 
another  15  per  cent;  after  much  odscussion  5  per  cent  was  ultimately  granted, 
making  an  advance  of  15  x)er  cent  within  a  year.  Mr.  H(^an  believes  that  on  the 
whole,  considering  the  purchasing  power  of  money,  molders'  wages  are  better 
to-day  than  ever  before.  Though  the  Defense  Association  has  jurisdiction  only 
over  its  own  members,  the  molders  had  no  trouble  in  getting  the  15  per  cent 
advance  in  every  other  shop  in  the  country  which  they  can  control.    (867, 868. ) 

5.  Wages — Engine  manufacture, — The  Providence  Engineering  Works  pay  their 
men  by  the  hour,  at  rates  ranging  from  22  to  40  cents.  If  a  man  proves  able  to 
do  a  job  in  less  time  than  is  estimated,  he  is  paid  an  increased  rate.  The  work  is 
highly  skilled.    These  wages  are  not  fixed  by  unions.     (Rice,  353, 354.) 

6.  Hours  of  labor, — Mr.  Garla^^d  says  that  the  members  of  the  Amalgamated 
Association  have  an  8-hour  day,  with  3  shifts,  this  system  having  been  introduced 
with  little  difficulty  about  1884.  The  system  was  found  more  convenient  in 
adjusting  shifts  and  advantageous  in  tenmng  to  brine  out  more  efficient  efforts  of 
the  workmen,  so  that  production  has  been  increased  oy  change.    (99.) 

Mr.  ScHAFFEB  says  that  the  iron,  steel,  and  tin  workers  for  the  most  part  have 
secured  the  8-hour  day  and  that  they  all  approve  of  it,  although  perhaps  those 
engaged  in  boiling  ana  puddling  have  objected  that  they  can  not  make  sufficient 
money  in  8  hours.  The  witness  thinks  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  create  a 
sentiment  in- favor  of  6  hours'  work  in  the  rolling  mills.     (391.) 

Mr.  Meisel  says  that  the  usual  hours  of  labor  in  factories  making  printing 
presses  are  10  per  day.  The  Kidder  Press  Company,  of  Boston,  declared  itself 
unable  to  grant  the  demands  of  its  men  for  a  i*eduction  in  hours  on  account  of  the 
competition  of  other  establishments.     ( 349, 350. ) 

7.  Sunday  labor. — Mr.  Schaffer  says  that  the  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers  has  a  rule  against  unnecessary  work  on  Sunday,  and 
that  it  has  succeeded  in  practically  doing  away  with  it  in  the  sheet  and  tin  and 
finishing  mills  and  in  Iwiling.  On  the  other  hand,  employment  of  Sunday  labor 
in  the  steel  mills  has,  if  anything,  increased.  The  association  has  done  its  best, 
especially  by  a  recent  movement,  to  reduce  the  amount  of  such  Sunday  work,  both 
for  ethical  and  spiritual  and  for  physical  reasons.  The  men  were  very  earnest  in 
the  matter.  A  movement  was  started  in  Pittsburg  in  the  fall  of  1898,  meetings 
being  held  and  the  churches  being  asked  to  assist.  It  was  found,  however,  that 
the  assistance  of  the  churches  was  not  very  active.  The  association  thought  it 
"well  to  bring  suit  against  some  of  the  employees  themselves  for  violation  of  the 
Sunday  law  rather  than  to  sue  the  employers.  In  fact,  some  of  the  employees 
wished  to  be  prosecuted,  so  that  they  might  have  the  right  to  sav  that  they  could 
not  work  on  Sunday.  The  movement,  however,  has  had  little  beneficial  effect. 
In  fact,  most  of  the  union  mills  which  work  on  Sunday  are  largely  compelled  to 
do  so  by  their  comx)etitors  who  do  not  employ  union  men.     (391, 392.) 

XV.  GLASS  TRADES. 

A«  Conditions  of  capital  and  business.— 1.  Branches  of  the  glass 
/rade.— Mr.  Addison  Thompson,  secretary  of  the  National  Glass  Company,  says 
that  there  are  4  main  branches  of  the  glass  manufacture:  Flint  glass,  including 
prescription  ware,  pressed  ware,  tableware,  etc.;  window  glass;  plate  fi^ass;  apd 
green  glass,  including  the  manufacture  of  beer  bottles,  fruit  jars,  etc.  The  union 
workmen  in  the  glass  trades  belong  to  4  separate  organizations.    (828.) 

2.  The  National  Glass  Company — Organization  and  capitalization, — Mr.  Addi- 
son Thompson  states  that  the  National  Glass  Company  was  formed  on  November 
1, 1899,  and  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  with  an  authorized 
capital  of  $4,000,000,  of  which  ^,000,000is  outstanding,  and  with  a  bonded  indebted- 
ness of  $2,000,000.   It  includes  19  concerns,  located  in  Indiana,  Ohio,  West  Virginia, 
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PennBylYania,  and  Maryland.  The  capitalization  was  based  on  actnal  valne  as 
appraised  by  competent  committees  nnow  oath.  There  was  no  intervention  of  a 
promoter. 

The  company  became  the  actnal  purchaser  of  the  yarions  concerns  entering  it, 
offering  payment  in  either  cash  or  secnrities.  As  a  matter  of  fact  most  of  the 
preTlons  owners  took  secnrities  in  the  new  comxMny,  and  the  plants  were  retained 
lazgely  nnder  the  same  management  as  before.  The  original  board  of  directors 
was  elected  by  the  management  of  the  old  concerns,  each  casting  1  vote. 

The  company  is  engag^ed  in  the  flint-glass  business,  manufacturing  especially 
tableware,  lamps,  electnc  globes,  etc.  A  yery  large  part  of  its  product  is  used  in 
the  packing  trade.     (828, 829. ) 

Mr,  Fry,  president  of  the  National  Glass  Company,  says  that  this  comxMny 
took  over  the  seyeral  indiyidual  plants  at  a  valuation  niade  under  oath  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  most  experienced  men  that  could  be  found.  Some  men  wanted  to 
sell  tiieir  factories  at  2  or  8  times  their  value,  but  the  comi>any  refused  to  ti^e  in 
any  factory  tiiat  was  not  willing  to  come  in  on  what  was  believed  to  be  an  honest 
basis.  At  the  end  of  8  months  a  statement  was  made  to  the  stockholders,  show- 
ing a  profit  of  10  per  cent  on  the  investment.  Wear  and  tear  was  not  considered, 
and  perhai>s  8  or  4  per  cent  ought  to  be  deducted  for  this.     (897. ) 

3.  ReasoTisfor  consolidation — National  Olass  Company. — Mr.  Fry  says  that  the 
di<<covery  of  natural  gas  was  followed  by  a  ^eat  multiplication  of  glass  works, 
especially  in  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  West  Virgima.  Many  men  went  into  the  busi- 
ness with  very  little  capitEd  or  knowledge  of  business  management,  though  they 
may  have  been  familiar  with  the  processes  of  manufacture.  The  output  of  glass 
increased  largely,  and  competition  was  exceedingly  severe.  Works  which  had 
natural  gas  cud  not  take  account  of  their  fuel  among  their  expenses,  while  fuel 
was  one  of  the  chief  items  of  cost  to  the  older  concerns.  In  many  cases  such 
items  as  wear  and  tear  of  the  factory  seem  to  have  been  overlooked  in  the  esti- 
mates of  cost.  Moreover,  when  the  factories  were  once  established  the  managers 
were  willing  to  run  on  an  exceedingly  small  margin,  even  according  to  their  own 
calculations.  A  pressed  tumbler,  which  sold  26  years  ago  at  83i-  cents  a  dozen 
in  100-barrel  lots,  sold,  about  January  1,  1900,  at  10  to  12  cents,  and  in  some 
instances  at  9  cents  a  dozen.  The  real  cost  of  making  it  was  14  cents  a  dozen. 
A  blown  tumbler,  which  sold  25  years  ago  at  $1  a  dozen,  was  reduced  to  about  20 
cents.  The  cost  of  mi^ng  it  was  then  22  to  25  cents.  Very  few  of  the  factories 
were  making  any  money.  Mr.  Fry  states  that  his  own  establishment,  with  1,100 
employees  and  an  investment  of  $700,000,  *'  did  not  make  a  fair  profit "  for  8  years 
before  the  consolidation.  It  was  this  state  of  things  which  led  Mr.  Fry  to  suggest 
to  some  of  tiie  other  manufacturers  that  it  would  oe  a  just  and  proper  thing  to 
put  all  the  works  under  one  management,  save  such  expenses  as  couid  be  saved, 
"  aod  put  prices  back  to  what  we  believe  we  were  justiy  entitied  to—a  fair  living 
margin."    (896.) 

Mr.  Thompson  declares  that  prior  to  the*  formation  of  the  National  Glass  Com- 
pany excessive  competition,  especially  the  competition  between  union  and  non- 
union plants,  had  reduced  the  profits  of  the  various  establishments  almost  to 
zero,  and  many  of  them  were  losing  money.  The  combination  was  formed  in  the 
hope  of  introducing  economies,  and  also  to  raise  the  price  to  a  point  which  would 
produce  reasonable  profits^    (888, 840. ) 

4.  Economies  of  combination. — The  N'ational  Glass  Company,  says  Mr.  Thohp- 
SOK,  adopted  the  ]^licy  of  retaining  the  officers  and  managers  t>f  the  former  inde- 
raident  concerns  in  practically  the  same  positions,  unless  for  special  reasons.  The 
DQsineas  is  one  involving  great  detail,  and  the  company  believes  the  best  results 
are  obtained  by  allowing  each  establishment  much  freedom  as  to  design  and  meth- 
ods of  marketing  goods.  The  main  office  fixes  a  uniform  price,  collects  accounts, 
bays  material,  and  has  general  supervision.  The  number  of  office  employees  and 
traveting  men  of  the  separate  plants  has  not  been  decreased  but  increased  by 
combination. 

Nevertheless,  through  combination  it  has  been  possible  to  secure,  for  the  benefit 
of  all  tbeplants,  the  expert  skill  and  knowledge  formerly  confined  to  one  or  more 
plants.  The  purchasing  of  raw  material  in  large  quantities  has  resulted  in 
economy.  Combination  has  been  especially  advantageous  in  promoting  export 
trade.  The  individual  concerns,  on  account  of  the  large  expenses,  were  unable 
toprororly  market  their  goods  abroad  as  a  single  large  company  can  do.    (829.) 

Mr.  Fry  says  that  though  it  was  hoped  when  the  company  was  formed  that  a 
urge  part  of  the  traveling  men  employed  by  the  19  separate  concerns  could  be 
9^»ensed  with,  this  has  not  ^et  been  found  practicable.  The  principal  reduction 
in  selling  expenses  has  been  in  dispensing  with  a  great  many  local  agents  in  the 
various  cities  who  were  paid  by  commission.  Tne  different  works  have  their 
Cerent  specialties  which  it  seems  necessary  to  present  to  the  customer  through 
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travelers,  and  trayeling  men  are  continnally  finding  new  uses  to  which  glass  can 
be  pnt,  and  so  enlarging  the  market.     (897, 898. ) 

5.  Effect  of  combination  on  prices  ana  competition, — Mr.  Fry,  without  nnder- 
taking  to  give  the  average  increase  of  prices  which  the  company  has  made,  says 
that  the  common  pressed  tumbler,  which  had  been  selling  at  10  cents  a  dozen 
and  which  cost  14  cents  to  make,  was  advanced  to  16  cents;  and  that  the  blown 
tumbler,  which  cost  22  to  25  cents  to  make  and  which  had  been  selling  at  20  cents, 
was  advanced  to  25.     (896, 897. ) 

Mr.  Fry  adds  that  in  tumblers,  both  pressed  and  blown,  this  company  makes 
fully  75  per  cent  of  the  product  of  the  United  States.  In  what  is  called  strictly 
tableware— dishes,  bowls,  etc. — ^it  makes  less  than  50  per  cent.  There  is  another 
combination  in  the  flint-glass  trade — ^the  United  States  Glass  Company,  which 
has  about  11  plants,  while  the  National  company  has  19.  The  formation  of  the 
National  Glass  (Company,  by  diminishing  the  number  of  separate  establishments, 
has  made  it  easier  to  maintain  prices.  There  is  not  such  a  desire  to  cut  as  there 
was  before.    The  prices  of  all  manufacturers  are  now  about  the  same.     (898.) 

Mr.  Thompson  says  that  the  National  Glass  Company  includes  about  75  per 
cent  of  the  cai)acity  of  the  flint-glass  plants  of  the  country.  He  declares  that 
the  company  is  unable,  even  with  this  percentage  of  output  in  its  control,  to  fix 
arbitrary  prices,  the  25  per  cent  of  outside  plants  being  able  to  exercise  a  power- 
ful influence.  The  witness  declines  to  answer  the  question  whether  there  is  any 
agreement  or  understanding  between  the  company  and  the  outside  concerns  as  to 
prices,  but  states  that  the  prices  of  both  are  essentially  the  same. 

Mr.  Thompson  says  that  prices  have  been  somewhat  raised  by  the  combination, 
but  he  holds  that  this  was  necessary  because  the  former  prices  had  been  unprofit- 
able. As  to  some  particular  articles  there  have  been  considerable  increases,  but 
the  advance  in  others  has  been  very  slight.  The  company  is  now  earning  some- 
what over  6  per  cent  upon  its  capitol.  There  has  been,  since  the  company  was 
formed,  an  increase  of  7i  per  cent  in  wages,  which  amount  to  about  66  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  production,  and  the  prices  of  some  of  the  raw  materials  have 
increased  materially  also.  Thus  the  price  of  soda  ash  has  risen  40  per  cent  and 
there  has  been  an  advance  in  nitrate  of  soda  on  account  of  l^e  increase  in  ocean 
freights.  The  increase  in  wages  and  raw  materials,  however,  does  not,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  -witness,  equal  that  in  the  price  of  the  finished  product. 

Mr.  Thompson  declares  further  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  National  Glass 
Company  to  maintain  arbitrary  high  prices  because  of  the  reduction  in  the 
demand  for  the  product  which  would  follow.  Thus  tumblers  and  similar  articles 
can  be  sold  to  packers  of  fruits,  meats,  etc. ,  at  low  prices,  but  if  the  prices  were 
raised  other  containers  would  be  used  or  the  consumer  would  cease  to  use  the 
product.  Combination  in  the  glass  business  merely  enables  manufacturers  to 
earn  a  reasonable  dividend,  which  they  could  not  do  previously.     (838-840.) 

6.  Amerncan  Window  Glass  Company — Control  of  trade, — Mr.  Hammett,  a 
window-glass  cutter,  says  that  the  American  Window  Glass  Company,  the 
so-called  combine,  claims  to  have  about  1,700  pots,  while  the  independents  and 
cooi)eratives  outside  have  probably  about  1,000  or  1,100.  The  combination  has 
not  been  able  to  operate  its  full  number  for  lack  of  competent  woxkmen.  It  has 
been  sometimes  from  25  to  30  per  cent  short,    A  pot  calls  for  1  blower.     (926.) 

7.  Export  trade  in  flint  glass, — Mr.  Fry,  president  of  the  National  Glass  Com- 
pany, says  that  this  company  is  now  exporting  25  per  cent  of  its  product.    The 

S rices  on  goods  exported  are  probably,  on  an  average,  about  10  per  cent  less  than 
omestic  prices  for  the  same  goods.  It  is  necessary  to  sell  very  close  in  the  foreign 
trade  because  of  the  competition  of  Belgium.  While  an  American  workman 
makes  $5  a  day,  working  8  hours,  on  tumblers,  a  Belgian  works  12  hours  and  earns 
about  $1 .  The  advantage  which  we  have  is  in  our  improved  machinery,  by  the  use 
of  which  a  man  produces  more  and  better  goods  in  a  given  time. 

It  seems  better  to  ship  goods  abroad  at  almost  no  profit  and  keep  the  factories 
running,  so  that  the  workmen  may  get  their  wages.     (903.) 

Mr.  Thompson  says  that  the  formation  of  the  combination  has  enabled  it  to 
develop  its  export  trade  very  materially.  It  now  ships  about  7  per  cent  of  its 
product  abroad,  especially  to  England,  Australia,  South  America,  Cuba,  and 
Porto  Rico. 

The  price  of  goods  exported  by  the  National  Glass  Company  averages  about  15 
-per  cent  lower  than  goods  sold  in  the  home  market.  It  is  necessary  to  mark  the 
prices  lower  because  the  goods  manufactured  in  Belgium  and  France,  although 
made  in  a  different  way,  can  be  substituted  for  those  made  in  this  country.  China 
goods  can  also  be  substituted  for  glass.  Forei^  sales  are  usually  made  at  a 
lower  relative  selling  expense  than  those  in  this  country.  Moreover,  the  fixed 
charges  of  manufacturing  are  the  same  whether  the  product  is  greater  or  less. 
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By  increasmg  the  outpnt  the  fixed  charges  are  distribnted  over  a  larger  amonnt 
or  production,  and  the  manufacturer  can  afford  to  sell  the  surplus  at  a  lower  rate. 
Mr.  Thompeon  believes  that  it  is  a  common  practice  of  American  manufacturers 
as  regards  their  export  trade,  and  that  it  is  also  amon^  foreign  manufactorers. 
The  foreign  manufacturers  have  not  only  been  competing  with  our  own  by  cut- 
ting inices,  bat  they  have  granted  long  credit,  and  nave  sometimes  taken  pay- 
ment in  the  products  of  the  conntry  instead  of  in  cash.     (829-831.) 

8.  Tariffs  and  import  trade. — Mr.  Fry  says  that,  while  there  are  many  rates  of 
tariff  on  flint  glass,  the  average  is  about  30  per  cent.  He  declares  that  the  flint- 
glass  industry  could  not  have  assumed  its  present  position  if  the  tariff  had  not 
secm^  it  a  home  market.  Improved  machinery  now  enables  American  manu- 
facturers not  only  to  hold  the  home  market,  but  to  sell  to  some  extent  in  foreign 
countries.     ( 903. ) 

Mr.  Thompson  says  that  the  flint  glass  imported  into  this  country  is  chiefly 
blown  goods,  such  as  blown  tumblers,  jugs,  shades,  electric  bulbs,  and  the  like. 
Certain  kinds  of  staple  cut  goods,  such  as  tumblers  and  ornamental  prisms  for 
chandeliers,  are  also  imported.  Speaking  generally,  the  goods  that  can  be 
imported  are  those  which  require  much  labor  and  are  not  produced  largely  by 
machinery.  The  cheap  cut  glass,  for  instance,  is  made  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
houses  of  families  which  have  their  own  little  water  power,  and  which  cut  the 
glass  in  the  evening  after  working  through  the  day  at  other  pursuits.  He  has 
been  told  that  people  do  this  work  at  rates  which  bring  them  less  than  20  cents 
for  ten  hours'  labor.  In  this  country  from  |2.50  to  $4  a  day  is  paid  for  the  same 
work.     (829,830.) 

Mr.  Hamicbtt,  a  window-glass  cutter,  says  that  wages  in  his  trade  are  some- 
what regulated  by  the  tariff,  and  that  without  the  tariff  the  trade  could  not  exist. 
(925.) 

9.  Output  and  prosperity  of  trade. — Mr.  Hayes,  president  of  the  Glass  Bottle 
Blowers  Association,  says  tnat  the  profit  of  manufacturers  in  that  trade  has 
increased  as  compared  with  20  years  ago,  despite  the  fall  of  prices.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  Siemens  tank,  furnace,  and  otner  improved  methods  has  enabled 
workmen  to  double  their  output.  Plants  have  increased  immensely  in  size  and  pro- 
duction is  enormous.  The  manufacturers  have  an  organization,  including  such 
as  employ  union  men  only,  which  fixes  prices.  They  will  almost  certainly  be  forced 
to  form  a  trust  soon.     (107, 108.) 

Mr.  Hammett  thinks  that  the  introduction  of  natural  gas  as  a  fuel  was  of 
advantage  to  both  manufacturers  and  workmen.  Whether  or  not  it  raised  wages, 
it  made  more  work  and  produced  better  glass.  The  use  of  the  natural  gas  in  flat- 
tening gave  a  very  briffht,  clean  surface,  free  from  sulphur,  which  makes  the  sur- 
face of  the  glass  turn  blue  or  white.     (926.) 

10.  Wages,  proportion  of  product,  unndow  glass. — Mr.  Hamhett,  a  window- 
glass  cutter,  supposes  that  75  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  window  glass  goes  in  wages, 
or  perhaps  more  in  some  cases.     (927. ) 

B.  Ijabor  organizations. — 1.  Flint  Glass  Workers*  Union,  (a)  Organi- 
zation and  membership. — Mr.  Kunzler,  president  of  the  Flint  Glass  Workers' 
Union,  says  that  this  organization  was  formed  in  1878.  Before  that  time  the 
flint-glass  workers  were  under  the  Knights  of  Labor.  The  present  membership 
is  about  9,800.  It  has  increased  about  2.000  in  the  last  year,  partly  through  the 
formation  of  the  National  Glass  Company  and  the  unionizing  of  the  nonunion 
plants  which  came  into  it.  Of  the  seven  nonunion  plants  which  went  into  the 
combmatlon.  two  had  formerly  been  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  union,  but  had 
passed  out  of  it  through  disimtes  over  wages.  Mr.  Kunzler  supposes  that  the 
union  now  controls  about  85  per  cent  of  the  flint-glass  trade,  lue  15  per  cent 
outside  includes  some  workmen  making  whisky  flasks,  who  are  not  skilledenough 
to  hold  a  position  in  a  union  house.  In  1878  the  union  probably  did  not  control 
40  per  cent  of  the  trade. 

The  union  embraces  several  different  departments  of  work.  Besides  the  table- 
ware and  iron-mold  branch,  which  covers  the  business  of  the  National  Glass  (I!om- 
pany,  there  are  the  chimney  department,  the  bottle  department,  and  the  shade  and 
electric-bulb  department.  Each  of  these  branches  works  under  different  man- 
agement and  meets  a  different  committee  of  manufacturers.     (931-933.) 

Mr.  Fby  thinks  that  before  the  National  Glass  (Company  was  formed  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  flint-glass  workers  of  the  country  were  union  men.  Five  of  the 
plants  which  are  now  owned  by  the  National  Glass  Company,  including  the 
largest  of  aU,  were  then  nonunion  and  have  since  been  unionized.    (899, 900.) 

(o)  Finances  and  benefits — Flint-glass  workers. — Mr.  Kunzler  says  that  his 
union  as  a  national  body  pays  no  benefits,  except  that  for  lockouts  and  strikes. 
The  local  unions  have  sick  and  death  benefits.    The  per  capita  tax  is  at  present  23 
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them  to  gain  anv  adyantage  by  using.    The  ideas  of  the  union  workmen  have 
very  materially  changed  on  this  point.    (885,  836.) 

9.  Methods  of  declaring  strikes, — During  the  session  of  the  general  convention 
of  the  Glass  Bottle  Blowers*  Association  a  majority  of  the  delegates  to  the  con- 
vention only  can  declare  a  strike,  but  when  it  is  not  in  session  two-thirds  of  the 
executive  committee  and  the  president  of  the  general  organization  may  order  a 
strike.  In  either  case  the  slrike  is  declared  only  after  conciliation  has  been 
attempted.  Individuals  or  local  unions  refusing  to  work  without  such  authoriza- 
tion are  exx>elled  from  the  union.    (Hates,  104, 110.) 

€•  Relations  of  employers  and  employees.— 1.  Joint  agreements 
and  wage  scales — Flint-glass  trade. — Mr.  Thompson,  secretary  of  the  National 
Glass  Comx>any,  states  that  the  system  of  annual  agreements  nzlng  the  scale  of 
wages  and  conditions  of  labor  has  existed  in  the  mnt-glass  trade  for  about  15 
years.  The  methods  and  rules  have  varied  from  time  to  time,  but  during  the 
past  5  years  have  been  essentially  unchanged.  This  system,  of  course,  applies 
only  to  conceme  employing  union  men. 

l!he  manufacturers  in  the  flint-glass  trade  have  an  association.  This  elects  a 
committee  of  5  members  to  negotiate  with  a  similar  committee  elected  by  the 
organization  of  employees— the  American  Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union.  The  joint 
committee  meets  aoout  January  1st  to  arrange  for  the  scale  to  cover  the  year  begin- 
ning July  1st  succeeding.  Each  side  submits  to  the  joint  committee  proposed 
changes  in  the  former  scales  and  rules.  The  committees  of  the  union  have  arwavs 
declared  that  they  did  not  have  the  authority  to  make  final  terms,  but  were  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  local  unions.  Mr.  Thompson,  however,  has  never 
known  of  an  mstance  in  which  an  action  of  the  workers'  committee  has  not  been 
upheld  by  the  union.  The  manufacturers*  committee,  although  instructed  as  to 
certain  points,  is  usually  given  full  power  to  act.     (828,  882,  834,  835.) 

Mr.  Fry,  president  of  the  National  Glass  Company,  says  that  3  representatives 
of  his  company  met  with  7  men  from  the  workers'  union  and  had  no  difficulty  in 
settling  the  working  scale.  He  believes  that  men  generally  want  to  be  fair  when 
they  find  that  the  manufacturers  want  to  treat  them  fairly.  He  believes  that  the 
forming  of  a  scale  of  prices  and  hours  of  labor  to  last  a  definite  time,  would  be 
beneficial  to  both  parties  if  it  was  universal.    (900.) 

Mr.  Thompson  is  unwilling  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the  majority  of 
the  directors  of  the  National  Glass  Company  prefer  the  system  of  joint  agree- 
ments, involving  the  exclusive  employment  of  union  men,  to  the  system  of 
employing  only  nonunion  men.  The  company  was  practically .  comx>elled  to 
unionize  all  its  plants,  and  the  witness  thinks  that  some,  at  least,  of  its  officers  wouTd 
still  prefer  the  nonunion  system.  Mr.  Thompson  himself,  however,  believes  that 
it  is  an  advantage  to  the  employers  as  well  as  to  the  employees  to  employ  only  union 
men,  and  to  maintain  the  system  of  joint  agreements.  It  strengthens  the  employ- 
ers' organization,  and  makes  it  possible  to  introduce  economies  in  manufacture 
and  to  find  wider  markets.  The  certainty  that  for  a  given  period  there  will  be  no 
strike,  enables  the  manufacturers  to  make  contracts  on  a  definite  basis. 

Mr.  Thompson  thinks  that  wherever  such  a  system  as  has  been  adopted  in  the 
glass  trade  is  conveniently  applicable,  it  offers  the  best  solution  of  the  labor  problem, 
I)articularly  if  both  sides  are  disposed  to  act  fairly.  In  fact,  manufacturers  are 
compelled  to  be  moderate  in  their  positions  toward  labor  because  a  strike  means 
to  them  a  large  loss  on  account  of  the  fixed  charges  which  continue  whether  the 
plant  is  operating  or  not.  The  officers  of  trade  unions  are  also  usually  inclined 
to  be  fair,  but  are  sometimes  compelled  to  do  things  which  they  do  not  approve 
because  of  the  demands  of  the  members.  The  conditions  of  the  different  plants  in 
the  glass  trade  are  closely  similar,  so  that  a  uniform  wa^e  scale  is  applicable,  but 
the  system  would  not  be  satisfactory  where  widely  different  conditions  exist. 
Many  strikes  have  been  caused  by  attempts  to  enforce  a  uniform  scale  under 
widely  different  circumstances.     ( 831 ,  835 ,  837. ) 

Mr.  Thompson  states  that  there  have  always  been  a  considerable  number  of 
flint-glass  manufacturers  who  have  employed  only  nonunion  men,  while  other 
manufacturers  have  employed  exclusively  union  men.  Nonunion  manufacturers 
made  their  own  rules  and  hired  their  workmen  individually.  Their  competition 
was  formerly  a  serious  menace  to  the  manufacturers  employing  union  men.  This 
was  sx)ecially  the  case  so  long  as  the  union  limited  the  number  of  articles  which 
could  be  made  in  a  given  time  by  fixing  a  maximum  "  move."  Moreover,  non- 
union factories  made  use  of  improved  machinery  which  the  union  would  not  i)er- 
mit  employers  to  use.  Mr.  Thompson  believes  that  the  ideas  of  the  union  men  as 
to  restricting  output  have  changed  materially.    (835, 836. ) 

Mr.  Fry  says  tnat  when  the  combination  was  formed  it  was  found  that  his 
own  establishment,  which  employed  nonunion  men,  was  paying  about  10  per  cent 
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time  to  time  these  are  adyanced  to  less  skilled  positions  without  serving  a  regular 
apprenticeship.  Where  the  apprenticeship  is  entered  into  it  is  usually  faithfully 
carried  out.     (882,  884.) 

Hr.  KuNZLEB,  president  of  the  Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union,  says  that  in  the 
bottle  department  1  apprentice  is  allowed  to  15  journeymen.  Last  year  it  was  1 
to  20.  It  was  changed  to  1  to  15  because  there  was  a  scarcity  of  blowers.  If  the 
union  can  not  furnish  enough  competent  men,  the  manufacturers  have  the  right 
to  seek  them  wherever  they  can  get  them.  In  the  press  and  iron-mold  depart- 
ments 2  apprentices  are  allowed  to  each  10  pots  in  operation.     (987.) 

(5)  Window-glcLSs  workers. — The  apprenticeship  system  persists  among  the 
window-glass  blowers,  but  it  is  under  strict  confroTof  the  union.  The  number  of 
apprentices  is  limited  to  from  10  to  20  per  cent  of  the  workers.  The  apprentices 
are  paid  little,  but  soon  become  competent  as  ioumeymen,  even  before  tne  expira- 
tion of  the  8  years  of  indenture.  No  one  is  auowed  to  make  a  profit  from  appren- 
tices.   (Campbell,  45.) 

(c)  windouyglass  cutters. — ^Mr.  Hahmett  says  that  apprentices  in  the  ^lass- 
cutting  trade  are  taken  by  individual  members,  and  only  after  an  application  to 
the  league  and  a  grant  of  permission.  The  apprentice  works  for  8  years,  helping 
the  cutter,  and  receives  no  wages  whatever.  Apprentices  are  likely  to  be  sons  or 
brothers  of  the  journeymen  who  take  them.  At  the  end  of  8  years  they  are  rec- 
ognized as  journeymen  and  taken  into  the  union.    (928. ) 

(d)  OUui-hottle  blowers. — The  trade  union  agrees  to  allow  one  apprentice  for 
every  15  journeymen.  Employers  select  their  own  apprentices  and  pay  them  half 
wages.  They  insist  on  a  term  of  5  years,  although  the  apprentice  ordinarily 
becomes  thoroughlv  competent  within  8  years.  Boys  are  employed  as  tenders 
often  several  years  before  they  become  apprentices.  Because  of  the  limitation  of 
number  of  apprentices  the  trade  union  becomes  responsible  to  employers  to  fur- 
nish sufficient  men  when  needed.  It  can  not  be  expected,  however,  to  support 
men  in  idleness  7  or  8  months  waiting  for  an  employer  to  start  his  works.  (  Hayes  , 
110.) 

6.  Attitude  toivard  nonunion  labor. — Members  of  the  union  realize  that  wages 
can  not  be  kept  up  unless  practically  all  glass-bottle  blowers  are  brought  into  the 
organization.    Manufacturers  themselves  urge  the  same  necessity.    (Hayes,  108, 

7.  Limitation  of  work,  (a)  Flint-glass  workers. — Mr.  Thompson  states  that  up 
to  4  years  a^  "shops"  or  gangs  in  the  flint-glass  trade  were  permitted  by  the 
union  to  mskke  only  a  fixed  number  of  articles  in  a  given  time.  This  limitation 
was  abolished  because  it  hampered  union  factories  in  competition  with  nonunion. 
The  abolition  of  it,  Mr.  Thompson  declares,  strengthened  the  union  more  than 
anjrthing  else  that  has  been  done  in  many  years.  It  removed  a  strong  argument 
against  the  imion,  and  he  understands  that  it  increased  the  average  wages  of  the 
union  men  about  40  per  cent,     r 833,885. ) 

{b)  Window-glass  cutters. — Mr.  Hammett,  a  window-glass  cutter,  states  that 
his  union  limits  the  amount  of  work  a  man  may  do  in  a  month,  but  the  limit  is 
so  liberal  that  he  thinks  most  cutters  work  about  10  hours  a  day.  The  limitation 
was  adopted  to  keep  men  from  working  more  than  they  ought  to  and  takmg  too 
Kttle  time  for  reamng  and  education.  Some  used  to  work  until  10  or  11  o'clock 
at  night  and  on  Sundays.  It  was  believed  that  they  could  get  just  as  much 
money,  and  probably  more,  for  working  a  reasonable  length  of  time.     (927. ) 

8.  Attitude  toward  machinery.— Mr.  Fby  asserts  that  m  the  flint-glass  trade  it 
was  the  understanding  of  the  men  for  years,  especially  in  the  union  houses,  that 
if  a  man  was  given  a  piece  of  new  machinery  to  work  he  ought  to  do  everything 
he  could  to  make  it  a  failure.  In  9  cases  out  of  10  it  was  a  failure  in  all  nouses 
run  by  union  labor.  In  Mr.  Fry's  own  establishment,  which  was  nonunion,  there 
was  more  advance  in  machinery  in  the  last  10  years  than  in  all  the  history  of  the 
glass  business  in  the  past  put  together  and  m  all  the  other  houses  combined. 
Mr.  Pry  believes,  however,  that  the  union  men  have  increased  in  wisdom  on 
this  pomt.  At  the  time  of  the  last  conference  the  leaders  seemed  to  recognize 
that  automatic  machinery  had  come  to  stay,  and  the  president  of  the  union  said 
to  his  men,  **  It  is  our  interest  and  our  duty  to  our  employers  to  do  the  very  best 
we  can  with  improved  machinery."    (901.) 

Mr.  Fry  declares  that  **in  almost  every  instance  the  effect  of  improvements 
made  has  not  been  to  lower  wages  or  curtail  the  number  of  employees,  but  simply 
to  make  their  labor  lighter.  It  pves  employment  to  a  different  class  of  men. 
There  are  more  mechanics,  machinists,  and  aesigners  employed  in  glass  works 
than  ever  before,  and  a  better  class — a  new  class  of  artisans."    (901.) 

Mr.  Thompson  believes  that  the  nonunion  flint-glass  factories  which  have  been 
SQccessful  have  succeeded  largely  by  means  of  the  improved  machinery,  which 
the  labor  organizations  would  not  let  the  union  factories  use,  or  would  not  allow 
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Originally  each  side  distmsted  the  other  and  conflicts  were  warm,  bnt  at  present 
relations  are  firiendly.  Members  of  local  unions  refusing  to  abide  by  this  scale 
are  expelled.     (102.) 

Manufacturers  have  gradually  come  to  learn  that  business  is  safer  when  workers 
are  organized,  since  thus  each  manufacturer  can  know  what  his  competitor  pays 
for  each  class  of  goods.  There  is  an  organization  of  employers,  including  all 
except  the  more  Eastern  establishments,  which  employs  union  labor  exclusiYely 
and  nxee  uniform  selling  prices  on  the  basis  of  wages.  Manufacturers  having  no 
uniform  wages  cut  below  these  prices.  The  manufacturers  who  are  organized 
desire  all  workmen  to  be  brought  into  the  union.     (Hates,  102, 103, 108.) 

8.  Joint  agreements — Window-gUus  trade. — Mr.  Kammbtt  states  that  the  annual 
agreement  of  the  glass  cutters  with  the  manufacturers  establishes  a  general 
wage  scale  for  the  whole  country,  though  some  small  differences  of  wages  are 
fixed  for  the  different  districts  to  make  up  for  differences  in  the  cost  of  fuel  and 
other  expenses.     (925.) 

The  agreement  lor  tne  blast  of  1900  and  1901  provides  for  the  reference  of  con- 
troversies to  the  chairmen  of  the  wages  committees,  and  for  the  selection  of  a 
referee  by  them  if  they  can  not  agree.  The  referee  is  to  be  a  disinterested  per- 
son not  connected  with  the  glass  business.  There  is  to  be  no  strike  or  lockout 
pending  the  decision.     (926.) 

4.  Arvitration  of  disputes — Flint-glass  trade. — Mr.  Kunzl.bb,  president  of  the 
Flint  Glass  Workers*  Union ,  says  that  in  some  departments  of  the  flint  glass  manu- 
facture there  is  an  arbitration  committee,  consisting  of  2  manufacturers  and  2 
workmen,  to  which  disputes  are  submitted.  Pending  the  decision  there  is  no 
interruption  of  work  by  either  side.  No  fifth  person  is  cidled  in  as  arbitrator  or 
umpire.  There  has  never  been  need  of  one;  and,  while  a  man  of  ordinanr  intel- 
ligence could  decide  the  most  of  the  controversies,  there  are  some  on  which  an 
outsider  could  hardly  give  a  fair  decision  for  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  trade. 
(984,  985,  988.) 

The  rules  of  the  joint  agreement  in  the  flint-glass  trade  provide  that  disagree- 
ments shall  be  settled  in  the  factory  if  possible,  but  in  case  of  fidlure  shall  be 
referred  to  the  general  joint  committee;  pending  their  decision  there  shall  be  no 
cessation  of  work.  Since  difficulties  frequently  grow  out  of  misunderstandings 
or  iU  feelings,  they  can  usually  be  settled  by  such  independent  committee.  Most 
of  the  appeals  to  the  committee,  however,  are  as  to  the  '*  move  "  or  wages  on  new 
articles  not  provided  for  in  the  annual  agreement. 

5.  Strikes  in  the  flint-glass  trade. — Mr.  Thompson  says  that  notwithstanding 
the  system  of  annuiu  joint  agreements  there  were  formerly  quite  numerous  strikes 
in  the  flint-glass  trade.  These  were  especially  caused  bv  the  refusal  of  the 
workers  to  grant  concessions  which  were  necessary  to  enable  the  manufacturers 
to  compete  with  nonunion  factories.  The  la»t  important  strike  occurred  several 
years  ago  in  the  plant  of  the  United  States  Glass  Company,  which  had  brought 
together  16  concerns.  The  company  insisted  on  the  elimination  of  the  rule 
fixing  a  maximum  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  a  da;$r.  The  strike  lasted  2  or  3 
years  and  was  disastrous  to  both  sides.  The  company  is  now  operating  only  6  or 
8  plants,  but  these  it  finally  succeeded  in  filling  with  nonunion  men.  Since  that 
time  the  workers  have  more  fully  realized  the  necessity  of  making  concessions. 
(886,  837.) 

Mr.  KuNZLER,  president  of  the  Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union,  states  that  all  the 
16  factories  which  were  taken  over  by  the  United  States  Glass  Company  in  1890 
were  union  factories,  and  continued  to  be  so  until  September,  1893.  Then  there 
was  a  lockout  which  continued  8^  years,  till  the  workmen  yielded  and  gave  i>er- 
mission  to  such  members  of  the  union  as  desired  to  work  with  the  nonunion 
employees.  The  company  took  advantage  of  'the  hard  times  and  slack  business 
to  get  rid  of  the  union.  It  got  a  few  deserters  from  the  union,  and  taught  green 
hands,  but  it  is  only  operating  6  of  its  16  plants.     (938, 934,  »87.) 

6.  Strikes  and  lockouts — Wi'ndov>-ylass  trade. — Mr.  Hammett,  a  window-glass 
cutter,  stated  that  at  the  time  of  his  testimony,  October  4, 1900,  the  usual  annual 
agreement  between  the  window-glass  cutters  and  the  manufacturers  had  not  been 
si^ed  with  the  American  Window  Glass  Company,  the  so-called  combine,  though 
it  had  been  signed  with  the  independent  manufacturers.  The  dispute  with  tne 
combine  was  not  over  wages.  It  was  simply  a  question  of  union  jurisdiction. 
The  cutters*  league  had  refrained  from  asking  any  advance  in  wages,  though  the 
allied  trades  were  getting  advances  of  from  5  to  8  per  cent.  The  cutters'  league 
had  preferred  to  make  an  attempt  to  get  full  control  of  the  trade.  It  had  said  to 
the  manufacturers  that  its  memoers  would  not  work  in  any  factory  with  blowers 
who  belonged  to  L.  A.  300  until  L.  A.  800  gave  up  the  cutting  trade.  L.  A.  300  had 
only  about  13  cutters,  foreigners,  most  of  them  from  Belgium.    The  cutters'  league 
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time  to  time  tbeee  are  advanced  to  less  skilled  positions  without  serving  a  regular 
apprenticeship.  Where  the  apprenticeship  is  entered  into  it  is  usually  faithfully 
carried  out.     (832,  834. ) 

Mr.  KuNZLEB,  president  of  the  Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union,  sayB  that  in  the 
bottle  department  1  apprentice  is  allowed  to  15  journeymen.  Last  year  it  was  1 
to  20.  It  was  chan^ea  to  1  to  15  because  there  was  a  scarcity  of  blowers.  If  the 
union  can  not  furnish  enough  competent  men,  the  manufacturers  have  the  right 
to  seek  them  wherever  they  can  get  them.  In  the  press  and  iron-mold  depart- 
ments 2  apprentices  are  allowed  to  each  10  pots  in  operation.     (087.) 

(b)  Wiridcnjiyglass  toorkers, — The  apprenticeship  system  persist  among  the 
window-glass  olowers,  but  it  is  under  strict  controrof  the  union.  The  number  of 
apprentices  is  limited  to  from  10  to  20  per  cent  of  the  workers.  The  apprentices 
are  paid  little,  but  soon  become  competent  as  ioumeymen,  even  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  3  years  of  indenture.  No  one  is  allowed  to  make  a  profit  from  appren- 
tices.   (Campbell,  45.) 

(c)  Windouyglass  cutters, — Mr.  Hahuett  says  that  apprentices  in  the  ^lass- 
cutting  trade  are  taken  by  individual  members,  and  only  after  an  application  to 
the  league  and  a  grant  of  permission.  The  apprentice  works  for  8  years,  helping 
the  cutter,  and  receives  no  wages  whatever.  Apprentices  are  likely  to  be  sons  or 
brothers  of  the  journeymen  who  take  them.  At  the  end  of  3  years  they  are  rec- 
ognized as  journeymen  and  taken  into  the  union.     (928.) 

(d)  Olasi^ttle  bUrwers, — The  trade  union  agrees  to  allow  one  apprentice  for 
every  15  journeymen.  Employers  select  their  own  apprentices  and  pay  them  half 
wages.  They  insist  on  a  term  of  5  ^ears,  although  the  apprentice  ordinarily 
becomes  thoroughly  competent  withm  8  years.  Boys  are  employed  as  tenders 
often  several  years  before  they  become  apprentices.  Because  of  the  limitation  of 
number  of  apprentices  the  trade  union  becomes  responsible  to  employers  to  fur- 
nish sufficient  men  when  needed.  It  can  not  be  expected,  however,  to  support 
men  in  idleness  7  or  8  months  waiting  for  an  employer  to  start  his  works.  (Hayes, 
110.) 

6.  Attitude  toward  nonunion  labor. — Members  of  the  union  realize  that  wages 
can  not  be  kept  up  unless  practically  all  glass-bottle  blowers  are  brought  into  the 
organization.  Manufacturers  themselves  urge  the  same  necessity.  (Hates,  103, 
108.) 

7.  Limitation  of  teork.  (a)  Flint-glass  workers.— Wr.  Thompson  states  that  up 
to  4  years  ago  ** shops"  or  gangs  in  the  ilint-glass  trade  were  x>ermitted  by  the 
union  to  ma&e  only  a  fixed  number  of  articles  in  a  given  time.  This  limitation 
was  abolished  because  it  hampered  union  factories  in  competition  with  nonunion. 
The  abolition  of  it,  Mr.  Thompson  declares,  strengthened  the  union  more  than 
anything  else  that  has  been  done  in  many  years.  It  removed  a  strong  argument 
against  the  union,  and  he  understands  that  it  increased  the  average  wages  of  the 
union  men  about  40  per  cent.     (883,835.) 

(b)  Window-glass  cutters. — ^Mr.  Hammett,  a  window-glass  cutter,  states  that 
his  union  limits  the  amount  of  work  a  man  may  do  in  a  month,  but  the  limit  is 
so  liberal  that  he  thinks  most  cutters  work  about  10  hours  a  day.  The  limitation 
was  adopted  to  keep  men  from  working  more  than  they  ought  to  and  taking  too 
little  time  for  reading  and  education.  Some  used  to  work  until  10  or  11  o'clock 
at  night  and  on  Sundays.  It  was  believed  that  they  could  get  just  as  much 
money,  and  probably  more,  for  working  a  reasonable  lenj^h  of  time.     (927. ) 

8.  Attitude  toward  mojchinery. — Mr.  Fry  asserts  that  in  the  flint-glass  trade  it 
was  the  understanding  of  the  men  for  vears,  especially  in  the  union  houses,  that 
if  a  man  was  given  a  piece  of  new  machinery  to  work  he  ought  to  do  everything 
he  could  to  make  it  a  failure.  In  9  cases  out  of  10  it  was  a  failure  in  all  houses 
run  by  union  labor.  In  Mr.  Fry's  own  establishment,  which  was  nonunion,  there 
was  more  advance  in  machinery  in  the  last  10  years  than  in  all  the  history  of  the 
glass  business  in  the  past  put  together  and  in  all  the  other  houses  combined. 
Mr.  Pry  believes,  however,  that  the  union  men  have  increased  in  wisdom  on 
this  x>omt.  At  the  time  of  the  last  conference  the  leaders  seemed  to  recognize 
that  automatic  machinery  had  come  to  stay,  and  the  president  of  the  union  said 
to  his  men,  "  It  is  our  interest  and  our  duty  to  our  employers  to  do  the  very  best 
we  can  with  improved  machinery. "    (90 1 . ) 

Mr.  Pry  declares  that  **  in  almost  every  instance  the  effect  of  improvements 
made  has  not  been  to  lower  wages  or  curtail  the  number  of  employees,  but  simply 
to  make  their  labor  lighter.  It  ^ves  emplovment  to  a  different  class  of  men. 
There  are  more  mechanics,  machinists,  and  designers  employed  in  glass  works 
than  ever  before,  and  a  better  class — a  new  class  of  artisans."    (901.) 

Mr.  Thompson  believes  that  the  nonunion  flint-glass  factories  which  have  been 
successful  have  succeeded  largely  by  means  of  the  improved  machinery,  which 
the  labor  organizations  would  not  let  the  union  factories  use,  or  would  not  allow 
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the  formation  of  the  National  Glass  Company  a  new  agreement  has  been  reached 
which  reduces  hours  about  2i  per  cent,  ana  increases  wages  about  5  per  cent. 
Mr.  Thompson,  however,  does  not  ascribe  this  increase  especially  to  the  formation 
of  the  combination,  since  the  new  agreement  was  made  by  all  union  manufac- 
turers, including  many  not  in  the  combination.  Mr.  Thompson  does  not  consider 
that  the  work  of  flint-glass  men  is  more  trying  on  account  of  heat  and  other  con- 
ditions than  that  of  iron  and  steel  workers.     (838, 834, 838.) 

Mr.  KuNZLER,  president  of  the  Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union,  states  that  the 
average  wage  of  his  members  last  year  for  52  weeks  was  about  $12.80.  The 
actualjpericS  of  work  is  not  over  10  months.     (936.) 

Mr.  Kunzler  says  that  in  the  flintrglass  manufacture  there  is  a  sliding  wage 
scale  on  iust  one  article — ^tumblers.  The  union  does  not  like  the  sliding  scale. 
It  must  De  based  on  certain  rebates  and  discounts  which  are  hard  to  find  out. 
The  union  has  to  depend  largely  on  the  honesty  of  the  manufacturers.     (934.) 

(c)  Olass-bottle  bUyw€r8,—-M.T,  Hayes,  president  of  the  Glass  Bottle  Blowers' 
Association,  says  that  20  years  ago  glass-bottle  blowers  earned  as  much  as  $5  to 
$12  per  day,  working  10  months  in  the  year.  In  1893,  during  the  panic  and  about 
the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  Wilson  bill,  the  workmen  conceded  a  15  per 
cent  reduction  in  wages,  in  return  for  which  the  employers  agreed  not  to  take  on 
any  apprentice  for  the  blast  of  1893  and  1894.  It  was  known  that  there  would  be 
idle  journeymen  enough.  The  manufacturers  also  promised  that  when  the 
country  recovered  and  hi^h  tariff  duties  were  restorea  the  cut  in  wages  should 
be  restored  also.  Accordingly,  an  increase  of  8  per  cent  was  made  in  1899,  and 
the  other  7  per  cent  was  given  back  in  1900.  With  the  improved  business  condi- 
tions and  tne  great  demand  for  ware  there  were  not  blowers  enough,  and  the 
workmen  agreed  to  Increase  the  ratio  of  apprentices  from  1  for  every  15  blowers 
to  1  for  every  10.     (922.) 

Early  in  1899  wages  averaged  about  $25  per  week,  but  only  for  about  7  months 
in  the  year.     (107,  108.) 

4.  Hours  of  labor. — Mr.  Hammett  says  that  the  glass-cutters  union  does  not 
limit  the  hours  of  labor,  but  it  does  restrict  the  amount  of  glass  that  a  man  may 
cut.  No  cutter  may  cut  more  than  2|  pots,  or  480  boxes  of  single  strength,  or 
more  than  3  pots,  or  360  boxes  of  double  strength,  a  month.  This  ^lakes  a  very 
fair  day's  work  for  a  man.  Some  can  do  a  little  more,  but  2  men  in  the  place 
where  Mr.  Hammett  works  have  only  2  pots  each,  and  that  is  all  they  can  do. 
Cutters  generally  work  about  10  hours  a  oay.     (927. ) 

Mr.  Thompson  says  that  in  the  flint-glass  trade  55  hours  constitute  a  week's 
work  in  mold  making  and  engraving.  In  other  departments  the  work  is  arranged 
by  turns  of  4^  hours  each,  and  the  workers  are  allowed  to  make  only  11  turns  in 
a  week.     (832.) 

Mr.  Fry,  president  of  the  National  Glass  Company,  says  that  the  blowers,  the 
skilled  mechanics,  in  the  flint-glass  manufacture  work  8  hours  a  day.  The  most 
of  the  employees,  except  common  laborers,  work  8,  8 J,  or  9  hours.  The  common 
laborers  work  10  hours  a  day,  but  they  are  not  a  large  class  of  the  employees. 
(898.) 

Mr.  Hayes  says  that  8 J  hours  actual  working  time  constitutes  a  day's  work  for 
the  bottle  blowers.  There  are  a  day  shift  and  a  night  shift.  The  men  work  by 
day  and  by  night  in  alternate  weeks.  There  is  no  work  on  Sunday  or  on  Saturday 
night,  so  that  one  who  works  full  time  puts  in  11  days  in  2  weeks. 

Production  has  not  been  diminished  by  the  reduction  of  hours,  but  the  expendi- 
ture of  energy  is  high.  Recently  the  night  turn,  which  was  formerly  required 
on  Saturday ,  was  aban^loned ,  thus  still  further  reducing  hours.  This  change  made 
employment  for  300  more  persons.     (107, 110, 112,921,922.) 

Mr.  Hayes  says  that  the  general  conditions  of  labor  in  the  glass-bottle  trade 
have  improved  during  the  past  20  years,  although  wajjes  have  fallen.  The  hours 
have  been  reduced.  Kevertheless  the  strain  of  work  is  much  greater  than  form- 
erly, and  it  leaves  the  workmen  so  exhausted  that  they  are  hardly  able  to  avail 
themselves  of  opportunities  for  pleasure  or  improvement.     (107. ) 

5.  Holidays, — Mr.  Kunzler,  president  of  the  Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union, 
says  that  the  members  of  this  union  have  a  Saturday  half -holiday,  except  the 
bottle  department,  which  works  until  4  o'clock  on  Saturday  afternoons.  There 
is  no  Sunday  work.  There  are  so  many  uncertainties  in  the  glass  business  that 
one  does  not  often  get  in  a  full  week  in  some  departments.    (936, 937.) 

The  agreement  between  the  glass-bottle  blowers  and  the  manufacturers  requires 
the  observance  of  the  following  holidays:  Labor  Day  and  night,  Thanksgiving 
Day  and  night,  Christmas  Eve,  Day,  and  night,  and  Decoration  or  MemoriaJ  Day 
and  night.  It  was  also  provided  that  no  glass  should  be  blown  daring  the  monti^s 
of  July  and  August,  1901.     (921.) 
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higher  wages  in  all  the  finer  branches  of  the  business  than  the  union  honses.  In 
some  of  the  cheaper  grades  the  case  was  reversed.  When  the  combination  was 
formed  wages  were  equalized  in  all  the  factories  and  then  a  general  advance  was 
made.  The  United  States  Glass  Company,  which  has  nonunion  men,  is  now 
Xiaying  somewhat  lower  wages  than  the  National  Glass  Company. 

Spes^dng  generally,  Mr.  Fry  is  of  opinion  that  labor  organizations  have  increased 
the  wages  oi  their  members.    (900-903. ) 

The  wages  -paid  by  nonunion  factories  entering  the  National  Glass  Comx)any 
were  found  to  be  in  some  cases  higher  than  in  the  union  factories  and  in  other 
cases  lower;  but  these  differences  were  largely  due  to  differences  in  conditions. 
Thus,  in  one  factory  where  the  scale  was  about  25  per  cent  less  than  the  union 
scale,  improved  machinery  was  used  by  which  the  men  could  make  a  larger  out- 
pat  and  earn  fully  as  high  wages  as  in  the  union  factories. 

Mr.  Thompson  says  that  the  National  Glass  Company  took  in  a  number  of  non- 
union concerns,  the  capacity  of  which  was  approximately  half  the  total  capacity. 
Mr.  Thompson  believes  that  the  management  of  the  new  company  would  have 
preferred  to  allow  the  separate  establishments  to  continue  as  union  or  nonunion 
establishments  in  the  same  way  as  before,  but  the  rules  of  the  American  Flint 
Glass  Workers*  Union  require  that  any  company  which  employs  union  men  at  all 
must  employ  them  exclusively.  The  new  companv  was  accordingly  threatened 
with  a  strike.  The  directors  decided  by  a  divided  vote  to  unionize  all  plants. 
They  stipulated  that  none  of  the  employees  should  be  compelled  to  join  the  union 
and  that  the  employers  would  not  try  to  prevent  them  from  doing  so,  but  that 
union  wages  ana  union  rules  should  be  adopted  in  all  the  factories.  The  witness 
believes  that  nearly  all  nonunion  men  have  since  entered  the  union,  and  that 
there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  coercion  brought  to  bear  to  compel  them  to 
do  so.  It  would  have  been  very  unpleasant  for  men  to  remain  out  oi  the  union. 
(828,831.) 

Mr.  Fby,  president  of  the  National  Glass  Company,  says  that  for  25  years  of 
his  manufacturins^  life  he  used  nonunion  labor.  When  the  combination  was 
formed  he  found  that  two-thirds  of  the  fact<ories  had  union  labor.  The  rules  of 
the  union  forbid  members  to  work  for  any  company  which  employs  nonunion 
men  also.  To  prevent  friction  and  avoid  a  strike,  Mr.  Fry  thought  it  better  to  go 
with  the  majority  and  let  all  the  works  be  unionized.  He  told  tne  union  officials 
that  if  they  could  persuade  the  nonunion  men  to  join  them,  they  might  do  so,  but 
that  no  man  would  be  discharged  for  refusing  to  join.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
men  in  the  nonunion  factories  did  join  the  nmon, ''  not  because  they  really  wished 
to  do  it,  but  because  they  thought  it  would  be  more  to  their  peace  and  happiness 
if  they  were  with  the  majority.  In  a  few  instances  some  men  yet  refuse  to  join 
the  labor  organization  and  they  have  not  been  molested.'*  Mr.  Fry  believes  that 
the  whole  19  concerns  mi^ht  have  been  run  as  nonunion,  and  it  is  a  question  with 
him  whether  the  unionizing  of  all  has  tended  to  strengthen  the  company. 
(898,900.) 

Mr.  EuNZLBR,  president  of  the  Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union,  says  that  the  National 
Glass  Company  took  in  19  plants,  of  which  7  were  nonunion.  The  Rochester 
Tumbler  Company  was  the  largest;  it  and  the  Keystone  Company,  which  was  an 
adjunct  of  it,  employed  together  about  400  skilled  workmen  who  now  belong  to 
the  union. 

The  union  demanded  that  the  nonunion  plants  taken  in  by  the  company  be 
unionized.  Mr.  Eunzler  asserts  that  by  the  change  the  hours  of  the  nonunion 
men  were  shortened  and  their  wages  were  raised.     (932, 983.) 

2.  Joint  agreements — Olass-hottle  trade. — ^Mr.  Hayes,  president  of  the  Glass  Bottle 
Blowers'  Association,  states  that  this  union  regularly  makes  an  aKreement  with 
manufacturers,  covering  hours  and  wages  and  other  conditions  or  work,  which 
is  valid  for  the  working  year,  from  the  Ist  of  September  to  the  last  of  June.  The 
president  and  the  executive  board  of  the  union,  constituting  the  wage  committee, 
meet  the  wage  committee  of  the  manufacturers  in  May,  for  a  preliminary  con- 
ference. Each  side  suggests  any  changes  which  it  desires  and  presents  its  argu- 
ments, but  nothing  is  then  finally  determined.  In  July  both  the  manufacturers 
and  the  workmen  hold  their  annual  conventions.  To  these  conventions  the 
changes  proposed  at  the  preliminary  conference  are  submitted,  with  the  argu- 
ments for  them.  The  conventions  do  not  pretend  to  take  final  action  on  wages  or 
other  questions,  but  each  instructs  its  wage  committee  as  to  the  concessions  that 
it  shall  ask  for  from  the  other  side.  After  the  conventions  adjourn  the  wage 
committees  meet  again  and  come  to  a  final  agreement.  Each  side  has  had  ample 
time  to  consider  the  views  of  the  other  and  to  appreciate  the  grounds  of  its 
recjuests.  There  is  no  blustering  or  threatening.  The  best  of  feeling  is  main- 
tained, and  each  question  is  decided  on  its  merits.     (920-922.)  
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there  has  been  a  growing  tendency  toward  specialization  of  skill,  so  that  in  1895 
the  pressmen  and  the  bookbinders  were  allowed  to  withdraw  and  form  separate 
international  organizations  of  their  own.  These  organizations,  however,  remained 
affiliated  with  the  typographical  union  by  means  of  local  and  international 
allied  printing  trades  councils.  The  typographical  union  proper  at  present 
includes  compositors,  stereotypers,  electrotypers,  mailers,  photo-engravers,  and 
newspaper  writers,  although  some  members  of  these  crafts  have  also  local  unions 
of  their  own.  The  membership  of  the  International  Typographical  Union  is 
about  88,000;  of  the  pressmen's  union  about  12,000,  and  of  the  brotherhood  of 
bookbinders  about  8,000.     (268. ) 

The  International  Tyx)ographical  Union  has  16  organizers.  It  was  the  first 
union  to  establish  this  system.  There  are  union  printers  in  Habana,  Porto  Rico, 
Manila,  and  other  of  our  foreign  i)ossessions,  but  local  unions  exist  only  in  Hono- 
lulu and  Jamaica.    There  is  no  organization  in  Mexico.     (284.) 

2.  Constitution;  referendum, — The  general  rules  or  laws  of  the  International 
Tyxx)graphical  Union  can  be  changed  at  its  conventions,  but  its  constitution  or 
fundamental  laws  can  be  changed  only  by  a  referendum  vote  of  the  members 
themselves,  (j^neral  strikes  also  require  such  a  vote  and  officers  are  elected 
in  the  same  way.  At  first  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  members  voted,  but  the 
last  vote  taken  shows  about  50  per  cent  of  the  members  voting  on  measures  and 
66  per  cent  on  officers.  The  system  is  advantageous,  in  the  opinion  of  the  wit- 
ness, from  its  democratic  character.  It  makes  better  and  moi*e  enthusiastic 
members,  since  each  feels  that  he  has  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  organization. 
The  only  difficulty  is  the  delay,  since  it  requires  about  35  days.    (Donnelly,  269. ) 

3.  Chapels. — The  smallest  unit  in  the  organization  of  the  Tsrpographical  Union 
is  the  chapel,  which  is  formed  in  each  separate  shop  employing  3  or  more  men. 
The  chapel  elects  a  chairman  and  a  secretary,  and  the  chairman  is  the  representa- 
tive of  the  employees  in  that  shop  in  all  transactions  with  the  employers.  He  is 
bound  to  see  that  union  regulations  are  strictly  complied  with ,  and  makes  a  monthly 
report  to  the  local  union  as  to  such  compliance  and  as  to  the  conditions  of  the 
shop  generally.  The  chapel  makes  recommendations  to  local  unions  as  to  the 
advisable  course  of  action  in  disputes  with  employers.     (Donnelly,  271,  272.) 

4.  Funds  and  dues, — The  funds  of  the  International  Typographical  Union  are 
derived  from  the  charter  fee  for  subordinate  unions,  $5;  from  the  sale  of  nec- 
essarv  supplies,  and  fi'om  a  monthly  fee  of  30  cents,  payable  by  all  members,  which 
is  collected  by  the  subordinate  unions  and  transmitted  to  the  central  organization. 
Of  the  revenue  thus  received  one-sixth  goes  to  the  general  fund  to  defray  current 
expenses,  one-fourth  to  the  defense  fund,  one-fourth  to  the  burial  fund,  and  one- 
third  to  the  endowment  fund  of  the  home  for  union  printers.    (Donnelly,  283.) 

Mr.  Hanson  testifies  that  the  Typographical  Union  has  both  local  and  interna- 
tional funeral  benefits,  and  that  a  number  of  the  local  unions  have  sick  benefits. 
(582.) 

5.  Home  for  superannuated  printers, — The  Typographical  Union  has  established 
at  Colorado  Springs  the  Childs-Drexel  Home  for  U  nion  Printers  and  Allied  Crafts. 
Any  member  of  the  union  of  5  years'  standing  who  is  physically  incapable  of  work 
may  be  admitted.  The  home  is  supported  by  a  contribution  of  10  cents  per  month 
from  every  member.  It  has  at  present  about  100  inmates.  The  majority  of  these 
are  consumptives,  that  disease  being  especially  common  among  printers.  (Don- 
nelly, 281.) 

6.  Methods  of  ordering  strikes. — Mr.  Donnelly  states  that  before  any  strike 
can  be  legally  made  by  any  local  tyx>ographical  union  ample  opjwitunity  must 
be  given  for  consultation  with  employers.  There  must  be  first  a  conference  by 
the  local  organization,  and  if  this  fails  a  notice  must  be  sent  to  the  executive 
council  of  the  International  Typographical  Union.  Only  when  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  this  council  favor  supporting^  the  demands  of  the  union  can  a  strike 
be  authorized,  and  before  it  is  ordered  the  president  of  the  international  union, 
either  in  person  or  by  proxy,  must  visit  the  locality  and  endeavor  to  secure  an 
agreement  with  the  employer.  If,  however,  the  action  of  the  local  union  be 
defensive  rather  than  aggressive,  the  president  of  the  international  union,  with 
3  members  of  the  executive  council,  who  are  always  at  headquarters,  may  indorse 
the  action  immediately*  so  that  the  strike  may  be  ordered  within  10  hours. 
Where  a  union  demands  a  new  scale  of  w£^J^es,  and  employers  rejoin  by  refusing 
entirely  to  recognize  the  xmion,  the  union  is  treated  as  being  on  the  defensive. 
(270-273.) 

7.  Sympathetic  strikes. — ^In  addition  to  the  procedure  required  to  order  a  strike 
of  the  Tyx)ographical  Union  alone,  further  formalities  are  necessary  where  it  is 
sought  to  secure  the  support  of  other  branches  of  the  printing  trade  through  the 
allied  printing  trades  councils.    If  a  local  organization  ana  the  officers  of  the 
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intematioiial  xmion  of  any  one  branch— as,  for  example,  the  Typographical  Union- 
are  agreed  that  there  is  need  of  assistance  from  the  other  branches  of  the  trade, 
a  committee  of  the  local  allied  printing  trades  council  must  first  confer  with 
the  employer.  If  this  conference  fails,  the  executive  councils  of  the  international 
unions  must  be  notified,  and  if  the  majority  of  the  members  of  these  councils, 
acting  conjointly,  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  strike  is  absolutely  necessary,  a 
farther  conference  by  the  international  officers  with  the  employer  is  sought.  If 
this  conference  fails,  the  international  executive  councils  may  order  a  general 
strike  of  all  the  members  belonging  to  the  International  Typographical  Union, 
the  International  Printing  Pressmen's  Union,  and  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Bookbinders.  A  perpetual  agreement  has  been  made  between  these  3  organi- 
zations binding  them  to  support  one  another  in  this  way,  and  any  member  £sre- 
garding  the  stnke  order  is  expelled.    (Donnelly,  268-273.) 

8.  Strike  funds. — Mr.  Donnelly  says  that  the  International  Typographical 
Union  has  a  defense  fund  raised  by  means  of  a  certain  percentage  of  the  regular 
per  capita  membership  tax.    Its  officers  are  also  empowered  in  cases  of  emer- 

§ency  to  transfer  other  funds  to  this  one.  The  amount  now  available  in  the 
efense  fund  is  about  $60,000.  This  is  considered  sufficient  for  the  present  condi- 
tions of  trade  because  the  larger  local  unions  are  usually  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  while  the  smaller  tyxx>graphical  unions  depend  largely  upon  the 
organization  for  support.  If  the  fund  were  lar^r,  however,  employers  would  be 
less  likely  to  enter  into  disputes  with  the  organization.     (209. ) 

9.  Union  Ic^bds. — ^Mr.  Donnelly  says  the  Typographical  Union  has  used  the 
union  label  for  about  10  years,  with  great  benefit.  It  is  the  trade-mark  of  fair  con- 
ditions of  work  and  living  wages,  and  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  trade  unions 
has  created  a  demand  for  goods  bearing  the  union  label.  Its  use  has  now  become 
quite  common  in  municipal  printing.  Liaws  granting  unions  the  privilege  of  the 
exclusive  use  of  labels  And  measures  requiring  the  use  of  union  labels  on  public 
printing  have  been  opx>o6ed  in  the  courts  as  class  legislation.  In  a  majority  of 
such  cases  the  acts  have  been  held  unconstitutional.  The  witness  believes  that 
undue  influence  has  sometimes  been  used  with  the  lawyers  who  were  defending 
the  union  label,  since  they  have  almost  invariably  submitted  the  statement  of 
the  case  without  argument.  A  recent  decision  in  Kansas  City,  however,  holds 
that  the  various  municipal  boards  have  the  right  to  xmrchase  materials  as  they 
see  fit,  provided  the  contract  be  given  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder.  The 
Typographical  Union  and  other  trade  unions  favor  a  measure  requiring  the  union 
label  to  be  placed  on  all  publications  issued  from  the  United  States  Qovemment 
Printing  Office.  Their  purpose  is  to  secure  an  official  reco^tion  by  the  States 
and  the  Nation  of  the  fact  that  trade  unions  are  organizations  deserving  to  be 
fostered  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  population.    (282, 288.) 

10.  Apprentice  gystem.—Wr,  Hanson,  a  Memphis  printer,  testifies  that  the 
qualifications  for  membership  in  the  Typographical  Umon  are  4  years*  apprentice- 
Aap,  followed  by  an  examination  unless  the  candidate  is  vouched  for  by  mem- 
bers with  whom  he  has  worked.  Good  moral  character  is  also  supposed  to  be 
required.  After  3  years  the  apprentice,  if  found  competent  upon  examination, 
IB  admitted  to  conditional  or  two-thirds  membership,  receiving  two-thirds  of  the 
wages  of  a  journeyman,  and  is  allowed  to  attend  the  meetings  and  have  all  the 
privileges  of  a  member,  but  is  not  required  to  pay  dues.  At  the  end  of  a  year  he 
18  examined  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  union  for  the  purpose,  and  if  found 
to  be  competent  his  name  is  placed  on  the  active  roll.  There  is  no  fixed  scale  of 
wages  for  apprentices,  but  they  are  usually  started  at  about  $4  or  $5  a  week  and 
advanced  as  they  learn  the  trade.  Each  office  or  department  is  entitled  to  1 
apprentice,  and  when  a  boy  reaches  the  two-third  stage  a  new  apprentice  can  go 
in.  Mr.  Hanson  believes  the  apprentice  system  keeps  the  trade  from  being 
flooded  with  incompetents.  If  uie  proprietors  were  allowed  to  fill  the  offices 
with  boys  and  girls  without  regard  to  number,  those  who  have  the  idea  that 
cheap  child  labor  is  beneficial  and  profitable  would  let  their  printers  go  as  soon 
as  they  had  x)artly  learned  the  trade  and  fill  their  places  with  new  ones,  throwing 
the  partially  skilled  printers  on  the  market.  One  of  the  minor  objects  of  the 
Typographical  Union  is  to  limit  the  number  of  apprentices  in  the  country.  One 
apprentice  is  allowed  to  every  7  men  in  each  department.  The  rule  of  the  union 
is  that  apprentices  must  apply  to  the  foremen  for  work.    (58^84. ) 

Mr.  EiLBURN  testifies  that  the  Typographical  Union  of  Macon  allows  1  appren- 
tice to  7  men.  It  is  estimated  that  1  apprentice  can  attend  to  proving  gaUeys, 
etc.,  for  7  men.  Each  local  union  fixes  its  own  number  of  apprentices.  There  is 
no  calculation  made  as  to  the  supply  and  demand  and  no  purpose  to  restrict  the 
mmiber  of  apprentices  in  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  apprentices  are  from  12 
to  18  years  old.    In  Mr.  Eilbum's  department  there  are  6  men  and  1  boy;  the  boy 
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gets  $1  a  day  for  8  hours'  work,  a  good  deal  more  than  the  average  paid  in  etoreB, 
etc.,  for  much  longer  hours.  Mr.  Eilbum  says  that  under  the  apprenticeship 
rule  he  was  obliged  as  foreman  to  refuse  employment  to  the  son  of  his  employer, 
who  wanted  to  learn  to  run  a  linotyx)e  machine,  because  there  was  already  an 
apprentice  in  the  office.  He  says  that  if  the  employers  were  permitted  to  put  on 
as  many  apprentices  as  they  chose  the  wages  of  the  journeymen  would  oe  cut 
down  to  boys*  and  girls'  wages.     (562-564.) 

€•  Relations  of  employers  and  employees* — 1.  Wage  scales  and 
conferences. — Mr.  Donnelly  states  that  the  Typographical  Union  was  the  first  to 
adopt,  as  a  national  organization,  the  practice  of  nxmg  union  scales  of  wages 
and  demanding  their  adoption  by  employers.  The  various  local  unions  are 
authorized  to  take  the  initiative  in  adopting  scales,  but  they  do  not  receive  the 
support  of  the  international  organization,  through  its  defense  funds  or  otherwise, 
unless  there  have  been  proper  negotiations  with  employers  and  unless  the  demands 
are  approved  by  the  ofacers  of  the  international  organization.  Where  the  union 
is  newly  organized  and  prepares  a  scale  of  wages  it  usually  does  not  call  for  a 
conference  with  employers,  because  it  is  undesirable  to  notify  them  of  intended 
action,  lest  thev  attempt  to  break  up  the  union.  A  scale  is  simply  drawn  up  and 
submitted,  witn  the  request  that  it  be  adopted  at  a  particular  date,  no  threat  of 
strike  being  made  in  this  original  request.  Where  an  attempt  is  made  to  change 
an  existing  scale  of  wages  a  conference  with  employers  is  invariably  sought  before 
definite  action  is  taken.  Where,  however,  an  employer  has  shown  himself  uni- 
formly antagonistic  to  the  or^nization  he  may  be  treated  as  an  enemy  and  less 
opportunity  for  conference  will  be  given.    (27(f-273. ) 

Mr.  Henry  T.  Hanson,  a  printer  of  Memphis,  testifies  that  the  printers  have 
been  organized  since  1851.  The  Typographical  Union,  like  aU  labor  or^niza- 
tions,  has  been  instrumental  in  keeping  up  the  scale  of  wages  and  bettering  t^e 
general  condition  of  the  members  of  the  craft.  In  arriving  at  the  scale  of  wages 
the  cost  of  living  and  skill  are  taken  into  consideration.  Tne  printer  is  8upx)osed 
to  be  entitled  to  more  wages  than  a  common  laborer,  because  he  has  to  serve  an 
apprenticeship  and  become  skillful  at  his  trade.  In  Memphis  the  scale  is  fixed 
by  conference  between  the  printers  and  the  employers,  who  are  also  organized. 
Some  2  or  8  months  previous  to  the  expiration  of  the  last  contract,  which  was  for 
2  years,  the  typographical  union  and  the  Typothetse  appointed  committees  to 
confer  and  adopt  a  new  scale.  After  numerous  conferences  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion was  reached  and  a  scale  of  prices  was  adopted,  which  runs  on  the  evening 
paper  for  4  years  and  on  the  morning  paper  for  2i  years.  Under  the  old  contract 
hand  compositors  were  working  10  hours  and  machine  compositors  had  an  8-hour 
day,  but  the  new  contract  gave  the  hand  compositors  an  8-hour  day  also.  The 
union  has  never  violated  a  contract.  If  the  committee  had  failed  to  come  to  an 
agreement  with  the  employers,  the  organization  would  either  have  appointed 
another  committee  or  itself  have  promulgated  a  scale  and  asked  for  its  CMloption. 
Then  if  the  proprietors  had  refused,  the  union  would  have  had  another  meeting, 
and  if  it  had  decided  that  it  was  advisable  to  inaugurate  a  strike  to  secure  its 
demands  it  would  have  had  to  notify  the  international  officers,  and  if  they  had 
authorized  it  the  local  union  could  have  notified  the  proprietors  that  unless  they 
conceded  the  demands  a  strike  would  be  inaugurated.     (581, 582.) 

Mr.  Ejlburn  says  that  incompetent  men  are  not  elected  to  membership  in  the 
Typographical  Umon.  The  union  men  will  not  work  for  an  employer  who  employs 
any  nonunion  men.  The  union  aims  to  give  better  work  for  tne  money  than  can 
be  obtained  outside  the  union.  When  the  proprietor  of  a  shop  signs  the  union 
scale  of  prices  for  a  year  the  union  considers  both  sides  bound  by  the  contract, 
and  guarantees  to  furnish  skilled  workmen  to  keep  the  paper  going.  The 
employer  can  go  home  and  the  work  will  be  attended  to  in  his  absence.  In 
Macon  all  the  printers  are  union  men.  The  proprietors  can  employ  and  discharge 
the  foreman  when  they  see  fit;  the  union  does  not  even  suggest  anyone.  The 
foreman  selects  the  force.  There  is  no  friction  between  the  union  and  the 
employers,  and  there  has  been  no  strike  for  many  years.     (561--564.) 

2.  Pittsburg  book  strike, — Mr.  Donnelly  says  that  in  1891  a  great  strike 
occurred  in  the  printing  trade  at  Pittsburg,  the  cause  being  a  refusal  of  the 
employers  to  grant  shorter  hours.  Fully  |80,000  was  raised  by  assessment  by  the 
International  Typographical  Union.  -The  result  was  that  the  employers  in  that 
branch  of  the  printing  trade  were  liurgely  driven  into  bankruptcy  and  the 
employees  also  greatly  injured,  so  that  trade  has  not  recovered  since.    (269, 270.) 

3.  Employment  and  discharge. — Mr.  Hanson  says  the  proprietor  of  a  union  office 
employs  the  foreman  and  the  foreman  employs  the  men.  The  proprietor  has  the 
right  to  name  the  printers  if  he  desires,  but  it  is  understood  among  the  members 
of  the  union  that  they  must  go  to  the  foreman  for  a  situation  and  not  approach 
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the  proprietor.  It  is  usually  conceded  by  the  proprietor  that  the  foreman  in 
charge  of  a  department  is  the  man  best  qualified  to  select  the  printers.  The  pro- 
prietor may  act  as  his  own  foreman  if  he  wishes.    (583, 585. ) 

Mr.  Hanson  says  union  printers  can  not  be  discharged  without  cause.  If  an 
employer  has  too  many  and  wants  to  reduce  his  force,  ne  can  lay  off  as  many  as 
he  wants  to,  or  he  can  work  all  the  force  part  time.  If  a  man  thmks  he  has  been 
discharged  without  cause  or  to  make  place  for  another  man,  he  can  demand  the 
reason  and  lay  his  grievance  before  the  union.  If  the  union,  on  investigating  the 
matter:  found  that  the  man  was  discharged  wholly  without  cause,  it  mi^t,  under 
the  rules,  <^emand  a  reinstatement.  The  proprietor  can  change  his  foreman  with- 
out any  comment  or  questions  from  the  union.  The  only  condition  is  that  he 
must  be  a  union  man.    (584. 585. ) 

Mr.  KiLBURN  says  that  the  proprietor  of  a  union  shop  gives  the  foreman  the 
right  to  employ  and  discharge.    (562. ) 

D.  Conditions  of  labor. — 1.  Machinery. — ^Mr.  Donnelly  says  that  improved 
labor-saving  machines  are  bein^  constantly  introduced  in  press  rooms,  binderies, 
and  other  branches  of  the  printmg  trade.  Thus  the  displacement  of  labor  in  the 
bindery  within  the  past  5  years  has  been  greater  than  in  the  composing  room. 
The  printers  regard  the  introduction  of  improved  machinery  under  present  indus- 
trial conditions  as  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  labor.  This  is  especially  so 
where  one  or  a  few  employers  get  control  of  an  improved  process  and  use  it 
to  underbid  comi)etitors,  forcing  them  to  decrease  wages.  For  the  most  part, 
however,  in  the  printing  trade  the  cheapening  of  production  has  so  increased  the 
demand  that,  with  the  strong  organization  of  the  printers,  they  have  been  able  to 
maintain  a  living  rate  of  wages.  i 

For  about  3  years  after  the  introduction  of  the  linotype  machine  (about  1892) 
the  printers  of  the  country  suffered  severely  by  displacement.  One  man  with  the 
macnine  can  do  the  work  of  4  without  it.  The  members  of  the  typographical 
union  did  not  oppose  the  machines,  but  endeavored  to  learn  to  operate  them  and 
meantime  to  reheve  those  thrown  out  of  employment.  The  New  York  Tvpo- 
graphical  Union  had  at  one  time  680  men  on  its  unemployed  list.  Many  of  tnose 
displaced  were  old  men,  whose  places  have  been  taken  by  younger  ones,  and  others 
have  found  emplo3rm6nt  in  different  lines.  But  men  who  are  untrained  in  the 
printing  trade  are  not  as  capable  of  operating  the  machines  as  practiced  printers, 
and  by  the  extension  of  the  printing  trade  room  has  already  been  found  for  a 
great  majority  of  the  displaced  men.  It  is  expected  that  within  a  year  as  many 
men  wiU  be  employed  in  the  printing  trade  as  before  the  linotype  was  introduced. 
The  field  for  the  use  of  the  unotyi)e  is  now  about  filled.  The  limit  of  speed  in 
its  manipulation  has  also  been  reached,  and  there  seems  no  way  of  further 
improvement  which  shall  displace  more  human  labor.  Women  learn  to  operate 
the  machines  readily,  but  have  not  the  endurance  to  maintain  the  continued 
speed  which  men  maintain.  The  machines  require  for  their  operation  men  of 
steady  habits  and  sound  constitution.  The  method  of  payment  for  operating 
them  is  chiefly  on  the  time  system,  which  has  a  beneficial  and  moral  effect  as 
against  the  old  system  of  piecework,  which  tended  to  increase  the  transient  ele- 
ment among  printers.  The  extension  of  the  printing  business,  as  a  result  of 
cheaper  means  of  production,  has  been  forced  by  severe  comi)etition  among  news- 
papers and  publishers.    (Donnelly,  276-279. ) 

Mr.  GOMPERS  says  that  the  introduction  of  the  Mergenthaler  linotype  machine 
is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  revolutionizing  of  a  whole  trade  by  machinery, 
without  wholesale  disaster  to  the  workers,  even  for  a  time.  The  machine  came 
into  use  at  the  least  favorable  moment,  during  the  industrial  depression;  but  the 
typographical  union  was  wise  enough  to  recognize  that  it  was  useless  to  antago- 
nize the  machine.  It  simply  insisted  that  the  men  who  had  spent  their  lives  at  the 
trade  should  have  the  firlst  chance  to  operate  the  machine.  The  organization 
was  strong  enough  to  compel  the  respect  of  the  employers.  The  owners  of  the 
machine  themselves  did  not  wish  to  incur  the  hostility  of  so  XK>werfnl  an  organiza- 
tion, and  they  consulted  with  its  officers.  The  union  was  able  to  prevent  any 
reduction  of  wages.  The  number  of  x>apers  increased,  and  the  number  of  men 
employed  was  therefore  little  diminished.    (615, 616. ) 

2.  Wages  and  skill  in  printing. — 'iHr,  Hanson  says  the  better  the  wages  in  the 
printing  office,  the  more  cheapfy  it  can  conduct  its  business,  because  i)oorly  paid 
men  wfU  spoil  more  work  than  the  additionfd  cost  of  getting  good  men  would 
amount  to.  Agreat  many  employers  recognize  the  economy  oiemploying  well- 
skilled  men.  There  is  a  firm  in  Memphis  which  pays  its  men  all  the  way  from  $1 
to  $6  a  week  above  the  union  scale.    (583, 584. ) 

Mr.  Hanson  testifies  that  the  day  wages  in  job  printing  offices  in  Memphis  are 
30  e^ts  an  hour  under  the  9-hour  system,  a  fair  average  with  all  cities  of  the 
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same  size  in  the  coiintry.    Payment  is  partly  by  the  piece,  and  partly  by  the  day. 
(581.) 

3.  Hours  of  labor, — ^Mr.  Donnelly  says  that  most  employees  in  the  newspaper 
business  have  secured  an  8-hoar  day,  but  in  other  branches  of  the  printing  trade  the 
9-hoar  day  has  only  recently  been  secured  as  the  result  of  an  agreement  between  the 
printers*  organizations  and  a  national  association  of  employers,  the  Typothetae. 
About  25  members  of  this  national  employers'  association  have  refused  to  abide 
by  its  agreement  and  their  men  are  now  on  strike.  The  employers  in  the  printing 
trade  argue  that  they  are  less  able  to  ^ant  the  reduction  in  hours  than  many 
other  trades,  because  a  printing  establishment  requires  a  large  investment  and 
costly  machinery,  which  are  kept  in  idleness  while  the  men  are  not  working.  A 
reduction  in  hours,  especially  in  the  press  rooms,  means  a  reduction  in  the  output, 
since  the  limit  of  the  output  is  determined  by  the  limit  of  the  8X)eed  of  ttie  ma- 
chinery. The  witness  believes  that  the  shorter  working  day  in  general  improves 
the  condition  of  the  employees,  and,  except  in  very  few  skilled  trades,  results 
in  the  employment  of  more  men.    (273-275.) 

4.  Sanitary  conditions  of  printing  establishments, — ^Although  the  factory  acts  of 
the  various  States  apply  to  printing  establishments  also,  either  the  acts  are  insuf- 
ficient or  the  inspection  is  ineffective.  The  division  of  ren>onsibility  for  enforcing 
the  measures  among  different  authorities  is  one  reason  lor  their  ineffectiveness. 
The  witness  would  favor  a  requirement  that  floors  of  printing  offices  be  scrubbed 
at  certain  intervals.  There  are  printing  offices  in  New  York  which  would  have 
to  be  cleaned  with  a  hoe.  The  printers  are  esx)ecially  subject  to  consumption  and 
various  other  diseases  growing  out  of  the  insanitary  conditions  in  which  they 
work.    (  Donnelly,  282. ) 

5.  Women  in  the  printing  trade. — Mr.*  Donnelly  states  that  women  learn  to 
operate  linotyi)e  machines  or  to  set  type  more  readily  than  men,  but  they  have 
not  the  physical  or  mental  endurance  to  maintain  for  any  length  of  time  the 
speed  that  men  maintain.  The  competition  of  women  is  injuring  the  wages  of 
men  in  the  printing  trade,  chiefly  in  the  New  England  States.  In  New  York 
only  such  women  as  are  thoroughly  competent  in  all  branches  are  usually 
employed,  and  these  are  members  of  the  union  and  get  union  wages.  In  Boston 
the  employers  claim  that  women  are  a  great  inconvenience,  requiring  much 
attention  and  assistance  from  others.  Nevertheless,  employers  take  on  as  many 
women  as  possible,  seeking  to  specialize  their  work  in  composing  only.  The 
wages  paid  are  from  20  to  30  per  cent  less  than  for  men.  The  typographical 
unions  in  New  England  have  spent  perhaps  $5,000  in  endeavoring  to  secure  union 
wages  for  organized  women,  but  employers  immediately  threaten  to  discharge  all 
women  who  organize.     (277, 278. ) 

6.  Newspaper  writers — Conditions  and  organization, — Mr.  Donnelly  says  that 
the  rejwrters  and  writers  on  newspapers  are  usually  paid  less  than  the  tvpesetters, 
although  often  they  are  men  of  considerable  education.  The  witness  nas  known 
newspaper  writers  to  nearly  starve  on  the  streets  of  New  York.  The  occupation 
is  more  easily  entered  than  the  professions  proper,  and  in  some  ways  resembles 
ordinary  trades.  In  the  absence  of  thorough  organization,  bringing  the  different 
grades  of  editors  and  other  writers  into  social  equality,  it  is  very  difficult  for 
reporters  to  reach  the  ear  of  higher  newspaper  officers  or  to  rise  from  one  grade 
to  another.  Many  men  of  wealth  and  pohtical  influence  are  now  getting  into  the 
higher  positions  in  newspaper  offices,  leaving  less  opportunity  for  men  to  work 
up.  Formerly  most  newspaper  editors  had  risen  from  the  press  or  comiKkfiing 
rooms,  and  there  are  still  some  who  have  done  so.  The  newspaper  writers  have 
recently  formed  unions  for  their  protection  in  Boston,  New  York,  Dayton,  and 
Denver.    (275, 276.) 

BOOT  AND  SHOB  TRADB. 

A.  Conditions  of  capita  and  business.— Depre^seei  condtfum.-— Mr. 
Ck)LB,  a  Chicago  shoe  manufacturer,  thinks  there  is  no  industry  in  the  countiy 
in  as  poor  shape  as  the  ^oe-manufacturing  industry,  in  which  profits  are  prac- 
tically wiped  out  and  the  earnings  of  the  operatives  meager.  One  of  the  great 
causes  of  the  demoralization  is  the  variation  in  wages  in  different  cities,  depend- 
ing somewhat  upon  what  advantages  the  manufacturers  have  over  the  working- 
men.  The  duty  on  hides  carries  the  price  of  material  up  to  such  a  point  that  it  is 
hard  to  get  a  corresponding  advance  in  the  manufactured  article.  The  selling 
price  of  boots  and  shoes  is  fixed  before  the  goods  are  made;  shoes  are  made  to 
retail  at  $3,  $3.50,  and  $5.  Mr.  Cole  thinks  the  formation  of  a  shoe  trust  would 
be  beneficiid,  but,  though  an  attempt  has  been  made  in  that  direction,  it  has  not 
been  successful,  because  the  business  is  too  complicated  and  scattered  in  too  many 
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factories.  Anybody  can  make  shoes;  in  the  shoe  and  leather  trade  credits  are  so 
easy  that  small  manufacturers  can  do  business  and  sell  goods  with  little  or  no 
margin  of  profit.  The  trust  would  regulate  the  prices  so  that  goods  could  be  sold 
at  a  certain  percentage  above  the  cost.  The  workingmen  would  earn  more  money 
in  the  year,  tnough  tliey  might  not  get  a  better  rate  of  wages.  In  a  large  business 
the  cost  of  labor  is  not  proiK)rtionately  increased.  Mr.  Cole  thinks  the  shoe 
industry  almost  demands  special  legislation.     (728,  730.) 

2.  Marketif— Foreign  fraoe.— Mr.  Tilt,  a  Chicago  shoe  manufacturer,  says  that 
he  is  able  to  sell  shoes  in  Massachusetts  and  other  New  England  regions  in  com- 
petition with  the  local  factories.  He  alleges  the  reason  to  be  that  ne  and  other 
Western  makers  give  more  attention  to  the  quality  of  their  goods,  while  Eastern 
manufacturers  strive  more  for  cheapness.  Mr.  Tut  also  does  a  considerable  and 
an  increasing  foreign  trade.  His  shipments  abroad  are  about  10  per  cent  of  his 
entire  output.  The  largest  foreign  trade  is  with  Australia;  then  comes  Great 
Britain;  but  the  goods  shipped  to  Great  Britain  are  distributed  thence  to  France, 
Germany,  Africa,  and  elsewhere.  The  fact  that  there  are  no  import  duties  in 
England  tends  to  make  that  country  a  base  of  supply  and  distribution.  Mr. 
Tilt*s  foreign  sales  are  generally  made  to  buyers  from  foreign  countries  who  come 
to  his  factory.  The  e^oods  are  sold  for  cash;  a  draft  is  made  against  the  bill  of 
lading.  There  is  no  difference  between  the  price  charged  to  foreigners  and  the 
price  charged  to  Americans.  The  same  rate  is  made  to  all,  f .  o.  b.  Chicago. 
Special  styles  have  to  be  made  for  the  foreign  trade,  usually  about  3  years  behind 
those  of  Ajnerica.  The  duty  on  hides  is  a  hindrance  to  the  foreign  trade.  The 
workmanship  and  materials  of  American  shoes  are  preferred  by  the  foreigners, 
though  they  may  object  to  the  American  styles.     (676-680. ) 

3.  Combination  in  boot  and  shoe  trade. — Mr.  Eaton  thinks  that  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  a  short  time  before  a  shoe  trust  will  be  formed.  There  have  been  vari- 
ous meetings  of  the  manufacturers  tending  in  that  direction.  In  the  absence  of 
such  an  agreement  competition  will  make  the  manufacturers  eat  each  other  up, 
and  will  have  an  injurious  effect  on  the  workingman.     (362, 874. ) 

The  witness  doubts  whether  it  would  be  desirable,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
workingman,  to  have  a  thoroughgoing  trust  organized.  The  trust  could  shut 
down  half  the  plants  and  leave  i)art  of  the  men  without  employment. 

Mr.  Tilt  does  not  think  it  would  be  i)ossible  to  have  a  combination  of  shoe 
manufacturers.    The  interests  are  too  large  and  varied.     (679.) 

4.  Tariff  on  hides  and  on  sJioes. — Mr.  Tilt  says  that  the  only  change  of  law 
which  he  desires,  aside  from  some  means  of  settling  strikes,  is  the  abrogation  of 
the  duty  on  hides.  This  duty  injures  the  export  trade  in  shoes.  '*  Every  shoe 
manufacturer  thinks  it  a  great  big  swindle.''  Mr.  Tilt  thinks  the  meat  packer 
gets  the  principal  benefit  from  the  duty,  and  he  does  not  know  that  it  affects  the 
price  of  cattle  at  all.  He  receives  no  drawback  on  shoes  that  he  exports,  and  does 
not  understand  that  it  is  possible  to  get  one.  He  uses  hides  both  from  South 
America  and  from  Europe.     (679, 680, 682.) 

Mr.  CoLB  says  there  is  a  duty  on  imported  shoes,  but  America  exports  shoes 
and  imports  very  few.  Not  many  would  be  imi)orted  even  if  there  were  no  duty. 
(729.) 

Mr.  EIaton  says  that  the  shoe  trade  generally  regards  the  duty  on  hides  as  a 
very  iniquitous  thing.  It  has  reduced  the  margin  of  profit  to  the  employers  and 
has  reacted  on  the  employees.  It  is  not  generally  believed  that  the  duty  is  of  any 
benefit  to  the  farmers.  The  hide,  being  a  mere  by-product,  is  little  considered 
in  the  ssde  of  cattle,  but  the  profit  goes  entirely  to  the  great  packer.  Moreover, 
there  is  a  combination  in  the  sale  of  hides  which  dictates  the  price  of  raw  hides, 
while  the  United  States  Leather  Company  dictates  the  price  ox  sole  leather  to  the 
shoe  manufacturers.    (360, 361 . ) 

Mr.  Eaton  declares  that  the  protection  of  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  is  no  longer 
necessary.  There  is  no  foreign  competition  in  the  United  States.  On  the  con- 
trary, tins  country  can  undersell  the  English  in  their  own  market,  and  is  in  fact 
gradually  building  up  a  foreign  trade.     (861 ,  362. ) 

5.  Employers*  organizations. — Mr.  Tilt  says  that  the  boot  and  shoe  manufactur- 
ers of  Chicago  have  an  organization,  but  that  the  association  has  never  undertaken 
to  deal  with  labor  matters.  He  does  not  consider  that  labor  troubles  would  be 
helped  by  the  formation  of  national  organizations.  The  remedy  must  be  local 
because  of  local  differences  of  conditions.     (677, 682.) 

8.  Displacement  of  middlemen, — Mr.  Eaton  declares  that  onlv  a  comparatively 
few  manufacturers  of  boots  and  shoes  have  established  stores  for  selling  directly 
to  the  consumer.  The  largest  such  manufacturer  has  about  60  stores,  and  these 
dispose  of  about  one-half  oi  his  product.    The  manufacturer  who  thus  dispenses 
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with  middlemen  gains  a  profit  over  others,  while  the  consumer  also  benefits. 
Nevertheless,  the  concerns  which  sell  in  this  way  are  not  the  largest  producers  of 
boots  and  shoes.     (360. ) 

B*  Labor  org'anizations* — 1.  Organization  and  character, — Mr.  Eatok, 
general  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union,  testifies 
that  that  organization  has  been  an  international  one,  including  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  since  April,  1895.  Before  it  was  formed  there  existed  the  Lasters' 
Protective  Union,  the  International  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers*  Union,  and  a  branch 
of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  all  in  connection  vnth  the  shoe  trade.  The  lasters* 
organization  was  the  immediate  successor  of  the  Knights  of  St.  Crispin.  The 
present  organization  includes  about  9,000  members,  only  about  6  per  cent  of  the 
total  numoer  of  workers  in  the  trade.  About  half  of  its  membership  is  in  New 
England.  At  one  time  in  the  history  of  the  Knights  of  St.  Crispin  over  51  per 
cent  of  the  operatives  were  organized. 

The  present  organization  holds  its  conventions  annually.  Questions  are  decided 
by  a  majority  of  the  unions,  not  by  a  majority  of  the  members.  The  organiza- 
tion hitherto  has  had  no  benefit  funds  or  strike  funds.  Its  dues  have  been  low, 
10  cents  weekly  for  the  local  organization,  while  the  national  union  has  been  snp- 
I)08ed  to  receive  96  cents  per  year  from  each  member,  but  has  not  actually  got  it. 
A  new  constitution  is  just  being  put  into  effect  which  will  establish  deaui  bene- 
fits and  strike  assistance.  The  witness  believes  that  the  absence  of  strike  funds 
has  made  the  organization  hitherto  almost  powerless  in  regard  to  strikes.  The 
central  authorities  of  the  union  have  especially  lacked  power. 

The  whole  attention  of  the  local  organizations  of  boot  and  shoe  workers  has 
usually  been  given  to  discussions  of  the  hours  of  labor,  wages,  prices,  etc., 
though  some  attention  has  been  given  to  economic  and  political  discussion.  There 
have  been  practically  no  social  or  general  educational  features.     (357, 359, 364.) 

2.  Union  label. — The  agreement  between  the  W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Company  and 
the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union,  described  below,  provides  that  tne  union 
stamp  shall  be  used  upon  the  goods  manufactured  bv  the  company,  and  that  the 
union  shall  take  precautions  to  prevent  the  use  or  the  stamp  by  factories  not 
entitled  thereto.  The  union  also  agrees  to  make  all  reasonable  efforts  to  advertise 
the  union  stamp.  In  connection  with  the  agreement  a  notice  is  issued  by  the 
Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union,  addressed  to  organized  labor  and  fair  consumers, 
sitting  that  the  W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Company  is  entitled  to  use  the  stamp  and 
explaining  the  arbitration  agreement  existing  between  the  company  and  the  union. 

Mr.  Eaton  says  that  the  importance  of  the  union  stamp  in  advertising  the  goods 
of  a  manufacturer  is  very  great,  greater  than  employers  would  care  to  admit. 
The  union  says  to  the  manufacturer:  '*  If  you  use  us  fairly  we  will  unite  and  sell 
more  of  your  goods."  The  success  of  the  system  depends  ui)on  the  degree  of  sup- 
port accorded  oy  other  organized  workmen.  The  witness  considers  the  use  of  the 
union  label  a  more  desirable  method  of  protecting  union  labor  than  boycotting, 
although  he  considers  the  latter  also  necessary.     (367-369,  372.) 

Mr.  Carhartt,  of  Detroit,  says  that  Pingree  &  Smith,  of  that  city,  tried  the 
union  label  of  the  boot  and  shoe  workers  for  2  years  and  then  gave  it  up.  They 
treat  their  employees  fairly,  and  they  do  not  discriminate  against  organized 
workers,  but  they  refuse  to  discriminate  in  their  favor.  Mr.  Carnartt  thinks  that 
Pingree  &  Smith  were  dissatisfied  with  the  union  label  because  they  looked  at  it 
purely  from  the  money-making  standpoint.  They  did  not  consider  it  as  a  thing 
which  would  make  it  possible  to  g^ve  oetter  treatment  and  better  wages  to  their 
employees.  The  increased  business  which  they  hoped  for  did  not  come.  They 
did  not  advertise  the  fact  that  they  had  adopted  the  label,  perhaps  because  they 
were  afraid  of  getting  into  a  i)osition  which  they  could  not  retreat  from.  They 
failed,  therefore,  to  ^t  those  advantages  from  the  union  label  which  it  is  capable 
of  giving  when  the  right  use  is  made  of  it.    (673.) 

€•  Relations  of  employers  and  eni|»loyees*— 1.  Refusal  to  recognize 
union,— Mr.  Tilt,  a  Chicago  shoe  manufacturer,  says  that  fully  75  per  cent  of  his 
employees,  women  as  well  as  men,  belong  to  the  unions.  He  does  not  treat  with  the 
unions,  but  with  his  employees  individually,  or  with  a  shop  committee.  He  is  not 
willing  to  treat  with  outsiders.  He  does  not  inquire  whether  the  workers  belong 
to  a  union  or  not.     (676, 681 . ) 

2.  Strikes. — Mr.  Eaton,  general  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe 
Workers'  Union,  says  that  during  part  of  the  history  of  the  boot  and  shoe  work- 
ers' organizations  strikes  have  been  sanctioned  by  action  of  the  national  board, 
while  at  other  times  the  local  unions  have  had  absolute  power  regarding  them. 
In  the  absence  of  the  strike-benefit  system,  however,  the  national  organization 
has  practically  had  no  discipline  over  the  local  bodies.    The  witness  believes  that 
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centralizatioii  of  power  is  very  desirable  from  every  standpoint,  eepecially  since 
central  leaders  are  apt  to  be  more  conservatiye  than  the  rank  and  file  of  mem- 
bers. Mr.  Eaton  especially  refers  to  the  recent  strike  at  Marlboro,  Mass.  He 
says  that  this  was  more  in  the  natnre  of  a  lockout.  The  manufacturers  refused 
to  treat  with  their  employees  as  an  organization.  They  posted  a  notice  discharg- 
ing all  their  employees,  but  saying  that  they  would  be  pleased  to  confer  with 
them  indiTidually  as  to  conditions  of  future  employment.  The  question  of  wages 
and  hours  was  also  an  underlying  one. 

The  workers  were  willing  to  submit  the  case  to  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration, 
but  the  manufacturers  refased  to  do  so.  One  of  the  employers  suggested  leav- 
ing the  settiement  of  the  dispute  to  the  ministers  of  Marlboro,  but  the  suggestion 
never  assumed  very  definite  form.  At  any  rate  the  majority  of  the  clergymen 
were  opjwsed  to  the  strikers.  There  was  practically  no  settlement  of  the  strike. 
Both  the  laborers  and  the  manufacturers  lost  heavily.  Finally  nonunion  men, 
and  some  of  the  union  men,  under  force  of  necessity,  filled  the  factories.  Wages 
were  lower  after  the  strike  than  before.  To  some  extent  labor  was  imported  from 
Nova  Scotia  and  from  various  parts  of  New  England  to  take  the  place  of  the 
strikeiB.     (357,358,370.) 

8.  Agreements^  union  labels,  and  arbitration. — ^Mr.  Eaton  submitted  a  copy  of 
the  agreement  between  the  W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Company,  of  Brockton,  Mass., 
and  the  Hoot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union,  adopted  October  26, 1898. 

The  witness  states  that  a  similar  agreement  has  been  made  with  about  5  other 
employers,  and  that  the  union  is  endeavoring  to  extend  the  system.  The  agree- 
ment provides  that  the  employer  shall  employ  none  but  members  of  the  union  in 
good  standing,  and  shall  oner  facilities  for  the  collection  of  dues  and  for  the  other 
work  of  the  union.  The  union  is  to  submit  to  the  employer  a  bill  of  prices  for 
work.  If  the  parties  can  not  agree,  the  prices  shall  be  referred  to  the  State  board 
of  arbitration.  The  employer  agrees  to  use  the  union  stamp,  and  the  union  prom- 
isee to  use  every  effort  to  protect  the  stamp,  to  advertise  it,  etc.  The  parties  agree 
to  adjust  all  matters  of  dispute  in  an  equitable  and  honest  manner,  and  in  case  of 
failure  to  reach  an  agreement  to  apply  jointly  to  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Arbitration  for  a  decision.  The  aecision  of  the  board  is  to  be  binding  on  both 
parties.  So  long  as  the  agreement  remains  in  force  there  shall  be  no  strike  nor 
lockout,  nor  shall  there  be  any  interruption  of  business  during  the  pendency  of  an 
application  for  arbitration.  The  agreement  is  to  remain  in  force  for  3  jrears,  and 
unless  either  party  shall  give  written  notice  3  months  before  the  expiration  of 
the  agreement,  it  shall  continue  in  force  for  another  year,  and  so  on  from  year 
to  year. 

Mr.  Eaton  states  that  Mr.  Douglas  is  a  great  believer  in  arbitration,  and  is  prac- 
tically the  father  of  the  Massachusetts  arbitration  law.  The  system  aoove 
described  has  worked  very  satisfactorily.  Neither  of  the  parties  wishes  to  apply 
to  the  last  resort  if  it  can  avoid  it.  Mr.  Douglas  has  shown  a  disposition  to  yield  a 
point  rather  than  to  go  to  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration,  advertising  the  existence 
of  a  dispute.  Although  wages  are  not  fixed  in  the  agreement,  a  thing  which  is 
impracticable  on  account  of  the  frequent  changes  in  conditions,  the  union  is  pro- 
tected against  the  imposition  of  less  than  the  average  or  reasonable  wages  by  the 
provision  for  arbitranon.     (367-371.) 

Mr.  TnL.T,  a  Chicago  shoe  manufacturer,  says  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  make  long  contracts  with  his  employees,  because  the  methods  of  manu- 
facture change  from  season  to  season.  He  makes  such  contracts  for  each  season 
of  half  a  jrear.  Every  season  new  methods  are  adopted  and  wa^es  are  rearranged. 
The  earnings  of  the  employees  have  never  decreased.  Mr.  Tilt  complains  that 
such  contracts  are  bindmg  only  on  the  employer,  because  only  he  is  financially 
responsible.  He  does  not  think  there  has  been  a  single  season  in  which  his 
employees  have  not  broken  them.  He  seems  to  consider  that  the  law  ought  to 
afford  means  of  enforcing  contracts  against  the  employee.  He  concedes,  how- 
ever, that  the  employer  is  not  bound  to  keep  an  employee,  but  may  discharge 
anyone  at  his  will.     (681 ,  683. ) 

4.  Arbitration  of  disputes. — Mr.  Edward  M.  Cole,  superintendent  and  man- 
ager of  a  Chicago  shoe  factory  employing  about  300  hands,  says  the  first  labor 
troubles  experienced  by  the  factory  were  m  June,  1899,  and  were  caused  mainly 
by  the  desire  of  the  operatives  to  introduce  the  piecework  system.  They  sub- 
mitted their  price  list,  which  was  objected  to.  After  lying  idle  for  about  3  weeks 
they  voted  to  go  to  work  under  the  old  plan.  They  worked  for  6  or  8  weeks,  and 
then  voted  unanimously  to  strike  for  the  adoption  of  the  piecework  plan.  They 
were  out  about  3  weeks,  when  an  agreement  was  made  with  the  union  to  submit 
the  case  to  arbitration.  The  board  took  evidence  from  the  worMngmen  of  the 
city,  and  arranged  a  fairly  satisfactory  settlement.    The  manufacturers  of  the 
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city  refnsed  to  testify  or  discuss  the  rate  of  wages  before  the  arbitration  commit- 
tee. It  took  a  good  deal  of  persnasion  to  induce  Judge  Tuttle  to  accept  the  posi- 
tion of  umpire  on  the  board  of  arbitration,  but  he  came  out  of  it  with  the  respect 
of  bothparties.    (728. ) 

Mr.  WALCOTT,  ex-chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Ck>nciliation  and 
Arbitration,  has,  apparently,  not  a  high  opinion  of  agreements  providing  for  joint 
boards  of  conciliation  and  arbitration.  He  says  that  there  was  at  one  time  a  joint 
council  in  the  Lynn  shoe  trade  coniposed  of  workmen  selected  by  the  unions  and 
of  employers  in  equal  numbers.  The  council  necessarily  met  in  the  evenings, 
it  was  flooded  with  questions  and  controversies.  The  meetings  often  lasted  until 
midnight.  One  of  the  members  told  Mr.  Walcott  that  it  actuallv  broke  down 
his  health.  At  a  later  time  there  was  a  similar  joint  council  in  Hietverhill:  and 
tiiat  broke  down  for  the  same  reason.  The  business  men  said  that  they  could 
not  stand  it.  They  felt  some  delicacy  at  best  in  dealing  with  complaints  about 
their  neighbors*  factories,  and  the  physical  weariness  of  it  was  more  than  they 
could  endure.  The  idea  failed  in  these  two  instances  for  physical  reasons.  It 
was  partly  in  view  of  the  failure  of  that  S3rstem  that  the  State  board  was  estab- 
Ushed-     (912.) 

5.  Sliding  scales. — Mr.  Walcott  does  not  believe  that  a  sliding  scale  of  wages 
could  be  applied  in  the  shoe  industry.  He  does  not  think  that  any  arrangement 
would  be  satisfactory  to  either  employer  or  employee,  except  an  itemized  price 
list  made  up  for  no  longer  time  than  a  year.  More  conmionly  it  is  made  for  6 
months.     (916.) 

D«  Oeneral  conditions  of  labor*— 1.  Machinery  and  ttupply  of  labor, — 
Mr.  Eaton  says  that  there  is  a  great  surplus  of  labor  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade. 
It  is  belived  by  the  organization  that,  with  the  existing  supply  of  labor  and 
machinery,  the  shoe  factories  of  the  country  could  supply  the  consumption  of  a 
year  by  the  work  of  4  months. 

This  oversupply  of  labor  is  especially  due  to  the  introduction  of  improved 
machinery.  Even  within  the  last  10  or  15  years  there  have  been  numerous  inven- 
tions greatly  saving  labor.  Thus  15  years  ago  heels  were  nailed  on  boots  and 
shoes  by  hand,  100  or  125  pairs  constituting  a  good  day's  work.  To-day  a  machine 
will  nail  heels  on  1 .080  pairs  in  3  hours.  In  the  stitching  of  the  uppers  machines 
have  been  introduced  which  sew  2,  3,  or  4  seams  at  the  same  time.  An  improved 
buttonhole  machine  makes  the  entire  buttonhole  at  a  single  operation,  the  labor 
having  been  reduced  one-half  in  the  last  10  years.  An  electric  system  for  finish- 
ing and  burnishing  the  soles  of  shoes  by  means  of  a  brush  wheel  on  a  shaft  also 
saves  much  labor.     (359, 361 . ) 

2.  Division  of  labor. — Mr.  Eaton  says  that  there  is  an  increasing  division  and 
specialization  of  labor  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  that  this  has 
had  a  very  detrimental  effect  on  the  workman.  He  becomes  a  mere  machine,  and 
is  not  so  able  as  before  to  turn  his  hand  to  other  lines  of  work  in  the  same  trade 
or  in  other  trades.  The  art  of  shoemaking  has  become  a  thing  of  the  past,  and 
with  it  the  old  independent  chai'acter  of  the  workman  has  disappeared.  Years 
ago  a  man  would  own  a  shop,  and  he  would  bring  in  a  few  of  his  neighbors  to 
make  shoes.  There  was  no  machinery.  All  sat  in  the  same  room;  they  talked 
freely  and  developed  a  high  degree  of  intelligence;  they  were  all  politicians. 

Moreover,  the  division  of  labor  in  connection  with  tlie  piecework  system  tends 
to  make  labor  a  race,  and  the  nervous  strain  of  doing  the  same  thing  over  and 
over  again,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  has  a  very  wearing  effect.     (363.) 

Mr.  .Cole  says  that  for  most  of  the  parts  of  work  on  a  shoe  a  man  gets  from 
half  a  cent  to  a  cent  and  a  half,  the  lowest  price  being  a  cent  a  dozen.  A  man 
must  handle  shoes  very  rapidly  to  accomplisn  anything.  He  works  on  his  nerve 
all  the  time.  For  this  reason  Mr.  Cole  thinks  the  shoe  industry  is  not  adapted  to 
a  very  warm  climate,  and  that  if  it  were  transferred  to  the  South  the  cost  of 
manufacture  would  be  increased .     ( 730. ) 

Mr.  Tilt  says  that  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  experience,  20  years  ago,  manyof 
the  workers  were  custom  shoemakers  who  had  learned  the  trade  in  Europe.  The 
younger  people,  as  they  have  grown  up,  have  learned  to  perform  only  a  single 
operation.  There  are  now  very  few  in  the  factory  who  could  make  a  shoe,  either 
by  hand  or  by  factory  methods.    (676,  681 .) 

3.  Wa^ges  and  their  relation  to  prices. — Mr.  Eaton  declares  that  Wfi^s  in  the 
trade  have  decreased  greatly  and  that  no  little  hardship  has  resulted.  Eleven 
years  ago  the  witness  was  able  to  earn  from  $18  to  |35  per  week  in  lasting  shoes 
at  Lynn.  In  1899  he  would  not  be  able  to  earn  over  $15 — probably  more  nearly 
$12 — on  any  job  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes  in  that  city.  The  earning  capacity 
of  the  ordinary  shoe  laborer  has  been  reduced  by  30  or  40  per  cent  at  least.  The 
witness  thinks  that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  raise  wages  in  the  industry, 
except  at  the  expense  of  consumers.    The  margin  of  profit  to  the  manufacturers. 
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on  account  of  their  severe  competition  and  of  yarions  other  canses,  is  very  low.  It 
might  be  possible  to  sustain  prices  by  an  agreement  among  the  mannf actorers. 
They  have  from  time  to  time  tried  to  form  a  combination,  bat  they  always,  after 
adopting  resolutions  or  agreements,  go  out  and  cut  one  another's  throats  in  dis- 
counts. 

Mr.  Eaton  says  that  the  price  of  shoes  under  severe  competition  has  steadily 
fkUen.  Four  or  5  years  ago  a  shoe  was  being  made  in  Lynn  to  sell  at  $1.40  or 
$1.50,  which  7  or  8  years  before  had  sold  for  ^.    (862. ) 

The  witness  attributes  the  decrease  in  wages  also  in  part  to  the  use  of  machin- 
ery, to  the  duty  on  hides,  and  to  the  increase  in  the  variety  of  styles  and  the  elab- 
orateness of  the  work  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes,  which  has  made  it  impossible 
for  a  workman  to  turn  out  as  many  pieces  as  before.  Combinations  also  have 
increased  the  cost  of  the  raw  materials  to  the  manufacturer.  Thus,  a  combina- 
tion in  hides,  composed  of  large  beef  packers,  dictates  the  price  of  rawhide,  while 
the  United  States  Leather  Company  in  turn  dictates  the  price  of  sole  leather. 
(35&-362.) 

Hr.  Tilt,  a  Chicago  shoe  manufacturer,  says  that  in  1894,  when  he  was  employ- 
ing 261  hands,  the  pay  roll  averaged  $3,358  a  week,  or  $12.87  apiece.  The  average 
for  the  entire  male  for«e  was  $14.77;  for  the  female  force,  $7.99;  for  the  foremen, 
salesmen,  and  superintendents,  $22.  The  average  manufacturing^  cost,  including 
rent,  jwwer,  repairs  for  plant,  and  all  costs  except  interest  on  capital,  was  15cento 
per  pair  of  shoes.  In  1899  the  number  of  employees  was  400.  The  pay  roll  aver- 
aged $5,600  a  week,  or  $14  apiece.  The  average  for  males  was  $15.88;  for  females, 
$9.40;  for  foremen,  salesmen,  and  superintendents,  $27.50.  The  average  manu- 
facturing cost  was  20  cents  per  pair  of  shoes.  The  employees  work  about  10 
months  in  the  year,  and  it  is  for  10  months  that  the  wages  indicated  were  paid. 
(678:) 

4.  Vaination  in  wages, — ^Mr.  Colb  thinks  the  operatives  in  shoe  factories  would 
be  benefited  by  some  plan  to  avoid  labor  troubles  and  make  v^ages  uniform  in 
different  places.  In  Brockton,  Mass.,  a  workman  may  get  for  a  certain  part  of  a 
shoe  a  fraction  more  than  in  Chicago,  and  on  another  part  a  fraction  less  than  in 
Boston,  the  labor  cost  on  the  finished  shoe  being  the  same.  The  skill  in  a  certain 
branch  of  the  industry  may  be  greater  in  Brockton  than  in  Lynn,  or  even  in  Chi- 
cago, while  on  another  kind  of  shoe  the  skill  would  be  equal  or  better  in  Chicajg^, 
Mr.  Cole  thinks  there  is  very  little  difference  in  cost  of  living  in  different  cities. 
(730.) 

5.  Deduciionsfrom  vxiges. — Mr.  Eaton  says  that  he  has  known  of  one  case  where 
during  16  weeks  the  largest  amount  of  pay  received  by  any  one  of  48  men  in  a 
boot  and  shoe  factory  was  $7.47  in  a  week.  It  was  the  practice  of  the  firm  to 
deduct  from  wages  any  sum  it  saw  fit,  nominally  on  the  ground  of  poor  work. 
The  men  were  not  x>ermitted  to  see  the  alleged  x)oor  work,  but  the  action  was 
entirely  arbitrary.  In  one  case  the  deductions  were  such  that  the  man  receiv^ 
no  pay  whatever  for  a  week.    (365. ) 

6.  Social  condition. — Mr.  Eaton  declares  that  the  social  conditions  and  sur- 
roundings of  the  boot  and  shoe  workers  have  grown  decidedly  worse  in  recent 
years,  although  they  make  a  fairly  good  appearance  under  their  very  adverse 
conditions.  The  tendency  of  excessively  low  wages  is,  however,  to  des^oy 
ambition. 

The  workers  come  less  into  contact  with  their  employers  than  formerly.  In  a 
well  regulated  factory  the  foreman  deals  exclusively  with  the  men  and  is  respon- 
sible to  his  employer.  Employers  sometimes  establish  philanthropic  institutions 
for  the  benefit  of  their  employees  or  of  the  town,  but  they  usually  manage  to 
make  their  philanthropy  pay  for  itself  somehow.    (364,  365. ) 

XVILL  CLOTHING  MANUFACTURB— SWilAT  SHOPS. 

A.  General  conditions  of  labor. — 1.  Organization  and  character  of 
sweating  system,— W^,  Wright  says  that  the  sweating  system  exists  where  a  man 
takes  a  contract  and  sublets  again  to  a  person  who  is  obliged  to  employ  the  cheap- 
est kind  of  labor  to  recoup  himself  and  therefore  crowds  people  into  small  rooms. 
It  is  found  chiefly  in  the  clothing  trade.  Evils  can  be  largely  reached  by  laws  and 
inspection.  Possibilities  of  advantageous  recommendations  by  the  commission 
aie  discussed.    (19.) 

Mrs,  Kelley,  former  factory  inspector  of  Illinois,  says  that  practically  all  of 
the  TeaAj^mside  clothing  sold  in  Chicago  is  manuf acturea  in  sweat  shops  or  home 
shops.  There  are  only  35  factories  manufacturing  garments,  inclumng  shoes, 
hats,  and  gloves.  Two  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-eight  contractors' 
shops  were  found  in  Chicago,  employing  6,000  men,  7,000  women,  and  1,000  chil- 
aien,Toaghly  speakiiig.    Besides  the  contractors'  shops,  many,  women  especially. 
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receive  work  directly  from  the  wholesale  mantif actoriee,  or  from  contractors,  and 
take  it  to  their  homes.  This  is  done  almost  altogether  in  the  case  of  250  to  950 
merchant  tailors,  and  largely  in  the  manufacture  of  white  goods.  By  this  system 
the  manufacturer  saves  rent,  since  onlv  the  cutting  is  done  on  his  premises.  The 
sweaters  or  contractors  are  virtually  always  agente  for  the  wholesalers,  not  inde- 
pendent manufacturers.  The  manufabturers,  however,  speak  of  the  relation 
between  them  and  the  contractors  in  different  terms,  accordmg  to  the  object  to  be 
gained,  sometimes  treating  them  as  agents,  sometimes  otherwise.    (244-250.) 

Mr.  White,  general  secretary  of  the  United  Gkurment  Workers,  considers  the 
system  of  petty  contractors  as  the  basis  of  the  sweating  evil.  The  contractors 
have  little  or  no  capital  and  are  thoroughly  irresponsible.  An  employee  may 
become^  a  contractor  to-morrow,  and  again  an  employee  the  day  after.  By  means 
of  the  task  system,  under  which  the  contractors  agree  to  make  a  certain  quantity 
of  goods  for  a  particular  price,  comx>etition  among  them  becomes  excessive.  The 
contractor  shares  the  misery  of  the  workmen,  and  the  hours  are  lengthened  and 
the  conditions  made  worse  in  order  to  secure  the  business. 

The  contractors  have  none  of  the  standards  of  business  and  the  responsibility  to 
public  opinion  which  prevails  in  larger  establishments.  They  work  without  pub- 
lic observation.  In  the  case  where  the  factory  is  directly  unaer  the  owner  of  the 
goods,  not  merely  the  humane  inclinations  of  the  employer,  but  public  opinion, 
custom,  and  various  influences  tend  to  bring  about  reasonable  sanitary  conditions, 
hours,  wages,  etc.  By  taking  advantage  of  the  contract  system  the  employers 
rid  themselves  of  the  responsibility,  and  the  system  thus  becomes  an  instrument 
for  grinding  down  labor:  Because  of  competition  among  manufacturers  one  can 
scarcelv  afford  to  manufacture  goods  on  his  own  premises,  since  the  cost  is  higher, 
unless  he  uses  the  very  best  appliances  on  a  large  scale.    (186, 187, 198.) 

Mr.  O'Leary,  factory  inspector  of  New  York,  says  that  the  sweater  ordinarily 
employs  no  motive  power  to  run  machines  except  that  of  the  operatives  them- 
selves. The  manufacture  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  living  rooms,  or  in  connection 
with  them.  A  task  system  prevails  and  the  taskmaster  usually  has  little  feeling. 
Goods  are  let  out  by  the  owners  to  contractors,  who  often  employ  subcontractors. 
Comx>etition  between  these  is  bitter,  so  that  they  are  compelled  to  obtain  labor  at 
the  lowest  prices  in  order  to  fulfill  the  contracts.     (29, 80, 32.) 

2.  Extent  of  sweating  system. — Mr.  Carhartt,  a  clothing  manufacturer,  testifies 
that  some  of  the  most  successful  manufacturers  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and 
New  York  make  their  money  by  the  exploitation  of  sweat  shops.  This  is  the 
natural  recourse  of  the  man  who  undertakes  to  build  up  his  business  by  selling 
cheaper  than  his  neighbors.  One  can  buy  the  material  as  cheap  as  another.  If 
one  manufactures  cheaper  than  another,  the  difference  comes  out  of  the  wages. 

The  sweat  shops  are  creeping  into  Chicago  and  Buffalo,  but  as  yet  they  do  not 
exist  there  to  any  such  extent  as  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  A 
great  many  garments  are  made  in  Detroit  at  the  homes  of  the  workers;  but  the 
system  does  not  amount  to  a  sweat-shop  system. 

John  Wanamaker  used  to  sell  a  great  many  sweat-shop  goods,  but  Mr.  Car- 
hartt says  that  he  has  stopped  it.    (658, 665, 666. ) 

Mr.  White,  secretary  of  the  garment  workers'  union,  says  that  the  degree  in 
which  the  sweating  system  prevails  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  carried 
on  vary  considerably  in  different  cities,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  trade 
unions  and  other  influences. 

In  New  York  nearly  all  clothing,  including  even  that  made  by  custom  tailors, 
is  manufactured  in  sweat  shops.  Generally  speaking,  the  very  cheapest  classes  of 
goods  can  not  be  made  in  sweat  shoi>s,  but  require  machine  methods  and  minute 
subdivision  of  labor.  There  are  very  few  wholesale  clothing  houses  which  do 
their  own  work,  while  merchant  tailors  more  and  more  give  out  their  work.  The 
witness  knows  of  one  instance  of  a  custom-made  suit  sold  for  $75,  which  required 
the  work  of  a  fine  tailor,  his  wife  and  son,  for  an  entire  week.  14  hours  a  day. 
He  was  paid  $15  for  making  it  in  his  home.  Even  where  custx>m  tailors  have 
shops  of  ^eir  own,  these  do  not  do  all  the  work. 

In  Boston  most  custom-made  clothing  is  manufactured  on  the  merchant  tailors' 
premises,  and  this  is  one  reason  why  the  clothing  trade  has  largely  moved  from 
there  to  New  York,  and  why  goods  are  sent  out  to  be  made  up  by  farmers'  wives. 
In  Chicago  the  conditions  are  even  worse  than  in  New  York. 

In  the  smaller  cities,  although  the  sweating  system  and  the  home-work  system 
prevail  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  crowding  being  less,  the  conditions  are  not 
so  unwholesome  as  in  the  largest  cities. 

In  Syracuse  nearly  ^  workers  are  organized,  wages  are  reasonable,  and  condi- 
tions favorable,  but  in  Rochester,  where  many  more  are  employed,  there  is  little 
organization,  and  conditions  are  less  favoraole.  The  attempt  to  improve  the 
conditions  of  the  workers  on  the  east  side  of  New  York  by  moving  them  to  Brown- 
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yflle  has  simply  resnlted  in  transferring  the  evil  conditions  to  that  place.  The 
leading  clothing  markets  in  order  of  their  im{>ortance  are:  New  York,  Boston, 
Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  Syracnse,  St.  Lonis,  Utica.     (186, 188-191, 194.) 

3.  Oeneral  conditions  %n  New  Forfc.— Mr.  0*Leary  says  that  in  1898  there  were 
8,930  shops  in  the  State  where  articles  of  wearing  apparel  were  manuf  actnred,  G,lH9 
being  in  New  York  City;  in  these  108,544  persons  were  employed,  56,540  being 
males.  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five  of  these  were  under  16  years 
of  age,  and  18,809  were  women  under  21 .  Not  all  of  these  shops  were  of  an  inferior 
order. 

Those  employed  in  sweat  shops  are  largely  foreign  bom,  including  especially 
Lithuanians,  Poles,  Italians,  and  Jews.  In  Syracuse,  Rochester,  and  Buffalo  Oter- 
mans  are  more  largely  employed  and  conditions  are  better.    (29.) 

4.  Conditions  in  Ftnnttylvania, — Mr.  Campbell,  factory  inspector,  says  that 
work  in  clothing  manufacture  in  Pennsylvania  is  chiefly  done  by  Italians  and  Rus- 
sian Jews.  The  number  employed  is  about  20,000.  Tnere  are  about  8,000  places 
where  such  work  is  done.  There  has  been  difficulty  in  suppression  or  improve- 
ment of  sweat  shops  because  of  the  ease  of  starting  business,  little  capital  being 
required.  '  A  workman  will  leave  his  employer  to  become  a  boss  himself,  and  will 
otfer  to  make  goods  at  lower  prices,  and  thus  tend  to  reduce  wages.  Army  goods 
have  recently  been  made  largely  in  sweat  shops.  The  Gk>vemment  fixed  the  price 
at  75  cents  a  pair  for  infantry  pants,  and  intended  the  work  to  go  primarily  to 
soldiers'  widows.  But  by  fraud  much  work  was  secured  by  a  few  women  and 
sublet  at  80  cents  a  pair. '  (48-50.) 

5.  Oeneral  conditions  in  Chicago,— Mtb,  Kelley  says  that  the  sweat  shops  of 
Chicago  are  almost  all  located  in  the  worst  tenement  houses,  and  the  work  is  done 
by  the  poorest  class  of  people.  About  17,000  are  employed  in  these  shops  (appar- 
ently not  includine  the  various  home  workers).  The  most  of  those  employed  in 
the  contractors'  shops  are  Germans,  Scandinavians,  Bohemians,  Russian  Jews, 
and  Poles.  Native  Americans  are  not  found  in  the  sweat  shops  proper,  although 
many  American  women  do  home  work.  The  wages  and  social  conditions  vary 
greatly  among  the  <Uff  eren t  individuals  and  classes.  The  Scandinavians ,  Germans, 
and  Bohemians  make  a  moderate  living,  but  the  other  classes,  and  especially  the 
home  workers,  receive  excessively  low  wages,  and  are  surrounded  by  extremely 
unsanitary  conditions.     (244-246.) 

6.  Wages  in  sweat  shops.— "Mrs.  Kellet  asserts  that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
accurately  the  earnings  of  employees  in  sweat  shops.  They  are  usually  paid  by 
the  piece,  and  often  where  it  is  possible  to  learn  the  price  per  piece  the  employees 
are  so  ignorant  that  they  keep  no  record  as  to  the  number  of  pieces  they  can  make 
in  a  dav,  or  as  to  their  average  earnings.  Some  of  the  Scandinavian,  German, 
and  Bohemian  workmen  are  relatively  prosperous,  although  their  ideal  of  pros- 
perity is  a  wage  of  $10  per  week  earned  by  man,  wife,  and  children  working  all 
together.  Moreover,  employment  is  not  steady  throughout  the  year;  there  are  2 
seasons  of  about  2  months  each  when  there  is  ahnost  no  work  whatever.  A  fur- 
ther difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  amount  of  wages  is  that  payments  are  made  in 
lump  sums  to  x)ersons  who  have  to  hire  assistance,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  know 
how  the  wages  are  ultimately  divided.  The  witness  has  never  known  of  home 
workers,  strictly  spei^dng,  who  make  sufficient  wages  to  enable  them  to  live  with- 
out charity.     (246-248. ) 

Mr.  O'Leary  says  that  the  difference  in  wages  in  clothing  manufacture  between 
eastern  and  western  New  York  is  considerable.  Coats  may  be  made  in  New  York 
City  for  32  to  39  cents;  in  Rochester  they  would  probably  cost  45  cents.  The  rates 
for  all  classes  of  goods  are  low.  Anny  pants  are  made  for  22  cents;  ordinary 
pants  vary  from  10  to  45  cents;  vests  are  made  for  from  12  to  25  cents;  coats  from 
'dO  cents  to  $1 ,  according  to  quality.  Children's  jackets  are  made  at  as  low  as  6| 
cents  each.  One  woman  was  found  making  ladies'  shirt  waists  at  40  cents  per 
dozen.  Regular  tailors  receive  $1  for  making  pants  and  from  $5  to  $7  for  coats. 
(31-83.) 

Mr.  White  submitted  the  following  table,  showing  what  he  considers  to  be 
rather  above  the  average  price  for  making  up  clothing  of  different  grades  in  sweat 
vhope: 


tlO  suit. 

S15  suit. 

920  suit. 

CcitUng  and  trtmmiiicr 

so.  15 
.75 
.30 
.25 

10.21 

1.00 

.40 

.36 

10.26 

If  Akin*  <»fl|it                                                  

1.60 

Mftkinf  panta 

.65 

Making  vest 

.50 

1.45 

1.96 

2.aO 
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7.  Conditions  in  home  shops. — ^Mr.  White  considers  that  clothing  work  done  in 
dwelling  houses  is  especially  harmful,  both  from  a  sanitary  and  economic  point 
of  view.  A  man  who  drafts  into  the  service  all  the  members  of  his  family  can 
make  goods  at  a  cheax)er  price  than  where  he  works  alone  in  the  factory,  eemeciaUy 
because  at  the  home  there  is  no  limit  to  the  hours  of  labor.  The  witness  Delieves 
that  no  clothing  except  that  necessary  for  the  family  itself  should  be  made  in  any 
household.     (186,195.) 

Mrs.  Kelley  says  that  the  worst  conditions  and  the  greatest  diffictdties  as  to 
inspection  are  found  in  the  home  shops.  Many  large  wholesale  houses  in  Chicago 
do  their  own  cutting  and  give  out  goods  directly  to  people  who  do  their  work  at 
home.  UsuaUy  these  are  women  depending  upon  their  own  earnings,  but  some- 
times entire  families  are  engaged  in  this  work.  Many  women  of  American  birth 
are  forced  to  take  work  of  this  kind.  The  witness  has  never  known  of  people 
doing  this  class  of  work  who  earn  enough  to  entirely  support  themselves.  The  nian- 
uf acturers  know  that  they  can  and  do  secure  poor  relief  and  therefore  grind  the 
wages  down  still  more.  Some  of  these  workers,  of  course,  are  of  a  higher  class, 
who  work  merely  for  pin  money,  but  most  are  excessively  poor.  The  sanitary 
conditions  in  these  home  shops  are  especially  bad,  and  the  inspectors  are  entirely 
unable  to  discover  and  inspect  the  shops  so  as  to  remedy  these  conditions.  (245, 
248-251.) 

8.  Sanitary  conditions — Contains  diseases, — Mrs.  Kellet  believes  that  the 
public  can  not  be  guaranteed  against  contagious  diseases  coming  from  garments 
unless  their  manufacture  in  tenements  is  entirely  prohibited.  Tne  sanitary  con- 
ditions in  some  of  the  contractors'  shops,  especially  among  the  Germans  and 
Scandinavians,  are  often  fairly  satisfactory.  Tne  shops  are  frequently  in  detached 
frame  houses  in  the  rear  of  the  contractor's  dwelling.  The  Italian  and  Je¥dsh 
shops  are  almost  invariably  overcrowded  and  unsanitary.  The  workers  are 
unhealthy,  the  use  of  foot-power  machinery  tending  especiallv  to  injure  tiiem. 
The  witness  has  seen  garments  made  in  tenement  houses  so  full  of  vermin  that 
the  expressmen  would  not  take  them  back  to  the  manufacturer.  She  has  seen 
garments  spread  over  the  beds  and  furniture  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  a 
place  to  sit. 

The  witnes|s  became  more  and  more  convinced  during  her  experience  as 
factory  insx)ector  that  contagious  diseases  are  spread  among  the  wearers  of  cloth- 
ing made  in  sweat  shops;  but  she  was  never  able  to  prove  any  definite  case  where 
this  had  happened,  owing  to  the  la^ge  number  of  hands  throuj^h  which  goods  pass 
before  they  reach  the  consumer.  There  is  no  provision  in  Illinois  for  fumigating 
^oods  to  prevent  infection.'  The  ignorance  of  the  workers  in  many  of  the  shops 
is  so  great  that  they  can  not  be  induced  to  send  patients  to  hospitals  or  to  take 
any  precautions  even  in  the  case  of  smallpox,  which  was  prevsuent  in  Chicago 
some  years  ago.     (244, 247, 248-251 . ) 

Mr.  O'Leary  says  that  the  sanitary  conditions  in  the  sweat  shops  are  usually 
most  unfavorable.  The  shops  are  located  in  the  poorest  sections  of  cities,  where 
rents  are  lowest  and  buildings  worst.  But  the  employees  themselves  are  largely 
responsible  for  the  unsanitary  conditions;  they  fail  to  keep  their  rooms  clean  for 
any  length  of  time  after  being  compelled  to  clean  them  by  inspectors.  Diseases, 
including  many  contagious  ones,  are  prevalent  the  year  round  m  the  shops.  The 
draina^  in  Brownsville,  N.  Y.,  is  on  the  surface  only,  and  the  surrotmoings  are 
exceedingly  filthy;  vermin  abound.     (29-34.) 

Mr.  White  says  that  the  board  of  health  of  New  York  City  has  recently  made 
an  investigation  and  issued  a  statement  showing  that  disease  Rerms  have  been 
carried  from  sweat  shops  and  tenement  houses  by  means  of  clothing.  It  was 
held  that  tenement-made  clothing  was  one  of  the  causes  for  the  spread  of  measles 
among  the  soldiers  during  the  recent  war. 

It  is  common  for  the  inspectors  of  goods  brought  from  the  sweat  shops  to  the 
owner  to  find  it  necessary  to  return  them  on  account  of  vermin.  The  warerooms 
of  the  wholesale  dealers  are  often  infested  with  vermin.  The  witness  believes 
that  wherever  vermin  are  thus  carried  disease  is  also  carried.     (195.) 

9.  Character  of  wJorfcer«.— Mr.  White  says  that  the  great  cause  for  the  low 
condition  of  the  sweat-shop  workers  is  their  ignorance  or  the  possibility  of  secur- 
ing employment  in  different  trades,  and  even  of  the  existence  of  better  conditions 
of  labor.  The  workers  live  in  a  small  crowded  district,  almost  wholly  occupied 
by  their  own  classes.  They  have  always  been  accustomed  to  get  barely  enough 
to  live  on;  they  know  of  nothing  better,  and  hence  continue  in  it.  It  is  notice- 
able, however,  that  the  children  of  the  sweated  workers,  especially  among  the 
Hebrews,  learn  from  the  common  schools  and  in  other  ways  of  better  conditions, 
become  ambitious,  and  usually  ^et  into  some  other  trade.  The  evils  of  the 
sweating  system  would  accordingly  largely  disappear  were  it  not  for  the  constant 
stream  of  new  arrivals.    (186, 190, 191.) 
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10.  Heme  work  by  farmers,  etc, — ^Mr.  White  says  that  one  of  the  chief  influ- 
ences in  lowering  wages  and  keeping  down  the  condition  of  clothing  workers  in 
the  cities  is  the  practice  of  sending  out  work  to  be  done  by  farmers*  wives  and  daugh- 
ters, especially  in  the  winter.  This  practice  prevails  more  in  Philadelphia  and 
Boston  than  in  any  other  cities.  Much  work  is  sent  from  Boston  as  far  as  Maine. 
These  workers  consider  the  money  made  as  in  the  nature  of  *'pin  money,"  and 
accordingly  are  willing  to  work  at  exceedingly  low  rates.    ( 194. ) 

Mr.  OIjEaby  says  that  a  considerable  amount  of  clothing  is  sent  out  from 
cities  to  women  living  in  the  country  to  be  made  up.  This  is  especially  common 
at  Rochester.  The  work  in  the  shirt  and  collar  industry  is  widely  distributed  in 
this  way.    (31.)  , 

B«  Foreign-bom  in  sweat  siiops.— Mr.  Whitb  says  that  in  New  York 
City,  among  clothing  cutters,  there  are  man^  native  Americans  or  naturalized 
citizens,  ana  the  operatives  in  overall  factories  are  largely  American  girls,  but 
the  js^reat  majority  of  the  tailors  in  New  York  and  other  large  cities  are  Hebrews, 
Italians,  and  other  foreign-bom  of  a  low  standard  of  living.  Americans,  Ger- 
mans, and  Irish  have  been  forced  out  because  they  will  not  work  under  the  low 
conditions  introduced  by  such  competition. 

The  difficulty  of  the  ignorance  of  the  sweat-shop  workers  concerning  better 
conditions  is  agspravated  by'the  fact  that  the  f oreig^-bom  lar^ly  form  colonies 
of  their  own  nationality.  The  contractors  themselves  are  foreigners  and  employ 
almost  altogether  i)eople  of  their  own  race,  thus  helping  them  to  observe  tneu' 
religious  and  other  customs.  Most  of  the  workers  thus  fail  to  learn  the  English 
language  and  to  become  acquainted  with  other  classes  and  conditions.  They 
have  no  knowledge  of  American  politics,  of  the  efforts  made  in  their  behalf  by 
le^slation  and  otherwise,  or  of  trade-union  movements. 

The  Jews,  although  they  form  colonies  in  this  way,  are  not  so  ifpiorant  and 
lacking  in  ^bition  as  the  other  nationalities.  Their  chief  fault  is  their  own 
industry.  >They  wiU  take  no  chances  of  failing  to  set  work,  and  will  work  for 
any  wages  and  to  any  length  of  time  in  order  to  make  a  living.  They  are  not, 
however,  illiterate,  and  they  have  considerable  ambition  and  ability  to  assimilate 
with  other  nationalities.  But  they  need  assistance  in  doing  so.  It  is  noticeable 
that  their  children  usually  get  out  of  sweat  shops  and  often  succeed  in  entering 
professions. 

The  Italians  and  Hungarians  largely  enter  into  fraternal  societies  of  their  own 
nationalitieB,  and  maintain  more  familiarity  with  conditions  in  their  own  country 
than  in  the  United  States.  Unfortunately  many  of  them  can  not  even  read  their 
own  newspapers,  which  are  often  progressive.  The  clubs  are  a  great  advantage 
to  them,  although  they  have  some  political  dangers,  since  these  men  are  thus 
brought  to  vote  m  droves. 

The  attempt  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  workers  by  moving  them  away 
from  the  crowded  parts  of  New  York,  as  to  Brownsville,  fails  of  beneficial  results 
BO  long  as  colonies  are  kept  up.  Some  means  should  be  found,  if  possible,  to 
distribute  these  workers  among  other  classes  of  people.    (190-192.) 

€•  I^abor  oriranizations  and  strikes  in  tiie  ciotiiinir  trades.— 

1.  Existina  unions, — Mr.  Whitb,  of  the  United  Garment  Workers,  says  there 
are  severu  organizations  among  workers  in  the  clothing  trade.  The  clothing 
cutters  have  been  organized  more  or  less  thoroughly  since  1849,  and  have  been 
able  to  secure  fairly  satisfactory  conditions  for  their  trade.  Because  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  thoroughly  prepared  to  strike,  they  have  found  strikes  seldom  nec- 
essary. The  clothing  cutters  have  helped  materially  in  organizing  the  United 
Ghmnent  Workers,  which  includes  local  lodges  of  several  different  classes  of 
workers. 

The  United  Gktrment  Workers  was  organized  as  a  national  union  in  1891,  and 
includes  about  20,000  members  in  145  lodges.  About  one-fourth  of  the  members 
are  women,  chiefly  those  employed  in  the  overall  factories  and  in  the  finishing 
work  of  the  clothing  trade.  The  union  has  about  50  organizers.  Its  benefit  pay- 
ments are  confined  to  local  organization,  and  cover,  in  some  unions,  sickness, 
disability,  and  death. 

Aside  from  the  United  Garment  Workers,  there  is  a  Journeymen  Tailors'  Union, 
a  national  organization,  covering  the  tailors  engaged  in  the  custom  trade.  It  is 
to  be  remembered,  however,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  custom-made  clothing 
in  the  great  cities  is  not  made  in  the  shops  of  the  merchant  tailors  themselves,  but 
is  let  out  to  sweat  shop«  and  home  workers.    ri82-184) 

2.  Difficulty  of  organization,  —Mr  .White  finas  it  difficult  to  organize  the  workers 
in  small  shops  and  the  home  workers  on  account  of  their  ignorance  and  pov- 
erty and  because  of  their  separation  from  one  another.  The  union  is  strongest 
in  regular  clothing  factories.    The  benefit  system,  where  established,  also  tends 
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to  make  membership  more  stable.  The  great  body  of  the  workers  are  inclined  to 
moye  in  and  oat  of  the  unions  in  masses,  according  to  the  conditions  prevailing. 
They  enter  the  organization  when  a  strike  is  begun,  but  afterwards  fail  to  see  the 
necessity  of  paying  dues  and  keeping  up  their  membership.  The  Hebrews  are 
somewhat  more  familiar  with  the  advantases  of  trade  unions,  but  the  Italians, 
Hungarians,  and  various  other  classes  have  little  to  do  wi^  them.  (The  witness 
considers  that  the  chief  hope  of  improving  the  conditions  in  the  sweat  shops  and 
of  doing  away  entirely  with  the  contract  system  is  by  more  thorough  organiza- 
tion, which  must  come  gradually  through  the  education  of  the  workers.)  (183, 
188, 198.)  ^ 

Mrs.  KELi^Y  sa^s  that  the  residents  at  Hull-House,  in  Chicago,  have  sought  to 
improve  the  conditions  of  the  workers  in  sweat  shops  by  getting  tiiem  to  organize, 
but  this  has  proved  unsuccessful.  The  men  engaged  as  cutters  did  have  a  union 
in  1898  and  1894,  but  it  was  broken  up  bya  combmation  of  manufacturers.     (250. ) 

8.  Strikes  in  the  clothing  trade. — Mr.  White  says  that  there  have  been  several 
strikes  among  the  workers  on  clothing,  esi)eclally  in  New  York,  during  the  i>ast 
5  or  6  vears.  The  endeavor  was  to  compel  the  contractors  in  the  sweat  shops  to 
grant  better  conditions  to  employees.  These  contractors  are  exceeding  irrespon- 
sible. The  result  of  the  first  strike  of  the  coat  tailors  was  that  all  demands  were 
granted,  but  the  organization  of  the  workers  tended  to  fall  to  pieces  as  soon  as 
this  success  was  secured,  and  gradually  the  former  conditions  were  restored.  A 
second  strike  had  the  same  result,  even  the  bonds  which  were  required  of  the  con- 
tractors to  enforce  their  a^eements  largely  failing  in  their  purpose.  A  third 
strike  followed,  and  conditions  now  are  somewhat  better.  The  legality  of  the 
bonds  given  by  the  contractors  has  not  been  thoroughly  tested.  The  workers 
largely  lack  capacity  for  permanent  organization.  They  move  in  and  out  of  the 
unions  in  crowds.     (188, 184.) 

The  clothing  cutters,  being  thoroughly  organized,  have  few  strikes,  since  thej 
are  able  to  secure  their  ends  largely  througn  concessions  of  employers.  This  is 
Xx>ssible,  however,  only  because  they  are  always  prepared  for  a  strike.  The  press 
and  public  in  New  York  have  almost  altogether  been  in  sympathy  with  the  strikers 
in  the  the  clothing  trade,  recognizing  that  they  were  revolting  against  the  most 
deplorable  conditions.     ( 1 90 . ) 

D.  Exist! nii^  laivs  for  inspection  of  smreat  siiops«~l.  Insuffidefrum 
and  incompetence  of  inspectors. — Mr,  White,  sx>eaking  especially  from  the  stand- 
point of  sweat  shop  insx)ection,  holds  that  the  number  of  inspectors  in  New  York, 
and  in  other  States  also,  is  insufficient,  and  that  the  inspectors  are  too  often  incom- 
petent and  not  sufficiently  interested  in  their  work.  M(»t  inspectors  are  political 
apx)ointees,  having  no  special  knowledge  of  conditions  or  sympathy  with  tiie 
classes  whom  they  are  to  inspect.  The  witness  has  been  askea  .questions  con- 
cerning the  existence  and  nature  of  the  sweating  system  by  factory  in8i)ectors 
which  astonished  him  by  their  display  of  iterance.  .^  The  inspectors,  moreover, 
neglect  the  assistance  which  might  be  obtained  from  charitable  workers^  trade 
unions,  and  others  specially  familiar  with  and  interested  in  the  conations  of  the 
workers.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  contractors  and  others  who  wish  to  violatetHe 
laws  to  offer  bribes  to  insx)ectors,  and,  although  the  witness  does  not  chao'ge  that 
the^  are  often  dishonest,  this  fact  shows  the  relatively  low  estimation  in  which 
their  character  is  held. 
--,  A  visitation  of  each  shop  once  a  year  is  ridiculously  too  infrequent.  The  recent 
increase  in  the  number  of  New  York  inspectors  from  80  to  50  will  be  of  little 
advantage,  since  most  of  them  are  required  for  the  new  duties  imposed  upon  the 
department.     (199, 200. ) 

2.  New  York  legislation. — Mr.  O'Leary,  factory  inspector,  testifying  in  1899, 
says  that  in  New  York  the  laws  are  enforced  with  difficulty  because  the  factory- 
inspection  department  has  no  power  to  interfere  with  persons  working  at  home 
unless  others,  not  immediate  members  of  family,  are  employed.  There  is  no 
means  of  tracing  goods  that  go  into  dwelling  houses.  The  inspectors  often  give 
orders  which  are  obeyed  temporarily,  bat  a  few  days  later  the  conditions  become 
as  bad  as  before.  Successful  improvement  of  the  conditions  can  be  secured  only 
through  the  aid  of  the  employees  themselves.  ^At  present  they  prefer  dirt  and 
"  unsanitary  conditions.     (28,80,84.)  « 

He  says  further  that  the  courts  have  ruled  that  inspectors  have  no  power  to 
interfere  with  the  employment  of  children  by  their  parents^-  The  compulsory 
education  law  is  also  defective  as  to  interference  with  a  child  in  its  home.     (^.) 

Mr.  White  says  that  up  to  1899  the  laws  of  New  York  for  the  inspection  of 
sweat  shops  were  inadequate  and  i)oorly  enforced.  '^The  recent  strikes  of  the  cloth- 
ing workers  and  the  efforts  of  the  trade  unions  among  them  called  public  atten- 
tion to  the  evil  conditions  and  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  law  incorporating  the 
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best  features  of  the  l£|ias&ldu]fi8tt&.  act,  and  this  law  the  witness  considers 
the  best  now  in  force.  The  most  inix)ortant  improvements  on  the  former  law  are 
the  requirement  that  the  workshop  secure  a  li6ense  from  the  factory  inspector 
tfnd  the  greater  anthority  of  the  inspectors  to  enter  dwellings  and  i^ops  under 
the  health  provision  of  the  act.  The  license  system  greatly  facilitates  the  dis- 
covery of  sweat  shops  and  the  enforcement  of  laws.  The  license  may  be  with- 
drawn or  fines  and  imprisonment  may  be  inflicted  where  others  than  the  imme- 
diate members  of  the  family  are  employed  in  living  rooms  or  where  sanitary 
requirements  are  being  violated.  The  chief  difi&cnlty  is  likely  to  be  the  insofficient 
nnmber  and  the  incomx)etence  of  inspectors.    (18i^l86, 198-200.) 

Mr.  McDoNOUGH,  formerly  commissioner  of  labor  statistics,  says  that  a  law 
enacted  in  1899  provides  for  the  licensing  of  all  sweat  shops  in  accordance  with 
the  Massachasetts  svstem.  This  act  is  intended  to  come  under  the  police  power. 
A  previous  law  promoting  the  manufacture  of  cigars  in  tenement  houses  was 
held  unconstitutional  bn  the  ground  that  it  was  taking  away  the  right  to  labor, 
^ff-hich  is  a  form  of  property.    (905.) 

Mr.  McMackin,  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  of  New  York,  says  (Septem- 
ber, 1900)  that  under  the  law  of  1899  that  State  has  made  much  progress  in 
stopping  the  double  use  of  tenements  for  manufacturing  and  household  purposes, 
and  the  enforcement  of  sanitary  laws  is  contributing  largely  to  the  doing  away 
of  the  evils  of  the  sweating  system.  Before  goods  can  be  made  in  a  tenement  it 
is  necessary  to  have  the  house  inspected  and  to  get  a  certificate.  Mr.  McMackin 
believes  that  this  inspection  is  f  aurly  rigid  and  well  conducted.  He  thinks  that 
over  a  thousand  applications  for  licenses  were  refused  in  1899.  It  is  only  about 
4<^ear8  since  the^iactory-inspection  laws  have  taken  special  cognizance  of  the 
sweating  system.  \It  was  not  until  within  that  time  that  the  class  of  immisrants 
which  introduced  the  worst  conditions  obtained  a  foothold  in  New  York.  There 
has  been  a  fre&t  improvement./  He  believes  that  there  is  a  general  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  people  and  that  they  demand  more.  He  thinks  that  the 
whole  clothing  trade  will  eventually  be  driven  out  of  the  tenement  houses  and 
into  large  factories.  At  present  the  work  of  some  of  the  first-class  tadlors  of  New 
York  City  is  still  made  in  sweat  shops.  Not  only  the  labels  of  such  tailors,  but 
also  the  label  of  the  United  Chirment  Workers,  the  labor  organization  of  the  trade, 
has  been  found  by  inspectors  in  sweat  shops.  Of  course  it  was  the  attempt  to  eet 
the  workers  organized  which  led  the  labor  union  to  permit  the  use  of  its  label  in 
such  places.  Ine  conditions  of  the  sweat  shops  in  New  York  M*e  incomparably 
better  than  those  of  the  London  sweat  shops.  The  sanitary  conditions  are  not 
nearly  so  bad.    (807, 808. ) 

^B.  Massaehtuetts  law. — Mr.  Wade,  chief  factory  inspector,  says  that  prior  to  the 
9iactment  of  the  law  of  1898  conditions  in  the  clothing  trade  in  Boston  were  very 
unsatisfactory.  The  surroundings  were  unhealthy;  contagious  diseases  were 
frequent.  The  act  of  1891  applied  to  workshops  only  and  did  not  reach  home 
workers  in  tenements:  In  1898  it  was  extended  to  cover  these  and  was  vigorously 
enforced,  so  that  sweat  shops  in  the  bad  sense  have  been  practically  abolished. 
Before  anyone  can  obtain  clothing  to  work  upon  he  must  receive  a  license  show- 
ing that  the  place  is  suitable,  and  the  shop  is  subject  to  inspection  at  any  time. 
Prosecutions  have  been  sustained  by  courts.  The  effect  has  been  to  drive  much 
of  the  clothing[  manufacture  out  of  Boston,  although  much  remains  under  satis- 
foctory  conditio^su^Merchants  assert  that  Boston  formerly  ranked  first,  but  is 
now  only  fourth  among  the  cities  of  the  coun^  as  a  producer  of  ready-made 
clothing.     (75,80.) 

Mrs.  Ames,  a  factory  inspector,  sliys  that  the  difficulty  in  enforcing  the  sweat- 
shop law  lai^ly  arises  from  the  ignorance  and  uncleanliness  of  the  employees 
themselves.  For  example,  remains  of  food  will  be  thrown  on  the  floor  amon^ 
piles  of  clothing.  Ilie  Massachusetts  law  has  largely  done  away  with  such  insani- 
tary conditions,  with  the  employment  of  children  under  age,  and  with  the  prac- 
tice of  employing  outsiders  in  the  living  rooms  of  the  family.  Home  workers 
themselves  must  oe  licensed  and  inspect^.  The  improvement  is  partly  due  to 
^e  change  in  the  character  of  the  workers  and  to  the  formation  of  trade  unions 
amongtSem.  To  some  extent  the  clothing  trade  has  been  dnven  out  of  Boston 
as-afi  efiEeSt  of  the  law.     (66, 67. ) 

Mr.  Wbtte  dees  not  agree  that  the  sweat-shop  laws  of  Massachusetts  were  the 
cause  of  the  removal  orltue  clothing  manufacture  from  !Boston  to  New  York. 
The  difference  in  the  cost  of  manufacture  entailed  by  such  laws  is  not  great 
enough  to  be  an  important  factor.  The  real  reason  for  the  change  is  that  the  task 
system  in  New  York  is  cheaper,  though  less  humane,  than  the  system  used  in 
Boston.     (186.) 

4.  Pefinsyltxmia, — ^Mr.  Campbell  speaks  of  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  the  laws 
beoftuse  of  the  large  number  of  shops  and  the  ease  of  establishing  additional  ones. 
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An  inspector  may  find  conditionB  all  right  at  one  visit,  and  entirely  nnsatisfao- 
tory  omv  a  short  time  later.  The  advantage  of  the  system  of  requiring  permits 
revokable  by  the  inspector  for  each  house  where  goods  are  made  up  would  be 
very  great.     (49, 50. ) 

5.  Illinois  law, — Mrs.  Kellet  says  that  the  law  of  Illinois  provides  that  no 
room  or  apartment  used  as  a  dwelling  room  shall  also  be  used  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  clothing  in  any  form,  or  of  purses,  feathers,  artificial  flowers,  or  cigars, 
except  by  the  immediate  members  of  the  family.  The  factory  inspectors  are 
required  to  visit  the  various  sweat  shops  and  to  enforce  these  provisions,  as  well 
as  to  ]|^revent  the  employment  of  child  labor  under  the  age  of  14.  There  is  no 
provision  for  fumigation  of  goods  manufactured  in  sweat  snops,  but  the  inspect- 
ors may  call  upon  the  local  boards  of  health  for  assistance  in  preventing  the 
dissemination  of  contagious  diseases  through  sweat  shops.    (244-^6, 249.) 

E.  Proposed  legrislation  and  remedies*— 1.  Oeneral  causes  and  remt- 
dies, — Mr.  White,  secretary  of  the  United  Garment  Workers,  enumerates  as  the 
chief  causes  of  the  sweating  system:  (1)  The  contract  system  of  work;  (2)  the 
fact  that  clothing  can  be  made  as  cheaply  in  small  shops  as  in  large  factories;  (3) 
unrestricted  immigration  and  colonization  among  the  workers;  (4;  the  unorgan- 
ized state  of  the  workers. 

As  remedies,  he  suggests  the  following:  (1)  Regulation  of  immigration,  and  a 
movement  to  prevent  the  colonization  of  workers  according  to  nationality;  (2) 
uniform  legislation  and  inspection  in  the  different  States;  (8)  public  discrimina- 
tion against  the  product  of  sweat  shops  in  making  purchases;  (4)  thorough 
organization  of  the  workers.    ( 196, 200. ) 

2.  Proposed  State  legislation, — ^Mr.  O'Leary  urges  the  desirability  of  a  law  giv- 
ing the  factory-inspection  department  absolute  control  over  the  manufacture  of 
wearing  apparel,  cigars,  and  similar  articles,  whether  in  dwelling  houses  or  other- 
wise; reNquiring  licenses,  to  be  granted  only  on  inspection  of  premises,  and  regu- 
lating air  space,  light,  and  ventilation.  '  Such  a  law  would  probably  drive  some 
of  the  sweating  business  out  of  New  York,  but  for  the  most  part  the  population 
suited  for  the  manufacture  of  clothing  would  remain,  and  the  conditions  would 
be  improved.  Manufacturers  would  be  compelled  to  supply  sanitary  workrooms; 
only  tne  strongest  subcontractors  would  survive.  Wages  would  probably  not  be 
materially  affected.     (28, 82. ) 

Mr.  Campbell  thinks  that  the  factory-inspection  dex>artment  should  have  the 
right  to  confiscate  goods  made  in  unhealthy  and  \inclean  places.  The  factory 
inspectors  alone  should  enforce  laws,  without  the  delay  of  notifying  the  board  of 
health.  Mr.  O'Leary,  on  being  questioned  as  to  this  prox)osal,  thought  no  man's 
proi)erty  should  be  deertroyed  unless  it  would  be  sure  to  endanger  public  health. 
(49,  50.y 

Mrs.  Kelley  believes  that  the  manufacture  of  gpods  in  rooms  used  for  living 
purposes  should  be  absolutely  prohibited.  In  this  way  the  more  competent 
would  succeed  in  finding  work  in  regular  factories,  as  has  been  the  case  with 
other  occupations  in  which  home  work  has  been  abandoned.  The  incompetent 
would  have  to  rely  on  charity,  but  they  would  not  have  to  divide  their  charity,  as  at 
present,  with  able-bodied  people.  The  working  family's  home  is  poor  enough 
without  making  it  into  a  workshop.    (245,  248-251.) 

Mrs.  Kelley  also  advocates  the  entire  abolition  of  foot-x)ower  machines  in  the 
manufacture  of  garments  for  sale.  She  has  found  that  the  continued  use  of  such 
machines  is  extremely  injurious  to  health.     (252.) 

8.  Abolition  of  contract  system, — Mr.  White  says  that  the  abolition  of  the  con- 
tract system  is  the  chief  remedy  for  the  evils  of  sweating.  Little  can  be  accom- 
plished toward  this  end  by  legislation,  but  more  by  thorough  organization  among 
the  workers  themselves  ana  by  coox)eration  of  public  opinion.  The  tailors' 
organizations  declare  that  their  next  strike  will  be  against  the  contract  system 
itself,  rather  than  the  conditions  connected  with  it.  They  will  say  to  the  manu- 
facturers that  if  they  want  the  services  of  the  tailors  thev  must  employ  them  in 
their  own  establishments  directly.  Both  work  in  the  homes  and  in  the  con- 
tractors' small  shops  should  be  abolished.  The  conditions  in  these  shops  are  often 
horrible.     (184, 187, 198-195. ) 

4.  Uniform  legislation. — Mr.  O'Leary  says  that  the  international  convention  of 
factory  inspectors  favors  the  adoption  of  uniform  laws  in  all  States  where  sweating 
work  IS  carried  on,  thus  securing  cooperation  between  the  inspectors  of  different 
States  in  enforcing  the  laws,  especially  as  to  goods  shipped  from  one  State  to 
another.  Thus  an  inspector  of  one  State  could  furnish  evidence  as  to  the  condi- 
tions of  manufacture  of  goods  exported  to  other  States.    (28. ) 

5.  National  legislation, — Mrs.  ElELLEY  thinks  that  because  of  the  inability  to  pre- 
vent the  sale  of  goods  manufactured  in  the  sweat  shops  of  one  State  throughout 
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other  States,  there  is  need  of  miif orm  legislation;  or,  since  this  is  not  likely  to  be 
secured,  of  Federal  enactments.  The  witness  adrocates  the  Sulzcr  bill,  vrhich  has 
been  laid  before  Congress.  She  considers  that  it  would  probably  be  upheld  by 
the  courts  as  constitutional  under  the  tazinff  power,  although  its  purpose  is 
practically  prohibition  of  the  shipment  of  flroods  made  in  unhealthy  places  from 
one  State  to  another.  Such  legi^ation  is  also  necessary  to  protect  the  employees 
in  such  States  as  lUinois,  where  legislation  is  unsatisfactory.    (254, 255. ) 

F.  Factory  methods  in  clothings  mannfitctiire* — 1.  Hamilton^  Car- 
hartt  &  Co. — Mr.  Carhartt,  of  Hamilton,  Carhartt  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
overalls  and  worJdngmen's  clothing,  describes  the  factory  and  the  methods  of 
his  firm.  The  concern  occupies  2  buildings,  60  feet  by  120  feet,  2  stories  and  a 
basement,  surrounded  oy  an  open  space,  in  the  outskirts  of  Detroit.  Its  output 
.amounts  to  about  $1,500  for  each  workingday.  About  600  hands  are  employed, 
of  whom  about  80  per  cent  are  women.  The  firm  supplies  hot  coffee  or  milk  for 
the  noon  lunch.  At  first  it  was  supplied  free;  but  the  employees  prefer  to  pay  for 
it.  A  small  charge  of  2  or  8  cents  a  week  is  made,  and  the  surplus,  after  paying 
the  expense,  is  turned  into  the  sick-benefit  fund.    (657, 658, 670. ) 

2.  Character  of  factory  doihing  workers, — Mr.  Carhartt  says  that  the  women, 
-who  make  up  80  per  cent  of  his  employees,  are  nearly  all  American  bom,  though 
doubtleeB  many  are  of  foreign  parentage,  largely  German  and  Dutch.  Many 
are  members  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society.  The 
girls  have  the  greatest  antipathy  to  anything  that  savors  of  charity.  There  is  an 
estaiblishment  on  an  island  in  the  lake  near  Detroit  where  working  girls  may  go 
for  a  summer  vacation  at  a  nominal  charge.  Mr.  Carhartt  finds  that  his 
employees  refuse  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  prefer  to  take  their  vacation  where 
no  charity  is  offered  them.  The  Youns^  Women's  Christian  Association  seems  to 
be  a  source  of  much  pleasure  and  benefit  to  them.    (672, 674. ) 

3.  Division  of  labor, — Mr.  Carhartt  says  that  in  his  factory  the  policy  has  been 
adopted  of  letting  each  employee  make  the  whole  of  a  garment  except  tiie  hand 
woA,  such  as  putting  on  buttons  and  working  buttonholes.  It  is  believed  that 
this  plan  is  the  best  for  the  employees.  One  who  works  constantlv  on  one  small 
part  of  a  garment,  as  sewing  up  a  single  seam,  acquires  no  knowledge  that  will 
be  of  use  to  him  in  another  place.  One  who  makes  a  whole  garment  has  a  trade 
which  he  can  use  anywhere.     (659, 669. ) 

4.  Hours  of  labor, — ^Mr.  Carhartt  says  that  his  factory  used  to  run  as  many 
hours  as  it  possibly  could  in  the  busy  season  and  much  shorter  hours  in  the  duU 
season.  Some  time  a^o,  at  the  request  of  the  emplovees,  a  9-hour  day  for  the 
whole  year  was  established,  with  a  Saturday  half  holiday.  In  order  to  maintain 
tiie  same  output  as  before,  it  has  been  necessary  lar^ly  to  increase  the  equipment 
and  the  number  of  employees.  Mr.  Carhartt  considers  the  change  so  advanta- 
geous to  the  working  people  that  he  is  glad  to  put  in  the  extra  equipment.  The 
old  employees  themselves,  receiving  the  same  piecework  prices,  made  a  consider- 
able sacrince  in  wages.  Mr.  Carhartt  considers  this  praiseworthy,  x)articularly 
since  employment  is  given  to  a  larger  number  of  people.    (662. ) 

5.  Nofnunum  men, — ^Mr.  Carhartt  says  that  his  firm  employs  no  unorganized 
labor  except  the  o£Bkse  force.  New  hands  are  given  a  month  to  decide  whether 
they  care  to  stay  in  the  factory  on  the  prevailing  terms.  If  they  do  stay,  they  are 
obhged  to  join  the  organization.    (662, 668.)  '^ . 

O.  TMe  sireat  shop  and  the  consamcr.^l.  Responsibility  ofconsurrir 
era. — Mr.  Carhartt  says  that  some  reg^d  the  consumer  as  altogether  respon- 
sible for  sweat-shop  conditions,  because  it  is  the  constant  pressure  for  low  prices 
that  leads  to  them.  Others  consider  that  the  manufacturer  is  altogether  respon- 
sible. Mr.  Carhartt  considers  that  the  responsibility  is  divided.  The  consumer 
ought  to  take  i>ains  to  buy  goods  which  bear  the  union  label  or  the  label  of  the 
Ciiosumers'  League,  and  are  therefore  known  to  be  produced  under  fair  condi- 
tions. The  manufacturer  ought  to  carry  on  his  work  under  fair  conditions  and 
appeal  to  the  public  for  support  in  doing  it.    (658, 659.) 

2.  Consumers^  Leagtte,—-AT,  Carhartt  says  that  the  Consumers'  League  lays 
the  responsibility  for  bad  worldng  conditions  upon  the  consumer,  and  appeals  to 
the  consumer  to  buy  goods  manufactured  by  organized  labor  or  known  to  have 
been  manufactured  under  fair  conditions.  The  league  has  a  label  of  its  own 
which  it  permits  manufacturers  to  use  when  goods  are  made  under  conditions 
which  the  lea^e  approves.  Mr.  Carhartt  understands  that  the  work  of  the 
league  is  effective  in  Eastern  cities.  In  Boston  and  New  York  it  publishes  white 
lists  containing  the  names  of  stores  where  standard  regulations  are  observed. 
The  efforts  of  uie  league,  backed  by  the  white  list,  have  resulted  in  the  furnish- 
ing of  seats  for  clerks,  in  the  serving  of  lunches  to  them,  in  the  diminution  of 
overwork,  and  in  general  better  treatment.    (658-660.) 
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3.  Union  labels  and  customers'  action. — ^Mr.  White  believes  that  public  opinion 
and  action  of  costomers  in  their  purchases  may  be  one  of  the  most  powerful 
influences  in  doing  away  with  the  sweating  system.  Customers  already  often 
discriminate  in  favor  of  goods  made  under  fair  conditions  and  against  those  made 
in  sweat  shops.    Such  action  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  boycott,  in  which  the 

foods  of  some  particul^  manufacturer  are  discriminated  against.  The  Gkument 
Workers  have  a  label  which  is  used  by  45  large  establishments  and  which  has 
been  very  beneficial  in  aiding  customers  to  purchase  fair  goods.  The  rules  of 
tiie  organization  in  allowing  the  use  of  its  label  are  very  strict,  and  it  is  the  only 
thorough  guaranty  that  clothing  is  made  under  sanitary  conditions.  The  demand 
for  goods  bearing  the  label  is  steadily  growing.  Custom  tfiilors  use  also  another 
label  furnished  (apparently)  by  the  Journeymen  Tailors'  Union  of  America.  (189, 
198.) 

Mr.  Carhabtt  says  that  the  use  of  the  union  label  and  advertisements  based 
uxx>n  it  have  been  advantageous  to  his  firm.  His  trade  is  principally  in  cities 
and  towns,  where  organized  labor  is  strong.  His  goods  are  bought  chiefly  by 
locomotive  engineers  and  flremen  and  the  better  class  of  mechanics  and  artisans. 
The  ranchmen  and  the  cowboys  of  the  Northwest  buy  many,  and  the  iron  and 
copper  miners  and  the  gold  and  silver  miners.  Coal  miners  seem  to  be  hard  to 
reach.  The  only  class  of  consumers  of  his  goods  who  are  repelled  by  the  xmion 
label  is  the  farmers.  They  are  themselves  bosses;  they  do  not  like  labor  organi- 
zation.   They  think  it  means  higher  prices. 

Some  dealers  deliberately  try  to  kill  the  union  label  hj  selling  nonunion  gar- 
ments even  below  cost,  in  order  to  impress  consumers  with  the  idea  that  union 
goods  are  much  more  expensive.  It  is  true  that  the  prices  of  Mr.  Carhartt*s  goods 
are  higher  than  those  of  sweat-shop  goods,  but  Mr,  Carhartt  believes  that  the 
difference  is  covered  by  the  difference  in  quality.  While  many  consumers  are 
won  for  union-label  goods  through  sentiment,  they  are  held  by  merit.  Mr.  Car- 
hartt's  firm  sells  goods  to  only  1  establishment  in  each  town.  These  agencies 
are  often  so  successful  with  the  goods  that  other  dealers  try  to  get  them.  When 
such  dealers  are  informed  that  the  firm  has  only  1  agency  in  each  place,  they 
look  for  some  similar  line  and  put  in  a  stock  of  union-made  goods  n-om  other 
makers. 

The  average  wholesale  or  retail  dealer  is  glad  to  support  establishments  in 
which  the  employees  are  well  paid  and  well  treated  when  he  is  convinced  that  he 
can  do  it  and  compete  with  otners.    (668, 666, 670.) 

Mr.  Carhartt  declares  that  the  amount  of  union-made  goods  in  his  line  is  infini- 
tesimal compared  with  the  amount  of  goods  otherwise  made.  The  demand  for 
union-made  goods  is,  however,  growing.    (665, 667.) 

4.  Sweat-shop  goods  in  department  stores, — Mr.  Wanahaker  says  that  great 
stores  can  not  afford  to  sell  goods  made  in  sweat  shops.  Some  of  their  customers 
will  catch  some  contagpious  disease  through  the  goods  and  it  will  damage  the 
reputation  of  the  store.  For  this  reason  the  witness  thinks  that  the  department 
store  tends  to  reduce  the  evil  of  the  sweating  system.    (468.) 

XTX,  TEXTILE  MILLS. 

A.  Trade  unions.— Mr.  Connolly,  of  the  Weavers'  Union  of  Lowell,  says 
^  that  the  textile  operatives  of  Lowell  and  of  Massachusetts  generally  are  not  thor« 

oughlyor^nized.  Out  of  l-'^.ftOOopftrg.^iYes  in  the  Lowell  cotton  mills  on]^y  about 
2j£00  are  m  the  unionsT  The  Mule  Spinners'  Union  is^he  largest  and  strongest, 
and^as'  secured  considerable  improvement  in  the  conditions  of  labor.  The 
weavers'  and  carders'  unions  were  only  recently  organized.  The  great  variety 
of  nationalities  working  in  the  mills,  as  well  as  the  large  employment  of  women, 
hinders  organization.  Mr.  Connolly  believes  that  the  change  from  mule  spinning 
to  ring  spinning,  which  enables  the  employment  of  a  smfmer  proxx>rtion  of  men, 
is  made  by  the  manufacturers  partly  for  the  purpose  of  weakening  the  trade 
unions.     (844,347,348.) 

B.  Relations  ivith  employers. — 1.  Strikes  of  mule  spinners. — ^Mr.  Con- 
nolly says  that  previous  to  18«9  there  had  been  no  strikes  among  the  mule  spin- 
ners of  Lowell,  but  by  their  organization  they  had  increased  wages  and  improved 
their  conditions.  A  strike  was  then  inaugurated  by  the  spinners  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Corooration,  demanding  an  increase  of  wages  of  10  to  15  jwr  cent.  The 
spinners  working  for  this  corporation  had  a  different  method  of  wage  payment 
from  the^  others,  and  they  claimed  that  their  wages  were  that  much  below  the 
spinners  in  the  other  mills.  The  employers  refused  the  increase  and  threatened 
to  tear  out  the  mule  machines  with  the  ultimate  purpose  of  introducing  ring 
machines.   This  has  actually  been  done  in  part.    The  witness  believes  that  strikes 
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2.  Vonferewxs  with  ernployera'.^^^T,  Connolly  says^ibe  '{extile-mill  agents  of 
Lowell  have  atvarioiis  times  received  representatives  of  the  Mule  Spinners*  Union 
in  conference,  and  the  effect  has  been  beneficial  in  increasing  wages  and  other- 
wise. A  conference  concerning  the  rednction  of  wages  in  Jannary,  1896,  failed  to 
prevent  that  rednction.     (344, 345. ) 

3.  Arbitration. — Mr.  Connolly  says  a  recent  attempt  was  made  in  the  Lowell 
cotton  mills  to  introduce  the  fining  system  into  the  carding  room,  where  it 
had  not  before  existed.  The  operatives  opposed  the  proposition  and  offered  to 
arbitrate  the  matter.  The  mill  officials  declined  to  enter  into  arbitration,  bnt  the 
mere  calling  of  attention  to  the  proposal  caused  public  opinion  to  prevent  the 
action  of  the  mill  officials  which  had  oeen  intended.     (346. ) 

€•  Cieneral  conditions  of  labor.— 1.  Waaes  in  New  England, — Mr. 
Conkollt  testifies  that  the  textile  employers  in  Lowell  proposed  to  the  employees 
in  Jannarv,  1898,  to  cut  wages  about  10  ^r  cent  on  account  of  the  depressed  con- 
ditions of  business.  They  attributed  tms  necessity  in  part  to  Southern  competi- 
tion, but  the  operatives  did  not  believe  this  a  sufficient  reason.  Nevertheless  they 
decided  to  continue  work  in  most  districts,  leaving  theoi)eratives  of  New  Bedford 
to  strike.  Since  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  business  part  at  least  of  the 
curatives  have  had  their  wages  restored,  especially  those  who  were  strongly 
Qiganized.     (344,345.) 

The  wages  of  mule  spinners  in  Lowell  are  considerablv  higher  now  than  10 
years  ago,  and  the  witness  considers  this  increase  principally  due  to  their  strong 
organization.  The  result  has  been  reached  without  a  strike.  The  effect  of  the 
organization  was  sf^ecially  shown  in  1899,  when  spinners  received  a  greater  increase 
of  wages  than  the  other  less  strongly  organized  operatives. 

Ten  years  ago  the  wages  of  the  mule  spinners  of  Lowell  were  about  75  cents  x>er 
100  yards  for  36  yam;  they  are  now  about  $1.  An  increase  has  even  been  secured 
in  the  mills  of  the  Massacnusette  Corporation,  where  the  rates  are  different  from 
those  of  other  mills.  There,  however,  the  increase  came  largely  through  the 
increase  in  speed  and  producing  iwwer  of  the  machinery.    (345, 347.) 

2.  Methods  of  fixing  piece  rates—-  Weavers. — In  the  Lowell  mills  a  system  of  fixing 
pa]^ent  per  piece  for  weaving  is  employed  which  Mr.  Connolly  considers  very 
unjust.  When  a  new  class  of  work  is  undertaken,  the  time  of  producmg  it  and 
the  value  of  the  work  not  being  known,  the  weaver  will  be  tola  to  try  the  new 
work  on  1  machine,  keeping  it  running  constantly,  and  on  the  basis  of  tne  output 
thus  secured  the  rate  of  payment  will  be  fixed.  Since  weavers  operate  often  as 
many  as  8  looms,  and  since  some  of  these  are  apt  to  be  out  of  order  at  various 
times  or  otherwise  necessarily  to  work  irre^n^arly ,  it  is  impossible  on  the  average 
to  produce  at  the  rate  estimated  on  the  basis  of  this  sample  work.  The  tendency 
is  tiins  to  depress  wages.    (345, 346. ) 

8.  Women  and  children  in  mills. — ^Miss  De  Graffenried,  of  the  Department  of 
I^bor,  testifies  that  in  recent  years  many  textile  mills  have  been  established  in 
the  outlying  mining  districte  of  Pennsylvania  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
cheap  labor  of  women  and  children  in  those  places,  whose  earnings  are  considered 
somewhat  in  the  nature  of  pin  money,  adding  that  much  more  than  before  to  the 
family  income.  Women  and  children  are  especially  ^lad  to  work  when  the 
miners  themselves  are  in  enforced  idleness.  The  comi)etition  of  such  factories  as 
these  tends  to  depress  wages  and  prices  everywhere,  but  ultimately  these  factories 
win  develop  in  such  a  way  that  tneir  conditions  will  be  similar  to  older  factories. 
(2W.) 

XX.  CiaAR  AND  MANUFACTURED-TOBACCO  TRADES. 

A.  Conditions  of  capital  and  business*— 1.  Combinations  in  tobacco 
manufacture. — ^Mr.  Evans,  of  the  Tobacco  Workers'  International  Union,  says 
tiiat  the  American  Tobacco  Company  and  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company  are 
clofiely  afiUiated,  both  having  Mr.  Duke  as  president.  The  witness  thinks  that 
folly  80  iier  cent  of  the  manufacture  of  plug  tobacco  is  controlled  by  these  com- 
hinatiaDs.  The  attempt  is  being  made  to  put  the  manufacture  of  smoking 
tohaooo  chiefly  under  the  control  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company  and  that  (^ 
ping  and  chewing  tobacco  under  the  Continental,  but  the  division  has  not  yet 
been  thoroughlv  carried  out.  The  witness  tiiinks  that  there  will  be  some  effort 
on  the  part  of  these  combinations  to  limit  production,  and  especially  that  by  the 
closing  of  some  of  the  factories  labor  will  be  tlurown  out.  In  fact,  already  the 
American  Tobacco  Company  has  closed  8  out  of  5  large  factories  in  the  vicinity 
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of  St.  Louis,  displacing  about  600  men,  only  about  100  of  whom  have  fonnd 
work  in  other  factories  of  the  company.  It  is  becoming  very  difficult  for  a 
man  with  small  capital  to  manufacture  tobacco  profitably,  as  was  formerly  Hie 
practice  and  is  still  the  practice  in  the  making  of  cigars.  The  factories  of  the 
American  and  Ck>ntinental  companies  are  chiefly  large  ones  situated  in  the  great 
cities.     (400-404.) 

2.  Employera'  organizations, — Mr.  Strasser  says  that  the  employers  in  the 
cigar  trade  have  regular  national  and  local  associations,  which,  however,  are 
more  or  less  temporary.  One  of  the  chief  objects  is  to  advocate  legislation  in  the 
interests  of  the  trade.     (261 . ) 

8.  Adulteration  of  cigars, — ^Mr.  Strasser  says  that  some  grades  of  tobacco  can 
be  bought  for  as  low  as  5  cents  per  pound,  so  that  there  is  little  motive  to  use 
paper  or  anything  else  as  a  substitute.  To  some  extent  cheap  tobacco  is  used 
under  the  name  of  good  tobacco,  but  employers  who  pay  fair  wages  usually  use 
the  better  grades.     (268.) 

B.  Labor  organizations. — 1.  Tobacco  Workers*  International  Union. — 
Mr.  Evans,  of  this  organization,  says  that  it  was  established  as  a  national  organ- 
ization in  1895  and  was  changed  to  an  international  union,  so  as  to  include  Canada, 
on  September  1, 1899.  The  organization  includes  all  workers  having  to  do  with 
the  manufacture  of  plug,  smoking,  and  chewing  tobacco  and  cigarettes.  The 
present  membership  is  4,000,  but  the  witness  does  not  believe  that  this  is  more 
than  6  or  6  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  workers  in  this  occupation.  Prob- 
ably 50  per  cent  of  the  members  are  women.  The  organization  admits  children 
at  the  age  of  15  and  has  sought  to  check  the  employinent  of  child  labor  below 
that  age.    The  union  also  includes  colored  labor,  esi)ecially  in  the  South. 

The  financial  system  of  the  organization  is  similar  to  that  of  the  cigar  makers. 
The  funds  are  left  in  trust  with  the  local  union,  subject  to  draft  by  the  national 
organization  when  necessary.  In  case  of  a  strike  the  expenses  would  all  come 
from  the  general  fund,  which  could  be  increased  by  assessment.  The  organiza- 
tion pays  |8  per  week  as  a  sick  benefit  and  a  death  benefit  of  $50.    (899, 402, 404. ) 

2.  Cfigar  Makers'  International  Union — History. — Mr.  Gompebs  ertatefl  that  he 
has  been  continuously  a  member  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  Union  since  1864,  and  a  del- 
egate to  every  national  convention  since  1877.  The  union  was  at  first  simply  a 
collection  of  loosely  federated  locals,  absolutely  independent  of  each  other,  except 
that  they  could,  if  they  chose,  accept  a  member's  traveling  card  and  give  him  the 
hand  of  fellowship.  It  was  in  consequence  of  sad  experience  in  strikes  that  the 
members  became  convinced  that  wherever  a  union  man  went  he  should  have 
the  same  duties,  obligations,  privileges,  and  benefits.  At  the  convention  of  1877 
initiation  fees  and  dues  were  made  uniform.  The  dues  have  since  been  gradually 
increased,  and  lockout  benefits,  victimization  benefits,  sick  benefits,  and  travelings 
benefits  have  been  introduced,  uniform  in  character  and  amount  throughout  the 
union.  For  all  benefits  80  cents  a  week  is  paid.  The  direct  money  benefits  that 
the  members  receive  are  larger  than  could  be  obtained  for  such  a  sum  from  any- 
mere  insurance  or  beneficial  association  on  earth.  This  is  because  the  expense  of 
administration  is  verv  small.  A  large  defense  fund  has  been  accumulated.  All 
the  funds  of  the  whole  body  belong  to  all  the  members  in  common,  though  they 
are  in  the  custody  of  the  locals.     (599, 600. ) 

Mr.  Strasser,  ex-president  of  tne  Cigar  Makers'  Union,  says  that  this  organi- 
zation was  formed  in  1864,  but  accomplished  little  until  the  witness  beciame 
president  in  1877.  Since  then  it  has  built  up  an  exceedingly  strong  financial  sys^ 
tem,  paying  large  benefits  for  different  purposes,  and  accumulating  a  large  gen- 
eral fund.     (257.) 

8.  Cigar  makers — Organization  and  government, — ^Mr.  Perkins  says  that  the 
Cigar  Makers'  International  Union  has  the  most  thoroughly  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment possible.  Its  convention,  which  meets  every  5  years,  has  no  power  to 
adopt  measures,  but  simply  offers  amendments  to  the  constitution,  which  must  be 
submitted  to  a  popular  referendum  vote.  Every  5  yeai*s  each  local  union,  under 
penalty  of  a  fine,  must  nominate  a  person  for  international  president.  The  5 
who  receive  the  highest  number  of  nominating  votes  are  submitted  to  a  general 
election,  and  every  member  is  fined  $1  if  he  does  not  vote.  This  is  considered  nec- 
essary to  secure  the  true  sentiment  of  the  organization.  Each  member  has  a  right 
to  appeal  from  any  action  of  the  officers  of  the  organization  to  a  vote  of  the  entire 
union.     (169, 179.) 

Mr.  Strasser  says  that  the  union  has  a  national  convention  only  once  in  5  years, 
relying  for  legislation  chiefly  upon  the  initiative  and  referendum.  Any  amend- 
ments to  the  rules  can  be  offered  by  a  single  union,  but  must  be  indorsed  by  20 
unions,  and  then  adopted  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  the  members  throughout  the 
countiy.  Amendments  submitted  by  a  national  convention,  however,  require 
only  a  majority  vote  of  the  members.     (257  259.) 
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4.  Ciffar  Makers — Membership. — Mr.  Perkins,  president  of  the  Cigar  MakerR* 
International  Union,  says  that  the  anion  includes  27,000  or  38,000  members  out  of 
a  total  of  75,000  or  80»00().  The  trade  is  quite  thoroughly  organized  except  in  New 
Tork  City,  where  there  are  about  20,000  cigar  makers,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  among 
tiie  Cnbans  in  the  South.  Comparatively  few  women  belong  to  the  organization; 
not  over  5,000.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  colored  members  in  the  South.  The 
constitntion  requires  the  organization  to  admit  all  cigar  makers  who  have  served 
3  years  at  the  trade.     ( 166, 168, 172. ) 

Mr.  G.  J.  Thompson,  a  member  of  the  Cigar  Makers*  Union,  says  that  his  organ- 
ization has  about  2,000  members  in  Chicago,  out  of  perhaps  5,000  or  more  cigar 
makers.  The  international  union  as  a  whole  has  aoout  31,000  members.  The 
witness  guesses  that  there  are  about  80,000  cigar  makers  in  the  United  States. 

5.  Dues,  funds,  etc. — Mr.  Perkins  says  the  initiation  fee  of  the  Cigar  Makers' 
Union  is  $3,  and  the  dues  are  80  cents  per  week.  These  cover  all  benefits;  they 
go  into  one  common  international  fund,  out  of  which  all  benefits  are  paid.  The 
constitution  requires  that  this  fund  shall  never  be  less  than  $10  per  capita,  and 
without  vote  of  the  organization  the  president  is  authorized  to  levy  assessments 
to  maintain  it.  During  the  recent  industrial  depression  6  assessments  of  $1  each 
were  levied,  and  assessments  of  considerable  sums  have  also  been  necessary  in 
certain  strikes.     (167-170;  compare  Strasser,  257,  258.  260.) 

The  general  fund  of  the  international  union  is  not  held  in  the  central  treasury, 
but  jKirtions  of  it  are  held  in  trust  by  each  local  organization.  The  president  has 
the  right  to  order  funds  transferred  from  the  treasury  of  one  union  to  that  of 
another.  The  separate  unions  each  report  in  full  monthly,  and  an  account  is  kept 
with  them  to  equalize  their  payments  and  their  funds  on  hand  fairly.  The  union 
has  constantly  traveling  2  financial  examiners,  who  examine  the  books  of  the 
local  secretaries  and  treasurers  without  warning.  In  addition  tliere  is  a  local 
committee  of  8  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the  officers  monthly  and  report  to  the 
central  organization.  The  president  of  the  local  union  carries  the  Dank  book. 
By  means  of  these  careful  restrictions  there  is  practically  no  opportunity  for  any 
officer  to  embezzle  funds,  and  the  union  does  not  lose  on  the  average  over  $200  a 
year  in  this  way.  None  of  the  officers  are  required  to  give  bond,  but  the  amount 
which  each  local  treasurer  may  hold  is  limited.     (167.) 

Mr.  Strasser  believes  that  tne  strength  of  the  cigar  makers'  organization  con- 
sists in  its  effective  management  of  its  dues  and  funds.  Uniform  dues  and  initi- 
ation fees  have  been  established,  and  the  funds  have  been  treated  as  belonging  to 
one  national  organization.  When  a  member  moves  from  one  place  to  anotner 
he  is  entitled  tiO  the  benefits  of  the  union  which  he  joins  in  the  same  way  as  if 
he  had  remained  with  his  former  union.  The  witness  believes  there  is  no  more 
eflFective  way  to  build  up  a  union  than  by  charging  high  dues  and  granting 
large  benefits.  This  tends  to  make  membership  much  more  stable  and  to  give 
members  confidence  in  the  organization.  The  general  fund  of  the  cigar  makers' 
union  can  not,  according  to  the  constitution,  be  less  than  ^10  per  capita,  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  witness,  ought  to  be  at  least  $100  per  capita.  By  this  strong 
financial  system  the  general  fund  of  the  union,  which  was  only  $9.28  in  1877,  was 
built  up  to  $425,000  in  1892.  and  is  to-dav  about  $300,000.  This  general  fund  is 
used  indiscriminately  for  all  the  different  benefits.     (257, 258,  260. ) 

The  following  are  the  chief  items  and  totals  of  receipts  and  expenditures  for 
1»8: 

Receipts,  1898. 

Initiation  fees $13,939.00 

Dues  (aOK-sent) 404,809.45 

I»ue«  ( lO-ld-aM^nt ) 21, 542. 50 

International  aKseasments 2K.  028. 50 

Collected  loans 80 ,  758 . 1 0 

Aastetance  from  union.s 35, 310. 00 

Balance  on  hand  January  1, 1898 194, 240. 30 

Total 741,606.57 

ExjM  n (lit II jyx,  ISuS. 

Afllstance  to  tmTeling  cigar  mnkcra $25, 237. 43 

Sick  benefits Ill, '283. 60 

Strike  benefit 25,118.59 

Out-of-work  benefit 70,197.70 

Death  benefit 94,939.83 

Kent 12,389.07 

Salaries  and  committees'  expen.ses 70, 085. 54 

StaUonery : 3,755.54 

FOBtage 4,179.84 
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Tax  to  international  union t21, 949. 76 

Label  agitation 27, 379. 71 

Affiistance  to  unions 35,640. 00 

Balance  on  hand  J  anuary  1 ,  1899 227,  SffJ.  01 

Total 741,506.67 

Loans  outstanding 83,080.53 

Number  of  members  January  1, 1899 o  26. 460 

Benefits  paid  in  1898 «326,777.16 

Grand  total  of  benefits  paid  in  19  years  and  2  month^ 4,015,468.58 

6.  Benefits. — ^Mr.  Perkins  says  that  the  various  lx>npfits  of  the  Cigar  Makers' 
Union  are  paid  from  one  common  fund,  and  every  member  is  entitled  to  them 
equally  when  the  contingency  for  which  they  are  intended  arises. 

There  is  a  strike  benefit  of  $5  per  week  to  be  paid  in  case  of  any  strike  duly 
authorized  by  vote  of  the  international  organization. 

The  sick  benefit  of  |5  per  week  is  paid,  to  all  men  unable  to  i)erf  orm  work.  Its 
disbursement  is  controlled  by  a  visiting  committee  of  three  members  in  each 
local  union. 

The  death  or  funeral  benefit  consists  of  $50  for  those  who  have  been  members 
for  2  years,  $200  for  5-year  members,  $850  for  10-year  members,  and  $550  for  15- 
year  members.  Any  person  who  is  no  longer  able  to  work  at  the  trade,  but  who 
has  contributed  to  tne  funds  for  15  years,  may  retire  and  retain  his  claim  on  the 
death  benefit  by  paying  10  cents  weekly.  A  person  who  has  a  chronic  disease 
may  be  admitted  to  the  general  privileges  of  the  union,  exclusive  of  sick  and  death 
benefits,  by  paying  15  cents  per  week,  one-half  of  the  regular  dues.  Those  who 
go  out  of  the  organization  to  become  manufacturers  may  retain  their  claim  on 
the  sick  and  death  benefits  by  paying  20  cents  per  week. 

The  out-of-work  benefit  is  $3  per  week,  but  is  limited  to  $52  within  a  year. 
Aside  from  this,  members  seeking  work  are  loaned  money  sufficient  to  pay  their 
fare  to  the  place  where  work  is  sought,  with  an  additionskl  sum  of  50  cents  to  buy 
food. 

During  the  depression  of  1898  to  1897  the  general  fund  of  the  organization  was 
greatly  reduced,  the  payments  of  out-of-work  benefits  averaging  $170,000  per 
year.    The  fund  is  now  rapidly  increasing  again.    (167-170.) 

Mr.  Str  ASSER  repeats  the  figures  of  Mr.  Perkins  as  to  the  benefits  paid.   (257, 260. ) 

Mr.  G.  J;  Thompson,  a  member  of  the  Cigar  Makers*  Union,  adds  that  during 
the  long  industrial  depression  the  average  expenditure  of  the  union  for  the  out-of- 
work  benefits  was  $175,000  a  year.  The  total  amount  of  benefits  paid  for  all 
causes  in  20  years  and  2  months  has  been  $4,826,845.     (719.) 

7.  Strikes  and  strike  funds,— Mr.  Thompson  says  that  in  the  Cigar  Makers* 
Union,  when  a  strike  is  proposed  it  must  first  be  voted,  by  secret  ballot,  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  in  a  meeting  of  the  local  union.  Then  the  application 
is  sent  to  the  general  headquarters,  and  by  the  general  officers  is  submitted  to  the 
locals  throughout  the  country.  A  strike  can  not  be  sanctioned  unless  two-thirds 
of  the  locals  vote  in  favor  of  it.     (719. ) 

Mr.  Strasser  says  that  the  general  fund  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  Union  is  subject 
to  draft  without  limit  for  payments  to  members  on  strike.  The  fund  amounts  at 
present  to  about  $300,000.  Its  influence  has  been  to  diminish  the  number  of  strikes 
by  making  employers  willing  to  listen  to  demands.  Especially  since  the  great 
strike  in  Cincinnati,  which  lasted  57  weeks,  the  employers  have  recognized  the 
strength  of  the  union.  Such  a  large  fund  also  gives  confidence  to  the  members 
of  the  imion.     (258, 260. ) 

8.  Discipline. — Mr.  Perkins  says  there  is  no  provision  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Cigar  Makers'  Union  for  fining  members,  although  they  may  be  expelled.  By 
common  custom,  however,  local  unions  fine  members  for  working  below  the  fixed 
scale  of  wages,  especially  in  times  of  trade  disputes.  Members  have  a  right  to 
appeal,  in  such  as  in  other  cases,  to  the  international  president,  and  from  mm  to 
the  international  executive  board  and,  finally,  to  a  referendum  of  the  entire  organ- 
ization.    (168,169.) 

9.  Apprenticeship. — The  Cigar  Makera*  International  Union,  according  to  Mr. 
Perkins,  considers  it  a  crime  to  keep  young  men  from  entering  a  trade,  but  a 
still  greater  crime  to  allow  them  to  give  some  years  to  preparation  for  a  trade 
which  will  offer  them  no  employment.  Accordingly,  the  number  of  apprentices 
is  restricted  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  from  1  to  5  journeymen.  Mr.  Peiians  thinks 
it  wrong  to  shut  out  American  young  men  from  an  industry  while  keeping  the 
door  open  for  immigrants  to  enter  trade.     (181.) 

a  Does  not  include  traveling  members. 
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10.  Sdaiicn  to  nonunion  m«n.— Where  the  Cigar  Makers'  Union  is  stronia^y 
Ofganised,  Mr.  Strasseb  says,  its  members  refnse  to  work  with  nonxmion  men,  but 
where  the  union  is  weak  they  are  unable  to  maintain  this  principle.  The  policy 
of  the  trade  nnions  is  to  limit  the  supply  of  labor  in  order  to  increase  its  price, 
but  any  co]nx>etent  workman  is  received  readily  into  the  Cigar  Makers'  Union, 
and  the  system  of  apprenticeship  has  little  reetrictiYe  effect.    (261,  264-266.) 

Mr.  G.  J.  Thompson,  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  Union,  says  that  nonunion  men  share 
the  advantages  of  the  trade  unions.  He  mentions  an  instance  in  which  his 
organization  struck  to  unionize  a  new  factory,  and  in  consequence  of  the  strike 
the  wages  were  raised  $1  i)er  1,000  cigars  on  some  kinds  of  work  and  $2  per  1,000 
on  others.  The  strike  was  lost,  and  nonunion  men  are  still  employed  in  the 
Caebory.  They  are  still  enjoying  the  increased  wages  which  the  action  of  the 
union  obtained  for  them.    (720.) 

11.  Union  label. — Mr.  Stkassbb  says  that  the  cigar  makers  were  the  first  inter- 
national union  to  adopt  a  union  label,  in  1880.  This  label  has  the  advantage  of 
giving  the  fair  employer  a  better  market  for  his  goods,  since  many  people  prefer 
to  patronize  union-made  goods  rather  than  those  made  under  unfair  conditions. 
The  label  does  away  with  the  need  for  boycotts  to  a  laree  extent.    (263.) 

Mr.  G.  J.  Thompson,  label  secretary  of  the  CHgar  Makers'  Unions  of  Chicago, 
eaya  that  he  furnishes  union  labels  to  all  the  union  factories  in  the  city.  Tne 
union  label  is  the  principal  source  of  that  strength  of  the  organization  which  has 
enabled  it  to  maintain  and  increase  its  membership  during  the  hard  times,  and 
which  enables  it  to  get  wages  from  25  to  50  per  cent  above  tne  wages  of  nonunion 
workmen  for  the  same  sort  of  work.  All  organized  workmen  demand  the  union 
label  on  their  cigars.  The  union-label  cigars  are  sold  in  hotels  and  other  first-class 
places,  though  they  are  not  likely  to  be  specially  demanded  there. 

The  value  of  the  union  label  has  become  so  great  that  it  is  very  widely  counter- 
feited. Nonunion  manufacturers  either  get  counterfeit  labels  printed  or  get 
genuine  labels  from  old  boxes.  Such  manufacturers  often  counterfeit  the  names 
and  factory  numbers  of  union  manufacturers  on  their  boxes.  About  34  non- 
union manufacturers  have  been  arrested  by  the  United  States  revenue  officers 
during  a  recent  year  for  using  false  factory  numbers.  The  numbers  so  used  were 
union  factory  numbers  in  every  case.  The  union  has  spent  thousands  of  dollars 
in  the  past  few  years  in  prosecuting  manufacturers  who  nave  used  counterfeits  of 
the  union  label.     (715, 718, 721. ) 

C.  Relations  of  employers  and  employees. — 1.  Refusal  to  recognize 
union. — ^Mr.  Evans  says  tne  American  Tobacco  Company  and  the  Continental 
Tobacco  Company,  which  are  affiliated  with  one  another,  have  almost  absolutely 
refosed  to  treat  with  the  Tobacco  Workers'  International  Union.  The  American 
Tobacco  Company  bought  the  Butler  tobacco  factory  at  St.  Louis  in  1895.  It  was 
Ihen  strictly  a  union  factory,  but  all  the  members  of  the  organization  were  dis- 
charged and  no  adjustment  could  be  effected.  The  combinations  benefited  to 
some  extent  by  buying  up  independent  firms,  which  formerly  had  the  right  to 
use  the  union  label,  and  whose  goods  have  become  established  in  the  market 
in  part  on  that  account. 

Mr.  Evans  is  opposed  to  the  incorporation  of  trade  unions  under  the  present 
conditions.     (403, 404. ) 

2.  ArtritraUon—CigaT  makers. — Mr.  Perkins  sayB  that  the  constitution  of  the 
Cigar  Makers'  International  Union  provides  that  wherever  a  strike  or  lockout 
involving  more  than  50  members  is  in  contemplation  the  international  president 
shall  appoint  a  member  of  the  union  to  proceed  to  the  locahty  to  act  as  agent, 
with  autiiority  to  appoint  1  or  2  other  members  with  instructions  to  arbitrate,  in 
oonjimction  with  a  committee  of  the  local  union ,  any  such  difficulty.  If  the  deci- 
sion of  the  arbitrators  be  ax>proved  by  a  vote  of  the  local  union  it  is  binding  upon 
all  members  of  the  international  union. 

Mr.  Perkins  believes  that  in  seeking  arbitration  the  workingmen  should  be  pre- 
pared to  back  up  their  positions  with  a  strong  organization.  In  that  case  there  is 
a  likelihood  that  arbitrators  can  not  decide  the  difficulty  without  reasonable  f  air- 
nees  to  the  workingmen,  whereas  if  the  organization  were  weak  and  the  employer 
agressive  they  wofid  more  incline  to  favor  his  side.    (180, 181.) 

3.  StrOeesandbovcotts — Cigarmakers, — ^Mr.  G.  J.  Thompson,  of  the  (ITigar  Makers' 
Union,  says  that  tne  tendency  of  labor  organizations  is  to  diminish  the  number  of 
strikes  and  not  to  increase  it.  In  his  own  trade  there  are  more  strikes  among 
nonunionists  than  among  unionists;  but  the  strikes  of  the  nonunionists  seldom 
accomplish  any  permanent  good,  because  they  lack  organization  and  effective  dis- 
cipline. In  the  Cigar  Makers'  Union  a  strike  can  only  be  declared  after  a  majority 
Of  tiie  members  of  the  local  unions  concerned  have  voted  for  it  by  secret  ballot, 
and  the  applicationhas  then  been  forwarded  to  general  headquarters  and  referred 
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to  a  general  vote  of  the  local  unions,  and  has  been  sanctioned  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  aU.  The  labor  unions  are  entirely  democratic  in  their  organization.  The 
principle  of  the  initiative  and  referendum  governs  every  movement  of  the  cigar 
makers'  union.  This  tends  to  prevent  hasty  action  on  the  part  of  local  unions  or 
of  any  small  number  of  members.     (719. ) 

Mr.  Gk)MPERS  states  that  during  the  early  years  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  Union  the 
men  were  on  strike,  he  thinks,  2  months  in  the  year.  The  greater  part  of  the 
funds  were  spent  on  strikes,  but  as  the  dues  were  gradually  increased  from  10 
cents  a  week  to  30  cents,  the  expenditure  for  strikes  diminished.  There  were 
very  few  strikes  during  the  industrial  depression  which  beg[an  in  1893.  Mr. 
Grompers  attributes  the  success  of  the  organization  in  maintaining  its  position 
without  resort  to  strikes  to  the  fact  that  it  is  numerically  and  financially  strong, 
and  would  have  been  able  to  make  a  long  resistance  to  an^  attempt  to  reduce 
wages.  Experience  had  taught  the  employers  that  a  fight  with  the  cigar  makers 
was  expensive.  This  lesson  was  esi)ecially  learned  from  the  Cincinnati  strike  of 
1883-1885.     (600.) 

Mr.  Perkins  thinks  that  even  where  strikes  have  been  lost  by  the  cigar  makers 
the  result  has  been  to  impress  the  employers  with  the  strength  of  the  organiza- 
tion. Frequently  employers  have  been  driven  into  bankruptcy  and  employees 
forced  to  seek  work  in  other  localities.  During  the  great  strike  in  Cincinnati  in 
1884  and  1885,  $205,000  was  paid  out  in  strike  Denents.  Weekly  assessments  of 
75  cents  on  all  members  were  required  frequently  to  support  this  strike.  The 
strike  at  Binghamton  in  1890  was  inaugurated  by  the  nonunion  men,  but  the 
union  took  it  up.     (170,171.) 

Mr.  Strasser  says  that  the  Cincinnati  strike  was  considered  by  him  unjusti- 
fiable, but  the  constitution  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  Union  at  that  time  gave  the  local 
unions  entire  home  rule,  and  the  national  organization  was  compelled  to  contrib- 
ute during  the  entire  strike  of  57  weeks.  Apparently  the  strike  was  partly  suc- 
cessful, but  many  of  the  men  were  forced  to  seek  employment  elsewhere.  The 
strike  helped  to  demonstrate  the  strength  of  the  union  and  aided  in  securing  the 
8-hour  day.     (258.) 

Mr.  Strasser  says  the  policy  of  the  cigar  makers  has  been  to  ask  the  x>eople  to 
patronize  fair  employers  ratner  than  to  single  out  individual  unfair  employers 
and  urge  a  boycott  of  them.     (263.) 

Mr.  Perkins  a^ees  with  this  testimony  concerning  the  attitude  of  the  Cigar 
Makers'  International  Union  toward  boycotts.     (171.) 

]>•  Conditions  of  labor* — 1.  Generally — HealthfiUness,  etc. — Manufactured 
tobacco. — Mr.  Evans  says  that  there  was  formerly  a  considerable  amount  of 
tobacco  manufacture  done  in  sweat  shops,  but  that  the  great  combinations  in  the 
business  have  driven  this  out,  although  there  may  be  some  cig^ettes  manufac- 
tured in  that  way.  The  doubling  of  the  tax  on  tobacco  has  had  an  influence,  since 
it  requires  considerable  capital  to  advance  the  tax.     (403.) 

The  witness  thinks  that  for  adult  workers  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  is  not 
particularly  more  unhealthful  than  other  factory  employments,  but  the  fumes  of 
the  tobacco  are  injurious  to  children  and  perhaps  also  to  women.  The  condition 
of  the  workers  in  the  Southern  States  is  far  from  being  satisfactory. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  in  the 
Southern  States  is  the  employment  of  colored  labor.  Probably  75  per  cent  of 
the  workers  in  those  States  are  colored.    (404, 405. ) 

There  was  formerly  some  competition  of  convict  labor  in  the  manufacture  of 
tobacco,  but  this  has  apparently  ceased.     (403.) 

The  sanitary  conditions  in  the  larger  factories  are  fair,  but  the  tobacco  workers 
desire  more  thorough  inspection  and  enforcement  of  the  factory  laws.     (404.) 

2.  Unemployment — Cigar  makers. — Mr.  G.  J .  Thompson  says  that  about  60  of 
the  2,000  members  of  the  cigar  makers'  union  in  Chicago  were  unemployed  at  the 
time  of  his  testimony.  Union  cigar  makers  throughout  the  country  are  generally 
employed  and  trade  is  fairly  prosperous.  During  the  recent  depression  tne  cigar 
makers,  by  means  of  their  strong  organization,  were  able  almost  universally  to 
maintain  their  rates  of  wages.  In  Colorado  there  was  a  reduction  of  $1  a  thousand; 
but  Mr.  Thompson  believes  that  this  has  been  restored.     (721.) 

3.  Machinery  in  tobacco  manufacture, — Mr.  Evans  says  that  machinery  is 
being  introduced  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco.  One 
recent  machine  for  making  up  tobacco  into  packages  has  permitted  the  displace- 
ment of  13  women  by  a  few  little  colored  boys,  with  1  man  to  watcli  the 
machine.  These  labor-saving  machines  are  costly  and  complicated,  and  it  is 
becoming  more  and  more  difficult  for  a  man  of  small  capital  to  manufacture 
tobacco,  although  certain  branches  of  the  trade  are  sml  carried  on  without 
machinery.     (809,402.) 
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4.  Wages  in  tobacco  manufacture, — Mr.  Evans  says  that  it  is  difficnlt  to  ascertain 
the  average  wages  of  workers  in  the  manufacture  of  plug,  smoking,  and  chewing 
tobacco,  because  there  are  so  many  different  branches  of  the  work  and  conations 
differ  so  greatly  in  different  States.  Perhaps  in  the  best-paid  departments  of  the 
work  at  Louisville  the  average  wage  is  $3.50  per  day,  although  work  is  somewhat 
irregular,  being  especially  broken  about  Christmas  and  in  the  middle  of  the  sum- 
mer. Wages  have  in  most  cases  not  been  affected  materially  by  the  organization 
of  the  American  Tobacco  Company  and  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company, 
although  in  one  St.  Louis  factory  the  wages  of  certain  employees  were  cut  h'om 
$3.^  to  $1.25.  The  usual  rate  of  wages  in  the  factories  inside  and  outside  the 
combinations  is  about  the  same.     (399,  400,  402.) 

5.  Wages  of  cigar  makers. — Mr.  Q.  J.  Thompson,  label  secretary  of  the  Chicago 
cigar  noakers,  gives  details  of  the  prices  paid  by  various  nonunion  manufacturers 
of  cigars.  The  prices  range,  for  the  most  part,  from  $3  a  thousand  upward. 
From  150  to  300  a  day  of  the  cheap  cigars  can  be  made.  The  general  average  is 
1/200  a  week.  Mr.  Thompson  asserts  that  skilled  men  and  women  are  compelled 
to  iKTork  for  from  $3  a  week  up  to  $7  and  $8.  In  one  factory  almost  all  the  work- 
ers receive  from  $  1  to  $3  a  week,  but  they  are  learning  the  trade.  The  least  wages 
paid  in  union  factories  for  the  mold  cigar — ^that  is,  the  fncent  cigar — ^is  $8  a  thou- 
sand, and  in  most  cases  $8.50  is  the  minimum.  On  this  kind  of  work  a  first-class 
cigar  maker  ought  to  earn  about  $13  a  week  in  a  union  factory.  On  hand  work 
about  $15  a  we^  should  be  earned.  Of  the  2,000  union  cigar  makers  in  Chicago, 
probablv  500  are  working  on  5-cent  goods  and  1,500  on  10-cent  goods.  The  work- 
ers on  the  5-cent  cigars  at  $8.50  a  thousand  will  easily  average  1,100  cigars  a  week. 
On  the  10-cent  cigars,  for  which  they  get  from  $11  to  $17  a  thousand,  they  will 
average  1 ,000  a  week.  The  witness  says  that  if  he  were  working  in  a  sweat  shop 
he  could  probably  make  1,500  cigars  a  week  at  $4  a  thousand,  so  earning  $6;  or  if 
he  got  on  the  better  class  of  goods  at  $6  or  $7  a  thousand  he  might  make  $9  a  week. 
In  a  union  factory  he  would  make  $13  a  week  on  5-cent  cigars  and  $15  on  10-cent 
cigars.     (715,  716,  720-722.) 

Mr.  Perkins  says  that  during  the  first  4  years  of  the  past  10,  the  cigar  makers, 
tlirough  their  organization,  secured  a  gradual  increase  of  wages  amounting  to 
about  15  per  cent.  Since  then  wages  have  remained  stationary,  the  strength  of 
the  union  keeping  them  from  falling  during  the  industrial  depression.  Comx^ara- 
tively  few  of  the  members  have  been  forced  to  strike  to  prevent  reductions.  At 
the  same  time  there  has  been  probably  some  reduction  in  the  cost  of  commodities, 
so  that,  especially  if  a  comparison  be  made  for  a  longer  period,  the  soci^  condi- 
tion of  the  workingmen  in  the  cigar  trade  has  materially  improved.     (176, 177.) 

Mr.  Strasser  says  that  where  the  ci^ar  makers'  union  is  thoroughly  organized, 
it  succeeded  in  keeping  up  wages  during  the  recent  industrial  depression.  The 
wages  in  Tampa  ana  Key  west,  where  Cubans  are  largely  employed,  are  fully  40 
per  cent  lower  than  in  New  York.     (259,  260.) 

6.  Hours  of  labor, — Mr.  Strasser  says  that  the  Cigar  Makers'  Union  secured  the 
8-hour  day  in  1886,  and  it  has  had  very  beneficial  effects.  The  men  work  more 
r^ularly  and  do  not  waste**  blue  Monday,'' as  was  formerly  common.  They 
dress  better  and  are  better  educated.  Thev  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
live  in  the  suburbs  instead  of  in  the  crowded  parts  of  the  city.  This  was  natu- 
rally impossible  when  hours  were  from  7  in  the  morning  until  6  at  night,  with 
extra  work  frequently  in  the  evening.     (264. ) 

Mr.  Evans  says  there  are  no  regular,  established  hours  of  labor  in  the  manu- 
facture of  tobacco.  In  some  factories  the  hours  are  only  8  or  9,  but  more  fre- 
quently they  are  10,  and  in  some  of  the  unorganized  factories  in  the  Southern 
States  they  are  lOi.  The  Tobacco  Workers'  International  Union  favors  the  reduc- 
tion of  hours,  although  it  has  taken  no  definite  action.     (401. ) 

There  is  comparatively  little  Sunday  labor  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco 
except  at  occasional  times  of  special  rush.  The  Tobacco  Workers'  International 
Union  is  trying  to  check  it  altc^ether.     (402. ) 

7.  Employment  of  women  and  children, — Mr.  Evans  says  that  large  numbers 
of  women  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  tebacco.  There  are  man^  forms 
of  light  work  which  they  can  do.  The  proportion  of  women  is  probably  increas- 
ing. The  two  sexes  get  the  same  rates,  working  by  the  piece.  The  women  are 
frequently  members  of  the  trade  union,  but  are  scarcely  as  active  as  the  men. 
(389.403.) 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  in  the  trade,  Mr.  Evans  declares,  is  the  employment  of 
young  children,  especially  in  the  South,  where  there  are  practically  no  legal 
restrictions.  It  is  frequently  the  case  that  an  entire  family  will  work  in  the 
manufacture  of  tobacco.  The  effect  of  the  fumes  of  tobacco  upon  the  children 
is  eepeciaUy  injurious.    In  many  cases  their  faces  look  drawn  and  pinched,  and 
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they  are  so  tired  after  finishing  work  that  they  can  not  enjoy  the  ordinary  plea»- 
nres  of  childhood.  The  witness  does  not  think  that  proper  school  facilities  are 
famished  to  the  children  of  the  Southern  States.  He  has  been  sarpiised  to  find 
how  many  white  adults  are  unable  to  write  their  own  names.  The  Tobacco 
Workers*  International  Union  is  seeking  to  prevent  the  employment  of  children 
under  14.     (400,404,405.) 

The  employment  of  women  and  children  formerly  had  a  strouK  tendency  to 
depress  the  wages  of  cigar  makers,  but  at  present  manv  women  belong  to  the 
unions,  and  this  influence  is  less  felt.     (Strassbr,  259,  200.) 

8.  Stoeat'Shop  cigar  making. — Mr.  Q.  J.  Thompson,  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  Union, 
referring  to  the  making  of  cigars  in  sweat  shops  in  Chicago,  says  that  the  family 
generally  work  and  cook  and  eat  and  sleep  in  the  same  place.  Sometimes  the 
workshop  is  a  small  place  in  the  rear  of  the  dwelling.  These  small  establishments 
generally  sell  to  some  jobber,  not  direct  to  the  retail  trade.    (721.) 

Mrs.  &BLLEY,  formerly  factory  inspector  of  Illinois,  says  that  in  Chicago, 
although  cigars  are  largely  manufactTu*ed  in  homes,  the  business  is  not,  properly- 
speaking,  a  sweated  one.  The  ci^ar  maker  goes  to  the  market,  buys  his  tobacco, 
and  makes  it  up  at  his  home  or  m  his  little  shop,  then  selling  it.  He  does  not 
work  on  tobacco  belonging  to  someone  else.  These  shops  are  tolerably  clean  and 
practically  all  the  workers  are  members  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  Union.    (251.) 

9.  Competition  of  Cuba  and  Manila, — ^Mr.  Strasser  stron^^ly  deprecates  the 
removing  of  the  tariff  on  cigars  imported  from  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philip- 
pines, where  the  cost  of  labor  is  very  much  less  than  in  this  country.  While 
the  cigar  makers  in  Havana  are  fairly  treated,  those  in  the  interior  of  Cuba 
scarcely  earn  25  per  cent  of  the  wages  received  in  Havana.  Cigars  made  in  Cuba 
or  Porto  Rico  can  be  sent  here  for  $18  per  thousand,  aside  from  the  tariff.  In 
Manila  cigar  makers  earn  from  10  cents  to  25  cents  per  da^,  and  the  cost  of  making^ 
a  thousand  cigars  is  only  from  $1  to  $1.50.  If  Manila  cigars  were  admitted  free, 
they  would  drive  the  domestic  manufacturers  to  the  wall.  Under  the  tariff  prac- 
tically none  of  them  are  now  sold.     (266.) 

Mr.  Q.  J.  Thompson  says  that  the  admission  of  cigars  from  Cuba,  Porto  Rico, 
and  the  Philippines  free  of  duty  would  have  a  very  bad  effect  upon  the  cigar 
industry  in  this  country.  The  cigar  makers  are  opposed  to  such  a  step,  and  have 
made  efforts  to  prevent  it:  but  the  witness  has  no  knowledge  that  tneir  efforts 
have  had  any  effect.    (722.) 

10.  Cooperation, — Mr.  Perkins,  president  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  International 
Union,  does  not  consider  the  proposition  that  the  cigar  makers  as  an  or^nization 
should  enter  manufacture  on  a  cooperative  plan  as  practicable,  in  view  of  the 
immense  output,  valued  at  $129,000,000  annually,  •  and  investment  of  capital 
amounting  to  $50,000,000.  At  least,  the  organization  is  not  yet  prepared  for  it. 
(172.) 

XXT.  THEATERS  AND  STAGE  EMPL07EBS. 

A.  T  heater  tmst.— Mr.  Hart,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  National  Alliance  of 
Theatrical  Stage  Employees,  does  not  consider  that  the  theatrical  trust  has  injured 
the  men  whom  he  represents.  The  trust  employs  only  union  stage  hands,  and  the 
salaries  are  larger  than  formerly.  The  trust  has  hurt  the  authors;  it  will  not  pay 
such  prices  as  could  formerly  be  got  for  plays.  It  controls  the  actors.  If  they  do 
not  come  to  its  terms  and  play  where  it  dictates,  and  nowhere  else,  they  can  not 
play  in  any  theaters  which  it  controls,  and  in  several  cities  it  controls  all  the  first- 
class  houses.  Mrs.  Fiske  and  Mr.  Heme  are  about  the  only  people  who  are  playing 
independently.  They  can  not  get  a  first  class  theater  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  or  Cin- 
cinnati. Furthermore,  by  means  of  the  schools  of  acting,  which  are  indirectly 
connected  with  it,  the  trast  is  able  to  fill  its  companies  with  young  men  and 
women  at  salaries  of  $20  a  week  or  less.  It  is  able  by  this  means  to  crowd  out  actors 
who  have  given  their  lives  to  the  art  and  who  usea  to  get  from  $75  to  $100  a  week. 
This  results  in  a  degradation  of  the  stage.  A  man  who  has  to  pay  hotel  bills  and 
supply  4  or  5  costumes  for  a  legitimate  play  can  not  lay  by  much  out  of  $20  a 
week  for  7  or  8  months  in  the  year.  The  trust  has  injured  theater  owners  who  are 
not  connected  with  it  by  making  it  difficult  for  them  to  get  eood  companies. 
Such  theaters  have  been  compelled  either  to  close  down  or  to  take  any^ing  that 
they  could  get  in  order  to  keep  open. 

Mr.  Hart  says  that  the  trust  has  not  changed  the  general  price  of  admission  to 
theaters.  It  may  perhax)s  have  raised  the  prices  for  special  attractions,  like  Irving 
and  other  imported  stars.     (691  -698. ) 

B.  Alliance  of  Theatrieal  Stagre  Employees.— 1.  General  descrip- 
tinn. — Mr.  Hart,  general  secretary-treasurer  of  the  National  Alliance  of  Theatri- 
cal Stage  Employees,  says  that  this  organization  has  existed  since  1893.    Local 
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unions  have  existed  since  1887.  It  embraces  carpenters,  property  men,  electri- 
cians, stage  hands,  flymen,  and  calcinm  and  electro-calcinm light  operators.  The 
nnion  is  organized  in  110  cities  and  has  nearly  5,000  members.  It  is  connected 
with  the  Federation  of  Labor. 

About  d9  per  cent  of  the  traveling  companies  employ  none  bat  nnion  labor 
for  the  mechajiical  work  of  the  stage.  The  so-ccJled  theater  trust,  with  Mr.  Froh- 
mau  at  its  head,  employs  none  bat  union  labor.  Traveling  companies  have  to 
cairy  with  them,permips,  a  carpenter  and  2  or  3  assistants,  an  electrician  and 
assistants,  and  a  prop^y  man  and  assistant;  but  besides  these,  20  or  30  other 
men  may  be  needed  to  handle  the  scenery  and  properties.  These  are  found  on 
the  ground  wherever  the  company  stops.  In  Cmcago  there  are  only  3  nonunion 
theaters.    (687,688.) 

He  declares  that  he  has  to  put  in  many  more  hours  in  lus  office  than  he  used  to 
put  in  at  his  trade,  and  that  he  puts  in  more  hours  than  he  gets  ptajr  for.  He  works 
18  or  20  hours  a  day.  He  does  not  work  at  his  trade  because  it  is  impossible  to  do 
justice  to  an  employer  and  to  the  organization  at  the  same  time.    (694. ) 

2.  Advantages  of  organization. — Mr.  Hart  savs  his  organization  has  legitimized 
a  class  of  work  tbiat  managers  used  to  ^et  done  for  almost  nothing.  It  has  driven 
a  great  many  dead  beats  out  of  the  business — men  who  would  start  a  theater  or  a 
company  on  nothing,  take  the  profits  if  business  was  good,  and  if  business  was 
bad,  leave  the  employees  (men,  women,  and  children)  upon  their  own  resources, 
without  the  i>ay  tuat  was  due  them,  and  perhaps  a  thousand  miles  from  home. 
It  has  elevated  the  morals  of  theater  employees  and  increased  the  safety  of  the 
public  by  driving  out  drunken  members.  Though  actors  do  not  belong  to  it,  it 
nas  repeatedly  helped  actors  to  get  what  was  due  them  from  managers  who 
wished  to  defraud  them. 

•  Up  to  1880  the  ststge  hands,  except  a  few  of  the  principal  men,  such  as  the  car- 
yienter  and  the  scenic  artist  and  the  pro^rty  man,  got  little  or  nothing  for  their 
work.  In  some  cities,  like  New  Tork,  CmcM^o,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis,  they  got 
possibly  50  cents  a  performance;  in  cities  like  Cleveland  perhaps  25  cents  a  per- 
formance; in  some  places  perhaps  a  mug  of  beer  or  a  lunch.  They  worked 
through  the  day  at  some  other  employment,  and  the  maniu^ers  were  able  to  get 
their  evening  work  without  paying  full  value.  The  union  has  put  a  stop  to  this 
kind  of  thing.  It  insists  that  stage  employees  devote  themselves  to  that  occupa- 
tion. Mr.  Hart  says  that  the  character  of  stage  employees  has  been  raised  by  the 
organization,  both  through  the  exclusion  of  unworthy  members  and  by  the  obtain- 
ing of  a  decent  price  for  their  labor.    (688-691,  ^4. ) 

C*  Strikes  and  lockouts  of  siwkge  employees.— 1.  The  Detroit  lock- 
Old. — ^Mr.  Hart,  of  the  National  Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Employees,  says 
that  the  members  of  the  association  in  Detroit,  to  the  number  of  about  80,  are 
excluded  from  the  Detroit  theaters  at  present  (March,  1900).  The  men  joined  in 
an  agitation  for  a  law  to  close  the  theaters  on  Sunday.  The  law  was  not  passed, 
but  the  managers  feared  it  would  be  if  the  union  maintained  its  strength.  They 
therefore  determined  to  break  up  the  anion,  and  for  this  purpose  they  filled  their 
theaters  with  stage  hands  from  outside  of  the  city.  The  men  desired  to  arbitrate, 
but  the  theater  managers  refused.    (690. ) 

2.  Arbitration. — ^Mr.  Hart  says  that  his  organization  favors  arbitration,  and 
has  settled  difficulties  in  that  way  many  times.  Nine  out  of  10  of  its  disputes  are 
arbitrated.     (694.) 

!>•  Cooditlons  of  labor. — 1.  Salaries  of  actors,  etc. — ^Mr.  Hart  does  not 
r^pard  salaries  of  ^5  to  $100  a  week  as  excessive  for  actors  who  have  given  their 
lives  to  the  study  of  the  art.  When  actors  travel  the  manager  pays  the  railroad 
hire,  but  does  not  furnish  a  sleeping  car  nor  board.  The  actor  has  to  furnish  his 
own  costumes,  perhaps  4  or  5  for  a  legitimate  play.  The  schools  for  acting  now 
furnish  young  men  and  women  who  will  work  for  $20  a  week  for  the  sake  of  get- 
ting into  the  business;  but  such  pay,  with  a  probable  interval  of  unemployment 
of  4  or  5  months  in  the  year,  is  altogether  too  small.  The  average  pay  of  chorus 
girls  is  $15  to  $20  a  week.  They  do  not  have  to  furnish  their  own  costumes, 
except  stockings,  tights,  shoes,  and  gloves. 

Stars  of  the  rank  of  John  Drew  or  Maude  Adams  get  a  certain  salary  and  5  or 
10  per  cent  of  the  net  proceeds.  A  man  like  Henry  Irvinfi",  who  has  his  own  com- 
pany, is  in  an  entirely  different  position.  In  cities  like  Chicago  he  mav  get  90  or 
95  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts.  Most  companies  in  traveling  get  half  the  gross 
receipts  and  the  manager  of  the  theater  gets  the  other  half.  Formerly  the  man- 
ager of  the  house  had  the  first  $1,000  which  was  taken  in  during  the  week's 
engagement  and  the  manager  of  the  company  got  the  second  $1 ,000.  During  the 
Tdoeat  hard  times  many  houses  did  not  take  in  more  than  $1,000  in  a  week,  and 
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this  practice  of  **  giving  np  the  first  money "  has  been  practically  done  away 
with.     (698,694.) 

2.  Hours  of  labor  of  stage  employees. — ^Mr.  Habt  says  that  after  everything  is 
built  for  a  performance  the  necessary  hoars  for  mnning  the  stage  are  not  long — 
say  from  7.80  till  the  show  is  out;  but  on  the  nights  when  a  company  is  leaving 
a  town  it  may  be  necessary  to  work  until  3  or  4  or  sometimes  6  or  7  o'clock  in 
the  morning  to  get  the  scenery  and  properties  to  the  train. 

8.  Sunday  thmter, — ^Mr.  Hart  says  that  the  matter  of  Sunday  closing  of  thea- 
ters  should  be  determined  according  to  local  circumstances.  In  Chicago  people 
want  Sunday  theaters,  and  Mr.  Hart  would  not  like  to  see  the  Sunday  perform- 
ance cut  out.  In  Detroit  the  union  sta^e  hands  have  been  locked  out  because 
they  took  part  in  an  agitation  for  a  Sunday  closing  law.  Mr.  Hart  thinks  that  a 
man  should  have  1  day's  rest.  In  the  case  of  stage  employees  the  common  labor- 
ers are  benefited  by  the  Sunday  theaters,  since  they  are  paid  so  much  a  perform- 
ance. The  actors  and  the  carpenters  get  no  more  for  7  days'  work  than  they 
would  for  6. 

XXn.  STREET  RAIL^;7A78. 

A.  Amalgamated  Association  or  Street  Railnray  Employees. — 

1.  Membership. — Mr.  Ma  HON,  president  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street 
Railway  Employees,  says  that  that  organization  was  formed  as  an  international 
body  in  September ,  1 892.  It  at  that  time  included  members  in  about  40  cities.  The 
present  membership  is  about  15,000.  The  vntness  does  not  know  what  proportion 
this  number  bears  to  the  total  number  of  employees  on  street  railwajrs.  Men 
frequently  join  the  organization  for  some  temporary  object  and  neglect  it  imme- 
diately afterwards.  Since  1892, 127  local  organizations  have  been  formed.  The 
body  IS  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

2.  Dues  and^  benefits, — The  local  initiation  fee  is  $1,  and  the  dues  50  cents  per 
month.  The  international  organization  has  a  monthly  fee  of  10  cents.  The  wit- 
ness considers  this  latter  sum  too  small  for  the  purposes  of  the  organization, 
although  there  is  also  a  provision  for  the  assessment  of  25  cents  yearly,  which  is 
used  strictly  for  organization  purposes.  The  international  organization  pays  a 
death  benefit  of  $75,  while  the  local  organizations  pay  sick  benefits  ranging  from 
$3  to  $5  per  week.     (405-408. ) 

3.  Effect  of  organization  on  conditions, — Mr.  QoMPERS  says  that  he  called  a  con- 
vention of  about  30  local  unions  of  street-car  employees  in  1892.  The  local  unions 
had  been  formed  by  the  Federation  organizers.  There  was  no  ereat  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  men  during  the  hard  times  up  to  1898;  but  there  has  been 
on  the  whole  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  hours  of  labor  and  a  material 
increase  in  the  wages.  The  hours  used  to  be  15, 16,  or  17  a  day.  Now  they  are 
seldom  more  than  12  in  any  of  the  large  cities,  often  11,  and  sometimes  10.  It 
was  common  for  street-car  men  to  work  for  from  $1.25  to  $1.40  a  day;  now  wages 
are  usually  from  18  to  22  cents  an  hour.  Ver>'  few  reductions  of  hours  or  increases 
of  wages  have  been  obtained  without  strikes.  The  vestibules  to  protect  the  men 
from  the  weather  have  been  got  chiefly  through  le^slation.  The  fegislation  is  the 
result  of  agitation  by  organized  labor.  The  public  sympathizes  with  the  street- 
car men,  but  what  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's  busmess.  Public  sympathy 
would  not  accomplish  much  without  the  organization  of  labor  to  take  the  lead. 
(639,  640.) 

Mr.  Mahon  says  that  the  organization  has  been  very  beneficial  in  reducing  the 
former  excessive  hours  of  street-railway  employees  and  in  increasing  their  wages. 
It  has  also  had  considerable  influence  in  securing  legislation  requiring  vestibules 
on  street  cars.     (405-408.) 

4.  Intoxicating  liquors, — ^Mr.  Mahon  says  that  the  international  association  has 
a  rule  that  any^  man  engaged  in  selling  intoxicating  liquors  shall  not  be  eligible 
for  membership.  Most  street-railway  companies  have  some  strict  rules  concern- 
ing the  use  of  intoxicants  by  their  employees.  The  organization  has  also  shown 
itself  distinctly  opposed  to  the  iipe  of  intoxicants.     (414, 416.) 

B.  Relations  of  employers  and  employees*— 1.  QeneraUy.—TAr, 
Mahon  says  that  the  methods  used  by  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  Rail- 
way Employees  in  securing  improved  methods  have  been  largely  agitation  and 
influencing  public  sentiment.  Committees  have  been  appointed  to  confer  with 
employers.  In  Detroit,  at  any  rate,  an  agreement  was  reached  in  1893  by  which 
any  dispute  should  be  submitted  to  arbitration.  In  other  cities  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  strikes.  Perhaps  in  most  cities  there  has  been  1  strike,  fre- 
quently upon  the  first  organization  of  employees.     (407.) 

2.  Alefhod  of  ordering  strikes. — Mr.  Mahon  savs  the  constitution  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Association  of  Street  Railway  Employees  provides  that  any  dispute 
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between  its  members  and  employers  mnst  be  submitted  to  the  execative  board 
of  the  local  xmion,  which  may  appoint  a  committee  to  wait  on  the  employer.  If 
tibe  committee  is  unable  to  reach  a  settlement,  the  local  union  by  a  two-thirds 
▼ote  ma^  decide  to  push  the  case.  If  this  is  done  the  secretary  must  notify  the 
international  president,  who  must  make  a  careful  investigation  and  attempt  to 
settle  the  matter.  In  case  he  fails  to  get  a  settlement,  the  consent  of  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  national  board  must  be  obtained  before  a  strike  is  ordered. 
There  has  been  some  difficulty  recently  in  upholding  the  control  of  the  central 
officers  in  regard  to  strikes,  but  this  is  a  difficulty  which  arises  in  the  earlier  days 
of  practically  all  labor  organizations.  The  older  the  organization  becomes  the 
less  likely  are  strikes  to  occur.     (407-400. ) 

3.  Cleveland  street-railvxty  strike, — Mr.  Bishop,  secretary  of  the  Ohio  State 
Board  of  w^bitration,  savs  that  it  is  the  understanding  that  the  strike  of  the  street- 
railway  employees  at  Cleyeland  in  1899  was  not  based  on  the  question  of  wages. 
The  men  claimed  that  the  rules  of  the  company  were  unjust  and  its  treatment  of 
them  arbitrary.  Men  were  frequently  discharged  or  suspended  for  trifling  causes. 
They  were  not  allowed  sufficient  time  for  meaJs.  Soon  after  the  organization  of 
the  union  among  the  employees,  in  February,  a  new  superintendent  was  engaged 
by  the  company  who  felt  that  it  was  his  sole  duty  to  break  up  the  union. 

The  employees  afterwards  prepared  an  agreement  seeking  to  remedy  the  evils 
complained  of.  The  company  refused  to  sign  this  and  finally  even  refused  to 
recognize  the  union  or  the  committee  of  the  men,  or  to  have  any  dealings  except 
with  the  men  in  their  individual  capacity.  Thereupon  the  first  strike  was  ordered, 
being  approved,  as  the  witness  believes,  by  the  great  body  of  the  employees.  After 
some  time  the  strikers  withdrew  all  demands  except  that  for  recognition  of  the 
union  committee.  Repeated  requests  by  the  State  board  were  at  first  refused, 
but  finally  an  agreement  was  reached  by  which  80  per  cent  of  the  old  men  who 
had  struck  should  be  returned  to  their  places,  while  20  x>er  cent  of  the  new  men 
who  had  been  employed  should  be  retained,  the  agreement  also  containing  other 
features.  Soon  after,  the  company  claimed  that  it  had  observed  the  agreement 
and  that  the  men  had  violated  it;  while  the  men,  on  the  other  hand,  claimed  that 
they  had  observed  it  and  that  the  comi>any  had  violated  it.  A  second  strike  was 
accordingly  inaugurated,  and  again  the  company  refused  to  meet  the  representa- 
tives of  tne  strikers  and  to  recognize  the  union,  despite  requests  from  the  State 
Board  of  Arbitration  that  it  should  do  so.  This  second  strike  was  never  formally 
settled.  The  road  is  not  recognized  as  a  union  road.  Naturally  a  good  many 
of  the  former  employees  went  back  to  work  while  retailing  their  membership  in 
the  union.  Perhaps  nearly  half  of  the  employees  at  present  (January,  1900)  are 
union  men.     (47 1 ,  472-474. ) 

Mr.  Mahon,  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  Railway  Employees, 
says  that  the  employees  of  the  so-called  Bi^  Consolidated  Railway  Company  in 
Cleveland  were  organized  bv  the  international  association  in  February,  1899, 
primarily  with  a  view  to  pushing  demands  for  improved  conditions.  Aoout  600 
out  of  the  840  or  850  men  originally  joined  the  organization,  but  later  on  nearly 
all  became  members. 

The  evils  which  were  chiefly  complained  of  were  that  the  company  was  exceed- 
ingly arbitrary  in  its  treatment  of  its  employees;  that  the  hours  of  labor  were 
uncertain,  the  men  being  worked  at  the  will  of  the  superintendents,  and  that  the 
time  schedules  were  so  fast  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  up  to  them,  while  those 
failing  to  do  so  were  likely  to  lose  their  positions.  The  general  condition  of  the 
employees  of  the  Big  Consolidated  Company  was  much  less  favorable  than  that 
in  moet  other  large  cities  in  Ohio.  There  was  no  complaint  against  the  other 
Cleveland  company,  known  as  the  Little  Consolidated.  About  half  of  the  men 
working  on  the  latter  road  are  union  members,  but  there  is  no  formal  recognition 
of  the  union. 

As  soon  as  the  employees  of  the  Big  Consolidated  were  or^^anized  they  demanded 
recognition  of  the  union  and  modifications  in  the  conditions  of  employment. 
When  this  was  refused  a  strike  was  ordered.  This  first  strike  lasted  only  about 
16  days.  Thereupon  an  agreement  was  reached  by  which  the  company  promised 
to  withdraw  its  hostility  against  the  union,  although  open  recognition  was  not 
secured.  The  company  agreed  to  meet  committees  of  the  men,  to  give  satisfac- 
tory reasons  for  the  discharge  of  employees,  and  to  submit  any  questions 
concerning  the  conditions  of  labor  to  arbitration.  This  a^eement  was  after- 
wards ignored  entirely  by  the  company  and  further  recognition  of  the  union  was 
refused.  A  second  strike  began,  accordingly,  in  July,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
witness's  testimony,  November  21,  1899,  no  settlement  had  been  reached. 

Very  nearly  all  of  the  members  of  the  association  left  the  employ  of  the  com- 
pany and  exceedingly  few  of  them  have  gone  back.    Their  places  have  been 
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filled  by  employees  brought  from  Cincimiati  and  Chicago.  The  witness  thinks 
that  most  of  these  employees  were  inexperienced,  especially  from  the  large 
nnmber  of  accidents  which  have  occurred.    (409.) 

4.  Violence  in  Cleveland  strike. — Mr.  Bishop  says  that  there  were  very  serious 
cases  of  violence  and  lawlessness  daring  the  Cleveland  street-railway  strike,  and 
manv  persons  were  arrested.  As  far  as  the  witness  knows,  however,  it  was  not 
finally  proved  that  any  union  men  had  been  directiy  connected  with  the  offenses. 
In  fact,  the  union  repeatedly  urged  the  friends  and  sympathizers  of  the  strikers 
to  refrain  from  unlawful  acts.     (473. ) 

Referring  to  the  violence  which  has  occurred  in  connection  with  the  strike,  the 
blowing  up  of  street  cars  and  interference  with  the  operation  of  the  road,  Mr. 
Mahon  declares  that  the  International  Association  of  Street  Car  Employees  as 
such  has  done  all  that  it  could  to  discourage  these  acts.  The  memMrs  of  the 
orj^anization  have  been  instructed  to  keep  away  from  the  property  of  the  company. 
Violent  conduct  is  recognized  as  being  injurious  to  the  cause  of  the  organization. 
The  witness  does  not  believe  that  the  members  of  the  organization  were  to  be 
found  largely  in  the  crowds  upon  the  streets,  although  there  majr  have  been  some 
of  them  present.  The  employees  claim  the  right  to  consult  with  those  seeking 
work  and  to  explain  to  tnem  the  object  of  the  strike.  So  far  it  has  not  been 
proven  that  a  single  member  of  the  organization  has  been  implicated  in  any  of 
the  violent  acts;  no  member  is  at  present  under  indictment.  It  has  been  charged 
that  one  of  the  insx>ector8  of  the  company  himself  tried  to  induce  otiiers  to  help 
him  block  and  obstruct  the  tracks,  and  his  case  has  been  referred  to  the  g^rand 
jury.  It  is  believed  that  this  was  done  with  a  view  to  creating  sentiment  against 
the  strikers.  The  witness  does  not  know  whether  the  explosions  and  other  such 
acts  can  be  charged  against  the  company  itself.  At  any  rate  public  opinion  has 
not  attributed  the  lawlessness  to  the  International  Association. 

5.  Boycott  of  railway  company — Cleveland. — The  boycott  against  the  street- 
railway  company  and  against  those  who  patronized  it  was  not,  Mr.  Mahon 
declares,  ordered  by  the  international  association.  The  employees  of  course 
asked  their  friends  and  the  people  generally  to  refrain  from  patronizing  the  com- 

Eany.  The  organization,  wnen  it  found  that  business  men  were  being  im justly 
oycotted,  took  pains  to  investigate  and  to  let  the  truth  be  known.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  patronage  of  the  street-railway  companies  was  very  slight  for  a  con- 
siderable period.  The  people  were  exceedingly  bitter  against  the  comi>any,  not 
merely  on  account  of  its  treatment  of  its  men,  but  also  because  under  the  fast 
schedules  recently  adopted  many  persons  had  been  killed  or  injured.  The  witness 
believes  that  on  Orange  street  luone  about  8  children  were  killed  during  the  oper- 
ation of  these  fast  schedules. 

The  international  association  had  some  correspondence  with  the  President  and 
the  Postmaster-Oener^  regarding  the  temporary  labeling  of  cars  as  United  States 
mail  cars,  and  a  ruling  against  this  practice  was  made  by  the  Post-Office  DexMirt- 
ment.     (409-418.) 

Mr.  Bishop  says  that  the  people  in  Cleveland  generally  were  at  first  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  street-railway  employees  in  their  strike.  The  boycott  declared 
against  the  company  was  therefore  auite  effectively  supported.  The  organized 
labor  especially  was  in  sympathy  with  the  strikers.  To  some  extent  the  boycott 
was  extended  beyond  the  street-railway  company,  bein^  applied  to  those  who 
patronized  it,  for  example,  to  physicians  and  business  men  m  case  tiiey  or  their  fam- 
ilies i)atronized  the  cars.  Afterwards  the  people  lost  sympathy  with  the  strikers 
on  account  of  the  violence  resorted  to,  and  graaually  the  power  of  the  boycott  was 
broken.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Bishop  considers  that  the  boycott  was  a  very  exx>ensive 
lesson  to  the  street-railway  company.  The  president  of  the  company  stated  at 
one  time  that  is  was  losing  $80,000  a  week  through  the  boycott,  while  there  has 
remained  an  after  effect  of  prejudice  against  the  road.    (471, 478.) 

€•  Oene  ral  conditMons  of  labor* — 1 .  Wages  of  street-railway  employees, — 
Mr.  Mahon  says  that  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  intemationsJ  asso- 
ciation in  1892  the  hours  of  street-railway  employees  ranged  from  12  to  18  per  day. 
The  highest  standard  of  wages  was  about  16  cents  per  hour,  while  in  some  cities 
they  were  as  low  as  10  cents  per  hour.  Through  the  influence  of  the  organization 
hours  have  been  reduced  to  12  in  some  cities  and  to  9  in  a  considerable  number  of 
cities.  The  9-hour  arrangement  provides  for  2  shifts  during  the  day.  It  is 
scarcely  practicable  to  reduce  hours  to  8,  since  street  cars  must  be  run  about  18 
horn's  in  the  day.  Wages  have  been  increased  to  from  16  to  21  cents  in  the  various 
cities. 

The  method  of  adjusting  shifts  varies  in  different  cities  according  to  the  condi- 
tions of  traffic.  One  common  method  is  that  found  in  Worcester,  Mass.  There  one 
^t  of  men  goes  to  work  early  in  the  morning  and  works  for  5  hours.    These  men 
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are  then  ofF  for  about  4  honrs  and  set  their  dinner.  Dnrinff  that  time  the  second 
set  of  men  operate  the  cars  and  this  set  is  then  relieved  for  8  or  4  honrs  by  the 
first  set,  during  which  time  the  second  set  obtuns  supper.  In  some  cities  sx)ecial 
adinstments  are  made  on  account  of  the  rush  of  business  at  certain  hours.  On 
holidays  and  other  days  when  traffic  is  unusually  great,  it  is  sometimes  necessary 
for  all  of  the  men  to  work  the  entire  number  of  hours,  taking  chances  of  obtain- 
ing meals.  In  such  a  case  the  extra  hours  are  paid  at  a  higher  rate.  Thus  in 
Detroit  extra  time  must  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  per  hour,  the  ordinary  rate 
being  21  cents. 

Mr.  Hahon  insists  that  the  character  of  the  work  of  street-railway  employees, 
especially  of  the  motormen,  is  such  that  shorter  hours  and  better  wages  can  be 
legitimately  demanded.  It  has  been  shown  by  statistics  that  the  sreater  propor- 
tion of  accidents  on  street  railways  occur  because  the  men  are  xmysicaliy  worn 
oat  by  overwork.  Both  the  conductors  and  the  motormen  have  constantly  a  large 
responsibility.  The  responsibility  of  the  railroad  engineer  for  preventing  acci- 
dents is  not  as  great  as  that  of  the  motorman,  who  must  be  constantly  on  the 
alert  to  protect  thoughtless  pedestrians,  teamsters,  and  children.  It  is  not  true, 
however,  that  motormen  and  conductors  have  to  be  skilled  machinists.  The 
custom  is,  when  an  electric  car  breaks  down  or  bums  out,  to  wait  for  the  next 
car  to  push  it  to  the  shops  for  repair. 

The  witness  thinks  that  the  wages  of  street-railway  employees  are  lower  than 
those  of  other  skilled  mechanics.  He  is  unwilling,  however,  to  attempt  to  com- 
pare  the  skill  of  street-railway  men  with  that  of  others,  but  he  thinks  that  street- 
raQway  men  have  the  right  to  demand  living  wages,  which  they  as  yet  scarcely 
receive.    {406,414,415.) 

2.  Phymcal  examination.— lik  view  of  the  difficulty  and  responsibility  of  street- 
railway  work  Mr.  Mahon  thinks  that  the  physical  examination  of  applicants  for 
employment  would  be  desirable.  At  present  the  only  protection  affainst  incom- 
petency is  the  provision  of  the  union  rales  that  new  men  applying  for  work  must 
secttre  a  x>ermit  from  the  union  and  must  work  for  60  days  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  railr(»d  company  before  they  can  become  members  of  the  organization.  The 
organization,  however,  does  not  consider  men  thoroughly  competent  at  the  end 
of  the  60  days.    (415.) 

8.  Vesttbules  for  street  ears, — ^Mr .  Mahon  says  tliat  the  Amalgamated  Association 
of  Street  BaUway  Employees  has  had  great  influence  in  securing  legislation 
requiring  street  cars  to  be  provided  with  vestibules  to  protect  the  motormen. 
Such  laws  have  been  adopted  in  about  12  Stetes,  and  are  oein^  pushed  in  others 
successively.  The  use  of  the  vestibule  has  saved  sickness  and  life,  to  say  nothing 
of  discomfort.  The  witness  cites  a  case  where  a  motorman  ran  a  car  through  a 
drawbridge.  The  coroner's  jury  examining  the  case  found  that  the  man  was 
probably  frozen  before  the  accident  occurred,  the  weather  being  exceedingly 
severe.  At  any  rate  the  accident  would  not  have  occurred  if  there  had  been  a 
vestibule  on  the  car. 

Street-railway  companies  mostly  recognize  the  desirability  of  furnishing  seato 
for  the  motormen  ana  permitting  them  to  sit  down  except  while  operating  in  the 
most  crowded  streeto.  It  is  a  very  great  strain  upon  the  men  to  be  compelled 
to  stand  during  the  long  hours  which  street-car  employees  work.    (409, 414, 415.) 

ZXm.  SVIDBNCE  NOT  DIRSCTLT  RELATING^  TO  MANXTFACTURSS. 

A*  Transportation  problems* — 1.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. — 
Mr.  McCoy,  ex-president  ofthe  Kansas  Cltv  Live  Stock  Exchange,  thinksthat  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  have  power  to  enforce  its  rulings. 
(991.) 

Mr.  Coffin  says  that  the  railroads  of  the  South  and  the  West  have  done  a  won- 
derful work  in  building  up  the  country.  But  a  time  comes  when  any  mortgage 
created  by  that  work  is  canceled.  When  the  roads  begin  to  teke  an  undue  ad- 
vantage of  the  people  along  their  lines,  they  are  transcending  their  rights.  The 
people  of  the  South  are  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  rates  and  the  classifications 
which  they  receive.    (798.) 

2.  Freight  rates. — Mr.  Tilt,  a  Chicago  shoe  manufacturer,  8X>eakhig  of  his  exj^rt 
sales,  says  that  a  through-freight  rate,  consolidated  with  water  transportotion, 
is  generally  cheaper  than  the  local  rate  which  the  domestic  trade  has  to  i>ay.  He 
also  says  tnat  one  of  the  advantages  of  manufacturing  in  Chicago  is  that  the  com- 
petition of  many  railroads  resulte  in  lower  rates  than  can  be  got  where  there  an 
only  one  or  two  roads.  He  is  not  prepared  to  say  anything  as  to  the  existence  of 
special  rates  lower  than  the  open  rates.    (681 ,  084.) 
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8.  Watering  of  railway  atockn. — ^Mr.  Schonfarber  says  that  the  Knights  of 
Labor  have  passed  resolntions  advocating  laws  prohibiting  the  watering  of  stock 
by  railroad  and  other  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  Congress 
alone  is  competent  to  deal  with  corporations  of  this  character.  The  organization 
believes  that  in  the  attempt  to  pay  interest  on  large  amounts  of  watered  stock 
railway  rates  have  been  forced  nn;  that  fraud  and  corruption  have  been  fostered; 
that  gambling  in  stocks  and  bonus  has  been  increased,  and  that  wages  have  been 
reduced.  One  effect  also  has  been  to  bankrupt  three-fourths  of  the  railroads  of 
the  country,  since  they  were  unable  to  pay  interest  on  their  excessive  capitali- 
zation. Most  of  these  were  built  when  material  was  probably  as  low  as  it  ever 
was  in  the  world's  history.  A  great  deal  of  railroad  building  was  done  between 
1883  and  1892.  However  low  American  freight  rates  may  be  as  compared  with 
other  countries,  they  might  be  made  still  lower  if  it  were  not  for  inflated  capitali- 
zation. The  witness  thinks,  also,  that  the  capitalization  of  trusts  should  be 
regulated.     (489.) 

4.  Antisccuping  law, — Mr.  Donxellt  says  that  this  measure  is  opposed  by  the 
typographical  union,  which  does  not  believe  in  the  Government  protecting  any 
corporation  further  than  is  absolutelv  necessary.  The  effect  of  such  a  law  would 
be  to  permit  combinations  among  railwavs  which  would  be  injurious  to  travelers. 
The  small  lines  of  railways  can  not  afford  to  maintain  agencies  in  the  large  cities, 
and  large  connecting  roads  alway«  sell  tickets  at  higher  rates  from  the  main  lines. 
The  small  lines  are  forced  to  make  scalpers  their  agents,  and  to  drive  these  out  of 
business  would  enable  the  great  trunk  lines  to  entirely  freeze  out  the  smaller 
roads.     (281.) 

5.  Oovernrnent  ownership  of  transportation  fcLcilitiea, — Mr.  Donnelly  says  the 
International  Typographical  Union  is  not  only  in  favor  of  Government  ownership 
of  telegraphs,  but  also  of  all  means  of  transportation  and  other  public  utilities, 
such  as  waterworks ,  gas ,  ete .     ( 290. ) 

Mr.  Schonfarber  savs  that  the  Knights  of  Labor  have  passed  resolutions 
advocating  the  establishment  of  a  postol  savings  bank  in  connection  with  the 

S>8t-office  and  the  purchase  and  operation  of  toleg^^ph  lines  by  the  general 
ovemment.    The  witness  himself  is  in  favor  of  Government  ownership  of  rail- 
ways, and  that  also  is  advocated  by  the  Knights  of  Labor.     (488, 440.) 

6.  Oovemment  ownership  of  ratZroad«.— Mr.  Schonfarber,  of  the  Knighte  of 
Labor,  says  that,  while  it  may  be  true  that  freight  rates  are  lower  in  this  country 
than  in  any  other,  they  are  not  as  low  as  they  could  be  under  Oovemment  owner- 
ship. The  Americans  are  more  advanced  in  railroad  methods  than  any  other 
country,  and  the  cost  of  building  and  operating  roads  has  decreased  so  greatly 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  make  comparisons  with  the  earlier  rates  prevailing  in 
this  country  or  those  prevailing  in  other  countries.  While  the  consolidation  of 
railroads  has  had  some  beneficial  effects  in  reducing  expenses  of  operation,  it  also 
has  its  evil  side.  If  the  railroads  were  run  by  the  Government  on  the  basis  of  the 
actual  cost  of  building  and  ox)eration,  rates  would  probably  be  considerably  lower. 
Statements  concerning  the  rates  on  French  and  German  roads  are  conflicting  and 
uncertain,  but  in  anv  case  what  is  accomplished  by  those  countries  is  not  a  fair 
measure  of  the  possibilities  of  the  United  States.  Under  Government  ownership 
whatever  profits  come  from  the  ox>eration  of  the  roads  would  fp  into  the  national 
treasury  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  shotQd  be  a 
deficit,  the  people  would  not  complain  any  more  than  they  complain  of  the  deficit 
In  the  postal  department,  which  tnejr  believe  to  be  efficiently  and  honestly  admin- 
istered. Just  as  the  railroads  are  in  the  habit  of  employing  men  of  great  capa- 
bilities who  have  grown  up  in  the  service,  so  the  Government  could  employ  these 
same  men  at  a  reasonable  remuneration.  The  president  of  a  railroad  would  stand 
in  the  same  position  as  a  cabinet  officer  and  would  receive  pay  commensurate 
with  his  position,  the  honor  of  public  employment  being  considered  part  of  his 
compensation. 

The  absence  of  permanence  in  the  operation  of  railways  under  Government 
ownership,  due  to  the  changes  in  party  politics,  would  of  course  be  a  danger, 
although  the  post-office  is  administered  satisfactorily  despite  this  difficulty.  Mr. 
Schonfarber  thinks,  however,  that  the  time  is  soon  coming  when  the  people  will 
not  submit  to  changes  in  the  public  service  on  such  grounds.  At  any  rate,  the 
officers  in  charge  of  railways  are  themselves  frequently  changed  under  private 
ownership.  Their  position  depends  upon  what  syndicate  happens  to  control  the 
road.  There  is  less  danger  from  centralization  or  power  by  Government  control 
of  the  railroads  and  other  public  utilities  than  there  is  from  the  control  of  legis- 
latures and  Congress  by  the  private  owners  of  railroads.     (440, 441.) 

Mr.  LusK,  a  former  member  of  the  New  Zealand  parliament,  says  that  all  the 
railroads  as  well  as  all  the  telegraphs  and  telepliones  in  New  Zealand  are  govern- 
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ment  property.  The  govemment  of  New  Zealand  now  has  about  3,100  miles  of 
railroad,  and  there  are  about  14,000  miles  of  government  railroad  in  Australia. 
All  the  Australian  colonies  have  substantially  similar  railroad  laws.  In  each 
case  the  management  of  the  railroads  is  vested  in  a  commission  of  3  experts,  who 
lay  before  parliament  every  year  a  full  account  of  what  has  been  done.  In  each 
case  the  law  provides  that  the  roads  shall  be  made  to  pay  the  cost  of  maintenance 
and  as  nearly  as  possible  3  per  cent  on  the  capital  cost,  which  is  the  interest  that 
the  govemment  has  to  pay  on  the  money.  Sometimes,  when  the  roads  have  not 
paid  the  full  3  per  cent,  parliament  has  preferred  to  keep  down  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation for  the  benefit  of  the  back  country,  even  at  the  cost  of  a  little  loss.  The 
passenger  rate  is  about  2  cents  a  mile.  The  amount  of  transportation  which  the 
Austrsuian  roads  furnish  the  people  is  greater  ^r  head  of  population  than  that 
which  the  American  roads  furnish,  and  it  is  furnished  for  less  cost,  in  spite  of  ti^e 
fact  that  a  great  part  of  the  material  has  been  imported.  Until  recently  all  the 
rails  and  engines  were  imported,  and  a  large  part  of  the  engines  are  imported 
still.  Mr.  Lusk  can  not  say  that  the  Australasian  roads  are  as  good  as  the  ver^ 
best  in  America,  but  they  would  compare  with  a  very  good  average  of  the  ordi- 
nary American  lines.  Mr.  Lusk  is  confident  that  the  question  of  public  owner- 
ship of  all  means  of  transportation  must  soon  force  itself  upon  the  people  of  this 
country.  From  his  investigations  he  is  convinced  that  American  attempts  to 
control  are  hopelessly  inefficient.  If  we  are  to  get  at  the  base  of  industrial  diffi- 
culties and  conditions,  we  must  soon  take  up  the  question:  '*  Who  is  to  own  the 
means  of  transportation?''    (893-895. ) 

7.  Cfovemment  ownership  of  tdearaphs. — Mr.  Donnelly  says  that  the  Inter- 
national Typographical  Union  has  been  the  most  active  influence  in  recent  years 
in  pushing  for  the  Govemment  ownership  of  telegraphs.  It  believes  that  such 
ownership  would  be  beneficial  to  the  people  generally,  and  especially  to  the  news- 
paper business.  It  would  enable  all  newspapers  to  get  their  telegraph  news  at 
equal  rates.  At  present  the  newspaper  wnicn  is  not  a  member  of  the  Associated 
I^^ss  is  at  a  great  disadvantage.  Tids  organization  is  in  a  certain  sense  a  trust, 
and  Gk>vemment  ownership  would  ox>erate  to  repress  it  and  would  tend  in  the 
general  direction  of  checking  monopoly.  The  witness  does  not  believe  that  Qoy- 
emment  ownership  of  telegraphs  in  England  has  made  the  newspapers  there 
superior  to  our  own,  but  he  does  believe  that  the  newspaper  rates  for  telegraph- 
ingare  from  one-third  to  one-half  less  than  here.     (284r-291.) 

The  International  Typographical  Union  has  in  the  last  few  years  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  agitation  for  Government  ownership  of  telegraphs.  Its  committee  on 
this  subject  recently  reported,  showing  the  history  of  recent  efforts  in  Congress  in 
this  direction.  It  Ium  found  many'  members  of  Congress  favorable  to  the  idea  of  a 
postal  tel^raph,  but  the  committees  of  the  two  Houses  have  been  uniformly 
opposed,  and  it  has  been  impossible  even  to  obtain  thorough  hearings,  much  less 
favorable  rex)orts  on  bills.  The  results  accomplished  by  the  Typographical  Union 
seem  hardly  commensurate  with  the  efforts  made.  The  committee  believes  that 
the  practice  of  allowing  Congressmen  practically  to  send  all  classes  of  messages 
free  tends  to  influence  some  of  them  m  favor  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company.  The  recent  war  with  Spain,  by  the  necesslt^r  of  establishing  Ghovem- 
ment  censorship  of  dispatches,,  tended  to  show  the  desirability  of  GK>vemment 
ownership.  The  i)eople  of  this  country  will  never  rest  contented  until  they  have 
the  most  perfect  postal  system,  which  must  include  all  the  best  and  most  rapid 
and  economical  means  of  communication.    (386-289.) 

Mr.  Lusk,  a  former  member  of  the  New  Zealand  parliament,  says  that  all  the 
tel^raphs  and  telephones  in  Australasia  are  govemment  prox)erty.  The  people 
in  Australia  send  twice  as  many  telegrams  apiece  as  the  people  of  America,  for 
the  very  good  reason  that  they  can  send  them  for  half  the  money.  The  govern- 
ment uses  money  which  it  can  borrow  at  3  per  cent.  The  speculator  who  invests 
in  a  telephone  or  telegraph  line  wants  more  than  3  per  cent  on  his  money.  More- 
over, the  govemment  telegraph  can  use  the  machinery  of  other  departments. 
Every  post-office  can  be  made  a  telegraph  office  and  every  postmaster  an  operator. 
The  govemment  can  thus  secure  all  the  economies  that  are  claimed  by  the  trusts, 
without  the  risks.     (893-895. ) 

Mr.  Sherman,  of  the  Electrical  Workers'  Brotherhood,  believes  that  the  United 
States  should  own  the  telegraph  and  telephone  lines.  Charges  for  telegraphic 
messages  are  lower  in  Europe  under  public  ownership  than  in  this  country. 
(380.) 

8.  Competing  telephcne  lines. — Mr.  Sherman  says  that  there  are  numerous  com- 
peting telephone  companies  being  established  in  opposition  to  the  Bell  Company. 
(380.) 
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B.  miiinlclpftl  o^raership  of  street  rallDrays«^Mr.  Mahok,  pneideiit 
of  the  Amalgamated  Assodation  of  Street  Railway  Eknployeee,  says  that  the 
members  of  l£at  organization  believe  that  monicipal  ownership  of  street  railways 
would  tend  to  better  their  condition.  Althoogfa  there  might  be  political  abuses 
under  public  ownership,  they  could  not  be  worse  than  those  which  exist  to-day, 
for  there  are  very  few  street  railroads  which  are  not  deeply  in  politics.  Where 
the  experiment  has  been  tried  in  foreign  countries  it  has  proved  oeneficial  to  the 
employees.  The  hours  of  labor  are  more  satisfactory  even  than  in  this  country, 
altnough  wages  are  not  so  good.  Mr.  lliahon  believes  also  that  municipal  owner- 
ship of  street  railways  would  be  advantageous  to  the  general  public.  He  says 
that  the  stock  of  most  of  the  companies  is  chiefly  water  and  that  reduction  of 
fares  is  prevented  by  this  fact. 

The  street  railroads  of  Glasgow  were  originally  leased  to  a  private  company 
for  20  years  with  a  provision  that  the  company  should  set  aside  a  sinking  fund 
which  should  pay  for  the  property.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  city  took  control 
and  is  now  operating  the  street  railways.  The  fare  is  graded  according  to  dis- 
tance, from  1  cent  up,  the  average  fare  being  about  1^  cents.     (416-419.) 

1.  Municipal  ownership  in  Detroit, — ^Mr.  Mahon  says  that  during  the  winter  of 
1898  and  1899  there  was  a  considerable  agitation  in  Detroit  concerning  the  pur- 
chase of  the  street  railways  by  the  municipality.  The  State  legislature  had  estab- 
lished a  conmiission  with  power  to  buy  the  roads.  The  appraised  value  of  the 
franchise,  the  average  duration  of  which  was  17  years,  amounted  to  somewhat 
more  than  the  estimated  value  of  the  plants  in  themselves.  The  total  price  as 
appraised  was  $17,500,000.  In  the  fall  cami>aign  both  candidates  for  mayor 
declared  that  they  believed  in  municipal  control,  but  were  unwilling  to  pay  so 
great  a  price.  The  vntness  himself  thinks  that  it  was  unjust  to  demand  such 
heavy  compensation  for  the  franchises.  The  arrangement  was  that  the  commis- 
sion should  buy  the  roads  and  that  the  cost  should  not  be  met  by  taxing  the  x^eo- 
ple  or  by  the  earnings  of  the  roads  themselves.  In  case  they  fail  to  pay  their  own 
charges  the  commission  has  the  power  to  grant  a  franchise  to  operate  them  to  a 
private  company. 

The  supreme  court  of  the  State  afterwards  declared  the  act  for  buying  street  rail- 
ways illegal.  The  chief  ground  was  that  the  city  was  empowered  to  buy  and 
operate  railways  beyond  its  limits.  At  the  same  time  the  court  x>ointed  to  the 
previous  history  of  the  State  showing  the  failure  of  public  ownership  of  indus- 
trial enterprises.     (417, 418. ) 

2.  Street  railway  fares, — Mr.  Af  ahon  says  that  in  Detroit,  while  there  are  nomi- 
nally 8  street  railway  companies,  the  officers  are  practicallv  the  same  and  the  com- 
panies work  in  harmony.  One  of  them  is  required  by  its  franchise  to  sell  8  tickets 
for  25  cents,  and  another  sells  such  tickets  which  are  good  only  for  an  hour  in  the 
morning  and  an  hour  in  the  evening,  the  ordinary  fare  being  5  cents.  The  other 
system  sells  6  tickets  for  25  cents. 

Mr.  Mahon  does  not  think  that  It  is  practicable  to  have  8-cent  fares  while  {lay- 
ing dividends  uxK>n  the  stocks  of  street  rail  wajr  companies.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  capital  of  the  companies  is  so  greatly  inflated,  the  stock  being  mostly  pure 
water.    Under  municipal  operation  3-cent  fares  would  be  practicable.     (416, 418. ) 

8.  Automobiles. — Mr.  Mahon  believes  that  the  automobile  is  quite  likely  to 
become  a  serious  competitor  of  the  street  railway.  Experiments  are  being  inade 
in  many  cities  with  this  in  view,  and  it  is  probable  that  automobiles  will  be 
largely  used,  especially  on  resident  streets.     (419.) 

€•  Taxation.— 1.  Generally,— lAr,  Schonfarber,  of  the  Knights  of  Labor, 
thinks  that  the  American  system  of  indirect  taxation  has  done  much  to  destroy 
competition  and  to  build  up  trusts.  The  witness  declares  also  that  indiirect 
taxation  is  undesirable  because  the  great  masses  of  the  x)eople  never  know  just 
what  they  are  paying  to  the  Government.  If  we  had  direct  taxation,  advance- 
ment in  civilization  along  individualistic  lines  would  be  more  possible.  While 
the  witness  thinks  that  the  single  tax  on  land  is  ultimately  the  best  system,  he 
believes  that  it  can  not  be  introduced  immediately  and  that  meantime  a  direct 
income  tax,  on  all  incomes  above  $2,000,  would  nelp  the  country  a  great  deal, 
especiallv  if  it  were  made  pro^essive  in  its  rate. 

Mr.  Scnonfarber  favors  the  inheritance  tax  also,  but  does  not  think  that,  as  so 
far  applied  in  this  country,  it  has  had  much  effect  in  checldng  the  growth  of  large 
fortunes.  The  establishment  of  great  combinations  and  enterprises  has  tended  to 
bring  to  this  country  a  system  of  primogeniture  for  the  sake  of  keeping  great 
fortunes  intact.     (444 ,  445. ) 

2.  Income  tax.— -Mr,  Bullock,  a  cotton  manufacturer  of  G^rgia,  considers  an 
income  tax  the  fairest  mode  of  taxation,  but  suggests  that  it  encourages  a  viola- 
tion of  the  commandments  in  making  the  returns.    (526.) 
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3.  Intemal''revenue  taxes. — ^Mr.  Bttllock  is  opposed  to  the  intemal-Teyenue  tax, 
which  makes  the  monntaineers  who  stew  their  apples  into  apple-jack  violators  of 
the  law.  It  is  difficnlt  for  them  to  realize  that  they  are  violating  any  law;  they 
think  they  are  only  beating  the  Yankees.    (526. ) 

Mr.  Woodward,  a  merchant,  says  that  when  the  stamn  tax  went  into  effect  in 
1896, 9  oat  of  10  of  the  mannf  actorers  of  proprietary  articles  added  the  cost  of  the 
stamp  to  the  price  of  their  goods,  and  insistea  that  the  retailer  shonld  pay  the  tax. 
In  the  case  of  listerine  the  comi>any  was  wise  enough  not  to  add  the  stamp  to  the 
wholesale  price,  bnt  the  matter  escaped  Mr.  Woodward's  attention  nntil  he  was 
notified  by  a  sniall  drag^gist  that  the  latter  was  still  selling  it  at  60  cents.  Wood- 
ward &  liothrop  had  raised  the  price  to  63  cents,  bnt  when  they  found  they  did 
not  have  to  pay  the  stamp  tax  the  price  was  again  changed  to  60  cents.    (732.) 

4.  Taxation  of  flrmchhses, — Mr.  McDonouqh,  commissioner  of  labor  of  New 
York,  says  that  under  the  regular  ^neral  property  tax  law  the  property  of  the 
various  corporations  enjoying  public  utilities  in  municipalities  in  New  York  were 
taxed  as  personal  propwty.  But  since  the  law  allows  the  offset  of  debts  against 
perBonal  property,  they  were  able  practicallv  to  escape  taxation  on  the  value  of 
franchiaes  altogether.  The  Ford  iranchise  law,  passed  in  1899,  provides  for  the 
assessment  of  the  value  of  franchises  of  such  companies  as  real  estate.  The 
method  is  intended  to  be  to  deduct  from  the  market  value  of  the  stock  the  value 
of  the  tan^ble  property  and  the  indebtedness  of  the  corporation,  the  remainder 
being  considerea  the  value  of  the  franchise.  It  is  expected  that  the  value  thus 
ascertained  will  often  be  very  large.  The  assessment  at  present  is  to  be  made  by 
the  various  local  assessors,  but  the  witness  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  turn  it  over  to  the  State  controller  or  the  State  Board  of  Assessors, 
espiecially  because  of  the  difficulty  of  apportioning  the  assessment  of  the  property 
of  corporations  operating  in  two  or  more  municipalitiee  or  political  subdivisions. 
The  practice  of  taxing  franchises  in  somewhat  tnis  manner  is  not  without  prece- 
dent in  other  States.     (808,  309. ) 

5.  Single  tax.— "Mr.  Schonfarbeb  says  that  the  Knights  of  Labor  are  in  favor 
of  the  single  tax  on  land  values.  The  witness  also  favors  this  system  i)ersonallv, 
but  does  not  think  that  it  could  be  put  into  full  force  in  this  country  inunediately 
without  causing  a  revolution.  The  argument  in  favor  of  this  system,  he  states, 
is  that  land  values  are  created  wholly  by  the  people,  or  by  superior  advantages 
of  certain  portions  of  the  land  not  at  all  due  to  individual  effort.  Moreover,  if 
taxes  were  levied  upon  lands  held  for  speculative  purposes  in  anticii>ation  of  an 
increaaed  demand  for  their  products,  it  would  no  longer  be  profitable  to  hold  them 
out  of  use,  and  their  owners  would  be  compelled  to  make  productive  use  of  them. 
More  houaes  would  be  built,  more  mines  opened,  and  more  products  generally 
produced.  The  great  corporations  which  now  control  the  mining  fields,  the  com 
and  wheat  fields,  the  oil  nelds,  etc.,  would  no  longer  be  able  to  hold  three-fourths 
of  their  property  unused,  but  would  have  to  work  all  or  relinc^^uidi  it.  The  work- 
ing of  these  idle  hands  would  create  a  demand  for  labor  now  idle,  and  this  would 
raiae  wages.  By  raising  wages  the  x>ower  of  consumption  of  the  laboring  class 
would  be  increased,  and  they  would  be  able  to  take  all  of  the  added  products  of 
industry.  That  country  is  the  happiest  where  the  most  goods  are  manufactured 
and  where  there  is  the  greatest  number  of  consumers. 

As  iUufltrating  this  effect  of  the  single  tax  upon  production,  Mr.  Schonfarber 
speaks  especially  of  the  bituminous  coal  regions.  He  says  that  not  one-hiJf  of  the 
coal  fields  in  the  country  are  actually  operated,  but  that  the  rest  of  the  lands  are 
held,  practically  subject  to  no  taxation  at  all,  in  view  of  the  speculative  increase 
in  value.  If  a  tax  equal  to  the  full  rental  of  the  lands  were  levied,  the  holders 
would  be  forced  to  work  their  mines.  A  vast  quantity  of  coal  would  be  produced , 
and  the  price  of  coal  would  immediately  fall.  Following  this  there  would  be  a 
great  increase  in  the  consumption  of  coal.  Those  who  now  consume  coal  by  the 
bucket  would  buy  it  by  the  ton.  The  increase  in  prosperity  which  would  attend 
similar  changes  in  the  production  of  wealth  throughout  the  country  would  enable 
the  poorer  classes,  who  now  often  suffer  with  cold,  to  buy  coal.  People  demand 
coal  now,  but  they  have  no  money  to  pay  for  it,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  there 
is  apparent  overproduction  of  coal.    (446-448.) 

1>.  AriBjr    contracts— Discrimination    against   liie   We8t«~-Mr 

Channon,  a  manufacturer  of  contractors'  and  railway  supplies,  testifies  that  he 
and  other  Western  manufacturers  have  found  it  imi>ossible  to  get  equal  opportuni- 
ties with  Eastern  manufacturers  in  supplying  goods  to  the  Quartermaster's 
Department  of  the  Army.  Until  recently,  Dios  were  advertised  for  only  in  Eastern 
papers,  and  before  Chicago  men  could  get  the  advertisements  the  £astem  men 
nad  ^t  options  on  the  raw  materials  so  that  the  Western  manufacturers  were 
practically  unable  to  bid  at  all.  Another  impediment  was  the  lack  of  standard 
samplee  in  Chicago.   Even  when  standard  sam^es  had  been  supplied,  Mr.  Channon 
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himfielf ,  and  other  mannf actnrers  as  well,  had  f onnd  that  goods  made  to  the  sam- 
ples did  not  correspond  with  the  specifications  and  were  rejected  by  the  inspect- 
ors. **  The  Eastern  mannf acturers  seem  to  get  their  goods  passed;  we  can  not-'' 
There  seems  to  be  a  prejudice  throughout  the  department  against  the  West,  and 
an  idea  that  the  West  can  not  furnish  the  supphes.  In  reality,  Eastern  dealers 
who  get  the  contracts  often  have  the  goods  manufactured  in  the  West.  The 
Western  manufacturers  and  merchants,  from  their  experience,  do  not  have  confi- 
dence in  the  Quartermaster's  Department.  "  They  are  afraid  of  the  inspection 
and  afraid  of  tne  specifications,  and  they  can  not  see  the  standard  samples."  !Mr. 
Channon  does  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  ths^t  there  is  anything  wrongs 
in  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  but  he  has  found  that  *'  goods  coming  from 
the  East  seem  to  be  better  to  Eastern  inspectors  than  the  Western  goods  woold 
be."     (685-687.) 

£•  Courts  and  constitutional  law.— Mr.' Ashe,  a  machinist,  believes 
that  the  power  exercised  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and  the 
supreme  courts  of  the  separate  States  to  set  aside  legislation  duly  enacted,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  Constitution,  is  unwise  and  inconsistent  v^th 
popular  government.  He  would  not  advocate  doing  away  with  the  Constitution 
altogether,  but  would  leave  it  to  a  responsible  executive  or  legislative  authority 
to  decide  whether  a  measure  fell  within  the  Constitution  or  not.  The  Constita- 
tion  can  not  be  higher,  properly,  than  the  legally  expressed  will  of  the  people. 
The  courts  are  not  responsible  to  the  bodv  of  the  people.  In  no  other  country 
are  they  given  such  a  control  over  the  acts  of  the  legislative  body.  Senator  Depe w 
has  referred  to  the  power  of  the  courts  as  the  most  far-reaching  measure  ever 
engrafted  on  the  Constitution  of  a  nation,  and  has  said  that  the  man  who  estab- 
lished it  must  have  done  so  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  preventing  such  la^^s 
from  being  enacted  as  might  result  from  a ''popular  tumult."  The  witness 
knows  of  no  popular  movement  which  could  result  in  legislation  except  a  public 
election.  Tne  power  of  the  courts  has  usually  been  invoked  to  set  aside  measures 
which  are  in  the  interest  of  wage-earners.     (810, 313.) 

F.  Adulteration  of  foods« — 1.  OeneraUy, — ^Mr.  Deming  says  the  adultera- 
tion of  foods  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  decreased  cost.  He  thinks  adultei-ation 
has  been  a  growing  evil  up  to  the  year  1899,  but  that  the  amount  of  adulterateil 
food  put  up  is  now  diminishing,  probably  because  of  stringent  State  laws.  While 
nearly  all  foods  have  been  adulterated  more  or  less,  he  knows  of  ver^jr  little  dele- 
terious adulteration,  with  the  possible  exception  of  plaster  of  paris  in  cream  of 
tartar.  Nothing  of  that  kind  has  been  manufactured  in  Chicago  for  some  time. 
In  Chicago  nearly  all  the  jobbing  houses  have  become  manufacturing  houses  as 
well,  and  are  pushing  the  sale  of  pure  food.  Deleterious  subst-ances  have  been  a 
^*eat  evil,  but  are  now  practically  a  thing  of  the  past.  There  is  very  little  pack- 
ing of  colored  peas  in  this  country.  There  is  no  tendency  on  the  part  of  canners 
to  simulate  an  unnatural  color,  and  the  American  pea  is  to-day  the  most  whole- 
some food  of  the  kind  packed  anywhere.  Mr.  Deming  thinks  the  proper  labeling 
of  the  goods  will  tend  to  diminish  adulteration,  and  possibly  wipe  it  out  altogether. 
(703,704.) 

2.  Oleomargarine. — Mr.  Kennedy  says  that  the  mechanic  now  has  to  buy  oleo- 
margarine instead  of  butter,  and  that  many  have  come  to  think  it  just  as  good. 
It  ought  to  be  sold  as  oleomargarine,  and  generally  it  is;  yet  one  can  not  buy  pure 
butter  in  the  creameries  of  Indianapolis;  one  can  not  get  pure  butter  unless  one 
goes  direct  to  the  farmer.  Mr.  Kennedy  would  not  increase  the  tax  on  oleomar- 
garine, because  the  oleomargarine  industry  is  perhaps  as  much  entitled  to  protec- 
tion as  the  farming  industry,  and  because  the  poorer  people  have  to  buy 
oleomargarine.    ( 752. ) 

0«  Political  poiver  of  weaitii. — Mr.  Gompers  asserts  that  wealth  con- 
trols State  action  under  our  existing  conditions.  **A  people  who  are  economically 
dependent  are  not  politically  independent.*'  The  smallest  legislative  position  can 
not  be  got  without  the  approval  of  the  political  boss.  The  young  lawyer  can  not 
hope  for  any  high  success  unless  he  absorbs  the  theory  or  the  vested  rights  of 
wealth.  The  large  fees  that  are  paid  to  lawyers  are  paid  by  corporations  and 
men  of  wealth.  There  are  few  lawyers  who  are  tribunes  of  the  people,  and  it  is 
not  from  among  them  that  judges  are  taken.     (056,  657.) 

H.  Various  political  reforms.— Mr.  Schonfarber  says  the  Knights  of 
Labor  have  adopted  resolutions  favoring  the  election  of  United  States  Senators 
by  direct  vote  of  the  people,  election  of  the  President  by  popular  vote,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  right  of  initiative  and  referendum  as  regards  national  laws. 

The  Knights  of  Labor  have  adopted  a  resolution  favoring  the  issue  of  all  money 
directly  by  the  Government  without  the  intervention  of  banks,  and  the  abolition 
of  all  bank  issues.  The  organization  also  opposes  the  retirement  of  the  green- 
backs in  any  scheme  of  currency  reform.    (488. ) 
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Boot  and  shoe  trade 179 

Bricklayers*  and  Mason  Builders'  agreement,  Boston 144-147 

Cigarmakers 195 

Compulsory,  discussed 127-133 

Flint-glass  trade 168 

Granite-cutting  trade 151 

65lA— T  D 14  '^ 
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Arbitration  and  conciliation— Continued.  Page. 

Iron  molders 158 

Stage  employees 199 

Stove-foundry  trade 158 

Street-railway  employees 200 

Textilemills 191 

Army  contracts,  discrimination  in 307, 308 

Associated  Press 171 

Atlanta  Cotton  MiUs 47,49,51,55 

Australasia: 

Government  ownership  in ^ 205 

Wages  in 33 

Austria,  arbitration  in 123 

Automobiles 306 

Bakeries: 

Hours  of  labor  in 36 

Regulation  of 70 

Baking-powder  trust - 15 

Banking  facilities,  foreign  trade 16 

Berksbires,  in  iron  foundries 155 

Biscuit  trust 15 

Blacklisting 120,121 

Book  trust 15 

Boot  and  shoe  trade: 

Conditions  of  capital  and  labor _  176-180 

Convict  labor  in — 79, 81 

Machinery  in 31 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers' Union 178-180 

Boston: 

Clothing  manufacture  and  sweat  shops  in 182, 187 

Schools  in 88 

Boycotts: 

Discussed  generally 119, 130 

Cleveland  street-railway  strike _ 203 

Bricklaying  trade,  arbitration  and  joint  agreements 144-147 

Bricklayers: 

Wages  and  hours  of  labor 147 

Working  rules 139 

Bricklayers' International  Union 138 

Arbitration  and  joint  agreements 144-147 

Apprenticeship 142 

Exclusive  employment  of  union  men 140 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers 46 

Building  trades: 

Conditions  generally 136-149 

Boycotts 120 

Canadian  competition 91 

Legislation,  labor 149 

Trade  schools  in 89 

Wages,  Southern  States 50 

Building  trades  councils 138 

Bureaus  of  statistics  of  labor 68 

Business  agents: 

Building  trades  unions 139 

■"      Character 103 
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Canadians,  competition  with  American  labor 91 

Capital  and  business; 

General  conditions  and  earnings 9-11 

Boot  and  shoe  trade 176 

Cotton  mills  in  South 41-44 

Glass  trades 1«0-164 

Capitalization: 

Railway s ,  watered  stock 204 

Restriction  advocated 14 

Carders*  anions 190 

Carpenters: 

Hours  of  labor,  reduction 37 

Wages  and  hours 147 

Central  labor  unions HI 

Chicago: 

Building  trades  strike 143 

Public  schools  in 87 

Sweating  system 181,183,186,188 

Wages  and  conditions  of  labor 28 

Chicago  post-office,  labor  disputes  concerning 84 

Child  labor: 

Conditions  generally _ 71  -73 

Cotton  mills.  Southern  States 56-59 

Department  stores,  employment  in 26 

Glass  trade,  employment  of 171 

Legislation  regarding 56-68,71-73 

Textile  mills,  employment  in 191 

Tobacco  manufacture 197 

Chinese  labor.  New  Zealand 94 

Cigar  Makers' International  Union 192-195 

Injunctions  against 118 

Cigar  manufacture: 

Condition  of  capital  and  labor 191-198 

Cooperation  in 86 

CleTeland,  street-car  strike  in 152,200-202 

Clothing  manufacture: 

Conditions  of  labor 181-190 

Conxict  labor  in 79 

Coat  makers,  strike,  arbitration 125 

Colored  labor  (see  also  Negroes) : 

Southern  States,  conditions  generally 61-66 

Columbia  University,  strike  on  buildings 144 

Combinations,  industrial: 

Generally 11-15 

American  Tin  Plate  Company 153 

American  Window  Glass  Company 162 

American  Tobacco  Company 191,195,197 

Boot  and  shoe  trade 177 

Causes  of 161 

Economies  of 161 

Hides,  control  of 181 

Iron  and  steel  trades 158 

National  Glass  Company 160-163,166 

Prices  and  competition,  effect  on 12,14,162 
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Combinations,  indnstrial — Continued.  Pa«e. 

Theater  trust 196 

Tobacco  manufacture 191 ,  195, 197 

Commerce,  department  of 15 

Company  stores 34 

Company  tenements 85,56 

Southern  States,  cotton  mills 54-56 

Competition: 

Combinations,  effect  on 12 

Department  stores  and  small  dealers 22-25 

Conciliation.     (See  Arbitratioru) 

Conditions  of  labor,  generally 55-^7 

Congress,  combinations,  power  to  control 12 

Constitutions,  authority  discussed 208 

Consular  service 15 

Consumers' League 189 

Contagious  diseases,  sweat  shops 184 

Continental  Tobacco  Company 191 ,  197 

Contract  labor,  importation  of 92,171 

Contracts,  discrimination  in  army 207,208 

Contract  system: 

Convict  labor SO 

Public  works... 84,85 

Sweatshops 181,188 

Contract  of  labor,  legal  enforcement 117 

Convictlabor 78-83 

Cooperative  societies,  cotton  mills 60 

Cooperation 86,86 

Flint  glass  manufacture 171 

Cotton: 

Prices,  etc ,. 67 

Transportation,  markets,  etc 43,44 

Cotton  goods,  markets,49tc 43,44 

Cotton  mills: 

Company  tenements  and  stores 54-56 

Labor  in,  Southern  States 44-59 

Machinery,  improvement  of 81 

Negro  labor  in 63,64 

Schools,  assistance  to 60,61 

Southern  States,  conditions 41-44 

Courts: 

Powers  discussed 208 

Injunctions,  power  to  issue 118 

Credit: 

Retail  business 10 

Southern  States 67 

Cracker  trust 15 

Cuba,  cigar  making,  competition  in 198 

Department  stores 17-27,190 

Depressions,  industrial,  cause  discussed 10 

Detroit,  municipal  ownership  of  street  railways 206 

Division  of  labor,  boot  and  shoe  trade 180 

Douglas  Shoe  ComxHuiy,  arbitration  agreements 178,179 
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EdDcatioii:  ^^*f^ 

GeneraUy 87-«0 

Compiilfiory 60, 61, 88 

Industrial 88-90 

K^;roea,  Southern  States 66 

Southern  States ..-.  59-61 

Electrical  wires,  inspection  of 152 

Electrical  Workers,  National  Brotherhood  of 151,152 

Electrical  workers: 

Ckmditionsof  labor 151,152 

Technical  education,  attitnde  toward 89 

Employers: 

Blacklisting  by 120,121 

Boycotts  by 120 

Employees,  identity  of  interests  denied 87 

Labor  organizations,  attitude  toward  . . .  104, 105, 113, 150, 157, 166, 167, 178, 189 

Employers' liability 76-78 

Employers'  organizations: 

Boot  and  shoe  trade 177 

Building  trades 136,137,140-147 

Cigar  trade 192 

Deeirability  of 136 

Glass  trades ..  166-168 

Iron  and  steel  trade 15^158 

Printing  trade 171 

StoYe  foundry  trade 152,155 

Steam  fitting  trade 187 

Weakness  of 136 

Employment: 

Amonnt  and  conditions  of 29,30 

Average  days  of 82 

Bnilding  trades,  irregolarity 147 

Cigar  makers 196 

Discharge  without  canse 174 

Foremen,  powers  of 174 

Glass  trades 169 

Iron  and  steel  trades 159 

Labor  organizations,  means  of  securing 100,112 

Physical  examination  for,  street  railways 203 

Southern  States 49 

Unemployed 30,38 

Employment  bureaus.  State 83 

Engineers,  locomotive 46 

Engine  manufacture,  condition  of  business,  strikes,  etc 153, 156 

England: 

Employers'  liability  and  worMngmen's  compensation  in 76, 78 

Factory  legislation  in 71 

Labor  organizations,  responsibility  of ^ 112 

European  countries: 

Competition  with  the  United  States 16 

Factories,  condition  in 71 

Industrial  education  in.. 89 

Labor  compared  with  American 88 

Wages  compared  with  American 82 
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Exchanges,  commercial 16,17 

Express  rates,  Southern  States 43 

Ezx)ort  trade: 

Generally 15,16 

Boots  and  shoes 177 

Engines 154 

Flint  glassware 163 

Factories: 

Clothing  manufaottLre  in 189 

Conditions  generally 68-73 

Factory  inspection : 

Generally 68-r3 

Sweatshops 186-188 

Farms: 

Child  labor  on,  Southern  States 57 

Southern  States,  conditions  of  labor  on 48,49 

Women,  labor  on 59 

Federal  labor  unions Ill 

Fines  and  deductions  from  wages 86,181 

Flint-glass  trade,  conditions  of  labor  and  capital 160-171 

Flint-Glass  Workers' Union,  American 163-167 

Foods: 

Adulteration 308 

Prices 10 

Foreign  bom: 

Conditions,  etc 90-94 

Sweat  shops,  employment  in 185 

Textile  mills,  Massachusetts 27 

Foreign  trade.     (See  Export  trade.) 

Franchises ,  taxation 907 

Freight  rates 48,44,903 

Fulton  bag  and  cotton  mills 47,48,51,53,54 

Garment  workers,  strikes  of 114 

Garment  workers ,  United 185,186 

Union  labels 106 

Georgia: 

Cotton  mills  in 41-49 

Education  in 59,60 

Labor  conditions  in 44-57 

Proposed  factory  legislation 70 

State  federation  of  labor 109 

Germany: 

Combinations  in 15 

Employers  liability  and  workingmen's  compensation 76, 78 

Glass  Bottle  Blowers*  Association 164,165,167 

Glass  manufacture: 

Company  stores 34 

Company  tenements 85 

Conditions  of  labor  and  capital 160-171 

Child  labor 71 

Contract  labor,  importation  of 92 

Cooperation  and  profit  sharing 86 

Machinery 31 
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Government  ownership 204-206 

Ghranite  cutters: 

Arbitration,  attitude  toward  State  board 162 

Foreign  bom 90 

Honrs  of  labor 37 

Granite  Cutters*  National  Union 149 

Granite  trade: 

Conditions  generally 149-151 

Contract  labor,  importation  of 92 

Public  works,  labor  on -  84 

Harness  manufacture,  convict  labor,  competition  of 79 

Hat  manufacture, apprenticeship  in --  104 

Henrietta  Cotton  Mills,  North  Carolina 49-52 

Hides,  tariff  on 177 

Holidays,  glass  trades 170 

Horaeshoers'  strike  referred  to 41 

Hours  of  labor: 

Statistics  and  general  conditions 36-41 

Eight-hour  day,  effect 37-89,151 

Labor  organizations,  effect  in  reducing 99,100 

Machinery,  effect  on 31 

Reduction  discussed - 37-39,197 

United  States  law,  public  works 39-41 

Building  trades 147,148 

Children,  Southern  States 56-58 

Cigar  makers 197 

Department  stores 25,26 

Electrical  workers 152 

Glass  trades 170 

Granite  cutters 151 

Iron  and  steel  trades 160 

Machinists 160 

Printing  trade 176 

Southern  States 52-54 

Stage  employees 200 

Women 75 

Housing  of  working  classes: 

Company  tenements.. 35 

Company  tenements,  cotton  mills 54-^ 

Chicago 28 

Bent,  Southern  States .  52-56 

Illinois: 

Arbitration  board 121,124 

Child  labor  in 72 

Convict  labor  in 79,81 

Factories  and  factory  inspection  in 69-70 

Sweating  system '. ..  181,183,186,188 

Illiteracy ,  Southern  States 61 

Immigration 90-94 

Imports: 

Cotton 44 

Glass 163 

Hides,  boots,  and  shoes 177 
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Improvidence,  negroea ftS 

Income  tax 206 

Incorporation  of  labor  organizations 106-108 

Indiana: 

Foreign  bom  in 90 

Labor  organizations  in ©5 

State  board  of  arbitration 1^ 

Strikesin 113 

Indianax)oli s ,  wages  in 32 

Industrial  Combinations.    (See  Combinations,) 

Industrial  depressions,  causes  discussed 10 

Industrial  education 88-90 

Inheritance  tax  advocated 206 

Injunctions,  strikes,  use  in 118 

Internal-revenue  taxes 207 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 208 

Interstate  commerce,  convict-made  goods... .-.  83 

Intimidation  in  strikes --  116 

Intoxicating  liquors 29,200 

I nsurance ,  workingmen's 77, 78 

Iron  and  steel  trade: 

Conditions  of  capital  and  labor -,v 152-160 

Contract  labor,  importation  of 93 

Iron  and  Steel  Workers,  Amalgamated  Association  of 154-158 

Iron  Holders' Union _ 153,155,15B 

Jobbers,  department  stores,  elimination  by 18, 19 

Joint  agreements  of  employers  and  employees 134-136, 

140-147;  156-158;  166-168, 174, 179 

Kansas  City  Live  Stock  Exchange 17 

Kansas  City,  live  stock  market 17 

Knights  of  Labor 94,109-111 

Political  reforms  proposed ^.  208 

Union  labels,  policy  regarding 105 

Kidder  Press  Company,  strike  against 155 

Labor: 

Condition  generally 37-41 

Combinations,  effect  on 11-18 

Department  stores,  condition  of 25-27 

Ultimate  solutions  of  problems 87 

Labor  leaders,  character 101,103 

Labor  organizations: 

Generally 94-1 12 

Arbitration,  compulsory,  attitude  toward 127-131 

Arbitration,  necessity  for  organization  in  carrying  on 136 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers*  Union 178-180 

Bricklayers'  International  Union 138 

Cigar  Makers'  International  Union 193-195 

Clothing  trades 185,186 

Colored  labor,  attitude  toward 140 

Conventions  and  referendum Iftg 

Combinations,  relations  to 13 

Discipline 194 

Effects,  advantageous _ 199, 200 

Electrical  Workers,  Brotherhood  of 151,153 
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Employers,  relationfi  with 104,105,118,159 

refnsal  of,  to  recognize 178,195 

recognition  by 150,157,166,167 

EyclnHJve  employment  of  members,  building  trades 140-142 

Fees,  dnes,  funds,  and  benefits 150, 151, 154, 168, 164, 172, 178, 192-194, 200 

Flint  Glass  Workers*  Union,  American 16&-167 

Gkument  Workers,  United 185 

GlasB  Bottle  Blowers' Association , 164,165,167 

Granite  Gutters*  National  Union 149 

Immigration,  attitude  toward ...  98 

International 94 

Iron  and  Steel  Workers,  Amalgamated  Association  of 154-158 

Irresponsibility 186 

Lc^^ation,  effect  in  securing 68 

Machinists,  Int^national  Association  of 154-156 

IGzed  organizations  y.  trade  unions 110 

Nonunion  men,  attitude  toward  and  relation  to 102, 

103. 140-142, 164, 165-167, 195 

Plumbers  and  Gas  Fitters*  Association 188 

Public  works,  exclusive  employment  on 85 

Referendum 150 

Southern  States 45 

Street  Railway  Employees,  Amalgamated  Association  of 200-208 

Strike  funds 178,194 

Strikes,  benefits  and  assessments 150 

influenceon 99,118,114 

methods  of  ordering 115,166,172,194,196,200,201 

Textile  mills : 190 

Tobacco  Workers*  International  Union 192,195 

Trusts,  comparison  with 140 

Typographical  Union 171-175 

Union  labels 178,178,190 

Wages,  effect  on 99,100,159,166-168,174,197,200 

Window  Glass  Cutters' League 164,165 

Window  Glass  Workers  of  America 164,165,168,169 

Women ,  relation  to 1 75 

Lawyers,  trade  unions  among 108 

Legidation,  labor: 

Generally 67-85 

Building  trades,  relation  to 149 

Child  labor 69^78 

Convict  labor 78-83 

Employers*  liability 76-78 

Factory  inspection 68-71 

Labor  organizations,  legal  recognition. 112 

Public  works,  labor  on 88-85 

Strikes,  restriction  of 117 

Sweat  shops,  regulation  of 18^188 

Uniformity,  desirability  of 67 

Liberty,  labor  oi^ianizations,  effect  on 96,97 

Limitation  of  work: 

Glass  trades 165 

Plumbers  and  steam  fitters 139 

Linotype  machines 175 
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Machinery:  Pkge. 

Boot  and  shoe  trade 180 

Convict  labor,  restriction  of  nse 82 

Effect  on  labor , 80-32 

Glass  trades 165,109 

Granite  cutting  trade 151 

Guarding  of 70 

Printing  trades 175 

Tobacco  mannfactnre , 196 

Iron  and  steel  trades 159 

Machinists,  International  Association  of 154, 155 

Manila,  cigar  making,  comx>etition  in 198 

Manual  training 89 

Convicts,  desirability  of 83 

Manufactures,  condition  generally 9-17 

Manufacturers : 

Department  stores,  direct  purchase  from 19,80 

Southern  States,  conditions  in 41-44 

National  Association  of 9 

Manufacturing  establishments,  location  of 10 

Married  women,  employment  of_. 75 

Mason  Builders*  Association,  Boston,  agreements  with  men 140-147 

Masons ,  wages  and  hours  of  labor 147 

Massachusetts: 

Arbitration  board 122,128 

Child  labor  in 72 

Factories,  and  factory  inspection  in 69, 70 

Foreign  born  in 90, 91 

Hoursof  labor 86-38 

Strikes  in 114 

Sweat  shops,  legislation  in 182, 187 

Women,  conditions  of  labor 73, 74 

Material,  exclusive  arrangements  with  employers*  associations 137, 138 

Mechanics*  liens,  Georgia  law 149 

Mediation.    (See  Arbitration. ) 

Memphis,  Tenn. ,  public  works ,  hours  of  labor  on 53 

Mercantile  establishments,  employment  in 74 

Merchant  marine,  development  of 16 

Monopoly,  department  stores,  tendency  toward,  discussed 24 

Michigan,  convict  labor  in 80 

Middlemen,  displacement  of 177 

Migration  from  farms  to  cotton  mills 48,49 

Mines: 

Conditions  of  labor.New  York 29 

Inspection  of,  New  York ..- 71 

Mule  Spinners'  Union -..  190 

Municipal  ownership,  street  railways 206 

National  Association  of  Builders 186 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers 9 

National  Association  of  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters 187 

National  Glass  Company 160-163,166 

Naturalization 94 

Negroes: 

Bricklayers*  Union,  membership  in 140 

Cotton  mills,  labor  in 63,64 
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Negroes — Continned.  P**©- 

Education. 66 

Labor  organizations,  relations  to 45,46,96 

Southern  States,  conditions  generally 61-66 

New  England  Granite  Mannfactorers'  Association 149 

New  England,  textile  mills  in 190,191 

New  Jersey,  arbitration  board 1^,124 

,New8pai)er  writers,  organization  of 176 

New  York: 

Arbitration  board 122,134 

Business,  condition  of 9 

Child  labor  in......  71-73 

Convict  labor  in 80-82 

Employers*  liability  in 78 

Employment  bureaus,  State 83 

Employment  and  wages  in 32 

Factories  and  factory  inspection  in 69, 70 

Hours  of  labor,  law  regarding 36 

Inoorx>oration  of  labor  organizations 106 

Labor  organizations  in 95 

Mines,  inspection  of 71 

Strikes  in , 113 

Sweating  system  in 182-187 

Wages,  law  regulating  x>ayment 38 

New  Zealand: 

Arbitration,  compulsory 181-133 

Contract  labor 92 

Education 88 

Grovemment  ownership 205 

Hours  of  labor 36 

Insurance  and  old-age  x>en6ions 78 

Nicaragua  Canal 16 

Nonunion  men,  relations  to  labor  organizations.  102, 103, 140-142, 154, 165, 167, 195 
North  Carolina: 

Education  in 59,60 

Labor  conditions  in 44-57 

Ohio: 

Arbitration  board 12S,125 

Arbitration,  proposed  legislation 133 

Old-age  x>ension.  New  Zealand 78 

Oleomargarine 208 

Overprodnction,  discussed 10 

Overtime 40 

Patents: 

Proposed  legislation  regarding 39 

Purchase  by  Government 31 

Pennsylvania: 

Child  labor 72 

Company  stores,  legislation  regarding 84 

Factory  inspection 69,70 

Sweating  system 183,187 

Physicians,  trade  unions  among 104 

Picketing 116 

Piece-price  system,  con^ct  labor 81 
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Piecework  system,  weavers,  unfair  method  of  fixing  rates 191 

Politics: 

Power  of  .wealth  in 206 

Proposed  reforms 208 

Potteries,  strikes  and  arbitration  in 185 

Plumbers,  Gas  Fitters,  etc.,United  Association  of 138, 139, 142, 148 

Plumbing  trade: 

Employers' organizations 138 

Limitation  of  work 139 

Wages 148 

Prices: 

Boots  and  shoes 176,177 

Combinations,  effect  on : 12,14,162 

regulations  regarding 14 

Department  8tores,effect  on 18-20 

leaders  and  sx)ecial  sales 21-23 

Food  products 10 

Glass 162 

Iron  and  steel •.  158 

Printing  trade: 

Conditions  of  capital  and  labor 171-176 

Boycotts 120 

Machinery 81 

Southern  States 60 

Production,  statistics  of 9 

Overproduction 10 

Profit  sharing 86 

Prosperity,  strikes,  tendency  to  promote 114, 1 15 

Providence  Engineering  Works,  strike  against 156 

Public  libraries 90 

Public  schools 59-61,87 

Public  works: 

Labor  on,  generally 83-85 

Aliens,  employment  of 94 

Hours  of  labor 39-41,53 

Pullman,  Dl. ,  company,  tenants  in 35 

Quasi  public  corporations,  arbitration  of  labor  disputes 130 

Railroads: 

Discrimination  in  favor  of  dex>artment  stores 25 

Miscellaneous  evidence  regarding 203, 204 

Retail  business: 

Clerks ,  organization  of Ill 

Credit  in 10 

Department  stores,  effect  on  and  relation  to 18-25 

Retail  stores,  women,  employment  in 75 

Roads,  convict  labor  in  making 82 

Savings: 

By  workingmen 29 

By  workmen  in  Southern  States 49,50 

By  negroes 65 

Schools.    (See  also  Edtuxition,) 

Department  stores,  maintenance  by 27 

Seats  for  female  employees 70 
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Sick  beneat  fond 87 

Single  tax 307 

Skin,  machinery,  effect  on 30,31 

Sliding  scales 135,136 

Boot  and  shoe  trade 180 

Flint  glass  trade 109 

Iron  and  steel  trade 157 

Social  conditions  of  labor 37-29 

SocialistB,  labor  organizations,  attitude  toward 113 

Social  settlementB 87 

Spinners,  wages  (see also  CoMoti miZZs;  TextUemiUs) 51 

Sonth  Carolina: 

Conditions  of  labor  in 51, 52, 56 

Education  in 59,60 

Southern  States: 

Agricnltare 66,67 

Conditions  of  capital  and  labor  generaUy 41-66 

Cotton  mills 41-44 

Department  stores 18 

Education 59-61 

Foreign  bom 90 

Negroes,  conditions  generally 61-66 

Southern  industrial  convention 41 

Standard  Oil  Company .      12,14 

Standard  of  liYing 28 

Southern  cotton-mill  operatives 50 

State  account  system,  convict  labor : 81 

State  boards  of  arbitration 121-127 

Sleam-fitting  trade: 

Arbitration  in 146 

Employers' organizations 137 

Exclusive  pnichase  of  material 137 

Strikes  in 144 

Wages  and  hours  of  labor    148 

Stonecutters,  public  works,  labor  on 84 

Stonecutters' Union 150 

Stone-cutting  trade,  foreign  bom  in 90 

Stove  manufacture,  strikes,  arbitration,  and  joint  agreements  in 153, 155, 158 

Stove  Founders'  National  Defense  Association 152, 153 

Street  railways: 

Condition  of  labor  generally 200-203 

aeveland  strike 162,200-203 

Fares : 206 

Municipal  ownership 206 

Street  Baflway  Employees,  Amalgamated  Association  of 200-203 

Strike  funds 112,150,173,194 
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Boot  and  shoe  trade 178,179 
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Cigar  makers 195,196 

Clothingtrade 186 

Combinations,  power  in 13 
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Electrical  workers .  152 

Flint-glass  trade 168 

Glass-bottle  blowers 166 

Glass  trades 168 

Granite-cutting  trade 150 

Iron  and  steel  workers 155 
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TESTIMONY. 


6olA 1 


INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSION. 


CAPITAL.  AND  LABOR. 


TOPICAL  PLAN  OF  INQUIR  Y  OF  SUBCOMMISSION  ON  MANUFACTURES 

AND  GENERAL  BUSINESS. 

PART  I.— AS  TO  LABOR  IN  THE  SEVERAL  INDUSTRIES. 

Combinations  of  Labor. 

1.  Constitutions  and  regulations  of  the  several  trade  unions  and  other  labor 

organizations;  initiation  fees  and  dues;  funds  and  benefit  features. 

2.  Growth  of  trade  unionism;  proportion  of  total  employees  embraced  in 

membership;  in  the  several  industries  and  the  several  States;  allied 
trades;  the  union  label. 

3.  Incorporation  of  trade  unions;  feasibility  and  legal  effect. 

4.  Relations  to  nonunion  labor  and  the  ri^ht  to  liberty  of  contract. 

5.  Unskilled  labor,  organized  or  unorganized. 
Strikks,  Arbitration,  and  Contract  Labor. 

6.  Enumeration  of  the  several  causes  leading  up  to  strikes. 

7.  Economic  results  of  strikes  and  lockouts;  to  workers;  to  employers;  to  the 

community  at  large. 

8.  Methods  of  strikes;  the  boycott;  the  black  list;  picketing  or  patrolling; 

other   methods   of    influencing   results,    whether   by   employers   or 
employees;  sympathetic  strikes. 

9.  The  importation  of  new  or  foreign  labor  under  contract,  or  otherwise; 

operation  of  the  law  forbidding  the  importation  of  contract  labor. 
10.  Conciliation,  mediation,  and  arbitration;  under   State  law;   by  joint 

committees,  temporary  or  permanent. 
U.  Compulsory  arbitration. 

12.  The  injunction  in  strikes. 
Wages  and  Methods  op  Payment. 

13.  Weekly,  semimonthly,  and  monthly  payment  laws,  advantages  and  dis- 

advantages. 

14.  Time  work;  piece  work;  overtime  work;  task  work. 

15.  Sliding  wage  scales,  operation  of;  minimum  wage  scales. 

16.  "  The  living  wage;"  the  standard  of  living. 

17.  Store  orders,  and  payment  in  kind. 

18.  Fines  and  penalties. 
i9.  Factory  tenements. 

20.  Differences  in  wage  schedules  in  different  States  and  sections. 

21 .  Relative  rates  of  wages  during  the  past  fifty  years. 

22.  Relative  social  condition  of  labor  during  the  past  fifty  years. 

23.  Influence  of  organized  labor  on  wages. 
Emplovxent. 

24.  Increase  or  decrease  in  number  employed  in  the  several  industries;  excess 

of  employees;  the  unemployed. 

25.  Effects  of  new  and  improved  machinery  on  labor. 

26.  Effects  of  employment  of  women  and  children  on  themselves;  on  male 

employment. 

27.  School  age  of  children  in  the  several  States. 
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Emplotment— Continned. 

28.  Causes  of  irregularity  of  employment. 

29.  Average  days  employed  in  the  year. 

80.  Apprenticeship;  present  status  and  regulation  of,  in  the  several  States 

and  industries. 

81.  Hours  of  labor  in  the  different  trades  and  industries;  in  the  several 

States;  Sunday  labor. 

82.  National,  State,  and  municipal  employment  of  labor. 

88.  The  shorter  workday  movement;  economic  and  social  argument  for  and 
against. 

34.  Sweat  shops,  so  called;  conditions  of  labor  in;  the  several  State  laws  for 

their  regulation;  suggestions  for  unification  or  modification  of  these 
laws. 
Cooperation,  Premium  Payments,  Profit  Sharing,  Industrial  Copartner- 
ship, ETC. 

35.  Practicability  and  present  status  of  these  methods. 

86.  Other  plans  for  improving  the  condition  of  workingmen;  old  age  and  serv- 
ice pensions;  sick  insurance;  accident  insurance;  State  insurance. 
Immigration  and  Education. 

37.  Effects  of  immigration  in.the  several  industries;  on  employment  in  skilled 

trades  and  unskilled  occupations;  on  wa^s;  on  monde. 

38.  Suggestions  for  the  regulation  of  immigratian. 

39.  Alien  labor. 

40.  Colored  labor. 

41.  Sufficiency  of  public  school  facilities. 

42.  Suitability  of  public  school  instruction  to  needs  of  working  people. 

43.  Trade  schools;  manual  training;  technical  education. 

44.  Public  libraries;  reading  rooms;  lyceums. 
Convict  Labor. 

45.  Effects  of  convict  labor  on  free  labor  in  specified  industries; .  in  the  several 

States. 
.    46.  Suggestions  for  its  noncompetitive  employment. 

PART  II.— AS  TO  CAPITAL  IN  THE  SEVERAIi  INDUSTRIES. 

Earnings  of  Capital  Invested  in  Manufacturing. 

47.  During  the  past  fifty  years. 

48.  As  compared  with  other  lines  of  investment;  banking,  real  estate,  rafl- 

roading,  meroantile  business,  etc. 

49.  Effects  of  restrictive  and  other  industrial  legislation  on  the  capital 

employed  in  manufacturing,  in  the  several  industries,  and  in  the 
several  Stateo. 

50.  Shares  of  capital  and  labor  in  the  industrial  product. 

51.  Taxation  of  manufacturing  and  mercantile  establishments,    (a)  Char- 

acter, extent  and  effects  of^  in  the  different  States,  (b)  Suggestions 
for  the  modification  and  unification  of  tax  methods.  State  and  local, 
(c)  Discriminations  in  freight  rates,  on  raw  materials,  on  maauflactared 
products;  effects  of,  on  capital,  on  labor,  and  on  localities. 
53.  The  migration  of  industries  from  aad  to  localitiM;  causes,  natural  and 
artificial. 
The  Present  Conditions  of  Manufaoturing. 

53.  Concentration  and  consolidation;  its  effects  on  prices  and  profits;  on 

wages  and  employment;  on  smaller  enterprises;  on  business  oompetilion; 
on  production. 

54.  The  legal  regiQation  of  trusts  and  other  forms  of  monopoly;  operation  of 

existing  antitrust  laws;  suggestions  for  modification  or  ^Etension. 

55.  Combinations  of  manufacturers;  causes  inducing  them;  objects  sought 

by  them;  rescdts  secured;  rules,  regulations,  and  constitutionB;  manner 
and  extent  of  enforcing  authority. 
Producing  Capacity  of  Modern  Machinery. 

56.  Present  machinery  capacity  of  the  several  industries,  in  relation  to  ccm- 

sumption  and  existing  markets. 

57.  Productive  cai)acity  of  latest  machinery,  as  compared  with  like  machinery 

ten  and  twenty  years  a«o.    Effect  on  cost  of  merchandise  and  on 
overproduction. 

58.  Overproduction  and  underconsumption;  causes  and  remedies. 

59.  The  extension  of  foreign  markets;  possibilities  and  methods. 

60.  Cost  of  production  during  the  past  fifty  years. 
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PABT  m.— INDUSTRIAL  AISHD  BEMEDIAL  LOSGISLATIGN. 

61.  Employers' liability  laws. 

fS2l  Sanitary  and  |)^»onal  safety  laws. 

63.  Factory  inspection  laws. 

64.  Laws  regnlating  en^doynLent  of  women  and  children. 

65.  Laws  regnlating  payments,  penalties,  procedm^e,  etc.,  in  factories  and 

shops. 

66.  Laws  regnlating  conciliation,  mediation,  and  arbitration. 

67.  Mechanics*  and  laborers' lien  laws. 

68.  Uniformity  of  industrial  legifdation  in  the  several  States. 

68.  Suggestions  for  remedial  legislation:  (a)  National  legislation;  (2>)  State 
legislatioii. 


TESTDfOST  or  EQH.  GAESOLL  D.  WEIGHS, 

Commissioner  of  the  Deparim£nt  of  Labor. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Industrial  Commission  at  its  offloes  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
canTened  at  10  a.  m.,  Thnrsday,  December  15,  1898,  Son.  Carroll  D.  Wright, 
Commissioner,  Department  of  Labor,  beingpresent  at  the  invitation  of  the  com- 
moasion,  commenced  to  testify  at  11  a.  m.  The  following  is  a  report  of  the  pre- 
Hnnnary  remarks  of  Chairman  Kyle,  the  interrogatories  proponnaed  by  members 
of  the  oonunission,  and  the  answers  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Wri^t  thereto: 

Chairman  Kti^e.  Gentlemen  of  the  Commission:  The  Chair  will  state  that,  as 
a  commission,  we  have  now  been  engaged  in  work  more  than  a  month  upon  the 
very  iniportant  duty  of  outlining  our  plan  of  procedure,  and  the  results  of  our  work 
are  in  the  shape  of  the  syllabi  that  are  now  before  us.  In  mv  judgment  the  work  of 
the  commission  has  beeiai  very  efficient— has  been  well  performed,  and  I  think  that 
whrai  l^ese  syllabi  go  to  the  countr;^  they  will  be  evidence  of  the  earnestness  of 
purpose  on  l£e  part  of  the  commissioners  to  investigate  every  branch  of  the  sub- 
jects that  are  outlined  in  the  bill  creating  the  commission.  We  have  before  us 
this  morning  Col.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  who,  as  you 
know,  has  a  national  reputation  as  a  statistician,  and  especially  in  reference  to 
labor  problems;  and  I  will  state  to  the  Colonel  that  the  object  of  calliag  you 
before  thd  conmiission  this  morning  is  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
q^Ilabi,  as  presented  here,  and  make  any  si:igs;e6tions  that  occur  to  you,  in  answer 
to  interrogatories  by  members  of  the  commission,  as  to  sources  of  information. 
The  commission  has  worked  hard,  as  I  stated  a  moment  ago,  to  prepare  these 

Sllabi;  they  know  what  they  want — we  all  know  what  we  want,  but  we  do  not 
ws^  Idiow  where  to  find  it:  but  we  call  you  this  morning,  not  as  a  witness  at 
this  time,  but  to  get  from  your  storehouse  of  knowledge  anything  you  may  have 
to  BUggest  with  reference  to  these  individual  syllabi.  The  first  we  might  take  up 
this  morning  is  the  syllabus  for  manufactures.  We  will  use  that  as  a  basis  for 
our  considerations.  I  will  suggest,  as  the  Colonel  proceeds,  that  the  chairmen  of 
the  several  subconmiissions,  and  those  who  had  part  in  the  formation  of  the  syllabi, 
propound  questions  to  the  Colonel  touching  the  points  upon  which  you  wish 
mformation. 

Q.  (By  Chairman  KyIjE.)  Colonel,  you  may  state  your  full  name  and  address. — 
A.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  14!^  New  York  avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Chairman  Kyle.  Ton  have  before  vou  the  syllabus  or  topical  plan  of  inquiry 
for  manufactures.  The  chairman  of  this  subcommittee  is  Mr.  Smyth.  In  his 
absence,  Mr.  North,  who  had  very  largely  to  do  in  arranging  the  plan  of  inquiry, 
will  propound  certain  (questions  with  reference  to  this  syllabus. 

Mr.  North.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  Colonel  Wright  if  he  desires  to 
make  any  preliminary  statement  to  the  commission  before  we  take  up  these 
syllabi  seriatim. 

Chairman  Kyi«e.  It  is  entirely  proner. 

Mr.  Wkeght.  I  have  read  each  syllabus;  in  fact,  have  studied  each  one,  and  I 
wish  to  congratulate  the  commission  ux)on  the  comprehensiveness  of  its  work  in 
this  direction.  I  believe  but  few  points  have  been  left  untouched,  and  that  these 
will  suggest  themselves  as  the  work  of  the  commission  proceeds.  If  the  informa- 
tion  is  obtained,  as  sought  for  by  these  several  plans  of  inquiry,  the  commission 
will  have  accomplished  a  vast  work  and  one  of  the  greatest  possible  benefit,  even 
if  it  goes  no  fortner. 
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<^.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  we  take  np  the  several 
topics  as  they  are  listed  on  the  printed  slip  beiore  ns;  and  I  would  ask  Colonel 
Wright  if  he  will  inform  the  commission  if  there  exists  in  his  office,  or  in  any 
place  with  which  he  is  familiar,  any  set  of  the  constitutions  and  bv-laws  of  the 
Tarious  trade  unions  and  trade  assemblies  and  confederations  of  the  United 
States. — A.  The  Department  has  in  its  collection  a  great  many  of  the  constitu- 
tions and  reg^ulations  of  the  several  trade  unions,  but  they  are  all  easily  obtained 
of  the  different  headquarters — American  Federation,  Knights  of  Labor,  and  other 
organizations — so  far  as  the  organization  of  each  is  concerned,  but  there  are  so 
many  hundreds  of  local  organizations,  each  having  its  own  constitution  and  set 
of  regulations,  that  it  would  be  quite  difficult  to  secure  the  whole  body;  but  the 
reports  of  the  different  headquai-ters,  I  should  say,  would  be  ample  to  give  the 
commission  all  the  information  it  may  desire  on  that  point. 

Q.  Is  there  in  existence  any  consolidated  statement  showing  the  total  funds 
for  benefit  purposes  of  the  trade  unions  of  the  country? — ^A.  Ther6  is  not,  to  my 
Imowledge.  Tne  Department  is  now  engaged  in  collecting  facts  relative  to  the 
benefit  features  of  trade  organizations,  and  in  a  certain  sense  I  think  it  has 
been  successful.  The  results  of  that  inquiry  will  bo  reported  early  in  the  year 
in  one  of  the  bulletins  of  the  Department.  We  have  already  rex>orted  the  facts 
concerning  the  benefit  features  of  printing  establishments  and  of  typographical 
unions.  Those  will  be  found  in  our  November  bulletin,  already  publisned.  No.  19. 
The  other  features  will  appear  later.  I  think  they  will  be  comprehensive  enough 
to  give  the  commission  what  it  wants;  but  to  get  the  benefit  features  of  each  and 
every  organization  would  be  quite  impossible — I  mean  of  the  local  organizations. 
Trade  unions — I  will  use  that  in  my  remarks  as  representing  all  trade  organiza- 
tions, if  the  commission  please — are  going  more  and  more  into  the  work  of  oenefit 
provisions,  sick  benefits,  those  which  are  paid  when  accidents  occur,  and  some  of 
them  pay  benefits  when  members  are  out  of  employment.  Heretofore  the  benefit 
funds  nave  related  verv  largely  to  strike  matters. 

Q.  Under  (2) ,  I  would  like  to  ask* Colonel  Wright  if  there  is  any  statistical  data 
in  existence  which  indicates  the  growth  of  trade  unionism  in  the  United  States. — ^A. 
Only  in  a  verv  partial  way.  The  reports  from  year  to  year  of  the  different  organi- 
zations will  show  in  an  indicative  way  that  growth,  although  some  of  the  organiza- 
tions are  not  alwavs  ready  to  state  their  membership.  1  suppose  at  the  present 
time  there  are  not  less  than  a  million  membei*s  in  the  various  labor  organizations; 
perhaps  two-thirds  of  them  coming  under  the  specific  head  of  trade  unions,  as 
represented  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Q.  Has  there  ever  been  a  history  written  of  the  American  trade  unionism? — A. 
Yes;  you  will  find  several  such.  To  name  specifically  the  sources  of  general 
information  on  trade  unionism,  I  would  refer  you  to  a  work  by  Mr.  George  E. 
McNeill,  one  by  Mr.  Powderly,  one  by  Richard  T.  Ely  (the  title  of  his  book  is 
The  Lalior  Movement  in  America — ^a  very  instructive  work,  giving  something 
of  the  history  of  trade  unionism  in  this  country,  the  members  of  various  labor 
organizations,  etc.).  There  is  also  a  work  by  Mr.  John  C.  Simonds,  an  exceed- 
ingly valuable  document,  published  in  Chicago  a  few  years  ago.  Because  of 
these  private  publications,  which  have  gone  into  historical  matters  more  or  less 
valuable,  it  has  not  been  thought  wise  for  the  Department  of  Labor  itself  to  take 
them  up,  as  it  does  not  like  to  cover  ground  that  is  already  covered  by  private 
publications. 

Q.  Under  the  head  of  (3) ,  I  would  like  to  ask  Colonel  Wright  if  he  will  state 
to  the  commission  the  present  status  of  the  movement  for  the  incorporation  of 
trade  unions,  and  whether  that  movement  has  made  any  progress  in  England  or 
any  other  country. — ^A.  In  this  country  several  of  the  States  provide  by  legisla- 
tion for  the  incorporation  of  trade  unions.  The  Federal  Congress  has  also  passed 
a  law  providing  for  the  same  where  an  organization  has  its  headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington. I  do  not  know  of  a  single  instance  in  this  country  where  a  labor  organi- 
zation has  been  incorporated  under  either  State  or  Federal  laws.  There  may  be 
such,  but  I  do  not  remember  meeting  with  the  fact. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Are  there  not  State  laws  authorizing  the  incori)ora- 
tion  of  benevolent  associations  under  which  trade  unions  have  organized? — 
A.  There  are  such  laws,  and  purely  benevolent  societies,  which  grow  out  or  the 
apparent  organization,  have,  in  some  instances,  incorporated  under  these  laws. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Can  you  give  any  reason  why  the  trade  unions  have  not 
taken  advantage  of  laws  permitting,  their  incorporation?— A.  So  far  as  I  am 
informed  by  trade  unionists  themselves,  they  have  no  objections  to  the  laws  pro- 
viding for  incorporation,  but  they  have  not  seen  fit  to  take  advantage  of  them  for 
the  reason  that  under  an  incorporation  their  union  would  become  a  person  under 
the  law,  which  could  sue  and  oe  sued  as  any  other  corporation,  and  result  in  a 
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liability  for  actions  whicli  their  funds  would  not  warrant.  I  think  there  is  a 
growing  feeling  among  trade-nnionists  that  sooner  or  later  the  incorporation  of 
their  bodies  will  be  not  only  desirable,  bnt  a  necessity.  They  recognize  that  nnder 
an  incorporation  they  womd  have  rights  in  court  which  they  do  not  have  now  as 
purely  voluntary  associations.  They  have  had  considerable  experience  in  attempts 
to  be  represented  in  proceedings  affecting  their  interests,  and  especially  when 
railroads,  for  instance,  are  under  the  control  of  receivers.  The  new  Federal  act 
relating  to  arbitration — conciliation  and  arbitration — as  affecting  carriers  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce,  provides  that,  whether  incorporated  or  not,  the  officers  of 
a  union  shall  be  granted  representation  in  court  when  receivers  are  in  charge  of  a 
road.  I  think  this  principle  will  grow,  and  that  trade  unions  generally  will  be  quite 
willing  to  be  placed  on  a  level  with  the  organizations  of  employers,  which  are 
usually  incorporated,  so  that  they  will  have  equal  rights  before  the  courts.  As  I 
have  said,  the  chief  objection  lies  in  the  x>06sibility  of  pecuniary  responsibility. 

Chairman  Kyls.  Ti^  these  questions  up  seriatim;  after  the  members  of  the 
sabcommittee  have  taken  advantage  of  the  op^rtunities  of  propounding  interroga- 
tories, I  would  like  any  member  of  the  commission  who  wishes  to,  to  take  the  sub- 
ject up. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  F abquhab.  )  I  would  like  to  know  if  Colonel  Wright  knows  the  pro- 
portion of  incorporated  trade  unions  in  Great  Britain  to  the  whole  body  of  trade 
unions;  if  he  has  any  general  idea  what  the  percentage  of  the  incorporated  unions 
of  Great  Britain  is  to  the  whole  body  of  unions  there. — ^A.  I  can  not  answer  that 
question  as  to  proportion,  but  I  would  refer  the  commission  to  a  very  valuable 
work  entitled  The  History  of  Trade  Unions,  by  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb,  in 
which  I  tldnk  that  whole  question  has  been  discussed;  but,  as  my  memory  serves 
me,  there  have  not  been  very  many  incorporated  trade  unions  in  England — a 
small  peroentiuro  of  the  whole.  They  are  more  responsible  financially  for  their 
acts  in  Great  Britain  than  in  this  country,  for  most  of  them  have  large  funds, 
and  when  they  reoomm^id,  or  a  committee  of  a  trade  union  recommends,  to  an 
employer  certain  changes  in  the  administration  of  the  employer's  affairs,  or  a 
cluuige  of  eiuployees  on  account  of  lack  of  skill,  or  through  other  objections,  they 
are  responsibfe  to  the  employer  for  the  results  coming  from  that  change,  provided 
he  adopts  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  favorable  operation  of  the  British  laws  toward 
employees  for  the  last  twelve  or  fourteen  years  has  nullified  the  need  for  incorpo- 
ration among  the  unions  themselves? — ^A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Don^  you  think  it  best  for  the  safety  of  their  funds  that  all  trade  unions 
should  be  incorporated? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  employer  and  employee  are  coming  closer  together  through  friendly 
legislation,  are  they  not— that  is,  through  arbitration  and  mediation,  so  there  is  no 
oocasion  for  incorporation? — ^A.  That  is  very  largely  true,  and  especially  on 
account  of  the  establishment  of  trade  committees;  the  lace  trade,  for  instance,  has 
its  own  boards  of  arbitration.    That  is  a  growing  feature  in  this  country  also. 

Q.  Yon  have  not  in  your  Department  any  fixed  or  any  comprehensive  classifica- 
tion of  all  these  labor  unions,  and  as  to  the  membership  of  them  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  another  thing,  it  would  be  impossible,  almost,  to  state  the  nonunion 
membership  of  the  country  except  from  the  union  membership  of  the  country? — 
A.  If  we  Knew  the  union  membership  we  could  easily  state  the  nonunion 
membership. 

S.  By  taking  the  census? — ^A.  By  deduction. 
.  ^  deduction  from  census  figures? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  Whenever  I  have  made 
inquiries  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  economic  facts,  like  the  benefit  funds,  I 
have  f  onnd  a  reluctance  to  turn  over  to  the  Department  a  list  of  the  secretaries  of 
the  local  organizations,  and  a  greater  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  membership 
repr^ented  in  the  national  body.  It  can  be  obtained  for  some,  but  even  the 
ofacial  reports  of  some  of  the  organizations  do  not  state  the  membership,  espe- 
cially if,  owing  to  the  conditions  of  business,  manufacturing,  etc. ,  there  has  been 
any  falling  off  in  the  membership.  They  like  to  guard  their  own  administrative 
afl^airs,  and  dislike  to  have  official  statements  made  as  to  membership.  This  has 
always  prevented  the  Department  from  making  an  official  classification  of  the 
labor  organizations  of  the  country.  According  to  the  census  of  1890,  under  the 
best  classification  possible,  there  were  15,000,000  wage  earners  in  the  United 
States,  actual  wage  receivers,  and  at  that  time  there  were  inrobably  somewhere 
from  1,200,000  to  1,500,000  members  of  various  labor  organizations,  making  a 
membership  rising  to  nearly  10  per  cent,  perhaps,  of  the  whole  body  of  wage 
workers,  in  some  union;  so  that  the  proportion,  if  that  is  the  inquiry,  in  round 
numbers,  according  to  the  best  estimates,  not  accurate  statements,  would  be  one 
in  ten. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  proportioii  of  wttoDen  in  the  15,000,000,  if  any,  of 
wage  earners?  What  per  cent  wonld  be  female— be  women,  if  any?^A.  I  wxinld 
not  like  to  Btate  the  fi^nre;  but  it  is  a  little  orer  90  per  cent  of  the  whole  number. 

Q.  But  it  embraces  Doth? — A.  Yes;  it  embraces  men,  women,  and  children.  It 
has  all  been  worked  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  pass  oyer  the  first  subdivi- 
sion, I  should  like  to  have  the  opinion  of  Colonel  Wright,  in  a  general  way,  with 
respect  to  the  incorporation  of  trade  unions,  its  adyanta^  and  disadvantages. 
The  question  occurs  to  me,  in  this  connection,  that  the  incorporation  of  trade 
unions  is  very  lanely  hindered  by  reason  of  the  fadlnre  of  associated  em|4oyer8 
to  incorporate  under  the  law.  It  is  true  that  large  employers  of  labor  incorporate 
under  the  laws,  but  it  is  rarely  true  where  employers  who  ere  associated  together 
in  the  Bense  of  making  annual  agreements  witn  their  workmen  are  incorporated. 
For  instance,  the  coal  producers  wiU  meet  their  employees  annually  and  make  an 
agreement.  Such  an  organization  of  employers  or  employees  is  not  incorporated, 
xne  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this— that  the  workm.en  are  largely  discouraged  from 
incorporating  their  unions  or  making  themselves  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the 
State,  subjectii^  themselves  to  liabilities  and  damages,  while  the  employing 
clwses  are  free  m>m  such  loss  and  liabilities.  I  believe  that  the  incorporation  <x 
trade  unions  and  associated  organisations  of  employers  is  an  important  question. 

<^.  (By  Senator  Mallort.)  I  would  like  to  ask  Colonel  Wright  a  questian 
which  is  germane  to  the  remark  of  Mr.  Batchford.  Colonel  Wright  stated,  as  I 
understood  it,  that  there  is  a  more  favorable  disposition  on  the  jMtrt  of  trade  unionfl 
to  incorporate  now  than  there  has  been  in  the  past;  that  the  objection  to  incor- 

r oration  was  jTincipally  due  to  the  liability  to  oe  sued  in  their  corporate  names, 
would  like  to  ask  Colonel  Wright,  in  connection  with  that,  whether  the  fact 
that  certain  courts  in  this  country — ^the  United  States  court8--have  so  enlarged 
the  law  of  injunction  as  to  reach  the  individual  trade  unions,  whether  ihlby  are 
incorporated  or  not,  has  had  any  influence  or  eiffect  in  modifying  the  opposition 
to  incorporating  trade  unions,  in  his  judgment,  if  he  has  given  the  subject  any 
thought?— A.  I  will  answer  the  two  questions  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
put.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Ratchford  entirely,  that  the  opposition  to  incorporation 
on  the  part  of  trade  unions  lies  very  lai*gelv  in  the  fact  that  employers*  corpora- 
tions sometimes  have  an  association  comprehending  several  corporations,  and  that 
that  association  is  not  amenable  to  the  law  regulatmg  corporatians;  and  ^e 
trade  unions  do  not  wish  to  be  subjected  to  actions  which  could  not  be  brought 
against  the  parties  with  whom  they  are  negotiating.  This  very  point  was  well 
illustrated  in  the  Chicago  strike,  where  the  Kailway  Mana^rs*  Assockitian  oon- 
sisted  of  representatives  of  the  twenty-four  railroads  centering  in  Chicago.  That 
was  a  purely  voluntary  association  without  incorporation,  and  without  l^^pl 
responsibility.  The  umon»~4;he  American  Railway  Union — haA  to  deal  with 
that  body,  itself  not  incorporated.  There  lies  very  great  difficulty  in  the  ques- 
tion of  incorporating  trade  unions.  The  incorporation  of  an  association  like  the 
Railway  Mana^rs'  Association,  would  be  the  direct  leg^alization  of  a  vast  trust. 
The  incorx)oration  of  a  group  of  labor  unions  would  perhaps  be  considered  the 
same  thing,  but  where  a  single  union,  like  the  Brotherhood  of  Bail  way  Conduct- 
ors, is  incorporated,  and  it  should  deal  with  a  single  raih-oad,  which  is  incorpo- 
rated, they  would  then  be  on  an  equality  before  the  law.  That  is  a  question  that 
will  crystallize  later  on,  and  voluntary  associations,  whether  of  emi^oyers  or  of 
labor  unions,  will  find  themselves  at  a  disadvanta^  before  the  pubhc  or  in  the 
public  estimation,  because,  as  associations,  they  will  do  certain  things  or  order 
certain  things  done,  for  which  no  single  member,  whether  that  member  is  another 
corporation  or  an  individual,  can  be  held  responsible.  It  is  a  very  complicated 
question,  in  which  the  rights  of  the  public  are  not  yet  so  generally  recognized  as 
tne  individual  rights  of  the  members  of  the  two  voluntary  associations. 

In  answer  to  Senator  Mallory's  question  I  will  say  that  l^e  extension  of  the 
doctrine  of  injunction  so  as  to  reach  a  man  before  he  commits  an  act,  for  which, 
if  committed,  he.would  be  subject  to  trial  by  the  criminal  courts,  has  led  man^ 
trade  unionists  to  believe  that  they  can  relieve  themselves  of  individual  responsi- 
bility through  incorporation.  That  (][uestion  of  injunction,  I  see  by  the  syllabus, 
is  a  part  of  the  inquiry  of  this  commission,  and  the  whole  doctrine  of  it  from  the 
start,  five  hundred  years  ago  in  England,  when  this  very  question  of  injunction 
was  carried  out  in  the  methods  now  familiar,  and  then  abrogated,  has  all  been 
clearly  stated  in  the  little  work  which  is  at  the  command  of  the  commission. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Daniel.^  What  is  the  name  of  that  book  ?'-A.  It  is  by  Mr.  F. 
J.  Stimson.  I  think  you  nave  that  already.  It  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  and 
scholarly  work. 
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S.  (By  RepresentatiYe  Gardiner.)  To  go  back  a  little  wf^.  Yon  stated,  if  I 
erstood  yon  correctly,  that  if  the  members  of  a  anion  in  England  reqnested  a 
manofactnrer  to  make  certain  changes,  on  re^nesentations  of  titieirs,  that  they 
were  liable  for  the  result?-- A.  Not  liable,  bat  responsible. 

Q.  Well,  responsible.  Well,  now,  what  is  the  oistinetion  yon  mean  to  make? 
In  other  words,  how  are  they  responsible?^ A.  Tke  best  answer  I  can  give  would 
be  to  state  an  exact  case.  If  a  committee  of  the  anion  says  to  ihe  employer, 
''  Ton  have  a  man  on  a  certain  piece  of  work  whom  we  do  not  consider  MdUf ul 
in  his  line,  and  we  do  not  like  to  have  him  em^doyed  with  as,  and  recommend 
that  he  be  discharged:'*  the  employer  says,  *'  Very  well,  bring  me  a  man  that  is 
skillfal  and  who  can  perform  the  work  for  which  I  hire  this  man," and  the  unidn 
or  the  committee  places  a  man  there.  The  mn  toal  anderstanding  is  that  the  anion , 
taking  that  action,  will  be  responsible  for  any  damages  in  proSiction  that  miffht 
resnlt  from  his  lack  of  skill.  There  is  no  law  which  makes  the  onion  liable,  Sat 
it  is  a  reoponsibility  which  the  anion  takes,  and  the  employer  is  quite  ready,  as  a 
role,  in  those  instances,  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  union. 

Q.  Perhane  that  answers  the  question.  The  question  being  oonnidered  was  the 
reason  for  the  incorporation  andi^nomncorporation  on  aocoont  of  therenwnsibiUty 
and  nonlialMlity  of  tne  trade  anions.  In  that  connection,  it  was  stated  that  they 
had  certain  re^nsibilitiee  which  I  understood  to  be  liabilities,  vvliich  they  hare 
in  Great  Britain.  I  supposed,  from  the  nature  of  the  aaestions  and  the  nature  of 
the  answer,  that  that  meant  a  reiponsibility  fixed  by  the  law,  and  if  so,  that  led 
to  other  questions,  and  would  raise  the  question  whether  the  law  itself  did  not 
impose  each  respoosibilities  and  probably  provide  such  protection  and  methods  of 
proeedtire  as  to  make  the  trade  anions  so  recognized  tiy  the  law  that  it  would 
have  the  powers  and  responsibilities  of  an  incorpoiation  by  reason  of  its  mere 
formation;  but  I  understand  you  now  to  say  that  it  is  a  responsibility  that  is 
merely  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  trade  anions  and  not  imposed  by  the  law  at 
all?— A.  That  is  the  case  in  England. 

<j(.  Well,  that  being  so,  of  coarse  it  has  no  relation  to  the  legal  responsibility  ?— 
A.  Not  the  sligfitest,  nor  do  I  suppose  that  an  incorporated  trade  union  could  be 
held  liable  for  just  that  kind  of  action,  nor  on  any  other  basis  where  it  acted  as  a 
union.  The  incorporation  would  not  make  the  recommendation  of  a  union  or  a 
committee  liable  for  such  a  change  of  an  employee. 

Q.  Well,  an  incorporation  of  Itself  mig^t  not  unless  that  was  the  law  ?— A. 
Uiuees  that  was  a  provision  of  its  charter. 

S.  But  I  nnderstood  you  to  say  that  was  the  law  ?~A.  I  did  not  wish  to  be  so 
erstood. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  there  not  been  aremaikable  decline  of  the  Knights 
of  Laoor,  amounting  to  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  trade-union  movement  in 
the  country  since  iSB5  or  1887?— A.  'EeSySir;  in  1885;  I  think  more  properly  in 
1887,  the  Kiiights  of  Labor  nambered  about  a  million  members.  At  present  I  can 
not  sav  what  it  numbers,  but  probably  in  the  vicinity  of  100,000. 

Q.  1  see  by  Bliss's  Encyclopedia  of  Social  Reform  its  membership  is  stated  to 
be  a  few  thousand  in  one  place,  and  in  another  place  as  10,000  ?— A.  I  presume 
thev  have  100,000,  so  far  as  individual  members  of  the  order  have*  informed  me. 
At  least,  they  are  unwilling  to  cKlmit  it  has  less  than  100,000,  while  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  has  grown  from  about  that  number,  100,000  or  so,  to  nearly 
650,000  at  the  present  time.  I  do  not  know  but  what  it  numbers  more  than  that. 
I  hsrre  not  noticed  the  last  report. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  what  you  believe  to  be  the  cause  of  the  remarkable 
decline  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  movement  in  this  country  ?->A.  That  requires  a 
very  peculiar  analysis,  but  I  should  say,  ignoring  all  questions  of  i)er8onal  admin- 
istntion  in  the  two  great  orders,  that  the  decline  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  the 
increase  of  the  Federation  was  very  largely  due  to  the  principles  underlying  the 
two  great  orders.  The  trade  union,  as  such,  represents  the  crystallized  work  of 
a  body  of  men  engaged  in  the  same  occupation.  It  is  the  principle  of  self  nlefense 
against  the  genenil  work  of  a  community.  The  Knights  of  Labor,  on  the  other 
hand,  for  its  fundamental  princix)le,  is  what  you  may  say  more  generally  social- 
istic. It  seeks  to  place  all  wage-workers  on  a  level— a  high  level,  to  be  sure*— and 
to  deal  with  all  on  the  same  basis;  a  very  ideal  principle,  but  one  which  can  not 
succeed  at  present.  I  think  the  difference— vital  difference — in  those  two  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  two  great  organizations  has  been  largely  responsible  for 
the  shifting  d  the  membership.  Of  course  there  have  been  dissensions  which 
have  helped  the  conflict  along;  and  if  you  talk  to  individual  members  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor  as  to  why  they  hare  withdrawn  from  the  order,  you  will  get  as 
many  different  reasons  as  the  number  of  individuals  you  address;  but  when  you 
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crystallize  them,  get  each  man's  views  into  a  concrete  statement,  it  is  generally 
that  they  are  tired  of  pairing  dues  for  everybody's  benefit;  they  would  rather  pay 
for  the  organizations  wmch  represent  their  trade.  It  is  human  nature  against  a 
very  broad,  general,  socialistic  principle.  The  one  will  prevail  over  the  other 
some  time,  but  not  in  our  day. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Are  there  not  incorporated  trade  unions  in 
other  countries  of  Europe  besides  England? — ^A.  I  think  not.  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  any.  We  have  very  liberal  laws  all  through  this  country  for  i  ucorporation 
under  general  legislation — ^not  by  special  charter  from  the  le^slative  body,  but 
under  the  general  law — for  all  sorts  of  purposes,  literary,  charitable,  benevolent, 
etc.,  which  assist  those  voluntary  organizations  to  protect  their  funds,  if  they 
please.  The  ix>int  made  by  Major  Farquhar  was  a  ver]^  strong  one,  and  also  the 
point  made  by  Mr.  Ratchford ;  and,  I  believe,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  express  an 
opinion,  that  trade  unionism  will  take  a  very  great  stride  in  securing  the  respect 
and  cooperation  of  the  public  when  it  desires  to  incorporate.  There  are  cases 
where  incorporation  would  result  in  success,  when  the  acts  of  voluntary  associa- 
tions would  be  apt  to  result  in  failure.  It  would  dignify  the  whole  business,  to 
say  the  least,  ana  protect  the  funds  and  protect  the  members. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Strikes,  arbitration,  and  contract  labor,  (6),  (7),  and  (8) — 
strikes,  boycotts,  blacKlists,  etc.,  together  in  that  part — will  you  be  kind  enough 
to  give  the  commission  any  information  you  may  have  as  to  sources  of  informa- 
tion on  these  topics? — ^A.  Relative  to  strikes  and  lockouts,  our  Department  has 
published  two  very  voluminous  documents,  the  third  and  the  tenth  annual  reports, 
giving  the  strikes  and  the  results  from  an  economic  point  of  view  for  some 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years,  bringing  it  dOwn  to  July  1, 1894.  In  the  appendix  of 
the  third  annual  rex>ort  the  commission  will  find  a  nistory  of  strikes  in  this  coun- 
try from  the  earliest  days,  with  the  course  of  law  and  its  interpretation  by  the 
courts  as  to  what  constitutes  conspiracy  in  strikes,  an  exceedingly  valuable  com- 
pilation which  will  aid  you  very  much  and  save  you  a  great  deal  of  time.  All 
the  other  matters  in  (6^ ,  (7) ,  and  (8)  are  generally  answered  in  those  two  reports, 
except  as  to  '*picketmg;  other  methods  of  influencing  results,  whether  by 
employers  or  employees ; "  those  points  you  will  find  discussed  in  some  recent 
English  works  more  generally  than  in  this  country. 

O.  Does  the  phraseology  of  (8)  methods  of  strikes,  the  boycott,  the  blacklist, 
picketing  or  patrolling,  other  methods  of  influencing  results,  whether  by  employ- 
ers or  employees,  sympathetic  strikes,  strike  you  as  being  sufficiently  dear  and 
comprehensive  ? — A.  It  appeals  to  me  in  that  way. 

Q.  Is  the  word  **  picketing  "  a  word  which  conveys  a  distinct  idea? — ^A.  I  think 
so,  at  the  present  time;  under  the  interpretation  of  courts  and  the  decisions  which 
have  been  made  you  will  find  that  picketing  has  been  pretty  clearly  defined,  and 
I  think  it  is  pretty  generally  understood,  especially  by  labor  organizations  and 
the  orgMiizations  of  production — corporations  or  private  firms. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  There  is  another  word,  allow  me  to  suggest,  which 
has  been  used  in  some  of  the  Eastern  States — *  *  patrolling.  '*  It  is  the  same  thing. — 
A.  You  will  find  some  decisions  printed  in  some  of  our  bulletins,  which  are 
indexed,  on  tliis  very  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Would  it  improve  this  to  have  it  read  *' picketing  or 
patrolling?" — ^A.  That,  of  course,  would  prevent  any  misunderstanding.  Any- 
thing of  that  kind  which  is  explanatory,  without  takmg  up  too  much  space,  is, 
of  course,  valuable;  and  I  should  think  that  would  be  a  good  suggestion.  In 
addition  to  the  reports  in  America,  you  will  find  very  many  of  the  State  bureau 
reports  dealing  with  strikes,  and  some  of  them  dealing  with  picketing  and  the 
blacklist.  You  will  also  find,  covering  the  last  few  years,  very  excellent  reports 
as  to  strikes  in  other  countries,  through  the  publications  of  the  English  depart- 
ment of  labor  and  French,  Austrian,  and  Italian  bureaus.  All  those  rex>orts, 
however,  are  briefed  quite  fully  in  abstracts  in  the  bulletins  of  our  own  Depart- 
ment, and  are  all  indexed  since  1895.  All  those  foreign  reports  as  to  strikes  are 
easily  obtainable  through  the  State  Department,  or  the  commission  can  have  the 
use  of  those  in  our  own  library  whenever  it  wishes  them. 

Q.  Can  we  obtain  the  government  publications  of  other  countries,  for  instance, 
relating  to  labor,  without  purchasing  them? — A.  You  can  obtain  them  by  pur- 
chase, or  if  the  commission  will  make  an  official  request  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
\hat  certain  documents,  naming  them,  be  supplied,  the  representatives  of  our 
Government  at  any  court  abroad  would  get  them,  by  courtesy,  for  the  use  of  this 
Government. 

Q.  In  regard  to  (9)  the  importation  of  new  or  foreign  labor  under  contract  or 
otherwise;  operation  of  the  law  forbidding  theimx>ortation  of  contract  labor? — A. 
The  importation  of  new  or  foreign  labor,  under  contract  or  otherwise,  is  a  matter 
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vi^ch  comes  nnder  the  Treasury  Department,  and  their  reports  and  statements 
would  be  valnable  to  the  commission,  more  than  any  which  I  could  give,  as  I 
would  have  to  borrow  from  them.  The  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration, 
Mr.  Powderly,  conld  bring  to  yon  the  information  you  desire. 

Q.  In  regard  to  (10)  conciliation,  mediation,  and  arbitration,  under  State  laws; 
by  joint  committees,  temporary  or  permanent? — ^A.  Some  sixteen  or  seventeen 
States  have  laws  providing  for  boards  of  arbitration.  They  are  variously  named, 
sometinies  ''board  of  conciliation  and  arbitration,"  sometimes  otherwise,  but 
generally  along  the  same  lines.  All  these  laws  will  be  found  in  our  second  special 
report,  which  gives  the  labor  laws  of  bA\  the  States,  and  for  the  last  two  years 
and  a  half,  since  that  work  was  published  in  our  bulletins  of  labor  laws,  being 
topically  indexed  in  No.  19  for  tne  whole  series.  The  States  that  have  these  laws 
have  not  had  much  experience,  all  of  them.  There  are  only  three  States  whose 
experience  would  be  worth  studying  by  this  commission;  that  is  New  York, 
Massachnaetts,  and  New  Jersey.  A  letter  addressed  to  the  secretary  of  state  or 
to  the  board  of  arbitration,  at  the  capital  of  each  of  these  States,  would  bring  the 
oommiasion  very  promptly  a  series  or  their  reports,  showing  just  what  they  have 
done,  how  far  thev  have  succeeded,  and  how  far  they  have  failed.  There  is  a  law 
now,  passed  last  «fune  (1898) ,  relative  to  carriers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce, 
to  which  I  have  already  referred,  but  under  which  there  has  been  no  experience. 
The  experience  of  England  has  been  auite  extensive,  and  the  results  are  to  be 
obtained  in  the  series  of  reports  published  by  the  labor  department  there,  while 
in  France  there  has  been  more  done,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  country;  in  fact, 
it  was  in  France  that  the  conseils  des  jn^ud'hommes  had  their  origin,  and  the 
French  and  English  have  had  great  experience  with  their  voluntary  committees 
in  trades. 

Q.  There  is  no  board  in  England,  is  there? — ^A.  There  is  now,  under  the  law,  a 
provision  for  conciliation  and  arbitration. 

2.  What  is  it  called? — ^A.  I  think  it  is  called  the  board  of  arbitration. 
.  Is  it  not  under  the  board  of  issue  or  the  board  of  trade? — A.  The  arbitra- 
tion law  of  England  was  enacted  August  7,  1896,  and  the  enforcement  of  it 
is  under  the  bc^d  of  trade,  which,  as  you  know,  is  a  cabinet  position  in  Eng- 
land. This  law  is  very  simple.  It  authorizes  the  board  of  trade  to  take  steps 
to  induce  parties  to  meet  and  adjust  difficulties  by  themselves  or  their  represent- 
atives, the  presiding  officer  or  chairman  to  be  agreed  upon,  or,  if  not  agreed 
upon,  to  be  named  by  the  board  of  trade,  following  very  closelv  the  ai^bitration 
law  of  the  Federal  uovemment.  Second,  on  application  of  either  party  it  may 
appoint  a  person  or  persons  to  act  as  conciliators;  and,  further,  on  application  of 
both  parties  it  may  appoint  an  arbitrator.  Those  are  the  principal  provisions  of 
ihe  British  act  of  arbitration,  as  it  now  exists.  You  will  nnd  in  the  report  of  the 
commissioner  of  labor,  Mr.  Smith,  of  England,  the  work  that  is  done  under  this 
law.  He  publishes  an  annual  report  relating  to  arbitration  alone,  which  you  can 
easily  obtain. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  under  (11)  compulsory  arbitration? — A.  The 
only  country  that  has  ever  tried  it  is  New  Zealand,  under  the  Reeves  Act,  and,  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  understand,  it  is  perfectly  satisfactory  to  one  side  and 
unsatisfactory  to  the  other,  and  now  there  is  a  good  deal  of  literature  published 
to  show  that  compulsory  arbitration  has  reduced  the  number  of  persons  emploved, 
and  that  it  is  damaging  the  output  of  manufacturers  of  New  Zealand.  Others 
claim  that  compulsory  arbitration  in  New  Zealand  does  not  APply  to  great  indus- 
trial organizations,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  this  country  and  (}reat  Britain. 

Q.  Mostly  pastoral? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  No  country  other  than  that  has  tried  com- 
pulsory arbilration.  If  you  want  to  see  the  arguments  for  and  against  it,  you 
will  find  it  in  the  magazines.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  has  published  some  arguments 
thoroughly  defining  compulsory  arbitration,  and  the  late  Dr.  Wayland,  of  Phila- 
delphia— I  can  give  you  the  specific  references  later.  My  own  views  on  compul- 
sory arbitration  are  to  be  round  in  The  Forum  for  May,  1893.  I  have  v6ry 
decided  opinions  on  compulsory  arbitration. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objections  to  stating,  in  a  word,  what  they  are? — ^A.  Oh,  no. 
Witiiout  discussing  the  incongruity  of  the  term  -you  might  as  well  speak  of  vol- 
untary coercion  as  compulsory  arlntration — the  ifrst  economic  result  of  compul- 
sory arbitration  would  be  to  compel  the  manufacturer,  for  instance,  to  pay  a 
certain  wage  under  penalties  of  law,  which  is  a  very  direct  attempt  to  establish 
wages  by  law,  and  hence  prices;  and  any  compulsorv  arbitration  law  ought  to 
provide  that  if  ^e  prices  are  not  x>aid,  such  as  would  be  necessitated  by  the  law- 
ful wage,  the  purchaser  should  be  held  responsible  in  some  way.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  would  compel  the  employee  to  work  for  a  wage  which  he  did  not 
wish  to,  and  hold  him  responsible  under  some  form  of  penalty  for  not  working 
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for  $1.80  or  98^1.80  when  he  was  getting  $3,  for  instance— and  there  is  no  law 
big  enough  to  put  eyerybody  in  jail.  Some  would  have  to  be  left  outside.  Bvery 
time  that  any  country  has  attempted  to  fix  waffes  bv  law,  whether  in  America 
or  in  Europe,  there  has  been  a  very  oontemptibre  failure.  The  seeond  effect  of 
compulsory  arbitration  would  be  to  compel  the  employer  to  shut  up  his  works, 
and  of  all  employees,  if  they  did  not  like  the  decision,  to  quit  work  and  leave  the 
country.  The  third  would  be,  if  the  manufacturer  saw  fit  to  carrv  on  his  woflra 
under  the  deoieion  of  a  court  of  compulsory  arbitration,  to  compel  him  to  join  a 
trust  immediately;  and  I  think  if  the  Gh>yemment  ever  wants  to  drive  eveiybody 
into  the  trust  form  of  carrying  on  business  the  compulsory  arbitration  would  be 
perfectly  satisfactory.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  kill  industry.  I  have  no  faith  in 
it,  either  from  a  moral  or  economic  view.  I  have  always  so  expressed  myself.  It 
is  a  doctrine  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  finds  no  approval  of  organized  labor  anjr- 
where.  I  have  never  known  of  any  trade  unionist,  or  member  of  a  labor  oxgani- 
zation  of  whatever  Character,  to  approve  compulsory  arbitration.  There  may 
have  been  cases.  Certainly  the  employer  woula  not  am>rove  it.  While  I  believe 
in  arbitration  as  a  help,  never  as  a  solution  of  labor  problems,  it  seems  to  me  tiiat 
compulsory  arbitration  would  be  a  positive  injury. 

<j.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  more  under  (12)  the  injunction  in  strikes? — ^A. 
I  think  I  stated  that  fully.  I  hope  this  commission  will  study  the  injunction  and 
strikes,  or  the  injunction  as  it  is  now  used  or  has  been  used  the  last  five  or  six 
years,  most  thoroughly.  The  commission  will  find  it  not  only  exceedingly  inteir- 
esting  (you  will  not  take  up  subjects  because  thev  are  interesting) ,  but  an  exceed- 
ingly vsJuable  one.  It  wiA  throw  more  light,  I  think,  in  its  study,  on  some  of  the 
questions  outlined  in  these  svUabi  than  almost  any  other  one  feature  which  it  can 
take  up.    It  is  a  complicated  one. 

Q.  In  regard  to  '*  Wages  and  methods  of  payment,"  cati  you  give  the  commis- 
sion any  information  on  any  one  of  these  suoheads? — ^A.  That  whole  title  relates 
to  economical  adjustment  more  than  to  the  collection  of  information.  The  wa^ies 
you  can  readily  get  for  any  of  the  subheads.  Whether  weekly,  bimonthly,  or 
monthly  payment  laws  are  advantageous  or  disadvantageous  depends  very  largely 
ux>on  the  condition  of  the  recipients.  Sometimes  the  weekly  payment  works  great 
hardship  to  the  employer,  especially  in  dressmaking  eetaDlishments  and  such 
establisnments  where  thev  do  not  have  capital  and  depend  upon  a  very  unsatis- 
factory clientele  to  pay  their  bills,  while  in  great  establishments  like  railroads 
and  manufacturing  concerns  there  is  no  practical  difflcidty  in  the  weekly  payment 
or  bimonthly,  or  any  other;  it  is  a  mere  question  of  bookkeeinng  with  them,  and 
I  believe,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  has  been  no  recent  antagonism  to  the  frequent 
payment.  The  receiver  of  wages  will  give  vou  varied  testimony.  Sometimes 
they  will  advocate  it,  and  other  times  not.  If  the  man  is  a  good,  steady  man  and 
a  skilled  workman  and  saves  his  wages  or  uses  them  judiciously,  he  prefers  to 
have  tiiem  every  week.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  is  a  dissipated  man,  the 
family  gets  less  of  the  wages  of  the  head  of  the  family  under  weekly  payment 
than  they  would  under  payment  made  on  longer  ^rms.  It  is  very  largely  a  moral 
question,  the  weekly  payment  question. 

Q.  Two  sides  to  it? — A.  There  are  two  sides  to  it;  yet  the  custom  of  paying  at 
short  intervals  is  increasing. 

Q.  (By  Ohairman  Ktle.)  At  the  desire  of  the  workingmen? — ^A.  At  the  desire 
of  the  workingmen.  They  say  they  can  buy  better  for  cash  than  they  can  on 
credit. 

Q.  Which  is  probably  true?— A.  Which  is  probably  true.    I  have  found  it  true 
in  many  cases,  while  the  other  side  is  perhaps  the  exceptional  side.    You  can  not 
.  do  mucn  with  a  man  who  spends  his  money  for  rum  rather  than  flour,  whether 
he  receives  his  wages  weekly  or  monthly. 

<).  (By  Mr.  North.)  I  wul  ask  you  in  regard  to  (15)  slidin^g  wage  scales,  oper- 
ation of,  minimum  wage  scales.  Are  there  any  practical  instances  of  sLiding 
wage  scales?— A.  Verv  many,  especiaUjr  in  the  iron  and  coal  industries. 

Q.  Is  there  any  such  thing  as  a  minimum  wage  scale  in  this  country?-~A.  I 
think  the  minimum  wage  scale  accompanies  the  sliding  wage  soale  in  certain 
classifications. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batohford.)  Let  me  ask  where  the  sliding  soale  is  in  operation  in 
the  coal  industry? — ^A.  I  am  not  able  to  say.  I  had  supposed  in  ooal  mming  there 
had  been  attempts  to  secure  the  sliding  scale.  It  has  been  applied  more  in  the 
iron  industry. 

Q.  I  understand  a  sliding  scale  to  mean  nothing  more  or  less  than  that  the 
wages  of  the  worldngman  CKlvance  or  decline  in  proportion  to  the  advance  or 
deoune  in  the  price  of  a  given  article;  iron,  for  instance,  or  steel. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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QL  We  hare  notiuiig  like  that?— A.  No. 

Q.  (3y  Mr.  Far<j^ar.)  The  Amalgamated  Assodatioii  is  ruled  entirely  by  a 
Rllmng  scale,  is  it  not?— A.  Yes.  The  iron  and  steel  indastrieB  establish  a  certain 
prioe  as  a  nirtt  of  ixrodaction,  and  while  I  am  not  aware  tiiat  it  is  ambed  in  the 
coal  indnstry,  I  know  it  has  often  been  disoossed.  I  l^nk  yon  can  mid  plenty  of 
difleiUBiDfi  or  the  subject  in  Mr.  Weeks's  worksr— Joseph  D.  Weeks. 

<^  (ByMr>.NojKrH.)  Went  into  it  very  thorongfaly?-^A.  Yes^sir. 

Mr.  JElAiCBVOiBD.  I  might  say  in  this  connection,  lur.  Chairman,  that  tiie  slidiBg- 
scale  form  of  wage  agreements  has  many  adyocates  and  is  looked  npon  by  the 
nnDen  with  a  great  deal  of  favor.  We  have  endeaTored  for  years  to  establish  it, 
but  bare  f  aQed. 

Mr.  Fabi^thab.  I  will  inquire  of  Mr.  Batchford,  were  not  a  good  many  of  the 
diwwwHions  in  req>ect  to  the  sliding  scale  in  his  trade  applied  on  on^ut? 

Mr.  Ratcbfobd.  No;  there  was  a  time  in  ti^e  history  of  the  mining  trade  when 
we  were  supposed  to  have  been  paid  in  proportion  to  the  yalne  of  a  ton  of  iron, 
bat  liiat  is  apart  of  the  history  of  the  nast;  it  has  not  been  practical;  neither  the 
employecB  nor  the  employees  nave  paia  any  attention  to  it  for  twenty-five  years 
€^  n»peu  Since  that  time,  I  might  say,  the  wages  of  miners  have  been  largely 
governed  by  the  strength  of  their  associatian,  the  condition  of  the  general  markets, 
and  by  the  strength  of  the  ox)erator8'  aasodation,  etc.    These  are  the  determining 


Mr.  Wbioht.  I  had  an  irnxfression  wbrai  I  first  spoke  that  ihe  sliding  scale  had 
been  adopted  in  the  cool  trade  on  the  basis  of  |2.60  per  ton,  but  this  may  have 
been  in  the  anthracite  coal  industry. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  North.)  As  to  (17)  store  orders  and  paymesit  in  kind,  is  it  not 
true,  Golonel  Wright,  that  that  method  of  payment  is  very  laa^ely  on  the  decrease 
in  Udfl  comntry?— A.  Yes;  there  are  laws  in  very  many  States  prohibiting  it. 

Q.  Ought  it  not  be  prohibited  in  all  States?— A.  Unless  you  have  angels  for 
enqiioyerB,  or  do  as  they  did  at  Willimantic  many  years  ago-<-establiBh  a  store  on 
the  baswi  <3f  6  per  cent  advance  on  the  cost,  mmL  ma  it  for  the  advantage  of  the 
employeee  and  not  for  ihe  purpose  of  profit  for  the  emxdoyers.  It  might  oe  made 
one  of  the  most  benefioent  things.  You  will  find  it  pretty  well  discnsBed  in  some 
of  the  State  bureau  reports,  ana.  the  laws  prohibiting  it  and  trying  to  regulate  it, 
althomgh  they  are  evaded  in  maiur  instances.  It  is  a  ver^  temptmg  thing  to  run 
^*^  pluck  me  stores,"  as  they  are  called,  and  get  a  profit  which  helps  out  the  loss  on 
tM  cost  of  prodnotioa  sometimes.    It  mig^t  be  made  a  very  benracent  institution. 

().  (By  Mr.  Kbmkbdt.)  Is  not  what  you  say — ^tfaat  it  might  be  made  a  very 
beaefioeDt  inatitution  in  TOoduction— illustrated  by  the  workings  in  the  War 
Department^  where  the  officers  in  barracks  having  their  families  with  them, 
reoeive  everything  they  need  to  purchase  for  ibe  living  at  about  one-half  the  cost 
to  other  citizena  in  the  same  city?-— A.  Oh,  yecT;  if  the  corporation  will  buv  goods 
for  cash  and  sell  them  simply  at  an  advance  to  pay  the  expense  of  faanoling,  it 
would  be  a  very  great  benefit  to  the  consumer. 

Q.  That  is  what  the  War  Department  does?— A.  That  is  just  about  what  the 
War  Department  does,  and  that  is  what  some  manufacturing  companies  do. 

In  re^urd  to  the  '*  living  wage,"  I  would  say  there  have  been  some  recent  dis- 
cuflsions  on  iimt  which  are  very  intelligent,  and  amlicable  both  in  this  country 
and  in  England.  If  the  commisnon  would  like,  I  vrul  look  up  tiie  exact  citations 
and  send  then,  to  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr. Batchfobd.)  Before wepassframthequestion of  storeordersand pay- 
ment in  kind,  J  should  like  to  hear  the  opinion  of  Colonel  Wright  on  one  or  two 
phmMiB  of  that  i^uestaon.  I  want  to  ask  if  there  is  not,  where  suchsystem  of  payment 
isin  vogOB,  an  incentive  to  the  employer  to  fill  his  mine  or  factory  with  men,  and,  in 
thrsBoond  place,  is  not  a  great  injury  thereby  done  to  his  competitor  who  is  not 
operating  such  a  store,  by  reason  of  his  ability  to  put  cheaper  articles  on  the 
market  through  the  advantages  of  his  store?  In  other  words,  by  operating  a  store 
in  connection  with  his  works,  we  find  tiiat  he  is  sometimes  able  to  sell  his  product 
at  a  less  price  than  his  comi>etit€»r,  and  look  to  the  store  for  his  profits.—A.  All 
those  otqections  exist  in  a  very  grave  degp'ee,  and  they  are  the  thmgs,  oonnected 
wiUi  one  other,  which  have  condemned  the  system.  As  I  said,  only  when  the 
oompany  store  is  run  in  tho  interest  of  the  employees  absolutely  can  it  be  con- 
Eidmd  a  benefioent  custom;  and.  even  run  on  the  best  possible  basis  it  might 
intaf  ere  in  a  competitive  way  with  somebody  keexnng  store  in  that  neighTOr- 
hood;  but  the  interest  of  every  consumer  is  to  get  his  goods  at  as  low  price  as  he 
can.  The  atoeking  of  a  store  with  a  cheap  grade  of  goods  has  been  a  very  g^iave 
fault  in  this  system,  and  the  company-store  managers,  or  the  corporations  run- 
Duig  them,  bava  been  al^  to  reooup  losses  throu^  the  store,  thus  enabling  them 
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to  dispose  of  their  products,  as  Mr.  Ratchford  says,  cheaper  than  their  compet- 
itors in  production.  Bat  the  worst  fault  of  all,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  unwritten  threat,  as  it  has  existed  very  often  in  this  country,  of  nonemploy- 
ment  or  discharge  unless  one  trades  at  the  company  store.  I  think  that  has  oe^ 
a  criminal  f  eatirre  of  the  company-store  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  As  to  (18)  fines  and  penalties? — A.  Fines  and  penalties 
constitute  a  very  ticklish  question,  and  has  two  sides  to  it.  If  the  fines  and  pen- 
alties are  made  with  integrity,  I  think  no  operative  would  complain,  but  when 
they  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  wages,  without  much  regard  to  faults 
in  production,  then  they  oecome  a  verv  serious  menace  to  the  earnings  of  the 
employee.  If  fines  and  penalties  could  oe  done  away  with  entirely,  and  a  system 
of  inspection  established,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  it  would  work  better  than 
the  present  law,  especially  as  it  exists  in  Massachusetts,  on  that  subject.  I  do  not 
think  that  law,  relating  to  fines  and  penalties,  is  very  popular  with  either  class  of 
people,  employers  or  employees. 

<j.  It  has  been  declarod  unconstitutional. — ^A.  I  am  very  glad  of  it.  I  should 
think  it  would  be,  because  it  enables  an  individual  to  establish  practically  what 
is  a  misdemeanor,  and  that  is  a  feature  of  law  which  should  never  be  delegated 
to  the  individual.  If  the  legislature  does  not  define  what  is  a  crime  or  misde- 
meanor, no  individual  should  have  the  power. 

Q.  Has  your  Bureau  ever  made  an  mvestigation  of  the  subject  of  fines  and 
penalties? — ^A.  No;  we  never  have.  Those  are  State  matters,  and  the  Department 
onlv  takes  those  matters  which  are  common  to  all.  I  think  the  custom  of  fines 
and  penalties  is  one  which  is  growing  out  of  fashion.  I  think  the  employers 
themselves  do  not  like  it.  It  stimulates  a  temptation  on  the  part  of  the  operative 
to  do  something  that  he  would  not  otherwise  do. 

Q.  In  the  matter  of  (20)  **  differences  in  wage  schedules  in  different  States  and 
sections,"  is  there  any  record  which  shows  the  difference  between  wages  in  differ- 
ent States?  It  is  a  fact«  is  it  not,  that  the  differences  in  wage  rates  are  very 
wide?— A.  They  are  as  wide  in  this  country  as  they  are  between  this  country  and 
other  countries.  They  vary  not  only  in  the  skilled  trades,  but  in  what  you  would 
call  the  factory  employments.  They  are  different  in  different  sections.  North  and 
South,  under  different  economic  conditions.  In  skilled  trades  you  will  find,  for 
instance,  a  carpenter  will  ^et  $8  a  da^  in  some  place,  and  20  miles  from  there  $2.50. 
They  are  shown  by  statistics  that  exist  in  the  different  States  and  in  the  Federal 
offices  here.  I  may  say  to  the  commission  that  I  have  in  preparation,  and  have 
had  for  two  or  three  years,  a  report  which  gives  the  official  statements  of  wages 
in  the  different  commercial  countries  of  the  world  for  as  many  years  back  as  I 
have  been  able  to  find  them.  I  have  dex)ended  entirely  uix>n  official  statements, 
and  onlv  then  when  they  were  trustworthy.  That  work  will  make  about  8,000 
pages  of  solid  figures  relative  to  wages  in  different  trades,  classified  by  years  and 
the  hours  of  labor  under  each,  and  the  number  of  persons  upon  which  the  state- 
ment is  based. 

(J.  When  will  it  be  ready?— A.  Probably  a  year  from  now.  It  is  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  make.    We  have  had  to  do  it  with  the  other  investigations  running  along. 

Q.  We  have  x>assed  (19)  *' factory  tenements."  Have  you  anything  to  say  on 
that? — ^A.  The  question  of  factory  tenements  is  a  good  deal  like  the  company-stoi^ 
business.  If  factory  tenements  are  properly  managed,  and  the  tenants  are  not 
held  by  any  unwritten  law  to  employment  in  certain  works  or  being  ousted,  or 
anything  of  that  kind,  they  seem  to  work  very  well.  Many  corporations  are  able 
to  furnish  good  tenements  at  lower  prices  than  private  capital,  but  the  difficulty 
is  a  moral  one  rather  than  an  economic  one.  The  desire  to  make  a  profit  out  of 
the  tenements,  which  goes  to  the  profits  of  the  concern,  is  one  which  leads  the 
management  sometimes  to  exorbitant  rates,  under  the  implied  threat  that  they 
must  Keep  the  tenements  of  the  corporation  if  they  wish  employment.  That 
threat,  so  far  as  I  know,  was  never  mcMde  openly  anywhere,  but  in  some  cases  the 
employees  have  been  made  to  feel  it  through  custom. 

Q.  in  the  case  of  a  strike,  by  ejectment?— A.  In  the  case  of  a  strike,  by  eject- 
ment. I  have  always  contended  that  a  corporation  ou^ht  not  to  pay  wages  with 
one  hand  and  receive  rents  with  the  other.  I  believe  it  leads  to  immoral  condi- 
tions, unjust  conditions,  and  unhappy  ones.  That  was  the  underlying  cause  of 
the  great  trouble  at  Pullman  a  few  years  ago;  and  I  believe,  as  a  rule,  unless 
tenants  are  perfectly  free  to  come  and  ^o  when  they  please,  or  hire  where  they 
choose,  it  has  a  tendency  to  create  ill  feeling  between  the  employer  and  employee. 
It  is  one  of  the  irritating  factors  in  modern  industry.  It  has  worked  well  in 
places  and  badly  in  others. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Do  you  not  believe  that  the  tenements  and  the  store, 
in  connection  with  the  work,  are  sometimes  used  to  coerce  employees  to  yield  to 
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oertain  things?— A.  I  have  no  donbt  about  it.  As  I  said,  it  is  one  of  the  irritating 
factors  in  modem  indnstry,  and  I  should  be  perfectly  glad  to  see  both  sides,  the 
two  sides  of  the  equation,  separate.  Let  the  mannfactorer  go  on  manufacturing, 
and  let  the  man  live  where  he  pleases;  but  when  it  sometimes  happens  in  the 
establishment  of  a  manufacturing  plant  that  there  are  no  accommodations  for 
the  workingmen,  the  coloration  has  to  establish  tenements. 

Mr.  Ratchford.  Before  we  pass  this  over — I  do  not  wish  to  consume  too  much 
of  the  time — ^I  want  to  sav  a  word  on  the  question  of  tenements.  I  grant  you 
there  are  instances  in  which  the  employer  can  not  well  secure  the  services  of  the 
number  of  men  he  wishes  to  employ  until  he  furnishes  them  with  those  accom- 
modations— ^tenement  houses.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  have  been,  it  is  not 
his  right  to  supply  these  houses  that  we  have  fought  or  contended  against;  it  is 
the  abuse  of  that  right.  I  want  to  refer  the  commission,  and  particularly  Colonel 
Wrisht,  to  two  cases  which  I  have  in  mind.  I  know  of  one  instance  where  an 
employee  was  forced  to  pay  rent  for  a  companytenement  while  he  lived  in  his 
own  bouse  before  he  could  secure  employment.  He  had  to  agree  to  the  pa3nnent 
of  rent  for  a  house  which  he  did  not  occupv.  There  is  one  case  of  the  abuse  of 
that  system.  I  know  of  another  instance,  where  the  company  owns  the  land  and 
the  houses  as  well,  and  if  any  of  their  tenants  become  dissatisfied  with  the  house 
tbev  are  living  in,  the  comx>anv  will  give  them  a  lease  on  the  land  for  five  years 
to  Duild  any  kind  of  a  house  they  wish,  but  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  the 
proper^  reverts  back  to  the  company  with  the  improvements.  The  house,  if  you 
please,  onilt  by  the  wages  of  the  workin^pnan,  falls  back  into  the  hands  of  the 
companv.  These  are  two  gross  abuses  which  I  wished  to  point  out  to  Mr.  Wright 
and  to  the  commission. 

ICr.  Wright.  These  are  the  very  reasons  that  I  am  not  in  favor  of  companies 
paying  out  wages  with  one  hand  and  receiving  profits  from  employees  with  the 
other.    Those  abuses  have  be^  quite  frequent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  That  next  topic  (21),**  relative  rates  of  wages  during  the  i»ast 
fifty  years,'*  can  you  give  the  commission  any  sources  of  information  on  that  sub- 
ject—ratwS  of  wages  as  compared  with  ten  and  twenty  years  ago? — A.  You  will 
find  very  many  collections  of  rates  of  wages  in  the  different  State  bureau  reports, 
and  espedally  those  of  Mr.  Wadlin,  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  the  Connecticut 
bureau,  and  in  some  of  the  western  ones.  You  will  also  find  a  very  elaborate 
collection  in  the  Aldrich  report,  which  covers  the  x)eriod  from  1840  to  1891.  There 
has  been  no  very  extensive  collection  of  rates  of  wages  since  1890  and  1891  by  any- 
body, and  the  gross  wages  paid  can  not  be  ascertained  except  by  the  census. 
Taking  the  census  for  a  x)eriod  of  years,  you  can  get  at  the  aggregate  of  wages 
paid,  and  secure  a  quotient,  of  more  or  less  value,  rejpresenting  the  earnings  under 
different  industries  at  the  different  periods.  This  is  rather  of  a  vicious  quotient 
at  times,  but  at  Hie  same  time  it  is  indicative.  The  rates  of  wages  of  skilled 
laborers,  carpenters,  bricklayers,  xiainters,  etc.,  have  been  stated  in  our  bulletin 
Ko.  18  from  1870  to  1898,  a  period  of  twentv-eight  years,  showing  that,  so  far  as 
that  class  of  labor  is  concerned,  and  for  a  few  cities,  the  increase  since  1870  has 
bran  about  10  per  cent.  That  must  not  be  applied  to  all  the  industries  of  the 
copntry,  but  only  to  what  it  professes;  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  it  is  very  nearly  correct.  There  has  been  a  constant  decrease  in  wages 
for  the  last  five  years. 

Q,  Decrease? — A.  Decrease  since  1893;  since  the  depression  began;  and  in  some 
trades  there  is  going  on  a  recuperation  of  that  wage,  but  it  has  not  been  general 
yet.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  many  trades  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  especiidly  in*  productive  employments,  while  skilled  trades,  like  those 
applied  to  building,  eto.,  have  not  yet  felt  that  so  much;  so  that  while  this  shows 
only  a  10  per  cent  increase  since  1870,  and  a  slight  decrease  since  1893  in  produc- 
tive industry,  there  has  been  more  or  less  increase. 

(j.  Would  this  commlEeion  be  warranted,  on  the  basis  of  existing  information, 
in  making  a  positive  statement  in  any  report  that  there  had  been,  on  the  whole, 
an  increase  of  wages  in  ten  years,  as  compared  with  twenty  years?^A.  I  think 
so.   I  do  not  think  that  can  be  gainsaid  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  in  the  printing  offices  in  the  large  cities, 
in  tiie  newspaper  offices  in  Chicago,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  and  other 
large  cities  that  the  scale  of  wages  that  is  now  in  existence  is  the  Fame  scale  that 
▼as  in  existence  at  the  beginning  of  the  late  depression  in  1893.  and  that  there  has 
been  no  change?  If  the  scales  have  been  mamtained  in  all  those  places,  do  you 
^w  of  any  other  reason  to  ^ve  for  that  than  the  fact  that  the  printers  in  those 
places  are  thoroughly  organized?— A.  Those  two  things  exist.  Whether  one  is 
the  cause  of  the  other  or  not  I  can  not  say.  The  fact  that  the  printers  are  thor- 
ong^y  organized  must  be  accepted  as  a  powerful  influence  in  keeping  that  scale 
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np*    Whether  it  is  the  sole  influence  or  not  of  course  would  be  outaide  of  any 
human  wisdom  to  say. 

Q.  Those  scales  have  been  maintained?— A.  They  have  been  maintained. 

Q.  While  in  many  other  trades  they  have  gone  down? — ^A.  While  in  other 
trades  they  have  dropped;  most  of  them,  not  all. 

Q.  I  was  ^oing  to  aak  you  if  you  did  not  think  that  was  a  good  ar^^oment  for 
labor  organization? — A»  The  experience  of  the  typographical  union  everywhere  is 
one  of  the  strongest  arguments  which  can  generally  be  brought  forward  in  f ayor 
of  unions.  Their  management  has  been  of  such  a  charactw  that  it  has  stimu- 
lated others  in  the  same  direction,  and  not  only  that,  but  has  removed  a  great 
many  of  the  objections  of  employers  themselves  to  unions.  They  are  very  glad 
alwa^^  to  have  the  cooperation  of  unions  when  they  are  conducted  by  men  of 
sufficient  business  experience  to  understand  the  conditions  of  production.  The 
same  was  true  of  the  glass  trade  years  a^.  The  experience  of  the  jB^Lass-blowera' 
union  and  the  manufacturers  was  practically  that  of  the  tyxK)graphical  union  and 
the  employers  to-day.  Thejr  got  into  difficulty  by  mismanagement,  but  that  did 
not  ar^e  against  the  principle  involved.  Manufacturers  were  as  glad  to  have 
the  imions  as  the  unions  were  to  have  organization.  They  repeated  the  expe- 
rience of  the  English  trade  xmions.  It  is  largely  a  question  of  business  conduct 
and  management,  and  when  the  two  see  their  interests— not  to  be  identical,  for  I 
never  have  believed  in  the  interests  of  labor  and  capital  being  identical,  tot 
reciprocal — ^when-  the^  understand  that  principle,  the  trade  unions  and  the 
employers  set  on  all  right. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  The  statement  made  by  the  Colonel  in  reference  to 
the  advance  of  wages  in  the  last  twenty  years  has  a  general  meaning;  it  is  not 
true  of  all  branches  of  trade? — A.  Of  course  not.  There  have  been  ups  and  downs 
here  and  there;  but  you  take  the  gross  earnings  of  the  countrv  for  the  last  tw^ity 
yearsj  and  there  has  been  a  marked  increase,  and  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
individual  trades,  .too,  except  in  cases  where  the  industry  has  subsided  or  some 
local  cause  has  interfered  with  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  As  to  (22)  relative  social  condition  of  labor  during  the 
past  nftv  years,  can  you  give  the  commission  sources  of  information  on  that 
topic?— A.  That  follows  (81)  very  well.  It  is  a  fairly  logical  conclusion  that  if 
wages  increase,  the  social  condition  of  the  recipient  increases.  Of  course  you  will 
meet  with  two  statements  on  that  (22).  Statistics  prove  absolutely  the  improve- 
ment in  the  social  and  economic  condition  of  the  wage  earner  during  the  past 
twenty  years.  Philosophy,  from  a  socialistic  point  of  view,  assumeis  the  reverse 
of  that;  but  I  am  in  the  habit  of  adhering  to  the  statistical  point  of  view,  although 
that  does  not  always  show  imderlyixigconditions  and  the  psychological  conditions 
underlying  an  economic  question.  Why  a  thing  is*  done  does  not  conform  very 
well  to  the  statistical  method.  What  is  done  is  generally  obtained  in  that  w«y. 
My  own  observation  and  the  result  of  inquiry  and  study  is  that,  barring  sporadic 
conditions  here  and  there,  the  general  condition  of  mankind  improves  slowly, 
gradually,  but  yet  it  is  improved. 

Q.  Public  education  is  a  very  large  element?— A.  All'the  things  that  we  have. 

Q.  Public  libraries? — ^A.  The  opportunities  for  all  sorts  of  things;  what  the  Gtov- 
emment  does;  what  individuals  do;  the  increased  intelligence  of  all  clas^'^  indi- 
cates "that  general  improvement,  whether  you  take  twenty  years  or  fif*y.  Of 
course  it  is  more  easily  seen  when  you  take  a  wider  period  for  comparison,  say 
fifty  vears.  Sometimes  you  can  see  it  in  ten  or  twenty  years,  because  industry 
may  be  depressed.  There  may  be  financial  crises  the  result  of  which  is  depreeaion, 
but  when  you  take  a  p^od  of  fifty  years  I  think  it  is  susceptible  of  ixjfiitive  proof 
that  the  social  conditions  of  not  onl^  what  we  popularly  speak  of  as  the  working- 
man,  but  of -every  other  man,  have  improved. 

Q.  Taking  this  part  of  the  plan  of  mquiry  only,  have  you  any  suggestions  to 
make  to  the  commission  as  to  its  modification,  or  change,  or  improvement?— A. 
No;  onlv  those  you  have  made.  I  think  it  is  a  very  comprehensive  statement,  and 
covers  the  study  of  the  question  very  thoroughly. 

(Note. — The  foregoing  was  all  the  testimony  given  by  Mi*.  Wright  on  December 
15, 1898.  The  examination  was  resumed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Industrial  Commis- 
sion in  its  offices,  Washington,  D.C., convened  at  2  p.m., Friday, December  17, 
1898,  and  the  following  is  a  report  of  such  further  examination. ) 

Chairman  Kyle.  I  believe  at  the  last  meeting  we  had  the  pleasure  of  listening 
to  Colonel  Wright  and  his  suggestions  with  reference  to  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry 
as  shown  in  the  schedule  for  manufactures.  I  understand  that  the  first  three  points 
were  covered,  namely,  *^  Combinations  of  labor,''  *' Strikes  and  lockouts,"  aad 
'*  Wages  and  methods  of  payment."  We  have  the  pleasure  of  having  him  with  us 
to-da^  a^fain;  and  we  will  proceed  from  that  point,  namely,  subhead  **  Ehnploy^ 
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We  hsre  nothing  like  that?— A.  No. 

(By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  The  Amal^mated  Asaoeiation  is  mled  eatirely  by  a 
alijIiTig  seale,  is  it  not?— -A.  Yes.  The  iron  and  steel  indnstries  establish  a  certain 
ixrioe  as  a  unit  of  inroduction,  and  while  I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  wplied  in  the 
coal  industry,  I  know  it  has  often  been  disonssed.  I  think  yon  can  nnd  plenty  of 
diaeiUBioii  of  the  subject  in  Mr.  Weeks's  works—Joeepb  D.  Weeks. 
(jL  (ByMr.NoBRnL)  Went  into  it  very  thoronghhr?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  BAXCBroiKD.  I  might  say  in  this  connection,  Mr.  Ghaurman,  that  the  slidiiig* 
scala  form  of  wage  rareementB  has  many  adyocates  and  is  looked  upon  by  the 
mxnezB  with  a  great  &al  of  favor.  We  have  endeavored  for  years  to  establish  it, 
but  baTe  failed. 

Mr.  Fabqkjhab.  I  will  inquire  of  Mr.  Batchf  ord,  were  not  a  good  many  of  the 
diseoflsions  in  respect  to  the  sliding  scale  in  his  trade  applied  on  on^mt? 

Mr.  Batchfobd.  No;  thare  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  mining  trade  when 
we  were  supposed  to  have  been  paid  in  proportion  to  the  Yalne  of  a  ton  of  iron, 
but  that  is  apart  of  the  history  of  the  past;  it  has  not  been  practical;  neither  the 
employees  nor  the  employees  have  paia  any  attention  to  it  for  twenty-five  years 
or  moxe.  Since  that  time,  I  miglit  say,  tne  wages  of  miners  have  been  largely 
governed  by  the  strength  of  their  assooiatian,  the  condition  of  the  general  markets, 
and  by  tbe  strength  of  the  operators'  association,  etc.  These  are  the  determining 
factors. 

Mr.  Wright.  I  had  an  impression  when  I  first  spoke  that  ihe  sliding  scale  had 
been  adopted  in  the  coal  trade  on  the  basis  of  |2.50  per  ton,  but  this  may  have 
been  in  the  anthracite  coal  industry. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Nobth.)  As  to  (17)  store  orders  and  paymesit  in  kind,  is  it  not 
true.  Colonel  Wright,  that  that  method  of  payment  is  very  largely  on  the  decrease 
in  this  country?—A.  Yes;  there  are  laws  in  very  many  States  prohibiting  it. 

Q.  Ougbt  it  not  be  prohibited  in  all  States?— A.  Unless  you  have  angels  for 
enqdoyers,  or  do  as  they  did  at  Willimantic  many  years  sgo-^establish  a  store  on 
the  basis  of  6  per  cent  advance  an  the  cost,  and  run  it  for  the  advantage  of  the 
employees  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  profit  for  the  emidoyers.  It  might  oe  made 
one  of  the  most  beneficent  things.  You  will  find  it  pretty  well  discussed  in  some 
of  the  State  bureau  reports,  ana  the  laws  prohibiting  it  and  trying  to  regulate  it, 
altlio>agh  they  are  evaded  in  mairf  instances.  It  is  a  ver^  temnting  thing  to  run 
*'  phiok  me  stores^'*  as  they  are  called,  and  get  a  pco&t  winch  helps  out  the  loss  on 
tlw  coat  of  prodnotion  sometimes.  It  might  be  made  a  very  benencent  institution. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  fiLBMNBDT.)  Is  not  what  yon  say—that  it  might  be  made  a  very 
benefibent  institution  in  moduction— •illustrated  by  the  workings  in  the  War 
Department,  where  the  onBicerB  in  barracks  having  their  families  with  them, 
receive  everything  they  need  to  purchase  tear  the  living  at  about  one^half  the  cost 
to  other  citizens  in  the  same  city?-— A.  Oh,  yeif;  if  the  corporation  will  bnv  goods 
for  cash  and  sell  them  simply  at  an  advance  to  pay  the  expense  of  handling,  it 
would  be  a  very  great  benefit  to  the  consumer. 

Q.  That  is  what  the  War  Dej^artment  does?— A.  That  is  just  about  what  the 
War  Department  does,  and  that  is  what  some  manufacturing  companies  do. 

In  re^^rd  to  the  ''living  wage,"  I  would  say  there  have  oeen  some  recent  dis- 
ouflBions  on  that  which  are  very  intelligent,  and  am>licable  both  in  this  country 
sad  in  England.  If  the  commission  would  like,  I  md  look  up  the  exact  citations 
and  send  tneno.  to  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratcbvobd.  )  Before  we  passfrom  thequestion  of  store  orders  and  pay- 
ment in  kind,  I  should  like  to  hear  the  opinion  of  CSolonel  Wright  on  one  or  two 
ptuBseaof  that  question.  I  want  to  ask  if  there  is  not,  where  suehsyBtem  of  payment 
IS  in  vogiK,  an  incentive  to  the  employer  to  fill  his  mine  or  factory  with  men,  and,  in 
thoroBoond  place,  is  not  a  great  injury  thereby  done  to  his  competitor  who  is  not 
operatinr  such  a  store,  by  reason  of  his  ainUty  to  put  cheaper'  articles  on  the 
markat  urough  the  advantages  of  his  store?  In  other  words,  by  operating  a  store 
in  connection  with  his  works,  we  find  tiiat  he  is  sometimes  able  to  sell  his  product 
at  a  less  price  than  his  Gomi>etitar,  and  look  to  the  store  for  his  profits. — A.  All 
those  objections  exist  in  a  very  grave  degree,  and  they  are  the  things,  connected 
with  one  other,  which  have  condemned  the  system.  As  I  said,  only  when  the 
company  store  is  run  in  th\>  interest  of  the  employees  absolutely  can  it  be  con- 
sidered a  beneficent  custom;  and.  even  run  on  the  best  possible  basis  it  might 
intecf  ere  in  a  competitive  way  with  somebody  keeping  store  in  that  neighbor- 
hood; but  the  interest  of  every  consumer  is  to  get  his  goods  at  as  low  price  as  he 
can*  The  stocking  of  a  store  with  a  cheap  grade  of  goods  has  been  a  very  grave 
fault  in  this  system,  and  the  company-store  managers,  or  the  oorporationB  mn« 
ma^  them,  ha^e-been  able  to  recoup  losses  throng  the  store,  thus  enabling  them 
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to  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress,  has  examined  very  critically  the  effect  of  machin- 
ery on  the  time,  labor,  and  monev  cost  of  production.  We  were  able  to  find 
nearly  700  instances  in  which  nearly  correct  comparisons  could  be  made  relative 
to  hand  and  machinery  production.  This  reiwrt  will  enable  you  to  study  (25) 
with  the  li^ht  of  the  very  latest  information  that  can  be  obtained.  There  are 
many  articles  in  the  magazines  and  reviews  taking  up  the  two  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  effects  of  improved  machinery. 

Under  (26)  '*  Effects  of  employment  of  women  an^  children  on  themselves,'* 
you  will  find  little  direct  information,  because  that  is  a  moral  question  and  hardly 
amenable  to  the  statistical  method.  Nevertheless,  through  tne  English  reports 
and  our  fourth  and  eleventh'  annual  reports,  you  will  find  some  facts  which  will 
be  of  great  value  to  you  in  formulating  conclusions,  especially  in  relation  to  the 
effect  of  the  employment  of  women  and  children  on  male  employment.  Yon 
will  find  there,  and  in  general,  in  studying  what  facts  are  available  on  this  subject, 
that  the  employment  of  women  and  children  has  not,  as  a  rule,  displaced  male 
employment  to  an^  great  degree,  for  it  is  learned  that  women  are  gradually  tak- 
ing the  place  of  children,  the  number  of  children  employed  graduaUy  decreasing, 
and  that  in  some  instances,  like  the  laundry  business,  you  will  find  that  men  are 
crowding  women  out.  So  that  on  the  whole— balancing  the  business,  without 
reference  to  individuals— you  will  find  that  the  displacement  of  men  by  the 
employment  of  women  is  not  alarming;  and,  again,  that  as  men  step  up  into  higher 
employment  on  account  of  modem  methods,  like  engineering  enterprises,  the 
establishment  of  railroads  and  the  introduction  of  electricity,  all  of  which  have 
called  into  employment  vast  numbers  of  men  without  displacing  anybody,  but 
under  circumstances  where  higher  wages  are  paid,  women  have  followed  aJong 
behind  them. 

Under  (27),  the  school  age  of  children  in  the  several  States  varies.  It  is  safe, 
though,  to  say  that  the  school  age  on  the  whole,  or  taking  the  average  of  the 
Stat^,  is  from  5  to  20  years.  Some  States  range  from  6  to  18,  some  from  6  to  21, 
but  on  the  whole  5  to  20  would  be  considered  as  a  fair  average  statement  of  the 
school  age  in  the  different  States. 

Under  (28)  "  Causes  of  irregularity  of  employment,"  I  would  refer  you  to  our 
first  annual  report,  which  related  to  industrial  depressions.  It  was  impossible 
there,  and  it  has  been  impossible  since,  to  make  a  concrete  statement  as  to  any 
particular  cause  or  a  few  of  the  causes  which  produce  irregularity  of  employ- 
ment. The  causes  are  almost  as  numerous  as  the  industries  of  the  country,  but, 
as  a  rule,  if  there  can  be  any  general  statement  made,  you  will  find,  on  examining 
the  information,  that  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  results  of  financial  crises,  the 
competition  between  different  countries,  and  the  overplanting  of  industries;  and 
you  will  find  another  most  interesting  result  from  the  studies  of  these  questions, 
as  shown  in  that  report,  and  in  the  French  reports  relating  to  industriiJ  depres- 
sions, which  are  of  very  great  value — that  each  of  the  great  countrfes  given  to* 
mechanical  production,  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  and  Ger- 
many, and  now  Austria,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  Italy  (and  Russia  is  coming  into 
the  circle) ,  that  each  has  striven  to  produce  all  it  wants  itself,  and  has  succeeded 
to  such  an  extent  that  each  is  reaching  out  for  a  foreign  market  for  its  surplus. 
That  state  of  affairs  in  the  industrial  world  must  be  considered  as  the  chief  cause 
of  irregularity  of  employment,  if  any  one  cause  can  be  called  the  chief.  But  the 
study  of  it  you  will  find  aided  by  the  documents  and  works  already  in  existence, 
and  for  which  I  will  give  vou  si)ecific  references. 

The  **  average  days  employed  in  the  year,'  is  fully  stated  in  the  Eleventh  Census 
for  that  year,  and  in  subsequent  reports  of  the  different  States  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  you  will  find  that  they  range  in  different  industries  from  250  to  313,  with 
the  general  average  of  about  288  or  292.  That  question  is  very  fully  discussed 
and  analyzed  in  the  ai*ticles  in  The  Forum,  to  which  I  have  called  attention. 

Under  (30),  relating  to  apprenticeship,  I  would  refer  you  to  our  second  special 
report,  which  contains  a  very  complete  compilation  of  all  the  labor  laws  of  the 
different  States  and  of  the  United  States,  and  in  one  of  the  editions  a  general 
statement  of  the  apprenticeship  laws;  and  you  will  find  that  the  whole  question 
of  apprenticeship  is  one  which  is  being  relegated  to  the  past,  and  that  other  meth- 
ods of  teaching  men  skilled  trades  are  taking  the  place  of  the  old-fashioned 
apprenticeship.  You  will  also  find,  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject  in  some 
works  on  labor  and  economics,  that  the  apprenticeship  system  has  been  outg^wn 
on  account  of  its  being  in  a  certain  sense  a  robbery  or  the  apprentice;  that  is,  he 
is  kept  at  apprenticeship  wages  long  after  he  is  a  skilled  faoorer,  which  under 
modem  methods  does  not  occur.  The  regulations  of  the  different  States  are  con- 
tained in  the  volumes  to  which  I  have  called  attention. 

Under  *'  Hours  of  labor,'  you  will  find  they  range  from  56  per  week  in 
New  Jersey  to  62  and  65  in  some  of  the  Southern  States.     They  vary  in  the 
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several  States  as  I  have  stated,  bnt  in  hardly  any  State  is  there. direct  pro- 
vision that  a  certain  number  of  hours  shall  constitute  a  day  s  work,  except  in 
thia  respect — ^that  when  any  contract  is  made  providing  for  a  day's  work, 
without  specifying  the  number  of  hours,  a  certain  number  of  hours  shall  be 
construed  as  a  day's  labor.  This  varies  from  8  to  10.  In  the  Eastern  States  58 
hours  a  week  constitutes  the  usual  working  time  in  the  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, while  in  New  Jersey  it  is  56,  and  in  some  of  the  Southern  States,  where 
there  is  no  law,  they  work  60  to  62  or  63  hours  a  week,  but  *aro  gradually,  or 
perhaps  rapidly,  coming  to  the  60-hour8-a-week  basis.  You  will  also  find  that 
the  hours  of  labor  have  been  regulated  by  custom  and  by  economic  conditions 
before  the  law  8tepx)ed  in  to  make  any  emphatic  declaration,  as  a  rule.  In 
some  States  there  are  laws  regulating  Sunday  labor,  and  they  are  almost  univer- 
sally applied  to  industries  or  callings  which  do  not  affect  production.  There 
is  hardly  any  Sunday  labor  in  the  United  States  in  the  productive  industries; 
it  is  mostly  found  in  what  we  call  personal  service— domestic  service,  barber 
shops,  and  such  matters,  where  the  service  is  rendered  to  an  individu^  in  a 
personal  way,  not  in  the  way  of  production.  This  question  has  been  quite  fully 
discussed  in  some  of  the  State  labor  reports,  and  the  facts  given  both  for  produc- 
tive industri^  and  nersonal  service.  There  is  also  a  compilation  bringing  these 
facts  together,  by  Mr.  Crafts,  who  is  at  the  head  of  t-ne  bureau  called  the 
"  Bureau  of  Reform,"  I  think  in  this  city.  In  some  of  the  economic  works,  espe- 
cially those  of  Mr.  Gunton,  of  New  York,  you  will  find  the  question  under  (§3) 
pretty  fully  discussed  as  to  the  arguments  for  and  against  a  shorter  workday. 
There  are  advocates  for  and  against  shortening  a  day's  work,  but  I  believe  it  is  the 
general  conclusion  of  all  that  as  machinery  is  more  and  more  applied,  the  lengtl* 
of  the  day  must,  as  a  matter  of  economy  and  physical  necessity,  be  shortened. 
I  think  there  is  no  very  general  opposition  to  that  view,  especially  on  the  part 
of  economists. 

Under  (34),  relating  to  sweat  shops,  you  will  find  that  in  England  and  in  this 
country  the  subject  has  been  pretty  well  discussed  and  the  facts  collected,  and 
that  so  far  the  methods  of  factory  inspection,  as  they  exist  in  England  and 
this  country,  wherever  there  are  boards  of  factory  inspectors,  extending  the  fac- 
tory law  to  the  home  manufacturer  of  goods,  especially  as  to  clothing  (what  is 
Sopularly  known  as  the  "  sweating  system  '*  of  production) ,  have,  in  a  very  large 
egree,  lessened  the  evils  which  grow  out  of  tne  sweat-shop  system.  A  sweat 
shop  is  a  little  difficult  to  define ;  but  in  general  terms  it  means  where  a  man 
takes  a  subcontract  and  then  sublets  again  to  somebody  who  is  obliged,  in  order 
to  make  a  margin  between  his  contract  and  the  other  man's  contract,  to  employ 
the  cheapest  kind  of  labor  and  thus  recoup  himself .  He  therefore  crowds  people 
into  small  rooms,  and  there  they  labor.  They  are  usually  the  cheapest  class  of 
working  people  in  the  great  cities,  and  this  particular  system  is  found  more 
largely  in  the  clothing  trade  than  anywhere  else ;  but,  curiously  enough,  not  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  lowest  fprades  of  clothing.  You  will  fina  in  Chicago  and 
Philadelphia,  and  other  large  cities  where  the  sweat  shops  exist,  that  the  sweat- 
ers are  at  work  often  on  the  best  class  of  clothing,  sold  as  the  highest  grade. 

Q.  (By  Chairman  Kylb.)  The  question  is  arismg  in  the  min&  of  some  as  to 
how  far  we'should  go  into  this  suoject  as  a  commission.  Do  you  not  think  that 
is  a  xiroper  question  for  investigation  by  this  conmiission? — A.  If  there  is  any- 
thing 'vimich  you  can  recommend  in  the  way  of  legislation  anywhere  along  the 
lines  of  the  various  syllabi,  I  should  say  it  relates  to  the  reform  of  the  sweat-shop 
system,  because  it  is  one.  of  those  systems  of  the  labor  problem  which  can  be 
reachM  bylaw.  The  extension  of  the  factory-inspection  laws  to  include  the 
swe^t  shops  is  probably  the  chief  cure  for  that  evil.  There  are  not  many  laws 
now  in  this  country  making  tlus  application  of  the  factory -inspection  regulations. 
They  exist  in  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and,  maybe,  in  Dlmois  and  some  other 
States.  Certain  laws  which  were  intended  to  take  cognizance  of  that  particular 
feature  of  production,  so  far  as  hours  of  labor  were  concerned,  were  declared  by 
the  supreme  court  of  Illinois  to  be  unconstitutional.  Whether  the  laws  could 
be  unified  throughout  the  country  depends,  of  course,  upon  State  action,  but  cer- 
tainly there  is  a  very  prolific  field  for  recommendation  iQong  very  practical  lines. 
The  information  as  to  the  extent  and  evils  of  sweat  shops  can  be  obtained  from 
the  different  State  reports,  e8X)ecially  for  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Illinois,  and 
perhaps  some  others,  and  from  some  of  the  bulletins  of  our  own  J^epartment. 

In  "  (Cooperation,  premium  payments, profit  sharing,  etc.,"  you  will  find  a  body 
of  information  which  will  be  ample  for  the  work  of  the  commission,  I  should 
say,  and  especially  in  the  work  published  by  Mr.  N.  P.  Gilman,  in  which  he  has 
brought  into  smaU  compass  the  conditions  as  to  the  various  experiments  relative 
to  profit  sharing  that  have  occurred  in  the  old  country  and  in  this.  Cooperation 
is  more  genezally  discussed  in  English  works  than  in  American,  because  there  is 
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little  or  no  cooperation  in  America.  That  has  never  been  successfol  on  a  large 
scale.  Coox)eration  in  England,  as  it  is  called,  is  not  cooperation.  The  great 
cooperation  stores,  both  retail  and  wholesale,  which  are  doing  a  vast  business, 
having  their  branches  in  all  countries  of  the  world,  owning  their  own  ships  and 
all  that,  are  plans  for  the  distribution  of  goods,  and  can  not  be  called  practical 
cooperation.    Growing  out  of  those  experiments  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 

Practical  cooperation  m  production,  and  the  reports  of  the  cooperative  congrras, 
les  of  which  you  can  easily  secure,  will  give  you  all  the  information  you  desire 
relative  to  cooperation  in  England.  There  are  private  works  also  on  the  subject, 
although  there  are  very  few  in  this  country.  A  few  months  ago  the  Department 
of  Labor  published  an  account  of  the  principal  experiments  as  they  now  are  being 
carried  on  in  this  country,  and  the  mformation  can  be  easily  laid  before  you. 
There  are  other  plans  than  profit  sharing  and  cooperation,  especially  those  called 
industrial  copartnership.  They  are  in  practice  and  in  all  essentials  profit-sharing 
experiments,  only  the  projectors  prefer  the  title  of  industrial  copartnership  to 
profit  sharing,  and  the  features  of  the  contracts  under  which  they  are  carried ont 
are  varied  to  some  extent. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.  )  Is  that  in  the  United  States?— A.  United  States,  and 
in  England,  too. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Would  you  suggest  that  the  term  ''industrial  copart- 
nership "  be  added  to  the  title? — A.  I  think  I  would.  I  think  you  could  interest 
some  parties  by  that.  There  is  a  work  which  you  want,  which  discusses  the 
copar^ership,  so  far  as  it  can  be  discussed,  and  it  is  a  very  interesting  work,  by 
Henry  D.  Lloyd,  entitled  *'  Labor  Copartnership."    It  is  just  out. 

The  old-age  and  service  pensions,  industrial  insurance  and  State  insurance,  are 
largely  German  methods,  and  the  information  is  very  full  and  complete  on  that 
subject,  and  will  be  found  in  one  of  the  special  reports  of  our  Department  and  in 
English  and  American  works  of  recent  date  comprehending  the  facts  of  the  exper- 
iments or  the  exx)erience  of  Q«rmany  down  to  the  present  year,  so  that  you  will 
have  no  difficulty  whatever  in  getting  at  that  subject.  The  subject  of  industrial 
insurance  is  another  matter  and  lardly  belongs  here.  Industrial  insurance  means 
the  insurance  of  children  by  their  parents,  so  that  in  case  of  death  they  shall  have 
a  sufficient  amount  of  money  for  a  decent  and  respectable  burial.  That  is  what 
is  meant  by  ''  industrial  insurance.*' 

Q.  (By  Senator  Daniel.)  Industrial  insurance  was  supposed  to  apply  to  those 
cases  where  people  of  modest  means  provided  for  burials  and  thin^  of  that 
sort? — ^A.  Yes;  industrial  insurance  belongs  to  that  topic.  It  is  a  subject  of  life 
insuram;e.  It  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  subject  and  has  been  fully  discussed 
lately  ill  a  few  articles  and  books,  so  that  you  can  get  at  it  if  you  wish.  It  beurs 
upon  the  condition  of  laboring  people  the  same  as  life  insurance  does.  I  under- 
stand by  *'  industrial  insurance    the  insurance  of  children. 

State  insurance  means  what  we  have  been  talking  about  in  the  way  of  old-age 
and  service  i)ensions,  and  insurance  by  the  State  against  accidents,  as  conducted 
in  Germany,  I  suppose,  and  the  works  to  which  I  have  referred  will  give  you  full 
information  on  tluit  subject. 

Under  '^  Immigration  and  education,"  as  a  basic  work,  I  would  su|B^gest  a  publi- 
cation entitled  Immigration  and  Emigration,  by  Professor  Mayo-Smitli,  of  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York.  On  the  particular  features  of  immigration  you  will 
find  most  of  the  information  in  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  now  of  the  Comniissioner-General  of  Immigration,  of 
the  same  Department.  I  know  of  no  statistical  information  that  will  help  you  in 
discussing  the  effect  of  immign'ation  or  of  education  on  washes  or  on  the  morale  of 
the  people.  Those  are  features  that  belong  to  the  realm  of  deduction,  because  it 
is  difficult  to  tell  what  would  have  happened  if  something  else  had  not  occurred, 
and  the  statistical  method  fails  when  you  undertake  to  explain  what  wages  would 
have  obtained  if  there  had  not  been  any  immi^ation.  It  is  a  subtle  question  on 
which  minds  differ  and  on  which  information  is  almost  lacking. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Are  there  any  fibres  or  statistics  to  show  to  what 
extent  immigrants  come  to  this  country  and  go  into  the  various  employments? — ^A. 
The  facts  as  to  distribution  .of  foreign  elements  among  our  industries  is  clearly 
laid  out  in  some  articles,  to  which  I  will  refer  the  Commission.  I  know  of  no 
official  document  that  gives  that  calculation,  but  it  is  easily  made.  I  think  in  a 
special  report  in  the  Eleventh  Census,  on  occupations,  that  question  was  touched, 
but  the  percentage  of  the  foreign  bom  which  enters  into  each  of  our  great  branches 
of  industry,  like  agiiculture,  manufactures,  etc.,  can  be  easily  stated,  so  you  can 
see  the  effect  of  immi^ation  so  far  as  the  distribution  is  concerned.  It  is  not 
very  satisfactory,  yet  it  is  indicative.  The  census  classification  is  much  more  sat- 
isfactory, because  it  takes  up  the  living  foreign  bom,  and  not  those  who  have 
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come  in  at  different  times.    I  will  give  you  all  the  references  possible  on  that 
sobject. 

Under  (38)  ''Suggestions  for  the  regulation  of  immigration/'  the  Treasury 
Department  has  oTOred  various  suggestions  at  different  times,  and  committees  of 
bom  Houses  of  Congress  have  a  vast  amount  of  information  on  that  subject.  It 
is  hardly  one  that  relates  to  the  collection  of  information,  except  in  an  indirect  way. 

*' Colored  labor"  has  been  classified  by  Mr.  Henry  Gannett  in  the  brochure  he 
{^enured  for  the  Slater  Fund  trustees,  and  can  be  obtained  of  Dr.  J.  S.  M.  Curry, 
of  wis  city.  The  amount  of  colored  labor,  however,  is  not  ascertainable  in  a  very 
direct  way.  Tou  will  find  in  studying  that  subject  that  the  Commission  might 
make  some  original  inquiries,  i>erhaps,  that  will  be  of  great  service.  You  will 
fold  that  the  cok>red  labor  of  the  Soutn  is  being  brought  into  mechanical  industry 
to  a  certain  extent,  and  the  effects  of  it  can  best  be  ascertained  by  an  examination 
of  manu&u^tures  in  the  Southern  States.  In  the  North  there  is  a  constant  move- 
ment out  of  certain  kinds  of  industries  by  colored  men,  especiallv  in  what  you 
might  can  the  border  States  of  the  colored  question,  like  Pennsylvania.  What 
causes  this  movement  out  of  certain  industries  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  It  is 
nevertheless  true  that  in  many  branches  which  they  occupied  formerly,  in  a  city 
like  Riiladelphia,  they  are  rarely  found  now — ^no  great  number. 

The  subh^^  (^1) ''  Sufficiency  of  public-school  faciUties  "  and  (42)  '*  Suitability 
of  public-school  instruction  to  needs  of  working  people  "  are  questions  for  discus- 
sion, and  the  Commissioner  of  E2ducation  can  give  you  more  information  than  can 
L  I  shsdl  be  obliged  to  refer  you  to  his  reports.  They  are  very  full,  showing  the 
extent  of  educational  cai>acities  in  the  various  States,  and  the  number  of  chil- 
dren of  school  age  that  are  not  accommodated  by  school  facilities. 

In  regard  to  (42)  ''  Suitability  of  public-school  instruction  to  needs  of  working 
people,*^  I  tiiink  you  will  find  in  our  eighth  annual  report  the  information  gath- 
erea  under  special  instruction  of  Congress  on  industrial  education.  It  was  a  can- 
vass df  the  subject,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  showing  the  extent  to  which  manual 
training  and  other  industrial  teaching  had  been  introduced  into  the  public  schools. 
It  also  took  up  the  whole  subject  mdicated  by  (43)  ''Trade  schools;  technical 
edncation.*'  Taking  that  volume,  in  connection  with  the  reports  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  and  two  or  three  standard  works  by  educators  in  industiial  lines, 
like  those  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Hamm,  and  Professor  Woodward,  of  St.  Louis,  who 
is  at  the  head  of  the  manual  training  school  of  Washington  University,  you  will 
be  able  to  put  your  hands  at  once  upon  all. the  available  information  which  you 
will  need.  The  question  of  trade  schools,  in  their  influence  upon  the  apprentice- 
ship system,  and  of  teaching  boys  special  skilled  trades,  is  a  two-sided  one,  per- 
haps. The  trade  schools  that  have  been  oi^nized  in  this  country,  while  few  in 
number,  and  almost  entirely  confined  to  ^w  York  and  Philadelphia,  have  been 
successful  and  have  helped  many  a  boy  to  good  wages.  Trade  schools  abroad, 
however,  you  will  find  are  far  more  numerous  than  in  this  country,  and  more 
generally  patronized,  and  especially  in  some  of  the  continental  countries,  by  the 
governments  themselves.  AH  this  matter,  however,  is  laid  out  in  the  report  to 
which  I  referred  you. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  ask  Colonel  Wright  a 
question  in  regard  to  this  subdivision  (38).  l&ecent  attempts  to  amend  the  immi- 
gration laws  nave  failed,  and  I  think  there  is  an  impression  out  that  the  influ- 
ences which  have  defeated  those  attempts  are  the  Gherman  steamship  lines.  Do 
yon  think  we  might  get  information  on  this  head  in  regard  to  that  matter  that 
would  be  of  value  to  the  country — enlighten  the  country  as  to  the  influences  that 
defeat  proposed  immigration  laws?— A.  I  think  you  will  find  ample  information 
through  the  office  of  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration  in  the  Treasury 
Department,  and  from  the  immigration  officers  at  great  ports.  They,  I  believe, 
have  been  very  close  students,  so  far  as  their  official  duties  have  sJlowed,  of  this 
question  of  steamship  influence  in  securing  patronage  for  their  various  lines.  I 
have  felt  for  many  years,  x)er8onally,  that  it  was  just  there  that  the  chief  difficulty 
lay,  and  that  with  the  regulation  of  steamship  hues  many  of  the  attempts  to  reg- 
ulate immigration  wouldbe  accomplished.  Y  ou  will  find  that  all  through  eastern 
Europe,  at  the  present  day  and  for  the  last  five  or  ten  years,  the  steamship  com- 
panies have  their  agents  diumming  up  passengers,  and  that  when  you  can  bring 
a  passenger  from  northern  Italy  to  Clucago  for  the  same  amount  that  it  would 
cost  one  of  us  to  go  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  the  influence  of  the  lines  becomes 
very  emphatically  expressed.  I  do  not  remember  any  attempt  in  the  way  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  meet  that  point,  although  I  think  it  was  discussed  fully  in 
the  Senate  in  the  Fiflhr-fourth  (Congress. 

9*  (By  Chairman  Kyle.)  Do  you  regard  the  report  of  the  Immigration  Com- 
mission of  1888  or  1889  as  being  ftdl  and  comprehensive?— A.  I  think  that  was  a 
very  excellent  report. 
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Q.  And  the  minority  report  pablished  at  the  same  time— does  not  that  cover 
the  point  raised  by  Mr.  Kennedy? — A.  I  think  it  does.  All  the  attempts  np  to 
the  present  time  to  regulate  immigration  have  not  succeeded  in  keeping  out  a 
sufficient  number  of  inmii^rants  to  pay  for  the  attempt,  except  so  far  as  defective 
classes  are  concerned.  It  is  a  pretty  far-reaching  question,  but  there  is  informa- 
tion enough  on  it  to  satisfy  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Batch  FORD.  I  wish  to  offer  a  suggestion,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point, 
before  we  pass  over  the  question  of  education:  The  idea  is  conveved  to  my  mind 
that  the  Commission  endeavors  to  find  what  the  advantages  of  education  for  the 
working  people  are  in  different  industrial  centers.  Our  topics  are  confined  to 
public  schools  and  trade  schools.  The  idea  suggests  itself  to  me  that  it  would  be 
well  to  amend  that  part  of  our  plan  of  inquiry  by  adding  another  topic,  and  mak- 
ing it  read  ''  Public  libraries  or  reading  rooms."  That  is  a  facility  of  education, 
and  a  facility  which  the  working  people  in  many  instances,  to  my  personal  knowl- 
edge, avail  themselves  of  very  large  y.  Young  men  who  are  obliged  to  work 
during;  the  day,  and  who  are  anxious  to  acquire  an  education,  will  attend  these 
libraries  or  reading  rooms  in  the  evenings.  I  believe  it  will  be  a  question  of 
importance  to  the  Commission  to  ascertain  about  how  much  these  institutions  are 
pati*onized  and  how  generally  they  are  used. 

Colonel  Wright.  I  was  going  to  suggest  that  manual  traising  be  inserted, 
which  will  cover  all  the  rest;  because  a  trade  school — a  technical  education — ^the 
work  of  trade  schools  and  technical  education  does  not  apply  to  manual  training. 
Manual  training  is  carried  on  in  the  public  schools  with  the  view  to  familiaiizing 
young  people  with  the  use  of  tools  without  any  particular  product. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Will  that  cover  the  point?— A.  You  will  find  the 
information  relative  to  public  libraries  and  reading  rooms  in  some  degree  in  the 
repoils  of  the  Commist^.ioner  of  Education,  and  tor  certain  States  you  will  find 
them  discussed  in  the  local  reports. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  I  would  like  to  inouire:  Would  it  not  be  well  to  add 
to  this  "  Public  libraries,  reading  rooms,  and  lyceums?'*  Then  you  have  all  the 
mechanical  exercises. — A.  It  would  make  that  topic  all  the  more  comprehensive. 
I  made  a  report  some  years  ago  on  that  very  subject — how  far  libraries,  reading 
rooms,  lyceums,  and  concerts  were  used.  Manual  training  applies  to  the  public- 
school  system  everywhere,  and  many  things  are  taught  in  them,  so  that  when  a 
young  person  comes  out  of  school  he  will  not  be  entirely  ignorant  of  common 
mtitters. 

Under  *' Convict  labor''  you  will  find  a  great  deal  of  information  already  in 
existence,  and  i)erhap8  all  you  will  need.  Our  second  annual  report,  which  was 
made  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  Congress,  relates  to  that  subject  entirely , 
and  gives  a  description  of  all  the  systems  in  vogue,  the  amount  of  product  under 
prison  labor  in  the  whole  country,  and  gives  the  laws  and  customs  of  different 
countries  regulating  the  labor  of  convicts.  Later  on  we  published,  last  year,  I 
think,  a  supplemental  statement  as  to  the  amount  of  production  and  labor  in  the 
different  prisons  in  the  country.  You  will  find  the  most  suggestive  studies,  how- 
ever, at  the  present  time,  in  the  leports  of  the  prison  commission  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  That  State  has  adopted  a  method  which  is  under  experiment  now, 
by  which  the  things  which  are  needed  in  all  of  the  State  institutions,  like  asylums, 
hospitals,  and  everything  that  the  State  controls,  are  manufactured  in  the  prisons, 
thus  avoiding  any  influence  whatever  upon  price  either  of  labor  or  commodity. 
That  question  is  discussed  by  the  State  commission,  and  other  States  are  now 
looking  to  the  adoption  of  that  system.  I  think  you  will  find  all  the  information 
you  desire  on  that  subject. 

Chairman  Kyle.  We  will  now  take  up  *'  Part  II.'' 

Colonel  Wright.  The  ''Comparative  earnings  of  capital  invested  in  manu- 
facturing "  can  not  be  very  easily  ascertained.  Certain  suggestive  things,  how- 
ever, are  obtainable  from  the  statistics  that  are  in  existence,  but  they  are  so  crude 
in  themselves  that  they  lead  more  to  discussion  than  to  conclusions.  It  i^f^.  I 
believe,  thoroughly  understood  at  the  pret^nt  time  that  there  is  a  law  to  be 
deduced  from  the  conditions  of  capital,  something  as  follows:  That  it  requires 
more  capital  to  produce  a  given  quantity  of  product  than  formerly:  that  the 
margin  of  pn)fit  decreases:  that  the  price  of  the  product  decreases:  that  the  cost 
decreases:  that  the  quantity  increases,  and  the  wage  earnings  increase.  I  think  this 
law  has  been  pretty  thoroughly  established,  ^though  it  can  not  be  demonstrated 
in  every  particular. 

I  think  here  is  a  gixxl  place  to  speak  of  the  difficulties  you  will  meet  with  in  the 
use  of  census  statistics  on  production.  I  know  of  no  better  place  in  this  syllabus 
to  call  attention  to  the  defects  in  that  resi»ei*t.  The  capital  invested  in  manufac- 
turing has  never  been  ascertained  yet.    The  statistics  furnished  bv  the  Federal 
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census  are  indicative  only,  althongh  thev  are  the  best  we  have.  Some  economists 
take  the  groand  that  '* capital  invested"  means  one  thing,  and  others  that  it 
means  another,  while  manuf actnrers  themselves  adopt  the  bookkeeping  principle 
that  *'  capital  *'  means  everything  that  is  necessary  to  produce  a  given  quantity  of 
goods.  That  is  the  census  understanding  of  '*  capital."  Then  the  difficulty 
comes  in  as  to  how  far  **  credit  capital "  shall  be  included  in  the  statement  of 
capital  invested,  and  there  is  such  a  wide  variation  of  terms  that  any  attempt  to 
arrive  at  proportions  or  ratios  of  capital  to  product,  or  of  capital  to  wage,  usually 
leads  people  into  mote  difficulty  than  that  which  they  labored  under  before  they 
b^gan. 

There  is  another  feature  in  manufacturing  statistics  which  throws  almost  every 
calcnlation  out  of  equilibrium,  and  th-it  is  tne  constant  duplications  in  the  state- 
ment of  total  product.  We  say  there  are  so  many  billion  dollars'  worth  of  product. 
That  product  comprehends  all  the  elements  of  production,  the  cost  of  the  raw 
material,  the  aggregate  of  wages  paid,  which  is  usually  a  ver^  exact  statement. 
and  the  miscellaneous  expenses.  Now,  the  raw  material  used  in  many  instances 
by  one  manufacturer  is  simply  the  completed  product  of  another  manufacturer 
which  has  been  accounted  for  m  his  product.  As  an  accurate  and  simple  illustra- 
tion, the  manufacturer  of  tables  like  this  would  g^ve  you  the  total  value  of  his 
product  of  tables.  But  the  manufacturer  of  brass  ware  has  given  the  total  value 
of  his  product  in  brass  ware,  and  the  manufacturer  of  locks  has  g^ven  the  total 
value  of  locks,  and  the  manufacturer  of  lumber  has  given  all  the  value  of  his 
product,  and  the  manufacturer  of  cloth  has  given  all  the  value  of  his  product  in 
cloth.  So  that  everything  that  enters  into  the  construction  of  this  table  has  been 
repeated  by  every  manufacturer  of  that  individual  kind,  and  there  may  be  5, 10, 
or  100  repetitions  of  the  value  of  products  in  the  raw  material  which  enters  into 
it.  So,  too.  all  the  elements  of  wnich  this  table  is  composed,  may  have  been  pro- 
duced last  year,  and  enter  into  the  product  of  the  table  manufacturer  of  tliis 
year.  Taking  all  these  elements  in  the  manufacturing  statistics,  you  at  once  see 
the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  true  relation,  the  economic  relation  of  capital  to 
product;  and  yet,  as  a  general  statement,  these  duplications  occur  at  each  decade. 
The  total  value  of  the  products  at  the  works,  as  given  by  the  census,  is  a  very 
fair  indication  of  the  progn'esfl  of  the  manulacturing  industries,  and  that  is  its 
chief  value.  So,  to  answer  this  question  (47)  "comparative  earnings  of  capital 
at  present  and  ten  and  twenty  years  ago,"  you  would  be  obliged  to  secure  your 
information  from  manufacturers  themselves,  who  are  willing  to  state  just  what 
their  earnings  were  at  different  x)eriods  on  the  capital  which  they  had,  and  this 
would  be  true  of  (48)  also.  I  know  of  no  body  or  existing  statistics,  or  statistics 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain,  that  would  clearly  outline  the  profits  of  pro- 
duction. I  have  attempted  it  ana  otner  statisticians  have  attempted  it,  and  wnen 
we  have  gotten  through  we  have  generally  been  more  dissatisfied  with  the  results 
than  any  of  our  critics.  It  is  a  very  complicated  question,  and  you  see  from  the 
statement  I  made  about  the  duplication  of  things,  that  at  the  present  time  it  is 
almost  an  impossible  thing  to  secure — and  no  statistician  has  yet  been  ingenious 
enough  to  invent — ^a  method  which  would  enable  the  Government  to  ascertain  the 
exact  amount  ot  production,  at  any  given  period,  of  the  manufacturing induHtries. 

Q..  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Would  it  not  be  better  to  make  this  comparison — 
instead  of  ten  and  twenty  years,  why  not  take  in  the  time  of  two  generations? — 
A.  If  you  start  with  185<)  you  may  accomplish  something. 

Q.  Since  1850,  by  each  decade;  that  would  cover  the  census  idea  by  making  it 
"  decade." — A.  Of  course  the  decade  division  is  unsatisfactory,  because  the  condi- 
tion of  industry  at  one  decade  may  be  depressed,  and  at  another  at  its  very  height 
of  prosperity,  and  the  comparison  is  then  worthless.  Why  not  make  a  whole 
range,  without  limitation,  **  during  the  past  forty  years."  for  instance?  Why  not 
aav  "comparative  earnings  of  capital  invested  in  manufacturing,"  and  then  say 
"  during  the  past  forty  years?  " 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Would  it  not  be  well  to  consider  the  disadvantage 
wmch  we  are  going  to  place  ourselves  under  and  those  from  whom  we  seek  the 
information?  I  am  in  favor  of  any  topic  that  will  be  productive  of  the  greatest 
information,  but  I  can  readily  understand  where  we  are  going  to  be  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  endeavoring  to  extract  information  from  one  genesation  of  the  busi- 
ness of  a  preceding  generation.— A.  You  will  find  in  the  older  parts  of  the 
country  a  large  number  of  firms  and  companies  that  have  been  in  the  business  of 
manufacturing  certain  lines  of  ^oods  consecutively  for  forty  or  fifty  years,  and 
their  books  are  available.  That  information  you  can  get  from  individuals,  and  I 
can  give  you  the  names  of  firms  of  individuals  who  have  been  in  business  for  a 
long  time,  and  that  will  give  it  to  you;  and  the  same  information  would  cover 
(48)  also. 
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(48)  Effects  of  restrictive  and  other  indnstrial  legislation  on  the  capital  em- 
ployed in  the  several  industries  and  in  the  several  States.  It  wonld  be  difficult 
for  yon  to  get  information  on  that.  Yon  will  get  many  opinions,  but  how  it  can 
be  answered  statistically,  I  should  say,  would  oe  a  question.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
previous  c^uestion,  "  Effects  of  immigration  in  the  several  industries,*'  because  if 
immigration  has  affected  an  industr;|r  any  legidation  which  is  restrictive  may^ 
have  also  affected  it;  but  I  supx)ose  this  applies  more  especially  to  what  we  know- 
as  labor  laws  generally,  restrictive  and  other  industrial  legislation,  limiting  the 
hours  of  labor,  providmg  for  the  inspection  of  factories,  etc.  Committee  reports 
of  bureaus  and  legislatures  in  different  States  have  undertaken  to  discuss  that 
question,  both  for  and  against,  but  so  far  as  I  know  there  can  not  be  found  a  single 
instance  in  this  country  of  capital  going  out  of  one  State  into  another  on  account 
of  such  legislation.  They  talk  about  it  a  good  deal,  but  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
instance  where  capital  has  been  invested  in  one  State  on  account  of  the  labor 
legislation  of  anotner.  Of  course  the  recent  agitation  of  the  question  of  transfer- 
ring the  manufacture  of  textiles  from  New  England  to  the  South  is  one  in  point, 
but  I  notice  the  great  concerns  in  the  East  who  have  built  factories  in  the  South 
still  keep  their  factories  in  the  North  just  the  same,  but  they  have  gone  South 
because  they  were  nearer  the  base  of  supplies.  You  will  find,  in  a  report  of  a 
committee  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  of  a  year  ago,  a  very  instructive  dis^ 
cussion  of  this  particular  feature  of  this  topic.  I  do  not  know  of  anybody  of 
information,  however,  to  which  you  can  turn  for  a  settlement  of  the  qu^tion.  I 
should  think  it  is  one  for  direct  inquiry  by  the  commission,  and  that  also  applies 
to  the  subhead  (51)  *'  Taxation  of  manufacturing  and  mercantile^establishments.*' 
Some  States  have  undertaken  to  relieve  manufacturing  establishments  from  tax- 
ation, but  as  a  rule  such  laws  passed  by  the  legislature  have  been  considered 
unconstitutional,  because  they  favor  one  class  of  the  community  as  against 
another  in  tiie  amount  of  taxation  to  be  assessed  on  their  several  proi)erties. 
This  question,  you  wiU  find,  has  been  very  carefully  and  very  fully  discussed  in 
a  recent  report  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  by  its  commission  on  taxation,  and 
also  by  two  or  three  like  commissions  in  some  of  the  Northern  States,  especially 
Massachusetts,  and  1  think  there  are  reports  of  similar  boards  in  other  States; 
but  these  reports  generally  refer  to  what  has  been  done  in  other  States,  so 
that  by  getting  the  documents  from  Pennsylvania  from  the  secretary  of  state, 
and  from  the  secretary  of  state  of  Massachusetts,  you  will  find  this  subject  of 
taxation  of  manufacturing  and  mercantile  establishments  pretty  fully  covered. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  Prof.  R.  T.  Ely's  work  on  taxa- 
tion would  be  instructive  on  this  matter? — ^A.  I  think  it  would.  There  are  other 
works  on  taxation,  and  especially  one  just  coming  out,  by  Mr.  Wells.  It  appeared 
in  monthly  installments  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly,  and  was  completed 
before  he  died,  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  is  to  be  brought  out  (or  may  already  be  on 
the  shelves)  in  book  form.  It  discusses  all  kinds  of  tax  legislation.  It  is  an 
exceedingly  valuable  work  on  this  question. 

(52)  '*  The  migration  of  industries  from  and  to  localities,"  etc.:  Industries  do 
not  migrate  very  much.  They  stay  where  they  start,  as  a  rule,  and  if  the  causes 
of  migration  are  ascertained,  they  are  generally  to  be  found  to  relate  to  the  supply 
of  raw  material.    I  do  not  know  of  anybody  of  information  under  (52). 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Have  you  had  any  occasion  to  encounter  the  ques- 
tion oi  the  effect  of  bonuses  and  privileges  in  the  effect  of  taxation  as  inducements 
for  the  establishment  of  manufacturing  enterprises? — ^A.  They  have  been  granted 
here  and  there. 

Q.  Sites  for  building  purposes,  rights  of  way,  and  things  of  that  kind? — A. 
They  have  been  granted,  and  especially  in  the  early  history  of  the  C'Ountry,  and 
in  some  of  the  economic  works  they  are  referred  to,  especially  in  industrial  histo- 
ries, and  there  is  something  of  that  kind  going  on  now  here  and  there  in  newer 
parts  of  the  country — ^unsettled  parts.  Manufacturers  sometimes  take  advantage 
of  them,  but  I  believe  they  have  not,  as  a  rule;  that  wherever  they  are  offered 
they  do  not  overcome  the  disadvantages  which  would  occur  by  moving  to  the 
favored  locality. 

Q.  Itisnot  a  matter  of  any  great  importance? — ^A.  Not  the  slightest.  It  has  no 
effect  in  the  economic  condition  of  production  to-day. 

**  The  present  conditions  of  manufacturing  "  practically  comes  under  the  infor- 
mation which  you  will  get  from  individuals.  Under  (53), ''  Concentration  and 
consolidation  (I  suppose  that  means  trusts  in  production) ;  its  effects  on  prices 
and  profits,  on  wages  and  employment,  on  smaller  enterprises,  on  business  com- 
petition, on  production,"  the  only  information  available  is  in  two  or  three  works, 
notably  one  oy  Henry  D.  Lloyd,  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  trust  {ques- 
tion, entitled  Wealth  and  Commonwealth;  and  another  by  a  foreign  political 
economist.  Dr.  Von  Halle,  who  came  to  this  country  and  made  a  study  of  the 
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ti-ust  question,  a  small  book  and  easily  obtained;  and  in  reports  of  State  commit- 
tees, which  have  made  reports  nxwn  the  effect  of  consolidations  upon  the  prices  of 
commodities,  the  employment  of  ox>eratives,  and  the  wages  xmuo.  They  are  not 
TOT' conclusive;  nevertheless  the^rare  indicative  of  the  general  trend  of  things. 

Under  (54) ,  V  The  le^al  regulation  of  trusts/'  that  is  a  question  I  am  not  able 
to  discuss.  I  believe  it  has  evaded  the  ingenuity  of  legislators  so  far,  and  that 
the  antitrust  laws  wLlch  are  already  on  the  statute  b<M>ks,  of  whatever  States, 
amount  to  but  little.  It  is  a  pretty  difficult  question  to  study.  There  are  two 
sides  of  the  trust  question  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  and  even  from  a  socio- 
logical point  of  view,  all  of  which  should  be  considered  iii  discussing  the  trust 
question.  To  get  at  the  philosophical  side  of  the  trust  question,  I  do  not  know  of 
any  bett^  authority  than  Mr.  Gunton,  of  New  York.  You  will  get  the  two  sides 
of  t^e  trust  question  as  well  as  they  can  be  covered. 

Under  ''Producing  capacity  of  modem  machinery,"  the  report  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer,  to  which  I  called  your  attention,  will  answer  the 
question  as  to  the  producing  capacity  in  various  industries.  You  will  have  to 
jomp  to  a  conclusion  when  you  discuss  that  question  in  relation  to  **  consumption 
and  existing  markets."  Oti  one  side  you  will  find  the  producing  capacity  of 
machines,  and  on  the  other  you  will  find  greatly  increased  consumption,  and  one 
has  to  decide  whether  one  is  the  cause  of  the  other,  or  vice  versa.  It  is  one  of 
those  old  economic  whirligigs  that  economists  like  to  turn  around  in.  One  makes 
the  cause  the  effect,  and  the  other,  in  order  to  right  something,  makes  the  effect 
the  cause.  '*  The  productive  capacity  of  latest  machinery"  you  will  easily  find 
in  this  rex>ort,  well  stated,  because  we  give  the  years  when  the  comparison  was 
made  as  to  hand  and  labor  production.  The  question  (58)  as  to  ''Overproduction 
and  underconsumption  "  is  another  of  those  economic  whirligigs  under  which  a 
man  can  discuss  himself  around  and  around  and  not  get  anvwhere.  ''  Undercon- 
SDmption  "  has  always  been  a  more  attractive  term  to  me,  oecause  when  the  con- 
suming i>ower  of  the  people  is  brought  up  to  a  certain  grade  there  can  be  no 
general  overproduction  in  the  world.  That  is  the  economic  ]K)sition.  But  here 
and  there  in  the  world  there  is  what  can  be  called  overproduction, because  locally 
more  goods  are  produced  than  can  be  sold  under  certain  local  conditions.  Of 
course,  if,  under  (59),  foreign  markets  can  be  obtained  by  which  a  surplus  exist- 
ing at  any  particular  time  can  be  sold,  that  avoids  the  whole  difficulty.  But  it  is 
a  pretty  vast  question  when  every  country  in  the  world,  as  I  said  a  little  while 
ago,  is  trying  to  do  that  same  thing. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjbn.)  Is  it  true  that  in  hard  times  the  consumption  per 
capita  is  less  than  during  prosperous  times? — ^A.  I  think  so.  In  fact,  I  have,  of  late 
years,  come  to  the  belief  that  an  industrial  depression  is  more  of  a  ment^  and  moral 
thing  than  anything  else.  During  the  lato  depression  of  1893  I  satisfied  myself 
by  inquiry  and  investigation  that  even  in  the  worst  period  of  that  depression  the 
business  of  the  country  was  within  10  per  cent  of  what  it  was  in  the  best  times. 
It  never  exceeds  that.  Prices  go  down  as  soon  as  people  begin  to  see  trouble  ahead, 
and  they  shorten  their  expenses;  then  an  industrial  depression  is  sure  to  follow. 
The  output  per  capita,  or  the  consumption  per  capita,  is,  of  course,  less  to  a  sm^l 
d^ree  in  hard 'times  than  during  ^ood  times.  But  there  is  usually  more  money 
saved  in  hard  times  than  in  good  times. 

Q.  Is  that  true  in  the  consumption  of  food  products? — ^A.  There  is  a  change,  in 
the  period  of  depression,  of  consumption  of  one  grade  of  goods  to  another;  in 
quantity  there  is  not  much  depression,  but  in  quality  there  is.  A  man,  shortened 
in  his  earninfi;s,  will  shift  his  food  from  a  more  expensive  to  a  less  expensive  kind 
and  eat  sinnuer  things.    There  are  two  sides  to  the  depression  question. 

Q.  (By  wr.  Philups.)  Won't  we  find  it  difficult,  in  the  line  of  investigation 
we  are  instituting:  now  about  trusts,  compared  with  the  products  of  establismnents 
that  went  into  them  some  years  &^o,  unless  we  find  along  by  these  trusts  other 
manufacturing  establishments  which  were  permitted  to  live  and  manufacture? — 
A.  There  would  be  ^reat  difficulty  in  that  line. 

Q.  For  instance,  the  oil  industry,  which  is  the  father  of  all  trusts,  compara- 
tively. While  they  are  manufacturing  cheaper,  yet  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
wherever  a  manufacturing  establishment  can  start  up  and  be  permitted  to  market 
its  «>ods  they  can  get  a  large  profit,  and  are  able  to  do  it;  and  even  where  they 
handle  their  goods  abroad  they  are  making  a  very  large  profit,  and  yet  pay  a 
larger  price  than  the  Standard  pays  for  the  crude  in  this  country. — A.  The  inves- 
tigation would  have  to  be  applied  only  to  recent  organizations  where  we  could  ^et 
at  the  books  that  were  nsea  m  the  old  organizations.  An  investigation  covering 
twenty  years  ago  would  be  practically  useless. 

Under  "Part  HI,"  industrial  and  remedied  legislation,  I  would  suggest,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  commission  will  find  ample  information  and  a  great  array  of 
facts  in  the  annual  rex)orts  of  the  factory  inspectors  of  those  States  that  liave 
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erected  them,  especially  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Michigan.  Minnesota,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois,  Onio,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island.  They  take  np  nearly  every 
question  that  is  minuted  under  '*  Part  III,"  while  for  employers*  liability  laws, 
their  effects,  the  reasons  for  their  existence,  and  their  history  you  will  find  in 
works  especially  devoted  to  the  discussion,  and  in  the  report  of  our  Department 
on  Railroad  Labor— our  fifth  annual — which  takes  up  the  question  of  employers' 
liability,  which  started  in  England  in  1880.  It  is  a  modem  question  and  an  exceed- 
ingly interesting  one,  under  the  old  maxim  that  the  acts  of  the  agent  are  the  acts 
of  the  principal.  Reversing  that  doctrine,  when  applied  to  modem  industry  in 
^eat  establishments,  these  laws  have  been  fairly  successful  in  protecting  labor 
m  g^eat  factories  and  on  railroads,  and  the  objections  to  them  which  were  brought 
up  when  they  first  discussed  the  matter  here,  as  in  England,  have  been  largely 
withdrawn.  You  will  find  the  whole  matter,  however,  all  the  information  yoh 
desire,  in  works  which  I  will  cite  for  you.  These  works  will  take  up  everything 
except  No.  69,  *'  Suggestions  for  remedial  legislation,"  both  national  and  State, 
which,  I  suppose,  is  the  crucial  work  of  the  cominissiou  after  it  has  studied  these 
other  things.  These  are  matters  for  opinion  on  which  various  witnesses  will  be 
examined. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  your  volume  on  labor  laws  in  the  United  States, 
revised  m  1896  and  supplemented  by  bulletins — would  these  books  furnish  the 
commission  with  all  the  Knowledge  they  would  need  with  resi)ect  to  the  legisla> 
tion  needed  in  this  country.  State,  and  nation? — ^A.  I  do  not  see  how  you  could 
get  any  more.  It  is  all  in  there.  And  in  Bulletin  19  you  will  find  a  topical  index 
of  the  labor  laws  which  have  been  passed  since  the  revision  of  1896,  by  page.  I 
will  furnish  the  commission  with  tne  present  volume  of  the  bulletin,  in  bound 
condition,  so  you  will  have  all  the  labor  laws  of  the  different  States  of  the  Union 
with  the  index  to  them  in  proper  order. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  nave  you  anything  in  your  Department,  printed,  which 
shows  which  of  those  laws  have  been  declarea  unconstitutional  by  the  State 
courts^— A.  The  second  special  is  annotated  in  reference  to  the  court  decisions 
declaring  them  unconstitutional,  and  in  the  bulletins  all  the  decisions  since  the 
second  special  which  invalidate  any  laws  are  indexed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Are  any  of  those  who  made  the  codification  of  laws 
published  by  your  Bureau  still  in  the  employ  of  your  Bureau? — A.  Yes,  two  very 
expert  gentlemen,  and  they  watch  the  legislation  of  the  country  and  the  decisions 
of  the  courts  relative  to  labor  matters.  They  are  lawyers  by  profession.  Mr. 
Victor  H.  Olmsted  is  one,  and  Mr.  S.  D.  Fessenden  is  tne  other,  Mr.  Fessenden 
having  charge  of  the  work. 


Washington,  March  8, 1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  DAKIEL  O'LEARY, 

Chief  Factory  Inspector  of  tlie  State  of  New  York, 

The  commission  met  at  11  a.  m.,  March  8,  1899,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  pre-^ 
sided  and  introduced  Mr.  Daniel  O'Leary,  chief  factory  inspector  of  the  State  of 
New  York  since  May  1,  1896.  The  syllabus  on  conditions  of  labor  and  capital 
employed  in  manufacturing  and  general  business  was  taken  up. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Please  state  of  what  your  official  corps  consists. — ^A.  I 
have  36  deputy  inspectors,  of  which  number  9  are  women;  the  chief  and  assistant 
of  the  department,  making  a  total  inspection  force  of  38  people.  We  have  a  cler- 
ical force  of  8  people. 

Q.  In  what  year  was  the  present  inspection  system  instituted  in  the  State  of 
New  York?— A.  In  the  year  1886. 

Q.  Have  you  at  the  present  time  enough  officers  to  see  to  the  execution  of  the 
laws? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  What  causes  the  failure  to  have  the  requisite  number? — A.  I  presume  it  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  legislature  is  loath  to  concede  an  increase  in  the  force  of 
inspectors. 

Q.  On  account  of  the  expense? — A.  That,  of  course,  would  have  some  bearing 
on  the  matter!  Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  there  is  no  revenue  derived 
by  the  State  from  the  department;  everything  done  by  it  is  an  expense. 

Q.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  whole  inspection  system  of  the  State  of  New  York? — 
A.  The  appropriation  last  year  for  the  maintenance  of  the  department  was 
$80,000. 
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Q.  Was  that  to  cover  clerical  help  and  the  inspection? — A.  That  sum  was  for 
the  entire  expenses  of  the  department. 

Q.  Did  von  expend  all  of  the  money? — A.  Yes;  and  exceeded  that  amount  by 
abont  $300. 

Q.  Does  the  extra  help  you  desire  in  the  inspection  system  in  the  State  of  New 
York  come  nnder  the  new  laws  that  have  been  made,  and  modifications  of  old 
la\ivs,  for  more  thorough  inspection? — ^A.  Yes;  very  largely  so. 

Q.  How  much  extra  help  would  be  desirable?— A.  The  present  force  of  thirty- 
six  inspectors  made,  last  year,  a  total  of  37,249  inspections,  investigations,  etc.  I 
calculate  that  that  is  a  pretty  thorough  covering  of  the  manufacturing,  mining, 
and  bake-shop  interests  in  the  whole  State  which  we  have  to  deal  with.  The 
difficulty  that  we  complain  of,  and  the  necessity  for  an  increase  of  inspectors  is 
in  the  fact  that  we  can  not  reach  the  same  institution  a  second  time  in  the  same 
year.  We  have  sent  the  inspector  back  a  second  time  to  the  same  place,  but  only 
on  complaint. 

Q.  In  that  case  are  you  able  to  follow  up  immediately  the  infraction  of  any  of 
the  inspection  laws?— A.  So  far  as  infractions  are  concerned,  my  ex]^rience  is 
that,  outside  of  bake-shop  inspections  (what  is  commonly  called  sweating  work) 
and  mining,  I  do  not  find  any  necessity  for  harassing,  as  I  would  term  it,  the 
manufacturer  by  repeated  visits,  monthly  or  semimonthly,  or  anything  like  that; 
bnt  chan^^  in  manufactories  are  constantly  going  on.  and  for  that  reason  alone 
a  second  inspection  of  the  same  plant  should  be  made  in  the  same  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Would  that  nearly  double  the  cost?— A.  It  would  largely 
increase  it. 

Where  is  your  office  ? — A.  In  Albany.  , 

Have  you  a  New  York  office? — A.  Yes. 

^    Is  a  deputy  in  charge  of  it? — A.  Tbe  assistant  is  in  charge  of  that  office. 

Q.  Is  most  of  your  work  done  from  that  office  ? — ^A.  No;  it  is  only  a  branch  office. 
The  principal  work  is  done  from  the  Albany  or  main  office. 


Q.  Have  you  any  other  branch  office  ? — A.  No. 


(By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  frequently  do  your  inspectors  report  to  the 
headquarters  in  Albany? — ^A.  They  make  weekly  reports. 

O.  Have  you  had  any  experience  with  strikes?— A.  No;  no  intimate  touch  with 
strikes. 

Q.  In  the  State  of  New  York  is  there  an  arbitration  board  separate  from  your 
bureau? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  present  to  the  commission  on  the  matter  of  weekly, 
semimonthly,  or  monthly  payments  of  wages? — A.  The  question  of  the  weekly 
payment  of*  wages  is  comnnsed  in  a  law  which  is  directly  under  the  control  of 
the  factory  department  of  New  York  State  for  enforcement. 

Is  it  the  law  in  the  State  of  New  York  to  have  cash  payments  ? — ^A.  Yes. 
You  allow  no  scrip  or  store  orders?— A.  No. 
j.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  by  the  New  York  law,  if  the  joint-stock  associations,  or 
even  individuals,  do  not  pa)r  the  wages  of  employees  in  cash  weekly,  semimonthly, 
or  monthly,  it  is  made  a  misdemeanor  ?-r-A.  Yes;  where  the  company  is  incorpo- 
rated. 

Q.  Are  those  violating  the  law  liable  to  a  fine  of  $25  or  $50  in  each  case  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  opinion  with  respect  to  the  stringency  of  this  law? 
A.  My  exi)erience  is  that  the  law  works  smoothly  and  well,  and  has  not  met  with 
any  serious  opposition.  The  law  which  I  hand  you  is  the  perfected  law  of  1897. 
The  law  prior  to  thatyear  was  defective  in  some  respects  and  consequently  was 
difficult  to  enforce.  Tnis  one  is  not.  As  an  indication  of  the  working  of  the  law, 
last  year  we  received  34  complaints,  and  investigated  all  of  them,  and  only  10 
were  sustained.  You  will  understand  by  that  that  many  complaints  are  made 
against  individuals  or  firms  th|it  are  not  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  law — 
not  being  incorporated.  That  would  make  the  difference.  We  can  only  touch 
the  incorporated  companies. 

Q.  Was  the  original  intention  of  the  law  to  touch  only  the  corporations? — A. 
Y'es;  and  the  x^resent  law  so  states. 

Q.  Does  the  law  really  work  smoothly?— A.  Yes.  The  actual  facts  in  relation  to 
the  prosecutions  are  that  I  have  had  none,  and  I  was  only  required  to  go  to  the 
length  of  notifying  the  district  attorney  in  two  cases. 

Q.  Is  the  matter  of  store  orders  wiped  out  by  this  law? — A.  Yes;  we  suffer  from 
on  such  abuse  in  our  State. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  on  the  factory  tenements  in  the  State  of  New  York? — 
A.  V^e  have  many  of  them,  particularly  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 
Outside  of  those  places  we  experience  no  trouble  in  that  line,  but  the  factory 
inspection  department,  or,  in  fact,  suiy  other  department,  outside  of  the  board 
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of  health,  is  positively  prohibited  from  interfering  with  any  work  as  condncted 
in  the  home.  Section  100  of  the  factory  law  re^^lates,  or  assumes  to  regulate, 
the  manufacture  of  certain  articles  specified  in  the  statute,  but  it  exempts  the 
immediate  members  of  the  family.  We  have  no  power  to  interfere  with  the 
house  workers,  except  where  persons  not  immediate  members  of  the  family  are 
employed  to  work  in  living  rooms  with  the  family.  The  law  says  that  no  room 
or  apartment  in  a  tenement  or  dwelling  house  shall  be  used,  except  by  the 
immediate  members  of  the  family  living  therein,  for  the  manufacture  of  coats, 
vests,  trousers,  knee  pants,  overalls,  cloa^,  hats,  etc.,  and  it  takes  in  everything 
in  the  way  of  wearing  apparel,  feathers,  artificial  flowers,  cigars,  and  cigarettes. 


Q.  (By  Mr.  North.  )  Is  that  the  sweat-shop  act?— A.  Yes. 


(By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Can  they  employ  others  than  those  in  the  family  in 
the  workshops  in  the  rear  of  tenement  houses?— A.  Yes;  but  they  have  to  secure 
a  permit  from  the  department  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Is  it  the  Massachusetts  system?- A.  Not  exactly. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  FARQUHiR.}  Is  that  permit  issued  by  your  board  of  inspection? — 
A.  By  the  factory  Inspection  department  only. 

Q.  Can  goods  ^m  the  wholesale  manufacturing  houses  be  brought  into  these 
places  of  manufacture,  whether  in  the  dwelling  or  in  the  rear  building,  without 
passing  inspection,  and  have  you  any  means  of  tracing  them?— A.  We  have  no 
means  of  tracing  the  ^oods  that  go  into  the  dwelling  or  tenement  house. 

Q.  Is  that  an  exception  you  can  not  get  over?— A.  That  is  an  exception  we  can 
not  get  over.  It  is  an  exception  made  by  the  law  itself,  and  also  by  the  decisions 
of  the  court  of  appeals  of  our  State;  but  goods  going  into  the  rear  shop  where 
we  g^ve  a  permit  and  where  we  have  jurisdiction  of  course  we  can  follow. 

Q.  Is  there  any  mark  attached  to  the  goods  of  this  kind,  that  are  manufactured 
in  places  other  than  the  dwelling  houses? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  any  statement  to  make  on  the  question  of  changes  that  you  think 
necessary  in  the  inspection  of  this  class  of  manufacturing? — A.  There  is  a  bill 
now  before  the  legislature,  which  1  prepared  with  the  assistance  of  the  statutory 
revision  commission,  that  is  calculatied  to  remedy  the  defects  in  the  present 
law.  It  is  a  combination  of  the  Massachusetts  sweating  law  and  the  New  York 
sweating  law.  It  has  the  specific  features  in  our  own  law  and  the  license  feature 
of  the  Massachusetts  law.  Its  purpose  is  to  ^ve  the  department  absolute  con- 
trol of  the  making  of  those  articles,  whether  m  a  tenement  or  dwelling  house  or 
otherwise;  to  prohibit  their  manufacture  except  as  i)ermitted  under  tne  license 
granted  by  the  department  for  that  purpose.  It  specifies  that  no  i^rson  shall 
give  goods  to  any  family  or  member  of  a  family,  or  to  any  person  using  the  rear 
shop  for  manufacturing,  unless  they  can  produce  the  license  issued  by  the  fac- 
tory inspector.  It  also  provides  that  such  license  shall  not  be  granted  by  the 
factory  inspector  until  an  examination  or  insnection  of  the  premises  is  made, 
and  such  inspection  will  not  be  made  until  application  has  been  made  to  the  fac- 
tory inspector  by  the  person  desiring  to  obtain  the  license,  and  that  application 
must  state  the  location,  street,  and  number,  size  of  the  room  or  rooms  to  be  used, 
and  the  number  of  persons  to  be  employed  in  them.  It  regulates  the  air  space 
and  the  light  and  ventilation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Do  you  anticipate  the  passage  of  that  bill?— A.  Yes;  it 
has  the  approval  of  Governor  Roosevelt,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  become 
a  law.  ^obably  it  would  be  well  to  state  that  the  idea  of  this  law  came  from 
conferences  held  between  the  heads  of  the  various  departments  who  met  at  our 
international  factory  inspectors'  conventions,  and  the  principle  underlying  the 
proposition  was  to  frame  a  imiform  law  in  all  the  States  where  the  sweating  work 
IS  carried  on  to  any  extent,  and  in  that  way  to  get  a  law  so  framed  that  there 
would  be  constant  touch  between  the  various  factory  departments  in  the  various 
States  where  this  class  of  work  is  being  done.  For  instance,  under  the  Massachu- 
setts law  this  feature  appears,  and  will  appear  m  our  law  when  it  is  passed : 
Whenever  it  is  reported  to  the  inspector  or  to  the  State  board  of  health,  or  either 
of  them,  that  rei^y-made  coats,  vests,  trousers,  etc.,  are  being  shipped  into  the 
Commonwealth,  the  department  in  the  State  into  which  the  goods  are  sent  is  noti- 
fied, and  can  prevent  the  distribution  of  such  ^oods,  and  the  inspector  in  the  other 
State  becomes  the  witness  to  show  the  conditions  under  which  the  goods  were 
made.  Our  law  will  contain  that  same  provision,  hence  the  inspector  in  the  State 
will  be  the  judge  of  the  place  of  manufacture,  and  will  furnish  the  evidence  to  the 
other  Statei^  of  the  unwholesome  place  of  manufacture,  so  that  he  can  prevent  its 
distribution  in  his  State. 

Q.  What  effect  would  the  present  or  the  amended  law  have  on  the  sweat-shop 
system? — ^A.  I  may  be  overzealous,  perhaps,  but  I  believe  its  literal  enforcement 
would  mean  the  obliteration  of  the  sweating  business. 
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<^.  Do  yon  think  that  is  desirable?— A.  I  think  it  is,  judging  from  present  con- 
ditions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  How  are  the  sweat  shops  of  New  York  operated,  and 
what  IS  the  character  of  tne  people  who  conduct  them? — ^A.  The  clothing  indus- 
try in  New  York  State  is  both  an  extensive  and  an  important  one.  The  report  of 
the  department  of  factory  inspection  for  the  year  1898  shows  that  there  are  8,920 
factories,  shops,  etc.,  in  the  wnole  State  wherein  articles  of  wearing  apparel  for 
the  use  of  man,  woman,  and  child  were  being  manufactured.  This  does  not 
include  rooms  in  the  tenement  or  dwelling  house  used  for  manuf actxu-ing  cloth- 
ing, except  in  an  odd  case  where  the  inspector  found  that  the  rooms  used  were 
entirely  separated  from  any  living  rooms,  and  the  use  of  such  was  allowed  tempora- 
rily. Of  the  8,920  shops  recordea  we  find  that  5,532  are  in  New  York  Cily  proper 
an^  1 ,117  are  located  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  I  desire  it  to  be  understood  that  tnis 
number  includes  both  the  custom  and  ready-made  clothing  shops  which  were 
inspected.  By  separating  the  number  of  shops  found  in  New  York  City  from  the 
'whole  number  reported  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  balance  which  must  be  credited  to 
the  rest  of  the  State  outside  of  the  greater  city  is  but  2,801  shops.  For  conven- 
ience we  have  divided  the  State  into  eight  inspection  districts;  New  York  and 
Kings  counties  comprise  the  first  and  second  factory-inspection  districts,  and  the 
other  six  districts  embrace  the  balance  of  the  State.  In  the  fifth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  districts,  in  which  are  situated  the  cities  of  Utica,  Syracuse,  Rochester, 
and  Buffalo,  we  find  1,080  shops,  leaving  only  291  shops  to  be  distributed  among 
the  remaining  districts.  In  the  8,920  shops  and  factories  inspected  we  find  103,5^ ' 
persons  employed,  56,540  of  whom  are  males.  We  found  1,875  persons  employed 
in  those  shops  who  were  under  10  years  of  age — 656  males  and -1,219  females.  Of 
the  whole  number  of  women  employed  we  found  13,309  who  were  under  21  years 
of  age.  Of  the  total  number  of  males  we  found  1 ,918  who  were  under  18  years  of 
age.  In  the  first  and  second  districts  we  found  employed  83,004  persons  out  of 
the  total  number  of  103,544  persons  as  reported  in  all  the  shops.  Of  that  number 
69,019  persons  are  reported  working  in  New  York  and  13,985  m  Brooklyn.  These 
figures,  relating  to  both  the  number  of  shops  and  persons  employed  in  them,  show 
a  decided'  increase  over  the  previous  year.  It  must  not  be  understood  that  the 
8,920  shops  are  all  of  an  inferior  order.  Many  of  the  shops  here  mentioned  are 
modem  in  all  their  parts  and  are  provided  with  every  convenience  for  the 
accommodation,  health,  and  comfort  of  the  persons  workmg  in  them.  The  con- 
dition of  employment  in  them  as  regards  the  hours  of  toil  and  scale  of  wages  is 
fully  as  good  as  is  found  in  other  trades  where  the  work  is  not  technical.  In  all 
such  factories  the  term '  *  sweating  "  does  not  apply  in  any  sense.  Sweating  applies 
only  to  the  poor  shops  and  where  the  surroimdlng  conditions  are  such  as  to  be 
detnmentel  to  the  health  of  the  persons  employed.  There  is  a  very  wide  differ- 
ence between  a  sweat  shop  and  a  well  regulated  clothing  factory,  even  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions.  The  contractor,  or  **  sweater,"  as  he  is  commonly 
called,  employs  no  motive  power  to  run  machines  except  that  furnished  by  the 
operatives  themselves.  Our  experience  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of 
clothing  is  that  the  manufacture  of  clothing  in  the  living  rooms,  or  in  rooms 
which  are  connected  with  living  apartments,  especially  in  places  where  young 
children  form  a  part  of  the  family,  is  positively  dangerous  to  the  public  health. 
We  have  found  contagious  disease  in  some  parts  of  places  where  clothing  was 
being  made,  though  not  frequently,  and  of  course  promptly  reported  them  to 
the  board  or  department  of  health,  whose  duty  it  was  under  the  law  to  fumigate 
or,  if  the  case  warranted,  to  destroy  the  goods  found  in  the  place  reported. 
''Sweating"  derives  its  name  from  a  comoination  of  causes,  chiefiy  among 
which  are  unsanitary  surrounding^  overcrowding  of  employees,  a  task  system 
of  working,  a  wage  without  a  minimum  limit,  coupled  very  often  with  a  task- 
master witn  a  heart  possessed  of  less  feeling  than  that  of  a  shylock.  The  sys- 
tem of  subdividing  the  work  to  be  done  on  any  single  garment  leaves  the  worker 
with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  a  trade,  even  after  long  years  of  service.  The 
sweating  system  prevails  more  especially  on  the  lower  east  side  of  New  York 
City,  in  Brownsville,  and  also  in  the  sixteenth  and  twenty-seventh  wards,  or  what 
is  commonly  called  **  Dutchtown,*'  in  Brooklyn.  We  lind  engaged  in  this  work 
the  very  poorest  class  of  immigrants.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  Lithuanians, 
Polish,  Italian,  and  Jewish  people  engaged  in  this,  industry.  Forced  by  poverty, 
they  flock  to  the  very  poorest  sections  of  the  city,  where  rents  are  lowest,  and  con- 
sequently where  the  conditions  of  the  buildings  and  surroundings  are  the  very 
poorest.  The  conditions  surrounding  the  people  living  in  these  places  and  work- 
ing in  the  soncalled  shopB  in  these  sections  of  the  cities  above  mentioned  are  very 
bad.  The  appearance  of  the  people  and  everything  surrounding  them  is  very 
foul;  even  the  air  in  the  streets  is  nlled  with  odors  which  are  often  very  offensive. 
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I  could  shock  the  commission  with  accounts  which  our  inspectors  ha7e  reported 
to  me  of  indecencies  witnessed  by  them  while  working  in  the  sections  referred  to. 
I  have  no  wish  to  be  harsh  in  expression,  bnt  I  will  sa^  that  while  the  people  to 
whom  I  am  referring  can  not  be  olamed  for  the  conditions  of  the  buildings,  their 
arrangement,  etc.,  yet  it  does  seem  to  me  that  they  are  to  blame  for  the  unclean 
condition  in  which  we  find  very  many  of  them,  as  well  as  the  often  very  filthy 
condition  of  the  room  or  rooms  in  which  they  work  and  live.  They  seem  to  care 
nothing  about  the  observance  of  proper  sanitarv  conditions.  I  can  not  say  from 
observation  that  they  have  any  knowledge  at  all  of  sanitarv  rules.  Long  hours 
are  worked  by  those  engaged  in  making  clothing  in  the  dwelling  rooms.  As  yon 
must  imderstand,  we  have  no  control  over  members  of  the  family  working  in  the 
home;  but  we  know  of  the  above-mentioned  conditions  from  our  experience.  We 
have  gone  into  the  tenement  house  and  into  the  dwelling  house  even  without 
complaint;  we  have  driven  out  strangers  who  were  found  working  contrary  to 
law,  and  where  we  found  the  conditions  foul  or  filthy,  by  the  use  of  the  tag  which 
is  provided  in  section  102  of  Article  VII  of  the  labor  law,  we  have  prevent^  mem- 
bers of  the  family  from  manufacturing  until  they  cleaned  their  places.  Our  expe- 
rience forces  upon  us  the  conviction  that  the  people  themselves  are  more  directly 
responsible  for  the  foul  or  filthy  conditions  f puna  than  any  other  cause  surround- 
ing them.  We  can  force  them  to  clean  to-day,  scrub  their  floors,  as  we  have  done, 
make  them  properly  clean  their  toilets,  iise  disinfectants,  and  apply  all  those  san- 
itary suggestions  that  we  think  necessary  to  make  more  wholesome  the  surround- 
ings in  which  they  work.  We  have  gone  back  to  that  place  on  complaint,  perhaps 
a  week  later,  or  sooner,  and  found  the  conditions  worse  than  they  were  in  the  first 
instance.-  Under  these  circumstances  we  must  blame  the  persons  living  therein 
for  the  very  bad  conditions  complained  of. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Are  the  contractors  responsible  for  that?— A.  1  really  can 
not  say  that  they  are,  except  where  the  people  are  working  immediately  in  the 
rooms  or  shops  of  the  contractor,  and  even  then  you  can  readily  understand  that 
the  man  who  is  trying  to  make  his  money  at  this  work  is  not  paying  much  atten- 
tion to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  place  and  he  will  be  apt  to  say,  **  Well,  if 
they  do  not  want  to  keep  it  (meaning  the  shop,  etc.)  clean,  I  do  not  care.". 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  there  not  a  business  arrangement  that  stands 
between  the  wholesale  house  and  the  worker? — ^A.  That  is  the  business  we  call 
*' sweating;"  the  busipess  of  the  contractor  or  subcontractor  who  engages  to  do 
the  work. at  a  minimum  price. 

Q.  Is  there  a  contractor  and  also  a  subcontractor? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  responsibility  imder  the  law  attached  to  this  contractor?— A. 
Absolutely  none  m  tenement  work,  except  where  we  find  them  working  in  .the 
shop.  We  can,  of  course,  control  conditioqs  in  the  regular  shop,  but  when  the 
contractor  sends  his  goods  into  the  tenement  house  to  be  made  up  by  the  wife, 
daughter,  husband,  or  whoever  it  may  be,  to  whom  he  sublets  the  work,  our 
jurisdiction  ceases. 

Q.  Are  these  people  mainly  foreigners  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  them  are  Americans? — A.  It  is  difficult  to  answer  fully, 
because  I  have  no  satisfactory  statistics  to  show,  but,  at  a  guess,  not  8  per  cent  are 
Americans;  I  think  I  am  making  it  very  high  when  I  make  it  8  per  cent. 

Q.  Do  you  refer  particularly  to  those  on  the  east  side  of  New  York  and  in 
Brownsville  and  other  parts  of  Brooklyn  ? — A.  Yes;  they  are  mainly  there;  but 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  clothing  made  in  Syracuse,  Utica,  ana  Rochester,  and  some  in 
Buffalo,  though  it  is  not  made  extensively  in  Buffalo.  Albany  and  Troy  have  very 
little  outside  of  custom  work.  In  Syracuse,  Rochester,  and  Buffalo  there  is  a  dif- 
ferent and  better  class  of  people  employed  in  the  making  of  ready-made  clotikiing. 
They  are  Germans  as  a  rule:  conditions  are  different  and  better,  and  in  those 
places  we  experience  no  trouble  whatever  from  a  sanitary  standpoint. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  in  this  dwelling-house  employment  outside  of  New  York 
city,  where  conditions  are  sanitary,  there  is  an  advantage  to  the  families  that  do 
such  work  ? — A.  Yes;  we  find  many  persons  employed  at  this  work  who  own  their 
own  homes.  Their  shops  are  additions  to,  or  built  in  the  rear  of,  such  houses  and 
are  wholesome  and  clean.  This  is  the  case  when  the  man  of  family  employs  out- 
siders to  work  in  these  rear  shops,  with  the  immediate  members  of  his  family.  It 
is  an  advantage  to  the  family,  but  the  regular  factory  hand  condems  this  method 
as  injurious  to  him  and  his  interests,  as  it  is  claimed  that  the  home  worker  labors 
for  a  less  price  than  is  paid  for  shop  work.  The  only  difficulty  we  have  had 
to  complain  of  in  that  direction  at  all  is  the  subject  you  spoke  of — ^tiie  employment 
of  children.  In  New  York  State  the  courts  have  ruled  tnat  we  have  no  power  to 
interfere  with  the  employment  of  children  by  their  parents  or  in  charge  of  their 
parents;  and  under  that  ruling  I  have  endeavored  to  secure  cooperation  with  the 
school  authorities  in  the  State.    We  have  a  compulsory  education  law  in  the  State 
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of  New  York,  which  is  very  drastic,  bnt  is  entirely  under  the  control  and  8nx>er- 
▼ision  of  the  varions  school  boards  and  the  general  direction  of  the  State  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction.  We  found  upon  consultation  that  even  the  com- 
pulsory education  law  was  defective,  so  far  as  giving  the  school  authorities  the 
poller  to  interfere  with  a  child  in  its  own  home;  and  this  year  the  school  laws  are 
being  corrected  so  as  to  have  the  child-labor  laws  and  the  compulsory  education 
laiKTS  work  in  harmonjr. 

Q.  (By  Bepresentative  Gardnkr.)  Is  it  true  that  any  considerable  amount  of 
clothing,  such  as  you  are  speaking  of,  is  sent  through  the  country  into  the  homes, 
more  particularly  those  of  widows  who  have  daughters,  to  be  made  up?— A.  Yes; 
that  is  done  to  some  extent  in  the  city  of  Rochester,  but  not  to  any  great  extent 
ontside  of  that  city.  In  Rochester  the  making  of  clothing  in  this  respect  is  con- 
ducted in  about  the  same  manner  as  the  maniuacture  of  shirts,  collars,  and  cuffs 
in  other  places.  For  instance,  the  farmer  comes  to  the  city  or  town  and  gets  a 
bnndle  of  clothes,  vests,  pants-— very  seldom'  coats — overalls,  and  some  things  of 
tbat  kind,  and  takes  it  ten  or  more  miles  into  the  counti*y  to  his  home  to  be  made 
op.  We  do  not  find  any  fault  with  that.  In  the  shirt  and  collar  industry  in  New 
York  State  work  is  very  widely  distributed  in  that  way.  We  know  of  cases 
^vrfaere  such  work  goes  into  the  country  25  miles.  They  come  into  town  X)erhap6 
onoe  In  two  weeks,  and  take  home  their  supply  of  collars  and  cuffs  for  turning 
and  finishing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  the  difference  of  wages  among  those  people, 
say  in  Brownsville  and  eastern  New  York,  and  Syracuse,  Rochester,  and  Buf- 
falo?— ^A.  The  difference  is  not  very  great,  but  still  it  is  something.  For  instance, 
we  find  that  a  certain  grade  and  stvle  of  coat,  say  a  sack  coat,  is  made  in  New 
York  for  as  low  as  32  to  39  cents,  while  in  Rochester  and  other  places  mentioned, 
outside  of  New  York,  the  same  coat  would  probably  brmg  45  cents.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  much  better  prices  for  work  would  prevail  in  the  cities  up  the  State  in 
the  clothing  industrv  if  it  were  not  for  the  very  low  prices  at  which  clothing  is 
offered  to  the  trade  by  the  New  York  dealers,  which  latter  fact  is  due  wholly,  I 
mav  say,  to  the  extremely  low  wage  paid  to  labor  in  eastern  New  York  and 
vicinity. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  How  long  would  it  take  to  make  that  coat?— A.  Ready- 
made  clothing  differs  from  the  custom-made  article  mainlv  in  the  difference  in 
the  manner  of  making  and  the  amount  of  labor  bestowea  upon  it.  The  ready- 
made  article  is  cut  in  quantities  from  a  given  form  or  pattern,  while  the  custom 
article  is  cut  from  actual  measurements  of  the  body  and  cut  singly.  The  ready- 
made  article  is  all  machine  made,  while  the  custom-made  article  is  hand  stitched. 
The  ready-made  article  is  pieced  out  to  various  persons  to  be  made  up,  while  the 
custom  article  is  wholly  made  by  the  man  or  woman  to  whom  it  is  given.  Sweat- 
ing derives  its  name  very  largely  from  the  subdivision  of  the  work.  Very  few 
of  the  people  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  ready-made  clothing  are  practical 
tailors.  It  is  a  sort  of  a  piece-price  plan  of  working;  each  person  has  a  different 
part  to  finish.  No  one,  with  some  few  exceptions,  of  course,  has  to  make  the 
entire  garment,  as  the  custom  tailor  would  make  it.  So  that,  while  one  person 
will  sew  the  trousers  together,  another  makes  the  pockets,  another  fits  the  pockets 
in,  another  does  the  felling,  another  the  pressing,  another  puts  on  the  buttons, 
another  makes  the  buttonholes,  and  it  is  so  subdivided  into  those  various  methods 
of  working. 

Q.  Are  not  the  wages  you  mention  for  coats  abnormally  low? — ^A.  That  is  a 
pretty  good  price  I  couid  cite  you  prices  even  lower  than  that  mentioned,  but 
they  are  exceptional  cases  which  were  brought  to  my  attention.  There  are,  of 
course,  better  prices:  but  the  labor  is  greater  when  a  better  price  obtains  for 
work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Can  these  people,  even  if  they  work  sixteen  hours  a 
day,  have  any  of  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life?— A.  I  can  not  understand  how 
they  can.  I  do  not  see  that  they  have.  I  have  stood  in  the  shop  many  times  and 
watched  those  people  work,  ana  while  watching  them  and  knowing  the  price  paid 
them  for  work  I  have  wondered  how  they  managed  to  exist  at  all.  Still,  they 
tell  me  they  sometimes  make  good  wages.  When  they  say  they  make  so  much  a 
day  or  so  much  a  week  they  do  not  count  nor  consider  the  number  of  hours  they 
work  over  eight,  nine,  or  ten  each  day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  What  do  they  average  per  week  in  wages?— A.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  say.  The  wages  vary  greatiy.  Cutters  get  one  price;  they  pay  so 
much  apiece  for  felling;  they  pay  so  much  apiece  for  finishing,  for  pressing,  and 
for  making  buttonholes.  While  we  have  picked  up  some  random  notes,  they  are 
nothing  that  I  could  say  are  definite,  but  outsioe  of  the  skilled  workmen  the 
wage  is  very  low. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  there  some  kind  of  imiform  scale  when  the  work 
is  in  tne  hands  of  contractors. — ^A.  I  do  not  think  so.  A  short  time  ago  there  was 
a  good  deal  said  abont  the  manufacture  of  army  clothing  in  the  sweat  shops  of 
New  York.  Our  insiiectors  had  reported  to  me  the  finding  of  army  clothing  in 
tenements  that  I  would  sav  were  entirely  objectionable  for  the  manufacture 
of  such  garments,  but,  as  oefore  stated,  over  which  we  had  no  control.  For 
instimce,  a  manufacturing  concern  like  the  firm  of  Messrs.  C.  Kenyon  &  Co.,  of 
Brooklyn,  which  runs  a  large  shop  or  factory,  took  contracts  for  making  army 
clothing,  and,  in  my  way  of  expressing  it,  gets  its  work  done  on  the  ''American  '* 
plan.  They  were  obliged  to  agree  that  the  work  should  be  done  entirely  under 
their  own  roof,  and  I  think  this  agreement  was  faithfully  carried  out.  There  was 
also  the  Bay  State  Clothing  Company,  and  they  hired  a  building  in  New  York 
City  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  their  contract  with  the  Government. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Did  the  Qovemment  make  that  requirement?— A.  Yes; 
so  I  understood.  There  were  other  firms  that  obtained  contracts  from  the  Gk>v- 
emment  and  I  presume  were  bound  by  the  same  agreement  (it  was  a  verbal 
one  I  think) ,  but  who  did  not  live  up  to  it.  They  took  the  clothing,  as  I  say,  into 
these  objectionable  places.  Our  inspector  went  to  some  of  the  contractors  and 
called  attention  to  it,  and  in  this  way  called  the  attention  of  the  War  Department 
here  in  Wae^ington  to  the  matter.  A  person  representing  the  War  Department 
came  to  New  York.  I  assigned  one  of  our  inspectors  to  go  with  him  and  cau- 
tioned the  inspector  that  no  information  of  this  gentleman's  presence  should  be 
conveyed  to  any  person  who  was  conducting  the  manufacture  of  clothing  in  any 
objectionable  place.  With  our  inspector  he  visited  shops  on  the  East  Side  of 
New  York;  he  visited  the  Bay  State  works  in  New  York  City,  and  Mr.  Kenyon^s 
works  in  Brooklyn.  In  a  word,  we  showed  him  just  what  we  saw  and  knew  our- 
selves. The  result  of  this  investigation  was,  that  there  will  be  no  more  Govern- 
ment contracts  let  to  parties  in  New  York  without  a  written  understanding  that 
army  clothing  will  not  be  made  in  obiectionable  places,  and  there  is  a  sort  of  an 
understanding  now,  and  suggestions  have  x>assed  between  the  factory  inspection 
department  and  the  War  Department  here,  by  which  steps  will  be  taken  to 
prevent  in  the  future  the  manufacture  of  army  clothing  in  sweat  shops. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Into  what  class  of  wholesale  and  retail  nouses  does 
the  product  of  the  sweat  shop  go  in  New  York  City? — ^A.  I  know  of  but  one  house 
in  New  York  City  re^rding  which  I  can  say  absolutely  that  it  does  not  employ 
that  class  of  labor.  There  is  but  one  exception  among  500  manufacturers,  and 
that  is  particularlv  so  in  the  cheaper  grade  of  garments. 

Q.  Is  there  much  difference  between  the  wages  paid  in  these  sweat  stiops  and 
in  the  regnilar  manufacturing  establishments? — ^A.  I  have  never  investigated  the 
question  with  a  view  of  getting  at  the  difference,  but  I  have  information  that 
tnere  is  considerable  difference. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  effect  of  the  new  law  in  the  State  of  New  York  is  to  drive 
out  this  underpaid  labor  and  take  it  out  of  competition  with  those  who  are  earn- 
ing a  decent  wage? — A.  The  literal  application  of  the  proposed' law  would,  in  my 
opinion,  have  that  effect. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Will  it  probably  drive  the  sweating  business  from  New 
York,  as  it  has  driven  it  from  Boston,  into  some  other  city,  until  the  same 
regulation  is  applied  there? — A.-  It  would  probably  have  that  effect  to  some 
extent,  but  I  do  not  anticipate  that  it  would  Imve  such  an  effect.  The  population 
for  manufacturing  clothing  is  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  and  as  long  as  they 
can  contrive  to  exist  there  they  will  not  leave.  If  the  manufacturer  left  the 
State  perhaps  they  would  follow,  but  they  will  not  go  first.  What  I  would  expect 
would  be  that  the  manufacturer,  perhaps,  would  be  obliged  to  supply  wholesome 
and  sanitary  work  quarters  for  the  making  of  his  clothes  or  goods,  or  if  he  did 
not  it  would  wijie  out  a  whole  lot  of  the  so-called  subcontractors  and  middlemen 
and  only  the  strongest  would  survive,  cud  they,  to  continue  in  the  business, 
would  have  to  supply  themselves  with  proi)er  shop  accommodations.  This  is 
what  I  look  for. 

Q.  (B}r  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Would  it  cause  the  wages  of  those  sweaters'  employees 
to  be  raised  if  the  law  came  into  force? — A.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  do  so, 
immediatelv.  While  the  competition  would  last,  and  while  the  great  surplus  of 
labor  would  be  there  to  feed  that  competition,  I  do  not  think  the  wages  would  be 
raised  to  any  appreciable  extent.  The  question  of  wages  can  not  be  successfully 
treated  without  a  good  and  strong  organization  of  the  workers  themselves,  ana 
this  is  a  matter  that  these  people  do  not  seem  to  take  to.  At  least  they  do  not 
seem  to  understand  the  necessity  of  it. 

Q.  Is  there  much  competition  between  the  contractors? — ^A.  No  doubt  about  it; 
it  is  fierce.    We  found  army  pants,  infantry  pants,  being  made  for  22  cents  and 
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26  cents;  cavalry  pants,  26  to  35  cents.  This  is  what  the  contractors  with  the 
Government  paid  to  the  snbcontractors,  and  no  doabt  these  prices  were  further 
dbaved  before  the  workmen  were  reached. 

Q.  What  did  the  contractor  with  the  Government  receive  for  those  garments? — 
A.  I  do  not  know.  We  also  found  soldiers'  overcoats  made  for  98  cents  and.$l 
each. 

Q.  Did  you  discover  what  the  contractors  immediately  under  the  Qovemment 
received  for  those  coats?— A.  No:  they  would  not  tell  you.  We  have  no  power  to 
make -them  tell  us.  Of  course  they  would  claim  they  make  very  little  on  their 
contracts.  In  other  lines  of  goods  I  will  quote  some  prices  paid  the  contractor, 
and  which  were  obtained  by  our  inspectors  from  the  contractors  themselves. 
For  pants,  7, 10, 12, 18, 20. 25,  up  to  45  cents  a  pair;  vests,  12  and  25  cents  each;  sack 
coats,  HO  to  75  cents  each:  frock  coat,  extra  fine  garment,  satin  lined,  G^  to  $1 
each;  a  beaver  overcoat,  60  cents;  a  better  one,  $1;  reefer  overcoat,  45  cents; 
knee  pants,  4  to  8  cents  per  pair;  with  double  seats,  6  to  IC  cents  per  {Mtir.  Chil- 
dren's jackets,  as  low  as  6|  cents  each.  On  this  work  we  knew  or  one  man  who 
made  35  jackets  in  a  day.  In  one  instance  we  found  a  woman  working  on  ladies' 
ehirt  waists,  making  the  garments  complete  outside  of  cutting,  for  40  cents  per 
dozen.  The  custom  worker  receives  for  making  a  pair  of  pants,  $1 ;  vest,  $1 ;  sack 
coat,  $5;  frock  coat,  $7;  overcoat,  $10.  I  give  only  the  nunimum  price  for  custom 
work. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Do  they  send  clothing  out  of  New  York  to 
country  towns,  where  rents  are  cheaper,  to  be  made  up? — A.  Gk>ods  are  taken  from 
New  York  to  New  Jersey  to  some  extent,  as  they  are  from  New  York  to  Brookl^. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Have  you  ever  known  of  a  case  in  which  clothmg 
made  in  these  objectionable  places  has  produced  or  propagated  disease? — A.  I  can 
not  say  that  I  have  a  personal  knowledge  of  sucn  a  case.  Of  course  it  would 
probably  be  a  diflQcult  thing  to  say,  if  a  man  were  taken  sick,  what  immediate 
cause  was  re8i>on8ible  for  his  illness.  Last  summer  I  bought,  in  one  of  the  leading 
clothing  houses  in  Albany,  a  suit  of  clothes  for  my  second  eldest  boy — a  boy  six- 
teen years  uf  age.  In  less  than  three  weeks  his  body  was  covered  with  vermin. 
I  supposed,  when  my  wife  spoke  to  me  about  him,  that  he  had  met  with  some 
accident,  but  when  I  went  to  the  boy's  room  he  was  sitting  on  a  chair  with  his 
clothes  all  off  him;  they  were  literally  alive.  I  picked  up  his  pants  and  the 
seams  of  his  trousers  were  covered  with  the  vermin,  and  they  had  spread  them- 
selves over  his  body. 

3.  Were  they  body  lice?— A.  They  were  lice. 
.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar,)  Is  it  true  that  in  Brownsville  and  on  the  East  Side  in 
New  York  you  can  hardlv  iind  a  single  house,  where  the  sweating  process  is  estab- 
lished, that  is  not  inf  estea  with  vermin? — A.  I  would  not  want  to  make  my  reply  as 
broad  as  that.  1  think  there  would  be  no  trouble  in  finding  vermin  there.  I  have 
a  friend  who  bought  a  suit  of  clothes  in  Brooklyn  a  short  time  ago,  and  he  told 
me  he  found  vermin  in  it. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  in  Brownsville  and  Dutchtown,  and  on  the  East  Side  of  New 
York,  smallpox  and  measles  exist  nearly  the  whole  year  through  in  the  sweating 
establishments? — A.  I  can  not  sa^  that  smallpox  does,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  doubt  that  disease  of  some  kind  does  hold  its  presence  there  the  year  round. 
I  want  to  remind  you,  too,  of  the  difficulties  that  are  experienced  even  by  the  board 
of  health,  with  all  its  arbitrary  powers,  to  enforce  its  sanitary  regulations.  A 
gentleman  from  Brooklyn  told  me  that  out  of  some  one  hundred  and  two  or  three 
cases  brought  into  court  by  the  board  of  health,  nearly  all  of  which  related  to 
Brownsville,  80  odd  cases  were  disinissed  by  the  court.  The  inference  that  he 
tried  to  convey  was  that  the  court  was  crippled  by  the  force  of  the  influence  of 
the  friends  of  those  people.  Brownsville  is,  in  my  judgment,  one  of  the  worst 
pest  holes  in  America.  The  city  of  Brooklyn  does  nothing  to  improve  the  place 
or  its  streets,  and  pays  no  attention  to  its  sanitary  arrangements.  I  was  speak- 
ing with  one  of  my  inspectors,  who  had  been  in  Brownsville  Friday  or  Saturday, 
and  he  told  me  he  had  to  put  on  a  pair  of  rubber  boots  to  go  there. 

Q.  Do  they  all  have  surface  dramage?— A.  Yes,  sir,  and  simply  awful,  and  the 
conditions  immediately  surrounding  the  habitations  are  so  foul,  so  filthy,  as  to 
disgust  any  decent  person,  and  all  coming  from  the  cause  I  previously  mentioned, 
the  liabits  of  the  people  themselves  contributing  greatly  to  intensify  the  bad  con- 
ditions. A  clothing  firm  in  Brooklyn  has  a  very  extensive  shop.  They  built  it 
with  a  view  to  having  it  comply  with  every  requirement  of  law.  They  had  their 
toilet  arrangements  separated  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily.  The  plumbing  and 
flushing  arrangements  for  toilet  puiposes  were  complete.  They  opened  their  shop 
there  a  little  over  two  years  ago.  The  manager  and  superintendent  prided  him- 
self upon  the  arrangement.    An  inspector  visited  the  shop  just  before  they  started 
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to  do  work  in  it.  The  -manager  showed  him  the  entire  establishment,  and  he 
dwelt  with  special  emphasis  a^n  the  nice  toilet  arrangements  which  he  had 
there.  The  inspector  told  him  it  would  not  last  very  lonff  after  he  got  people  to 
work  in  the  shop.  The  manager  said:  ''  Oh,  no;  that's  all  right;  noood^  will  or 
could  have  trouble  with  that."  Abont  four  months  afterwards  onr  inspector 
went  back.  The  shop  was  then  running  full-handed,  and  as  soon  as  he  stepped 
into  the  office  the  manager  said  to  him:  '*  Inspector,  yon  were  right  about  the 
toilet  business.  I  have  hfM  more  trouble  trying  to  keejp  those  toilets  clean  than 
with  all  the  rest  of  my  work,  and  the  women  are  ten  tunes  worse  than  the  men. 
I  do  not  have  any  trouble  with  the  men,  but  the  women— I  have  to  watch  them 
all  the  time.  *'  What  is  the  result?  This  firm  has  to  employ  a  woman  to  do  noth- 
ing but  watch  the  women  who  go  in  those  toilets;  keep  them  clean  and  watch 
Who  commits  nuisances  in  them.  I  would  not  want  to  recite  to  you  some  of  tiie 
experiences  met  by  our  inspector.  When  I  took  charge  of  the  department,  I  took 
up  this  particular,  part  of  the  work  with  a  great  feeling  of  humane  sjrmpathy  for 
these  poor,  unfortunate  people.  Every  honest  effort  possible  under  the  |)resent 
law  has  been  made  by  the  department  to  help  them.  We  can  deal  only  with  the 
surrounding  conditions;  with  the  all-important  and  vital  question  *'  wages,"  we 
are,  of  course,  powerless  to  render  them  any  aid  whatever.  This  is  a  matter 
which,  as  I  said  before,  they  themselves  must  attend  to  through  the  influence  of 
their  own  united  efforts.  I  do  not  know  of  any  law  that  can  be  framed  which 
will  nu^e  one  man  pay  more  to  another  man  for  labor  than  they  are  both  willing 
to  agree  to  or  than  tne  necessities  of  one  or  the  other  will  force  the  payment  ot, 
but  when  one  party  is  absolutely  dependent  and  in  actual  want  for  the  mere 
necessities  of  life,  he  is  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage,  and  must,  unless  aided  by 
some  means  greater  than  himself,  suffer  accordingly.  We  often  meet  strong 
opposition  from  the  workers  themselves.  They  resist  the  law;  they  resist  tbe 
efforts  of  the  inspectors  to  help  them.  In  sucn  cases  one  is  apt  to  lose  all  feeling 
of  sympatiby  for  them  and  to  employ  drastic  treatment  in  order  to  make  them 
understand  that  the  law  must  be  obeyed.  Very  often  we  meet  them  and  find 
them  dishonest  in  their  dealinjH^  with  the  inspector;  refusing  to  tell  the  truth  in 
answer  to  his  questions.  I  think  this  is  due  more  to  their  ignorance  of  the  intent 
of  the  law  than  a  desire  to  defy  its  provisions.  This  dishonesty  on  their  part 
works  much  harm  to  the  efforts  of  the  department  and  makes  us  suspicious  of 
everything  they  say  to  us.  We  are  quite  often  obliged  to  call  in  police  aid  in 
order  to  force  a  compliance  with  necessary  orders.  They  regard  the  law  **  as 
oppressive  of  poor  people."  They  would  rather  work  in  the  dirt  and  not  lose  any 
time  and  take  all  chances  from  disease  arising  out  of  the  foul  and  filthy  condi- 
tions than  to  do  that  which  the  law  requires  and  which  would  in  some  measure, 
at  least,  conduce  to  their  health  if  not  comfort.  This  is  only  a  repetition  of  our 
everyday  experience  in  dealing  with  these  people.  We  hope  within  a  short  time, 
with  the  aid  of  a  more  drastic  law,  to  be  able  to  bring  about  changes  that  are 
absolutely  necessary  in  connection  with  this  line  of  work.  But  before  it  can  be 
done  tenement  work  must  be  absolutely  controlled  by  the  factory  inspection 
department.  Of  course,  in  this  respect,  I  am  referring  to  the  people  just  men- 
tioned. We  meet  others  who  violate  the  law  by  evasion  of  the  truth  as  weU  as 
those  referred  to. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Are  there  Hungarians  among  these  people?— A.  Not  to 
any  extent.    The  Hungarian  is  not  doing  much  in  the  clothing  line  in  our  State. 

Q.  fByMr.  Farquhar.)  Are  there  Germans  and  Scandinavians?— A.  A  few 
Scandinavians,  but  quite  a  large  number  of  Germans. 

Q.  Were  they  the  German  Jews? — ^A.  Yes,  to  some  extent. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  commission  some  information  in  regard  to  factory  labor 
of  women  and  children  in  New  York  State?— A.  Our  chila-labor  ]aw8  are  very 
ffood.  Section  70  says:  "A  child  under  the  age  of  14  years  shall  not  be  employed 
in  any  factory  in  this  State,"  so  that  tiie  positive  prohibition  is  14  years  at  wluch 
they  can  go  to  work.  Even  between  14  and  16  a  child  can  not  be  employed  to 
labor  in  any  factory  unless  it  has  attended  upon  instruction  at  a  school,  either 
public  or  otherwise,  or  private  instruction,  during  the  year  immediately  preced- 
ing its  arrival  at  the  age  of  14.  If  the  child  is  illiterate,  it  is  not  entitled  to  a 
work  certificate  between  14  and  16  years.  If  children  have  not  attended  school,  as 
required  by  law,  up  to  the  age  of  14,  they  are  not  entitled  to  a  certificate  to  work 
between  14  and  16. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.  )  Is  the  object  of  that  provision  to  induce  them 
to  go  to  school? — A.  The  primary  object  is  twofold — first,  to  educate  the  child; 
secondly,  to  prevent  its  employinent  up  to  a  certain  age. 

Q.  What  is  the  object  of  prohibiting  the  child  from  working  between  the  apes 
of  14  and  16  years?— A.  The  primary  object  for  those  two  years  is  the  education 
of  the  child  between  14  and  16  years. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Are  false  affldayits  often  made  by  parents  as  to  the  age  of 
children  in  order  to  put  them  to  work? — ^A.  To  some  little  extent.  It  is  not  now  so 
eztensdye  as  it  was  prior  to  the  law  of  1896.  The  18d6  law  was  framed  from  the 
teoommendations  of  the  report  of  a  legislative  committee  known  as  the  Reinhard 
committee.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  amendments  of  1896  to  the  child-labor 
laws  the  matter  of  false  afadavits  was  very  widespread^that  is,  it  was  an  abnse — 
bat  after  the  arrangement  which  divided  the  dnty  between  the  factory  inspector's 
ofSce  and  the  local  boards  of  health,  it  took  away  the  incentive,  becanse  there 
was  a  sharp  x>enalty  attached  to  the  act.  It  took  the  enforcement  of  that  law  out 
of  the  hanoB  of  the  interested  i)urties,  the  jMurents.  Prior  to  1896, it  was  habitual 
in  lurge  establishments  where  children  were  employed  to  any  extent  to  have  a 
bookkeeper,  or  some  i)eT8on  who  was  in  constant  attendance  at  the  office,  made  a 
notary  public,  and  the  affidavit  of  the  parent  woinld  be  secured,  giving  the 
employer  x>ermi8sion  to  hire  the  child.  The  parent  perhaps  would  work  for  the 
annpany;  he  would  be  asked  to  make  the  statement,  sworn  to  or  not — it  was  sub- 
mitted as  sworn  to,  anyhow.  He,  in  order  not  to  offend  the  employer,  would 
make  the  statement,  and  the  child  was  put  to  work.  The  inspector,  when  he 
found  the  child  employed,  although  he  may  have  morally  felt  that  it  was  not  of 
age,  he  felt  that  when  the  affidavit  of  the  parent  was  there  his  duty  ceased;  but 
under  the  amendments  of  1896,  and,  as  revised  again  in  1897,  the  present  law  is 
very  forceful  and  very  broad  in  its  operation.  I  have  charged  officers  of  the  board 
of  health  that  I  would  punish  them  for  evasion  of  its  provisions  if  they  were  not 
careful  in  t^e  performance  of  their  duty,  and  I  now  have  a  case  in  Cohoes  of  the 
arrest  of  a  father  who  made  a  false  affidavit  as  to  the  age  of  his  child.  The  child, 
hanpily,  was  Xxxn  in  Ck)hoes.  and  we  could  trace  the  record  of  his  birth. 

Q.  (By  ytr.  Phillips.)  what  would  the  penalty  be  in  such  a  case?->A.  Per- 
jury is  a  felony.  I  simply  charged  him  with  a  misdemeanor— evading  the  law. 
The  penalty  will  be  a  fine  of  $20,  or  the  court  can  put  it  up  to  $100. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fa&quhar.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  New  lork  has  amended  many  of  its 
laws  bv  extending  the  penalties  within  a  few  years?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  nearly  all  tne  amendments  to  the  labor  laws  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years  been  of  that  character?— A.  Tee. 

Q.  Are  the  infractions  of  these  labor  laws  clearly  defined?^— A.  Yes.  I  took  a 
great  intOTest  in  the  revision  of  the  factory  law.  The  statutor]r  revision  com- 
misBion  felt,  in  their  first  arrangement  of  the  law,  that  a  simi)le  misdemeanor  was 
sufficient,  but  I  protested  and  told  them  that  that  would  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of 
the  court  whether  he  should  charge  $1  or  a  greater  sum,  and  would,  in  my  opinion, 
tend  to  vitiate  the  law.  On  my  representation  a  minimum  penalty  of  $30  and  a 
mayjmum  of  $250  or  sixty  days'  imprisonment,  or  both,  were  inserted  for  repeated 
offenses. 
Q.  Are  there  free  public  employment  bureaus  in  New  York  State?— A.  Yes. 
Q.  Are  they  of  any  benefit  to  the  working  classes?— A.  I  have  no  knowledge  on 
that  subject  except  such  statements-  as  were  made  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
bureau  of  labor  statistics,  which  has  jurisdiction  under  that  law.  There  is  only 
one  free  employment  bureau  in  existence  in  the  State,  and  that  one  is  in  New 
York  City.  They  wanted  one  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  but  the  legislature  has  not 
made  any  appn^riation  which  would  enable  the  department  to  put  it  into 
operation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  GoNaER.)  Do  you  know  if  a  majority  or  large  pwoentage  of  the 
sweaters  you  have  described  are  illiterate?— A.  They  do  not  speak  our  language 
and  those,  of  course,  who  have  any  connection  with  us  are  of  the  intelligent  clara, 
bat  what  percentage  are  illiterate  I  can  not  tell. 
Q.  Is  it  large  or  small? — ^A.  I  rather  incline  to  the  lamr  idea. 
Q.  Do  very  few  of  them  speak  English?— A.  Yes.  I  will  say  on  the  general 
proposition  of  restricted  immigration  that,  as  an  American  citizen  and  as  a  man 
who  has  had  considerable  touch  with  labor  and  its  interests,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
coming  to  this  country  of  any  class  of  labor  or  any  class  of  people  who  do  not 
come  of  their  own  free  will  and  by  their  own  self  effort,  through  the  means  which 
wey  themselves  have  created  by  their  labor  in  another  countiy .  I  do  not  believe 
^>at  it  is  proper  to  send  money  from  America  to  bring  people  here,  or  that  it  is 
henefidaito  our  industrial  interests  to  do  so,  no  matter  whether  a  relation  or 
somebody  else  sends  it.  It  is  from  that  source,  in  my  judgment,  that  this  great 
Buridus  population  that  exists  to-day  on  the  East  Side  of  New  York  and  in  other 
luaoes  is  drawn— the  people  who  are  assisted  here  by  fun^  sent  from  America. 

Q«  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Do  the  illiterate  Poles  and  Scandinavians 
who  are  found  in  the  sweat  shops  in  New  York  remain  there?— A.  Our  experience 
18,  without  being  able- to  fumisn  any  definite  fisnres,  that  the  population  of  this 
class  of  people  on  the  East  Side  of  New  York  and  in  Brooklyn  is  constantly 
mcreaaing.    We  found  a  few  years  ago  that  they  were  confined  to  a  few  streets 
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in  the  extreme  lower  East  Side  of  the  city;  to-day,  they  are  extending  np  grada 
ally.    We  find  them  np  to  Fourteenth  street,  and  even  higher  np  in  the  so-called 
better  sections  of  the  city. 

Q.  Do  the  Poles  remain  there? — A.  .We  find  them  remaining  there  to  qnite  some 
extent;  not  to  so  great  an  extent  though  as  the  Hebrews. 

Q.  Do  yon  find  any  of  them  who  can  speak  English?— A.  They  pick  up  the  Ian- 
guaf^e  much  quicker  than  the  others,  but  we  do  not  meet  with  the  same  diffi- 
culties with  them  that  we  do  with  either  the  Italian  or  the  Hebrew,  because  they 
are  less  in  number. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livinoston.)  Suppose  the  commission  should  recom- 
mend to  Congress  that  the  immi^ant  must  remain  in  this  country  five  years 
before  he  could  apply  for  citizenship,  and  that  before  being  naturalized  he  must 
be  able  to  read  and  write  the  English  language,  and  brinff  a  certificate  from  his 
neighbors  showing  that  he  is  sober  and  moral.  If  such  a  law  were  enacted,  and 
known  all  over  the  world,  would  it  not  stop  these  fellows  from  coming  here  who 
do  not  intend  to  assimilate  themselves  as  citizens  and  help  develop  this  country? — 
A.  I  think  it  would  have  a  deterrent  effect  without  a  douot.  I  also  feel  that  the 
ease  with  which  the  alien  to-day  can  become  a  citizen  has  a  tendency  to  very 
seriously  interfere  with  the  proper  conduct  of  American  institutions. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  groups  and  settlements  all  over  the  United  States  Italian 
and  German  are  spoken  in  the  schools,  and  that  these  people  do  not  assimilate  with 
the  American,  or  even  attempt  to  learn  the  American  language  or  American 
customs? — A.  Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Q.  How  can  you  hope,  in  New  York  or  Brooklyn,  with  such  an  element,  to 
better  that  condition? — A.  A  man  who  has  the  door  open  to  him  without  let  or 
hindbrance  has  not  that  respectful  appreciation  of  our  laws  and  institutions  that 
he  ought  to  have  or  that  he  would  have  if  the  labor  of  becoming  a  citizen  were 
more  exacting  and  more  difficult.  I  am  the  son  of  an  immigrant,  and  I  would  not 
close  the  door  of  this  country  amiriBt  any  man,  I  do  not  care  what  his  race,  color, 
creed,  or  nationality  may  be,  who  had  stamina  and  manhood  before  he  came  here, 
and  who  was  inspired  to  (^ome  to  this  land  by  feelings  of  self-respect  and  a  desire  to 

fet  away  from  certain  conditions  and  restraints  that  he  was  living  under  abroad, 
would  not  have  a  law  that  would  prevent  that  man  from  coming  here.  That 
man,  when  he  gets  here,  in  my  judgment,  comes  with  a  fair  purpose  of  elevating 
himself  and  those  who  may  be  dependent  on  him';  but  the  other  man  who  comes 
here  because  somebody  tells  him  it  is  a  grand  country,  where  money  is  found  in 
the  streets,  comes  to  be  a  drudge  and  a  drone  and  drag-down  to  every  intelligent 
effort  to  elevate  the  industrial  interests  in  this  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batch  ford.)  Do  the  people  of  whom  you  have  been  talking  prize 
their  citizenship  highly? — A.  With  few  exceptions,  I  must  answer  in  the  negative. 

^.  In  that  case  would  the  restraint  that  Colonel  Livingston  suggests  have  the 
desired  effect? — A.  That  would  bring  to  our  citizenship,  it  seems  to  me,  a  different 
class  of  people,  or  at  least  people  with  different  ideas;  that  is,  their  minds  would 
be  framed  a  little  differently  because  of  the  restraints  they  experienced  before 
they  became  citizens.  To  illustrate:  Last  fall,  in  the  election  district  in  which  I 
vote,  there  were  five  Polanders;  they  were  naturalized  and  were  entitled  to  vote 
in  that  district.  Those  five  men  came  to  the  x>olling  place,  and  stood  around 
and  let  it  be  known  that  there  were  five  votes  that  could  be  had  for  $25.  The 
man  wbo  was  looking  after  the  party  interests  spoke  to  me  about  it  and  said, 
"What  do  you  think  about  that  proposition?"  I  asked  him  if  he  was  correct 
in  what  he  said.  **Why,"  he  said,  "absolutely,  because  I  was  talking  with 
them,  and  there  was  only  one  of  them  that  can  talk  English."  I  said  to  him, 
"  You  ^o  back  and  tell  that  man  that  if  he  wants  to  vote  he  can  vote  because  he 
is  entitled  to  do  so,  but  that  if  I  learn  that  any  one  of  them  is  paid  a  cent  of 
money  and  I  can  learn  who  pays  it  I  shall  punish  him  severely."  Four  of  them 
walked  away  and  did  not  vote  at  all,  but  one  of  the  men  came  in  and  voted  and 
went  away  about  his  business. 

Q.  (By  Kepresentative  Gardner.)  What  is  the  motive  of  this  class  of  people  to 
become  naturalized? — A.  My  opinion  is  that  some  become  citizens  because  of  a 
personal  desire  to  do  so;  others  Decause  there  are  industrial  prohibitive  laws  exist- 
ing in  the  State  which  prevent  them  from  doing  certain  work;  others  for  the 
purpose  which  I  have  just  described.  Such  men  appear  at  the  polls  with  no 
appreciation  of  the  vcdue  of  citizenship.  I  have,  with  the  assistance  of  Secretary 
of  State  McDonough,  prepared  a  bill  which  was  designed  to  make  it  a  hardship 
for  aliens  to  get  those  benefits  which  are  so  easy  to  secure  now.  We  propose  that 
before  they  can  be  employed  on  any  public  work,  either  State  or  municipal,  they 
will  have  to  produce  their  citizenship  papers,  and  that  the  contractor,  board,  or 
department  hiring  them  will  have  to  make  a  public  record  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  citizens. 
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I  -want  to  caU  attentiQn  to  a  clatise  I  had  incorx)orated  in  onr  cldld-labor  law. 
I  foond  the  board  of  health,  or  the  officer  of  the  board  of  health,  in  the  city  of 
Buffalo  interpreting  the  law  of  1896  in  such  a  manner  that  a  child  who  conld 
tihoYr  that  he  had  attended  school  daring  any  i)eriod  of  the  school  year  from  the 
time  he  started  to  school  at  6  years  of  age  np  to  14  years  would  be  granted 
a  'work  certificate.  In  the  codification  of  the  law  of  1897,  I  had  the  law 
amended  to  read :  **  No  certificate  shall  be  granted  unless  it  apx)ears  to  the  satis- 
faction of  snch  board,  department,  commissioner,  or  officer  that  the  child  apply- 
ing therefor  has  regularly  attended  at  a  school  in  which  reading,  spelling,  writing, 
arithmetic,  English  grammar,  and  geography  are  taught,  or  upon  ecjuiyalent 
inatmction  bv  a  competent  teacher  elsewhere  than  at  a  school,  for  a  period  eoual 
to  one  school  year,  during  the  year  previous  to  his  arriving  at  the  a^  of  14 
years,  or  during  the  year  previous  to  applying  for  such  certificate,  and  is  able  to 
read  and  write  simple  sentences  in  the  fmglish  language."  The  last  x>art  begin- 
ning, "  during  the  year  previous  to  his  arriving  at  the  age  of  14  years,"  etc.,  is 
yvhat  I  had  put  into  our  child-labor  law.  Our  application  of  that  law  has  been 
that  if  the  child  is  nearly  of  the  required  age  of  16  years,  and  is  pretty  weU 
advanced  in  his  native  language,  we  do  not  impose  any  hardship  on  him  about 
going  to  school;  but  if  a  child  has  just  passed  14  years  and  applies  for  a  certifi- 
cate and  can  not  read  and  write  the  Efnglish  lang^uage,  we  insist  that  he  must 
go  back  to  school  and  learn  to  do  so.  I  have  been  told  by  some  of  the  officers  in 
Buffalo  that  it  has  had  the  effect  of  breaking  up  some  of  those  alien  language 
schools  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.  )  What  effect  will  that  class  of  people  who  often  come 
here  of  their  own  efforts,  and  refuse  to  assimilate  with  us  and  to  maintain  the 
standard  of  living  or  the  wages  of  the  American  workingmen,  ultimately  have 
niM>n  our  country? — ^A.  I  think  much  would  depend  upon  the  numbers,  the  class, 
and  the  so-called  colonizing.  If  thejr  were  distributed,  Were  not  permitted  to 
settle  down  in  communities  or  colonies,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  detrimental 
effects  would  be  so  great,  but  I  do  believe  if,  as  now,  they  come  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  build  up  independent  colonies,  that  would  have  a  very  bad  effect  on  wages, 
hours  of  labor,  and  conditions  of  employment  generally. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  very  worst  results  are  secured  by  reason  of  those 
people  settling  in  the  large  cities  when  they  come  to  this  country? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
It  is  apparent  to  any  observing  person  that  they  are.  Let  a  man  pass  through 
East  raoadwav  in  New  York  and  shut  his  eyes,  ahd  I  will  guarantee  he  will 
imagine  himself  in  Jerusalem  or  Sicily. 

Q.  If  that  is  true,  what  reason  is  there  for  believing  that  these  people  will,  for 
any  considerable  length  of  time,  segre^te  themselves  into  communities? — A. 
They  have  no  reason;  only  x>resent  experience  forces  us  to  believe  that  they  will. 
In  Buffalo  the  Polanders  are  all  together  in  a  certain  portion  of  the  city,  and  you 
will  hardly  find  a  Polish  family,  I  think,  outside  of  that  section. 

8.  How  long  have  they  been  there?— A.  For  a  good  many  years. 
.  (By  Bepresentative  Gardner.)  How  long  have  these  other  communities 
existed  and  what  good  reason  is  there  for  supposing  that  the  people  will  stay 
tc^ether? — ^A.  Of  course  I  can  not  answer  that,  except  to  express  the  opinion 
that  it  is  due  to  their  national  feeling  for  one  another.  Two  years  ago  the  papers 
publii^e4  a  statement,  as  coming  from  the  immigration  bureau  of  the  State  of 
New  Tork,  that  of  130,000  immigrants  coming  to  this  country  96,000  remained 
in  New  York  City,  Boston,  Connecticut,  and  portions  of  New  York  State  outside 
of  New  York  City.    Very  few  of  them  went  farther  away. 

<^(By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Did  some  of  them  go  to  the  mines  of  Pennsylvania?— 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  the  great  body  of  that  180,000  people  remained  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  principally  in  the  cily  of  New  York. 

[The  commission  took  a  recess  until  2.30  o'clock,  at  which  time  the  testimony 
was  resumed.] 

Q.  rBy  Mr.  Farqtthar.)  Have  you  anvthing  further  to  say  in  relation  to  child 
labor  r — ^A.  Sx>eaking  of  cnild  lalior  in  New  York,  I  desire  to  be  understood  as 
referring  to  it  only  as  it  applies  to  manufactories,  bake  shops,  and  mines.  These 
are  the  subjects  of  which  I  will  treat.  Last  year,  the  total  number  of  inspections 
and  investigations  of  factories,  mines,  and  bake  shops  amounted  to  37,249.  That 
number  of  establishments  furnished  employment  to  700,415  pelrsons.  The  number 
of  males  was  490,250,  and  the  number  of  females  210,165.  The  total  number  of 
children  employed,  over  14  and  under  16  years  of  age,  was  13,086,  or  a  fraction 
leas  than  2  per  cent,  which  is  a  very  low  figure.  The  total  number  of  illiterate 
children  found  in  that  number  was  142.  The  total  number  of  children  found 
employed  under  the  statutory  age — 1 4  years— was  200.  The  total  number  of  females 
found  employed  under  16  yeais  of  age  was  7,058 ;  the  total  number  of  males  under 
16  years  of  age,  6,028.    The  total  number  of  children  found  employed  who  were 
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entitled  to  employment  bat  did  not  have  a  certificate  on  file  in  the  office  of  the 
establishment  where  they  worked  was  817.  I  tiiink  that  will  show  yon  the  oper- 
ation of  the  child-labor  laws  and  the  wholesome  observance  in  our  State. 

Q.  ^ow  many  hours  does  the  law  permit  children  to  be  employed? — A.  The 
factory  laws  of  New  York  provide  for  sixty  hours  a  week,  or  not  more  than 
ten  hours  per  day. 

(j.  Does  the  law  make  any  provision  in  respect  to  overtime?— A.  No  overtime 
for  minors  is  xiermitted  under  our  law. 

Q.  If  they  take  advantage  of  an  hour  or  two  on  Saturdays,  for  instance,  how 
do  they  manage  to  make  up  that  time?— A.  There  is  a  privilege  in  the  law  which 
reads:  '*  When,  in  order  to  make  a  shorter  workday  on  the  last  dav  of  the  week, 
a  female  under  21  or  a  male  under  IS  years  of  age  is  to  be  required  or  permitted 
to  work  in  a  factory  more  than  ten  hours  in  a  day  the  employer  ot  such  persons 
shall  notify  the  factory  inspector  in  writing  of  such  intention,  stating  the  num- 
ber of  hours  of  labor  per  day  which  it  is  proposed  to  require  or  permit,  and  the 
time  when  it  is  proposed  to  cease  such  requirement  or  permission;  a  similar  noti- 
fication shaJl  be  made  when  such  requirement  has  actually  ceased."  The 
permission,  of  course,  is  granted. 

Q.  Is  there  in  the  State  of  New  York  a  provision  for  a  general  eight-hour  day 
on  State  work? — A.  Yes,  sir,  on  State  and  municipal  work. 

Q.  Is  there  any  provision  in  that  Uiw  that  permits  overtime? — ^A.  Under  agree- 
ment between  master  and  servant;  the  law  does  not  prevent  extra  hours  for 
extra  compensation. 

Q.  Do  the  street  surface  and  elevated  roads  come  under  the  ten-hour  law?— A. 
The  codified  labor  laws  of  1897  provide  that  labor  on  surface  and  elevated  roads 
shall  not  exceed  ten  hours  per  oa^,  with  one-half  hour  for  dinner,  but. there  ia 
no  x>enalty  for  its  violation.  It  is  simply  a  statute  without  any  means  to  enforce 
it,  except  such  as  may  be  brought  about  through  the  efforts  of  the  men  themselves 
in  their  organizations. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  steam  railroads,  does  the  arrangement  of  running  so  much 
milea^  instead  of  so  many  hours  obtain  in  the  State  of  New  York?— A.  They 
have  both  systems  there'on  the  steam  railroads.  Ten  hours  ];>erformed  within 
twelve  consecutive  hours  constitute  a  legal  day*s  work.  The  running  under 
mileage  nullifies  that  matter  to  some  extent.  Tfaiat  is  another  industriallaw  that 
is  not  under  the  control  of  the  factory  inspector. 

Q.  Does  the  ten-hour  law,  with  sixty  hours  a  week,  apply  to  the  factory  law?— 
A.  The  general  factory  law  does  not  touch  the  hours  of  labor  for  adults;  that  is, 
males  over  18  and  females  over  21  years  of  age. 

Q.  What  a)re  the  prevailing  hours  of  labor  in  the  factories  jn  the  State  of  New 
York?— A.  I  think  sixty  hours  is  the  prevailing  week,  and  frequently  fifty-nine, 
except  in  some  trades  where  the  hours  of  labor  are  less. 

Q.  Are  there  any  legal  limitations  in  respect  to  any  particular  trade;  the  baking 
business,  for  instance? — ^A.  Section  UO,  wnich  is  the  first  section  of  the  bakery 
inspection  law,  says:  ''  No  employee  shall  be  required  or  permitted  to  work  in  a 
biscuit,  bread,  or  cake  bakery  or  confectionery  establishment  more  than  sixty 
hours  in  anjr  one  week  or  more  than  ten  hours  m  any  one  day,  unless  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ma»ng  a  shorter  workday  on  the  last  day  of  the  week,  nor  more  hours  in 
any  one  week  than  will  make  an  average  of  ten  hours  per  day  for  the  number  of 
days  during  such  week  in  which  such  employee  shall  work." 

Q.  Previous  to  the  passage  of  that  law  what  was  the  average  hours  of  work  of 
the  bakers?— A.  I  have  had  my  attention  called  to  cases  where  the  men  worked 
twenty-four  hours  without  cessation;  sixteen  and  eighteen  hours  were  quite  com- 
mon; twelve  and  thirteen  hours  was  the  rule. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  advantages  of  this  inspection  of  bakeries,  the  laws  that 
control  their  sanitary  condition,  the  condition  m  which  you  found  them  before 
the  bakery  law  was  passed,  and  their  condition  now?— A.  The  bake-shop  inspec- 
tion law  was  passed  m  1895,  so  that  it  has  been  in  operation  only  three  years. 
Prior  to  the  passage  of  this  law  it  was  admitted  on  all  sides  and  by  every  i)erson 
who  had  any  knowledge  whatever  of  the  baking  industry  that  the  abuses  to  which 
the  employees  were  subjected,  the  very  long  hours,  and  the  manner  of  labor  and 
surrounding  conditions  were  little  short  oi  barbarous.  Bake  shops  were  little 
better  than  a  mass  of  filth.*  There  were,  of  course,  in  this  case  as  ux  all  others, 
exceptions  to  the  rule.  Some  x>eople  are  of  cleanly  disposition,  and  they  will  not 
live  m  dirt  anyhow,  but  the  abuse  was  so  great  as  to  call  for  this  remedial  legis- 
lation. The  conduct  of  the  bakery  was  handled  under  very  bad  conditions. 
Baked  biscuit,  bread,  cake,  etc.,  were  thrown  on  the  floor;  they  were  very  seldom 
put  into  a  prox>er  receptacle,  and  were  handled  more  like  rocks  in  a  quarry  than 
a  matter  that  was  produced  for  human  consumption.    We  found  closets  in  the 
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bake  shop  as  f onl  and  filthy  as  erer  existed  ontsidOi  We  found  the  yentilation 
oonditioQS  to  be  bad  in  the  extreme,  low  ceilings,  shops  where  a  man  of  ordinary 
height  ooold  not  stand  npright.  We  found  the  accnmnlations  of  filth  to  be  very 
^reat.  We  found  bugs  of  every  de8crix>tion.  The  bakers  very  often  were  forced 
under  contract  with  their  employers  to  make  the  bake  shops  their  home,  sleep  in 
tbem,  and  all  that;  and  we  found  beds,  and  those  beds  were  not  kept  as  tney 
should  be.  There  was  no  care  or  attentiongiven  to  them  at  all.  This  law  struck 
at  the  eradication  of  all  those  things.  The  sanitary  plumbing  and  all  those 
arrangements  were  on  a  plane  with  the  others,  and  the  law  was  drafted  with  the 
idea  of  getting  rid  of  the  objectionable  tlunss  complained  of  to  the  legislature  by 
the  vrorkingmen,  and  by  many  others  outside  of  the  workingmen. 

Section  111  of  the  laws  says:  **  All  buildings  or  rooms  occupied  as  biscuit,  bread, 
pie,  or  cake  bakeries  shall  oe  drained  and  plumbed  in  a  manner  conducive  to  the 
piroper  healthful  and  sanitary  condition  thereof,  and  shall  be  constructed  with 
air  shafts,  windows,  or  vennlating  pipes  sufficient  to  insure  ventilation,"  and 

S'vea  the  factory  inspector  power  to  caxect  that  plumbing  and  drainage.  It  pro- 
bits  the  use  of  a  cellar  for  baking  purposes,  unless  the  cellar  basement  nas, 
previous  to  its  use,  been  equipped  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law. 
Section  112  regulates  the  heignt  of  the  bake  shop,  and  says  that  no  room  used  for 
the  xnanuf acture  of  flour  or  meal  food  products  shall  be  less  than  8  feet  in  height. 
Section  113  provides  that  every  bake  shop  shall  be  x^rovided  with  proper  wash 
rooms  and  water-closets  apart  from  the  bake  room  or  rooms  where  the  manufacture 
of  such  food  pfToduct  is  conducted,  and  no  water-closet,  privy,  or  ash  pit  shall  be 
within  or  connected  directly  with  the  bake  room  of  any  bakery,  hotel,  or  public 
restaurant.  Section  1  Id  demands  that  shops  be  cleaned,  whitewashed,  painted,  or 
anything  in  that  line  which  the  factory  inspector  may  direct,  and  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  miprove  its  sanitary  and  cleanlv  condition. 

Smoe  that  law  went  into  effect  it  is  lair  to  say  that  a  very  great  improvement 
has  taken  place  in  all  the  bake  shops  of  the  State.  We  are  hamperea  a  little  by 
the  term  or  the  law  which  says,  **  No  cellar  bake  shop  not  now  in  use."  A  bake 
shop  in  use  when  the  law  went  into  effect  was  practically  exempt  from  the  oper- 
ations of  the  height  clause  until  we  could  find  it  vacated;  after  it  was  vacated 
we  could  hold  that  the  shop  could  not  be  used  until  the  provisions  of  the  law  had 
been  complied  with.  While  the  law  is  clear-cut  in  relation  to  the  hours  of  labor, 
the  courts  of  New  York  hold  that  the  en^ployee  must  himself  testify  before  the 
court  as  to  the  number  of  hours  he  worlra  before  they  will  hold  the  emidoyer 
liable  for  infractions  or  punish  him.  While  that  construction  is  proper  and 
legal  the  enforcement  of  toat  i)articular  section  of  the  law  is  hampered  because, 
as  a  rule,  the  employee  does  not  want  to  testify,  and  is*  fearful  of  the  conse- 
quences of  his  coming  into  court  and  testifving  against  his  employer;  but  we 
nave  had  a  few  cases  under  that  section  ana  have  secured  convictions  in  every 
case.  The  hours  of  labor  of  bakers  have  been  materially  reduced  in  all  the  bake 
shops  of  the  State.  I  think  the  satirfactory  working  of  the  bake<hop  law  in 
New  York  is  evinced  by  the  complaints  we  received  leist  year,  which  numbered 
only  9.  The  hours  of  labor  in  bake  shops  can  not  be  successfully  regulated,  in  my 
cminion,  but  in  one  way,  and  that  is  bv  a  thorough  and  complete  organization  by 
t£e  craft  itself  in  cooperation  with  tne  department  and  a  sensible  cooperation 
with  the  employer  himself. 

%Are  the  bakers  as  well  organized  as  you  think  they  ought  to  be  in  the  State 
ew  York?— A.  I  think  not. 
Q.  Has  the  shortening  of  hours  of  labor  for  the  bakers  made  matmal  changes 
in  their  wages? — ^A.  I  do  not  believe  the  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  of  tne 
joomeymen  bakers  has  in  any  case  hiterf  ered  with  the  wages  paid  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  law.    No,  sir;,  the  reduced  hours  have  not  caused  a  reduction  of 


O.  (Bj  Mr.  Batchford.  )  Do  you  recommend  the  organization  of  men  in  trades 
and  their  cooperation  with  your  department  and  the  employers,  to  the  end  that 
the  department  may  become  more  useful  and  strikes  may  oe  avoided? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  &ve  trades  that  are  thoroughly  organized  contributed  in  agitating  the 
question  of  improvement  of  conditions^  shorter  hours,  etc.,  and  aided  in  securing 
uie  passage  of  laws  by  your  State  alleviating  the  condition  of  the  tradesmen? — A. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  tiiey  have  very  largely  contributed  to  that  end.  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  this  law  is  literally  lived  up  to,  because  it  is. 
not,  but  it  has  aided  to  reduce  the  hours  very  largely.  Further,  during  the  last 
two  years  the  proprietors  and  owners  of  property  m  which  bake  shops  are  situated 
have  spent  upward  of  $200,000  in  improvmg  their  bake  shops  under  the  law. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Was  this  remedial  legislation  in  respect  to  bake  shops 
the  result  of  the  exertions  of  organized  labor,  or  did  it  come  from  the  protest  of 
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the  pnblic  against  the  fLlthiness  of  the  prodnctions  of  these  shops? — ^A.  This  legis> 
lation  was,  without  doubt,  the  result  of  the  a^tation  for  such  a  law  created  by 
the  ioumeymen  bakers  themselves.  Tliey  primarily  called  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  these  abuses,  and  the  public  was,  as  they  are  in  most  cases,  quick  to 
respond  and  demand  tiiat  such  legislation  be  placed  on  the  statute  books. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Were  th'e  journeymen  bakers  organized  then?— A.  I 
think  fairly — ^as  fully  as  they  are  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Were  the  bake  shops  in  as  bad  condition  as  the  sweat 
^ops? — A.  Well,  no  and  yes.  The  sanitary  conditions  were  just  as  bad.  The 
reports  of  inspectors  show  that  we  have  in  the  State  of  New  York  about  8,900 
bake  shops.    The  number  of  bakers  employed  in  that  number  of  shops  is  14,812. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Male  and  female?— A.  MiJe  and  female.  The  number  of 
females  is  very  small — 3,020. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Please  state  when  the  inspection  of  mines  and  quar- 
ries was  added  to  your  duties,  what  the  results  of  your  investigations  have  been, 
and  whether  you  have  applied  any  of  the  remedies  provided  by  law. — ^A.  The 
original  mining  law  was  passed  in  New  York  State  in  1890.  The  mining  inspector 
was  not  appointed  until  1893  under  that  act.  In  1895  the  mining>inspection  de- 
partment was  abolished  as  a  department  and  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  min- 
ing inspector  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  factory  inspector,  with  x>ower  to 
apx)oint  a  competent  person  to  act  as  mining  inspector.  No  practical  work  was 
done  by  the  department,  or  was  done  in  the  nne  of  mining  insi^ection  under  that 
act,  until  after  the  appointment  of  a  mining  inspector  by  the  factory  inspector 
November  15, 1895.  When  I  took  charge  of  the  aex>artment  the  1st  day  of  May, 
1896, 1  found  that  the  records  relative  to  mine  inspections  were  very  unsatisfac- 
tory and  very  incomplete.  Up  to  1895  there  was  really  no  statistical  matter  col- 
lected. During  1895  the  record  shows  there  were  28  men  killed  outright  in  the 
mines,  in  a  total  of  about  4,000  x)eople.  The  law  was  revised  in  1897.  There  were 
some  conflicting  provisions  in  the  old.  statute,  which  were  eradicated  by  the 
revision  of  1897,  and  the  revision  of  the  law  made  its  various  provisions  and  sec- 
tions very  concise  and  plain.  Under  the  operations  of  the  revised  law  we  have 
obtained  very  satisfactory  results.  For  a  period  of  fully  eighteen  months  there 
have  been  but  two  deaths  from  accidents  in  the  mines  in  New  York  State,  and  the 
employees  in  the  mines  have  increased  from  4,008  in  1895  to  4,674  in  1898.  We 
found  the  condition  of  the  mines  in  1896  to  be  what  I  would  term  very  dangerous, 
especially  in  the  direction  of  the  work.  We  found  those  who  were  in  authority 
as  superintendents,  mine  bosses,  etc. ,  to  be  very  negligent  in  not  giving  proper 
attention  and  care  to  the  various  parts  of  the  mine,  the  machinery,  ropes,  side 
walls,  and  places  where  rock  would  be  apt  to  f aU  and  strike  a  man.  We  found 
these  things  all  very  much  neglected.  We  found  the  mourner  of  handling  explo- 
sives to  be  positively  dangerous.  In  one  particular  case  we  found  200  pounds  of 
dynamite  stored  in  and  about  the  boiler  house  where  there  were  some  85  men. 
When  the  inspector  went  in  there  two  of  the  men  were  playing  ball  with  a  dyna- 
mite cartridge,  tossing  it  from  one  to  the  other,  seeminffly  entirely  unconscious 
of  its  fearful  danger.  These  matters  have  all  been  remedied.  We  do  not  permit 
them  under  our  law  to-day  to  take  into  the  mines  any  more  dynamite  wan  is 
required  for  one  shift.  That  would  be  from  7  o'clock  until  12  and  from  1  until  6. 
We  cause  the  storing  of  explosives  to  be  removed  from  out  of  the  mines,  and  we 
have  obliged  the  miners  to  secure  a  proper  and  safe  apparatus  to  prepare  the 
dynamite  for  use.  We  have  caused  all  those  things  to  be  doxfe  which,  as  our 
report  shows,  have  minimized  the  danger  of  accidents  in  mines,  and  we  have  cre- 
ated a  condition  of  safety  among  mine  workers  which  has  resulted  in  increased 
employment  in  the  mines.  We  have  taken  the  handling  of  dynamite  and  explo- 
sives out  of  the  hands  of  irresponsible  x)6rsons  and  centered  it  in  the  hand^  of 
resi)onsible  persons  designated  by  the  superintendent  for  that  purpose,  and  no 
other  persons  are  permitted  to  handle  the  explosives.  We  have  formulated  a  set 
of  special  rules  under  the  law,  which  are  binding  alike  on  the  boss  and  the  men. 
The  rules  were  directed  against  dan^rs  which  investigation  ^owed  to  be  present. 
I  will  read  the  rules  to  the  commission. 

**  Rule  1.  No  person  shall  ride  on  any  loaded  skip,  car,  cage,  or  bucket,  nor 
walk  upor  down  slope  or  shaft,  while  any  skip,  car,  cage,  or  bucket  is  above. 

"  n.  Pit  boss  shafl  carefully  examine  the  hanging  walls  of  all  slopes,  levels, 
and  working  chambers  daily. 

**  UI.  Machine  runners  shall  carefully  examine  and  sound  hanging  wall  at  face 
working,  and  remove  all  loose  rock  or  ore  before  proceetoig  to  drm."  That  is, 
they  run  their  drill  along  tKe  face  of  the  mine.  The  mine  may  be  made  into  a 
double  ledge,  and  there  may  be  two  or  three  props  on  the  lower  ledge  left  so  tiiat 
they  can  work  the  drill  along  that  level,  and  this  provision  is  that  they  will  not 
allow  any  loose  rock  on  the  top  to  fall  down  and  strike  a  man  running  a  machine. 
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*'  TV.  No  employee  shall  handle  any  ezploeiyeB  or  do  any  blasting  except  per- 
son OT  persons  designated  for  that  special  purpose  by  the  superintendent. 

**  V.  After  blasting,  no  person  except  the  blaster,  or  blasters,  shall  be  allowed 
in  the  xmrt  of  the  mine  where  such  blast  has  been  fired  nntU  blaster  has  made  a 
personal  examination  of  the  same  and  pronounced  *  all  safe. ' "  That  rule  was  got- 
ten np  for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing  anyone  from  coming  back  to  a  place 
where  a  shot  had  missed  &re  without  taking  i^roper  precautions.  Perhaps  after 
they  had  gotten  to  their  place  and  begun  workings  the  explosion  would  take  place 
and  kiU  severtd  people.    That  has  happened  very  often. 

Q.  Are  yon  referring  to  coal  and  iron  mines? — ^A.  No,  sir;  cement,  salt,  iron. 
No  coal  mines  in  our  State. 

'^  VI.  No  iron  or  steel  bars,  unless  tipped  with  6  inches  of  copper  or  other  soft 
metal,  shall  be  used  for  tamping  dynamite  or  other  high  explosives;  wood  must 
be  used  in  all  cases."  The  reason  for  the  use  of  soft  metal  is  obvious  to  any  per- 
son who  knows  anything  about  mining.  Ramming  a  steel-tipped  bar  in  the  arill 
bole  might  result  in  striking  the  side  of  the  l^ole  and  carrving  the  fire  into  the 
powder,  or  would  cut  the  fuse,  so  that  it  would  bum  slowly,  and  an  explosion 
would  lake  place  when  not  expected. 

^*  YII.  Mine  superintendent,  or  i)er8on  designated  by  him,  shall  examine  daily 
all  miningappliances,  and  see  that  they  are  in  safe  condition. 

^'  Vni.  Whenever  a  shot  misses  fire,  no  person  shall  be  allowed  to  return  to  that 
part  of  the  mine  in  less  than  three  hours,  unless  blaster,  after  personal  examina- 
tion, shall  xvronounce  *  all  safe.' 

*'  IX.  No  person  addicted  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  shall  have  charge  of 
any  explosives,  boiler,  engine,  or  hoist,  or  be  allowed  in  any  part  of  the  mine  while 
under  the  influence  of  liquor. '' 

-  Those  are  the  special  rules  that  are  in  vogue  in  our  State  to-day  relating  to 
mining,  and  there  is  no  question  that  they  have  revolutionized  the  condition  of 
work  in  "the  mines. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  North.  )  Are  they  generally  observed  by  employers  and  employees? — 
A.  Yes,  air ;  to  this  extent :  If  a  boss  tells  a  man  to  do  a  certain  thing  which  is  forbid- 
den by  the  rules,  the  man  simply  points  to  those  rules  and  tells  him  it  is  impos- 
^ible;  and  if  the  boss  insists,  and  we  find  it  out,  we  prosecute  him.  Those  rules 
have  the  support  of  the  law,  because  they  are  reasonable  and  are  contained  in  the 
law  itself.  We  found  that  the  man  who  hoisted  material  in  many  cases  had  no 
steam  gauge  to  tell  him  the  number  of  pounds  of  steam  he  was  working  by. 
Those  are  all  littie  matters  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  operators  in  not  hav- 
ing those  thin^  provided.  For  instance,  the  steiun  gau^e  should  stand  before  tiie 
face  of  a  hoistrngensineer.  This  is  just  as  necessary  as  it  is  to  have  a  steam  gtmge 
on  the  boiler,  we  found  these  things  not  enforced  nor  observed;  but  we  forced 
them  to  put  them  on,  so  that  at  any  time  the  hoisting  engineer  could  tell  the  num- 
ber of  pounds  he  was  working  under.  We  found  m  the  beginning  a  system  of 
paying  which  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  law.  We  found  a  system  of  con- 
tract working  which  was  injurious  from  a  financial  standx)oint  to  the  working- 
man.  The  company  was  ^Ivent  enough,  but  they  let  their  work  out  by  contract 
to  a  jobber.  The  contractor  or  jobber,  as  a  rule,  was  not  financially  responsible. 
He  would  get  the  men;  they  would  work  for  him,  and' if  he  was  able  to  pay  them 
and  had  a  profit  he  stood  by  his  word.  If  he  lost,  he  generally  picked  up  and 
dug  out,  and  the  men  had  to  whistie  for  their  wages.  That  was  a  condition  that 
was  quite  prevalent  in  the  mininf^  localities  in  New  York  State.  That  has  been 
entirely  obliterated  by  the  operation  of  the  weekly-payment  law.  You  will  find 
that  the  weekly-payment  law  holds  the  original  employer  responsible  for  the 
wages  as  well  as  the  contractor,  and,  in  consequence  of  tiiat  fact,  those  abuses  I 
speak  of  that  were  so  prevalent  in  the  mining  localities  have  been  obliterated, 
with  hiurdly  any  exception. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  opposition  to  this  law?— A.  When  I  took  charge  of  the  work 
there  was  opposition  to  it.  I  will  say  frankly  that  the  mining  operators  were 
fearful  of  its  consequences,  but  we  went  on  and  made  a  faithful,  honest  effort  to 
apply  the  law,  and  we  did  it.  We  condemned  mines;  we  took  the  men  out  of 
them,  and  would  not  allow  them  to  work  in  them.  We  made  them  change  their 
system  of  mining  from  unsafe  to  a  safe  system;  changed  them  so  that  to-day  there 
is  no  complaint.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  if  any  person  were  to  ask  for  the 
repeal  of  those  laws,  the  operators  would  be  first  to  protest  against  it.  And  all 
this  has  been  done  without  a  case  of  prosecution  in  any  instance.  Last  year  a 
cement  company,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  mining  institutions  in  the  State,  went 
through  the  year  without  an  accident  for  the  first  time  in  th6  history  of  that  mine, 
and  the  general  superintendent  attributed  it  to  the  operation  of  the  law.  When 
we  &iit  inspected  tnose  same  mines  they  refused  to  admit  an  inspector,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  send  a  second  inspector — that  is,  a  practical  miner — ^to  assist  in  the  work 
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of  inspection.  On  that  inspection  we  condemned  six  of  their  minee  and  took  the 
men  ont  of  them,  and  three  of  the  mines  fell  in  within  two  months  after  their  con- 
demnation. To<la^  they  are  working  in  safety;  the  old  miners  who  had  left  the 
mines  are  all  back  in  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  is  the  condition  of  the  minenof  yonr  State  an 
compared  with  men  employed  in  factories? — ^A.  I  can  only  speak  as  to  the  rate  of 
wages.  There  are  no  children  employed  in  the  mines  of  Kew  York — ^not  one.  It 
is  a  character  of  work  a  child  could  not  take  hold  of  anyhow.  The  engineers, 
drillers,  machine  runners,  etc.,  are  the  best-paid  class  of  labor.  The  assistant  to 
tiie  machine  runner  gets  $2  and  the  machine  runner  $2.60  a  day,  and  the  engineers 
get  a  like  rate,  or  perhaps  a  little  more.  In  the  cement  mines  tiie  minimum  rate  is 
$1.50,  and  it  runs  from  that  to  what  you  might  term,  x>erhap6,  the  skilled  claes  of 
workers  at  $3.50  per  dav. 

Q.  Is  that  for  the  picked  miners?— A.  For  the  picked  miners  $1.75,  $2,  and  $2.50. 

Q.  What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  mines? — A.  Our  reports  show  them  to 
be  very  good.  The  salt  mines  are  the  deejiest  mines  we  have.  One  mine  has  » 
depth  from  the  surface  to  the  bottom  of  1,550  feet;  they  have  but  one  shaft,  but 
they  have  a  system  of  ventilation  that  is  very  perfect.  They  have  a  mine  area  of 
pernaps  28  acres,  and  down  in  the  recesses  of  that  mine  they  uae  candlelight,  so 
you  can  see  the  condition  is  not  bad.  Our  iron-mining  business  up  to  this  year 
nas  been  very  -poor, 

Q.  Are  strikes  more  frequent  among  the  miners  of  New  York  State  than  among 
other  classes  of  labor?— A.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  conditions  prior  to  my  taking 
charge  of  the  department,  but  since  putting  this  law  into  operation,  as  I  have 
already  described,  there  has  not  been  a  strike  in  a  mine  in  New  York  State. 

Q.  Have  they  a  sliding  scale  to  adjust  wage  differences?— A.  They  have  no 
sliding  scale  that  I  am  awai'e  of. 

Q.  Is  a  price  agreed  on  between  the  miners  and  operators? — ^A.  That  is  as  I  under- 
stcmd  it. 

Q.  Are  they  organized? — A.  Not  thoroughly,  but  fairly  well  organized. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Is  nearly  all  the  labor  employed  in  the  iron  mines  of 
the  Champlain  district  American  labor? — A.  To  some  extent,  but  not  fully. 

Q.  Is  50  per  cent  of  it  American  labor? — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  What  nationalities  predominate  among  the  foreign  miners  there? — ^A.  They 
are  Italians  and  Polanders. 

Q.  Are  they  for  the  coarser  labor? — A.  Yes,  sir;  for  the  coarser  labor.  Under 
the  operations  of  the  mining  law  we  also  cause  the  dismissal  of  incompetent  super- 
intendents. When  we  represented  the  conditions  under  which  they  were  work- 
ing their  mines,  the  operator  of  the  LawrenceviUe  cement  mine  said:  **  We  do  not 
want  any  such  condition  in  our  mines."  He  called  in  the  superintendent  respon- 
sible for  the  mine  work  and  asked  him  in  the  presence  of  the  inspectors  if  tuese 
conditions  were  true,  and  he  had  to  admit  that  they  were,  and  he  was  discharged 
on  the  spot. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  Do  the  laws  of  your  State  determine  whether  or  not 
sux)ermtendent8,  mine  foremen,  and  so  on,  sluill  have  certificates  of  competency? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  their  competency  determined  largely  by  the  owners  of  the  works? — ^A.  By 
the  owners  of  the  mines.  There  was  a  provision  in  the  law  prior  to  1897  requir- 
ing certificates  of  competency,  but  it  was  wiped  out  for  the  reason  that  it  took 
the  risk  for  accident  off  the  employer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARguHAR.)  In  the  operation  of  the  factory  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York  during  the  last  year  or  two,  how  many  prosecutions  have  you  entered 
for  infraction  of  the  law? — ^A.  So  far  as  the  manufacturers  are  concerned,  we 
have  had  none.  Of  bake-shop  prosecutions  I  have  had  16,  and  1  (making  17)  for  a 
sweating  contractor  who  hired  children  under  age;  so  that  last  year  (1898)  we  had 
17  prosecutions,  secured  12  convietions,  5  appeals,  and  collected  about  $185  in  fines. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  factory  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  are  as  near 
penect  as  can  be  reached  by  legislation  and  regulation? — A.  The  present  laws  are 
fairly  perfect.  During  1898  we  inspected  28,920  factories,  aside  from  mines  and 
bake  shops.  Of  that  number,  18,6^  received  orders  of  some  kind  in  conformity 
with  the  law;  10,281  received  no  order  of  any  kind  on  inspection.  Of  the  18.699 
we  received  a  full  compliance, with- our  orders  from  18,403,  leaving  286  only  which 
had  not  complied  when  this  rex)ort  was  closed.  Since  the  repOTt  was  closed  we 
have  received  many  compliances  from  these  236  places. 

Q.  In  the  pending  legislation  before  the  present  legislature,  are  there  any 
amendments  to  the  laws  regulating  the  factory  and  in8i>ection  systems  of  the 
State?— A.  There  are  some  bills  before  the  legislature  amending  the  factory  law, 
but  not  in  a  material  way,  excepting  the  sweating  law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)    Are  the  laws  as  they  now  exist  generally  satisfactory  to 
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the  operative  class? — ^A.  I  piofaably  could  answer  that  qoestion  beet  by  showing  the 
KiiinDer  of  complainta  which  have  been  sent  to  the  department  by  tne  employees 
themselves.  Daring  the  year  1898  we  received  from  all  sources  in  relation  to  aJl 
aectioiia  of  the  law  placed  under  the  department— bake  shops,  sweat  shops,  and 
nuHiofactofies  and  mmee — 589  complaints.  That  was  a  reduction  over  tm  year 
before  of  nearly  1,000  complaints.  Of  that  number,  548  related  to  mines,  sweat- 
shop work,  and  mannfactoriee,  and  41  to  bakeriea.  Of  the  589  complaints,  272 
only  were  sustained  upon  investigation;  so  that,  broadly,  we  received  nt>m  a  total 
emido^fment  of  over  700,000  people  in  the  State  only  272  valid  complaints  as  to 
violationa  of  the  law. 

Q.  Can  yroa  give  the  commission  any  information  as  to  the  spread  of  the  svstem 
of  f  act<»ry  inspection  to  other  States? — A.  I  can  only  speak  of  that  as  treated  in 
the  International  Convention  of  Factory  Inspectors.  In  that  body  it  is  the  unani- 
moxia  desire  to  secure  like  laws  in  every  State  where  it  is  possible  to  have  them 
institated. 

Q.  How  many  States  in  the  Union  have  &  system  of  factory  inspection  along 
the  same  general  lines  that  are  in  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Pennsylvania? — 
A.  My  thought  is,  without  looking  it  up,  fourteen. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfokd.)  Are  they  as  complete  in  the  other  States  as  they  are 
in  New  York?— A.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that.  I  think  that  the  effort  of  the  vari- 
oua  departments  is  to  brin^  about  uniform  laws  in  all  the  States.  They  are  not 
tmiform  to-d^  on  many  ]mx>ortant  subjects.  They  are  not  tmiform  on  child 
labor,  hours  of  labor,  ana  in  very  many  respects;  and  the  idea  of  the  international 
convention  and  the  object  of  its  existence  and  the  holding  ot  ito  sessions  is  to  agi- 
tate for  the  enactment  of  such  laws  in  States  not  having  them  and  the  unification 
of  those  already  in  operation.  At  our  last  convention,  held  in  Boston,  it  was  tiiere 
very  readily  agreed  that  after  the  next  convention,  which  will  be  held  in  Mon- 
treal, the  conventions  of  the  association  shall  be  taken  Soutii.  That  was  done 
-with  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  inspectors  from  the  States  and  the  Provinces  to 
treat  fairly  the  maaufaoturers  in  the  State  where  those  restrictive  laws  exist  and 
to  try  and  do  everything  in  their  power  to  have  like  laws  passed  in  States  whose 
product  comes  into  the  market  in  competition  with  theirs. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  NosthO  Can  yon  tell  us  about  the  state  of  factory  legislation  in 
the  Provinces? — A.  While  I  know  something  about  it,  I  do  not  know  enough  to 
say  anything  about  it  officially  before  the  commission. 

Q.  Axe  their  laws,  as  a  rule,  as  far  advanced  as  those  of  New  York  State?— A. 
I  ^ink  thoroughly  so;  in  some  respects,  I  think  perhaps  a  little  better,  but  of 
course  the  same  legal  conditions  do  not  exist  there  that  exist  in  the  States. 

Q.  They  do  not  have  the  same  legal  obstacles? — A.  No,  sir.  In  my  forthcoming 
report  there  are  three  recommenoations  coming  from  the  national  convention 
that  I  make  special  mention  of.  One  is  for  the  extension  of  the  factory  in8i)ec- 
tion  department;  another  is  for  uniformity  of  factory  laws;  and  a  third  is  for 
restricted  immigration.  Those  are  the  three  ix>ints  on  which  the  delegates  to  the 
international  convention  agreed,  no  one  dissenting. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FJlBQVHAb.)  Is  the  law  in  New  York  requiring  large  stores  to  have 
stools  for  the  convenience  of  saleswomen  enforced? — A.  The  mercantile  law  in 
tiie8tate  of  New  York  deals  with  that  question  and  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
boards  of  health  in  the  various  cities  to  enforce.  There  is  in  that  law  a  pro- 
vision for  seats  for  the  employees  in  such  stores,  but  I  believe  outside  of  the  city 
of  Buffalo  there  is  not  much  of  an  effort  being  made  to  enforce  it.  I  understajid 
that  the  Buffalo  health  department  has  inspectors,  and  in  New  York  they  had 
15  inspectors,  but  dismissed  them  all.  I  know  that  the  law  is  practically  a  dead 
letter. 


Washinoton,  D.  C,  March  9, 1899, 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  JAMES  CAMPBELL, 

(yhief  Factory  Inspector  of  the  State  of  Penw^lvania  and  ex-president  Qlasa 

Workers  of  America. 

The  commission  met  at  10  a.  m.,  March  9, 1890.  Vice-Ohairman  Phillips  pre- 
sided and  introduced  the  witness,  Mr.  James  Campbell,  chief  factory  inspector  of 
the  State  of  Pennsvlvania.  The  syllabus  on  the  conditions  of  labor  and  capital 
employed  in  manufactures  and  general  business  was  followed  in  the  examination. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  How  long  have  you  been  chief  factory  inspector?— A. 
Four  years  February  2, 1899. 
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3.  Who  was  your  predecessor? — ^A.  Robert  Watchhom. 
.  How  long  has  the  position  of  factory  inspector  existed? — A.  The  law  was 
enacted  in  1889. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smtth.)  Referring  to  qnestion  No.  1,  have  yon  any  information  to 
give  on  that  subject?-— A.  Among  the  window-glass  workers  of  the  United  States, 
Before  they  were  thoroughly  organized,  wages  in  the  different  factories  and  in 
different  sections  were  paid  as  the  employers  saw  fit.  In  1878  the  workers  them- 
selves came  together  and  formed  a  nanonal  organization,  knows  as  Local  Assem- 
bly 300,  Elnights  of  Labor.  After  they  organized  they  established  a  uniform  rate 
of  wages  throughout  the  United  States.  A  firm  in  l^ent,  Ohio,  objected  to  the 
list  and  imported  labor  under  contract.  A  firm  in  Zanesville,  Oluo,  imported 
another  set  of  men — ^brought  a  complete  set  of  men  into  the  work.  A  mm  in 
niinois  did  the  same  thing.  The  organization,  through  their  attorney,  E.  C 
Cotton,  employed  one  of  the  best  attorneys  in  the  country — Benpamin  F.  Butler, 
of  Massachusetts — and  they  drew  up  the  first  contract-labor  bill  that  was  pre- 
sented to  Congress,  and  through  th^t  the  contract-labor  law  was  enacted. 

(j.  (By  Mr.  i^ORTH.)  In  what  year  was  that?— A.  I  can  not  recall  the  year;  I 
think  it  was  1883.  The  bill  was  presented  through  the  general  assembly  of  the 
K.  of  L.  in  Cincinnati.  I  will  not  be  positive  as  to  the  date,  but  it  was  along  in 
those  years.  The  organization  got  hold  of  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  manu- 
facturers* organization  held  either  in  New  York  or  Atlantic  City,  I  do  not  remem- 
ber the  place  now.  They  had  agreed  in  their  organization  to  pay  $80  a  head  for 
every  glass  worker  imported  into  this  country,  and  inasmuch  as  they  were  imports 
ing  them,  we  started  m  to  head  them  off,  and  through  the  law  enacted  by  Con- 
g^ress  we  did  so.  Before  the  workers  were  thoroughly  organized  there  were  many 
places  in  which  the  men  got  very  littie  money.  They  were  x>aid  mostly  in  store 
goods.  In  some  places  it  was  an  ezcex)tion  to  the  rule  when  they  ^t  money. 
Wages  were  different  in  different  localities,  and  the  result  of  the  organization  was 
that  the  manufacturers  and  workmen  came  together  and  made  a  yearly  contract 
for  wages,  and  that  contract  has  always  been  hved  up  to  on  the  pa^  of  the  manu- 
facturers to  the  letter,  and  it  has  been  lived  up  to  by  the  workmen.  Prior  to  the 
workmen  being  organized  there  would  be  strikes  during  the  year.  The  method 
of  running  the  window-glass  business  is  to  start  on  the  1st  of  September  and  run 
up  to  the  1st  of  July — ten  months.  When  business  would  revive  a  littie  the 
the  men  would  go  on  a  strike.  They  would  have  frequent  trouble.  Business 
would  become  depressed  and  the  manufacturers  would  stop  the  works.  But  after 
the  organization  was  thoroughly  established,  and  a  uniform  rate  of  wages  main- 
tained throughout  the  United  States,  there  was  very  little  trouble.  Wh^  the 
organization  first  started,  the  initiation  fee  was  $1.50.  The  dues  were  $4.^  per 
vear.  The  initiation  fee,  when  I  left  the  organization  as  president,  in  1889  or  1^, 
had  been  run  up  to  about  $3.  The  workmen  paid  an  assessment  of  1  per  cent  on 
their  earnings  and  established  a  large  fund,  and  they  had  absolute  conlrol  of  every 
factory  in  the  United  States.  There  was  not  a  nonunion  window-glass  factory  in 
the  United  States  and  they  practically  had  control  of  the  business;  and  the  manu- 
facturers, so  far  as  I  know,  and  I  was  president  of  the  organization  for  over  three 
years,  were  satisfied  with  the  organization. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  What  became  of  the  contract  laborers  that  had  been 
brougnt  into  these  factories? — ^A.  We  absorbed  them  into  the  union. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Was  everybody  employed  in  every  window-glass  factorv 
in  the  country  a  union  man  at  the  time? — A.  Yes.  No  one  was  allowed  to  work 
steadilv  unless  he  became  a  member  of  the  organization,  and  it  had  complete 
control  of  the  trade. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  they  complete  control  to-day? — ^A.  They  have, 
to-day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parquhar.  )  When  you  say  complete  control,  do  you  mean  in  respect 
to  your  scale  of  wages? — A.  I  mean  absolute  control  of  the  trade  in  so  far  as  reg- 
ulating the  hours  and  trade  matters.  They  worked  forty  hours  a  week  in  the 
blowing  department.  In  the  other  trades  the  work  was  of  a  different  character,  but 
in  the  blowing  department  it  was  forty  hours  a  week. 

Q.  Is  there  any  particular  trade  reasons  why  these  hours  were  so  much  less? — 
A.  They  could  produce  enough  in  that  time  to  be  a  fair  week's  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  WORTH.)  Is  it  exceptionally  hard  and  trying  work? — ^A.  Yes.  When 
I  say  that  we  had  absolute  control,  I  mean  in  respect  to  the  employment  of  mem- 
bers of  the  organization,  regulating  apprentices,  and  trade  matters.  The  manu- 
facturers and  our  committee  would  meet  and  draw  up  scales  and  go  over  it,  and 
it  was  agreed  to.  Of  course,  there  were  certain  laws  and  rules  and  trade  regula- 
tions that  we  had  adopted  that  we  would  not  allow  tiiem  to  interfere  with. 

S.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Was  the  general  submission  on  hours  and  the  wage 
e? — ^A.  We  would  give  and  take,  and  not  insist  on  everything  poming  our  way. 
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Q.  Have  yon  in  the  organization  what  the  old  nnionists  in  this  country  called 
the  ciiBtonis  of  the  craft?-— A.  Tes. 

Q.  Were  these  the  principal  contentions  you  thought  ought  not  to  be  submitted 
to  the  manufacturers? — ^A.  Yes;  what  we  called  the  trade  matter  was  this:  I  was 
a  blo-wer  and  I  considered  that  as  my  capital,  and  the  employer  had  no  right  to 
tell  me  whom  I  should  teach. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Nohth.)  Have  you  the  apprenticeship  system  in  the  glass  trade? — 
./b.*    jl  eSy 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion  of  apprentices? — ^A.  The  rules  were  from  10  to  20  per 
cent;  tiiat  would  be  for  those  outside  of  the  organization.  Every  member  had 
the  right  to  teach  his  own  son. 

Q.  Did  you  have  the  indenture  system?— A.  Only  in  the  organization.  The 
apnareiftice  was  apprenticed  to  thjB  member  and  was  nis  apprentice. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  nim  more  or  less  according  to  the  arrangement  you  made  with 
ham?-— A.  As  a  rule  they  did  not  get  much,  but  as  soon  as  tney  were  competent  to 
fill  a  joumeyman*s  place  they  went  to  work.  They  were  generally  indentured  for 
three  years,  but  if  the  trade  was  of  such  a  nature  that  the  boy  or  apprentice  was 
taught  in  two  years,  or  sooner,  and  the  trade  needed  him,  the  master  workman 
would  release  the  apprentice  and  he  would  go  to  work  and  receive  journeyman's 
wages.    No  one  was  allowed  to  make  a  profit  off  of  an  apprentice. 

Q.  Does  that  plan  probably  still  exist?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  but  little  mfferent  from  the  apprenticeship  system  as  it  exists  in  any 
other  industn^ — ^A.  So  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Did  you  evei  have  any  trouble  with  the  employers  in 
respect  to  the  selection  of  apprentices? — ^A.  When  the  organization  started  to 
r^ulate  the  apprenticeship  system  they  objected  some,  out  they  submitted, 
because  we  hadtiie  x)ower  in  our  hands  through  the  organization. 

Q.  Is  there  anyexclusion,  on  the  part  of  the  union,  of  the  sons  and  relations  of 
employers? — ^A.  That  is  not  true.  I  can  recall  a  case  at  this  time  of  one  of  the 
largest  glass  manufacturers  in  the  country.  His  son  learned  the  trade  and  is  now 
working,  and  is  a  member  of  the  organization. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  You  have  no  unskilled  labor  in  your  trade? — A.  All 
skillea  labor. 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  say  anything  in  reference  to  strikes  in  that  industry? — A. 
Bd»re  the  glass  workers  were  organized  we  came  together  as  working^en  fre- 
quently do  and  decided  to  strike;  we  always  got  the  worst  of  it,  and  in  the  end 
submitted  to  the  manufacturers*  terms,  unless  business  would  be  of  such  a  nature 
that  the  profits  would  induce  them  to  give  what  the  men  were  asking  for.  I 
knew  of  but  one  instance  in  85  or  40  years  when  the  manufacturers  asked  for  a 
reduction  of  wages  and  failed  to  get  it.  After  the  organization  was  formed  they 
were  not  able  to  reduce  wages  unless  the  workmen  were  willing  to  accept  it. 
There  were  three  districts — the  western  district,  the  eastern  district,  and  the 
northern  district.  The  western  district  was  composed  of  factories  west  of  the 
Allegheny  mountains,  the  eastern  district  took  in  New  Jersey,  and  the  northern 
district  took  in  the  northern  part  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  State.  We 
allowed  a  difference  of  10  per  cent  to  the  eastern  and  northern  districts  on 
account  of  their  being  close  to  the  seaboard,  wh^re  they  came  in  direct  competi- 
tion with  foreifip  importation.  In  1882  or  1883  we  had  a  strike  in  the  eastern  dis- 
trict and  ^won,  but  we  spent  a  good  deal  of  monejr.  The  members  working  were 
assessed  from  5  to  15  per  cent  to  keep  those  on  strike.  Then  in  the  next  year  the 
western  manufacturers  tried  to  reduce  wages  and  another  strike  followed  and 
the  workmen  won  again. 

Q.  In  all  districts? — A.  Thev  did  not  make  a  universal  demand  in  every  district. 
It  would  be  one  district  and  tnen  another.  The  organization  had  funds  and  the 
men  who  were  working  would  contribute  to  support  those  on  strike,  and  by  that 
means  vre  won  out;  in  fact,  up  to  the  time  I  left  the  organization,  and  since,  it 
has  never  met  one  real  defeat.  In  1882  the  tariff  commission  recommended  a 
reduction  of  the  tariff,  and  on  that  recommendation  or  on  that  reduction  the 
business  became  depressed,  and  the  organization  accepted  a  10  per  cent  reduction 
91  wB^es.  As  a  rule,  the  manufacturers  treat  the  workmen  very  well  and  the 
ornmization  reciprocates. 

Q.'Did  they  try  to  supply  your  places?— A.  They  could  not.  There  was  nobody 
else  to  snpply  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FaRquh ar.  )  Is  it  a  fact  that  your  scale  of  wages  and  arrangements 
with  the  proprietors  are  conditioned  considerably  by  national  tariff  legislation? — 
A.  When  there  is  tariff  agitation  there  has  alwavs  been  a  clause  inserted  in  the 
scale  that  in  case  of  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  tnere  will  be  a  reaiTangement  of 
the  wages. 
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Q.  Is  that  agreed  to  by  both  parties?— A.  That  has  always  been  the  case  when 
there  is  any  agitation  on  the  tariff  subject.  ^  there  is  an  advance  the  workmen 
get  an  advance. 

Q.  What  are  the  relations  between  the  employers  now  and  the  employees  in 
TOUT  whole  indnstry?— A.  I  have  not  been  in  close  tonch  witii  the  organization 
lately.  There  have  been  some  internal  dissensions  in  tlM  organization,  and  there 
has  been  a  split  from  the  present  organization.  Instead  of  one  organization 
there  are  now  three,  and  there  api)ears  to  be  some  dissatisfaction  amons  them. 
I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  all  mixed  in  it  or  not,  bat  ttiere  is  dissatifluction. 
It  does  not  affect  wages  at  liresent,  bat  sooner  or  later  it  wiU.  It  is  very  unfor- 
tunate. 

Q.  (B^  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  the  proprietors  dispense  with  your  organization 
or  organizations  if  Ihey  could? — A.  My  judgment  is  that  if  it  were  left  *to  the 
manufacturers  lo-day,  unless  they  have  changed  since  I  knew  about  them,  they 
would  vote  to  continue  it  because  of  the  fact  that  prior  to  the  organization  wages 
were  so  different.  One  place  would  pay  one  scale  and  another  p!uice  another  one. 
Now  that  they  have  an  even  scale,  every  manufacturer  knows  what  hie  neighbor 
pays,  and  they  prefer  to  have  it  that  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Does  it  make  competition  easier?— A.  That  is  it. 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  say  anything  about  the  experience  of  your  organization  with 
arbitration? — ^A.  We  never  had  any  arbitration. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Have  you  the  picketing  in  your  organization? — ^A. 
He  has  to  employ  the^nembers  of  the  organization  or  he  can  not  run. 

Q.  The  picket  does  not  exist  at  all,  then? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Have  you  a  weekly  payment  law  in  your  State?— A.  Prior 
to  the  organization  some  men  were  paid  a  certain  amount  a  week,  a  small  amount, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  they  were  paid  off  in  full.  In  some  places  very  little 
money  was  paid;  in  many  places  stores  were  run  in  connection  with  the  works 
In  the  agreement  with  the  manufacturers  they  pay  so  much  a  week,  according  to 
the  wages  earned  by  the  workmen  of  the  different  trades,  and  every  four  weeks 
they  are  all  paid  in  fuU.  Of  course,  that  is  regulated  by  the  trade  and  not  by 
law.    We  have  a  semimonthly  pay  law  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Does  the  State  law  demand  that  tne  payment  shall  be 
in  caiui?— A.  Yes;  the  semimonthly  pay  law  of  Pennsylvania  requires,  first,  that 
the  workmen  must  make  demand  for  their  pay  semimonthly.  Then  if  it  is 
refused  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  factory  inspector  to  prosecute  the  one  who 
violates  it.  There  are  more  firms  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  that  pay  weekly 
than  pay  semimonthly. 

O.  ?By  Mr.  North.  )  Are  store  orders  prohibited  by  law?— A.  Oompany  stores  are 
proniDited,  but  they  ai-e  still  running  under  a  different  system.  They  are  run 
now  under  the  names  of  union  supply  companies.  It  is  a  pretty  hard  matter  to 
make  a  law  that  somebody  can  not  get  around. 

Q.  Who  owns  them? — ^A.  The  law  in  Pennsylvania  prohibits  any  man  who  is 
in  a  company  or  corporation  from  owning  or  having  any  stoc^  in  a  store  where 
the  men  that  work  for  the  corporation  trade,  but  their  sons  and  their  nephews 
and  different  people  will  organize  a  company  and  get  a  charter  as  a  union  supply 
company,  and  they  start  up. 

Q.  Do  they  force  their  men  to  contribute? — ^A.  They  do  not  say  to  a  man  that 
he  must  buy  there,  but  the  man  who  does  not  buy  much  does  not  stay  long;  work 
becomes  scarce. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  the  store  law  of  Pennsylvania,  so  called,  really 
operative  in  that  State  at  the  present  time? — ^A.  My  judgment  is  that  it  is  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Do  you  mean  that  it  is  indirectly  violated?— A.  That  is 
what  1  mean.  Last  year  we  put  questions  in  the  inspection  books  of  the  deputies 
to  ask  each  firm,  when  they  made  the  inspection,  relative  to  the  way  they  paid 
their  men,  in  cash,  and  whether  weekly  or  monthly. 

Q.  Or  in  store  orders?— A.  Or  orders.  There  werequite  a  number  of  firms  that 
refused  to  answer  the  questions  for  some  reason.  We  could  not  compel  them, 
because  it  was  an  innovation  on  our  part.  We  wanted  to  get  at  this  particular 
inspection.  The  results  of  our  inspection  in  the  factories  replying  showed  958 
establishments  that  paid  monthly,  1,946  that  paid  semimonthly,  5,902  that  paid 
weekly.  In  the  sweat  shoiis  11  paid  monthly,  28  semimonthly,  and  1,183  weekly. 
In  the  bake  shops  there  were  38  paid  monthly,  18  semimonthly,  and  1,967  paid 
weekly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  you  know  of  any  class  of  labor  in  your  State 
offering  its  services  at  a  less  rate  per  day  or  per  ton  in  consideration  of  cash  pay- 
ments?— ^A.  I  do  not  personally  know  anything  of  the  kind.  I  know  that  has  been 
stated,  but  whether  it  is  true  I  do  not  know. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  North.  )  What  class  of  people  trade  at  these  union  supply  stores? — ^A. 
Principally  miners.  No  class  of  men  in  the  world  is  imposed  upon  as  greatly  as 
are  the  miners  of  this  country. 

Q.  fiow  are  thev  imiK)sed  upon? — ^A.  A  large  corporation  will  open  a  mine 
and  wiU  own  all  of  the  ground  and  everything  surrounding  it.  No  outsider  can 
go  there.  They  own  idl  the  houses,  everything  practically,  and  their  friends  or 
relations,  or  somebody  connected  with  them,  will  start  a  store.  The  investigation 
made  by  the  fiictory  department,  ordered  by  Mr.  Watchom,  whom  I  succeeded, 
showed  that  the  union  supply,  or  what  are  known  as  comx>any  stores,  charge  from 
35  to  40  per  cent  more  for  tne  same  articles  than  independent  stores  do  in  the  same 
district. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Is  the  fact  that  these  are  book  accounts  another  dis- 
advantage?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  the  ignorant  totally  unable  to  know  what  the  charges  are  and  how  they 
are  made? — ^A.  That  is  correct.  They  go  to  the  store  and  buy  the  goods.  The 
oranpany  will  cash  the  account  of  the  miner. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Is  there  any  way  of  reaching  this  practice  by  law? — A. 
I  do  not  know  about  that.  They  have  tned  a  number  of  laws.  In  1897  the  legis- 
lature passed  a  law  taxing  stores  of  that  kind,  I  think,  either  at  10  or  20  per  cent 
on  their  receipts,  and  GK>vemor  Hastings  vetoed  it  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
unconstitutional. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  If  they  had  taxed  their  receipts  10  per  cent  would  it 
have  been  taken  out  of  the  employee? — A.  The  governor  said  that.  He  said,  in 
his  jndgment,  first,  it  was  unconstitutional,  and,  second,  it  would  rob  the  miner. 
That  was  the  pootion  he  took. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philijfs.  )  Have  you  in  mind  any  law  that  would  meet  that  ques- 
tion?— A.  It  is  a  very  hard  matter  to  enact  any  law  that  somebody  will  not  get 
arcmnd  in  some  way.  The  best  lawyers  of  Pennsylvania,  or  those  who  are  said 
to  be  ihe  best  lawyers,  drew  up  this  bill,  and  they  claimed  it  would  remedy  the 
eviL  My  honest  opinion  is  that  the  only  remedy  is  for  the  men  to  orgsanze  and 
stand  together  and  refuse  to  go  to  a  place  of  that  kind  and  deal.  That  is  the 
only  wav  it  will  ever  be  entirely  remeoiiBd.  When  they  do  that  they  will  remedy 
that  evil,  and  not  before. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Are  the  mines  of  Pennsylvania  under  your  jurisdiction 
also?— A.  No. 


8.  Is  there  a  separate  mine  inspector? — A.  Tes. 
.  H< 


How  do  wages  compare  now  with,  say,  ten  years  ago?— A.  They  are  better 
than  they  were  at  that  tune.  I  do  not  know  what  per  cent  of  improvement  has 
takenplace. 

C^.  Were  they  ever  better  than  they  are  to-day?— A.  In  my  judgment  wages  are 
better  now  than  they  ever  have  been,  considering  the  purchasing  power  of  money, 
in  the  glass-workers'  trade. 

Q.  Is  that  due  lai^ly,  in  your  judgment,  to  the  influence  of  organized  labor? — 
A.  Organized  labor  and  a  protective  tariff. 

Q.  What  is  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  number  employed  in  your  industry?— 
A.  The  increase  has  been  very  large,  due  to  the  finding  of  natural  gas.  In  1880, 1 
Uunk,  we  had  in  this  country  in  operation  about  800  x>ots,  as  we  call  tiiem.  That 
represents  one  Uower.  Tonoay  my  judgment  is  that  there  are  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  2,400. 

Q.  Has  improved  machinery  affected  the  number  of  employees  in  your  indus- 
try?—A.  There  is  no  improved  machinery  in  the  blowing  of  glass.  There  has 
been  quite  an  improvement  made  in  the  flattening,  in  the  method  of  working; 
but  there  has  been  no  machinery  by  which  common  window  glass  could  be 
blown. 

Q,  Are  woman  or  children  emploved  in  your  industry? — ^A.  No  women. 

Q.  Are  children  employed  only  when  serving  as  apprentices? — A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Is  there  great  irregularity  of  employment  in  your  industry?— A.  Prior  to  the 
Wuflon  bill  the  work  was  very  regular.  After  the  x^assage  of  the  Wilson  bill  the 
work  has  been  very  irregrular. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  average  nxmiber  of  working  days  in  your  industry? — ^A. 
The  rules  of  trade,  which  are  agreed  to  by  both  sides,  provide  that  work  shall 
commenoe  the  1st  of  September  and  run  until  the  last  day  of  June.  Prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  Wilson  bill  they  would  work  nine  and  a  half  to  ten  months.  The 
number  of  days  varied.    One  firm  might  run  a  week  or  month  longer  than  another. 

Q.  Do  von  have  Sunday  labor  in  your  trade?— A.  No;  that  is,  so  far  as  the 
skilled  labor  is  concerned. 

Q.  What  are  your  reasons  for  believing  in  the  shorter  workday?— A.  Th^T^  in 
one  thing  I  would  like  to  add:  Unskilled  labor  in  the  glass  factories  get«  a  U«tt^ 
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wage  scale  on  accoant  of  the  Rkilled  workmen  being  organized.  It  would  be  '^eU 
to  nave  a  shorter  day's  work.  The  working  people  comd  then  inform  themselves 
better  on  the  great  economic  questions  that  are  now  agitating  the  public,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  would  make  better  citizens,  and  that  can  only  be  done 
when  they  have  time  to  read  and  time  to  think  and  do  not  have  to  work  so  many 
hours. 

Q.  What  is  your  idea  of  a  proper  working-day? — ^A.  That  depends  entirely  upon 
the  trade.  I  think  that  should  oe  a  matter  to  be  regulated  oy  the  trades  them- 
selves. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  In  your  own  trade,  what  are  the  regulations  now? — 
A.  Forty  hours  a  week. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Is  that  the  lowest  of  any  industry  in  the  country?— A. 
Yes;  it  is  very  hard  labor,  and  thejr  can  make  a  good  week^s  work  in  forty  nours. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stimbon.)  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  for  the  trades  to  get  a  shorter 
workday  without  legislation? — A.  I  certainly  do,  if  they  are  properly  organized. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  believe  that  the  influence  of  tne  National  Oov- 
emment,  in- enacting  an  eight-hour  workday  on  public  works,  has  a  great  influ- 
ence on  the  shorter  workday  among  the  trades  in  the  country? — ^A.  I  certainly  do, 
and  it  ought  to  be  enacted  and  carried  out. 

J|.  Would  a  shorter  workday  on  State  and  municipal  works  have  the  same  good 
nence? — A.  I  give  the  same  answer  as  I  did  to  the  other  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Has  all  the  progress  in  the  direction  of  the  shorter 
workday  come  from  organized  labor? — A.  I  s]>eak  for  my  own  trade.  The  only 
way  we  got  it  was  through  our  organization.  Prior  to  that  we  worked  as  they 
told  us. 

<^.  Do  you  think  that  all  the  organized  labor  of  the  country  have  shortened 
their  hours  through  their  own  efforts? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Was  it  through  the  influence  of  organized  labor  that 
the  snorter  workday  has  been  secured  n-om  the  National  Legislature  and  from 
State  legislatures? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Do  you  believe  that  an  aggressive  policy  on  the  x>art 
of  the  trades  unions  promotes  the  interests  of  the  tradesmen  more  tnan  a  sound, 
conservative,  and  reasonable  policy  on  the  part  of  the  trades  leaders? — ^A.  I  was 
three  years  a  member  of  the  general  executive  board  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  I 
was  on  the  wage  committee  of  the  glass-workers^  union  for  a  number  of  years.  I 
was  almost  four  years  president  of  the  organization.  I  have  been  four  years  in 
the  factory  department.  My  judgment  is  that  with  wise,  judicious,  careful,  con- 
servative action  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  an  organization,  they  will  accomplish 
more  good  than  going  to  a  fellow  and  knocking  him  down  and  telling  him,  '*  You 
have  got  to  do  as  I  say." 

Q.  Do  you  believe  m  mutual  concessions  when  necessary;  mutual  agreements 
between  employer  and  employees? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  the  only  way  to  accomplish 
good  results. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  avoiding  strikes  wherever  possible? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Do  you  believe  that  capital  and  labor  are  enemies? — ^A. 
They  certainly  are  not;  they  are  reciprocal,  and  should  be  looked  upon  and  treated 
as  such,  and  when  they  do  that  they  will  get  along. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  in  the  early  organizations  of 
trade  unions  in  this  country,  at  least  up  to  about  the  year  1870,  they  never  would 
have  gained  anything  either  on  wage  scales  or  hours  of  labor  unless  they  had 
been  ag^essive? — A.  At  that  time  it  was  necessary  to  be  aggressive.  We  are  in  a 
pro^essive  age,  and  people  have  become  better  educated,  and  the  trend  of  public 
sentunent  now  is  to  organization. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  We  will  now  turn  to  your  duties  as  inspector.  Will  you 
give  concisely  a  statement  of  the  law  relating  to  sweat  shops;  wnat  you  have  done 
to  enforce  the  law  in  Pennsylvania,  and  what  the  situation  is  there? — ^A.  The  first 
sweat-shop  law  was  enacted  in  1895,  and,  i^ter  consulting  with  a  large  number  of 
clothing  manufacturers  with  reference  to  its  enforcement  and  ezxnressing  a  desire 
for  their  cooperation,  they  heartily  approved  the  suggestion  and  many  of  them 
have  rendered  valuable  service.  The  law  was  amended  in  1897,  requiring  those 
givinp^  out  work  to  demand  a  permit  trom  the  factory-inspection  dex>artment, 
showing  that  their  shops  or  houses  had  been  insx>ected  and  was  in  proper  sanitary 
condition.  The  large  contractors  in  giving  out  their  work  have  required  the  per- 
mits. The  subcontractor  has  made  the  trouble  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law, 
and  through  that  means  clothing  is  made  in  vile  places.  If  the  subcontractors 
would  insist  upon  the  permits  being  produced  before  giving  out  the  work  the  evil 
would  be  remedied.  The  work  is  done  principally  by  Italians  and  Russian  Jews. 
I  have  found  them  to  be  very  industrious  workers,  but  there  is  no  reliance  to  be 
placed  in  anything  they  tell  you. 
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Q.  Is  the  law  the  same  as  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts? — ^A.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  New  York  law  is.  I  think  the  New  York  law  does  not  give  them  the  right 
to  inspect  families  or  ^ve  out  permits  to  family  workers.  I  will  not  be  positive, 
bat  that  is  my  impression.  The  giving  out  of  work  to  these  people  promiscuously , 
without  a  permit,  results  in  the  work  going  into  bad  places.  But  there  is  no  law 
that  is  haraer  to  enforce  than  the  sweat-shop  law,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  busi- 
ness that  almost  anybody  can  start  into  without  any  money. 

Q.  Have  you  a  good  deal  of  it? — A.  There  is  not  very  much— probably  twenty 
thousand  or  more  in  the  State. 

<J.  Mostly  in  Philadelphia?— A.  Yes,  and  Pittsburg;  principally  in  Philadel- 
phia. A  man  is  running  a  nice  shop  and  has  everything  in  good  sanitary  condi- 
tion; some  one  working  for  him  desires  to  be  a  boss  himself.  The  man  he  is 
working  for  is  setting  his  work  from  one  of  the  lar^e  clothing  manufacturers,  and 
is  paying  a  dollar  apiece  for  making  coats.  He  will  go  to  the  manufacturer  and 
say,  ^'  I  ^will  make  those  coats  for  75  cents  apiece,"  and  he  gets  a  contract.  He 
rents  four  or  five  sewing  machines.  A  shipload  of  immigrants  of  his  own  coun- 
trymen come  in,  and  he  hires  them  at  his  price,  rents  a  vile  place,  and  starts  to 
work,  setting  the  price  of  making  coats  and  wages  of  the  workmen.  The  result  is 
that  in  that  kind  of  work  wages  are  reduced. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Does  the  product  of  the  sweat  shops  go  into  all  classes 
of  retail  houses  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia? — A.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that  at 
all;  not  only  in  Philadelphia,  but  all  over  the  United  States  where  goods  are  sold 
of  that  chsuracter. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  know  anything  of  vermin  being  found  on  cloth- 
ing made  in  sweat  shops? — A.  Last  September  I  was  in  Philadelphia,  and  one  of 
my  deputies  said  to  me:  ''Mr.  Campbell,  I  find  that  there  is  a  lotof  soldiers'  clothes 
b^n^  made  here  and  they  are  made  in  places  that  are  filthy  and  dirty.  Has  the 
State  any  right  to  interfere?  "  I  said:  ''  The  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  the  right 
to  regulate  the  manufacture  of  goods  in  this  State,  and  the  United  States  has  no 
right  to  come  here  and  violate  the  law.  You  get  after  them."  He  went  to  the 
arsenal  and  saw  Major  Bingham,  who  has  charge  of  the  United  States  arsenal, 
and  explained  the  matter  to  him,  and  Major  Bingham  agreed  that  he  would  give 
work  only  4»  those  places  that  complied  with  tiie  law.  We  followed  up  work 
that  had  been  where  diphtheria  was,  and  went  from  the  house  to  the  arsenal  and 
explained  to  Major  Bingham  where  they  were  made.  I  saw  a  table  almost  as  big 
as  this  room  covered  with  clothing  that  was  full  of  vermin  and  dirt,  and  Major 
Bingham  would  not  accept  it.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  department  there  has 
been  quite  a  shaking  up  and  cleaning  out,  and  the  clothes  are  now  being  made 
under  better  conditions. 

Q.  On  the  whole,  have  you  the  sweating  business  ipretty  well  regulated  in  Phil- 
adelphia?— ^A.  I  do  not  think  anybody  can  regulate  it.  It  is  a  very  hard  matter 
to  regulate  as  long  as  immigration  comes  in  and  people  rent  a  few  machines  and 
start  up  a  shop.  There  is  no  law  that  is  not  violated  more  or  less.  I  believe  if 
the  law  we  have  asked  for  is  passed  we  will  have  the  ideal  sweat-shop  law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Have  conditions  improved? — A.  No  doubt  about  that;  but 
they  can  not  be  wiped  out,  for  the  reason  that  the  inspector  will  inspect  a  shop,  and 
find  it  in  proper  sanitary  condition,  and  in  compliance  with  law.  At  the  next 
inspection,  which  may  be  in  a  very  short  time,  conditions  are  reversed;  the  place 
is  vile  and  unfit  to  work  in.  When  a  shop  is  in  proper  sanitary  condition  we  are 
required  to  issue  a  permit.  When  the  inspector  finds  a  ^op  that  is  in  an  unsani- 
taiy  condition  and  conducted  in  violation  of  law  the  one  giving  out  the  work  is 
informed  of  it,  and  he  will  withhold  work  from  such  places  until  the  law  is 
obeyed.    By  that  means  we  are  able  to  enforce  the  law  and  avoid  prosecution., 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  How  often  do  you  make  the  inspection? — A.  We  can  go 
in  every  day  if  we  want  to. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Do  you  revoke  licenses?— A.  Yes.  My  opinion  is  that  if 
the  deiMutment  had  the  right  to  confiscate  goods  made  in  unclean,  unhealthy,  and 
filthy  places,  and  bum  them,  it  would  not  be  very  long  before  the  people  that  do 
the  work  would  be  driven  out,  shops  of  better  sanitary  conditions  established,  and 
there  would  be  less  of  filth  and  dirt  and  breeding  of  disease  in  this  country.  We 
are  asking  for  a  law  to  give  us  the  right  to  confiscate  and  destroy  such  goods. 
In  New  York  the  board  of  health  has  that  right. 

Q,  (Addressing  Mr.  DaHiel  O'Leary,  factory  inspector  of  New  York  State,  who 
had  previously  testified.)  Will  you  tell  the  commission  what  you  think  of  that 
proposition? 

Mr.  O'Leary.  I  think  that  the  suggestion  of  the  confiscation  of  goods  would  be 
all  right  where  it  was  found  that  contagious  disease  was  present  in  the  room  or 
rooms  connected  with  the  rooms  where  the  work  was  being  done;   but  if  it  is  a 
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matter  of  some  trouble,  that  would  not  endanger  the  public  health  I  do  not  think; 
that  any  man's  property  ought  to  be  confiscated  or  destroyed;  that  is,  if  there  wajs 
any  other  way  to  clean  it  and  make  it  fit  for  public  distribution. 

Q.  Would  you  confine  the  power  of  confiscation  to  the  factory  inspector  or  to 
the  board  of  health? 

Mr .  O'Leary.  Our  law  g^ves  the  board  of  health  the  whole  confiscation  business. 

Q.  Would  you  favor  giving^  the  board  of  health  power  to  confiscate  clothing* 
made  under  unsanitary  conditions?— A.  (Mr.  Campbell,  resuming  his  testimony.  > 
No;  I  want  the  factory  inspector  to  enforce  the  law  and  nobody  else.  I  do  not 
believe  in  a  division  of  authority. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  a  constitutional  objection  to  your  theory  which  would  not 
apply  to  Mr.  0*L^ry's  plan? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Of  course,  there  may  be;  at  the  same  time  if  this  inspector  ^oea 
into  a  shop  to-day  and  finds  a  lot  of  clothes  there  infected  with  fever  or  diph- 
theria or  other  diseases,  as  we  have  found  now  and  then  in  different  places,  by 
the  time  we  notify  the  board  of  health  where  would  those  goods  be?  They  might 
be  removed.  The  proper  one  to  confiscate  them,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  man 
who  sees  and  knows  them;  not  one  who  has  to  act  on  what  some  man  tells  him. 

Q.  Suppose  you  had  the  power  to  impound  those  goods  pending  action  by  the 
board  of  nealth? — ^A.  I  do  not  want  any  division  of  my  work.  If  I  am  doing 
'things,  I  ^want  to  do  them.  I  realize  that  the  Constitution  may  stand  in  the  way 
of  something  of  that  kind.  My  judgment  is  that  under  the  sweat-shop  law  we 
will  have  more  or  less  trouble  until  we  have  that  authority.  I  recommended 
that  in  my  report  last  fall.  It  had  a  very  salutary  effect  in  many  of  the  shops 
throughout  the  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Can  you  tell  the  commission  something  about  prices 
of  army  goods  made  in  sweat  shops?— A.  They  have  a  list  at  the  Philadelphia 
Arsenal,  which  they  furnished  the  department,  of  3,000  soldiers'  widows  to  whom 
the  work  is  given.  The  Government  fixes  the  price,  which,  I  think,  is  75  cents 
for  infantry  and  |1  for  cavalry  pants.  They  are  very  good  prices.  On  our  inves- 
tigation we  found  a  number  oi  cases  in  which  one  woman  would  come  to  the 
arsenal  with  three,  cards,  representing  that  many  widows,  and  get  three  appor- 
tionments. She  would  take  them  to  the  sweating  district  and  let  them  out  for  30 
cents  a  pair,  and  take  them  back  to  the  arsenal  and  get  75  cents.  We  found  more 
than  one  case  of  that  kind.  In  fact,  three  widows  were  not  represented.  There 
was  a  manipulation  in  some  way  Mr.  Bingham  could  not  account  for,  but  it  was 
done.  Mr.  Bingham's  inspection  is  regulated  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  work 
to  the  actual  soldiers'  widows. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  all  those  places  inspected? — A.  Yes;  we  are  after 
those  places  now.  There  is  a  list  of  3,000  names  furnished  to  the  department,  and 
we  have  about  completed  that  list  now. 

Q.  Do  you  find  most  of  them  in  good  condition? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  much  dwelling-house  manufacturing  is  done  in 
Philadelphia? — A.  Last  year,  I  think,  we  inspected  about  2,500  places;  there  wiU 
be  more  this  year. 

Q.  Is  the  dwelling-house  manufacturing  there  more  satisfactory  to  the  inspector 
than  all  others? — A.  Not  always. 

Q.  You  have  the  privilege  of  investigating  all  the  dwelling-house  as  well  as  the 
general  manufacturing  there?— A.  A  man  runs  a  shop  and  has  a  lot  of  women 
working  for  him  at  tneir  homes.  The  law  requires  that  the  family  workers 
should  have  a  permit  from  our  department.  They  say  to  the  inspector,  **  Mrs.  So- 
and-so  wants  to  work  for  me;  you  inspect  her  home.'  The  inspector  goes  there, 
and  if  her  house  is  in  a  clean  and  proper  condition  a  permit  is  issued. 

Q.  Can  work  in  the  dwelling  house  be  done  by  persons  not  belonging  to  the 
family?— A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  the  enforcement  of  that  law 
because  of  the  practice  of  having  goods  made  in  sweat  shops  in  States  adjoining 
Pennsylvania? — A.  A  good  deal  of  work  is  done  in  New  Jersey.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  they  have  a  sweat-shop  law  in  New  Jersey. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  How  many  employees  have  you' in  your  department? — ^A. 
The  office  force  is  24. 

How  many  of  those  are  inspectors?— A.  Twenty. 
Is  that  enough  to  do  the  work  committed  to  you?— A.  Yes. 
What  is  your  annual  appropriation?- A.  Forty  thousand  dollars. 
Into  how  many  districts  is  your  State  divided?— A.  Twenty. 
With  one  inspector  for  each  district?— A.  Yes. 

Into  how  many  districts  is  Philadelphia  divided?— A.  Eight,  and  three  in 
Allegheny  County. 

Q.  Do  you  have  many  prosecutions  under  the  inspection  laws? — ^A.  Very  few. 
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1  haye  been  in  the  department  four  years  and  most  of  the  prosecutions  we  have 
had  were  of  the  bake  shops. 

Q.  In  the  factories  projier? — A.  In  the  factories  proper,  I  think,  there  have  only 
been  about  four  or  five  in  four  years.  I  adopted  this  rule  when  I  went  in:  Where 
we  found  a  violation,  we  notified  the  operator,  and  then  warned  him  that  if  it 
were  repeated  we  would  prosecute  him.  The  department  is  not  a  revenue  maker, 
nor  is  it  a  persecuter;  and  it  should  not  be.  The  object  is  to  promote  the  general 
health  of  the  employees  and  the  safety  of  their  lives  and  limbs. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  convictions? — A.  We  did  not  carry  them  beyond  the 
alderman^s  office.  The  operators  signed  an  agreement  to  comply  with  the  fac- 
tory law  and  on  that  agreement  the  suits  were  discontinued. 

Q*  As  a  rule,  do  the  manufacturers  comply  cheerfully? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  have  many  compliunts  of  noncomi)liance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  law? — ^A.  Very  few.  Once  in  a  while  there  is  a  complaint  of  some  violation, 
but  ye^  few,  considering  the  large  number  of  people  affected. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  your  idea  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  existing  labor  laws  of 
Pennsylvania  for  the  protection  and  well-being  of  the  operative  class? — ^A.  The 
fact  t^at  I  am  not  this  session  asking  for  any  legislation,  except  what  I  have 
referred  to  relative  to  sweat  shox>s,  is  evidence  that  I  think  the  present  law  is 
very  good. 

I>o  you  think  the  law  goes  as  far  as  necessary?— A.  At  the  present  time;  y^. 
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Do  you  think  that  the  employees  generally  would  agree  to  that  view?- 
I  think  so;  I  have  heard  of  no  complaints.    This  law  has  been  in  force  but  two 
years,  and  I  do  not  believe  in  changmg  it  unless  something  better  can  be  offered. 

Q.  What  is  the  age  limitation  in  Pennsylvania  for  children  working  in  facto- 
ries?— ^A.  Thirteen. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  should  be  changed? — A.  My  judgment  is  that  13  years  is 
where  it  should  stop. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  uniform  age  in  all  contiguous  States  is  desirable? — A.  I 
think  that  is  proper. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  Pennsylvania  to  have  a  law  uniform  to  those  of 
New  York  and  Massachusetts,  which  fix  the  age  limit  at  14  years  ?— A.  There  may 
be  some  truth  in  that,  but  imder  our  lai^,  when  between  13  and  16  years  of  age, 
they  must  have  a  certificate  from  their  parents  or  guardian  showing  that  thev 
are  over  the  age  of  13  and  are  able  to  read  and  write  the  English  language.  If 
they  have  not  that,  they  are  not  employed. 

Q.  If  they  can  read  and  write,  can  they  be  employed  at  a  younger  age  ? — A.  Not 
below  13.  I  find  that  some  employers  through  the  State  have  taken  this  position: 
Afl  tbey  are  required,  when  employing  children  under  16,  to  have  a  certificate  and 
keep  a  register  showing  when  they  were  employed  and  when  they  left  their  employ, 
they  will  not  emplov  anybody  under  16  years  of  age.  In  1889,  when  the  factory 
law  was  first  enacted,  the  department  could  make  an  inspection  only  where  there 
were  10  minors  or  10  women  or  10  of  both.  The  first  year's  inspection  showed 
that  there  were  employed  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  subject  to  factory  inspec- 
tion, 267,000  employees,  I  think.  Out  of  that  number  there  were  about  thirty-two 
or  thirty-three  tnousand  minors  between  the  ages  of  12  and  16.  The  first  law  that 
was  enacted  fixed  the  age  limit  at  12  years ;  prior  to  that  there  was  no  limit.  In 
1SS&  the  law  was  amended  so  that  inspections  could  be  made  where  there  were  5 
minors  or  5  women  or  5  of  both.  In  1897  the  law  was  passed  allowing  us  to 
inspect  any  place  where  men,  women,  or  children  were  employed.  Last  year,  out 
of  508,543  employees,  there  were,  I  think,  about  30,000  children.  That  certainly 
demonstrates  that  the  factory  law  has  removed  a  number  of  children  out  of  the 
shops  and  factories,  and  they  are  now  attending  school. 

Q.  What  was  the  proportion  of  women  among  the  500,000  employees  ? — ^A.  The 
whole  number  employea  is  508 ,543;  males  subject  to  factory  laws,  377,382;  females 
subject  to  factory  laws,  131 ,161 ;  between  16  and  21 ,  82,834;  males  between  the  ages 
of  13  and  16, 15,372,  and  females,  14,011. 

Q.  Is  the  number  of  children  in  the  factories  decreasing? — A.  In  my  judgment 
it  has  decreased  since  the  law  went  into  effect.  But  the  tact  is,  within  the  last 
year  and  a  half  there  have  been  a  number  of  new  silk  mills  built  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  a  number  of  tin  mills  and  fiint-glass  and  bottle  works;  and  children  are 
employed  in  all  of  those  industries,  and  by  that  means,  while  it  somewhat  increases 
the  number  of  children,  the  increase  of  adult  labor  is  much  larger. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  your  statement  to  the  effect  that,  while  there  may 
be  fewer  children  employed  in  the  factories  of  Pennsylvania,  more  are  employed 
in  the  whole  State  than  formerly? — A.  There  are  fewer  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
number  of  employees,  yes. 


Q.  But  actually  a  greater  number? — A.  Yes. 


;ByMr.  North.  )  Is  the  employment  of  women  in  factories  sufficiently  regu- 
lated in  Penn8ylyania?--A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  this  employment  nnder  the  present  conditions  is  detrimental 
to  the  health  of  women,  as  a  rnle?— A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  approve  of  a  law  forbidding  the  employment  of  women  prior  to 
confinement?— A.  I  certainly  do. 

Q.  Would  it  be  practicable  to  enforce  such  a  law?— A.  That  would  be  prettv 
hard  to  get  at. 

Q.  Is  there  a  system  of  compulsory  education  in  Pennsylvania?— A.  We  have  a 
compulsory  education  law  in  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  Is  it  enforced?— A.  There  are  truant  officers  who  enforce  it.  The  truant 
officers  and  the  factory  inspection  officers  work  together.  If  a  child  leav^  school 
under  a^e  it  is  reported  to  the  factory  department,  and  we  look  him  up  and  send 
him  bacK  to  school. 

Q.  Are  the  school  facilities  sufficient  for  all  ^he  children  affected  by  the  com- 
pulsory education  law? — A.  The  claim  is  made  in  Philadelphia  that  they  have 
not  sufficient  schoolhouses  there.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  true  or  not,  and 
I  would  not  like  to  so  testify. 

Q.  Are  free  text-books  provided  in  Pennsylvania?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  law  regulating  the  sanitary  condition  of  mills  in  Pennsylvania  strictly 
enforced?— A.  Yes,  the  orders  of  the  department  are  complied  with. 

Q.  Are  there  many  accidents  in  the  mills?— A.  Last  year  over  seventeen  hun- 
dred accidents  were  reported  to  the  department,  and  most  of  them  happened  in 
and  around  big  iron  and  steel  mills  in  handling  the  iron. 

Q.  Is  there  an  employers*  liability  law  in  Pennsylvania?— A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  When  was  the  law  regulating  bakeries  passed  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania?— A.  In  the  session  of  1897.  There  is  one  thing  I  would 
like  to  say  in  reference  to  child  labor.  In  1897  the  law  passed,  covering  all 
establishments  that  employed  men,  women,  and  children,  requiring  all  children 
to  be  able  to  read  and  write  the  English  language.  The  law  went  into  effect  on 
January  1, 1898.  I  instructed  the  deputies,  when  on  insi>ection  tours,  to  notify 
all  the  employers  of  child  labor  that  after  January  1  the^  could  not  employ  any 
children  unless  they  were  able  to  read  and  write  the  English  language.  The  first 
year*s  work  showea  that  149  children  were  dismissed,  being  unable  to  read  and 
write  the  English  language,  out  of  the  total  number  of  about  30,000. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  political  interference  with  the  administration  of  your 
department?— A.  Not  very  much.  It  has  never  interfered  with  the  proper  admin- 
istration of  the  law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  In  view  of  our  present  labor-saving  machinery,  what 
effect  has  the  employment  of  children  on  the  wages  of  adult  labor?— A.  There  is 
no  doubt  it  has  some  effect. 

Q.  You  believe  it  has  an  injurious  effect?-^ A.  There  is  no  doubt  of  it  at  all  in 
my  mind. 

Q.  That  bein^  the  case,  should  children  be  deprived  of  the  right  to  work  in  the 
factories  and  mills  until  they  have  reached  a  higher  age  than  13  years?- A.  No; 
I  do  not  believe  they  ought  to  be  prohibited.  For  instance,  we  must  have  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  as  well  as  professional  men.  There  are  many 
trades  that  children  learn  in  which  they  have  to  have  a  natural  knack  in  the  use 
of  their  hands  which,  when  they  ^et  olaer,  they  can  not  acquire.  I  believe,  as  I 
said  before,  that  13  years  of  age  is  sufficient.  I  think  there  should  be  a  medical 
examination,  because  there  are  some  children  more  able  to  go  to  work  at  18  years 
of  age  than  others  would  be  at  16. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  believe  that  the  ease  with  which  labor-savine 
machinery  is  worked  brings  into  the  operating  department  of  the  factories  child 
labor  for  the  displacement  of  adult  labor?— A.  There  is  no  doubt  it  has  an  effect 
in  that  direction.  But  unless  you  go  into  the  matter  and  make  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation, it  would  be  hard  to  answer  a  question  of  that  kind. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  North.  )  Is  it  your  observation  that  notwithstanding  the  greater 
producing  capacity  of  machinery,  the  number  of  i)eople  employed  is  constantly 
increasing? — A.  Yes;  that  is  true,  too.  In  our  State  tne  manufacturers  in  all  the 
industries  have,  as  far  as  they  could,  increased  their  capacity,  and  new  industries 
have  been  springing  up  ve^rapidly  during  the  last  year. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  what  force  or  influence  brought  about  the  enactment 
of  industrial  legislation  such  as,  for  instance,  the  factory  insx)ection  laws,  sweat- 
shop laws,  shorter  working  days  on  Federal,  State,  and  municipal  works,  regu- 
lating child  labor,  etc.?— A.  Through  the  efforts,  first,  of  or^nized  labor  of  every 
description,  and  those  in  sympathy  with  it,  such  legislation  has  been  brought 
about. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  When  was  the  law  regulating  the  bakeries  passed? — 
A.  It  was  passed  in  the  session  of  1897. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  its  operation?— A.  Very  good. 
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O.  Have  yon  had  trouble  at  all  in  enforcing  it? — ^A.  The  only  trouble  we  have 
had  in  the  enforcement  of  the  bake-shop  law  was  in  relation  to  its  Sunday  provision. 

Q.  Was  the  condition  of  bake  Bhoi>8  in  the  great  cities  of  vonr  State  such  that 
this  law  had  to  be  enacted?— A.  Not  only  in  the  cities,  but  all  over  the  State. 

Q.  Have  you  very  strict  regulations  relating  to  sleeping  apartments  about  the 
bakeries? — A.  The  law  prohibits  men  sleeping  in  the  shops,  as  we  found  them 
doing  in  many  instances,  especially  in  tne  small  shops.  The  large  bakeries 
throughout  the  State  were  in  good  condition.  They  had  come  under  the  factory 
law  as  manufacturers.  I  am  sure  if  people  had  seen  the  condition  of  many  of  the 
smaller  ones  they  would  not  have  bought  the  bread. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  many  hours  are  the  men  worked  in  those  bakeries 
no'w? — A.  There  is  no  law  limiting  it.  Under  the  constitution  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  you  can  not  prohiDit  a  male  adult  from  working  as  many  hours  as 
he  w^ants  to.    He  can  work  from  Sunday  to  Sunday  if  he  wants  to. 

Q.  Are  the  bakers  well  organized  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania? — A.  They  are 
iK>t  well  organized,  but  thev  have  an  organization. 

Q.  Has  the  reg^ulation  of  the  bakeries — your  bakery  law— been  through  the 
board  of  health  system  rather  than  by  any  other  means?— A.  Yes.  The  first  sec- 
tion of  the  bake-shop  law  of  Pennsylvania  sa^^s: 

'*  That  no  employee  shall  be  required,  permitted,  or  suffered  to  work  in  a  bis- 
cuit, bread,  or  c^e  bakery,  confectionery  establi^mient  more  than  six  days  in 
any  one  week,  said  week  to  commence  on  Sunday  not  before  0  o'clock  p.  m. ,  and 
to  terminate  at  the  corresponding  time  on  Saturday  of  the  same  week.  No  per- 
son under  the  age  of  18  years  shall  be  employed  in  any  bakehouse  between  the 
hours  of  9  o^clock  at  night  and  5  o'clock  in  the  mormng.  Excepted  from  this 
role  shall  be  the  time  on  Sunday  for  setting  the  sponges  for  the  night's  work 
following.*' 

We  brought  about  f ortv  informations  in  Philadelphia  for  the  violation  of  that 
section.  We  had  no  trouble  about  the  other  sections.  When  we  went  after  the 
bakers  they  realized  what  they  had  to  do,  and  they  did  it;  but  the  large  establish- 
ments in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg  claimed  they  could  not  get  out  their  bread  on 
Monday  morning  unless  they  worked  on  Sunday.  We  talked  with  probably  forty 
of  them.  The  smaller  ones,  when  we  prosecuted  them,  signed  an  a^eement  to 
comply  with  the  law  and  the  big^r  ones  when  prosecuted  carried  the  case  to  the 
court,  and  one  of  the  jud^^s  of  Philadelphia  quashed  the  indictment  and  said  that 
the  writing  of  that  section  was  nonsensical,  and  that  there  was  nothing  in  it. 
They  sav,  m  substance,  that  the  people  who  drew  it  up  and  the  people  who  passed 
it  were  blockheads. 

Q.  What  was  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  bakeries?— A.  I  found  that  the  sani- 
tary conditions  in  a  number  of  shops  were  in  violation  of  the  sanitary  laws  of  the 
State.  We  found  them  filthy,  close,  and  with  no  ventilation,  and  in  all  respects 
prejudicial  to  public  health.  We  found  people  sleeping  in  the  bake  shops;  they 
had  their  beds  or  cots  in  there,  and  in  some  instances  they  were  filthy  beyond 
description.    I  would  not  want  a  dog  of  mine  to  be  in  places  that  I  have  seen. 

Q.  Yet  they  were  making  bread? — ^A.  Yes;  the  bread  looked  all  right  when 
they  got  it  on  the  street. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  are  your  views  on  the  immigration  question?— 
A.  idy  opinion  on  immigration  is  that  there  should  be  more  restrictive  laws  for 
immigration.  In  our  work  we  find  that  the  people  that  come  to  this  country 
locate  either  in  large  cities  or  in  some  big  coal-mining  town,  and  that  is  prejudi- 
cial to  the  welfare  and  interest  of  American  labor,  and  should  by  all  means  be 
stopped,  if  there  is  any  way  to  stop  it.  The  man  who  would  come  here  of  his  own 
free  will  for  the  purpose  of  being  a  citizen,  and  is  able  to  take  care  of  himself,  it 
is  all  right.  But  when  they  come  in  in  droves,  as  they  do  in  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  and  other  places,  it  ought  to  be  stopped  altogether.  We  found  in  Philadel- 
phia that  a  man  would  land  to-day  and  tne  next  day  would  find  him  in  a  sweat 
shop  making  pants  for  starvation  wages,  by  that  system  reducing  the  wages  of 
American  citizens  who  should  have  received  good  wages.  If  there  is  any  possible 
way  to  keep  them  out  it  should  be  done. 

Q.  What  restrictive  legislation  on  this  subject  would  you  propose  to  Congress?— 
A.  That  would  be  pretty  hard  to  do.  If  some  plan  could  be  adopted  by  which  the 
consuls  or  other  representatives  of  the  Government  on  the  other  side  could  find 
out  the  condition  of  the  immigrant  before  he  starts,  and  in  that  manner  regrulate 
immigration,  that  would  help  to  a  very  great  extent. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  proposed  educational  test,  which  was  pending  in  the  last 
Congress,  would  be  of  any  benefit?— A.  I  suppose  it  would  be  of  some  oenefit,  but 
there  is  always  some  doubt.  The  only  way  you  can  tell  is  to  try.  We  must  learn 
by  deffreee;  we  can  not  tell.  You  may  take  up  a  proposition  and  it  may  appear 
aU  rignt,  but  when  you  come  to  put  it  in  effect  it  is  all  wrong. 
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Q.  But  you  think  that  consnlar  inspection  before  the  immigrant  leaves  Europe 
would  be  a  good  practical  test?— A.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  consul  could  get 
the  actual  condition  of  the  immigrant  who  wants  to  leave  his  country.  If  they 
can  find  out  the.  condition  of  business  men  that  are  doing  business  as  well  as 
they  do,  there  is  no  good  reason  why,  with  proper  efforts,  they  could  not  find  out 
the  condition  of  men  that  want  to  come  here. 

Q.  Have  you  discovered  that  a  good  deal  of  assisted  immigration  comes  to  Phila- 
delphia?— A.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that.  My  judgment,  at  least,  from  what  I  have 
seen,  is  that  there  is. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  on  the  convict-labor  question?— A.  In  Allegheny  County 
they  formerly  made  barrels  in  the  workhouse;  in  the  penitentiary  they  made  all 
kinds  of  manufactured  goods,  such  as  brooms,  shoes,  and  goods  of  that  kind,  and 
it  had  a  very  dex)res8ing  effect  on  wages.  In  fact,  the  workhouse  in  Allegheny 
County  drove  quite  a  number  of  men  who  were  making  barrels  out  of  business. 
My  judgment  is  that  the  only  way  to  regulate  the  convict-labor  question  is  to 
keep  convicts  on  hand  labor  and  not  introduce  machines  in  their  work  for  any 
purposes.  In  that  way  they  can  not  be  put  into  direct  competition  with  the  better 
skill  and  production  of  the  operators  on  the  outside. 

Q.  What  is  the  law  in  Pennsylvania  in  respect  to  convict  labor?— A.  The  law 
enacted  by  the  legislature  of  1897  prohibits  machinery  in  the  trades,  and  they  are 
allowed  to  employ  20  per  cent  on  mats  or  10  per  cent  on  shoes  or  5  per  cent  on 
brooms,  or  something  like  that.  The  people  that  drew  up  the  bill  thought  they  had 
just  what  they  wanted.  They  thought  they  were  making  provision  for  85  per 
cent  of  the  number  of  inmates,  and  that  they  could  be  changed  around.  The 
matter  Nvas  submitted  to  the  attorney -general  of  the  State,  and  he  said  they  could 
only  employ  20  per  cent  or  5  per  cent  or  10,  at  any  one  time,  and  the  reason  of  that 
was  on  account  of  that  word  **  or."  If  the  word  had  been  **  and,"  it  would  have 
carried  out  just  what  they  were  after. 

Q.  f  By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  does  that  law  work? — A.  The  penitentiary  author- 
ities claim  that  they  are  opposed  to  it,  and  they  insist  on  machinery  being  put  in. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  disposition  is  made  of  the  product?— A.  It  has 
been  sold  in  the  open  market.  I  know  of  quite  a  large  cooperage  in  Allegheny 
County  that  was  forced  out  of  business. 

Q.  Is  there  any  provision  in  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  for  marking  the  products 
of  convicts  "  prison  made?" — A.  There  was,  I  think,  prior  to  this  law,  but  I  do  not 
remember  whether  that  is  in  the  present  law  or  not;  1  do  not  think  it  is. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  means  for  securing  uniformity  of  industrial 
legislation  in  the  several  States?— A.  The  International  Association  of  Factory 
Inspectors  meets  every  year  and  makes  recommendations.  If  you  could  get  the 
members  who  make  the  laws  to  think  as  the  people  who  recommend  them  we 
could  get  uniform  legislation. 

Q.  When  you  get  to  a  uniformity  of  views  in  your  association,  is  it  left  to  the 
representative  of  each  State  to  bring  a  recommenaation  to  the  State  legislature? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  make  recommendations  to  Congress?— A.  No;  we  never  have  done  it. 
At  the  session  of  the  delegates  of  the  National  Association  of  Factory  Inspectors, 
representing  the  United  States  and  Canada,  at  their  convention  held  at  Boston, 
Mass. ,  last  September,  a  resolution  was  passed  by  unanimous  vote  requesting  the 
chiefs  to  recommend  to  the  governors  of  their  respective  States  the  importance  of 
having  more  restriction  on  immigration;  also  that  they  request  the  legislatures 
to  urge  the  representatives  in  Congress  to  work  and  vote  for  such  laws  as  would 
debar  this  class  of  immigrants,  who  are  a  menace  to  the  welfare  of  American 
labor. 


Washington,  D.  C,  March  10, 1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MRS.  FAHHT  B.  AMES, 

Former  Factqry  Inspector  of  the  State  of  Massachusetta. 

The  commission  met  at  11a.  m.  Vice-Chairman  PhiUips  presided  and  intro- 
duced the  witness,  Mrs.  Fanny  B.  Ames,  former  factory  inspector  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  explaining  that  she  would  give  information  especially  in  relation 
to  women  and  children  employed  in  the  factories  of  Massachusetts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  What  was  your  term  of  office  as  inspector  of  factories  in 
Mai>sachusett8? — A.  I  was  appointed  by  Governor  Russell  m  1891  as  one  of  the 
first  women  inspectors  under  the  law  which  was  passed  that  year,  which  per- 
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ndtted  the  addition  of  two  women  to  the  force  of  factory  inspectors  of  Massachn- 
setts,  and  I  resiKned  in  January,  1898.  The  apix>intment  is  for  three  years,  and 
I  was  appointed  first  by  Gk)Yemor  Russell,  reapxx>inted  by  €k)yemor  Greenhal 
and  reappointed  by  Gk>vemor  Wolcott,  and  served  over  a  year  and  a  half  of 
last  period,  making  nearly  seven  years  in  all. 

Q.  Did  yon  have  a  lady  colleague? — ^A.  Yes;  two  women  were  appointed,  and 
there  have  been  but  two  women  on  the  force,  as  the  law  only  calls  for  two  women 
inspectors.  A  young  woman,  Miss  Mary  B.  Halley,  was  my  colleague.  She  was 
a  former  factory  girl — worked  in  the  factories — and  was  considered  especially 
desirable  as  an  inspector  because  she  was  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  women 
in  textile  factories. 

Q.  Will  you  describe  to  the  commission  your  duties  as  an  inspector  under  the 
law? — ^A.  The  factory-inspection  department,  under  Mr.  Wade,  oivided  the  State 
into  11  districts.  In  each  of  these  districts  are  two  men  inspectors— one  of  the 
first  class  and  one  of  the  second  class.  The  first-class  inspector,  whose  jurisdic- 
tion frequently  extends  to  several  districts,  has  to  do  with  the  inspection  of 
buildings,  as  far  as  their  safety  is  concerned;  with  fire  escapes,  elevators,  and  the 
enforcement  of  the  building  laws  of  the  State.  The  other  inspector  has  the 
enforcement  of  the  factory  legislation,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  hours  of  labor, 
sanitary  condition,  employment  of  women  and  children,  etc.  The  two  women 
have  exactly  the  same  duties  as  the  factory  inspectors  of  the  second  class—the 
enforcement  of  the  labor  laws — ^but  they  have  no  particular  district  given  them.- 
They  could  be  sent  by  the  chief  into  any  district,  or  they  could  go  of  themselves. 
It  was  supposed,  and  the  circumstances  afterwards  warranted  that  supposition, 
that  women  would  receive  notifications  of  the  law  being  violated  in  respect  to 
the  women  employed,  and  it  was  also  shown  that  these  women  insi>ectors  could, 
and  in  many  ways  would,  be  the  confidantes  of  the  women  employed,  and  that 
supposition  has  been  justified  by  the  results,  I  think. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  good  deal  of  confidential  commxmication  between  the 
women  employed  and  the  women  inspectors? — A.  A  great  deal.  At  first  only  a 
ver^jr  small  Dody  of  women  workers  understood  that  women  were  employed  on 
the  inspecting  force,  and  that  they  could  give  them  their  confidence;  out  it  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  women  inspectors  to  reach  as  many  as  nossible  by  the  free 
distribution  of  their  cards.  The  card  bears  the  arms  of  the  State,  with  the  title 
as  inspectors,  and  it  is  generaUy  understood  that  any  commxmication,  either  anony- 
mous or  signed,  would  be  attended  to.  The  inspector  has  a  right  to  enter  any 
place  where  women  and  children  are  employed,  and  an  anonymous  notice  is  just 
as  serviceable  as  though  it  were  signed.  Then  I  have  been  asked  in  hundreds  of 
ijistancas,  I  suppose,  to  address  working-girls'  clubs  and  organizations  of  working 
women,  and  in  that  way  I  have  tried  to  make  it  understood  what  the  laws  were, 
what  points  they  covered,  and  to  ask  that  information  be  sent  where  there  might 
be  violations  of  the  law  regarding  those  points.  I  found,  as  was  to  be  anticipated, 
that  the  law  was  greatly  misunderstood  m  many  cases.  It  was  thought  l^t  tiie 
factory  inspectors  could  remedy  every  evil  under  the  sun,  and  there  may  have 
been  some  oisappointments  as  to  the  limitations  of  their  power.  It  became  very 
evident  to  my  mind,  after  a  year  or  so  of  work  in  the  factories,  that  many  of  the 
laws  affecting  women,  such  as  the  law  which  required  seats  and  separate  sanitary 
provisions  to  be  designated  as  for  men  and  women,  were  mnch  wider  reaching 
m  their  effect  upon  the  moral  life  in  the  factories  than  could  have  been  assumed 
at  the  outset. 

Q.  Did  you  consent  to  accept  this  appointment  largely  as  a  labor  of  love? — 
A.  I  was  paid  a  salary,  but  I  hope  it  was  a  labor  of  love. 

9'  And  yon  would  not  have  done  it  unless  you  had  had  that  f  eehng?— A.  I  cer- 
tainly had  that  feeling.  I  had  had  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  wo^ng  women 
for  a  great  many  years.  I  should  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  office  has  been  so 
undertaken  with  most  of  the  inspectors  I  have  met. 

Q.  Both  male  and  female?->A.  Both  male  and  female.  There  are  rare  excep- 
tions. 

Q.  As  a  rule  are  they  honorable  and  conscientious?— A.  Most  certainly.  I  have 
had  to  go  into  the  district  belonging  to  nearly  every  man  inspector  on  the  force 
m  Massachusetts,  and  it  is  very  rarely  I  have  ever  found  the  work  neglected  or 
done  solely  in  a  perfunctory  manner. 

Q.  Were  you  uniformly  well  treated  by  the  manufacturers  in  Massachusetts?— 
A.  I  think  I  had  but  three  or  four  instances  in  seven  years  when  I  was  treated 
rodely  by  the  employers,  and  but  one  instance  in  which  I  was  ever  obliged  to 
bnng  a  case  into  court.  Cases  were  commonly  settled  by  notification  out  of 
court.  The  design  of  the  law  is  to  make  it  a  matter  of  notification;  a  violation 
18  not  treated  as  a  criminal  act,  but  as  a  misdemeanor,  unless  the  violator  persiste 
in  his  noncompliance. 
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O.  Will  yon  state  your  general  impressioiis  of  the  present  conditions  under 
which  females  and  children  work  in  the  factories  of  Massachusetts? — A.  We  wUl 
consider  the  children  first.    I  think  it  must  he  taken  into  consideration  that 
Massachusetts  has  also  a  compulsory  education  law,  which  requires  the  attend- 
ance of  children  in  school  up  to  the  aee  of  14.    This  educational  law  works  in 
harmony  with  the  factory-insi)ection  law;  so  that  it  is  an  almost  unheard-of 
thing  that  a  child  of  14  can  be  out  of  the  schools  in  Massachusetts  without 
there  being  two  sets  of  people  interested  in  restoring  that  child  to  the  school — 
the  factory  inspector  on  the  one  side  to  forbid  its  retention  in  the  factory  or 
workshop,  and  the  superintendent  of  public  education  on  the  other  to  secure  its 
attendance  at  school.    This  law  is  so  admirably  carried  out  in  all  its  provisions 
that  you  find  in  the  small  country  towns  that  the  superintendent  of  instruction 
will  generally  know  the  names  of  every  child  between  the  ages  of  5  and  14  in  his 
district.    I  have  sometimes  found  children  over  the  age  of  14  employed  with- 
out the  required  school  certificate.    The  law  requires  that  that  certificate  shall 
be  held  by  the  employer  until  the  child  is  16  years  old;  so  that  if»  the  inspector 
finds  a  child  ov<!r  14  and  under  10  employed,  he  requires  the  school  certificate 
to  be  on  file  with  the  employer.    My  own  method  was  to  go  through  a  factory 
with  a  block  of  paper  and  a  pencil,  and  eveiy  child  or  young  person  whom  I 
saw,  boy  or  girl,  that  looked  as  if  under  16  or  even  under  18,  was  asked  his 
name  and  age,  and  a  request  was  made  that  he  should  write  his  name  and  a^  on 
the  blotter.    Then,  having  finished  the  inspection  of  the  factory,  I  had  a  list  of 
all  the  children  under  the  age  of  16.    I  then  applied  to  the  office,  or  to  the  over- 
seer of  the  factory,  for  certificates  for  every  one  of  those  children.    If  a  child 
had  no  school  certificate,  he  was  immediately  notified  to  apply  to  the  school 
superintendent  for  it,  and,  later,  a  form  of  notification  was  sent  to  the  employer 
requiring  him  to  have  such  certificate  on  tile.    Then,  before  leaving  the  town,  I 
visited  the  school  superintendent  and  gave  him  the  list  of  the  children  that  I 
had  found  without  certificates.    It  is  aoout  as  rare  to  find  any  child  under  the 
age  of  14  in  factories  or  workshops  as  it  is  to  find  a  white  crow.    I  had  a  few 
instances  in  seven  years,  but  they  were  very  rare  indeed. 

Q.  Are  the  children  over  14  that  are  employed  overworked,  in  your  judg- 
ment?—A.  No,  I  should  say  that  they  were  not.  The  work  in  the  factories  that 
is  given  to  children  of  that  age  is  very  light  work,  and  indeed  I  have  sometimes 
found  children  at  games  and  plays  when  I  entered  the  rooms. 

<^.  Between  times? — ^A.  Between  times.  Where  they  are  employed  in  the  fac- 
tories and  in  the  shops  they  are  given  a  light  class  of  work ;  it  is  not  skilled  work, 
and  therefore  the  subtraction  is  to  be  made  that  generally  it  is  good  training  for 
the  child. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  kind  of  work  injures  a  child  at  that  age? — A.  I  do  not 
think  it  often  injures  them  physically,  but  I  think  it  may  injure  them  mentally. 

Q.  Or  morally? — ^A.  Morally.  It  gives  them  a  good  deal  of  idle  time.  It  does 
not  call  out  their  best  faculties.  I^hysically,  I  think  the  children  are  seldom 
overworked.  If  you  will  go  through  the  factories  you  will  see  that  they  look 
well,  and  it  is  only  in  a  few  instances  that  one  would  see  a  child  looking  pale  or 
thin.  Such  appearances  might  be  owing  as  much  to  the  home  conditions  as  to 
the  factory. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  the  proposed  increase  in  the  age  limit  to  16  years?— A.  I 
do  believe  in  it  for  the  reasons  which  I  have  stated  above — to  give  a  longer  time 
for  training,  especially  where  there  are  manual  training  schools.  I  think  an 
additional  two  years  spent  in  a  manual  training  school  would  be  of  more  value 
to  the  child  than  in  the  kind  of  work  generally  aone  in  factories  and  stores.  We 
should  thus  continually  improve  the  iind.of  working  people  we  have. 

<^.  Do  you  think  that  an  opportunity  should  be  given  for  the  children  to  earn 
a  hvelihood  before  they  reach  16?— A.  The  instances  where  children  under  16 
should  be  called  upon  to  support  themselves  or  others  are  few  compared  with  the 
large  number  of  those  who  arrive  at  that  age  annually.  The  tendency  of  the 
present  law  in  Massachusetts,  limiting  the  school  age  to  14,  has  been  to  increase 
very  much  the  school  attendance  of  children  between  14  and  16.  This  shows 
how  the  law  works  to  bring  up  conditions  to  its  requirements.  I  think  some 
modification  might  be  made  to  suit  the  few  cases  where  great  hardship  would 
result  from  a  severe  construction  of  the  age  law. 

Q.  Why  do  so  many  children  want  to  work? — ^A.  They  love  to  earn  money  and 
have  it  in  their  power.  I  think  most  boys  feel  that  it  is  a  great  gain  to  them  if 
they  can  control  their  own  pocket  money  or  si)endings. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  entirely  for  pocket  money? — A.  Not  entirely,  but  the  boy 
likes  to  be  an  earner.    And  many  desire  to  escape  from  the  school  discipline. 

Q.  Is  not  that  commendable,  for  him  to  desire  to  earn? — ^A.  Under  some  condi- 
tions, very;  but  for  his  value  to  the  State,  I  sliould  think  we  ought  to  have  a  t 
better  educated  workingman  than  school  attendance  to  14  will  give. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.  )  When  boys  or  girls  go  into  the  mills  at  the  age  of  14  do 
they  have  continuous  labor  when  they  become  more  expert,  or  are  they  employed 
simply  for  the  temporary  nse  of  the  child  labor  itself? — A.  A  boy  often  works 
his  ^ray  np,  and  he  perhax>s  has  thus  some  advantage  in  going  into  the  mills  and 
doing  the  unskilled  labor.  If  he  becomes  trusted,  and  familiar  with  the  work,  it 
is  so  far  an  advantage  later. 

Q.  Provided  they  are  efiGLcient  do  the  boy  and  the  girl  continue  through  the  stages 
of  the  factory  work?— A.  I  have  met  a  great  many,  girls  especially,  who  had 
gone  into  the  mills  when  14  years  old  and  remained  till  middle  life.  Many  have 
told  me  thej  had  been  in  the  mills  twenty  or  thirty  years.  An  employer  in  one  of 
the  mercantile  establishments  in  Boston  once  said  to  me  when  I  was  objecting  to 
the  employment  of  children,  *'  I  went  to  work  when  I  was  a  boy  of  10  years  of 
age,  in  order  to  support  my  mother."  This  man  is  now  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
largest  dry  goods  establishments  in  Boston.  I  said,  **Did  you  know  your 
employer?^*  Me  said,  *'I  did,  and  he  heli)ed  me  right  along."  1  said,  **Do  you 
know  one  of  your  boys?"  No,  he  did  not  know  one.  The  conditions  of  labor 
have  changed  ver^  much  indeed  from  the  time  when  that  man  went  in  at  10  years 
of  age,  ana  came  in  close  contact  with  his  employer;  so  that  his  employer  became 
his  friend,  and  he  knew  him  well.  This  man  did  not  know  one  of  the  children 
he  employed;  he  did  not  know  what  their  conditions  were;  he  did  not  kiow 
whether  they  were  becoming  trained,  whether  they  were  violating  the  school 
law,  in  fact,  or  not.    He  could  not  help  any  of  his  boys  as  he  had  been  helped. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Would  you  apply  the  increase  of  the  age  limit  only  to 
Massachusetts,  with  its  magnificent  school  facilities,  or  would  you  apply  it  to  the 
country  at  large? — ^A.  I  doubt  yery  much  whether  that  would  apply  unless  school 
opportunities  were  also  provided.  It  might  result  in  throwing  children  onto  the 
Bbieets,  and  I  would  consider  that  more  disastrous  than  work  in  factories. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  compulsory  school  and  the  age  limit  laws  should  go 
band  in  hand? — ^A.  I  really  can  not  see  how  the  law  limiting  the  age  of  employ- 
ment of  children  can  be  well  carried  out  without  the  compulsory  scnool  law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.  )  What  is  the  age  Umit  of  the  school  law?— A.  From  6  years 
to  14  is  the  State  compulsory  school  law.  Some  towns  make  municipal  regu- 
lations by  which  kindergarten  instruction  is  given  to  children  under  5  and  high- 
Bchool  instruction  to  those  over  14. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  child  employees  in  the  mercantile  establish- 
ments that  were  under  your  jurisdiction? — A.  The  age  limitation  applies  to  chil- 
dren ^wherever  found,  as  also  does  the  law  requiiing  good  sanitary  conditions. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  the  seat  law  as  important? — A.  A  very  important  law  indeed, 
because  it  directly  gives  the  physical  relief  which  women  so  much  require  during 
their  employment.  It  also  serves  to  remind  the  employer  of  his  obligation  to  care 
for  the  health  of  his  employees.  It  has  a  very  beneficial  effect  in  that  way,  quite 
indirectly. 

Q.  Is  it  thoroughly  carried  out? — ^A.  It  is  very  thoroughly  carried  out,  and  yet 
continually  violated  through  carelessness.  In  readjusting  a  great  mercantile 
establishment  the  heads  of  departments  leave  the  work  to  those  who  have  charge 
of  subdepartments.  These  frequently  overlook  or  forget  the  providing  of  seats. 
I  have  gone  into  a  great  many  of  our  best  establishments,  where  I  knew  they 
meant  to  do  everything  in  the  best  way,  and  have  been  obliged  to  remind  them  that 
they  had  not  provided  seats  in  such  and  such  a  place,  and  have  always  met  with 
very  great  courtesy  when  making  such  complaints.  I  went  once  to  a  lace  counter 
in  a  great  store  where  a  young  lady  stood  waiting  on  several  customers  with  a 
great  deal  of  skill.  I  noticed  two  little  red  spots  in  her  cheeks,  and  I  noticed  also 
that  she  did  not  have  any  seat.  Upon  going  to  the  head  of  the  department  and 
flaying,  *'  You  have  a  lady  down  at  such  and  such  a  counter  who  is  so  valuable  to 
'  yon  that  she  can  wait  on  five  people  at  one  time,  and  yet  you  do  not  provide  her 
with  a  seat."  He  replied, "  Mrs.  Ames,  it  is  a  shame;  she  shall  have  a  seat  immedi- 
ately.'* And  seats  were  carried  down  in  my  presence.  Sometimes  even  the  man 
who  means  to  do  the  right  thing  requires  to  be  reminded  of  it.  That  ia  the  value 
of  the  inspection — it  is  a  continual  reminder. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  employment  in  a  department  store  is  as  ^ood  for  a  child 
as  employment  in  a  textile  factory? — A.  No,  I  do  not.  Indeed,  I  think  the  employ- 
ment of  women  in  most  of  our  large  department  stores  is  much  more  severe,  a 
much  heavier  strain  physically  and  mentally,  and  much  more  severe  upon  chil- 
dren, and  of  less  moral  value,  than  employment  in  textile  factories.  The  woman 
clerk  has  to  be  accountable  to  the  head  of  the  department  and  has  to  wait  ui)on 
a  customer  who  is  often  very  exacting  and  unjust.  She  attends  to  everyone, 
touching  elbows  with  the  saleswoman  next  to  her,  works  with  a  great  deal  of  the 
stock  above  her  head,  and  stands  so  for  hours  and  hours,  with  poorer  ventilation 
^than  in  the  textile  factories,  and  the  nervous  strain  which  comes  from  being  in  a 
STOwd,  and  imder  the  necessity  of  meeting  the  requisitions  of  so  many  people  day 
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after  day  is  yery  great.    The  child  is  under  a  similar  strain  and  subject  to  the 
enactions  of  many  persons. 

CJ.  Is  it  harder  work  than  attending  textile  machinery? — A.  Often  to  the  woman 
it  is  harder  work  than  attending  a  loom,  because  she  is  on  her  feet  all  the  time, 
and  at  the  same  time  required  to  work  brain  and  hand.  I  think  the  children  in 
many  ways  meet  with  more  reprehensible  moral  influences.  I  will  not  say 
immoral  influences,  bu^  nonmoral.  What  they  learn  is  of  very  little  value.  Boys 
and  girls  ffo  employed  seldom  do  more  than  one  thing,  such  as  tying  up  bundles 
with  strings,  and  become  expert  in  that  and  nothing  else,  or  in  carrying  messages 
from  one  department  to  another.  There  is  very  litue  traming,  as  you  can  see,  in 
such  work. 

Q.  Is  the  employment  of  children  in  large  mercantile  establishments  increas- 
ing?—A.  No;  it  is  somewhat  diminishing  on  account  of  the  use  of  thexMitent  cash 
systems.  Besides,  partly  on  account  of  the  bother  of  requiring  school  certificates 
for  all  under  16,  many  are  saying,  '*  We  do  not  want  any  under  16. ''  Many  of  the 
stores  where  formerly  they  had  100  or  150  children  now  employ  not  more  than 
half  that  number. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  the  wages  that  are  paid  to  the  women  and 
children  in  the  department  stores  as  compared  with  tne  wages  they  earn  in 
mills? — A.  They  do  not  greatly  differ.  There  has  lately  been  formed  m  Massa- 
chusetts a  consumers'  league,  the  members  of  which  agree  that  they  will  only 
trade  in  places  where  certain  conditions  prevail.  The  movement  followed  a  sim- 
ilar one  in  New  York.  Their  inquiries  elicited  the  fact  that  in  Boston  most  of 
the  stores  pay  $3  to  cash  girls  and  boys. 

Q.  Three  dollars  a  week? — A.  A  week.  And  many  df  the  stores  announce  that 
they  do  not  want  anybody  that  would  earn  less  than  that.  That  is  what  they  say 
at  Jordan,  Marsh  &  CJo.'s,  Shepard  &  Norwell's,  Hollander's,  and  Hovey's. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  a  cnild  of  like  age  would  earn  in  a  textile  mill? — 
A.  About  the  same,  $3.50  or  $8  a  week;  I  thmk  there  is  very  little  difference  in 
the  amount  earned. 

Q.  What  are  the  average  wages  of -saleswomen  in  stores? — ^A.  They  range  from 
$6  to  |12.  But  there  is  a  class  of  women  who  earn  much  more.  These  are  women 
of  peculiar  talent.  A  young  woman  who  stands  at  a  lace  counter  in  one  of  the 
larger  department  stores  in  Boston  incidentally  told  me  that  she  went  abroad 
every  year  to  buy  lace  for  the  firm.  She  goes  to  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Birmingham, 
and  Paris.  She  is  ^ven  carte  blanche,  all  expenses  paid,  and  earns  |15  a  week; 
she  earns  at  other  times  $25. 

Q.  Are  such  cases  rare? — A.  Naturally  rare  cases;  but  while  they  are  possible 
for  women  in  mercantile  establishments,  they  do  not  exist  in  textile  factories.  I 
think  women  can  hardly  earn  more  than  $12  a  week  in  the  textile  factories. 

Q.  Are  the  safeguards  and  the  sanitary  conditions  in  the  Massachusetts  mills 
now  satisfactoiy,  so  far  as  women  are  concerned? — ^A.  As  you  all  know,  the  first 
point  of  att€U3k,  as  it  were,  of  the  factory  laws  was  on  the  textile  factories;  and 
inspection  and  attention  has  been  for  so  long  directed  to  them  that  they  are  prob- 
ably the  most  perfect  of  all  employments  in  regard  to  the  points  which  you  nave 
named.  Once  in  a  while  a  criticism  may  be  made,  but  usually  upon  points  that 
do  not  come  under  the  law  exactly.  As,  for  instance,  some  years  ago,  in  a  factory 
in  New  Bedford,  just  as  the  bell  struck  twelve,  I  was  wallang  through  a  room. 
At  the  soTind'Ofthe  noon  bell  every  person  in  the  room  dropx)ed  his  or  her  work, 
and  all  hastened  toward  the  sinks,  which  were  at  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
divided  by  a  partition  only  about  as  high  as  the  head.  It  was  in  the  summer 
time.  The  young  men  and  young  women,  on  opposite  sides,  immediately  began 
to  wash  their  faces  and  hands,  the  men,  though  not  screened  from  the  women, 
throwing  back  their  shirts  from  around  their  necks.  I  said  to  the  superintendent, 
"Do  you  like  the  looks  of  that?"  He  said,  **  Well,  Mrs.  Ames,  there  is  nothing 
immoral  in  it."  **No,"  I  said,  **  there  is  nothing  immoral  in  it,  but,  after  all, 
doesn't  it  break  dowif  a  kind  of  modesty  among  the  women  and  respect  on  the 
side  of  the  men  that  would  be  a  safeguard  to  these  young  people  when  they  are 
out  of  the  factoi*y?  "  He  said,  **  Well,  I  don't  Imow  but  it  might  be  so.  Would 
you  suggest  any  change  that  I  could  make?"  I  said,  *'  Would  it  be  possible  for 
you  to  give  up  that  provisionyou  have  there  to  the  men  and  put  the  women  in 
an  entirely  different  place?  "  lie  said  it  would  only  be  possible  by  requiring  the 
women  to  go  upstairs  to  another  set  of  toilets;  ana  they  might  complain  if  they 
had  to  walk  upstairs.  I  said  to  him,  **  Try  it."  And  he  did  try  it.  Those  are  the 
points  the  law  does  not  touch;  I  think  the  New  York  law  does,  but  the  Massachu- 
setts law  does  not.  I  think  they  are  imx)ortant,  and  I  think  they  would  be  a  great 
Srotection  to  the  women  in  those  indirect  and  subtle  ways  which  are  somewhat 
ifficult  to  suggest.  As  this  man  said,  there  was  nothing  immoral  in  this  condi- 
tion; nevertheless  it  was  undesirable.    The  conditions  which  call  for  anxious 
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inspection  and  careful  legislation  now  lyrevail  in  the  clothing  trade  rather  than  in 
the  textile.  It  is  there  chiefly  where  the  sarronndings  are  to  be  improved  and 
where  the  carrying  out  of  the  law  is  most  urgent. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  the  stairways  properly  screened  in  your  fac- 
tories?— A.  Yes.  Our  factories  are  now  really  so  well  built  that  few  criticisms 
are  to  be  made;  we  have  simply  to  keep  them  to  the  Kood  standard.  The  machin- 
ery is  already  guarded  in  all  dangerous  points,  so  that  it  is  very  rarely  that  the 
inspector  has  any  criticism  to  make  in  a  well-established  textile  factory. 

Q.  On  your  stairways  do  you  have  the  wooden  or  rubber  tread? — ^A.  The  rub- 
ber or  the  iron.  The  number  of  exits  required,  taken  in  connection  with  fire 
i-8cai>e8,  is  so  great  that  there  is  much  less  danger  to  life. 

Q.  Are  the  fire  escapes  nearly  all  of  the  platform  form? — ^A.  Platform  form; 
though  many  of  our  b^  inspectors  are  now  ^eatly  in  favor  of  a  fireproof  stair- 
way inside  the  building,  built  of  iron  and  easily  shut  off  from  any  portion  of  the 
buuding  that  should  be  in  flames,  so  that  by  usmg  the  stairways  which  are  used 
every  day  there  is  less  danger. 

Q.  Are  your  elevators  now  at  the  ends,  in  the  middle,  or  near  walls  of  build- 
ings?— A.  That  has  not  come  under  my  inspection.  I  would  say,  in  nearly  sM  the 
buildings  they  were  alongthe  ends  of  the  buildings. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  what  is,  in  your  judgment,  the  condition  of  female 
employees  in  factories  to-day  as  compared  with  twenty  years  ago? — A.  I  should 
say  that  it  was  vastly  better  so  far  as  nours  of  labor,  provision  (S  seats,  and  sani- 
tary conditions  of  mills  are  concerned.  It  may  be  that  other  conditions  are  less 
agreeable.  Certainly  one  gets  that  impression  from  Mrs.  Robertson's  delightful 
little  book  Early  Factory  Life  in  New  England.  I  think  it  is  very  likely  that 
work  was  more  agreeable  from  this  fact:  there  was  a  far  pleasanter  feeling 
between  employer  and  employee  than  there  is  now.  The  strifes  between  capital 
and  labor  had  not  arisen.  Then,  in  the  second  place,  Mrs.  Robertson  sees  it  in 
the  light  of  her  youth.  Youth  is  not  likely  to  feel  the  hard  conditions  so  bitterly 
as  the  adult.  I  fancy  if  you  questioned  many  of  the  children  to-day  you  would 
not  find  that  they  were  unhappy.  And  I  attribute  much  of  the  sunny  way  in 
which  Mrs.  Robertson  looks  back  to  her  factory  life  to  her  youth  and  her  mental 
condition  at  that  time.  In  the  second  place,  they  were  a  homogeneous  class — 
farmers'  sons  and  daughters  working  for  special  reasons,  some  to  save  money  to 
^:end  themselves  or  others  of  their  kindred  to  school,  or  for  some  purpose  of  that 
kind,  and  the  whole  purpose  of  their  lives  inspiring  and  calculated  to  stimulate 
them  to  effort.  These  pleasures  very  properly  enter  into  Mrs.  Robertson's  views. 
But  as  far  as  the  sanitary  conations  of  nie  mills  are  concerned,  one  has  only  to 
compare  the  old  mills  with  the  newer  ones  to  see  how  much  improvement  has 
taken  place. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  employment  in  factories  tends  to  produce  immorality 
among  women? — A.  No,  I  do  not.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  has  a  very  definite 
effect  of  disciplining  the  moral  faculties.  Such  women  learn  to  defend  themselves 
and  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  immorality  is  very  rare  indeed.  I  consider  it  a 
Tery  unjnst  implication  to  assume  that  factory  women  are  immoral.  They  are 
generally  an  exceedingly  moral  class,  supporting  fathers  and  mothers,  younger 
brothers'  and  sisters,  and  accepting  a  very  hard  lot  in  life  with  a  great  deal  of 
oourage  and  constancy. 

Q.  Are  they  equal  to  any  other  class? — A.  In  this  respect,  to  any  other  class  in 
the  community.  They  are  sometimes  open  to  criticism  in  manners,  perhaps,  but 
when  it  comes  to  the  real  body  of  virtue  I  think  they  will  compare  favorably  with 
anv  class  of  women  in  the  community. 

Q.  Is  that  without  respect  to  their  nationality?— A.  Yes,  I  should  say  so,  though 
exceptions  may  exist,  i  have  been  told  that  in  one  city  of  Massachusetts  women 
may  be  seen  going  from  factory  to  saloon;  but  this  was  said  of  the  factory  popu- 
lation of  many  years  ago,  and  undoubtedly  conditions  have  changed  since  the 
time  described. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Does  the  employment  of  women  in  mercantile  estab- 
lishments have  the  same  good  effect  upon  morals? — A.  I  think  that  what  I  have 
said  is  equally  true  of  women  in  mercantile  establishments.  One  evil  doer  will 
fomisdi  grounds  for  adverse  judgment  of  all.  You  have  all  heard  the  story  of  the 
voung  woman  who,  applying  to  a  mercantile  establishment  for  employment  and 
being  told  what  wages  she  wjll  receive,  replies  she  can  not  live  on  those  wages. 
Then  she  is  asked  if  she  has  not  some  gentleman  friend  who  will  take  care  of  her. 
I  have  heard  that  of  Macey's,  in  New  York;  Jordan,  Marsh  &  Co.'s,  in  Baston,  and 
Wanamaker's,  in  Philadelphia,  and  I  have  tried  to  trace  it  to  the  applicant  and 
the  person  making  the  evil  suggestion,  and  I  have  tried  in  vain.  When  I  have 
questioned  woman  after  woman,  and  have  asked,  **  Was  any  such  a  niiestion  over 
asked  you?"  the  reply  has  often  been,  **No;  I  would  like  to  see  the  man  that 
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would  dare  to  ask  me  such  a  question."  The  same  may  be  said  of  a  gi-e^^.t  many 
kinds  of  employment.  The  women  in  them  take  a  hard  lot  in  life  and  bear  it 
bravely. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  insufficient  wages,  unsteady 
employment,  enforced  idleness,  deficient  education,  and  limitations  as  to  the  finery 
of  the  person  are  the  only  reasons  of  the  downfall  of  girlhood  and  womanhood? — 
A.  Unaoubtedly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Do  you  advocate  a  law  prohibiting  the  employment  of 
either  women  or  children  in  factories? — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  unjust? — ^A.  I  think  it  would  be  quite  unjust  to  the 
women.  Nobody  works  because  he  esi)ecially  wants  to;  he  works  becamte  he 
must,  and  it  would  be  most  unfair  to  legislate  to  lessen  the  chances  of  anyone  for 
procuring  work. 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  women  do  not  receive  the  same  wages  that  men  do, 
even  in  the  same  work? — ^A.  Yes,  even  for  the  same  work;  though  women  do  not 
always  do  the  same  work.  A  great  deal  of  the  work  that  women  do  is  less  skilled 
or  less  difficult  work. 

S.  Will  a  female  weaver  receive  the  same  price  per  cut  that  men  do? — A.  Qen- 
ly,  the  prices  for  piecework  do  not  differ,  but  there  are  ph^ical  reasons  in  the 
greater  endurance  of  men  that  would  account  for  their  earmng  more;  yet  I  was 
told  of  a  woman  in  one  of  the  Lowell  mills  running  nine  looms,  and  there  was 
not  at  that  time  any  other  person  in  the  mill  that  did  so  much. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  cases  of  strikes  in  those  mills,  is  it  conunon  for  the 
women  and  children  to  strike  with  the  men? — A.  We  have  not  had  a  strike  in 
the  mills  of  any  great  consequence  for  a  long  time.  The  strikes  have  been  in 
the  shoe  factories. 

Q.  What  are  the  opportunities  in  Boston  for  education  after  14  in  the  evening 
schools  or  lyceums? — A.  We  have  excellent  evening  schools.  Our  evening  schools 
are  as  good  as  our  day  schools  and  as  stringent.  They  admit  all,  and  are  of 
great  advantage  to  adults  especially.  They  include  bookkeeping,  stenography, 
and  many  subjects  of  a  kind  intended  solely  for  adults. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Are  they  public  schools? — A.  Yes;  public  schools. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Does  the  State  supply  free  text-books  to  the  day  and 
evening  schools? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  How  lon^  do  the  night  schools  remain  open? — A.  They  open 
the  last  of  September  and  close  m  March.  The  sessions  are  held  in  the  buildings 
occupied  by  tne  day  schools. 

Q.  In  the  large  manufacturing  cities  are  these  night  schools  very  largely 
attended? — A.  Very  largely  attended.  If  a  foreign-bom  child  under  18  years  of 
age  and  over  14,  an  illiterate,  comes  to  Massachusetts,  for  instance,  and  applies 
for  permission  to  enter  the  mills,  he  can  only  do  so  by  attending  the  night  school. 
If  he  is  illiterate  in  English,  although  he  may  know  his  native  language,  he  must 
attend  the  evening  school  until  the  master  has  issued  a  certificate  to  nim.  And 
all  such  children  receive  a  si>ecial  class  of  certificates,  which  allow  them  to  enter 
the  mills. 

Q.  Can  they  work  in  the  mills  without  these  certificates? — ^A.  Only  by  attend- 
ance at  the  night  schools. 

Q.  You  mean  while  they  are  attending  the  night  schools? — ^A.  Yes;  during  the 
session  of  night  schools. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Do  you  observe  that  opportunities  for  female  employment 
are  constantly  increasing  and  enlarging? — A.  Very  much  so.  In  some  cases 
women  are  being  substituted  for  men,  which  I  think  is  unfortunate. 

Q.  Are  they  increasing  the  competition? — ^A.  Yes;  but  it  is  also  true  that  a 
larger  number  of  i)ersons  is  necessary  for  the  unskilled  work  which  machinary 
requires.  A  person  is  now  often  but  an  attendant  on  a  machine,  an^  machinery 
is  becoming  more  productive,  while  so  many  more  things  are  manufactured  that 
a  place  for  much  unskilled  labor  is  afforded  without  lessening  the  number  of 
persons  employed. 

Q.  Are  you  satisfied  that  the  constant  improvement  of  machinery  has  resulted 
in  a  corresponding  displacement  of  human  labor? — ^A.  Not  at  all.  It  may  change 
the  character  of  human  labor.  There  is  also  a  continual  struggle,  one  mig:ht  say, 
going  on  between  hand  labor  and  machine  labor.  Hand  labor  is  continually 
remanded  to  higher  artistic  work,  and  thus  the  more  skillful  workers  are  called 
to  a  higher  class  of  work.  Their  work  is  much  better  paid  and  more  valuable 
artistically.  The  unskilled  workers  are  retained  as  machine  workers.  Even  here 
education  and  training  tend  to  separate  machine  workers  into  the  skilled  and 
unskilled.  A  cursoryobservation  of  the  conditions  in  France  makes  it  very  evi- 
dent to  me  that  the  French  people  have  recognized  this  more  than  we  have,  and 
they  are  continually  trying  to  increase  the  hand  skill  of  their  working  people. 
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Therefore  they  take  out  of  our  hands  a  great  deal  of  skilled  and  artistic  manufac- 
ture—or at  least  we  have  not  got  it  yet — ^that  the  United  States  might  have  hy 
hetter  technical  training.  We  have  a  brilliant  class  of  working  people;  we  have 
the  most  intelligent,  the  best  cared  for,  and  they  live  the  beet  of  any  working 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Q.  Does  the  lack  of  facilities  for  industrial  training  somewhat  account  for  our 
failing  to  obtain  supremacy  in  skilled  manufactures?— A.  By  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  years  a  child  remains  in  school,  and  making  the  character  of  the  education 
not  book  education  alone,  but  hand  training,  also,  we  shall  be  able  to  compete 
with  the  "world. 

<^.  What  are  the  effects  of  manual  training  upon  the  children? — ^A.  I  will  give 
an  illustrative  instance.    There  has  been  for  some  time  in  Pfiiladelphia  a  manual 
instruction  school,  teaching  drawing  and  designing  and  the  first  work  in  metal 
and  wood,  which  is  part  of  the  course  in  all  manual  training  schools.    One  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  told  me  that  they  would  rather 
receive  a  boy  from  that  manual  training  school  than  to  receive  him  from  the  com- 
mon schools* without  that  manual  training;  because,  he  said,  he  has  a  quicker  eve 
and  better  hand,  gets  more  interested  in  ias  work,  and  will  advance  faster  in  the 
shops  than  a  boy  that  merely  goes  through  a  grammar  school.    That  shows  that 
manual  training,  even  where  it  keeps  him  longer  in  school,  does  not  hinder  a  boy 
but  rather  helps  him.    The  graduates  of  the  manual  training  high  school  of  Bos- 
ton find  employment  almost  immediately  and  a  better  kind  of  employment.    If 
they  do  not  go  to  the  Institute  of  Technology  to  fit  themselves  for  some  higher 
form  of  manual  work,  or  for  engineering,  tney  are  immediately  wanted  in  the 
great  shops  and  have  no  ^fficulty  whatever  in  getting  work.    Skilled  work  is 
always  in  demand.    The  great  mass  of  our  people,  however,  go  to  work  as  soon  as 
they  get  ont  of  the  grammar  school,  and  consequently  they  have  to  accept  the 
unskilled  work.    Manual  training  is  gradually  being  introduced  into   Boston 
grammar  schools.    The  girls  are  taught  sewing  and  cooking,  and  boys  wood  and 
clay  work.     Manual  training,  it  is  conceded  by  educators  and  observers,  quickens 
the  intellectual  faculties  of  children;  helps  the  moral  nature,  too,  and  makes  the 
pupil  more  accurate  and  more  industrious. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquh ab.  )  What  effect  does  the  demand  of  the  factories  for  labor 
have  on  domestic  service? — A.  A  class  of  women  prefer  domestic  service,  though 
the  class  would  seem  to  be  diminished  somewhat  by  the  demand  from  the  facto- 
ries, but  it  must  always  be  recruited  from  the  large  number  who  prefer  domestic 
service  and  give  themselves  to  it.  Some  of  the  problems  of  dom^ic  service  are, 
I  think,  produced  by  the  habits  of  women  of  wealth  rather  than  by  the  factories. 
That  is,  an  unskilled  working  woman  can  get  as  good  wages  as  a  skilled  woman 
in  domestic  service. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Is  it  not  true  that  domestic  service  is  very  scarce  in  and 
around  Boston?— A.  'Die  whole  trouble  is  in  getting  competent  service,  and  not 
alone  in  domestic  work.  I  never  went  into  a  shop  or  mill  yet  but  what  I  felt  that 
factory  w^omen  had  an  advantage  over  the  domestic  worker  in  having  their  work 
differentiated  and  simplified.  Housework  requires  more  skill,  a  higner  order  of 
intelligence  to  do  its  various  offices,  than  is  required  in  most  mechanical  work. 
Tet  the  same  want  of  skill  is  often  shown  in  the  factories  that  is  shown  in  domes- 
tic work.  Women  in  the  factories  often  break  machinery  through  carelessness, 
just  as  they  break  china  in  the  house;  they  often  destroy,  and  destroy  willfullv; 
they  leave  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  they  make  trouble  with  all  the  other  help 
around  them.  Tou  find  in  the  factories  and  shops  all  the  troubles  that  prevail 
in  domestic  service;  no  employer  is  entirely  without  them.  The  domestic  train- 
ing schools  are  doing  something  to  raise  housework  to  the  dignity  of  a  profession, 
iust  as  nursing  has  been  raised,  and  from  being  a  nondescript  employment  it 
bids  fair  to  become  a  profession. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Does  the  New  England  girl  enter  very  largely  into 
domestic  service?— A.  No,  I  think  not;  nor  are  the  bom  New  England  women  often 
found  in  the  factories.  Years  ago  the  New  England  girls  were  pushed  out  of  the 
mills  by  the  Irish  girls,  and  they  in  turn  by  the  French  Canadians,  and  now  the 
Portuguese,  French  Canadians,  and  various  nationalities  are  in  possession. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  are  the  American  girls  doing?— A.  They  are 
stenographers,  tvi)e writers,  heads  of  academies,  schools,  and  colleges. 

Q.  Have  they  been  pushed  out,  or  have  they  risen? — ^A.  Thev  have  been  pushed 
oat  in  the  first  place,  and  been  obliged  to  train  themselves  for  something  else. 
The  Irish-American  girls  are  teaching  our  schools;  a  very  considerable  proportion 
of  the  public-school  teachers  in  Boston  are  Irish- American  girls. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Have  you  had  any  ezx^^rience  with  tnese  schools  for  house 
service?- A.  I  have  hsbd  some  experience,  though  these  schools  are  yet  only  experi- 
ments—sucoeeaful  experiments  in  a  small  way.    The  introduction  of  cooking  into 
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the  regular  curricnlam  of  the  common  schools,  as  in  Boston,  is  also  an  evidence 
of  the  gxoynng  estimate  of  domestic  work.  Cooking  is  now  tanght  in  three 
^ades  in  nearly  every  girls'  grammar  school  in  Boston.  The  director  of  cookiog 
issued  not  long  ago  a  series  of  questions  to  the  mothers^,  asking  their  estimate  of 
the  lessons  given  to  the  children;  this  was  in  one  of  the  districts  which  is  largely* 
inhabited  by  foreigners  newly  come  to  this  country,  and  the  answers  showed  the 
mother  invariably  delighted  to  have  her  child  taught  to  cook  food  skillfully,  and 
stated  that  they  could  live  better  and  more  economically;  that  they  were  learning 
to  eat  better  and  different  food  for  that  used  before.  In  Italy  they  had  eaten 
polenta  or  boiled  pumpkin,  in  Germany  another  food  Une,  and  in  Russia  another. 
Now  they  were  learnmg  to  have  a  more  varied  diet  in  which  better  elements 
entered,  and  yet  not  Costing  them  any  more. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  of  the  relations  of  women  to  trade  unions?— A.  There  have 
been  one  or  two  trade  unions  connected  with  the  Central  Labor  Union.  I  think 
they  have  had  a  very  excellent  effect  among  the  women  in  some  respects.  It  has 
brought  them  to  a  solidarity  of  feeling  about  their  own  work,  about  their  trade 
interests,  and  about  their  obligations  to  other  worldng  people  that  has  had  a  good 
effect  on  them.  Whether  it  nas  not,  in  a  way,  also  mtensified  their  feeling  of 
antagonism  to  their  employers  in  general,  I  do  not  know. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  they  become  more  aggressive  the  more  they  know 
their  lights? — A.  Yes;  they  become  more  aggressivd. 

Q.  What  organizations  do  these  ladies  represent?— A.  They  represent  various 
small  trades — ^rubber  workers  and  various  branches  of  the  clouiing  manufacture. 
I  do  not  think  the  dressmakers  or  the  milliners  have  ever  been  organized.  There 
is  an  organization  of  women  clerks,  which  is  a  beneficial  organization.  It  has 
now  several  hundred  members.  It  takes  in  women  clerks  from  nearly  all  the 
larger  and  smaller  stores.  It  is  run  entirely  by  women,  their  president,  secretfuy, 
and  treasurer  and  all  other  officers  being  women  clerks.  It  comprises  a  very 
intelligent  class  of  women,  and  they  have  done  a  great  deal  of  good  to  their 
members.  They  are  now  chartered  under  the  State  law,  and  have  regular  meet- 
ings in  which  they  discuss  their  own  business  affairs.  One  of  its  excellent  require- 
ments is  that  the  older  members  are  pledged  to  look  out  for  the  younger  women 
with  whom  they  work;  so  that  it  has  had  a  double  effect — an  economic  and  a 
moral  effect. 

Q.  Does  this  organization  take  any  part  in  the  agitation  regarding  hours  of 
labor  or  wages?— A.  No,  except  incidentally.  Making  each  other's  acquaintance, 
they  become  interested  in  the  way  in  which  the  emplovers  treat  them  m  different 
stores,  compare  the  treatment  of  one  employer  with  that  of  another,  and  in  that 
way  help  each  other  to  a  better  understanding  of  what  they  ought  to  receive. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Do  the  female  spinners  in  a  town  like  Fall  River  belong 
to  the  spinners'  union? — A.  I  think  they  do. 

Q.  Do  they  have  unions  where  both  male  and  female  are  members? — A.  I  think 
this  is  the  case.  In  the  shoemakers'  organizations  there  are  men  and  women  on 
the  same  level  as  to  membership,  and  they  work  together  very  intelligently. 

Q.  If  need  be,  do  they  strike  together? — A.  Yes.  In  Marlboro  in  the  present 
strike  you  will  find  the  women  striking  with  the  men. 

Q.  Do  they  contribute  equally  to  the  fund?— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  they  get  equal  wages  for  piecework?— A.  Yes;  I  think  they  Ket  equal 
wages  for  piecework  all  through,  but  the  kinds  of  work  differ,  and  the  less  well- 
paid  work  18  given  to  women. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Yon  spoke  of  having  visited  France,  Belgium,  and  Qer- 
many.  How  do  the  sanitary  conditions  there  compare  with  our  factories? — A.  I 
would  assume  too  much  in  saying  that  I  know  the  conditions  so  as  to  report  upon 
them  intelligently.  I  have  only  seen  one  or  two  factories  in  each  of  those  places. 
The  hours  are  longer,  the  &^e  of  children  employed  is  below  the  age  we  permit, 
and  even  the  sanitary  conditions,  in  most  cases,  are  inferior.  The  Qerman  fac- 
tories are  In  many  respects  of  very  high  grade,  though  the  legal  requisitions  are 
not  so  severe  as  in  Massachusetts. 

Q.  Are  they^  as  greatly  regulated  by  the  State? — A.  The  French  regulations  go 
into  more  minute  particulars  and  are  very  well  enforced.  They  have  a  large 
number  of  inspectors  in  France,  both  of  men  and  women  (almost  an  equal  num- 
ber of  each) ,  and  the  inspection  is  done  very  admirably  indeed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Are  their  factories,  as  a  rule,  equal  to  our  mills  in  equip- 
ment?— ^A.  No;  not  in  what  is  required  by  the  factory  law. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  factories  that  were  at  all  comparable  to  ours? — ^A.  I  did 
not;  although  I  did  not  visit  many  factories  under  the  guidance  of  factory 
inspectors. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  factory  buildings  crenerally  in  this  country  are  supe 
rior  to  any  in  the  world?— A.  I  think  our  conditions  as  a  whole  superior. 
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Q.  Xnclnding  the  English?— A.  Yes;  I  think  so;  although  I  can  not  say  posi- 
tivelv  as  to  tiiat.  The  £ngliah  factory  law  has  been  in  force  a  long  time  and 
much  pnbUc  and  parliamentary  attention  has  been  directed  to  abuses.  I  think 
Uiat  still  the  factory  conditions  and  the  conditions  of  the  working  people  are  not 
equal  to  those  in  this  country.  We  have  never  had  the  abuses  that  they  have  had, 
either  in  the  employment  of  children,  the  oyerworking  of  women,  or  in  many 
resx>ect8.  *  *  *  As  you  gentlemen  are  interested  in  the  indirect  results  of 
inspeetion,  it  occurs  to  me  to  speak  of  one  instance  of  the  hundreds  of  complaints, 
bom  anonymous  and  signed,  and  calling  attention  to  the  conditions  and  supposed 
riolationB  of  law  in  certain  workshops.  Frequently  the  matter  of  complamt  did. 
not  come  under  the  law;  was  a  personal  contest  between  employer  and  employed 
relative  to  a  question  of  wages  or  some  other  x^ersonal  matter.  However,  I  gen- 
erally ^went  to  that  factory  or  workshop  even  though  I  had  no  law  to  enforce  in 
the  particular  point  at  issue.  I  received  from  a  young  lady  a  distressed  note  say- 
ing that  she  thought  the  women  in  a  restaurant  were  having  their  health  injured 
by  carrying  out  trays  very  heavily  loaded.  There  seemed  to  be  no  possible  con- 
struction of  the  law  that  could  be  applied;  but  while  inspecting  the  restaurant  I 
said  to  the  employer,  who  seemed  a  very  generous  man,  *' Are  you  sure  that  you  do 
not  overtax  these  girls  in  lifting  heavy  weights,  trays,  etc.?*'  He  said,  '*  If  I  do 
I  do  not  v«rant  to,"  and  he  immeoiately  callea  the  woman  at  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment and  asked  if  she  knew  how  heavy  the  trays  were,  and  immediately  had  it 
remedied.  There,  you  see,  an  inspector  could  remedy  a  matter  which  the  law 
oould  not  by  any  possibility  touch.  And  I  give  it  also  as  an  instance  of  the  dis- 
position of  a  majority  of  employers.  I  have  had  many  employers  sa^  to  me, 
after  making  an  inspection, ''  If  uiere  is  anything  I  can  do  to  benefit  still  more 
the  men  and  women  in  my  employ  I  should  be  glad  to  have  you  tell  me."  I  have 
also  seen  the  contrary  spirit  shown,  but  it  was  the  exception. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  far  less  trouble  between  employer  and  employee 
if  there  was  a  better  understanding  of  the  conditions  in  which  industry  is  con- 
ducted?—A.  Yes;  I  think  it  would  be  so. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  a  great  deal  of  the  friction  that  comes  is  unnecessary? — 
A.  A  great  deal  is;  there  is  a  latent  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  both  employer  and 
employed  that  their  relations  are  not  identical.  One  is  afraid  of  the  other;  one 
thinloi  the  other  is  getting  a  little  more  than  he  ought  to  have,  while  the  other  is 
afraid  he  is  going  to  have  more  asked  of  him  than  should  be. 

9.  What  do  you  think  about  the  proper  workday  for  women? — ^A.  I  think  it 
is  inevitable  that  it  should  be  reduced  in  time,  though  a  great  deal  can  be  said 
on  the  side  of  the  great  manufacturing  concerns,  that  have  enormous  plants  which 
win  stand  idle.  On  the  workers'  side  the  claim  is  that,  while  the  employer  eets 
the  advantage  of  increased  power  of  production  in  the  greater  power  of  modem 
machinery,  the  laborer  gets  none  unless  by  a  shorter  day.  Mrs.  Bobertson  tells 
me  that  when  she  was  a  girl,  to  run  one  or  two  looms  was  as  much  as  any  woman 
would  have  tried.  Now,  in  some  instances,  there  are  women  running  nine  looms, 
and  the  looms  have  more  than  doubled  or  trebled  their  speed.  This  means  more 
work  and  harder  work.  It  is  also  cliumed  that  a  shorter  day  would  not  lessen  pro- 
duction even  in  hand  work.  Perhaps  you  would  be  interested  in  the  exx)eriment 
of  a  gentleman  who  had  an  estabhsliment  in  Fitchburg  where  were  made  the  balls 
used  in  bicycle  bearings.  When  he  first  took  charge  of  the  establishment  they 
were  running  ten  hours  a  day,  with  the  exception  of  Saturdav,  when  they  ran 
eight,  making  fifty-eight  hours  a  week.  Women  were  employed  in  inspecting  the 
bSls.  They  do  this  by  touch,  which  becomes  very  perfect  in  time  and  sensitive 
to  the  least  imperfection;  tiie  balls  are  dropped  into  ooxes,  the  perfect  balls  into 
one  box  and  the  imperfect  ones  into  others,  graded  according  to  the  imperfection. 
In  the  ^temoon  the  work  done  b}r  one  woman  in  the  morning  is  inspected  by 
another,  and  thus  there  is  a  double  inspection.  He  became  persuaded  that  there 
was  a  certain  strain  in  this  work  on  the  eyes,  the  fingers,  and  the  attention,  and 
finally  he  made  up  his  mind  that  shorter  hours  would  Be  better  for  the  women  and 
would  not  lessen  the  amount  of  work  done — it  would  be  better  for  their  health 
and  quite  as  well  for  the  business.  Accordingly  he  directed  the  women's  depart- 
ment to  be  run  but  nine  hours  a  day.  At  first  the  women  were  very  much  distressed. 
As  they  were  paid  by  the  number  of  thousands  of  balls  inspected,  they  thought  it 
would  x^ermit  them  to  earn  less  money;  but  they  soon  found  that  they  did  just  as 
manv  rails  in  the  nine  hours  as  they  had  heretoiore  done  in  the  ten;  and  they  had 
besides  ten  minutes'  vacation  in  the  middle  of  the  morning  session  and  in  the  after- 
noon. Later,  the  time  was  shortened  to  eight  hours  and  a  half.  There  was  not 
80  much  objection  as  at  first,  because  they  began  to  see  what  the  object  was,  and 
they  soon  found  they  did  just  as  much  in  eight  and  a  half  as  in  nine.  At  last 
accounts  the  time  had  been  shortened  to  eight  hours,  and  it  was  believed  it  could 
be  cut  down  to  seven  and  one-hidf . 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  honrs  of  labor  shotdd  be 
reduced  by  law? — A.  That  is  quite  another  matter.  What  I  wanted  to  show  was 
that  the  trend  of  intelligent  business  management  is  to  the  conclusion  that  when 
a  person  who  is  doin^  the  work  has  less  strain  upon  him,  he  will  get  out  more 
work  up  to  a  certain  limit,  in  less  time;  and  where  the  work  is  done  by  the  piece 
it  is  done  with  less  dawdling  and  more  diligence,  nor  is  it  so  hard  to  work  with 
that  severe  attention  for  le>'s  time  as  it  is  to  work  longer  hours  with  less  atten- 
tion. We  may  find  that  it  is  desirable  in  time  to  do  by  law  what  a  few  perBona 
are  doing  yoluntarily.  It  is  in  that  way  that  the  original  ten-hour  law  was  tried 
tentatively  in  England;  a  few  manufacturers  tested  the  matter  in  their  own  fac- 
tories and  found  that  their  people  could  do  as  much  in  ten  hours  as  they  there- 
tofore had  been  doing  in  twelve  and  thirteen;  that  made  the  law  seem  reasonable. 
I  think  such  experiments  are  going  on  all  over  the  United  States,  and  especially 
in  Massachusetts,  and  it  may  make  it  apparent  that  an  eight-hour  day  is  as  good 
for  the  employer  and  much  better  for  the  employee  as  the  present  ten-hour  day, 
since  it  is  also  apparent  that  machinery  has  much  increased  its  productive 
power. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Have  you  noticed  that  the  Northup  loom  relieves  the 
condition  of  the  w^eaver? — ^A.  Yes;  in  avoiding  the  sucking  of  the  thread. 

(In  answer  to  a  question  concerning  evening  schools. )  Teachers  in  the  evening 
schools  are  required  to  have  the  same  erade  certificate  as  those  who  teach  in 
the  day  schools.  No  man  or  woman  can  be  appointed  to  a  teaching  office  in  the 
evening  schools  who  does  not  possess  the  certmcate  of  a  certain  j^ado  from  the 
school  supervisors,  and  that  grade  is  the  same  as  the  day  school.  The  authorities 
prefer  not  to  have  the  same  teachers  that  teach  in  the  daytime. 

Q.  I  suppose  those  schools,  while  composed  of  adults  chiefly,  have  a  great  many 
in  the  primary  departments? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  the  curriculum  have  to  be  graded  to  the  intelligence  of  the  people? — 
A.  Yes;  the  courses  of  study  cover  the  studies  of  the  primary,  grammar,  and 
high  schools,  though  the  latter  are  not  quite  as  full.  But  it  is  permitted  to  the 
pupil  to  choose  his  studies,  provided  he  chooses  enough  to  keep  nim  occupied  at 
least  two  nights  a  week.  When  he  has  done  a  certain  amount  of  work  he 
receives  a  certificate  for  that.  Completing  thus  six  subjects  he  may  be  advanced 
to  a  higher  grade.  The  high  school,  though  not  requiring  exactly  the  same  as 
the  day  schools  of  that  grade,  yet  give  a  high  course  of  study,  including  algebra, 
geometry,  French,  German,  physiology  and  hygiene,  bookkeeping,  and  phonog- 
raphy, with  English  composition,  higher  arithmetic,  and  history.  There  are  also 
special  evening  drawing  schools,  where  designing,  free-hand  and  mechanical 
drawing  are  taught. 

Q.  Are  they  optional? — A.  The  studies  are  all  optional.  A  boy  who  wants  em- 
ployment as  a  correspondent  in  some  business  house  and  needs  to  work  up  his 
French  can  do  so,  or  another  can  fit  himself  in  Sx>anifih  or  German^  and  choose 
accordingly.  Here  will  be  one  who  is  getting  r^tdy  for  coUe^^e  while  he  is  at 
work  during  the  day.  A  number  do  this,  supporting  themselves  in  the  meantime 
by  their  work. 

Q.  How  are  those  teachers  paid? — A.  They  are  paid  by  the  night,  at  the  rate  of 
about  $5  for  the-men  teachers,  and  $2  to  women. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  pupils? — ^A.  About  5,000  are  in  the  evening  schools, 
while  in  the  day  schools  there  are  83,000  and  over.  The  evening  drawing  schools 
have  between  five  and  six  hundred  pupils. 

Q.  Do  these  teachers  pursue  their  work  in  the  day? — A.  A  number  of  them  are 
pursuing  a  law  course  in  Harvard;  some  are  teachers,  in  other  places  than  Boston; 
many  are  students  in  medical  and  other  schools;  but  all  must  have  the  teachers* 
certificates  from  the  supervisors  of  Boston. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.  )  Have  you  found  the  displacement  of  male  by  female 
labor  greater  than  the  displacement  of  f em^e  labor  from  its  former  avocations 
by  that  of  male  employees? — ^A.  Historically,  I  should  say  the  men  have  taken 
women's  work  away  from  them,  if  wo  look  at  it  from  the  long  line  of  history. 
Women  were  once  the  weavers  and  spinners  and  textile  workers  entirely,  besides 
being  dispensers  of  medicine  and  doing  many  other  kinds  of  work  now  almost 
monopolized  by  men. 

Q.  is  it  also  true  that  in  the  laundries  and  bake  shops,  hotels,  etc.,  women  have 
largely  been  displaced  by  colored  labor,  Chinese  labor,  etc.? — ^A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Has  this  caused  large  numbers  of  women  to  be  thrown  upon  the  labor  mar- 
ket?— ^A.  I  would  not  say  **  thrown  upon  the  labor  market,"  because,  it  seems  to 
me,  as  I  said  a  few  minutes  ago,  they  are  rather  beckoned  into  new  trades.  We 
have  increased  tremendously  the  luxuries  of  living,  and  the  manufacture  of 
articles  of  use  and  luxury — such  things  as  lie  on  ttiis  table,  for  instance— our 
grandfathers  knew  nothing  of  them.    They  did  not  have  penracks  or  small  con- 
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YOiienoes  of  this  kind.  The  nninber  of  **  things  **  one  requires  at  the  present  time 
is  very  great.  All  this  gives  employment  to  large  numbers  of  women  as  well 
as  men. 

Q.  If  not  **  thrown  upon  the  market,"  have  their  occupations  ceased  to  exist? — 
A.  The  feminine  occupations  in  the  home  have  certainly  changed.  For  instance, 
take  a  fanuly  such  as  I  have  in  my  mind  this  minute — that  of  an  Irishman.  He 
was  a  laborer  with  five  daughters;  once  these  daughters  would  have  been  employed 
at  home;  they  would  have  carded,  spun,  and  woven  the  cloth  their  dresses  were 
made  of;  thev  would  have  knit  their  own  stockings  and  made  all  their  own 
apparel;  the  family  would  have  had  to  live,  so  far  as  money  was  concerned,  on 
what  the  father  earned.  Now,  every  one  of  those  girls  is  employed  outside  the 
home.  Though  none  of  them  receive  a  very  high  wage,  the  united  family  income 
makes  a  very  excellent  sum  for  the  family  to  live  on,  so  that  the  father  does  noth- 
ing. After  the  fashion  of  some  i)eople,  he  sits  in  the  chimnev  comer,  though  he  is 
not  an  old  man.  The  daughters  are  all  intelligent  girls,  wno  have  oeen  through 
the  schools.  They  live  in  much  better  style  than  such  families  did  originally.  I 
do  not  take  the  dismal  view  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  women  that  a  great 
manv  do,  for  I  think  of  many  instances  where  it  nas  tended  to  the  uplifting  of  the 
family. 

Q.  Are  you  in  sympathy  with  the  condition  of  affairs  that  is  driving  the  young 
woman  out  of  the  hotels,  where  their  labor  is  displaced  by  that  of  males? — A.  I 
have  not  thought  of  that  particularly.  I  think  there  might  be  something  said  on 
both  sidee.  Women  likely  to  be  employed  in  hotels  in  domestic  work  must  be 
doing  domestic  work  elsewhere,  and  perhaps  under  better  conditions  than  hotels 
would  afford. 

Q.  What  influence  has  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery  had  on  the 
employment  of  women? — A.  I  think  it  has  given  them  a  vast  field  of  work, 
instead  of  depriving  them  of  work;  that  laundries  have  increased,  and  although 
there  are  men  in  the  laundries,  there  are  a  great  many  women  also.  In  the  laun- 
dries in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  Worcester,  and  Springfield  there  are  more  women 
employed  than  men,  and  yet  there  has  been  in  laundry  work  i>erhapH  the  greatest 
increase  in  labor-saving  machinery,  with  the  exception  of  shoe  work. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  macnine  is  opening  new  avenues  of  employment? — 
A.  I  do. 

Q.  (By  "Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  you  think  that  after  a  boy  who  wishes  to  be  a 
machinist  has  gone  through  the  grammar  school  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  go 
into  the  manual  training  school  or  directly  into  the  machine  shop? — ^A.  By  all 
means,  it  would  be  much  better  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  higher  education, 
SQch  as  our  manual  training  schools  give. 

Q.  As  the  actual  result  of  experience,  do  the  head  men  of  these  shops,  instead 
of  coming  from  those  manual  training  schools,  come  from  the  boys  who  started 
in,  perhaps  at  the  lowest  round  of  the  ladder,  in  such  shop? — ^A.  I  think  they  do 
at  present,  because  we  have  had  no  manual  training  schools  until  recent  years. 
The  schools  give  the  boys  a  better  chance;  conditions  are  changing  continually, 
demanding  more,  so  that,  unless  we  change,  too,  we  are  going  to  nave  a  whole 
nation,  as  it  were,  of  half -educated  working  people,  a  X)ea8antry,  in  other  words, 
which  I  hope  we  shall  never  have  in  America. 

Q.  Is  it  your  experience  that  a  graduate  of  a  grammar  school  is  a  pretty  well 
educated  person? — ^A.  Only  in  books,  and  not  in  b<x)ks  suflftciently  well.  I  think  in 
all  the  large  cities  they  are  introducing  drawing,  designing,  sloy  d  work.  ( *  *  SI  oy  d  " 
is  a  Swedish  word,  indicating  sleight,  cleverness;  a  technical  word  given  to  a  kind 
of  elementary  manual  training,  which  has  been  introduced  into  this  country  from 
Sweden;  the  pupil  works  in  wood  with  a  knife;  and  he  learns  also  the  use  of  the 
elementary  machines,  chisel,  file,  knife,  planing  machine,  and  in  that  way  obtains 
a  certain  hand  and  eye  training.  It  is  pursued  for  educational  purposes,  because 
the  theory  most  accepted  by  those  who  have  most  right  to  lay  down  the  law  in 
those  cases  is  that  the  training  of  the  brain  depends  upon  the  training  of  the 
hand.) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtthar.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  whole  of  manual  training  is  an 
Plication  of  the  eye? — ^A.  And  the  hand  and  brain.  The  hand  obeys  the  eye  and 
the  brain  better  than  without  training. 

Q.  (B^  Mr.  North.)  Can  you  tell  the  commission  more  about  what  you 
obeerved  in  the  training  for  the  hand  arts  and  the  crafts  in  Europe? — ^A .  The  French 
Qovemment  has  recognized  the  value  of  manual  and  technical  training.  In  nearly 
®very  huge  provincial  French  town  will  be  found  a  technical  training  school, 
each  city  devoting  it  to  the  art  for  which  they  have  become  famous.  A  city  in 
southern  France  makes  damascened  swords  and  scissors,  and  does  a  kind  of  chased- 
rteel  work,  which  gives  them  the  supremacy  of  the  world  in  that  manufacture. 
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Another  city  takes  another  specialty,  and  trains  its  children  for  that.  I  think  aU 
who  have  studied  the  subject  deprecate  the  training  in  any  special  trade  until  the 
child  has  reached  a  certain  age,  oecause  it  tends  to  fix  him  in  that  trade,  and  he 
is  in  the  x>OBition  of  a  man  I  once  met;  he  could  make  marble  paper,  but  nothing 
else,  and  marble  paper  had  gone  out  of  fashion,  so  that  he  could  not  get  work. 
General  training  which  teaches  a  child  how  to  handle  a  tool  is  better  for  younger 
children. 

Q.  You  do  not  believe  in  trade  schools? — A.  I  do  believe  in  them,  but  I  think 
they  should  follow  the  manual  training  schools. 

Q.  You  think  trade  schools  would  be  a  good  thing? — ^A.  Yes,  for  adults  and 
those  who  had  passed  first  youth,  who  were,  sav,  past  16  at  least;  a  trade  school 
which  would  supply  the  idea  of  training  in  tlie  special  skilled  work,  such  as  I 
was  speaking  of  a  moment  ago.  The  architects  of  Boston  complain  that  when 
they  want  a  bit  of  fine  carving  or  molding  they  can  not  find  people  here  to  do  it: 
they  must  send  abroad  to  get  French  or  German  workmen,  es];)ecially  French 
workmen,  to  come  over  here  and  do  it;  we  have  not  those  trained  people. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  trades  unions  are  frequently  opposed  to  the  idea  of  trade 
schools? — ^A.  I  think  they  are  mistaken  in  the  ground  they  take. 

Q.  What  is  that  ground? — ^A.  Their  ground  is  that  it  permits  more  people  to 
enter  their  craft,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  compete  for  their  wages. 

Q.  Do  they  think  the  effect  would  be  to  reduce  wages? — ^A.  Yes,  whereas  this 
has  not  been  the  effect.  On  the  contrary,  you  will  find  that  in  France  wages  have 
increased,  as  they  have  in  our  own  country,  as  skill  has  increased.  I  think,  more- 
over, they  make  another  error  in  that  matter,  and  that  is  they  tend  to  lower  the 
character  of  their  own  trade  instead  of  raising  it. 

Q.  Personally,  you  distinctively  believe  in  trades  unionism? — ^A.  I  do.  As  I 
stated  a  moment  ago,  the  faults  sought  to  be  remedied  were  almost  entirely 
among  the  textile  factories  when  factory  laws  were  first  established,  especially^  in 
England,  and  afterwards  in  Massachusetts.  Those  faults  have  perhaps  prevailed 
more  in  what  we  call  the  sweat  shops,  though  I  dislike  to  use  that  term,  because 
sweating  does  not  refer  to  the  shop;  it  refers  to  the  relation  of  wages  to  the 
amount  pjroduced;  but  1  notice  there  is  a  sort  of  cant  which  calls  every  shop  where 
clothing  is  made  a  sweat  shop.  It  mav  not  be  a  sweat  shop  at  all,  because  the 
employer  may  not  be  sweating  the  employed,  so  far  as  wages  are  concerned;  the 
faults  nave  arisen  from  the  kind  of  people  that  have  been  largely  employed.  The 
Russian  Jew  is  often  a  vei*v  dirtv  man.  but  he  is  a  thrifty  man  and  he  is  a  very  good 
workman;  they  are  largely  tailors.  The  Jews  and  the  Poles,  within  a  very  few 
years,  have  been  largely  the  persons  who  were  employed  in  making  men's  ready- 
made  clothing,  and  women's,  too,  for  that  matter.  They  have  been  willing  to  do 
it  under  conditions  that  were  inimical  to  health.  Of  course  public  attention  had 
to  be  called  to  that  fact — too  many  persons  employed  in  one  room — ^no  proper 
sanitary  conditions.  The  people  eat  their  lunch  in  the  workroom;  they  throw  the 
remains  of  the  lunch  on  the  floor;  instead  of  being  swept  up  it  is  pushed  under 
the  piles  of  clothing;  it  lies  there  and  decays  with  the  refuse  and  sweepings.  Of 
course  that  makes  a  very  bad  condition  of  affairs.  They  have  been  very  willing 
to  employ  children  unaer  age  if  they  could  do  so.  Now,  that  we  have  such 
stringent  laws  against  home  work,  they  are  no  longer  x)ermitted  to  do  this  work 
in  their  own  homes,  by  which  for  a  long  time  they  saved  the  rent  of  a  shop. 

Q.  We  have  had  testimony  to  the  effect  that  the  sweating  system  has  been  got 
ttnaer  control  in  the  city  of  Boston.  Is  that  your  opinion? — ^A.  All  those  sanitary 
conditions  of  which  I  spoke  have  been  got  under  control.  But  the  sweating  is 
another  matter;  the  evil  sanitary  conditions  are  obliterated;  home  workers  are 
not  x>ermitted  except  as  I  explained  to  you,  under  the  license  provision,  and  are 
visited  by  the  inspector  as  though  they  were  workshops. 

Q,  It  has  been  stated  that  by  doing  away  with  the  sweating  system  the  clothing 
trade  of  Boston  has  practically  been  driven  elsewhere.  Is  that  your  observation? — 
A.  Yes,  probably. 

Q.  Has  sweating  been  abolished  in  Boston? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know 
whether  some  work  is  not  done  under  contract  as  before,  and  therefore  sweated. 
What  I  mean  to  say  is  that  the  unsanitary  conditions  are  obliterated;  that  chil- 
dren under  age  are  not  working,  and  that  the  workshops  are  kept  clean  and  stand 
on  a  plane  with  the  other  workshops,  but  I  do  not  know  as  to  the  system  of 
contracts. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  all  that  is  i)os8ible  and  sweating  may  still  go  on? — ^A. 
Yes,  so  far  as  wages  are  concerned.  I  think,  too,  that  our  law  has  abolished  the 
home  workshop.    That  is  a  very  important  thing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Do  you  mean  the  dwelling  house  used  as  a  shop  for 
all  the  family,  without  an  outsider  being  employed  in  the  family? — A.  We  do  not 
call  it  a  workshop  if  the  family  is  alone. 
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Q-  Yon  have  no  regulation  against  that? — ^A,  Yes,  we  require  the  home  worker 
to  be  licensed  and  inspected  and  visited.  We  do  not  allow  them  to  bring  in  one 
oatsider;  such  an  arrangement  does  not  take  awa^  the  work  from  poor  widows 
and  single  women;  they  can  still  continue  to  do  their  work  at  home  under  inspec- 
tion; yet  we  have  removed  the  evil  -sanitary  conditions,  and  the  employment  of 
children  illegally,  which  prevailed  before.  The  change  for  the  better  may  also 
be  owin^  to  an  improvement  in  the  class  of  people  who  do  tne  work.  When  they 
had  newiy  arrived  and  did  not  understand  English  they  did  not  know  how  to 
defend  themselves  from  the  exactions  of  unjust  employers.  But  gradually,  as 
they  learn  English,  and  become  used  to  American  conditions  they  can  not  be 
treated  that  way;  and  they  have  formed  unions,  very  strong  unions,  the  Garment 
Workers'  Association  and  others,  which  has  helped  them  verv  much;  so  I  think 
lir.  'Wade  is  right  in  saying  that  sweat  ahoys  have  been  abolished. 

<2.  (By  Mr.  North.^  Do  idl  of  these  sweat-shop  evUs  seem  to  be  connected 
witii  the  class  of  inmugration? — ^A.  Somewhat. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhah.)  Do  the  foreign  and  native  population  of  Massachu- 
setts assiniilate,  or  are  the  foreigners  colonized,  retaining  their  customs,  habits,  and 
langna^re? — ^A.  In  some  ^rts  of  the  city  it  is  largely  colonies  of  different  religions 
and  different  nationalities,  but  they  are  assimilating;  the  public  school  accom- 
plish that  more  than  any  other  agency;  the  little  Hebrew  ooy  sits  in  school  by 
the  Italian  boy;  they  both  sit  by  the  Irish  boy,  and  in  turn  associate  with  the 
Yankee  boy.  Each  learns  to  trust  the  other;  aU  leam  the  English  language,  and 
they  leam  to  asig  **  America  "  together. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  I^bth.)  Have  you  hopes  for  the  coming  generation? — ^A.  I  feel 
quite  snre  of  it. 

S.  Is  there  a  large  foreign  population  in  Boston? — A.  Thirty-four  thousand 
ians;  more  Italians  than  we  had  American  ]^pulation  at  the  close  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary war.    We  have  275,000  Irish  population. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smtth.)  Have  you  a  great  many  Greeks  among  your  cotton-mill 
operatives? — ^A.  We  have  some  Greeks  and  Syrians. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  the  foreign-born  population  in  Boston  greater  than 
the  native? — ^A.  Much  larger;  the  original  Yankee  population  which  made  Boston 
is  very  much  smaller  than  the  foreign  and  that  of  forei^  parentage. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Does  attendance  upon  a  parochial  school  where  a  foreign 
language  is  taught  satii^  the  conditions  of  the  law,  or  is  attendance  upon  a  school 
where  only  English  is  taught  necessary? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  of  a  parochial  school 
which  teaches  exduaiTely  a  foreign  language.  I  do  not  think  a  child  could  receive 
a  school  certificate  whicn  permits  it  to  work  without  the  assurance  that  it  had 
been  educated  in  English;  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  trouble  about  that, 
becanse  I  do  not  think  we  have  a  parochial  school  that  does  not  base  the  whole 
course,  as  nearly  as  x)08sible,  upon  the  public-school  course.  We  have  no  trouble 
in  that  respect.  The  child  coming  from  the  parochial  school,  who  brings  from  the 
head  of  the  ]>arochial  school  a  certificate  that  he  has  passed  certain  examinations, 
would  receive  the  certificate  as  a  child  coming  from  the  public  school  would.  It 
is  a  requirement  of  law  that  the  children's  education  should  be  in  English.  You 
have  trouble  with  the  teaching  of  (jterman  in  Michigan.  We  have  no  such  problem 
in  Massachusetts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smtth.  )  What  is  your  penalty  in  Massachusetts  if  a  parent  refuses 
to  send  his  child  to  scnool? — ^A.  ft  is  $100  maximum  fine  for  an  employer  and  $20 
for  a  parent  violating  the  law.  Parents  areproceeded  against  by  the  school  com- 
mittee, but  not  by  the  factory  inspectors.  The  factory  inspectors  proceed  against 
the  employer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Gardner.  )  In  case  of  inability  to  pav  the  fine,  what  is  the  remedy  ? — 
A.  In  that  case  it  would  be  imprisonment,  I  think. 

(2-  (By  Mr.  North.)  Is  socialism  increasing  among  the  working  people? — ^A.  I 
think  not  to  any  great  extent.  The  majority  of  them  are  quite  indifferent.  I 
think  the  majority  of  working  x>eople,  as  far  as  I  have  observed  them,  are  satisfied 
with  our  present  form  of  civu  order.  They  feel  that  they  can  work  out  their  own 
lot  in  life  under  the  existing  social  system. 

Q.  Does  your  exjierience  with  the  labor  leaders  lead  you  to  believe  that,  as  a 
rule,  they  are  very  intelligent  and  hiffh-minded  men  ? — ^A.  Verv  intelligent  men. 

O.  Yon  think  that  is  true  of  the  labor  leaders  in  Boston — ^Mr.  Loyd  and  Mr. 
McNeill  ? — A.  Yes:  I  think  it  fair  to  sav  that  there  is  great  danger  of  a  labor 
leader  becoming  merely  a  talker  about  labor.  ^ 

S.  (By  Mr.  Sennrdy.)  Has  it  been  your  observation  that  factory-inspection 
other  laws  which  have  benefited  the  women  and  children  in  Massachusetts, 
as  well  as  the  men,  have  come  largely  from  the  movement  of  organized  labor  ? — 
A.  I  think  of  late  years  the  labor  organizations  have  more  and  more  called  the 
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attention  of  the  legiglatnres  to  certain  evils,  but  the  original  moyement  came 
entirely  outside  of  the  lahor  movement.  The  first  movement  in  Massachnsetts 
came  from  three  members  who  were  not  connected  with  the  labor  movement— the 
commission  appointed  by  the  legislature  to  inauire  into  the  conditions  of  labor; 
so  in  England  the  first  commission,  in  1804,  was  before  the  rise  of  the  labor  organ- 
izations; it  came  enti^^elv  from  the  highest  class  in  England.  All  the  first  move- 
ments came  that  way.  Trades  unions  followed  the  bettered  conditions  of  the  work- 
ing people .  In  the  United  States  the  conditions  have  been  different.  The  moment 
a  workmgman  becomes  an  American  he  either  is  or  can  become  a  voter,  and  can 
not  be  ranked  with  the  foreign  laborer.  Recent  changes  have  made  the  condition 
of  the  English  laborer  more  like  that  of  the  American. .  Until  now  he  has  been 
depending  upon  the  initiative  of  the  upper  classes.  Now  he  has  his  own  repre- 
sentatives in  Parliament.  The  first  factory  inspectors*  reports  in  England  con- 
tinually called  the  attention  of  the  public  to  and  asked  for  parliamentary  inauiry 
into  the  condition  of  certain  factories  and  certain  kinds  of  employment.  I  have 
read  every  factory  inspectors'  report  of  England  from  1834  down;  that  was  the 

?ear  they  were  first  employed.  It  is  like  a  panorama  passing  before  the  vie'w. 
'he  worKing  people  were  almost  too  far  down  at  first  to  be  legislated  upon;  no 
more  than  cats  or  dogs,  so  far  were  they  below  public  notice  of  legislation.  The 
conditions  have  been  immensely  relieved  in  England,  and  the  full  status  of  the 
workingman  has  been  altered  by  the  ameliorations  brought  in  by  the  factory  law. 
I  do  not  attribute  so  much  to  the  unions  in  former  years,  thougn  now  it  is  ^uite 
evident  that  the  labor  unions  are  more  sensitive  to  the  conditions  than  outsiders 
could  be  for  which  they  seek  redress.    But  the  movement  began  outside  of  them. 

Q.  I  referred  particularly  to  the  recent  inspection  laws,  like  those  in  Massachu- 
setts?— A.  I  think  that  is  true  in  recent  years.  I  think  the  original  investigation 
which  called  out  the  first  factory  law  in  Massachusetts  began  quite  outside  of  the 
labor  unions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Did  it  begin  among  employers  of  labor  or  literary  men? — 
A.  I  should  say  men  acting  mereiy  as  good  citizens.  I  believe  Mr.  Rogers,  the 
member  of  the  legislature  who  early  moved  in  labor  legislation,  was  an  employer. 

Q.  Was  it  a  voluntary  concession  of  the  employer  of  labor? — ^A.  It  has  that 
appearance. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  history  of  the  amelioration  of  the  conditions  of  the  labor- 
ing classes  in  England  and  in  this  country  shows  voluntary  concessions  froni 
the  capitsjistic  classes? — ^A.  I  think  it  was  so  originally. 

^.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  a  movement  in  favor  of  municipal 
socialism  is  growing  in  Massachusetts? — ^A.  If  you  give  it  that  name,  it  is  simply 
a  new  view  of  and  an  increase  of  the  powers  of  the  municipality;  certainly  not 
the  technical  socialism.  I  think  Mayor  Quincy  has  introduced  as  many  new^ 
phases  of  municipal  power  as  any  mayor  in  Massachusetts,  but  I  do  not  thmk  he 
would  call  himself  a  socialist. 


Washington,  D.  C,  March  7, 1S99, 
TESTIMOHY  OF  MR.  RUFUS  R.  WADE, 

Chief  of  District  Police,  Massachtisetts. 

The  commission  met  at  10  a.  m.,  March  7,  1899,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  pre- 
siding. Mr.  Rufus  R.  Wade,  chief  of  district  police  (administrator  of  industrial 
laws),  of  Massachusetts,  appeared  and  testified. 

Mr.  Wade.  My  appearance  here  is  not  from  the  standpoint  of  a  manufacturer; 
it  is  not  from  the  standpoint  of  a  laborer;  it  comes  from  observation  and  experi- 
ence of  the  labor  and  industrial  laws  of  Massachusetts,  which  during  the  last 
twenty  years  I  have  administered.  The  word  '  *  police  "  in  my  title  is  a  misnomer. 
It  came  down  so  in  the  history  of  Massachusetts  laws,  and  we  were  designated 
**  police."  The  principal  and  important  part  of  my  duty  is  the  administration  of 
the  labor  and  industrial  laws.  To  fully  realize  the  benefits  which  the  operatives 
have  derived  from  labor  and  industrial  laws  one  should  know  something  of  the 
condition  in  which  they  existed  before  the  first  labor  laws  were  enacted  in  1874. 

Q.  (By  Ml".  North).  Were  you  the  first  to  fill  the  oflSce  you  now  occupy  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts? — A.  There  was  an  officer  in  the  old  department,  but  the 
law  was  so  defective  that  it  was  inoperative  and  amounted  to  nothing  until  some 
amendments  were  made  in  the  fall  of  1879.    I  then  became  head  of  the  departs 
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ment.  It  is  a  very  large  department  in  Massachnsetts.  It  is  divided  into  dis- 
tricts, and  there  are  inspectors  of  factories  and  pnbUc  bnildings  who  perform 
their  r^alar  dnties  every  day.  When  I  took  charge  of  the  department  and  inves- 
M^^ied  the  condition  of  factory  life,  I  found  little  children  ranging  from  11  to  8 
years  old  at  work,  some  of  them  performing  men*s  work  in  factories.  I  fonnd 
that  the  hours  were  frcnn  14  to  11  a  day.  From  14  it  ^ot  down  by  general  agree- 
ment to  11  hours— ^  hours  a  week.  I  found  the  ventilation  and  sanitary  condi- 
tioius  poor,  the  8hox>8,  as  a  general  thing,  uncleanly,  and  reasonable  comforts  which 
our  iw'age  earners  should  receive  were  not  there.  There  were  some  exceptions. 
Lomrell  factories  were  exceptions.  Fall  River  and  other  large  manufacturing 
centers  were  in  the  condition  I  have  described.  The  law  was  defective,  inasmuch 
as  it  provided  that  we  must  prove  violations  to  be  *'  willful."  That  could  not  be 
done.  The  word  "  willful "  was  stricken  out  in  1879.  Yet  it  was  defective  from 
the  fact  that  we  had  to  watch  a  mill  from  Monday  morning  till  the  closing  moment 
of  Saturday  to  see  that  they  did  not  work  more  than  60  hours  a  week;  and  of 
ooime  yx>u  know  that  there  are  so  many  opportunities  for  failure  that  it  did  not 
amofiint  to  anvthin^  tmtil  another  amendment  was  adopted,  which  required  that 
there  should  be  a  tmie  table  put  up,  which  stated  every  day's  work,  tne  time  of 
commencement  and  the  time  of  stepping.  After  that  the  law  worked  very  satis- 
factorily. When  I  first  took  charge  I  found  a  most  formidable  resistance  to  the 
change  of  the  hours  of  labor.  It  was  very  bitter.  It  was  very  discouraging  work 
to  get  manufacturers  to  obey  that  law.  But  we  went  slowly  and  fairly  in  the 
discharge  of  our  duties,  until  to-day  there  is  no  friction,  no  opposition,  llie  man- 
nf  actarers  all  over  the  State — and  I  state  this  with  a  great  deal  of  confidence — 
willingly  and  cheerfully  comply  with  the  large  number  of  labor  and  industrial 
laws  in  Massachusetts,  of  wlucn  we  have  over  thirty. 

Q.  In  what  year  was  the  first  law  fixing  the  hours  of  labor  in  Massachusetts 
passed?— A.  In  1874. 

8.  That  was  the  ten-hour  law?— A.  Ten-hour  law;  yes. 
.  Ganyouenumeratesomeof  the  causes  of  strikes  in  Massachusetts? — ^A.  They 
have  generally  been  caused  by  the  reduction  of  wages,  as  in  the  last  one  in  Marl- 
boro, which  was  the  most  bitter  one. 

Q.  Have  there  been  a  good  many  strikes  in  Massachusetts? — A.  The  first  strike 
occurred  in  the  faU  of  1879,  in  Fall  River.  That  was  a  general  strike,  which  was 
marked  by  many  acts  of  violence.  I  was  in  Fall  River  some  twelve  or  thirteen 
weeks  with  my  force,  and  had  an  opportunity  to  see  the  effects  of  the  strike,  which 
was  fuUy  developed  there.  There  was  very  much  bitterness  and  ugliness  on  the 
part  of  the  strikers,  and  in  every  way  they  could  they  prevented  others  from 
goin^  to  work.  After  a  while  the  manufacturers  boarded  the  operatives  in  their 
mills;  the  operatives  slept  in  their  mills.  Their  meals  were  carried  to  the  mills, 
and  they  did  not  dare  venture  outside  of  the  fences.  That  lasted,  I  should  think, 
twelve  or  thirteen  weeks,  until  I  gave  notice,  through  the  papers  and  in  other 
ways,  that  on  a  certain  day  they  should  come  out.  One  of  my  officers  ox)ened  a 
boarding  house  in  Fall  River,  and  at  a  given  time  on  a  certain  day  they  came  out 
and  they  went  to  the  boarding  house,  and  we  escorted  them  forward  and  back- 
ward. Some  two  or  three  days  after  that  the  strike  failed,  faded  away,  and  they 
went  to  work  after  a  while  at  the  reduced  prices. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Where  did  the  people  come  from  who  took  the  places 
of  these  strikers? — ^A.  A  great  many  came  from  Canada  and  from  other  portions 
of  the  manufacturing  districts.  Of  course  they  did  not  have  their  full  number. 
They  were  hammered  a  good  deal.  Another  strike  I  had  something  to  do  with  was 
the  great  strike  m  Millville— the  largest  rubber  factory  in  the  State.  They  had 
Rhode  Islanders  to  help  them  then  in  addition  to  their  own  strikers,  and  that  lasted 
some  eight  weeks,  I  believe.    That  was  very  bitter. 

Q.  (m'  Mr.  North.)  Were  there  any  acts  of  violence?— A.  Yes.  Many  of  my 
officers  had  very  narrow  escapes.  That  finally  faded  out  as  all  these  strikes  do. 
There  have  been  q|uite  a  large  number  of  minor  strikes  in  the  shoe  district  and 
the  textile  industries  that  were  soon  squelched.  But  the  strike  in  Marlboro  to-day 
is  now  in  its  seventeenth  week. 

Q.  Is  that  a  shoe  district? — ^A.  Tes. 

Q.  (ByMr.FABQCHAR.)  Do  you  know  the  merits  of  that  case? — ^A.  It  is  a  contest 
between  free  sho|>8  and  union  labor.  There  is  no  question  as  to  wages  or  hours 
of  labor.  It  is  simply  whether  the  manufacturers  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
hiring  help  themselves. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  O.J.  Harris.)  Has  there  been  any  violence  there? — A.  Not  any  to 
speak  of.  I  think  in  the  later  years  the  acts  or  violence  have  been  eliminated. 
u  nder  the  conservative  leadership  of  the  heads  of  labor  unions,  there  is  not  so 
much  violence. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.  )  What  is  the  nnmber  inyolved  in  this  strike? — ^A.  Three 
thonsand  or  thirty-five  hnndred. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  All  adult  labor,  or  mixed  labor? — A.  Adult,  princii>al]y. 
They  do  not  employ  many  children  in  the  shoe  shops. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  any  marked  modifications  in  the  methods  of  strikes  in 
Maasachusetts? — ^A.  Yes;  I  have.  They  have  been  more  conservative.  They 
have  not  rushed  into  them  with  such  haste.  There  has  been  more  deliberation- 
more  concerted  action. 

Q.  Has  there  been  less  disx)08ition  to  resort  to  unlawful  methods? — A.  Yes;  I 
think  that  is  marked  in  the  strikes  in  Massachusetts. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  some  information  about  picketing  or  patrolinff  in  Massa- 
chusetts?— A.  They  picket  the  factories  there  in  the  same  way  as  the  military 
companies  send  out  their  sentinels.  You  see  them  in  the  morning.  They  are 
around  every  factory;  watch  every  one  that  goes  in  and  comes  out. 

Q.  Do  they  molest  them? — A.  They  have  not  molested  them  by  any  acts  of 
violence;  simply  by  following  them.    That  is,  when  they  came  out  of  their  work- 
rooms at  noon  time  there  would  be  a  crowd  of  2,000  following  them. 
(By  Mr.  Farquhar.)    They  never  enter  the  domicile? — ^A.  Never. 
Do  they  keep  strictly  within  the  law? — ^A.  Yes. 

(By  Mr.  2^orth.)  There  is  a  law  in  Massachusetts  on  this  subject  of  pick- 
eting, is  there  not? — ^A.  The  nearest  to  it  is  in  these  prosecutions  I  made  in  the 
Marlboro  affair,  which  have  never  been  made  before  in  this  countrv.  The  law 
reads  that  '* whoever  intimidates  or  seeks  to  intimidate,"  etc.  Under  that  pro- 
vision I  brought  into  court  four  persons,  two  of  them  girls;  the  women  folks  are 
a  great  defd  worse  than  the  men.  I  brought  tiiem  into  court,  and  after  a  trial  they 
were  convicted,  although  they  did  not  sav  any  (Mng — that  is,  there  was  no  boister- 
ous langua^.  They  were  convicted,  and,  at  my  request,  sentence  was  suspended. 
I  simply  wished  to  have  them  know  that  there  was  a  law  which  would  protect 
those  who  were  at  work,  and  proved  that  there  was;  and  since  that  there  has  been 
a  total  absence  of  any  crowds  at  these  factories.  Even  the  pickets  have  been 
withdrawn.  Therefore  to-day,  while  the  strike  holds  out,  there  is  no  trouble 
outside. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  ^ood  law? — A.  I  do.  I  took  the  ground  that  in  fol- 
lowing them  to  their  homes  it  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  them  to  go 
to  work,  and  if  they  did  not  say  anything  it  must  be  an  intimidation;  and  the 
courts  so  decided  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.^  Is  there  any  feature  in  your  law  that  touches  the 
matter  of  intimidation? — ^A.  It  has  never  been  decided  on  that  line. 

Q.  Are  a  great  many  restrained  from  going  to  work  by  the  persuasive  expres- 
sions of  the  strikers? — ^A.  Yes.  The  depots  were  full  of  strikers,  and  when  any 
strangers  came  there  they  would  take  them,  and,  1  am  sorry  to  say,  reports  reached 
me  that  they  have  very  often  run  them  into  some  rum  shop,  got  tiiem  drunk,  and 
turned  them  over  to  the  police. 

<j.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Is  the  new  law  you  speak  of  included  in  the  volume  con- 
taining the  compilation  of  the  labor  laws  of  Massachusetts  down  to  the  year 
1896? — ^A.  It  is  in  the  general  statutes.  It  has  been  on  the  statute  books  a  great 
many  years.  It  was  not  codified.  It  is  not  in  that  compilation.  All  the  laws 
which  are  codified  are  laws  especially  intrusted  to  my  aep«ui;ment.  This  is  a 
general  statute,  and  I  think  it  is  not  there. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  test  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  that  law? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  it  arise  in  the  case  you  are  speaking  of? — ^A.  No;  that  was  prior.  It  was 
in  1875, 1  think.  By  mutual  agreement  the  Hamilton  Mills,  of  Lowell,  had  the 
case  carried  up  to  the  supreme  court,  and  it  was  decided  to  be  constitutional. 
That  was  by  mutual  agreement  of  the  manufacturers  and  the  Commonwealth. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  We  would  like  to  know  how  closely  you  construe  the 
law  as  to  the  matter  of  x>ersuasion  or  intimidation? — ^A.  Only  so  far  as  I  have 
stated — ^intimidation  by  following  the  operatives  home.  It  never  has  been  carried 
any  further  in  Massachusetts,    i  presume  it  could  be  if  necessary. 

Q.  Are  these  men  not  free  to  talk  and  to  do  this  persuading?  And  when  they 
make  no  infraction  against  the  peace,  are  they  not  sustained  by  the  law? — A..  I  do 
not  think  they  would  be. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Have  you  ever  known  of  a  sympathetic  strike  in  Massachu- 
setts?—A.  Yes,  that  is  the  case  now.  I  understand  that  either  the  trades  unions 
or  the  labor  unions,  I  do  not  know  which,  have  agreed  to  assume  all  the  debts  and 
take  full  charge  now  of  the  strike  in  Marlboro.  That,  of  course,  would  come 
under  the  definition  of  a  sympathetic  strike.  They  are  not  workers  themselves, 
yet  they  come  forward,  as  they  did  last  Sunday,  in  a  large' mass  meeting  where 
there  were  8,000  present,  and  where  they  agreed  to  assume  all  the  debts.    Cigar 
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mannfacttiTeTS  and  other  trade-tmiomsts  come  down  there  and  Bympathize  with 
them,  speak  to  them,  and  talk  to  them,  and  famish  money. 

Q.  Bat  do  they  themselves  strike? — A.  No;  I  do  not  remember  a  case  in  which 
sacn  a  strike  was  general. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stimson.)  Were  there  not  cases  at  Haverhill  and  Brockton  in  which 
the  crews  of  one  shop  went  oat  becaase  the  crews  of  another  shop  had  a  dispate? — 
A.  I  think  they  did  in  the  shoe  trade.    If  yoa  will  pardon  me  a  moment  I  will 

S' ve  yoa  an  iUostration  showing  that  sympathetic  strikes  are  not  prevalent  in 
assachosetts.  Take  the  last  redaction  of  wages  in  the  textile  factories.  It  was 
general  in  Fall  River,  Lowell,  Lawrence,  and  New  Bedford;  bat  they  all  acqai- 
esiced  and  let  New  Bedford  take  the  brant  of  the  battle,  and  for  two  or  three 
months  New  Bedford  was  on  a  strike  and  the  others  were  at  work.  I  know  I  had 
to  go  down  there  with  my  force. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Of  what  does  yoar  force  consist? — ^A.  My  department 
comprises  foar  different  branches.  We  have  86  inspectors  of  factories.  It  also 
embraces  pnblic  buildings,  heating  and  ventilating,  examination  of  engineers, 
inspection  of  boilers,  and  the  safety  and  means  of  egress  from  baildings,  and 
guarding  machinery.  All  that  comes  ander  my  department.  When  tney  are 
called  together,  which  they  are  by  the  orders  of  the  governor,  they  come  as  a 
police  boay. 

Q.  How  large  is  that  force? — ^A.  Fifty-three. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Have  thev  had  any  serious  fires  resalting  in  the  loss 
of  ufe  since  yoa  have  been  inspecting  them? — ^A.  They  have  not. 

Q.  Did  they  not  have  terrible  fires  years  ago,  when  a  great  many  operatives 
lost  their  lives? — A.  Yes;  in  Fall  River  and  Lawrence. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Do  yoa  know  anything  aboat  blacklisting,  and  whether 
it  has  been  in  vogae  in  Massachasetts? — ^A.  To  a  certain  extent  it  has.  I  know 
in  Marlboro  the  names  were  pat  apon  blackboards  and  carried  aroand  throagh 
the  streets  and  pat  into  their  halls,  so  that  those  who  went  to  work  coald  be 
designated  and  blacklisted  in  that  way. 


Q.  By  the  anions? — ^A.  By  the  anions. 


I  mean,  did  the  proprietors  have  blacklists? — A.  I  do  not  believe  that  prac- 
tice ever  existed  to  any  extent  in  Massachasetts.  I  know  it  ased  to  be  the  cry 
that  if  a  man  was  discharged  in  Fall  River  he  coald  not  get  employment  in 
Lowell.     1  do  not  believe  that  was  ever  carried  out  to  any  extent. 

2.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Is  it  forbidden  by  law  in  Massachasetts?— A.  Yes. 
.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  yoa  know  whether  foreign  labor  has  come  into 
Massachasetts  to  sach  an  extent  as  to  snpplant  what  we  woald  call  American 
labor  and  had  the  effect  to  redace  wa^es? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  has.  I  have  had 
a  few  complaints,  bat  after  investigation  they  proved  to  be  groandless.  I  do  not 
think  it  has  been  carried  on  to  any  extent  whatever  in  Massachasetts. 

Q.  Yoa  have  investigated  that  sabject? — ^A.  I  have  when  complaints  have  been 
made.  I  do  not  speak  from  the  standpoint  of  labor,  bat  from  my  observation. 
I  have  not  known  it  to  be  generally  the  case.  There  have  been  exceptional  cases, 
bat  not  of  any  magnitade. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  was  the  nationality,  say,ap  to  1870,  of  the  fac- 
tory pbpalation  of  Massachasetts? — A.  In  certain  localities  they  varied.  In  Fall 
River  there  was  a  large  proportion  of  French  Canadians;  in  Lowell,  at  one  time, 
not  qnite  so  recently  as  tnat,  there  was  a  large  proportion  of  Americans,  bat  to-day 
I  should  say  that  the  preponderance  was  the  other  way — foreign  element. 

Q.  Were  those  of  Irish  descent  employed  largely  in  the  mills  in  Massachasetts? — 
A.  Yes. 

O.  At  what  time? — A.  They  have  been  largely  since  1879. 

Q.  When  did  this  French  Canadian  population  come  in  among  your  people? — ^A. 
I  f  oond  it  there  when  I  took  charge  of  the  department.  J  do  not  know  when  they 
came  in. 

Q.  Do  yoa  think  the  larger  percentage  of  em{>loyees  in  the  mills  of  Massacha- 
setts are  foreign  born  or  of  immediate  foreign  descent? — ^A.  I  should  say  a  large 
proportion  are  of  immediate  foreign  descent.  In  Fall  River,  I  should  say,  the 
large  proportion  were  not. 

Q.  What  were  the  peculiar  advantages  of  the  displacement  of  the  Irish  and 
Americans  in  .the  Massachusetts  mUls  by  the  French  Canadian  population? — 
A.  That  I  can  not  teU. 

Q.  You  think  it  was  becaase  they  accepted  smaller  wages  and  were  easier  to 
govern  by  any  law? — ^A.  I  should  say  not.  I  should  say  they  were  not  any  easier 
governed  than  those  they  superseded. 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  strikes  among  the  French  Canadians? — ^A.  In  Fall 
River  they  comprised  a  large  proportion  in  the  strike. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Is  it  true  that  they  have  been  working  in  these  small 
towns  because  there  was  not  American  labor  to  do  the  work? — A.  I  think  that  is 
one  of  the  primary  causes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stimson.)  Is  it  true  that  one  reason  for  Canadian  labor  in  Nevr 
England  mills  is  that  it  has  a  flexibility  of  supply  in  a  very  curious  way;  that  tlio 
French  Canadians  live  on  farms  at  home  very  cheaply  in  bad  years,  and  in  good 
years  they  work  as  long  as  there  is  a  demand  for  their  labor? — ^A.  Like  Arabs, 
they  take  up  their  tents  and  go  back  and  forth. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  in  the  establishment  of  the  Southern 
mills  those  who  had  been  bom  and  raised  in  Massachusetts  went  into  the  South? — 
A.  That  is  triie;  but  in  all  these  manufacturing  centers  there  is  a  schedule  of 
wages  which  affects  not  only  the  Irish  and  Americans,  but  affects  the  Canadians 
equally.  If  they  are  good  weavers  they  get  the  same  price  per  cut  as  anybody  else 
would — ^the  fixed  price;  and  also  in  the  day  labor.  I  do  not  thinj\as  a  general 
thing,  they  come  in  and  cut  under  the  fixed  prices  which  are  establljshed  by  mann- 
facturers. 

Q.  In  case  of  strikes  are  the  Fi'ench  Canadians  usually  the  people  who  supplant 
the  others? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  many  strikes  been  won  on  the  part  of  the  employers  simply  by  the 
substitution  of  French  Canadian  labor? — ^A.  I  do  not  remember  more  than  one  or 
two  instances  where  strikes  have  been  successful  in  Massachusetts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Large  strikes? — A.  Large  strikes. 

Q.  How  does  the  weekly  payment  law  operate  in  Massachusetts? — ^A.  The 
weekly  payment  la w  is  a  success  in  Massachusetts.  It  was  passed  some  few  years 
ago  and  all  our  large  corporations  pay  weekly,  and  the  law  has  been  improved  so 
as  to  apply  to  persons  and  farmers  as  well.  There  is  no  trouble  about  that.. 
There  were  one  or  two  occasions  where  prosecutions  were  made  and  carried  up  to 
the  supreme  court,  but  were  thrown  out  owing  to  defects  in  the  indictments. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  opposition  to  it  on  the  part  of  the  operatives? — ^A.  No 
opposition  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Either  class — employers  or  employees? — ^A.  None  at  all;  the  only  difficulty  I 
had  was  with  the  Old  Colony  Corporation.  They  did  not  pay  weekly  because 
they  had  so  many  miles  of  travel,  but  they  finally  acquiesced,  and  there  is  no 
trouble  now.  They  had^to  go  many  hundreds  of  miles  in  order  to  pay  one  or  two 
employees. 

Q.  I  will  pass  to  No.  17 — "  Store  orders  and  payment  in  kind."  Are  payments 
in  store  orders  forbidden  in  Massachusetts? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  law. 
It  is  not  generally  practiced. 

Has  it  worked  itself  out  without  need  of  a  law? — A.  Without  legislation. 
You  never  hear  any  complaints? — A.  None  at  all. 

Are  there  complaints  about  factory  tenements? — A.  No  complaints  come 
from  that  source. 

Q.  Is  there  no  law  regulating  factory  tenements  in  Massachusetts? — ^A.  No; 
only  so  far  as  the  building  shall  be  safe  and  have  means  of  egress  in  case  of  fire. 
That  is  factories,  not  tenements? — ^A.  Not  tenements. 
Is  there  no  need  for  such  a  law? — ^A.  I  would  not  want  to  say  that. 
(By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  it  optional  with  the  employees  whether  they  trade 
in  stores  in  which  their  employers  are  interested  in  Massachusetts? — A.  There 
have  been  in  Massachusetts  stores  where  it  was  expected  the  operatives  would 
purchase,  but  they  have  gradually  gone  out  of  existence. 

Q.  Where  stores  are  operated  directly  by  the  employers,  or  operated  through 
parties  at  the  direction  of  the  employers,  are  the  wages  of  the  employees  who  trade 
m  them  deducted  to  pay  their  bills? — ^A.  I  should  say  they  were. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Is  there  anything  compulsory  about  it? — A.  Nothing  com- 
pulsory. 

Q.  **  Fines  and  penalties  *' — will  you  tell  the  commission  your  experience  in  thM 
matter? — ^A.  That  is  the  matter  of  imperfect  weaving  and  it  has  been  an  open  con- 
tention. It  is  not  a  matter  that  comes  under  my  jurisdiction;  that  is  left,  as  you 
see  by  the  law,  with  the  operator  and  with  the  manufacturer  to  decide;  I  have 
not  had  any  case  brought  to  me  to  deal  with;  they  have  always  dealt  with  it  them- 
selves.   I  never  thougnt  it  came  within  my  province  to  meddle  with  it. 

Q.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  administration  of  that  iaw? — ^A.  No. 
There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  wage-earners  that 
unfairness  has  been  shown  in  the  fines  inflicted  for  imperfect  weaving.  There  is 
noquestion  about  that,  but  as  I  stated  before,  it  never  came  under  my  observation. 

Q.  Will  you  ^ve  the  commission  your  observation  as  to  the  employment  of 
females  and  children  in  the  mills? — A.  I  should  say,  from  my  observation  and 
experience,  that  the  social  conditions  and  everything  pertaining  to  the  health  and 
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the  reasonable  comforts  of  women  and  children  in  Massachusetts  have  been  cov- 
ered by  its  laws.  In  speaking  of  the  sanitary  conditions,  I  know  that  when  I 
visited  the  factories  in  1879  the  sanitary  appliances  provided  for  no  privacy  of  the 
sexes  mrhatever.  They  had  no  separate  water-closets  for  women.  Now,  under 
the  la-ws  of  Massachusetts,  they  must  provide  separate  water-closets  and  have 
them  properly  designated  ''Women"  and  ''Men,'^  and  be  as  remote  as  possible 
from  eacn  other.  It  is  one  of  the  best  features  of  our  laws  in  regard  to  that. 
Another  thing  which  added  greatly  to  their  comfort  were  the  seats  with  which 
they  "were  provided,  so  that  they  could  sit  down  a  few  moments  during  the  day  if 
they  bad  tne  opportunity.  Then,  another  thing  is  the  ventilation  of  the  work- 
shops*  i^hich,  in  our  factories  in  Massachusetts,  nas  been  very  high  indeed. 

Q.  Is  there  any  deleterious  effect  upon  the  women  of  Massachusetts  by  reason 
of  their  employment  in  the  mills,  as  regulated  to-day? — ^A.*No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  You  think  they  are  physically  as  well  off  in  the  mills 
as  they  would  be  in  domestic  life?— A.  Under  the  shortening  of  the  hours,  I 
should  aay  yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  age  of  children  that  are  employed? — A.  Fourteen  years  now  is 
the  limit. 

\.  Are  there  many  children  employed  generally  in  the  textile  mills? — ^A.  Yes. 
Many  women  employed  in  them? — ^A.  Yes. 

Can  you  state  what  the  proportion  is? — ^A.  I  can  give  them  to  you,  I  think, 
pretty  accurately.  In  Fall  Itiver  the  number  of  females  employed  is  25,000; 
children,  3,005;  the  females  in  the  Lowell  mills,  seven  thousand  and  some  hun- 
dreds; in  Lawrence  mills,  7,640;  in  New  Bedford  mills,  5,745. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.  )  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  a  woman  who  must  earn 
her  liveuhood  should  not  work  in  the  mills  as  now  regpiUated  in  Massachusetts? — 
A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  A  law  in  England  forbids  the  employment  of  females  for  a  certain  length 
of  time  prior  to  coniBjaement.  Would  you  regard  such  a  law  as  desirable? — A.  I 
should  first  want  to  ascertain  how  many  married  women  were  at  work  in  the 
mflls. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  relative  proportions  of  married  and  unmarried? — ^A.  No,  I 
do  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stimson.)  Are  there  not  very  few  married  j7omen? — A.  I  have  the 
impression  there  are  but  a  few  married  women. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  When  was  the  change,  fixing  the  age  limit  to  14  years  in 
Massachusetts  made? — ^A.  Made  at  my  suggestion  last  year. 

Q.  What  number  of  children  was  displaced  from  the  mills  by  reason  of  the 
increase  of  the  age  limit? — ^A.  Less  tlum  100.  It  has  been  the  settled  policy  in 
Massachusetts  that  education  and  labor  should  go  hand  in  hand,  and  that  has 
been  the  central  feature  in  all  the  industrial  laws;  and  as  they  raise  the  limit  of 
a^  at  which  children  can  be  employed  in  mills,  of  course  it  weeds-  them  out. 
Prom  8  years  old  we  have  got  it  now  to  14.  No  children  can  be  employed  in  any 
capacity  in  Massachusetts  under  14  years. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  reasons  why  you  urged  the  legislature  to  increase  the 
age  limit  to  14  years? — ^A.  One  reason  was  that  it  deprived  them  of  the  oppor- 
tooity  of  education;  another  was  that  when  I  have  seen  them  at  work  there  I 
thought  they  should  enjoy  something  besides  toil  in  childhood  days;  perhaps 
sympathetic  on  my  part. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stimson.)  There  has  been  a  proposition  in  Connecticut  to  forbid 
married  women  working  in  the  factories  at  all.  Do  you  believe  that  would  be  a 
good  law? — ^A.  I  should  say  it  would  be  a  good  law,  even  though  they  work  no 
barder  than  they  do  in  their  home  life,  where  they  work  16  or  18  hours  a  day. 

Q.  (By  lir.  North.)  A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Massachusetts  legisla- 
ture to  increase  the  age  limit  to  16  years.  Would  you  favor  such  a  law  as  that? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Why? — ^A.  Because  I  think,  with  our  State  education  in  Massachusetts,  if  a 
child  attends  public  schools  until  it  is  14  years  of  age  it  can  go  out  in  the  world 
with  some  intelligence,  and  oftentimes  the  wages  it  earns  would  be  a  help  to  the 
fiunily. 

Q.  They  have  in  England  a  system  called  the  half-time  system,  under  which 
the  child  employed  in  a  mill  works  a  half  day  and  goes  to  school  a  half  day. 
What  do  you  think  of  that  system? — ^A.  That  has  been  tried  to  some  extent  m 
Massachusetts,  but  it  has  never  been  generally  adopted.  I  think  the  present  law  as 
folly  advantageous  to  the  children  as  the  half -day  school. 


Q.  Do  you  approve  of  the  half-day  system? — ^A.  I  do  not. 


(By  Jlr.  Farquhar.  )  What  is  the  present  law  with  respect  to  the  employ- 
ment of  children?— A.  Fifty-eight  hours  a  week. 
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Q.  What  opportanities  are  there  for  education  after  mill  hours? — A.  By 
eveiy  city  of  10,000  inhabitants  or  more  is  obliged  to  open  a  night  school.    Tliey 
are  rally  attended  and  produce  good  results. 

Q.  What  branches  are  usually  taught  in  the  night  schools? — A.  In  some  t^lie 
English  language,  arithmetic,  grammar,  and,  in  Boston,  the  higher  branches,  amcli. 
as  drawing.  Tne  evening  school  of  Massachusetts  is  a  grand  feature,  and  it  bas 
been  developed  to  take  in  those  over  14  and  allow  them  to  work  if  they  attend  tlie 
evening  schools. 

Q.  Is  attendance  on  the  night  school  compulsory? — ^A.  Yes;  if  they  do  not  attend 
it,  they  can  not  work. 

Q.  Are  the  school  books  furnished  without  exx)ense  to  the  pupil  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KennedV.)  How  long  does  the  obligation  to  attend  the  night  school 
last  after  14  years  of  age? — ^A..  It  lasts  as  long  as  they  are  minors  and  until  they 
can  read  and  write  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language.  If  they  can  do  that 
they  can  work.  It  i^ves  them  opportunties  to  learn  still  more,  but  they  must  b© 
able  to  read  and  write  simple  sentences  before  they  can  be  employed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Have  you  any  information  to  give  the  commission  on  the 
subject  of  the  hours  of  labor  in  the  different  trades  and  industries? — A.  The  nine- 
hour  day  prevails,  to  a  great  extent,  in  all  trades.  We  have  a  law  in  Massachu- 
setts that,  for  all  employees  for  the  State,  city,  or  county,  nine  hours  constitute  a 
day's  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stimson.)  Do  you  favor  a  law  prohibiting  women  from  working*  in 
factories? — A.  I  should  like  to  know  to  what  extent  married  women  are  employed 
before  giving  an  opinion  on  that. 

Q.  Presuming  they  are  employed  to  a  great- extent,  would  you  be  in  favor  of 
such  a  law? — ^A.  Yes;  I  think  I  would. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  tend  to  immorality:  that  the  women  would  not  get 
manied? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  that;  but  on  general  principles  I  should  say  a  mar- 
ried woman's  place  is  at  home. 

Q.  <By  Mr.  North.)  What  would  you  do  in  the  case  of  a  married  woman  with 
a  drunken  husband? — A.  it  seems  to  me  there  should  be  some  other  means 
whereby  those  exceptional  cases  could  be  provided  for.  We  find  now  children 
whose  x>arents  are  poor,  or,  perhaps,  who  have  a  drunken  father.  They  are  for- 
bidden working  in  the  mills  until  they  are  14.  That  is  a  hardship.  There  is  no 
question  about  it;  but  there  ought  to  be,  and  I  think  there  is  in  Massachusetts, 
some  provision  for  such  children  and  for  the  support  of  the  family. 

Q.  From  the  public  purse? — A.  From  the  public  purse. 

Q.  ([By  Mr.  Stimson.)  Are  there  many  iUegitimato  births  among  the  opera- 
tives in  factories  in  which  women  are  employed? — ^A.  Very  few.  I  do  not  fiunk 
there  is  such  a  degree  of  immorality  among  them;  at  least  I  have  not  obseinred  it. 
I  have  heard  reports  from  officers  in  that  department,  and  I  have  not  heard  that 
there  is  any  great  amount  of  immorality;  at  least  not  in  Massachusetts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Will  you  explain  the  Massachusetts  law  with  reference  to 
Sunday  labor? — A.  That  is  forbidden  except  in  cases  of  necessity.  We  have  a  law 
that  provides  that  certain  bake  shops  shall  be  open  in  the  morning,  newspapers 
may  be  sold  and  distributed,  and  milk  may  be  sold,  but  labor  in  our  manufactur- 
ing establishments  is  forbidden.  We  have  had  a  ^eat  many  calls  to  work  on 
Sunday  on  the  inspection  of  boilers,  and  1  have  forbidden  the  officers  to  do  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  your  duty  under  the  law  to  see  that  it  is  not 
done? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Do  you  think  the  condition  of  workmen  would  be 
further  improved  by  a  still  shorter  workday  on  the  part  of  the  factory  employees 
of  Massachusetts? — A.  To  a  certain  extent  and  by  a  gradual  process  they  would; 
but  any  radical  change  under  the  present  conditions,  I  think,  would  oe  detri- 
mental to  the  great  manufacturing  interests  of  Massachusetts. 

Q.  (^  Kennedy.  )  To  what  extent  is  there  a  suspension  of  freight  and  passen- 
ger traffic  on  the  railroads  in  Massachusetts  on  Sundays?  It  has  been  stated  that 
the  engineers  and  other  railroad  employees  work  7  days  a  week  on  the  transpor- 
tation lines  of  the  country. — A.  lean  not  answer  that  question informedly.  I 
presume  that  is  true,  but  tney  would  come  under  the  provision  for  work  in  case 
of  necessity,  I  presume.  When  it  is  necessary,  they  can  be  employed  in  all  those 
cases. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Will  you  give  the  commission  a  brief  statement  of  your 
experience  in  the  sweat-shop  matter? — A.  The  sweat-shop  system  has  taken  hold 
of  the  clothing  business  in  Boston.  The  agitation  in  New  York  and  the  investi- 
gation there  reached  Boston;  the  investigation  developed  some  facts  which 
oecaine  so  prominent  that  Governor  William  Russell  ordered  me  to  make  an  inves- 
tigation in  Boston  in  regard  to  the  sweat-shop  system  of  labor.    I  did  so,  and  1 
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found  a  very  ]^itifnl  state  of  affairs.  I  found  that  the  clothing  was  made  nnder 
conditions  which  were  unhealthy  and  liable  to  conta^ons  diseases;  and  the  result 
of  my  report  was  the  enactment  of  some  laws  which  shonld  check  it,  or  if  not 
check  it,  abolish  it.  It  did,  to  a  certain  extent,  check  that  evil,  and  farther 
amendments  of  that  law  and  its  enforcement  abolished  it,  and  I  think  I  can  say 
with  truthfulness  that  you  will  not  find  a  sweat  shop  in  Massachusetts  to-day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Will  you  state  to  the  commission  the  leading  features 
of  the  law?— A.  I  have  it  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Is  this  law  the  foundation  of  all  the  laws  of  other  States 
on  this  question? — ^A.  New  York  has  a  law  which,  from  what  I  can  learn,  did  not 
prove  to  be  effective.  They  have  sent  this  year  for  a  copy  of  this  law,  and  I 
oelieve  they  intend  to  have  further  legislation  during  the  present  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  the  effect  of  this  law  be  to  compel  persons  to 
take  g^odds  home  and  manufacture  them  in  their  own  houses? — ^A.  The  law  applies 
to  the  home  and  residence.  The  featiire  of  this  law  is  simply  that  before  anyone 
can  obtain  clothing  to  make,  repair,  alter,  or  mend,  they  must  first  give  notice 
that  they  intend  to  do  the  work,  and  where  they  intend  to  carry  it  on.  That,  of 
course,  brings  it  imme^tely  under  the  inspection  of  the  public.  The  officer  goes 
there;  if  he  finds  it  cleanly  and  a  suitable  place  to  make  clothing,  a  license  is 
iasoed.  There  is  a  continual  inspection  going  on  every  day  by  the  several  officers 
who  have  charge  of  that  in  the  houses  where  this  clothing  is  made.  If  unclean- 
liness  is  found,  or  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  are  not  complied  with,  the 
license  is  taken  away  and  that  stops  it. 

Q.  Does  the  law  interfere  in  anv  way  with  the  manufacture  of  clothing  in  Bos- 
ton?— ^A.  I  think  most  of  the  clothing,  or  the  larger  proportion  of  it,  has  gone  to 
New  York. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Has  it  been  driven  out  of  Boston? — ^A.  Yes. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquh  ar.  )  Is  your  license  the  means  of  regulation? — ^A.  Yes;  that 
ficense  and  the  daily  inspection  is  the  whole  secret  of  cleanly  made  garments. 

^.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Do  you  believe  that  the  gain  through  the  enforcement  of 
this  law  is  greater  than  and  offsets  the  loss  of  business  it  occasions? — ^A.  I  do. 
Clothing  was  made  there  in  recent  years  under  filthy  conditions,  and  it  must  have 
been  a  good  deal  worse  in  New  York.  Manv  times  scarlet  fever  and  kindred  dis- 
eases were  earned  awav  in  the  clothing.    That  has  all  been  abolished. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stdison.)  Have  there  been  any  prosecutions  under  section  48  of 
this  law,  which  prohibits  the  sale  of  garments  if  made  under  those  conditions? — 
A.  Yes. 

Were  they  sustained? — A.  All  sustained. 
Was  complaint  made  that  it  was  unconstitutional? — ^A.  No. 
(By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  What  has  been  the  result  on  the  people  who  formerly 
made  a  living  by  making  this  clothing? — ^A.  They  make  the  same  clothing  undeV 
cleanlv  conditions. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  it  was  driven  to  New  York? — ^A.  Not  altogether;  it  has  not 
been  driven  away.    I  said  a  large  proportion  goes  to  New  York. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth . )  Has  the  wholesale  clothing  trade  in  Boston  been  very  much 
injured  by  this  law? — A.  It  has;  there  is  no  question  about  it. 

Q.  Are  a  number  of  people  out  of  employment,  or  have  they  sought  other 
employment? — ^A.  I  took  the  trouble  to  find  out  from  our  merchants  in  Boston  in 
making  out  this  report,  and  I  would  like  to  read:  **  Boston,  once  the  leading  cen- 
ter of  the  clothing  industry,  now  holds  the  fourth  place;  New  York,  CJhicago,  and 
Rochester  superseding  Boston."  This  comes  from  the  manufacturers  in  Boston. 
Q.  At  what  time  did  it  hold  the  leading  place? — ^A.  Prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  Massachusetts  law,  which  has  been  in  operation  about  five  years.  These  are 
statements  made  by  the  leading  manufacturers  of  the  clothing  trade  in  Boston, 
and  I  took  the  trouble  to  get  them  before  publishing  this  report. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Are  you  the  president  of  the  International  Association  of 
Factory  Inspectors? — ^A.  I  was  until  this  year,  when  I  resigned  after  having  held 
that  x>osition  eight  years. 

Q.  WiU  you  state  the  purposes  of  that  association? — A.  The  purpose  of  that 
association,  which  was  organized  twelve  years  ago,  was  to  equalize  and  improve 
the  laws  of  the  several  States  that  had  industrial  laws.  The  first  convention  was 
held  in  Independence  ELall,  in  Philadelphia,  in  which  four  States  were  represented. 
Q.  What  four  States? — ^A.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 
There  we  endeavored  to  have  the  legislatures  of  our  several  States  adopt  uniform 
laws  so  far  as  regards  labor  and  industrial  matters;  and  as  it  has  continued  from 
year  to  year  there  has  been  a  more  uniform  system  simply  by  means  of  these  con- 
ventions. Of  course,  Massachusetts  takes  the  lead;  its  code  of  laws  is  broader; 
hut  other  States  are  following  rapidly  in  the  line  of  the  Massachusetts  laws. 
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Q.  You  are  aware,  I  suppose,  that  that  is  one  of  the  chief  objects  for  which  tbis 
Inaustrial  Commission  has  been  authorized? — A.  I  presumed  it  was  something  o£ 
that  kind,  and  that  is  why  I  thought  its  importance  was  so  great. 

<j.  Can  this  commission  rely  upon  the  coox>erat9ion  of  your  association? — ^A.  Cer- 
tainly.   We  passed  these  resolutions  last  year: 

**  Uniformity  of  law  in  the  various  States  and  Provinces  as  to  the  age  limits  of 
children,  number  of  hours  of  labor,  etc.,  being  acknowledged  by  most  of  the  dele- 
gates to  be  the  most  beneficial  both  to  the  employee  and  the  employer: 

'  *  Be  it  resolved  J  That  the  incomins^  officers  of  this  association  and  chiefs  of  departr- 
ments  of  various  States  and  Provmces  be  requested  to  use  all  honorable  means 
to  have  such  a  state  of  affairs  become  law  in  the  various  States  and  Provinces,  to 
the  end  that  all  the  workers  and  manufacturers  be  put  on  a  more  equitable  basis, 
thus  avoiding  the  present  disadvantages  under  which  they  work." 

Q.  Do  you  oelieve  that  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  labor  legislation  is  a  detriment; 
to  employers  of  labor  of  certain  States  as  well  as  to  the  employees? — A.  Ithinkizi 
Massachusetts  the  manufacturers  were  very  much  hampered  oy  the  first  law  that 
was  ever  passed  regulating  the  hours  of  labor.  There  was  no  other  State  that 
had  that  law,  and  they  were  obliged  to  compete  with  Rhode  Island,  across  the 
border,  where  they  worked  eleven  and  twelve  hours  a  day,  and  it  was  quite 
detrimental.    At  least  they  thought  it  was. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquhar.)  What  means  do  you  propose  to  use  to  reach  the  legis- 
latures through  this  association? — ^A.  I  should  say  by  recommendations. 

Q.  In  what  way  would  you  make  the  recommen^tions — ^through  committees 
or  simply  by  communications? — ^A.  Through  the  report  of  this  commission,  I 
think. 

Q.  Would  you  take  upon  yourselves  the  task  of  going  to  the  legislatures  in  per- 
son and  urging  it  before  their  committees,  and  presenting  it  to  the  State  officers? — 
A.  I  think  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  that;  of  course  coming  from  a  com- 
mission of  this  character  and  standing,  it  seems  to  me  it  ought  to  carry  its  weight 
without  any  individual  action. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Your  association  passed  a  resolution  at  the  last  meeting 
in  Boston  in  which  you  declare  that  the  insufficiency  of  our  immigration  laws  is 
responsible  for  the  surprising  increase  of  a  very  undesirable  class  of  people  in  our 
factories  and  workshops,  forming  a  menace  to  the  health  of  our  citizens,  the  rights 
of  our  laboring  men  and  women,  and  the  welfare  of  society  at  large.  Was  that 
unanimously  adopted  by  your  association? — ^A.  It  was. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  How  many  States  were  represented  at  that  meeting? — 
A.  There  were  eleven  or  twelve,  with  the  Provinces — a  delegation  of  some  hundred 
or  more  representatives. 

Q.  J  By  Mr.  North.)  Was  that  statement  the  result  of  the  observation  and 
experience  of  all  the  factory  insx)ectors  of  the  United  States? — ^A.  I  should  judf^ 
so,  from  the  vote  that  was  recorded.  I  took  the  vote  of  the  convention,  and  it 
was  passed  without  debate.  If  there  had  been  a  debate,  there  might  have  been 
some  objection;  but  it  was  passed,  as  usually  those  resolutions  are,  at.  the  close 
of  the  convention,  and  it  stands  on  the  records. 

(J.  Wliat  are  your  views  on  the  question  of  convict  labor  and  the  competition  of 
prison-made  goods? — A.  My  opinion  differs  from  others.  Although  thirteen  years 
of  my  life  have  been  passed  in  prison  duty  and  I  know  something  of  the  work  per- 
formed in  prisons,  I  have  never  yet  seen  wherein  there  was  sucn  a  great  amount 
done  as  to  affect  the  general  production.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  it  seems  to  me  it 
would  be  a  very  small  factor  in  the  great  falling  of  the  wages  in  Massachusetts 
to-day.  If  it  was,  it  would  have  reduced  them  at  once;  it  does  not  amount  to 
anything.    We  are  manufacturing  cloth  there  now  by  hand. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  your  belief  that  the  State  x>6nitentiaries  and 
reformatory  institutions  should  be  self-supporting? — ^A.  That  is  an  open  question 
in  my  mind. 

Q.  Is  that  the  judgment  of  those  who  have  handled  these  x>enal  institutions? — 
A.  I  think  that  differs,  as  mine  does  from  some  others. 

<^.  Is  there  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  either  public  opinion  or  legislative 
action  that  would  carry  out  such  a  proposition  as  that? — ^A.  It  shows  itself  to  be 
entirely  contrary  by  not  permitting  them  to  labor;  it  shows  that  by  the  laws. 

Q.  As  an  economical  question,  do  you  think  that,  for  the  benefit  of  the  State, 
it  might  be  well  to  have  the  penitentiaries  and  reformatories  self -supporting 
instead  of  a  burden  on  the  people? — ^A.  Yes,  if  it  could  be  extended  to  other  insti- 
tutions that  I  might  speak  of. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  on  the  matter  of  the  State  contracting  convict  labor 
and  placing  the  product  in  the  open  market  in  competition  with  outside  goods? — 
A.  As  I  stated  before,  it  is  a  question  in  my  mind  whether  it  does  affect  to  any 
great  degree  outside  labor. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  Ib  a  positive  injjtirv  to  the  State  and  to  the  citizens  of 
the  State  who  pay  its  taxes,  and  also  a  disadvantage  in  every  way  to  mannfac- 
tnrers? — ^A.  That  depends  nnon  the  degree  to  which  they  are  affected  ontside. 

Q.  Suppose  the  State  of  Massachusetts  went  into  manufacturing,  and  your 
goods  "were  sold  in  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  and  Rhode  Island,  do 

S>n  8apxK)6e  the  legislatures  of  those  States  would  stand  that  very  long? — ^A.  They 
d  do  it.  1  know  in  the  State  prison  when  I  was  there  it  was  all  contract  labor, 
and  there  was  no  general  complaint.  When  I  was  in  the  Middlesex  House  of 
Correction,  where  there  were  five  or  six  hundred,  we  had  contract  labor  there 
for  brashes,  and  I  never  heard  any  complaint. 

O.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Are  there  sufficient  public  school  facilities  in  Mas- 
sacoTisetts  for  the  working  class  of  people? — ^A.  No,  I  do  not  think  there  are.  I 
do  not  think  in  Boston  we  have  full  facilities,  and  in  New  York,  if  the  reports 
are  correct,  there  are  thousands  that  can  not  be  sent  to  school.  We  have  not  in 
Massachusetts.  The  larger  cities  and  towns  are  complaining  all  the  time  of  the 
want  of  proper  school  facilities  and  are  buildin^^  schoolhouses  all  the  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Phillips.)  Has  industrial  education  been  established  to  any  extent 
in  the  cities  and  towns  of  Massachusetts? — A.  Manual  training  in  cities  of  a  cer- 
tain population  is  established.  Boston,  Cambridge,  and  all  our  larger  cities 
have  it. 

Q.  Have  they  adequate  facilities  for  giving  such  instruction? — A.  Yes;  ade- 
quate—sufficient  to  accommodate  the  number  that  apply. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  the  French-Canadian  people  speak  the  English 
languaf^  sufficiently  to  attend  our  schools  understandingly? — A.  I  do  not  know. 
When  they  introduced  them  all  they  could  say  was  that  they  were  over  a  certain 
age;  they  had  learned  that  before. 

Q,  Through  the  means  of  your  night  schools  would  nearly  all  the  operatives, 
by  the  time  they  are  21  years  of  age,  be  taken  out  of  the  ranks  of  illiterate 
people? — ^A.  Yes,  they  would. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.  )  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  efficiency  of  existing 
liability  laws?— A.  I  know  we  have  a  law  there,  but,  of  course,  it  does  not  come 
under  my  jurisdiction,  and  I  have  no  special  knowledge  of  it.  The  sanitary  and 
personal  safety  laws  cover  everything  that  is  needed  so  far  as  health  and  safety 
of  life  and  limb  are  concerned.    No  system  could  be  more  perfect  than  ours. 

Q.  Is  nothing  to  be  desired  in  Massachusetts  in  relation  to  those  laws? — ^A. 
Nothing  tiiat  I  can  think  of. 

O.  Is  the  i)ersonal  safety  of  the  employee  as  well  protected  by  law  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  be?— A.  Yes.  In  regard  to  the  machinery,  life,  and  sanitary  appliances, 
the  cleanness  of  the  workrooms,  and  the  reasonable  comforts,  in  my  opinion  it 
has  made  toil  easy  and  comfortable  compared  to  what  it  was  twenty-five  years 
ago,  'when  it  was  mere  drudgery.  Folks,  however,  will  have  to  labor,  of  course ; 
there  is  no  getting  around  that. 

Q.  Bo  you  think  the  lot  of  the  Massachusetts  workingman  or  factory  operative 
is,  on  the  whole,  a  pleasant  one  compared  with  his  condition  at  any  other  time? — 
A.  I  do,  most  assuredly. 

Axe  the  factory  inspection  laws  sufficient  in  Massachusetts? — ^A.  They  are. 

Have  you  all  tike  power  and  authority  you  need  ? — A.  Yes. 

Are  the  laws  regulating  the  employment  of  women  and  children  sufficient  ? — 

A.7rhey  are,  and  they  are  effective  and  are  complied  with  cheerfully  by  the 

manufacturers  of  Massachusetts.    No  complaint  comes  from  them  nor  from  the 

(^)eratives. 

Q.  Are  the  laws  regulating  payments,  penalties,  and  procedure  in  factories  and 
shops  satisfactory  also? — A.  Yes,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  laws  regulating  conciliation,  mediation,  and 
arbitration? — ^A.  The  arbitration  law  in  Massachusetts  has  done  and  is  doing 
good  work.  It  has  settled  a  great  many  difficulties  amicably,  and  I  think  it  is 
appreciated. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  What  is  your  observation  of  the  migration  of  indus- 
tries and  natural  and  artificial  causes  for  such  migration  ?  It  has  been  stated  that 
the  labor  laws  in  Massachusetts  are  too  stringent  and  have  induced  some  manu- 
facturers to  leave  that  locality  and  build  in  others. — ^A.  I  have  not  seen  a  great 
deal  of  it.  Factories  have  been  built  there  since  these  laws  have  been  in  opera- 
tion. There  are  some  five  hundred  and  sixty-odd  textile  factories  in  Massachu- 
setts, but  I  guess  with  what  have  been  built  and  what  have  left  they  remain  about 
the  same  as  they  did  before. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  stimson.)  There  has  been  a  strong  movement  for  legislation  to 
extena  the  fifty-eight  hour  law  to  mercantile  establishments,  shops,  and  stores, 
as  well  as  factories.  Have  you  any  opinion  on  that? — ^A.  Yes;  I  had  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  that  law.    The  law,  originally  a  ten-hour  law,  was  amended  to  apply 
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to  mercantile  establishments.  1  worked  quite  hard  with  the  committee  to  harve 
that  enacted.  It  was  on  the  statute  books  about  eight  months.  A  petition  canxe 
from  the  employees  in  the  very  stores  where  it  was  intended  it  should  be  a  benefit;, 
and  they  had  that  word  '*  mercantile"  stricken  out,  and  it  has  never  gone  on  tfa.e 
books  since. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Was  their  opposition  because  the  law  reduced  theix- 
wages? — ^A.  No;  I  never  heard  an  argument  of  that  kind.  The  x>etition  came 
from  Springfield,  and  was  brought  before  the  committee. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Efow  would  people  who  were  working  fifty-eigbl; 
hours  in  factories  trade  if  the  same  hours  were  adopted  in  mercantile  establish- 
ments?— A.  While  it  was  in  force  that  law  operated  effectively  and  satisfac- 
torily. I  know  it  was  working  satisfactorily  in  our  largest  stores  and  in  other 
cities.  I  do  not  know  how  it  would  work  in  country  towns.  They  had  to  have 
an  employee  come  in  as  late  as  11  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  in  order  to  have  him 
remain  up  at  night.    They  got  over  it  in  that  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stimson.)  Was  the  great  trouble  to  have  that  law  apply  to  small 
shops? — A.  That  was  the  trouble  I  found  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  but  in 
Boston,  Worcester,  Springfield,  and  other  large  cities  there  was  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  have  remained  on  the  statute  booKS,  and  it  will  be  in  the  legislature 
again  this  year. 

Q.  It  is  claimed  by  my  friends  in  the  labor  interest  in  Massachusetts  that  one 
great  trouble  we  have  in  competing  with  other  States  in  textile  industries  is  that, 
although  they  nominally  have  a  sixty-hour  law,  and  in  New  Jersey,  I  think,  even 
a  fifty-rour-hour  law,  only  in  Massachusetts  is  this  factory  act  enforced.  Is  that  a 
fact? — A.  I  think  it  is.  1  can  not  criticise  other  States ,  but  I  know  in  our  own  State 
it  is  enforced  strictiy,  and  it  is  cheerfully  complied  with;  but  I  have  no  doubt  sndi 
is  the  case,  although  I  would  not  make  any  criticism. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  not  believe  that  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
the  employees  of  establishments  in  Sprin^eld,  Mass.,  whose  hours  of  labor  were 
lightened  by  that  law,  of  their  own  volition  made  a  petition  to  the  legislature  to 
have  it  repealed?  Do  you  not  suppose  it  was  promoted  perhaps  by  the  employers 
in  the  establishments? — A.  I  should  not  want  to  make  any  statement  of  that  kind, 
because  I  have  no  proof.  I  should  rather  let  it  go  that  in  that  section  they  desired 
to  have  no  law. 

In  the  few  leisure  moments  I  had  in  the  office  I  drew  off  the  several  laws  and 
noted  their  development  in  Massachusetts:  also  the  laws  of  the  other  States  that 
have  adopted  the  ten-hour  law,  and  laws  in  foreign  countries.    I  have  them  here. 

C^.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Have  you  also  a  paper  that  you  prepared  on  the  labor 
legislation  in  Massachusetts? — ^A.  Yes;  I  have  that  in  full. 

Q.  Will  you  leave  that  also? — ^A.  Yes. 

(The  papers  above  referred  to  are  hereto  attached,  marked  Exhibit  A.) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  any  further  statement  to  make? — ^A.  Mr, 
Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  feel  honored  in  appearing  before  this  commission,  and 
I  hope  I  have  ^ven  you  some  information  that  will  be  of  benefit.  If  we  have 
uniform  laws  m  the  several  States  it  certainly  will  work  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
If  I  were  to  recommend  anything  for  the  other  States,  I  should  recommend  com- 
pulsory school  laws;  fifty-eight  nours;  that  no  child  under  14  years  of  age  be 
employed,  and  that  they  should  have  their  childhood  years  to  be  devoted  to  educa- 
tion in  order  to  fit  them  for  the  burdens  and  responsibilities  that  will  follow  citi- 
zenship. I  think  that  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  we  can  consider — ^to 
bring  up  our  children  intelligentiy. 

Exhibit  A. 

LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  LAWS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  original  law  regulating  the  hours  of  labor  in  manufacturing  establishments 
was  enacted  in  1874. 

In  1888  the  law  was  amended  to  include  mechanical  and  mercantile  establish- 
ments. 

In  1884  the  word  '*  mercantile"  was  stricken  from  the  statute. 

In  1892  the  law  was  again  amended  by  reducing  the  hours  of  labor  to  58  hours 
per  week. 

In  addition  to  the  laws  which  I  have  here  mentioned,  there  are  other  acts  which 

Erovide  aa  follows:  One  was  chapter  125  of  the  acts  of  the  year  1891,  which  pro- 
ibits  the  imx)osition  of  fines  or  deductions  of  wages  of  employees  engaged  at 
weaving.  The  other  act  is  chapter  357,  which  prohibits  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  clothing  made  in  unhealthy  places.    This  latter  act  was  passed  after  a  thorough 
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inyestigatioii,  which  was  authorised,  was  made  as  to  the  maimer  in  which  clothing 
was  manufactured  in  tenement  houses,  and  the  law  is  intended  to  remove  the  evils 
inrhich  existed  under  this  old  system  by  regulating  such  business  and  making  it 
subject  to  examination  by  the  State  inspectors,  two  additional  members  being 
appointed  to  enforce  its  provisions. 

Acts  of  1895,  chapter  144,  provided  that  the  occupier  or  manager  of  every  textile 
factorv  shall  furnish  to  persons  employed  therein  specifications  of  the  character 
of  each  kind  of  work  to  De  done  by  them  and  the  rate  of  compensation,  and  in  the 
I'ase  of  weaving  rooms  such  specifications  shall  state  the  length  or  weight  of  each 
L-nt  or  piece  as  intended. 

Chapter  505  of  the  acts  of  1898  is  an  act  which  prohibits  deductions  in  the  wages 
of  women  and  minors  employed  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  establishments, 
who  are  paid  by  the  day  or  nour,  and  who  are  prevented  temporarily  from  pursu- 
ing their  ordinary  work  by  reason  of  the  stoppage  of  machinerv  for  the  purpose 
of  repairing  the  same,  if  said  women  and  minors  are  refused,  the  privilege  of 
leaving  the  mill  while  the  damage  to  said  machinery  was  being  repaired. 

Employment  of  child  labor. — ^In  1876  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  enacted  a 
law  prombiting  the  employment  of  children  under  10  years  of  age  in  any  manu- 
factaring,  mechanical,  or  mercantile  establishment. 

This  act  was  supplemented  in  1883  by  an  act  prohibiting  a  child  under  12  years 
of  a^  from  working  in  any  manufacturing,  mechanical,  or  mercantile  establish- 
ment during  the  hours  in  which  the  public  schools  were  in  session  in  the  city  or 
town  in  wMch  he  resides. 

In  1888  the  child-labor  law  was  amended,  and  children  under  the  age  of  13 
years  were  prohibited  from  working  in  any  factory,  workshop,  or  mercantile 
establishment. 

In  1898  the  law  was  amended  raising  the  limit  of  age  to  14  years. 

To  fully  realize  the  benefits  which  the  operatives  employed  in  factories  and 
other  manufacturing  establishments  have  derived  by  the  enactment  and  enforce- 
ment of  labor  and  industrial  laws,  we  should  know  the  conditions  under  which 
labor  was  performed  prior  to  tiie  enactment  of  such  laws. 

Before  the  ten-hour  law  wa^assed  in  Massachusetts  the  hours  of  labor  in  manu- 
facturing establishments  were  from  eleven  to  fourteen  hours  a  day. 

Children  from  8  to  11  years  of  age  were  set  to  work  in  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, and  there  were  found  children  of  11  years  of  age  performing  labor  that 
properly  belonged  to  adults. 

There  was  found  in  many  instances  a  total  lack  of  proper  sanitary  appliances. 
The  workrooms  were  poorly  ventilated,  but  little  attention  paid  to  cleanliness,  and 
an  apparent  disregard  for  the  reasonable  comfort  of  operatives  employed.  In  fact, 
the  daily  toil  had  become  the  merest  drudgery. 

I  have  not  exaggerated  the  conditions  under  which  thousands  of  wage-earners 
in  manufactories  were  obliged  to  obtain  the  means  of  existence.  Such  conditions 
attracted  public  attention,  and  after  many  years  of  defeat  in  the  attempts  to  obtain 
relief  by  legislative  action  it  was  not  until  the  year  1874  that  a  ten-hour  law  was 
enacted. 

The  vast  amount  of  capital  emploved  in  manufacturing  in  Massachusetts  con- 
stituted a  serious  element  in  the  problem  of  labor  legislation,  and  for  some  time 
caused  a  formidable  resistance  to  change  the  hours  of  labor.  It  was  argued  that 
such  legislation  would  paralyze  the  manufacturing  interests  and  drive  capital  out 
of  the  State.  It  was  urged  that  production  would  be  greatly  lessened  and  that 
the  laboring  people  would  not  make  good  use  of  their  leisure  time.  But  the 
readjustment  Drought  about  by  the  legislation  referred  to,  so  far  from  proving 
disastrous,  is  almost  universally  admitted  to  be  beneficial  to  all  concerned,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  realize  how  changes  so  great  should  have  been  made  with  so  little 
friction. 

In  the  development  of  this  legislation  it  seems  to  me,  and  my  opinion  is  based 
upon  considerable  observation  and  experience,  that  a  great  advance  has  been  made 
in  the  direction  of  securing  the  legal  rights  of  ox)eratives,  and  the  industrial 
interests  of  the  Commonwealth  have  in  no  prox>er  sense  been  injured.  The  evils 
that  it  was  feared  would  follow  did  not  apx>ear.  Production  was  not  diminished 
by  reason  of  shorter  hours,  nor  was  labor  less  carefully  done,  and  I  am  frankly  of 
the  oxnnion  that  every  step  in  legislation  in  the  advance  toward  shorter  hours  and 
better  conditions  for  the  working  element  of  our  population  has  been  a  grand 
investment  for  the  State. 

The  question  may  well  be  asked.  What  has  been  the  effect  upon  those  operatives 
whose  hours  of  labor  have  been  lessened  and  to  the  children  obliged  to  work  in 
factories  whose  school  privileges  have  been  secured?  The  benefit  to  adults,  com- 
prising the  laboring  classes,  by  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  has  been  to 
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lift  them  up  in  the  level  of  their  manhood  to  thotu'hts  of  better  things  and  to  axi 
or^nized  demand  for  the  same.  It  has  given  needed  time  for  letsure  to  the  ox>eir- 
ative,  it  has  encooraged  self-cidtnre,  it  has  afforded  additional  opxK)rtanity  for 
recreation,  and  it  has  given  the  debating  school,  lecture  room,  and  library  azi. 
impetus  in  every  city  and  manufacturing  town  in  Massachusetts.  The  large  cix-- 
culation  which  the  daily  papers  have  obtained,  in  my  opinion,  is  due  in  itBrt  to  the 
fact  that  the  laboring  x)eopie  are  considering  the  questions  of  public  moment. 

From  an  exx)erience  wnich  has  extended  many  years,  not  only  through  the 
medium  of  o£6icial  duty  but  from  personal  observaiaon,  I  would  say,  with  mncli 
confidence,  that  there  has  been  a  gradual  yet  steadv  change  in  the  conditions  once 
existing,  which  has  operated  to  the  benefit  and  well-being  of  the  laboring  classes 
in  the  opportunities  for  mental  and  social  culture. 

The  manufacture  and  sale  of  clothing  made  in  unhealthy  places, — It  had  lon^r 
been  a  fact  of  common  knowledge  that  clothing  and  wearing  apparel  were  bein^ 
manufactured  under  conditions  which,  upon  the  score  of  cleanliness  and  health, 
were  open  to  serious  objections. 

The  crowded  state  of  the  tenements  in  which  much  of  the  work  had  been  done; 
the  filthy  habits  of  the  occupants,  engendering  sickness  and  disease;  the  fostering- 
of  contagious  disorders,  made  it  the  imx)erative  duty  of  the  authorities  to  stamp 
out  the  evil  in  the  quickest  and  most  effective  manner. 

It  had  begun  to  fasten  itself  upon  the  clothing  business  of  Boston,  but  it  had  not 
long  been  in  ox)eration  in  this  Commonwealth  when  the  most  stringent  measures 
were  taken  to  check  the  advance  and  to  abolish  the  system. 

In  1891  an  act  was  passed  which  applied  to  workshops  only.  It  was  found  that 
among  the  tenement-house  workers  the  worst  evils  of  the  sweating  svstem  pre- 
vailed. The  experience  obtained  by  the  enforcement  of  this  statute  showed  the 
necessity  of  a  revision  of  some  of  its  provisions. 

In  1898  the  law  was  again  amended,  and  the  restrictive. features  of  the  present 
xaw  have  been  so  rigidly  enforced  that  not  a  sweat  shop  can  be  found  witnin  the 
^imit  of  the  Commonwealth. 

M ASS ACHtf SETTS  LAWS  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OP  "tlPE,  LIMB,  AND  HEALTH  OF 
EMPLOYEES  IN  MANUFACTURING,  MECHANICAL,  AND  MERCANTILE  ESTABLISH- 
MENTS. 

Chapter  214  of  the  acts  of  1877  provided  for  the  guarding  of  all  belting,  gear- 
ing, shafting,  and  drums  in  manufacturing  establishments.  Also  forbade  the 
cleaning  of  machinery  while  in  motion  if  objected  to  in  writing  by  an  inspector. 
Also  that  all  factories  should  be  well  ventilated  and  kept  clean.  Also  for  guard- 
ing all  elevator  openings,  wellholes,  and  hoist  ways,  and  for  safety  catches  on 
elevators. 

Also  for  proper  provision  for  egress  and  escai)e  from  fire,  and  for  opening  of  all 
doors  outwardly  when  ordered  by  the  inspector. 

Chapter  137,  acts  of  1881.  forbade  the  use  of  explosive  compounds  in  factories 
in  such  a  way  as  to  render  hazardous  the  egress  of  operatives  in  case  of  fire. 

These  provisions  were,  in  1881,  incorporated  in  the  public  statutes,  chapter  104, 
sections  18  to  21,  inclusive.  • 

Chapter  208  of  the  acts  of  1882  provides  for  additional  proper  safety  devices  on 
elevators,  and  by  chapter  173,  acts  of  1883,  the  inspector  is  required  to  placard 
all  dangerous  elevators  and  forbid  their  use  until  made  safe. 

Chapter  150,  acts  of  1882,  provides  for  seats  for  females  employed  in  manufac- 
turing, mechanical,  and  mercantile  establishments. 

Chapter  52,  acts  of  1884,  forbids  the  locking  or  fastening  of  doors  in  any  build- 
ing where  operatives  are  employed,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  free  egress. 

Chapter  173,  acts  of  1886,  provides  for  communication  in  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments between  every  room  in  which  machinery  is  placed  and  the  engineer's 
room  by  Jieans  of  electric  bells,  speaking  tubes,  or  other  means  satisfactory  to 
the  inspectors  of  factories. 

Chapter  260,  acts  of  1886,  requires  all  manufacturers  and  manufacturing  cor- 
porations to  notify  the  chief  of  district  police  of  any  accident  to  an  employee 
while  at  work  in  any  factory  or  manufacturing  establishment  whenever  the  acci- 
dent results  in  death  or  injury  which  prevents  said  employee  from  returning  to 
work  within  four  days.  Amended  by  chapter  98,  acts  of  1890,  to  include  mer- 
cantile establishments. 

Chapter  103  of  acta  of  1887  provides  for  proper  sanitary  appliances  in  factories 
and  workshops  and  re<}uires  separate  appliances  for  males  and  females,  and  that 
such  appliances  be  plainly  so  desig^iatea. 
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Chapter  173,  acts  of  same  year,  provides  for  proper  ventilation  of  factories  and 
workshops  and  the  removiJ  theremnn,  so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  of  all  gases, 
vapors,  aost,  8nd  other  impurities  generated  in  the  course  of  any  mannf  actoring 
process  therein  carried  on. 

Chapter  90,  acts  of  1890,  forbids  the  employment  of  any  person  nnder  15  years 
of  age  to  have  the  custody,  management,  or  operation  of  any  elevator. 

All  of  the  above-enumerated  laws  have  been  incorporated  and  reenacted  in 
chapters  481  and  508  of  tilie  acts  of  the  year  1894. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  mSFBCTION  LA.WS  OF  STATES  AND  PBOVINOB8. 

Modne, — ^Factory  inspection  in  Maine  was  provided  for  in  1887. 

No  child  nnder  13  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  any  mannfactoring  or 
mechanical  establishment,  nor  any  child  under  15  years  of  age,  except  during 
vacation  of  the  public  schools,  unless  such  child  has  attended  school  16  weeks 
of  each  year  preceding  its  16th  year.  To  secure  employment  everv  child 
must  procure  a  certificate  from  the  school  authorities  to  the  effect  that  the 
school  laws  are  complied  with,  and  it  shall  contain  the  age  and  birthplace  of 
such  child,  and  be  kept  on  file  for  reference  by  the  employer. 

No  female  under  18  years  of  age  and  no  male  under  16  years  of  age  shall  work 
more  than  10  hours  per  day  or  60  hours  per  week.  Male  minors  over  16  years 
of  age,  with  consent  of  parents,  may  contract  to  work  longer  hours,  otherwise 
10  honrs  is  a  legal  day's  wprk  for  such  minors.  The  same  rule  apjplies  to  women 
over  18  years  of  age,  with  the  provision  that  the  limit  of  overtmie  for  women 
shall  not  exceed  6  hours  in  any  one  week  or  60  hours  in  one  week.  Employers 
must  poet  in  every  room  where  minors  and  women  are  employed  a  notice  in 
laige  type  regulating  the  hours  of  labor  for  such  persons. 

Shoae  Island, — The  Bhode  Island  factory  inspection  act  was  passed  in  1894. 

No  child  under  12  years  of  age  can  be  employed  in  an^  manufacturing  or  mer- 
cantile estabUshment.  Employers  must  keep  office  register  of  all  minors  under 
16  years  of  age.  Minors  und^  16  are  not  allowed  to  clean  machinery  while  in 
motion. 

Hoots  of  labor  for  women  and  minors  are  limit-ed  by  law  to  60  hours  per  week, 
but  this  is  not  included  in  factory  act. 

Connecticut. — ^Factory  inspection  was  instituted  in  the  State  of  Connecticut  in 
18»7. 

No  child  under  14  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  any  mechanical,  mercan- 
tile, or  manufacturing  establisSient. 

New  York. — ^The  factory-inspection  law  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  origi- 
nally passed  in  1886. 

No  child  under  14  years  of  age  can  be  employed  in  any  factory  or  workshop, 
and  all  minors  between  14  and  16  vears  of  a^e  are  required  to  furnish  a  health 
ward  certificate  as  to  age,  etc.,  before  obtaimng  employment,  and  a  record  of  the 
names,  etc. ,  of  same  is  kept  in  the  office.  Chilaren  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16 
rears  are  required  to  be  able  to  read  and  write  simple  sentences  in  the  English 
»,  otnerwise  they  can  be  employed  only  during  vacation  times  of  the 
public  schools.  No  minor  under  15  years  of  age  shall  have  charge  over  or  operate 
an  elevator  running  at  a  speed  of  more  than  dOO  feet  per  minute,  nor  shall  he  be 
allowed  to  clean  machiuOTy  while  in  motion,  and  any  person  is  forbidden  to 
remove  guards  from  machinery  unless  for  immediate  repairs. 

No  minor  under  18  years  nor  woman  imder  21  years  of  age  is  allowed  to  work 
more  than  10  hours  in  any  one  day,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  shorter 
workday  on  Saturday,  and  minprs  shall  not  work  more  than  60  hours  in  one 
week,  and  no  minor  under  18  years  of  age  and  a  woman  under  21  years  of  age  can 
commence  working  any  day  before  6  a.  m.  nor  be  employed  after  9  p.  m. 

New  Jersey, — ^The  State  of  New  Jersey  instituted  factory  inspection  in  1882. 

Bo^rs  under  12  years  of  age  and  girls  under  14  years  of  age  are  prohibited  from 
worlmigin  any  manufacturing  establishment.  Children  between  the  age  of  12 
and  15  years  must  produce  school  certificates  of  school  attendance  for  12  weeks 
during  the  year  immediately  preceding  date  of  employment.  No  minor  under 
the  age  of  16  years  shall  be  employed  at  work  dangerous  to  health  without  certifi- 
cate from  physician,  and  no  minor  shall  clean  machinery  in  motion  or  be  employed 
between  its  traversing  parts. 

The  hours  of  labor  for  minors  of  both  sexes  is  limited  to  55  per  week. 

Pennsyhxmia. — ^The  factory-inspection  law  of  Pennsylvania  was  enacted  in 
1889,  but  did  not  go  into  operation  until  2  years  later. 

Children  under  13  years  of  age  can  not  be  employed  in  any  manufacturing  or 
mercantile  establishment.    Sworn  statement  is  required  of  child's  age  from 
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parents  or  guardians,  and  wall  record  in  each  room  where  children  are  employed, 
and  office  register  mnst  be  kept  of  all  minors  nnder  16  years  of  age.  iTo  boy 
under  14  years  is  allowed  to  run  an  elevator,  and  no  minor  under  16  years  to  clean 
machinery  while  in  motion. 

Minors  must  not  be  employed  in  any  one  day  longer  than  13  hours  nor  in  any 
one  week  more  than  60  hours. 

Ohio. — ^The  factory-inspection  law  of  the  State  of  Ohio  went  into  operation  in 
1884. 

The  age  at  which  children  may  be  employed  in  manufacturing  establishments 
is  14  years,  with  the  proyisions  that  children  more  than  12  years  of  &ge  may  be 
employed  at  nondangerous  employment  during  the  time  they  are  not  required  by 
law  to  attend  school.  The  school  law  requires  that  all  children  under  14  years  of 
age  and  oyer  8  years  must  attend  school  auring  the  school  term.  This  law  is  not 
enforced  by  factory  inspectors,  but  by  truant-officers,  one  or  more  in  all  school 
districts.  Office  record  must  be  kept  bv  employers  of  all  minors  under  18  years 
of  age,  giving  name,  date,  and  place  of  oirth,  with  residence  of  parents  or  guard- 
ians. No  minor  under  16  years  of  age  shall  work  at  any  employment  whereby 
his  life  or  limb  is  endangered,  or  his  health  is  likely  to  be  impaired,  or  his  morals 
may  be  depraved. 

No  minor  under  the  age  of  18  years  shaU  be  employed  in  any  manufacturing 
establishment  more  than  10  hours  in  one  day,  nor  more  than  60  hours  in  one  week. 
Notices  containing  the  law  must  be  x>osted  by  the  manufacturers  in  a  conspicuons 
place  in  every  room  where  minors  are  employed,  the  chief  in8X)ector  of  factories 
to  furnish  such  notices. 

Indiana  (a]n)roved,  March  80,  1897). — ^No  person  under  16  years  of  age  and 
no  woman  un^r  18  years  of  age  employed  in  any  manufacturing  estabHsnment 
shall  be  required,  permitted,  or  suffered  to  work  therein  more  than  60  hours  in 
any  one  week. 

No  child  under  14  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  any  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment within  the  State. 

niinoiti. — The  first  factory-inspection  law  enacted  in  Illinois  went  into  effect  in 
1893. 

Children  imder  14  years  of  age  can  not  be  employed  in  any  factory  or  work- 
shop, and  minors  must  produce  sworn  statements  as  to  age.  Office  register  of 
minors  must  be  kept  by  employers  and  a  record  of  names  and  ages  of  minors 
posted  in  rooms  wnere  they  are  employed.  Physicians*  certificates  as  to  the 
physical  ability  of  any  minor  to  peirorm  certain  labor,  may  be  demanded  by 
inspectors. 

Michigan, — The  present  factory-inspection  law  of  the  State  of  Michigan  took 
effect  in  1898. 

Children  under  14  years  of  age  can  not  be  employed  in  any  factory  or  work- 
shop. Sworn  statement  as  to  the  age  of  minors  under  16  years  must  be  fumiE^ed 
to  employers,  who  must  keep  office  register  of  such  and  post  a  record  thereof  on 
the  walls  of  workrooms.  Female  minors  under  21  and  male  minors  under  18 
years  of  age  must  not  be  allowed  to  clean  machinery  while  in  motion. 

Males  tmder  18  years  and  females  under  21  years  of  age  can  not  work  more 
than  10  hours  in  one  day,  unless  to  make  shorter  workday  on  Saturday,  and  not 
more  than  60  hours  in  one  week. 

Minnesota, — ^The  factory-inspection  law  of  Minnesota  was  enacted  1898. 

The  law  forbids  any  parent  or  guardian  to  let  or  hire  any  minor  under  21  years 
of  age,  nor  must  any  person  willfully  permit  any  child  under  14  years  to  work  at 
any  employment  injurious  to  health,  dangerous  to  life  and  limb,  or  likely  to  deprave 
its  morals. 

Children  under  16  years  of  age  must  not  be  permitted,  nor  must  any  woman  be 
compelled  to  work  more  than  10  hours  in  one  day,  or  to  work  earlier  than  7  a.  m. 
nor  later  than  6  p.  m.  of  any  one  day. 

Missouri. — ^No  minor  shall  be  required  to  clean  machinery  or  to  work  between 
its  traversing  parts  while  it  is  in  motion. 

Ontorio.—Tne  factory-inspection  act  of  the  province  of  Ontario  went  into  opera- 
tion in  1887. 

No  child  under  14  years  of  age  can  be  employed  in  any  factory  except  in  canning 
and  dessicating  fruit  anu  vegetables. 

No  child  under  14  ye.irs,  and  no  girl  or  woman  can  be  employed  for  more  than 
10  hours  in  one  day  or  60  hours  in  one  week,  except  when  employed  in  factories 
for  canning  and  dessicating  fruit  and  vegetables.  In  these,  females  under  18 
years  may  oe  employed  for  as  many  as  86  nights  in  12  months  until  9  p.  m.;  and 
women  over  18  years  may  be  required  to  labor  "until  the  work  is  finished"  20 
nights  in  12  months. 
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Quebee.'^^o  boy  under  12  years  a&d  no  girl  under  14  years  of  a^e  can  be  employed 
in  any  factory,  work  shop,  work  yard,  or  mill  of  any  kind.  In  establishments 
claarined  as  ''dangerous,  unwholesome,  or  inconvenient,"  the  age  of  employees 
shall  not  be  under  16  years  for  boys  and  18  years  for  girls.  Age  certificate  may 
be  required  of  parent  or  guardian.  Children  discharged  if  pronounced  physically 
unfit  for  work  Dy  sanitary  or  other  physician.  Employer  must  keep  register  con- 
taining names  and  ages  of  boys,  girls,  and  women  employed,  the  period  of  each 
day  and  week  they  are  employed,  and  the  hour  at  which  they  begin  and  finish 
work. 

No  boy  under  18  years  of  age  and  no  girl  or  woman  shall  be  employed  more 
than  10  hours  in  any  one  day  and  60  hours  in  any  one  week.  The  day  shall  not 
oommenoe  before  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  nor  end  after  9  o'clock  at  night.  In 
certain  exigencies  the  inspector  may  extend  the  working  day  to  12  hours  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  6  weeks. 

BAKS-SHOP  LAWS. 
[llie  Kew  York  law,  pasBod  May  2, 18B6;  amended  May  14, 1896;  took  effect  Jnly  1,  ISOa] 

Section  1.  No  employee  shall  be  required,  permitted,  or  suffered  to  work  in  a 
biscuit,  bread,  or  cake  bakery  or  confectionery  establishment  more  than  60  hours 
in  any  one  week  or  more  than  10  hours  in  any  one  day,  xmless  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  shorter  workday  on  the  last  day  of  the  week,  nor  more  hours  in  any  one 
week  man  will  make  an  average  of  10  hours  per  day  for  the  whole  number  of  days 
in  which  suchjierson  shall  so  work  during  such  week. 

[Ohio  Imkeshop  law,  paaaed  April  27, 1806.] 

SicnoH  1.  Be  it  enacted^  etc,,  That  no  employee  shall  be  requiied,  permitted, 
or  suffered  to  work  in  a  biscuit,  bread,  or  cake  bakery  or  confectionery  establish- 
ment more  than  sixty  hours  in  one  week,  or  more  than  ten  hours  m  one  day, 
unless  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  shorter  workday  on  the  last  day  of  the  week, 
nor  more  hours  in  one  week  than  will  average  ten  hours  per  day  for  the  whole 
number  of  days  in  which  such  person  shall  so  work  during  the  week;  and 
the  working  time  shaU  begin  by  entering  the  shop  and  be  concluded  ten  hours 
thereafter. 

[Pean^lTania  law,  approved  the  27th  day  of  Minr,  1807.    An  act  to  regulate  the  manuflictiire  of  floor 

and  meal  food  prodncts.] 

Section  1.  Beit  enticted,  etc..  That  no  employe  shall  be  required,  x)ermitted, 
or  suffered  to  work  in  a  biscuit,  bread,  or  cake  bakery,  confectionery  establish- 
ment,nnore  than  six  (6)  days  in  any  one  week,  said  week  to  commence  on  Sunday 
not  before  six  o'clock  post  meridian,  and  to  terminate  at  the  corresponding  time 
on  Saturday  of  the  same  week.  No  person  under  the  age  of  eighteen  (18)  years 
shall  be  employed  in  any  bakehouse  between  the  hours  of  nine  (9)  o'clock  at 
nig^t  and  fire  (p)  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

LAWS  BELATXNG  TO  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

EhiglandL — The  first  factory  law  was  passed  in  1802.  It  applied  to  ^*  cotton  and 
other  mills,  and  in  cotton  and  other  factories  "  12  hours  was  required  as  a  day's 
work. 

In  1819  children  under  9  years  of  age  were  prohibited  from  working  in  cotton 
mills. 

In  1831  no  minor  was  allowed  to  do  night  work,  and  in  1848  the  10-hour  law 
was  passed,  restricting  the  hours  of  labor  of  women  and  minors  to  58  hours  per 
week. 

In  1878  the  various  acts  were  codified,  and  included  in  one  bill  the  substance  of 
allpreYioua  acts. 

France, — In  France  the  employment,  in  manufacturing  establishments,  of 
children  is  prohibited,  until  18  years  of  age. 

Switsserland. — ^In  Switzerland  children  are  not  allowed  to  work  until  they  are 
14  years  of  i^e. 

NetJierlands.—ln  the  Netherlands  a  law  was  passed  placing  working  hours  for 
an  women,  girls,  and  bovs  under  16  ^rears  at  11  hours,  with  at  least  1  hour's  rest. 

Italy. — The  law  of  Itsiy  forbids  children  of  either  sex  who  are  imder  9  years  of 
age  to  work  in  manufactories  and  mines. 

Denmark, — Denmark  law  prohibits  the  employment  of  children  under  10  years 
of  age  in  mannf  actories  and  trades. 
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Sweden, — In  Sweden  the  law  forbids  the  employment  of  children  nnder  13  years 
of  age. 

Russia. — In  Russia  children  nnder  12  years  of  age  are  forbidden  to  be  employed 
in  manufactories. 

Textile  factories  in  Massachusetts  in  1896. 

Cotton  goode 188 

Cotton,  wool,  and  other  textiles _ ._ 4 

Carpetings 14 

Coracle  and  twine 46 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute 10 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 77 

Mixed  textiles 16 

sak 17 

Woolen 166 

Worsted ._ 81 

Totel 569 


Washinoton,  D.  C,  March  6, 1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  MAHLOH  M.  GABLAHD, 

Late  President  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  of  America, 

The  commission  met  at  11  a.  m.,  Monday,  March  6, 1899.  Vice-Chairman  Phil- 
lips presided  and  introduced  the  witness,  Mr.  Mahlon  M.  Garland,  late  ]^resident 
of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  of  America. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Please  state  your  name,  address,  present  occupation,  and 
what  lias  been  your  connection  with  organized  labor.— A.  Mahlon  M.  Garland, 
24  Maple  avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  I  am  the  present  surveyor  of  customs  at  Pitts- 
burg. For  two  years  and  three  months  I  was  assistant  president  of  the  Amal^- 
mated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers,  and  for  five  years  and  nine 
months  president  of  it.  I  became  assistant  president  July  1, 1890,  was  assistant 
until  November  1, 1892,  and  from  that  time  until  May  1, 1898,  was  president. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  commission  any  information  about  the  growth  or  history 
of  your  organization  not  contained  in  the  documents  ^ou  have  submitted? — A. 
The  history  of  iron  and  steel  making  began  almost  with  the  settlement  of  the 
United  States.  It  might  be  said  the  history  of  iron  began  then;  it  was  by  the 
primitive  plan,  what  they  term  **  knobbling."  I  think  the  proper  term  Is,  **  Cas- 
tilian  forge  plan  of  making  iron."  Ori^niQly  the  idea  was  imported  from  Spain. 
The  forge  fires  started  up  all  through  Virginia  first,  and  came  up  through  Juniata 
Valley  and  extended  to  Lake  Champlain.  There  is  some  of  it  done  tnere  now. 
Wherever  there  was  a  largely  wooded  country  more  of  it  was  done,  because  their 
mode  of  work  was  all  by  charcoal — both  the  smelting  of  the  pig  iron  in  the  fur- 
naces and  afterwards  the  finishing  in  bloom  shape  and  knobbling  was  all  done 
by  charcoal.  Following  quickly  on  the  heels  of  that  came  puddling,  or  rather,  it 
became  mixed  in  with  it.  Remember,  in  speaking  of  this  matter  I  treat  of  the 
iron  after  it  becomes  **  pig."  The  first  work  is  done  by  blast  furnaces;  we  had 
nothing  to  do  with  that.  We  took  the  pig  iron  and  converted  it  into  finished 
product;  that  is  the  part  of  it  our  organization  governs. 

Q.  What  is  the  date  of  your  organization? — A.  Our  organization  began  in  1876 
as  an  amalgamated  association.  Prior  to  that,  organizations  of  a  local  character 
existed  in  mills  throughout  the  country,  and  in  1866  a  sliding  scale  was  formed 
between  what  was  then  known  as  the  Sons  of  Vulcan,  controlling  the  puddling 
department  in  Pittsburg,  basing  the  price  of  puddling  on  the  selling  price  of  iron; 
and  after  that  what  was  called  the  Heaters  and  Boilers'  Union,  the  Nsal  Cutters* 
Union,  and  the  Roll  Hands'  Union.  All  succeeded  in  getting  scales  of  a  more  or 
less  local  character.  In  1876  they  came  together,  and  these  organizations 
formed  an  amalgamation  called  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel,  and 
Tin  Workers,  as  we  have  it  at  present,  and  they  formed  collectively  a  sliding  scale 
to  govern  Pittsburg  and  the  territory  west  and  south  of  Pittsburg.  The  reason  of 
that  was  that  the  bar-iron  manufacturers  had  an  association  called  the  Western 
Bar  Iron  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  they  met  in  conferences  with  the  Amal- 
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Kamated  Association  and  jointly  agreed  on  these  scales,  and  their  selling  price  of 
bar  iron  then  controlled  the  actual  sales  of  all  iron  made  in  Pittsbnrg  and  the 
West,  consequently  they  conld  formulate  a  sliding  scale  on  the  basis  of  the  selling 
price;  and  from  that  time  up  to  the  present  that  has  been  followed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philufs.)  About  what  date  was  that?~A.  1876,  the  first 
amalg^amation. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  North.)  What  proportion  of  the  total  employees  in  the  iron  and 
steel  industries  are  members  of  organizations  ? — ^A.  There  are  several  branches  in 
the  iron  and  steel  trade.  First,  there  is  the  puddler  that  takes  the  pig  iron  and 
manufactures  it  into  wrought  iron — ^th^t  is,  bloom  form  or  muck  iron — ^to  be  made 
into  fimshed  iron.  I  think,  without  quoting  actual  figures,  that  about  two-thirds 
of  the  entire  puddling  industry  of  the  country  is  organized.  In  the  finishing  end 
there  is  another  dexu^tment,  to  make  rounds,  channels,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
Probebly  one-half  of  them  are  organized— the  same  number  as  the  puddling  when 
it  ooznes  to  the  iron  end.  These  mills  that  work  iron  work  steel  also,  and  then  you 
could  not  count  more  than  half,  iron  and  steel  workers  combined,  as  being  organ- 
ized, I  think.  Sheet  iron  is  another  industr3r —making  the  flat  sheets.  I  think 
about  85  to  90  per  cent  are  organized.  The  tin-plate  industry  (I  speak  of  skilled 
workmen  altogether)  is  about  d5  "per  cent  organized,  and  very  prooably  will  have 
100  x^er  cent  organized  on  the  1st  of  June,  for  the  reason  that  the  American  Tin 
Plate  Companv  combines  all  the  mills  and  consequently  will  treat  with  all  the 
mills  as  a  whole. 

Q.  Has  your  organization  paid  an}r  attention  to  the  question  of  the  incorpora- 
tiozi  of  your  unions  ? — ^A.  That  question  has  been  brougnt  up  a  number  of  times, 
and  our  organization  is  rather  opposed  to  it. 

Q.  Why? — A.  Perhaps  the  greatest  reason  is  that  we  extend  over  a  number  of 
States,  making  incorporation  a  little  difficult  in  that  respect;  and  then,  at  times, 
irresponsible  persons  Deoome  members,  and  our  organization  would  be  responsible, 
if  ^we  were  incorporated,  for  actions  of  men  whose  character  we  do  not  know  when 
they  come  in. 
Q.  You  do  not  regard  it  as  feasible? — ^A.  Do  not  regard  it  as  feasible. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  see  any  benefits  in  the  incorporation  of 
unions? — ^A.  I  do  not  see  any  benefits,  so  far  as  our  end  is  concerned. 

Q.  What  safeguards  have  you  in  the  Amalgamated  for  your  funds?— A.  We 
have  a  system  of  sublod^es  at  each  mill  collecting  the  funds,  and  they  pay  a  cer- 
tain ajnount  into  tiie  national  lodge  treasury  for  the  benefit  of  the  sublodfi^es.  That 
is  described  fully  in  our  constitution  here.  The  sublodges,  of  course,  have  their 
lodge  boards  and  they  have  a  trusteeship.  The  funds  are  required  to  be  placed  in 
a  bank,  and  can  only  be  withdrawn  on  tne  signature  of  the  president  and  the  trus- 
tees. The  treasurers  are  put  under  a  bond,  and  they  are  usually  given  a  very 
small  fee  for  their  services.  The  treasurer,  of  course,  is  under  a  salary,  and  he  is 
under  a  bond,  and  all  moneys  are  depoeited  in  the  bank,  and  can  omy  be  with- 
drawn on  the  warrant  of  the  president  of  the  or^^anization  and  the  resident  trustee. 
Q.  Are  the  bonds  individual  bonds? — A.  Individual  bonds;  and  the  president, 
secnretary,  treasurer,  and  trustees  of  the  national  lodge  are  all  under  bond. 

Q.  (^  Mr.  North.)  Do  you  tlnnk  the  incorporation  of  trades  unions  would 
tend  more  to  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturers  than  the  employees? — ^A.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  a  matter  of  much  benefit  to  the  manufacturers.  I  think  it 
would  canse,  possibly,  a  f^reat  deal  more  trouble. 
Q.  Litigation?— A.  Litigation,  and  would  not  really  do  anv  good  to  either  party. 
Q.  What  are  the  relations  between  the  union  labor  and  the  nonunion  labor  in 
your  organization? — A.  We  organize  them  wherever  we  can.  We  establish  a 
scale  of  wages,  and  as  a  consequence  make  it  desirable  for  everybody  to  apply,  so 
that  they  can  receive  that  scale  of  wages. 

Q.  Do  the  nonunion  employees  usually  receive  the  union  scale  of  wages? — A. 
No.  As  a  rule  they  are  below  it,  and  of  course  they  are  desirious  to  organize  to 
secure  those  wages;  then,  in  addition  to  that,  we  have  our  rules  and  regulations 
governing  the  work,  such  as  the  manner  and  time  of  taking  weight  by  the 
employers,  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  displayed  to  the  men  so  thev  will 
know  what  tonnage  they  have.  The  prices  are  all  based  on  that,  and  that  is 
another  very  essential  feature. 

O.  Come  now  to  the  question  of  strikes?— A.  Strikes  in  our  organization,  and 
I  tnink  my  experience  with  the  Federation,  of  which  I  was  on  the  board,  for  a 
bme  shows  it  as  well,  largely  come  from  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  some  employers 
to  pay  the  ruling  rate  of  wages  set  by  the  organizations. 

Q.  What  has  Been  the  usual  result  of  strikes  in  your  organization?— A.  Some 
of  them  are  lost;  some  are  won. 
Q.  Has  the  net  result  been  beneficial?— A.  Yes;  undoubtedly.    The  fact  is,  each 
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year  we  meet  the  employers  and  sign  the  scale  for  the  year.  This  is  done  throtiKii 
organized  labor.  The  mannfactarers  do  not  come  to  us  and  ask  ns  to  sign  the 
scales.  We  ask  them  to  sig^n  the  scales.  Every  scale  that  is  signed,  to  mv  mind, 
so  far  as  effect  is  concerned,  is  practically  a  strike  won,  because  it  settles  that 
question  on  which  there  was  a  contention;  and  if  the  power  to  strike  and  the  feax 
of  strike  were  not  known  to  exist  none  of  these  scales  would  be  signed.  This  is  a 
theoretical  strike,  perhaps.  The  actual  strikes  I  think  show  a  larger  proportion 
won  than  lost — ^very  much  larger. 

Q.  What  methods  have  been  employed? — ^A.  Our  methods  are  simply  to  with- 
hold our  skill  from  them  until  such  time,  as  they  agree  to  i>ay  those  wages;  ancl 
we  also  advise  others  not  to  take  employment  there  unless  they  receive  those 
wages. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  attempted  a  sympathetic  strike  in  your  organization? — ^A. 
There  were  one  or  two  instances  in  which  a  company  owned  several  mills.  They 
agreed  to  pay  the  ruling  prices  in  one  of  their  mills,  but  refused  in  the  other  mills. 
Where  the  refusal  was  made  the  employees  struck.  To  the  minds  of  the  men 
it  was  only  a  question  until  the  same  prices  would  prevail  in  the  other  mills,  and 
as  a  consequence  they  have  come  out  in  8upix>rt  of  tnose  striking.  That  is  hardly- 
sympathetic,  while  it  is  to  some  degree;  but  that  is  the  only  sjrmpathetic  strike 
we  have  had. 

Q.  Have  you  felt  in  your  industry  the  effects  of  the  imi>ortation  of  foreign 
labor  under  contract  or  otherwise? — A.  Very  much.  We  find  in  every  instance 
where  we  have  strikes  foreign  labor  is  brought  in  to  take  the  places  of  our  work- 
ingmen  if  it  can  be  secured.  There  are  a  number  of  instances  in  which  contract 
labor  has  been  brought  in. 

Q.  From  abroad?— A.  Yes.  We  had  knowledge  that  it  was  contract  labor,  but 
under  the  law  it  is  pretty  hard  to  prove;  but  there  were  several  instances  in 
which  they  were  sent  back  in  which  actual  proof  was  gotten. 

Has  a  strike  ever  been  defeated  in  that  way? — ^A.  Yes;  a  number  of  times. 
(Bv  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  In  what  years  were  you  able  to  win  strikes  a^inst  this 

[ux  of  contraci  labor. — A.  In  1892  and  1898  there  were  two  notable  instances. 

Q.  What  effect  do  you  think  the  contract-labor  laws  of  the  country  now 
have? — ^A.  I  think  they  are  of  little  value,  for  the  reason  that  they  do  not  seem  to 
be  able  to  discover  contracts.  I  have  had  several  instances  in  which  I  tried  to 
return  men  who  came  over  here,  and  had  every  evidence  I  thought  was  necessary, 
but  failed  in  it.  The  courts  decided  against  us;  not  evidence  enough.  The 
trouble  with  the  law  is  that  you  must  get  the  contract  and  evidence  to  tne  effect 
that  the  contract  was  made,  and  that  is  very  hard  to  do  when  people  are 
rehearsed  for  it  beforehand. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Could  you  make  any  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of 
that  law? — ^A.  I  have  never  studied  the  question  enough  to  make  satisfactory 
suggestions.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Lodge  bill  had  a  great  many  good  qualifi- 
cations in  that  respect.  I  think  probably  the  best  plan  would  be  to  not  permit 
any  immigration  or  that  kind  unless  it  comes  tiirou^h  a  consul  on  the  other  side. 
The  consul  examines  thoroughly  into  the  case.  It  is  the  only  way  I  can  see  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  determine  very  closely  and  at  the  same  time  not  interfere 
with  ordinary  travel  from  one  country  to  another. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  think  there  is  hope  of  remedying  the  law 
through  consular  inspection? — A.  My  belief  comes  very  largely  from  my  acquaint- 
ance with  the  customs  plan  of  operation.  In  there  I  see  a  very  effective  system 
of  collecting  customs,  and  consuls,  of  course,  must  test  invoices,  and  are  continu- 
ally making  examinations  there,  discovering  prices  of  articles  and  most  minute 
details  of  all  kinds,  and  it  leads  me  to  think  that  the  thing  would  work  very  well 
in  reference  to  immigration. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  mediation  and  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of 
disputes? — ^A.  In  regard  to  arbitration  I  have  a  paper  which  I  think  will  explain 
my  ideas.     [Reading.] 

*  *  The  incompleteness  of  arbitration  as  now  applied  does  not  warrant  its  advocacy 
as  a  means  of  settling  labor  disputes.  To  submit  a  question  to  arbitration  means, 
to  our  mind  at  least,  that  the  award  in  the  case  is  compulsory.  If  it  is  not,  the 
question  has  simply  been  submitted  to  a  conference  committee  or  board,  and  the 
award  becomes  a  conference  finding,  with  all  the  defects  inherent  in  a  finding  by 
persons  not  in  full  possession  of  all  the  minute  circuipstances  and  conditions  that 
can  and  do  surround  a  question  in  dispute. 

**  Differences  between  capital  and  labor  or  employer  and  employee  are  necessa- 
rily of  a  family  nature.  In  the  greater  number  of  cases  when  a  question  is  pre- 
sented to  a  board  of  arbitration  it  is  a  culmination  of  a  long  list  of  smaller  unbear- 
able abuses  practiced  by  either  or  both  sides,  and  an  award  without  a  full  expres- 
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sion  and  understanding  on  the  many  differences  responsible  for  the  trouble  is 
neither  acceptable  to  the  disputants  nor  of  long  duration  if  adopted. 

'*  Conference  committee*  with  conciliatory  powers,  in  practice  between  the  iron 
and  steel  workers  and  the  manufacturers,  as  m  many  other  branches  of  industry, 
brings  a  committee  of  both  sides  together;  the  troublesome  features  are  fully  ven- 
tilated, and  intelligent  argument  impells  concession  of  fairness  on  both  sides, 
wnen  an  adjustment  of  differences  is  arrived  at  the  consolation  of  settling  our 
own  affairs  makes  peace  doubly  assured. 

^'  We  do  not  presume  to  infer  that  members  of  the  conciliatory  conmiittee  always 
agree. 

* '  It  is  an  evident  fact  that  they  do  not  always  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which 
they  meet.  Human  nature,  even  in  this  advanced  age,  often  prompts  a  call  of 
might  to  its  aid  to  compel  an  enforcement  of  desires. 

"  Esi)ecially  is  this  the  case  if  there  is  a  real  or  apparent  weakness  on  one  of  the 
sides,  or  if  a  trade  condition  exists  that  would  tend  to  turn  the  tide  in  one  or  the 
other's  favor.  In  such  cases  comes  the  real  need  of  arbitration  with  full  and  law- 
ful powers  to  enforce  awards. 

''The  peaceful  interests  of  a  community  are  alwajrs  i>aramount  to  those  of  bel- 
ligerents. The  compelling  of  an  individual  to  sacrifice  his  home  and  break  the 
social  relations  of  himself  and  family  is  as  important  to  him,  and  in  some  degree 
to  the  welfare  of  the  community,  as  are  the  interests  of  the  owner  of  the  mill, 
mine,  or  workshop.  As  we  are  able  to  enact  laws  and  appoint  powers  to  restrain 
every  other  abuse  or  difference  between  man  and  man  and  interest  and  interest, 
why  is  it  not  possible  and  ecjuitable  to  enact  laws  which  make  compulsory  the 
siibmission  to  lawfully  constituted  boards  appointed  to  make  awards  in  cases  of 
the  multiform  differences  that  arise  between  capital  and  labor?  To  show  a  dispo- 
sition of  fairness  we  will  meet  opposition  hcufway,  waive  for  the  moment  the 
question  of  compulsory  award  ana  modify  our  plan  of  action  to  make  it  refer  only 
to  compulsion  in  the  examination  of  causes  oi  difficulties.  Arbitration  as  a  sys- 
tem loses  none  of  its  efficiency  in  so  doing  and  has  the  added  advantage  of  check- 
ing the  tide  of  objection.  There  could  be  no  tenable  arg[ument  waged  against  the 
forcing  of  a  mere  eiqmsition  of  responsibilities,  and  with  a  board  possessed  of 
power  to  compel  complete  evidence  from  both  sides,  compulsory  awards  would 
probably  never  be  necessary.  An  award  made  in  this  manner  would  be  almost  as 
mandatory  as  its  enforcement  by  a  law.  The  natural  desire  of  honest,  peace- 
loving  workmen  for  employment  would  ensure  their  acceptance  of  the  decision 
and  would  act  as  a  coercion  to  those  who  might  not  be.  disposed  to  be  fair.  The 
invested  interests  of  the  employer  would  .insure  his  acceptance,  with  the  incon- 
trovertible fact  before  him  that  an  unbiased  tribunal  had  placed  him  on  the  same 
plane  with  his  competitor  and  that  his  refusal  to  acquiesce  would  invite  the  dis- 
pleasure of  every  law-abiding  citizen. 

''  The  mistaken  policy  now  enforced  of  resorting  to  strikes  on  the  one  side  and 
lockouts  on  the  other  because  of  favorable  or  unfavorable  circumstances  of  trade 
or  men;  of  a  market  replete  with  surplus  labor  or  depleted  of  material  would  be 
avoided,  and  a  long-drawn-out  contention  for  supremacy  with  all  the  attendant 
embitterment  would  be  of  the  past. 

*' We  do  not  advocate  arbitration  so  much  as  a  mere  means  of  settling  labor 
disputes  as  we  put  it  forward  with  the  idea  that  ther'adoption  of  the  above  plan 
would  do  away  with  even  the  necessity  of  arbitration.  Compulsion  in  the  exam- 
ination into  causes  is  the  chief  point.  Men  would  not  demand  imjustly  if  they 
knew  this  certainty  of  exposure.  Employers  do  not  court  a  careful  examination 
of  their  books  if  it  is  certain  to  show  the  injustice  of  their  demand.  Lockouts 
and  strikes  are  inaugurated  because  one  side  or  the  other  feels  a  sense  of  comi)el- 
linglx)wer.  It  the  oi)eration  of  this  plan  would  show  the  plain  duplicity  of  the 
act,  then  the  desire  would  be  controverted  by  one  of  peace." 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  North.  )  Have  you  ever  resorted  to  the  State  law  in  Pennsylvania?— 
A.  We  asked  for  the  reference  of  one  particular  difficulty  we  had  to  the  State 
laws,  but  the  other  side  did  not  agree  to  it,  and  under  the  State  laws  of  Pennsyl- 
vania it  requires  the  assent  of  both  sides. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  experience  under  the  State  law  in  Pennsylvania? — 
A.  No.    They  have  a  law  in  Ohio. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Is  compulsory  arbitration  provided  for  in  Pennsylvania?— 
A.  It  is  if  both  sides  consent  to  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Do  you  think  compulsory  arbitration  is  a  possibility? — ^A. 
I  only  believe  in  compulsory  evidence,  and  show  that  very  strongly  in  that  paper. 
I  do  not  believe  anything  else  is  possible. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  experience  with  injunctions? — ^A.  Yes,  considerable; 
very  much  oftener  than  we  desired  to. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  What  is  the  nsosd  policy  or  means  that  yon  employ  in 
your  organization  to  meet  with  the  employers  to  avoid  strikes?— A.  We  appoint 
committees,  and  that  is  set  forth  very  clearly  in  oilr  constitution.  Of  coai-se, 
first  we  hold  oar  convention  and  formulate  our  scales,  etc.,  and  go  over  selling 
prices;  and  we  have  rules  for  the  composition  anu  methods  of  holding  confer- 
ences.   I  will  read  you  several  of  the  rules. 

Q.  Do  you  use  arbitration?— A.  We  call  it  conciliation.  We  go  over  the  matter, 
of  course,  of  the  materitd  and  market  conditions,  and  the  work,  and  all  that  kiii<3 
of  thing,  and  finally  determine  among  ourselves  what  is  a  fair  price. 

Cj.  In  case  of  trouble  in  a  prospective  strike,  does  the  lower  body  have  the  rig^lit 
of  appeal  to  the  general  body,  or  can  they  settle  it  themselves? — A.  Our  rules  pro- 
vide as  follows  [reading] : 

'*  Rule  10, — In  the  event  of  one  or  more  of  the  divisional  conference  commit- 
tees arriving  at  a  settlement,  and  the  other  or  others  failing  to  do  so,  the  General 
Conference  Committee  shtJl  meet  and  strive  to  affect  a  settlement.  If  after 
meeting  the  manufacturers  in  general  conference  they  find  themselves  imable  to 
secure  agreement  to  the  scale,  the  i)oints  in  dispute  and  upon  which  disagree- 
ment arose  shall  be  submitted  (accompanied  bvsuch  explanation  as  will  folly 
present  the  points  of  difference  existing,  and  such  other  statements  as  will  sho^v' 
the  gravity  of  the  situation)  to  the  sublodges,  they  to  vote  upon  the  points  in 
dispute.  In  the  event  of  the  then  scale  year  terminating  and  new  scale  year  hav- 
ing commenced  and  ho  general  settlement  having  yet  l^n  reached,  the  division 
or  divisions  that  may  have  secured  agreement  are  to  resume  work  x>ending  the 
result  of  the  sublodges'  action  on  the  question  or  questions  in  dispute." 

It  requires  a  two-thirds  vote  to  sustain  the  division. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Will  you  give  us  your  experience  in  regard  to  injunc- 
tions?— A.  Our  exi)erience  has  been  in  a  number  of  instances  that  when  we  have 
strikes,  in  case  men  come  to  take  employment,  our  men  who  are  not  working  will 
attempt  to  talk  with  them  about  tne  conditions  and  explain.  We  find  that  a 
very  effective  way  of  keeping  men  from  taking  employment  unless  the  scale 
prices  were  paid;  because  these  men  are  brought,  in  most  instances,  from  other 
parts  of  the  country,  or  perhaps  from  the  other  side  of  the  water,  and  the  truth 
IS  not  told  them  of  the  existmg  conditions;  consequently,  as  soon  as  we  get  an 
opix)rtunity  to  talk  to  them  and  explain  that  there  is  trouble,  they  will,  rather 
than  take  employment,  go  back  to  where  they  came  from.  We  find  that  when 
we  are  inducing  men  to  do  that,  there  is  always  an  inclination  on  the  part  of  the 
other  side  to  defeat  us  in  meeting  these  men,  and  a  complaint  is  usually  taken 
immediately  to  the  courts  and  an  mjunction  asked  against  us.  These  injunctions 
read  very  broadly — ^meeting  more  than  one  in  number,  on  any  highway,  by-ways, 
alleys,  lanes,  etc.  In  that  way  they  secure  a  pretty  tight  board  fence  around  us. 
The  next  step,  in  case  we  still  persist  in  ti'ying  to  see  men,  even  though  we  do  not 
come  within  the  radius  of  the  place,  is  to  make  a  statement,  and  there  is  always 
somebody  willing  to  go  and  swear  to  the  fact,  that  we  have  violated  the  injunc- 
tion. All  kinds  of  evidence  is  brought  up  against  us,  and  that  injuction  is  made 
permanent. 

■  One  instance  I  remember,  in  Pittsburg,  that  happened  a  few  years  ago,  will 
demonstrate  what  a  judge  can  do  and  wluit,  if  he  is  so  inclined,  he  does  do.  In 
this  particular  case  a  man  was  charged  with  attackmg  men  after  an  injunction 
was  issued  against  him.  He  was  broup^ht  in  to  be  heard.  It  was  proved  satisfac- 
torily that  the  man  was  in  bed  at  the  time,  sick;  proven  satisfactorily  to  our  men, 
because  we  knew  he  was  there.  When  the  evidence  was  being  given  the  most  of 
the  men  who  were  working  and  who  were  brought  in  evidence  could  not  sx>eak 
the  English  language;  they  had  interpreters  for  them.  But  among  others  was  a 
colored  man.  The  question  was  asked  him  by  one  of  the  counsel  whether  there 
was  any  one  of  the  strikers  in  the  room  whom  he  had  seen  in  that  particular  bor- 
ough at  that  time.  He  looked  around  and  saw  a  man  standing  by  the  side  of  me 
at  the  back  end  of  the  court  room— a  man  who  was  one  of  the  best  Christians  I 
ever  met — ^strictly  a  conscientious,  reli^ous  man  who  remained  at  home  all  the 
time  in  the  evenmg,  who  would  not  violate  the  law  or  even  go  to  the  extent  of 
talking  to  b  man  and  asking  him  not  to  take  his  place  because  he  was  one  of  those 
who  believe  in  **  actual  hands  off."  He  had  been  a  member  of  our  organization. 
The  colored  man  said,  **  I  know  only  one  man  whom  I  ever  saw  up  there,  and  that 
is  that  gentleman  back  there  " (naming  him) .  The  judge  on  the  bench  immediately 
said,  "Who  is  that?  Who  is  that?  "  He  named  him  again.  "Are  you  one  of  the 
strikers?^'  He  got  out  the  paper  and  immediately  made  out  a  restraining  order 
against  that  man  in  the  court  room.  He  was  immediately  placed  in  a  position 
where  they  could  charge  him  with  anything,  and  he  would  oe  incriminated  until 
he  could  clear  himself.    It  is  a  very  simple  instrument.    The  fact  is,  anybody 
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(xrald  charge  you  with  violating  it  and  you  must  prove  that  you  were  not  gtulty, 
no  matter  where  yon  were  nor  how  difficult  it  may  be,  or  else  you  are  incrimi- 
nated.   That  is  tne  evil  I  see  in  the  injunction. 

Q.  It  reverses  the  situation? — ^A.  Reverses  the  situation,  and  then  it  is  used  so 
often.  There  seems  to  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  an  injunction.  It  is  used 
promiscuously. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Is  that  in  the  State  courts  or  the  United  States  courts?— 
A.  That  was  in  the  State  court. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Are  these  injunctions  very  common  in  case  of  a  strike? — 
A.  In  western  Pennsylvania  they  are  as  thick  as  tax  notices.  Of  course  we  have 
a  F^LTt  of  the  State  (western  Pennsylvania)  that,  I  suppose,  has  had  more  labor 
difficulties  than  any  other  place  in  the  United  States,  because  of  the  nature  of  our 
industries  there  and  the  kind  of  men  that  work  in  them.  It  is  very  hard,  slavish 
work;  reauires  a  gn^eat  deal  of  hard  exertion,  and  brings  into  the  business  nothing 
but  very  forcible  men. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Were  they  used  in  Pennsylvania  befoie  they  were  used 
in  Chicago  in  the  Debs  strike? — A.  Very  often. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  Are  the  judges  in  Pennsylvania  selected  by  the  people  or  by 
the  legislature?— ^A.  They  are  supposed  to  be  elected  by  the  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.).  Please  explain  the  operation  of  the  sliding  wage  scale 
in  your  trade? — ^A.  I  have  prepared  a  i>aper  covering  that  question,  and  I  will  fol- 
low^  it  with  a  comparison  of  scale  rates  and  the  prices  smce  the  beginning  of 
iron  work  in  Pittsburg  in  1837  to  June,  1897.  It  gives  the  wages  in  the  principal 
department,  by  which  all  others  are  jgovemed,  and  the  selling  price  of  the  article 
on  which  it  is  based.     (Beading:) 

"^  The  diversities  of  wages  and  methods  of  payment  to  the  working  classes  for 
labor  of  the  present  century  are  so  complex  that  it  would  require  much  study  of 
each  trade  and  calling  in  each  part  of  the  country  to  get  at  the  origin  of  the 
oontroUing  cause  of  the  present  wa^es. 

"A  part  of  the  ftmctions  of  orgamzed  labor  is  to  arrange  a  specific  price  for 
labor  for  each  position  and  the  material  or  ware  worked,  and  to  curtail  the  sup- 
ply of  labor  so  far  as  possible  except  at  this  specified  price.  The  demand  for 
labor  controls  the  employer  to  a  large  degree  in  tne  acceptance  of  the  price  estab- 
lished by  organized  labor;  but  if  the  trade  or  localitv  be  unorganized,  the  natural 
law  of  snpplsr  and  demand  asserts  full  sway,  and  the  necessities  of  starving 
humanity  during  times  of  depression  and  a  surplus  of  labor  alone  forms  the  basis 
of  mininium  of  wage,  while  m  times  of  prosperity  the  necessity  of  the  enlployer 
fixes  the  maximum.  The  simple  idea  of  giving  and  getting  employment  at  a 
stated  sum  per  day,  without  specific  agreement  as  to  time  and  continuance,  gives 
assurance  to  neither  employer  or  employee.  The  employer  may  attempt  to  reduce 
wages  at  any  time  that  conditions  or  climatic  changes  are  favorable,  and  may 
refuse  to  advance  the  wages  when  prosperity  warrants  him  in  doing  so.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  employee  may  demand  better  pay  when  conditions  mav  not  war- 
rant it,  or  on  the  eve  of  a  depression  in  prices.  In  fact,  he  is  quite  likely  to  do 
so,  as  he  judges  of  ability  to  get  more  by  past  prosperity  rather  than  by  considering 
the  future. 

"Fixing  wages  for  a  period  of  time  by  agreement,  while  being  in  advance  of 
the  system  just  described,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  i)ermit  unwarrantable  demands 
by  either,  does  not  give  the  possibility  of  sharing  in  prosperity  by  the  workman 
.  when  the  advancea  price  or  the  article  warrants  the  payment  of  a  better  wage; 
and  a  system  that  does  not  give  a  share  of  prosperity  to  those  who  create  tne 
wealth  of  the  land  as  well  as  those  who  hold  the  wealth,  certainly  can  not  be 
reconunended  as  the  means  of  harmony. 

*' Sliding  scales,  as  they  have  been  termed,  are,  in  our  estimation,  a  step  in 
advance  of  any  system  now  in  use.  The  wages  of  the  iron  and  steel  worker  have 
been  based  on  and  determined  by  this  plan  since  1866,  and  in  fact  the  iron  and 
steel  workers  claim  to  be  the  pioneers  of  the  sliding-scale  system.  As  a  test  of  its 
efficiency,  when  fair  employers  are  concerned,  we  recall  to  mind  some  of  the  most 
successful  firms  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade  that  have  been  treating  with  labor  in 
this  wsiy  during  all  that  period  and  who  x)articipated  in  drawing  up  the  conditions 
of  the  nrst  sliding  scale. 

"Shice  its  first  adoption  by  the  iron  and  steel  workers,  new  features  have  been 
introduced  from  time  to  time,  as  it  was  necessary  to  adjust  the  system  to  new 
conditions  as  they  arose.  Under  this  system  of  shding  scale  a  rate  of  wages  is 
agreed  ux)on  for  each  xK)8ition,  to  be  governed  by  the  scale,  and  then  a  selling  price 
for  the  material  is  selected  as  being  a  fair  minimum  price  while  that  particular 
rate  of  wages  is  paid ;  a  percentage  of  advance  in  the  selling  price  of  material  is 
then  listed  as  requiring  a  slight  x>ercentage  of  advance  in  the  wages  of  the  men  in 
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the  several  positions.  The  ratio  of  advance  in  wages  is  thus  listed  with  the 
advance  in  material  until  the  probable  highest  figare  the  material  will  sell  at  has 
been  reached.  A  corresponding  reduction  of  wages  is  agreed  to  as  the  material 
recedes  in  price.  But  a  minimum  price  is  agreeid  to  as  representing  a  stopping: 
point  in  the  decline  in  wages,  and  although  the  employer  is  free  to  sell  his  mate- 
rial lower  than  the  minimum,  he  is  not  permitted  a  further  reduction  in  wages. 
Certainly  there  can  be  no  plan  more  equitable  than  one  under  which,  when  the 
price  of  material  or  goo^  goes  up,  tue  laborer's  wages  advance  as  well;  and  if 
prices  fall,  he  shares  in  the  decline.  But  to  adopt  this  system  without  establisli- 
ing  a  minimum  to  its  downward  tendency  shifts  the  effect  described  in  disorgan- 
ized trades  and  localities  from  advantage  taken  of  necessity  to  advantage  taJcen 
because  of  competition  in  trade,  or,  in  other  words,  from  wanton  attack  to  com- 
petitive manipulation. 

*'  Experience  in  the  sliding  scale  has  taught  that  a  cheapening  in  price  may  be 
the  means  of  enhancing  the  profit  of  the  employer  and  reducing  the  wages  of 
laborers  at  one  and  the  same  time,  unless  proper  safeguards  are  embodied.  As  an 
instance  of  this,  the  discovery  of  the  great  steel  ore  mines  in  the  Masaba  and 
other  ranges  of  mountains  in  the  Northwest  has  had  a  verv  decided  effect  in 
reducing  the  price  of  both  steel  and  iron.  This  is  due  to  tne  fact  that  before 
these  discoveries  were  made  steel  ore  was  not  found  in  plenty  and  was  expensive 
to  mine  and  haul.  These  new  mines  were  easily  operated  and  created  an  abun- 
dance of  ore  in  market,  introduced  new  and  improved  methods  of  handling,  created 
competition  in  the  hauling  lines  and  built  new  ones,  and  gave  to  ore  buyers  a 
cheaper  material.  This  enabled  the  manufacturers  to  convert  this  cheaper  ore 
into  pig  iron  and  sell  to  the  steel  or  iron  rolling  mills  and  yet  retain  their  former 
margin  or  even  a  greater  margin,  as  it  suited  them,  to  give  to  the  consumer  or 
not  the  benefit  of  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  ore.  The  same  rule  can  be  carried 
on  the  manufacturer  who  purchases  the  pi^  iron  and  transforms  it  into  steel  or 
iron,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  sliding  scale,  by  reason  of  the  cheapening  of  the 
article,  would  of  necessitv  reduce  wages  to  the  minimum  established.  And  were 
there  none  established,  the  wage-earner  would  be  reduced  to  the  extreme  limit 
governed  by  the  prosperity  of  the  employer. 

**One  of  the  advantages,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  chief  advantages,  of  the  sliding 
scale  system  is  the  bringing  together  of  employer  and  employee  in  conference  and 
discussion  of  trade,  duties,  conditions,  prospects,  and  ability  to  pay  a  fair  wage. 
The  intricacies  and  details  of  the  sliding  scale  required  full  investigation  into  all 
thes^  points  and  many  others.  After  all,  it  is  the  getting  together  ef  enaployer 
and  employee  with  fair  intentions  that  cultivates  reason  on  both  sides.  We  are 
loth  to  believe  the  oft  repeated  assertion  that  capital  ahd  labor  are  at  war,  but 
the  greater  strangers  they  continue  the  more  each  is  convinced  that  the  other  is 
ant^onistic  to  it.  Hands  can  not  be  clasx)ed  that  are  not  extended,  and  com- 
panions are  not  made  of  people  who  never  meet. 

"  It  is  not  true,  as  is  sometimes  asserted,  that  during  late  years  workmen  are 
becoming  unreasonable  in  their  demands,  hence  the  alleged  increase  of  strikes. 
The  workman  of  to-day  is  simply  asserting  his  rights  that  i>ossibly  before  he  did 
not  clearly  see,  but  which  now  are  plain  to  him.  Wages  based  on  cost  of  things 
produced,  sliding  scales,  and  kindred  arrangements  of  wages,  by  which  the  work- 
man for  self -protection  is  compelled  to  watch  market  values,  have  been  among 
the  mighty  influences  that  have  given  us  a  working  class  who  know  their  rights 
and  who  at  all  times  stand  ready  to  defend  them  with  reason. 

Failing  to  secure  justice  in  this  way,  they  prefer  to  walk  from  the  workshop 
than  to  stultify  themselves  by  acquiescence  to  injustice." 

CompaTimn  of  scale,  selling  rate,  and  material  for  past  years. 
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Compariaon  of  wcale,  a^ing  rate,  and  matonol  fi>r  patt  yeatv — Continned. 
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Comparison  of  scale,  selling  rate,  and  material  for  past  years — Contmned. 


1 

Month. 

Selling 

price 

Dar 

iron 

per  ton. 

Pud- 
dling 
rates. 

Bar 

mill 
heating 

and 
rolling. 

Selling 
price 
24  G. 

sheet. 

Rolling 

•price 

24  a. 

sheet. 

Tin 
plate 

boxIC, 
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weight. 

Boiling 
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weight. 

1875 

November ... 

$66.00 
66.00 
66.00 

$5.50 
4.75 
4.75 
6.00 
5.00 
6.00 
6.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
6.00 
5.00 
5.00 
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6.50 
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6.60 
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5.50 
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Ctnnparison  of  scale,  seUing  rate^  and  material  for  past  years — Contintted. 


1 

Month. 
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price 
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per  ton. 
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.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 

$3.00 
2.90 
2.90 
2.85 
2.86 
2L85 
2.85 
2.85 
2.85 
2.86 
2.85 
2.85 
2.86 
2.86 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.85 
2.85 
2.85 
2.85 
2.86 
2.96 
&00 
8.00 
8.00 
&00 
3.00 
2.80 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.80 
2.75 
2.75 
2.70 
2.70 
2,70 
2.80 
2.85 
2.85 
2.85 
2.86 
2.80 
2.60 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.86 
2.90 
2.05 
3.00 
3.00 
8.00 
2.90 
2.90 
2.86 
2.85 
2.85 
2.86 
2.85 
2.86 
2.86 
2.86 
2.80 

$8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
&00 
&00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.(M) 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8,00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 

Angturt 

Sept'enihe'r 

October 

IfoTember 

^^ocember. ............ 

1885 

■JanYiAry 

TVhmiiry 

'KPik.TXjh      ....      .   - 

April 

^^....: 

June 

Jiiiy--- 

AngQ^     

gqpfepim'ber 

October 

Ifovember 

December 

1888 

PelxmaW 

Mm^T)    ' 

April 

^- --- 

June,  .^„ .,.™.  ,     ...  . 

July 

RgCTorobor 

October 

It'ovember 

liie'^nri'hAr    

1887 

JfinTif^ry.   . 

Mf^Tch    ' 

April 

Mmy 

June ^ 

Jnly 

Ansnifft ,     ... 

84«I%A*nhAr 

Oc^ber 

Novwnb^^r 

December 

1888 

Jftn^i^ry, ..... 

Marrh  . .' 

April 

fiSy.:...:.::....:. .:. 

Jniie r     

Jnly 

Aufhiirt .- ,           .  . 

fVi^ternbAi*           

October  ._ 

Vmvpnnb^r  .            

December , 

1889 

Janaiiry ,  .... 

Mi&vx*^    ' 

April 

ItfAjr 

Jnne 

Jnly 

Aninist .....     ,-  -  ,  -    - 

September . . ,    - - 

October 

l^orember 

December --  - 

18P0 

14.72 
4.61 
4.46 
4.89 
4.85 
4.89 
4.45 
4.65 

5.17^ 

6.41 

6.41 

5.25 

6.84 

$5.80 

Febmiiry  ..... 

6.80 

MATch    ' 

5.30 

Amdl 

mI^.::::::::: 

6.80 

June -  

6.80 

July 

6.80 

6.80 

Beirtember 

6.80 

Q^^Mt 

6.80 

MTovember  , .  - 

5.80 

December  r..-^ 

5.80 

1801 

Jannary 

6.80 
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Compariaon  of  sccUe,  aeUing  rate,  and  material  for  past  years — Continned. 


1891 


1802 


1803 


1894 


1805 


1896 


1807 


Month. 


February  . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Ansust 

September . 

October 

November  . 
December. . 

January 

February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Augnist 

September . 

October 

November  . 
December. . 

January 

February  . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Auffust 

September . 

October 

November . 
December. . 

Jtmuary 

February  . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Auffust 

September . 
October  . . . 
November  . 
December.. 

January 

February  .. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 
October  — 
November  . 
December . . 
January — 
February  . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 

October  

November  . 
December. . 
January — 
February  .. 

March 

April 

May 

June 


Selling 

■ 

price 

Pud- 

bar 

dling 

iron 

rates. 

per  ton. 

$1.80 

^.50 

1.75 

6.50 

1.70 

6.60 

1.70 

6.60 

1.70 

6.50 

1.70 

5.60 

1.66 

6.60 

1.66 

5.50 

1.66 

6.60 

1.66 

6.60 

1.66 

6.60 

1.65 

5.60 

1.65 

6.60 

1.60 

5.60 

1.60 

6.60 

1.60 

5.60 

1.60 

6.60 

1.60 

6.50 

1.60 

6-60 

1.60 

6.60 

1.60 

6.60 

1.60 

6.60 

1.60 

6.50 

1.60 

5.60 

1.60 

6.60 

1.60 

6.60 

1.60 

6.60 

1.65 

6.60 

1.56 

6.50 

1.56 

6.00 

1.66 

6.00 

1.50 

6.00 

1.50 

6.00 

1.50 

4.75 

1.47 

4.75 

1.82 

4.75 

1.25 

4.75 

1.25 

4.75 

1.26 

4.00 

1.17 

4.00 

1.10 

4.00 

1.10 

4.00 

1.10 

4.00 

1.07 

4.00 

1.01 

4.00 

.96 

4.00 

.96 

4.00 

1.00 

4.00 

1.00 

4.00 

1.00 

4.00 

1.00 

4.00 

1.05 

4.00 

1.16J 

4.00 

1.16} 

4.00 

1.22 

4.26 

1.83} 

4.25 

1.85 

4.25 

1.86 

4.25 

1.81i 

4.25 

1.16 

4.25 

1.15 

4.25 

1.10 

4.00 

1.10 

4.00 

1.10 

4.00 

1.10 

4.00 

1.10 

4.50 

1.10 

4.60 

1.10 

4.50 

1.10 

4.60 

1.10 

4.60 

1.15 

4.60 

1.13 

4.50 

1.10 

4.50 

1.10 

4.50 

1.01 

4.50 

.981 

4.50 

.90 

4.60 

1 

Bar 
mUl 

heating 
and 

rolling. 

10.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.68 
.63 
.68 
.63 
.63 
.63 
.63 
.63 
.63 
.63 


.68 

.56 

.56 

.56 

.56 

.56 

.56 

.66 

.66 

.66 

.66 

.66 

.66 

.66 

.66 

.66 

.66 

.56 

.66 

.56 

.56 

.56 

.56 

.56 

.56 

.60tv 

.6&A 

.59A 


Selling 
price 
24  O. 
sheet. 


,56, 


12.80 
2.80 
2.80 
2.80 
2.80 
2.80 
2.75 
2.75 
2.75 
2.75 
2.60 
2. 09 
2.60 
2.66 
2.65 
2.66 
2.65 
2.56 
2.66 
2.55 
2.70 
2.70 
2.75 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.65 
2.65 


2. 
2. 
2. 


65 
66 
.60 
2.60 
2.67 
2.62 
2.37 
2.30 
2.30 
2.30 
2.30 
2.80 
2.30 
2.30 
2.30 
2.26 
2.26 
2.26 
2.25 
2.25 
2.26 
2.16 
2.07 
2.17 
2.27 
2.42 
2.60 
2.60 
2.46 
2.46 
2.37 
2.23 
2.13 
2.06 
2.10 
2.16 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.07 
2.05 
1.96 
1.86 
1.80 
1.76 


Boiling 
prico 
24  G. 
sheet. 


18.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
7.20 
7.20 
7,20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 


7. 
7. 
7. 
7. 
7. 
7 


20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
7.34 
7.34 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 


Tin 

plate 

boxIC, 

full 
weight. 

$5.41 
5.35 
6.23 
5.10 
6.30 
5.28 
5.35 
5.a7i 
5.32 
5.25 
5.25 
5.25 
5.25 
5.'25 
5.25 
6.25 
6.25 
6.25 
6.20 
6.18 
6.20 
6.45 
6.60 
5.86 
6.36 
5.36 
5.50 
5.50 
6.42 
5.30 
6.25 
6.20 
6.27i 
6.32 
6.30 
6.26 
6.28 
5.20 
5.18 
6.16 
6.14 
6.12i 
6.12 
4.71* 
4.09i 
4.10 
4.00 
8.96 
8.87i 
3.80 
a80 
8.80 
8.80 
3.82i 
8.90 
3.95 
4.00 
3.92i 
3.80 
4.00 
3.93 
8.80 
8.70 
8.55 
a55 
8.66 
a60 
&68 
a66 
3.63 
a65 
a  55 

a23 
a  17* 
a88 
a84 
a66 


Bolllacr 

IC, 

full 
weight. 


6.80 
6.30 
5.30 
5.30 
6.30 
6.30 
6.30 
5.30 
5.30 
6.30 
6.30 
5.30 
5.30 
6.30 
6.30 
5.30 
5.30 

5.30 
6.30 
5.30 
6.30 
5.30 
6.30 
6.30 
6.30 
5.30 
5.30 
6.30 
5.30 
6.30 
6.30 
6.30 
5.30 
5.30 
6.30 
6.30 
6.30 
6.30 
5.30 
6.30 
5.30 
5.30 
6.30 
5.30 
6.30 
5.30 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.60 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.90 
4.60 
4.  SO 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.60 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.60 
4.60 
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The  first  general  guide,  hoop  and  cotton-tie  mill  scale  for  the  Pittsburg  district 
mras  made  April  2, 1872,  and  the  base  price  was  $4  per  ton  on  a  4|-cent  card  rate, 
with  a  minimum  card  rate  of  2^  cents.  The  rates  were  for  working  billets,  and 
50  cents  x)er  ton  extra  for  worlong  piles.  This  made  a  complication  in  nnder- 
standing  the  card,  as  the  price  of  iron  was  usually  below  the  4i  rate,  and  a  per- 
centage taken  from  the  card  was  necessary  to  determine  the  rate;  for  instance,  2^ 
card  rate  was  40  i)er  cent  less  than  the  $4  base.  The  scale  was  placed  on  the  regular 
bar-iron  card  in  June,  1886. 

First  scales  were  made  for  the  following  departments  in  Pittsburg: 

Muck  rolling,  7th  of  December,  1880,  2^-cent  card. 

Bar  and  nail  plate,  rolling  and  heating,  17th  of  October,  1879,  2i-cent  card. 

Sheet  and  jobbing  mill,  rolling,  etc.,  March  1, 1880,  based  on  3i-cent  cu-d,  mini- 
mum of  2^-cent  card. 

Sheet  mill,  roughing  and  catching ^  May  15, 1880,  same  card  as  sheet  rolling. 

Scrapping  and  ousheling  and  heatmg  in  a  scrap  furnace,  February  23, 1880,  2^- 
cent  card. 

E^nobbling,  February  23, 1880, 2H5ent  card. 

Heating  and  shingling,  Febrtxary  23, 1880, 2i-cent  card. 

Tin  and  black  plate  mills,  March  15, 1880, 2^-cent  card. 

Paddling  scale  in  1866. 

The  aboye  data  has  been  secured  only  after  a  great  deal  of  research,  and  will 
probably  never  again  be  produced  in  this  concise  form  for  so  many  past  years, 
unless  taken  from  this  list.    It  would,  therefore,  be  well  for  all  interested  m  the 
history  of  these  rates  to  lay  this  away  in  a  safe  place  for  reference. 
Yours,  tmly, 

M.  M.  Gakland,  President. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  On  what  date  did  the  adjustment  of  wages  on  the  sliding 
scale  basis  start?— A.  1866. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  the  subject  of  weekly,  semi- 
monthly, and  monthly  payment  laws? — ^A.  We  have  always  received  our  i)ay 
every  two  weeks. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Is  that  satisfactory? — A.  Very  satisfactory  to  us. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stimson.)  ELave  you  ever  known  any  injunction  to  issue  against 
parties,  not  naming  the  defendiants,  ^ 'Smith,' Jones,  and  all  other  persons,"  and 
have  you  known  anybody  to  be  arrested  under  such  an  order? — ^A.  Yes.  Not  in 
our  trade.  I  remember  a  very  vivid  circumstance  of  that  kind  in  the  mining 
trade  in  Virginia. 

Q.  Do  your  State  courts  in  Pennsylvania  issue  blank  injunctions  against  all 
persons? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  the  way  they  are  issued. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  supx)osed  to  include  your  organization? — A.  Yes; 
this  person  I  speak  of  was  enjoined  under  that  general  injunction  before  that 
special  was  made  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  SnMSON.)  Did  that,  in  a  sense,  shift  the  burden  of  proof?— A.  No 
doubt.  It  does  not  give  him  a  trial  by  jury.  He  stands  charged  there.  He  is 
pnt  in  a  position  where  he  must  clear  nimself ,  rather  than  in  a  position  where 
somebody  must  charge  him. 

Q.  If  something  is  done  after  that,  must  he  show  that  he  personally  did  not  do 
it?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  the  first  order  a  temporary  restraining  order? — 
A.  Yes.  But  the  difficulty  is  that  the  one  who  is  making  the  charge  is  the  only 
one  permitted  to  speak  then.  The  case  is  not  plead  before  the  judge  at  all,  but 
they  go  in  and  repeat  the  charge  and  try  to  substantiate  the  charge  they  made 
witliont  the  other  side  having  the  x>ossibility  of  disproving  it,  and  then  on  that 
ground  it  is  made  permanent. 

Q.  Do  both  sides  have  a  hearing  at  the  time  the  restraining  order  is  made  -per- 
petual?— ^A.  There  is  no  trial  of  the  case. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Can  both  sides  be  heard,  for  and  against? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  persons  against  whom  temi)orary  injunctions  are 
issued  receive  notice  from  the  courts  to  appear  at  such  proceedings? — A.  No,  I 
think  not.    The  date  is  set,  however. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.  )  Is  judgment  taken  against  them  in  their  absence? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (B^Mr.  Ratchford.)  Please  explain  that  Virginia  case. — A.  As  I  under- 
stand the  case — ^I  was  not  there — ^it  was  the  case  of  a  circuit-court  judge  who  was 
a  mine  owner;  that  he  sat  on  the  bench  and  issued  injtmctions  in  the  absence  of 
the  other  judge.  He  was  also  a  squire,  from  the  explanation  I  got.  He  issued 
the  injunctions,  and  they  were  taken  out  in  his  vest  x>ocket  or  side  pocket  to  the 
mines,  and  whenever  there  was  a  particular  person  he  wanted  an  injunction 
against  it  was  served  on  him.    He  had  an  innumerable  lot  of  them  in  his  pocket. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  NoRTd.)  Blank  injunctions?— A.  Whether  they  were  blank  or  not 
I  do  not  know.    That  did  not  come  under  my  i>ersonal  knowledge,  however. 

Q.  Work  in  your  industrjr  is  all  piecework? — ^A.  Not  all.  The  general  work  of 
all  the  highest  positions  is  piecework;  but  there  may  be  some  men  working  about 
the  rolls  that  can  not  be  placed  on  piecework  on  account  of  the  diversity  of  tlie 
operation.  Those  wages  then  are  based  on  the  day;  but  they  receive  the  same 
recognition  in  the  advance  of  wages  as  the  sliding  scale  is  chajiged. 

Q.  Is  the  sliding  scale  regarded  by  the  men  as  on  the  whole  equitable? — ^A.  'We 
prefer  it  to  any  other  plan  of  operanon.  I  have  here  a  scale  tract  of  the  last  year, 
and  it  will  explain  the  plan.  For  instance,  take  boiling.  We  base  it  on  actual 
sales  of  bar  iron,  as  per  conference  agreement.  The  conference  agreement  is  an 
agreement  entered  into  between  the  employers  and  us  to  govern  the  sellinjg^  price 
of  bar  iron.  The  Western  Association  card  has  long  since  passed  out  of  existence. 
They  do  not  have  any  conjoint  selling  price,  but  they  meet  us  in  these  confer- 
ences, and  agree  with  us  that  we  shall  select  a  number  of  mills,  and  that  those 
manufacturers  will  send  every  two  months  to  the  secretary  of  their  organization — 
there  is  an  organization  of  the  manufacturers,  but  they  do  not  control  the  selling^ 
price  as  they  used  to — and  that  they  shall  take  a  statement  of  all  sales  made  in 
those  particular  mills  for  those  two  months,  and  the  prices  at  which  the  articles 
were  sold;  ndake  a  sworn  statement  to  that  effect,  and  send  it  sealed  to  the  secre- 
tary at  the  end  of  every  two  months.  Our  committee  foes  over  and  these  state- 
ments are  opened  in  their  presence  and  by  the  committee.  The  actual  selling 
price  is  taken,  and  the  least  regulation  here  is  of  course  observed.  We  tiien  take 
the  average  selling  price  of  those  mills  for  those  two  months.  If  the  selling  price 
of  iron  goes  to  1.1  cents  the  puddling  mill  will  go  25  cents  additional  i>er  ton.  At 
1  cent  per  x>ound  of  bar  iron  puddling  is  $4  a  ton. 

(Note. — ^Mr.  Garland  submitted  the  scale  above  referred  to,  which  was  placed 
on  file.) 

Q.  Do  you  have  a  minimum  below  which  your  wa^s  do  not  fall? — ^A.  We  have 
a  minimum,  and  I  explained  the  necessity  of  that  in  that  article  (Exhibit  C). 
Right  through  the  book  you  will  find  the  same  thing— knobbling,  heating  dabs, 
and  shingling,  bar  and  12-inch  mills,  till  we  get  over  here  to  sheet  iron,  and  the 
selling  price  of  sheet  iron  governs  the  workers*  wages  in  it.  Then  you  will  find 
the  tin  plate  is  based  on  the  actual  selling  iprice  of  Bn  plate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stimson.)  Is  there  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers 
to  withhold  sales  on  a  falling  market  m  order  to  affect  wages,  or  is  it  for  their 
interest  to  do  so? — ^A.  It  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  affect  our  prices.  In  the 
first  place  the  difference  in  our  wage  woula  not  pay  them.  They  get  a  much 
greater  advantage  from  an  advance  tnan  we  do. 

Q.  Are  the  sales  honestly  reported? — A.  Yes.  And  again  they  are  taken  in  dif- 
ferent mills  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  on  sworn  statements.  The  other 
manufacturers  are  very  jealous  of  the  prices  at  which  they  sell,  so  that  we  are  in 
secrecy  ourselves.  We  appoint  a  committee  and  they  determine  for  our  men. 
They  are  satisfied  with  the  determination  of  the  thing;  and  the  manufacturers 
themselves  do  not  know  what  the  others  have  sworn  to  except  as  they  gather  it  on 
the  outside— on  the  market;  so  that  we  have  a  pretty  tight  compact. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Has  the  Am^gamated  Association  the  whole  of  the 
rates  under  its  command? — A.  Yes;  and  we  do  not  give  it  out.  We  have  a  very 
complete  system.  Of  course  it  has  been  a  long  time  working  out,  and  year  after 
year  we  have  been  securing  little  x)oint3  where  we  were  weak.  We  have  been  fix- 
ing them  up,  and  we  have  nad  the  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers, 
iQl  that  is  necessary  to  make  harmonious  relations. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Do  they  act  in  good  faith?— A.  Oh,  yes;  splendid  gentle- 
men. Our  whole  difficulty  comes  from  somebody  who  will  not  go  in  on  that.  In 
fairness  to  the  other  employers  we  must  compel  him  to  make  the  same  price  or 
withhold  our  skilled  labor  from  him. 

Q.  Do  the  members  of  your  organization  think  that  under  this  arrangement 
they  get  all  that  they  are  justly  entitled  to  out  of  the  price  at  which  the  commodity 
sells? — ^A.  They  certainly  do,  or  they  would  not  agree  to  it.  It  is  not  based  on 
last  yearns  conditions.  That  whole  list  may  be  changed  because  of  the  conditions 
we  see  before  us. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stihson.)  Have  the  manufacturers  any  way  of  compelling  some 
one  manufacturer  to  give  in? — ^A.  Only  by  withholding  our  work  from  him; 
keeping  the  skilled  workmen  away  from  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  the  manufacturers  use  your  organization  to  keep 
them  away?— A.  They  do  not  use  it.  We  do  that  ourselves.  We  think  it  is  only 
fair  to  do  that  with  them;  to  protect  them  all  we  can. 
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Q-  rBy  Mr.  North.)  How  wide  a  territory  is  covered  by  the  arrangement  yon 
have  been  describing?— A.  The  tin  mills'  scales  cover  the  United  States  and  (Jan- 
ada;  the  bar  and  guide  mill  scales  do  the  same-  west  and  south  of  the  Alle- 
gfaajiy  Mountaiiis  and  Canada,  and  so  does  the  puddling  rate.  The  eastern 
manufacturers  in  the  puddling  and  finishing  department  do  not  agree  to  this,  and 
have  not. 

Q.  -Are  they  lower?— A.  They  are  much  lower.  The  fact  is  they  are  going  out 
of  tlie  business.  It  does  not  pay  them  to  make  puddling  iron  east  of  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains  any  more,  on  account  of  the  cost  of  fuel.  There  is  practically 
none  of  it  made;  but  the  prices  are  lower.  The  sheet  mill  covers  the  whole 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Q.  Barring  those  exceptions,  is  it  practically  universal  in  the  United  States  in 
the  iron  trade? — ^A.  Yes.  We  regulate  the  bloom  price  in  the  guide  mills  and  bar 
mills;  but  in  the  steel  mills  themselves,  by  reason  of  the  wide  divergence  in  the 

Slan  of  operation  and  ^eat  difference  in  the  amount  of  tonnage,  with  a  great 
eal  of  improved  machmerv  in  one  plant  where  aifother  will  not  have  it,  a  xmi- 
formity  of  wage  is  impossible.  We  have  to  take  them  up  separately.  I  think 
yon  probably  have  noticed  within  the  last  f eW  days  that  the  steel  workers  in  Chi- 
cago had  all  received  an  advance  on  the  sliding  scale.  That  is  an  agreement 
made  there  with  thein.  We  have  the  sliding  scale  there,  and  in  some  other  steel 
mills.  By  reason  of  not  having  the  same  kind  of  works,  they  could  not  ox>erate 
on  the  same  list.  All  of  them  were  benefited  by  the  sliding  scale  in  the  last  few 
creeks. 

I  contend,  from  my  knowledge  of  labor  matters,  and  I  have  been  in  it  for  quite 
a  inrhile,  that  if  all  employers  would  deal  with  their  employees  that  this  system  is 
possible,  and  that  it  will  bring  about  satisfactory  relations  between  employer  and 
employee  better  than  any  other,  because  there  is  no  man  who  can  make  the  prices 
of  the  employee  like  the  employee  who  knows  his  work,  and  there  is  no  one  who 
can  step  in  in  the  place  of  the  manufacturer  who  employs  him  and  know  as  fully 
as  he  does  what  he  has  to  contend  with,  and  what  he  should  receive  for  his  work. 
There  they  meet  in  every  condition  of  the  work.  Everytiiing  is  taken  into  consid- 
eration and  gone  through.  The  mill  managers,  superintendents,  and  everybody  are 
called  in  for  evidence  in  case  of  a  question  on  which  they  can  not  quite  SkSTree, 
The  responsibility  for  a  difficulty  is  on  the  side  of  the.  men.  Here  ai*e  hun&eds 
of  other  men  with  them.  Suppose  it  is  a  question  of  half  a  dozen  men's  wages. 
These  other  men  do  not  wanf  to  leave  their  employment  unless  they  are  sure  of 
the  justice  of  the  claim.  They  will  exanune  it  fairly.  If  a  man  is  an  obstrep- 
erous character  and  does  not  accept  it  when  it  is  deciaed  fairly,  then  his  place  is 
filled.    I  think  we  have  the  most  harmonious  conditions  that  can  exist. 

<2-  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Have  you  found  that  manufacturers  have  acted  in  good 
faith? — ^A.  A  great  many  of  them.  Once  in  a  while  they  break  away,  but  the 
fair  manufacturers  regret  that  just  as  much  as  we  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  tiiere  many  manufacturers  who  employ  nonunion 
labor? — A.  They  are  just  on  about  the  same  ratio  that  we  give  you  of  organized 
employees. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North. )  How  was  it  possible  for  the  Carnegie  strike  to  arise  in  view 
of  what  you  have  stated  to  us  of  your  methods? — A.  The  contention  there  was  on 
the  sliding  scale.  The  company  wanted  to  reduce  the  minimum,  and  wanted  to 
change  the  termination  of  tne  scale  from  July  1  to  January  1.  We  thought  the 
1st  ox  January  was  a  very  undesirable  time  for  us  to  be  out  contending  for  a 
scale.  On  the  other  hand,  we  did  not  think,  in  consideration  of  what  the  other 
steel  manufacturers  were  payins,  that  they  were  entitied  to  this;  but  of  course, 
as  I  said,  this  difference  in  the  plan  of  operation  in  steel  mills  was  there.  It  was 
the  contention,  and  if  it  had  been  a  straight  scale,  you  know,  where  all  scales  were 
the  same,  there  could  not  have  been  any  question;  but  they  contended  they 
shonld  have  certain  prices  there,  but  when  we  figured  up  what  it  cost  tq  ^y  the 
employees  in  the  same  line  of  business  we  could  not  agree  to  it. 

"j.  Have  vou  now  the  date  for  which  you  then  contended? — A.  Yes. 

(By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Is  this  the  same  organization? — A.  Yes. 
^  (By  Mr.  Stimson.)  Do  you  think  there  would  be  difficulty  in  extending  that 
system  to  the  cotton  inanstry ,  where  something  is  made  that  does  not  have  a  defi- 
nite price?— A.  We  have  the  same  thing  in  the  iron  and  steel  calling.  That  is 
equalized  by  the  rating  itself.  We  take  the  common  grade  for  the  basis  of  the 
scale;  the  least  fluctuation  is  what  we  take  for  a  basis.  For  instance,  bar  iron 
means  the  common-sized  bar  iron,  not  the  finer  or  intricate  sizes.  In  sheet  iron 
we  take  the  common  marketable  gauges,  such  as  26,  27,  and  28,  which  are  for  all 
kinds  of  use.  And  tin  plate  we  take  I.  C.  3  0,  and  that  is  common,  and  then  the 
price  is  arranged  for  the  work  on  these  other  sizds  in  accordance  with  them.    I 
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think  I  could  better  explain  it  in  the  sheet  mill  or  the  tin  mill  in  a  ver^  few  min- 
utes.   Take  tin  plate,  for  instance;  we  have  as  our  heading  here  [readmg] : 

**  When  100  pounds  I.  C.  tin  pliate  is  selling  at  a  ratio  of  one-fifth  the  price  per 
ton  of  2,240  pounds  of  4  by  4  steel  billets,  the  wage  list  as  given  below  shallbe 
paid,  but  in  case  of  departure  in  either  the  selling  price  of  steel  billets  per  ton  or 
20  boxes  of  100  pounds  I.  C.  tin  plate  that  will  change  the  above  ratio  $2  per  ton 
or  more,  then  the  wage  list  shall  advance  2  per  cent  for  each  $2  from  said  ratio 
and  decline  2  per  cent  for  each  $2  decline  to  said  ratio.  It  is  understood  that  the 
list,  of  wages  given  below  is  the  minimum  for  the  year  beginning  July  1, 1898, 
and  ending  June  80, 1899." 

The  fact  is  that  when  anvthing  goes  up  on  one  piece  of  iron,  no  matter  what 
its  shape,  it  comes  up  all  along  the  line  in  the  same  degree. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smtth.  )  May  one  manufacturer  get  higher  prices  for  one  quality 
of  goods  than  another  on  account  of  his  trade-mark? — ^A.  That  is  very  true— often 
occurs.  If  it  is  any  greater  hardship  for  the  men  to  make  that,  that  is  fixed  in 
the  list  price  for  that  particular  work,  so  that  when  a  raise  comes  along  the  line 
generally  he  gets  an  additional  price  above  that  fixed  price  in  the  beginning  for 
making  a  beUer  grade. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  under  17 — "Store  orders  and  the  payment  in 
kind?  " — A.  We  passed  that  stage  a  long  time  ago. 

Q.  19:  "  Factory  tenements?  *' — A.  We  have  none. 

^.  21:  ** Relative rat«s of  wages  during  the  past  few  years?" — ^A.  That  is  in 
this  **  comparison"  which  I  have  submitted  (Exhibit  D). 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  Is  the  minimum  wage  of  which  you  speak  the  daily 
or  montnly  wage  below  which  men  are  not  expected  to  work,  or  is  it  based  upon 
the  ton  or  piecework? — A.  On  the  ton.  For  instance,  the  boiler  gets  $4  a  ton  at 
1  cent  seUing  price  of  iron. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Is  that  the  minimum?— A.  That  is  the  minimum.  The 
employer  may  sell  that  at  seven-tenths  cent — has  done  it  in  a  number  of  instances — 
but  the  boiler  still  gets  his  $4;  but  when  it  goes  uiTto  1.1  he  gets  the  advance. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Does  the  scale  you  have  submitted  snow  that  wa^s  are 
higner  to-day  than  they  were  20  years  ago? — ^A.  As  I  said,  I  compiled  this  book 

{referring  to  Exhibit  Dj  before  the  sliding  scale  began.  There  were  fluctuations, 
ron  and  steel  go  up  and  down  very  rapidljr,  and  for  a  number  of  causes.  For 
instance,  take  puddling;  it  was  $4  per  ton  in  the  year  1885,  and  the  selling  price 
of  bar  iron  was  $78.40.  In  the  year  1860  the  puddling  price  was  $3.75  and  the 
selling  price  of  bar  iron  was  $95.20.  In*  Julv  it  was  $89.60,  in  August  it  was 
$95.20,  and  so  on.  Now,  the  selling  price  of  oar  iron  in  the  last  compilation  in 
this  table  in  June,  1897,  was  90  cents  a  hundred;  that  is,  $18  a  ton.  The  price  of 
puddling  then  was  $4.50.  Since  then  it  has  gone  down  to  $4  again,  and  the  price 
of  iron  was  down  to  about  1  cent — $20  a  ton. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  North.  )  Is  the  tendency  of  the  prices  of  products  constantly  down- 
ward?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  not  the  tendency  of  the  sliding  scale  to  constantly  reduce  the  wages 
instead  of  to  increase  them? — ^A.  We  establish  a  minimum  each  year — a  fixed  rate. 

Q.  Do  you  vary  the  minimum? — ^A.  Yes;  we  say  it  may  go  above  a  certain 
rate,  but  not  below  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  improved  machinery  in  your  industry?— A.  That  has 
been  more  startling  in  the  steel  mills.  One  can  hardly  explain  the  ^eat  chan^^ 
in  that  direction,  because  they  are  so  constantly  occurring.  Machinery  is  doing 
the  work  that  everybody  thought  utterly  impossible  eight  or  ten  vears  ago. 

Q  Does  it  affect  the  relative  number  of  employees  in  the  whole  industry?- 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  it  constantly  tend  to  reduce  them? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  the  increased  demand  constantly  tend  to  keep  the  number  up? — A.  The 
great  increase  of  the  demand  and  the  increased  consumption  has  that  tendency. 
We  have  a  greater  percentage  of  population  each  year  and  of  course  greater  wants 
occur. 

Q.  Is  the  number  of  employees  in  your  industry  as  large  to-day  as  it  was  ten 
years  ago?— A.  No  doubt  about  that;  larger. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Is  there  a  very  much  larger  ^>roduction? — ^A.  Yes;  there  is 
an  immense  difference.  The  number  of  employees  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade  is 
as  great  to-day  as  it  was  years  ago;  but  that  does  not  compare  with  the  amount 
of  additional  tonnaga — does  not  begin  to. 

Q.  Is  there  a  larg*»  «"^Tplus  of  labor  in  your  industry? — A.  There  is  at  times  a 
large  surplus  of  labor;  there  has  been,  unfortunately,  for  the  last  5  or  6  years. 

Q.  Are  they  all  busy  at  present? — ^A.  Seem  to  be  very  busy. 
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Q.  Are  women  or  children  employed  in  yonr  indtiBtry?— A.  There  are  a  few 
w^omen  employed  in  the  tin-plate  indnstries,  but  very  few;  very  few  children;  a 
boy  is  not  of  much  use  about  a  rolling  mill  until  he  gets  to  be  16  or  17  years  of  agje. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  What  is  the  average  number  of  days  of  employment  in 
your  industry  in  a  year? — ^A.  In  the  puddling  industry  they  average  very  low, 
probably  not  more  than  150  to  175.  In  tin  mills  I  think  they  will  run  from  22i5  to 
250. 

Q.  Why  are  there  no  more?— A.  We  have  the  24-hour  system;  that  means  three 
turns.     We  work  8  hours. 

Q.  is  that  universal? — ^A.  That  is  pretty  nearly  universal.  I  think  that  about 
three-fourths,  or  probably  more,  of  our  entire  organization  is  working  on  the  8-hour 
system. 

( By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  Do  they  work  Sxmdays? — A.  Not  where  they  are  organized. 
Would  they  work  Sundays  if  necessary? — ^A.  Yes. 

(By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Does  the  organization  allow  Sunday  work? — ^A.  We 
do  not  permit  it,  and  we  do  not  have  it.  The  reason  for  the  broken  time  is,  first, 
the  mills  have  to  be  off  sometimes  on  account  of  somebody  being  sick  and  their 
inability  to  secure  anybody  in  his  place.  There  are  two  sets  of  men  out  of  the 
three  that  only  get  five  days  i)er  week,  if  not  a  full  week,  while  the  other  gets  six 
days.  Of  course  that  alternates,  and  that  reduces  the  number.  In  some  mills, 
where  they  do  not  break  anything,  they  would  run  very  much  more;  probably 
mn  to  275  turns;  but  you  can  always  count  on  considerable  breakage  of  machin- 
ery in  rolling  mills. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  North.)  Did  you  have  any  difficulty  about  getting  the  8-hour 
arrangement? — ^A.  Very  little;  it  came  about  by  agreement.  We  tried  it  as  an 
experiment  about  1884  and  found  it  to  be  a  very  good  thing.  At  that  time  it  was 
first  taken  up  in  the  sheet-mill  industry,  and  the  crews  then  were  working  about 
seven  heats  per  turn,  fifteen  pairs  each,  and  they  were  doing  that  in  about  10 
hours.  Some  places  they  have  demonstrated  that  by  working  a  little  faster  they 
could  get  through  a  little  quicker.  Then  the  furnaces  laid  between  turns  with 
coal  in  them;  had  to  be  kept  hot  until  the  next  set  came  on.  We  tried  that  as  an 
experiment  and  thought  we  would  have  to  reduce  the  number  of  heats  for  a  little 
while  in  order  to  get  in  full  turns;  but  to-day  the  three  turns  are  working  in  all 
these  mills  and  making  nine  instead  of  seven  heats  on  two  turns,  same  number 
of  {Miirs  in  the  heat.  I  do  not  care  what  trade  it  is  in — I  have  seen  it  in  a  great 
many — the  8-hour  turn  proves  the  fallacy  of  longer  hours  in  every  instance. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Does  it  prove  it  in  the  efficiency  of  the  workmen? — 
A.  Yes;  it  gives  the  full  effort  of  a  man. 

We  have  verv  little  apprenticeship  in  oxir  business;  in  fact,  there  is  practically 
no  apprenticeship  in  the  rolling  mills.  A  boy  learns  the  business,  ana  as  soon  as 
an  opening  occurs  and  the  management  determines  he  can  do  the  work,  he  is  given 
an  opjK>rtunity  to  do  it,  and  he  ^ts  scale  or  regular  prices  for  it.  The  manage- 
ment does  not  put  on  a  man  who  is  not  competent  to  get  the  rate  paid  a  man  who 
is  competent.    It  regulates  itself  that  way,  and  very  satisfactorily,  too. 

In  our  own  organization  we  have  no  plan  of  insurance  except  that  operated  in 
localities  by  the  men  themselves.  For  instance,  in  the  Illinois  steel  Company 
our  men  got  up  a  plan  of  insurance  and  went  in  together,  and  in  some  of  the 
Youngstown  mills  they  did  the  same.  They  have  sick  and  accident  benefits  on  a 
small  scale.    But  as  an  organization  we  have  never  tried  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smtth.)  Is  there  any  insurance  on  the  part  of  the  employers? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Is  there  any  forced  payment,  a  part  of  the  wages,  put  up  as  a  fund? — ^A.  No, 
that  has  never  been  attempted  for  old  age;  it  was  attempted  as  insurance  in  Ala- 
bama once,  and  our  men  objected  to  it,  very  rightly,  too,  I  thought  at  the  time, 
because  we  had  no  assurance  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  people  who 
collected  the  money.    I  do  not  think  much  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Do  you  have  any  colored  people  in  your  industry  in  Pitts- 
burg?—A.  Yes,  we  have  a  number  of  colored  people  in  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Did  the  Amalgamated  take  action  when  the  referen- 
dum was  sent  out  on  the  subject  of  immigration? — A.  Yes,  it  was  unanimous  for 
restriction;  we  are  on  record  for  that;  the  only  question  is  the  plan  of  restriction. 
We  have  always  been  in  favor  of  any  restriction,  no  matter  who  advances  it  or 
who  brings  it  forward. 

Q.  Do  you  take  the  view  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  a  little  better 
than  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  country?— A.  We  look  at  it  this  way:  There  are 
enough  men  here  for  the  work  that  we  can  secure,  and  more  coming  in  have  a 
tendency  to  overstock  jthe  market  and  reduce  the  wages,  because  they  can  get 
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somebody  else  to  do  it.  It  seems  selfish,  but  we  want  to  take  care  of  ourselves 
before  extending  our  household  to  more  than  we  can  take  care  of.  We  feel  that 
way,  but  not  because  they  are  foreigners,  because  a  large  number  of  our  people 
are  foreigners,  perhaps  nearly  half  of  them  are  foreign  bom  though  Ammcan 
citizens. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smtth.)  Is  it  compulsory  that  members  of  your  organization  shall 
be  American  citizens? — A.  No,  but  they  do  not  usually  become  members  until 
they  are  American  citizens. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Batchford.)  Referring  to  No.  26,  page  5:  What  are  the  effects  of 
the  employment  of  women  and  children  on  male  employment,  and  what  are  the 
moral  and  social  effects  of  the  em|)loyment  of  womm  in  mills,  factories,  etc.? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  it  has  any  beneficial  effect  to  employ  women  in  the  mills.  The 
fact  is  our  people  work  very  hard,  and  they  are  about  half  clad.  Women  bein^ 
in  the  same  neighborhood,  it  does  not  tend  to  elevate  their  morals  to  see  men 
running  around  with  their  shirts  off  and  all  that  sort  ni  thing.  The  men  them- 
selves get  a  little  careless  of  what  thev  may  aay  or  do  under  those  circumstances 
on  the  principle  that  familiarity  breeds  contempt. 

Q.  £k)es  it  tend  to  bring  down  the  wages?— A.  No,  women  are  employed  only 
in  the  dusting  department. 

Q.  Where  they  are  employed,  do  they  receive  the  same  oonBideration  for  their 
labor  as  male  employees?— A.  Either  a  woman  or  a  bov  wonld  do  the  work  and 
they  get  the  same  wages.  They  work  for  so  much  a  box  and  they  make  good 
wages.  There  is  a  (question  in  the  syllabus  relating  to  the  effect  of  oonnct  labor 
on  free  labor.  I  think  that  one  of  the  growing  evils  of  the  country  is  the  effect 
of  convict  labor  on  free  labor.  This  is  especially  so,  we  find,  around  Pittsburg. . 
Very  recently  our  clothing  manufacturers  have  made  a  statement  that  they  can 
not  make  clothes  in  competition  with  the  convict-made  goods  that  are  coming  in 
from  Indiana,  Ohio ,  West  Virginia,  and  other  States.  In  Pennsylvania  we  largely 
disposed  of  this  comx)eting  element  to  free  labor.  At  the  session  of  the  legislature 
of  1897  a  law  was  passed  taking  all  iK>wer-driven  machinery  out  of  penal  institu- 
tions and  limiting  the  number  of  convicts  in  any  particular  trade.  Ten  per  cent, 
I  think,  is  the  average,  some  more  and  some  less,  number  of  convicts  that  are  per- 
mitted to  work  at  any  particular  trade  in  prison;  and  all  of  them  are  required  to 
work  by  hand.  That  enables  the  broom  manufacturer,  the  miat  maker,  and  the 
shoemaker  who  work  on  the  outride  to  put  in  a  little  machinery.  They  all  use  it 
in  the  making  of  goods.  Every  day  some  kind  of  machinery  is  put  in  for  some 
particular  need,  and  they  are  enabled  to  pay  a  fair  living  wage  and  still  get  into 
the  market  against  these  convict-made  goods,  because  they  are  made  in  the  prim- 
itive way  by  hand.  It  keeps  more  convicts  employed  and  at  the  same  time  does 
not  overnow  the  market  with  the  surplus.  That  we  consider  a  v^ry  gpood  law, 
and  I  think  the  competition  brought  about  by  convict-made  goods  is  one  of  the 

F rowing  evils,  and  especially  is  it  a  great  evil  through  the  Southern  States  where 
have  been.  The  Ohio  law  is  too  broad.  Wherever  they  have  not  got  these 
restrictions  they  are  bidding  to  bring  United  States  prisoners  into  the  penal  insti- 
tutions. The  penitentiary  m  Ohio  is  practically  an  immense  departmental  work- 
shop; they  make  nearly  everything  there.  Many  years  ago  they  had  a  rolling- 
mill  in  the  Columbus  penitentiary. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  do  you  suggest  as  a  remedy? — ^A.  I  think  such 
laws  as  we  have  in  Pennsylvania  will  remedy  the  evil.  There  are  all  kinds  of 
laws.  New  York  has  a  law  that  they  think  is  just  the  thing.  They  will  not  sell 
the  goods  except  to  the  State  and  municipal  departments.  They  are  putting  in 
the  nnest  kinds  of  machines  in  the  prisons. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  North.  )  Would  not  a  combination  of  the  Pennaylvania  and  New 
York  laws  prove  the  best  remedy? — ^A.  Very  good;  and  that  is  what  we  are  trying 
to  do,  and  that  would  be  beneficial  to  all.  About  twelve  States  have  been  con- 
sidering this  matter.  It  is  a  burning  question,  because  all  these  little  shops  are 
being  closed  up.  The  small  establishments  where  they  cast  iron  would  be  ruined 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  if  it  were  not  for  this  law.  I  have  examined  a  good 
many  laws  on  that  particular  subject,  and  I  think  but  few  are.  producing  as  good 
results  as  this  one. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  How  are  the  convicts  in  the  Southern  penitentiaries 
employed? — A.  They  are  not  employed  in  the  penitentiaries. 

Q.  Are  they  leased  out?— A.  Tney  are  leased  out.    They  work  on  the  roads. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  objection  in  a  sparsely  settled  country  like  the  South,  where 
labor  is  scarce,  to  the  employment  of  convicts  on  the  roads? — ^A.  No.  That  is 
what  they  are  trying  to  do  in  Pennsylvania.  I  think  a  law  will  be  passed  pro- 
viding that  in  case  the  number  of  inmates  ^ets  so  large  the^  can  not  be  employed 
by  this  other  plan,  and  if  they  think  it  advisable,  the  convicts  can  be  worked  on 
the  roads,  breaking  stone.    It  is  work  that  otherwise  would  not  be  done  anyway. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Do  yoFu  think  there  is  any  opportunity  for  Congress 
to  ao  anything  in  this  respect?— A.  I  think  that  Congress  can  enact  laws  that  will 
be  of  great  benefit.    It  is  seldom  that  Congress  meets  that  I  am  not  here  pushing 
for  something  for  the  working  xieople,  and  it  is  the  same  way  in  Pennsylvania. 
Tliey  are  constantly  asking  for  mws  when  they  see  something  they  desire  to  have 
remedied.    All  those  requests  may  not  be,  and  often  are  not,  wise,  but  they  see 
the  necessity  for  sometmng,  and  they  ask  in  their  way,  and  sometimes  make  a 
mistake  and  get  scxnethiiig  that  is  not  as  desirable  as  they  conld  wish.    But  I  see 
no  reason  why  Congress  and  the  State  legislatures  can  not  keep  enacting  legisla- 
tion right  along  to  remedy  evils  as  they  creep  in  and  try  to  secure  a  better  condi- 
tion between  the  employer  and  employee.    I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  constitu- 
tional or  not;  that  is  an  objection  we  run  up  against.    If  it  were  not  for  the 
Constitution,  we  would  have  had  a  great  many  laws  that  we  have  sjsked  for;  but 
some  judge  will  decide  that  these  laws  are  unconstitutional,  and  that  ends  it.    I 
dont  see  why  it  wotild  not  be  x)ossible  for  Congress  to  declare  in  favor  of  a  com- 
prolsory  exaanination  in  case  of  trouble;  empower  a  board  to  examine  and  require 
manof  aoturers  to  produce  books  and  the  workmen  to  fully  explain  their  demands, 
«nd  then  afterwards  to  sit  and  make  a  ruling.    That  would  have  a  great  influence 
on  the  cammimity;  a  very  favorable  influence.    I  look  at  it  in  this  way:  world^g- 
men  will  not  ask  for  a  thing  if  it  is  shown  to  the  public  that  they  are  entirely 
'wrong  or  not  reasonable;  they  will  not  ask  for  it  if  a  board  is  to  show  that  to 
the  pxibMc  from  a  fair  and  impartial  standx>oint.    The  eniployer  would  be  loath 
to  impose  upon  his  men  if  he  Knew  that  some  jxrwer  could!  step  in  and  examine 
his  books  and  say  to  the  public  he  is  wrong  and  give  the  facts  to  prove  it.    I 
think  it  would  do  away  with  a  great  deal  of  the  necessity  of  legislation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Would  that  be  governmental  intrusion  into  private 
affairs? — ^A.  There  is  no  other  evil  that  I  know  of  in  the  country  that  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  provide  a  law  for.  It  goes  into  a  man's  back  yard  and  examines 
whether  he  has  something  there  that  will  cause  sickness.  It  has  all  kinds  of  laws 
to  stop  truancy,  and  it  goes  into  the  family  vnth  laws;  and  why  it  can  not  stop 
an  impending  trouble  that  throws  a  whole  community  into  confusion,  and  whv 
it  has  not  the  right  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  that  and  demand  a  thorough 
investigation  of  we  facts  as  shown  on  t^e  books  of  the  employer,  or  among  the 
worldngmen  is  something  I  can  not  understand.  I  know  that  when  we  get 
together  in  oor  conference,  emplovers  on  one  side  of  the  table  representing  mil- 
lions  of  dollars,  a  committee  on  the  other  side  representing  thousands  of  work- 
ingmen,  to  talk  over  these  thin^^s  and  to  go  over  all  the  conditions,  there  is  no 
reserve  about  their  stating  their  cause  to  us,  and  there  is  no  reserve  about  our 
stating  oxsr  cause  to  them,  and  the  desire  of  the  employees  in  a  particular  direc- 
tion, and  then  we  talk  it  over  and  agree.  It  is  this  keeping  ax>art  that  I  think  is 
the  greatest  evil  of  all,  because  when  men  sit  down  with  a  disi)osition  to  be  fair 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  will  come  together. 

S.  Have  ^ou  any  suggestions  to  make  to  the  commission  regarding  any  reme- 
legislanon  beyond  what  you  have  already  stated? — ^A.  We  have  Deen  asking 
to  have  the  laws  relating  to  payment  of  wages  put  under  the  factory  inspector 
in  Pennsylvania,  so  that  it  will  be  his  duty  to  return  any  employer  who  does  not 
make  semimonthly  payments.  The  trouble  has  been  heretofore  that  it  has 
required  some  individual  to  make  a  complaint.  You  know  what  that  means; 
that  means  that  he  would  be  discharged.  Thev  all  know  that,  and  through  the 
•fear  of  being  discharged  they  dont  do  it.  If  they  were  discharged  they  would 
Inve  no  i^ace  to  go  to,  and  they  want  to  make  it  the  duty  of  the  factory  insx>ector 
to  return  these  emplo3rers,  so  as  to  overcome  this  objection. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sfti^N.)  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  law,  which  has  been  passed  in 
some  States,  which  forbids  the  employer  to  make  the  condition  that  the  employee 
shall  not  belong  to  a' union? — ^A.  Oh  yes;  we  have  that  in  Pennsylvania. 

(^.  Does  it  work  well? — ^A.  It  is  not  fully  in  operation  yet;  it  is  only  1897  legis- 
lation. I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  satisf  aotorv  or  not ,  because  there  are  hundreds 
of  wajrs  of  discharging  men  and  getting  rid  of  them  without  giving  the  reason. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  SacYTH.)  Is  it  hard  to  enforce?— A.  It  has  a  good  influence.  Em- 
ployers are  not  so  likely  to  discharge  men  because  they  belong  to  labor  organiza- 
tions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stdoson.)  Have  you  a  law  in  Pennsylvania,  as  in  Alabama,  which 
requires  employers  to  give  the  reasons  in  writing  when  they  discharge  a  man? — 
A.  No;  but  it  provides  that  if  the  employer,  his  agent,  or  anybody  discharges  a 
man  fbr  belonging  to  a  labor  organization,  or  uses  coercion  of  any  kind,  he  shall 
be  Used  1600. 
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WASHmGTON,  D.  C,  March  16, 1899, 
TE8TIM0H7  OF  DEHI8  A.  HATES, 

President,  Olass  Bottle  Blowers'  Association  of  America. 

The  commission  met  at  11  a.  m.,  March  15, 1899,  Mr.  Farquhar  presiding.  Mr. 
Denis  A.  Hayes,  president  of  the  Glass  Bottle  Blowers'  Association  of  America, 
testified. 

Mr.  Hayes  stated  that  he  was  serving  his  third  year  as  president  of  the  as80<?ia- 
tion  for  which  he  appeared,  having  been  its  vice-president  for  two  years  previous 
to  his  acceptance  of  nis  present  omce.  Before  that  he  was  a  glass^jottle  blower, 
havingworked  at  his  trade  for  fifteen  years. 

Mr.  Hayes:  Our  association  numbers  over  8,000  skilled  workers  and  the  present 
organization  is  22  years  old.  Our  members  work  by  the  piece.  We  have  a  system 
of  arbitration  with  manufacturers.  Of  course,  our  employers  are  organized. 
They  have  a  wage  committee  which  we  meet  every  summer  in  the  month  of  July. 
We  discuss  wages,  working  hours,  factory  rules,  apprentice  measures,  etc.  Our 
sessions  last  a  few  days,  sometimes  a  week.  We  rarely  adjourn  without  a  settle- 
ment, but  meet  again  and  eventually  sign  a  scale  which  is  bmding  ux>on  both  for  a 
year.  I  submit  our  price  list ,  and  you  will  see  on  the  last  page  of  tins  list  the  names 
of  the  manufacturers*  committee  and  the  executive  board— that  is,  the  president  and 
officers  of  our  association.  This  book  contains  the  price  per  gross  of  every  bottle 
made;  also  rules  and  apprentice  regulations,  hours,  etc.  This  list  is  not  a  result 
of  direct  legislation  in  our  conventions.  We  realize  that  laws  which  require  the 
consent  of  comparatively  no  outside  party,  such  as  taxation,  insurance,  assess- 
ments, and  things  of  that  kind,  can  be  decided  in  our  conventions.  We  decide 
ui)on  them.  They  do  not  require  the  consent  of  another  party.  But  questions 
relating  to  wages,  hours,  apprentice  regulations  do,  and  our  officers  are  instructed 
to  bring  them  up  in  the  conferences  with  the  employers,  where  we  decide  them 
after  arguments  on  both  sides.  They  are  then  accepted  and  approved;  hence  this 
book  is  not  the  final  law  of  our  organization  or  convention.  It  is  the  result  of  a 
joint  conference  with  our  employers.  We  have  this  system  of  arbitration.  Li  the 
beginning  it  was  crude;  the  discussions  were  more  or  less  warm.  Manufacturers 
have  told  me  they  went  to  these  conferences  with  a  determination  to  fight;  the^ 
concluded  we  were  there  for  idl  that  we  could  get  regardless  of  reason  or  condi- 
tions; but  they  found  that  we  were  studying  markets  and  trade  conditions  and 
were  willing  to  yield  at  all  times  to  those  conditions  when  they  were  anything 
like  natural  or  reasonable.  Of  course,  we  all  know  that  there  are  artificial  trade 
conditions  as  well  as  natural,  which  can  not  be  overcome  in  a  day;  we  can  not 
always  yield  to  artificial  conditions.  We  may  argue  for  a  week,  but  always  witii 
the  best  of  feeling,  and  they  tell  us  that  they  come  now,  knowing  that  they  must 
meet  arguments,  not  bluster,  and  that  their  business  is  far  safer  with  an  organiza- 
tion among  the  blowers  for  this  reason:  Every  bottle  has  a  different  price 
according  to  the  different  grades  of  skill  and  the  time  required  to  blow  it.  A 
manufacturer  must  know  wnat  his  com|>etitor  pays  for  this  land  of  work.  Where 
they  employ  great  numbers  of  men  it  is  necessary  that  they  know  the  rate  of 
wages,  hours,  factory  rules,  and  discipline  under  which  all  men  engaged  in  such 
industry  work.  Hence  when  rules  are  agreed  uxK>n  by  representatives,  all  causes 
of  friction  or  contention  are  removed  for  one  year.  There  is  no  opposition  on  the 
part  of  most  glass  manufactrurers  to  our  organization.  We  have  had,  of  course, 
in  times  past,  to  struggle  for  the  recognition  of  the  or^nization.  We  had  to 
overcome  prejudices  against  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  tfhd  against  appren- 
tice measures.  Those  issues  brought  strikes  in  their  time,  but  we  do  not  antici- 
pate any  trouble  over  them  now.  The  i)olicy  or  measures  ado]^ted  by  trade 
unions  may  appear  strange,  if  not  unreasonable  to  people  outade,  especially 
those  who  have  never  felt  the  unjust  oppression  from  capital  or  necessity,  but 
every  measure  adopted  by  trade  unions  has  been  forced  ux)on  them,  and  our  pres^ 
ent  policy  must  by  maintained,  if  it  does  not  become  more  aggressive,  until  the 
conditions  which  give  rise  to  those  things  have  been  changed  or  exist  in  a  milder 
form. 

In  regard  to  strikes:  A  strike  is  not  necessary  under  normal  conditions  of  trade. 
I  do  not  anticipate  a  strike  between  our  association  and  the  manufacturers. 
Strikes  or  lockouts  may  come  from  the  condition  of  the  country;  from  the  wide 
disparity  between  consumption  and  production.  Lockouts  may  come  from  those 
causes  as  well  as  from  radical  differences  between  employers  and  employees.  I 
believe  that  strikes  will  be  less  frequent.  You  may  consider  me  sangoine,  but  I 
believe  that  the  American  manufacturer  and  the  workman  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  where  reason  and  logic  will  not  prevail  the  strike  or  lockout  will « 
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rarely  succeed;  or,  in  other  words,  labor  can  now  go  before  the  pnblic  with  its 
Krievance,  and  if  that  grievance  is  jnst  the  American  people  will  stand  on  the  side 
of  the  working  man,  and  that  alone  wHl  make  a  strike  or  the  prospects  of  a  strike 
very  remote.  Bnt  there  is  another  side:  Our  employers  realize  that  to  shove  men 
back  from  their  present  social  x>osition  or  their  standard  of  livingwill,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  bring  abont  a  contest.  Hence  they  tell  us,  ''We  do  not  insist 
on  a  reduction  of  wages;  we  want  you  to  organize  that  part  of  the  fflass  trade 
vrliich  works  for  from  30  to  40  per  cent  less  than  you  do  and  take  nearly  all  their 
(lay  from  the  counter  of  a  company  store,  as  in  the  nonunion  localities  of  south 
Jersey."  Those  glass  blowers,  not  being  organized,  we  are  now  confronted  with 
the  danger  of  a  strike,  not  in  our  association  and  not  owing  to  any  conflict  with 
our  emmoyers,  but  among  the  disorganized  element  in  the  glass  trade.  The  ques- 
tion is,  Must  we  go  back  practically  to  their  plane  of  existence,  or  can  we  brine 
them  up  to  ours?  This  is  our  present  contention  in  the  bottle  trade:  Must  we  stana 
a  reduction  from  25  to  50  i>er  cent  in  wages  and  accept  the  greater  part  of  tiiat 
oyer  the  counter  of  a  company  store,  or  resist  going  down  to  this  standard  of  life? 
At  the  same  time  we  realize  our  employers  can  not  pay  wages  or  give  us  the  hours 
of  work  we  now  enjoy  unless  we  can  succeed  in  organizing  all  who  are  in  the 

f  lass-bottle  industry.  Our  methods  in  the  past  consisted  in  meeting  men  secretly, 
ut  that  time  has  gone  by.  We  have  public  meetings;  we  invite  the  public;  we 
place  as  much  dependence  upon  getting  the  good  wul  of  the  public  as  we  do  on 
getting  the  good  will  of  the  men,  because  the  force  of  public  opinion  directed 
against  those  employers  will  overcome  their  desire  to  hola  their  employees  in  sub- 
jection, as  well  as  remove  the  timidity  of  the  men  and  send  them  to  our  meetings. 
Those  are  our  views  in  re^^d  to  strikes.  If  we  can  succeed  in  organizing  the  trade 
we  can  give  the  disorganized  element  the  benefits  of  arbitration  that  we  enjoy.  I 
believe  that  under  the  present  industrial  system  strikes  are  necessary;  they  are 
forced  upon  us.  It  may  be  that  the  time  of  the  strike  is  passing;  they  will  gradu- 
ally grow  less  frequent.  I  believe  that  public  opinion  will,  when  directed  toward 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  workingmen,  often  obviate  the  necessity  for 
strikes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  many  men  engaged  in  your  industry  are  under 
organization? — A.  Three  thousand  two  hundred  are  under  organization. 

O.  How  many  are  employed  in  the  bottle  trade? — ^A.  In  what  is  technically 
called  the  green-glass  bottle  trade  there  are  over  4,500. 

Q.  What  oi]s[anizations  are  in  the  glass  manufacturing  business  in  this 
country? — ^A.  The  first  organization  is  the  Window-glass  Blowers.  That  includes, 
'  of  course,  all  that  relates  to  window  glass,  both  in  its  blowing,  fiattening,  and 
cutting.  Next  comes  the  American  Flint-glass  Workers'  Union,  embracing  lamps 
and  taoleware  and  all  kinds  of  glass  lighting  apparatus,  and  druggists'  worK, 
surgical  instruments,  druggists'  bottles  and  show  bottles.  Those  who  deal  in  white 
p:lass  or  lead  glass,  commonly  called  flint.  Our  association  comes  next,  embrac- 
ing all  in  the  bottle  line  except,  probably,  druggists'  bottles  and  show  bottles. 

Q.  Is  there  auxiliary  help  in  your  industry  that  is  not  orj^anized? — ^A.  Boys  in 
the  factory  and  the  laborers  and  furnace  hands  are  not  organized.  Nearly  one-half 
are  not  organized.  Ours  is  the  only  skilled  labor  reauired,  excepting  the  man  who 
has  charge  of  the  furnace  and  the  man  who  melts  the  glass? 

What  is  the  initiation  fee  in  your  association? — A.  Five  dollars. 
What  are  your  monthly  dues? — ^A.  They  will  average  about  75  cents. 
Have  you  any  benefit  association  connected  with  it? — A.  Yes;  we  -p&y  $500 
to  the  relatives  of  a  deceased  member.    Of  course,  during  his  lifetime  he  pays  25 
cents  on  the  death  of  a  member.    We  find  work  for  men  when  idle;  if  unable  to 
reach  the  place  of  work,  we  often  send  them  there. 

Q.  Do  they  return  the  money? — ^A.  Usually. 

Q.  Is  that  done  on  a  regular  traveling  card? — A.  Transfer  card.  We  visit  the 
sick,  and  help  them  when  necessary.  We  try  to  surround  men  with  all  the  social 
imd  moral  protection  which  we  x>ossibly  can  and  improve  their  discipline  when- 
i-ver  necessary  and  especially  where  large  numbers  work  together.  We  can 
impose  fines,  suspend  or  expel  them.  We  discourage  intemperance  and  will  not 
tolerate  no^lect  of  work  or  any  conduct  on  the  ^rt  of  our  members  that  will 
interfere  with  or  impair  our  annual  agreements  with  employers. 

Q.  Does  your  discipline  go  as  far  as  to  drive  a  man  out  of  the  union  ? — ^A.  Only 
when  he  violates  his  obligation  by  working  for  a  less  rate  of  wages  or  trying  tx> 
disorganize  the  trade.     We  then  expel  him.    That  very  seldom  hapx)ens. 

Q.  Canamemberberetumed  to  good  standing? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  what  they  generally  term  in  trade-unionism  a  whitewash? — A.  Yes.  Any 
member  who  is  expelled  can  appeal  his  case  to  the  annual  convention  and  be  rein- 
stated, if  his  case  admits  of  it. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  the  cooi)erative  feature  of  the  relations  of  your  own 
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ezecntiye  committee  and  the  mannfactarers'.  How  do  you  discuss  your  matters 
in  your  local  union  before  they  reach  the  representatives,  or  have  the  representa- 
tives power  over  strikes? — A.  No.  A  strike  could  be  declared  by  the  convention; 
a  majority  vote  of  the  convention  could  declare  a  strike,  but  not  until  after  every 
means  of  arbitration  had  been  e^iausted.  Now,  after  a  convention,  a  strike  can 
not  be  brought  about  unless  two-thirds  of  the  executive  committee  and  the  presi- 
dent decide  upon  it;  then  only  after  every  means  of  arbitration  between  employer 
and  employee  had  been  tried. 

Q.  Does  that  avoid  hasty,  ill-considered  strikes?— A.  Yes.  If  any  locals  in  the 
organization  s^oxdd  agitate  a  strike  or  put  pressure  on  the  officers  for  a  strike 
during  the  session  the  officers  could  resist  such  pressure  and  take  the  matter  to 
the  annual  convention,  thereby  offsetting  agitation,  if  possible. 

Q.  How  large  a  fund  do  you  provide  for  benefits,  or  da  you  depend  on  the  assess- 
ments being  collected? — A.  We  have  a  sinMng  fund  now  amounting  to  |87,000, 
which  has  been  created  by  an  assessment  of  1  per  cent  on  every  dollar  earned  by 
our  members  until  $100,000  is  accimiulated;  then  the  1  per  cent  assessment  is 
suspended. 

Q.  Are  the  benefits  for  the  traveling  unionists  drawn  from  the  local  union  or 
from  the  fund  of  the  national  body?— A.  A  member  can  borrow  from  a  local 
union,  and  is  frequently  sent  where  he  can  obtain  work. 

Q.  Is  the  permanency  of  that  fund  reqtdred  in  case  of  strikes  or  disasters  or 
anything  of  that  kind  that  may  come? — ^A.  The  accumulation  fund  is  for  the  pur- 
iwse  of  preventing  a  strike.  We  believe  that  strikes  are  very  improbable  when 
the  manufacturers  find  that  the  association  is  able  to  back  up  a  just  demand. 

Q.  Do  you  take  the  view  that  you  want  sufficient  capital  to  carry  forward  a 
strike  if  it  should  come? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  incorporation  of  trade  unions? — A.  I  never 
gave  that  matter  much  thou^^ht,  nor  can  I  say  that  I  am  in  favor  of  it.  I  do  not 
care  aTjout  saying  I  am;  I  have  not  given  it  enough  thought.  I  do  not  believe 
the  trade  unions  have  reached  that  state  of  i)erf ection  where  they  can  be  incor- 
porated. 

Q.  What  are  your  relations  toward  the  nonorganized  labor  employed  under 
you?— A.  Our  relations  are  civil,  and  our  efforts  are  devoted  toward  moral  sua- 
sion and  the  hope  of  organizing  them. 

Q.  Have  you  any  hope  of  organizing  the  nonorganized  labor  below  you? — ^A. 
Yes;  we  have  been  engaged  in  an  agitation  among  those  men  for  the  last  two 
years,  and  probably  soon  will  know  whether  their  organization  is  complete. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  economic  results  of  strikes  and  lockouts  on 
your  union  and  the  workmen?— A.  I  believe  that  strikes  are  necessary  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  and  whatever  loss  is  brought  about  by  a  strike  is  recovered  after- 
wards, if  not  in  income  in  preventing  men  from  going  down  further  in  wages  or 
in  hours  of  labor.  I  do  not  believe  tnat  an^  strike  that  has  any  reason  or  intelli- 
gence behind  it  is  ever  lost.  There  are  strikes,  of  course,  that  may  be  brought 
about  without  intelligence  and  without  reason,  but  I  can  not  say  that  trades 
unions  are  dealing  with  those  strikes  to-day.  A  strike  can  be  brought  about  with- 
out any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  trades  unions.  Strikes  are  often  forced  by 
employers  for  the  purpose  of  suspending  operations,  for  the  pui-pose  of  getting 
rid  of  stock,  for  the  purpose  of  tiding  over  some  commercial  difficulty,  and  the 
odium  of  those  strikes  may  be  placed  upon  the  workmen;  but  this  kind  of  strike 
I  wish  to  separate  from  those  strikes  which  are  legitimate,  which,  as  I  say,  start 
from  the  natural  channels  in  a  trade  union  and  reach  the  convention  and  are 
passed  upon  by  officers  and  by  arbitration  committees.  A  strike  that  is  brought 
about  alter  all  those  methods  fail  is  never  lost.  It  either  secures  the  desired 
reform  or  ends  an  intolerable  oppression. 

■  Q.  Have  wages  been  raised  ortener  in  your  trade  through  strikes  than  through 
volimtary  action  of  employers?— A.  I  will  answer  that  question  this  way:  Wages 
were  increased  once  in  our  association  by  a  strike.  We  have  maintained  wages 
for  a  great  number  of  years  by  our  ability  to  resist  a  reduction.  • 

Q.  Are  there  many  cases  of  voluntary  advances  of  wages?— A.  I  have  never 
heard  of  any. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Does  your  organization  affiliate  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor?— A.  No;  not  yet. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  federation  with  the  other  glass  workers'  organizations?— A. 
No;  we  are  an  independent  body. 

Q.  Do  you  get  together  with  them  to  consult  for  your  general  interests? — ^A.  Yes; 
we  often  meet,  but  we  are  not  affiliated. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Are  the  relations  of  the  different  glass  workers'  asso- 
ciations the  same  as  the  different  railway  brotherhoods? — ^A.  That  is  about  it. 
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We  meet  and  confer.  We  have  rarely  met  in  an  official  capacity  with  the  window- 
glass  iTirorkers.  We  occasionally  meet  in  an  official  capacity  with  the  American 
llint  Glass  Workers'  Union. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQtJHAK.)  Is  your  trade  more  nearly  related  to  them  than  to  any 
other  "workers?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpobd.)  In  case  of  a  strike  growing  out  of  a  failure  of  any  of 
the  g^lass  trades  to  agree  with  their  employers,  would  such  branch  be  supported 
Tery  largely  by  the  other  two? — ^A.  I  could  not  say  that,  except  in  case  of  an 
appeal  from  one  organization  to  the  other;  then  the  supjwrt  would  come.  There 
is  no  -written  law  to  meet  such  emergencies. 

Q.  'Would  greater  support  be  expected  than  in  the  case  of  a  strike  by  another 
orranization? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fasquhab.)  What  have  you  to  say  of  the  importation  of  foreign 
labor  nxider  contract  to  ttiis  country? — ^A.  Glass  blowers  have  been,  in  times  past, 
imported  to  this  country  in  groups.  Recently  I  have  heard  of  some  coming  in 
twos  and  threes.  They  say  they  are  skilled  glass  workers;  may  have  some  papers 
from,  the  old  country  from  an  association  of  their  own,  or  probably  from  tneir 
employers,  such  as  clearance  papers  for  serving  an  apprenticeship;  and  they  show 
those  papers  to  the  insi)ector8  and  get  into  this  country.  Then  they  go  to  work 
in  a  nonunion  factory  as  a  step  towards  forcing  themselves  ui)on  the  organization. 
Hence  we  have  a  few  foreign  people  in  this  country  whom  we  have  been  compelled 
to  admit  to  the  association  for  the  puri)ose  of  keeping  up  our  wages,  or,  in  other 
words,  taking  them  out  of  the  nonunion  factories. 

Q.  Are  they  isolated  cases  in  which  the  alien  contract-labor  law  is  evaded? — 
A.  TTiey  evade  that  law  by  coming  in  separately,  or  by  twos  and  threes,  and 
when  they  say  they  are  skilled  men  they  are  admitted.  Employers  here  have 
sent  for  them  indirectly,  or  they  have  had  some  other  foreign  people  write  for 
them  to  come  here;  that  is  the  way  they  come  in. 

Q.  Are  large  numbers  employed  in  that  way? — A.  I  can  not  say  that  there  are 
in  fact,  but  we  have  known  employers  to  bring  over  a  whole  set  of  men. 
Q.  Was  that  under  the  old  laws? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  since  the  alien  contract-labor  law  was  passed  it  has  miti- 
gated that  evil?— A.  It  has  mitigated  it,  but  they  have  come  in  as  late  as  last 
year. 

Q.  Was  the  original  foundation  of  your  trade  in  this  country  imx)orted 
labor? — ^A.  The  original  foundation,  if  we  go  back  t©  the  first  factory,  was  started 
by  some  English  colonists  at  Jamestown,  Va.,  among  whom  were  some  glass 
blorwers. 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion  of  foreign-bom  to  the  natives  in  your  union? — ^A.  I 
can  not  exactly  give  you  that  in  figures;  have  never  made  any  estimate.  There 
may  be  600  or  more  foreign-bom.    That  is  a  rough  guess. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpokd.)  Have  you  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  immigrants 
you  have  referred  to  as  coming  in  twos  and  threes  have  had  influence  brought  to 
bear  upon  them,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  employer  to  come? — A.  Indirectly. 
Q.  Has  your  organization  taken  any  steps  to  report  any  of  those  people? — ^A. 
The  only  step  we  have  taken  has  been  to  write  to  the  officers  of  trade  unions  in 
Europe  warning  those  men  not  to  come  here;  telling  them  we  had  plenty  of 
American  blowers  to  supply  the  trade,  and  that  if  they  do  come  here  they  will 
have  to  seek  work  in  nonunion  factories.  Most  blowers  in  Eurox)e  are  organized, 
but  in  most  counMes  not  upon  as  perfect  a  plan  as  ours. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  succeeded  in  deporting  any  of  them? — ^A.  We  sent  officers  to 
Elhs  Island,  in  New  York,  two  years  ago,  on  three  different  occasions  in  one  year, 
for  the  puipose  of  preventing  a  nonunion  manufacturer  in  New  Jersey  from 
importing  bottle  blowers,  besides  writing  to  the  officers.  They  have  what  they 
call  an  international  union  in  Europe. 

2.  Did  your  officers  succeed  in  doing  so? — A,  No;  they  did  not  succeed. 
.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  possible  for  that  manufacturer  to  bring  in  those 
workmen  under  the  present  law? — A.  It  may  be.    They  came  in  as  late  as  last 
year. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  the  law? — A.  Notwithstanding  the  law.  They  tell  a  story 
when  they  arrive  and  they  get  in  on  it  all  right. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  about  compulsory  and  voluntary  arbitration? — A.  I 
believe  that  the  increasing  intelligence  among  the  people  in  general  will  take  the 
place  of  compulsory  arbitration.  As  stated  before,  the  antagonism  against  labor 
organizations  Is  being  overcome,  and  where  a  strike  was  the  only  means  of  set- 
tling the  rates  of  wages  arbitration  is  doing  it  to-day.  That  system  of  arbitra- 
tion is  becoming  more  perfect  each  year,  and  I  believe  this  increased  knowledge 
regarding  oonditions  of  labor  and  capital  will  bring  the  bodies  as  close  together, 
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if  not  closer,  than  any  compulBory  arbitration  can  ever  do.    Personally,  I  do  not^ 
believe  in  it. 

Q.  Are  your  wages  jwdd  weekly  or  semimonthly,  and  are  they  jwdd  in  cash? — A. 
In  the  tmion  factories  they  are  weekly  and  semimonthly,  and  in  cash;  in  the  non- 
union factories  it  is  different. 

Q.  Is  there  a  State  law  in  respect  to  the  payment  of  wages  in  New  Jersey? — ^A. 
The  present  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  passed  what  is  known  as  a 
cash  bill.  They  have  been  trying  down  there  for  the  last  eight  years  to  pass  a 
law  that  would  comx>el  a  few  manufacturers  to  i)ay  their  employees  in  legal 
money.  Those  laws  were  all  defective.  I  am  not  speaking  in  the  sense  of  a 
lawyer.  Here  is  my  view  of  it,  to  show  how  personal  and  selfish  interests, 
imaginary  interests,  will  injure  the  whole  body:  There  are  men  working  hard  in 
souui  Jersey  who  receive  but  few  dollars  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other. 
They  get  an  envelope  on  pay  day  upon  which  is  marked  first  the  store  bill;  under- 
neath that  the  wages;  but  there  is  seldom  any  difference  in  the  amounts.  The  non- 
union men  having  increased  to  such  numbers,  they  must  all  have  employment,  and 
naturally  offer  themselves  for  anything.  Before  going  to  work  they  sign  an 
agreement  to  purchase  their  goods  from  the  company's  store.  It  seems  that  the 
power  of  their  employers  is  so  gi'eat  they  have  become  arrogant,  and  have  no 
regard  for  the  public.  Yet  the  public,  because  of  the  agitation  of  the  working- 
men,  has  prevailed  upon  the  legislature  to  pass  a  law  compelling  manufacturers 
to  pay  in  legal  money  every  two  weeks.  That  bill  has  not  been  signed  yet.  It 
may  have  been  signed  last  night.  Yet  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  some  employers 
ignored  this  law  as  they  have  others. 

The  store  order  follows  [reading] : 

*'  Bridgeton,  N.  J., ,  189 — . 

^*  For  and  in  consideration  of  merchandise  delivered  and  that  shall  hereafter  be 

delivered  to  me,  I  hereby  authorize  the  Cohansey  Glass  Manufacturing  Company 

to  deduct  amount  due  for  same  from  my  wages  upon  each  and  every  pay  day. 

(( 

*'  Witness  to  signature. 

(( " 

Q.  It  is  likely  to  be  regarded  as  class  legislation? — ^A.  Class  legislation.  Yet  it 
is  a  law,  and  intended  for  a  better  purpose  than  many  laws  passed  in  the  interest 
of  capital.  Many  laws  passed  these  days  are  in  favor  of  some  class  or  special  inter- 
est. However,  if  employers  ignore  this  law  it  will  have  a  bad  effect,  and  i>eople 
will  lose  respect  for  law  and  lawmakers,  for  if  capital  can  treat  laws  with  in£f- 
ference  it  will  pave  the  way  for  future  trouble.  In  case  of  a  stiike  it  is  doubtful 
if  any  leader  can  control  men  who  see  employers  treat  the  legal  enactments  of  a 
State  with  utter  contempt.  Then  there  is  another  side  to  it.  It  seems  strange 
that  a  few  manufacturers  can  carry  on  a  system  that  calls  for  Stat«  aid.  llie  peo- 
ple talk  about  paternalism  and  socialism,  out  here,  owing  to  the  conduct  of  a  few 
men,  the  State  is  called  upon  to  have  men  paid  their  wages  in  money.  I  can  not 
imagine  how  a  man  could  be  paid  in  anything  else.  Our  association  iias  been  try- 
ing for  two  years  to  get  it  merely  by  agitation  and  appeals  to  the  people,  but  when 
an  employer  can  tell  a  man  to  get  out  unless  he  takes  his  pay  in  store  goods  moral 
suasion  in  that  State  is  not  sufficient  for  us. 

(^.  What  is  the  law  in  Pennsylvania? — A.  There  is  a  law  in  Pennsylvania  which 
is  similar  to  the  former  law  in  New  Jersey.  They  passed  a  law  there  which  made 
it  possible  for  any  man  to  enter  suit  against  the  company  for  forcing  patronage 
at  their  stores  or  accepting  these  paper  payments.  Now,  in  order  to  put  some 
force  behind  this  pending  law  in  Jersey,  we  suggested  to  the  lawmakers  that  they 
make  it  compulsory  for  ractory  inspectors  and  their  deputies  to  enter  suit  wher- 
ever this  cash  bill  was  violated,  and  also  make  it  compulsory  for  the  prosecuting 
attorney  to  push  the  case  in  the  courts.  In  Pennsylvania,  as  formerly  in  New 
Jersey,  the  duty  of  entering  suit  against  any  of  these  corporations  would  devolve 
upon  a  citizen  or  an  employee.  This  is  an  impossibility.  Those  company  stores 
and  others  that  pay  in  scrii),  or  in  what  we  call  "green  goods"  money,  exist 
usually  in  small  towns  where  their  industry  is  the  principal  one  in  the  community 
and  where  the  X)eople  depend  upon  that  industry  for  a  living.  The  business  people 
and  the  small  traders  cater  to  the  corix)rations  for  store  orders  for  such  goods  as 
the  company  store  does  not  carry.  In  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  stores  will  give  tne  com- 
panies a  rebate  on  an  order  of  from  13  to  18  per  cent.  If  a  man  wants  to  buy  his 
wife  a  dress  of  some  kind,  he  gets  an  order  and  takes  it  to  the  store  and  makes  the 
pui'chase.  That  order  is  returned  to  the  company,  and  the  company  deducts  18 
per  cent  on  the  dollar  from  that  order.  You  see  those  people  are  afraid  to  enber 
suit  against  that  corporation.  The  corporation  is,  in  a  way,  powerful;  it  can  boy- 
cott that  store,  and  the  workingman  entering  a  suit  for  wages  knows  that  it 
amounts  to  discharge  and  the  blacklist  where  labor  is  disorganized. 
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Q.  Is  the  Pennsylyaiiia  law  oi)erative?— A.  It  is  not;  as  I  said,  it  is  worth  a 
man's  job  to  enter  suit  if  he  is  yictimized,  and  it  often  means  injury  to  the 
business  of  the  people  of  the  town. 

Q.  In  the  smaller  places  in  Pennsylvania  are  they  no  better  off  than  in  New 
Jersey? — A.  There  is  no  place  in  Pennsylvania  where  workmen  are  degraded  as 
much  as  in  the  nonunion  localities  of  South  Jersey.  I  want  to  make  this  dis- 
tinction, that  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the  coal  regions  esneciall^,  many  of  them  are 
natives  of  European  countries,  where  the  staii^oard  of  living  is  much  below  that 
in  America,  hence  the  difference  is  not  so  startling  as  it  is  in  South  Jersey,  where 
American  citizens  are  subjected  to  this  system. 


Q.  Isjflass  blowing  nearly  all  piecework? — A.  Yes. 


J.  What  is  the  difference  in  your  trade  comx>ared  with  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago  in  the  economy  of  living  and  your  social  condition? — ^A.  You  can  liken  that 
change  to  the  change  in  society.  At  that  time  living  was  easier  than  it  is  to-day. 
It  was  easier  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago ,  for  that  matter.  The  American  glass  blower 
of  to<Lav  mnst  do  nearly  twice  the  amount  of  work  he  did  then;  a  man  to-day 
nu^es  double  the  numbBr  of  bottles  and  more  than  he  did  fifteen  years  ago;  that 
is  owing  particularly  to  the  introduction  of  improved  furnaces.  Years  ago  it  was 
all  day  work;  now  we  work  night  and  day,  double  turns.  True,  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  work,  but  the  competition  for  work  has  also  increased  and  the  strain 
for  an  existence  is  just  three  times  greater  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago  If  you 
ask  me  what  the  social  conditions  are,  I  should  say  that,  loomng  backward,  they 
are  better.  Of  course,  the  opportunities  for  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  are 
better;  also,  for  more  liberty  and  more  happiness.  Still  life  does  not  move  as 
eaaly  as  then.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  workman  gets  as  much  out  of 
his  labor  to-day  as  he  did  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  because  he  must  expend 
more  energy,  exhaust  more  vitality.  He  gets  less  for  the  labor  he  performs  than 
he  did  at  tnat  time,  in  proportion  to  the  work  done  and  the  wealth  produced. 
The  stnun  of  work  and  uncertaintjr  of  employment  does,  in  a  lar^e  measure,  make 
it  almost  impossible  for  him  to  avail  himself  of  those  opportunities  for  the  acquir- 
ing of  knowledge,  for  pleasure,  or  recreation.  The  worMngman  does  not  get  as 
much  out  of  the  social  improvements  of  these  times  as  other  and  less  useful  people. 
Q.  What  are  your  working  hours  per  day? — A.  Ei^ght  and  a  half  hours.  We 
do  more  work  now  in  eight  hours  than  we  did  before  in  ten. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  say  the  wages  are  lass  now  than  they  were  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  ago? — ^A.  They  are  less  now  than  they  were  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Do  you  mean  the  scale  is  less? — ^A.  Fifteen  per  cent 
less. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  How  do  market  prices  compare  with  twenty  years 
ago?— A.  The  prices  are  less  for  bottles  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago. 
0.  As  much  as  half  less? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Has  there  been  an  increase  of  profit  to  the  manufacturers  as  comx)ared  with 
twenty  years  ago? — A.  Yes.  I  could  explain  that  this  way:  With  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Siemens  tank  furnace  the  output  has  increased,  and  those  tank  fur- 
naces and  the  cheapening  in  the  materials  and  the  chemicals  which  go  into  the 
manufacture  of  ^lass,  and  improved  methods  brought  about;  in  the  factories,  has 
helped  or  made  it  possible  for  the  workman  to  double  his  production;  but  still,  I 
say,  at  a  greater  cost— an  enormous  cost  of  energy  and  vitality.  Where  the  glass 
factories  of  fifteen  and  twenty  years  ago  were  small,  isolated  xumaces,  to-day  they 
are  monster  plants.  The  production  is  enormous,  and,  if  we  judge  from  api>ear- 
ttnces,  the  profits  are  just  as  great.  The  price  of  wai*e  is  cheaper,  but  that  does 
not  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  increase  prices;  they  have  an  organization 
and  a  selling  card  or  price  list— I  might  say  they  have  a  trade  union.  But  the 
point  I  want  to  make  is  the  period  of  our  usefulness  as  blowers  is  shorter  by  ten 
years  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  I  doubt  if  a  glass  blower  to-day  can  keep  up 
with  the  procession  after  he  passes  the  age  of  50  or  55,  whereas  in  Europe  and  in 
old  times  a  man  could  blow  glass  in  this  country  up  to  60  years  of  age.  You  can 
not  do  that  any  more. 

S.  (By  Mr.  Conoer.)  How  much  x>er  week  would  an  average  man  earn  now, 
how  much  would  he  have  earned  twenty  years  ago? — A.  A  union  glass  blower 
to-day  can  average  about  $25  a  week,  and  tliat  is  ten  months  in  the  year,  but  we 
do  not  always  work  ten  months,  which  reduces  the  average. 

Q.  How  much  could  the  same  average  man  earn  under  tiie  conditions  of  twenty 
years  ago?— A.  The  same  was  earned,  and  more. 

feBow  much  more?— A.  Glass  blowers  twenty  years  ago  made  as  high  as  $5 
per  day.  The  season  lasted  longer,  too.  Very  seldom  we  get  a  season  of  ten 
numthB to-day.  I  could  explain  that  to  you  this  way:  The  enormous  production 
of  those  improved  furnaces  brings  us  down  to  seven  months  a  year;  then  we 
accepted  a  reduction  of  15  per  cent  on  many  lines  of  work  at  the  beginning  of  tiie 
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panic  in  1893,  and  on  other  lines  of  worki^e  aooeptod  a  reduction  of  90  and  45  per- 
cent.   The  latter  was  on  lines  of  work  that  oonla  be  made  by  machinery. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  yon  made  any  recovery  of  these  wag^  since? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Do  they  remain  stationary  now? — ^A.  They  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr;  Conger.)  EEave  yon  made  any  effort  to  have  the  scale  restored  in 
any  case?— A.  Yes;  a  continual  effort. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  there  any  indication  that  glass  manufacturers  in 
this  country  will  form  a  trust? — ^A.  Yes;  the  indications  point  that  way;  the  con- 
ditions of  trade  ahnost  force  them  into  a  combine. 

Q.  Have  you  different  scales  of  wages  in  different  sections  where  your  work  is 
done?— A.  No;  in  the  union  they  have  a  uniform  list. 

Q.  When  it  came  to  the  reduction  you  speak  of,  were  the  conditions  such  that 
the  <n>eratives  or  workingmen  had  to  accede  to  that  reduction  without  a  strike? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  promised  that  when  times  were  better  you  would  recover  the 
wages?— A.  Yes;  the  manufacturers  assured  us  when  the  panic  and  hard  ttmee 
passed  and  the  tariff  Receding  the  one  which  went  into  existence  in  1993  was 
restored,  they  would  give  us  back  the  15  per  cent.  The  panic  has  passed  by  and 
the  tariff  has  been  restored.  Our  industry  is  a  highly  protected  industry,  but  we 
can  not  get  that  15  per  cent,  nor  will  we  get  it  unless  conditions  are  changed.  As 
stated  Mfore,  the  domestic  comx)etition,  the  nonunion,  competition,  neeps  the 
market  down,  so  that  the  benefit  of  the  restored  tariff  is  denied  us,  so  far  as  that 
15  per  cent  is  concerned,  but  were  it  not  for  this  disorganised  competition  the 
matket  might  be  restored  or  brought  up  to  a  point  where  we  would  oe  justified 
in  insisting  upon  the  manufacturers  keeping  their  promise. 

Q.  When  tne  workingmen's  wages  were  reduced  15  to  40  per  cent,  did  the  con- 
sumers of  the  United  States  get  from  the  manufacturers  the  benefit  of  that 
reduction?— A.  Very  little,  if  any. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  OoNaKR. )  Is  the  inability  of  organised  g^lass  blowers  to  restore  that 
15  per  cent  because  of  competition  from  glass  manufacturers  who  employ  non- 
union labor? — ^A.  Domestic  competition,  yes;  It  has  kept  down  the  market. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  that  one  of  the  conditions  that  you  spoke  of  that 
would  force  the  trade  into  combines?— A.  That  is  a  part  of  it;  yes. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  CoNGBR.^  Is  the  only  way  you  can  get  this  15  per  cent  in  wages 
restored  by  your  association  orgamzing  the  nonunion  workmen  or  the  employers 
organizing  themselves  into  a  trust? — ^A.  If  we  succeed  in  organizing  aU  mowers 
in  the  bottle  trade,  and  find  conditions  favorable,  we  may  get  that  15  x)er  cent. 
I  am  not  sure  our  trade  would  strike  for  it.  In  regard  to  the  trust,  that  would 
not  do  it  at  all.  I  will  tell  you  wh^.  All  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  are 
now  organized  into  a  nationlEd  association 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqithar.)  Employihgunionandnonunionlabor?— A.  Yes;  there 
is  a  national  association  including  all.  There  is  a  Western  association  comx>OBed 
of  men  employing  union  labor  exclusively.  They  make  a  uniform  selling  price  in 
markets  in  which  they  can  establish  it.  The  manufacturers  who  have  no  uniform 
price  among  their  men  state  they  can  never  keep  it  up  to  an  agreement  because 
there  is  no  tiasis  on  which  to  form  a  selling  price.  If  necessary,  he  will  m«^e  a 
sale  by  cutting  below  the  agreement. 

§.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris  J  Does  he  cut  his  employees,  too? — ^A.  Certainly. 
.  (By  Mr.  Farqtthar.)  in  the  case  of  the  formation  of  a  trust,  would  the  non- 
union labor  be  taken  up  with  the  union  labor,  and  a  uniform  trust  scale  made? — 
A.  They  have,  as  I  understand  it.  often  taade  selling  agreements,  but  they  have 
never  been  able  to  keep  them,  for  this  reason:  The  wages  in  the  trade  were  not 
uniform;  if  they  were  controlled  by  a  trust,  of  course,  they  would  become  more 
perfect,  but  where  only  a  part  of  the  manufacturers  had  no  basis,  and  could  cut 
indiscriminately,  they  have  been  unable  to  maintain  a  uniform  selling  price. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batohford)  .  Have  the  manufacturers  recognized  in  your  associa- 
tion an  organization  that  has  the  effect  of  maintaining  wages  among  the  working- 
men  and  a  uniformity  of  prices  and  conditions,  to  the  end  that  competition  among 
them  may  be  less  fierce?— A.  That  is  it,  precisely. 

<2.  You  think  that  is  the  principal  reason  why  the  manufacturers  encouraged 
the  building  up  of  your  association?— A.  Yes;  in  order  that  they  may  know  where 
their  competitors  stacnd. 

9'  Have  manufacturers  demanded  that  workmen  connect  themselves  with  the 
umon  before  they  give  them  employment?— A.  Yes.  Manufacturers  wQl  not  hire 
a  man  unless  they  know  he  is  a  union  man.  A  union  card  means,  first,  that  the 
applicant  .has  served  an  apprenticeship,  and,  second,  that  he  is  a  sidlled  mechanic. 
Tms  is  underatood  by  the  union  manufacturers. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhak.)  What  haTe  yon  to  say  in  respeot  to  tmstoMj  tene- 
ments?— A.  I  regard  factory  tenements  as  one  of  the  worst  abnses*  The  facbaty 
tenement  and  the  company  stoie  are  the  worst  evils  the  American  workingman 
has  to  contend  with.  PmonaQy,  I  was  disoharsed  some  years  ago  hecanse  I 
would  not  pay  $12  a  month  for  a  hoase.  They  said  that  all  we  rest  of  their  men 
were  nsamed  and  lired  in  tenement  hoaaes;  that  they  conld  not  pay  me  ^Z  per 
month  more  than  others. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conoeb.)  Were  yon  xmmarried  then?—- A.  Yes.  The  arerage  tene- 
ment iijcmee  I  have  aeen  is  nnfit  for  self-respecting  mechanics  to  Uy  e  in.  Company 
honsee  and  stores  discriminate  against  a  good  workman.  A^good  workman  is  at 
ft  disadvantage;  an  independent  man  is  at  a  disadvantage.  Tae  fellow  who  deals 
the  most  out  of  the  store  and  who  lives  in  the  tenement  houses  can  ignore  the 
morale  of  the  institution,  such  as  temnerance  and  good  oondoct,  and  lay  off  when 
he  pleasea,  becanse  he  is  in  debt  to  tne  firm,  and  they  will  not  disrharye  him; 
whereas  the  fellow  who  wants  to  live  where  he  {leases,  to  get  his  wages  m  cash, 
is  Babject  to  a  pressure  and  surveillance  that  is  nnbearable.  There  is,  according 
to  my  view,  no  reaeonable  need  for  tenement  hooses,  becanee  capital  these  days 
is  always  eager  for  investment,  and  capital  does  not  miss  any  opportonities  for 
investment.  Capital  will  bnild  houses  and  fit  them  np  so  as  to  attract  people  to 
live  in  them ,  therefore  there  is  no  need  why  an  emfdoyer  should  build  any  kmd  of 
a  house  and  Bay  to  a  man  when  he  hires  him, ''Are  you  married?''  Innommion 
Sooth  Jersey  one  indneement  to  obtain  empik>ynient  is  to  be  married,  live  in  the 
hooae,  and  deal  at  the  store.  This  la  not  in  aoeordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  times 
or  American  manhood. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Do  tho  ownen  ol  tiiese  great  foctories  there  own 
pretty  mwdk  all  the  land  conti^ons  to  the  factory  itsdz?— A.  Sore. 

Q.  Would  it  be  a  cUfBlcult  thia^  for  outside  capital  to  buUd  tenement  houses  for 
workmen  outside  of  thas  aone  of  mfluence  of  the  emnloyevs  themselves^— A.  Yes; 
but  the  capitalist  would  be  at  a  disadvantage  if  he  flhould  pat  up  houses,  because 
if  the  men  did  not  oocupy  ccmipaay  houses,  or  deal  at  the  store,  they  would  be 
discharged  immediately. 

Q.  Was  it  practically  that  question  that  came  before  the  American  people  at 
the  time  of  we  Pullman  strike  in  Chicago? — ^A.  Tes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchfou).)  What  is  the  effect  of  company  stores  and  houses  if 
stnkes  h&  entered  into? — ^A.  The  moment  the  man  quits  work  he  is  ordered  out  of 
the  houaa  and  his  credit  is  stoimed  at  the  store.  Then  when  he  goes  to  the  other 
merchanta  ihey  at  once  say:  '^  Yon  have  never  spent  a  dollar  vrith  me  when  you 
were  at 'work,  now  you  come  here  for  credit;  we  can  not  give  you  anything. " 
Theiesolt  is  that  if  the  union  does  not  support  the  man  he  is  starved  into  sub- 
mierion. 

Q.  Is  it  your  belief  that  company  houses  and  company  stores  serve  the  jiurpose 
of  the  enaplo]rer  very  largely  in  whipping  his  men  mto  submiaaon,  even  though 
they  ace  fikhting  for  a  just  cause?— A.  Tney  are  mere  clubs  to  whip  him  into  sub- 
miflsion.  1  can  give  you  an  example  of  that.  There  are  600  bottle  blowers  at 
%idgeton,  N.  J.;  only  29  of  these  men  own  their  own  homes  jootwithstanding 
the  ^asa  trade  is  one  of  the  best  paying  trades  in  America.  They  started  non- 
nnion  labor  12  years  affo,  working  for  5  per  cent  only  less  than  the  union 
scale.  To-day  thev  work  from  80  to  50  per  cent  less  tlum  Idie  union  scale,  so  that 
those  500  men,  if  they  quit  work  to-aKnrrow,  would  have  to  be  supported  by  the 
onion  or  starve.    They  can  not  deal  anywbnre  but  at  the  company  stores 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kbnnbdy.)  If  these  men  were  to  strike  for  an  increase  of  wages 
to-morrow,  notwithstanding  they  are  outside  of  your  union,  is  it  probable  your 
uuoa  wonld  help  them?— A.  Certainly  we  would  help  them.  If  we  ordered  them 
to  make  a  demand  for  union  waoes  we  would  support  Uiem. 

Q.  If  you  induced  them?— A.  Yes^  if  we  induced  or  encouraged  them. 


(By  Mr.  Faaqchab.)  Are  there  many  women  and  chndren  employed  in 
joor  trade? — ^A.  Not  many;  in  the  last  2  years  women  began  to  take  the  place 
of  men  in  packing  bottles  and  fitting  them  xxp, 

Q.  Is  there  any  regulation  by  your  union  in  respect  to  their  wages? — A.  No; 
we  can  not  help  them,  though  we  would  like  to.  I  do  not  believe  that  women 
should  perform  manual  lahor  around  mills  or  factories  and  come  in  contact  with 
men  all  the  time.    It  is  a  terrible  thing. 

Q.  (ByMr.  RATCUroBP.)  Do  you  think  it  has  a  bad  effect  on  them  socially  and 
mondm—A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Wnat  is  your  average  time  of  employment?--A.  For 
the  last  10  years,  7  naonyaiL  If  you  average  glass  blowers*  wages,  you  will 
tee  they  do  not  amount  to  verv  much.  While  they  seem  large,  they  are  not 
great    The  fi^^nrea  look  favorable,  but  they  are  not. 
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Q.  What  are  your  rales  of  apprenticeship?— A.  We  agree  to  one  apprentice  to 
every  fifteen  jonmeymen. 

Q.  How  long  is* the  term  of   apprenticeship?~A.  The  mannfactnrers  first 
imposed  a  term  of  4  years,  bnt  2  or  8  years  ago  tney  increased  it  to  5  years. 

Q.  What  is  the  es1»blished  time  of  yonr  nnion? — A.  The  nnion  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  They  select  their  own  apprentices,  and  pay  them  half  the  wages  tney 
earn.  They  make  them  serve  5  years.  The  glass  trade  is  one  of  the  mopt  sm* 
gnlar  trades  in  America  in  this  respect.  In  the  first  place,  all  men  come  into  tlie 
factory  early.  A  boy  tends  blowers  for  2, 3, 4,  and  5  years;  he  learns  something 
about  the  nature  of  glass;  then  he  is  put  to  blowing.  After  he  learns  how  to 
make  a  bottle  he  still  has  to  work  for  5  years  as  an  apprentice,  which  is  strange, 
to  say.  the  least.  In  his  second  or  third  year  he  can  make  as  much  and  as  good 
work  as  a  journeyman;  indeed,  an  ai)prentice  in  his  tMrd  year  is  in  his  prune, 
yet  he  must  work  5  years  and  receive  only  half  what  he  earns.  This  system 
comes  down  from  the  old  English  bound-boy  law. 

Q.  (By  llCr.  Batchford.)  Is  this  commission  to  understand  that  your  union  is 
against  that? — A.  We  favor  4  years;  that  is  1  year  too  much. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  At  what  age  are  they  taken  in? — A.  Almost  any  skge 
at  all.  Boys  come  into  the  factory  at  12, 18, 14.  Before  the  child-labor  law*  they 
went  in  at  9.    I  went  to  work  at  12. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CoNOER.)  As  an  apprentice  or  tender?— A.  Tender. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  consider  the  number  of  apprentices  they  allow 
to  a  certain  number  of  men  a,iair  allotment?— -A.  Yes;  it  is  suitable  to  the  manu- 
facturers. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  mutui^  to  the  number?— A.  Yes.  They  select  the  boy;  he  is 
indentured  to  the  firm.  We  merely  ask  them  not  to  take  more  than  a  certain 
number  of  apprentices  to  a  i>ercentage  of  journeymen.  That  is  based  upon  the 
fact  that  the  union  is  supx>osed  to  supply  the  manufacturer  with  suitable  men. 
He  may  think  we  can  keep  men  idle  7  or  8  months  waiting  for  him  to  start. 
This  is  an  imi)ossibility.  Tney  want  to  accommodate  men  to  the  trade;  that  is, 
they  expect  us  to  have  men  to  meet  every  emergency.  The  other  day  a  firm 
wrote  us:  **  Send  us  thirty-four  men."  In  order  to  meet  that  demand  we  would 
have  to  8upx)ort  men  all  through  the  vnnter.  We  could  not  do  that;  but  if  we  fail 
to  comply  some  people  say  it  is  owing  to  our  arbitrary  apprentice  rules.  '  If 
there  was  work  for  glass  blowers  after  they  had  8X)ent  5  years  on  hsM  wages  to 
learn  the  trade,  the  question  would  apx>ear  more  favorable,  but  the  desire  of 
some  employers  is  that  after  a  boy  serves  his  time  they  frequently  want  more 
apprentices,  owing  to  the  5  years  for  half  wages. 

Q.  (By  MEr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  had  much  agitation  in  your  union  for  a 
shorter  workday? — ^A.  Yes;  we  succeeded  in  gaining  a  very  favorable  concession 
last  summer  from  the  manufacturers;  the  night  tmn  formerly  continued  until 
midnight  on  Saturday.  '  That  put  a  man  in  bsS  shape  for  Sunday.  We  appealed 
to  the  manufacturers  upon  the  moral  and  social  phases  of  it,  and  they  allowed  ns 
to  abandon  what  we  call  the  Saturday  night  shift.  Now  our  night  turn  works 
five  nights.  The  day  turn  works  until  5  o'clock  Saturday.  That  shift  changes 
every  other  week,  you  see.  That  about  balances.  We  make  more  now  in  81  hours 
than  in  10  hours  in  other  years. 


Q.  Haveyoujiny  Sunday  labor?— A.  No. 


(By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Are  you  obligated  to  the  employers*  ssociation  to 
furnish  them  with  competent  workmen? — ^A.  Not  exactly.  We  are  morally  obli- 
gated. When  we  ask  them  to  accept  a  certain  percental  of  apprentices  it  implies, 
of  course,  that  we  exp^  to  keep  them  supplied  with  acceptoble  workmen,  and 
we  try  our  best  to  keep  them  supplied.  But  when  a  manufacturer  who  keeps 
idle  all  winter  and  starts  in  the  spring  asks  us  to  furnish  him  with  a  set  of 
blowers  it  is  not  alwavs  an  easy  thing  to  accommodate  him.  In  such  a  case  he 
will  have  to  take  his  chances  and  take  whatever  we  can  give  him. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  local  unions  to  strike  during  your  season  of  service, 
without  the  consent  of  the  national  union?— A.  No. 

Q.  If  such  a  case  should  occur,  would  you,  as  president  of  the  national  asso- 
ciation, feel  obligated  to  order  such  men  to  return  to  work,  or,  in  case  of  their 
refusal,  to  obtain  men  for  their  places?— A.  In  case  anything  of  that  kind  hap- 
pened, I  would  go  to  that  jplace  and  induce  the  men  to  go  back  to  work.  We  have 
sufficient  influence  to  do  it.    If  he  did  not,  we  would  expel  him  on  the  spot. 

9-  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  your  officers  powe^  to  suspend  members  of  the 
union  on  the  spot? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  safety  to  your  whole 
organization  to  have  that  power  and  to  use  it?— A.  Yes.  The  manufacturers  look 
to  our  executive  board  and  myself  to  carry  out  this  contract,  and  the  board  holds 
me  responsible  also  to  see  that  it  is  carried  out,  because  the  board  would  not 
allow  me  to  injure  our  relations  with  the  manufacturers. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Must  the  men  themselves  vote  on  the  question  of 
strikes  lief  ore  it  goes  np  to  the  oflBcers?— ^A.  It  is  done  throngh  representatives  in 
the  convention.  A  convention  can  order  a  strike,  bnt,  as  stated  before,  only  after 
eveiy  effort  of  arbitration  is  exhausted.  A  branch  can  send  delegates  to  the 
national  convention  and  instruct  them  for  such  and  such  a  thing. 

O.  Can  a  strike  originate  with  the  men  themselves;  can  they  decide  to  strike, 
ana  secure  your  approval? — A.  No;  a  strike  during  the  existence  of  this  contract 
would  simply  desfroy  the  organization.    We  never  anticipate  anything  like  that. 

<J.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  What  are  your  views  in  resx)ect  to  immigration  and  the 
employment  of  foreigners  in  skilled  trades? — A.  I  believe  the  immigration  laws 
should  be  made  more  perfect  than  they  are  now.    I  also  believe  that  some  system 
could  be  outlined  whereby  the  Immigration  Bureau  would  have  some  means  of  find- 
ing out  from  the  officials  of  the  trades  in  America  whether  or  not  that  trade  could 
employ  any  foreigners.    In  other  words,  the  trades  unions,  or  their  officers,  are 
never  consulted.    I  believe  that  the  trades  unions  and  their  officers  have  now 
reached  such  a  social  and  moral  position  in  this  country  that  their  word  carries 
with  it  responsibility,  for  the  reason  that,  if  manufacturers  will  intrust  the  well- 
being  of  great  industries  during  a  year  by  these  contracts  that  is  sufficient 
gnarantee  that  our  evidence  would  be  acceptable  to  immigration  commissioners 
to  such  an  extent  that  if  we  were  to  publicly  state  to  the  Commissioner  of  Immi- 
gration that  our  trade  could  not  employ  any  more,  that  American  citizens  were 
idle  and  were  then  comx)elled  to  support  idle  men,  I  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
that  Labor  Conmiissioner  to  say  that  none  of  this  class  of  men  could  come  in  for 
the  time  being.    I  also  believe  m  the  educational  test. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  opinion  in  your  whole  trade  on  immigration? — ^A.  Our 
trade  believes  immigration  should  be  restricted  for  5  years. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  almost  any  test  that  will  restrict? — ^A.  Yes.  Our  associa- 
tion is  on  record  as  petitioning  Congress,  2  years  ago,  for  a  complete  stoppage 
of  immigration  for  "5  years.  We  beheve  the  number  of  idle  men  in  this  coun- 
try makes  such  action  necessary. 

Q.  Have  you  machinery  in  the  glass  trade? — ^A.  Yes.  I  have  read  official  infor- 
mation on  tnat  matter,  which  I  don't  believe  the  average  workman  agrees  with. 
The  glass  trade  has  been  free  from  machinery  until  within  the  last  couple  of 
years.  Machinery  has  now  been  invented  to  make  fruit  jars,  and  thoy  are  made 
successfully,  in  a  factory  in  Indiana  especially.  They  had  273  of  our  meml)ers 
employed  last  year;  now  they  have  only  83  of  these  men,  and  they  are  now  work- 
ing for  45  per  cent  less  than  before  the  machine  came  in. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Are  they  working  with  the  machine? — ^A.  Yes.  This 
machine  question  brings  up  a  few  points  that  are  not  noticed  by  the  average 
statistician,  I  think.  Most  mechanics  are  what  we  call  specialists.  Ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago  if  you  met  a  glass  blower  he  could  make  anything  from  a  1 -ounce  to  a 
gallon  Dottle;  to-day  vou  meet  a  1-ounce  blower,  16-ounce,  demijohn,  and  fruit-jar 
blowers.  They  are  tept  on  one  class  of  work;  their  muscles  and  intellect  are 
drilled  into  one  line  of  work.  They  get  larger  production  out  of  a  man  when  kept 
on  one  kind  of  work.  Now  they  nad,  up  to  tne  introduction  of  machinery,  500 
men  that  could  make  fruit  jars.  They  were  specialists,  yet  their  indentures  say 
**  they  shall  be  taught  the  art  of  glass  blowing,"  but  they  were  only  taught  a 
part  of  the  trade,  and  were  kept  on  fruit  jars,  and  could  scarcely  make  anything 
else.  They  might  make  an  effort  at  other  kinds  of  work,  but  if  they  did  not  come 
up  to  the  standard  of  production  they  would  have  to  get  out.  A  machine  comes 
along  that  could  make  fruit  jars;  it  displaces  men  who  have  made  $5  a  day,  and 
enjoyed  a  reasonable  standard  of  living,  and  had  made  certain  preparation  for  their 
children's  future.  We  move  with  such  regularity  and  precision  that  when  a 
machine  comes  in,  that  man  is  useless  for  any  other  kind  of  work.  After  a  man 
passes  middle  life  he  can  not  adapt  himself  to  other  lines  of  work,  statisticians  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  even  if  he  is  not  a  specialist.  Tlie  machine  being 
overed  by  patent,  and  other  manufacturers  not  being  able  to  get  it,  we  found  out 
to  the  best  of  our  ability  what  the  product  of  that  machine  could  be  sold  for;  then 
we  cut  wages,  what  we  call  the  jar  scale,  to  45  per  cent  less  than  it  was  before  the 
introduction  of  machinery.  That  enabled  manufacturers  who  did  not  have 
machines  to  employ  a  certain  part  of  our  jar  blowers  for  the  present,  but  they 
must  eventually  give  way  to  the  machine.  The  result  of  the  introduction-  of 
machinery,  owins  to  the  conditions  which  I  have  stated,  is  that  there  will  be  a 
certain  number  or  men  thrown  out  of  work,  who  must  be  supported  by  the  union, 
or  their  children.  (Jsually  their  children  go  to  work;  women  also  work  to  sup- 
port the  men  displaced  by  machinery.  Remember,  I  am  not  saying  this  now 
Decanse  I  am  opposed  to  machinery.  Trades  unions  are  not  opxx)sed  to  the  intro- 
duction of  macmnery,  as  is  usually  supposed,  but  we  do  want  to  bring  out  some  of 
the  facts  which  are  usually  ignored  when  it  is  said  the  introduction  of  machinery 
makes  more  work.    It  may  make  more  work  for  coming  generations,  but  machines 
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always  reduce  wages,  and  force  women  and  children  to  work.  Take  oonditduns 
of  inatistry  where  men  are  only  a  part  of  the  machine,  they  are  displaced  promis- 
cnously,  and  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  gives  such  an  incentive  to  the  neces- 
sity of  child  labor. 

Q.  ([By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Does  the  x)erfe(5tion  of  the  machine  do  away  with  the 
e^roerience  and  knowledge  and  handicraft  of  the  man? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  What  is  the  comparative  producing  iwwer  of  the 
machine  compared  with  hand  labor? — ^A.  One  machine  now  can  do  the  work  of 
three  men  with  one  man  and  a  boy.  They  do  it  for  about  one-fifth  of  the  price 
in  the  production  of  jars.  We  reahze  our  only  hope  in  meeting  the  machine  is  a 
division  of  work  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  displaced  by  the  machine.  A 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  is  the  safest  way  known  to  trades  unionism  at 
present,  and  is  legitimate  and  reasonable.  Our  employers  conceding  Saturday- 
night  work  made  employment  for  over  three  hundred  members.  This  and  the 
reduction  of  45  per  cent  enabled  us  to  meet  that  machine  question  as  described. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  think  that  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor 
will  come  nearer  employing  more  men  and  equalizing  the  work  of  machines  than 
any  other  plan? — ^A.  A  reduction  in  hours  of  labor  is  the  one  substantial  blessing 
I  have  ever  known  for  the  whole  working  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Does  this  menace  of  improved  machinery  in  Indiana 
have  anything  to  do  with  your  failure  to  have  wages  restored? — A.  Not  on  other 
lines  of  ware. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqcthar.)  How  limited  are  the  operations.of  this  patent? — A.  In 
our  trade  it  applies  only  to  the  jar  industry.  There  are  about  600  men  employed 
at  that  work.    Machinery  has  not  yet  interfered  with  the  bottle  trade. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  factory-inspection  laws? — A.  They  should 
be  made  more  stringent.  The  employer  usually  knows  when  an  inspector  is  to 
visit  his  factory,  and  things  are  arranged  accordingly.  From  my  knowled^pe,  I  do 
not  think  the  child-labor  law  is  enforced.  Poverty  often  compels  the  child  to  lie 
at  the  instigation  of  the  parent.  I  think  that  children  are  put  to  work  too  young, 
and  I  don't  tlunk  there  is  any  need  for  it.  I  also  believe  some  law  should  be  passed 
that  would  inquire  more  thoroughly  into  the  employment  of  women. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  on  reduction  of  hours  of  labor? — ^A.  I  believe  that  the 
hardships  of  our  industrial  life  will  makQ  a  reduction  absolutely  necessary.  I 
believe  that  such  a  reduction  comes  within  the  domain  of  legislation.  Our  trade 
is  in  favor  of  it  and  always  will  be.  I  believe  that  the  introduction  of  machinery, 
the  wide  disparity  which  exists  between  production  and  consumption  in  tms 
country,  thel)usine8s  booms  and  reactions  that  we  have,  the  opportunities  this 
country  affords  tor  the  enormous  accumulation  of  wealth,  will  some  day  make 
the  action  of  Congress  necessary  in  regard  to  offering  some  measure  of  relief.  Of 
course  I  look  at  these  things  like  a  workingman;  I  can  not  look  at  them  otherwise. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Kennedy.}  D.>  you  think  the  interest  of  worldngii^en  in  the 
national  eight-hour  law  is  because  it  will  have  a  great  moral  efitect  upon  the 
labor  movement  in  the  ranks  of  labor  generally? — ^A.  Surely.  If  this  Congress 
had  passed  a  Government  eight-hour  law,  it  would  have  given  the  movement  a 
start,  a  force,  that  would  have  made  its  accomplishment  far  easier  for  those  trades 
which  are  susceptible  to  such  reform.  A  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  does  not 
mean  the  loss  to  employers  that  some  x>eople  imagine.  The  rapid  introduction  of 
machinery,  the  employment  of  women  and  cliildren,  appeals  very  forcibly  to  work- 
ingmen.  These  changes  make  a  reduction  in  hours  of  labor  very  urgent,  and  are 
all  prol)lems  requiring  the  serious  attention  of  the  most  progressive  statesmen 
and  lawmalEers. 


Washington,  p.  C,  March  16, 1899. 

TESTIMOITY  OF  MR.  GEORGE  E.  McHEILL, 

Of  Boston,  Mass, 

The  commission  met  at  2.80  p.  m.  Vice-CJhairman  Phillips  presided  and  intro- 
duced the  witness,  Mr.  George  E.  McNeill,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  explaining  that  Mr. 
McNeill  has  had  much  experience  in  labor  movements  in  this  country,  and  that 
he  is  the  author  of  a  book  entitled  The  Labor  Movement;  the  Problem  of  the 
Day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Will  you  give  the  coiflmission  some  account  of  your 
connection  with  the  labor  movement  from  your  early  days? — A.  My  first  experi- 
ence was  that  of  a  factory  boy  in  a  woolen  mill.    The  hours  of  labor  were  from 
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early  mom  until  7  or  7.90  at  nigfat.  Like  the  other  boys,  I  was  glad  when  the 
mill  was  forced  to  shut  down  from  any  caase,  as  we  hated  the  mill  and  longed 
to  escape  from  it. 

In  the  fall  of  1850  ten-hour  meetings  were  held,  and  at  about  this  time  I  organ- 
ized the  boys  of  the  mill  in  a  club.  We  all  longed  for  shorter  hours.  In  1851 
there  was  a  strike  of  the  spinners  against  the  abolition  of  the  luncheon  privilege. 
In  a  few  da^s  the  weavers  came  out  to  help  the  spinners.  There  was  no  trades- 
union  organization  of  either  the  spifiners  or  weavers.  The  block  printers  were 
organized  in  a  branch  of  the  English  trades  union.  These  men  worked  only  10 
hours  a  day,  and  were  not  affected  by  the  abolition  of  the  luncheon  privilege; 
but  the^  would  not  work  while  the  others  were  on  strike.  The  strikers  lost 
about  SIX  months,  and  the  places  of  many  of  the  American  workers  were  taken 
by  foreigners,  mostly  Irish.  During  the  strike  some  of  the  leaders  were  arrested 
and  were  tried  and  aischarged. 

As  a  role  the  school  laws  were  very  well  enforced,  and  while  attending  school 
I  commenced  to  learn  the  shoemaking  trade. 

I  came  to  Boston  in  1856,  and  found  men  working  eight  hours  a  day  in  the  dry 
docks,  and  also  found  that  they  were  members  of  a  trade  union.  From  that 
time  I  became  a  trade-unionist,  and  have  been  interested  in  their  growth. 

(^.  What  positions  have  you  held  in  labor  organizations?— A.  I  have  held  many 
positions  of  responsibility  and  trust.  I  was  secretary  of  one  of  the  btanches  of 
the  Grand  Eight-Hour  League,  that  extended  ftrom  California  to  Massachusetts; 
I  was  president  of  the  Boston  Eight-Hour  League  for  many  years,  and  founded 
the  Workingmen's  Institute,  and  was  president  of  it  for  a  long  time.  I  was  also 
resident  of  the  International  Labor  Union;  secretary  and  treasurer  of  District  30,. 
Knights  of  Labor;  delearate  to  the  Boston  Central  Labor  Union,  and  to  the  Con- 
vention of  the  State  Federation;  also  for  many  years  delegate  to  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Ajnerican  Federation  of  Labor;  also  fraternal  dele^te  from  the 
American  Federation  to  the  Trades  Union  Congress  in  Great  Britam. 

Q.  W^ere  you  connected  with  the  first  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor? — A.  I  was 
one  of  the  few  who  advocated  the  establishment  of  the  bureau  and  drafted  the 
resolve  under  which  it  was  created;  was  appointed  deputv  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  Wendell  Phillips  and  Ira  Steward,  and  remamed  with  the  bureau  with 
Qen.  H.  E.  Oliver  from  its  foundation  in  1869  to  May,  1873. 

Q.  What  legislation  preceded  the  establishment  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  of 
labor?— A.  The  demand  for  labor  legislation  commenced  before  my  birth  in  Mas- 
aachusetts  and  the  agitation  for  the  10-hour  law  was  practically  continuous  from 
1832  to  1874,  the  year  of  its  enactment  in  Massachusetts.  During  the  term  of 
Grovemor  Andrew,  we  succeeded  in  securing  the  appointment  of  a  commission  on 
the  hours  of  labor.  Governor  Andrew  declined  to  appoint  a  labor  man  and  the 
report  was  unsatisfactory.  Governor  Bullock  succeeded  Governor  Andrew,  and 
he  appointed  "Mr,  E.  H.  Rogers,  a  trade-union  man  of  Chelsea,  a  member  of  the 
new  commission  on  the  same  subject.  Mr.  Rogers  felt  compelled  to  present  a 
minority  report.  This  led  to  improved  legislation  in  regard  to  the  hours  of  labor 
of  children,  an  increase  in  the  limit  of  age  at  which  they  could  be  employed,  and 
an  increase  of  the  weeks  of  schooling  per  year.  The  rex)orts  ot  the  bureau  of 
statistics  of  labor  under  General  Oliver  and  myself  recommended  factory  inspec- 
tion by  factory  inspectors,  protection  of  belts,  cogwheels,  etc.,  so  as  to  protect 
the  lives  and  hmbs  of  workers,  fire  escapes  for  factories,  increase  of  the  age  at 
which  children  could  be  employed,  one-half  school  time,  the  enactment  of  a  10- 
hour  law,  etc.,  and  recommendations  as  to  the  housing  of  the  poor.  The  agita- 
tion that  grew  out  of  these  reports  resulted  in  the  amendment  of  tenement-house 
laws  and  school  laws.  The  agitation  for  10  hours  was  strengthened,  and  a  la^ , 
previously  referred  to,  was  passed  in  1874.  Considerable  legislation  has  been 
secured  from  that  date  to  the  present  time.  A  codification  of  these  laws  can 
probably  be  obtained  from  the  Massachusetts  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor. 

Q.  Can  you  inform  the  commission  who  took  the  initiative  in  this  legislation? — 
A.  I  think  it  can  be  claimed,  without  successful  contradiction,  that  in  every 
ilkstance  the  initiative  was  taken  by  labor  men. 

Q.  What  assistance  did  you  receive  other  than  from  labor  men? — A.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  there  have  always 
been  some  men  and  women  who  have  assisted  us.  The  first  labor  convention 
held  in  this  country  was  of  the  farmers  and  mechanics,  and  was  held  in  the 
honse  of  representatives,  in  Boston,  in  1832.  The  agitation  following  that  con- 
vention was  assisted  some  years  afterwards  by  the  early  abolitionists  and  social 
Teformers.  There  were  in  the  early  forties  such  men  as  William  Lloyd  Garrison 
and  Wendell  Phillips  and  others,  who  were  members  of  the  Brook  Faim  commu- 
nity, and.who  were  delegates  to  the  national  labor  conventions.  In  the  fifties, 
during  the  ten-hour  Station,  such  men  as  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler,  Hon.  Nathaniel  P. 
Banks,  Hon.  George  S.  Boutwell,  Hon,  Henry  Wilson,  and  Hon,  William  Clafiin 
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advocated  and  voted  for  the  ten-hour  bill,  and  were  always  counted  upon  as  in 
full  sympathy  with  us.  After  the  war  one  cotton  manufacturer — William  Gray, 
of  Boston — adopted  the  ten-hour  system  in  the  Atlantic  Mills,  of  Lawrence,  and 
came  before  the  committee  on  labor  every  year,  advocating  the  enactment  of  the 
law.  I  do  not  remember  a  single  resolve  or  bill  that  did  not  have  its  initiative  in 
the  labor  men  ai>d' wemen  in  the  State.  The  Hon.  Charles  Sumner  at  first  voted 
against  the  ei^ht-hour  bill  in  the  United  States  Senate,  but  retracted  his  vote  and 
was  a  firm  advocate  of  the  eight-hour  law  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  We 
also  had  some  assistance  in  securing  the  free  text-books  law  other  than  from 
labor  men. 

Q.  What  other  i)ositions  have  you  held  that  would  give  you  opportunity  to 
study  the  question  in  all  of  its  phases? — A.  I  was  appointed  by  Governor  Talbot 
to  investigate  and  report  upon  factory  laws  as  anecting  the  employment  and 
schooling  of  children,  and  by  Governor  Russell  as  one  of  the  committee  upon 
manual  training  in  the  public  schools,  and  by  Governor  Wolcott  as  one  of  the 
committee  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  question  of  taxation. 

Q.  Of  what  is  the  federal  union  you  represented  at  the  last  convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  composed? — ^A.  A  federal  labor  union  is  a  union 
composed  of  wa^e workers  who  have  no  trade  union  of  their  own  craft.  A  small 
numoer  of  salaried  and  other  persons  in  sympathy  with  the  trade-union  move- 
ment are  also  admitted.  The  Federal  Labor  Union  has  organized  trade  unions 
of  its  members.  The  street-railway  employees  of  Boston  and  vicinity  were  taken 
into  the  Federal  Labor  Union  to  the  number  of  2,000  or  3,000.  They  were  then 
^ven  the  charter,  the  old  members  of  the  union  securing  a  new  one,  and  proceed- 
ing in  the  same  way  to  organize  other  crafts. 

I  will  proceed  to  consider  Part  I,  No.  4. 

Speaking  on  the  **relations  to  nonunion  labor  and  the  right  to  liberty  of  con- 
tract," I  would  say:  A  trade  union  is  an  organization  covering  a  craft,  not  only 
for  the  special  benefit  of  the  craftsmen,  but  for  the  special  benefit  of  all  affiliated 
crafts  not  organized.  The  power  and  influence  of  these  organizations  extend 
even  beyond  their  own  craft  and  affiliated  craftsmen,  and  they  also  extend  to  the 
realm  of  nonunion  labor,  and  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  the  trade  union  is 
the  8x>okesman  of  nonunion  labor  as  well  as  union  labor.  The  statement  that 
trade-unionists  number  only  5, 8,  or  10  per  cent  of  the  wageworkers  may  be  correct, 
yet  it  is  not  a  reliable  basis  for  judging  of  their  influence.  Their  relation  to  non- 
linion  labor  is  not  antagonistic  in  time  of  peace;  it  is  fraternal.  The  trades 
unions  are  missionary  societies,  and  all  nonunion  laborers  are  simply  people 
whom  they  are  seeking,  as  missionaries,  to  bring  under  union  jurisdiction,  and 
this  work  is  carried  on  without  any  reference  to  the  craft.  For  instance,  the 
Printers  Union  of  Boston,  one  of  the  earliest  trade  unions  in  the  country,  organ- 
ized a  variety  of  unions  having  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  printing  craft, 
and  furnished  a  hall  in  Boston  free  of  expense  to  the  Central  Labor  Union,  which 
^s  comx)osed  of  delegates  from  the  other  unions.  The  Printers'  Union  of  Boston 
has  been  a  missionary  organization  to  brin^  other  craftsmen  into  the  unions  of 
their  own  crafts.  This  work  is  also  earned  on  by  nearly  all  the  other  trade 
unions.  The  trade  union  is  an  organized  form  of  expression  to  all  wage  laborers. 
If  a  grievance  exists  in  any  trade  not  organized,  the  trade  unions  bring  the 
matter  before  the  public,  ana  then  before  legislative  committees,  if  it  is  a  matter 
that  can  be  remedied  by  legislative  enactment,  and  use  every  effort  to  secure 
legislation  in  that  direction. 

Now  as  to  liberty  of  contract:  The  fact  is,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  liberty  of 
contract  between  a  wageworker  and  an  employer.  The  whole  power  and  pur- 
pose of  the  trade  union  is  to  secure  liberty  of  contract.  A  starving  man  can  not 
contract  with  a  man  of  wealth;  a  man  that  is  compelled  to  sell  his  labor  or  starve 
can  not  make  a  contract.  A  man  that  is  not  removed  from  starvation  by  at  least 
two  or  three  months  is  not  in  a  condition  to  make  a  contract.  The  trade  union  is 
the  contracting  party  be t ween  the  employer  and  the  employee.  Professor  Godwin , 
in  the  North  American  Review,  was  one  of  the  first  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of 
the  assertion  that  labor  never  received  any  of  the  rights  of  contract  until  it 
organized  in  a  union  sufficiently  strong  to  command  the  respect  of  the  employer. 

Q.  Do  you  hold,  however,  that  the  liberty  of  contract  is  really  in  the  billis  of 
rights  in  every  State  constitution  of  the  country? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Fundamental  right? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  take  the  economic  position  that  labor  is  a  commodity? — A.  It  is  a 
commodity,  and  more  than  a  commodity.  It  is  a  commodity  inasmuch  as  it  is 
something  to  sell.  Every  wageworker  is  a  merchant  and  has  something  to  sell. 
The  thin^  he  has  to  sell  are,  first,  his  time,  then  his  skill,  and  then  his  euaurance, 
and  that  is  limited  by  the  possibilities  of  his  industrial  life.  As  in  an  insurance 
company  there  are  mortuary  tables  which  indicate  a  man's  t^na  of  life,  so  in  th^ 
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indnstrial  world  it  is  safe  to  calctQate  upon  the  term  or  length  of  life  in  the 
industries.  To  illnstrate,  it  may  be  said  of  the  freight  brakeman  that  his  indns- 
trial  expectancy  is  six,  seven,  eight,  or  ten  years  ^I  am  only  giving  this  at 
random} ,  and  so  of  the  switchers  and  couplers  in  tne  yards  of  transportation 
companies.  The  industrial  expectancy  increases  or  decreases  as  the  danger  to 
health  and  life  increases  or  diminishes.  The  wageworker  has  to  sell  his  labor 
as  a  merchant  sells  his  goods,  in  the  highest  market,  under  the  best  possible  con- 
ditions he  can  obtain,  with  the  understanding  that  he  can  only  sell  up  to  the 
len^h  of  his  industrial  expectancy,  and  that  during  this  time  he  must  provide 
for  liis  family  and  provide  for  their  supx)ort  at  his  demise. 

Labor  is  more  than  a  commodity  in  that  he  who  sells  his  labor  sells  himself. 
The  present  svstem  is  in  conflict  with  republican  institutions  in  that  the  man 
who  18  compelled  to  sell  his  labor  will  sell  nis  vote.  Man  should  sell  the  product 
of  his  labor,  and  there  can  be  no  liberty  until  man  has  restored  his  right  and 
power  to  sell  the  product  of  his  time,  sMU,  and  endurance. 

There  is  no  sucn  thing  as  freedom  of  labor  outside  of  the  union  anv  more  than 
there  is  liberty  under  a  condition  where  there  is  no  government.  Whatever  lib- 
erty exists  exists  under  the  union.  There  is  a  liberty  of  the  barbarian  and  the 
savage,  but  there  is  no  organized,  civilized  labor  without  government.  The 
union  is  to  the  wa^e  laborer  what  the  republican  form  of  government  is  to  the 
citizen  of  the  Union.  When  a  manufacturer  says  he  will  open  a  free  shop,  it 
means  that  he  will  open  a  slave  shop. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  under  feudalism,  and  later  under  the  guilds,  when  a  man 
hired  out  to  an  employer,  the  employer  almost  owned  him  body  and  soul — ^that 
when  he  bought  the  laoor  he  bought  the  man? — ^A.  The  truth  is,  when  a  man  lost 
the  x)Ower  to  sell  the  product  of  his  labor  he  lost  his  liberty  because  he  sold  his 
labcnr,  which  was  all  of  his  capital.  He  sold  himself  because  the  better  part  of 
his  time  was  engaged  in  that  labor,  and  he  sold  himself  under  such  conditions 
tliat  during  the  time  he  was  not  working  directly  for  the  employer  he  was,  not- 
withstanding, in  his  service,  subject  to  his  call  and  bidding;  and  under  feudalism 
he  mras,  of  course,  forced  to  join  the  army  of  the  feudal  baron  to  make  war  upon 
other  barons,  and  sought  opx>ortunities  of  war  because  the  material  benefits  and 
comforts  of  war  were  greater  than  the  material  benefits  and  comforts  of  peace. 
Under  the  present  system  the  employee  of  the  trusts  is,  in  a  sense,  in  the  same 
relative  condition  as  the  villein  was  under  the  feudal  system. 

It  has  freqmently  been  charged  that  the  trade  unions  affect  only  the  skilled 
laborers.  Tnat  is  not  true.  Some  of  the  strongest  unions  in  the  world  are 
unions  of  what  is  called  unskilled  labor.  I  want  to  say,  in  passing,  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  unskilled  labor.  If  anyone  wants  to  test  that  proposi- 
tion,  let  him  undertake  to  do  the  simplest  thing,  such  as  digging  the  earth  or 
sweeping  the  street.  As  is  generally  understood ,  there  are  organizations  of  China- 
men, older  than  anything  else  in  history,  that  number  hundreds  of  thousands. 
There  are  in  England  and  in  this  country  very  powerful  organizations  of  unsMUed 
labor.  I  will  cite  an  illustration  of  the  power  of  unskilled  labor  in  an  organized 
capacity.  During  the  erection  of  one  of  the  public  buildings  of  one  of  our  States, 
the  carpenters  working  upon  the  finest  kind  of  wood,  including  white  mahogany, 
which  IS  very  fine  wood,  received  ^14.79  per  week  for  54  hours'  labor.  The  hod 
carriers  on  that  same  building  received  $15  for  47  hours'  work.  The  skilled 
laborer  had  to  have  tools  amounting  to  $200  in  value,  while  the  hod  carriers  had 
nothing  but  their  hods,  so  that  the  trade  union  is  a  boon  to  unsMUed  labor  and 
"is  especially  its  protector.  The  men  who  have  a  certain  quality  or  quantity  of 
skill  in  a  measure  can  protect  themselves.  Perfectly  organized  craftsmen,  not 
specially  of  rare  skill,  nave  a  monox>oly.  So  that  the  unskilled  labor  is  the 
important  factor  always  in  the  trade-union  movement. 

I  will  pass  on  to  No.  7:  **  Economic  results  of  strikes  and  lockouts:  to  workers, 
to  employers,  to  the  community  at  large."  I  think  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
misapprehension  as  to  the  economic  and  other  results  of  strikes  and  lockouts. 
There  nas  been  no  such  thing  as  a  failure  of  a  strike.  Wendell  Phillips  said  that 
a  strike  was  to  the  business  world  what  the  act  of  a  workingman  would  be  if  he 
should  put  his  hands  into  the  cog  wheels  of  a  machine  and  thereby  stop  it.  It  is 
a  cruel,  self-inflicted  punishment  of  the  men  engaged  in  strikes  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  to  the  grievance  which  affects  them.  In  the  sense  that  public 
attention  is  called  to  the  evil  system  out  of  which  strikes  grow,  there  is  no  such 
^ng  as  failure;  they  have  sticceeded.  Strikes  in  this  country  were  originally 
the  strikes  of  unorganized  men.  The  stiike  brought  about  the  organization. 
Public  attention  was  called  only  in  the  narrow  circle  of  the  persons  affected. 
When  organized  strikes  through  the  trade  unions  took  plac^,  the  area  of  the  dis- 
CuasioQ  of  the  questions  underlying  the  strike  and  the  whole  wage  question  was 
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enlarged,  but  it  was  not  nntil  the  strike  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  when  lives  were  lost 
and  property  was  destroyed,  that  you  could  get  an  article  nx>on  the  labor 'question 
into  a  magazine  in  the  United  States  of  America.  There  was  absolutely  no 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  of  the  vital  subject  or  discussion  of  the  new  political 
economy  until  proi>erty  was  frightened.  So  that  the  strike,  however  disastrous, 
has  strengthened  organization;  it  has  taught  employers  and  the  community  at 
large  that  employees  are  factors  to  be  considered  in  certain  matters-^namely, 
wages,  hours  of  labor,  shop  conditions — ^because  where  apathy  exists  as  to  agree- 
ments there  is  danger  to  institutions.  Let  me  give  you  an  illustration:  You  had 
Robert  Howard,  or  Fall  River,  before  you.  In  Fall  River  the  manufacturers 
absolutely  refused  to  confer  with  their  employees  or  the  representative  of  their 
employees.  The  committee  that  visited  them  was  dismissed;  that  was  invariably 
the  rule.  It  was  not  until  Fall  River  was  the  scene,  month  after  month,  of  strike 
and  lockout,  until  the  manufacturers,  after  starving  the  men  into  submission, 
found  that  as  soon  as  a  few  months  had  elapsed  they  were  organized  again  to 
make  another  fight,  that  the^  deemed  it  advisable  to  call  in  a  representative  of 
organized  labor.  Until  the  time,  when  Mr.  Robert  Howard  was  secretary  of  the 
Spinners'  Union,  no  attempt  was  made  to  fix  a  schedule  of  prices  on  spinning, 
lou  had  an  illustration  to-da^  of  the  power  of  unions  in  the  statement  of  the 
representative  of  the  federation  of  railway  employees  as  to  the  conditions  that 
now  exist,  in  the  conferences  between  employers  and  employees  and  the  relations 
existing  between  them.  That  has  all  been  the  result  of  strikes.  The  philosophy 
of  this  movement  was  taught  when  Jesus  Christ  was  on  earth.  It  was  taught 
definitely  half  a  century  ago,  but  nothing^  has  produced  the  possibility  of  concili- 
ation and  arbitration  except  the  organized-labor  strike,  not  the  unorganized- 
labor  strike. 

To  pass  on,  we  come  to  No.  9:  '*  The  importation  of  new  or  foreign  labor  under 
contract,  or  otherwise;  operation  of  the  law  forbidding  the  importation  of  con- 
tract labor."  I  will  call  attention  to  a  phase  of  this  question  not  generally  dis- 
curaed.  No  one  can  recognize  more  clearly  than  I  that  some  of  our  fathers  would 
not  have  been  here  if  we  had  other  immigration  laws,  but  neverthelei^s  we  must 
view  as  philosophically  and  as  scientifically  as  we  can  the  effects  that  have  come 
about  from  the  importation  of  labor  from  abroad,  under  contract  or  otherwise. 
The  natural  immigration  that  came  into  this  country  in  the  first  half  of  tiiis 
century,  under  the  period  of  peace  and  prosperity  when  the  American  x>eople  all 
had  large  families  and  were  generally  prosperous,  was  attracted  here,  not  only 
because  of  our  institutions,  but  because  of  the  possibility  of  a  man  selling  his 
labor  to  better  advantage  for  himself  and  family  and  of  escaping  from  wage- 
labor  conditions.  That  was  legitimate  immigration,  and  resulted  in  ^ood  to  tne 
country.  When  American  labor  commenced  to  organize,  esx)ecially  in  our  fac- 
tories in  the  East,  then  the  factory  employees  were  American  men  and  women, 
boys  and  girls.  The  factory  operatives  worked  long  hours,  but  with  certain  lib- 
erties which  were  natural  to  the  genius  of  America.  There  were  no  iron  rules. 
Of  course  you  were  expected  to  get  to  work  at  such  a  time  and  to  leave  at  such  a 
time,  and  there  were  what  are  called  luncheon  privileges — going  out  between 
hours.  The  agents  and  foremen  and  the  workingmen  were  members  of  the  same 
church;  were  members,  perhaps,  of  the  same  lodge  of  Masons  or  Odd  Fellows,  or 
something  of  that  kind.  Then  came  the  tendency  toward  far  greater  discipline, 
and  the  American  could  not  stand  this  discipline,  and  he  rebelled.  He  ^oruck 
against  the  abolition  of  the  luncheon  privilege;  he  struck  for  higher  wages  and 
for  less  hours;  Then  the  manufacturers  commenced  to  import  laborers  under' 
contract,  and  through  advertisements  of  artificial  conditions,  holding  up  to  these 
men  figures  showing  the  money  value  of  a  day's  labor  without  showing  the  cor- 
responding disadvantage  of  the  advanced  cost  of  goods.  There  was  organized 
ana  chartered  in  Massachusetts  a  cori)oration  for  thenurpose  of  inducing  laborers 
to  come  to  this  country.  First  the  Irish,  Scotch,  ana  English  came.  They  were 
followed  by  the  French  Canadians,  and  to-day  a  large  percentage  of  the  employees 
in  the  cotton  mills  of  Massachusetts  are  French  Canadians.  In  the  shoe  fac- 
tories, where  the  operatives  were  formerly  all  American,  they  are  now  composed 
of  nearly  every  nationality,  largely  Armenian  and  what  is  called  the  South 
European  cheap  laborers. 

The  operation  of  the  law  forbidding  the  importation  of  contract  labor  is  some- 
times good  and  sometimes  inefficient.  Laborers  are  brought  in  under  an  implied 
contract,  especially  laborers  on  the  borders  of  our  own  country  and  Canada. 
The  man  from  Canada,  a  carpenter,  is  asked  by  the  employer,  *'  Have  you  not 
some  friend  who  would  like  a  job  here?  '  and  thus  they  are  induced  to  come  over, 
and  the  streets  of  Boston  are  filled  with  unemployed  labor. 

Q.  The  commission  would  like  to  have  your  views  on  the  character  of  this 
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Canadian  immigration,  on  the  general  condition  of  the  immigrants  socially,  their 
tractability  as  workers,  and  their  effect  on  the  preceding  classies  in  the  mills,  both 
as  to  the  rate  of  wages  paid  and  the  e£Qlciency  of  the  labor. — A.  The  first  effect  of 
the  French  Canadian  labor  in  the  cotton  mills  was  to  reduce  the  wages,  bat  after 
some  years  the  genins  of  nnionism  took  hold  npon  them.  In  the  cotton  mills  and 
shoe  factories  the  French  Canadians  make  good  trades  unionists,  and  hence  better 
citizens.  The  most  disastrous  effects  are  experienced,  I  think,  in  the  buildinjg 
trades,  where  these-  people  come  over  for  a  short  time  and  do  not  bring  their 
famitiefl.  They  stay  nere  to  work  but  for  a  season,  and  instead  of  buying  their 
clothing,  stockmgs,  and  the  like  here  they  bring  them  with  them.  They  spend 
money  only  for  their  board  and  lodging,  and  take  their  savings  back  to  Canada. 
That  18,  unquestionably,  a  great  burden  to  laborers  in  those  trades. 

Q.  Is  there  a  large  percentage  of  that  class  of  persons?— A.  Yes;  there  is  a  large 
nuniber  of  them  in  the  brickyards,  in  the  shoe  factories  and  cotton  mills,  and 
quite  a  number  in  the  buildixlug  trades.  In  the  natural  evolution  of  things  the 
more  intelligent  mechanic  evolves  out  of  those  crafts  that  are  most  offensive  as  to 
conditions  and  wages  into  a  better  class,  into  clerkshif|S,  politics,  or  something 
else.  The  classes  of  the  lower  civilization  have  to  come  in  and  work,  in  the  same 
way,  out  of  those  conditions. 

"IDie  next  topic  is  ''Conciliation,  mediation,  and  arbitration;  under  State  law; 
by  joint  committees;  temporary  or  permanent."  We  have  a  board  of  conciliation 
and  arbitration  in  Massachusetts.  The  law  establishing  it  was  passed  in  1886. 
It  was  drafted  with  the  approval  of  the  labor  men,  and  it  was  made  just  as  loose 
as  possible.  The  feeling  oi  organized  labor  is  that  under  normal  conditions  arbi- 
tration should  be  conducted  solely  by  the  employer  and  employee;  that  concilia- 
tion and  mediation  are  the  functions  of  any  good  man  and  of  all  men  when  trouble 
arises;  but  the  arbitration  and  settlement  of  technical  questions  can  only  be  sat- 
isfactorily effected  by  those  in  interest.  Whenever  the  employers  of  labor  become 
oonvinced,  as  it  seems  many  of  the  railroad  managiers  are,  that  it  is  better  to  con- 
ciliate and  arbitrate,  conciliation  and  arbitration  must  bepreceded  by  a  recognition 
of  the  trades  unions;  and  it  will  be  very  much  better  for  the  whole  community 
when  all  employers  recognize  the  trades  unions.  There  is*some  jealousy  of  too 
much  State  law  and  too  much  interference  where  it  can  be  avoided. 

Q.  In  the  settlement  of  questions  of  that  kind  were  the  Knights  of  Labor  also 
handicapped  by  the  fact  they  had  mixed  committees  of  arbitrators? — ^A.  I  think  I 
can  speak  with  authority  on  that  question.  There  was  a  class  of  well-meaninflr 
men,  not  themselves  wage  laborers,  who  joined  the  Knights  of  Labor  and 
attempted  to  officiate  and  settle  disputes,  and  strikes  were  prolonged  and  brought 
on  by  them. 

No.  22:  **•  Relative  social  condition  of  labor  during  the  past  fifty  years."  In 
the  firstplace,  the  laborer  of  fifty  years  ago  worked  longer  hours  than  he  does 
now.  He  was  a  participant  in  the  civilization  of  that  period  as  far  as  it  went. 
EQa  expenses  were  smauer  than  they  are  now.  There  was  no  need  of  expendi- 
ture for  horse  cars;  the  clothing  was  not  as  fashionably  made  as  now,  not  so  well 
cut;  there  was  less  of  the  »sthetic  element;  and  there  was  in  many  cases  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  liberty  which  we  have  lost.  But  on  the  whole  it  must  be  not  only 
ccnf essed,  but  we  have  cause  to  cong^tulate  ourselves  upon  the  fact  that  the 
social  condition  of  labor  has  been  greatly  advanced.  The  laborer  in  some  com- 
munities has  earned  back  the  respect  that  he  had  fifty  years  ago.  I  am  speak- 
ing especially  of  organized  labor.  We  treat  unorganized  labor  with  pity  and 
forbearance  during  tmaes  of  peace,  and  even  in  times  of  industrial  war  if  they  do 
not  aid  the  employer.  The  union  men  have  won  the  respect  of  all  men  and 
women  by  respecting  themselves,  and  have  won  respect  by  their  persistence, 
beoinse,  although  they  have  apphed  for  legislation  year  after  year,  they  have 
never  ended  their  attempts  until  their  purpose  has  been  accomplished.  You 
are  probably  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  first  convention  of  farmers  and  mechanics 
held  in  Massachusetts  in  1832,  before  referred  to,  drew  a  programme  or  platform 
including  hours  of  labor,  amendments  to  the  militia  and  banking  laws,  school 
ase,  child  labor,  etc. ,  and  every  one  of  the  measures  in  that  programme  have  been 
adopted  after  years  of  contest.  This  i>er8iBtence,  this  consistency  of  persistence, 
has  won  the  respect  of  men  whose  respect  is  worth  anything.  So  that  we  have 
to  congratulate  ourselves  that  there  has  been  a  great  advance  in  social  condi- 
tions. At  the  same  time  I  wish  it  understood  that  necessarily,  under  the  great 
flow  from  other  countries  into  our  large  cities,  there  are  ^r^at  slums  and  abnor- 
mal conditions  which  did  not  exist  fifty  years  ago  and  they  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.  Outside  of  that  class,  which  is  altogether  too  lar^e,  and  I  am 
afraid  it  is  increasing,  the  leaven  of  the  whole  loaf  is  lifting  the  social  condition 
of  the  wage  laborer  higher. 
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The  next  topic  is  ''  The  influence  of  organized  labor  on  waffes."  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  refer  to  that,  because  the  whole  trend  of  my  remarks  has  shown  that 
organized  labor  means  higher  wages  than  unorganized  labor,  just  as  organized 
society  bring[s  higher  wages  than  unorganized  society.  For  the  same  reason  the 
trade  union  is  not  only  an  insurance  society,  insuring  more  days'  work  at  higher 
pay  and  insuring  against  certain  contmgencies  that  arise  from  the  misfortunes  of 
life,  but  it  is  an  educational  society.  The  men  who  go  into  trade  unions  and  find 
other  men  there  capable  of  discussing  these  questions  have  their  minds  affected 
and  stimulated.  It  has  tended  to  beget  self-respect,  not  only  in  the  matter  of 
clothing,  but  in  habits.  The  offensive  ^nnkenness  of  certain  classes  of  laborers 
of  years  ago  has  been  ^eMy  lessened.  I  do  not  say  that  there  are  not  as  many 
people  who  drink,  but  the  drunkenness  that  swallowed  up  the  farm  of  the  farmer 
and  the  house  of  the  mechanic  has  been  reduced.  The  drunken  man  means  a  low- 
wage  man.  Every  trade  imion  is  tr3nng  to  get  high  wages,  but  if  it  has  a  drunken 
constituency  it  can  not  succeed.  It  must  elevate  the  haoits  of  the  laborer  that  he 
may  rise  to  .the  wages  he  demands,  and  drunkenness  has  been  diminished  and 
wages  have  been  increased  through  the  influence  of  organized  labor. 

No.  26:  * '  Effects  of  employment  of  women  and  children— on  themselves,  on  male 
employment."  I  may  take  what  mav  seem  to  be  a  strong  position  with  reference 
to  this  matter,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  De  misunderstood.  1  Delieve  that  woman  is 
not  qualified  for  the  condition  of  wage  labor.  The  mental  and  phvsical  make-up 
of  woman  is  in  revolt  against  wa^e  service.  She  is  competing  with  the  man  who 
is  her  father  or  husband,  or  who  is  to  become  her  husband.  Wherever  she  goes 
she  is  reducing  his  wages,  and  wherever  a  large  number  of  women  are  employed 
in  anv  occupation  there  the  point  will  be  reached  where  woman  gets  as  much  as 
man  oy  making  man*s  wages  as  low  as  woman's. 

Child  labor  has  the  same  effect;  the  woman  discharges  the  man  and  the  child 
discharges  the  woman.  The  wages  are  reduced  as  child  labor  is  used  in  the  proc- 
ess of  manufacturing.  I  do  not  believe  in  discharging  women  from  their  employ- 
ment. I  believe  we  must  open  up  opportunities  for  the  protection  of  women  and 
girls,  and  if  they  are  to  be  employed  under  the  wage  system  the  conditions  of 
wage  service  must  be  modified  and  improved. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  refer  to  domestic  service? — A.  No;  I  mean  mill 
service.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  desiring  to  limit  the  opportunities  of 
woman  in  any  vocation,  but  simply  say,  as  an  economic  law,  that  woman  enter- 
ing an  industry  reduces  the  level  of  that  industry,  as  far  as  wages  are  concerned, 
and  the  child  has  the  same  effect.  In  some  of  our  mills  to-day  children  of  16  and 
17  years  of  age  are  doing  the  work  that  was  done  by  women  of  24  and  25. 

Q.  What  wotdd  you  have  a  child  do  after  it  arrives  at  the  age  of  16  and  has  the 
amount  of  education  prescribed  by  law? — ^A.  I  confess  that  is  a  very  difficult 
question.  Before  I  get  through,  perhaps,  you  will  understand  that  I  do  not 
believe  in  the  wage  system;  but  as  long  at  it  continues  we  will  simply  modify  and 
improve  it  until  we  get  out  of  it.  We  are  not  goin^  to  jump  from  the  frying 
pan  into  the  fire;  we  are  going  to  walk  every  step  ot  the  way  out,  as  we  must. 
The  opportunities  of  the  employment  of  woman  will  advance  her,  and  advance 
all  when  it  is  realized  that  she  is  not  fitted  for  wage  service.  Hence,  whoever 
undertakes  to  touch  the  woman  question  in  its  higher  attitude  must  deal  with 
woman  as  a  cooperator.  She  should  be  excluded  from  certain  industries,  as  she 
has  been  by  legislation  in  England,  and  excluded  from  working  during  the  night 
and  during  certain  periods,  and  the  opportunity  must  be  increased  for  art  and  art 
work.  Woman  is  tlw  art  worker.  She  should  work  in  a  way  in  which  she  is 
interested,  and  she  must  not  be  compelled  to  work  at  periods  when  it  is  a  physical 
detriment  to  her  to  do  so.  On  the  question  of  the  employment  of  women,  I 
would  suggest  that  the  commission  visit  the  factory  centers,  including  boot  and 
shoe  factories,  as  well  as  cotton,  woolen,  and  silk  mills,  and  mercantile  establish- 
ments, to  secure  testimony,  private  and  confidential,  as  to  the  special  temptations 
to  which  they  are  subjected. 

I  will  pass  to  questions  16  and  33.  I  do  not  care  about  the  use  of  the  words 
*  *  living  wage. "  They  have  come  to  be  a  sterotyped  term.  I  will  say  a  few  words 
in  reference  to  the  economic  and  social  features  of  the  shorter  working-day  move- 
ment. The  initial  purpose  of  the  trade  union  is  an  advance  in  wages.  The  whole 
movement  of  civilization  and  of  Christianity  itself  is  toward  advanced  wages, 
and  when  I  say  advanced  waces  I  mean  the  increase  of  the  purchasing  power  of 
a  day's  work  through  natural  economic  laws  which  at  the  same  time  reduce  the 
profit  on  labor.  Wages  that  are  enhanced  by  artificial  process  and  which  result 
m  the  increased  cost  of  the  article  consumed  are  not  tne  advanced  wages  I  am 
t.ilking  about.  The  advance  of  wages  which  is  absolutely  going  on,  as  much  by 
the  action  of  the  employer  as  by  the  employee,  as  much  by  the  action  of  the  trust 
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and  ssmdicate  as  by  the  trade  anions,  is  the  lessening  of  profit  on  labor.  Fifty 
yeATs  ago  a  man  coald  live  in  what  was  then  comparatively  a  condition  of  wealth 
with  half  a  dozen  laborers  or  skilled  workmen;  he  will  now  reqnire  the  employ- 
ment of  hundreds  of  such  men.  In  the  cotton  mills,  which  are  the  best  organ- 
ized industries  in  the  world  in  their  administrative  or  industrial  development,  not 
as  to  labor 

Q.  Are  they  superior  to  the  woolen  mills  ?'-A.  Yes.  The  cotton  mill  and  its 
machinery  and  appliances  have  been  revolutionized  two  or  three  times  in  fifty 
years.  Its  machinery  has  been  thrown  out  as  old  junk  to  put  in  new  machinery. 
I  was  informed  by  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  in  the  New  England  States 
that  it  will  cost  him  a  million  and  a  Quarter  of  dollars  to  apply  a  certain  inven- 
tion in  the  process  of  weaving,  but  it  nas  to  be  done. 

Q.  Has  the  cotton  industry  advanced  more  than  the  processes  of  manufacturing 
iron  and  steel?— A.  I  am  not  so  conversant,  of  course,  with  the  manufacture  of 
steel.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  comparative  advance  in  the  last  fifty  years  is 
greater  in  cotton  than  in  iron  and  steel.    It  has  been  greater  in  shoes,  because  fifty 

rArs  ago  a  man  built  a  whole  shoe  himself,  now  it  takes  88  men  to  build  a  shoe. 
think  the  cotton  industry  has  been  revolutionized  so  that  to-day  in  the  ring 
spinning  room  you  can  open  a  door  and  see  absolutely  no  one  there.  It  is  running 
itself  automatically.  All  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  see  that  those  little  spdols  are 
put  in  and  it  takes  care  of  itself.  There  is  some  other  machinery  which  Mr. 
North  could  tell  you  about  in  regard  to  the  finishing  of  the  cloth  which  has  been 
reduced  nearly  to  an  automatic  performance.  A  larger  force  of  labor  is  needed 
to  produce  a  certain  amount  of  product  in  iron  and  steel  than  in  cotton,  and  in 
the  looms  and  methods  in  the  cotton  mills  each  loom  will  produce  much  more 
than  formerly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Does  labor  get  anything  like  its  proper  proportion  of 
the  |)rofits  it  creates? — A.  If  it  did,  there  would  not  be  much  need  of  this  com- 
mission. When  men  get  what  they  should  receive  for  their  labor  we  will  have 
another  theme  to  discuss.  The  fact  still  remains  that  there  is  less  profit  unon 
labor  than  there  was  years  ago;  that  is.  less  profit  on  a  man's  dav's  work.  It  taxes 
a  larger  number  of  men  now  to  vield  a  profit  than  it  did  before.  A  carpenter 
employer  would  charge  50  cents  for  his  men,  and  he  would  have  five  men  and 
work  nimself ,  and  so  get  $3.50  on  his  men.  Now  there  is  no  such  method  of  fig- 
uring done  in  contracting  for  a  big  building.  The  contractor  does  not  figure  to 
make  10  cents  a  day  on  each  man.  A  large  building  contractor  has  thousands 
of  men.    He  does  not  need  to  make  50  cents  a  day  on  them. 

There  is  no  Question  in  my  mind  that  we  are  rapidly  nearing  a  crisis  of  the 
wage  system.  Its  days  \vill  be  numbered  as  the  profit  ux>on  labor  decreases  and 
wages  advance.  When  they  get  nearer  to  the  level  than  they  are  now  they  will 
cooperate.  The  capitalist  will  then  say  to  the  laborer:  We  have  been  fighting  it 
out  on  this  line  for  a  hundred  years,  now  let  us  join  our  forces — your  skill,  time, 
and  endurance  with  my  capital— and  we  will  divide  the  profits  equitably. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  expect  to  live  to  see  that  realized? — A.  I  do 
not  know  how  long  that  will  be.    I  have  lived  to  see  a  good  deal  of  it  realized. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  opinion  that  all  trade  unions  will  ultimately  have  to  merge 
themselTes  into  labor  ca]^italization,  whereby  the  employer  and  the  trade  unions 
will  work  together  hand  in  hand?  Is  not  that  the  end  of  the  trade  unions? — A.  I 
do  not  know  what  their  end  will  be.  Perhaps  I  am  such  a  lover  of  them  that  I  do 
not  want  to  see  them  end.  There  is  one  craft  now  organized  in  the  United  States 
that,  if  its  members  were  sufficiently  prepared,  could  control  the  output  of  prod- 
ucts of  their  class  for  the  United  States. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philups.)  To  what  craft  do  you  refer?— A.  The  Cigar  Makers' 
International  Union.  The  cigar  makers*  union  could  organize  union  cooperative 
factories  in  the  United  States  of  America  and  absolutely  control  and  drive  out 
every  private  manufacturer  of  cigai*s. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  And  that  has  all  been  accomplished  through  their 
thorough  organization  and  cooperation  in  their  own  ranks? — A.  And  their  finan- 
cial system. 

Q.  (Bt  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  is  it  with  the  glassworkers?— A.  They  are  in  about 
the  same  way.  The  tack  makers  have  been  a  very  small  organization,  but  for 
years  they  had  as  much  to  say  about  the  output  as  anybody  else.  If  there  was 
too  large  a  stock  of  tacks,  and  the  manufacturer  notified  the  men  and  said:  '^  We 
will  shut  down  a  week,  just  as  you  people  please,  and  stop  the  output,"  they 
shut  down.  They  do  for  the  tack  business  just  what  the  monopoly  is  trying  to 
do — stop  the  output  until  the  market  revives  without  a  reduction  of  wages.  The 
men  reduce  their  labor;  that  is,  they  reduce  their  wages  by  reducing  the  labor 
among  themselves,  and  distribute  their  labor  so  that  each  should  get  his  share. 
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I  have  been  specially  interested  in  this  special  phase  of  the  question.  I  waa 
brought  up  in  a  factory  town  and  worked  long  hours,  from  5  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing until  7  and  half  past  7  at  night,  with  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  dinner, 
and  so  I  had  that  experience  in  youth.  I  witnessed  strikes  and  have  been  throug^h 
them  as  a  boy.  These  strikes  lasted  for  months,  but  were  without  an  organiza- 
tion, and  the  men  were  finally  starved  into  submission.  There  was  in  that  fac- 
tory a  small  body  of  men  who  were  organized  and  who  worked  only  10  hours 
against  the  others  12  hours,  and  they  got  better  pay  than  any  others.  That  was 
an  English  trade  union.  There  was  not  a  man  in  this  country  that  struck  a  blow 
on  the  die  that  printed  the  woolen  shawls,  etc.,  as  they  were  then  printed,  that 
did  not. belong  to  the  union.  They  fixed  their  hours  of  labor  and  their  ^ages 
without  regard  to  the  corporation,  and  after  they  struck  in  Fall  River  wi  bin  a 
few  years,  they  went  to  the  manufacturers  and  said:  *'  Half  time  while  we  were 
idle;  pay  or  no  work." 

It  is  true  that  where  the  men  work  the  longest  hours  they  get  the  least  pay, 
and  where  they  work  the  shortest  hours  they  Ket  the  most  pay;  and  as  the  fellow 
said  afterwards,  those  that  do  not  work  at  all  have  the  cream  of  it.  The  trade- 
union  men  were  superior  to  the  nonunion  men,  and  were  more  intelligent  and  better 
paid.  Then  I  conmienced  to  understand  that  there  must  be  some  economic  and 
moral  laws  that  produced  these  results.  Some  of  us  came  to^s^ther  and  com- 
menced to  study  political  economy,  and  we  discovered  that  the  science  of  x>olitical 
economy  had  never  been  written.  We  say  that  leisure,  the  influence  of  leisure, 
has  the  greatest  power  toward  an  increase  of  wages.  Leisure?  Why?  Because 
leisure  acts  ux>on  the  minds  of  men  and  creates  new  wants.  The  man  that  is 
stolid  and  stupid  and  indifferent  will  be  satisfied  to  sit  with  his  cowhide  boots  on 
an  uncarpeted  floor,  to  have  no  pictures  on  his  walls,  no  books,  no  library,  noth- 
ing of  that  kind — satisfied  with  merely  physical  life.  You  thrust  upon  that  man, 
stupid  as  he  is,  two  hours  of  his  day.  The  first  question  he  asks  is:  What  am  I 
to  do  with  it?  If  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  barroom  he  will  go  to 
the  barroom;  if  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  going  home  to  his  house  he  will  go 
to  his  house,  because  habit,  as  we  know,  is  second  nature.  But  there  will  go  with 
him  the  pressure  of  those  two  hours  and  he  can  not  escape  it.  ''  What  shall  I  do 
with  this  time;  what  shall  I  do  with  it?''  he  asks.  Ana  there  comes  to  him  a 
quickened  mental  perception,  and  he  awakes  to  an  influence  that  he  never  thought 
of  before.  What  has  he  done?  As  soon  as  a  man  wants  a  thing  he  tries  to  get  it, 
and  will  study  how  he  can  get  it,  and  out  of  that  increased  want  comes  a  demand. 
If,  for  instance,  you  take  a  man  going  home  from  his  hard  manual  labor,  with  his 

Eair  of  cowhide  boots  on,  and  he  has  to  sit  down  in  his  house  two  hours,  smoke 
is  pipe,  and  loaf  there,  and  he  sees  a  pair  of  slippers  put  out  for  sale  at  35  or  50 
cents,  he  will  say:  "  If  I  have  to  loaf  two  hours  I  will  not  loaf  in  cowhide  boots 
I  will  loaf  in  slippers."  And  as  soon  as  he  has  purchased  the  slippers  he  has  put 
the  money  into  circulation,  and  you  have  then  started  a  movement  or  operation  to 
do  what?  You  have  increased  the  demand — the  demand  meaning  the  ability  to 
purchase  slippers.    More  slippers  means  more  men  making  slipx)ers. 

The  English  mechanic  is  physically  better  off  than  the  American  mechanic.  He 
has  more  regularity  of  employment;  he  enjoys  life  better;  he  has  less  nervous 
energy,  less  friction,  moves  right  along  on  the  same  line,  living  in  about  the  same 
condition  that  his  father  did.  The  American  of  to-day  wants  a  napkin  at  his 
table;  he  wants  some  toothpicks;  he  wants  something  to-day  that  yesterday  he 
knew  nothing  of;  to-morrow  he  will  have  a  new  want.  You  can  trace  the  line 
of  increased  wants  in  some  countries  from  the  clout  and  banana  to  some  home- 
spun clothes;  to  cheaply  manufactured  cottons;  to  bread;  to  wine  and  bread  or 
both;  to  beef  and  beer;  to  household  furnishings,  the  whole  lot  of  which  you  can 
buy  for  from  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  American  dollars.  Go  from  them  to  the 
American  mechanic  and  you  will  find  he  has  a  spare  room,  that  is  called  a  parlor, 
with  a  carpet  on  it,  a  mantelpiece  with  ornaments  on  it,  pictures  on  the  walls, 
books  on  the  tables,  kitchens  with  facilities  that  what  are  called  the  comfortable 
classes  have  not  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  and  so  it  goes  until  you  come  to  the 
education  of  the  children.  There  is  not  under  the  heavens  an  influence  that  will 
brin^  such  power  for  ^ood  to  the  world  of  workers  as  that  of  leisure.  If  a  man 
is  going  to  take  a  tram  at  the  Pennsylvania  station  at  5.30,  and  has  an  hour  to 
wait,  he  is  nervous  and  anxious.  He  has  to  get  that  train.  That  is  not  leisure. 
Leisure  is  freedom  from  the  care  of  his  occupation.  If  a  body  of  men  are  work- 
ing 8  hours,  and  another  body  are  working  10  hours,  the  8-nour  men  can  not 
receive  all  the  benefits  of  the  2  hours'  leisure,  because  conditions  of  society  are 
not  arranged  on  the  8-hour  basis.  When  the  hours  of  labor  were  reduced  to  10  per 
day,  the  New  England  Lyceum  was  established  in  every  town  and  village,  lec- 
tures and  debates  on  interesting  topics  were  held.  There  was  that  influence  of 
leisure  going  forth  to  create  a  new  world  of  thought,  and  activity. 
The  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  by  law  to  10  in  1874,  absolutely  destroyed 
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the  "Jim  Crow"  performances  that  existed  for  a  time;  the  vaadevllle  was 
nnknowii.  It  is  now  the  creation  of  other  conditions,  bnt  the  class  of  entertain- 
ment, where  the  shorter  day  came,  was  improved.  The  economic  force  of  a 
shorter  workday,  without  exception,  is  of  sufficient  ma^itnde  to  cause  a  ripple 
on  the  surface,  results  in  an  advance  of  wa^es.  The  social  is  fully  as  important 
as  the  economical  argument.  ' '  Opportunities  given  are  opportuni  ties  improved. " 
Men  are  suffering  for  lack  of  opportunities  and  leisure.  Under  this  form  of  gov- 
ernment, more  than  under  a  monarchical  form,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the 
standard  of  living  should  be  constantly  on  the  increase.  If  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing at  any  given  time  is  lessened,  vou  get  industrial  stagnation  and  industrial 
panic.  You  quicken  and  increase  the  standard  of  living,  where,  as  in  New  Eng- 
land, 125,000  persons,  on  April  3,  get  10  i>er  cent  more  wages.  Their  wages  will 
be  about  75  cents  a  week  more  than  the  preceding  week.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  persons  receiving  75  cents  more  this  week  than  last,  and  that  for 
fifty-two  weeks,  gives  $5,000,000  flowing  out  of  their  hands  into  the  hands  of  other 
dealers  and  producers. 

One  or  two  things,  it  seems  to  me,  must  occur.  The  standard  of  living  must 
be  increased  or  you  must  stop  invention.  An  article  is  never  worth  anything, 
however  valuable  the  idea  may  be  in  the  production  of  wealth,  until  it  can  do  a 
thing  cheaper  than  it  was  done  before.  If  wages  are  so  low  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  introduce  machinery  to  do  it,  the  machine  will  not  come.  You  do  not  intro- 
duce machinery  in  China,  where  labor  is  cheap.  The  invention  always  comes 
and  must  come  where  wages  are  highest.  A  machine  was  invented  some  25 
^ars  ago  for  sewing  books,  and  was  taken  into  one  of  the  largest  book  publish- 
mg  houses  in  Massachusetts  and  shown  to  the  proprietor.  ''That  is  an  right, 
but  I  can  get  girls  to  do  these  books  as  well,  if  not  better,  for  less  money ,^' he 
said.  He  did  not  have  any  use  for  that  machine.  If  you  refer  carefully  to  the 
question  of  machines  you  come  to  this  conclusion:  The  introduction  of  machinery 
is  not  hurtful  to  labor;  it  transfers  labor  from  the  more  physical  and  degrading 
parts  of  work  to  the  more  intellectual  parts.  If  our  rriends  the  coal  miners 
should  discover  a  system  by  which  an  electric  shock  could  be  given  the  interior 
of  the  mine,  and  they  could  go  into  the  mine  and  handle  the  coal  with  a  big  steam 
shovel,  I  think  they  would  say,  "  Thank  God,"  provided  they  were  not  thrown 
out  of  some  useful  work.  So  the  shorter  workday,  through  the  evolutionary 
process,  commences  with  the  increased  wants  and  demands,  and  thereby  increases 
production  and  the  further  employment  of  labor,  and  reduces  the  profit  of  the 
employer.  The  only  real  amiment  that  has  ever  been  made  against  a  shorter 
day,  from  the  discussion  in  Parliament  in  1848  down  to  this  day,  is  the  diminution 
of  profit. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennbdy.)  In  the  first  iiart  of  your  discusi^on  of  these  two  topics 
you  said  that  the  cigar  makers  of  America  were  so  thor'^ughly  organized  that  tney 
could,  if  so  inclined,  combine  themselves  in  a  corporate  organization,  manufac- 
ture cigars,  and  drive  their  present  employers  out  of  business.  Why  do  they  not 
do  it? — A.  It  is  not  wise  they  should  attemjyt  it  just  now.  The  fact  is,  the  labor- 
ing man  is  not  qualified  to  conduct  large  enterprises,  especially  in  the  production 
of  wealth.  He  can  do  better  in  the  distribution  of  wefuth  by  the  conauct  of  the 
store  than  in  production.  The  trust  is  the  school  that  is  teaching  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  everywhere  else  the  advisability  and  practicability  of 
conducting  enterprises  on  a  large  and  magnificent  scale.  The  day  of  small  enter- 
prises is  gone.  Small  manufactories,  small  employments,  are  absolutely  obliter- 
ated; we  can  not  go  back  to  them.  The  trusts  are  here  to  stay;  they  are  the  full 
fruit  of  the  wage  system;  they  will  destroy  competition  and  destroy  themselves. 
They  are  now  dangerous  to  the  public  welfare. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Far<juhar.)  Should  they  be  regulated  by  le^slation?— A.  They 
win  have  to  be  regulated;  they  must  be  prevented  from  cutting  our  throats,  and 
some  of  you  will  see  the  day  when  they  will  have  to  be  prevented  from  cutting  one 
another's  throats.  I  look  upon  them  as  the  climax  of  the  wage  system.  The  time 
will  come  when  the  barons  of  to-day  will  contest  each  other's  claims,  and  when 
they  have  dethroned  their  kings  then  a  new  Magna  Charta  will  be  written.  The 
contest  between  the  baron  trusts  is  now  on.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  deals 
not  alone  in  oil,  but  in  railroads.  The  men  in  the  street  railroad  business  rebel. 
They  say  practically, ' '  Stay  within  the  lines  of  your  own  jurisdiction. "  There  will 
be  a  contest  of  trusts  because  of  the  surplus  that  must  seek  investment.  Standard 
Oil  trusts  will  find  that  other  barons  are  in  the  field  and  holding  control  of  some 
of  the  industries.  The  cigar  maker  has  learned  one  side  of  the  question;  he  has 
learned  the  financial  side  of  it.  He  has  a  better  financial  system  than  the  United 
States  Goverment,  as  far  as  his  jurisdiction  is  concerned.  They  have  the  finan- 
cial system;  they  have  the  insurance  feature.  A  government  is  nothing  but  an 
insurance  company,  enlargingits  protective  power  over  a  greater  field,  and  they 
have  the  insurance  feature.    They  have  to  ^'^am  that  other  part  of  it.    The  cigar 
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makers*  union  is  comx>08ed  of  the  Bohemian,  English,  Qerman,  and  every  other 
nationality  and  eyerv  religion  there  is.  It  is  one  of  the  most  heterogeneous  of 
nnions,  and  yet  it  is  the  strongest  union,  financially.  They  have  a  tendency  to  leap 
out  of  existing  conditions  into  an  ideal  system,  and  thns  the  minds  of  some  are 
diverted  from  proper  education  on  productive  lines.  We  do  not  want  coopera- 
tive factories  in  the  sense  of  a  few  men  getting  together.  We  want  the  union  itself 
to  start  factories  on  the  same  business  system  that  other  financial  systems  are  con- 
ducted, so  that  no  bodv  of  men  in  that  factory  shall  have  an  advantage  of  other 
union  men  in  another  factorv. 

I  agree,  of  course,  with  the  general  sentiment  of  opposition  to  trusts,  but  I 
have  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  their  existence,  and  feel  that 
it  is  impossible  to  abolish  them.  They  have  to  be  reflated  until  the  people  know 
enough  to  do  business  for  themselves  instead  of  paymg  some  thousands  of  men 
hundbreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for  doing  our  busmess  for  us.  We  will  know  how 
to  do  it  better  and  cheaper  ourselves. 

I  will  close  with  No.  58,  ^'  Overproduction  and  underconsumption;  causes  and 
remedies."  If  you  have  followed  what  I  have  said  I  think  you  will  find  that  my 
argument  is  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  overproduction  in  one  sense, 
bemuse  there  are  plentv  of  people  who  could  consume  all  that  it  is  possible  for 
our  best  process  of  production  to  produce.  It  is  singular  that  when  you  talk  of 
overproduction  of  boots  and  shoes  there  are  more  people  needing  shoes  than  at 
any  other  time;  when  you  talk  of  the  overproduction  of  cotton  cloth  the  condi- 
tion is  the  same.  The  storekeeper  in  the  first  place  finding  there  is  no  purchasing 
power  in  his  customers  stops  buying,  and  graduallv  his  stock  is  depleted.  The 
same  process  is  going  on  in  the  home  of  every  producer,  so  that  it  is  undercon- 
sumption. There  is  sometimes  a  misuse  of  these  two  terms.  I  don't  want  to  be 
misjudged.  Sometimes  they  make  it  appear  to  be  tiie  same  thing.  We  prefer 
the  word  *'  underconsumption,"  because  there  is  a  market  for  your  goo<ls  if  you 
will  only  search  it  out.  Some  of  our  people  say  they  will  go  over  to  some  islands, 
thousands  of  miles  away,  and  open  a  market  there.  You  can  not  do  it  without 
money  and  expense.  You  may  have  a  war  in  order  to  do  it,  and  wars  are  very 
expensive.  There  are  better  markets  at  hand.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
our  country  towns.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  within  the  past  year  to  look  into 
the  condition  of  the  country  towns,  in  the  New  England  States  especially.  There 
has  been  a  process  of  depletion  xoing  on  for  years;  a  constant  process  of  deple- 
tion. There  is  less  of  comfort;  there  is  the  evidence  of  this  continued  condinon 
of  industrial  apathy  if  not  stagnation.  The  carpets  that  ought  to  have  been 
replaced  2  or  8  or  5  vears  ago  are  threadbare.  It  is  so  with  the  furniture.  That 
is  the  condition  in  the  houses  of  our  mechanics.  There  has  not  been  a  replenish- 
ing, except  through  debt,  or  purchasing  by  the  installment  system. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillip^.)  Did  that  conctition  prevail  before  the  panic  of  1893,  or 
has  it  Deen  largelv  the  outgrowth  of  the  recent  panic? — ^A.  I  can  not  say;  I  would 
have  to  largely  take  the  Yankee's  privilege  of  guessing  at  it.  These  are  evidences 
of  existing  conditions.  There  has  been  a  lack  of  income.  The  only  point  I  want 
to  draw  here  is  that  the  purpose  of  this  commission  is  to  increase  the  consuming 
power  of  the  wage  laborer.  That  is  not  antagonistic  to  any  philanthropic  efifort. 
Every  good  man  desires  that  every  other  man  shall  be  happy  and  comfortable, 
and  the  commission  is  to  provide  ways  and  means  by  which  power  to  consume 
shall*  be  enlarged.  That  is  the  study  of  this  commission.  How  is  it  to  be  brought 
about?  There  is  something  that  can  be  done  in  legislation.  I  anticipate  that  the 
report  of  this  commission  will  have  its  effect  in  favorable  legislative  enactments, 
but  I  have  a  greater  faith  that  from  the  researches  of  this  commission  there  shall 
grow  a  public  sentiment  and  powerful  influence  for  good,  and  that  thus  influenced 
the  discussion  shall  continue  until  he  that  runneth  may  read.  Our  men  of  posi- 
tion and  education  are  standing  to-day  exactly  as  poor  old  Stephen  Blackpool 
stood  before  his  employer  and  declared,  *'  It  is  all  a  muddle." 

It  is  not  a  muddle.  The  way  is  plain;  but  to  walk  in  that  path  means  sacri- 
fice. The  only  trouble  has  been  that  people  have  been  anxious  to  gain  money  or 
position  at  any  expense  or  in  any  way.  The  manufacturer  does  not  know  any 
more  aBout  the  laws  of  political  economy,  nor  so  much,  as  the  member  of  the 
trades  union.  He  does  not  care  anything  about  political  economy.  The  only 
questions  he  asks  are.  What  profit  can  I  make  on  tnese  goods?  How  can  I  buy? 
How  can  I  sell? 

The  researches  of  this  commission,  if  directed,  as  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  be, 
to  underlying  causes  and  present  conditions  and  the  necessary  remedial  legis- 
lation, will  snow  that  Congress  should  give  its  influence  to  trade  unions  and  a 
reduction  in  the  hours  of  ld)or.  If  this  country  is  to  be  saved  from  economical 
perdition,  if  we  are  to  be  prepared  for  the  great  battle  of  trusts  which  is  to  come 
upon  us,  we  must  have  some  pretty  decisive  legislation,  and  I  want  to  make  this 
proposition  for  a  drastic  measure:  I  would  make  an  amendment  to  the  patent 
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la^vrs  b^  which  no  patent  can  be  given  or  retained  nnless  in  the  mannf  actnre  and 
operation  of  that  patented  article  the  8-honr  system  is  observed.  I  wonld 
introduce  the  8-honr  law  into  every  mannf actnrin^  establishment  in  the  United 
States.  If  a  man  wanted  a  patent  he  conld  not  have  that  patent  nnless  it  is 
operated  under  the  8-honr  law.  You  have  absolute  control  of  your  patent 
la^wB,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly.  You  can  make  certain  conditions  that  those 
patents  will  be  operated  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  as  well  as  the  patentee. 

Q.  Would  you  prohibit  patents  becoming  sunjects  of  monopoly  and  cause  them 
to  be  manuf acturod  for  the  good  of  all  classes? — ^A.  I  would  make  them  beneficial 
in  their  operation,  without  any  reference  to  the  present  restrictions  that  are  placed 
ipon  them.    No  one  objects  to  the  distribution  of  education.    We  know  very 
well  that  the  educator  increases  his  education  and  his  ability  as  an  educator  as  he 
distributes  education — as  he  teaches.    The  distribution  of  wealth  should  take 
exactly  the  same  law;  wealth  increases  more  rapidly  where  it  is  best  distributed. 
Wealth  has  increased  more  in  the  United  States  than  in  any  other  country  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  because  here  wealth  was  better  distributed  than  an3rwhere 
else.     Ton  have  a  dangerous  class  of  two  or  three  million  of  unemployed  men. 
Yon  have  that  factor  to  deal  with.    You  must  distribute  time — ^labor.    If  you 
find  the  aggregate  of  the  labor  of  the  United  States  is  only  6  hours,  that  is  the 
hmit  for  that  Kind  of  labor.    But  the  labor  must  be  distributed  in  that  way. 
When  we  speak  of  the  distribution  of  wealth  I  do  not  want  it  understood  that  we 
mean  an  artificial  distribution  of  wealth  already  accumulated.    By  distribution 
we  mean  the  distributive  process  of  its  production.    Gk)d  is  the  only  creator  of 
wealth,  but  labor's  hand  alone  can  apply  that  wealth  to  the  uses  of  humanity. 
Capital  is  the  tool  or  power  used  by  labor  in  the  process  of  the  production  of 
natural  wealth  into  use,  and  when  the  laborer  has  the  ability  to  hold  to  himself 
more  and  more  of  that  wealth  then  it  is  distributed  naturally.    That  is,  through 
higher  wages  and  less  hours,  he  has  more  wealth  than  he  had  before.    He  has  2 
hours'  wealth  in  time,  2  days  a  week  more  wealth  in  wages,  without  an  increase 
in  the  cost  of  production;  consequently  you  have  a  better  distribution  of  wealth. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  I^llifs.)  What  remedial  legislation  can  you  suggest  on  the  ques- 
tions you  have  discussed  to-day? — ^A.  I  have  not  recently  investigated  the  legislation 
pending  in  the  National  Congress  and  in  the  several  States.    In  Massachusetts  we 
have  made  progressive  steps  all  along  the  line  for  the  last  thirtv  odd  years  in  the 
direction  of  remedial  legislation,  and  as  you  are  to  be  provided  witn  copies  of  all  laws 
Off  the  several  States,  the  influence  of  the  commission  should  and  will  be  in  favor 
of  the  adoption  of  these  laws  in  other  States.    I  have  looked  over  these  questions 
from  '61  onward,  and  all  those  matters  of  course  will  find  advocates.    Take  the 
employers'  liability  law.    You  know  that  under  the  old  system  the  common  law  held 
the  employer  liable  in  all  cases  of  injuries  to  the  employee.    It  was  after  the  applica- 
tion of  steiEuoi  as  a  motive  power  and  the  establishment  of  increased  manufacturing 
by  steam  process  in  England  that  the  employers  became  magistrates  of  the  law, 
and  they  then  interpreted  that  law  so  that  it  did  not  apply  as  against  the  employer. 
The  laborer  was  considered  l»  a  coproprietor;  he  was  as  much  liable  as  the 
employer  for  an  injury  to  his  fellow  servant.    This  became  so  outrageous  that 
Parliament  enacted  the  Gladstone  law.    There  is  no  question  of  the  advisability 
of  the  application  of  the  old  common  law,  by  special  enactment,  on  account  of 
adverse  decisions  against  the  common  law;  although  the  common  law  still  exists 
in  some  States,  and  people  recover  under  it.    The  sanitary  law  shows  the  necessity, 
in  our  manufacturing  and  mercantile  establishments,  of  sanitary  provisions, 
especially  where  women  aie  employed,  that  should  be  ample,  fit,  convenient,  and 
wnere  they  could  be  used  without  immodesty. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  What  are  your  views  as  to  the  best  noncompetitive 
employment  of  convict  labor? — ^A.  The  convict,  the  victim  of  society,  must  be 
restrained  and  employed  for  the  good  of  himself  and  of  society.  The  question  is 
what  that  employment  and  its  influence  shall  be.  My  idea  is  that  convict  employ- 
ment should  De  wholly  in  the  direction  of  a  manual  education;  that  to  make  a  con- 
vict the  one-eightieth  part  of  a  shoemaker  is  of  no  particular  use  to  him  or  to  the 
community;  that  if  he  becomes  the  one-eightieth  part  of  a  shoemaker,  when  he 
comes  out  of  prison  and  applies  for  work  he  must  apply  for  a  chance  in  that  one- 
eightieth  part  of  the  industry.  If  he  had  had  three  years'  study  of  leather  and  its 
manipulation  in  different  grades  of  production,  and  had  been  trained  to  lasting, 
turning,  and  finishing  a  lady's  boot,  on  his  discharge  he  would  go  the  mill,  and  when 
the  man  would  say,  *  *  What  part  can  you  do?  "  he  could  answer,  *  *  I  can  do  any  part. " 
Although  it  is  probable  that  they  want  experts,  at  the  same  time  a  man  who  has 
the  adaptability  to  take  hold  of  any  part  has  manifold  better  chances  of  employ- 
ment than  if  he  knew  only  the  one-eightieth  part.  In  all  the  processes  I  would 
not  have  a  piece  of  machinery  excepting  that  which  was  necessary  for  the  instruc- 
tion.   The  mind  of  the  man  who  is  employed  in  a  prison  on  machine  labor  is 
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injured  by  the  Commonwealth,  inasmuch  ae  monotonous  labor  is  almost  as  bad 
as  no  labor.  It  is  the  diversity  of  employment  which  will  bring  into  play  the  dif- 
ferent muscular  and  mental  faculties,  and  the  moral  faculties  also  will  oe  enlarged 
with  the  mental  and  physical.  I  woidd  not  have  a  man  idle,  and  I  would  not  have 
a  man  employed  in  the  monotonous  machine  processes  of  production.  I  would 
tcOce  the  convict  as  a  child  and  as  a  pupil  into  a  great  State  manual  trwiing  schooL 
and  teach  him  iron,  wood,  and  leather,  according  to  the  length  of  his  sentence. 

Q.  What  would  you  do  with  the  product? — A.  I  do  not  care  what  you  do  with, 
his  product.  I  know  the  Yankee  idea  is  always  to  make  money  out  of  a  man,  be 
he  saint  or  sinner.  There  is  a  use  that  can  be  made  of  this  product,  and  I  think 
some  one  may  have  brought  it  to  the  attention  of  the  commission.  It  is  not 
original  with  me,  and  we  have  all  advocated  it  for  some  time.  Let  the  product 
of  the  convict  be  used  by  the  other  wards  of  the  State,  and  let  him  be  paid  some- 
thing in  addition  to  his  board  and  the  clothes  he  receives  while  in  prison.  His  pay 
shotud  go  to  his  family,  if  he  has  one,  and  if  he  has  no  family,  then  let  it  be  accu- 
mulated until  the  time  of  his  discharge.  I  have  visited  a  reformatory  institution 
within  a  short  time.  '  At  the  close  of  some  remarks  made  there  by  a  friend  of 
mine  the  of&cer  said:  **  There  is  a  young  man  who  wishes  to  speak  to  you."  The 
young  man  appeared.  There  had  been  a  previous  lecture  and  he  had  been  unable 
to  attend,  and  he  was  asked  the  reason  why.  He  said:  "  Because  I  was  in  di»- 
CTace."  That  youn^  man  was  a  graduate  of  one  of  our  foremost  schools  in  the 
United  States;  a  bright,  clean  young  man.  He  had,  under  certain  temptations, 
committed  an  offense  which  resulted -in  his  incai-ceration.  That  young  man  has 
been  discharged  within  a  week.  What  did  he  do  in  the  first  place?  He  started 
for  a  distant  city.  He  wanted  to  get  far  away.  He  took  another  name,  giving 
his  friends  a  name  by  which  to  address  him.  What  can  he  do?  He  writes:  * *■  Send 
me  where  I  can  get  work  to  do."  If  that  man  had  been  told, ''  During  your  incar- 
ceration here  you  shall  have  the  privilege  of  working  so  manv  hours  and  accumu- 
lating for  yourself  a  sum  of  money  by  the  time  ^ou  are  released;"  that  money 
could  have  been  turned  over  to  him,  not  as  a  charity,  but  as  the  product  of  his 
labor,  and  it  would  have  enlarged  his  opporttmities  of  reform.  Now  we  take  the 
man  and  turn  him  out  worse  than  he  was  before  we  took  him  in. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Does  machineiy  provide  places  for  as  manv  laborers 
as  it  displaces? — ^A.  There  has  been  considerable  contradiction  in  reference  to 
machinery.  I  think  everyone  recognizes  that  there  must  necessarily  be  a  tempo- 
rary displacement  of  labor,  and  the  question  is  whether  new  employments  are 
providea  as  fast  as  the  old  employments  are  displaced.  For  instance,  in  manu- 
facturing piano  keys  by  hand  work  a  man  could  make  $8  a  day  in  1861  and  1868. 
They  are  made  now  by  machinery  operated  by  girls  at  $8  a  week.  Now,  that  man 
was  discharged.  You  follow  him.  His  skill  was  in  that  direction  and  was  abso- 
lutely destroyed.  There  is  no  further  application  for  it;  hence  nobody  wants  their 
boys  to  learn  trades ,  because  they  are  sure  to  be  abolished.  The  question  is  whether 
new  employments  are  provided,  and  that  is  a  Question  I  would  rather  not  under- 
take to  answer.  I  will  say  this  as  a  matter  of  history:  In  1878  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  speaking  on  the  city  hall  steps  in  this  city  to  an  audience  of  over  10,000,  and 
had  a  large  placard  which  had  these  words  on  it  in  large  Wp^:  '*  Machinery  is 
discharging  laborers  faster  than  new  employments  are  provided.  Machinery  can 
not  be  stopped.  Tramps  must  not  be  increased."  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer 
the  question  whether  it  is  true  to-day  that  the  proportion  has  increased  or  decreased. 
At  that  time  there  was  an  evident  excess  of  discharges  by  machinery  over  the 
employment  by  new  processes.  I  believe  the  tramps  have  not  increased  since  1876. 
The  World's  Fair  of  1876  showed  a  background  of  3,000,000  tramps.  I  do  not  think 
there  are  any  more  than  that  to-day,  so  that  it  would  appear  to  me  there  has  been 
no  enlargement  of  the  displacement.  It  is  certainly  destructive  of  the  skill  of  the 
craftsman. 

Q.  Dividing  labor  into  the  skilled  and  unskilled,  which  class  suffers  mostly  by 
reason  of  industried  depression? — ^A.  I  do  not  know;  I  want  to  qualify  what  I  say. 
The  industrial  depression  brought  about  by  what  is  called  a  financial  panic  affects 
in  one  way,  while  an  industrial  condition  brought  about  by  depression  or  stagna- 
tion produces  another  result.  If  you  take  the  panic  of  1873  you  will  find  that 
skilled  labor  was  discharged.  There  was  a  commission  of  Congress,  of  which  Mr. 
Hewitt  was  chairman,  which  undertook  to  investigate  the  causes  of  that  condi- 
tion, and  it  was  found  that  up  to  a  very  short  time  the  processes  of  manufacture 
were  full;  everything  was  in  motion;  and  it  stopped  like  that  [snapping  fini^rs]. 
Such  a  result  must  affect  the  best-paid  people  first;  whereas,  in  another  condition, 
it  may  result  just  the  other  way,  and  the  unskilled  will  feel  the  effect  more  than 
the  skilled.  I  think  I  have  seen  both  effects  produced.*  Building  operations  in 
certain  sections  were  gigantic;  whole  sections  of  the  country  were  Duilt  up,  and  a 
year  from  that  time  grass  was  literally  growing  in  the  streets. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  March  4, 1899. 

TESTDIOHY  OF  ME.  THEO.  G.  SEAEGH, 

President  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 

The  commissioii  met  at  10.30  a.  m.,  Vice-chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Mr. 
Theo.  C.  Search,  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Manniactnrers,  testified. 

Mr.  Search  stated  that  he  was  treasurer  of  the  John  B.  Stetson  Company,  of 
Piiiladelphia,  Pa.,  and  had  been  a  manufacturer  since  1872. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.  )  Will  you  tell  the  commission  about  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers? — ^A.  The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  was 
or^nized  four  years  ago  in  Cincinnati  along  broad  lines  which  were  stated  in  its 
articleB  of  organization.  Among  them  was  the  conservation  of  the  home  market, 
the  expansion  of  our  trade  with  foreign  countries,  the  construction  of  the  Nicara- 
goan  Canal,  and  improvement  of  our  maritime  commerce.  These  were  the  princi- 
pal points  that  the  incorporators  felt  it  necessary  to  express  in  their  articles  of 
arganization;  and  it  is  ux>on  the  development  of  these  x>oints  that  our  work  for  the 
last  4  years  has  been  expressly  directed.  We  have  not  touched  the  question  of  labor 
in  any  'way  whatever;  that  is  one  point — one  of  the  broad  questions — ^that  we  think 
affects  our  country  as  well  as  ourselves. 

Q.  Are  you  organized  to  have  any  influence  upon  the  relations  of  employer  and 
employee? — A.  Not  in  the  least.  The  question  nas  never  been  discussed  in  any 
meeting  we  have  ever  had.  either  of  our  executive  committee  or  of  the  association 
itself. 

Q.  Is  the  association  in  any  sense  a  combination? — ^A.  Not  in  any  sense;  nor  is 
it  political.    We  have  Democrats  and  Republicans  in  our  organization. 

Q.  What  is  your  membership? — A.  We  have  to-day  at  least  1,000  members. 

Q.  What  industries  do  your  members  represent? — A.  They  represent  nearly  all 
the  industries  that  we  have  in  tiie  country — all  the  large  industries.  The  iron 
interests  are  largely  represented  and  machinery  interests  of  all  kinds.  Our  textile 
interests  are  not  represented  to  any  very  great  extent  for  the  reason  that  we  have 
not  seen  a  fair  oi)ening  whereby  we  could  advance,  especially,  the  woolen  interests 
of  the  country  in  the  exnortation  of  their  products.  Such  a  gap  exists  between 
the  cost  of  woolen  gooos  here  and  abroad  that  we  have  not  felt  that  we  could 
bridge  it  as  yet,  and  the  woolen  manufacturers  have  taken  but  little  Interest. 
We  have  a  few  cotton  manufacturers,  and  cotton  is  one  of  the  subjects  that  is  now 
especially  taking  the  attention  of  the  association. 

Q.  Do  you  see  large  opportunities  for  the  development  of  the  exx>ort  trade  of 
the  United  States  in  manufactured  articles? — ^A.  We  think  we  see  very  large 
opportunities.  Three  years  ago  there  was  very  little  exportation  of  manufactured 
goods;  it  was  only  in  one  or  two  lines,  like  locomotives  and  things  of  that  sort,  that 
there  was  any,  but  at  that  time  we  stirred  up  by  our  organization  a  very  extended 
inteiest  in  the  exportation  of  our  home  manufactures. 

Q.  Do  vou  see  any  great  reason  why  the  American  manufacturer  should  not 
have  a  full  share  of  the  foreign  markets? — A.  I  see  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
have.  I  see  some  things  that  are  against  us,  that  prevent  us  from  getting  our 
full  share  at  this  time,  and  one  of  these  is  the  mercantile  marine,  which  we  feel 
ought  to  be  developed  under  the  American  flag  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  it 
has  hitherto  been  developed,  and  we  think  that  such  a  course  would  caure  more 
direct  communication  between  the  consuming  countries  and  our  own  than  we 
have  now.  For  instance,  the  communication  with  the  southern  part  of  South 
America  is  not  good;  it  might  be  made  much  better,  and  if  it  were  made  better 
we  would  all  reap  the  benefit  of  it. 

Q.  How  about  the  banking  facilities? — ^A.  Banking  facilities  are  also  entlrelv 
too  limited.  If  I  have  any  banking  in  South  America,  any  business  with  South 
America,  I  must  make  all  my  exchanges  through  the  British  banks;  I  can  get 
nothing  direct,  which  is  manifestly  a  handicap  of  a  very  severe  character  to  any 
of  our  manufacturing  interests. 

Q.  Does  it  make  your  exchange  cost  about  double? — A.  Our  exchange  costs 
about  double. 

Q.  Was  the  association  in  favor  of  the  chartering  of  this  proposed  international 
bank? — A.  The  association  was  in  favor  of  it.  I,  not  as  president  of  the  associa- 
tion, but  as  an  individual,  understanding  that  I  represented  the  association  in 
what  I  did,  was  very  earnestly  in  favor  of  it  and  made  quite  an  effort  to  have  the 
charter  given  for  such  purpose. 
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Q.  Do  jrou  think  that  such  a  bank  is  vitallv  essential  to  the  proper  extension  of 
the  American  export  trade  in  mannfactared  articles? — A.  The  American  export 
trade  will  be  greatly  hampered  until  we  get  banking  facilities. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  do  yon  think  about  such  banks  being  cliartered 
by  the  States? — A.  I  am  not  familiar  with  our  charter  laws,  but  I  felt  that  in  trade 
relations  with  other  countries  that  affect  this  country  the  United  States  was  the 
only  proper  factor  to  give  the  x>ower  that  was  needed  in  international  banking. 

Q.  Wnat  was  the  objection  raised  in  Congress  to  the  chartering  of  this  bank? — 
A.  They  thought  that  they  asked  for  such  wide  privileges  that  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  grant  them:  that  seemed  to  be  the  objection.  It  might  easily  have  been 
met,  however,  by  amendments  which  would  have  curtailed  that  satisfactorily  if 
there  had  been  an  opportunity  at  the  present  session  to  have  the  bill  passed.  One 
of  the  main  objections  to  the  bill  was  the  lon^  time  that  they  asked  exclusive 
privileges  for  this  banking  concern,  and  those  privileges,  I  must  say,  did  not  meet 
with  my  approbation.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  necessary  in  any  chaiter  for  bank- 
ing privileges  between  this  country  and  other  countries  to  have  exclusive  privi- 
leges for  any  longer  time  than  is  necessary  to  become  well  established  and  oegin 
to  receive  returns.  Another  very  important  point:  I  feel  that  the  exercise  of 
these  rights  by  being  on  the  ground  and  opening  your  bank  is  about  all  the  advan- 
tage it  is  nee&ul  to  have. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Did  that  meet  with  opposition  from  existing  banking 
institutions,  especially  those  that  were  doing  a  large  foreign  business? — A.  There 
may  have  been  such  opposition,  but  I  heard  of  none. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Are  you  hopeful  that  in  time  this  charter,  with  proper 
limitations,  will  be  granted? — ^A.  I  am.  I  think  it  would  be  distinctly  bad  policy 
for  the  United  States  to  continue  hampering  its  own  citizens  with  the  absence  of 
banking  facilities  which  they  may  easily  grant.  It  is  going  to  bring  a  profit  to 
our  citizens;  we  will  take  trade  that  we  can  not  get  now;  tbe  commission  that 
IB  now  paid  will  be  sufficient  alone  to  pay  the  freight  on  the  trade  which  we  do 
not  now  get. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Is  the  association  of  which  you  are  president  also  anxious 
to  see  a  department  of  commerce  created? — ^A.  It  is;  I  think  so. 

Q.  What  object  do  you  think  would  be  attained  by  that? — ^A.  If  a  department 
of  commerce  were  established,  having  control  directly  as  a  department  of  our  com- 
merce and  industry,  there  would  be  guch  progress,  in  my  juagment,  in  the  line  of 
that  development  as  would  astonish  us  in  a  very  short  time.  As  it  is  now,  we  all 
feel  that  there  are  so  many  interests  pressing  upon  the  heads  of  the  departments 
which  are  now  created  that  they  can  not  |^i  ve  that  special  attention  that  we  think 
this  case  demands,  and  that  there  is  sufficient  work  there  to  make  another  depart- 
ment, the  principal  feature  of  which  would  be  attention  to  our  commerce  and  the 
interests  of  our  country,  advantageous. 

I  am  much  interested  in  the  commercial  education  of  the  country,  and  as  a  case 
in  point  I  would  make  a  statement  like  this,  corroborative  of  mv  remarks:  That 
where  commercial  education — I  mean  commercial  education  of  a  liigh  character — 
is  made  a  point,  if  the  school  be  a  separate  t  chool  with  a  separate  head,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  think  commercial  education,  talk  «,'ommercial  education,  and  work 
out  commeicial  education,  we  Fhall  get  results  very  much  better  than  is  possible 
in  any  school  who^e  principal  is  a  literary  man  whose  attention  has  not  been  spe- 
cially directed  to  commercial  matters.  Just  fo  it  is  in  the  development  of  indus- 
try— ^put  a  man  at  the  head  of  it  whose  business  it  is  to  work  right  at  that  business 
and  work  for  its  development. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.  )  Is  the  reason  the  association  is  so  active  in  increasing  our 
export  trade  because  you  feel  that  the  manufacturing  capacity  of  the  country 
has  outgrown  our  power  of  home  consumption? — A.  I  feel  sure  of  it.  I  feel  sure 
that  we  can  make  a  considerable  surplus.  Even  when  our  country  here  is  consum- 
ing all  that  it  needs  under  prosperous  times,  we  still  can  export  a  considerable 
quantity  of  goods. 

Q.  In  what  lines  is  that  practically  true? — ^A.  I  think  in  all  the  iron  and 
machinery  lines  it  is  entirely  true;  I  believe  it  to  be  true  in  cotton  goc)ds. 

Q.  Do  you  think  our  capacity  for  making  machinery  and  cotton  goods  is  larger 
thwi  our  consuming  capacity? — A.  I  am  decidedly  of  that  opinion,  because  we  see 
that  our  cotton  mills  stand  practically  idle  in  New  England  for  from  two  to  three 
months  a  year;  at  least  that  is  my  recollection  of  it  now,  and  I  know  that  that 
has  been  the  recent  experience  of  the  cotton  manufacturers. 

Q.  Has  the  development  of  the  manufacturing  capacity  of  the  country  been 
most  extraordinary? — ^A.  Most  extraordinary;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  it  been  in  a  comparatively  recent  period  that  this  glut  of  production  has 
been  felt  by  the  manufacturers? — A.  Yes,  comparatively  recent.    I  understand 
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that  our  hosiery  interests  now  are  beginning  to  export  their  goods.  That  is  the 
first  evidence  I  have  had  that  anything  with  wool  in  it  conld  be  taken  oat  of  the 
'  country  to  any  advantage,  bnt  some  of  onr  Philadelphia  people  told  me  themselves 
that  they  were  exi>orting,  and  had  been  for  some  months  back,  a  percentage  of 
tiieir  products,  m  fact,  one  mill  in  Philadelphia  is  running  almost  exclusively 
upon  exi>orts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips).  To  what  countries  do  they  exjjort? — A.  They  are  send- 
ing those  exports  to  England.  Whether  they  are  consumed  in  England  I  can  not 
sa> ,  but  they  are  going  to  London. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  you  ccure  to  make  a  statement  to  the  commission  in 
reference  to  the  views  of  your  association  with  regard  to  the  consular  service? — 
A.  Well,  yes.  The  improved  consular  service  is  one  of  the  cardinal  points  of  our 
association.  I  did  not  mention  that  before,  but  it  is.  We  believe  that  the  consu- 
lar service  is  more  of  a  business  service  than  a  diplomatic  service.  A  few  of  our 
consuls  have  diplomatic  relations,  but  as  a  general  thing  their  relations  are  of 
a  business  character,  and  we  think  that  men  who  are  going  to  exercise  the  office 
of  consul  should  be  trained  men;  that  they  should  not  be  picked  up  here  and  there 
indiscriminately,  but  there  should  be  a  trained  service,  and  it  should  be  a  service 
with  advancement  in  it  from  one  point  to  another.  When  a  man  has  shown  that 
he  is  an  able  man  there  should  be  some  reward  greater  than  that  of  a  mere  consul 
and  possibly  a  small  place  where  a  man  is  somewhat  buried,  and  that  the  institu- 
tion of  a  proper  consular  service,  based  on  business  relations,  would  result  In  giv- 
ing us  a  great  deal  of  information  as  manufacturers  that  we  can  not  get  now. 
The  influence  on  the  consular  service  of  the  attention  given  it  in  the  last  few 
vears  by  several  of  our  bodies  has  resulted  in  a  distinct  benefit  to  our  association. 
For  instance,  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  to-day  is  able  to  under- 
stand many  things  that  before  they  could  get  no  information  about,  and  it  is  due 
entirely  to  the  improved  condition  of  the  consular  service.  At  the  same  time 
there  are  some  places  where  the  consular  service  is  not  so  good  as  it  was  formerly. 
There  are  some  points  to  criticize  and  points  to  eulogize  in  the  present  condition 
of  the  consular  service.  ()n  the  whole,  we  believe  there  is  a  distinct  advance- 
ment made  by  recognizing  it  to  be  a  business  service  and  that  some  form  or  line  of 
advancement  should  be  made  so  as  to  encourage  those  who  are  in  it  to  stay  there, 
and  not  to  put  them  out  of  office  every  time  there  is  a  change  in  administration. 

Q.  Would  you  advocate  a  change  of  the  control  of  the  consular  sei*vice  from 
one  department  to  another? — A.  I  would  advocate  a  change  of  the  control  of  the 
consular  service  to  this  new  department.  We  are  anxious  for  it  because  we  think 
there  would  be  harmonious  relations  established  right  away  that  would  be  of 
great  benefit. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  The  very  production  of  manufactured  articles  to  which 
you  have  alluded  seems  to  be  leading  very  rapidly  to  combinations  and  consolida- 
tions of  industrial  enterprises  in  this  country.  Are  you  willing  to  give  the  com- 
mission your  judgment  on  the  economic  effects  of  these  combinations  and  make 
a  statement  as  to  their  causes  and  influence,  so  far  as  you  are  able  to  trace  them, 
upon  the  general  manufacturing  industries  of  the  country? — A.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  we  are  still  too  early  m  our  investigations  to  give  anything  like  a  pos- 
fflble  outcome  of  this  combination  of  business.  I  do  not  like  to  criticise  things 
until  I  feel  that  there  is  something  that  ought  to  be  criticised.  I  feel,  I  suppose, 
a  good  deal  like  many  of  you — that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  doubt  and  uncertainty 
as  to  the  outcome  of  this  combination.  Whether  it  is  going  to  be  a  good  thing 
for  us  or  a  bad  thing  1  do  not  know,  but  I  do  not  see  any  help  for  it. 

Q.  Is  it  forced  in  many  instances  by  overcompetition? — A.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  or  not.  I  am  uncertain  in  my  own  mind.  I  think  it  is  forced  in 
many  instances  by  a  desire  in  some  people  to  get  a  good  thing. 

Q.  In  many  instances,  then,  is  it  speculative  in  its  character? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in 
many  instances  speculative  in  its  character. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  you  think  that  one  result  will  be  that  it  will  take  large 
capital  in  any  enterprise  to  compete  with  these  organizations  and  combinations? — 
A.  There  can  practically  be  no  competition,  it  seems  to  me,  in  some  of  the  lines. 
I  have  always  been  a  pretty  strong  believer,  however,  that  a  thoroughly  skilled, 
practical  man  with  a  certain  amount  of  capital  by  him  could  always  control  cer- 
tain production,  because  the  attention  which  he  can  give  to  his  business  would 
have  an  influence  itself  to  attract  the  business  of  particular  consumers.  However, 
these  things  are  growing  to  such  an  extent  that  so  long  as  these  combinations  of 
capital  are  in  control  of  some  one  thin^  it  is  very  hard  to  compete  with  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  think  this  concenti-ating  and  organizing  of 
industries  would,  in  a  sense,  make  a  verv  large  percentage  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  l^tates  employees  instead  of  employers,  and  result  in  great  dissatisfaction 
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among  the  masses? — A.  There  is  a  possibility  that  it  may.  I  think,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  by  the  great  distribution  of  capital  stock — ^representation  of  capital — 
a  great  many  of  our  people,  more  than  have  hitherto  held  any'  interest  in  manu- 
facturing business,  will  hold  some  of  this  stock  and  become  interested  in  a  way 
that  they  never  were  before.  That  may  alleviate  the  difficulties  to  which  you 
refer  considerably. 

Q.  Heretofore  a  large  percentage  of  thepeople  went  into  business  with  three 
to  nve  or  ten  thousand  dollars  capital.  Would  five  to  ten  thousand  dollars  in 
stock  maintain  a  family? — A.  No,  not  in  capital. 

Q.  Therefore,  a  small  amount  of  capital  would  not  bring  as  large  returns  as  it 
has  heretofore  in  a  growing  business. — A.  No;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  ques- 
tion presents  itself  to  me  that  many  of  these  men  who  have  been  leading  factors 
in  the  development  of  individual  work  will  be  needed  to  continue  as  lieutenants 
under  the  great  departments  that  have  been  and  are  going  to  be  estabUshed,  and 
whether  their  services  will  be  controlled  for  any  less  amount  of  money  on  the 
average  than  they  are  themselves  able  to  command  now.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
ramifications  of  these  industries  are  going  to  require  a  great  many  people  of  expe- 
rience, and  that  they  will  have  to  pay  them  good  prices,  the  same  as  they  have 
received  heretofore,  and  in  that  way  there  may  be  some  compensation  for  the 
loss  to  which  you  refer.  I  do  not  like  to  see  combinations  in  the  way  we  are  hav- 
ing them  now,  but  as  to  the  possible  outcome  I  think  the  argument  on  my  side 
would  be  entirely  speculative  as  to  w^hether  it  is  going  to  result  in  good  or  bad. 
I  see  more  of  a  cloud  over  it  than  I  do  sunshine. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  them  as  a  natural  evolution  of  economic  conditions? — A, 
No,  I  do  not.  I  have  not  gone  so  far  as  to  recognize  them  as  a  natural  evolution 
of  economic  conditions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  you  rather  consider  it  unnatural?— A.  I  rather  con- 
sider it  unnatural.    I  consider  that  it  is  force  rather  than  necessity. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Do  you  think  that  the  movement  toward  the  consolida- 
tion of  capital  is  proceeding  any  more  rapidly  in  this  country  than  it  is  in  all 
great  manufacturing  countries?— A.  Oh,  yes;  I  think  it  is  proceeding  much  more 
rapidly  here  than  in  any  other  country  on  the  globe.  I  do  not  know  but  that  there 
are  some  large  aggre^c^tions  which  have  not  been  formed  by  combinations.  The 
£[rupp  industry,  for  mstance,  in  Germany,  has  not  been  formed  by  combinations. 
It  is  probably  as  great  an  industry  as  any  we  have  in  this  country  to-day  with- 
out any  exception,  and  it  has  been  one  that  has  grown  from  a  natural  growth, 
little  by  little,  in  the  course  of  three  generations. 

Q.  Is  not  the  manufacture  of  anihne  dyes  very  largely  concentrated  in  two  or 
three  great  houses  in  Q«rmany? — ^A.  Yes,  but  it  has  been  a  natural  growth  with 
them  from  having,  as  you  may  say,  invented  the  process  of  making  these  dyee, 
and  they  have  been  protected  in  their  discoveries  by  the  Government,  so  that  tney 
have  grown  to  be  very  large  concerns.  It  has  not  been  an  aggregation  of  capital 
like  we  have. 

Q.  The  manufacture  of  soda  ash,  as  I  understand  it,  is  controlled  by  a  great 
international  trust.  Do  you  know  about  that? — A.  I  do  not  know  about  that;  if 
that  be  true  it  is  something  that  is  entirely  new  to  me,  because  last  summer  I  had 
some  little  to  do  with  investigatintr  manufacturing  plants  for  soda  ash,  and  they 
all  seemed  to  be  working  on  entirely  independent  lines  with  regard  to  the  estal>- 
lishment  of  the  manufacture. 

Q.  Can  you  compete  with  the  Solvay  process  product? — ^A.  Could  we?  Give  me 
capital  enough  to  start  a  plant,  and  I  will  go  out  and  establish  the  business  at 
once. 

Q.  And  compete  with  them? — ^A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Would  you  have  to  have  a  capital  equal  to  theirs? — ^A.  No,  I  will  not.  I 
must  have  conditions  that  are  favorable.  Give  me  favorable  conditions — and 
they  exist  here  yet  in  this  country — ^and  I  think  I  know  where  to  put  my  hands  on 
a  place  here  to  go  and  compete  with  the  work  they  are  doing.  I  think,  however, 
that  persons  are  thoroughly  justified  in  thinking  that  comx>etition  could  not  be 
entered  upon,  take  it  as  a  rule,  because  it  is  a  subject  that  requires  considerable 
investigation,  but  I  happen  to  know  something  about  it,  ana  I  think  that  my 
statement  is  correct.    It  is  my  belief,  anyway,  tnat  it  is. 

Q.  HaQ  your  observation  led  you  to  believe  tliat  the  combination  of  capital  in 
these  manufacturing  enterprises  tends  to  a  reduction  in  prices? — ^A.  I  tmnk  we 
are  in  entirely  too  early  a  stage  to  determine  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smtth.)  How  do  you  think  it  is  going  to  affect  the  employees  of 
these  various  companies  that  are  being  combined? — A.  It  requires  more  of  a 
prophet  than  I  am  to  tell  what  will  be  the' outcome  of  that.  1  would  not  like  to 
consider  that  question  for  I  do  not  know.  I  suppose  these  people  will  have  to  s^ 
their  producte  or  else  the  workmen  will  have  to  oe  idle. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  What  is  yonr  observation  as  to  prevailing  rates  of  wages 
in  this  country  as  Gomi>ared,  say,  with  20  years  ago? — ^A.  My  observation  of  the 
rates  of  wa^es  to-day  as  compared  with  the  rates  of  wages  then,  8X)eaking  from 
my  recollection,  is  that  we  are  paying,  with  a  few  exceptions,  about  as  good  wages 
to-day  as  we  did  20  years  ago. 

Q.  If  not  better?— A.  If  not  better.  The  restoration  of  wages  is  now  going  on 
in  some  of  the  enterprises.  I  think  we  are  almost  everywhere  uxx>n  a  baas  where 
the  w^gee  are  almost  as  high  as  they  ever  were. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect,  according  to  your  observation,  of  improved  machinery 
upon  wages? — ^A.  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  that  improved  machinery  has  caused 
any  reduction  in  the  value  of  wages.  It  has  for  the  time  bein^,  of  course,  trans- 
ferred employment  from  one  branch  to  another,  but  resulting,  in  the  main,  in  such 
an  increase  of  products  that  these  men  are  needed  in  the  business  in  some  form  or 
other. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smtth.)  Do  you  think  it  has  reduced  the  number  of  employees? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  it  has  reduced  the  number  of  employees  in  the  long  run;  it  has 
from  time  to  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Nobth.)  Through  diversification,  has  it  increased  the  demand  for 
labor  in  some  branches  while  it  reduced  it  in  others? — A.  It  depends  upon  the 
cost  of  the  goods.  Where  the  cost  of  the  goods  is  cheapened,  i^nd  they  are  used 
more  largely,  they  do  not  have  the  same  vsuue  in  the  minds  of  the  i)eople  as  they 
did  before. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.^  Is  it  your  observation  that  x>ermanent  employment 
of  the  workers  is  as  general  to-day  as  it  was  20  yeai's  ago  ? — ^A.  They  are  employed 
as  regrularly  as  they  were  then.  I  do  not  cover  the  recent  period  of  depression 
through  which  we  have  just  -paaaed,  but  even  then  I  think  the  employment  of 
labor  IS  probably  as  great  as  it  was  under  similar  ];)eri3ds  of  depression  in  times 
gone  by.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  prosperous  times,  and  I  think  that  in  pros- 
perous times  the  employment  of  labor  is  as  general  now  as  it  ever  was  before. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Do  you  think  that  the  improvement  of  machinery  and  the 
enormous  increase  in  output  which  has  followed  it  is  responsible  largely  for  the 
more  frequent  recurrence  of  depression  in  business? — ^A.  That  is  a  question  that 
requires  consideration.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  that  our  principal  depressions 
in  oasiness  here  have  resulted  from  change  of  xx>licy  by  the  National  Gk>vemment. 

Q.  Tariff  policy  ? — ^A.  Tariff  policy  has  been  a  most  frequent  cause  of  trouble. 
Whether  the  change  is  for  a  higher  tariff  or  for  a  lower  tariff  it  always  causes  a 
X>eriod  of  depression,  very  frequently  a  panic,  resulting  from  the  change.  Not 
often  can  we  trace  it  directly  to  the  enormous  output  of  our  machinery. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  EIennedy.)  Was  that  the  case  with  the  depression  that  followed 
1873? — ^A.  Not  1873,  as  I  distinctly  recollect  it.  The  panic  in  the  line  of  business 
in  which  I  was  engaged  at  that  time  was  caused  by  nonlegislation  rather  than  by 
legislation.  We  were  working  under  the  very  high  tariff  of  1867  and  prices  had 
depreciated  so  very  much  that  we  were  no  longer  in  an  equilibrium,  and  in  our 
line  of  business  at  that  time,  which  was  a  woolen  line,  we  needed  relief.  It  could 
not  be  obtained,  and  it  resulted  in  a  very  great  depression  in  our  industry,  which 
d^ression  was  not  remedied  until  there  was  a  change. 

U.  (By  Mr. North.)  You  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  question  of 
industrial  education.  As  I  understand  it,  you  are  the  president  of  the  Pniladelphia 
Textile  School? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

<J.  Will  jou  inform  the  commission  what  your  judgment  is  as  to  the  relative 
opportunities  for  industrial  training  in  this  country  as  compared  with  competing 
foreign  countries? — ^A.  The  oppprtunity  for  obtsdnin^  an  industrial  education  in 
this  connti^  as  compared  witn  foreign  cotmtries  is,  m  my  judgment,  very  much 
less.  Foreign  countries  have  for  many  years,  and  for  many  years  prior  to  any- 
thing that  was  ever  done  in  this  country,  been  educating  their  people  by  means 
of  technical  schools  to  do  technical  work.  We  have  no  more  empnatic  instance  of 
the  working  of  that  matter  than  is  shown  by  Germany,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I 
can  tell  this  commission  anything  that  would  be  more  striking  than  what  actu- 
ally occurred  with  some^  American  boys  who  were  trained  in  (Sermany.  A  man 
who  is  now  at  the  head  of  one  of  our  large  industrial  enterprises  in  this  country 
was  trained  in  Germany,  and  knowing  that  he  was  trained  in  Germany  I  sought 
his  advice  when  I  commenced  to  think  about  introducing  a  technical  school  in 
Philadelphia,  and  made  inquiries  as  to  how  the  thing  was  done,  and  in  this  way 
this  story  came  out:  He  went  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  studying  chemistry  as 
applied  to  textile  coloring  of  all  sorts  of  goods.  He  studied  in  a  school  in  a  tex- 
tile manufacturing  city  which  has  one  of  the  noted  schools  and  whose  students 
had  the  oj^rtunity  of  attending  the  dyeing  establishments  of  that  town,  prac- 
tically looking  at  the  work  that  was  done — ^getting  information  in  that  way.  The 
people  at  the  head  of  this  industrial  establi^biment  were  usually  graduates  of  this 
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school  and  were  in  sympathy ,  therefore,  with  the  work  which  was  being  done. 
This  man  took  a  three  years'  course  under  snch  influences,  then  came  to  America 
and  took  charge  of  one  of  our  large  textile  establishments,  having  charge  of  the 
dyeing  and  finishing  of  the  goods.  After  he  had  been  here  10  years,  he  thought 
he  would  return  ana  see  how  matters  were  progressing  abroad.  He  did  so,  and 
when  he  came  back,  I  asked  what  his  opinion  was.  He  said:  **  When  I  left  Ger- 
many as  a  graduate  of  the  school,  having  had  access  to  those  various  dyeing  estab- 
lishments, ffelt  that  the  method  was  absolutely  perfect.  I  did  not  see  where  any 
other  advancement  could  be  made  than  had  already  been  made." 

After  ten  years  had  elapsed  he  returned  to  Germany  to  the  same  school,  to  note 
the  advancement,  if  any.  He  said:  *'  I  would  not  have  known  it  to  be  the  same 
enterprise.  The  advancement  had  been  so  great,  the  work  that  was  done  was  so 
much  better,  even  out  of  these  practical  establishments — ^the  work  coming  out  of 
them  was  so  much  superior  to  tnat  which  came  out  ten  years  ago — ^that  they  were 
not  to  bo  mentioned  in  the  same  day.  I  sought  for  an  explanation  and  I  found  it 
in  this:  When  I  left  that  school  ten  years  before,  the  manufacturers  of  that  town 
were  anxious  to  obtain  the  graduates  of  that  school  to  place  the  command  of  the 
different  departments  under  these  head  men,  because,  with  their  expert  knowl- 
edge, they  could  guide  things  so  much  better  and  their  ideas  were  so  much  more 
to  the  point.  Wnen  I  came  away  the  second  time,  the  £^*aduates  of  the  school, 
instead  of  being  placed  in  these  expert  i)08itions,  were  now  seeking  entry  into 
these  establishments  as  office  boys,  so  anxious  were  they  to  get  into  them  at  all. 
The  positions  had  all  been  filled,  from  the  main  superintendent  down  to  the  office 
boy,  with  these  trained  men — scientifically  trained.  The  result  was  that  each 
man,  knowing  the  work  that  was  done  before  it  came  to  his  department,  know- 
ing what  had  been  done  in  order  to  produce  the  results,  and  knowing  what  had  to 
be  done  to  the  same  goods  after  they  had  passed  through  his  han<£,  was  intelli- 
gently directing  the  work  of  his  department  all  the  time;  the  whole  enterprise 
was  under  skilled  training  in  all  the  departments,  from  the  head  down,  and  the 
result  was  not  to  be  compared  with  the  result  of  ten  years  before. "  So  it  is  in  our 
establishments  here.  When  we  come  to  the  full  fruition  of  our  hopes  in  tech- 
nical training  we  shall  find  that  with  all  our  own  skilled,  trained,  technical  men 
that  are  brought  up  to  work,  and  actually  do  the  thing  themselves — ^when  they 
are  taught  to  know  the  work  of  all  the  different  departments,  from  the  head 
down,  we  are  going  to  have  like  results  in  America.  But  until  we  have  met  them 
on  that  plane  we  can  not  meet  them  with  the  fullest  measure  of  success.  We 
make  as  good  goods  in  America* as  any  in  the  world,  but  we  make  them  out  of  the 
best  materials.  Over  in  Germany  they  make  good  cloths,  but  they  do  not  nec- 
essarily use  as  good  materials.  These  cloths  may  not  have  the  wearing  qualities 
of  our  best  goods,  but  they  sell,  and  enable  their  merchants  to  take  the  markets 
of  the  world. 

Since  I  commenced  manufacturing,  in  1872, 1  have  seen  the  advantage  of  trained 
help.  I  was  in  a  position  at  that  time  where  I  could  not  avoid  making  a  study  of 
the  case.  I  found  that  our  help  in  this  country  that  was  at  all  trained  had  l)een 
largely  imported.  They  were  foreign  bom,  and  the  mills  that  were  making  the 
best  progress  were  under  men  who  had  the  coura^  to  go  out  and  bring  in  that  Kind 
of  help.  I  felt  that  American  boys  ought  to  be  m  those  x>ositions  and  there  ou^ht 
to  be  an  opportunity  given  them  to  be  educated  to  take  them,  and  it  was  with 
that  end  in  view  that  1  started  a  small  school  in  Philadelphia.  For  the  first  year 
I  taught  it  myself,  because  I  thought  I  knew  more  than  they  did.  After  a  year  or 
more  I  felt  that  I  could  employ  trained  help  to  ^ide  me,  and  I  did  so,  and  the 
school  has  gone  on  from  that  time  to  this  until  it  is  now  large. 

A  few  years  ago  we  took  examples  of  our  work  down  to  Boston  and  exhibited  them 
to  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  and  the  result  of  that  exhi- 
bition is  that  Massachusetts  has  two  schools  doing  similar  work,  one  of  them  in 
Lowell  and  another  in  New  Bedford,  and  the  State  is  supporting  that  work  by 
contributions  for  that  purpose.  The  South  has  also  one  scnool,  I  bslieve,  started. 
They  are  agitating  for  another  one,  and  so  the  good  work  is  spreading — ^that  is,  in 
the  textile  line. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  In  your  judgment,  will  the  various  States  adopt  the 
plan  of  supporting  these  schools? — A.  I  think  that  it  is  distinctly  a  State  work. 

Q.  Do  you  get  aid  in  Philadelphia  from  the  State?— A.  We  are  getting  aid,  but 
we  are  not  supported. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  NOETH.)  I  understand  you  to  say,  in  opix)rtunities  for  industrial 
training,  you  regard  our  country  as  behind  all  the  great  manufacturing  countries 
of  Europe? — ^A.  No:  I  consider  it  behind  Germany  and  England. 

Q.  France? — A.  Hardly  France. 

Q.  Belgium? — ^A.  Belgium  is  a  small  country,  but  it  has  excellent  facilities. 
Austria  has  some  good  schools. 
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<^.  (B^r  Mr.  Smyth.)  Ib  Gtermany  preeminent  in  her  textile  sckools?— A«  Pre- 
eminent in  her  textile  schools  and  others. 

2.  More  so  than  England? — ^A.  More  so  than  England;  yes,  sir. 
.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Do  von  look  npon  this  kind  of  special  training  as  offering 
the  best  opportnnitiee  for  the  wo^kingman  to  improve  his  condition? — ^A.  I  think 
it  is  offering  the  best  opportunity  for  the  workingman  to  improve  his  condition, 
and  it  also  offers  the  best  opportunity  for  the  country  to  improve  its  condition, 
which  also  helps  the  worldngman,  without  regard  to  the  school. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  improvement  of  automatic  machinery  does  not  lessen 
the  need  for  special  industrial  training  on  part  of  the  operator? — ^A.  Not  at  aU, 
not  at  all;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  reason  why  it  should  increase  the  need  of  it. 
The  manufacturers  need  trained  minds  in  all  departments.  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
thing that  is  more  especially  necessary  for  the  manufacturer  of  the  future  to  under- 
stand than  the  application  of  electricity  to  industry;  and  every  school,  whether  it 
be  a  textile  school  or  devoted  to  some  other  industry,  should  have  its  school  or  lab- 
oratory (which  is  probably  a  better  name,  because  it  means  practical  work).  It 
is  imperative  that  electrical  or  chemical  laboratories  should  he  used  in  all  depart- 
ments of  trade.  There  is  not  an  industry  that  ought  not  to  have  a  chemiccd 
laboratory.  Chemistry  is  one  of  the  greatest  agents  we  can  employ  in  developing 
industry,  and  yet  if  you  will  make  investigation,  you  will  find  that  chemistry  is 
not  made  such  an  important  matter  in  the  general  education  of  the  country.  It 
is  the  greatest  power  that  is  practically  undevelox>ed  that  we  can  lav  our  hands  on 
to-day.  Putting  things  together  in  a  different  way  gives  us  new  products.  Unless 
we  have  trained  chemists  we  can  not  succeed  in  competition  with  people  who  are 
trained  in  these  same  lines. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Will  it  become  necessary  if  we  expect  to  compete  with 
foreign  countries  in  trade? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  more  nearly  we  can  accomplish 
that  resnlt  the  stronger  we  are  to  increase  our  export  trade. 

Q.  (By  Mr  North.)  You  spoke  about  the  importation  of  skilled  labor  being 
necessary. — ^A.  At  one  time. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  continuance  of  immigration  on  the  scale  that  has 
been  progressing  of  late  years  is  necessary  in  order  to  supply  sufficient  labor  to 
carry  on  the  industries  of  this  country? — ^A.  I  have  not  haa  much  sympathy  with 
the  blocking  out  of  foreign  labor  which  comes  to  this  country.  I  do  not  think 
that  in  years  gone  by  it  has  ever  been  any  clog  upon  the  wheels  of  industry.  In 
fact,  I  think  it  has  been  an  advantage  to  it.  A  limitation  of  it  may  possioly  be 
wise  in  some  Imes  and  under  some  conditions. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  affects  the  standard  of  wages? — ^A.  I  can  not  say  I  have  ever 
thought  that  it  did. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Do  you  think  that  85  cents  a  day  for  a  man  who  lays 
brick  is  sufficient  pay  for  an  American  citizen? — ^A.  No. 


Q.  It  issufficient  pay  for  an  ItaUan.— A.  Yes. 


(By  Mr.  North.)  Is  there  a  general  attitude  of  the  manufacturers  either  for 
or  against  the  restriction  of  immigration? — ^A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  discussed  that  question  in  your  association? — 
A.  Never  have,  never. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  know  that  New  England  nianufacturers  have 
hired  very  largely  French  Canadians  in  the  last  few  years? — ^A.  I  understand  that 
they  have. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  proportion? — ^A.  No,  I  do  not  know  the  proportion;  but  I 
understand  it  has  been  very  large — ^large  enough  to  change  the  complexion  of  the 
citlsenship  in  some  of  the  manufacturm^  towns. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.  )  Has  anything  similar  to  that  taken  place  in  Philadelphia? — 
A«  No;  I  can  not  say  l^ere  is  anythmg  of  that  kind  in  Philadelphia. 

Q.  Are  most  of  the  employees  in  the  manufacturing  establishments  of  Phila- 
delphia natives  or  the  sons  of  naturalized  citizens? — A.  Asa  rule;  althoup^h,  of 
course,  we  have  a  certain  percentage  of  foreign  element  there.  There  is  one 
thing  I  would  like  to  say  for  fear  you  may  be  mistaken.  There  is  an  element  of 
foreign  labor  which,  to  me,  is  very  repugnant  to  think  that  it  should  come  to  pass 
an^here,  let  alone  in  our  own  countiy ,  and  that  is  the  employment  of  female  labor 
doing  work  that  is  only  fit  for  a  man  to  do  and  yet  accepted  by  females,  because 
they  can  probably  get  nothing  else  to  do  to  support  life,  or  because  the  manufac- 
turer wants  to  get  something  so  very  much  cheaper  than  anybody  else  that  he  is 
willing  to  accept  that  service.  I  think  that  is  very  unfortunate.  1  should  dislike 
very  much  to  see  that  sort  of  thing  prevail  in  this  country,  and  I  would  be  in 
favor  of  such  legislation  as  would  prevent  anything  of  that  kind  happening— if 
possible,  to  legisiate  a  thing  of  that  sort  out.  I  am  not  speaking  of  all  classes  of 
female  labor,  I  am  speaking  of  special  female  labor.  I  have  heard  of  the  impor- 
tation of  a  class  of  female  labor  doing  a  man's  work,  work  that  only  a  man  ought 
to  do,  because  the  employers  can  get  them  cheaper. 
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Q.  How  about  child  labor? — ^A.  So  far  as  Pennsylyania  is  concerned,  I 
that  child  labor  is  under  very  good  control. 


Q.  What  is  your  age  limit?— A.  I  think  the  age  is  14. 


Is  14  in  your  judgment  a  proper  age  limit? — ^A.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  an  age 
limit,  because  there  are  some  at  14  who  are  fit  to  do  any  labor  and  some  who  are 
not;  but  legislation  is  for  the  mass,  and  it  seems  to  me  tiiey  have  done  fairly  well 
at  14. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Does  this  child  labor  succeed  very  well  in  your  fac- 
tory in  Philadelphia  from  the  fact  that  the  habits  of  your  working  people  are 
homelike? — A.  I  think  it  is  so,  very  largely.  I  think  the  habits  of  our  working 
X)eople  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  that  fact. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  great  improvement  if  the  age 
limit  in  our  Northern  states  was  uniform,  instead  of  running  from  12  to  14  years?— 
A.  I  think  the  age  limit  and  the  hours  of  labor  in  our  States,  Northern  States 
especially,  where  we  are  familiar  with  all  conditions,  should  be  uniform. 

Q.  Should  they  be  regulated  by  statute,  if  possible? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  your  opinion  about  the  hours  of  labor  in  fac- 
tory work? — ^A.  I  think  10  hours  is  long  enough. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  ought  to  bo  the  best  economic  day  as  well  as  the  best 
day  for  both  employer  and  employee? — ^A.  I  have  often  deliberated  ux)on  that  sub- 
ject. Ten  hours  has  been  fixed  as  the  legal  dav  in  our  State,  and  it  has  been  very 
satisfactory.  Many  of  our  trades  are  now  working  57  hours  a  week.  More  of  our 
factory  force  is  working  on  57  hours  a  week  now.  In  some  branches  of  our  busi- 
ness the  labor  is  employed  only  54  hours  a  week,  yet  in  the  same  branches  where 
we  employ  them  54  hours  some  other  manufacturers  keep  them  60,  but  I  think 
they  get  no  more  work  than  we  do.  I  also  think  the  time  is  coming  when  we  are 
going  to  establish  a  less  number  of  hours  of  labor.  How  soon  that  will  be  accom- 
plished I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  think  labor-saving  machinery  or  economy  is  bringing  that  about? — 
A.  I  think  that  after  a  wMle  we  will  see  that  it  is  possible  by  the  use  of  labor- 
saving  machinery  to  reduce  the  number  of  hours  of  labor.  At  the  present  time, 
we  are  still  in  the  race  with  ourselves  and  with  other  nations,  and  I  do  not  believe 
in  bringing  it  about  until  we  have  all  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  world  can 
make  more  than  it  can  consume. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Do  you  believe  the  world  can  make  more  to-day  than  it 
can  consume? — A.  If  you  take  the  whole  consumption  I  think  so.  We  are  wit- 
nessing in  the  world  a  state  of  affairs  which  enables  the  United  States  to  sell  its 
products  while  some  other  country  is  suffering.  There  will  be,  perhaps,  a  time 
when  Germany  and  England  will  sell  their  products  and  we  shall  suffer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  the  relative  percentage  between  the  home 
market  and  the  export  trade  in  the  disposition  of  our  products? — A.  I  do  not 
think  it  stands  in  any  higher  relation  than  95  to  6. 

Q.  Those  figures  have  been  given  for  the  last  25  or  80  years.  In  that  time,  after 
all  the  improvement  in  labor-saving  macninery,  why  has  there  not  been  an 
increase  in  the  export  trade? — ^A.  The  cheaper  we  make  tMngs  the  more  can  be 
consumed. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  when  you  give  men  good  wages  and  shorter  hours  you  have 
a  larger  consumption? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  improvement  and  higher  civilization  of  the  American 
purchaser  is  the  great  factor  in  consumption? — A.  I  do  not  think  you  can  answer 
otherwise  as  long  as  it  stands  95  to  6  or  anything  like  it. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  establishing  technical  education  as  a  part  of  the  curricu- 
lum of  the  common  school? — A.  It  should  be  a  matter  of  public  education,  and  it 
ought  to  be  grafted  on  the  public  schools  as  they  now  exist. 

Q.  So  that  it  will  be  paid  for  hy  the  State  itself? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  the  State  ought 
to  support  the  school;  and  technical  education,  I  think,  costs  more  to  give  than 
any  other  education  we  have,  and  it  is  quite  out  of  proportion,  as  far  as  my  eitpe- 
rience  goes ,  to  that  of  any  other  form  of  education.  In  other  words ,  i  t  is  less  likely 
to  be  self -supporting  under  any  system  we  can  devise  that  would  permit  the  work- 
ing class  of  society  to  have  an  interest  in  it  than  any  other  branch  of  education. 
Those  of  us  who  are  trying  to  conduct  a  school  and  make  it  pay  have  to  keep  down 
the  tuition  very  low,  so  as  not  to  bar  out  the  great  class  of  people  who  need  it. 
There  is  a  large  margin  to  .supply. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  think  it  ought  to  be  as  extensive  as  the  operation 
of  the  school  laws  of  the  State,  or  should  it  be  confined  to  one  school  to  a  county 
or  large  district? — A.  I  think  when  we  start  out  to  introduce  these  schools  we 
will  have  to  confine  them  to  localities.  The  ordinary  workman,  without  the 
advantage  of  technical  training,  is  limited  to  a  veiy  narrow  view  of  the  business 
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in  which  he  is  a  factor.  He  is  not  familiar  with  any  other  details,  and  may  never 
be.  The  miBsion  of  the  properly  conducted  school  is  to  give  technical  instruction 
in  all  the  branches  of  any  one  particular  indastry.  In  the  textile  school  we  give 
instmction  about  woven  fabrics.  An  opportunity  is  offered  to  stud^  woolens, 
cotton,  and  silk  in  all  their  features;  what  must  be  done  with  them  in  order  to 
produce  certain  results  from  certain  kinds  of  work.  The  pupil  studies  the  subject 
from  all  sides  and  can  make  changes  here  and  there,  producing  results  for  himself, 
and  he  gains  in  '  *  all  around  "  skill ,  because  he  studies  everything  practically.  He 
gets  an  insk^ht  into  and  knows  how  to  look  at  things  and  develop  himself. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Then,  I  judge,  you  do  not  believe  that  specialization  in 
manufacturing  is  restrictive  of  the  opxK>rtunitie6  of  the  employees? — ^A.  No;  I 
think  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  an  enlargement,  if  anything? — ^A.  Yes;  I  think  it  is  an 
enlargement.  I  think  the  more  our  boys  can  know  about  aU  the  different  depart- 
ments the  better  it  is  for  the  boy  and  for  us. 

Q.  It  is  your  belief  that  such  technical  training  should  be  connected  with  the 
common-school  svstem  of  the  country,  or  should  it  be  in  the  common  schools? — 
A.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  a  sejiarate  school,  but  as  long  as  the  State  has  to  support 
it,  it  seems  to  me  it  should  be  practically  a  part  of  the  school  system. 

Q.  So  that  all  would  have  an  equal  cncmce? — ^A.  All  would  have  an  ec^nal 
chimce. 

Q.  You  stated  that  the  cheaper  articles  are  sold  the  more  of  them  will  be  sold. 
Does  that  Apply  to  the  foreign  or  home  market,  or  both? — A.  Both. 

Q.  fBy  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  it  possible  under  the  competitive  system  that  the 
cost  of  manufacturing  articles  might  be  reduced  in  price  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  laborer  would  find  it  impossible  to  purchase  with  his  wages  the  articles  which 
he  makes  with  his  own  hands? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  anything  that  could 
be  the  outcome  of  such  a  system. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  danger  of  that? — A.  No  more  under  one  system 
than  the  other. 

Q.  How  many  of  the  comforts  of  life  do  you  supx>0!9e  that  class  of  men  can 
purchase  on  85  cents  a  day? — ^A.  Our  home  market  is  injured  by  low  wages.  If 
you  can  make  them  larger  you  make  a  better  market. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  believe  that  our  home  market  is  the  best  mar- 
ket within  the  reach  of  the  American  manufacturer,  providing  the  laboring 
classes  of  the  country  are  making  wages  sufftcient  to  purchase  all  they  require? — 
A.  I  can  think  of  no  condition  where  the  home  market  is  not  the  best  market  we 
can  have. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Doyou  think  if  wages  were  higher  they  would  nat- 
urally consume  more? — A.  Whatever  will  increase  the  earning  capacity  of  our 
people  will  make  it  possible  for  them  to  be  greater  purchasers  and  increase  the 
value  of  our  market.  I  have  been  an  advocate  of  high  wages  all  my  life  and 
I  have  never  been  in  a  x>osition  where  I  have  been  comx>elled  to  reduce  wages. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Has  it  been  your  experience  that  very  often  with  higher 
wages  you  have  a  relatively  lower  cost? — ^A.  My  exx)erience  in  the  line  of  business 
I  have  been  in  has  been  tnat  with  good  management  in  your  factory  you  can 
accomplish  that  result.  That  is  the  way  the  American  people  stand  now;  with 
higher  wages  they  see  that  they  are  enabled  to  compete  successfully  for  the 
market. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  your  profits  come  from  your  men 
ahnost  entirely  through  good  management? — A.  I  can  easily  say  yes  to  that;  at 
tiiesame  time  I  would  not  want,  in  slaying  that,  to  be  understood  that  profits  do 
not  come  from  having  a  good  class  of  help  around. 

Q.  Does  the  ability  of  your  management  produce  the  profits? — ^A.  I  will  answer 
that  n^fatively — ^that  never  without  ability  of  management  will  you  have  any 
profits. 

Q.  Without  it  will  any  amount  of  capital  and  any  market  in  time  go  to 
wreck?— A.  Yes. 

.  Q*  (By  Mr.  North.  )  Have  you  ever  given  any  special  consideration  to  the  ques- 
tions of  cooperation,  premium  payments,  profit  sharing,  eto.? — A.  I  have  thought 
of  them  as  they  have  been  presented  from  time  to  time,  but  I  am  not  able  to  for- 
mulate an  expression  u^n  them  that  can  be  worked  into  a  law. 
Q.  That  is,  an  economic  law? — ^A.  An  economic  law.    Every  institution ,  it  seems 

to  me,  is  capable  of  devising  some  plan  looking  to  that  result,  but  it  depends  upon 

the  hmitation  of  each  manufacturer  to  so  large  an  extent  that  I  do  not  see  how 

an  economic  law  can  be  develoi)ed  that  will  apply  to  each  situation.     Every 

once  in  a  while  we  hear  of  this  or  that  factory  having  introduced  some  spNecial 

featozes  in  connection  with  it  that  help  along  the  condition  of  affairs,  but  in  no 
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case  that  I  have  examined  have  I  been  able  to  discover  that  there  was  an  eco- 
nomic law  underlying  it  so  that  it  could  be  applied  to  any  other  or  all  other 
establishments. 

Do  you  have  the  a|>prenticeehip  system  in  your  establishment? — A.  We  do. 
As  a  rule  does  it  exist? — A.  As  a  rule  it  does  not  exist. 
(By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  Have  you  any  system  of  sick  or  benefit  insurance?— A.  We 
have  a  l)eneficial  orKanization  in  our  factory  to  which  each  one  contributes. 

Q.  Is  it  conducted  by  the  management  deducting  from  their  wages,  or  is  it  an 
association  among  the  employees  themselves? — ^A.  It  is  conducted  by  the  manage- 
ment, practically. 

Q.  Is  membership  in  it  compulsory  on  the  employee? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  each  one 
contributes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  accident  or  life  insurance? — ^A.  It  is  for  sick  or 
burial  benefits. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Have  you  a  pretty  strict  employers'  liability  law  in  Penn- 
sylvania?— ^A.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  most  of  our  people  carry  insurance. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  of  insurance  for  employers'  liability?— A.  I  am  not  able  to 
tell  you. 

Q.  It  is  a  small  percentage  on  the  pay  roll?— A.  Yes;  it  is  on  the  pay  roll;  it  is 
not  large  and  it  varies  with  the  risks  m  different  establishments.  I  have  never 
carried  any  myself  until  this  year;  I  have  never  taken  out  any  until  this  morning. 

Q.  Have  you  accidents  in  your  miUs?— A.  Sometimes  we  do.  Whenever  we  have 
an  accident  in  tiie  mills  we  always  continue  the  wages  and  pay  the  doctor's  bill. 
When  the  injured  gBt  well  they  have  not  lost  anything  except  what  they  have 
suffered.  Our  risks  in  our  factories  have  not  been  large.  There  is  very  remote 
danger  indeed  in  anything  resulting  fatally,  and  only  temporary  injuries  usually 
occur. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  good  inspection  laws  in  Pennsylvania?— A. 
Yes,  sir;  we  have  very  good  inspection  laws,  we  think. 

A.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Is  is  done  carefully? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  carefully  done. 

Q.  is  it  done  in  a  way  that  is  annoying  or  irritating? — A.  I  think  not,  where 
the  people  are  disx)08ed  to  comply  with  the  laws. 

Q.  Is  it  the  general  disposition  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  to  comply  with 
the  laws? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  mink  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Do  you  have  the  indenturing  system  in  your  apprentice- 
ships?— ^A.  Yes,  sir. 


Q.  How  many  years  do  they  serve? — A.  Four  years. 


Do  they  in  some  instances  become  as  competent  as  journeymen  long  before 
the^ expiration  of  the  four  vears? — ^A.  They  do  and  they  do  not.  The  course  in 
our  place  is  progressive,  and  the  last  year  that  they  are  apprentices  they  are  doing 
work  which  they  have  not  done  in  the  third  year,  and  the  third  year  they  do  that 
which  they  did  not  do  in  the  first  and  second.  We  give  them  ample  time.  After 
the  boys  nave  once  entered,  we  put  them  on  a  probationary  x>eriod  so  as  to  see 
whether  the  work  suits  them  or  they  suit  the  work.  At  the  end  of  that  time  if 
they  feel  that  it  does  not  suit  them  they  are  at  liberty  to  retire  and  we  fill  their 
places.  We  try  to  make  those  conditions  as  reasonable  as  we  can.  We  recognize 
that  it  is  a  great  mistake  for  us  to  continue  an  incomx>etent  man  who  never  gets 
in  sympathy  with  his  work  in  our  employ,  and  it  is  a  great  mistake  for  him  to 
have  his  life  diverted  into  something  for  which  he  has  developed  a  dislike. 

Q.  Are  your  employees  members  of  organized  labor? — ^A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  discountenance  having  them  join  labor  organizations? — ^A.  When  a 
man  comes  to  us  we  do  not  ask  him  the  (question,  Do  you  belong  to  a  labor  organi- 
zation? but  we  do  not  have  labor  organizations  in  our  establishment. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  labor  organizations  in  any  features  of  your  business?  For 
instance,  do  you  allow  them  to  say  how  many  apprentices  there  shall  be  in  a 
hundred  men  in  a  trade? — ^A.  No,  sir;  we  could  not  recognize  anything  of  that 
sort. 

Q.  Have  your  employees  no  voice  in  fixing  the  scale  of  wages? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

O.  (By  Mr.  North.)  How  does  your  scale  of  wages  compare  with  that  in  insti- 
tutions where  the  trades  unions  exist? — ^A.  The  earning  power  of  our  people  we 
consider  to  be  higher  than  that  of  any  other  establishment  in  our  business  in  the 
country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  mean  the  wages  are  higher?— A.  The  wages  are 
himer.    They  can  get  more  money  in  our  place  than  anywhere  else. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  How  many  people  ao  you  employ? — A.  We  employ  nearly 
I,«UO. 

Q.  Are  they  all  males?- A.  No;  225  are  females. 
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(By  Mr.  Fabquhar.  )  Where  are  the  other  large  establishments  located?— A.  At 
Tonkers,  N.  Y.,Fall  Kiver,  Mass.,  Danbiiry,  Conn.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Orange, 
N.  J.,  and  Newark,  N.  J.    They  are  the  principal  centers  of  our  industry. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  at  Danbury  pretty  nearly  all  the  employees  in  those  establish- 
ments are  in  unions? — ^A.  Yes;  although  there  are  two  or  three  factories  there 
that  are  not  in  the  union. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Do  you  believe  that  the  shorter  working  day  and  improve 
ments  in  verv  many  directions  that  have  come  in  almost  every  State  in  the  Union, 
and  the  legislation  for  those  purposes  on  the  State  and  Federal  statute  books,  have 
come  very  largel]^  from  the  efforts  of  organized  labor  in  those  directions? — ^A.  I 
am  inclined  to  tmnk  that  the  10-hour  law  was  the  result  of  that  work. 

Q.  Have  the  f actorv-insi>ection  laws  and  iJl  tiie  sanitary  laws  come  very  largely 
as  a  result  of  their  efforts? — A.  I  think  so;  entirely. 

Q.  (Bj  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  vou  ever  knovm  the  raising  of  wages  and  the 
shortenm^  of  hours  of  work  to  be  initiated  by  employers  in  this  country?— A. 
Yes,  sir;  m  our  own  case. 

Q.  Was  that  done  without  regard  to  any  labor  oranization  at  all? — ^A.  Without 
T^»rd  to  any  labor  organization  at  all. 

Q.  Have  the  employers  of  this  country  generally  raised  the  wages  of  men  with- 
oat  regard  to  the  organizations? — ^A.  I  do  not  know;  it  seems  to  me  it  has  been 
done  by  the  railroad  companies. 

Q.  Ajre  you  aware  there  nas  been  a  general  cut  of  7  per  cent  in  the  wages  of  rail- 
roaa  employees  throughout  the  United  States? — A.  I  believe  that  restores  the  old 
rate  in  uie  case  I  speak  of. 

Q.  As  a  general  proposition,  in  the  matter  of  increase  of  wages,  have  the  labor 
nnions  been  the  main  factor? — ^A.  I  know  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  selfishness 
among  people,  and  that  people  are  not  disposed  to  move  in  things  of  that  charac- 
ter wi thou  t  they  have  some  incentive  behind  them  to  make  them  do  so.  That  is  the 
general  rtde.  I  have  verv  often  noticed  that  where  there  was  a  difference  between 
the  employers  and  their  laborers  it  was  very  frequently  the  result  of  inattention 
or  misdirection  of  the  employer's  efforts  to  discover  and  correct  the  trouble  and 
faUnre  to  do  the  right  thing  by  his  men.  I  have  seen  that  repeatedly.  In  other 
words,  there  are  some  men  in  the  world  who,  it  seems  to  me,  do  not  understand 
their  business  very  well,  and  when  they  get  into  a  competition  with  their  neighbor 
which  gets  rather  hot,  the  first  thing  they  do  to  meet  that  competition  is  to  cut 
the  scale  of  wages;  that  is  the  way  tney  go  at  it.  I  deplore  that  very  much.  It 
aeems  to  me  that  their  intelligence  should  be  of  a  higher  order,  so  that  they  could 
direct  their  efforts  to  meet  this  competition  and  at  the  same  time  pay  better 


Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  when  the  first  cut  in  wages  is  made  an  establishment  is 
starting  rapidly  down  hill  and  ultimately  reaches  bankruptcy? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
frequently. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  you  at  the  head  of  the  Stetson  Hat  Manufacturing 
Company? — ^A.  There  is  a  bigger  man  than  I  am — that  is  Mr.  Stetson. 

Q.  How  many  journeymen  do  you  employ  m  your  institution? — A.  There  are 
between  700  and  800. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  there  are  187  apprentices  in  that  institution? — A.  I  should  say 
there  are. 


Q.  Is  that  nonunion  labor?— A.  Yes,  sir. 


^  (By  Mr.  Farquhak.)  Have  you  any  opinion  to  give  in  regard  to  union 
labor? — ^A.  No;  I  never  have  any  fight  with  the  union.  We  are  very  successful 
in  the  apprentice  matter,  and  the  reason  we  are  successful,  I  believe,  is  because 
we  do  not  seek  to  make  money  from  our  apprentices.  We  seek  a  higher  grade  of 
skilled  labor  all  the  time;  we  must  have  the  highest  and  best  work.  After  a  boy 
has  his  hand  in,  as  w^e  sa^,  so  that  he  can  do  things  for  himself  without  being 
overlooked  constantly,  he  is  paid  whatever  he  can  earn  by  piecework,  and  we  con- 
tinue to  do  this  through  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years.  Many  of  our  fourth- 
year  boys  are  earning  as  much  as  our  journeymen. 

Q.  Is  that  quite  a  departure  from  the  old  apprenticeship  system? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
it  18  quite  a  departure,  but  it  has  been  one  that  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  satis- 
faction among  our  employees,  and  especially  among  the  boys,  and  it  is  an  incentive 
to  them  to  do  all  they  can. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Does  a  large  number  of  apprentices  have  a  tendency  to 
overstock  the  labor  market  and  cut  down  wages? — A.  On  the  contrary,  we  ai*e 
still  short  of  labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  t  understand  you  to  say  that  you  are  paying  the  hig  h 
est  wages  paid  in  ijie  country  in  your  business? — A.  I  thmk  that  the  earnings  of 
our  people,  take  it  year  in  and  year  out,  are  higher  than  in  other  institutions. 
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Q.  Does  your  product  find  a  foreign  market,  and  if  so,  where? — A.  Yes,  sir;  our 

Sroduct  finds  a  market  in  Mexico,  in  South  American  countries,  and  through  Lon- 
on  to  various  quarters  of  the  earth.  I  do  not  know  exactly  where  it  sJl  goes, 
but  there  is  quite  a  considerable  market  in  South  Africa.  We  are  sendinj^  some 
goods  to  Australia,  not  in  large  amounts,  but  they  are  goin^  there  all  the  time. 

Q.  How  longhas  it  been  since  your  product  has  been  gomg  into  these  formKn 
markets? — A.  We  have  had  the  Mexican  trade  for  10  or  15  years,  I  supi)08e.  The 
English  peoDle  have  been  taking  a  few  hats  from  us,  off  and  on,  for  probably  as 
long  a  perioQ.  The  South  Airican  trade  has  been  coming  to  us  during  the  last  6 
years;  the  Australian  and  3outh  American  trade  about  3  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  Has  your  firm  been  one  of  the  pioneers  in  that  export  busi- 
ness?— ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  we  were  the  first  to  engage  in  it. 

Q.  Have  you  hewn  the  way  for  a  good  many  othei-s? — A.  I  have  tried  to  convince 
others  that  there  was  a  foreign  market  for  their  goods  if  tHey  would  get  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  had  any  help  from  the  consular  service? — 
A.  No;  we  have  had  no  help  from  the  consular  service. 

Q.  Has  the  State  Department  assisted  you,  or  have  you  depended  on  your  own 
efforts? — ^A.  We  have  depended  entirely  upon  our  own  efforts  until  recently,  when 
we  were  able  to  have  service  rendered  to  us  by  some  of  our  consuls,  especially  in 
South  America. 

Q.  Have  the  consuls  in  their  reports  favorably  noticed  the  introduction  of  new 
goods  and  of  your  goods  into  the  market? — A.  I  think  not.  I  have  never  seen 
anything  showing  that  they  have  said  a  word  about  it. 

6.  You  have  statea  that  a  most  material  factor  in  the  extension  of  our  forei^^ 
trade  would  be  the  development  of  our  merchant  marine.  In  what  line  do  yon 
mean? — A.  Only  in  that  line  that  will  give  us  more  rapid  and  frequent  communi- 
cation with  foreign  countries. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Under  our  own  flag? — A.  Under  our  own  flag. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Has  your  association  ever  discussed  any  prox>osition 
to  meet  that  difficulty? — A.  The  proposition  has  been  discussed  in  a  general  way. 
The  establishment  of  a  merchant  marine  and  the  placing  of  ships  under  our  own 
fl^,  with  sufficient  subsidy  to  make  it  profitable  for  them  to  run,  would  give  ns 
a  mrect  communication  with  Buenos  Ayre^. 

Q.  Has  your  association  been  auxiliary  in  carrying  forward  any  plans  before 
Congress? — A.  I  have  been  taking  a  good  deal  of  personal  interest  in  the  Hanna- 
Payne  bill.  In  fact,  I  took  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  trying  to  develop  that  bill. 
I  was  called  in  to  look  the  matter  over  as  president  of  our  association.    I  took  a 

?;ood  deal  of  interest  because  it  is  one  of  the  things  the  association  stands  for.  I 
eel  very  well  satisfied  that  we  can  not  run  our  ships  and  compete  with  other 
nations  unless  some  advantage  is  given  our  shipowners  by  the  Umted  States  Gov- 
ernment. I  feel  that  if  this  advantage  should  be  Riven  it  would  be  a  very  short 
time  before  we  would  have  direct  lines  of  ships,  and  then  we  would  find  our  com- 
merciiJ  agents  on  them  as  passengers  and  trade  relations  of  a  very  extensive 
kind  would  be  established. 

Q.  Has  the  main  drawback  of  a  merchant  marine  been  the  fact  that  vessels 
cost  more  to  build  in  the  United  States  than  in  foreign  countries? — ^A.  No,  that  is 
not  the  main  drawback;  the  main  drawback  is  the  manning  of  the  vessels. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  American  marine  could  compete  with  these  foreign  coun- 
tries provided  the  American  scale  of  wages  was  higher  than  the  British,  French, 
and  German? — ^A.  I  think  if  the  scale  of  wages  was  the  same  and  the  ships  were 
put  in  the  water  for  the  same  cost,  we  could  compete. 

Q.  You  sx)oke  about  having'  a  large  prox>ortion  of  Americans  in  the  crews. 
Will  that  maintain  the  American  scale  of  wages? — ^A.  That  would  maintain  the 
scale  on  boai'd  these  ships. 

Q.  Would  that  scale  of  wages  and  the  running  of  the  ships  be  paid  from  the 
subsidy? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  have  heard  that  there  are  more  Americans  sailing 
under  the  British  flag  than  under  the  American  flag  in  our  coastwise  trade,  owing 
to  the  more  favorable  conditions  of  life  aboard  British  vessels.  Do  you  know 
anything  about  that? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  My  beuef  is  that 
that  is  not  the  condition. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  place  the 
subsidy  for  these  lines  of  steamers  on  what  they  carry  instead  of  on  their  speed? — 
A.  1  do  not  feel  that  I  am  entirely  comx>etent  to  answer  that  question  with  the 
intelligence  that  you  would  like  to  have,  but  I  believe  this:  We  can  not  take  our 
ships  into  any  of  these  foreign  markets  and  capture  the  trade  without  a  big  fight. 
We  will  be  met  at  every  point  by  our  opponents,  who  will  not  hesitate  to  cut 
prices  and  take  freight  and  do  anything  that  they  can  to  drive  us  out  of  tiie  mar- 
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ket;  and  it  may,  and  probably  will /take  some  time  to  secnre  the  freight  of  these 
various  conntries,  ana  it  will  be  done  at  a  loss  for  the  first  few  years  on  account 
of  the  fight  that  will  ensue.  If  our  lines  are  not  strong  enough  to  keep  up  that 
fi«rht  they  will  need  the  strength  of  the  United  States  Gtovemment  behind  tnem  a 
long  time  in  order  to  exist. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  Congress  should  feel  that  it  was  the  proper  thing  to 
sntasidizc  the  cargo  itself  instead  of  the  speed,  you  would  be  more  likely  to  get  it 
through? — ^A.  No,  I  think  that  speed  is  one  of  the  most  important  features  to  be 
argued. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  you  will  never  get  a  majority  to  vote  for  that  in  Con- 
gress?— A.  No,  I  do  not  know  that.  We  would  give  up  the  fight  if  we  did.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  decided  mistake  .not  to  have  speedy  vessels  between  the 
conntries. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  decided  advantage,  in  a  commercial  sense,  to 
have  14, 15,  and  16  instead  ef  20  and  21  knot  vessels? — ^A.  Yes;  they  would  be 
sufficient  for  freight,  but  for  the  United  States  mails  and  X)a8senger8  you  would 
have  to  have  20-knot  vessels.  I  think  that  South  America  would  be  a  great  resort 
for  our  people  if  we  had  direct  and  speedy  communication.  If  I  send  a  man  to 
South  A^merica  now,  I  have  to  send  him  to  England  and  then  he  goes  from  there, 
and  it  is  60  days  before  I  wiU  hear  a  word  from  him.  He  could  not  come  back 
under  possibly  70  or  80  days  if  he  would  go  there  and  return  right  away.  The 
other  way  he  goes  right  through — ^the  ioumey  can  be  made  in  a  very  few  da^, 
probably  15  or  20  davs.  I  think  it  might  oe  very  easily  accomplished  in  15  days  with 
fast  steamers.  It  depends  upon  how  fast  your  steamers  are.  I  could  send  a  man 
down  there  and  put  nim  in  contact  with  those  people  twice  as  often — ^yes,  three 
times  as  often,  and  we  would  soon  be  a  positive  factor  in  that  market.  I  think  the 
ships  would  be  filled  with  travelers.  If  a  man  makes  a  trip  down  there  now 
once  a  year  it  is  about  all  that  he  can  do. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that,  under  other  laws  we  have  had,  lines  have  failed  and  gone 
into  bankruptcjr — lines  running  some  of  the  finest  ships  that  have  floated?— A.  I 
can  not  say  I  tmnk  they  were  the  finest  boats  ever  floated.  Trade  has  advanced 
so  now  that  all  freighters  have  to  be  coni^ructed  so  as  to  carry  large  amounts  of 
freight. 

Q.  What  markets  do  you  intend  to  reach  by  the  Nicaraguan  Canal? — ^A.  All  of 
the  Orient  and  western  South  America. 

Q.  It  is  yet  a  fact  that  the  English  have  the  transportation  facilities  to  South 
America  in  their  hands  altogeuier?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  have  the  transx>ortation 
facilities  there  altogether. 

Q.  What  is  your  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  combinations  on  smaller  enter- 

6 rises? — A.  As  I  have  stated,  I  think  it  is  too  early  to  know  what  the  effect  will 
e,  but  I  think  almost  any  one  of  us  has  knowledge  enough  to  judge  that  the 
effect  must  be  disastrous  to  the  smaller  enterprises;  they  can  not  exist  when 
everything  is  controlled  by  such  corporations.  Everything  they  want  to  sell  can 
be  undersold  for  the  purpose  of  driving  them  out  of  business. 

Q.  Would  that  practically  lead  to  the  lessening  of  what  we  call  the  consuma- 
ble capital  that  goes  into  manufacturing? — A.  I  think  so.  The  whole  scheme  is 
so  young  that  we  can  not  tell  whether  or  not  it  is  going  to  be  a  success,  but 
we  do  know  that  it  is  in  their  power  to  prevent  any  smaller  organization  from 
competing  with  them,  whether  they  are  successful  in  making^  things  cheaper  or 
not.  My  own  opinion  about  it  is  that  in  the  long  run  they  will  not  make  things 
any  cheapOT  than  they  are  now. 

Q.  Wiu  it  not  in  the  long  run  become  a  monopoly? — ^A.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
must  reach  that  point. 

Q.  Can  they  be  legislated  out  of  existence? — A.  I  am  a  protectionist,  have  been 
all  my  life,  believing  that  we  were  thereby  building  up  our  country  and  preserv- 
ing a  higher  rate  of  wages  for  our  laboring  people,  which  I  have  always  advo- 
cated and  never  want  to  see  lessened.  There  is  no  way  in  which  we  can  remedy 
this  state  of  affairs  that  I  see  except  to  pull  down  the  bars  and  make  our  nation 
a  competing  nation  with  the  world. 

Q.  Would  it  not  naturally  occur  that  these  great  combinations  of  capital  would 
compete  both  for  the  home  and  the  foreign  markets  against  any  attempt  that 
might  be  made? — ^A.  I  can  not  conceive  of  their  becoming  large  enough  to  throttle 
the  whole  world. 

Q.  Among  members  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  is  the  sym- 
pauiy  for  or  against  these  combinations?-^A.  The  matter  has  never  been  dis- 
cussed. We  meet  only  once  a  year,  and  you  know  that  this  matter  has  only 
recently  grown  to  such  proportions  as  to  claim  our  attention  at  all;  we  have  not 
had  our  attention  directed  to  it,  and  therefore  nothing  has  been  done. 
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Q.  Is  it  possible  that  labor  organizations  conld  be  a  temporary  check  against 
the  monopolistic  tendency?  Would  they  be  one  of  the  helpfnl  features  in  the 
battle  against  monopoly,  from  the  fact  that  an  immense  displacement  of  labor 
will  accompany  concentration?— A.  Not  if  all  the  factories  are  kept  running.  In 
Pittsburg  tnere  is  a  scarcity  of  labor  to-day;  the  consolidation  of  interests  has 
made  the  scarcity  of  labor  in  Pittsburg. 

Q.  Of  course,  there  has  been  a  rising  market  in  structural  iron.  Is  it  not 
almost  impossible  to  get  iron  for  a  building? — A.  That  is  true;  I  am  suffering 
from  that  myself. 

Q.  I  mean  that  combination,  first  of  all,  crowds  out  independent  ownership, 
then  crowds  out  partnership  that  does  not  have  sufficient  money  to  carr^  the 
business  on,  and  ultimately  the  consolidation  itself  knocks  out  the  competition. 
Is  not  that  the  case  with  consolidation? — A.  That  seems  to  be  the  whole  trend. 


Washington,  D.  C,  April- 17, 1899, 

TESTDIOHY  07  MILFORD  SPOHH, 

Member  Legislative  Committee^  NationcU  Building  Trcuies  Council, 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  in  its  offices  in  the  Bliss  Building, 
Washington,  l3.  C,  convened  at  11  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding,  Mr. 
Milford  Sx>ohn,  member  le^slative  committee  of  the  National  Building  Trades 
Council,  appeared  and  testified. 

Q.  (By  Sir.  Farquhar.)  State  your  name,  residence,  and  the  official  capacity 
in  which  you  appear  before  the  commission. — ^A.  My  name  is  Milford  Spohn; 
1318  Eightn  street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C;  I  appear  here  as  one  of  the  legisla- 
tive committee  of  the  National  Building  Trades  Council. 

Q.  When  was  this  organization  first  formed? — ^A.  (Reading  from  circular  issued 
by  the  National  Building  Trades  Council  of  America.)  **  On  December  20, 1897, 
representatives  of  50,000  building  tradesmen  from  Chicago;  St.  Louis,  East  St. 
Louis,  Milwaukee,  Washington,  Kansas  City,  Pittsburg,  and  Toledo  assembled 
in  convention  in  the  city  of  ot.  Louis  and  organized  the  National  Building  Trades 
Council  of  America." 

Q.  How  many  allied  trades  are  represented  in  this  council? — A.  I  have  here  the 
last  r^ort  of  the  National  Building  Trades  Council,  which  assembled  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  on  December  13, 1898.  I  find  in  this  report  the  following  who  are  rep- 
resented in  that  body:  Chicago  Building  Trades  Council 

Q.  I  mean  the  allied  trades  m  the  council — classes  of  workingmen. — ^A.  They  are 
the  workingmen  who  are  engaged  in  constructive  building,  constituting  the  brick- 
layers, can^cnters,  painters,  plasterers,  stone  masons,  plumbers,  steam  and  hot- 
water  fitters,  fresco  painters,  pai)er  hangers,  tin  and  copper  workers,  galvanized- 
iron  workers,  stonecutters,  structural-iron  workers,  hoisting  engineers,  and  hod 
earners. 

Q.  Out  of  those  fifteen  trades  you  have  mentioned,  how  many  of  them  are 
organized  into  national  unions? — A.  All,  with  the  exception  of  the  hod  carriers. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Healy.  The  hod  carriers  are  organized  into  a  national  union. 

<^.  The.se  several  unions  composing  the  National  Building  Trades  Council  hold 
their  own  national  meetings  and  manage  their  own  trade  matters  in  their  own 
way  as  distinct  trades? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  were  the  aims  and  objects  of  forming  the  trades  council  out  of  these 
organizations? — A.  The  purjjose,  as  defined  by  the  convention  at  which  this 
National  Building  Trades  Council  was  formed,  was,  recognizing  the  fact  that  the 
interests  of  all  those  craftsmen  spoken  of,  belonging  to  those  organizations,  were 
identical,  the  simple  fact  that  they  were  all  engaged  in  building  construction, 
and  all  connected  with  the  construction  of  a  building — the  same  building — in  the 
same  locality,  it  was  recognized  that  the  trade  interests  were,  to  a  great  extent, 
mutual;  that  in  the  event  of  a  difficulty  occurring,  we  will  say,  on  a  building,  as 
between  one  of  the  constructive  trades  and  those  having  charge  of  the  building — 
the  employer,  for  instance — that  the  others,  in  some  way  responsible  to  the  pre- 
sumably aggrieved  trade,  would  stop  work  upon  the  construction  of  that  building, 
and  thus  the  work  of  constr action  on  the  building  could  be  absolutely  stopped 
until  that  grievance  was  satisfactorily  adjusted. 
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Q.  Has  your  trade  council  any  control  over  the  rates  of  pay  of  any  of  those 
other  organizations? — A.  None. 

(^.  None  on  the  scale  of  prices  whatever? — A.  No;  nor  on  the  honrs  of  labor. 
It  IS  a  matter  left  entirely  with  the  respective  organizations  in  the  respective 
localities. 

Q.  So  this  is  reallv  an  associated  sympathy  of  the  trades  connected  with  the 
construction  of  buildings,  ^nder  the  idea  that  an  injury  to  one  is  the  concern  of 
all?— A.  Yes. 

O.  Does  your  organization  in  its  operations  pass  beyond  that  matter  of  sym- 
IMitny,  allying  themselves  so  as  to  support  each  other?  Are  there  any  other 
objects  than  tnat? — A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  Have  you  a  national  fund  in  this  National  Building  Trades  Council? — ^A. 


Q.  What  is  the  character  of  the  fund? — ^A.  The  character  of  the  fund  is  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  necessary  incidental  expensed  of  the  nationu 
organization.  There  is  no  strike  fund  in  this  national  organization ,  for  the  reason 
that  it  ispresumed  that  it  does  not  infringe  the  autonomy  ot  the  respective  organi- 
zations aUied  with  it,  and  the  respective  organizations  have  provided  for  strike 
funds;  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  general  strike  fund  in 
the  national  building  trades  body. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  commission  the  trade  reasons  that  called  for  this 
organization  of  yours?  I  mean  generally.  Make  a  full  statement  of  what  brought 
you  together,  what  was  the  import  of  the  call  that  brought  you  tCMgether,  and 
what  objects  you  sought  to  obtain  in  forming  the  organization. — A.  Officially  it  is 
stated :  '*  The  objects  of  the  orp^anization  are  for  the  closer  amalgamation  of  build- 
ing-trades workmen,  to  establish  a  national  eight-hour  workdav,  a  national  cor- 
respondence league,  a  national  working  card,  an  equalization  of  wages  in  the  dif- 
ferent crafts,  to  abolish  the  contract  system  on  puolic  works,  to  have  our  differ- 
ences adjusted  by  men  from  our  own  ranks,  to  establish  a  mechanic-lien  law,  to 
secure  Ic^nislation  in  our  interest,  and  to  assist  all  branches  of  labor  to  ameliorate 
their  condition.  The  National  Building  Trades  Ck)uncil  does  not  intend  to  inter- 
fere with  our  National  Building  Trades  Unions,  or  make  war  on  any  other  labor 
organizations,  but  we  feel  that  the  interests  of  building  tradesmen  need  more 
careful  watching^,  and  that  none  but  those  who  toil  in  the  erection,  construction, 
and  repairing  oi  buildings  can  judge  of  our  necessities  for  those  grand  objects." 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Did  I  understand  that  the  hod  carriers  are 
or  are  not  org^anized? — A.  I  stated  that  I  did  not  think  the  hod  carriers  had  a 
national  organization,  but  Brother  Healy  states  that  they  have. 

Mr.  Healy.  They  have  a  national  association,  I  think,  known  as  the  Hod 
Carriers'  Protective  and  BuildiuK  Laborers'  Association. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  all  the  trades  designated  here — that  the  general 
council  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  wa^es? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q;  And  yet  the  idea  was  chat  if  some  branch  m  the  erection  of  the  building 
strike,  the  others  might  strike  in  sympathy,  and  so  stop  work  on  the  building.  In 
a  case  like  that,  where  one  branch  smkes  and  the  others  should  strike  in  sym- 
Xiathy  and  the  work  stop,  who  arbitrates?  Who  determines  when  resumption  is 
to  b^n?    Do  the  repiesentatives  of  the  general  council  do  that? — A.  No. 

Q.  All  the  other  trades  siinply'leave  it  to  the  arrangement  of  the  one  which 
started  the  strike? — ^A.  There  are  local  building  trades  councils.  These  strikes 
are  local,  not  general.  The  Building  Trades  Council  of  Washing^n  has  entire 
jurisdiction  in  the  matter  in  dispute. 

U.  Then  if  a  building  is  in  course  of  erection  in  Washington  and  the  plasterers 
Btnke,  for  instance,  and  all  the  other  dozen  trades  strike  in  sympathy,  it  is  not 
the  plasterers'  organization  that  adjusts  wages  if  wages  be  the  cause  of  the 
strike,  but  the  local  trades  council,  is  it? — A.  No.  The  plasterers  make  their 
demand.  If  their  demand  is  refused,  they  stop  work.  If  they  succeed  in  having 
a  sympathetic  call-off  by  the  other  trades,  the  other  trades  simply  refuse  to  do 
an3r  work  upon  this  building  until  the  plasterers  arrange  with  the  employers — 
amicably  adjust  the  matter  of  wages  with  the  employer. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at,  whether  tne  particular  trade  that  strikes 
determines  itself  when  it  will  resume,  and  all  the  others  act  in  svmpatby,  or 
whether  the  representatives  of  the  trades  on  strike  adjust  the  dimculties. — ^A. 
Relative  to  this  matter,  I  quote  from  the  constitution  of  the  local  council,  as 
follows: 

**Sec.1.  Anv  trade  organization  represented  in  this  council  that  may  desire 
material  aid  shall  state  their  case  to  this  council,  and  if  approved  by  the  dele- 
^tes,  they  shall  bring  the  matter  before  their  respective  organizations  for 
immediate  action. 
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'*  Sec.^.  Any  organization  represented  in  this  conncil,  when  desirous  of  making 
a  demand  for  an  advance  in  wages,  or  an  abridgment  of  the  honrs  of  labor,  shall, 
through  their  delegates,  report  the  same  in  writing  to  this  oonncil  prior  to  the 
demand  Jbeing  made,  when,  if  concurred  in  by  two-thirds  of  all  organizations 
represented  at  any  stated  meeting,  the  action  shall  be  binding;  but  tnis  section 
shall  not  prevent  any  organization  from  acting  on  its  own  responsibilitv/* 

Q.  (By  Mr. Kennedy.)  If  the  contractor  putting  up  this  ouilding  had  other 
buildings  in  course  of  erection,  bricklayers  and  carpenters  working  on  them, 
would  the  council  call  off  the  men  from  those  other  buildings? — A.  Yes.  It  is 
generally  the  case,  I  believe,  everywhere.  For  instance,  take  my  trade,  if  we  had 
a  difficulty  with  an  employer  upon  a  work  being  constructed  in  GhBorgetown,  and 
the  men  were  called  off,  they  would  not  be  permitted  to  work  vrith  him  on  a  job 
being  constructed  at  ttte  same  time  at  the  navy-yard,  until  the  matter  was 
adjusted. 

(j.  (By  Mr.FARQUHAR.)  To  make  it  clear:  One  of  your  local  trades,  say  the 
bricklayers,  has  a  difficulty  with  a  contractor  p|utting  up  a  building;  do  those 
bricklayers  themselves,  in  their  own  local  organization,  present  their  complaint 
to  the  contractor,  and  providing  it  is  refused  they  bring  that  into  their  own  local 
union,  the  local  union  acts  upon  the  case  as  far  as  it  can,  whether  to  either  carry 
their  own  x>oint  or  compromise,  and  if  they  can  not  make  arrangements  they  then 
make  the  appeal,  do  they,  to  tlus  building  council  of  Washington? — A.  Yes. 

(j.  ( By  Kepresentative  Gardner.  )  The  building  council  then,  being  so  appealed 
to,  exercises  its  own  judgment  as  to  whether  to  call  out  the  other  trades.  It  would 
be  at  liberty  also,  would  it  not.  to  exercise  its  own  judgment  as  to  when  to  call  off 
the  strikes  of  all  the  other  traaee,  save  only  the  plasterers? — ^A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  So  that  the  general  trades  council  could  cause  a  resumption  of  work  on  the 
buildings  in  all  trades  save  the  one  that  struck? — ^A.  If  they  so  decide. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  the  number  of  delegates  of  those  several  bod- 
ies that  constitute  your  council  in  Washington,  for  instance? — A.  Five  from  each. 

Q.  In  case  of  trouble,  an  impending  stride,  does  this  matter  come  before  all  these 
other  affiliated  bodies  for  action  and  they  instruct  their  delegates  accordingly,  or 
does  your  body,  as  a  council,  have  the  authority  to  settle  it  itself? — A.  I  would 
premise  that  by  stating  at  the  xieriod  when  the  Knights  of  Labor,  as  a  labor  or^pani- 
zation ,  dominated  organized  trade  affairs  in  the  country  their  manner  was  entirely 
different  from  that  of  the  trade  union  orsanizations.  I  am  representing  distinc- 
tively the  trade  union  organizations,  not  the  Knights  of  Labor.  I  am  not  a  Knight 
of  Labor.  From  headquarters  they  could  call  men  off  and  put  them  on,  but 
trades  unionism  proceeds  upon  the  principle  of  the  respective  organizations — ^trade 
autonomy,  whicn,  ii.  the  matter  to  which  you  refer,  does  not.  leave  it  optional 
with  this  building  trades  council.  For  instance,  the  five  delegates  representing 
those  organizations  to  c^l  a  strike  or  call  men  from  a  strike  before  uie  matter 
is  repoited  to  the  central  body — the  grievance  of  some  particular  organization  is 
reported  to  this  central  body  and  it  is  ordered  that  the  delegates  report  tiie  matter 
to  their  respective  organizations.  It  is  a  democracy  of  labor,  and  if  a  majoritv  of 
the  organizations  decide  that  there  shall  be  a  call  off,  of  course  they  are  called 
off ;  if  a  majority  does  not,  there  is  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Does  that  answer  the  (question  ot  absolute  trade  auton- 
omy in  the  various  branches  comx>osing  the  building  trades? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  that  absolutely? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (Bv  Representative  Gardner.)  The  plasterers  strike,  and  the  matter  is 
reported  to  the  various  organizations,  and  the  delegates  go  to  the  trades  council, 
and  then  it  is  referred  back;  do  a  majority  of  the  organizations  determine  whether 
all  others  shall  strike,  or  does  a  majority  of  the  carpenters  determine  whether  the 
carpenters  shall  strike,  and  a  majority  oi  the  painters  determine  whether  the  paints 
ers  shall  strike,  or  does  a  majority  of  all  determine  whether  they  shall  strike? — ^A. 
If  there  is  a  difficulty,  we  will  say,  of  the  plasterers,  and  the  plasterers  have  a 
grievance,  and  they  stop  work  upon  thejconstruction  of  any  buildm|^,  the  plasterers 
go  to  the  organization  and  there  is  a  committee  api>ointed  from  their  organization. 
Thecommittee  will  meet  the  employer  and  attempt  to  adjust  this  alleged  grievance, 
if  possible.  If  they  fail  to  do  so  they  report  to  tne  organization.  Their  organiza- 
tion ,  upon  this  report,  declares  this  employer  to  be  unfair.  That  means  that  union 
labor  should  not  work  for  him.  Their  five  delegates  then  come  to  this  building 
trades  council,  which  is  the  central  body,  and  they  usually  report  and  request  that 
the  building  trades  council  declare  this  employer  to  be  unfair.  The  matter  is  then 
referred  to  the  respective  organizations,  and  upon  a  decision  of  those  organiza- 
tions, or  a  majority  of  them — ^it  is  submitted  to  a  vote,  and  after  the  respective 
or^nizations  have  acted  on  the  so-called  grievance,  if  a  majority  of  the  separate 
bodies  decide  to  declare  this  employer  unfair,  he  is  so  decliu'ed. 
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N: 


3.  That  is,  a  majority  of  all- the  bodies  belonging  to  the  trades  xinionf^^-^I  Ye&. 
.  Then  it  does  come  back  to  this,  that  if  the  <^nestion  involved  is  that  of  the 
wages  of  the  plasterers,  that  that  is  eventoally  decided,  not  by  the  plasterers  them- 
selves, but  by  a  majority  of  all  the  afBlliated  bodies? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  result  is  mat  all  the  affiliated  trades  decide  practically  on  the  wages  of 
eacn  trade.  If  the  plasterers  are  on  a  strike  for  wages  the  vote  of  the  carpenters' 
union  has  as  mnch  effect  in  deciding  the  emplover  unfair  for  not  giving  it  as  it 
-wonld  on  a  carpenters's  strike,  and  the  vote  of  the  plumbers'  nnion  would  have 
as  mnch  on  the  carpenters'  strike  for  ws^ges  as  though  it  were  a  plumbers'  strike? — 
A.  Yes.    Each  city  allied  with  the  national  council  has  a  local  council. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  In  other  words,  the  interests  of  all  those  affiliated 
bocues  are  pooled  in  the  local  council  itself  ? — ^A.  Yes;  to  maintain  a  rate  of  wages 
and  proper  trade  conditions  in  the  locality. 

S.  And  you  claim  that  by  that  number  of  representatives  from  each  local  body, 
the  various  forms  of  procedure  that  you  have  instituted,  it  is  fairly  repre- 
sentative of  the  interests  of  any  individual  striking  body  to  have  the  interests 
taken  care  of  by  the  general  body?— A.  Undoubtedly.  If  there  be  an  organiza- 
tion of  a  hundred  people  who  wish  an  advance  of  wages  or  a  change  of  conditions 
upon  the  construction  of  a  building,  it  is  recognized  that  this  hundred  neople 
wonld  not  be  in  a  position  to  force  their  demand  to  the  extent  that  all  the  build- 
ing trades  sJlied  with  them  would  be,  comxx)sing  in  the  aggregate  all  the  men 
engaged  in  building  construction  in  that  locality.  It  is  by  the  sheer  force  of 
numbers.  For  instance,  you,  as  an  employer,  might  say  to  an  organization  of 
one  hundred,  you  people  can  step  out;  I  will  put  some  one  else  in  nere.  While 
the  bricklayer  continues  to  work,  and  the  painter,  and  all  those  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  the  building,  there  is  no  pressure  at  all  brought  to  bear  upon  that 
man;  but  when  all  these  people  say,  here,  we  will  stop  this  building  unless  you 
accede  to  the  demands  of  this  hundred  people,  there  comes  the  force  of  the  com- 
bmed  organizations  engaged  in  the  building  construction.  Combine  these  people, 
and  the  aemand  will  be  more  readily  listened  to  and  conceded  than  it  will  be  if 
those  people  simply  depend  upon  their  own  little  one  hundred  in  this  demand. 

Q.  So  far  as  your  experience  has  gone,  do  you  think  that  this  plan  of  yours  is 
more  ready  to  suppress  strikes  or  to  encourage  strikes? — ^A.  No.  I  thiim  under 
the  method  we  have  adopted,  and  it  is  evident,  and  has  been  for  some  years, 
that  there  are  less  strikes  and  less  difficulties  than  there  were  formerly;  in  fact, 
my  organization,  the  bricklayers,  the  national  organization — ^I  have  the  national 
constitution  here,  which  provides  tiiat  there  shall  be  i^^reements  and  matters 
arbitrated,  and  provides  that  committees  shall  be  appomted  by  the  respective 
local  organizations  allied  with  the  national  organization,  and  as  a  result  there 
has  not  Deen  any  serious  strike  in  our  trade  for  8  years.  We  favor  conciliation 
and  arbitratipn. 

Q.  In  what  manner  would  you  reach  arbitration  in  the  case  of  a  local  strike  or 
trouble  here  or  elsewhere — through  your  local  council  of  all  the  trades,  or  through 
your  distinct  trades  organizations,  for  arbitration,  I  mean? — A.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
the  constitution  of  the  Bricklayers  and  Masons'  International  Union  of  America, 
with  which  the  bricklayers,  which  is  the  largest  of  the  representative  building 
trades  in  the  city,  are  allied.  If  it  is  a  matter  in  which  the  bricklayers  alone  are 
interested,  this  constitution  provides  that  they  shall  appoint  arbitrators,  and  the 
other  party  shall  also  appoint  arbitrators,  and  that  they  shall  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment, and  that  all  difficulties  shall  be  arbitrated,  if  possible,  and  that  it  shsul  be 
binding  upon  both'  parties;  something  similar  in  spirit  to  those  laws  of  the  States 
providing  for  arbitration  and  conciliation.  This  building  trades  council,  which 
18  the  central  body,  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  matter.  It  is  alone  with  the  local 
organizations  dealing  vrith  the  employer  who  is  employing  those  members  of  that 
organization.  As  a  result,  we  have  succeeded  admirably,  and  there  have  been 
no  serious  strikes  in  the  last  8  years  in  our  trade  throughout  the  country.  If  the 
bricklayers'  union  could  not  succeed  in  haviilg  the  matter  settled  by  arbitration, 
and  the  matter  still  remained  at  issue,  and  it  involved  a  strike,  then  the  brick- 
layers' union  will  declare  this  boss  to  be  unfair  and  will  go  to  the  central  body. 
Now  then  comes  the  combination  oftthe  building  trades.  This  man  would  not 
arbitrate;  we  can  not  settle  the  matter;  therefore  we  will  force  him  if  we  can. 
Then  come  in  the  other  trades. 

.  Q.  Each  of  these  unions  has  its  rules  as  to  arbitration  and  as  to  strikes?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  your  national  council  in  any  way  contravene  a  single  rule  of  these  diff  er- 
ent  ommizations? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Then  your  power  is  measured;  advisory.  Is  there  no  power  given  you  from 
the  national  organization  of  all  these  bodies,  as  a  local  council  or  national  council, 
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to  settle  any  strike?— A.  Yes;  that  is,  when  there  is  a  difficulty  between  two  organi- 
zations. Not  long  ago  in  Milwaukee  there  was  a  difficulty  in  which  there  were  two 
organizations  of  bricklayers  in  that  city,  and  the  matter  was  referred  to  a  commit- 
tee of  the  National  Building  Trades  Council.  The  trouble  grew  out  of  this:  One 
of  the  organizations  had  b^n  admitted  to  representation  in  the  building  trades 
council  and  the  committee  went  to  Milwaukee  and  met  a  committee  there  of  the 
bricklayers*  national  organization  and  also  a  committee  from  the  local  building 
trades  council  of  Milwaukee,  and  of  the  national  council,  and  the  matter  was  satis- 
f actorily  settled.  That  is  one  of  the  results  of  these  trade  combinations.  It  is  fre- 
quently very  necessary  for  joint  committees  of  the  respective  bodies  to  meet  as  a 
board  of  arbitration  and  settle  these  matters  between  themselves. 

Q.  ( By  Representative  Gardner.)  As  I  understand,  the  trades  council  of  the 
city  of  Washington  has  practically  no  functions  but  these:  To  receive  the  com- 
plaint of  any  trade,  to  submit  the  question  involved  to  a  vote  of  the  unions,  and 
to  promulgate  the  result  of  that  vote  of  the  trades.  They  are  the  channel  through 
which  the  complaint  is  taken  to  the  various  unions  and  through  which  the  vote 
comes  back  ana  is  promulgated  to  the  various  trades. — ^A.  Yes;  and  to  a  further 
extent  than  that,  it  is  a  combination  of  the  trades  in  defense  of  a  single  trade  in 
cases  where  a  single  trade  feels  itself  aggrieved. 

Q.  I  understand  you,  that  the  trades  council,  through  its  committee,  makes 
the  declaration  which  binds  all  the  unions  in  the  trade  m  declaring  a  party  to  be 
unfair ;  bu  1 1  understood  that  it  took  the  vote  of  the  individual  councils  to  do  that. — 
A.  That  is  what  I  say.  After  this  grievance  committee  of  the  general  body  have 
inquired  into  it  they  report  back  that  they  are  unable  to  adjust  this  matter,  and 
they  recommend  that  the  party  be  declared  unfair  and  thus  carried  to  the  extent 
of  a  boycott;  they  ask  that  a  boycott  be  declared,  which  is  about  the  same  as 
declaring  him  unfair.  Then  it  is  referred  back  to  the  respective  organizations, 
and  they  are  to  report  at  the  next  meeting.  The  matter  is  submitted  to  them;  the 
differences,  etc.  They  decide  that  this  party  is  unfair;  it  is  reported  back  to  the 
central  body.  If  a  majority  of  them  so  decide,  then  the  Central  body  fini^y 
declares  this  party  to  be  unfair. 

Q.  Comes  irom  the  central  body  on  the  strength  of  the  other  organizations? — 
A.  It  is  only  a  concentration  of  effort.    Without  an  organization  such  as  this, 

C  would  let  that  organization  declare  a  party  unfair;  another  would  declare 
fair;  but  in  a  method  such  as  that  there  really  would  be  no  method,  there 
would  be  no  force  about  the  matter  at  all.  Now  there  may  be  some  organizations 
that  would  be  opposed  to  that,  yet,  belonging  to  this  central  body,  they  are  mor- 
ally bound  to  the  decision  of  a  majority  of  these  organizations,  wnereas  if  there 
were  no  central  body,  and  that  method  was  not  pursaed,  they  could  follow  their 
own  sweet  will. 

Q.  The  only  point  I  want  decided  is  whether  the  final  decision  is  the  decision 
of  the  central  body  or  a  majority  of  the  organizations  represented?— A.  The  final 
decision  is  the  decision  of  the  central  body,  after  the  matter  has  been  submitted 
to  the  central  body. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  incorporation  of 
trade  unions? — A.  I  think  that  a  trade  xmion  should  be  incorjwrated.  They 
should  be  a  responsible  body  at  law.  I  will  qualify  that  by  stating,  that  is,  if 
there  could  be  secured  that  legislation  which  would  place  them  upon  a  par,  as  a 
creature  in  law,  with  the  corporation;  but  if  not,  I  think  it  very  wise  for  them 
not  to  become  incorporated. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  advantages  to  the  unions  themselves  in  being  incorpo- 
rated?— A .  No.  W e  have  some  contracts  that  were  entered  into  with  corporations 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  and  I  believe  it  has  been  decided  that  the  contracts 
are  null  and  void;  that  they  are  not  enforceable  at  law,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
we  stipulated  that  none  but  union  men  coold  be  employed,  and  I  beueve  the  courts 
have  decided  that  that  can  not  be  enforced.  If  we  are  to  become  a  creature  at 
law  and  yet  can  not  enforce  an  agreement  with  a  corporation,  which  is  also  recog- 
nized as  being  a  party  at  law,  we  might  as  well  remain  unincorporated  and  remam 
outeide  of  the  law. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  If  your  contract  had  read  that  none  should 
be  employed  except  x)6rson8  designated  by  you,  without  stating  the  |^und  on 
which  that  designation  should  be  made,  it  would  not  have  been  set  aside,  would 
it? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  that  there  has  been  such  a  term  as  that  inserted  in  a  con- 
tract between  labor  organizations  and  anyone,  and  it  has  not  been  decided  in  the 
court  whether  that  would  be  lawful.  We  generally  have  it  inserted  that  union 
labor  shall  be  employed.    That  is  a  general  term  used. 

<^.  What  do  you  Imow  of  the  economic  resulte  of  strikes?  Are  they  ^pod,  bad, 
or  indifferent? — ^A.  "hi  my  experience  and  the  experience  of  the  organization  to 
which  I  belong,  I  believe  that  they  have  resulted  m  good  to  the  organization. 
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Ton  think  they  have  strensthened  the  oraanization? — ^A.  Yes. 
Yon  think  they  have  raisea  wages?— A.  Yes. 

What  as  to  the  methods  of  smkes;  have  yon  anything  to  saj  abont  that? 
Do*yon  employ  the  boycott  in  yonr  bnsiness? — ^A.  Yes;  we  nave  lonnd  it  to  be 
very  effective  nx)on  many  occasions. 

O.  What  limitations  do  yon  pnt  on  yonr  boycott? — A.  Well,  that  depends  alto- 
getner  nixm  the  bnsiness  in  wmch  the  individnal  is  engaged  who  is  boycotted.  If 
Ms  bnsiness  has  snch  ramifications  as  that  we  can  make  the  boycott  efltective  by 
carrying  it  to  a  second,  third,  fonrth,  or  fifth  party,  we  proceed  to  do  so. 

Q.  Have  yon  met  any  o];^x)sition  in  carrying  ont  a  boycott  in  yonr  trade,  legally? — 
A.  I  believe  there  are  eleven  men  now  nnder  indictment  in  the  District,  growing 
ont  of  a  case  of  boycott  in  this  city. 

Q.  Does  yonr  organization  think  that  a  boycott  is  within  the  law? — ^A.  Well. 
Uiey  have  never  serionsly  regarded  it  from  the  l^o^al  standpoint.  A  boycott  is  a 
method  of  last  resort,  and  we  genersJly  enter  into  it  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  a 
demand  if  possible,  and  whether  it  is  legal  or  is  not  legal  has  never  been,  I  do  not 
think,  very  serionsly  considered  by  men  belonging  to  labor  organizations. 

O.  As  to  a  contractor  and  bnilder  who  has  another  bnsiness,  as  that  of  pntting 
np  onildings  or  bridges  or  other  like  work,  when  yonr  organizations  have  declared 
hun.  nnfair,  does  that  mean  that  no  nnion  men  shall  work  for  him? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  means  that  so  far  as  yon  are  concerned  he  can  not  go  on  with  his  busi- 
ness because  he  can  not  find  men;  is  not  that,  in  all  its  essence,  a  boycott? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  other  words,  is  not  the  boycott,  meaning  the  stopping  of  a  man's  bnsiness, 
an  absolute  necessary  result  of  action  by  yonr  trades?  I  mean  if  it  goes  to  the 
extreme,  yon  could  not  avoid  it,  could  you? — A.  No,  of  course  not;  but  in  that  case 
it  differs  very  materially  from  the  ordinary  conception  of  what  is  a  boycott.  An 
organization  may  heartily  enter  into  a  boycott,  to  do  all  they  could  to  prosecute  a 
boycott,  and  really  have  no  grievance  against  the  party  boycotted,  growing  out  of 
an  agreement  with  some  other  organization,  and  would  refuse  to  handle  the 
product,  we  will  say,  of  that  firm;  and  I  think,  as  far  as  the  legal  aspect  is  con- 
cerned— ^I  presume  we  have  a  peif ect  right  to  refuse  to  consume  the  coal  that  is 
mined  up  m  West  Virginia  that  is  declared  to  be  unfair  by  the  miners,  or  shoes 
declarea  to  be  unfair  by  the  shoemakers.  I  do  not  think  it  involves  any  legal 
question,  even  if  my  organization  as  a  body  declared  that  the  members  should 
not  purchase  that  coal  or  those  s^oes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.).  Does  it  not  depend  a  great  deal  on  what  publication 
you  give  those  facts?  If  you  publish  it  wide  before  the  whole  community,  does 
it  not  make  a  difference  in  law? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  illegal  for  me  to 
publish  it,  or  the  organization  to  which  I  belong,  if  it  passes  a  resolution  for  the 
members  to  refuse  to  buy  coal  from  a  certain  mine  or  shoes  from  a  certain  fac- 
tory.   It  is  a  matter  of  public  opinion, 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  of  conciliation,  mediation,  and  arbitration?  What  is 
the  spirit  of  your  organization  in  respect  to  those  features  of  settlement? — ^A.  I 
hold  nere  in  my  lumd  the  national  constitution,  which  applies,  of  course,  to  all  the 
local  organizamons  allied  with  this  body.    It  provides  (reading) : 

'^  Desiring  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  times,  after  profiting  by  many 
years  of  experience,  and  believing  that  most  all  labor  troubles  can  ba  settled  and 
rectified  through  the  channels  of  reason  and  conciliation  without  having  recourse 
to  strikes,  the  International  Union  ordains  that  all  subordinate  unions  under  its 
jurisdiction  must  embody  in  their  constitution  or  by-laws  a  general  law  providing 
for  a  form  of  a^^eement  with  employers,  and  the  establishment  of  a  joint  commit- 
tee on  arbitration  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  means  whereby  all  questions 
in  dispute  between  themselves  and  employers  can  be  peacefully  settled.** 

Q.  So  you  rather  seek  to  arbitrate  before  you  strike? — ^A.  Yes.  Then  there  are 
five  other  sections  which  detail  the  methods  in  which  the  board  shall  proceed,  ete. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  guaranty  would  a  contractor  have  in  taking 
a  contract  and  in  employing  your  union  labor,  in  regard  to  wages  on  that  con- 
tract? For  instance,  ne  is  paying  to-day  so  much  an  hour  to  those  various  trade 
unions  of  the  employees;  he  takes  a  contract  and  has  to  pay  wages  in  all  sorts  of 
lines;  how  would  he  be  able  to  know  when  he  took  a  contract  whether  he  was 
goin^  to  make  or  lose  money  unless  he  allowed  a  wide  margin  for  that  kind  of 
contingency? — ^A.  It  is  presumed  that  if  he  agrees  to  employ  union  labor  that  he 
understands  that  the  union  rate  of  wages  will  be  paid  to  his  employees.  In  the 
case  which  you  cite,  if  an  organization  having  a  regular  rate  of  wages  would  be 
employed  by  a  contractor,  and  after  their  being  employed  they  would  attempt  to 
take  undue  advantage,  perhaps,  of  some  conditions  of  his  work,  and  make  a 
demand  for  a  higher  rate  of  wages,  it  would  be  so  manifestly  unjust  that  in  this 
central  body,  to  which  I  have  referred  m  the  matter  of  the  grievance,  they  would 
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not  be  supported  by  any  of  the  local  organizations.  I  do  not  know  of  an  instance. 
It  would  De  manifestly  unjust. 

Q.  Your  rate  of  wages  is  established  for  certain  leng^ths  of  time,  or  can  it  be 
changed  at  any  moment? — ^A.  Yes;  we  can  change  our  rate  of  wages  at  any  time 
we  desire.  In  localities^— for  instance,  New  York,  Chicago,  and  in  St.  Louis,  I 
believe,  and  in  several  other  cities  of  the  country  where  the  employers  are  organ- 
ized, &nd  where  the  organized  employers  are  found  in  a  condition  in  which  mey 
can  deal  with  the  employees — they  enter  into  yearly  agreements,  I  believe,  usu- 
ally on  the  1st  of  May,  and  all  those  matters  are  understood.  But  there  are  other 
localities — ^for  instance,  Washington — ^where  the  employers  are  not  organized, 
and  we  can  not  enter  into  such  an  agreement  as  that  with  the  employers  of  the 
District. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  the  various  branches  of  labor  that  go  to  make  up 
the  building  trades  council  fix  a  rate  of  wages  that  shall  govern  t£rou^out  the 
season  in  each  localitv? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  I  understood  you  to  say  they  did  in  some  localities 
and  not  in  others. — ^A.  I  understand  Mr.  Ratchford's  question  to  be  simply  this, 
that  the  various  trades  connected  with  the  building  trades  establish  their  rate  of 
wages  in  the  localities  in  which  they  are. 

Q.  Throughout  the  season? — A.  It  does  not  obtain  throughout  the  season.  They 
establish  a  rate  of  wages,  and,  as  I  stated,  they  can  change  that  rate  of  wages; 
they  can  either  advance  or  reduce  it,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  unless  in  the 
case  where  they  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  employer  relative  to  the  rate  of 
wages.  At  the  time  at  which  tney  enter  into  the  agreement  they  are  bound  by  it 
and  always  have  abided  by  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  If  in  case  a  building  or  more  was  in  process  of  con* 
struction  in  this  city,  and  an  increase  of  wages  seemed  to  be  due  the  workingmen 
from  an^  cause,  would  they  or  would  they  not  demand  that  increased  rate  before 
those  buildings  that  were  contracted  for  and  in  course  of  construction  were 
built?— A.  No. 

Q.  In  other  words,  would  those  buildings  be  finished  under  the  old  rate,  or 
would  the  workingmen  be  likely  to  demand  an  increased  rate  when  the  building 
was  half  finished? — ^A.  I  have  never  teown  of  an  instance  of  that  kind 

Cj.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  are  your  methods  of  payment  in  your  trade; 
weekly,  or  cash,  or  monthly?  or  what? — ^A.  The  bricklayers  generallv  throughout 
the  country — throughout  the  United  States—demand  generally  weekl]^  payment 
of  wages  on  Saturday  night — cash  payment.  In  the  city  of  Washington  we 
demand  a  full  cash  payment  every  Saturday  night. 

Q.  In  your  business  is  it  time  work  or  piecework,  generally? — A.  It  is  time 
work — $4  for  8  hours. 

Q.  WTiat  is  your  provision  for  overtime? — ^A.  Time  and  a  half  time. 

Q.  Does  your  national  constitution  allow  overtime  under  the  8-hour  law? — ^A. 
Yes ;  in  case  of  an  emergency ,  but  it  must  be  an  extraordinary  emergency.  It  will 
not  permit' a  member  of  an  organization  to  agree  with  an  employer  to  work  over 
8  hours. 

Q.  You  have  been  how  long  in  your  business? — ^A.  I  have  been  in  my  business 
for  33  years. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  social  condition  of  the  workingmen  in  your  business  is 
better  now  than  it  was  formerly? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  lay  that? — ^A.  Organization. 

Q.  Organization?— A.  Yes;  all  we  have  accomplished  we  have  accomplished 
through  organization. 

<^.  Their  wages  are  better  and  their  social  standing  is  better? — ^A.  Yes;  it  neces- 
sarily follows  that  our  social  standing  is  better  when  we  g^t  better  wages. 

Q.  And  yon  think  the  cause  is  mostly  on  account  of  organizationr— A.  Yes; 
absolutely.    I  will  go  so  far  as  to  say  absolutely  on  account  of  organization. 

Q.  In  the  whole  of  this  general  council  of  trades  in  this  country,  are  there  many 
unemployed  at  the  present  time? — ^A.  No;  the  Tper  cent  I  do  not  know,  but  the  per 
cent  is,  in  my  opinion,  much  smaller  now  than  it  has  been  during  the  last  three 
or  four  years;  and  the  reports  that  we  have  received  from  different  localities 
throughout  the  country  are  that  there  are  considerably  more  working.  Prospects 
are  better  for  the  building  trades  this  season  than  they  have  been  for  quite  a  while. 

Q.  What  would  be  about  the  average  days  of  employment  in  the  whole  build- 
ing trade  during  the  year? — A.  Average  days  of  employment? 

Q.  Yes;  average  in  the  whole  of  your  trades? — A.  I  have  estimated  that  several 
times,  but  I  judge  about  the  average  to  be  one-third  of  the  working  days  in  the 
year — that  is  approximately  about  the  average  period  per  annum. 

Q.  That  is,  at  steady  emplojmient,  one-third  of  the  working  days  of  the  year? — 
A.  I  mean  that  he  is  employed  about  one-third  of  the  year.    It  is  not  contmuous, 
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because  in  the  building  trades,  which  are  nnlike  a  great  many  of  the  other  trades, 
we  are  subject  to  the  elements;  it  rains  and  the  weather  eets  cold  and  it  freezes, 
and  then  we  frequently  have  to  wait  for  material,  and  there  are  a  great  many 
thingB  that  delay  the  work;  bat  I  think  that  is  a  very  liberal  approximation. 

Q.  (By  Bepresentative  Gardner.)  Is  not  the  average  different  in  the  different 
tranes? — ^A.  Yes;  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  bricklayers  and  stone  masons. 
The  bricklayers  are  delayed  a  ^ood  deal  by  the  frost? — ^A.  Yes. 
(By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Seasonal  reasons?— A.  Yes. 

A  great  many  can  work  after  frost? — A.  Oh,  yes;  after  a  bnilding  is  covered 
in/those  people  can  work. 

Q.  Have  those  nnions  that  are  in  afiQliation  with  this  national  body  any  role  as 
to  apprentices? — ^A.  Yes;  all  of  them. 

Q.  About  what  is  the  average  of  the  apprentices  to  a  hundred  journeymen? — A. 
We  do  not  average  it  in  that  way. 

Q.  Well,  which  way? — ^A.  We  simply  average  the  number  of  apprentices  to  an 
eii^loyer.  Inmvtr^welet  an  employer  havltwoapprentices-l^t  him  to  two. 
I  believe.generally  with  the  trades  uiat  is  about  the  Imiit. 

Q.  Are  these  apprentices  indentured,  or  is  it  simply  a  general  contract  between 
them  and  the  employer? — ^A.  We  require  that  the  contractor  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  boy,  with  the  consent  of  his  x>arents  or  guardian,  and  it  is  so  recorded; 
and  the  boy  is  given  an  apprentice's  card,  which  entitles  him  to  the  consideration 
of  the  men  in  the  union,  and  we  recognize  him  as  an  apprentice. 

Q.  Do  your  unions  recognize  the  apprentice  at  all  in  your  by-laws  and  constitu- 
tion?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  give  the  apprentice  any  protection  at  all  under  your  law? — A.  Yes; 
we  provide  that  he  shiJl  oe  a  good  boy  to  Jus  employer,  and  if  he  is  riot  the  union 
will  not  support  him.  And  we  require  the  employer  to  be  good  to  the  boy,  and  if 
the  employer  by  any  means  retires  from  the  trade  we  take  the  boy  and  send  him 
to  someone  else,  until  he  completes  his  trade. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  hours  of  labor  among  your  organizations? — 
A.  My  organization  is  working  9  hours. 

Q.  That  is  the  bricklayers  ? — ^A.  Yes.  Not  longer  than  9  hours  under  the  order 
of  the  national  body;  and  in  all  the  cities  of  the  United  States,  I  think,  cities  of 
any  size,  above,  say,  30,000,  with  the  exception  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  they  are 
working  8  hours.  We  are  working  8  hours  here  and  have  been  working  8  hours 
for  some  years. 

Q.  So  there  is  no  uniform  law  throughout  the  whole  bricklayers'  organization  ? — 
A.  Only  9  hours;  not  longer  than  9  hours.  The  matter  was  left  to  a  referendum, 
1  believe,  last  year. 

Q.  Is  it  under  a  referendum  now  ? — ^A.  It  was,  but  I  do  not  know  yet  the  rei)ort. 
The  proceedings  of  the  last  national  convention  have  not  ^^et  been  published,  and 
I  really  do  not  Know  what  the  result  of  that  referendum  is. 

8.  What  are  vour  provisions  about  Sunday  labor? — ^A.  Sunday  labor?' 
.  Yes. — ^A.  If  Sunday  labor  is  necessary,  why  I  would  not  have  any  conscien- 
tious scruples  in  working  Sunday  any  more  than  I  would  on  Monciay,  if  it  is 
necessary.  I  am  not  looking  at  this  from  any  religious  standpoint  at  all,  but  as 
being  a  day  of  rest,  as  relieving  the  workingman,  giving  him  a  period  in  which 
he  can  recuperate.  We  are  following  the  same  principle  in  shortening  the  hours 
during  the  week  days.  I  am  certainly  in  favor  of  any  legislation  which  will  pro- 
hibit labor  on  Sunoety,  except  only  that  labor  which  is  absolutely  necessary, 'not 
from  any  religious  sentiment,  but  I  think  that  the  working  people  of  this  country 
work  entirely  too  long  anyway,  work  too  many  hours  a  day. 

Q.  What  IS  your  opinion  about  this  shorter  workday  movement? — A.  I  am 
a  6-hour  man;  I  believe  that  there  should  be  a  movement  in  this  country  for 
a  reduction  of  the  hours  to  6.  Eight  hours  is  entirely  too  long.  We  reduced  our 
hours  here  from  10  to  9  in  the  hope  that  it  would  absorb  some  of  the  labor  in  our 
district,  and  it  did  to  that  extent;  then  we  reduced  it  to  8,  and  we  have  still  idle 
labor  on  hand.  And  we  think  it  would  be  a  wise  thing,  if  it  were  possible,  to 
reduce  it  to  6,  and  I  do  not  know  but  then  we  would  have  a  lot  of  men  who  were 
denied  the  opportunity  of  getting  a  day's  work  because  some  other  fellow  was 
-working  more  nours  than  he  should  work,  and  for  that  reason  I  favor  a  shorter 
day,  aside  from  the  moral  principle  involved. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  6-hour  workday,  after  reducing  from  9  to  8  and  then 
to  6  the  employee  would  have  the  proper  wage  upon  which  to  support  his 
family? — ^A.  No;  I  would  want  him  to  get  the  same  wages. 

Q.  You  do  not  want  the  wages  to  be  reduced? — A.  The  tendency  of  shorter 
hours  is  to  increase  the  wages.  Nobody  could  go  out  and  get  an  idle  fellow  who 
was  standing  idle  because  another  was  working  in  his  place  and  put  him  in  his 
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place.  We  would  be  in  aposition  in  which  the  organized  labor  of  the  country: 
could  get  better  wages'.    Tnat  is  my  experience. 

Q.  Are  the  ranks  of  skilled  labor  recruited  from  the  unskilled  labor  below,  or  do 
they  come  from  the  country  districts  principally? — A.  No;  in  the  buUdixig  trades 
they  are  men  who  have  mostly  served  their  apprenticeship  in  the  large  cities  and 
larger  business  centers.  Their  manner  of  working  in  the  cities  and  the  large 
business  centers  is  much  different  than  it  is  in  the  country  and  their  efficiency 
generally  is  much  greater  than  those  from  the  country  districts,  particularly  in 
construction — those  employed  in  the  construction  of  buildings.  There  is  consid- 
erable difference.  One  man  in  the  city  who  has  learned  his  trade  in  the  city  and 
who  has  experience  in  building  construction  in  a  city  is  worth  considerably  more 
during  the  period  of  8  hours  to  an  employer  than  the  average  country  man  would 
be  if  brougnt  into  the  city  and  put  to  work. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  strikes  in  shortening  hours  in  your  trade? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  the  contention  been  in  your  trade  to  hold  the  wages  that  you  had  for 
longer  hours? — A.  Yes. 


Q.  When  you  gained  the  shorter? — A^_Ye8. 


J.  Have  you  gained  that? — A.  No.  The  first  strike  we  had  in  this  cify  was  in 
1872, 1  believe,  and  we  then  made  a  demand  for  an  B-hour  dav,  and  proposed  to 
retain  our  wages  $4.50  per  day.  That  was  the  wages  we  had  been  paid — ^$4.50  a 
day  for  10  hours'  work.  We  were  working  10  hours  then,  of  course;  we  did  not 
succeed  and  the  result  of  it  was  the  disbandment  of  our  organization. 

Q,  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  You  struck  for  8  hours  or  9? — ^A.  Eight. 
Then,  some  years  after  that,  when  the  organization  got  in  shape,  they  again 
made  the  demand  for  8  hours  and  it  was  compromised  by  the  employers  con- 
ceding 9  hours,  and  for  some  years  we  worked  9  hours  at  50  cents  an  hour, 
which  was  $4.50,  and  finally  we  concluded  to  demand  8  hours.  They  did  so  and 
appointed  committees,  and  they  called  upon  the  em{)loyers  and  proposed  8  hours 
at  50  cents  an  hour,  which,  of  course,  was  a  reduction  of  50  cents  in  wages  per 
diem;  so  from  that  period  on  to  the  present  we  have  worked  8  hours,  $4  per  day, 
50  cents  an  hour,  vrhich  really  to  the  bricklayer  was  a  reduction  of  50  cents  on 
the  day's  earnings. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Farquhar.)  Does  immigration  have  any  effect  in  your  trade? — ^A. 
Not  very  much  here.  It  does  along  the  border  in  the  border  States;  that  is,  along 
the  Canadian  border;  there  the  cheapest  wages  prevail,  where  the  Canadian  comes 
over  and  works  and  goes  back  again.  Unless  we  are  organized  in  those  localities 
it  is  utterly  impossible  to  retain  wages  as  high  as  we  do  in  the  interior — ^in  the 
Middle  States  and  West. 

Is  your  bricklayers'  union  international? — A.  Yes. 
Is  the  cari)enters'? — ^A.  Yes. 
Is  the  plasterers'? — A.  Yes. 
The  stonemasons'? — A.  Yes. 

^  Will  you  state  why  it  is,  when  your  bodies  are  international,  that  you  can 
not  regulate  the  rate  of  wages  throughout  the  whole  country? — ^A.  For  the  simple 
reason  that  the  national  organization  does  not  presume  to  regulate  the  wages  in 
any  locality.  The  rate  of  wages  in  the  Canadian  unions  is  less  than  the  rate  of 
wages,  as  I  said  before,  in  the  interior  here.  The  rate  of  wages  in  Canada  gov- 
erns the  rate  of  wages  that  is  paid  along  the  immediate  Canadian  border,  and  they 
come  over  and  there  is  a  supply  of  those  people.  If  work  is  a  little  slack  in 
Canada  they  come  over.  There  is  an  overproduction  of  bricklayers  along  the 
border  and  the  result  of  it  is — the  tendency  of  it  is — to  keep  the  yter  diem  wages 
cheax)er  than  where  we  are  not  subject  to  that  Canadian  competition  farther  in 
the  interior. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  Canadian  card  is  just  as  good  as  an  American  card? — ^A. 
Yes;  after  we  admit  him. 

Q.  What  advantage  is  there  in  having  an  international  union  if  you  can  not  get 
regulation  on  the  wages? — A.  So  far  as  the  question  of  wages  is  concerned,  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  advantage,  and  there  never  will  be  until  the  organizations 
allied  with  the  international  organizations  agree  upon  a  uniform  rate  of  wases; 
but  I  do  not  apprehend  that  that  period  will  ever  arrive,  for  the  simple  reason  tiiat 
those  engaged  in  building  construction  are  subjected  to  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  in  respect  to  localities,  which,  of  course,  has  considerable  to  do  with  the 
regulation  of  wages.  And  for  that  reason  there  can  not  be  any  international 
agreement;  the  rate  of  wages  would  remain;  and  very  wisely  it  is  left  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  respective  organizations  in  their  respective  localities. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  international  feature  is  simply  the  honoring  of  a  Cana- 
dian card? — ^A.  Yes;  and  in  return  the  honoring  of  a  card  if  we  go  to  Canada. 

Q.  Yet  wages  are  so  low  there  in  building  that  there  is  no  return? — ^A.  Yes;  and 
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that  is  not  the  only  featore.  There  may  be  a  dif&cnlty  along  the  border  or  a  dlf- 
ficnlty  here.  Now,  there  comes  in  the  comx)etition  of  the  Canadian  in  that  case. 
Bat  nnder  this  international  arrangement  the  Canadian,  of  course,  stays  away; 
we  do  not  fear  him  at  all,  and  he  does  not  come  in  to  reenforce  the  enemy. 

O.  (Bj^  Representative  Gardner. )  If  he  wonld  not  come  to  Washington  to  do 
it,  now  IS  it  uiat  he  comes  to  Detroit  to  do  it? — A.  He  does  not. 

Q.  Do  yon  intimate  that  the  bricklayers  along  the  Canadian  border  and  other 
mechanics  who  come  over  the  line  in  the  snmmer  and  hold  wages  down  are  not 
nnion  men? — A.  They  are  union  men. 

Q.  Now ,  right  there ,  that  brings  us  down  to  the  difficulty  I  am  after.  The  union 
is  international;  your  men  in  Detroit  are  union,  presumaoly.  If  a  nonunion  man 
from  Canada,  or  elsewhere,  came  over  and  wanted  to  work  on  a  building  at  lower 
wages  the  result  would  be,  would  it  not,  that  your  men  would  strike? — A.  Cer- 
tainly; undoubtedly. 

Q.  Because  he  is  a  union  man  they  do  not  strike.  Now,  does  it  result,  then, 
troia.  the  fact  of  your  union  being  international,  that  the  Canadian  comes  into 
Detroit  and  gets  wages  which  he  could  not  do  if  you  did  not  recognize  his  union? — 
A.  No;  when  the  Canadian  comes  with  a  union  card  in  his  pocket  across  the  line 
to  Detroit,  where  wages  are  $8.50  for  9  hours,  that  union  card  is  recognized 
because  he  is  a  member  of  the  international  organization,  and  he  is  entitled  to 
work  upon  union  work  there  under  local  conditions,  9  hours  at  $8.50.  Why  does 
he  do  that?  Why  is  it  the  native  Detroit  bricklayers  work  9  hours  for  $8. 50?  It  is 
because  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  as  elsewhere,  there  is  a  large  per  cent  of  men  who 
do  not  belong  to  any  labor  organization,  working  at  the  same  trade,  who  are 
brought  into  competition,  so  that  the  employers  who  are  disposed  to  employ 
union  labor  can  not  x>ay  a  higher  rate  because  others  employ  men  who  do  not 
belong  to  union  organizations,  and  their  reenforcements  come  from  over  the 
border. 

Q-  (By  Mr.  Farqtthar.)  Then  $2.50  being  the  scale  in  Toronto,  a  man  can  come 
to  Detroit  and  work  for  $8.50? — A.  Yes;  he  gets  more  in  Detroit  than  he  does  in 
Toronto. 

Q.  But  in  protecting  the  Canadian  you  protect  yourselves  by  the  international 
card  as  against  union  men  from  the  Canadian  side  coming  over  here  in  competi- 
tion on  this  side? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  should  like  to  have  you  state  to  the  commission  what 
you  know  of  the  sentiment  in  regard  to  restricting  immigration — ^the  sentiment  of 
Your  organization  abroad,  and  organized  labor  generally. — ^A.  So  far  as  the  brick- 
layers  are  concerned,  the  question  of  immigration  has  never  interested  them  very 
much  for  the  reason  that  they  have  never  experienced  any  lar^e  injury  ft^)m  the 
competition  of  the  alien.  But  the  central  labor  union,  which  is  the  central  body 
of  this  district  in  which  the  building  trades  are  represented  as  well  as  the  other 
trades,  the  matter  was  submitted  to  them  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
about  a  year  ago,  and  they  apx>ointed  a  committee,  which,  after  due  inquiry, 
rex>oTted  that  they  favored  a  law  to  restrict  immi^pration,  and,  in  fact,  they  went 
further  than  that;  the^  wished  a  law  to  prohibit  immigration  for  a  period  of  10 
years — ^absolutely  xnrombit  immigration. 

Q.  The  American  Fed^-ation  of  Labor  is  on  record  as  favoring  the  retriction  of 
immigration? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  efltort  to  restrict  immigration  by  national  legislation 
would  have  the  supx>ort  of  organized  labor  generally? — ^A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Why  do  vou  say  that  this  immigration  that  comes  in  does  not  particularlv 
affect  the  bricklayers?  Do  you  believe  that  in  affecting  trades  generally  by  whicn 
you  are  surrounded  it  does  not  have  some  effect  upon  your  conditions? — ^A.  Oh, 
there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  Anyone  who  understands,  who  has  given  the  ques- 
tion of  labor  organization  in  the  country  consideration,  will  xmderstand  that 
while  it  is  not  apparent  that  the  interest  of  the  bricklayer  is  closely  allied  with 
that  of  the  car];>et  weaver  or  the  textile  worker  in  Massachusetts,  yet  when  it 
involves  a  question  or  a  matter  of  maintaining  wages  and  proxier  conditions  as  a 
result  of  organization,  if  the  textile  worker  m  Massachusetts  fails  in  his  effort 
some  other  trade  allied  with  the  textile  workers  will  fail  in  theirs,  and  so  it  will 
pass  along  the  line.  The  interests  of  labor  are  so  sympathetic  and  so  closely  allied 
that  it  does  not  make  any  difference;  it  goes  from  tne  bricklayer  to  the  textile 
worker;  so  that  the  intercut  of  one  seriously  affects  the  interest  of  another.  In 
other  words,  when  the  textile  workers  in  Massachusetts  are  in  a  bad  condition,  if 
they  become  disorganized,  it  seriously  affects  and  impairs  the  efforts  of  the  brick- 
layers to  maintain  their  organization. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchpord.)  You  believe,  then,  that  there  is  a  common  level? — ^A, 
Yes. 
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Q.  A  common  level  as  between  the  different  trades  and  a  common  interest  as  to 
wages;  that  one  trade  can  not  be  paid  disproportionately  with  another,  and  that 
con<Htion  exist  for  any  len^h  of  tune? — A.  No;  utterly  impossible. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  In  what  wav  would  you  have  immigration  restricted? — 
A.  As  I  stated  before,  tne  central  labor  union,  expressing  the  sentiment  of  the 
organized  labor  of  the  district,  declared  in  favor  of  an  absolute  restriction 

^j.  Do  you  favor  the  section  of  the  bill  that  was  pending  in  the  last  Congress, 
which  fixed  an  educational  test,  re^quiring  that  the  immigrants  should  be  able  to 
read  and  quote  from  our  Constitution  in  some  language,  presumablv  the  language 
of  his  own  country? — ^A.  Yes;  that  was  well  enough.  It  would  be  better  if  a 
fellow  would  be  able  to  read  the  ten  commandments,  and  then  had  something  in 
him  that  would  hold  him  up  to  a  few  of  those  ten  commandments  when  he  arrived 
on  our  shore;  that  would  be  all  right. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Gardner.)  Are  you  or  are  you  not  aware  that  one  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  getting  the  voice  of  the  men  who  compose  the  labor  organizations  is 
duplication — ^that  is  to  say,  the  Gherman  bricklayer  or  the  bricklayer  of  German 
ex&action  comes  in  through  the  union  as  in  favor  of  restricting  immigration, 
and  as  a  member  of  some  tuinerbund  he  comes  in  accounted  in  a  vehement  pro- 
test against  it,  and  as  a  member  of  some  ssangerfest  comes  in  likewise;  where  a 
man  of  Irish  extraction  belongs  to  a  labor  union  comes  in  through  the  union  as 
radically  in  favor  of  the  restriction  of  immigration,  and  some  individual  as  a 
member  of  some  Hibernian  society  is  represented  in  a  violent  protest  against 
restriction,  and  so  on?  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  individual  instance  of 
this  kind,  or  are  not  you  so  situated  that  you  know? — ^A.  In  this  matter  of  immi- 

f  ration  I  have  talked  with  a  great  many  working  people,  not  only  in  Washington 
ere,  but  in  other  localities  throughout  the  country,  and  I  found  that  there  were 
some  who  were  opposed  to  the  restriction  of  immigration.  They  wished  the  doors 
open  and  let  everyone  come  in.  And  then  there  is  a  certain  sentiment  which  is 
rather  sentimental,  people  who  imagine  that  this  country  is  an  asylum  as  well  as 
the  lazar  house  of  the  world,  and  that  everyone  who  comes  will  be  welcome.  My 
experience  is  that  while  it  is  a  fact  that  the  national  83anpathies  of  a  great  many 
persons  in  this  country  enter  into  this  matter,  and  for  that  reason  tney  oppose 
any  restrictive  legislation,  yet  I  believe  myself,  from  my  experience,  that  tnere 
is  an  American  sentiment  m  this  country  which  demands  that  immigration  be 
restricted,  and  I  believe  it  is  largely  in  the  majority  over  this  sentiment  which 
partakes  of  the  fatherland. 

O.  You  think  that  is  so  throughout  your  organization? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  not  a  very  large  x)er  cent  of  the  representatives 
who  come  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  men  of  foreign  birth — Irish,  Gto- 
man,  and  other  nationalities? — A.  Yes,  I  believe  in  the  building  trades  there  is 
quite,  if  not  a  majority,  quite  a  large  per  cent  either  of  foreign  birth  or  of  foreign 
extraction. 

(The  commission  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock.) 

Milford  Spohn  again  on  the  stand,  and  examination  resumed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  stated  before  recess  that  there  were  one  or  two 
features  in  this  topical  plan  of  inquiry  to  which  you  wi^ed  especially  to  address 
yourself. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  present  those  to  the  commission  now? — A.  They  involve  questions 
of  what  I  think  are  very  properly  questions  for  legislation,  both  national  and 
State.  To  recommend  to  the  States,  as  I  understand  it,  is  the  duty  of  your  com- 
mission. And  first,  national  and  State  laws  legally  recognizing  trade  union 
organizations.  I  understand,  in  the  absence  of  any  specific  legislation  along  this 
line,  trade  union  organizations  as  being  parties  to  contracts  in  their  relations 
with  corporations  and  individuals;  that  under  the  decisions  of  the  courts  neither 
the  action  of  those  organizations  or  the  representative  of  Jbhe  membership  if 
authorized  by  the  organizations,  or  any  contracts  entered  into  by  committees  on 
the  part  of  those  organizations,  are  not  recognized  as  being  legal,  and  can  not  be 
enforced;  and  under  present  conditions,  in  the  absence  of  law,  trade  union 
organizations  are  absolutely  outlawed,  and  relative  to  those  matters  which  are 
recognized  as  being  inalienably  the  privileges  and  riehts  of  the  citizens,  they  are 
denied  the  organized  workmen  of  the  country  in  tneir  organized  or  collective 
capacity.    I  so  imderstand  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  take  into  account  the  individual  in  making  the  contract — ^rather 
the  organization— do  you?— A.  The  organization? 

Q.  That  is,  what  the  individual  may  do  the  organization  can  not  do;  that  is 
what  you  mean,  I  presume? — ^A.  Yes.  Secondly,  Federal  and  State  laws  prohib- 
iting the  employment  of  aliens  on  public  works.    There  are,  so  far  as  I  know,  but 
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three  States  of  otir  Union — ^Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wyoming— in  which  there 
are  laws  prohibiting  emplo3rment  o^  aliens  on  public  wort;  and  we  think  it  very 
necessary  that  there  shonld  be  a  Federal  law,  and  it  should  be  also  recommended 
to  the  States  that  there  be  a  law  prohibiting  the  employment  of  aliens  nx>on  the 
constmction  of  public  work. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  by  that,  national,  State,  and  municipal  work? — ^A.  Tes;  all 
public  work. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Give  your  reasons  for  wanting  that,  or  that 
we  ou^ht  to  nave  it. — ^A.  For  the  reason  tnat  in  our  experience  we  have  found 
upon  the  construction  of  public  work,  where  the  law  does  not  discriminate  as 
between  citizen  and  alien  employment,  that  aliens  have  been  employed  in  com- 
petition. In  a  majority  of  instances  they  have  never  belonged  to  a  labor  organi- 
2Eation,  and  as  it  has  been  a  general  rule  in  localities  where  public  work  was  being 
constructed  that  the  maximum  rate  of  wages,  which  is  always  the  union  rate  of 
wages,  was  paid  to  those  employed  on  the  construction  of  the  work,  it  is  mani- 
f esUy  unjust  that  those  people  should  get  the  benefit  of  a  wage  rate  that  has  been 
maintained  by  the  citizens  of  that  locality.  Of  course,  we  can  not  declare  the 
United  States  to  be  xmfair,  and  we  are  compelled  to  work  with  those  people. 
They  will  not  join  our  organization;  they  get  the  benefit  of  our  labor  m  tnat 
locality;  they  g:et  our  rate  of  wages  and  the  money  which  has  been  appropriated 
by  American  citizens,  and  when  the  work  is  completed  they  go  to  some  other 
public  work,  and  so  they  are  brought  into  competition  upon  the  public  work  of 
the  United  States  with  American  citizens,  while  in  many  instances  the  American 
citizen  is  walking  around  looking  for  a  job  and  the  alien  is  employed,  thus  get- 
ting the  benefit  of  that  work.  We  think  it  is  a  manifest  injustice  to  the  Ameri- 
can citizen. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Have  you  in  mind  any  cases  of  that  kind  that  have 
occurred? — A.  Yes,  it  has  occurred  in  this  city;  it  has  occurred  on  the  pubUc 
library;  also  on  the  erection  of  the  city  post-office,  and  I  do  not  know  but  what  it 
occurred  on  the  pension  building.  Aliens,  men  who  were  not  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  had  employment  there.  I  understand,  in  fact  I  know,  that  in 
some  portions  of  British  America — I  think  Victoria — ^the  municipal  authorities 
of  that  city  have  passed  an  ordinance  prohibiting  any  American  from  wording 
on  any  municipal  work  in  the  city  of  Victoria.  Tnat  ordinance  was  passed 
about  a  year  ago,  and  it  is  a  prevailing  sentiment,  particularly  along  the  Canadian 
or  Britisn  American  border,  to  hold  this  work  exclusively  for  Canadians  and  dis- 
criminate against  the  employment  of  American  workmen. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  The  great  majority  of  public  work  in  the 
States  is  municipal  work,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes,  more  so  than  State  work. 

Q.  Without  raising  any  constitutional  questions  in  the  States,  it  is  not  denied, 
is  it,  that  it  is  within  the  power  of  a  municipality  to  determine  to  whom  its  money 
shall  be  paid  as  wages?  In  other  words,  can  not  that  thing  be  much  more  readily 
and  certainly  reached  in  the  municipalities  than  it  could  by  presenting  it  to  the 
legislatures,  for  the  reason  that  organized  labor  is  much  more  massed  in  the 
municipalities  than  it  is  generally  outside  in  the  State? — A.  Yes,  so  far  as  the 
large  metropolitan  or  commercial  centers  are  concerned,  but  there  is  a  consider- 
able amount  of  State  work  also  done,  and  there  are  millions  of  dollars  8X)ent  every 
year  upon  building  and  construction  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
and  while  that  may  be  accomplished  as  you  suggest,  through  the  municipalities, 
yet,  of  course,  it  would  require  a  State  law  to  require  this  upon  State  construc- 
tion and  a  Federal  law  requiring  this  upon  Federal  construction. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  the  charters  of  cities  would  it  not  be  necessary  to 
en^prart  a  restriction  of  that  kind  through  State  legislatures? — A.  Yes;  and  again, 
it  IS  my  opinion  that  even  the  municipality  could  not,  by  municipal  ordinance, 
legally  enforce  this  unless  they  were  licensed  to  do  so  by  State  enactments.  That 
is  my  opinion. 

Q.'(By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Do  you  consider,  under  the  State  constitutions,  that 
a  city  can  exercise  a  power  whicn  the  State  itself  can  not  exercise? — ^A.  Certainly 
not. 

Mr.  Gardner.  There  is  no  possibility  of  doubt  but  what  a  State  can  do  this 
work  by  the  day  without  any  State  law.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the  city  street- 
cleaning  department — ^in  the  cleaning  of  the  streets — ^in  the  absence  of  law  to  the 
contrary  the  city  has  control  as  to  whom  the  head  of  the  city  street-cleaning  depart- 
ment shall  employ.    It  can  instruct  him  not  to  employ  Italians. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Has  that  city  a  power,  under  the  city  charter,  to 
reduce  the  hours  of  labor? — A.  If  you  gentlemen  will  refer  to  the  statutes  of  the 
State  of  New  York  you  will  find  there  a  law  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  that 
State,  especially  applying  to  the  city  of  Buffalo,  which  permitted  the  municipality 
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of  the  city  of  Buffalo  to  employ  labor,  constituted  8  honrs  a  day,  and  to  p&y  them 
a  certain  rate  of  wages.  Yon  will  find  that  in  the  statutes  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 

Q.  fBy  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Now,  what  other  Questions  do  you  wish  to  present? — 
A.  A  law  prohibiting  public  contract  work;  that  is,  giving  work  to  public  con- 
tractors, requiring  that  ail  public  work  shall  be  done  by  the  day  under  the  imme- 
diate provision  or  responsible  public  superintendents.  Of  course,  this  eliminates 
the  contractor  entirely  from  the  construction  of  public  work,  whether  it  be 
Federal,  State,  or  mumcipal. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardiner.)  What  are  your  reasons  for  that?— A.  The 
reasons  are  that  we  have  learned  that  work  constructed  under  the  contract 
system  is  vastly  inferior  to  that  constructed  by  the  Government  on  the  day's 
work  system  under  competent  and  honest  superintendents.  And  we  believe,  and 
I  think  it  can  be  proven — the  city  post-office  here  stands  as  a  monument  to  that 
fact — that  in  the  end,  in  doing  the  work  over  again,  in  tearing  out,  in  repairing, 
in  substituting  better  work  for  inferior  work,  that  the  extra  expenditure  thus 
involved  makes  the  work  come  considerably  higher  and  costs  the  x)eople  more 
than  it  would  in  the  first  instance  had  it  been  constructed  by  the  day  under  the 
direct  supervision. of  the  Government  and  constructed  honestly;  and  in  the  end 
then  you  have  a  work  that  will  not  compare  with  the  day's  work.  It  is  evident 
anywnere.  Take,  for  instance,  the  city  or  Washin^n,  in  which  there  are  more 
public  buildings  than  in  any  other  city  of  the  United  States.  Now,  if  you  will 
take  the  public  buildings  constnlcted  by  the  day,  by  the  Government,  as  this  law 
would  require,  you  will  fiind  that  they  are  the  most  substantial,  ana  those  that 
have  been  constructed  by  the  contractor  are  the  most  inferior.  They  will  not 
compare  in  construction  or  in  workmanship  with  those  buildings  that  have  been 
constructed  without  the  contractor;  and,  besides,  it  is  more  satisfactory,  entirely 
more  satisfactory,  to  both  the  Gkivemment  and  to  the  people.  Another  reason 
is  the  case  which  occurred  on  the  construction  of  the  Post-Office  building.  The 
Philadelphia  Steam  Heating  Ck>mpany  secured  the  contract  to  put  in  the  heating 
apparatus  throughout  that  enormous  building.  They  brought  men  here  from 
Pniladelphia  not  belonging  to  a  labor  organization  and  worked  them  for  from  50 
to  75  cents  less  a  day  than  the  union  scale  of  wages  for  men  and  steam  fitters  in 
the  iJity.  Now,  the  inevitable  tendelicy  of  that,  of  course,  was  to  cheapen  wages 
here.  It  was  an  extra  temptation  for  those  men  to  violate  the  rules  of  their  trade 
organization  and  thus  weaxen  their  organization  to  go  in  there  and  work  for  less 
wages  on  this  Government  work;  that  was  the  tendency  of  it.  And  the  result  of 
it  has  been  that  the  Steam  Heating  Company,  having  secured  a  contract  of  that 
kind,  have  established  a  branch  in  this  city  and  they  are  working  here  at  a  stand- 
ard of  wages  considerably  lower  than  the  union  rate.  Now,  the  Government 
contract  system  is  directly  responsible  for  this.  The  bricklayers  in  my  own 
or^nization  have  also  experienced  the  same  thing. 

Q.  What  else? — A.  We  desire  an  employers'  liability  act,  Federal,  State,  and 
municipal.  I  find  that  there  are  in  the  States  of  Colorado,  Maryland,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  what  we  consider  liability  acts  hold- 
ing the  employer  responsible  for  injuries  to  life  or  limb  to  the  employee,  which 
apply  particularly  to  those  of  the  building  trades.  In  no  other  States  is  there  a 
uaoility  act  which  applies  to  those  engaged  in  building  construction.  They  apply 
to  miners,  to  railroad  employees,  and  to  steamboat  employees;  but  of  all  the 
States  which  have  those  liability  acts  there  are  none  that  apply  to  those  engaged 
in  building  construction  save  those  that  I  have  mentioned,  or  which  define  the 
duties  of  the  employer  so  far  as  they  apply  to  the  construction  of  buildings. 
Therefore  those  acts  we  consider  as  not  covering  all  cases  involving  injury  to  life  or 
limb  of  those  engaged  in  building  construction.  In  Colorado  the  law  specifically 
defines  that  any  employer  engaged  in  the  construction  or  the  repair  of  buildings 
shall  be  required  to  provide  suitable  scaffolding,  ways,  means,  hangers,  etc.,  and 
also  provides  that  he  shall  in  the  construction  of  his  building  place  secure  cov- 
ering over  each  story  so  that  something  falling  from  the  top  will  not  endanger  the 
lives  of  the  men.  Also  in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  it 
is  similarly  provided,  but  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  any  such  statutes  in  any 
other  States  in  the  country,  and  also  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  construction  of  the  Post-Office  building  here  several  men  lost  their  lives.  Two 
men,  to  my  own  knowledge,  fell  from  iron  girders  in  that  structure  to  their  death 
below.  There  was  a  network  of  iron  with  a  single  board  at  a  dizzy  height,  and 
those  men  had  to  perform  their  labor  walking  along  on  a  single  board.  It  was  con- 
tract work,  and  the  supervising  architect  notified  the  contractor  of  the  fact  that 
this  was  dangerous  and  requested  him  to  have  suitlable  covering  over  those  places 
so  that  the  men  would  not  fall  through,  and  the  reply  that  he  made  upon  one 
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occasion  was  that  his  contract  did  not  require  him  to  do  anything  of  the  kind  and 
it  wonid  incnr  an  extra  expense,  and  the  resnlt  of  it  was  that  three  men  fell  to 
their  death  simply  becanse  there  was  no  law  which  made  it  a  misdemeanor  and 
held  this  contractor  resx)onsible  for  the  loss  of  life  and  the  maiming  of  several 
other  men  upon  that  bnildin^.  Now,  concerning  steel-frame  constmction.  I 
have  here  a  pictnre  showing  a  job  that  was  put  np  by  the  Government — directly 
by  the  Gk)vemment.  This  shows  the  annex  of  the  Government  Printing  Office. 
Tliat  is  a  steel-frame  constmction.  Yon  see  what  secure  scaffolding  tney  had 
around  that  building.  Had  that  been  in  charge  of  a  contractor  he  would,  have 
constructed  that  amount  of  scaffolding  with  one-tenth  the  timber  that  is  in  the 
scaffolding  there,  thus  endangering  life.  In  the  construction  of  that  high  build- 
ing there  was  not  a  single  life  lost.  It  was  simpl^^  because  due  precaution  was 
taken,  though  there  was  no  law  compelling  those  in  charge  to  thus  secure  that 
end  at  all.    There  was  an  entire  absence  or  law  requiring  this  to  be  done. 

I  suggest  a  law.  Federal,  State,  and  municipal,  which  shall  provide  that  none 
but  union  labor  shall  be  employed  on  the  construction  of  public  work.  Now,  I 
know  this  involves  a  legal  question  whether  it  is  constitutional  or  not.  That  has 
been  discussed  over  and  over  again  by  the  courts.  I  may  state  that  as  to  the 
decisions  of  the  courts  relative  to  this  matter  in  several  instances  there  has 
been  a  different  opinion  with  the  judiciary.  We  ask  this  because  it  is  a  fact  that 
union  labor  is  more  proficient  than  nonunion  labor.  A  building  can  be  con- 
structed better  if  constructed  by  men  belonging  to  labor  organizations.  This 
is  a  fact  that  has  been  demonstrated  over  and  over  again.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated in  this  city  recently  by  the  report  of  the  subcommittee  of  the  school  trus- 
tees. All  that  work  of  which  they  complain  was  constructed  by  nonunion  work- 
men. Nonunion  worlonen  are  cheap  workmen,  and  therefore  they  are  inefficient 
workmen. 

We  also  require  an  efficient  8-hour  law.  Mr.  Gardner  knows  something  of  this 
legislation.  He  heard  enough  of  that  during  the  discussion  of  the  8-hour  bill,  as 
he  was  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Labor.  He  is  aware  that  it  was 
maintained  by  every  one  who  appeared  before  that  committee  in  favor  of  the 
law,  which  failed  of  passage  in  the  Senate  last  session  of  Congress,  that  we  all 
recognized  the  fact,  and  it  has  been  abundantly  demonstrated,  that  the  8-hour 
law  which  is  now  in  force  is  not  an  efficient  law,  that  it  is  evaded  and  violated 
time  and  again,  and  for  that  reason  we  ask  and  I  believe  the  organized  labor  of 
this  country  are  unanimouslv  in  favor  of  an  efficient  8-hour  law.  I  will  state  that 
the  States  of  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming  have  State  8-hour  laws  which  are  very 
effective. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Applied  to  public  works?— A.  Public  works  in  the  State, 
yes.  Connecticut  has  an  8-hour  law  which  is  applied  generally,  excepting  those 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits:  also  Illinois,  Wisconsin.  There  is,  however,  an 
exception  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  also  Missouri,  which  really  makes  the  law 
ineffectual  because  it  provides  that  you  can  work  10  hours,  12  hours,  or  15  hours 
if  you  care  to  do  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think  organized  labor,  or  labor  generally,  suffered  any  calamity  by 
the  failure  of  the  bill  which  was  reported  to  the  Senate? — A.  Yes;  it  was  regarded 
by  the  organized  labor  of  this  country  as  being  the  most  important  legislation 
tnat  was  ever  introduced  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  as  affecting  the 
material  interests  of  the  labor  of  this  country. 

Q.  As  it  was  reported  to  the  Senate? — ^A.  No;  as  it  was  passed  by  the  House. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  asked.  Do  you  believe  organized  labor  suffered  any  calamity 
by  the  failure  of  that  Irill  in  the  shape  it  was  reported  in  the  Senate? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhar.)  Was  not  the  old  law  as  it  stood  better  than  this  law 
as  amended? — A.  Yes;  that  is,  the  emergency  clause  of  the  old  law  covered  more 
cases  and  gave  the  men  working  under  the  8-hour  law  better  security  than  would 
have  been  under  the  law  as  shaped  to  be  passed  by  the  Senate,  as  amended  by  the 
Senate.  The  old  8-hour  law  was  deficient  in  the  emergency  clause.  I  myself 
have  had  exx>erience  in  several  prosecutions  of  parties,  which  always  resulted  in 
our  defeat,  because  the  Government  superintendent  having  control  or  charge  of 
the  work  would  permit  what  we  considered  to  be  violations  of  the  law,  would 
permit  a  contractor  to  work  his  men  longer  than  8  hours;  and  when  he  was 
arraigned  before  the  court,  all  that  was  necessary  was  for  this  Government  super- 
intendent to  declare  to  the  court  that  it  was  a  case  of  emergency,  and  that 
settled  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  This  other  law  then  put  all  the  emergencies  in  his  dis- 
cretion and  he  did  not  have  to  go  to  the  trouble  to  go  in  the  courts? — ^A.  Indeed, 
we  could  not  prosecute  anyone  tnat  appealed  to  him;  he  could  say:  Gentlemen, 
this  goes;  it  was  an  emergency. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Would  it  not  be  reasonable  to  leave  something  to  the 
discretion  of  the  men  who  are  carrying  on  buildings  or  jobs? — ^A.  Not  any  more 
so,  I  think,  if  involving  a  question  of  law  and  the  conduct  of  the  individual,  I  pre- 
sume, than  it  would  be  for  the  law  which  defines  an  offense,  and  leave  it  to  my 
discretion  to  decide  whether  I  have  committed  that  offense  or  not. 

Q.  Would  you  not  leave  some  leeway,  some  discretioi^  to  the  superintendents 
and  heads  of  departments? — ^A.  No;  x>ositively  not. 

Q.  As  a  builder  or  contractor,  at  times  when  it  would  be  almost  necessarj^  that 
he  have  discretion,  there  should  be  an  emergency  clause? — ^A.  There  was  in  the 
bill  an  emergency  clause,  and  this  clause  denned  an  emergency.  This  was  one 
clause  of  the  bill  which  was  amended.  This  clause  of  the  bill  as  it  i>a88ed  the 
House  defined  an  emergency.  You  see  the  old  bill  leaves  it  at  the  discretion  of 
whoever  is  in  charge  to  decide  what  the  emergency  is.  This  bill  referred  to 
defined  the  emergency.  It  stated  under  what  conoitions  the  men  could  be  worked 
loneer  than  8  hours.  In  the  Senate  that  was  stricken  out  and  left  the  emergencv 
at  tne  discretion  and  the  decision  of  the  head  of  the  department  under  which  work 
was  being  done.  That  was  unnecessary.  The  law  could  have  defined  the 
emergency. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Do  you  know  the  object  of  putting  in  the 
amendment  you  are  mentioning,  leaving  the  emergency  with  the  head  of  the 
department? — A.  I  understood  it  was  admitted  to  be  a  compromise  between  the 
advocates  of  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  and  those  who  opposed  the  bill  as  it 
passed  the  House.  I  knew  the  objections  were  laid  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  and  great  stress  was  laid  ux>on  this  emergency  clause. 
They  desired  very  much  that  this  emergency  clause  be  stricken  from  the  bill,  and 
I  presume  that  it  was  rather  in  the  spirit  of  a  compromise. 

Q.  The  compromise  that  destroyed  the  measure,  that  is  the  nearest  you  are 
aware  what  the  object  was? — A.  Yes. 

Another  important  matter:  In  many  of  the  States  there  are  laws  providing 
for  boards  of  arbitration;  in  California,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, Texas,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming.  Of  course,  it  is  only  provided  for 
voluntary  arbitration.  I  think  the  defects  of  the  laws  are  smular;  I  have 
read  them  all;  the  statement  of  one  is  the  statement  of  all— that  is,  it  provides 
there  shall  be  appointed,  upon  application  of  a  majority  of  the  employers  or  the 
employees,  a  board,  which  shall  assemble  and  examine  witnesses  and  shall  decide 
the  question  at  issue.  Then  it  is  provided  that  the  decision  of  this  board  shall  be 
final  if  so  agreed  upon  between  the  parties  who  have  submitted  to  the  matter  and 
if  also  agreed  upon  previous  to  being  submitted  to  the  board  that  they  will  abide 
by  its  decision;  if  it  is  not  thus  agreed  to  by  the  decision  of  the  board,  the  law 
provides  that  it  will  hold  good  for  6  months  m  some  instances  and  within  90  days 
if  notice  is  given  by  either  party  who  are  not  satisfied  with  the  decision  of  the 
board  of  arbitration,  it  will  terminate  at  a  certain  period  after  the  90  days' 
notification.  Of  course,  such  arbitration  as  that  really  don't  amount  to  anything; 
there  have  been  in  these  States  that  have  provided  for  these  boards,  freauent 
strikes  and  discord  growing  out  of  the  labor  claims  and  labor  troubles,  ana  the 
board  of  arbitration  has  been  unable  to  amicably  adjust  these  matters. 

Q.  You  speak  of  voluntary  arbitration;  are  you  in  favor  of  any  other  kind  of 
labor  arbitration? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  other,  compulsory? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  are  you  going  to  enforce  it?  What  plan  have  you? — ^A.  How  do  you 
enforce  a  law  that  ^^uires  an  individual  to  do  certain  things? 

Q.  That  can  not  iMtai  answer  to  that. — A.  Attach  a  penalty  thereto. 

Q.  Imposed  upon  whom? — A.  Imposed  upon  both;  who  will  not  submit  to  an 
equitable  decision. 

<^.  If  the  laborer  won't  go  to  work  in  obedience  to  the  findings  of  arbitration, 
which  was  agreed  to,  you  propose  to  punish  him? — A.  I  propose  to  do  this:  Under- 
stand, I  propose  that  the  law  of  compulsory  arbitration  shall  be  based  ux>on  the 
very  principle  that  enables  him  or  enables  some  one  else  to  force  him  into  a  court 
of  equity  and  force  him  to  abide  by  the  decision  in  the  court  of  equity. 

Q.  You  would  apply  that  to  labor? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  know  of  a  labor  union  in  America  that  advo- 
cates compulsory  arbitration? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  that  have  ever  expressed 
themselves  upon  that  matter,  but  I  do  know  that  some  of  the  members  of  labor 
organizations  who  have  given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  this  question  are  inclined 
to  favor,  not  a  drastic  law,  but  are  inclined  to  favor  a  departure  from  the  spirit  of 
the  acts  which  have  established  these  voluntary  arbitration  boards  in  the  States, 
to  make  it  obligatory  or  binding  to  some  extent;  not  radically  infringing  upon  the 
hberties  of  the  citizens,  but  by  which  equitable  d^ision  can  be  enforced. 
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Q.  (By  Bepresentative  Gardner.)  What  I  mean  is  this:  Assnme  that  I  am  rtm- 
ning  a  little  brewery  in  which  are  employed  10  men;  thev  strike  for  an  advance  of 
20  per  cent  in  their  wages;  say  they  won't  work  for  any  less.  We  are  brought  to 
arbitration  nnder  the  compulsory  arbitration  act  into  the  conrt  of  eqnity,  as  yon 
said,  and  their  decree  is  that  they  shall  go  to  work  at  an  advance  of  10  per  cent. 
Now,  we  are  in  the  conrt  of  eqnity,  as  yon  pnt  it.  These  people  agreed  to  some- 
thing, and  are  held  to  special  performance;  the  men  decline;  say  they  won't  work 
for  less  than  20  per  cent;  they  say  they  won't  go  to  work.  Finfdly ,  there  is  nothing 
that  can  be  reacned.  The  remedy  in  such  cases,  in  such  performance,  is  contempt 
of  court,  imprisonment;  that  applies  to  both  parties.  That  is  the  logical  and,  at 
the  present  oay,  the  necessary  end  of  arbitration.  Is  that  what  you  mean? — A. 
Of  course;  I  understand  that;  that  you  can  not  force  a  damage  on  these  people  at 
all.    If  there  was  compulsory  arbitration,  xmderstand,  it  would  have  to  be  sup- 

Slemented  with  wholesome  laws  with  reference  to  enforcement,  defining  the 
nties  of  this  board  of  arbitration. 

Q.  That  is  aU  true,  but  the  necessary  ultimate  is  the  decision  or  obedience,  is  it 
not?— A.  That  is  not  it. 

(J.  Are  we  willing  to  go  this  far?— A.  Of  course,  there  would  be  considered  in 
this  matter  submitted  to  this  court  of  equity,  we  will  say,  or  whatever  board  it 
may  be.  the  question  of  the  men  working  in  the  brewery,  as  you  presumed,  and 
their  wajs^es  are  20  per  cent  less  than  the  others  employed  in  the  other  breweries 
in  the  city  of  Washington.  I  would  presume  when  they  made  a  demand  for  20 
per  cent,  all  things  considered  as  being  equal,  that  an  equitable  decision  would 
grant  these  people  20  per  cent. 

Q.  Suppose  one  of  two  things  there:  They  demand  25,  or  they  quit;  it  was 
decreed  15;  then  follow  it  on  until  we  come  to  the  end. — A.  I  will  follow  it  on;  if 
they  are  not  subject  to  any  pecuniary  damage  from  these  decrees,  then  it  should 
be  unlawful  for  any  other  organization,  combination,  or  individual  to  enter  into 
anv  arrangement  by  which  this  firm  could  evade  the  decision  of  the  board  of 
arbitration,  give  them  no  moral  supx)ort  whatever  in  this  matter;  it  could  be  at 
least  done  to  that  extent. 

S.  That  is  to  this  firm?— A.  To  the  firm,  yes. 
.  What  would  you  do  to  the  men? — ^A.  You  could  do  nothing  to  the  men  save 
that  any  effort  on  behalf  of  these  men  could  be  declared  as  being  illegal. 

Q.  We  have  to  assume  that  you  could  collect  pecuniary  damage  from  the  firm, 
because  their  property  is  there;  but  now  as  to  the  men.  the  men  refuse  to  abide 
by  the  award,  whiat  is  the  penalty  to  be  imposed  upon  them? — ^A.  The  same  pen- 
alty could  be  imposed  upon  them.  If  you  remember,  at  the  beginning  of  my 
examination  the  question  was  asked  me  if  I  favored  incorporation  of  trades  organ- 
izations. I  said  1  did,  if  they  are  constituted  under  the  law  in  the  collective 
capacity  as  an  organization,  and  have  the  same  privilege  before  the  law  in  the 
courts  that  corporations  or  firms  have. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Katchford).  Are  you  or  are  you  not  aware  of  certain  laws  being 
enacted  in  some  States — the  State  of  New  York,  for  instance — ^which  provides 
that  building  material,  even  though  it  is  shipped  from  another  State,  must  be 
prepared  for  construction  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  in  the  State  in  which  the 
Duild^g  is  going  to  be  erected,  and  I  believe  further  provides  that  it  shall  be 
erected  oy  home  labor;  does  it  not? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  regard  such  a  law? — ^A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  really ;  there  are 
several  phases  in  connection  with  that  question  that  would  require  my  consider- 
ation; while  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  New  York  people  if  that  work  was  to  be 
constructed  in  New  York,  if  in  Washington  it  would  not  be  a  very  good  thing 
for  the  Washington  people;  it  deprives  them  of  that  labor  and  that  much  work; 
now,  in  that  instance  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  workmen  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  but  not  for  the  idle  workmen  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Now,  to  go  back  to  this  compulsory  arbi- 
tration. We  make  the  supposition  of  a  contract  in  Buffalo — a  contractor  in  Har- 
risburg  doing  it  at  reduced  wages — ^first  it  would  be  naturally  within  the  option 
of  the  Harrisourg  union  to  make  a  contract,  would  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  matter  of  whether  the  Harrisburg  union  should  contract  for  work  in 
Buffalo,  or  the  Buffalo  union  for  work  in  Cincinnati  would  be  a  matter  of  regula- 
tion in  the  order,  would  it  not? — A.  Yes;  at  both  ends. 

Q.  If  they  found  they  were  injuring  themselves  in  that  way  they  would  declare 
it?— A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  In  case  a  contractor  making  his  agreement  for  labor  with  the  labor  union, 
incorporated  ae  in  the  one  which  you  nave  supposed,  and  being  responsible  in 
damages — ^that  is,  the  union  being  responsible  for  damages  in  its  violations — is  it 
your  opinion,  from  what  you  know  of  the  laboring  ihen  of  the  country,  that  the 
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union  could  rely  upon  its  members  to  carry  out  its  contracts  implicitly,  so  as  not 
to  involve  it  for  mone^  liability  and  damages?— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  It  is  not  your  opinion  that  the  men  would  so  injure  the  funds  of  the  union, 
by  failing  to  cany  out  its  agreement  so  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  the  union  to 
have  legal  remedies  against  its  members? — ^A.  No;  I  believe  in  our  labor  organi- 
zations in  this  country  there  is  enough  honesty  and  intelligence  to  hold  in  abey- 
ance those  who  would  violate.  Relative  to  this  Harrisburg  contractor,  permit  me 
to  state  that  if  this  building  was  to  be  constructed  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  it  is  the 
first  duty  of  the  organization  in  the  city  of  Buffalo  to  require,  if  they  possibly 
can,  the  owners  oi  that  building  in  Buffalo  to  have  specified  in  contract 
that  this  building  shall  onlv  be  constructed  hy  local  imion  labor.  Do  you  under- 
stand? This  works  at  botn  ends.  Now,  this  being  a  responsible  contractor, 
taking  the  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  building  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  he 
knows  ti^e  terms  of  this  contract,  and  therefore  he  could  not  enter  into  a  contract 
to  bring  men  from  Harrisburg.  A  job  is  being  constructed  tmder  precisely  these 
stipulations,  where  the  G^rge  Fuller  Company,  of  Chicago,  is  working  men  in 
Baltimore,  and  it  is  so  understood  by  the  terms  of  that  contract — which  ]provides 
that  none  but  local  union  labor  shall  oe  used  in  the  construction  of  that  building — 
if  it  comes  here  it  employs  local  union  labor.  The  wages,  as  between  union 
bricklayers  in  Baltimore  and  Washington,  is  nine  hours,  $3.50,  for  the  union  brick- 
layer in  Baltimore,  and  eight  hours,  $4  a  day,  for  the  bricklayer  in  Washington. 
This  is  agreed  to  between  the  building  committee  of  this  nnn  and  the  Fuller 
Company.  It  is  understood,  8X)ecifically  understood,  that  no  one  but  local  union 
labor  shall  be  employed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Can  Baltimore  union  bricklayers  who  are  members  of 
your  organization  bring  their  cards  to  Washington,  deposit  them  in  your  organiza- 
tion, and  get  work  here? — ^A.  Undoubtedly;  that  does  not  affect  trade,  you  know; 
that  is  simply  maintaining  the  principle  of  the  National  Union. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  order  in  Buffalo  to  wait  upon  the  owner  with  the  request  that  he 
employ  only  local  union  men? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  The  hypothesis,  stated  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  is  that  after  making  that  stipulation 
he  IS  still  under  the  same  obligation  about  violating  it.  I  simply  want  to  get  at 
the  facts.  You  said  that  Washington,  being  a  $4  8-hour,  and  Baltimore  a  9-hour 
$3.50  day  system,  the  union  man  from  Baltimore  may  come  to  Washington  and 
deposit  nis  card  and  go  to  work  on  a  union  job.  At  what  wages? — ^A.  At  our 
wages;  that  would  be  forcing  our  wages  down,  if  we  i)ermitted  a  man  to  go  out  at 
$3.50. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Before  passing  the  question  of  incorporation  I 
would  like  to  ask  a  question  or  two:  Have  you  ever  given  any  consideration  to 
any  other  plan  that  seems  feasible  to  you  by  which  unions  could  be  incorporated 
without  a  capitalized  stock? — ^A.  No;  in  considering  that  question  I  have  not 
thought  it  was  necessary  to  capitalize  trade-union  organizations.  You  are  aware, 
as  most  of  us  are  who  are  connected  with  labor  organizations,  that  our  capitsd 
is  generally  derived  from  assessments,  and  it  is  T)erfectly  feasible  in  case  of  breach 
of  contract  on  the  part  of  labor  organizations  to  impose  assessments  upon  its  mem- 
bership to  meet  dama^  liability  involved  by  the  breach  of  contract,  and  that  can 
be  done  without  having  a  dollar  of  capital,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  in  the 
treasury  of  the  body  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  Let  us  reason  that  out.  Have  you  ever  taken  into  account  the  great  difficulty 
that  might  be  experienced  in  asking  perhaps  90  per  cent  of  your  organization — now 
take  that  as  a  criterion — ^to  pay  damages  tor  contract  on  the  part  of  10  per  cent  of 
your  members.  Do  you  not  believe  that  is  the  great  obstacle  against  incorporation 
of  trades  unions,  if  we  base  our  claims  for  incorporation  upon  our  money  liability? — 
A.  Yes;  but  I  understand  that  labor  unions  or  labor  organizations  will  not  be 
compelled  by  law  to  become  an  incorporated  body,  and  it  is  optional  with  this  body 
whether  they  shall  be  incorporated  or  not. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  of  the  national  body? — ^A.  National  or  local  body.  It  may 
be  a  local  organization.  Now,  if  I  may  cite,  for  instance,  my  organization,  the 
bricklayers'  union— now,  if  the  bricklayers'  union  decides  that  it  wffl  take  out  arti- 
cles of  incorporation,  that  it  will  become  an  incorporated  body,  it  is  understood 
that  when  it  does  so  it  assumes  all  the  responsibility  at  law;  but  I  certainly 
have  a  sufficient  opinion  of  the  honesty  and  intelligence  of  my  body — ^though  quite 
a  large  one,  over  400  men — ^to  believe  that  the  majority  of  that  organization,  at 
least,  after  having  agreed  to  become  incorporated,  places  itself  in  that  position ' 
independent  of  the  consideration  that  it  agi'eed  to  meet  any  responsibihty  thatj 
was  incurred  because  of  breach  of  contract.  ^ 

9.  I  have  no  doubt  in  that  case ;  but  compare  that  condition  to  the  national  trades 
union,  for  instance;  that  is,  hundreds  of  local  unions  throughout  the  country  in 
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almost  every  State.  When  that  national  trades  union  incorporates  they  place 
every  local  nnion  and  every  member  amenable  to  the  law  even  thongh  there  are 
States  between  them  and  their  national  bodies.  Do  yon  say  that  is  a  very  different 
condition? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  I  am  not  favoring  incorporation  nnder  that  condition 
at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Did  yon  state  the  nmnerical  strength  of  the  National 
Bmlding  Trades  Council? — ^A.  No;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Have  vou  the  approximate  now?— A.  Perhaps  Brother  Healy  can;  heisvice-1 
president  or  the  body. 

Mr.  Healt.  I  presume  about  75,000. 

<^.  Are  not  all  other  legitimate  organizations  in  this  country  embraced  in~^the 
unions  that  are  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  the  National 
Building  Trades  Ck>uncil?— A.  No;  the  bricklayers,  my  national  organization, 
the  national  orgaoization  of  Brother  Healy's. 

Q.  Ton  are  affiliated  with  the  National  Building  Trades  Council?— A.  Not  nation- 
ally, but  locally;  but  nationally  the  bricklayers  national  organization  is  not  affili 
atei  with  the  National  Building  Trades  Council;  neither  with  the  Americaa 
Federation  of  Labor.    At  the  last  convention,  held  in  Hertford,  Conn. ,  last  Janu 
ary,  it  was  agreed  to  submit  the  matter  to  referendum  vote  throughout  the  coun- 
try whether  we  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 


Washington,  D.  C,  April  17, 1899, 

TE8TIM0NT  OF  MB.  JOHN  x.  HEALT, 

First  General  Vice-President  National  Builaing  Trades  Council  of  America. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  convened  at  11  a.  m.,  Monday, 
April  17, 1899,  /ice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding,  Mr.  John  P.  Healy,  first  general 
vice-president  National  Building  Trades  Council  of  America,  appeared  and 
testined. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Faequhar.)  You  are  a  member  of  the  bricklayers'  union,  are  you 
not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  lon^  have  you  worked  at  the  business? — ^A.  About  23  years. 

Q.  The  bricklayers'  union  is  not  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor? — ^A.  Not  nationally,  but  locally  it  is. 

Q.  How  many  members  have  you  in  that  union,  in  the  national  body? — ^A. 
Approximately  about  30,0<30  in  the  National  Bricklayers'  Union. 

Q-  What  are  your  initiation  dues? — ^A.  There  are  no  uniform  initiation  dues, 
but  the  initiation  dues  for  the  local  union  here  are  |15. 

Q.  Have  you  monthly  or  annual  dues? — ^A.  We  have  monthly  dues  of  25  cents 
per  member.    We  have  also  a  death  benefit  attached  to  the  organization. 

Q.  Have  you  anjr  national  fund  either  for  benefits  or  strike  purposes? — A.  In 
the  natioufd  organization  they  have  an  emergency  fund.  I  do  not  know  just 
about  what  the  amount  is  now;  they  have  got  a  large  fund  as  an  emergency  fund, 
in  case  of  strike,  in  the  national  association. 

2.  Have  you  had  any  use  for  that  fimd  lately ?--A.  Not  in  the  last  7  or  8  years. 
.  We  are  to  understand  that  your  trade  is  somewhat  free  from  strikes? — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  How  is  that  brought  about? — A.  It  has  been  brought  about  by  the  system 
adopted  of  arbitration  and  conciliation,  by  using  good,  sound,  logical,  and  busi- 
ness methods.  I  might  state  that  in  the  citv  of  Washington  here,  where  we  have 
no  political  or  social  influence,  that  this  local  organization  of  the  bricklayers  is  one 
of  the  strongest  in  the  international  union,  and  all  they  have  accomplished  has  been 
through  the  force  of  their  organization  and  through  good,  cool,  conservative 
action  on  the  part  of  its  members  individually  and  collectively. 

Q.  You  have  appealed  more,  then,  always  to  local  arbitration  instead  of  State 
arbitration? — ^A.  Yes.  There  is  a  system  we  adopted  here  by  which  we  approach 
the  prospective  builders  before  they*build,  and  appoint  committees  to  wait  upon 
them,  and  by  doing  so,  and  talking  the  matter  over  beforehand,  we  avoid  having 
any  trouble  when  the  building  is  in  course  of  construction. 

(}.  How  long  has  this  local  trades  council  been  in  existence? — ^A.  It  has  been  in 
existence  about  6  years. 

Q.  All  the  trades  in  that  council  stand  on  the  same  footing;  it  does  not  matter 
about  the  size  of  membership  of  each  trade,  they  are  entitled  to  have  delegates, 
are  they  not? — ^A.  They  are  entitled  to  the  same  representation. 
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Q.  That  is,  yon  have  a  trade  representation  instead  of  a  numerical  representa- 
tion?— ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Are  yon  a  native  of  this  place? — ^A.  Yes;  bom  and 
lived  here  nearly  all  my  life. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  the  system  of  payment  in  this  city? — ^A.  The 
general  system  is  weekly  pay. 

Q.  As  long  as  yon  have  oeen  a  member  of  the  organization  here,  has  that  been 
the  custom? — A.  That  has  been  the  general  custom.  There  have  been  occasions 
when  there  has  been  a  biweekly  pay.  Often  in  the  winter  or  shorter  seasons  that 
system  is  adopted  because  of  the  broken  time  that  is  made,  especiaU^^  in  outside 
building  business,  among  bricklayers  especially.  On  account  of  the  inclemency 
of  weather,  etc.,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  oroken  time,  and  where  there  is  a  num- 
ber of  men  employed  it  is  quite  a  job  to  make  up  the  time  every  week.  In  former 
years  in  the  short  season — ^that  is,  the  winter  season— employers  would  adopt  the 
oi weekly  pay;  at  present  a  weekly  pa^  is  the  rule,  and  the  cause  for  adopting 
this  weeKly  pay  was  to  force  irresponsible  contractors  out  of  the  business — x)eopIe 
who  have  been  doing  a  lot  of  shoddy  work  about  town.  There  are  men  ^vimo 
engage  in  the  business  of  contracting  without  any  capital  at  all,  and  they  are 
depending  upon  having  the  construction  of  a  building  proceed  to  a  certain  point, 
so  that  they  can  make  a  draw,  and  unless  they  reach  that  point  they  are  not  in 
financial  position  themselves  to  pay  the  men  off  by  the  week.  We  have  suffered 
through  tne  manipulations  of  this  Idnd  of  contractors,  and  we  foxmd  it  necessary 
to  adopt  a  weekly  pay,  and  that  has,  in  a  large  measure,  driven  that  kind  of  con- 
tractors out  of  the  business  and  thrown  the  work  into  the  hands  of  those  men 
who  are  responsible  and  have  standing  and  are  able  to  pay  their  men  either  weekly 
or  at  any  o&er  time;  and  I  believe  it  has  resulted  in  good, not  only  to  the  bona 
fide  contractors,  but  to  the  journeymen  and  the  builders  and  the  pubUc  in  general. 

Q.  Have  you  a  pretty  reasonable  mechanics'  lien  law  in  the  District? — A.  I  can 
not  say  that  we  have.  We  are  supposed  to  have  a  lien  law,  but  I  never  knew  of 
the  lien  law  being  made  effective  so  far  as  the  collection  of  wages  was  concerned. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  portion  of  the  men  in  the  building  trades  are 
members  of  your  trade  unions  here  in  Washington? — ^A.  I  presume  aoout  80  per 
cent. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  as  high  as  that? — ^A.  Well,  I  believe  so.  Of  course  in  some 
trades  they  are  more  organized  than  they  are  in  others.  I  believe  it  would  aver- 
age about  80  per  cent.    In  my  particular  craft  it  would  average  more  than  that. 

Q.  You  have  practical  control  in  the  building  operations  in  the  city?^A.  My 
particular  craft  controls  it.  The  bricklayers'  union  controls  it  entirely,  so  far  as 
their  particular  craft  is  concerned. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  are  the  relations  of  organized  labor  trades  to 
nonunion  labor? — A.  We  are  opposed  to  them  as  a  matter  of  principle,  and  we 
use  every  arg^iment  that  we  can  to  induce  them  to  become  organized. 

Q.  Come  into  your  organization? — A.  Come  into  the  organization;  and  we  offer 
them  the  logical  inducements  to  do  so.  I  might  say,  right  here,  what  might  be 
considered  a  remarkable  thing;  it  is  a  fact,  nevertheless:  That  in  the  past  8  or  4 
years  of  general  depression,  felt  in  this  city  just  as  much,  and  maybe  more  so,  than 
elsewhere,  we  have  had  a  greater  addition  to  the  membership  of  the  bricklayers' 
union  than  we  had  in  the  two  years  previous  to  that,  in  good  times. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  that? — A.  I  account  for  that  by  the  fact  that  those 
who  remained  outside  of  the  pale  of  the  organization  were  forced  by  their  own 
exi)erience  to  see  that  it  was  to  their  benefit  to  ally  themselves  with  the  brick- 
layers' union,  if  only  from  purely  selfish  motives.  We  have  in  the  city  here  the 
associated  chai'ities  and  otner  organizations  of  that  kind.  Representatives  of 
our  organization  have  waited  on  the  management  of  these  different  charities  and 
notified  them  that  should  any  one  claiming  to  be  a  member  of  the  bricklayers' 
union  apply  for  aid  to  their  organization  that  he  be  referred  to  the  or^nization 
of  his  craft;  and  I  know  in  some  cases  where  people  claimed  to  be  union  brick- 
layers and  applied  to  the  associated  charities  for  aid  they  were  referred  to  the 
union,  to  which  they  did  not  belong;  consequently  they  aid  not  receive  the  aid 
they  would  have  received  had  they  oeen  members.  During  the  first  year  of  the 
depression  (I  think  it  was)  $1,000  was  appropriated  out  of  the  treasury  of  the 
bricklayers'  union  alone  to  aid  its  indigent  members.  Two  hundred  dollars  of 
that  fund  was  turned  back  into  the  treasury,  after  relievmg  all  of  those  who 
applied  for  relief. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Do  the  members  of  your  organization  refuse  to  work 
with  nonunion  bricklayers? — A.  Absolutely,  with  the  exception  of  Government 
work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  you  not  give  a  nonunion  man  the  alternative,  if 
he  seeks  employment  on  one  of  the  buildings  that  is  being  constructed  by  the 
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members  of  vour  organization,  of  joining  the  nnion?— A.  Certainly;  that  is  the 
first  proposition  we  make  to  him. 

(2-  Then  if  he  comes  alonff  and  wants  a  job  of  work,  and  men  are  needed,  if  he 
joins  the  nnion  there  is  a  joo  for  him?— A.  Certainly. 

Q.  There  are  no  objections  to  it? — ^A.  No.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the  organiza- 
tion— ^to  get  all  of  those  ontside  of  the  pale  of  the  or^nization  in;  and  I  oelieve 
the  bailoung  trades  unions  offer  better  and  larger  inducements  for  people  to 
become  affiUated  than  other  unions  do.  I  know  the  bricklayers  do.  While  we 
have  an  initiation  fee,  as  I  stated,  of  $15,  if  a  man  comes  along  (of  course  we 
know  a  man  tramping  through  the  countty  is  not  liable  to  have  $15  in  his  pocket, 
he  would  not  be  tramping  if  he  had)  we  mvite  him  to  become  a  member  of  the 
organization.  Of  course  we  can  not  demand  that  that  man  pay  $15.  We  have  a 
law  that  reMjuires  a  member  of  the  executive  committee— the  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  is  the  man  who  gives  this  man  a  certificate  to  work  on — ^to  collect 
$5  for  the  certificate.  The  man  is  no  more  liable  to  have  $5  than  $15,  but  it  is 
left  to  the  jud^ient  and  discretion  of  the  member  of  the  executive  committee 
whether  he  wiU  give  him  the  certificate  and  run  chances  of  his  coming  up  and 
paying.  I  believe  in  a  few  cases  we  have  lost  on  it.  If  at  the  next  meeting  night 
oe  re^rts  he  is  not  able  to  pay  the  sum  additional  to  fill  out  his  initiation  fee,  the 
time  is  extended,  or  we  allow  him  to  x>ay  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  a  day  for  the  days 
he  is  employed.    Days  he  is  not  employed  he  does  not  pay  anything. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  the  rates  of  wages  x>aid  now  in  this  city  greater 
thiui  they  were  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago? — ^A.  They  are  not  greater  than  they  were 
ten  years  ago,  but  they  are  greater  than  they  were  fifteen  years  ago. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  working  under  the  shorter  nours  oay? — A.  I  think 
since  1890. 

Q.  Are  you  getting  the  same  rate  of  wages  now  as  you  did  under  the  long 
hours? — ^A.  We  are  getting  the  same  pro  rata  per  hour.  We  are  getting  50  cents 
an  hour.  We  are  now  working  for  $4  per  day  of  8  hours.  I  want  to  say  that  during 
that  interval  the  demand  has  mcreased  the  wages.  There  has  been  an  increase  of 
wages  during  some  times  where  the  men  were  called  for,  up  to  $5.50  a  day.  Still 
the  standardof  wages  remained  at  $4. 

Q.  What  arrangements  have  you  in  your  by-laws  for  overtime? — A.  The  con- 
stitution requires  that  for  overtime  we  are  to  receive  50  x>er  cent  additional;  that 
is,  75  cents  an  hour. 

Q.  Many  occasions  of  overtime? — ^A.  No.  The  cases  of  overtime  are  very  few, 
on  account  of  this  50  per  cent  additional  that  is  required. 

Q.  Is  there  much  desire  on  the  part  of  your  membership  to  have  overtime? — ^A. 
Ko;  there  is  no  desire  whatever. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  idea  of  the  National  Building  Trades  Council  as  to  a 
shorter  work  day? — ^A.  That  is  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  National 
Bmlding  Trades  Council;  in  favor  of  a  shorter  work  day. 

Q.  Eight  hours? — ^A.  To  8  hours  for  the  present,  and,  as  Mr.  Spohn  has  said,  6 
hours  in  the  future. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfori>.)  Why  do  you  believe  the  hours  of  labor  should  be 
reauced  to  8  and  from  8  to  6?— A.  So  as  to  give  every  man  a  chance;  every  man 
that  wishes  to  work  or  wants  to  work,  give  him  a  chance  to  do  so.  We  find  that 
by  a  few  working  long  hours  it  causes  a  great  many  to  walk  around  who  are  not 
able  to  secure  employment;  and  here  in  late  years,  in  addition  to  that,  we  have 
had  labor-saving  machinery  introduced,  which  displaces  a  number  of  men,  and 
we  feel  as  a  result  of  the  long  hours,  and  more  especiaUy  the  result  of  this  labor- 
saving  machinery,  that  if  we  want  to  live  we  must  reduce  our  hours  of  labor.  I 
believe  that  in  the  future — ^I  could  not  say  how  far  in  the  future— the  hours  will 
be  reduced  to  6. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  believe,  as  an  economic  proposition,  that  the  hours  of 
labor  should  be  reduced  in  prox>ortion  to  our  abihty  to  supply  our  needs  under 
these  new  inventions? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  exactly  what  I  mean. 

<).  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.  )  It  is  a  matter  of  common  complaint,  is  it  not,  that  the 
bricklayers  have  a  hard  and  fast  rule  with  respect  to  stint  work? — ^A.  Do  you 
mean  to  say,  is  there  a  law  to  that  effect  establisiied? 

Q.  Among  yourselves,  either  written  or  understood? — A.  How  many  brick  a 
man  shall  lay? 

Q.  Tes. — A.  I  never  heard  of  any  such  law  in  this  country.  I  have  heard  there 
is  a  law  of  that  kind  in  Great  Britain,  but  there  is  no  such  law  in  existence  in 
this  country  at  this  time. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  in  case  of  strikes  in  this  country,  Chicago  and  else- 
where, that  it  has  been  made  a  cry  on  the  part  of  the  contractors  and  others  that 
a  good  workman  could  not  get  the  benefit  of  the  work  he  did  because  slow  men 
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were  put  on  the  same  wall  with  him? — A.  I  must  confess  to  ignorance.  I  never 
heard  of  it.  In  the  interim  of  this  ten  years  I  speak  of,  dnrii^g  which  the  estab- 
lished wages  have  been  $4  a  day,  daring  that  interval  I,  myself,  have  received 
$5.50  a  day,  because  the  men  who  want  the  highest  class  of  workmen  are  willing 
to  "p&Y  an  advance  on  wages  to  secure  them;  and  we  all  know  some  men  have 
more  ability  to  produce  more  work,  and  produce  it  in  a  better  manner,  than 
others;  every  intelligent  man  recognizes  that.  The  bosses  recognize  the  fact  that 
if  they  want  the  best  man  they  must  offer  him  more  money. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  However  much  you  reduce  the  hours  per  day  of 
work,  will  not  that  same  selection  of  people — ^that  is,  those  who  are  good,  skilled 
workmen  would  get  the  labor,  where  perhaps  those  who  are  not  SKilled  work- 
men would  not  be  employed,  even  if  you  reduced  the  hours  of  labor  as  low  as  6 
hours  i)er  day?— A.  Naturally  any  man  who  employs  wants  to  get  the  best  return 
for  his  money,  and  he  will  certainly  employ  the  best.  I  am  speaking  especially  of 
the  bricklayers*  union.  The  requirements  for  membership  are  such  that  the  aver- 
age members  of  the  union  are  about  equally  skillful,  because* a  man  to  become  a 
member  of  the  organization  must  in  the  first  place  be  vouched  for  by  two  mem- 
bers in  good  standing  as  to  his  ability  as  a  competent  mechanic,  otherwise  he  can 
not  be  admitted,  except  he  be  admitted  with  the  understanding  that  he  be  rated 
according  to  his  ability.  We  have  men  in  our  organization  who  are  rated,  because 
we  know  th&t  they  are  not  competent  to  get  the  wages.  If  we  comx>el  them  to 
get  the  established  rate  of  wages  the  chances  are  they  would  be  walking  around 
one-third  of  the  time.  The  consequences  are  we  rate  them  according  to  their 
ability.    We  only  do  that  where  we  find  it  absolutely  necessary  to  do  so. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner. )  Up  to  this  time  you  have  only  done  that  as  to 
men  below  the  standard? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  You  think  there  is  a  probability  of  its  extending  to  other  men?  A  man 
below  the  standard  is  rated  below  the  standard;  a  man  who  is  knf>;jyn  to  be  above 
the  standard A.  A  man  known  to  be  above  the  standard  is  known  to  all.* 

8.  He  can  demand  it  and  get  it  anyhow? — ^A.  Yes. 
.  Then  this  is  a  sliding  scale.    You  have  a  level  wage,  and  those  below  if. are 
rated  according  to  ability,  and  those  above,  it  is  assumed,  can  demand  wages 
according  to  ability. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  that  what  you  said?— A.  I  said  a  man  to  become  a 
member  of  the  bricklayers'  union  must  be  vouched  for  by  one  or  two  members  in 
good  standing  testifying  to  his  ability;  that  unless  he  possessed  the  necessary 
qualifications  he  could  not  be  admitted  to  membership,  except  he  be  rated  according 
to  his  ability;  but  I  say  it  has  only  been  in  a  few  cases  where  it  has  been  found 
absolutely  necessary  to  rate  anyone.  I  do  not  believe  that  in  the  organization 
there  are  over  15  rated  men  now. 

Q.  Did  you  agree  to  this  iUustration  of  Mr.  Gardner's— that  there  was  a  certain 
standard,  and  men  above  that  standard  receive  higher  compensation  and  those 
below  it  receive  lower  compensation?— A.  No;  I  did  not  agree  to  that.  I  stated 
there  was  a  regular,  established  rate  of  wages. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  It  follows,  whether  you  agree  to  it  or  not. — 
A.  Not  exactly^;  because  there  was  an  established  rate  of  wages  in  the  first  place. 
If  a  man  apphes  for  admission  and  the  parties  who  propose  his  name  testify  he 
is  not  fitted  or  qualified  to  receive  the  established  rate  of  wages,  then  we  must 
regulate  his  x>ay  according  to  his  ability,  not  b^  the  established  rate. 

Q.  Now  you  have  one  or  two  men  in  the  union  that  you  rate;  you  know  thejr 
can  not  earn  that,  hence  you  rate  them.  They  drop  below  because  of  their  inferi- 
ority; and  it  has  also  been  stated  that  those  who  are  known  to  be  extraordinarily 
good  workmen  command  in  certain  cases  higher  wa^s,  as  you  yourself  have  com- 
manded $5.50. — ^A.  That  is  not  by  any  law  of  the  union. 

Q-  Certainly  not;  but  the  operation  is,  after  all,  to  CTade  wages  according  to 
ability? — ^A.  Yes.  First  we  establish  a  minimum,  and  then  get  as  much  more 
than  that  scale  as  we  can. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  When  you  have  received  the  high  rate  were  you 
working  at  the  same  time  and  on  the  same  building  with  othera  who  were  work- 
ing at  the  minimum  rate? — A.  Yes.  I  had  better  explain  that:  I  never  knew  of 
anyone  receiving  as  high  as  $5.50  a  day  except  pressed-brick  workmen.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  tell  you  the  difference  between  pressed-brick  work  and  rough-brick 
work.  It  has  always  been  the  custom,  until  the  last  couple  of  years,  for  those 
who  made  a  specialty  of  pressed-brick  work  to  receive  at  least  a  half  a  dollar  a  day 
more  than  those  who  worked  on  rough-brick  work.  That  has  always  been  the 
custom.    There  was  no  law  to  that  effect,  but  it  was  the  established  rule. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Is  that  still  the  custom?— A.  No;  it  is  not  the  cus- 
tom now.  In  fact  the  only  advantage  the  pressed-brick  layer  has  now  is  that,  as 
a  general  thing,  he  has  the  preference  of  employment. 
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Q.  What  are  your  mles  in  respect  to  apprenticeship?— A.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  to  read  the  constitution  of  the  bricklayers'  union  on  tiiat  matter. 
(Reads:) 

'*  Sbc.  1.  It  being  impossible  for  the  international  union  to  formulate  and  main- 
tain a  general  apprentice  law  within  its  jurisdiction,  it  hereby  grants  to  each 
subordinate  union  the  power  to  regulate  its  own  apprentice  laws,  subject  to  the 
following  restrictions  reserved  to  the  international  union,  and  to  be  enforced  by 
the  executive  ofBcer. 

'^  Sec.  2.  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  subordinate  unions  to  keep  a  correct  roll  of 
all  apprentices,  together  with  their  time  of  entering  upon  their  apprenticeship 
and  oiacharge  troia  the  same. 

*'  Sec.  8.  Should  any  employer  or  firm  suspend  or  give  up  business,  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  subordinate  union  to  provide  a  place  for  any  apprentices  that  may  be 
thrown  out  of  emplo^ent  and  desire  to  nnish  their  time,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  their  apprenticeship  they  shall,  if  found  competent,  be  entitled  to  journey- 
men's wages  upon  joining  a  union. 

**Sbc.  4.  Any  apprentice  leaving  his  employer  before  his  term  of  apprentice- 
ship expire  without  a  written  discharge  n-om  his  employer,  stating  cause,  etc., 
or  in  event  of  the  death  of  his  employer,  or  as  before  provided  in  section  2  of  this 
article^  shall  not  be  countenanced  bv  any  union  working  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  international  union,  nor  shall  he  be  allowed  to  work  with  members  of  said 
union.  £^h  and  every  apprentice  binding  himself  to  serve  a  stated  term  shall 
be  required  to  fill  his  contiact  with  his  employer  or  leave  the  business  entirely." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Have  you  aAything  further  to  say  about  the  shorter 
workday? — A.  No;  I  think  Mr.  Spohn  covered  that  case.  1  think  organized  labor 
has  gone  on  record  in  reference  to  that  matter. 

Q.  Are  all  your  local  bricklayers*  unions  uniform  as  to  hours  in  this  country? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  their  hours;  what  proportion  work  9,  etc.? — 
A.  That  is  a  matter  I  could  not  give  a  correct  answer  on  at  present.  It  was  left 
to  a  referendum  vote  at  the  last  convention,  and  the  report  is  not  yet  in;  but  I 
will  say  in  all  the  larger  cities  of  the  Union  tne  8-hour  law  is  now  in  operation,  as 
far  as  bricklayers  are  concerned,  with  the  exception  of  Baltimore;  that  is  the  only 
large  city  that  I  can  call  to  recollection  that  the  8-hour  law  has  not  been  enforced 
in  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Spohn.  That  is  including  the  territory  ot  the  union  north  of  the  Mason  and 
Dixon  line.    There  are  not  any  south. 

A.  The  established  number  of  hours  of  the  international  bricklayers  is  9;  that 
is  the  greatest  number  of  hours  any  member  connected  with  the  union  can  work, 
no  matter  where  he  is,  in  the  United  States  or  Canada;  he  can  not  work  over  9 
hours  per  dav. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  effects  of  immigration  on  your  industry  in  this 
country? — ^A.  Well,  I  can  not  sajr  that  directly  the  building  trades  have  been 
injured  to  any  great  extent,  but  mdirectly  they  have.  They  have  been  injured 
just  as  much  as  they  possibly  can,  taking  into  consideration  that  an  injury  to  one 
IS  the  concern  of  all.  When  we  consider  that  we  are  nationally  affiliated  with 
other  trades,  we  have  been  injured. 

Q.  That  is,  you  have  received  injury  indirectly  on  account  of  affiliation? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  your  national  body  taken  any  action  on  this  immigration  matter? — ^A. 
No  official  action. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  As  regards  immi^^tion,  what  has  been  the  result  of 
your  observation  as  to  the  effect  ot  immigration  on  xmskilled  labor;  has  it  been 
equally  as  harmless  as  it  has  been  in  the  building  trades? — ^A.  I  must  say  that 
from  observation  the  im];K)rtation  of  labor  in  the  unskilled  trades  has  done  a  vast 
amount  of  harm.  I  know  it  nas.  While  we  have  not  taken  any  official  action,  I 
mean  nationally,  I  believe  every  local  has  taken  action  on  it,  and  they  have  gone 
on  record  as  in  favor  of  restricting  immigration,  and  some  of  them,  as  the  Cen- 
tral Labor  Union,  have  gone  on  record  as  being  opposed  to  immigration  in  toto 
for  a  certain  number  of  years.  There  is  a  general  feeling  that  they  are  in  favor 
of  some  strong  restriction  being  placed  on  immigration. 

Q.  Have  you  any  affiliated  trades  there  that  hold  charters  from  Europe?— A. 
Yes;  the  Amalgamated  Carpenters  is  a  European  organization.  Their  headquar- 
ters, I  believe,  are  in  Mancnester,  England.  They  are  connected  locally  all  over 
the  United  States  with  the  building  trades  councils.  You  must  understand  that 
when  these  people  come  from  Enghmd  here  with  a  traveling  card  and  become  a 
part  of  the  organization  here  they  are  controlled  by  the  rules  and  regulations 
established  by  the  locals  here,  and  not  by  the  national  organization  in  England; 
alid  the  locals  in  this  country  have  to  make  their  regulations  to  suit  the  conditions 
of  this  country  and  not  the  conditions  of  England. 
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Q.  WotQd  it  not  be  natural  in  an  American  organization  that  held  a  charter 
from  a  European  conntry,  especially  an  English-sp^iking  country,  that  the  trade 
and  wages  and  opportunities  of  work  would  be  greater  than  m  an  American 
organization  with  an  American  charter  and  American  citizens?  Isn't  it  natural? 
In  other  words,  do  you  not  think  there  are  in  the  skilled  trades  quite  a  large  per- 
centage of  foreigners  that  come  here  every  year  and  work  six  monUis  in  the  year 
and  go  home?— A.  Tes;  there  is  at  the  present,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  it  used 
to  be  some  years  ago.  There  have  been  some  restrictions  placed  on  that  class  of 
inmiigrants  by  the  labor  organizations  themselves.  I  believe  they  place  a  special 
initiation  fee  on  these  people  who  make  it  a  custom  to  come  over  here  and  work 
for  six  months  and  take  tne  hard-earned  American  dollars  and  turn  them  into 
English  shillings. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  What  answer  do  you  make  to  the  ques- 
tion, whether  you  thought  that  it  would  or  would  not  be  true  that  an  organization 
having  its  charter  from  the  other  side  would  be  a  competition  greater  than  others; 
in  other  words,  that  the  fact  of  an  English  order  having  representative  lo^^s  in 
this  country  would  use  that  fact  as  an  advertisement  of  the  opportunities  of 
English  carpenters  in  America;  whether  it  would  not  stimulate  immigration? — 
A.  Well,  I  nave  no  doubt  but  what  it  would  have  that  effect,  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  that  part  of  the  craft. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  you  in  favor  of  restricting  immigration? — ^A.  I  cer- 
tainly am.  - 

Q.  Have  you  found  that  organized  labor  is  almost  universally  in  favor  of 
restrictiuj^  it? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  an  instance  where  organized  labor  has  taken 
any  position  except  in  favor  of  restricting  inmiigration. 

^.  That  is  true  re^rdless  of  whether  the  members  are  native  bom  or  foreigners; 
is  it  not? — ^A.  That  is  true;  yes.  It  is  the  rule  in  our  organization,  and  I  believe 
in  all  organizations,  that  neither  politics  nor  religion  shall  enter  into  their  discus- 
sions, and  when  members  of  labor  organizations  meet  they  meet  as  laboring  men, 
and  not  as  representatives  of  one  country  or  another. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  if  this  commission  snould  recommend  to  Congress  that  immi- 
gration be  restricted,  organized  labor  throughout  the  country  would  support  that 
recommendation? — ^A.  I  believe  almost  unanimously.  Of  course  there  are  some 
portions  of  organized  labor  that  may  oppose  it;  social  democracies,  and  things  of 
tiiat  kind,  composed  mostly  or  entirely,  in  some  cases,  of  foreigners,  would  per- 
haps be  opposed  to  it;  but  the  trade  union  or^nizations  of  the  United  States,  I 
believe,  would  be  to  a  man  in  favor  of  restricting  immigration. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Have  you  ever  worked  out  the  restrictions  you 
would  place  on  immigration?— A.  I  can  not  say  that  I  have  worked  out  any  plan 
myself.  I  have  had  several  plans  proposed,  and  we  have  discussed  them,  and  I 
can  not  say  as  yet  that  I  have  seen  any  satisfactory  plan  I  might  suggest  for 
adoption.  There  are  some  things  in  favor  of  the  educational  qualification,  and 
others  against  it.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  believe  we  would  be  better  off  if 
the  educational  qualification  were  eliminated.  If  an  immigrant  did  not  have  any 
education  we  might  be  able  to  educate  him  up  to  the  American  ideas.  I  know 
exx>erience  teaches  us  that  the  biggest  rasccJs  we  have  had  have  been  the  most 
highly  educated  people.  , 

I  will  state  for  the  information  of  the  commission  that  it  is  a  part  of  thequali- 
fications  for  membership,  not  only  in  the  local  unions,  but  the  International  Union, 
that  an  applicant  must  be  a  citizen  of  America  or  Canada.  We  had  to  include 
Canada  because  we  are  internationally  affiliated. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  A  man  has  to  be  an  American  citizen  to  join  a  local 
or^nization? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  If  he  has  declared  his  intention,  would  that  cover 
it? — ^A.  Yes;  providing  he  can  produce  his  papers  to  that  effect. 

Q.  rBy  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  In  New  York  a  great  many  of  those  buildings— W. 
C.  Wnitney's  house,  I  believe,  and  Columbia  University,  and  others — are  having 
very  seiious  troubles  in  the  way  of  strikes.  Buildings  that  ought  to  have  been 
built,  we  will  say,  the  1st  of  March,  are  in  an  indefinite  position.  Nobody  knows 
whether  they  will  be  built  the  Ist  of  July  or  the  1st  of  next  October.  The  build- 
ing trades  unions  have  struck.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  causes  of  the 
stnke?— A.  I  can  not  say  that  I  do;  but  if  you  Msh  me  to  tell  you  how  we  avoid 
such  things  or  how  we  have  avoided  them,  I  can  tell  you  that. 

Q.  As  I  understand  it,  the  people  who  are  building  these  places  have  made  their 
contracts  with  reliable  contractors,  and  they  are  out  of  it,  you  mi^ht  say.  It  is 
a  Question  between  the  contractors  and  the  laborers'  unions,  and  it  seems  to  be 
rather  a  deplorable  state  of  affairs  for  the  people  most  interested— those  who  are 
to  occupy  those  buildings.    I  want  to  know  wat  the  remedy  is. — A.  I  can  state 
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what  w  ha V.'  1ritr>)  iu<a  pmrontivc  •>/  IhiBipof  tlutt  kiti.I.  Th.-  ImiliUnK  trades 
fcmncil  her.'  siilnMiribfa  to  the  HationBl  Archit'tit  Wi'i  Dmli!<' .  That  in  a  pam- 
phlet that  tlivee  buililing  mwd  froio  all  tivct  th*- ivmntry.     Wn  urr  in  iioeaeasion 

„e  !„r »,.^      ....  |„,,,,„,^,.,,   u.,uJttTacn..n.     Wlwti  WP  rwM»B  infuniiatiou 

iifretoa  bnilillng;  tobBiinvted — wsliiivt-irluit 
ii-uted  witli  ttwrifancU.    Tlialrummx!"'  i" 

:  wild  |in>poH6  ti.<  UIiilOTtftktt  this  (.i>tu<nic:tbili 
..  Ill  ftuil  araaiiko^l  lo  enter  iutn  jip  ■K*"**?"* 
Ill  the  locAl  nnioiu  aBDiatea  with  it  tiurt  thfT 
.  „..v  ..[li.  Ill  Iiilm  un  thia  work.  If  they  An  not  (i1v"k«  I^^IHl  W>»t 
i>wgi  glv<i  a  verbal  promise  thai.tbev  will  emjiloj  nun"  Irat  loc« 
Tudon  labS^Bw* oonrtrtictioii  of  n  buildisg,  it  w  muetitcHi.  WheOwr  tbey  Oo 
tliat  or  not.  tlie  nm  olsrtitint  connooted  with  thu  c<Macil  ti»vn  duns  thrtr  dui  v  in 
the  matter.  Tliey  liavAaotmed  tlit-iie  peopleiii  iidvanc«thM  it  wonld>>«lo  tlwir 
in tereata  to  make  such  provi^on  in  then  contract,  am)  if  any  trouUe  ariMNt  out  of 
theerection  of  the  building' t'lrnngh  the  failure  on  the  part  ot  tlmowiiwr  or  »■"• 
tractor  to  have  saoh  a  provisii  m  iii-Hrtml  in  bis  KiiecificatioDH.  thl-f*"!*  '*  l"'"  "' 
and  not  tlie  fanlt  of  organizoil  labor.  Wo  have  found  Uiia  method ■y'T'****^^''^ 
There  has  not  been  a  general  strike  in  this  cttjr  since  IBM.  "^ 

Q.   (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  That  was  for  a  shortpr  workday,  wai»  it  uotV-> 
was  the  time  we  struck  for  S  hours  and  i:ompriJiiiiried  on  l';  and  we  itei-urBiffi 
honrs  a  few  years  afterwardu  by  iinitual  ajfreement. 

Q.  (By  RepresentativeQABDNER.)  How  would  you  litali^  lbs  mutivu  for  ukinK 
a  contractor  to  employ  nothing  but  union  laborV— A.  As  a  uiatter  of  bnainnw 

Q.  Those  are  the  reasons  von  would  civa  him? — A.  Yes, 

Q.   What  would  I."?    your  r.-al  izi-.tiv^'.-sy-A,    Tli.it  \v,mlil  W  uw  ..f  ,uy  .-ral 

would  be  to  his  interest  to  emuloy  union  labor,  because  1  know  trom  experience 
that  nnion  labor  is  the  moat  skilled,  and  I  know  further  that  union  labor  in  tiie 
end  is  really  the  cheapest  labor.  That  has  been  proven.  Of  course,  as  a  matter 
of  selfish  interest.  I  would  want  hiin  to  employ  union  labor,  because  I  would  be 
asking  him  t«  employ  myself  and  my  brother  union  men. 

*i.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  you  ever  have  any  strikes  take  place  because  of 
any  of  the  conditions  that  might  arise  in  cases  where  men  who  are  constructing 
a  bnUding  sign  such  a  contract;  in  other  words,  where  the  union  scale  is  paid,  do 
yon  ever  have  any  strikesl'— A.  Our  contracts  provide  for  the  employment  of 
anion  labor,  and  If  a  nonnnioii  man  was  employed  and  paid  greater  wages  we 
would  consider  that  a  violation  of  the  contract.  We  know  there  have  been  argu- 
menta  made  by  firms  that  they  are  willing  to  pay  the  highent  kind  of  wages,  but 
do  not  propose  to  be  dictated  to  by  any  organization.  We  claim  that  union  labor 
is  the  highest  skilled  labor,  and  that  m  cases  of  this  kind  union  labor  shonld  be 
employm,  and  not  the  highest  paid  labor,  such  as  tliey  sometimes  make  the 
play  on. 

^,  For  that  reason,  and  for  other  reasons  you  mi^bt  enumerate,  it  is  possible  a 
strike  might  take  place  on  a  building  on  which  union  men  are  employed?— A.  It 
is  possible,  but  not  urobahle,  because  these  regular  format  contracta  that  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Duildinjj  trades  council  go  on  to  state,  in  consideration  of  so 
and  BO,  that  the  firm  or  individual  agrees  to  employ  none  but  anion  labor  affiliated 
with  and  recognized  by  this  building  trades  council.  Then  in  case  of  any  differ- 
ence arising,  it  ])rovides  for  a  board  of  arbitration.  So  there  can  be  no  strike 
inaogurated,  no  grievance,  or  no  person  put  on  the  mifair  list,  before  the  matter 
ia  entirely  ventilated,  before  it  is  brought  back  to  him  or  his  firm  and  a  chance 
given  to  arbitrate.  ' 

Q.  Has  the  contractor  or  the  employer  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  such  a  board? —  , 
A.  Certainly;  that  is  provided  for  also  in  the  contract. 

S.  They  are  mutually  chosen?— A .  It  provides  that  three  shall  be  elected  by  the 
ding  trades  ciinncil.  three  by  the  firm  or  individual  complained  of,  and  they 
choose  a  seventh  and  impartial  man.  One  of  the  most  prominent  firms  in  Wash- 
injgton  signed  a  contract  of  the  kind  I  have  spoken  of  with  the  building  trades 
council.  For  some  time  past  there  has  been  a  grievance  existing  against  that 
firm  becaose  of  the  employment  of  nonunion  labor  in  the  installation  of  an  ice 
plant.  The  claim  made  by  the  firm  was  that  there  was  no  organization  of  the 
craft  of  these  people.  Of  course  that  clAim  did  not  go,  because  the  work  they 
were  doing  was  claimed  by  the  steam  fitters,  and  was  really  »*f"'VVi.  t  ^i.  """"  , 
We  appointeil  several  committees  to  wait  upon  this  firm  and  asketl  tnatiney  set- 
tle the  matter  satisliK-ti>rily  to  the  sti^m  fittern,  and  tliey  made  diHereni  excnses. 

er.iA — 11  _^ 
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Then  they  wept  along  with  their  work  and  completed  it,  I  believe,  with  the  non- 
union men.  As  it  finally  resulted  we,  accordmg  to  our  agreement,  demanded 
that  a  board  of  arbitration  be  appointed  to  settle  it.  The  board  of  arbitration 
was  api)ointed.  They  demurred  against  tliat.  They  claimed  there  was  noth- 
ing to  arbitrate.  It  finally  resulted  that  they  agreed  to  arbitrate  and  they 
•  selected  three  arbitrators;  the  building  trades  council  sf "-3cted  three.  They  met 
aM  it  resulted,  I  believe,  without  submitting  it  to  any  sc « enth  and  impartial  man, 
in  thQ  firm  agreeing  that  they  had  violated  tlie  contract  and  they  were  willing  to 
put  up  a  bonus  to  pay  the  men  and  the  committee  for  the  time  lost  in  bringing 
the  matter  to  satisfactory  settlement.  They  have  acknowledged  a  violation  of 
the  contract  and  they  have  offered  to  pay  whatever  damages  might  result  from  it. 
.  Q-  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  thereby  they  avoided  a  boycott  ?— A.  That  is  another 
piece  of  business  policy  oc  f heir  part. 

FORM  OF  CONTRACT .tooPTED  BY  THE  BUILDING  TRADES  COUNCIL.  OF  WASHING- 

;peir.  D.  C,  AT  ITS  MEETINCl,  FEBRUARY  25.  1896. 

In  consideration  of  the  organizations  represented  in  the  building  trades  coun- 
^1,  a  cenjjigi  representative  body  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  pledging  their 

i«*^ojj^jj^  assistance  to  the  undersigned  concerns  and  individuals,  the  latter 
)y  agree  and  pledge  their  faith  to  employ  none  but  local  union  labor,  recog- 
nized as  such  by  tne  said  building  trades  council,  on  all  their  work  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  in  the  lines  of  business  sought  to  be  protected  and  assisted  by  the 
said  council,  whether  such  vrork  be  in  the  construction,  repair,  or  remodeling  of 
buildings  owned  by  said  undersigned  concerns  or  individuals. 

It  is  expressly  understood  and  agreed,  however,  that  if  any  local  union,  whether 
it  be  a  member  of  the  said  council  or  not,  refuses  to  ratify  this  agreement  by 
entering  into  a  contract  similar  to  the  foregoing  and  relating  to  its  particular: 
trade  or  craft,  then  the  employment  by  said  concerns  or  the  said  individuals,  or 
either  of  them,  of  any  person  or  persons  not  members  of  the  said  nonratifying  or 
refusing  union,  shall  not  be  the  basis  or  form  an  excuse  for  the  calling  off  of  the 
hands  of  the  unions  which  have  ratified  and  accepted  this  contract,  or  for  any 
stnke  or  Ijoycott  on  its  or  their  part  against  said  employing  concerns  or  individ- 
uals, or  either  of  them. 

And  in  cases  of  differences  growing  out  of  the  failure  to  observe  the  foregoing 
undertakings,  or  which  may  arise  in  the  employment  of  any  unfair  labor,  and 
which  can  not  be  settled  between  the  said  organization  and  the  concern  or  indi- 
vidual complained  of,  a  board  of  arbitration  shall  be  elected,  as  follows: 

Three  arbitrators  shall  l>e  elected  bv  the  said  building  trades  council  and  three 
by  the  concerns  or  individual  complained  of,  and  if  necessary,  these  six  shall 
elect  a  seventh  impartial  man. 

The  decision  of  this  board  of  arbitration  shall  be  binding  on  all  parties  concerned. 

This  contract  shall  go  into  force  on  the day  of  ,  A.  D.  1896,  and 

remain  so  until  the day  of ,  A.  D, . 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  building  trades  council  has  caused  these  presents 
to  be  signed  with  its  name  by  its  president  and  secretary,  and  its  seal  annexed, 
and  the  said  concerns  and  individuals  have  on  their  part  caused  same  to  be  signed 
with  their  names,  on  this day  of ,  A.  D.  1896. 


Q.  Do  yovL  have  any  colored  men  in  your  organization? — A.  Not  in  the  local 
organization;  but  the  national  organization  does  not  prohibit  colored  men  from 
becoming  members.  There  are  colored  bricklayers  in  Washington,  but  not  con- 
nected with  our  organization.  ' 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.  )  For  what  reason?  Why  are  they  not  con- 
nected with  you? — A.  Because  we  do  not  i)ermit  them;  we  do  not  admit  colored 
men  to  our  or^nization. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  affiliated  with  the  hod-carriers*  union,  who 
are  largely  union  men? — A.  We  ateliate  with  them  in  the  building  trades  council. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  What  latitude  have  the  local  organizations 
the  country  over  in  the  admission  of  members:  that  is,  the  grounds  on  which  they 
arbitrarily  decline  to  admit  i)ersons  as  members?  For  instance,  you  said  awhile 
ago  a  bricklay^er  had  to  be  vouched  for  by  2  people,  and  so  on. — A.  I  stated  also  he 
had  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  Canada. 

Q.  It  seems  to  be  true  that  the  local  organization  here  has  power  to  draw  the 
color  line  absolutely,  without  regard  to  the  qualificati(ms  of  the  applicant.  To 
what  extent  does  that  power  generally  go  with  local  organizations?    Is  it  alisolute? 
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Conld  it  extend  to  a  roman  noee,  gray  eyes,  wart  on  the  chin,  or  mnst  it  rest  upon 
some  reason?  What  is  the  law  abont  it? — ^A.  Such  a  condition  might  be  possible, 
but  not  at  all  probable. 

Q.  You  mean  then  that  all  those  things  rest  absolutely  ux)on  the  will  of  the  local 
organization? — ^A.  Whv^  yes;  they  rest  upon  the  will  of  the  majority,  but  I  want 
to  say  that  this  method  of  exclu^ng  the  colored  men  is  not  adoptea  all  over  the 
country  in  every  organization  affiliated  with  the  national  union.  In  the  cities  of 
New  York,  Boston,  and  all  through  the  east  they  are  admitted  to  membership  to 
anv  local  and  admitted  to  membership  in  the  national  union. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  You  say  that  the  local  union  does  not  admit  the 
negro?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Suppose  a  negro  comes  from  a  local  union  with  an  international  card;  what 
is  this  union  going  to  do? — ^A.  We  will  admit  him;  we  recognize  his  card  all  the 
time. 

<^.  Is  it  not  common  that  a  great  many  of  the  unions  south  of  the  Potomac  and 
Ohio  rivers  draw  the  color  line? — A.  South  of  the  Potomac  Rivet. 

Q.  Ajid  the  Ohio. — ^A.  South  of  the  Potomac  River  it  is  common  for  white  and 
black  to  be  mingled  in  the  same  organization.  That  has  been  forced  upon  them 
as  a  matter  of  necessity,  because  in  some  localities,  especially  in  the  far  South, 
the  colored  mechanic  is  in  the  majority. 

Q.  Then  the  farther  north  you  go  the  line  is  closer  drawn? — A.  I  can  not  say 
that,  but  when  you  get  to  Washington  the  line  is  drawn,  and  before  you  get  to 
Washington.  Norf oIk,  and  Richmond,  and  those  places  not  so  very  far  south  of  the 
Potomac,  the  line  is  very  distinctly  drawn,  and  as  far  as  Washington  andBaltimore. 
But  when  you  get  as  far  as  New  York — I  do  not  know  about  Philadelphia — but  when 
you  get  to  New  York  the  colored  man  is  on  a  par  with  the  white  man,  and  so  it  is 
farther  east  and  north.  You  go  to  Chicago  and  they  are  on  an  equality  with  the 
^rhite  mechanic.  While  the  laws  of  our  organization  exclude  colored  men,  I 
want  to  say  that  we  have  had  less  trouble,  less  opposition  from  the  colored  man 
than  we  have  had  from  those  few  white  men  who  have  remained  outside  of  the 
pale  of  our  organization.  We  have  worked  in  entire  harmony  with  the  colored 
men.  The  colored  men,  I  believe,  understand,  as  we  do,  one  of  the  most  important 
reasons  for  excluding  them  from  membership  in  our  organization,  and  that  is  that 
99  per  cent  of  the  colored  bricklayers,  especially  those  in  Washington,  are  not 
qualified  to  hold  their  own  with  the  white  man,  and  of  course  we  could  not  admit 
tnem  to  membership  unless  we  regulate  that  as  a  whole. 

Q.  Bring  down  your  own  standard? — A.  Wo  would  have  to  bring  down  our 
own  standard;  we  recognize  that  fact. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  that  from  natural  qualities,  the  want  of  effi- 
ciency?—A.  They  have  never  had  the  opx)oi*tunity  to  become  efficient,  as  has 
been  stated  here  before,  like  those  people  who  have  served  apprenticeships  and 
worked  in  the  larger  cities. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  They  are  admitted  in  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton?— A.  Yes. 

O.  Probably  have  a  pretty  good  standard  of  work  there? — ^A.  Yes. 

<J.  Now,  do  you  know  whether  those  colored  men  generally  belonging  to  the 
unions  in  New  York  and  Boston  are  freed  slaves,  or  are  they  the  descendants  of 
colored  i)eople  who  have  lived  in  the  North  for  generations? — A.  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  woulcf  presume  that  they  are  the  descendants  of  i)eople  who  have  lived  in 
the  North  for  generations. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  they  become  competent,  more  competent  mechanics  by  being 
more  thoroughly  de- Africanized? — A.  Yes;  by  bein^  constantly  in  closer  touch 
with  the  white  men  of  their  particular  trade  or  calling. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  there  anv  thing  you  desire  to  state  that  has  been 
omitted?— A.  There  is  one  thing  Mr.  Sponn  omitted  in  reference  to  the  work  on 
the  city  post-office.  I  believe  it  was  in  his  argument  in  favor  of  the  Government 
work  being  done  by  day  labor  in  preference  to  contract.  There  was  one  thing 
be  forgot  to  state  as  the  result  of  awarding  this  contract  to  this  Philadelphia 
steam-neating  firm — the  firm  that  employed  cheap  labor.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant results  of  awarding  that  contract  to  this  finn — a  result  that  affects  not  only 
organized  labor,  but  the  people  of  the  country  in  general  who  are  taxed  for  the 
construction  of  this  building— is  that  it  has  resultea  in  very  inferior  work.  The 
plant  as  placed  in  the  building  by  this  firm  does  not  give  sufficient  heat,  and  there 
is  a  charge,  pro  and  con,  pending  now  between  the  inspectors  and  the  firm  itself, 
and  the  matter  is  under  consideration  in  the  Architect's  office  of  the  Treasury. 
The  firm  claim  they  placed  the  plant  in  according  to  the  plans  and  sx)ecifications, 
and  they  do  not  propose  to  do  any  more  work  to  make  it  work  any  more  effect- 
ively than  it  does  at  present.    Now,  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  work  being 
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done  by  the  day,  there  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments.  If  this  work  was 
being  done  by  day  labor,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Government,  if  they 
placed  a  plant  in  there  and  it  was  found  to  be  so  ineffective,  they  could  very 
readily  tear  it  out  and  put  something  in  there  that  was  effective.  And  that,  I 
think,  is  a  strong  argument  why  government  work,  both  municipal  and  national, 
should  be  done  by  day  labor.  In  fact,  the  history  of  this  whole  post-offlce  build- 
ing is  a  constant  argument  in  favor  of  government  work  being  done  by  the  day 
and  not  by  contract  work.  In  the  matter  of  concrete  flooring,  the  work  was 
done  by  contract  by  a  construction  firm,  I  believe,  in  Chicago,  and  when  their 
work  was  finished,  they  received  their  vouchers  and  were  paid  up  in  full,  and  in 
less  than  a  week  from  the  time  that  they  received  their  pay,  some  of  the  workmen 
fell  from  a  scaffold  and  went  clear  through  all  the  floor  arches,  and  that  resulted 
in  an  investigation,  and  it  resulted  in  an  additional  expenditure  of  $30,000  to 
patch  up  that  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  From  the  fact  of  the  contractor  being  relieved?— A.  He 
had  been  paid  up  and  his  bondsmen  had  been  relieved  of  responsibility  under  his 
bond,  because  he  had  had  his  work  inspected  and  accepted,  and  was  relieved  from 
his  bond. 

Q.  Has  your  organization  ever  taken  any  action  on  contract  work  on  public 
buOdings  ? — A.  They  have  taken  the  only  action  they  could;  that  is,  passed  resolu- 
tions favoring  the  work  being  done  by  day  labor. 

Q.  They  have  passed  such  resolutions? — A.  They  have  passed  resolutions  to 
that  effect. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpoed.  )  Have  they  at  any  time  endeavored  to  have  laws  passed 
in  that  respect  ? — A.  They  have,  and  I  might  say  right  here  that  they  have  gone 
further  than  that ;  they  have  endeavored  to  have  men  elected  who  would  see  that 
this  law  was  carried  out.  And  as  pertinent  to  that  question,  here  is  in  the  official 
organ  of  the  National  Building  Trades  Council  a  reference  to  the  election  of 
Mayor  Jones,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  under  the  caption,  *'An  important  victory  for  organ- 
ized labor  is  the  election  of  Mayor  Jones." 

What  is  the  title  of  that  organ  ? — A.  The  Labor  Compendium. 
Where  is  it  printed? — A.  It  is  printed  in  St.  Louis, Mo. 
Of  all  these  evils  complained  of  in  the  building  trades,  complained  of  by  the 
workmen,  is  it  or  is  it  not  true  that  the  contract  system  is  the  one  that  is  mostly 
complained  of  and  the  one  that  leads  to  the  most  demoralizing  results? — ^A.  That 
is  true. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  that  occasioned  by  this  fierce  competition  between 
the  contractors? — A.  I  believe  it  is. 

Q.  If  they  have  to  pay  the  ruling  wages,  they  have  to  put  in  poorer  material 
and  do  scamp  work? — A.  And  they  do  it. 

O.  And  they  can  not  make  money  unless  they  do? — A.  That  is  it.  That  is 
understood,  and  those  in  charge  of  the  Treasury  Department,  the  force  in  the 
Supervising  Architect's  office,  ought  to  know  that  full  well,  because  they  make  a 
computation  on  the  cost  of  every  building  themselves,  and  the  computations  are 
based  upon  the  prevailing  prices  for  material  and  labor  at  the  time  the  building 
is  going  to  be  constructed,  and  they  know  better  than  anyone  else  whether  aeon- 
tractor  or  firm  is  getting  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  do  this  work  according  to  the 
plans  and  specifications. 

Mr.  Spohn  (interrupting).  Mr.  Healy  can  read  this  communication  from  Sec- 
retary Steinbiss,  of  the  National  Buildmg  Trades  Council,  wluch  bears  upon  this 
question  that  you  asked  me,  and  he  has  the  authority.  Brother  Healy  can  repre- 
sent me. 

Q.  Would  you  like  to  embody  this  in  your  testimony?  Do  the  commission 
want  this  read? 

Mr.  Spohn.  It  is  my  suggestion  that  it  be  read,  as  it  embodies  some  suggestions. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Steinbiss  was  read  by  Mr.  Farquhar  as  follows: 

National  Building  Trades  Council  of  America, 

General  Executive  Board, 

St.  LouiSj  March  5, 1899. 
MiLFORD  Spohn,  Esq. 

My  Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  you  have  thus 
far  failed  to  advise  me  of  your  kind  acceptance  of  the  appointment  as  one  of  the 

feneral  legislative  committee  of  the  National  Building  Trskdes  Council  of  America, 
take  it  for  granted,  nevertheless,  that  you  have  accepted,  inasmuch  as  you  have 
sent  no  letter  of  refusal. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  National  Building  Trades  Council  should  have 
a  representative  appear  before  the  Industrial  Commission, and  that  I  request  you 
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to  represent  same,  if  you  can  spare  time  and  is  agreeable,  to  give  snch  testimony 
in  the  int^eet  of  the  btdlding  crafts  as  your  wisdom  may  dictate.  It  is  my 
intention  to  write  to  the  Industrial  Commission  in  reference  thereof,  but  do  not 
wish  to  do  so  without  your  consent.  Should  you  feel  willing  to  do  so,  kindly  wire 
me  at  my  expense,  so  there  will  be  no  unnecessary  delay. 

There  are  so  many  matters  of  importance  to  the  building  industry  that  should 
receive  titie  attention  of  the  commission  that  it  would  take  too  long  to  enumerate 
and  is  not  necessary,  you,  no  doubt,  being  more  conversant  with  same  than  I. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  '*  ^cf-ecTSk-pers"  in  our  large  cities,  too  much  can 
not  be  done  by  legislation  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  in  having  proper 
safeguards  for  workmen  during,  and  for  the  public  in,  the  erection  of  buildings. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  enactment  of  laws  governing  building  should  not  be 
confined  to  State  legislatures  alone,  but  there  should  be  a  general  law  making 
the  use  of  faulty  material  and  the  employment  of  incompetent  mechanics  (both 
endangering  life  and  property)  a  crime. 

Since  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  of  the  most  comx>e- 
tent  mechanics  are  members  of  their  respective  trades  union,  all  inspectors  of 
buildings  employed  by  the  Government  ^ould  be  appointed  from  organized  labor 
only,  and  so  selected  that  all  branches  of  the  builain^  crafts  be  represented.  It 
would  have  a  tendency  not  only  of  better  workmanship,  but  would  ultimately  be 
a  financial  advantage  to  the  Government. 

Some  change  is  necessary  in  the  mode  of  letting  governmental  contracts  for 
the  erection  of  buildings  and  other  improvements.  The  Government  should 
adopt  some  method  by  which  contractors  be  compelled  to  pay  the  wages  of 
enoiployees  weekly  and  m  full. 

There  are  many  cases  where  employees  on  new  Government  buidings  have  been 
defrauded  out  of  their  wages  by  contractors  and  had  no  redress. 

Since  the  prosperity  of  this  country  depends  upon  the  masses  of  consumers,  and 
there  being  thousand  of  idle  men  who  can  not  be  classed  as  such,  and  these  men 
having  been  forced  out  of  employment  by  the  invention  of  machinery  and  the 
intro&ction  thereby  of  child  labor,  stringent  laws  should  be  enacted  a^inst 
the  latter,  and  the  recommendation  of  a  universal  and  systematic  reduction  of 
the  hours  of  labor  b^  constitutional  amendment,  if  need  be,  should  be  one  of  the 
most  important  duties  of  the  Industrial  Commission. 

But,  as  stated  before,  you  are  in  all  probability  fully  prepared  to  address  the 
commission,  and  anziou^y  awaiting  your  telegram,  I  remain, 
Fraternally,  yours, 

H.  W.  StEmBiss,  G,  S.  T. 

A.  This  refers  to  Questions  that  it  would  be  proi)er  for  the  committee  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  me  commission. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Gardner.)  It  said  something  about  inspectors  being  appointed 
from  the  ranks  of  organized  labor  so  that  all  branches  of  the  trades  may  be  rei>- 
resentedf— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  a  difficultv  that  has  occurred,  and  a  question  has  arisen  there.  If 
you  can,  on  the  strengtn  of  that  letter  or  otherwise,  suggest  a  solution  of  the  dif- 
ficulty you  will  do  more  to  forward  legislation  in  that  direction  than  anything 
else  I  can  conceive  of,  because  I  know  whereof  I  speak  when  I  say  that  just  that 
difficulty  has  developed  and  defeated  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  for  that  leg- 
islation.— A.  Well,  of  course  I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  construe  Mr.  Steinbiss's 
letter  as  he  would  want  it  construed.  He  intimates  that  all  branches  be  repre- 
sented. I  will  say  he  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  there  would  be  an  inspector  for 
painting  and  an  inspector  for  the  paper  hanging,  because  there  would  be  more 
inspectors  on  a  job  than  there  would  be  workmen. 

Q.  The  bills  that  have  gone  before  all  legislatures,  in  some  instances  prepared 
by  organized  labor,  always  bear  just  about  that  phraseology;  it  seems  to  be  sort 
of  a  trade  phraseology,  liecause  the  author  of  that  letter  has  got  it  in,  and  that 
trade  phraseology  has  operated  to  defeat  the  bill;  and  legislators,  when  I  have 
asked  them,  as  1  have  in  one  case,  why  they  introduced  it  in  that  shape,  have  said 
it  was  just  as  it  came  from  the  labor  organization,  and  they  were  afraid  they 
woidd  be  accused  of  tampering  with  it. — ^A.  I  would  like  to  state  my  position  on 
the  question.  I  have  been  a^tating  it  right  here  in  the  District.  We  have  here 
now  m  the  District  a  special  inspector  of  plumbing,  and  he  is  a  plumber  by  trade. 
It  has  been  a  necessity  to  have  a  man  of  that  craft  for  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
people  of  the  District.  They  should  have  a  skilled  plumber  employed  as  an 
inspector,  because  he  is  best  qualified  to  inspect  such  things  as  plumbing.  That 
is  aU  right,  because  that  has  particular  reference  to  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
people.    Now,  the  general  force  of  the  building  inspector  here — I  am  referring  to 
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the  District  of  Colnmbia — some  of  them  have  been  selected  without  any  reference 
to  their  qualifications  at  all,  and  I  believe  a  majority  of  that  force  are  carpenters. 
There  are  more  carpenters  on  the  inspector's  force  than  any  other  trade.  I  will 
not  deny  the  fact  that  any  competent  and  skillful  man  who  has  spent  years  around 
a  building  is  competent  to  inspect  any  portion  of  the  work,  so  far  as  seeing  that 
it  is  done  in  a  substantial  or  defective  manner,  and  I  would  not  want  to  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  each  portion  of  the  work,  say  the  painting,  pax>er  hanging,  etc. , 
should  be  specially  inspected,  but  I  do  go  so  far  as  to  say  this,  that,  especially  in 
brick  buildings  or  stone  buildings,  the  strength,  stability,  and  safety  of  the  build- 
ings depend  on  the  brickwork.  This  is  an  acknowledged  fact,  and  as  that  is  con- 
siaered!^the  most  important  part  of  a  structure  I  do  claim  that  there  should  be  at 
least  one  inspector  on  the  force  of  the  building  inspector's  force  of  every  city, 
esi)ecially  a  large  city,  who  is  a  practical  bricklayer,  who'understands  that  por- 
tion of  the  business  thoroughly,  and  understands  it  by  actual  experience  workin^^ 
at  the  business,  but  I  would  not  wish  to  go  any  further. 

Q.  This  law  that  you  favor  would  require  and  create  a  necessity  for  a  large 
number  of  inspectors  in  different  branches  of  trade? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Let  us  take  shoes,  for  instance.  It  so  happened  in  the  matter  of  purchasing 
shoes  for  the  army  in  some  localities  those  inspectors  were  taken  from  the  ranks 
of  organized  labor.  It  was  found,  that  one  inspector  had  been  a  specialist  in  put- 
ting on  shoe  heels,  another  x>erhaps  at  sewing  soles,  and  so  on,  until  there  were 
four  or  five  inspectors  in  the  department,  each  one  of  whom  had  made  some  spe- 
cial part  of  a  shoe.  And  yet  it  was  found  that  they  had  nobody  among  the  crowd 
who  could  inspect  a  shoe — I  mean  to  say  a  man  who  was  an  expert  in  leather, 
knew  all  about  it,  and  then  knew  how  every  part  of  the  shoe  should  be  made  and 
how  every  part  of  it  should  be  put  together.  Such  men  actually  had  to  be  hunted 
up,  as  it  is  claimed,  and  they  were  found  in  among  the  bosses  and  employers  of 
labor,  who  were  regarded  by  organized  labor  as  antagonistic  as  the  boss  and 
employer  are.  That  is  to  say  that  the  shoemakers,  the  proprietors  of  shoe  fac- 
tories, especially  the  Germans,  were  men  who  had  made  shoes  on  the  bench, 
and  who  from  that  had  gone  to  the  head  and  the  ownership  of  the  factories. 
They  were  experts  on  leather  and  in  the  making  of  every  i>arfc  of  the  shoes,  and 
hence  it  is  that  all-round  inspectors  were  not  to  be  found  and  could  not  be 
obtained  from  the  ranks  as  they  run  in  this  day,  because  every  man  is  a  specialist. 
What  answer  would  you  make  to  that?  How  would  it  apply  to  a  boss  builder,  for 
instance?— A,  I  would  reply  to  that  by  saying  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  members 
of  labor  organizations  have  a  better  knowledge  of  general  building  construction 
than  those  who  are  carryinp  on  business  as  boss  builders.  They  depend  upon 
members  of  labor  organizations  to  carry  on  their  business  for  them.  They  select 
from  my  organization  a  man  who  is  proficient  in  my  craft,  who  understands  that 
portion  of  the  business  thoroughly,  who  understands  handling  and  directing,  etc., 
and  they  appoint  him  as  foreman  over  that  portion  of  the  work.  They  select  from 
the  plumbers'  organization  a  man  skilled  in  his  portion  of  the  work,  and  the  fact 
is  that  a  great  many  of  the  x>6ople  who  are  in  business  as  general  contractors 
know  but  very  little  about  the  work  of  general  building  construction. 


.Washington,  D.  C,  Mays,  1899, 

TE8TIH0NT  OF  MB.  G.  W.  PEBKIK8, 

President  of  the  Cigar  Makers  International  Union. 

The  commission  met  at  11  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Mr.  G.W. 
Perkins,  of  Chicago,  HI.,  testified,  following  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  the 
conditions  of  labor  and  capital  employed  in  manufactures  and  general  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  will  please  state  your  name,  residence,  and  offi- 
cial position  in  your  organization,  and  the  title  of  your  organization? — ^A.  G.W. 
Perlons,  Chicago,  111.;  president  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union  of  America, 
since  January  1, 1892. 

Q.  Were  you  in  any  other  position  in  the  organization  before  that? — A.  I  was 
first  vice-president  from  1884. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  practically  in  the  business? — A.  Twenty-two  years. 

Q.  How  many  members  have  vou  in  your  national  organization? — A.  Between 
37,000  and  28.000. 

Q.  Have  you  a  uniform  system  of  initiation  fees? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  your  rates?-^A.  The  same  initiation  fee  and  same  auioimt  of  tax 
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applies  all  over  the  United  States.  The  initiation  fee  is  |3,  and  the  dues  are  30 
cents  per  week.  Should  it  become  necessary,  the  president  h'is  the  right,  in  fact 
the  constitution  makes  it  mandatory  upon  him,  to  levy  an  assessment.  We  do 
not  have  to  submit  the  proposition  to  a  vote.  Whenever  the  fund  runs  below  $10 
per  capita  it  is  the  duty  of  the  president  to  levy  an  assessment.  It  became  neces-  ^ 
sary  to  resort  to  that  law  during  the  last  depression;  we  levied  six  $1  assessments. 

Q.  Did  that  assessment  extend  over  three  or  four  years? — A.  The  panic  com- 
menced in  1892.  During  normal  times — normal  trade  conditions — ^there  is  no 
necescdtv  whatever  for  levying  assessments,  and  the  fund  from  the  natural  income 
of  weekly  dues  goes  way  up.  We  first  felt  the  depression  severely  in  June,  1^3. 
The  first  assessment  was  not  levied  until  1896,  three  years  after.  When  the 
depression  came  on  we  had  in  our  general  fund  $507,000.  Of  course,  while  our 
expenses  were  for  the  payment  of  benefits  chiefly — ^the  out-of-work  benefit  aver- 
aged, during  the  five  or  six  years  of  the  depression,  $170,000  a  year — our  expenses 
exceeded  our  income  at  the  rate  of  about  $100,000  a  year,  ana  that  condition  of 
afCairs  existed  right  up  until  1898 — ^last  year,  when  the  members  became  more 
generally  employed,  and  the  amounts  expended  for  out-of-work  benefits  largely 
aecreased,  so  that  now  the  organization's  fund  is  rapidly  gaining  again. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  total  of  your  various  funds  at  tlie  present  time  and  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  raised? — ^A,  We  have  what  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  intricate  financial  systems  in  laBbr  organization  in  the  world,  yet  it  is  one 
of  the  most  plain  to  me,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  explain  it  as  briefly  as  I  possibly 
can,  so  that  it  will  be  readily  understood.  We  have  what  is  known  as  the  general 
fund  of  the  international  union.  Each  local  union;  however,  holds  its  pomon  or 
a  portion  of  this  fund  in  trust  for  the  international  union,  while  I,  as  president, 
secretary,  and  treasurer  of  the  international  union,  do  not  handle  a  single  dollajr 
of  this  money,  except  that  which  is  necessary  for  the  actual  running  exjpenses  of 
my  office.  The  president  has  the  right,  however,  if  the  union  in  Washington  is 
involved  in  a  trade  dispute,  and  its  funds  have  run  low — and  it  is  my  duty  then — 
to  order  any  other  union — it  may  be  in  Louisville,  Ky. — to  forward  a  sufficient 
amount  of  money  to  keep  them  ^oing.  We  have  a  system  of  blank  monthly 
reports  to  the  headquarters,  on  which  they  report  precisely  in  the  same  manner 
tbiat  a  branch  business  house  would  report  to  the  general  house.  They  report 
actual  receipts  and  actual  exi)enditures.  We  then  i)ost  the  books.  I  keep  the 
books  in  the  general  office  and  order  the  shifting  about  of  these  funds,  yet  I  do 
not  handle  a  dollar  of  it.  You  can  readily  see  that  there  is  no  opportunity,  in 
the  first  place,  and  no  temptation,  in  the  second  place,  for  any  officer  to  take  any 
of  the  funds.  As  a  consequence  of  this  policy  wo  never  have  any  scandal  by  a 
national  officer  bein^  short  in  his  accounts.  Wo  find  this  a  most  excellent  system 
and  policy,  because  it  shows  that  we  have  a  trust  in  the  honesty  of  the  members 
themselves.  They,  I  find,  appreciate  that,  showing,  in  the  words  of  the  illustrious 
Abraham  Lincoln,  that '  *  The  people  <5an  be  trusted."  We  do  not  lose  on  an  aver- 
age, through  defalcation  of  local  secretaries,  over  $200  a  ^^ear,  and  yet  the  actual 
money  transaction  for  a  year  is  $1,000,000,  that  is,  includmg  of  course  the  balance 
on  hand.  There  actually  passes  through  the  hands  of  tiie  local  officers  about 
$500,000  on  the  average  each  year.  We  have  constantly  on  the  road  two  financiers , 
who  are  controlled  by  the  general  office.  They  do  not  know  themselves  whore 
they  are  going.  I  change  them  here  and  there  and  everywhere,  so  they  have  a 
fashion  of  dropping  in  on  a  local  secretary  or  a  local  treasurer  at  any  time.  Then, 
in  addition  to  that,  our  law  makes  it  mandatory  and  obligatory  on  the  part  of  a 
local  body  to  have  a  committee  of  three  to  examine  the  accounts  of  tho  local  officers 
once  a  month.  They  then  have  to  sign  the  report  in  their  own  handwriting;  thiit 
is  sent  to  the  general  office;  and  if  they  do  not  sign  it  they  are  immediately  asked 
why.  In  addition  to  that  there  is  another  safeguard.  The  money  has  to  be 
deposited  in  the  names  of  at  least  three  trustees,  and  the  x)resident  of  the  union 
carries  the  bank  book;  so  our  funds  are  pretty  thoroughly  tied  up. 

In  addition  to  that  I  have  mentioned ,  we  liave  two  classes  of  members.  A 1 0-cen t 
weekly  due  member  is  one  who  has  paid  into  the  funds  for  fifteen  years.  Ho  then 
has  a  right,  that  is  if  he  is  unable  to  work  longer  at  the  trade,  to  retire,  and 
paying  the  10-cent  weekly  dues  enables  him  to  retain  his  claim  on  the  death 
Denefit  fund  of  $550.  The  20-cent members  are  those  who  have  g( )iie  into  business, 
become  manufacturers.    They  take  what  is  known  as  the  beneficia.1  retiring  cards. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardnbr.)  Does  your  organization  ever  invest? — ^A. 
No;  we  keep  the  money  in  the  banks.  The  20-cent  member  then  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  retain  his  claim  upon  the  sick  and  death  benefit.  A  man  might  be  a 
{Mtying  member  for  15  years;  he  would  then  be  entitled  of  course  to  $5  a  week 
sick  benefit  and  $550  death  benefit.  The  member  going  into  any  other  occupation 
has  to  retire.    We  iwrmitted  him  to  take  what  is  known  as  20-ceut  retiring  cards 
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and  to  retain  his  claim  on  the  benefits.  The  15-cent  member  is  the  fellow  who 
has  a  chronic  disease.  We  permit  him  to  work  at  the  business,  but  we  do  not 
make  him  a  full-fledged  beneficiary  member.  He  enjoys  all  other  privileges  and 
protections  that  go  with  membership  in  the  international  union,  but  he  can  not 
become  a  beneficiary  as  far  as  sick  and  death  benefit  is  concerned.  We  only 
charge  hiTn  half  dues — 15  cents. 

Q.  (ByMr.FARQUHAR.)  How  does  he  get  any  particular  benefits? — ^A.  Increased 
ws^es,  shorter  hours  generally,  and  improved  shop  conditions. 

To  bring  out  more  clearly  the  point  I  made  a  short  time  ago  regarding  expend- 
itures for  out-of-work  benefits,  let  mo  say  that  in  1893  the  expenditures  for  out-of- 
work  benefits,  in  round  numbers,  was  $89,000;  1894,  $174,000;  1895,  $166,000;  1896, 
which  was  the  banner  year,  $175,000;  then  the  decline  commenced;  1897,  $117,000; 
1898,  $70,000. 

Q.  Explain  this  out-of-work  benefit. — ^A.  We  pay  $3  a  week  to  any  member 
who  is  unemployed  and  in  good  standing. 

Q.  (By  Mr. Kennedy.)  Do  you  make  any  distinction  between  married  and 
unmarried  members? — A.  No  distinction  whatever.  Every  member  is  served 
precisely  alike.  Wo  make  no  distinction  regarding  sex,  color,  creed,  nationi^ty, 
whether  married  or  single. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  many  female  members? — A.  Very  few,  com- 

Earatively  speaking,  to  the  large  number  of  females  employed  in  the  trade.    We 
ave,  prooablv,  not  over  5,000,  all  told,  and  they  are  largely  located  in  New  York 
and  through  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  How  many  colored  members  have  you? — ^A.  Quite  a  few  in  the  South.  That 
is,  I  say,  quite  a  few  when  compared  with  the  members  that  are  in  other  trades. 
Regarding  the  colored  question,  I  want  to  say  now,  if  it  is  permissible:  Our  con- 
stitution makes  it  obligatory  on  the  part  of  local  unions  to  accept  journeymen 
cigar  makers  as  members.  Any  journeyman  ci^r  maker  who  has  served  3  years 
at  the  trade  can  come  in,  and  by  paying  his  initiation  fee  in  installments,  if  he 
wants  to,  he  is  regarded  as  having  been  initiated.  It  requires  no  vote;  the  con- 
stitution makes  it  mandatory. 


Q.  Do  they  take  any  obligations? — A.  None  whatever. 


(By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  They  sign  the  constitution  and  by-laws?— A.  No. 
Even  myself — I  have  never  taken  any  obligation  whatever;  never  signed  any  con- 
stitution or  by-laws  or  anything  else.  We  have  none  of  that  whatsoever.  I  have 
never  given  any  bonds  of  any  kind.  The  running  expenses  of  my  office  amount 
to  $28,000  a  year,  and  I  have  never  given  a  bond  and  have  never  been  asked  to 
give  it,  and  we  do  not  ask  any  of  our  local  secretaries  to  give  bond;  some  of  them, 
or  local  unions,  hold  as  hign  as  $35,000  in  their  funds.  They  are  not  asked  to 
givo  bonds,  and  do  not  give  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What,  then,  are  the  offenses  the  members  can  commit 
^for  which  they  are  disciplined? — A.  For  instance,  our  law  does  not  specify,  doea 
not  make  any  reference  to  anything  a  member  can  be  fined  for,  but  uy  common 
consent,  since  the  formation  of  the  organization,  local  unions  have  fined  mem- 
bers for  deliberately  working  under  bill  of  prices,  especially  in  times  of  trade  dis- 
putes or  strikes.  That  is  about  the  only  offense.  If  a  member  shoufd  so  far  for- 
get himself  as  to  beat  a  boarding  house  we  fine  him  for  that.  We  have  very  little 
of  that.    We  would  fine  a  member  for  that  as  quickly  as  anything. 

Q.  Can  you  expel  members? — A.  Oh,  yes.  While  there  is  nothing  which  pro- 
vides for  it,  they  can  be  expelled,  but  in  connection  with  that  there  is  another 
interesting  feature.  A  local  union  may  go  ahead  and  discipline  a  member — ^we 
will  say,  fine  him  $10.  We  have  no  right  to  fine  over  that  without  asMng  the 
consent  of  the  executive  board. 

Q  (By  Representative  Gardner.  )  If  there  is  nothing  in  the  law,  where  do  you 
get  the  limitation  or  the  right  to  line  these  men? — A.  I  explained,  by  common 
consent.  They  discipline  a  member  for  working  under  the  Dill  of  prices  or  any 
offense  of  that  nature. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  other  words,  it  is  the  custom,  without  the  law,  that 
applies  to  all  trade  unions? — ^A.  Yes.  There  is  a  limitation  to  that.  I  will  explain, 
so  you  will  understand  how  a  member  is  protected:  If  a  member  is  fined  $10,  we 
will  say,  for  working  under  bill  of  prices,  the  member  has  the  right  to  make  an 
appeal  to  the  international  president. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Where  does  he  get  that  right? — ^A.  The  con- 
stitution provides  that  any  member  may  appeal  to  the  president.  The  custom 
and  the  law  itself  makes  it  right  to  do  these  things.  A  member  has  a  right  to 
appeal  against  the  local  union,  and  after  both  sides  of  the  controversy  are  heard 
a  decision  is  rendered.  The  member  then  has  a  right  to  appeal  against  the  presi- 
dent's decision,  or  the  union  has  the  right  to  appeal  against  that  decision.    It  then 
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goes  to  the  execntive  board  for  decision;  and  either  aide  has  a  right  to  appeal 
against  that  decision  to  a  x>opular  vote. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  form,  referendmn?— -A.  Yes.  While  the  presi- 
dent has  a  right  to  settle  any  controversy  between  local  unions,  every  decision  by 
the  international  president  is  appealable;  and  any  member,  no  matter  what  it  is 
for,  if  only  fined  one  penny,  can  appeal  to  x>opnlar  vote.  That  right,  of  course,  is 
the  check.  The  international  president,  by  force  of  necessity,  must  regulate  and 
temx>er  all  his  acts  and  decisions  with  justice,  and  does;  so  that  is  the  member's 
protection. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  I  do  not  get  the  limitation  on  these  fines. — 
A.  There  is  no  limitation.  A  local  union  can  fine  a  member  |1,000  if  they  like, 
subject  to  approval  of  the  board  and  appeal  to  X)opular  vote.  They  can  fine  up  to 
$10  without  the  consent  of  the  board. 

Q.  Is  this  a  correct  statement,  then:  The  local  union  without  written  law  is  a 
law  in  itself,  but  as  a  safej^uard  against  itself,  its  action  is  appealable  from  one 
authority  to  another  until  it  comes  around  to  popular  vote? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  order  is  a  law  in  itself,  but  the  decision  must  finally  be  afltoned  by 
popular  vote  of  the  order? — ^A.  Yes;  by  popular  vote  of  the  membership,  so  that 
all  members  are  thus  protected. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Will  you  explain  this  out-of-work  benefit  system  and 
how  you  trace  ^our  funds? — ^A.  In  the  firist  place,  the  law  itself  provides  $5  a  week 
strike  benefit  in  an  authorized  strike.  No  strike  can  take  place  in  the  interna- 
tional union  without  it  fdso  goes  to  x)opular  vote.  In  all  cases  where  more  than 
25  men  are  involved  they  have  no  right  to  go  on  a  strike  without  first  obtaining 
I)ermi8sion  by  popular  vote. 

Q.  Then  the  national  body,  through  its  funds,  is  responsible. — ^A.  Yes.  We 
have  no  desultory  or  unauthorized  stnkes.  If  a  union  goes  out  on  strike  without 
consent  they  have  no  financial  support  from  the  international  union.  I  was 
involved  in  an  unauthorized  strike  in  1888.  We  had  $8,000  lying  in  the  bank  and 
we  did  not  touch  a  penny  of  it,  though  we  needed  it  badly.  We  borrowed  from 
the  printers  and  others.  We  borrowed  $300  from  one  union.  We  borrowed  and 
barged,  but  never  touched  a  dollar  of  the  general  fund. 

if.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Did  you  pay  back  what  yon  borrowed? — ^A.  Yes;  we 
paid  it  usLck  by  local  assessments  out  of  our  own  pockets.  That  shows  the  power 
and  discipline  of  the  international  union.  When  we  would  go  to  these  local  unions 
they  would  taunt  us  by  saying:  *'  You  have  $8,000  lying  in  the  bank."  But  when 
we  told  them  that  discipline  and  a  strict  regard  for  our  laws  prevented  us  from 
gettingit  we  usually  got  what  we  wanted. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Did  not  your  local  unions  suffer  afterwards  in  making 
up  this  money? — ^A.  No.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  local  fund,  in  so  far  as  the 
international*  union  is  concerned.  To  create  a  local  fund  we  levy  local  assess- 
ments in  addition  to  the  80-cent  weekly  dues.  Whenever  we  use  any  money  that 
is  not  authorized  we  reimburse  the  same  fund  from  this  local  fund. 

The  next  benefit  provided  for  is  $5  a  week  sick  benefit.  That  is  provided  for  in 
the  organic  law.  If  a  member  is  sick  and  unable  to  attend  to  his  usual  work,  he 
gets  $5  a  week  sick  benefit.  That  is  controlled  by  visiting  committees — ^a  com- 
mittee of  three.  Each  one  of  that  committee  must  visit  the  sick  member  at  least 
once  a  week,  and  the  relief  committee  make  their  report  to  the  secretary  on  Sat- 
urday night  and  vouchers  are  drawn  for  the  $5  sick  benefit.  The  next  is  the 
death  benefit,  of  from  $50  for  the  2-year  memberRhip  to  $200  for  the  5-year  mem- 
bership; $350  for  10-year  membership  and  $550  for  15-year  membership;  it  ends 
there.  The  traveling  benefit  is  not  a  benefit,  except  that  we  loan  it  to  the  mem- 
bers. If  a  member  desires  to  travel  in  search  of  employment  we  indorse  on  his 
card  the  fare  to  the  place  he  desires  to  go,  with  the  additional  sum  of  50  cents  to 
buy  him  food  with.    He  can  also  draw  that  benefit  when  out  of  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Then  when  a  man  is  working  and  the  card  reaches 
destination,  does  the  local  union  make  collection  on  that  card? — A.  No;  this  loan 
is  returned  as  soon  as  the  member  secures  employment.  He  then  has  to  pay  back 
on  his  loan  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  of  his  wages.  If  he  earns  $15  he  has  to  pay 
$1.50  on  his  loan.  That  is  indorsed  on  his  card.  While  it  is  teiined  a  benefit  ana 
is  a  benefit — ^I  myself  have  used  it — I  know  what  it  means  to  a  man  who  wants 
to  work  and  can  not  &id  it.  A  loan  of  that  nature  makes  a  dollar  as  big  as  a 
cart  wheel. 

Q.  The  noiain  advantage  of  that  is  that  it  enables  a  man  to  go  where  the  work 
is? — A.  That  is  the  philosophy  of  it.  The  organic  law  provides,  of  course,  for  the 
^  per  week  out-of-work  benefit.  A  member  to  secure  that  benefit  must  go  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  local  union  and  register  in  a  book  daily,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  the  week  the  secretary  figures  np  the  book  and  gives  him  a  voucher  on  the 
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treasurer  for  the  snm  of  $3.  They,  however,  can  only  draw  $52  in  a  year  ont-of- 
work  benefit.  They  draw  for  6  weeks  and  then  the  books  are  closed  to  them  for 
7  weeks,  and  then  they  can  go  on  again  and  draw  $3  a  week  again  for  6  more 
weeks. 

Q.  Is  there  any  return  of  this  money,  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  back  into 
the  local  fund? — A.  No. 

Q.  Then  this  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  trade,  taken  from  the  general 
fund? — ^A.  Taken  from  the  general  fund;  yes.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  local 
fund.  It  is  one  general  common  fund.  Then  at  the  end  of  each  year  I  make  an 
annual  financial  statement  with  a  recapitulation.  I  submit  a  copy  of  the  recapit- 
ulation for  1898,  showing  that  the  total  for  benefits  paid  in  1898  were  $326,777. 15. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Receipts^  1898. 

Initiation  fees $13,080.00 

DuesCakjent) , 404,800.45 

Dues  (10-15-ak;ent) ?1,542.50 

International  assessments 28,U28.5U 

Pines 1,779.38 

Collected  loans a),758.10 

Assistance  from  unions 85,310.00 

Interest  on  money 2,611.26 

Due  on  financier's  examinations 8,632.12 

Expended  oyer  peroentagre 2,802.90 

Refunded  money  from  various  sources 1,181.37 

Label  deposits 650.00 

Collected  on  members'  deficiencies 78. 10 

Expended  over  income 61.93 

Sundries * 71.76 

Errors  in  accounts 9.82 

Balance  on  hand  January  1, 1888 194,210.30 

Total 741,506.57 

Ependituresty  1898. 

Assistance  to  trayeling  cigarmakers .* 25,237.43 

Hick  benefit 111,283.011 

Strike  Ixmeflt 25,118.50 

Out-of-work  benefit 70,197.70 

Death  benefit 94,939.83 

Rent 12,380.07 

Salaries  and  committees'  expenses 70,085.54 

Stationery 8.7.55.54 

Postage  4,179.84 

Tax  to  to  international  union 81.949.75 

Label  agitation 27,379.71 

Assistance  to  unions 35,640.00 

Lawyers' fees  in  label  and  other  cases 1,823,28 

Returned  to  international  union  (dissolved  unions) 1,677.20 

Loss  through  dissolved  unions 553.  Oi 

Loss  through  defunct  banks 832.46 

Errors  in  accounts  of  local  unions 1 4^.53 

Due  local  unions,  per  financier's  examination 83.83 

Duty  on  supplies,  etc 66.07 

Returned  dues,  fines,  etc 432.85 

Miscellaneous  expenditurcis 6,785.67 

Balance  on  hand  January  1, 1899 227,607.01 

Total ^  741,506.67 

Loans  outstanding 83.060.53 

Number  of  members  January  1, 1899 '26,460 

Benefits  paid  in  1808 1326,777.15 

Oi'and  total  of  benefits  paid  in  19  years  and  2  months 4,045,463.68 


*  The  above  does  not  include  traveling  members. 

The  beneficial  system  commenced  in  1879,  and  since  that  date  we  have  paid 
$4,045,464.53  in  benefits.  In  the  strike  that  occurred  during  the  winter  of  1884r- 
1885--practically  one  year — we  paid  $205,000  in  strike  benefits. 

9.  Did  you  lose  that  strike? — A.  The  stiike  was  lost.  We  only  had  a  member- 
ship of  12,000.  I  paid  during  that  time  75  cents  weekly  assessment  quite  fre- 
quently. I  have  forgotten  the  number;  but  it  was  in  addition  to  the  regular 
dues.  They  had  to  be  levied  in  order  to  keep  up  this  fight.  You  see  our  resources 
are  practically  unlimited.  If  it  falls  below  the  regular  per  capita  the  assessment 
goes  on  and  members  pay  it. 

Q.  Was  that  the  Cincinnati  strike? — A.  Yes.  But  it  was,  in  more  ways  than 
one,  a  splendid  victory. 

Q.  Explain  that,  please;  in  its  results. — A.  It  first  demonstrated  to  the  employers 
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that  we  were  well  organized  and  when  we  felt  we  were  right  we  could  fight  to  a 
fiidsh,  and  that  we  had  unlimited  resources.  It  also  demonstrated  to  onr  mem- 
bers the  wea^ess  in  our  strike  laws»  so  that  we  profited  in  both  instances.  We 
have  not  had  a  big  strike  since,  and  we  immediately  perfected  our  strike  laws. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  in  addition  to  that  factor  it  resulted  in 
driving  many  large  operators  out  of  business  in  Cincinnati? — ^A.  That  is  a  fact. 
While  we  lost — I  do  not  say  this  boastingly — the  sheriff's  flag  was  placed  upon 
several  of  the  biggest  manufacturing  establishments  in  that  city  at  that  time. 
That  has  been  the  logical  result  of  our  big  strikes.  We  had  a  strike  in  Bing- 
hamton  in  1890  that  was  inaugurated  by  the  nonunioniats,  who  struck  for  a 
small  increase.  Only  7  per  cent  of  the  cigar  makers  in  Binghamton  involved  in 
that  strike  were  members  of  the  international  union.  We  were  in  a  hopeless 
minority.  The  unionists  were  swept  out  of  the  factories  with  the  rest.  We  took 
up  the  strike  and  conducted  it  for  them.  Union  cigar  makers  seldom  strike  for 
less  than  a  dollar;  it  is -not  worth  while.  But  we  took  up  the  fi^t;  we  were 
forced  into  it.  At  that  time  there  were  5,000  cigar  makers  in  Binghamton; 
to-day  there  are  only  about  1 ,500.  That  is  the  logical  result  of  all  our  big  strikes; 
even  though  we  lose,  the  trade  is  scattered. 

Q.  Your  members  could  work  elsewhere,  then? — ^A.  In  the  case  of  Bingham- 
ton it  was  a  nonunion  strike;  practically  we  assumed  management  of  the  strike. 
There  grew  out  of  that  strike  one  of  the  most  interesting  legal  battles  that  organ- 
ized labor  has  ever  had  in  this  country,  and  yet  we  have  never  said  anything 
about  it.    The  manufacturers  got  out  an  injunction  restraining  us  from  doing 

Sicket  duty,  from  giving  money  to  the  unorganized;  in  fact,  restraining  us  from 
oing  everything  but  going  back  to  work  for  them.  The  manufacturers  had 
$25,000,  it  is  claimed — ^for  the  want  of  a  better  term — ^in  a  legal  pot,  and  secured 
the  b^  legal  talent  in  southwestern  New  York,  so  as  to  make  this  injunction 
permanent.  The  international  union  also  secured  the  best  legal  talent  that  thev 
could  get — one  of  them,  Mr.  Tracy  Becker,  of  Buffalo.  We  went  along  with 
them.  Of  course  we  had  the  money — ^just  as  much  as  they  did.  We  carried  that 
affair  right  straight  up  to  the  court  of  appeals,  which  is  tne  highest  court  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  were  successful.  It  cost  us  $8,000.  We  had  at  least  fifty 
suits  a^inst  manufacturers  in  that  affair.  They  had  at  least  100  people  arrested 
and  smts  against  them,  and  the  intention  was  to  fi^ht  on  both  sides;  but  they 
finally  came  to  me  with  a  proposition  that  we  dismiss  all  our  suits  except  the 
injunction  case,  and  they  would  do  the  same.  We  did.  Otherwise  some  of  the 
men  would  undoubtedly  have  gone  to  State  prison,  and  the  manufacturers  have 
had  some  large  damage  cases  to  settle. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  would  they  have  gone  for?— A.  The^  issued  an 
injunction  that  was,  we  hold,  the  most  unrighteous  injunction  ever  issued,  and 
one  we  could  not  help  but  violate.  While  we  never  resorted  to  violence— the 
international  union  has  never  been  accused  of  resorting  to  violence  in  strikes — the 
men  had  to  violate  this  injunction;  were  virtually  forced  to.  Having  technically 
violated  the  injunction,  that  would  have  sent  them  to  jail.  We  had  manu- 
facturers arrested  for  Uuiking  false  arrests,  and  a  hundred  other  different  affairs. 
It  cost  us  considerable,  as  our  legal  expenses  were  great  all  the  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FarquharO  You  nave  not  had  any  late  experience  in  injunction 
matters,  have  you? — A.  We  have  been  pretty  free  from  injunction  affairs,  but  I 
attribute  that  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  we  never  resort  to  violations  of  the  laws 
in  our  trade  disputes. 

Q.  Do  you  apply  the  boycott  in  your  business? — ^A.  We  have  what  is  known  as 
the  blue  label.  It  is  furnished  ^atuitously  to  all  manufacturers  who  employ 
skilled  members  of  our  organization  and  pay  the  bill  of  prices. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  means  you  employ,  in  general  terms,  to  win? — ^A.  I 
want  to  be  technically  correct  here.  We  do  not  resort  to  the  boycott  except  in 
extreme  and  exaggerated  cases,  such  as  we  have  had  in  the  State  of  New  York  in 
these  tenement-house  affairs.  Yes,  we  put  them  on  what  is  known  as  the  *  *  unfair 
list,"  but  ,,as  a  rule,  no.  Generally  speaking  we  do  not  resort  to  what  is  commonly 
known  as  the  boycott.  All  cigars  look  aBke  to  us  that  do  not  have  the  union 
label  on. 

<^.  Are  you  willing  to  give  your  i)rivate  judgment  about  the  boycott  as  a  trade- 
union  pohcy? — A.  I  can  answer  it  by  saying  (I  will  explain  later  on  why)  we 
hold  that  the  trade-union  movement  is  right;  that  it  is  the  only  refuge  of  the 
toiling  masses;  that  we  ti'y  to  win-^use  all  honorable  means  to  win.  That  is  as 
far  as  I  care  to  ^o  in  answer  to  that  question. 

Q.  In  connection  with  your  funds  and  the  general  x>olicy  of  organization,  what 
opinion  have  you  in  respect  to  the  incorporation  of  trade  unions? — A.  I  believe 
they  should  be  incorporated.    In  the  first  place,  trade  unions  have  nothing  to  hide; 
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they  are  not  violators  of  the  law,  and  to-day  they  can  be  and  are  broxiKht  into 
conrt— it  may  take  a  little  longer — almost  as  qnicKly  as  they  conld  be  and  would 
be  if  they  were  incorporated.  If  incorporated  it  wonld  give  us  many  advantages; 
for  instance,  any  corporation  has  the  ri^ht  to  ^o  into  conrt  and  offer  its  printed 
constitution  and  by-laws,  while  an  association  like  ours  can  only  offer  the  written 
minutes;  that  necessitates  the  keeping  of  the  written  minutes  of  each  of  our  con- 
ventions; often  have  the  old  books  carefully  filed  away  in  the  vaults,  in  case  we 
have  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  international  union.  W  e  have  nothing  to  hide. 
Hie  international  union  meets  every  5  years  in  conventions.  At  the  last  conven- 
tion, held  in  Detroit  in  1896,  we  were  18  days  in  session  and  never  closed  the  doors — 
open  session  from  the  time  I  let  the  gavel  fall,  opening  the  session,  until  it  was 
closed.  We  never  had  a  single  moment  behind  closed  doors.  There  were  five 
representatives  of  the  press  there,  so  you  can  readily  see  from  that,  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  that  we  have  nothing  to  hide.  All  our  acts  are  open  and  above- 
board.  I  favor  being  incorporated,  first,  because  it  would  legalize  us;  second, 
give  us  more  standing  before  courts.  We  are  willing  to  be  brought  into  court 
any  minute. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  any  data  in  regard  to  the  total  number  of 
cigar  makers  in  and  outside  the  unions? — A.  The  United  States  census  places  the 
number  at  125,000,  but  that,  understand,  includes  the  cigarette,  cheroot,  and  tobie 
makers;  so  I  estimate  that  the  actual  number  of  cigar  m^ers  proper  is  about 
75,000  or  80,000,  and  we  have  27,000  of  them. 

Q.  So  that  about  one-third  of  the  cigars  of  the  country  are  union  made? — ^A. 
Tes.  That,  too,  includes  what  I  consider  the  practical  and  skilled  ciffar  makers 
of  the  country.  For  instance,  w^e  are  thorougnly  organized  all  over  the  country 
except  in  New  York  City,  where  there  are  about  20,000  cigar  makers;  and  I  want 
to  tell  the  commission  some  time  before  I  ^et  through  why  the  trade  is  so  poorly 
organized  in  that  city.  Then  we  have  easily  in  Pennsylvania  15,000  or  16,000 — 
possibly  20,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Does  that  include  those  who  work  at  desultory  employ- 
ment?   You  make  that  estimate  unclassified? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Are  the  Cubans  not  generally  members  of  your  union? — 
A.  iTo.  They  generally  are  not  members  of  our  organization.  They  are  the 
poorest  to  organize  of  any  nationality. 

O.  We  had  before  the  commission  some  time  ago  a  gentleman  who  stands  very 
high  among  the  industrial  workers  of  the  country,  and  he  said  if  the  cigar 
makers  of  tne  United  States  who  are  organized  should  ^uit  work  as  wage  work- 
ers and  take  up  the  business  themselves  in  a  cooperative  way  that  they  would 
succeed  in  driving  the  manufacturers  out  of  business;  that  they  had  the  power. 
You  ought  to  know  more  of  that  than  that  gentleman. — ^A.  That  looks  nice  on 
paper;  tnat  is  a  splendid  thing  to  think  about,  but  it  is  not  a  practical  common- 
sense  view;  it  is  a  little  visionary,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  total  annual 
value  of  the  output  of  cigars  is  $129,000,000;  there  are  invested  in  the  manufac- 
turing, $50,000,000;  and  the  wage  scale  amounts  to  forty-odd  million  dollars.  So 
you  can  see  it  is  a  nice  thing  to  talk  about;  but  we  are  not  prepared  yet.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say,  for  fear  of  being  called  visionary,  that  such  a  thing  is  feas- 
ible or  plausible  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Possibly  it  is  a  compliment  to  your  organization? — A. 
Probably,  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  It  would  not  be  so  nice  for  a  person  engaged  in  a  man- 
ufactory?— ^A.  As  it  would  for  the  hired  man. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar).  Is  it  not  so,  that  the  trade  unions  of  the  world,  for 
the  last  three  or  four  hundred  years,  have  run  the  whole  nation  as  they  did  in 
Rome? — A.  If  you  want  me  to  go  into  that  I  can.  That  question  is  ratner  far- 
reaching,  but  if  you  desire  I  will  go  right  into  it  now. 

Q.  I  think  the  commission  would  just  as  soon  have  it  on  the  minutes  as  not. — 
A.  First,  I  hold  that  were  it  not  for  trade  unions  there  is  a  possibOity  that  during 
times  of  industrial  depression  some  of  our  cities  might  be  laid  in  asnes.  That,  I 
hold,  could  have  happened  m  Chicago  during  the  last  industrial  depression.  I  will 
explain  what  reason  I  have  for  sasring  that.  During  the  darkest  days  there  in  1894 
the  unemployed,  the  unorganized,  commenced  holding  mass  meetings  on  the  lake 
front.  Carter  Harrison,  now  dead,  was  mayor  of  Chicago  at  that  time.  He,  with 
other  people,  saw  considerable  danger  in  this.  I  made  it  my  business  to  ascertain 
who  met  on  the  lake  front.  I  found  it  was  the  unorganized  people.  Those  people, 
however,  were  permitted  to  walk  into  the  saloons  at  anytime  and  help  themselves 
to  lunch  without  getting  a  drink.  That  is  true,  but  why  I  do  not  know,  I  will 
confess.  The  churches  and  everything  else  opened  their  doors  to  them.  Now,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  trade  unionist,  who  is  really  more  aggressive  and,  I  hold,  more 
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inteUigeiit,  feels  the  sting  of  depression  and  knows  more  of  the  possibilities  of  life, 
and  as  a  consequence  his  resentment  is  greater  when  he  is  np  against  the  game  of 
life  and  getting  the  worst  of  it.  Instead  of  going  to  the  lake  front  to  voice  his 
resentment  he  went  into  the  trade  unions.  There,  surrounded  by  some  sort  of 
order  and  discipline,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  speaking  his  mind,  and  to  my  mind 
it  seems  that  it  had  the  same  effect  on  him  that  they  say  it  does  with  a  woman 
when  she  has  a  good  crv — ^he  was  relieved.  In  addition  to  that,  our  organization 
relieved  his  distress  to  the  extent  of  $175,000  a  year  in  out-of-work  benents,  and  to 
the  extent  of  $112,000  in  sick  benefits.  In  times  of  industrial  and  commercial 
stagnation  men  are  sick,  more  so  than  they  are  in  normal  ^^ood  times,  and  justly, 
too.  A  man  out  of  work,  looking  for  it,  who  can  not  find  it,  is  mentally  sick;  he 
feels  worse  than  a. fellow  does  with  a  bad  cold  or  rheumatism  in  the  arm;  he  is 
sick.  So  thAt  the  fact  of  Carter  Harrison  suppressing  these  mass  meetings  on  the 
lake  front  proved  that  he  saw  in  them  vast  danger.  I  hold  that  the  free  lunches, 
then,  and  the  hand  of  charity,  and  e8x>ecially  the  trade  unions,  who  had  their 
meeting  places  and  gave  this  relief,  were  the  means  of  quieting  and  holding  in 
check  the  masses  who  were  sorely  distressed  at  that  time;  and  1  know  whereof  I 
speak  when  I  say  that  they  were  sorely  distressed.  They  wanted  work  and  they 
wanted  it  badlv,  and  could  not  get  it.  So  that,  to  my  mind,  trade  unions  are  not 
only  a  help  ana  stimulus  to  great  industries,  but  they  are  the  conservators  of  per- 
sonal liberty.  I  will  explain  why.  It  is  often  asserted,  on  the  contrary,  that  trade 
unions  are  a  menc^  to  industrial  develoxmient  as  well  as  to  personal  liberty.  A  s 
a  niatter  of  fact,  however,  it  is  an  economic,  scientific  truism.  By  enabling  its 
members  to  get  better  pay,  it  enables  the  masses  to  consume  more,  and  industry 
develops  just  in  proportion  to  the  abiUI^  of  the  masses  to  consume ;  not  the  ability 
of  the  Dig  capitalist  to  consume,  but  rather  on  the  ability  of  the  masses  to  consume; 
and  the  masses  can  only  consume  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  wages  they  receive. 
Hence,  then,  it  naturally  and  logically  follows,  as  an  economic  truth,  that  the  more 
wages  the  workm^man  receives  the  greater  the  industry.  I  hold  that.  In  my 
judgment  industrial  and  commercial  stagnation  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  the 
worbdng  classes  receive  such  Httle  pa^.  For  insta'nce,  it  might  be  explained  by 
this  chair.  H  this  chair  sells  for  $5,  it  is  worth  $5.  The  man  who  made  it  has 
added  $6  in  value  to  the  wealth  of  the  country.  He  got  $1.50  for  making  it.  He 
can  only  consume,  then,  $1.50  of  the  wealth  he  has  created.  Of  course,  the  neces- 
sary middleman  and  the  manufacturer  consume  part  of  that,  but  not  all  of  it,  as 
statistics  show  in  decades  and  decades  that  trade  and  wealth  in  the  country  are 
increasing.  Now  that,  t6  my  mind,  proves  that  what  ails  us  and  that  which 
brings  aoout  industrial  and  commercial  stagnation,  is  underconsumption;  that 
is,  that  we  produce  more  than  we  can  consume.  If  that  is  true,  the  trade  unions, 
by  increasing  wages  and  shortening  the  hours  of  labor,  are  enabling  their  mem- 
bers to  earn  oetter  pay  and  consequently  to  consume  more,  and  if  that  process 
goes  on  until  such  time  as  the  working  classes,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
their  trade  unions,  are  enabled  to  receive  a  just  share  of  the  wealth  they  create, 
that,  and  that  alone,  in  my  judgment,  will  stop  industrial  stagnation.  In  so  far 
as  the  personal-liberty  matter  is  concerned,  a  few  jrearsago  a  mechanic  was  able  to 
depend  upon  his  skill  and  the  scarcity  of  men  in  his  craft  to  maintain  his  standard 
of  Ufe,  to  maintain  wages,  and  to  improve  his  condition.  To-day,  through  the 
introduction  of  improved  machinerv  and  the  dependence  of  the  work  of  one  work- 
man upon  that  of  another,  it  is  a  pnysical  impossibility  for  a  man  to  maintain  his 
standard  of  life,  to  say  nothing  of  his  desire  for  better  conditions.  That  is,  per- 
hax^s,  best  illustrated  by  a  shoe  shop.  We  will  sa^  we  are  all  shoemakers.  If 
you  please,  you  are  one  who  believes  in  personal  liberty  and  you  would  not  be 
subservient  to  the  trade  unions.  You  have  conceived  that  8  hours  is  long  enough 
to  work.  At  5  o'clock  you  exercise  your  ria^ht  as  a  free  American  citizen,  one  of 
the  personal-liberty  enthusiasts,  to  quit.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  the  gentle- 
man next  to  you  has  to  stop,  too,because  the  shoe,  before  it  is  completed,  passes 
through  the  hands  of  40  people.  Mr.  Kennedy  quits,  and  so  on.  By  the  time  it 
got  around  here  the  superintendent  or  the  foreman  wants  to  know  what  Is  the 
nmtter^  and  when  told  tnat  you  are  exercising  your  rijp;hts  as  an  American  citizen 
and  enjoying  your  personal  liberty,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  you  are  quickly 
kicked  into  the  street.  And  so  we  hold  that,  standing  alone  to-day,  under  the 
modem  means  of  production  and  distribution,  it  is  a  physical  and  utter  impos- 
sibility for  one  standing  alone  to  enjoy  personal  liberty  in  the  matter  of  proauc- 
tion  and  distribution.  If  we  here  in  the  shoe  shop,  now,  can  unite  our  interests, 
who  wiU  say  for  one  minute  that  he  is  being  robbed  of  his  personal  liberty  if  the 
majority  agree  that  we  ought  to  get  $1  or  $2  more  a  week  ?  Or  who  can  deny  that 
an  hour  off  on  a  day  is  robbing  anyone  of  his  personal  liberty  under  modem 
means  of  production  ?    So  that  we  can  say,  then,  uniting  our  interests  never  robs 
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US  of  OUT  personal  liberty.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  is  the  only  means  and 
the  only  way  whereby  we  can  get  personal  liberty  under  the  modem  means  of 
production  and  distribution. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  The  personal-liberty  cry,  then,  comes  from  those  who 
want  to  pay  smaller  wages,  work  the  men  longer  hours,  and  keep  the  working- 
men  ground  down;  is  that  your  idea? — ^A.  Without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  If  there  is  no  organization  upon  either  side  and  the 
manufacturer  desires  to  work  10  hours  a  day  and  he  makes  his  contract  in  that 
way,  he  has  a  right  to  make  that  contract,  I  suppose,  as  an  individual  standing 
alone? — ^A.  Yes,  certainly. 

(J,  Then  there  is  a  little  personal  liberty  abridged,  is  there  not? — ^A,  He  cer- 
tainly has  that  right;  but  we  hold  that  there  are  two  sides  to  this  question.  We 
hold  that  there  are  the  employer  and  the  hired  men  to  be  considered,  and  that  one 
can  not  very  well  get  along  without  the  other,  especially  the  employer;  and  we 
think  we  are  entitled  to  some  protection,  some  rights,  ratiier;  and  among  them 
one  is  the  right  to  work  shorter  hours  because,  first,  it  is  right;  second,  because 
it  in  an  absolute  necessity  with  improved  machinery.  It  is  a  positive  and  abso- 
lute necessity  that  the  hours  of  labor  be  curtailed  to  that  point  where  all  men 
have  an  opportunity  to  work.  That  is,  chiefly  and  primarily,  the  object  of  short- 
ening the  nours  of  labor — ^to  give  all  an.  opportunity  to  work. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  To  §et  the  point  clear,  it  seems  to  me  that, 
as  the  matter  now  stands,  it  is  in  an  illogical  shape,  in  this:  You  deny  the  possi- 
bility of  the  enjoyment  of  personal  liberty  because  one  man  can  not  quit  at  5  and 
another  at  half  past  6,  or  one  at  4,  and  so  on,  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  guaranty 
of  quitting  at  some  time  is  practical.  Now,  if  contracting  to  work  until  a  given 
hour  with  the  employer  is  dastructive  of  personal  liberty,  logicallv,  why  is  it  not 
so  for  the  employees  to  make  an  agreement  among  themselves  to  be  governed  by 
the  majority? — A.  In  the  first  i>lace,  under  this  competitive  system,  the  tendency 
of  wages  is  naturally  downward,  and  the  natural  desire  on  the  part — ^I  do  not  say 
this  in  resentment — of  the  employer  is  to  get  as  much  work  as  he  possibly  can  out 
of  his  workmen,  and  to  work  the  longest  possible  hours  at  the  smallest  possible 
wages.  That  is  natural.  He  has  to  do  that  probably  to  compete.  Now,  in  bo  far 
as  the  contract  is  made,  if  these  men  in  a  given  factory  make  these  contracts  as 
individuals,  it  is  a  moral  certainty  that  they  arc  made  by  the  employer  and  not 
the  hired  man.  He  makes  the  contract;  he  does  not  consult  you.  Tnese  contracts 
are  drawn  up — printed  forms.  I  have  seen  lots  of  them,  and  they  Bi)ecify  that 
you  shall  work  10  houi*s  a  day.  You  have  no  say  in  that,  except  you  have  a  right 
to  go  away  from  your  job  and  starve  to  death  if  you  like.  You  reafly  have  no  say 
in  making  such  a  contract.  If  the  men  are  organized ,  they  can  go  to  the  employer, 
and  b^  conciliation,  mediation,  and  arbitration,  mutually  agree.  It  is  collective 
bargaining.  We  will  go  collectively  to  the  employer  and' make  a  bargain  that  we 
shall  work  8  hours  a  day.  Now,  the  employer  has  a  say  in  making  that,  and  so 
do  we.  It  is  simply  a  bargain,  and  in  the  case  of  the  trade-unionist  it  is  a  collec- 
tive bargain. 

Q.  Your  contention,  then,  is  that,  as  between  the  employer  in  the  country  and 
the  individual  employee,  there  can  be  no  contract  under  tne  common-law  defini- 
tion, the  voluntary  agreement  of  two  minds;  that  the  circumstances  are  such 
that  one  is  of  necessity  always  under  some  duress? — A.  That  is  my  contention. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  By  organization,  then,  the  workingmen  have  gained 
real  liberty  of  contract  which  they  never  enjoyed  previous  to  organization? — ^A.  I 
will  not  say  that  they  never  enjoyed  it;  but  I  will  say  this,  that  under  present 
conditions  they  could  not  enjoy  that  personal  liberty  that  they  do  now  were  it 
not  for  the  trade  unions.  Of  course  they  may  have  done  it  at  times  Vay  back, 
but  I  doubt  that  very  much,  too.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  glory  in  the  alleged 
good  old  times  of  our  forefathers  from  an  industrial  standpoint. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  From  a  trade-union  standpoint,  of  course,  that  is 
true;  but  what  I  wanted  to  get  at  is  this:  Suppose  there  is  no  organized  labor, 
no  organized  capital.  The  individual  who  owns  the  mill  employs  a  dozen  men, 
and  for  some  reason  he  may  want  to  lengthen  his  time  or  iK)ssibiy  to  reduce  the 
wages.  A  portion  of  his  men  say  they  will  not  permit  it.  Another  portion  are 
willing  to  stay,  and  other  parties  on  the  outside  are  willing  to  take  the  places  of 
those  who  have  concluded  to  go.  Now,  up  to  that  point,  of  course,  there  is  per- 
sonal liberty.  But  now  the  next  step:  Has  the  employer  personal  liberty  in  regard 
to  his  own  property  under  organized  labor  if  he  can  not  take  in  the  new  men  and 
let  the  old  men  go? — ^A.  Yes;  he  has  personal  liberty  in  so  far  as  agreeing  to  the 
terms  that  the  hired  men  collectively  agree  ux)on  as  a  fair  basis. 

Q.  But  suppose  they  all  go  out  and  will  not  permit  the  new  men  to  come  in? — 
A.  The  manufacturer  is  up  against  it  then,  in  the  language  of  Shakespeare. 
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Q.  I8  that  x)ersonal  liberty  with  the  owner  of  the  property?  Can  he  control  his 
property? — A.  No.  It  is  x)ersonal  liberty  for  him  in  so  far  as  he  individually  is 
concerned,  bnt  it  denies  to  him  the  right  to  fix  the  standard  of  life  for  the  hired 
men.  He  can  go  ont  of  business  if  he  wants  to.  Of  course  that  is  a  blunt  way 
of  putting  it;  but  he  does  not  have  to  stay  in  the  manufacturing  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Has  he  not  as  good  a  right  to  do  that,  to  fix  the  prices, 
as  the  laborer? — A.  For  economic  reasons  that  I  have  explained  I  would  not  take 
that  view.  If  we  are  to  exist  as  a  people,  with  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number,  then,  no,  he  has  not  the  right  to  fix  wages  at  a  point  where  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  earn  wages  enough  to  consume  or  live  properly.  That  is  the  idea, 
if  it  is  a  case  of  the  consideration  only  of  the  capitalist  and  the  manufacturer, 
yes.  If,  however,  the  hired  man  has  to  be  considered,  then,  no,  it  is  not  right 
for  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  other  words,  it  is  a  case  of  one  man  against  the 
community? — A.  Yes;  it  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  not  the  organized  laborers  fix  prices  occasionally 
where  there  is  no  profit  for  the  manufacturer? — A.  I  might  say,  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  goes,  they  do  not.    I  can  not  answer,  of  course,  for  the  others. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  not  your  wage  scale  a  minimum  wage  scale? — A. 
We  have  what  is  known  as  the  local  minimum  wage  scale  for  localities,  but  we 
have  not  what  is  known  as  a  minimum  wage  scale  universally. 

Q.  That  is,  what  you  might  call  a  living  wage? — A.  I  wonld  not  want  to  say 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  living  wage  at  present. 

Q.  Well,  we  will  take  the  other  expression,  humane  wage? — A.  My  exx)erience 
hm*  taught  me  that  I  can  comfortably  expend  any  wago  tlmt  you  might  fix  for 
me.  I  find  no  trouble  now.  and  I  have  no  bad  habits,  no  extravagant  habits 
whatsoever— I  have  no  trouble  in  living  up  to  my  salary,  and  it  is  more  than  1 
have  sometimes  earned  in  the  past. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  under  organized  labor  the  employee  has  more  personal  lib- 
erty than  he  would  have  as  an  individual  to  make  a  contract? — A.  That  is  pre- 
cisely what  I  say.  By  collective  bargaining  lie  is  better  able  to  drive  a  better 
agreement,  and  therefore  he  has  more  personal  liberty. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  You  believe  that  in  that  collective  bargaining  the 
employer  and  the  employees  would  have  equal  rights,  equal  liberties,  so  far  as  it 
is  p')ssible  to  get  them,  taking  into  account  their  respective  standings  and  sta- 
tions?— A.  Yes;  I  believe  in  this  because  it  is  always  a  fairer  way  of  settlement. 

Q.  Are  you  opposed  to  arbitrarily  fixing  the  prices  by  a  trade  union  where  such 
union  is  strong  enough  to  fix  the  prices  arbitrarily,  or  have  you  any  ca.ses  of  that 
kind  in  your  trade? — A.  No;  I  am  not. 

<J.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Why  are  you  opposed  to  the  other  side 
doing  it,  if  you  are  not  opposed  to  your  side  increasing  the  prices  arbitrarily? — 
A.  I  am  notVeally  concerned  with  the  other  side.  The  other  side,  in  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  is  able  to  take  care  of  itself.  I  want  to  say  it  distinctly  and  say 
it  as  a  matter  of  experience,  that  the  other  side  will  arbitrarily  fix  prices  whenever 
they  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Q.  Will  not  your  side  do  it  also  when  it  has  an  opportunity? — A.  My  previous 
experience  is  that  our  side  is  always  more  than  fair  m  fixing  prices.  In  answer 
to  the  other  question,  though,  I  am  not  going  to  sit  here  and  say  that  I  think  the 
hired  man  can  ask  for  any  too  much;  that  is  the  reas^m  I  answered  the  way  I  did. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  think  any  trade  nnion  in  America  can  put  up 
any  inordinate  arbitrary  scale  and  maintain  it?— A.  No. 
Or  in  Euroi>e? — A.  No. 

(By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris^  Suppose  they  did  get  the  jwwer? 
(By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Tlie  theory  is  worse  than  nothing  at  all  without  the 
prstcticaJ. — A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Suppose  the  organization  should  extend 
and  cover  all  the  labor  of  the  country,  then  could  they  not  do  it  arbitrarily?  Is 
not  that  what  you  are  seeking  to  do,  to  extend  your  organization  to  cover  every 
laborer  every  day? — A.  I  can  not  say  what  they  will  do,  although  my  experience 
with  the  workingmen  warrants  me  in  saying  that  they  not  only  have  been  fair, 
but  will  be  fair. 

Q.  You  said  that  you  believed  in  8  hours,  and  fixed  8  hours  *'  l>ecause  it  is 
right."  Why  is  8  hours  right  and  not  6?— A.  If  I  said  H  hours,  I  would  like  to 
amend  that  by  saying  shorter  hours.    I  usually  use  the  term  shorter  hours. 

Q.  Let  me  suggest  to  you  that  different  enterprises  are  differently  surrounded; 
the  environments  are  different.  Some  oilght  to  work  6.  some  7,  and  some  9. 
Why  do  you  people  believe  almost  universally  in  8  hours?  Why  not  make  it  9, 
or  why  not  make  it  7? — A.  The  limit  is  fixed  at  8  hours  simply  because  by  com 
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mon  consent  it  is  generally  believed  that  by  working  8  hours  we  can  take  np  the 
unemployed. 

Q.  In  parts  of  our  country  we  do  not  exactly  understand  why  you  put  it  at  8,  and 
I  want  to  ask  you? — ^A.  I  really  do  not  know  why  it  is  arbitrarily  fixed  at  8  to-day, 
except  that  organized  labor  really  fixed  10  hours.  They  started  workme  at  10  hours 
a  day;  finally  the  unorganized  began  working  only  10,  so  that  to-day  the  uni- 
versal working  time  is  10  hours  a  day.  Now,  when  we  commenced  to  figure  on 
the  question  of  shortening  the  hours  of  labor  we  took  into  consideration  me  fact 
that  under  normal  and  ordinary  conditions,  good  times,  fully  one-fifth  of  the 
working  classes  of  this  country  was  idle.  Now,  that  principle  developed  up 
would  necessitate  2  hours  of  labor  each  day  being  dropped,  so  tnat  would  drop  it 
to  an  8-hour  day. 

Q.  I  supposed  you  predicated  that  on  some  medical  examination  or  medical 
opinion  that  about  8  hours  is  about  as  long  as  a  man's  body  ought  to  work.  Now, 
I  understand  you  to  say  the  real  purpose  of  it  is  to  make  more  room  for  laborers 
to  work? — ^A.  That  is,  when  those  who  had  the  most  to  say  were  fixing  the  limit 
at  8,  or  establishing  that  number,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  physical  phase  of 
the  question  did  not  enter  into  it  in  the  slightest  degree.  Yet,  m  my  own  mind, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  far-reaching  reasons  why  it  should  be,  why 
shorter  hours  is  a  good  thing.  Here  is  an  interesting  matter  in  connection  with 
it.  It  is  authentic  and  true.  The  Amalgamated  Carpenters  of  England  work  8 
hours  per  day.  They  are  one  of  the  very  few  organizations  in  England— while  they 
have  a  splendid  system  of  organization  over  there — ^that  work  8  hours  a  day. 
They  have,  through  a  carefully  kept  system  of  statistics,  shown  that  in  the  first 
ten  years  of  the  operation  of  this  short-hour  day  the  health  of  their  wives  has 
materially  improved.  Anything  that  tends  to  improve  the  physical  condition  of 
the  mothers  of  this  country  is  good  for  coming  generations.  The  reason  for  that 
is  that  the  wife  had  more  leisure;  she  did  not  nave  to  get  up  until  7  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  where  she  formerly  got  up  at  6,  and  the  husbana  was  at  home  by  5,  or 
a  little  after,  and  her  day's  work  was  over  and  she  had  then  some  leisure,  and 
really  enjoyed  it  to  an  enormous  extent — ^to  that  extent  that  the  health  of  the 
women  improved  in  the  ratio  of  23  per  cent. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Now,  if  you  believe  that  the  real  reason 
for  8  hours  is  to  make  room  for  more  labor,  then  the  fixing  of  the  8-hour  system 
would  depend  upon  the  supply  or  demand  of  labor? — A.  There  should  be  no  such 
thing  as  an  arbitrary  fixing  of  the  hours  of  labor. 

Q.  Have  wages  been  decreased  in  the  last  ten  years  or  increased,  in  your  indus- 
try?— A.  Of  course,  the  last  six  years  has  been  a  period  of  industrial  and  commer- 
cial stagnation.  I  might  answer  that  by  saying  that  in  the  first  four  years  of  the 
past  ten  wages  were  increased  rapidly  among  the  organized  cigar  makers  to  the 
extent  of  about  15  per  cent,  but  in  the  last  six  years  they  have  remained  station- 
ary. They  have  not  decreased  among  the  organized  cigar  makers,  generally 
?)eaking,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  organization  has  held  the  wages  there, 
he  actual  number  or  our  members  that  have  been  involved  in  trade  disputes — 
that  is,  to  resist  the  reduction  of  wa^es  during;  this  panic,  since  1896 — ^has  been 
only  3,564  out  of  27,000 — ^in  trade  disputes  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions;  and 
against  a  reduction  of  wages  only  2,448  have  been  involved.  And  in  the  year 
1897,  which  was  a  depressed  year  as  far  as  labor  was  concerned,  only  four  mem- 
bers were  involved  that  really  lost  in  their  wages. 

Q.  Has  there  not  been  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living  in  the  last 
6  years? — ^A.  There  never  is  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Q.  Because  a  man  will  spend  what  he  gets? — A.  That  is  it.  A  suit  of  clothes 
can  be  bought  cheaper  than  it  could  then  but 

Q.  (By  Itepresentative  Gardner.)  To  put  it  in  another  way,  the  cost  of  the 
means  of  living? — A.  I  am  not  going  to  fix  a  standard  of  living  for  any  man 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  To  put  it  in  that  language,  what  is  your 
idea  of  the  possible  cost  of  living  in  your  organization? — A.  We  have  what  we 
consider  one  of  the  best  ore^anizations  in  the  world,  the  most  democratic,  the 
most  complete,  and  in  the  best  shape.  And  it  has  also  the  shortest  preamble 
of  any  labor  organization:  "Organization  being  necessary  for  the  amelioration 
and  final  emancipation  of  labor;  for  this  reason  we  have  organized  the  Cigar 
Makers'  International  Union  of  America." 

Q.  Do  you  take  them  out  of  the  realm  of  labor? — A.  I  will  tell  you  my  under- 
stsuading  of  it.  Amelioration,  of  course,  means  to  assist  as  we  journey  along  to 
a  better  industrial  and  social  system.  Hence  we  have  opportunists.  Real  trade- 
unionists  are  not  pessimists;  they  are  not  theorists;  they  are  opportunists.  We 
ameliorate  as  we  journey  alon^  to  a  better  industrial  system.  Emancipation,  I 
do  not  know  what  it  is — that  is,  I  will  not  attempt  to  say  what  the  system  will 
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be  when  it  arrives.  I  am  an  evolntionary  trade-unionist.  I  hold  that  the 
human  family  is  growing  hetter  morally,  physically,  and  mentally.  While  per- 
haps some  may  dispnte  that  we  are  growing  better  morally  and  physically — 
althongh  they  can  not  successfully  do  so— none  can  dispute  but  what  we  are 
growing  better  mentally.  .That  being  true,  I  hold  that  it  is  my  duty  to  do  all 
that  I  possibly  can  for  myself  and  my  fellow-man  under  present  conditions; 
and  if  we  are  growing  better  mentally,  that  future  generations  will  know  bet- 
ter what  they  want  and  how  to  get  it;  and  it  is  none  of  my  business  to  say 
what  that  system  shall  be.  I  concern  myself  chiefly  with  the  present,  and  in 
my  view  our  duty  is  to  do  all  that  we  possibly  can  for  the  hired  man,  for  the 
workingman  as  we  find  him  to-day  ana  under  conditions  we  find  him.  What 
emancipation  means  I  will  leave  to  future  generations  to  decide. 

Q.  (ByHr.  Fakquhar.)  You  have  not  reached  emancix)ation  yet? — A.  No; 
generally  speaking,  though,  it  means  a  better  industrial  and  social  system. 

Q.  (By  llepresentative  Livingston.)  Now,  I  had  always  supposed  you  had 
ornuiized  not  offensively,  but  defensively.  In  other  words,  capital  combined, 
and  to  save  yourselves  you  had  to  organize  to  fight  those  combinations? — ^A.  That 
is  true. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  not  your  organization,  so  far  as  you  are  able  to 
control  it,  organized  both  for  offensive  and  defensive  purposes? — A.  Yes;  most 
assuredly. 

I  want  to  explain  just  a  few  fig^ures  in  connection  with  the  organization  that 
to  my  mind  are  interesting,  and  in  view  of  the  testimony  should  go  in.  Our 
organization  has  the  initiative  and  referendum  in  its  entirety.  We  meet  in  con- 
ventions every  5  years,  and  at  the  last  convention  we  had  258  delegates  and  were 
in  session  18  days.  But  the  convention  possesses  no  power  whatsoever  to  adopt 
laws.  It  can  simply  offer  amendments  to  the  constitution.  They  are  then  sud- 
xnitted  to  a  popular  vote,  and  if  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  members  become 
part  of  the  organic  law  of  the  org^tnization.  In  addition  to  that  every  5  years 
each  local  union,  under  penalty  of  a  fine,  has  to  make  a  nomination  for  the  office 
of  international  president.  The  5  who  receive  the  highest  number  of  nomina- 
tions are  submitted  to  a  popular  vote,  and  every  member  is  fined  $1  if  he  does 
not  vote.  We  not  only  give  the  members  a  privilege  to  vote  for  their  officers, 
but  we  fine  them  if  they  do  not  do  it,  so  that  the  members  not  only  make  their 
laws,  but  they  select  thet)fficers  to  execute  them.  Each  member  has  a  rieht  to 
appeal  from  any  action,  from  any  decision  the  president  may  make,  so  that  it 
noakes  us  then  the  most  democratic  organization  in  the  civilized  world.  We 
have  in  addition  to  that  the  plan  I  have  already  explained,  the  payment  of  the 
hij^h  dues,  a  chain  of  benefits — strike,  sick,  death,  traveling,  out-of-work,  and  the 
wife  funeral  benefit. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  your  strike  fund  kept  separate? — A.  No;  all  in  one 
general  common  fund. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  democracies  ever  fined  citizens  for  not  voting? — 
A.  An  illustrious  Democrat,  the  fellow  who  once  said  '*  I  am  a  Democrat j*'  also 
once  said  that  he  believed  that  it  was  the  solution  of  the  voting  system  in  this 
country.  That  and  that  alone  would  stop  bribery — ^to  fine  the  citizen  for  not 
going  to  the  polls  to  vote.    David  B.  Hill,  of  New  York,  said  that. 

Q.  And  yet  you  fine  members  for  not  voting;  is  that  a  democratic  feature? — 
A.  There  is  a  logical  reason  for  that;  I  will  explain  it  to  you:  For  instance,  sup- 
pose that  in  a  certain  organization  there  are  a  large  number  of  people  who  hold 
extreme  or  radical  ideas;  if  that  contingency  exist  it  will  always  be  found  that 
they  are  **  Johnny  on  the  spot."  That  being  true,  unless  there  was  a  compulsory 
votmg  system,  the  real,  true  sentiment  of  the  organization  might  not  be  brought 
out. 

Q.  (By  llepresentative  Gardner.)  Mr.  Livingston  asked  if  a  man  could  not 
live  cheaper  than  he  could  at  the  former  date  that  he  mentioned;  I  would  like  to 
repeat  that  question  in  this  form:  Can  a  man  live  better  for  the  same  money? — 
A.  Yes.  I  can  remember  in  my  boyhood  days  an  average  citizen  only  had  one 
carpet  on  the  floor  in  the  house,  and  that  was  an  old  rag  carpet.  I  remember  I 
helped  sew  the  rags  and  wind  up  the  balls.  To-day  you  can  go  into  the  average 
workingman's  house  and  find  several  carpets  on  the  floors  and  a  piano.  I  never 
saw  many  pianos  in  workingmen's  homes  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  I  am  42  years 
old.  I  want  to  say,  and  I  am  frank  enough  to  really  admit,  that  we  can  live  better 
to-day;  that  the  change  in  the  system  of  production  and  our  trade  unions  have 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  do  so.  We  hold  that  we  are  deserving  of  this  improved 
condition,  and  having  got  a  little  of  it,  we  want  more  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  admit  that  a  man  can  live  better  to-day  at  the 
same  wages  than  he  could  at  the  former  time  of  which  you  spoke? — A.  I  do  not 
admit  that  he  got  the  same  wages. 
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Q.  Are  the  wants  of  society  int;reasing  or  decreasing;  and  if  so,  is  the  increase 
or  decrease  in  wages  commensurate  therewith? — A.  No.  I  hold  that  the  increase 
does  not  keep  pace  with  the  wants  and  requirements  of  the  average  workingman 
to-day. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  What  is  yonr  standard? — ^A.  My  standard 
is  the  best  1  can  get  by  fair  means.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  can  ne  no  such 
thing  as  a  fixed  standard  where  we  are  progressing  and  going  ahead. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Do  yon  know  whether  it  is  true  that  the 
autiiorities  on  man's  physical  and  mental  capacity  for  all  time  have  held  that  i& 
all  employments  taxing  the  cerebral  powers  of  man  8  hours  is  the  limit  at  which 
he  can  be  kept  up  to  his  most  effective  standard? — ^A.  I  know  from  actual  experi- 
ence that  the  moral  condition  of  the  cigar  makers  has  improved  under  the  8-nour 
system.  We  commenced  work  8  hours  a  day  May  1,  1886.  Twenty-five  or  80 
years  ago — I  will  tell  a  little  story  that  illustrates,  generally  speaking,  the  cigar 
maker  at  that  time.  Some  women  were  sitting  on  the  front  stoop  in  Windsor 
Locks,  Conn.,  and  a  crowd  of  cigar  makers  were  coming  along  the  road,  and  a 
little  girl  ran  out  and  said,  *'Ma,  take  in  your  clothes;  here  come  some  cigar 
makers."  Years  ago  they  were  inclined  to  indulge  not  only  in  blue  Monday,  but 
they  were  inclined  to  take  a  week  or  two  in  dissipation.  Since  the  inauguration 
of  the  short-hour  day  that  has  entirely  disappeared  from  the  class.  There  is  no 
such  thing  among  ttie  cigar  makers  as  blue  Monday  or  taking  a  week  out  on  a 
spree;  so  that  the  moral  condition  has  improved,  and  I  hold,  also,  the  physical 
and  mental. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  it  has  been  contended  by  many  of  the  writers  who  are 
immortal  that  the  day  should  be  divided  into  tluree  periods,  and  that  not  more 
than  8  hours  should  be  devoted  to  work  that  in  anywise  taxes  the  mental  pow- 
ers?— ^A.  I  fully  indorse  that. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  element  of  providing  work  for  more  men 
entered  into  the  shortening  of  the  work  day.  Would  it  not  be  true,  if  that  was 
the  real  feature,  that  logically  there  must  follow  an  elastic  time  scale  by  which 
men  should  work  shorter  hours  in  times  of  depression  and  longer  hours  in  times 
of  activity? — A.  Yes;  I  can  answer  that  very  quickly:  **  In  my  opinion  it  is  a  seri- 
ous question  how  far  in  the  direction  of  curtailing  the  day's  labor  we  should  go 
before  we  endeavor  to  shorten  the  week's  labor;  whether  we  should  rest  content 
with  8  hours  per  day  and  confine  our  future  efforts  to  securing  a  full  Saturday 
holiday,  or  whether  we  should  set  a  new  mark  of  6  hours  per  dS,y,  and  battle  for 
its  accomplishment,  is  a  serious  question.  The  successful  attainment  of  6  hours' 
work  per  day,  or  8  hours'  work  per  day  for  5  days  per  week,  with  a  full  stop 
for  Saturday  and  Sunday,  is  a  noble  issue,  and  one  that  commends  itself  to  your 
attention,  and  to  your  serious  consideration  it  is  respectfully  referred  and  com- 
mended, and  I  hope  to  see  one  of  the  prox>ositions  ultimately  adox)ted  by  the  inter- 
national union."  Here  is  my  reply  to  the  question:  **  The  question  of  curtailinjg 
the  daily  hours  of  labor  during  tunes  of  industrial  depression,  until  the  limit  is 
reached  where  all  can  participate  in  the  opportunity  to  work,  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance, and  also  merits  your  careful  attention.  Before  another  period  of  indus- 
trial depression  shall  be  reached,  legislation  should  be  brought  about  which  will 
place  the  international  union  in  a  position  where  it  can  apply  this  g^and  principle." 
That  is  what  I  said  to  the  convention  in  1896. 

Q.  If  the  object  be  to  furnish  employment  by  lessening  the  product  of  all  men 
who  would  want  to  work  at  that  trade,  where  is  there  any  limit,  what  bounds 
can  be  set,  what  arguments  can  be  made?  And  if  the  result  of  that  was  to  shorten 
the  hours — at  the  same  wages  I  assume,  of  course — ^in  times  of  depression  and  to 
lengthen  them  when  there  was  the  greatest  demand,  would  not  you  put  yourselves 
exactly  contrary  to  all  laws  of  trade?  That  is,  you  would  make  an  article  cost 
the  most  when  men  were  least  inclined  or  least  able  to  buy  it  and  make  it  cost 
least  when  there  was  the  greatest  demand  for  it? — A.  Of  course,  when  the  work- 
ingman has  the  opx)ortunity  to  earn  fair  wages,  that  is  going  to  shorten  the  dura- 
tion of  an  industrial  depression.  We  never  could  ^et  out  or  an  industrial  depres- 
sion were  it  not  for  the  natural  law  of  decay.  For  instance,  if  underconsumption 
brings  about  commercial  and  industrial  stagnation  and  everybody  is  out  of  work, 
it  would  naturidly  follow  that  we  would  never  get  out  of  it,  but  we  do;  and  the 
fact  that  we  do  is  due  to  the  fact  of  the  natural  law  of  decay.  Things  go  to 
waste ;  we  have  to  commence  to  replace  them .  Now ,  if  all  were  i)ermi tted ,  instead 
of  being  laid  off,  to  work  a  short  time,  work  a  little  while,  to  my  mind  that  would 
keep  the  wheels  turning. 

Q.  You  mean  a  little  while  at  a  per  hour  wage  rather  than  at  a  day  wage? — 
A.  That  would  help  the  consumers. 

Q.  That  is  another  (luestion  altogether. — A.  I  would  be  in  favor  of  the  national 
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Gk)Yemment  fi^rig  the  honrs  of  labor  in  bo  far  as  they  possibly  can  to  a  certain 
amonnt,  say  8  hours  ^r  day.  I  am  still  of  the  opinion ,  thongh,  that  before  they 
do  that  onr  organization  wul  have  to  look  at  it  and  regolate  those  affairs  that 
von  speak  about — the  same  that  I  have  recommended  and  read  to  you.  We  would 
have  to  fix  the  number  of  hours.  I  see  no  means  whereby  the  Federal  or  a  State 
government  could  regulate  the  affairs  of  that  kind. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  all  the  reasons  that  were  ever 
urged  in  favor  of  the  8-hour  work  day,  from  the  time  the  agitation  first  began,  are 
as  true,  as  valid,  and  as  sound  to-day  as  they  were  when  they  were  first  urged? — 
A.  Generally  sx)eaking,  ves;  all  the  reasons  are  true  to-day. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  additional  reasons  in  favor  of  the  8-hour  work  day  have 
sprung  into  existence  with- modem  labor-saving  machinery? — A.  Certainly. 

S.  The  fact  that  our  shops,  mills,  and  mines  were  idle  5  or  6  months  in  a  year, 
also  the  fact  that  1 ,000,000  or  2,000,000  of  our  workingmen  were  out  of  employ- 
ment for  4  or  5  months  in  a  year — are  these  additional  reasons  in  favor  of  the 
8-hour  work  day? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  introduction  of 
machinery,  with  its  complications  and  exactness  and  regularity  of  speed  and  so 
on,  results  in  a  much  greater  tax  on  the  intellect  of  the  workingman  than  the 
old  methods;  that  a  shoemaker  now,  by  a  machine  where  he  must  keep  up  the 
motions  and  strokes,  is  under  a  much  greater  nervous  tax  than  the  old  shoemaker 
who  pounded  a  tack  and  took  a  stitch  when  he  pleased? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  so; 
might  be  in  some  trades,  although  I  hold  that  tne  fellow  who  worked  by  hand 
used  up  more  vital  force,  moral  and  physical,  than  the  fellow  who  tends  a  machine; 
alUiough  I  can  readily  see  and  will  say  that  in  some  instances  that  is  true.  Of 
course,  it  depends  upon  the  work  he  is  to  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  effects  of  immi^a- 
tion  on  your  industry  and  industry  in  general? — ^A.  Speaking  for  the  International 
Cigar  Makers'  Union,  I  want  to  say  tnat  the  organization  has  twice,  by  popular 
vote,  declared  in  favor  of  laws  that  will  bring  about  a  regulation  and  proper 
restriction  of  immigration.  They  have  never  yet,  however,  declared  for  absolute 
prohibition.  In  so  far  as  our  trade  is  concerned,  it  has  suffered  grievously  from 
indiscriminate  immigration.  A  large  number  of  the  immigrants  have  been  placed 
in  the  schools  founded  by  Baron  Hirsch  and  people  of  his  stamp,  in  whicn  they 
have  learned  the  cigar  trade,  or  learned  at  it — they  are  not  thorough  cigar  makers, 
although  they  "paaa  as  such — ^as  well  as  other  trades,  and  this  has  been  done  to 
such  an  extent  that  we  have  been  unable  to  prox)erly  organize  the  trade  in  New 
York  City.  There  are  20,000  cigar  makers,  generally  speaking,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  we  only  have  about  6,000  of  them.  The  direct  cause  of  that,  to  my 
mind,  is  indiscriminate  immigration.  These  people  being  pushed  into  our  trade 
are  not  {particularly  to  blame.  They  know  nothing  of  our  mstitutions;  they  are 
picked  up  by  these  people  and  put  into  these  trade  schools  which  exist  in  our  trade 
in  New  York  City;  they  partly  learn  our  business;  they  are  surrounded  chiefly  by 
tiieir  own  class  of  people;  and  it  takes  them  a  lon^  time  to  learn  anything  about 
our  institutions,  particularly  iabout  our  organizations.  I  think  it  has  seriously 
affected  us,  especially  in  New  York  City;  and  lack  of  organization  tiiere  has  its 
depressing  effect  ana  its  influence  all  over  the  country. 

^.  Do  you  believe  that  a  great  deal  of  this  immigration  is  of  the  character  of 
assisted  immigration? — A.  I  am  of  the  opinion  it  is,  so  far  as  our  trade  is  con- 
cerned. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  too,  that  the  people  who  are  put  into  those  schools  are  sus- 
tained  by  local  organizations? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whether  the  funds  are  raised  in  this  country  or  Europe? — ^A.  Yes;  they  are 
particularly  sustained  by  so-called  charitable  institutions  m  New  York  City.  I 
want  to  say  that  emphatically. 

Q.  What  year  did  your  international  union  take  action  on  this  immigration?— 
A.  They  first  voted  upon  the  question  in  1893. 

Q.  Referendum  vote?— A.  Referendum  vote;  I  will  read  those  resolutions  and 
giveyou  the  vote:  (Reading.) 

"  *  Whereas  it  has  oeen  acknowledged  by  the  cigar  makers  in  convention  assembled 
that  there  exists  an  evil  in  the  Umted  States  which  demands  the  attention  of  all 
organized  labor;  and 

**  Whereas  this  evil  exists  in  the  fact  that  the  lowest  class  of  mechanics  and 
laborers  are  daily  emigrating  to  the  United  States  from  all  parts  of  Europe;  and 

**  Whereas  such  class  of  emigration  is  jeopardizing  the  moral  and  social  condi- 
tions of  the  i)eople  of  the  United  States;  and 

'•  Whereas  the  cigar  makers  in  convention  assembled  recognize  the  necessity  of 
a  greater  restriction  to  emigration  tliau  exists  at  present;  therefore  \m  it 
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'-Resolved,  That  the  convention  of  the  C.  M.  I.  U.  of  America  recommend  to 
the  executive  officers  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. ,  the  various  States'  Federation  of  Labor, 
and  the  executive  officers  of  all  trades  and  labor  unions  to  cooperate  and  demand 
of  Confess  and  the  Federal  officers  of  the  United  States  the  absolute  necessity 
of  placing  more  restriction  upon  the  present  influx  of  such  emigration;  and  be  it 
further 

*^Besolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  all  the  aforesaid 
labor  organizations  in  convention  assembled/' 

The  vote  was  as  follows:  Affirmative,  4,541 ;  negative,  402. 

Two  years  ago  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  submitted  a  series  of  questions 
on  the  matter  of  immigration.  That  went  to  our  people.  I  will  read  tne  ques- 
tions and  give  you  the  vote  of  the  international  on  that  also  [reading] : 

^'1.  Does  your  organization  favor  amending  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to 
restrict  immigration  more  than  it  is  now  restricted? 

*'  2.  Does  your  organization  favor  a  provision  in  the  law  guarding  against  crim- 
inal and  pauper  elements  entering  into  the  United  States?" 

'*8.  Should  the  foreign  consular  service  and  our  immigration  department  be 
intrusted  with  nreater  powers  to  enforce  immigration  laws? 

"4.  Should  the  alien  contract  labor  law  by  employers  be  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment? 

*'  5.  Should  the  steamship  companies  be  held  responsible  for  a  term  of  years  for 
the  character  of  their  passengers? 

^'  6.  Should  a  stricter  civil  and  educational  test  be  enforced  as  to  qualification 
for  naturalization? 

*'  7.  Should  every  inmugrant  be  comjielled  to  declare  his  intention  to  become  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States? 

The  vote  on  immigration  proposition,  American  Federation  of  Labor,  is  as 
follows: 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Can  you  say  that  if  this  commission  should  recommend 
legislation  to  Congress  looking  to  still  further  restriction  of  immigration,  such  a 

Eroposition  would  have  the  moral  support  of  members  of  your  or^nization? — A. 
I  it  is  drawn  along  conservative  and  reasonable  lines  it  certainly  would.  I, 
myself,  have  ideas  oi  how  that  should  be  regulated. 

(J.  Would  you  be  willing  to  state  your  ideas  of  how  immigration  should  be  re- 
stricted?— A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  practicable;  yet  if  it  is,  my  idea  is  that  for  the 
solution  of  this  immigration  question  I  would  first  have  the  machinery  we  now 
have  with  the  Government  here — that  is,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — brought 
into  direct  communication  with  the  different  labor  organizations  and  some  one 
with  authority  to  speak  in  the  different  cities.  I  would  have  them  then  keep  con- 
stantly the  number  of  people  who  are  idle  in  each  given  trade.  The  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  here  could  then  report  to  our  various  consuls,  or  a  similar  officer 
in  the  different  countries.  Then  I  would  admit  a  certain  per  cent;  for  instance,  if 
all  the  cigar  makers  are  employed,  or  nearly  all,  we  will  say — I  am  not  putting 
down  hard  and  fast  lines — I  say  this  approximately — I  would  permit  5  per  cent  of 
the  given  number  of  cigar  maKers  to  come  in  as  immigrants,  and  make  the  same 
rule  apply  to  the  shoe  trade  and  to  agriculturists;  let  15  or  20  or  25  per  cent  of 
desirable  agriculturists  come  in.  It  seems  to  me  the  question  could  be  regulated 
that  way,  and  only  that  way.  It  is  this  indiscriminate  bringing  in  of  a  shipload 
of  immigrants  who  belong  to  any  one  particular  trade  that  plays  the  mischief  with 
that  particular  trade  and  with  the  immigrants  too.  If  there  is  to  be  immigration, 
it  seems  to  me  it  could  be  regulated  along  something  like  these  lines. 

O.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  an  educational  test  law,  like  the  Lodge 
bill? — A.  Of  course  I  believe  in  education,  but  a  man  can  be  a  good  citizen  and 
still  be  illiterate. 

Q.  What  is  the  position  of  your  organization  on  arbitration? — ^A.  Possibly  I  can 
answer  that  as  plainly  by  reading  the  rule,  page  25.  section  97  [reading]: 

**  When  a  strike  or  lockout  involving  more  than  50  members  is  in  contempla- 
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tion  tlie  union  where  such  difficnlty  may  arise  shall,  within  24  honrs,  telegraph 
to  the  international  president,  who  shall,  within  24  hours,  appoint  a  member  of 
the  international  nnion  to  proceed  to  the  locality  to  act  as  agent  of  the  interna- 
tional nnion." 

I  will  also  read  section  94  [reading] : 

"The  executive  member  shall  be  empowered  to  appoint  one  or  two  members  of 
the  international  union,  with  instructions  to  arbitrate,  in  conjunction  with  a 
committee  of  local  union,  any  difficulty  affecting  the  members.  Should  the  terms 
of  settlement  not  be  agreeable  to  the  union  involved,  but  if  approved  by  the 
arbitrators  appointed,  the  executive  member  shall  have  power  to  submit  said 
terms  to  a  vote  of  the  local  union,  when,  if  approved,  they  shall  be  binding  upon 
all  the  members  of  the  intematdonal  union." 

That  is  a  part  of  our  law  and  I  fully  indorse  it.  I  believe  in  arbitration,  but  I 
want  to  be  prepared  to  back  up  my  position  with  a  good,  strong,  substantial 
organization.  I  do  not  believe  m  arbitration  exactly  as  one  noted  public  man 
stated  *'with  a  club."  I  believe  the  workingman  who  is  best  org^anized  and 
backed  up  by  the  best  organization  is  the  fellow  who  gets  the  best  arbitration  and 
the  best  terms  from  arbitrators. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Do  you  believe  in  compulsory  arbitration,  made  so 
bjr  law? — ^A.  No.  I  believe  that  compulsory  arbitration  means  practically  indus- 
trial slavery. 

Q.  (By  Biepresentative  Gardner.)  You  believe,  as  I  understand  you,  that  the 
most  favoraole  results  from  arbitration  are  had  in  favor  of  the  best  organization. 
How  does  the  organization  influence  the  minds  of  the  arbitrators? — A.  Well,  here 
is  the  point:  Of  course,  you  understand  it  is  a  voluntary  arbitration.  If  a  strong, 
powerful  organization  stands  on  one  side  the  possibility  of  the  arbitrators  not 
being  able  to  settle  the  difficulty  is  greater  unless  they  concede  fair  terms  to  the 
strong  organization.  If  the  organization  is  weak,  however,  and  the  employer  is 
an  aggressive,  fighting  sort  of  fellow,  the  arbitrators  want  to  settle  it,  and  in 
order  to  settle  it  they  know  they  must  get  a  dividing  line.  Here  is  the  fighting 
manufacturer  on  the  one  side  and  the  weakling  striker  on  the  other,  and  they  are 
i^oing  to  get  the  line  toward  the  manufacturer;  but  if  there  is  a  strong  organiza- 
tion nere  they  are  not  going  to  get  too  far  over,  because  they  will  step  on  their 
toes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  In  regard  to  adulteration  of  cigars  and  counterfeiting 
wrappers,  is  it  done  to  any  ^eat  extent? — A.  That  is  a  question  that  relates  prop- 
erly to  the  manufacturer's  side  of  it,  and  I  would  rather  yon  would  ask  them  that 
question.  I  presume  you  will  have  some  of  them  before  you. 
"  I  notice  in  your  syllabus  that  the  apprenticeship  question  is  treated.  I  do  not 
know  wherein  the  Federal  Government  could  take  hold  of  a  matter  of  that  kind. 
It  is  a  very  interesting  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  do  you  deal  with  the  apprenticeship  duestion  in 
your  union? — A.  We  are  very  liberal  in  that,  although  we  hold  this,  that  if  it  is 
a  crime  to  keep  young  America  from  learning  a  trade,  that  it  is  a  greater  crime 
to  have  him  give  away  three  or  four  years  of  nis  voung  manhood  learning  a  trade 
to  find,  when  he  masters  it  and  stands  upon  the  threshold  of  manhood,  that  there 
are  no  jobs  open  for  him  in  that  trade.  So  that  we  restrict  apprentices  reason- 
ably. In  a  snop  that  employs  one  or  two  cigar  makers  we  allow  one  apprentice; 
one  apprentice  to  one  to  five  journeymen,  if  there  are  five  to  ten  journeymen, 
two  apprentices. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  On  what  principle  do  you  restrict  the 
apprenticeship  of  American  boys  and  admit,  at  the  same  time,  under  given  con- 
ditions, a  number  of  cigar  makers  who  may  be  brought  in  from  abroad  as  immi- 
grants equal  to  5  per  cent  of  your  entire  craft? — A.  We  reconcile  that  difference 
by  the  fact  that  we  have  not  any  control  over  the  fellow  who  comes  in.  If  we 
did  have  we  would  regulate  that.  We  would  have  that  the  same  as  our  apprentice 
law.  If  all  cigsu*  makers  were  employed,  as  I  explained  before,  we  would  let  in  a 
handful  of  foreign  cigar  makers.  I  agree  with  you  that  it  is  morally  wrong  to 
unnecessarily  restrict  young  America  from  learning  a  trade  and  x)ermit  the  full- 
grown  journeymen  to  come  in,  and  we  want  to  correct  that,  and  will  as  far  as  we 
possibly  can. 

Q.  dJonsidering  that  we  are  a  nation,  we  propose  to  exclude  immigration  to  ^et 
our  own  people  employment.  Now,  does  the  international  union  jump  that  line 
and  take  m  tne  nonresident  as  an  immigrant  on  the  same  basis  with  the  American 
apprentice? — A.  We  never  have  stopped  young  America  from  learning  a  trade. 
We  have,  however,  laws  that  restrict  the  number  that  shall  learn  the  trade.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  had  the  power,  we  would  impose  some  restriction  on  the 
number  of  foreign  cigar  makers  that  can  come  to  the  country. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  How  are  these  apprentices  ptdd?— A.  We  have  no 
control  over  that. 

Q.  The  union  does  not  regulate  that?— A.  No;  they  get  whatever  the  employers 
see  fit  to  pay.    It  is  veiy  small  wages,  as  a  rule, 

Q.  ^  Your  idea  of  restriction  of  immigration  is  trade  restriction  and  not  national 
restriction? — A.  There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  trade  restriction,  as  it  would 
apply  to  one  craft,  because  I  take  it  that  with  the  trades  and  the  a^culturists, 
under  the  rule  I  have  proposed,  there  could  always  be  some  one  commg  in. 

State  op  Illinois,  County  of  Cook  : 

1  swear  that  the  statements  made  by  me  of  my  own  knowledge  in  the  foregoing 
report  of  my  testimony  before  the  Inaustrial  Commission  are  true,  and  that  afl 
other  statements  I  believe  to  be  true. 

G.  W.  Perkins,  President. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  18th  day  of  July,  1899. 

Lillian  M.  Jewett,  Notary  Public. 


Washington,  D.  C,  May  6,  1800. 

TE8TIM0V7  OF  MK.  HENBT  WHITE, 

General  Secretary  United  Oamient  Workers  of  America. 

The  conmiission  met  at  11.05  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Mr. 
Henry  White  testified,  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  manufactures  oeing  followed. 
The  witnesses  testimony  was  chiefly  upon  the  subject  of  sweat  shops  and  the  efforts 
of  his  organization  to  eradicate  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Please  state  your  full  name,  address,  and  official  posi- 
tion.— A.  Henry  White;  Bible  House,  New  York ;  general  secretary  United  Gar- 
ment Workers  of  America. 

Q.  You  are  organized  as  a  trade  union? — ^A.  Yes;  national  trade  union. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  date  of  the  organization  of  the  first  local  union  you  ever 
had? — A.  The  national  association  was  formed  in  1891,  and  it  now  comprises  145 
subordinate  lodges,  consisting  of  workers  in  the  various  branches  of  the  clothing 
industry,  such  as  clothing  cutters,  tailors,  overall  workers,  etc. 

Q.  What  is  the  present  membership  of  the  national  association? — A.  About 
20,000. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  history  of  the  growth  of  the  organization — ^how  it  first 
became  organized,  what  objects  you  desired  to  attain,  and  the  results? — A.  It 
was  formea  in  1891  by  organizations  which  were  formerly  connected  with  the 
order  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  At  that  time  many  other  organizations  left  that 
body  and  formed  national  unions.  Our  objects  are  to  improve  the  conditions 
of  the  people  engaged  in  the  clothing  trade,  to  suppress  what  is  known  as  the 
sweating  system,  and  scfcure  for  the  members  more  independence,  shorter  hours, 
and  better  conditions  generally.  We  aim  to  abolish  contract  work  and  to  make 
week  work  the  rule  wherever  practicable. 

Q.  Are  women  admitted  to  your  membership? — A.  Yes;  I  think  we  have  a 
larger  proportion  of  women  organized  in  our  trade  than  anyother  national  union. 

Q.  Does  each  lodge  establish  its  own  scale  of  wages? — A.  That  all  depends  upon 
the  branch  of  trade.  There  are  some  very  broad  distinctions  in  that  regard. 
Take  the  clothing  cutters,  for  instance;  they  have  a  scale  of  wages  from  $18  to 
$24  per  week  for  nine  hours  work,  which  is  enforced  in  most  of  tne  cities.  The 
clotning  cutters  are  the  best  organized.  They  have  had  a  long  trade-union  experi- 
ence, ever  since  1849,  and  they  have  been  the  pioneers  in  the  movement  for  organi- 
zation. The  clothing  cutters  have  really  organized  the  national  union,  and  to-day 
they  naturally  exercise  the  controlling  influence  in  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  How  many  women  are  there  in  your  trade? — A.  At  least 
one-fourth  of  them  are  women.    The  clothing  cutters  are  all  men. 

Q.  How  many  members,  both  men  and  women? — A.  As  I  said,  there  are  about 
20,000  members,  and  one-fourth  are  women,  who  are  largely  employed  in  the  large 
overall  factories  in  the  country;  but  in  certain  localities  all  the  workers  are 
organized,  including  women.  They  are  mainly  young  women  from  the  age  of 
16  up. 

Q.  What  part  of  your  trade  are  the  women  members  employed  in? — A.  Em- 
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ployed  mostly  in  the  overall  branch  and  in  the  finishing  work  of  the  clothing 
trade.  We  make  a  distinction  between  the  overall  and  the  clothing  trade.  The 
overall  trade,  or  the  making  of  special  workingmen's  clothmg,,has  become  a  great 
indnstrv,  and  there  are  a  number  of  very  lar(^  factories  situated  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  they  are  mostly  organized  on  a  union  basis. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  national  organization 
is  an  aggr^ation  of  trades  allied  in  the  clothing  trade? — ^A.  Yes;  the  clothing  cut- 
ters, the  tailors,  and  the  overall  workers — ^we  make  those  three  distinctions. 

Q.  In  your  national  association  is  the  basis  of  representation  by  hundreds,  or 
what,  in  a  delegate  capacity? — A.  In  proportion  to  the  membership  by  hundreds. 

<^.  When  was  your  last  national  meeting? — ^A.  August  of  last  year,  at  Cincin- 
nati.   It  meets  annually. 

8.  How  many  delegates.did  you  have  pre8ent?-rA.  About  .40. 
.  What  is  your  system  of  finance  in  the  national  organization? — ^A.  A  monthly 
per  capita  tax  and  assessments  levied  from  time  to  time  as  the  case  may  require. 


Q.  Do  you  have  any  national  fund?— A.  Yes. 


How  much,  and  for  what  purpose? — A.  Our  national  fund  is  for  different 
purposes — ^for  organization  work,  to  advertise  our  union  label,  and  for  defence. 
EEave  you  a  system  of  organizers,  so  called? — A.  Yes. 
How  many  have  you  in  the  field?— A.  We  have  about  50. 

,  How  did  the  organization  pass  through  the  late  crisis  or  depression? — A.  The 
late  crisis  was  very  severe  upon  the  membership.  The  membership  was  at  its 
minimum  all  through  that  ]^riod.  The  unions  which  maintained  a  benefit  sys- 
tem managed  to  go  through  it  without  losing  in  membership. 

Q.  Is  your  benefit  system  operated  by  the  lodges  or  by  the  national  body? — ^A. 
We  have  no  national  system,  but  most  of  the  local  unions  have  a  system  which  is 
uniform  in  its  method. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  what  is  the  system  of  benefits,  and  the  amounts? — A.  The 
revenues  for  the  oenefit  fund  are  derived  by  taking  a  proportion  of  the  monthly 
dues  and  putting  it  aside  for  the  purpose.  The  benefits  are  for  sickness,  disability, 
and  death. 

O.  Is  there  usually  a  sufficiency  to  meet  all  wants,  with  respect  to  that  sick 
or  benefit  fund? — A.  So  far  all  the  local  unions  have  met  their  obligations  in  that 
respect. 

Q.  You  have  no  clas^  of  insurance  at  all,  simply  benefits? — A.  Simply  the 
benefits. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  commission  any  statement  of  the  amount  that  has  been 
expended  in  these  benefit  funds  since  your  organization? — A.  Well,  we  have  never 
collected  the  statistics  in  that  regard,  but  it  has  been  considerable. 

Q.  Is  the  growth  of  your  organization  stable,  or  is  it  subject  to  trade  depres- 
sion? — A.  Subject,  of  course,  to  trade  depressions,  the  same  as  most  organizations. 

Q.  Have  you  lost  many  unions  on  account  of  the  depression  of  ousiness  or 
struces  since  you  have  been  organized? — A.  I  can  not  say  that  wo  lost  in  member- 
ship. Some  unions,  of  course,  dwindled  in  such  cases;  but.  as  I  said  before, 
wherever  the  union  maintained  a  death  and  sick  benefit  fund  system  they  gen- 
erally kept  up  their  membership. 

Q.  You  r^ard  that  as  a  strong  inducement  in  holding  your  membership — the 
benefit  features  of  your  organization? — A.  Yes;  this  kept  them  together  at 
times^particularly  when  they  woxdd  become  lax  in  their  duties  to  the  organization. 

Q.  Has  your  union  been  subject  to  strikes  in  the  last  8  or  10  vears? — A.  But 
very  few  in  the  last  few  years,  our  object  being  to  discourage  strikes. 

Q.  What  were  the  largest  strikes  you  had,  and  how  many  were  inyolved? — A. 
The  largest  strike  occurred  about  5  years  ago,  when  the  coat  tailors  in  New  York 
City  revolted  against  the  sweating  system  en  masse,  which  was  followed  by 
similar  action  in  other  clothing  cities. 

Q.  How  long  did  the  strike  last? — ^A.  Lasted  about  6  weeks,  and  the  tailors 
were  successful  in  all  their  demands. 

Q.  What  were  the  demands? — A.  The  demands  were  for  the  10-hour  work  day, 
a  lainimum  rate  of  wages  ranging  from  $9  to  $1C  i)er  week,  according  to  divisions 
of  work  and  employment  of  members  of  the  union. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Did  the  unorganized  tailors  go  on  that  strike?— A.  I 
want  to  explain  the  nature  of  that  striKe.  It  was  very  i>eculiar.  It  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  revolt  against  the  sweating  system  by  people  who  had  just  come 
together  for  that  purpose.  They  secured  their  demands,  but  mifortunately 
immediately  afterwards  the  members  lost  interest  in  the  organization,  encroach- 
ments were  gradually  made  ux>on  the  rules,  and  the  old  conditions  were  quickly 
restored,  and  then  a  period  of  disorganization  followed.  When  they  lost  all  they 
had  gained  they  toox  the  same  course  and  repeated  their  former  action,  but  this 
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time  they  thought  they  could  bind  the  contractors  or  their  employers  by  com- 
pelling them  to  file  a  bond  with  them  as  security  for  the  faithful  performance  of 
the  agreement  which  they  entered  into.  Notwithstanding  that,  they  immediately 
left  their  organization,  and  the  previous  conditions  were  again  introduced. 

Q.  And  on  this  second  endeavor  were  you  able  to  restore  the  conditions  gained 
by  the  first  strike? — A.  The  conditions  which  the  tailors  first  obtained  were 
secured  again.  When  the  members  withdrew  from  their  unions  the  old  condi- 
tions were  again  established,  and  another  period  of  disorganization  followed,  and 
when  the  conditions  became  unbearable  they  struck  again  with  the  very  same 
results. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Was  that  the  third  strike?— A.  The  third  time.  These 
three  strikes  proved  that  the  tailors  were  as  yet  unable  to  organize  permanently; 
that  they  lacked  the  capacity  forx)ermanent  organization.  They  moved  in  large 
crowds;  they  moved  into  the  organization  that  way  and  moved  out  in  the  same 
manner. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  More  a  matter  of  enthusiasm. — A.  Yes,  and  they  were 
only  started  when  conditions  had  reached  a  fearful  stage. 

<^.  What  effect  did  those  strikes  have  on  the  sweating  system?— A.  These 
strikes  did  not  abolish  the  sweating  system,  because  the  sweating  system  is 
founded  upon  the  petty  contractor  system.  They  were  instrumental  m  establish- 
ing for  a  short  i)erioa  favorable  conditions  of  labor,  comparatively.  After  the 
second  strike  these  conditions  were  obtained  for  about  a  year,  and  everybody 
commented  ux)on  the  noticeable  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  clothing 
workers,  and  the  manufacturers  were  satisfied  also  because  it  raised  the  stand- 
ard of  labor  uniformly,  and  the  prices  for  clothing  were  fixed  accordingly;  but 
unfortunately,  when  the  depression  set  in  the  men  lost  interest  in  their  organiza- 
tion again  and  things  went  oackward. 

Q.  These  strikes  were  made  against  the  contracting  or  sweating  system? — ^A. 
They  were  not  made  against  the  contract  system.  Tneir  object  was  to  compel 
the  contractors  to  give  them  better  conditions  and  to  hold  the  contractor  up  to 
those  conditions  by  making  it  obligatory  upon  his  part  to  give  bonds  as  security; 
but  the  validity  of  these  agreements,  backed  up  by  the  bonds,  have  not  been  put 
to  a  test,  although  the  tailors  were  successful  in  a  suit  for  the  recovery  of  $400, 
the  amount  of  a  bond. 

Q.  What  court  was  it  decided  in? — ^A.  The  city  court.  This  decision  was 
appealed  from  and  reversed. 

Q.  In  the  supreme  court  of  the  State? — A.  I  want  to  explain  that  our  attorneys 
brought  action  again  for  the  forfeiture  of  the  amount  of  a  bond  of  a  certain  con- 
tractor in  another  court;  went  about  it  in  a  different  way,  with  better  results. 
But  the  standing  of  the  agreements  themselves  was  not  put  t  o  the  test  in  the  second 
suit;  the  action  was  simply  taken  against  this  contractor  for  the  recovery  of  the 
amount  of  the  bond  because  of  the  violation  of  the  agreement,  and  we  were  suc- 
cessful in  that. 

Q.  On  the  general  contract  feature? — ^A.  On  the  general  contract  feature. 

Q.  How  far  did  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  protect  you  and  operate  to 
get  your  rights? — A.  The  factory  laws  at  that  time  were  poorly  enforced,  and 
they  were  inadequate,  and  the  attention  which  was  drawn  to  tne  condition  of 
the  clotiiing  workers  through  those  strikes  helped  the  passage  of  needed  legisla- 
tion, and  amendments  to  the  factoiy  acts  were  made,  and  as  a  result  the  factory 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  were  brought  up  to  the  present  standard  of 
efficiency. 

Q.  Did  your  unions  take  any  action  in  going  to  Albany  to  get  this  legislation?— 
A.  Yes;  sent  representatives  there  every  year. 

Q.  WTiat  is  your  opinion  of  the  law  at  the  present  time? — A.  The  present  law 
is  a  very  efficient  one,  the  best  law  enacted  by  any  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Better  than  l hat  or  Massachusetts? — ^A.  I  consider  the 
Massachusetts  law  second  to  that  of  New  York.  It  was  ahead  of  New  York  prior 
to  this  session  of  the  legislature.  And  the  best  features  in  the  Massachusetts  act 
were  incorporated  into  the  New  York  act.  The  laws  were  amended  at  the  last 
session  so  as  to  make  the  factory  acts  superior  to  those  of  Massachusetts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Can  you  readily  state  the  character  of  the  amendments 
that  were  put  into  the  factory  law  that  affect  your  trade,  wherein  they  became 
advantageous  to  your  trade? — ^A.  The  factory  laws  mainly  affect  our  trade;  the 
great  purpose  of' the  factory  law  is  to  improve  the  conditions  of  the  clothing 
trade  on  account  of  well-known  abuses  that  exist  there  and  the  extent  of  the 
clothing  trade  in  New  York  State. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  in  the  law  that  brings  out  the  necessity  of  tagging  the 
clothing? — A,  There  is  a  provision  in  the  law  on  that,  but  the  most  important 
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feature,  and  the  one  that  interests  ns  most,  is  an  amendment  relative  to  the  licensing 
of  workshops. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  comimission  that  license  feature? — A.  This  feature  is 
taken  largely  from  the  Massachusetts  act.  I  will  quote  from  the  act.  It  is 
plsdnly  statecl  [reading] : 


4( 


Article  VII. — Tenement-fnade  articlen. 


'*  Sec.  100.  Manufacturing,  altering,  rejmiring,  or  finishing  articles  in  tene- 
ments.— No  room  or  apai*tment  in  any  tenement  or  dwelling  house,  or  in  a  building 
situated  in  the  rear  of  any  tenement  or  dwelling  house,  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  manufacturing,  altering,  repairing,  or  finishing  therein  any  coats,  vests,  knee 
pants,  trousers,  overalls,  cloa^,  hats,  caps,  suspenders,  jerseys,  blouses,  dresses, 
waists,  waistbands,  underwear,  neckwear,  furs,  fur  trimmings,  fur  garments, 
skirts,  shirts,  purses,  feathers,  artificial  flowers,  ci^^arettes,  cigars,  or  umbrellas 
unless  a  license  is  secured  therefor  as  provided  in  this  article. '  But  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  apply  to  collars,  cuflfs,  shirts,  or  shirt  waists  made  of  cotton  or 
linen  fabrics  that  are  subjected  to  the  laundering  process  before  being  offered  for 
sale.  Application  for  such  a  license  shall  be  made  to  the  factory  inspector  bv 
any  family,  or  a  member  thereof,  desiring  to  manufacture,  alter,  repair,  or  finish 
any  of  such  articles  in  any  room  or  apartment  in  any  tenement  or  dwelling  house, 
or  by  any  person  desiring  to  i)erform  such  work  in  any  building  in  the  rear  of  any 
tenement  or  dwelling  house.  Such  application  shall  describe  the  room  or  apart- 
ment, shall  specify  the  number  of  persons  to  be  employed  therein,  and  shall  be  in 
such  form  as  the  factory  inspector  may  determine.  Blank  applications  shall  bo 
prepared  and  furnished  by  the  factory  inspector.  Before  any  such  license  is 
granted  an  inspection  of  the  room,  apartment,  or  building  sought  to  be  licensed 
must  be  made  oy  the  factory  inspector.  If  the  factory  inspector  ascertain  that 
such  room,  apartment,  or  building  is  in  a  clean  and  proper  sanitary  condition,  and 
that  the  articles  specified  in  this  section  may  be  manufactured  therein  under  clean 
and  healthful  conaition,  he  shall  grant  a  license  permitting  the  use  of  such  room, 
aTwrtment,  or  building  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing,  altering,  repairing,  or 
finishmg  such  articles.  Each  license  shall  state  the  maximum  number  of  persons 
who  may  be  employed  in  the  room  or  rooms  to  which  such  license  relates.  The 
number  of  persons  to  be  so  employed  shall  be  determined  by  the  number  of  cubic 
feet  of  air  sx>ace  contained  in  each  room  or  apartment  mentioned  in  such  license, 
allowing  not  less  than  250  cubic  feet  for  each  person  employed  between  the  hours 
of  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and,  unless  by  a  special 
written  permit  of  the  factory  inspector,  not  less  than  400  cubic  feet  for  each  per- 
son employed  therein  between  the  hours  of  6  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  6  o'clock 
in  the  morning;  but  no  such  permit  shall  be  issued  unless  such  room  or  apart- 
ment is  Hght^  by  electricity  or  other  suitable  light  at  all  times  during  such 
hours  while  such  persons  are  employed  therein.  Such  license  must  be  framed 
and  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  each  room  or  apartment  to  which  it  relates. 
It  may  be  revoked  by  the  factory  inspector  if  the  health  of  the  community  or  of 
the  employees  requires  it,  or  if  it  appears  that  the  rooms  or  apartments  to  which 
such  license  relates  are  not  in  a  healthy  and  proper  sanitary  condition.  Every 
room  or  apartment  in  which  any  of  the  articles  named  in  this  section  are  manu- 
factured, altered,  repaired,  or  finished  shall  be  kept  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  con- 
dition, and  shall  be  subject  to  inspection  and  examination  by  the  factory  inspector 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  said  garments,  or  articles,  or  any  part  or 
parts  tnereof  are  clean  and  free  from  vermin  and  every  matter  of  an  infectious 
or  contagious  nature.  No  person  shall  hire,  employ,  or  contract  with  any  mem- 
ber of  a  family,  or  any  person  not  holding  a  license  therefor,  to  manufacture,  alter, 
repair,  or  finish  any  of  the  articles  named  in  this  section  in  any  room  or  apart- 
ment in  any  tenement  or  dwelling  house,  or  in  any  room  or  apartment  in  any 
building  situated  in  the  rear  of  a  tenement  or  dwelling  house  as  aforesaid.  This 
section  shall  not  prevent  the  employment  of  a  tailor  or  seamstress  by  any  person 
or  family  for  the  purpose  of  making,  altering,  repairing,  or  finishing  any  article 
of  wearing  apparel  for  such  person  or  for  faniily  use.  [As  amended  by  chapter 
191,  Laws  of  1899.]" 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kenni^t.)  The  committee  naturally  took  the  Massachusetts  law 
for  a  model,  but  improved  upon  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqithar.)  Do  you  know  if  under  the  new  law  the  regulation  of 
the  manufacture  of  clothing  in  family  or  living  apartments  has  been  changed 
any? — A.  The  present  law,  or  present  amendments,  make  it  much  easier  for  the 
factory  inspector  to  enter  a  living  apartment  where  manufacturing  is  done. 

Q.  That  is  by  the  adoption  of  the  health  feature? — A.  By  the  adoption  of  the 
health  feature. 
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Q.  Is  there  mnch  family,  dwelling-honse,  or  living-apartment  mannfactare  in 
New  York  now? — A.  There  is  not  nearly  as  much  as  there  was. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  that  was  harmful? — A.  Most  decidedly. 

Q.  In  what  way — ^from  the  sanitary,  or  economic  point  of  view  of  the  work- 
ers?— A.  Both  from  the  sanitary  and  economic  point  of  view,  because  you  can 
readily  understand  when  members  of  a  family  are  drafted  into  the  service  they 
can  make  goods  for  a  cheaper  price  than  where  the  head  of  a  family  goes  into  a 
factory,  because,  working  at  home,  there  is  no  special  limit  as  to  hours  of  labor. 

Q.  Outside  of  the  city  of  New  York  is  there  not  a  great  deal  of  that  dweUing- 
hoTjse  work  done  now? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Say  Syracuse,  Rochester,  and  Buffalo? — ^A.  Well,  in  those  places  rents  are 
cheax)er,  and  the  people  have  more  room,  and  where  they  manufacture  in  their 
own  dwelling  houses  they  provide  a  8ex>arate  room  for  that  purpose,  and  in  most 
cases  they  have  built  an  addition  to  the  building;  and  even  where  such  is  not  the 
case,  where  the  work  is  being  done  directly  in  the  living  room,  it  is  not  done 
under  such  unwholesome  conoations.  There  is  not  the  objection  to  it  that  there 
is  in  New  York  City,  but  still  it  is  an  evil. 

Q.  Are  dwelling-nouse  or  living-apartment  operatives  usually  in  the  hands  of 
the  contractors,  or  are  they  free  to  get  material  from  a  wholesale  house  and  take 
the  work  without  the  intervention  of  a  contractor? — A.  Yes;  a  man  may  manu- 
facture in  his  own  rooms  and  avail  himself  of  the  services  of  the  members  of  the 
family.  Remember,  he  can  employ  members  of  the  ''  immediate  family,"  which 
may  mean  outsiders  or  relatives  boarding  there  or  living  there,  and  who  some- 
times constitute  a  large  shop. 

Q.  Do  these  people  manufacture  for  the  wholesale  houses? — ^A.  They  work 
directly  for  the  wholesale  houses.  They  go  to  the  wholesale  clothier  and  com- 
pete for  the  work — accept  it  at  almost  any  price  offered. 

Q.  The  difficulty,  then,  is  in  the  low|rate  of  wages?— A.  The  evil  of  the  contract 
system  lies  in  this:  That  the  work  is  made  under  conditions  free  from  the  influ- 
ences which  maintain  a  certain  standard  in  the  regular  factory,  and  then  there  is  the 
difficulty  of  controlling  them,  and  the  fact  that  tiiese  contractors  can  use  the  most 
helpless  in  the  community.  They  are  not  subject  to  the  moral  restraints  imposed 
upon  larger  and  regular  manufacturers  in  regard  to  the  conditions  of  labor  m  the 
shop.  The  workers  are  usually  a  class  of  people  whose  world  is  limited  to  the  smal  1 
crowded  district;  they  see  nothing  outside  of  that;  their  very  existence  depends 
upon  their  ability  to  work  at  a  particular  branch  of  the  clothing  trade,  and  if 
there  is  insufficient  work  for  all,  then  they  work  for  less  pay  and  assume  larger 
burdens,  and  do  anything  to  merely  exist.  They  are  always  in  the  condition  of 
tiding  over  an  emergency,  just  barely  getting  along — ^to  live  for  to-day — and  to 
do  this  they  are  willing  to  accomplish  an  inhuman  task  for  small  wages.  The 
amount  of  work  they  perform  in  a  day  is  only  limited  by  their  endurance.  These 
conditions  have  caused  the  sweating  system,  and  the  foundation  of  the  sweating 
system  is  the  irresponsible  petty  contract  method  of  manufacture. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  We  have  had  testimony  to  the  effect  that  the  Massa- 
chusetts law  regulating  the  sweating  system  has  diiven  the  making  of  clothing 
in  that  way  out  of  Boston  to  a  large  extent,  and  that  it  has  gone  to  New  York. 
Now,  you  say  the  New  York  law  is  superior  to  the  Massachusetts  law.  Have  you 
noticed  that  the  effect  has  baen  to  drive  the  trade  out  of  the  State  of  New  York 
elsewhere? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  tho  factory  laws  are  responsible  for  that  at  all.  It 
is  a  great  mistake.  That  sort  of  argument  is  urged  against  every  reform.  If  the 
factory  laws  enforce  more  cleanliness  and  better  surroundings,  that  does  not 
make  the  cost  of  manufacture  so  much  greater  as  to  become  a  factor.  It  is  ridicu- 
lous to  suppose  that  it  does.  It  simply  compels  the  people  working  in  those  places 
to  be  cleaner,  and  the  contractor  to  be  more  scrupulous  in  that  regard,  and  pre- 
vente  the  contractor  from  going  to  excess  concerning  the  employment  of  children 
and  women;  but  it  does  not  increase  materially  the  cost  of  making  the  goods. 
The  real  reason  why  the  clothing  trade  has  largely  gone  from  Boston  to  New 
York  is  because  they  have  a  more  humane  system  of  work  in  Boston;  they  do  not 
have  what  we  know  in  New  York  as  the  *  *  task  system."  The  task  system  is  insepa- 
rable from  the  sweating  system,  and  that  requii-es  some  further  explanation.  The 
task  system  is  a  sort  or  infernal  cooperative  system — a  system  by  which  the  con- 
tractor shares  his  misery  with  his  dependent  workingmen.  For  instance,  he  goes 
to  the  warehouse  and  applies  for  work.  The  foreman  tells  him  he  has  a  certain 
number  of  garments  he  wishes  to  have  made,  and  if  he  desires  to  take  them  for  a 
certain  i)rice  he  can  have  them;  and  that  if  he  does  not  take  them  there  are  many 
others  waiting  to  take  the  work  and  glad  of  the  opportunity.  But  the  others  have 
no  means  of  knowing  whether  that  is  so  or  not ;  they  must  take '  t  for  pn^anted.  Sup- 
pose he  refuses  to  take  the  work,  and  says:  ^'  I  am  barely  making  a  living;  my  men 
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are  working  13  and  14  hours  a  day,  and  if  I  must  take  this  work  out  for  a  shilling 
less  I  can  not  live,  neither  can  my  people."  He  goes  back  and  he  tells  his  hands 
about  it.  They  may  refuse  to  make  it.  They  remain  out  of  work  a  while  and 
then  go  to  the  contractor  with  the  proposition — "Well,  I  guess  you  had  better 
take  Siat  work  out;  we  will  make  a  few  more  coats  for  a  day's  work."  And  so 
this  grinding  system  goes  on;  the  screws  are  continually  turned  and  turned  until 
the  breaking  point  is  reached.  So  you  see  there  can  l>e  no  relief;  the  tendency  is 
always  downward  to  the  very  lowest  notch.  Both  the  contractors  and  the  tailors 
are  in  a  vise  and  can  not  get  out  of  it.  Competition  in  this  case  has  reached  its 
last  ditch. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Korth.)  The  real  cause  of  this  constant  tendency  downward  is 
excessive  competition  among  the  manufacturers? — ^A.  Excessive  competition  and 
the  peculiar  conditions  of  labor  make  it  8x>ecially  severe  all  around,  but  the  work- 
ing x>eople  must  stand  the  brunt  of  the  strain. 

Q.  You  regard  excessive  competition  as  a  distinct  evil  to  the  workingmen,  do 
you?— A.  There  is  excessive  competition  in  almost  every  branch  of  industry,  but 
notwithstanding  that,  in  most  occupations  certain  standards  are  maintained, 
based  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  workers,  upon  the  habits  of  life,  and  so  on,  and 
because  there  is  a  certain  moral  responsibility  which  attaches  to  the  employer 
for  the  economic  condition  of  those  who  work  for  him;  but  in  this  case,  you  see, 
that  is  all  removed.  There  is  practically  no  standard,  there  is  no  responsibility 
at  all,  an  entire  absence  of  it. 

Q.  The  responsibility  is  lost  between  the  various  subcontractors? — ^A.  The  con- 
tract system  is  the  root  of  the  whole  evil,  and  unless  you  can  take  it  out  you  can 
not  inoprove  the  condition  of  the  clothing  workers  very  much. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  how  that  can  be  done? — ^A.  That  is 
the  great  problem.  The  tailors  realize  the  great  difficulty  of  keeping  their  x>eople 
organized  from  the  fact  that  they  have  to  deal  with  so  many  small  bosses  who 
change  their  locations  frequentiy;  some  shops  only  exist  temporarily;  there  is  no 
permanency  there.  The  employee  may  be  a  contractor  to-morrow,  the  contractor 
may  be  an  employee  the  next  day.    They  have  very  little  capital,  really  no  capital. 


They  pay  for  tiieir  machinery  on  the  installment  plan. 

Q.  They  have  as  hard  a  time  as  their  employees? — ^A.  Just  as  much  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Was  there  not  a  time  when  contractors  made  pretl^y 
round  profits  out  of  this  class  of  work? — ^A.  Yes;  there  was  a  time,  and  that  is 
where  the  name  contractor  ori^nated.  They  are  now  really  not  contractors,  as 
we  understand  it;  the^  are  not  independent  employers  who  have  their  own  plant, 
but  they  are  simply  middlemen,  petty  bosses,  without  any  responsibility  either  to 
the  -partj  who  gives  them  work  or  to  the  employees. 

Q.  Is  it  so  that  in  this  task  work  the  work  which  is  needed  to  be  done  stands 
in  the  relation  of  almost  a  job  lot  for  which  these  contractors  are  to  bid  and 
underbid? — ^A.  If  the  manufacturer  had  to  make  his  own  work  on  the  premises 
we  would  have  different  conditions,  and  wherever  a  manufacturer  does  that,  not- 
withstanding the  comx)etition  of  these  small  shops  and  the  cheapness  with  which 
the  work  can  be  made,  the  conditions  are  better. 

(^.  Are  there  not  two  conditions  we  want  to  take  into  view,  first  of  all  the  com- 
petition among  contractors  and  subcontractors,  and  then  the  tremendous  over- 
plus of  labor? — A.  That  is  it;  first  the  contract  system,  and  subsequently  the  great 
surplus  of  labor  constantly  supplied  by  recent  arrivals,  who  take  refuge  in  the 
clothing  trade.  It  affords  them  an  opportunity  of  getting  a  living,  such  as  it  is, 
for  the  time  being,  and  many  of  them  who  go  into  the  clothinp  trade  do  so  with 
the  intention  of  supporting  themselves  for  a  short  while  until  they  can  better 
their  condition;  but  they  generally  remain  in  it  permanently;  poverty  anchors 
them  there;  they  can  not  get  out  of  it;  and  not  understanding  the  conditions  in 
this  country,  not  knowing  anything  beyond  the  Ghetto  district,  they  regard  these 
conditions  as  being  general  and  applying  everywhere.  They  see  no  other  way 
out  of  it,  they  consider  themselves  nelpless,  and  there  they  remain,  except  those 
who  have  more  than  the  average  intelligence  and  ambition  and  who  educate 
themselves,  and  they  gradually  work  their  way  out;  but  when  they  go  the  gap 
is  quickly  filled.  That  is  the  condition  which  confronts  us  and  which  has  to 
be  met. 

Q.  How  do  you  organize  these  workers  at  all? — ^A.  People  have  wondered  at  it, 
but  we  have  done  it;  we  have  accomplished  great  results,  too,  in  many  instances, 
and  if  we  could  only  keep  them  organized  all  would  he  well.  The  clothing  cut- 
ters, who  are  better  situated,  realizing  how  the  trade  suffers,  have  endeavored  to 
do  something  for  the  tailors.  They  have  furthered  their  unions  and  have  kept 
watch  over  tnem. 

Q.  In  a  measure  the  tailors  are  allied  to  the  clothing  cutters?— A.  Yes.    The 
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cutters  work  directly  for  the  employers.  They  maintain,  in  most  cities,  the  stand- 
ard rate  of  wages  of  from  $20  to  $24  a  week,  and  a  workday  of  8  or  9  hours,  but 
then  again  their  employment  is  irregular. 

Q.  Have  you  estaolished  in  the  unions  of  the  tailoring  trade  a  10-hour  sys- 
tem?— A.  Some  parts  of  the  country  we  have. 

Q.  Have  you  any  regulation  at  all  as  to  the  general  garment  workers  employed 
by  contractors  in  respect  to  hours  of  labor,  or  can  you  regulate  that  by  organiza- 
tion?— ^A.  They  regulated  that  for  a  whole  year  through  their  organization,  not- 
withstanding the  difficulties  under  which  they  worked;  the  fact  that  they  must 
deal  with  innumerable  small  bosses,  who  are  continually  changing  their  locations 
and  only  maintain  temx)orary  shops — notwithstanding  all  that,  through  organiza- 
tion they  managed  to  enforce  fair  conditions  for  a  time.  Unfortunately  they 
were  unable  to  maintain  theii  organizations  longer  than  that,  and  through  inter- 
nal dissensions  and  dull  times  their  unions  went  to  pieces. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Lack  of  funds? — A.  Of  course,  lack  of  funds  was  the  cause 
of  it. 

Q.  Is  it  more  difficult  to  keep  your  treasury  full  in  such  an  organization  than 
in  most  trade  unions? — A.  It  is  very  difficult.  The  membership,  with  regard  to 
the  tailors,  is  either  very  large  or  small.  They  only  move  in  crowds.  When  they 
see  others  joining  an  organization  they  rush  into  it,  and  when  they  are  all  in  and 
see  a  few  leaving  it  they  will  rush  out  of  it,  and  conclude  that  the  union  is  going 
to  pieces  and  exclaim,  ' '  What  is  the  use  of  paying  dues?  " 

Q.  Please  state  what  your  dues  are. — A.  They  vary;  the  dues  of  the  clothing 
cutters  are  from  50  cents  to  $1  a  month,  which  includes  these  other  benefits;  ana 
the  dues  of  the  tailors  are  generally  from  25  to  50  cents. 

Q.  Are  there  many  wholesale  clothing  houses  in  New  York  that  have  their  own 
factories  and  do  their  own  work? — A.  There  are  just  a  few,  and  they  do  not  make 
all  the  work  in  those  shops;  just  the  best  grade  of  work. 

Q.  How  about  a  shop  like  Kogers,  Peet  &  Co. ;  do  they  do  their  own  work? — ^A. 
No;  they  do  just  like  the  rest  of  them,  notwithstanding  their  representations.  It 
is  well  to  understand  that  the  best  grades  of  goods  are  made  in  sweatshops;  the 
cheaper  grades  of  goods  must  be  made  in  large  quantities  in  a  well-ordered  shop, 
while  a  good  piece  of  work  can  be  more  cheaply  done  at  home  by  one  who  gives 
it  that  patient,  careful  work  which  it  requires,  and  bums  the  midnight  oil  over  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  they  get  a  commensurate  wage  for  the  care  they 
give  that  class  of  work? — A.  Most  decidedly  not. 

Q.  What  would  a  tailor  or  contractor  get  for  a  dress  suit? — ^A.  Dress  suits  are 
generally  custom  made;  some  are  made  by  the  wholesale  manufact\irer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Is  custom  work  exempt  from  those  conditions? — A.  No; 
the  best  class  of  custom  work  is  made  precisely  under  the  conditions  I  have 
described.  I  know  of  a  particular  case,  where  a  man  had  paid  $75  for  a  suit  of 
clothes,  and  the  garments  were  made  in  one  of  the  worst  shops  in  New  York.  It 
took  the  man  who  made  that  coat  a  whole  week  to  make  it,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  own  boy  and  his  wife.  This  artist  tailor  got  $15  for  it,  and  there  it  was  made 
in  a  den  called  a  home.  They  worked  14  hours  a  day  over  it,  and  this  very  same 
manufacturer  was  priding  himself  on  the  fact  that  his  goods  were  made  under 
the  best  conditions.  He  has  a  magnificent  store,  appointments  are  all  the  best, 
and  he  sends  his  work  out  to  such  places  to  be  made.  Why?  Because  he  can 
have  it  made  so  much  cheaper.  And  even  in  cases  where  merchant  tailors  have 
conducted  their  own  shops,  calling  them  back  shops,  they  found  that  it  cost  them 
so  much  more  that  they  have  gradually  given  their  work  out  more  and  more. 
That  is  the  great  grievance  of  the  custom  tailors  in  New  York.  Very  few  mer- 
chant tailors  employ  their  own  tailors  and  operate  their  own  shops.  They  have 
►gradually  become  smaller  and  smaller  and  dwindled  dovra  to  nothing.  Most  of 
them  make  no  work  on  the  premises  at  all. 

Q.  Is  that  tfue  of  the  merchant  tailors  of  Boston? — ^A.  Not  to  that  degree. 
(Nothing  manufacturing  in  Boston  is  carried  on  on  a  higher  scale,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  much  of  that  work  has  gone  to  New  York  City,  on  account  of  the 
method  of  manufacturing. 

Q.  Is  not  the  custom  trade  of  Boston  mostly  done  on  the  premises? — A.  Yes; 
Boston  is  entitled  to  that  distinction.    The  conditions  there  are  better. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  are  the  conditions  in  Chicago?— A.  Precisely 
the  same  as  in  New  York,  and  in  some  respects  worse;  because  people  of  many 
more  nationalities  contend  for  the  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  If  a  j^eiitleman  orders  a  high-class  suit,  say  for  $75  or 
$100,  do  you  understand  that  it  is  liable  to  be  made  in  one  of  the  worst  sweat- 
shops and  that  he  will  be  liable  to  get  some  contagious  disease  by  wearing  that 
suit? — A.  That  is  just  what  I  mean.    This  has  been  sufficiently  proven. 
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Q.  The  first-class  tailors  in  New  York,  on  Fifth  avenne,  will  send  their  goods 
out  to  be  manufactured  in  such  places  as  you  refer  to?— A.  Yes;  the  best  class  of 
manufacturers.  You  have  no  guaranty  at  all;  not  the  least.  Thev  may  deceive 
you  by  pointing  out  a  shop  in  the  rear;  that  shop  can  not  begin  to  ao  the  work. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  that  true  in  other  cities?— A.  Not  in  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  there  any  wajr,  then,  that  a  person  could  get  a  guar- 
anty?— A.  The  only  guaranty  is  personal  investigation.  We  have  a  guaranty  in 
the  form  of  a  label  which  we  issue,  which  is  used  by  45  large  manufacturers  in 
the  country.  The  cu.stom  tailors  also  issue  a  label.  In  New  York  City  and  other 
part*  of  the  country  we  give  that  label  to  manufacturers  who  make  their  goods 
under  sanitary  conditions  and  where  union  rules  prevail. 

Q-  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  long  since  you  adopted  that  label? — A.  Six  years 
ago. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  success? — A.  It  has  been  very  successful  as  far  as  we 
have  gone. 

Q.  Ls  it  not  true  that  the  union  label  is  the  only  guaranty  for  cleanly  made 
goods? — ^A.  It  is  a  positive  guaranty  for  this  reason,  that  clothing  operatives  are 
certainly  more  interested  in  their  own  condition  than  anyone  else.  They  natu- 
rally would  not  give  this  label  to  manufacturers  unless  conditions  were  as  repre- 
sented. We  are  very  strict  in  regard  to  the  rules  of  our  label,  as  its  effectiveness 
depends  upon  the  public  confidence  placed  in  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  You  say  about  45  establishments  are  using  labels  in  the 
whole  country? — A.  Yes;  some  of  them  are  large  establishments. 

Q.  Is  it  a  large  proportion  of  all  the  establishments? — A.  It  is  sufficient  to  be  a 
factor  in  the  market;  and  the  demand  for  the  label,  I  am  glad  to  say,  is  constantly 
growing,  and  people  outside  of  labor  organizations  are  manifesting  considerable 
interest  in  it,  particularly  the  clergymen.  Men  like  Bishop  Potter,  for  instance, 
advocate  the  label,  because  he  is  well  acquainted  with  the  conditions  under 
which  clothing  is  manufactured  in  New  York  City,  and  he  knows  the  methods  of 
our  organization. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  He  has  taken  a  personal  interest  in  your  organiza- 
tion?— ^A.  Yes;  the  same  as  in  others,  like  the  association  for  the  advancement  of 
the  interest  of  labor,  known  as  the  C.  A.  I.  L. 

Q.  Have  you  any  connection  with  the  consumers'  league  of  ladies? — A.  Well, 
the  consumers*  leagues  sympathize  with  us,  and  do  what  they  can,  but  their 
efforts  are  mainly  confined  to  the  protection  of  girls  employed  in  mercantile 
establishments  andin  occupations  where  the  women  can  not  be  readily  organized. 

<J.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Is  the  commission  to  understand  that  the  amount  of 
union-made  clothing  is  in  the  proportion  that  the  45  establishments  bear  to  the 
whole  number? — ^A.  Taken  as  an  average,  it  is. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  include  in  those  45  establishments  the  number  of  union 
custom-made  tailor  shops  in  the  different  cities  that  employ  one  or  more  per- 
sons?— A.  No.  The  custom  tailoring  is  controlled  by  another  national  union,  the 
Journeymen  Tailors'  Union  of  America,  of  which  Mr.  J.  B.  Lennon  is  secretary. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  any  establishments  in  Washington  using  your 
label  that  you  know  of? — ^A.  No;  manufacturing  is  not  done  here,  except  custom 
tailoring. 

Q.  Tiiey  send  a  good  deal  to  Baltimore  from  Washington.  Do  they  have  the 
label  there? — ^A.  No;  it  is  an  unorganized  city. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  is  Philadelphia?— A.  Philadelphia  is  partially 
organized,  but  we  have  some  clothing  cities  which  are  entirely  organized,  every 
clothing  worker  there  bein^  a  member  of  the  union. 

Q.  Please  name  those  cities. — A.  City  of  Syracuse,  for  instan^^e. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Rochester? — A.  In  Rochester  only  the  clothing  cutters  are 
organized,  but  in  Syracuse  all  are  organized.  They  do  not  work  longer  than  10 
hours  per  day.  The  clothing  cutters  work  only  9.  The  minimum  rate  of  wages 
for  the  girls  is  not  less  than  $5,  and  they  range  from  that  upward.  The  cutters 
get  $80  to  $24  per  week,  and  the  conditions  are  favorable,  and  every  manufacturer 
in  that  city  uses  our  union  label.  All  Syracuse-made  clothing  is  known  through- 
out the  country  as  being  union-made.  That  market  receives  additional  patronage 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  laboring  men  encourage  the  handling  of  its  product. 

(^.  Is  it  a  fact  that  Syracuse  is  comparatively  a  very  small  clothing-manufac- 
tunngcity? — ^A.  No;  there  are  in  Syracuse  about  1,200  clothing  workers. 

Q.  How  many  are  there  in  Rochester? — ^A.  Rochester  is  larger.  There  are  about 
4,000  there. 

Q.  How  many  in  Buffalo? — A.  Buffalo  is  not  a  clothing  city. 

Q.  Know  anything  about  Utica? — A.  Utica  is  quite  a  clothing  market.  The 
largest  markets,  in  their  order,  are  New  York,  Chicago;  I  guess  Rochester  comes 
next;  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  Syracuse,  St.  Louis,  and  Utica. 
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Q.  ( By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  If  I  go  to  a  tailor  in  Washington  to  have  a  stiit  of  clothes 
made  and  I  ask  him  if  he  employs  union  tailors,  and  he  tells  me  he  does;  he  says, 
*'  There  is  my  cntter,  who  is  a  member  of  a  union;"  I  go  to  the  cutter,  and  he  says 
he  is  a  member  of  the  union.  What  guaranty  have  1  then,  if  there  are  no  man- 
ufactories here,  yet  members  of  the  union  are  here?— A.  The  custom  tailors,  prob- 
ably. In  the  custom  branch  of  the  trade  the  tailors  and  cutters  belong  to  one 
union. 

(^.  Do  the^  have  a  label? — A.  Oh,  yes;  the  custom  tailors  have  a  label  also, 
quite  extensively  used. 

There  are  a  number  of  points  I  would  like  to  bring  out  myself.  You  say  the 
question  of  immigration  can  be  dealt  with  by  this  commission.  That  is  where 
your  commission  could  be  of  great  service,  because  that  affects  us  very  closely. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Youhave  taken  up  the  strike  question. — ^A.  In  relation 
to  strikes,  I  would  like  to  say  in  addition  that  the  clothing  cutters  have  very  few 
strikes,  because  thev  are  best  organized;  and  they  raised  the  standard  of  wages 
and  shortened  the  nours  of  labor  by  obtaining  small  concessions  continnafly, 
compelling  manufacturers  to  conform  to  their  standard  by  degrees.  The  cutters 
have  engaged  in  a  few  lar^e  general  strikes  and  lockouts  with  the  manufacturers* 
associations  in  various  cities,  with  varying  success,  but  the  costliness  of  it  has 
taught  both  sides  to  be  conciliatory  and  moderate.  In  some  localities  the  clothing 
cutt«i*s  have  never  had  a  strike,  and  yet  they  maintain  satisfactory  conditions  of 
labor. 

Q.  Do  employers  appoint  times  to  meet  employees? — ^A.  Yes;  the  unions  which 
have  not  had  strikes  owe  it  to  the  fact  that  they  are  always  prepared  for  a  strike. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons;  because,  should  it  be  known  that  they  were  unable  to 
resist  injury  to  the  interests  of  the  employee,  you  can  readily  understand  why 
the  employer  would  be  very  indifferent  when  they  sent  a  committee;  but  when 
they  know  they  are  prepared  for  a  fight  they  are  ready  to  make  concessions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Will  that  proposition  hold  good  to  organized  trades 
generally — ^that  organization  averts  strikes? — A.  Thorough  organization  averts 
strikes.  In  the  mam,  that  is  the  general  effect.  I  think  you  will  find  that  to  be  so 
in  all  trades.  Of  course,  when  a  strike  breaks  out,  if  the  men  are  well  organized 
it  is  a  good  one.    Such  a  strike  serves  as  a  lesson  for  a  long  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  As  a  general  thing,  in  your  organization  you  do  not 
invite  strikes? — ^A.  We  try  to  avoid  them  wherever  possible  and  to  gain  our  ends 
indirectly  by  obtaining  small  concessions  from  time  to  time. 

Q.  Did  public  opinion  help  you  much  in  New  York  in  your  strikes?  How  did 
the  press  stand? — A.  The  press  always  supported  those  strikes;  made  fav(»rable 
reports  of  them;  encouraged  them  m  every  possible  way,  without  exception. 
Every  newspaper  in  the  city  of  New  York  has  always  aided  the  strikes,  because 
they  regard  the  tailors'  strike  as  a  sort  of  revolt  against  these  deplorable  condi- 
tions by  people  who  could  hardly  be  helped  in  any  other  way  than  through  their 
own  efforts.  They  encouraged  the  strikes  because  of  the  social  improvement 
which  would  result.  THat  is  the  reason  the  clothing  cutters  have  always  mani- 
fested such  an  interest  in  their  conditions,  because  they  realize  the  utter  impossi- 
bility of  the  tailors  making  the  beginning;  they  always  try  to  make  that  for 
them,  and  help  them  along  the  path  they  have  always  found  to  be  successful 
themselves.  And  also  because  the  clothing  cutters,  in  their  desire  to  introduce 
the  label  more  generally,  find  it  necessary  to  organize  the  tailors  working  for 
establishments  which  desire  to  use  the  label. 

I  suppose  you  are  more  interested  in  the  sweating  system  than  anything  else. 

Q.  Esi>ecially  from  you.  The  commission  has  forecasted  that  matter  in  calling 
you  here,  so  as  to  reach  the  employees'  side  of  this  sweating  matter. — A.  And 
you  want  to  know  what  factors  contribute  toward  those  conditions? 

O.  That  is  just  exactly  it. — A.  First,  immigration;  I  will  place  that  first.  Sec- 
ondly, the  colonization  of  these  people  in  certain  parts  of  cities  out  of  which  they 
can  not  get,  and  because  of  which  tney  continue  the  old-country  customs.  They 
live  there  just  as  though  they  were  living  in  Russia;  the  same  clannishness 
remains.  You  must  understand  that  the  contractor  employs  people  of  his  own 
kind,  which  makes  it  easier  for  them  to  observe  their  religious  customs.  They 
live  and  work  right  within  that  small  compass,  meeting  only  i)eople  of  their  own 
nationality,  and  do  not  join  outside  of  that.  There  is  a  wall  by  which  they  are 
surrounded  and  over  which  they  can  not  look.  They  are  there  imprisoned — ^virtual 
prisoners  of  poverty. 

Q.  How  do  you  diagnose  Brownsville? — A.  There  are  also  colonies  of  that 
description.  That  is  a  very  peculiar  condition,  too.  The  Hebrew  charitable 
societies  have  undertaken  to  cure  those  conditions  by  inducing  the  Hebrew  work- 
ing i>eople  to  migrate  to  certain  places  near  New  York;  Imt  what  have  they  done? 
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They  sunply  transplanted  those  very  same  conditions  where  they  went.  They 
simply  made  a  new  East  Side  of  a  place  wherever  they  went,  whether  in  the 
country  or  in  another  city.  The  only  way  in  which  their  condition  can  be  improyed 
and  t^ey  can  be  made  to  come  up  to  the  American  standard  of  living  is  by  distrib- 
uting t^em  so  as  to  make  them  mingle  with  other  people.  You  must  remember 
that  they  are  by  no  means  illiterate;  in  fact,  you  would  be  surprised  to  find  how 
much  learning  they  have.  In  their  way  they  are  philosophers.  They  study  very 
profoundly  the  problems  of  life,  and  are  well  informed  as  to  what  is  going  on  in 
the  world  through  their  own  papers,  but  they  do  not  personally  come  in  contact 
with  the  spirit  of  this  country.  All  that  is  required  is  an  opportunity  for  them 
to  mingle  witii  others;  because  the  Hebrews,  including  the  poorer  class,  have 
inherent  good  auidities,  wMch  wiU  exi>and  if  only  conditions  are  made  favorable. 
They  are  stricuy  moral,  the  women  are  virtuous,  and  their  family  ties  are  very 
strong,  and  aU  that  is  required  is  to  surroxmd  them  with  more  wholesome  condi- 
tions and  get  them  to  mingle  with  others.  That  is  the  problem— not  to  colonize 
them,  to  take  them  away  en  masse,  but  gradually  distribute  them  throughout  the 
country  in  some  manner. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  This  commission  has  received  evidence  on  this  sub- 
ject to  the  effect  that  this  class  of  people  in  some  of  the  cities  of  this  country 
where  they  are  colonized  are  very  ignorant,  so  much  so  that  they  can  not  tell  the 
time  on  the  face  of  the  clock.  As  a  rule,  do  you  find  that  the  case  in  New  York 
City  or  in  the  Eastern  cities,  or  does  the  statement  you  make  apply  to  the  Eastern 
cities  generally  in  this  connection? — ^A.  Well,  it  applies  to  the  many  employed  at 
the  clothing  trade. 

Q.  Only  Hebrews?— A.  I  explained  their  position  and  character  in  my  previous 
answer. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  in  this  connection  as  regards  other  classes  of  non- 
English-speaking  tradesmen? — ^A.  Well,  they  require  separate  consideration  and 
dinerent  treatment.  The  Hebrew  workman  must  be  treated  separately,  because 
his  habits  and  temperament  differ  so  much  from  the  others  and  because  he  is 
educated  in  his  peculiar  way,  and  he  is  considered  intellectually  superior  to  the 
others  working  in  the  same  trade.  He  certainly  is  superior,  despite  his  faults. 
There  is  no  question  about  that,  because  the  Italians  and  Hungarians  working  at 
the  clothing  trade  in  the  sweatshop  district  are  more  ignorant  and  illiterate.  Some 
of  them  can  not  tell  the  time,  I  have  no  doubt;  and  the  Hebrew  tailor  looks  upon 
them  as  being  inferiors  and  upon  himself  as  being  the  victim  of  adverse  circum- 
stances. He  regards  himself  as  being  an  unfortunate,  surrounded  by  these  condi- 
tions, and  he  has  certainly  ambition  enough  to  get  out  of  them,  but  he  requires 
help. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  F arquhar.  )  Have  not  nearly  all  these  Hebrews  been  in  much  bet- 
ter circumbtances  in  Europe  and  are  mainly  exiles  here? — A.  Many  of  them  have, 
but  most  of  their  conditions,  economically  considered,  are  about  the  same.  But 
they  were  living  in  a  more  healthful  climate;  they  came  mainly  from  villages  and 
small  towns  of  eastern  Russia  and  Austria. 

Q.  Within  the  zone  of  settlement  in  Europe  were  they  not  pretty  thrifty,  indus- 
trious people,  with  schools  of  their  own,  independent  of  the  Russian  system? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Does  not  the  Hebrew  more  readily  assimilate  with  the  American  than  any 
other  nationality? — A.  When  compared  with  the  people  of  eastern  and  southern 
Europe  he  does,  and  most  decidedly  so,  if  he  is  only  given  a  chance  to  assimilate. 

Q.  So  you  think  the  transferring  of  the  East  Side  Hebrews  to  Brownsville  was 
a  failure  because  of  the  colonization? — ^A.  Because  of  colonization.  They  observe 
their  own  customs  and  the  same  clannishness ;  but  it  is  remarkable  how  children 
get  away  from  these  conditions.  The  children  of  the  sweatshop  tailors  get  out 
of  it.  Very  few  remain  in  it.  There  you  see  the  natural  ambition  of  the  race 
asserting  itself.  The  children  of  the  poorest  East  Side  sweatshop  tailor  adopt 
some  otner  occupation,  and  get  out  of  it  somehow  or  other,  simjMy  because  of 
their  common-school  exx)erience.  In  their  going  to  school  they  learn  more  about 
this  country,  more  about  what  other  peome  are  doing.  If  they  can  not  better 
themselves  at  home,  they  leave  home.  The  situation  would  improve  itself  in 
time  because  of  this  very  ambition  of  the  younger  generation,  were  it  not  for  the 
stream  of  new  arrivals  always  pressing  on  from  behind.  This  is  why  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  reform  things.  Like  draining  a  swamp  without  cutting  off  the  supply  of 
water. 

Q.  Is  it  also  a  fact  that  the  second  generation  of  the  Hebrews  will  adapt  them- 
selves to  almost  any  trade  or  profession? — ^A.  Very  rapidly,  particularly  the  pro- 
fessions. They  are  very  much  inclined  that  way,  and  they  will  save  and  stint  in 
order  to  get  siuScient  money  t^)  enable  them  to  pass  through  college. 
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Q.  Then  you  say  as  a  general  matter  that  the  reason  the  Hebrew  is  driven  into 
the  sweatshop  is  simply  nis  poverty? — ^A.  Simply  ijoverty. 

Q.  Not  their  ambition,  not  their  desires,  but  simply  poverty? — A.  Yes;  their 
anibition  is  just  the  other  way.  That  is  the  distinction  between  those  and  the 
other  people  working  in  that  trade. 

Q.  What  are  the  social  conditions  of  the  other  workers  there — Italians,  Hun- 
garians, etc.? — A.  Their  social  conditions  are  very  low. 

Q.  Have  they  any  societies  among  themselves ;  any  means  of  recreation? — A. 
Well,  they  have  fraternal  societies,  many  of  them.  The  poorest  kind  of  an 
Italian,  the  one  who  earns  50  cents  a  day,  will  belong  to  a  fraternal  and  a  patri- 
otic society,  too.  The  same  way  with  the  Hungarians ;  they  imagine  they  are 
living  in  the  old  country,  and  the  affairs  of  the  old  country  concern  them  most. 
The  ni'st  pages  of  their  newspapers  are  given  up  to  events  which  transpire  in 
their  native  land,  and  Washington  concerns  them  least. 

Q.  They  have  no  judgment  as  to  legislation  or  any  movements  of  the  American 
people  for  the  benefit  of  themselves? — A.  No;  not  at  all. 

Q.  In  mass  meetings  held  in  New  York  they  were  simply  x>articipants  as  a  mob, 
without  any  judgment  why  they  assembled? — ^A.  Very  vague.  They  try  to  organ- 
ize in  their  crude  way.  They  have  their  newspapers.  Tne  trouble  is  that  only  a 
portion  of  them  can  read  their  own  newspapers.  There  are  newspapers  in  New 
York — take  11  Progresso,  a  paper  edited  by  a  very  capable  man,  a  man  in  sympathy 
with  the  labor  movement,  who  preaches,  as  I  understand,  trade  unionism  to  them 
through  his  paper,  but  it  makes  very  little  impression  on  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.KATCHFORD.)  Do  their  national  societies  ostracize  them  from  the 
American  people  and  keep  them  excluded? — A.  I  do  not  think  they  do. 

Q.  Does  it  have  that  effect? — A.  It  does  of  course  to'  a  certain  extent  keep  them 
away  from  the  people.  But  at  the  same  time  that  is  the  only  thing  they  have. 
If  it  were  not  for  these  societies  their  condition  would  be  indeed  degrading.  It 
enables  the  most  intelligent  among  them  to  influence  the  others.  It  creates  a 
unity  which  would  not  be  there  if  they  did  not  have  them.  At  the  same  time 
they  foster  old-country  conditions. 

Q.  You  are  of  the  opinion  that  as  a  whole  it  is  to  their  advantage? — A.  I 
think  so. 

<^.  Does  it  not  place  in  the  hands  of  the  most  intelligent  among  them  that  power 
which  is  sometimes  dangerous  to  ^ood  government;  the  power,  for  instance,  of 
voting  them  in  droves  in  large  cities? — A.  It  certainly  does  that;  so  you  have 
your  choice. 

Q.  Are  you  of  the  opinion  that  if  these  people  came  and  settled  down  in  our 
country  as  do  other  men — ^from  Great  Britain,  for  instance — make  this  their  home, 
assimilate  with  the  American  people,  endeavor  at  all  times  to  observe  the  laws  of 
our  country,  and  make  good  citizens  of  their  posterity,  that  the  influence  they 
would  leave  upon  society  would  not  be  as  dangerous  as  it  is  to-day? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  What  is  the  proportion  of  Americans  among  the 
clothing  cutters  and  garment  workers  of  the  United  States  as  far  as  your  associa- 
tion goes? — A.  You  have  to  take  into  consideration  again  the  different  branches 
of  the  trade.  There  is  such  a  broad  distinction  between  them.  The  clothing 
cutters  are  either  native  Americans  or  naturalized.  The  overall  operatives  are 
largely  American  girls,  having  a  common-school  education,  and  represent  the 
better  class  of  working  girls.  Then,  of  course,  you  come  down  to  the  tailors. 
The  foreign-bom  tailors  preponderate  so  largely  that  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  American  conditions  have  very  little  influence  upon  them.  They  are  a 
small,  insignificant  factor.  It  is  well  known  that  in  localities  where  the  tailoring 
trade  is  controlled  by  Americans,  Germans,  and  Irishmen  they  soon  give  way  to 
the  Hebrew  and  Italian,  and  are  forced  out  of  it  because  they  will  not  submit  to 
the  lower  standards  introduced;  and  that  is  the  reason  wJiy  the  conditions  in  the 
clothing  trade  are  so  much  lower  than  those  of  most  other  industries — for 
instance,  the  workers  in  the  building  trades.  It  does  not  make  any  difference 
how  fierce  competition  may  be,  there  is  a  certain  point  at  which  they  will  not 
work.  They  will  submit  to  certain  conditions,  but  they  will  not  go  below  that 
point.  It  is  their  nature  to  get  a  fair  compensation  or  not  work,  and  take  their 
chances;  but  with  the  Hebrew  workmen  such  a  consideration  does  not  obtain 
at  all;  it  is  a  matter  of  work,  and  that  is  all.  They  take  no  chances.  If  they  can 
not  make  a  living  working  12  hours  a  day,  they  will  make  it  working  14  or  16 
hours.  They  will  go  to  any  limit  in  order  to  live  by  working,  and  it  is  just 
because  of  that  that  he  is  enslaved.  He  is  enslaved  because  of  his  excessive 
industry,  which  otherwise  ought  to  benefit  him.  His  very  ambition  is  what 
keeps  him  down — expended  in  the  wrong  direction.  This  energy  which  should 
make  him  prosperous  is  what  grinds  liim  down.  His  own  power  virtually  is 
turned  against  him. 
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Q.  Do  yon  expect  before  long,  or  any  time,  that  von  can  impress  xi^n  these 
workers  uie  fact  that  if  they  can  shorten  their  hours  that  it  will  be  to  their  advan- 
tage?—A.  Well,  tiiey  are  sufficiently  impressed  with  tlytt.  We  have  reached  them 
pretty  well  throngh  their  organization  when  they  were  organized. 

Q.  Yon  have  shortened  the  hours  considerably,  then?— A.  The  honrs  of  labor 
have  been  shortened  at  times,  and  they  know  the  advantage  of  it.  They  all  under- 
stand t^e  advantage  of  trade  unions.  They  know  what  they  can  accomplish  by 
it.  because  they  have  had  the  exx)erience,  and  they  are  all  favorably  mclined 
toward  organization.  They  all  want  organization,  but  it  is  difficult  for  them  to 
secure  it.  They  have  not  accjuired  as  yet  the  capacity  of  organizing  x>ermanently , 
because  they  are  mutually  distrustful  and  prone  to  quarrel,  and  because  of  the 
disoouraKing  conditions  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  In  course  of  time  I 
believe  tney  will  overcome  the  obstacles,  which  to-day  seem  insurmountable,  with 
outside  help. 

Q.  Could  you  furnish  the  commission  with  a  tabulated  statement  covering  the 
cost  of  the  x>roduction  and  the  retail  price  of  the  article? — ^A.  Yes;  I  will  submit 
that  to  you  gladly.  (The  following  is  the  tabulated  statement  furnished  by  Mr. 
White:)  -« 


Cutting  and  trimming 

Making  ooat 

Making  pants , 

Making  yeat 


$10  salt. 


$0.15 
.76 
.30 
.26 


1.46 


$15  snlt. 


1.96 


120  salt. 


$0.21 

$0.26 

1.00 

1.60 

.40 

.65 

.36 

.60 

2.80 


The  disproportion  between  the  cost  of  making  and  the  selling^  price  of  the  three 
grades  is  due  to  the  increasing  cost  of  the  material  and  the  relatively  larger  profits 
made  upon  the  better  gr^es.    The  above  figures  given  are  liberal. 

I  believe  you  want  to  know  what  sort  of  legislation  would  reach  this  contract 
system? 

S.  Yes.— A.  That  is  something  which  our  best  people  have  tried  to  study  out, 
1  have  had  a  conference  with  manufacturers  in  regard  to  that  very  same  thing. 
We  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  reached  through  legislation — that  is,  legislation  con- 
sidered within  the  bounds  of  public  policy.  Repressive  measures  alone  could  get 
at  it. 

Q.  The  contract  system?— A.  Yes;  there  are  manufacturers  in  the  city  of  New 
York  who  sympathize  with  our  organization  and  purposes,  and  consult  us  fre- 
quently, and  live  up  to  every  union  rule  required  of  them,  and  of  course  they  are 
anxious  to  make  the  rest  of  the  trade  do  likewise.  We  are  on  friendly  terms,  and 
we  discuss  these  matters  in  order  to  proceed  along  practical  lines;  that  is  why  we 
have  the  confidence  of  manufacturing  interests  generally.  Most  manufacturers 
also  claim  to  be  in  favor  of  certain  reforms,  but  they  want  you  to  try  it  on  some 
other  concern  first.  That  is  why  we  must  often  force  the  issue.  •  Now,  this  petty 
contract  system  can  be  ^tten  rid  of,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  factory  legislation,  for 
this  reason:  That  the  stnet  enforcement  of  the  f  actorv  laws  wotdd  tend  to  discour- 
age the  smaller  shops,  and  would  establish  more  wholesome  surroundings  and 
eventually  lead  to  increased  wa^s.  This  would  create  more  ambition  in  the  minds 
of  the  workers  who  have  this  evidence  of  better  conditions  before  them.  It  makes 
them  desirous  of  imitating  the  others,  of  rising  in  the  social  scale;  consequently, 
in  the  long  run  the  enforcement  of  the  factory  laws  would  improve  the  working 
conditions  of  the  clothing  trade,  but  only  to  a  certain  extent.  Much  depends  upon 
the  action  of  the  working  people  themselves.  The  tailors  declare  that  the  next 
great  fight  will  be  against  the  contract  system  itself.  They  hope  for  the  time 
when  they  can  declare  to  the  manufacturers,  '*  If  you  want  our  services,  if  you 
wajit  to  have  your  goods  made,  open  your  own  shops."  That  is  what  they  are 
striving  for,  and  the  national  union's  aim  is  to  bring  about  a  better  organization 
among  them,  which  will  bring  us  nearer  to  that  point;  and  they  are  just  the  class 
of  people  to  do  that,  because  you  can  get  them  aroused;  you  can  get  them  to  act 
as  one,  if  you  prejiare  the  way  for  them  by  helping  them  to  organize  proi)erly; 
and  in  that  way  deal  a  deathblow  to  the  contract  system.  That  is  the  only  man- 
ner in  which  I  think  it  can  be  done,  and  the  cooperation  of  the  public  is  required 
to  bring  that  about;  also  to  encourage  them  in  or^nization,  to  help  along  their 
movement.  There  is  no  doubt  that  when  they  acquire  the  i)ower,  that  will  be  their 
fight,  and  they  will  succeed  in  it  just  as  they  succeeded  in  compelling  these  con- 
tractors to  accede  to  their  demanos.    But  for  the  time  being  the  contract  systen; 
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can  not  be  got  at  in  any  way  I  know  of,  because  it  is  snch  an  advantage  to  mann- 
f  actnrers  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  The  contractor  is  the  instrument  used  by  them 
to  grind  labor  and  disown  Responsibility.  We  have  encouraged  manufacturers  in 
New  York  to  open  their  own  shops,  but  they  very  soon  gave  it  up,  because  they 
foxmd  it  very  troublesome  to  mana&fe  a  clothing  shop;  that  it  cost  them  so  much 
more  to  observe  the  standards  whicn  prevail  in  factories  generally;  and  then  there 
was  not  the  stimulus  to  work  which  there  is  in  the  shops  of  the  contractor,  because 
the  task  system  is  the  method  by  which  they  can  squeeze  out  every  pound  of  labor 
power  they  have.    They  can  go  to  their  very  limit. 

Q.  What  cities  apply  this  task  system? — ^A.  In  all  large  cities— New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati;  but  then,  again,  there  is  another 
condition  which  is  almost  as  bad;  to  all  appearances  it  is  not  as  bad,  but,  as  far 
as  the  economic  condition  of  the  clothing  people  is  concerned,  it  is  just  as  detri- 
mental— ^this  method  of  parceling  work  out  to  farmers,  which  x>revails  to  a  large 
extent  in  Philadelphia  and  in  Boston.  For  instance,  a  man  who  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  farmers  in  a  certain  district  will  establish  a  storehouse  there.  He  will 
go  to  the  manufacturers  and  bid  for  work  at  a  lower  figure  than  even  the  sweat- 
shop workers,  and  will  take  this  work  and  drive  around  the  country  roads  and 
distribute  it  to  the  various  farmhouses,  to  be  made  by  the  farmers' wives,  daugh- 
ters, and  hired  help  during  winter,  as  a  sort  of  opportunity  for  making  extra  or 
pin  money;  and  this  evil  is  growing  and  becoming  larger,  and  becoming  general 
m  some  places,  and  there  is  no  way  of  getting  at  it  at  all. 

Q.  Is  that  class  of  work  naturally  brought  into  New  Jersey  from  New  York? — 
A.  Y  ery  much  so.  Places  like  Egg  HarlK>r — ^that  is  a  place  where  it  is  taken  to 
a  lar^e  extent.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  it  taken  into  the  backwoods  in  Maine,  a 
surprising  amount  of  it,  sent  from  Boston.  That  is  the  reason  why  there  is  so 
much  of  the  work  of  the  clothing  manufacturers  of  Boston  sent  out,  because  the 
labor  conditions  there  are  higher,  and  they  resort  to  these  various  devices  of 
having  it  made  cheaper,  by  sending  it  to  New  York  or  farmers  in  Maine.  AH 
through  the  southern  portion  of  Maine  you  will  find  farmers  making  clothing,  of 
course  a  cheaper  grade  of  clothing. 

Q.  Just  about  the  same  as  the  cigar  making  is  don^  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
whole  farming  population  is  making  cigars. — ^A.  That  is  it.  They  spend  the 
winter  time  working  on  these  garments.  At  the  same  time  it  ruins  the  indus- 
try to  that  extent.    There  is  no  way  of  controlling  it. 

(^.  No  sanitary  law  can  touch  it? — ^A.  Sanitary  conditions  are  all  right;  no  com- 
plaint in  that  regard.  No  one  can  say  they  shall  not  do  that  class  of  work.  No 
one  can  prevent  the  individual  farmer  from  employing  himself  in  that  way,  but 
if  the  work  is  made  in  certain  localities,  no  difference  now  deplorable  the  condi- 
tions may  be,  there  is  some  way  of  ^tting  at  it. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  as  an  industrial  proposition,  it  is  a  diflOcult  matter  for  man- 
ufacturers and  wholesalers  to  establish  tneir  own  shops  as  against  the  present 
system. — ^A.  Yes;  on  account  of  the  extra  cost  it  would  entail  and  the  trouble  of 
superintendence  it  would  cause;  unless,  perhaps,  the  very  best  appliances  were 
used  and  the  work  was  done  upon  a  very  large  scale;  but  then  manufacturers 
would  not  assume  the  risk,  unless  it  were  from  philanthropic  motives. 

(^.  Then,  the  only  hope  of  raising  wages  and  shortening  hours  is  simply  organi- 
zation.— A.  It  is  by  organization,  with  the  assistance  which  the  factory  laws  are 
able  to  give  and  the  discrimination  made  by  the  purchaser  against  clothing  made 
under  unfair  conditions.  The  sweating  law  can  not  be  cured  unless  you  abolish 
the  contract  system.  You  must  get  at  that.  Something  must  be  done  to  induce 
manufacturers  to  operate  their  own  shops  on  their  premises. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Would  that,  in  your  judgment,  be  a  solution  of  the 
sweating  system — the  abolition  of  the  contract  system? — ^A.  As  far  as  those 
peculiar  conditions  are  concerned,  which  are  inseparable  from  the  sweating  sys- 
tem, it  would  cure  it. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  possible  xmder  such  a  plan  for  the  sweating  system  to  con- 
tinue in  as  bad  form,  or  nearly  as  bad  form,  as  at  present? — ^A.  You  mean  even 
though  the  tailors  may  be  employed  directly  by  the  manufacturer? 

Q.  Yes,  or  business  agent.— ;A.  There  are  certain  influences  which  prevent  the 
standards  of  labor  in  an  industry  from  falling  below  a  certain  point— the  influ- 
ence of  civilization,  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  and  the  certain  amount  of 
moral  responsibility  which  must  attach  to  the  employer  when  there  is  direct  em- 
ployment  

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar,  interrupting.)  Or  the  owner? — ^A.  Or  the  owner.  Now, 
all  these  thin^,  of  course,  tend  to  keep  up  or  maintain  the  minimum  wage  and 
the  length  or  the  workday.  Furthermore,  the  hours  of  labor  are  very  much 
dependent  upon  custom,  and  it  is  customary  in  regular  factories  to  work  no 
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longer  than  9, 10,  or  even  11  honrs  per  day.  The  mannfactnrer  who  worked  his 
employees  long^er  thim  that  wonld  be  generally  condemned.  It  would  be  said 
that  he  was  gnnding  his  working  people;  and  he  has  a  certain  amonnt  of  personal 
pride  that  wonld  prevent  him  n*om  resorting  to  it  when  the  work  is  performed 
in  his  shop  where  it  can  be  observed. 

C^.  And  ultimately  public  opinion  will  prevent  him? — A.  That  has  a  bearing 
on  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Under  the  present  form  the  manufacturer  says  to  the 
sweater,  I  have  so  many  coats  to  make;  I  will  ^ve  you  so  much  per  garment  to 
have  them  made.  He  in  turn  will  go  and  hire  John  Smith  and  his  family  to 
make  them  in  his  sweat  shops? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  that  contract  and  subcontract  system  was  wiped  out,  would  it  not  be 
possible  then  for  the  same  manufacturer  to  say  to  Mr.  Smith,  as  his  agent  under 
salary.  Go  and  find  Jones,  Smith,  Brown  and  others  to  make  this  clothing  at  a 
certam  price  if  you  can? — ^A.  In  his  own  factory? 

Q.  No,  not  his  own  factor^^.but  somewhere  in  the  community,  in  the  city, 
make  them  in  a  private  house  just  as  they  do  now;  the  difference  only  being  that 
in  the  one  case  ne  was  an  agent  and  in  the  other  he  was  a  contractor? — ^A.  That 
has  been  done;  that  is  done  now. 

Q.  rBy  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  I  was  going  to  t^i  you  if  vou  had  a  process  in 
mind  oy  which  you  could  wipe  out  the  contract  system? — A.  It  only  can  be  done 
throng  operatives  themselves,  if  conditions  are  made  favorable  for  a  thorough 
orgamzation  on  their  part.  It  can  only  be  done  through  thorough  organization; 
and  the  communitv,  as  well  as  the  organization,  will  have  to  help  them  reach 
that  point  where  they  will  declare  against  it  and  refuse  any  work  unless  it  is 
done  directlv  for  the  manufacturer. 

Q.  (^  Mr.  Batchford.)  What  your  orj^anization  wants  to  set  at  in  that 
T^^rd,  I  take  it,  is  this:  That  clothing  outside  of  that  necessary  for  the  family 
shall  not  be  made  in  the  household? — ^A.  That  is  it;  or  shall  not  be  made  in  a  shop 
conducted  by  a  middleman;  because  some  of  those  shops  are  in  just  as  bad  a  con- 
dition as  any  tenant  shop,  and  worse  in  fact,  because  when  a  factory  or  shop  is 
conducted  in  connection  with  the  home  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  clesuoliness 
and  decency  which  must  be  observed,  but  some  of  these  other  shops  are  in  a 
horrible  condition. 

Q.  rBy  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  ever  been  able  to  trace  contagious  diseases 
direcuy  to  the  sweat  shops? — A.  The  board  of  health  of  New  York  has  issued  a 
statement  completely  covering  that,  in  which  they  show  that  disease  germs  have 
been  carried  from  these  houses.  It  was  issued  by  Mr.  Murphy,  the  president  of 
the  board  of  health,  only  a  few  months  ago  after  a  thorough  investigation  had 
been  made  by  Sanitary  Inspector  Feeney.  Fif tv  deputies  were  put  to  work  to 
examine  the  workshops  of  the  city  where  clothing  was  made,  and  they  have 
caused  a  detailed  report  of  this  to  be  compiled,  whicn  you  can  get  of  them,  show- 
ing that  infectious  diseases  have  been  carried  to  other  parts  of  the  country  from. 
tenement-house  districts,  while  it  is  even  shown  that  one  of  the  causes  for  the 
spread  of  measles  among  the  soldiers  was  due  to  the  clothing.  Measles  is  not  a 
disease  which  would  originate  among  adults,  it  always  comes  from  children,  and 
these  children  evidently  came  in  contact  with  the  clothing,  and  there  you  can 
trace  it  directly.  It  can  not  be  disputed,  as  it  is  admitted  by  the  board  of 
health. 

Q.  Have  they  traced  smaUpox  in  that  way? — ^A.  Smallpox  is  a  disease  wliich  is 
immediately  attended  to  by  the  board  of  health  on  account  of  the  danger  attached 
to  it. 

Q.  Quarantined?— A.  Yes;  and  yellow  fever.  The  board  of  health  could  not 
afford  to  allow  a  case  of  smallpox  or  yellow  fever  to  go  unattended  to. 

Q.  Both  affect  the  stores,  often  tne  goods? — A.  It  is  common  f  or  the  man 
who  examines  the  work  that  comes  into  tne  warehouse  to  refuse  to  t^e  a  lot  of 
garments  because  they  are  filled  with  vermin. 

Q.  Are  there  cases  where  wholesale  i>eople  are  troubled  by  the  vermin  getting 
into  their  places  of  business  and  spreading  through  them? — A.  Yes;  it  is  usual 
for  the  vermin  to  infest  the  warerooms  of  the  wholesale  clothiers.  Wherever 
you  find  vermin  you  find  disease.  They  are  inseparable.  It  is  a  very  common 
thing  to  find  the  warehouses  of  clothing  jobbers  mled  with  vermin. 

Q^  How  do  they  do  in  such  cases,  destroy  the  clothes  or  fumigate  them? — A.  I 
guess  they  do  not  destroy  very  much  of  their  clothing.  It  would  not  do  for  a 
manufacturer  to  send  out  clo^UjBf  to  his  customers  containing  vermin.  The  mere 
presence  of  vermin  in  the  clothing  prior  to  that  shows  that  the  same  clothing 
could  contain  disease  germs  just  as  well;  so  there  is  the  same  possibility  there. 
The  manufacturer  can  not  brush  off  disease  germs  the  same  as  he  could  bedbugs 
or  roaches  or  lice. 
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Q.  The  latter,  I  suppose,  is  the  more  nnxaeroiis? — ^A.  Yes,  very  frequently :  and 
vou  have  to  use  a  very  strong  spectacle  to  see  them.  It  is  a  very  common  thing 
for  a  clothinfir  examiner  in  a  warehouse  to  be  troubled  with  them. 

Q.  Himself,  personally? — ^A.  Himself,  personally;  on  account  of  handling  the 
goods. 

(After  recess,  from  1  to  2  p.  m.,  the  examination  of  Mr.  White  was  resumed.) 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Farqxthar.)  Proceed  as  you  were  before  the  recess.  You  had  cov- 
ert tne  i)oints  in  the  syllabus  pretty  well. — A.  Well,  now,  the  sweating  system, 
itself  has  been  pretty  well  covered.  You  understand  what  it  means  and  what 
conditions  have  prevailed  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing.  As  a  means  for 
abolishing  these  conditions  and  of  bringing  about  an  improvement,  I  recommend 
the  following  in  regard  to  legislative  action:  First,  a  stricter  enforcement  of  the 
factory  laws. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  That  is,  in  the  States  where  they  exist?— A.  Yes;  and 
the  laws  to  be  made  uniform  in  all  manufacturing  States — ^the  present  factory 
law  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  be  enacted  in  other  States  where  clothing  is  man- 
ufactured. From  the  standpoint  of  the  National  Qovemment,  I  recommend  the 
reg^ation  of  immigration .  I  woidd  also  recommend  that  the  public  discriminate 
against  the  product  of  sweat  shops  in  making  purchases  and  against  such  manu- 
facturers and  merchants  as  make  use  of  the  sweating  system.  I  would  recom^ 
mend  that  this  commission  do  sometMng  to  awaken  tne  public  conscience  in 
regard  to  the  subject,  so  that  manufacturers  resorting  to  the  sweating  system 
will  be  held  up  to  public  scorn.  I  would  recommend  tne  thorough  organization 
of  the  workers;  that  they  be  assisted  to  organize  so  that  eventually  they  can 
abolish  the  sweating  system,  or  the  contract  system  itself,  by  refusing  to  work 
for  the  contractor.  I  would  also  recommend  that  a  movement  be  encour- 
aged which  would  help  working  people  of  the  east  side  of  New  York,  and  similar 
places  in  the  other  large  cities,  to  get  away  from  their  present  environments,  and 
when  thev  get  away  to  keep  them  trom  colonizing  asain,  unless  it  be  for  purposes 
of  agriculture.  That  about  covers  it  all.  If  all  tnat  is  carried  out,  I  thinK  the 
sweating  system  will  become  a  relic  of  bygone  ages. 

Q.  You  have  stated  this  should  be  done,  but  you  have  not  really  stated  how  it 
should  be  done. — ^A.  Well,  my  statement  contains  some  positive  recommenda- 
tions in  regard  to  legislation,  such  as  the  stricter  enforcement  of  factory  laws, 
legislation  to  be  enacted  similar  to  that  in  New  York  State,  and  immigration  to 
be  regulated. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LrviNOSTON.)  How  do  you  propose  to  regulate  immi- 
gration? Do  you  want  to  do  it  by  educational  means,  or  how? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is 
one  way.  Also,  prevent  the  arrival  of  immigrants  who  have  not  some  definite 
plan — definite  method  of  taking  care  of  themselves,  becoming  self-supporting 
without  going  to  the  overcrowded  portions  of  the  large  cities. 

Q.  Whv  not  just  put  it  in  a  nutshell  and  say  that  they  must  have  $100  or  $500  in 
their  pocKet  when  tney  land? — ^A.  That  does  not  necessarily  follow.  People  may 
come  nere  without  a  dollar,  but  they  may  have  opportunities  of  becoming  inde- 
pendent. 

Q.  Yes;  come  right  in  and  compete  with  our  labor  here,  and  then  you  will  raise 
a  row  about  that. — ^A.  Of  course;  that  is  a  very  big  question.  Immigrants  of  all 
kinds  come  in  contact  with  labor. 

Q.  The  man  that  has  money  goes  into  business.  Does  he  come  in  competition 
witn  the  wage-earner?— A.  He  comes  in  contact  with  the  business  men.  The 
mere  fact  of  their  arrival  results  in  the  displacing  of  some  and  the  inconvenienc- 
ing of  others. 

Q.  Would  it  be  better  that  these  men  should  come  here  with  something  to  live 
on  rather  than  go  to  work  in  this  industry  and  have  to  cut  prices  in  your  labor 
organizations  and  bear  you  down? — A.  Of  course;  the  property  qualification  is 
one  way,  but  it  is  something  which  is  not  looked  upon  with  ravor.  But  there  are 
many  qualifications  that  are  more  important,  such  as  education,  ability  to  earn  a 
livelihood,  means  to  find  an  occupation.  They  may  not  even  have  any  particular 
trade  or  occupation,  but  they  may  have  abilities  which  would  find  them  employ- 
ment. 

Q.  You  mean  physical  or  mental?— A.  Both.  They  may  be  so  constituted' that 
they  are  able  to  become  self-supporting  men. 

Q.  Would  a  stranger  coming  from  Germany  or  Italy,  dropx)ed  into  New  York 
or  Chicago  or  anywhere  else,  be  on  all  fours  with  an  American  when  it  comes  to 
hunting  work?  Would  he  not  be  lost  in  this  country,  and  would  it  not  take  him  a 
longer  time  to  find  the  avenues  that  lead  up  to  work,  and  all  that  time  does  he  not 
have  to  have  something  to  support  himself?— A.  He  ought  to  have  some  means  of 
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doing  that;  he  ocurht  to  have  some  definite  way;  something  ought  to  be  defined 
in  that  r^^jard.  I  oelieve  every  inunigrrant  shoiud  be  closely  questioned;  it  shonld 
be  ascertained  whether  he  would  become  a  burden  on  the  community;  whether 
he  is  coming  to  injure  other  workers  or  whether  he  is  able  to  take  care  of  him- 
self. If  it  is  found  that  he  is  coming  into  th^  overcrowded  portions  of  the  differ- 
ent cities,  and  that  he  is  condng  to  compete  with  other  helpless  workers  there, 
and  is  creating  servitude  in  the  clothing  trade  or  similar  industry  which  is  over- 
crowded, I  beueve  he  should  be  ezcluaed.  I  would  not  exclude  a  workiuKman 
who  is  coming  to  devote  himself  to  farm  labor.  I  would  not  exclude  a  working- 
man  who  is  coming  into  some  occui>ation  where  he  will  not  interfere  with  or 
depress  the  labor  condition  of  some  industry. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Have  we  not  a  law  now  that  no  foreign  subject  shall 
be  a  charge  on  our  public  funds  within  one  year? — ^A.  Yes,  we  have  that;  but  if 
the  immigrant  can  show,  for  instance,  that  he  has  a  trade  or  he  has  some  relative 
who  will  vouch  for  his  industry  or  his  ability  to  make  a  living,  he  can  get  in. 

Q.  Independent  of  the  inspection  in  any  particular  collection  districts,  no 
steamship  company  can  bring  In  an  immigrant  unless  there  is  a  guaranty  for  one 
year  that  he  shall  not  become  a  public  charge. — ^A.  By  becoming  a  pubhc  charge 
18  simply  meant  becoming  an  inmate  of  an  institution,  becoming  a  beggar  or  men- 
dicant, or  an  inmate  of  a  hospital  through  disease.    It  simply  refers  &  paupers. 

<3-  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  vou  m  mind  any  occui>ation  in  which  a  man 
might  engage  without,  because  of  his  labor,  directly  or  indirectly  affecting  other 
branches  of  labor?— A.  There  may  be;  for  instance,  some  new  industry,  a  grow- 
ing industry,  in  which  there  is  not  a  great  surplus  of  labor;  and  there  is  f armins , 
for  instance.  A  number  of  immigrants  with  little  capital,  by  means  of  a^cm- 
ture,  can  soon  become  a  self-supporting  community.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for 
T^lanthropists  to  help  them  in  this  way,  and  particularly  for  the  benevolent 
Hebrews  to  enable  their  unfortunate  kindred  of  uie  slums  to  enp^ge  in  healthier 
and  more  profitable  employment— an  occui>ation  which  promises  so  much  for 
their  future. 

Q.  (By  Benresentative  Livinoston.  )  Suppose  you  take  a  case  and  give  us  an  illus- 
tration. Take  the  tin-plate  industry;  they  pay  15  per  cent  dividends  on  their 
plant.  Would  you  let  the  f oreisn  element  m  to  engage  in  that  enterprise?  That 
is  a  new  industry. — ^A.  It  would  have  to  be  shown  that  the  labor  market  in  that 
particular  industry  was  not  overcrowded. 

Q.  Could  you  not  build  up  two  or  three  more  plants  when  a  plant  makes  15  per 
cent  on  its  stock  investment?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  competition  there  would 
not  hurt.  Is  that  your  arg^iment? — ^A.  If  you  let  in  the  laborers  it  would  not 
interfere  with  the  manufacturer  getting  his  dividends. 

Mr.  Fabquhar.  Section  11  of  the  imimgration  law  reads:  **  That  any  aUen 
who  shall  come  into  the  United  States  in  violation  of  law  may  be  returned  as  by 
law  provided,  at  any  time  within  one  year  thereafter,  at  the  expense  of  the  per- 
son or  persons,  vessel,  transportation  comx>any,  or  corporation  bringing  such 
alien  into  the  United  States,  and  if  that  can  not  be  done,  then  at  the  exx)ense  of 
the  United  States  "—that  is  the  deportation  part — **  and  any  ^en  who  becomes  a 
public  charge  within  one  year  after  his  arrival  in  the  United  States  from  causes 
existing  prior  to  his  landing  therein  shall  be  deemed  to  have  come  in  violation  of 
law  and  shall  be  returned  as  aforesaid." 

Q.  (By  Bepresentative  LrviNOSTON.)  Now,  right  there.  Would  you  suggest  an 
amendment  there  to  make  it  read  ''private  or  public  charge?" — ^A.  I  see  no 
objection  to  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqu^ar.)  Would  you  extend  the  time  over  one  year?— A.  I  do 
not  know  whether  that  would  remedy  matters,  because  there  would  be  no  way  of 
controlling  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  not  think  that  organized  labor  would  be  on  a 
broader  and  fairer  j^round  if  they  just  contended  tnat  the  standard  of  immigra- 
tion should  be  so  hiffh  that  it  would  exclude  people  who  come  here  and  are  so  far 
away  from  our  conoition  of  living  as  to  be  undesirable? — ^A.  Yes;  our  organiza- 
tion favors  that.  We  favor  resmction  of  immigration  along  the  lines  of  the 
Lodge  bill.  Many  working  people  who  have  been  here  but  a  short  while  favor 
restriction,  because  they  realize  now  helpless  is  their  lot  if  their  fellow-country- 
men continue  to  crowd  in. 

Q.  Would  not  that  go  on  a  very  narrow  ground — ^to  exclude  a  man  because  he 
would  be  coming  into  a  particular  industry;  single  out  one  industry  h'om  another 
and  say  you  shall  not  come  in  and  work  in  this  industry,  but  you  may  come  in  and 
work  m  this  other  industry?— A.  Yes;  I  prefer  the  first  recommendation  you 
make,  for  this  reason,  that  if  such  a  law  was  enacted  it  would  tend  to  keep  peo- 
ple out  of  these  occupations. 
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Q.  Those  who  wonld  be  excluded  under  that  any  time  are  the  ones  who  hurt 
you  in  your  business? — ^A.  Yes;  where  intelligent  worMngmen  come  here  they 
will  gradually  gravitate  toward  those  industries  where  wages  are  higher,  where 
there  is  the  most  inducement,  and  they  will  adopt  the  standard  observed  here  by 
the  worMngmen  in  those  industries. '  They  will  not  drag  it  down.  That  is  a  very- 
important  consideration.  They  will  adapt  themselves  to  those  conditions  which 
they  find,  instead  of  introducing  lower  conditions,  and  thereby  driving  others  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Has  your  national  convention  taken  any  action  on 
this  immigration  matter? — ^A.  Our  national  convention  has  declared  in  favor  of 
the  Lodge  bill,  which  was  introduced  in  the  last  session  of  Congress. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfobd.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  our  own  people,  as  well  as  the 
immigrants,  would  always  gravitate,  as  you  put  it,  from  the  lowest  to  the  high- 
est and  best  paid  trades? — ^A.  Yes,  if  circumstances  permit  them. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  recommendation  of  laws  discriminating  a^nst  the  prod- 
uct of  the  sweat-shops. — ^A.  I  meant  to  recommend  that  the  pubhc  discrimmate 
against  the  product  of  sweat-shops  and  show  the  moral  responsibility  which 
attaches  to  a  p^son  who  supports  the  sweating  system  by  patronizing  such 
goods. 

Q.  Is  that  what  is  known  among  trade  unions  as  the  boycott?— -A.  I  would  not 
use  that  designation  in  this  case, because  the  boycott  is  the  discrimination  against 
a  particular  product  or  a  particular  manufacturer's  product. 

Q.  Do  you  Delieve  that  such  a  recommendation,  coming  from  this  commission^ 
would  help  eradicate  the  evil? — ^A.  It  would  encourage  manufacturers  to  employ 
fair  labor;  it  would  help  us  in  our  work  against  the  sweating  system;  it  would 
mold  public  opinion  so  that  the  system  would  be  regarded  with  more  disappro- 
bation than  it  is  at  the  present  time,  and  cause  a  revxusion  against  it  which  would 
tend  in  the  course  of  time  to  suppress  or  limit  it. 

Q.  Since  the  consumer  can  not  be  reached  by  any  process  of  law,  and  the  sweat- 
shop, which  is  the  base  of  the  evil  itself,  can  be  reached,  do  you  not  believe  that 
it  would  be  more  feasible  for  your  organization  and  its  friends  to  direct  their 
opposition  to  the  very  existence  of  the  sweat-shop  and  leave  the  consumer  iJone? — 
A.  The  consumer  can  do  very  much  to  help  this  work  against  the  evil.  He  has 
helped  us  very  much  so  far  through  the  union  label. 

Q.  As  a  trade-union  method? — ^A.  Yes;  it  has  enabled  us  to  get  retail  merchants 
to  refuse  to  handle  goods  made  under  the  sweating  system  when  it  was  made 
known  to  them.  It  has  also  influenced  manufacturers  to  try  and  establish  shops  of 
their  own.  A  number  of  them  have  attempted  it,  but,  owing  to  the  great  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  manufacture  entailed  by  making  their  goods  themselves  upon 
the  premises,  they  were  oblijB^ed  in  the  course  of  time  to  abandon  that  plan. 

Q.  Has  not  some  very  pointed  legislation  been  recommended  recently  by  the 

governor  of  your  State  in  reference  to  sweat-shops? — ^A.  Those  recommendations 
ave  already  been  enacted  into  law.  Those  recommendations  were  made  as  the 
result  of  conferences  held  with  Governor  Roosevelt,  in  which  I  took  part.  We 
have  had  lengthy  conferences  on  that  subject. 

Q.  Does  that  legislation  or  any  part  of  it  carry  with  it  confiscation  of  rents? — 
A.  I  guess  not. 

Q.  Of  sweat-shops?  Was  any  such  proposition  made?— A.  No;  it  simply  pro- 
vides for  the  license  system,  by  which  no  shop  operated  in  a  dwelling  house  or  in 
a  building  in  the  rear  of  such  house  can  be  conducted  unless  the  proprietor  of 
that  shop  first  gets  a  permit  from  the  factory  inspector's  dex>artment,  and  this 
X>ermit  is  not  granted  until  there  is  an  assurance  that  proper  conditions  will  be 
observed.  • 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Must  a  man  have  a  license  to  go  into  the  business? — 
A.  Yes. 

(J.  Even  at  his  own  home? — ^A.  Yes;  even  a  x>er8on  at  his  own  home  must  get 
a  license.  It  tends  to  make  the  shops  easier  to  regulate.  The  sweaters  have  to 
discover  themselves;  they  have  to  make  themselves  known  to  the  factory 
inspectors,  whUe  heretofore  the  factory  inspectors  have  had  to  hunt  them  up» 
ana  after  they  located  them  they  changed  their  names  and  moved  somewhere 
else.  But  now  the  factory  inspector  can  go  into  any  such  shop,  and  he  can  say: 
**  Where  is  your  permit?  "  "1  have  not  any  permit.'*  "  The  shop  is  closed  up. 
All  you  people  get  out  of  it.  We  are  going  to  lock  this  place  up.  It  is  being 
ox>erated  in  violation  of  the  law." 


Q.  Do  they  not  pay  a  fee  for  the  license?— A.  No  fee. 


(By  Mr. Phillips.)  What  will  you  do  in  the  case  of  a  private  house? — ^A. 
The  factory  inspector  will  forbid  making  the  goods  there  if  other  than  the  imme- 
diate members  of  the  family  were  employed  and  the  sanitary  laws  were  being 
violated. 
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Q.  They  could  not  close  that  house  up? — ^A.  If  the  x)arty  disobeys  the  order,  he 
is  subject  to  a  penalty  and  fine,  and  if  it  is  repeated  he  is  subject  to  imprisonment. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Imorth.)  Must  a  license  be  granted  to  everybody  who  applies  for  it 
under  proper  conditions? — A.  Yes,  under  proi)er  conditions;  but  the  place  must 
be  first  inspected. 

8.  Is  that  a  vast  improyement  oyer  the  old  law? — ^A.  Yes,  it  is. 
.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  it  possible  to  inspect  all  residences  without  a  great 
force  of  inspectors? — A.  That  is  the  great  difficulty;  but  you  see  it  will  discourage 
that  kind  of  manufacture,  because  if  the  employer  is  liable  to  be  prosecuted  and 
fined  because  he  has  not  a  permit,  he  will  give  it  up. 

Q.  Is  your  force  sufficient  to  inspect  all  those  people? — ^A.  The  force  is  by  no 
means  adeouate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Were  there  no  laws  making  an  addition  to  the  factory 
iii£pector*s  force,  ];>assed  in  New  York? — A.  It  was  increased  from  36  to  50.  The 
trouble  with  the  factory  inspection  departments  of  the  different  States  is  just 
this:  these  departments  are  not  in  the  hands  of  men  who  have  made  a  sufficient 
study  of  these  conditions  and  who  are  interested  in  reform  work.  While  the 
trade  unions  have  secured  the  enactment  of  the  factory  laws,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  New  York  dei)artment  in  particular  has  never  been  subject  to  their 
influences. 

Q.  Ajid  usually  when  they  have  made  a  sjiecial  study  of  it,  another  political  party 
comes  in  and  they  go  out? — ^A.  That  is  it  exactly.  These  positions  are  held  like 
other  political  positions,  usually  without  much  regard  to  the  work  to  be  accom- 
plished or  the  qualifications  for  the  office. 

Q.  (B^  Mr.  North.)  Do  you  mean  by  that  that,  in  your  judgment,  the  average 
factoiy  inspector  is  incompetent? — ^A.  Yes,  x>ositively;  I  know  that  to  be  a  fact, 
and  it  will  be  admitted  by  all  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  factory-inspection 
department. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  they  ever  confess  themselves  that  thev  are  incom- 
petent to  make  an  inspection? — ^A.  They  have  even  confessed  that,  for  instance, 
Def  ore  the  Beinhardt  Livestigating  Committee,  which  was  appointed  by  the  State 
Lgrislature. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livinqbton.)  Who  is  to  blame  for  having  incompetent 
men? — ^A.  Simply  because  they  ai-e  appointed  according  to  politics.  I  consider 
that  the  department  should  be  raised  above  that.  The  x)olitical  party  in  power 
ought  to  understand,  for  its  own  interest,  too,  that  this  is  a  department  which 
requires  special  public  service,  that  it  should  accomplish  a  great  needed  reform, 
and  that  tne  men  who  are  most  thoroughly  fitted  for  the  work  ought  to  be  selected. 
Those  who  show  sympathy  for  that  work  and  capacity  for  it  should  be  placed  in 
charge  of  this  d^artment.  It  should  be  raised  above  the  plane  of  party  politics 
and  made  an  effective  depai'tment.  And,  further,  the  factory  inspectors  have 
never  called  upon  people  who  are  interested  in  that  kind  of  work  to  assist  them. 
The  fact  is,  they  do  not  want  any  such  cooperation  or  assistance,  because  it  would 
be  meddling  with  them,  and  they  would  become  too  well  acquainted  with  their 
methods;  so  they  keep  aloof  from  them.  Take,  for  instance,  the  city  of  New 
York;  there  are  any  number  of  societies  composed  of  men  and  women  who  are 
well  known  for  their  public  spirit,  for  their  willingness  to  help  in  any  good  work; 
and  these  societies  are  not  called  upon,  have  never  been  asked  to  cooperate 
with  or  help  them  in  any  way,  when  the>^  could  render  them  invaluable  assist- 
ance. If  we  had  the  right  sort  of  men  in  the  factory  department,  even  with 
their  present  force,  they  would  accomplish  wonderful  resxuts.  They  could  not 
abolish  the  sweating  system,  but  they  could  remedy  the  worst  features  of  it. 
The  insanitary  part  of  it  cotdd  be  removed  and  they  could  encourage  better  con- 
ditions throughout;  but  instead  of  that  everything  remains  at  the  same  old  level. 
Deputies  are  appointed  who  know  notbing  at  all  about  clothing  manufacturing; 
thev  come  in  as  novices.  I  have  had  deputies  come  into  my  office  at  New  York 
and  ask  questions  that  simply  astonished  me.  They  did  not  know  what  the 
sweating  system  was;  they  dia  not  know  where  it  was  located.  One  man  came 
in — ^he  was  pust  api)ointed — and  asked  me  if  I  could  outline  the  boundaries  of  the 
swealing  district,  and  he  had  a  map  of  the  city  of  New  York  and  asked  me  to 
mark  it  with  a  blue  pencil  for  him.  That  man  graduated  from  a  saloon.  What 
did  he  know  about  those  things?  He  had  a  political  job.  His  job  happened  to 
be  in  the  factory-inspection  department;  he  had  no  understanding  whatsoever  of 
the  work;  he  did  not  know  the  purpose  of  the  department — ^why  it  was  created; 
his  sole  object  was  to  hold  his  position  as  long  as  possible  and  make  himself 
acceptable  to  those  who  secured  lus  appointment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  the  salary  nigh?— A.  The  salaries  are  not  high;  $1,200 
for  a  aeputy  in  New  York.  The  chief  factory  insx)ector  gets  $3,000.  If  he  would 
attend  to  his  duties,  $10,000  would  not  be  too  much. 
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(^.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  not  a  fact,  amonff  yonr  inspectors  there,  that  one 
visitation  within  the  year  of  any  factory  is  consiaered  sufficient? — A.  Yes;  but  it 
is  ridiculous.  If  those  deputies  would  make  some  wholesome  examples,  they 
could  accomplish  something.  But  these  people  simply  believe — and  they  must 
have  some  reason  for  it — that  the  deputy,  if  he  does  attempt  a  prosecution,  does 
so  for  the  purpose  of  being  bought  off;  and  they  are  very  quicK  to  offer  him  a 
bribe.  The  attempt  is  made  even  if  the  inspector  is  honest.  Of  course,  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  these  inspectors  are  usually  dishonest.  One  of  them  came  to 
me  and  said:  '*  What  is  the  matter  with  these  people?  The  parties  that  I  made  a 
complaint  against  have  come  to  me  and  offered  me  $5  not  to  prosecute."  And  it 
seems  to  be  about  the  same  way  with  the  building  inspectors  and  the  health 
inspectors.  It  is  generally  known  and  it  is  a  fact  that  small-minded  x)oliticians 
have  been  placed  in  those  offices. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  have  a  reform  governor  in  the  State  of  New  York; 
do  you  think  that  if  you  laid  the  matter  before  him  there  would  be  something 
else  done? — ^A.  The  ^vemor  means  well  and  all  that,  but  he  can  not  continually 
supervise  the  work  in  that  department. 

Q.  (By  MDr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  not  made  it  so  that  it  makes  it  a  disgrace  to 
accept  a  position  anyway? — A.  Of  course,  if  a  man  accepts  a  position  in  New 
York  in  tne  factory  or  similar  departments,  it  is  not  to  his  credit,  for  he  is  looked 
upon  as  a  politician  who  has  accepted  a  very  small  office  for  some  questionable 
service  rendered.  But  if  the  department  was  conducted  in  the  right  spirit,  those 
connected  with  it  would  be  respected  and  they  would  be  assisted  by  the  b^  peo- 

Sle  in  the  community,  but  the  whole  thin^  is  conducted  on  a  very  low  plane, 
mall  politics  is  responsible  for  it  and  that  is  the  reason  why  people  do  not  have 
more  respect  for  it. 

Q.  But  under  this  new  law  you  have  not  had  time  to  determine  the  value  of  it, 
have  vou? — A.  Oh,  no;  it  has  just  been  enacted;  and  so  recently  that  it  has  not 
even  been  printed.  I  went  to  the  factory  inspector's  office  and  got  what  I  thought 
was  the  latest  amendment,  and  I  found  this  was  a  month  old.  I  could  not  find  it 
because  it  was  not  there.  The  present  amendment  has  increased  the  scope  of  the 
factory-inspection  department ,  which  is  really  an  unfortunate  thing.  I  am  opposed 
to  that.  It  would  be  better  if  the  law  were  confined  to  those  particular  occupations 
where  the  evils  mainl^r  exist,  and  go  no  further.  And,  secondly,  most  of  these 
additional  insx)ectors  will  have  to  confine  themselves  to  new  work,  so  the  regular 
force  detailed  for  the  tenement  districts  will  not  be  increased  to  any  extent,  so 
that  they  are  not  much  better  off  in  that  respect.  But  it  is  well  to  emphasize  this, 
that  stricter  factory  legislation  does  not  necessarily  drive  industry  from  one  State 
to  another,  because  it  does  not  increase  the  cost  of  manufacturing  sufficiently. 
There  are  many  reasons  which  cause  an  industry  to  exist  in  a  certain  place.  It  is 
not  merely  a  matter  of  more  or  less  legislation,  and  particularly  from  a  sanitary 
standpoint,  because  if  that  argument  should  be  used  it  could  be  said,  for  instance, 
that  the  heiedth  laws  of  New  York  City  have  driven  the  sweat  shops  to  New  Jer- 
sey. It  can  be  answered  by  saying  that  where  these  shops  have  gone  the  sanitary 
conditions  are  much  better  than  tne  place  which  they  just  left.  It  should  also  be 
understood  that  the  reason  the  clothing  industry  is  carried  on  in  the  present  way 
is  because  it  can  be  manufactured  just  as  cheaply  in  the  small  shop  as  it  can  in 
the  large  one;  otherwise  it  would  not  be  done.  A  small  manufacturer  can  enter 
the  field  and  make  things  up  just  as  cheaply  as  the  large  one,  and  particularly  when 
they  avail  themselves  of  tnese  conditions.  The  latest  and  most  approved  svstem 
of  manufacturing  upon  a  large  scale  in  this  case  fails  to  compete  with  the  old 
domestic  workshop  methods  reintroduced  in  tenement  quarters.  Take  the  overall 
branch  of  the  trade;  it  pays  there  to  manufacture  on  a  large  scale  on  the  premises, 
and  as  a  consequence  the  factories  are  all  large  and  the  best  appliances  are  used; 
but  with  the  clothing  trade  it  is  just  the  reverse.  And  that  is  tne  reason  why  we 
can  so  readily  control  the  overall  operatives,  because  they  are  gathered  in  large 
shops.  If  the  manufacturers  would  operate  their  own  shops,  there  would  not  be 
any  advantage  in  employing  recently  arrived  immigrants.  As  soon  as  these 
immigrants  get  here,  the  contractor  oners  them  a  refuge,  for  he  is  usually  a  man 
of  his  own  persuasion,  and  by  working  and  living  together  they  can  more  easily 
observe  their  religious  customs.  So  tne  sweating  system  is  really  due,  first,  to 
the  contract  svstem;  second,  to  the  fact  that  clothing  can  be  made  cheaply  in 
small  shops;  third,  to  unrestricted  immigration;  and,  fourth,  its  contmuance  is 
due  to  the  disorganized  state  of  the  workers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  the  people  in  New  York  been  informed  through 
the  newspapers  of  the  fact  that  you  stated  this  morning  that  the  work  of  tne 
great  tailoring  establishments  on  Fifth  avenue,  where  prices  are  860  to  S75  a  suit, 
16  done  in  the  \nle8t  sweating  dens,  or  have  you  taken  any  steps  to  get  that  before  the 
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people  of  New  York  City?— A.  Yes;  that  has  been  bronght  to  the  attention  of  the 
pfablic  through  the  Social  Reform  Club,  of  New  York,  which  has  appointed  com- 
mittees to  investigate  the  matter.  It  has  been  brought  before  the  public  by  the 
Custom  Tailors'  Association,  and  you  will  read  about  it  in  this  morning's  papers. 
The  Sun  this  mominff  has  it.  It  is  a  f^ood  thing  for  the  people  to  understand  that 
the  price  of  a  suit  aoes  not  detemune  where  it  is  made,  because,  as  I  said,  the 
cheapest  class  of  clothing  is  made  rather  in  lar^r  shops  because  of  the  bulk  of 
goods  that  must  be  handled  and  the  subdivision  of  the  work,  while  the  better 
grades  are  made  in  the  small  shops,  because  they  can  be  given  that  care  and 
attenlion  which  they  require,  and  because  an  expensive  garment  is  made  perhaiw 
by  one  hand;  the  custom  garment  represents  the  labor  of  one  tailor;  no  subdivi- 
sion there  at  all,  even  to  the  minutest  detail.  Such  a  garment  is  better  put  to- 
gether and  in  a  more  workmanlike  manner,  and  that  can  be  done  just  as  well 
m  a  living  room  or  small  shop  as  anywhere  else.  Consequently  there  is  an  incen- 
tive for  making  all  the  best  class  of  clothing  in  that  way,  and  if  it  is  not  so  made 
it  is  at  the  expense  of  the  employer,  who  must  have  more  regard  for  his  employees, 
and  we  have  very  few  phi&nthropists  in  the  clothing  business.  If  they  were 
philanthropists  they  womd  not  be  there;  they  would  find  some  other  occupation 
that  wouldf  be  more  congenial. 

Q.  The  chances,  then,  are  that  if  a  garment  is  not  made  with  a  label  of  the 
union,  it  is  liable  to  be  infested  with  germs  of  disease? — ^A.  Yes;  though  high 
indeed  it  is  liable  to  be.  Of  course,  it  is  the  great  feature  of  the  body  I  repre- 
sent. I  have  made  no  reference  to  it,  except  in  answer  to  your  question;  but  we 
aim  to  make  our  label  a  positive  ^^uaranty  of  something  which  will  command 
public  confidence,  and  one  which  will  be  supported  not  onlv  by  the  trade  union 
men,  but  by  the  general  public.  The  Church  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  the  Interests  of  Labor,  comprisingsome  of  the  leading  Episcopalian  churchmen 
of  the  country,  the  Social  Reform  Club,  of  New  York,  and  kindred  bodies  have 
indorsed  the  union  label. 

State  op  Nkw  York,  County  of  New  York: 

I  swear  that  the  statements  made  by  me  of  my  own  knowledge  in  the  foregoing 
report  of  my  testimony  before  the  Industrial  CommiBsion  are  true,  and  that  all 
otner  statements  I  believe  to  be  true. 

Hbnry  White. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  14th  day  of  July,  1899. 

Herman  Robinson, 
Totary  Public  (I£0) ,  New  York  County, 


Washington,  D.  C,  May  9, 1899, 

TESTIMOHT  OF  ME.  JAMES  BUEGAE, 

Oeneral   SecretaTy-Treasurer    Qranite   Cuttet*8'  National    Union;  Second  Vice-' 

President  American  Federation  of  Labor, 

The  commission  met  at  10.50  a.  m.  Vice-chairman  Phillips  presided,  and  at 
8.H0  p.  m.  introduced  as  a  witness  Mr.  James  Duncan,  who  testified  with  refer- 
ence to  organized  labor  generally,  and  particularly  of  labor  engaged  in  the  granite 
and  marble  trades.    The  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  manufactures  was  followed: 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Farqxthar.)  You  will  please  give  your  name  and  address  and  offtcial 
position  in  your  organization.— A.  James  Duncan;  No.  2  North  Holliday  street, 
Baltimore,  Md.;  general  secretary-treasurer  Granite  Cutters*  National  Union. 

Q.  You  are  an  officer  in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor? — A.  Second  vice- 
president  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  an  officer  in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor? — 
A.  Six  years. 

Q.  How  loiu^  treasurer  of  the  Granite  Cutters*  Union?— A.  Four  years. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  any  other  office  in  the  national  body  before  that? — A.  Usually 
secretary  of  the  local  that  I  happened  to  be  a  member  of.    We  call  them  branches. 

Q.  How  long  has  your  national  union  been  organized? — A.  The  national  union 
as  now  existing  was  organized  March  10, 1877.  The  locals  composing  it  in  the 
different  'paita  of  the  country,  though  not  always  organized  in  a  national  form, 
have  existed  in  some  parts  of  the  country  since  1820  and  1825. 
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Q.  What  is  the  membership  now  of  your  national  body? — ^A.  The  traveling  mem- 
bership is  somewhat  uncertain,  therefore  we  can  give  no  figures  about  it.  There 
are,  I  should  say,  12,000. 

Q.  What  is  your  system  of  dues?— A.  The  monthly  dues  in  our  organization 
are  70  cents  per  member  per  month,  provided  that  member  is  employed;  if  a 
member  is  not  employed,  he  pays  85  cents  per  month  during  the  time  he  is  idle  or 
sick.  Our  initiation  fee  is  $1  for  apprentices  and  from  $2  to  $50  for  others,  accord- 
ing to  their  relationship  to  the  trade,  but  the  fee  very  seldom  exceeds  $25. 

Q.  Have  vou  any  benefit  funds  attached  to  your  organization? — ^A.  We  x>ay  $125 
death  benefit  to  the  relatives  or  heirs  of  each  member  who  was  in  good  standing 
at  time  of  death;  and  in  case  of  strikes  or  lockouts  we  pay  $1  per  day,  Sunday 
not  included. 

Q.  Have  you  a  defense  fund  in  your  national  organization? — ^A.  No;  our  money 
is  kept  in  one  general  fund. 

Q.  Do  you  meet  the  expense  of  strikes  through  an  assessment,  or  do  you  exhaust 
that  fund  first? — ^A.  That  is  exhausted  first,  and  when  it  is  apparent  that  we  will 
need  more  we  assess  the  membership.  Strike  assessments  in  our  trade  are,  per- 
haps, unusual,  We  believe  we  have  about  from  90  to  95  per  cent  of  the  granite 
cutters  of  the  United  States  in  our  national  organization;  and  as  we  hold  no  con- 
ventions, our  business  being  transacted  in  another  manner,  the  attention  of  our 
membership  is  drawn  more  to  the  national  ofiice  than  to  local  influences,  so  dis^ 
cipline  (or  what  would,  outside  of  labor  organizations,  be  called  discipline)  is, 
perhaps,  better  instilled  into  the  minds  of  our  members  than  those  of  the  average 
run  of  organizations;  so  much  so,  that  in  1892,  when  the  Granite  Manufacturers' 
Association  of  New  England  locked  out  our  membership  in  the  New  England 
States,  where  most  of  our  membership  is  located,  we  found  little  difScuIty  in 
collecting  an  assessment  of  half  a  dollar  per  day  from  the  entire  membership  at 
work  throughout  the  United  States  to  support  the  men  who  were  locked  out. 
The  manufacturers  had  their  association,  and  although  they  are  said  to  have  better 
educations  than  the  journeymen,  and  to  be  men  of  their  word,  etc. — ^they  had 
standing  agreements  with  us,  as  we  work  upon  the  system  of  having  yearly  agree- 
ments with  our  employers,  and  a  certain  rate  of  wages  andcertain  nours  per  day 
were  recognized  from  May  1, 1692,  to  May  1, 1893— upon  the  9th  day  of  May  they 
notified  us  that  unless  our  membership  in  the  New  England  States  accepted  con- 
ditions which  they  specified,  and  which  meant  destruction  to  our  organization  and 
meant  individual  employment  without  regard  to  union  rules,  our  membership 
would  be  locked  out  upon  the  14th  of  May — 5  days'  notice.  Their  names  were 
attached  to  documents  showing  that  previous  agreements  would  stand  good  for 
1  year,  and  one  agreement  provided  that  3  months  should  be  given  by  either 
side  if  a  change  were  desired.  That  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  the  lockout 
was  thrust  upon  us,  and  our  funds  soon  being  depleted  necessitated  the  assess- 
ment you  asked  about.  We  found  it  was  to  be  a  fight  to  a  finish  between  employ- 
ers' and  journeymen's  associations,  and  being  a  fight  for  the  life  of  our  organiza- 
tion, an  assessment  of  50  cents  per  day  was  placed  upon  our  working  membership 
throughout  the  United  States,  we  had  little  difficulty  in  collecting  it.  This  dis- 
cipline to  which  I  refer  also  produced  this  result,  that  to  the  old  members  of  our 
Union  it  became  apparent  that  with  such  a  large  percentage  of  our  membership 
locked  out,  even  50  cents  per  day  assessment  would  not  meet  the  obligation  of  the 
organization  to  pay  $1  a  day  strike  pay.  So,  believing  in  the  honor  of  our  organiza- 
tion, something  that  we  failed  to  find  in  our  employers,  those  locked  out  accepted 
in  payment  what  we  called  lockout  certificates — that  is  to  say,  we  gave  them  a 
piece  of  paper  saying  that  the  Granite  Cutters'  National  Union  owed  John  Smith 
$40  or  $50,  as  the  case  might  be,  x>ayable  when  directed  by  the  national  committee. 
That  is  wnat  we  call'the  lockout  certificate.  It  is  not  transferable.  The  member 
who  had  faith  in  our  organization  took  this  paper  as  cash  and  bided  his  turn  since 
1892  for  payment,  all  certificates  having  been  redeemed  by  the  fall  of  last  year.  We 
had  been  buying  up  the  certificates  at  their  face  value,  and  although  it  cost  many 
thousands  of  dollars  to  do  it,  the  life  of  our  organization  was  protected  by  them, 
and  they  made  a  useful  instrument  in  our  trade.  The  effort  that  the  employers 
made  was  thwarted,  and  we  paid  those  faithful  men  who  accepted  paper  in  lieu  of 
cash  for  the  time  being  $1  for  every  dollar  the  certificates  called  tor.  I  say  this, 
when  you  ask  the  question  about  assessments,  to  show  that  our  resources  for  bene- 
fits in  the  time  of  a  strike  or  lockout  can  not  be  considered  by  the  cash  we  may  have 
in  bank  at  the  time  the  strike  or  lockout  occurs. 

Q.  Now  state  what  caused  the  lockout  and  g^ve  as  near  as  you  can  your  own 
view  of  both  sides  of  that  trade  dispute,  on  the  part  of  the  owners  tnemselvee 
and  on  the  part  of  the  workmen? — A.  The  cause  of  the  lockout  was  a  determina- 
tion upon  the  part  of  the  New  England  manufacturers  in  the  granite  trade — ^we 
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call  them  mannfactnrers,  although  granite  can  not  be  very  easily  mannf  actnred — 
-who  saw  that  in  the  progress  of  onr  national  organization  there  was  a  tendency 
toward  equalization  of  the  wage  rate  to  be  paid  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
conntry,  and  that  the  wage  rate  being  lowest  m  New  England,  the  more  success- 
ful onr  trade  organization  became  there  woxdd  be  perhaps  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  their  monopoly,  as  yon  might  call  it,  of  the  trade.  In  other  words,  S 
they  were  remiired  to  pay  the  same  waees  as  employers  in  the  same  line  south 
and  west  of  Connecticut,  the  work  mignt  go  to  that  section  in  preference  to  New 
ihigland,  and  they  determined  by  the  organization  of  noanuiacturers*  associa- 
tions of  New  England  to  break  up  our  trade  organization,  as  far  as  the  New  Ehig- 
land  States  were  concerned,  and  to  deal  with  the  men  of  our  trade  absolutely  as 
individuals.  Their  declaration  was  to  accept  as  indiyiduals  the  wage  rate  they 
dictated;  that  they  would  not  receive  a  committee  from  our  local  branches  nor 
deal  wil^  any  representatives  of  our  national  organizations  on  behalf  of  the 
membership  in  the  localities  where  they  were  employed  or  would  be  employed. 
We  resented  the  propositions,  because  we  foresaw  that  it  meant  death  to  our  organi- 
zation. They  also  attached  a  rider  to  the  propositions,  that  thereafter  all  agree- 
ments commence  and  terminate  January  1;  theretofore  it  had  been  May  1.  Our 
trade  is  lareely  an  out-of-door  business,  and  although  the  cutting  of  granite  is  not 
much  interfered  with  by  the  degree  of  frost,  men's  hands  suffer,  and  setting  the 
stone  when  cut  is  interfered  with  by  frost,  therefore  cut  stone  x)erhaps  lay  8  or  4 
months,  if  cut  at  that  time,  and  to  make  the  termination  of  our  agreements  Jan- 
uary 1  would  mean,  in  the  event  of  trouble  between  the  membership  and 
employers,  that  they  would  have  the  advantage  of  about  8  or  4  months  of  the  dull 
season  of  the  year  m  which  they  could  endeavor  to  starve  our  membership  into 
submission.  We  refused  to  give  up  our  right  to  or^;anize,  and  resolved  we  should 
deal  through  committees,  and  under  no  consideration  would  we  agree  to  the  ter- 
mination OT  agreements  January  1.  The  outcome  was  that  after  a  bitter  fight, 
lasting  from  8  to  15  months  in  some  localities,  the  manufacturers'  association 
resolved  that  the  manufacturers  in  their  respective  localities  could  settle  with  our 
imions  in  any  local  way  they  saw  fit.  They  therefore  agreed  to  meet  our  com* 
mitteee,  a  scale  of  wages  was  introduced  the  same  as  theretofore;  and  in  the 
monumental  trade.  Decoration  Day  being  a  most  important  point  with  them,  we 
ajnreed  to  make  the  asreements  March  1  instead  of  May  1,  which  might  be  con^ 
smered  a  compromise  between  Ma^  1  and  January  1.  In  that  season  of  the  year 
monumental  work  is  the  heaviest  in  our  trade  because,  since  the  civil  war,  peo- 

gle  who  desire  to  have  the  lot  in  their  cemetery  look  well  upon  Decoration  Day 
ave  their  monuments  cut,  built,  cleaned,  or  fixed  for  that  day.  In  the  building 
line,  although  in  some  instances,  where  both  trades  are  followed  in  one  locality, 
the  date  was  not  covered  by  the  1st  of  March.  Practically  speaking,  the  bxulding- 
line  remained  May  1,  as  before  the  lockout. 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  expended? — A.  The  amount  expended  for  lockout  pay^ 
during  the  lockout — I  can  not  exactly  give  the  figure,  but  it  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
$200,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  During  that  time  did  they  supply  your  places  with  non- 
union men  to  any  great  extent? — ^A.  In  some  instances  thev  supplied  our  men'a 
places  with  other  men,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  claim  from  90  to  95  x)er  cent 
of  the  membership  of  our  craft  in  the  United  States  in  our  organization  it  was: 
not  so  easy  for  them  to  find  men  to  take  our  places.  In  some  instances  they 
found  them,  especially  a  low  class  of  Italians  commg  from  what  is  known  as  the- 
black  section  oi  Italy.  I  sux)pose  you  know  about  it.  In  Italy  the  intelligent 
Italians  look  upon  the  native  in  that  special  locality  in  somewhat  the  same  way- 
as  the  white  x)eople  in  the  Southern  States  look  upon  the  colored  man. 

Q.  Did  those  People  continue  to  work  after  you  had  settled  this  lockout? — ^A. 
Not  as  a  rule.  They  were  inefficient  workmen,  and  we,  having  established  a 
TninimuTn  wage  rate,  the  employer  looked  for  the  man  who  was  most  profitable, 
and  those  men  had  to  drift  out;  but  those  capable  were  kept  at  work  and  taken 
into  our  organization. 

Q.  Were  there  many  of  your  men  who  lost  work  permanently? — ^A.  All  the 
time  there  were  a  great  many  of  them  drawing  a  dollar  a  day.  The  result  shows 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  time  lost.  Some  of  them  went  out  of  the  countrv;  some 
of  them  went  to  Canada,  and  some  to  different  parts  of  South  America  and 
Africa. 

(By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Has  your  organization  jurisdiction  over  Canadians? — 


a(B 

A.  l^o. 


Q.  Did  they  take  the  places  in  this  strike? — A.  Some  of  them  did;  from  Quebec 
and  that  r^on. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Was  your  organization  as  strong  at  the  end  of  the  lock- 
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ont  as  at  the  beg^inning? — ^A.  The  men  were  more  aimoiis  to  work  at  the  end  than 
at  the  beginning,  because  of  the  stagnation  of  trade,  but  as  far  as  practical  utili- 
ties of  our  trade  organizations  were  concerned,  and  the  fighting  amlitnr  of  mem- 
bers, I  think  that  they  were  about  as  good  as  they  were  in  the  start,  and  it  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  employer  to  the  fact  that  their  men's  organization  was  not 
encased  in  tin  foil. 

Q.  (By  Representatiye  Otjbx.)  Tou  hold  no  national  conventions? — A.  No; 
not  since  1880. 

Q.  How  are  you  organized? — ^A.  We  have  a  national  union;  we  caU  places  in 
the  several  sections  of  the  country,  branches. 

Q.  You  control  operations  over  those  branches  in  the  national  union,  do  you 
not? — ^A.  All  our  members  are  members  of  the  national  union;  only  incidentally 
members  of  the  local  branches.  Our  national  officers  are  elected  by  referendum 
vote  of  the  whole  membership,  and  we  change  our  constitution  and  laws  bv  what 
we  call  the  revising  committee.  We  elect  by  referendum  vote  seven  members  as 
revisers,  from  different  sections  of  the  countiy;  and  when  the  membership  decides 
a  change  of  constitution  is  necessary  they  take  into  consideration  the  constitu- 
tional amendments  sent  by  the  different  branches  and  prepare  a  new  constitution 
and  submit  it  to  referendum  vote.  The  national  secretary  is  the  only  officer 
elected  by  referendum  vote.  Our  executive  committee  is  elected  by  tne  local 
branch  wnere  the  headquarters  of  our  xmion  is  situated,  by  a  constitutional  pro- 
vision giving  the  local  branch  authority  to  elect  six  members,  who,  with  the 
national  secretary,  form  our  national  executive  committee.  That  is  our  system 
of  transacting  our  national  business. 

Q.  Where  are  your  local  branches  mostiy  located?— A.  Mostly  in  the  New  Eng- 
land States;  but  they  exist  wherever  granite  is  cut  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States--01ucago,  St.  Louis,  Portland  (Oreg.),  Denver,  Butte,  Helena,  Cleveland, 
Detroit,  and  other  places. 

Q.  (iB^-Mr.  Farquhar.)  Milwaukee?— A.  There  is  no  granite  being  cut  there 
now.  Inhere  are  very  few  States  in  which  our  membership  is  not  in  control  of  all 
granite  cutting. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  are  advantages  in  union  organizations  in  the  referendum 
system  over  the  old  delcjo^te  system  of  conventions?— A.  It  depends  ui>on  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  organization.  If  the  men  in  the  organization  are  willing  to  abide 
by  the  result,  the  referendum  system  gives  them  this  knowledge— that  the  mem- 
bership at  large  having  acted  upon  a  question,  there  is  no  further  court  to  appeal 
to;  and  therefore  whenever  the  referendum  vote  has  been  taken  our  membership 
invariably  accepts  the  decision  as  final,  with  as  good  grace  as  is  possible  for  any 
intelligent  body  of  men  to  accept  a  decision. 

Q.  »till,  do  you  not  think  that  when  a  material  question  for  the  constitution  of 
a  body  is  presented  at  a  convention,  without  action,  and  left  to  subordinate  bod- 
ies, giving  them  a  year  or  two  for  study  and  discussion  in  the  local  unions  on  all 
the  various  features  and  then  instructing  their  delegates  to  vote  accordingly,  in 
that  way  the  old  delegate  or  convention  system  is  better  than  the  referendum? — 
A.  Stated  the  way  you  put  it,  yes;  otherwise,  no.  The  discussion  you  speak  of 
we  have  before  we  elect  the  revising  committee,  in  case  we  change  our  constitu- 
tion by  revision. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  to  get  a  result  by  referendum? — ^A.  Not  longer  than 
two  months. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjbn.  )  And  what  percentage  of  your  members  usually 
vote? — A.  Not  over  10  per  cent.  We  have  no  compulsory  feature  to  require  a 
man  to  vote.  Our  members,  knowing  they  have  an  opportunity  to  cast  their  vote, 
have  no  logical  stand  for  complaint  of  the  decision;  and  if  they  do  not  embrace 
the  opportunity  given  them,  they  accept  the  vote  whether  they  like  it  or  not.  I 
am  not  advocating  the  referendum  system  in  preference  to  the  convention  sys- 
tem; I  am  reporting  to  you  our  system. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  I  am  asking  you,  if  you  have  had  enouf^h  experience 
from  the  referendum,  to  say  whether  you  think,  as  a  trade  unionist,  that  these 
very  important  matters  can  be  taken  up  in  60  days  and  settied  as  satisfactorily  as 
under  the  old  system  of  voting,  taking  a  year  or  so? — A.  As  I  said,  in  our  organi- 
zation we  discuss  them  that  length  of  time;  but  I  do  not  favor  the  referendum 
system  as  beine  an  advantageous  system.  I  find  by  experience  that  while  it  is 
theoreticsJly  aU  right,  it  is  practically,  in  many  instances,  wrong.  For  instance, 
a  loan  who  nas  the  ability  to  state  his  side  of  the  question  in  a  pathetic  manner, 
or  in  a  way  which  arouses  the  feelings  of  men,  may  influence  them  and  get  votes 
he  could  not  get  in  a  convention,  because  the  usual  caliber  of  men  wno  were 
selected  to  go  to  conventions  would  naturally  be  somewhat  higher  than  the  aver- 
age of  the  rank  and  file;  and  the  rank  and  file  sometimes  will  not  give  the  con- 
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aderation  to  a  question  it  needs  becanse  of  hnrry  to  get  out  of  the  meeting,  or 
because  there  may  be  a  question  up  for  consideration  they  consider  of  more 
imi)ortance,  and  only  give  their  attention  to  it.  The  best  way  I  can  put  it  is  that 
the  referendum  system  appears  to  me  theoretically  good,  but  practically  not  what 
its  advocates  claim  for  it. 

<3.  What  is  the  highest  per  cent  you  ever  knew  to  vote  on  any  question  sub- 
mitted?—A.  About  15  per  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)* Is  it  a  fact  that  in  the  referendum  in  the  labor  unions 
it  IS  the  leaders  who  have  carried  the  day  after  all,  the  others  looldng  up  to  them 
and  getting  their  views  as  to  how  the^r  should  vote,  etc.? — ^A.  They  are  influenced 
by  the  arguments  of  those  who  take  interest  enough  or  whose  business  it  is  to 
snow  the  strong  and  weak  points  of  the  matter  under  discussion. 

Q.  (ByMr.  Fabquhar.)  How  many  years  has  your  organization  used  the  refer- 
endum?— ^A.  We  have  used  l^e  referendum  since  1877.  We  have  a  clause  in 
our  constitution  which  allows  the  question  as  to  revision  of  our  constitution  to 
be  submitt^  to  a  referendum  vote.  If  the  referendum  favors  a  revision,  the 
auestion  is  put:  *' Shall  we  revise  by  convention  or  by  revising  committee?*' 
Then  a  referendum  decides  which  way  we  shall  revise;  and  since  our  national 
union  was  formed  they  have  resolved  to  revise  by  convention  but  once — ^in  1880. 

Q.  What  means  do  yon  use  in  case  of  disputes  between  manufacturers  and  the 
employees?— A.  We  have  a  system  of  agreements.  We  have  usually  a  clause  in 
them  providing  that  disputes  shall  be  settled  between  a  committee  of  the  local 
branch  and  the  manufacturers,  three  upon  each  side^  and  if  those  six  can  not 
agree  the  six  select  a  seventh  man  who  is  to  act  as  chairman  of  the  meeting;  and 
the  seven  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  agreement;  and  if  it  goes  the  employer  s  way 
we  grin  and  bear  it  until  the  next  time  to  make  a  new  agreement;  if  it  goes  our 
way,  the  emplojrer  has  to  take  the  same  course.  By  that  means  we  get  strikes 
down  to  a  minimum;  and,  unless  when  newwreements  are  offered,  it  takes  a 
breach  of  faith  on  either  side  to  introduce  a  str^e  of  any  magnitude. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Have  you  had  any  strikes  or  lockouts  since 
189^? — ^A.  Of  very  small  importance.  The  result  of  the  lockout  showed  the  refsist- 
ive  x)Ower  of  our  organization  so  strongly  that  it  had  the  effect  of  turning  trade 
into  peaceful  localities,  and  therefore  to  the  detriment  of  the  employer  who  locks 
out,  and  they  have  not  been  very  anxious  for  serious  lockouts  since  that  time. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  Have  you  ever  used  State  arbitration  in  any  of  your 
disputes? — ^A.  Not  to  advantage.  The  State  board  of  arbitration  in  Massachusetts 
has  taken  matters  up  for  us  in  some  cases,  and  in  one  or  two  of  them  the  decision 
was  very  satisfactory,  and  some  others  were  not  satisfactory.  But  we  find  as  a 
rule  in  Massachusetts,  where  the  arbitration  board  is  more  conversant  with  labor 
matters  than  in  any  other  State,  that  the  employers  are  very  backward  to  agree 
to  submit  ^evances  to  a  board  of  arbitration;  and  our  exx)erience  with  boards 
of  arbitration  outside  of  our  own  trade  is  that  in  localities  where  the  wages  are 
lowest  we  have  a  fair  chance  of  getting  what  we  consider  a  fair  decision.  Where 
wages  are  a  Uttie  better,  the  decision  is  not  very  favorable.  There  seems  to  be  a 
feeling  on  the  part  of  State  boards  of  arbitration  to  sort  of  arbitrate  between  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  and  to  even  up,  as  it  were;  and  the  tendency,  therefore,  is 
that  they  do  not  give  us  what  we  consider  a  fair  deal  in  localities  where  the 
wages,  for  instance,  are  over  |3  per  day. 

Q.  Haveyouauniformwageinyour  trade  throughout  the  country? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  How  much  do  they  vary?— A.  The  wages  vary  from  a  littie  less  than  $3  per 
day  in  the  New  England  States  and  G^rgia  to  $5  m  Montana. 

Q.  What  are  the  working  hours  of  the  day? — A.  In  most  places  in  the  New 
Bngland  States  the  hours  are  9,  5  days  in  tne  week,  and  8  on  Saturday;  and, 
excejyt  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  nearly  all  work  south  and  west  of  New  Eng- 
land is  8  hours  x>er  day. 

Q.  How  long  has  your  trade  enjoyed  that  8  hours?— A.  Some  of  our  branches 
introduced  the  8-hour  day  in  1886,  others  in  1890,  and  others  have  drifted  along— 
1890, 1891,  and  1892. 

Q.  Did  you  get  the  short  hours  by  committee  work  or  by  strikes? — ^A.  We  gained 
it  by  agitation  in  favor  of  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  and  by  conciliatory 
meetings  between  the  employers  and  the  journeymen.  We  had  very  few  strikes 
to  reduce  working  hours  from  10  to  9,  and  we  have  found  that  to  introduce  the 
8-hour  day  we  have  been  able  to  get  it  without  a  great  deal  of  friction,  by  giving  3 
or  6  montlis'  notice  of  a  change;  and  in  few  places  at  the  present  time  where  tne 
8-hour  day  is  followed  we  are  receiving  less  wages  than  we  were  receiving  for 
10  hours  before  1886. 

Q.  You  have  shortened  your  hours  and  you  still  maintain  your  wages?— A.  Yes. 
In  the  8*hour  sections  we  dropped  our  hours  from  10  to  9,  with  usually  a  drop  of 
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25  cents  a  day  in  wages,  and  one  year  thereafter  we  wonld  regain  the  same  wages 
for  the  9-honr  day  that  we  had  been  receiving  for  10;  and  siter  2  or  3  years  we 
wonld  make  an  application  for  a  change  to  8  hours  again,  dropping  26  cents  -per 
day  in  onr  wages,  and  a  year  or  so  thereafter  put  the  waees  back  to  the  old  scale. 

v^.  Did  you  gain  that  8-hour  day  through  your  own  oranches  or  by  national 
action? — ^A.  We  gained  it  both  ways.  Our  members  have  little  except  incidental 
interest  in  branches,  excepting  in  two  or  three  localities,  such  as  New  York  City, 
Barre,  Yt. ,  or  Quincy,  Mass.  Our  members  travel  from  State  to  State  and  city  to 
city,  and  therefore  their  minds,  so  far  as  the  trade  is  concerned,  are  centered  upon 
the  national  union  and  upon  the  journal  of  our  trade.  We  have  a  monthly  jour- 
nal from  which  each  member  gets  the  monthly  news  of  trade  life,  and  each  man 
has  as  much  interest  in  it  as  a  man  in  our  national  office,  their  minds  being 
triuned  in  that  way,  and  we  are  also  able  to  make  the  journal  an  educational  methoa 
of  getting  trade  reforms.  To  that  extent  the  national  office  is  looked  to,  to  a  great 
extent.  And  beyond  that  there  are  local  influences  on  working  hours  and  wages, 
and  other  trades  lend  asedstance. 

Q,  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  have  all  the  organized  trades  of  this  country 
adopt  an  8-hour  law? — ^A.  Yes;  in  time.  The  result  of  the  8-hour  day  in  tbe 
trades  which  have  already  adopted  it  is  so  beneficial,  not  only  to  the  membership, 
but  to  employers,  that  it  needs  but  little  argument  to  convince  the  members  of 
any  craft  that  they  woiQd  be  better  under  an  8-hour  day.  The  ^rsonnel  of  the 
craft  is  better  under  the  short  workday  system,  andemmoynLent  is  more  regular. 
The  same  inducement  to  lose  time  and  x>erhap8  to  be  loose  in  their  habits  is  not 
apparent  under  the  shorter  workday  system.  The  men  seem  to  have  more  interest 
in  life,  more  desire  to  see  home  affairs  in  better  condition,  and  give  more  of  their 
time  to  educational  pursuits  than  under  the  long-day  system.  It  is  gratifying  to 
know  the  success  that  has  come  about  for  social  conidinons  as  well  as  trade  con- 
ditions by  the  introduction  of  the  8-hour  day. 

Q.  Aj9  an  officer  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  of  course  you  are  aware 
that  there  are  arguments  in  the  trades  as  well  as  outside  of  the  trades  that  for 
seasonal  reasons,  for  competitive  reasons,  for  the  reason  that  yon  can  not  speed 
machinery  in  8  hours'  time  up  to  the  10-hour  average,  that  it  is  impracticable  for 
some  trades  to  adopt  8  hours.  I  would  like  to  know  your  opinion  on  that  from 
your  general  information  of  the  trades,  because  you  know  many  of  them  and  yon 
have  neard  the  whole  arguments. — ^A.  I  have  no  opinion  that  that  would  be  the 
result.  My  idea  is  in  the  other  direction.  A  reference  to  employers'  books  will 
prove  the  opposite.  It  is  even  found  in  many  instances,  especially  where  tb» 
work  is  hard,  that  men  under  the  8-hour  day  are  producing:  about  as  much  as 
under  the  10-hour  day.  The  introduction  of  improved  machinery  in  the  different 
employments,  although  apparently  in  favor  of  the  10-hour  day,  giving  two  hours 
longer  J  has  this  effect,  that  men  sx>oil  more;  they  have  not  the  same  interest  in 
attending  as  diligently  to  the  machine;  and  in  most  instances  the  machine  needs 
some  attention  from  a  human  being;  and  when  all  things  in  connection  with  it 
are  summed  up  the  introduction  of  the  8-hour  day  is  not,  in  my  oxnnion,  detri- 
mental to  the  progress  or  advancement  of  any  craft  that  I  know  of. 

About  finding  ot  men  to  take  our  men's  places,  I  desire  to  say  that  there  is  an 
accursed  system  that  it  would  be  well  for  this  commission  to  take  knowledge  of 
and,  in  my  opinion,  report  in  the  strongest  possible  manner  to  Ck>ngre88— that  is 
what  we  know  as  the  padrone  system.  I  suppose  most  of  you  know,  without  any 
definition  of  the  term,  what  is  meant  by  the  padrone  system.  The  padrones  are 
forwarded  by  the  carload,  like  sheep  or  horses,  and  they  are  shipped  from  the 
agent  to  where  they  have  an  employer.  But  recently,  in  our  trade  in  particular, 
we  have  found  that  they  have  invented  another  system  that  is  more  heUish  in  its 
conception  than  anything  that  I  know  of  outside  of  the  horrors  of  the  sweat-shop 
system.  For  instance,  there  is  a  padrone  system  in  New  York  City  which  is  pre- 
X>ared  to  supply  men  in  my  trade  to  employers  there  under  this  system.  We  luave 
an  8-hour  day  with  $4  in  New  York.  That  has  been  the  wages  and  hours  for 
many  years,  and  the  employers  make  no  objection  to  the  rate.  The  padrone 
gathers  a  low  class  of  Italians  and  arranges  with  the  contractors  for  their  employ- 
ment. He  speaks  their  language  and  cautions  them  to  be  careful  of  his  advice, 
and  in  some  instances  he  advises  they  assume  new  names  for  the  time  being. 
They  cover  the  State  laws  by  declaring  their  intentions  for  citizenship,  if  they 
have  not  before  declared  them.  They  pay  the  i>adrone  $12  commission.  He  does 
not  call  it  a  commission,  but  I  use  that  term  for  easy  explanation.  The  padrone 
agent  gets  $12,  $6  remaining  on  deposit  in  the  padrone's  nands  as  a  guaranty  that 
at  the  end  of  the  week  the  man  supplied  shall  return  to  him  $6.  If  the  man  fails 
at  the  end  of  the  week  to  return  $6,  the  $6  deposit  is  forfeited  and  ux)on  Monday 
morning  there  is  no  employment  for  him.    If,  however,  on  Saturday  night  he  sees 
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the  padroQe  agent  and  siyee  him  the  |8,  he  permits  him  to  hold  employment  for 
another  week.  The  padrone  agent  tnrns  over  the  (6  per  man  to  the  contractor  or 
aome  representatiye  of  the  contractor,  and  without  appearing  on  the  surface  as 
having  employed  the  men  nnder  a  $3  system  the  contractor  has  the  menemploved 
at  $8  per  day  nnder  a  |4  law.  The  law  of  New  York  State  provides  that 
mechanics  employed  in  the  State  of  New  York  upon  municipal,  county^,  or  State 
work  shaU  be  'psdd  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  and  work  the  prevaihng  hours. 
In  New  York  Oitv,  in  accordance  with  the  State  law,  the  wa^es  in  my  trade  are 
$4  for  8  hours.  The  contractor,  under  the  system  I  have  explaoned,  complies  with 
the  law,  hires  a  man,  pays  him  $4  -per  day,  but  the  x)adrone  collects  $6  from  each 
man  and  returns  it  to  the  contractor;  so  that  the  contractor  in  reality  hires  the 
men  in  defiance  of  the  law  hj  paying  |1  per  day  less  than  the  law  provides.  We 
^t  a  case  in  court  in  the  springtime  of  this  year,  and,  pressed  by  the  lawyer  who 
was  looking  after  our  interests,  jthe  x>adrone  agent  I  have  referred  to  testified  under 
oath  that  he  had  supplied  every  man  upon  a  certain  job  in  New  York  that  was 
there  employed  under  this  system,  and  Judge  Steiner,  who  heard  the  case,  fined 
him  to  the  limit  of  the  law.  The  padrone  had  sued  the  contractor  to  recover  |50 
he  had  deposited  as  a  guarantv  that  he  would  supply  and  deliver  the  men  under 
this  system.  The  contractor  did  not  like  the  man  and  refused  to  deal  by  the  sys- 
tem, and  refused  to  hand  him  back  the  $50  deposit;  but  as  it  was  an  illegal  trans- 
action the  judge  decided  that  he  could  not  recover  the  money.  I  made  a  note 
ttuB  jnammg  b^ore  I  left  our  office  in  Baltimore  of  part  of  a  letter  I  received  from 
New  York  about  this  case,  and  I  will  read  it  (reading) : ''  Judge  Steiner  was  on  the 
bench  in  New  York  City,  Thursday,  February  16,  and  after  hearing  all  the  testi- 
mony said  Julian  (the  padrone)  was  a  sneak,  a  disgrace  to  his  country,  and  it  was 
such  as  he  that  are  the  cause  of  keeping  the  i)oor  Italian  unaccustomed  to  the 
ways  of  this  country  and  in  their  present  condition.  He  said  the  legislature  or 
public  officials  should  protect  the  working  people  from  such  detestable  business, 
and  gave  judgment  for  the  defendan^,  witn  |10  cost,  and  said  he  wished  it  was  in 
his  power  to  go  further  and  put  him  m  jail.  He  also  said  he  hoped  Julian  would 
be  arrested  for  violating  the  employment-office  ordinance  of  the  city'* — and  that 
it  was  one  of  the  most  hellish  schemes  he  had  ever  heard  of  in  coimection  with 
municipal  work. 

().  (By  Mr.  Batohford.)  Is  that  confined  to  the  city  of  New  York,  or  is  that 
an  illustration? — ^A.  It  is  an  illustration,  yes. 

Q.  (E^  Mr.  Farquhar.)  While  you  are  on  that  we  will  touch  on  the  effects  of 
immigration  on  your  trade  and  on  the  general  trade  of  the  country.  Is  there 
need  for  further  restriction,  and  what? — ^A.  The  membership  of  our  union  were 
very  favorable  to  the  educational  test  of  the  last  bill — ^the  Lodge  bill — ^that  was 
before  Congress.  Our  experience  is  that  when  a  man,  come  from  where  he  ma^, 
is  able  to  read  his  own  language,  if  not  our  language,  it  is  but  a  short  time  unnl 
he  comes  into  i)os8e8sion  of  the  full  facts  governing  the  labor  trouble;  and  if  he 
has  the  fuU  facts  in  his  mind  we  have  usually  little  difficulty  in  getting  him  to 
Temain  in  line  with  the  union  membership  in  a  labor  dispute.  But  those  who 
have  no  education  whatsoever,  can  not  read  or  write  their  own  language,  all  the 
information  that  can  be  given  them,  even  by  members  of  their  own  nationality 
and  in  their  own  language,  is  only  taken  for  so  much  advice  detrimental  to  their 
own  individual  interests.  It  is  taken  as  xx>or  advice,  as  spite  work,  to  discours^, 
and  the  more  one  advises  the  more  determined  they  are  to  work  a^nst  us.  Tne 
alien  contract-labor  law  is  better  enforced  now  than  formerly,  but  is  not  enforced 
with  the  same  interest  it  should  be.  In  my  trade  the  first  case  came  up  under  the 
alien  contract  law,  and  we  found  that  the  officials  to  whom  we  looked  for  a  full 
enforcement  of  the  law  were  the  most  prone  to  be  careless  about  its  fulfillment. 
There  were  nearly  a  hundred  men  imi)orted  from  Great  Britain  to  take  the  places 
of  our  men  in  building  the  Austin,  Tex.,  capitol.  If  you  remember,  the  State 
of  Texas  gave  a  vast  grant  of  land  to  a  cotene  of  Illinois  capit^sts  as  a  gift  for 
the  building  of  their  capitol.  Edwin  Taylor  was  one  of  the  leading  men.  He 
was  a  (Congressman. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Farwell?-— A.  Farwell  and  Taylor  were  the  two  leading  men  in  it. 
There  were  nearly  100  men  brought  under  contract  from  Great  Britain  to  take 
our  men's  places  on  the  job,  and  we  took  the  case  into  court,  and  the  law's  delay 
was  marvelous.  It  was  several  years  before  we  could  get  a  decision,  and  when 
we  got  the  decision  it  was  against  the  contrators — ^the  syndicate.  The  man 's  name 
was  used  who  had  charge  of  the  building  in  the  name  of  the  syndicate,  and  he 
was  sentenced  to  i>ay  a  fine  of  $86,000  for  the  transaction,  the  law  providing  $1 ,000 
for  every  man,  and  there  were  86  of  them  in  the  case.  After  the  decision  we 
were  surprised  there  was  not  an  effort  made  to  have  the  case  apx>ealed;  and  as 
months  went  on  without  any  notice  apparently  being  taken  of  the  decitiion  we 
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f  ottnd  out  that  those  who  would  have  supplied  the  money  relied  upon  assistance 
at  Washington  to  be  relieved,  and  after  a  series  of  efforts  being  nuide  to  get  the 
decision  annulled  they  eventually  succeeded  in  convincing  President  Harrison 
Hiat  as  it  was  the  first  case  under  the  alien  contract-labor  law  the  men  interested 
should  be  lightly  dealt  by,  and  he  reduced  the  fine  from  $86,000  to  $18,000,  and 
there  my  information  in  reference  to  it  ends.  I  have  no  ^owledge  whatsoever 
that  the  $18,000  was  ever  x>aid. 

Q.  One  question  just  there.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  Attomey-G^eneral  ever 
passed  upon  it,  so  as  to  bring  it  down  to  $18,000,  or  was  it  a  voluntary  executive 
act?— A.  It  was  an  executive  act,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  and  I  think  I  am. 
correct  in  it.  The  recommeiylation  of  the  Attorney-General  of  clemency  was 
used  because  it  was  the  first  case  under  the  law,  and  the  President  used  the  dis- 
cretionary power  given  him  to  reduce  the  fine  to  $18,000.  We  have  no  knowled^ 
that  it  was  ever  paid.  Our  member^p  and  thosaof  kindred  trades  feel  that  this 
lax  action  on  the  part  of  Qovemment  officials  to  contractors  is  grossly  imf air  to 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  working  people.  We  find,  for  instance,  when  we  are 
dragged  into  court  against  our  will,  most  of  us  being  law-abiding,  patriotic  citi- 
zens, that  the  extreme  penaltv  is  applied.  Our  men,  for  the  act  of  exercising  the 
ri^ht  of  free  speech,  are  grabbed  up  and  thrown  into  jail,  as  my  predecessor  said^ 
without  the  usual  process  of  law;  but  when  contractors  are  involved  their  rami- 
fications seem  to  be  so  strong  with  the  avera^  Gk)vemment  official  that  they  are 
able,  in  what  might  be  called  a  legal  way,  to  disregard  the  law.  It  is  attribul^ble, 
perhaps,  to  two  or  three  reasons.  One  I  have  in  mind  of  considerable  importance. 
Our  people  are  very  strongly  in  favor  of  the  election  of  United  States  Senators  by 
X)opular  vote.  The  Senate  as  at  present  composed — ^when  I  say  at  the  present 
time  I  speak  in  a  general  wa^,  not  of  this  present  Senate  alone — seems  to  be  a  sort 
of  haven  for  redress  for  milhonaires,  and  they  x>ay  little  attention,  in  our  experi- 
ence, to  the  House,  provided  that  the  measure  being  acted  upon  by  the  House  has 
yet  to  go  to  the  Senate.  We  fotmd  this  in  the  advocacy  of  our  last  8-hour  bill. 
It  was  before  the  House  committee  for  1  year,  and  it  was  in  the  House  for  some 
time,  and  when  the  time  came  to  consider  it  there  was  not  a  dissenting  vote  in 
the  House  to  the  bill;  both  sides  voted  imanimously  in  favor  of  it.  As  soon  as 
the  bin  reached  the  Senate  it  became  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  millionaire  and 
the  large  GK>vemment  contractor,  especially  those  interested  with  the  iron  indus- 
try and  shipbuilding.  They  used  all  the  powers  of  hired  lobbyists,  and  got  men 
in  high  positions — an  ex-Caoinet  officer,  for  instance,  was  one  of  the  last  that  was 
in  the  room  debating  against  the  bill  and  claiming  its  apparent  unconstitution- 
ality, yet  with  the  knowledge  that  if  it  were  unconstitutional  there  was  no  need  to 
oppose  it,  because  if  it  were  unconstitutional  it  would  be  speedily  so  declared,  and 
tnerefore  be  useless  for  the  purpose  we  intended. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  mean  ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy  Herbert?— A. 
Yes;  he  is  the  man  I  refer  to.  He  was  there  representing  one  of  the  shipbuilding 
companies  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  was  assisted  by  others.  They  were  success- 
ful, too;  that  is  the  worst  it.  They  were  successful  in  preventing  the  bill  being 
brought  up.  It  was  well  known  that  the  President  would  sign  the  bill;  it  was 
well  known  that  a  majority  of  the  Senate  was  favorable  to  the  bill;  it  is  a  fact 
that  can  not  be  disputed  that  a  large  majority  of  the  committee  was  in  favor  of 
the  bill;  yet  the  bill  was  not  brought  to  a  vote  in  the  Senate,  and  it  was  intro- 
duced early  in  the  session.  I  mention  this  to  show  the  influence  that  moneyed 
men  have  m  the  complexion  of  the  Senate  and  in  the  method  of  electing  Sena- 
tors. I  cite  our  8-hour  bill  as  an  illustration.  There  is  nothing  personal  in  my 
statement.  I  have  mentioned  this  to  show  the  reason  our  membership  favors  the 
election  of  United  States  Senators  by  popular  vote. 

9.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  We  take  it  tnat  you  mean  if  the  Senators,  instead  of 
being  elected  by  the  legislatures^  were  elected  by  the  people,  the  people  would 
have  an  equal  chance. — ^A.  That  is  the  reason  I  give  that  as  an  illustration.  I 
could  give  other  illustrations,  but  that  gives  the  case  rightly,  to  my  mind. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Are  the  granite  cutters  affected  much  by  the 
improved  machinery? — A.  The  introduction  of  machinery  has  had  considerable 
effect  upon  our  trade,  but  not  detrimental  to  journeymen. 

Q.  Please  explain  what  kind  of  machinery  you  have  that  has  in  a  sense  taken 
the  place  of  labor? — ^A.  The  machinery  in  our  trade  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
taken  the  place  of  labor.  The  machinery  in  our  trade  so  far  has  been  able  in 
some  instances  to  increase  the  output  about  100  per  cent;  that  is  to  say,  we  have 
machines  in  our  trade  with  which  a  journeyman  can  produce  as  much  in  a  day 
as  he  used  to  produce  in  two  days,  but  the  result  has  not  been  a  displacement  of 
a  man.  It  has  cheapened  the  manufactured  article  and  caused  an  increased 
demand.    Our  stone,  for  instance,  being  hard,  and  therefore  to  some  extent 
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costly,  impToyed  machmery  cheapens  its  cost  and  puts  It  into  direct  comx)etition 
with  cheaper  material ;  and  the  man  who  would  he  displaced  would  he  a  man 
who  is  now  employed  in  a  line  of  hnsiness  analogous  to  onrs,  owing  to  the  increased 
output. 

Q.  There  are  people  employed  in  other  lines  similar  to  yours — ^for  instance,  in 
marble  and  other  stonework? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  also  organized  in  trades? — A.  Yes;  and  the  machinery  hurts  them 
▼ery  badly. 

S.  Their  org^anization  and  your  organization  are  not  united? — ^A.  No. 
.  You  have  considered  it  not  practical  to  unite  all  labor  engaged  in  the  work 
of  stone  and  marble  and  granite  and  such  like?— A.  Not  practicable.  The  use  of 
the  tools  prevents  that.  A  man  who  cuts  granite  or  hard  stone  has  to  use  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  tools,  and  those  are  not  fit  to  be  used  upon  softer  stone.  The  steel 
needs  to  be  of  the  finest  and  the  temper  of  the  best.  In  the  soft-stone  industry 
they  require  a  different  kind  of  steel,  different  kind  of  temper,  and  a  different 
treatment  all  the  way  through;  and  a  man,  to  carry  both  kits,  as  it  were,  would 
have  a  load.  A  man,  to  keep  up  with  the  competition  of  the  times,  is  required  to 
have  his  hand  in  in  one  special  line  all  the  time  to  secure  anything  like  employ- 
ment, and  to  change  from  the  one  to  the  other,  recLuiring  a  different  method  of 
treatment,  tools — different  blow,  for  instance,  in  striking  the  stone — ^would  scarcely 
be  practical.  A  man  changing  from  hard  to  soft  stone  could  not  for  some  time 
compete  with  a  man  who  was  working  upon  soft  stone  right  along,  and  vice  versa, 
and  for  that  reason  the  two  branches  usually  keep  upon  their  own  particular 
lines.  There  are  only  the  two  national  organizations  of  stonecutters,  the  Granite 
Cutters'  National  Union,  and  the  Marble  and  Freestone  Cutters*  Union;  that  is 
one  organization;  the  same  kind  of  tools  are  used  upon  marble  as  upon  sandstone; 
therefore  they  call  it  the  marble  and  freestone  association. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  Can  you  give  the  Commission  about  the  average  time 
your  trade  is  employed  during  the  year? — A.  Nine  months. 

Q.  And  you  think  the  averase  scale  of  wages  would  vary  from  $3.50  to  $4? — ^A. 
No;  the  average  wages  might  be  a  little  over  |3. 

Q.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  business,  what  has  been  about  the  relative  rate 
of  wages?  Are  they  higher  now,  or  how  much  higher  or  lower  than  for  20  or  30 
years,  say? — A.  About  tne  time  that  I  went  to  the  trade  the  country  was  reviving 
after  the  civil  war,  and  large  public  buildings  were  much  in  evidence,  and  skilled 
mechanics  were  scarce,  and  therefore  at  that  time  wages  went  up.  The  wages  at 
that  time  would  average  about  $4  per  day,  but  apart  n'om  that  flurry  in  the  trade 
wages  are  higher  now  than  heretofore. 

Q.  What  year  was  that?— A.  From  1869  up  to  1873. 

Q-  That  was  then  on  the  paper  basis  of  tnat  day? — A.  Yes,  practically,  under 
President  Grant's  first  administration.  President  Grant  saw  to  it  that  the  8-hour 
day,  as  originally  passed  by  Congress,  was  carried  out.  He  did  not  have  the  frills  to 
it  that  the  Government  officials  seem  to  have  had  since  then.  He  issued  severstL 
proclamations  requiring  that  the  8-hour  day  be  faithfully  carried  out,  and  at  that 
time  the  Gh)vemment  had  a  great  part  of  its  work  by  direct  employment,  without 
the  t^d  of  contractors. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  BIennedy.)  Was  not  the  8-hour  workday  of  the  Government  at 
that  time  ineffective  for  the  reason  that  there  was  no  X)enalty  clause  to  it? — ^A. 
That  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  it.  You  mean  the  failure  of  it  there- 
after? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  The  failure  of  the  8-hour  day  at  that  time  happened  through  the 
panic  that  came  soon  after  the  time  I  am  referring  to,  when  wages  took  such  a 
slump.  The  wages  of  other  crafts  had  considerable  influence  upon  the  wages  of 
those  who  were  employed  on  Government  work,  and  designing  men  introduced 
the  changed  system.  They  were  favorable  to  the  contract  system,  for,  I  supix)se, 
reasons  best  mown  to  themselves — ^reasons  that  I  could  easily  define,  however — 
and  thev  made  this  tempting  offer  to  the  men,  that  as  they  were  in  a  hurry  for 
certain  Kinds  of  work — some  prominent  buildings  were  going  on  at  the  time  to 
which  I  refer— they  would  pay  extra  money  to  the  men  to  work  a  couple  of  hours 
extra  per  day.  The  men  that  worked  from  7  in  the  morning  until  4  m  the  after- 
noon ror  the  day  of  8  hours  would  work  from  4  until  6  for  the  extra  2  hours,  and 
would  get  double  time  for  the  2  hours.  It  is  a  rule  that  double  time  or  time  and 
a  half  be  paid  for  overtime.  They  offered  them  half  a  day  for  the  extra  2  hours, 
so  that  tiie  men  working  10  hours  a  day  for  4  days  made  6  days'  wages.  Some  of 
the  men,  not  having  the  foresight  they  have  now,  because  they  had  not  the  experi- 
ence, saw  in  it  a  chance  to  make  money,  and  considering  that  it  would  be  only 
temporary,  thought  they  might  as  well  take  advantage  of  the  offer.  The  next 
movement  made  oy  the  Government  officials,  and  the  contractors  backed  by  them, 
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was  to  declare  that  the  men  having  accepted  the  proposition  proved  that  it  was 
not  the  short  workday  the  men  wanted,  but  more  money;  and  they  resolved  to 
reorganize  a  lO-hour  day,  and  that  the  man  who  would  not  abide  by  the  proposi- 
tion would  be  discharged.  And  thereafter  journeymen  kept  to  work  on  the 
10-hotir  day,  but  were  paid  the  same  wages  for  the  10  hours  that  they  previously 
had  for  8. 

Q.  And  nothing  could  be  done  because  there  was  no  penalty  attached  to  the 
law? — ^A.  Froma legal  standpoint  that  is  correct,  but  from  a  practical  6tandi)oint 
it  is  not,  because  if  a  man  made  any  objection  he  would  not  be  hired  afterwards. 
If  he  wanted  to  test  the  case  he  would  not  be  employed  again,  because  the 
Government  official  would  not  have  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Was  it  not  the  decision  of  the  court  that  the  act  was 
declaratory? — A.  It  was  so  declared;  but  President  Grant  took  this  ground,  that 
it  beiuK  a  declaration  by  Congress,  it  was  the  intention  of  Congress  that  8  hours 
should  De  recognized  as  a  day^  labor,  and  that  the  8-hour  day  having  been  recog- 
nized, the  same  wages  should  be  paid  for  the  8-hour  day  as  had  been  paid  for  the 
10  hours  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act.  The  law  has  drifted  along  since  that 
time,  some  amendments  being  made  to  it,  and  some  decisions  rendered,  clearly 
showing  that  the  ground  that  we  have  taken  as  members  of  organized  labor  was 
correct.  The  question  was  carried  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  on  the 
question  of  the  letter  carriers,  and  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  declared 
tnat  the  8-hour  day  had  to  be  observed,  and  that  the  Post-Office  I>ei)artment,  for 
instance,  could  not  work  a  man  10  hours  one  day  and  6  hours  the  next  and  count 
two  days  for  it. 

Q.  Tne  greatest  trouble  in  that  case  was  the  readjustment  of  labor^as  it  not, 
with  the  letter  carriers? — ^A.  The  readjustment  of  labor.  The  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment had  decided,  until  the  case  went  to  the  court,  that  a  letter  carrier  who 
worked  8  hours  on  the  outside,  the  time  he  had  to  work  sorting  letters  on  the 
inside  or  fixing  up  to  ^o  out  with  his  mail  should  not  count  on  the  8  hours,  or  if 
there  was  a  l£u*ee  mail,  necessitating  a  few  extra  men  for  a  few  days,  there  was 
no  violation  of  law  if  they  did  not  work  over  48  hours  in  any  one  week;  but  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  that  could  not  be  done*  that  8  hours' 
labor  in  24  was  tne  meaning  of  the  act,  and  if  they  were  employed  more  than  8 
hours  in  any  24  that  the  excess  of  time  worked  must  be  paid  as  overtime. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  The  status  of  the  national  8-hour  question  now,  I  under- 
stand, is  this:  We  have  an  8-hour  law  and  there  is  a  penalty  attached  for  work- 
ing overtime,  except  in  cases  of  extraordinary  emergencies.  Now,  the  working- 
man  who  is  compelled  or  required  to  work  over  8  hours  now  in  such  cases  can 
take  the  case  into  court,  but  in  most  instances  it  has  gone  against  him  because 
the  contractor  or  Government  official  has  pleaded  a  case  of  extraordinary  emer- 
gency. This  bill  that  you  supported,  as  I  understand  it,  took  the  matter  out  of 
the  h^nds  of  the  courts  altogether  and  lodged  the  discretion  entirely  with  the 
heads  of  departments.  Do  you  believe  that  you  would  have  gained  any  advan- 
tage from  such  a  bill  as  that  which  was  rej)orted  to  the  Senate? — A.  The  opposi- 
tion that  we  had  to  the  bill,  by  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  8-hour  day,  was  the 
best  proof  that  our  bill  was  in  the  right  direction  to  remedy  the  objection  that  we 
had  to  it.  The  bill  that  we  had  drafted  and  was  before  the  last  CongreSs  was 
purely  and  entirely  constitutional;  admitted  to  be  so  by  Judge  Pay;son,  the  leader 
of  the  lobbyists  in  the  Capitol  against  the  bill.  Although  he  claimed  until  the 
last  hearing  that  the  bill  was  unconstitutional,  he  admitted  at  the  last  hearing 
that  the  bill  was  constitutional. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  mean  their  leading  attorney,  not  lobbyist? — A. 
Well,  their  attorney  or  lobbyist — Mr.  Payson;  they  call  him  Judge  Payson.  I  do 
not  remember  whether  he  said  he  was  a  judge  or  not.  He  said  he  was  a  lawyer. 
He  admitted  that  the  bill  was  constitutional,  and  the  penalty  features  of  it  were 
the  features  that  most  scared  those  who  had  heretofore  been  able  to  successfully 
violate  the  law.  We  believed  that  we  were  right,  and  we  had  the  bill  carefully 
prepared  by  an  able  lawyer,  and  had  it  scrutinized  by  other  lawyers  after  it  was 
prepared,  before  it  was  introduced  in  the  House. 

Q.  I  do  not  think  you  have  answered  Mr.  Kennedy's  question,  whether  this  bill 
in  the  Senate  was  as  good  as  the  law  on  the  statute  books? — A.  Much  better. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Here  they  have  taken  all  disputes  out  of  the  courts 
entirely.  Wherein  would  that  bill  have  been  better  than  the  old  law? — ^A.  The 
penalty  features  of  the  bill  were  practically  perfect.  It  did  not  take  the  matter 
out  of  court.  The  only  feature  of  the  bill  that  went  through  the  House  and  failed 
in  the  Senate  in  that  line  was  that  the  courts  were  prohibited  from  reducing  the 
penalty  unless  for  an  error  in  fact. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.  )  And  the  heads  of  the  Departments  were  to  have 
the  say? — A.  Yes:  were  held  responsible. 
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Q>  (By  Mt.Fabquhar.)  Then  ^ou  were  weaker  on  the  emergency  end  of  the 
bill  than  yon  were  with  the  old  bill? — ^A.  No;  the  emergency  feature  of  the  old 
bill  practically  renders  the  old  bill  inoperative.  For  instance,  if  yon  desire  an 
Ulnstration,  tbare  was  a  large  sewer  cat  through  the  city  of  Washington  a  few 
years  ago,laiown  locally  as  the  Easby  Point  sewer.  It  was  clearly  an  8-hour  job 
under  the  law.  There  was  no  getting  away  from  that;  it  was  Gkivemment  work; 
everythinK  about  it  was  GK>vemment  work.  The  contractor  nevertheless  worked 
his  men  n>r  9  hours  under  the  emergenc^r  clause,  claiming  that  he  could  not 
employ  but  a  certain  number  of  men  at  a  time,  and  that  to  delay  the  job  would 
be  a  loss  to  the  Government,  and  that  it  would  produce  poor  workmanship  not  to 
have  a  certain  amount  of  work  performed  in  a  certain  time,  and  that  the  number 
of  men  he  required  could  not  perform  it  in  8  hours,  and  therefore  he  had  to  work 
them  9.  The  thing  was  purely  fictitious  from  beginning  to  end.  All  he  had  to 
do  was  to  employ  more  men  and  la^  off  more  work  for  them  to  do  and  when  he 
got  through  with  them  put  them  off  in  the  usual  way.  There  were  three  or  four 
ways  to  do  it.  But  he  used  the  emergency  clause.  And  I  want  to  say  this  to  you, 
that  the  emergency  clause  was  not  the  feature  we  were  fighting  the  strongest. 
The  emergency  clause  was  bad  because  of  such  instances  as  I  have  here  referred 
to;  but  the  xn*incipal  thing  we  were  fighting  in  the  old  bill  was  the  declaration  of 
the  Attorney-General  that  the  Government  had  no  right  to  recognize  subcon- 
tractors; so  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  contracted  to  build  a  post-office  for  the 
United  States  Government  and  agreed  to  comply  with  all  the  laws  and  specifica- 
tions, then  subcontracted  the  stone  work  to  me,  and  I  took  it  where  I  thought  best, 
cut  the  stone  and  furnished  it,  finished,  to  you,  after  requiring  the  cutters  to  work 
10  hours  per  day,  the  decision  of  Attorney-General  Miller,  in  the  first  place,  and  of 
Attorney-General  Olney,  in  the  second  place,  who  corroborated  the  decision,  was 
that  the  Gk)vemment  ctid  not  recognize  subcontractors;  therefore  the  subcon- 
tractor could  do  as  he  pleased.  And  they  have  been  so  doing.  The  only  instances 
in  the  erection  of  public  buildings  in  the  country  where  the  8-hour  law  was 
observed  were  in  localities  where  we  had  established  the  8-hour  day  through  our 
trade  organization  and  where  the  men  would  not  work  more  than  8  hours  a  day 
for  the  Government  or  any  one  else.  Gk)vemment  officials  have  persistently  held 
l^t  material  x^repared  for  Federal  buildings  on  ground  not  owned  by  the  United 
States  did  not  come  under  the  law,  but  it  has  never  been  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  that  work  done  off  of  GK)vemment  land  did  not  come  under  the  operation 
of  the  bill.  Those  were  the  two  x>oints  we  fought  the  hardest;  the  emergency 
clause  was  Incidental. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  any  trouble  in  your  trade  now  in  Chicago  with 
respect  to  contract  work  on  the  Chicago  post-office  building  on  the  8-hour  ques- 
tion, and  if  there  is,  can  you  give  any  particulars  in  regard  to  it? — ^A.  The  con- 
tractor for  the  Chicago  post-office  has  invariably,  in  our  estimation,  violated  the 
8-hour  law  on  GK>vemment  buildings.  He  built  the  Washington  post-office,  and 
the  only  part  of  the  work  that  was  done  in  accordance  with  the  8-hour  law  was 
in  Washington.  The  part  he  performed  at  the  quarries  was  not  in  accordance 
with  the  law,  and  because  of  the  fact  that  the  work  was  beine  handled  by  what 
the  Attomey-Gkneral's  deparianent  calls  subcontractors.  This  man  has  con- 
tracted to  build  the  Chicago  x>ostHoffice,  and  1  year  prior  to  the  plans  being  spven 
to  the  contractors  to  estimate  upon,  several  of  the  largest  contractors  of  the 
country  asked  our  organization  ^lat  would  be  the  wage  rate.  Naturally  we  told 
them  the  Chicago  wage  rate.  There  are  very  few  granite  quarries  within  1,000 
miles  of  Chicago  able  to  turn  out  the  material  for  the  x)ost-office.  Texas,  Colo- 
rado, and  the  New  England  States  are  about  equally  distant  from  that  city.  The 
Chicago  business  men  were  very  desirous  to  have  all  mechanical  work  upon 
material  for  the  i)ost-office  x>erf ormed  in  Chicago  or  vicinity.  Strong  infiuence  was 
exercised  to  have  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  put  a  specification  along  with  the 
plans  that  all  work  should  be  done  there.  That  was  largely  backed  up  by  the 
Illinois  Steel  Company,  because  of  the  advantage  it  would  give  them  over  other 
steel  and  iron  companies  in  the  supply  of  the  iron.  The  question  being  asked  of 
us  1  year  ahead  of  the  time,  when  it  was  expected  the  plans  would  be  ready,  or  in 
the  summer  of  1896,  we  said,  Chicago  wage  rate;  and  the  contractors  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  figured  on  that  rate.  The  con- 
tract was  awarded  about  April,  last  year,  to  Mr.  John  Pierce  of  New  York,  and 
he  has  so  far  failed  to  signiry  that  he  is  willing  to  abide  by  the  agreement.  Our 
members  having  given  all- the  contractors  in  the  country  the  same  answer,  feel  that 
to  change  l^e  wage  rate  to  Mr.  Pierce  would  be  an  act  of  bad  faith  to  all  the 
other  contractors.  We  also  know,  as  you  all  know,  that  the  interstate-commerce 
act  provides  that  material  of  any  kind  can  be  hauled  cheaper  from  Boston  to 
ducago  than  from  Denver  or  Texas  to  Chicago.    The  freight  rates  westward  are 
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cheaper  than  they  are  eastward.  Therefore  the  advantage  is  in  favor  of  the  East- 
em  contractor,  and  the  Western  and  Southern  contractors,  knowing  this,  wanted 
to  have  some  understanding  before  the  time  for  bidding  how  they  could  govern 
themselves  for  pajrment  of  wages.  It  is  the  custom  of  tne  trade  to  make  definite 
arrangements  before  jobs  begin,  and  that  was  done.  Mr.  Pierce  has  so  far  failed 
to  offer  to  x>ay  that  scale,  and  there  has  been  no  cutting  done  upon  the  stone 
work.    There  has  been  no  strike,  because  no  one  has  been  employed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  the  stone  work  to  be  done  there? — ^A.  No;  it  is 
impossible  to  do  it  near  where  the  post-office  is  to  be  built.  It  is  a  very  large 
building.  The  contract  price  for  the  superstructure  is  about  $2,000,000,  and  it  is 
right  in  the  center  of  Chicago,  and  the  stone  could  not  be  cut  there.  It  might  be 
cut  in  the  suburbs  of  Chicago,  but  there  was  a  specification  that  the  work  could 
not  be  cut  on  the  ground — ^there  was  not  any  place  on  the  ground — and  the  con- 
tractor could  cut  it  where  he  saw  fit. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  There  are  laws  in  several  States  upon  that? — A.  Yes, 
there  are  laws  in  several  States  upon  it.  In  New  York  State  they  have  very  effi- 
cient laws  because  of  the  discrimination  by  such  large  contractors  as  the  man  I 
have  mentioned.  In  that  State  they  have  a  law  that  municipal,  county,  or  State 
work  shall  be  paid  for  in  accordance  with  the  local  prevailing  rate  of  wages.  For 
instance,  if  a  ouilding  is  erected  in  Buffalo,  the  Buffalo  rate  will  prevail;  if  in 
Albany,  the  Albany  rate,  and  if  in  New  York,  the  New  York  rate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  No  regulation  as  to  hours,  but  a  reg^^ation  as  to  the 
prevailing  rate  of  wa^es? — ^A.  The  legislature,  just  adjourned,  has  enacted  a  new 
law  that  all  work  shall  be  done  on  an  8-hour  day;  prior  to  that  there  was  a  simi- 
lar law,  but  it  was  not  enforced. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Is  the  law  that  State  work  shall  be  done  within  the 
State  complied  with  in  New  York? — A.  Yes;  they  have  legislated  that  owing  to 
l^e  discrimination  shown  in  sending  work  to  other  States  for  municipal,  county, 
or  State  buildings  for  the  State  of  New  York  the  stonecutting  for  them  shall  be 
done  within  the  limits  of  the  State.  That  has  been  beneficisu,  both  to  the  jour- 
neymen and  to  the  State  of  New  York,  and  if  they  need  material  from  outside  of 
New  York,  it  is  taken  there  in  the  rough  and  manufactured  under  the  State  law 
either  by  contract  or  by  day  labor.  There  is  no  law  to  require  it  shall  be  done 
by  contract  labor  if  the  State  administration  desire  to  have  day  labor. 

Q.  (Bjr  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  further  would  you  state  about  the  educational 
test  for  immigration? — ^A.  The  sentiment  of  our  body  is  favorable  to  the  educa- 
tional test,  but  they  are  not  on  record  as  favoring  any  further  restriction  of  immi- 
gration, unless  through  the  faithful  carrying  out  of  the  alien  contract  labor  law 
and  a  fair  application  of  the  educational  test. 

(J.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Do  you  think  that  the  law  is  efficient  as  against 
this  padrone  system? — A.  At  the  present  time,  no.  Practically  there  is  no  law 
against  it.  You  could  reach  them  in  a  case  like  that  I  have  cited.  It  is  difficult 
sometimes  to  find  men  who  are  dealing  with  the  padrone,  because  they  might  be 
mixed  with  others,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  agents.  They  have  various 
methods  of  operating.  Sometimes,  for  fear  of  law  proceedings,  they  will  not 
charge  a  cash  commission.  They  will  run  a  grocery  store,  or  have  some  arrange- 
ment like  that.  If  a  man  goes  there  to  buy  cabbage  they  will  charge  him  about 
three  times  the  price  of  it.  The  man  who  is  in  the  padrone*s  i)ower  knows  that 
if  he  does  not  buy  the  cabbage  there  he  can  not  be  employed,  and  he  charges  him 
what  he  chooses  for  the  cabbage.  If  he  ilses  a  hammer  in  his  employment  he 
must  buy  the  hammer  or  borrow  the  hammer  from  the  padrone.    He  pays  the 

Stdrone  so  much  per  day  for  the  use  of  the  hammer  or  pick,  as  the  case  may  be. 
e  buys  clothing  from  him  at  an  exorbitant  price.  The  x)adrone  often  gets  his 
commission  in  that  way. 

Q.  What  legislation  do  you  think  Congress  ought  to  pass,  or  perhaps  the  legis- 
latures of  the  States,  that  will  be  beneficial  for  the  i)eople  you  represent,  or  bene- 
ficial to  the  wage  earner? — A.  I  think  that  a  law  making  it  a  criminal  offense  for 
a  man  to  act  as  an  agent,  and,  as  far  as  public  money  is  concerned,  to  handle  any 
of  the  money  for  work  done;  also  annulling  a  contract  and  forbidding  the  pay- 
ment of  money  to  a  contractor,  if  any  be  due,  who  enters  into  the  scheme,  would 
be  little  enough  punishment  for  participating  in  that  system.  For  instance,  if  a 
contractor  agrees  to  furnish  a  certain  amount  of  work,  and  has  performed  proba- 
bly §5,000  or  $10,000  worth  of  it,  for  which  he  has  not  been  paid,  the  knowledge  that 
by  particijxating  in  a  scheme  like  this  he  would  not  be  paid  for  the  work  would 
scare  him  from  entering  into  the  arrangement.  It  would  take  a  long  time  to 
squelch  it  tn  all  its  forms.  It  is  really  one  of  the  most  despicable  systems  I  have 
ever  heard  of  outside  the  horrors  of  the  sweat  shops. 

^.  Would  you  recommend,  to  obviate  cases  of  this  padrone  system,  to  license 
all  mtelHgence  and  employment  offices  in  the  State? — A.  Yes;  that  would  help. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  I  understand  you  to  be  in  any  way  against  the 
operation  of  the  free  employment  bureaus  by  the  States,  in  which  there  is  no 
money  consideration? — ^A.  No.  The  system  is  so  horrible  that  unless  you  come 
in  contact  with  it  you  would  scarcely  believe  it  goes  so  far.  I  have  a  letter  in  my 
possession  showing  the  private  mark  that  this  Julian  had  on  his  letters.  If  an 
Italian  knew  that  there  was  something  like  this  goin^  on  he  went  to  him  and  told 
him,  in  his  own  language,  tiiat  he  wanted  a  job,  and  m  a  quiet  way,  that  he  knew 
what  was  required,  etc.,  but  did  not  have  the  cash.    Mr.  Julian  would  be  very 

gleasant  with  him,  and  tell  him  it  was  all  right  and  that  he  would  arrange  it  for 
im;  and  he  would  write  a  not«  to  the  contractor  or  to  the  contractor's  represent- 
ative in  the  usual  way,  and  sa^  Mr.  So-and-so — giving  his  name — wants  a  place. 
You  will  confer  a  favor  by  giving  him  employment  if  you  have  a  vacancy.  That 
letter  carries  with  it  the  information  that  ne  is  not  to  be  employed.  Immediately 
preceding  the  signature,  or  immediately  preceding  the  man's  name  to  whom  it  is 
addressed,  a  certain  form  of  a  scrawl  appears  on  the  letter.  It  looks  like  a  blur. 
That  indicates  the  man  has  paid  his  commission  and  deposited  $6.  If  that  certain 
mark  is  not  in  one  of  those  two  places,  it  is  an  indication  that  the  man  has  neither 
paid  his  commission  or  put  up  his  $6  for  the  faithful  x>erformance  of  his  part,  and 
the  comi>any's  superintendent  immediately  recognizes  the  letter,  shakes  hands 
with  the  man,  and  smiles  at  him  and  tells  him  he  believes  thev  will  need  men  in  a 
few  days,  and  if  he  comes  around  in  a  few  days  he  wHl  let  him  know.  He  goes 
back  and  he  is  given  a  *'  joUy"  of  some  kind;  and  in  a  week  or  two  he  finds  some- 
thing is  wrong,  and  he  gets  the  m6ney  and  goes  back  to  the  man  who  gives  the 
letter,  and  the  private  mark  is  put  on  it,  and  he  gets  a  job.  The  system  is  so  mar- 
velously  interwoven  and  so  nicely  gotten  up  that  it  is  almost  inconceivable  that 
the  human  mind  can  get  down  to  such  despicable  purposes.  We  have  found  by 
bitter  ez]^rience,  when  we  have  little  labor  troubles,  that  that  system  of  supply- 
ing men  is  veiy  hard  to  combat.  We  find  them,  as  a  rule,  incompetent,  and  we 
can  not  find  places  for  them;  so  can  not  offer  inducements  to  leave  an  unfair 
employer's  work.  They  know  that  they  are  incompetent,  and  are  paid  under 
wages.  They  know  they  wiU  not  find  employment  except  where  there  is  trouble. 
The  contractors  under  normal  conditions  would  not  hire  them  and  pay  them 
wages;  therefore  they  hang  on.  It  has  this  bad  effect,  that  the  fair  employer  in 
the  community  who  is  competing  with  an  employer  of  that  kind,  and  who  is 
favorable  to  transacting  fair  and  square  business,  has  to  compete  with  this  unfair 
man,  and  the  unfairness  gives  this  man  the  advantage. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Does  convict  labor  affect  your  trade? — ^A.  Somewhat; 
not  to  a  great  extent.  It  does  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  We  believe,  not 
only  in  our  own  trade  but  in  others,  that  it  should  be  changed.  I  have  had  the 
evidence  of  men  in  my  own  line,  and  in  others,  that  in  those  reformatories 
where  mechanical  pursuits  were  followed  to  keep  the  wrong-doer's  mind  from 
wandering  and  to  keep  him  from  going  crazy,  etc. ,  tnat  system  nas  not  the  reform- 
ing influence  it  is  said  to  have.  The  punishment  that  is  given  to  a  convict  for  not 
being  able  to  do  a  certain  kmd  of  work  the  man  had  never  oeen  trained  to,  is  brutal. 
Solitary  confinement  and  being  lacked  sometimes,  and  put  up  on  bread-and- water 
diets,  because  he  can  not  produce  a  certain  amount  of  work  or  a  certain  quality 
of  work,  is  brutal.  The  system  they  have  in  New  York  and  in  Pennsylvania  of 
dealing  with  the  convicts  has  much  improved  upon  anything  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  and  to  extend  it  alone  those  lines  may  prohibit  the  bad  influence  of 
severe  punishment.  The  secona  last  legislature  in  Pennsylvania  enacted  a  law 
which  required  that  convicts  be  not  employed  more  than  8  hours  out  of  the  24; 
that  improved  machinery  be  not  aUowed  in  the  shox>8  where  they  work;  that  it  be 
hand  laix>r.  Inasmuch  as  the  reform  cranks  claimed  it  was  necessary  to  have 
work,  the  advocates  of  the  practical  side  said:  Give  them  hand  labor  in  place  of 
improved  machinery,  since  it  is  not  profit  the  advocates  of  convict  labor  are  look- 
ing for;  give  them  hand  labor,  something  that  will  emplov  their  hands  during  the 
day,  and  thus  occupy  their  minds;  then  their  output  will  not  seriously  come  in 
contact  with  free  labor. 

Q.  Is  new'  York  the  only  State  in  the  union  that  has  the  State-account  system 
of  employment?— A.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  approve  of  that  system,  if  convicts  must  be  employed,  employing 
them  solely  in  producing  articles  that  shall  be  consumed  in  State  institutions? — 
A.  Yes,  if  the  law  were  mixed  with  a  little  of  the  Pennsylvania  law,  since,  if  we 
are  to  believe  the  so-called  reformers,  it  is  the  reformation  of  the  convict  that  is 
the  objective  point  and  not  profit  to  the  contractor.  The  employment  of  them  on 
State  institution  work  by  nand  labor  and  for  the  same  hours  per  day  as  are 
worked  outside  in  similar  lines,  although  not  actually  in  competition  with  them, 
would  be  action  along  practical  and  beneficial  lines. 
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Q.  They  work  them  8  hotirs  a  day  in  the  New  York  pxisons?— A.  If  that  was 
followed  the  system  would  be  as  near  perfection  as  any  we  know  of  at  the  present 
time.  The  system  which  will  not  com^te  in  the  open  market  with  the  trades 
which  complain  of  convict  competition  is  bomid  to  be  an  improvement. 

Q.  There  would  be  com|>etition,  because  if  convicts  did  not  produce  the  article 
used  by  the  State  institution,  somebody  else  would,  but  it  does  not  get  on  the 
market. — ^A.  That  is  it,  and  only  to  that  extent. 

Q.  Do  you  notice  any  marked  increase  in  organized  labor  within  the  last  few 
years? — ^A.  Yes.  The  short  workday  has  had  a  great  effect  upon  the  working 
people.  It  has  given  them  more  time  to  think  and  to  read.  They  are  becoming 
better  citizens,  more  intelligent  men,  and,  latterly  (the  fall  of  last  year  and  the 
spring  of  this),  there  .seems  to  be  a  slow  revival  of  trade  that  is  helping  the 
employment  or  the  unemploved,  iJthough  there  are  a  great  many  of  them  idle 
yet.    The  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor,  especially  in  the  skilled  trades,  has 

given  employment  to  more  men,  and  all  of  those  influences  working  hannoniously 
ave  been  beneficial  to  the  members  of  organized  labor,  not  only  in  their  own 
homes  but  in  their  x>er8ons. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchfobd.)  Is  your  trade  bothered  any  by  the  imi)ortation  of 
labor  from  one  locality  or  from  one  State  to  another  auring  the  times  of  labor 
disputes? — ^A.  No.  The  fact  that  we  have  such  a  large  percentage  of  men  of  our 
cra^  organized,  and  their  f ealtv  being  to  the  national  union  even  in  preference 
to  the  local,  they  know  that  whenever  they  move  to  another  vicinity,  whether 
during  a  time  of  trouble  or  peace,  they  have  to  comply  with  the  local  conditions 
where  they  go,  so  they  are  not  apt  to  go  from  one  place  to  another  to  harass  the 
men  who  are  on  a  strike  or  lockout. 

Q.  Have  you  some  trade  organizations  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  which  have  this  difficulty  to  meet? — ^A.  In  the  trades  allied  to  ours  and 
not  being  well  organized,  such  as  the  quarrymen,  the  paving  cutters,  and  the 
quarry  laborers,  the  difficulty  you  mention  is  very  great.  They  ship  men  from 
different  localities  and  utilize  them  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  men  wno  are  look- 
ing for  better  conditions.  You  will  find  that  system  has  been  the  cause  of  destroy- 
ing, in  the  States  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  the  wages  of  an  industry  that  was 
a  staple  of  both  States  a  few  years  ago.  Prior  to  1898,  the  paving-cutting  Indus- 
trv  was  better  in  Massachusetts  and  Maine  than  in  any  of  the  States  in  the  Union. 
They  did  not  pay  as  high  wages  as  they  did  in  the  Western  country,  but  they  gave 
steadier  employment  and  the  wases  were  fair.  It  was  rare  to  find  a  paving  cutter 
receiving  less  than  $2.75,  and  $8.25  or  $8.50  a  day  was  more  general,  working 
either  by  the  piece  or  the  day-work  system.  About  that  time  the  moneyed  inter- 
ests saw  a  chance  of  getting  cheaper  cut  blocks  by  introducing  the  system  of  mov- 
ing men  from  one  section  to  another;  and  they  found  they  could  do  this  with  a 
low  class  of  Italians  and  with  the  Finlanders,  locally  known  as  "  Finns  "  in  those 
States.  Lar^  families  of  Finlanders  live  in  one  or  two  rooms,  and  they  are  not 
very  cleanly  m  their  habits.  Americans,  as  a  rule,  do  not  care  to  associate  with 
them  either  in  dwellings  or  otherwise.  In  fact,  in  Massachusetts  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  erect  schools  especially  for  the  children  of  those  people, 
because  the  natives  object  to  having  their  children  go  to  school  with  their 
children,  owing  to  the  nlthy  manner  m  which  they  live.  They  have  a  system 
of  so-called  subcontract  work,  which  is  scarcely  subcontract  work,  but  rather 
a  petty  system  of  contract  work.  In  place  of  hiring  them  at  so  much  per  thou- 
sand blocks  and  supplying  them  tools,  etc.,  as  they  nad  been  doing  before  with 
the  paving  cutters,  or  of  pa3ring  them  so  much  a  day,  they  allow  a  certain  part  of 
a  quarry  to  two  or  three  Finn  families.  As  soon  as  a  boy  is  old  enough  to  carry 
a  few  tools  to  his  father  or  older  brother  he  is  introduced  as  a  member  of  the  petty 
firm.  He  may  be  sent  to  school  according  to  the  State  law  certain  days  in  the 
year,  but  apart  from  the  compulsory  feature  of  the  law  he  would  not  comply  with 
it.  They  next  put  them  to  work  drilling  stone,  and  eventually,  when  they  become 
about  14  years  of  age,  put  them  on  the  lightest  part  of  the  cutting,  and  so  on, 
allotting  a  part  of  the  quarry  to  them.  They  supply  their  own  tools  and  turn  out 
pavingblocks  and  stones  for  sewers,  street  crossings,  and  gutters  at  so  much  per 
ton  or  thousand,  according  to  the  way  they  arrange  to  work,  and  the  rate  paid 
them  is  so  low  that  the  paving-cutter's  union  has  become  defunct,  the  members 
being  unable  to  compete  with  this  class  of  men  at  such  low  wages;  and  where  a 
£tray  man  still  finds  employment  in  his  craft  he  has  to  work  for  about  $1.20  -per 
day,  producing  equally  as  much  as  he  did  prior  to  1893  for  $8  or  $8.25.  Wherever 
quarry  owners  need  those  low-paid  men  they  shift  them.  For  instance,  if  twenty 
or  thirty  American  paving  cutters  were  looking  for  fair  conditions  in  a  given 
locality,  the  first  movement  they  make  for  increase  of  pay  they  find  themselves 
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discharged  and  those  men  sent  into  the  locality  to  work  nnder  the  above  system; 
and  knowing  that  it  is  imxx)ssible  for  them  to  hold  an  organization  under  snch 
circnmstances  or  to  continue  in  the  business  in  a  legitimate  way  the  English- 
speaking  men  have  drifted  off  into  other  occupations. 

Q.  Is  It  a  fact  that  in  some  cases  this  labor  that  is  imported  from  one  section  of 
the  country  to  another  is  encouraged  by  the  police  powers  of  the  State? — ^A. 
That  has  oifcen  happened  in  several  States,  the  State  authorities  having  applied 
everything  within  tneir  xx)wer  to  arrest,  coerce,  or  harass  free  labor  for  the  time 
being.  One  of  the  worst  features  of  it  was  apparent  in  the  coke  fields  of  Penn- 
sylvania but  a  short  time  ago.  Those  men  were  brought  in  and  given  other  men's 
places  without  a  knowledge  of  what  they  were  doing;  had  no  education  to  read 
and  understand  what  the  workingmen  whose  places  they  took  were  about;  and 
when,  in  one  or  two  years  thereafter,  they  learned  what  they  had  done  they  felt 
remorse  at  their  actions  and  were  inclined  to  do  the  best  they  could  to  ^ain  the 
conditions  then  looked  for,  and  would  make  a  demand  for  similar  conditions,  to 
be  followed  by  a  train  load  of  men  brought  in  in  the  same  way  they  had  been  one 
or  two  years  previously.  After  that  womd  follow  a  terrific  riot.  Those  men,  not 
haviuK  the  customary  precaution  of  the  American,  English-si)eaking  men,  would 
immeoiately  become  desperate  when  they  saw  their  employment  taken  by  other 
men  who  had  been  fooled  into  doing  so  in  the  way  they  snew  they  had  been,  and 
great  disaster  would  follow.  But,  apart  from  the  harm  that  would  be  done  in 
that  locality,  trade  unionism  would  suffer,  the  more  so  if  in  the  meantime  they 
had  joined  their  union,  for  it  would  hurt  other  branches  of  industry  by  creating 
the  impression  that  labor  organizations  were  formed  to  force  certain  results,  and 
if  they  could  not  get  them  by  the  usual  methods  they  would  resort  to  disorder  to 
bring  them  about. 

Q.  How  about  the  action  of  GK>vemor  Tanner,  of  IllinQis,  and  the  action  of 
Governor  Jones,  of  Arkansas,  in  this  connection? — ^A.  The  actions  of  Governor 
Tanner,  of  Illinois,  and  the  governors  of  Colorado  and  Arkansas  on  several  occa 
sions  were  exceptions  to  the  rule.  In  the  opinion  of  the  workingmen  they  took 
the  correct  x>CMBition — tiiat  it  was  unfair  for  the  moneyed  interests  of  the  State  to 
look  to  tiie  militia  to  force  conclusions  their  way.  The  moneyed  interests,  seeing 
that  the  governing  xx)wers  take  this  course,  immediately  resort  to  arming  men  of 
their  own,  or  feel  they  will  be  backed  up  by  the  Federal  authorities,  as,  for 
instance,  the  part  that  the  Federal  Government  took  in  the  railroad  trouble  in 
Chicago  a  few  years  ago.  Men  become  desperate,  and  between  the  State  and  the 
capituist,  who  feels  that  he  will  be  backed  by  the  Federal  Government,  either 
directly  or  by  court,  bad  results  follow  and  in  many  instances  lives  are  lost. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  But  still  you  think  that  when  it  comes  to  revolution 
or  breacn  of  the  peace,  as  it  did  in  Chicago  and  in  the  riots  of  1877,  the  strong  arm 
of  the  Government  must  enforce  the  law,  no  matter  whom  it  hits? — ^A.  There  can 
be  little  excuse  for  the  destruction  of  property. 

Q.  You  do  not  believe  any  trade  umon  m  this  country  would  ever  vindicate  any 
body  or  any  union  that  tried  to  make  it  a  part  of  the  rights  of  the  members  as 
citizens  to  destroy  other  people's  property  m  an  illegal  way? — ^A.  On  the  contrary, 
in  that  great  lockout,  to  which'l  have  referred,  in  my  own  trade  in  1892,  where  in 
some  lociE^ties  the  employers  thought  to  enlist  the  public  sympathy  by  asking  the 
State  for  xx)lice  protection,  our  members  resolved  to  volunteer  as  individuals  to 
protect  the  property  of  the  employers  desiring  State  aid,  and  become  responsible 
for  any  loss  of  material  that  might  come  from  the  act  of  any  misguided  man. 
That  is  the  course  they  took,  and  it  can  not  be  proven  that  even  in  the  Chicago 
riots  any  labor  organization  directed  any  part  of  public  property  to  be  destroyed. 
That  has  not  been  proven.  The  evidence  of  public  officials  since  that  time  has 
been  that  the  men  who  took  part  in  the  riots  nad  no  connection  with  the  organ- 
ization that  was  in  trouble. 

Q.  With  reference  to  these  two  exceptions,  Governor  Tanner  and  Governor 
Jones,  has  organized  labor  of  all  trades  indorsed  their  action  with  reference  to 
imported  labor? — ^A.  Labor  organizations,  in  so  far  as  they  have  had  a  chance  to 
resolve  in  that  line,  have  passed  resolutions  declaring  that  the  thanks  of  the 
organizations  be  given  those  governors,  thereby  showing  the  best  proof  that  the 
action  of  the  State  authorities  was  considered  in  the  right  direction. 

Q.  (By  Bepresentavive  Otjen.)  Is  not  the  proper  remedy  some  law  preventing 
the  importation  of  this  kind  of  labor? — A.  Yes;  but  when  it  is  well  known  in  other 
States  and  in  those  States,  that  under  such  circumstances  the  State  would  take 
the  same  course  as  was  followed  in  those  instances,  capital  would  not  be  so  dar- 
ing to  introduce  foreign  laborers  and  hand  them  Winchesters  to  forward  its 
arguments.    If  the  stonecutters  in  Vermont  had  assumed  the  right  to  get  and 
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carry  guns,  to  shoot  anything  that  came  in  their  wa^  in  carrying  out  what  they 
believed  to  be  ri^ht  during  our  lockout,  they  would  have  been  immediately 
arrested  and  put  in  prison  for  long  terms,  and  the  chances  are  at  hard  labor. 
Yet  the  money  lowers  of  the  country  seem  to  think  that  those  imported  men  who 
carried  guns  in  Illinois  and  aeainst  whom  Governor  Tanner  took  action,  did  not 
do  an  uSair  thing,  and  that  the  mine  owners  did  not  violate  the  law  in  putting 
guns  in  the  hands  of  those  men,  and  directing  them  to  shoot,  if  interrupted.  See 
uie  difference  in  which  officials  look  at  the  person  who  has  the  gun  in  his  hands! 
And  yet  it  is  a  fact  beyond  contradiction,  as  was  written  by  Andrew  Carnegie — 
one  of  the  few  sensible  things  he  ever  said — ^that  there  is  not  a  more  horrible 
thing  under  the  canopy  of  heaven  for  a  workingman  to  witness  than  to  see  another 
worMngman  take  his  place  during  a  dispute. 

(^,  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  expect  much  help  for  the  workers  in  the  way  of 
legislation,  in  comparison  witn  their  own  efforts  in  the  line  of  organization? — A. 
There  are  two  different  lines.  As  a  union  man,  I  would  not  like  to  see  the  trade 
interests  and  the  legidative  interests  mixed.  We  need  legislation  for  two  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  we  find  that  upon  government  work,  wnether  municipal.  State, 
or  Federal,  the  contractor  thinks  that  the  government  official  is  back  of  him  and 
that,  with  his  support,  he  need  not  comply  with  the  usual  trade  conditions  that 
he  would  be  compelled  to  comply  with  on  individual  employment.  In  the  State 
of  Ohio  we  have  not  an  8-hour  day  at  the  nresent  time,  but  if  all  work  in  our 
trade  was  done  on  an  8-hour  day  in  Ohio  ana  a  contractor,  having  a  job  from  the 
Government,  say,  to  build  a  custom-house  in  Columbus,  decides  to  cut  the  stone 
in  Texas  or  in  Massachusetts,  or  any  place  away  from  the  land  where  it  is  to  be 
located,  and  resolves  to  cut  the  stone  under  a  9-hour  day,  the  Gk>vemment  does 
not  care  whether  he  works  ttie  men  9, 10,  or  13  hours  per  day;  therefore,  he  knows 
that  the  GK)vemment  is  backing  him  up  in  violating  what  he  would  have  to  com- 
ply with  in  the  State  on  an  individual  contract.  If  another  man  contracts  to  build 
a  private  residence  in  Columbus,  of  the  same  magnitude  as  the  custom-house,  the 
8-hour  day  would  apply,  so  when  the  Government  contractor  successfully  violates 
these  local  conditions  it  is  an  incentive  to  the  man  who  is  building  the  private 
residence  to  compel  his  employees  to  also  violate  the  rule.  The  Government's 
noninterference  is,  therefore,  aetrimental  to  us.  We  want  to  see  the  Govern- 
ment, instead  of  lagging  behind  in  these  reforms,  to  be  rather  a  little  ahead.  We 
feel  that  legislation  is  necessary  for  that  reason.  We  do  not  ask  for  legi^tion  in 
the  wav  a  child  would  ask  for  a  baseball  from  its  father,  looking  up  to  it  as  a 
charitable  act,  something  in  the  way  of  condescension.  We  feel  that  we  can 
attend  to  our  affairs  in  a  general  way,  and  we  feel  that  we  should  not  have  the 
opposition  of  the  government,  whether  municipal,  State,  or  Federal,  in  carrying 
them  out. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  It  is  not  that  the  State  officials  back  him  up, 
but  that  they  do  not  interfere? — ^A.  That  is  the  same  thing  stated  in  another  way. 
Why  should  you,  if  you  were  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  say  that  men  employed 
on  tne  building  of  a  new  White  House  for  Washington — they  need  it  bad  enough — 
should  work,  in  compliance  with  the  law,  8  hours  i)er  day  upon  the  lot  where  the 
new  White  House  was  bein^  built,  whereas,  if  a  man  contracted  to  cut  the  stone 
in  some  other  part  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  across  the  Maryland  line,  he 
could  employ  men  9  hours  per  day,  and  there  should  be  no  interference?  Is  it 
fair?    Is  it  a  reasonable  course  to  pursue? 

Q.  Is  not  the  law  at  fault,  and  not  the  officials? — A.  I  am  not  interfering  with 
the  officials;  1  am  speaking  about  the  principle  involved.  We  do  not  look  for  it 
as  a  paternal  action;  we  expect  it  as  a  right,  as  plain  justice. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  only  legislation  that  trade  unions 
have  ever  clamored  for  is  the  definition  of  their  rights,  and  that  they  depend  upon 
their  unions  to  enforce  those  rights  mainly? — A.  That  is  the  fact,  mainly;  out 
outside  of  that,  it  is  a  humiliating  thing  for  a  mechanic  or  a  laborer,  employed 
in  one  branch  of  the  business  at  $3  or  $4  for  an  8-hour  day  upon  a  residence  to 
be  required  to  work  9  hours  on  a  Government  building  of  more  or  less  magnitude 
for  $2.75  or  $3.  It  is  an  unfair  position  for  the  Government  to  assume.  Even  if 
there  is  an  imperfection  in  the  law,  the  influence  of  the  Government  should  be  in 
the  direction  of  having  at  least  the  same  conditions  apply  to  its  work  that  apply 
to  work  of  a  private  nature. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.  )  Should  not  the  law  be  amended  so  as  to  apply 
to  subcontractors  and  all  persons  who  do  any  work  connected  with  the  Govern- 
ment, so  that  no  one  shall  be  required  to  work  more  than  8  hours? — A.  We  had 
that  in  the  law.  That  was  one  of  the  principal  features  in  the  bill  that  was 
before  the  last  Congress.    The  commission,  in  my  estimation,  can  do  a  great  deal 
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of  good  after  it  has  taken  the  evidence  it  believes  necessary  in  making  strong  rec- 
ommendations along  these  lines,  not  only  to  the  Federal  Government,  but  to  State 
governments.  The  evidence  that  will  come  into  your  x)osse88ion  will  be  of  a 
natnre  that  has  never  been  taken.  It  will  be  from  the  people  directly  concerned. 
It  will  not  be  gathered  from  rei)orts  that  may  have  been  imperf ectlv  collected 
the  first  time  as,  in  too  many  instances,  statistics  are.  It  is  no  fanlt  of  the  statisti- 
cians of  the  country,  but  usually  the  imperfect  methods  they  have  of  collecting 
the  information  interfei'e  with  its  being  fair  after  collected,  and  I  feel  that  the 
method  the  commission  has  taken  in  getting  its  evidence,  and  that  the  good  that 
will  result  from  its  recommendations,  will  go  a  long  way  toward  the  enacting  of 
their  decisions  into  law,  not  only  by  the  Federal  Government,  but  by  the  State 
legislatures.  The  fact  that  the  decisions  come  from  such  an  authority,  collected 
in  the  manner  you  have  decided  to  follow,  will  be  evidence  that  the  subject-mat- 
ter of  your  recommendations  is  first  class. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Do  you  believe  it  will  be  a  great  benefit  to  labor,  even  if 
there  should  be  no  legislative  action  as  the  result  of  the  recommendations  of  this 
commission,  in  that  you  have  had  a  hearing  before  a  commission  that  will  lay 
the  matter  before  Congress  and  before  the  entire  people  of  the  country? — ^A. 
Something  will  be  gained  by  having  the  matter  collected  and  made  known  that 
way;  but  if  there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  legislation  coming  from  the  commis- 
sion's recommendations,  it  will  be  a  great  disapxx)intment  to  the  working  people; 
it  will  be  taken  as  meaning  that  the  commission  was  the  fulfillment  of  some  form 
of  fod;  it  will  be  taken  something  like  the  arbitration  board  in  New  York  State, 
the  machinery  for  which  is  pretty  fair,  although  the  provisions  carrying  out  the 
conclusions  are  very  poor.  The  arbitration  board  in  New  York  State  has  the 
power  to  show  to  the  legislature  the  evidence  in  a  labor  dispute,  but  the  fact  that 
the  legi^ture  has  not  given  the  same  consideration  to  its  recommendations  as  it 
has  to  some  other  things  has  made  it  appear  to  a  great  many  working  x)eople  that 
the  State  board  is  more  or  less  of  an  ornament.  1  would  be  sorry  if  the  Industrial 
Commission  were  placed  in  that  position.  If  there  are  no  practical,  tangible 
results  in  the  way  of  recommendations  of  the  commission  being  enacted  into  law, 
it  will  look  to  the  working  people  as  if  Confess  did  not  enter  into  it  with  solid 
intentions;  that  tiiey  entered  into  the  formanon  of  the  Industrial  Commission  to 
satisfy  certain  interests  that  desired  to  have  their  grievances  aired,  and  having 
satisfied  them,  p^formed  their  part.  That  is  said  to  you  in  all  earnestness  and 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  I  Know  that  is  the  feeling  of  the  men  throughout 
the  country;  that  it  is  expected  not  only  that  fair  recommendations  be  made,  but 
we  will  be  disappointed  if  the  State  legislatures  and  the  Federal  Ghovemment  do 
not  take  them  into  consideration  and  enact  laws  accordingly. 

Q.  I  know  you  will  be  reasonable  about  it,  and  everybody  else  who  has  appeared 
before  the  commission,  but  is  there  not  a  likelihood  tuBt  there  will  be  more 
expected  from  this  commission  than  can  xx)ssibly  be  performed?  For  instance, 
we  have  received  from  one  organization  in  this  country  a  great  many  communi- 
cations. It  represents  the  lowest  grade  of  railroad  workers  of  the  country — ^the 
trackmen.  We  have  received  dozens  of  communications  from  them  in  which 
there  is  expressed  almost  invariably  the  idea  that  this  commission  can  reach  out 
and  ameliorate  their  conditions,  get  shorter  hours  for  them,  higher  wages,  and 
better  conditions  generally.  It  is  evident  to  my  mind  that  they  expect  them  as 
the  direct  result  of  the  work  of  this  commission.  You  know  that  this  commission 
can  not  do  much  in  the  line  of  legislation. — ^A.  A  few  years  ago  I  would  have 
answered  that  question  another  way.  At  the  present  time,  I  do  not  expect  there 
is  any  such  feeun^  on  the  part  of  the  organized  workers  of  the  country.  There 
is  not  a  more  patient  and  long-suffering  class  of  people  in  the  world  than  the 
organized  workers  of  the  United  States.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  year 
after  year  they  have  complaisantly  watched  Congress  turn  down  the  8-hour-day 
bill .  In  some  instances  there  have  been  from  five  to  twenty  labor  bills  introduced 
in  Congress,  few  of  which  have  been  passed.  I  do  not  say  Congress  has  not  been 
considering  labor  bills.  I  assert  the  fact  that  although  in  some  Congresses  five 
to  twenty  labor  bills  were  introduced  that  were  not  passed,  labor  people  have  not 
claimed  that  Congress  was  not  a  useful  part  of  the  Government.  They  are 
becoming  more  intelligent;  they  are  readers  and  thinkers  and  know  that,  at  the 
present  time,  great  results  can  not  come  immediately  from  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission, because,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  commission's  work  is  experimental;  con- 
sequently it  will  take  time  before  Congress  is  aware  of  the  recommendations  that 
the  commission  may  make,  and  it  will  be  some  time  thereafter  until  the  effect  of 
the  legislation  can  be  felt.  You  will  find  that  among  the  people  of  the  country 
the  most  patient  to  look  upon  your  decisions,  or  those  who  i)erhaps  will  expect  the 
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least  upon  short  notice,  will  be  the  members  of  organized  labor.  It  will  be  others 
ontside  of  organized  labor  who  will  be  less  patient.  When  it  is  apparent  that  an 
effort  is  being  made  in  the  right  direction,  and  that  the  wrongs  that  we  complain 
of  are  being  hit  at,  that  the  industrial  Commission  prox>ose8.in  a  practical  way 
to  offer  remedies,  you  will  find  our  people  to  be  about  the  most  patient  that  you 
ever  read  about.  Hence,  I  do  not  expect  that  they  will  be  discouraged  because 
of  your  not  being  able  to  produce  immediate  results. 

District  op  Columbia,  City  of  Washington: 

1  swear  that  the  statements  made  by  me  of  iny  own  knowledge  in  the  foregoing 
report  of  my  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission  are  true,  and  that  all 
other  statements  I  believe  to  be  true. 

James  Duncan. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  17th  day  of  October,  1899. 

Fred.  W.  Moore. 


Washington,  D.  C,  April  7, 1S99. 

TE8TIM0ST  OP  MISS  CLAEE  DE  O&APPEH&IEB, 

United  States  Department  of  Labor^  Washington,  D,  C. 

The  commission  met  at  10.80  a.  m.,  Vice-Chainnan  Phillips  presiding.  Miss 
Clare  de  Graffenried^  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  appeared  at  2.15 
p.  m.,  and  testified  particularly  concerning  the  employment  of  women  and 
children. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  have  been  connected  with  the  Department  of  Labor 
how  long? — ^A.  Very  nearly  13  years. 

Q.  And  you  have  investigated  for  your  Department  the  condition  of  women 
workers  or  the  employment  of  women  throughout  the  United  States  pretty  gener- 
ally?— A.  Throughout  the  Eastern,  Middle,  Southern,  and  some  of  the  Western 
States,  but  not  beyond  Colorado. 

<^.  Have  you  also  looked  somewhat  into  the  sweat  shops  and  slums? — ^A.  Neces- 
sarily; I  have  canvassed  many  slums  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  for  the  express 
purpose  of  estimating  the  xx)pulation  of  the  slums  for  one  or  the  rexx)rts  of  the 
Department  then  in  course  of  preparation. 

Q.  You  examined  also  the  conditions  in  textile  manufactures? — ^A.  In  connec- 
tion with  other  work;  not  esx>ecially  in  textiles,  but  in  all  occupations  in  which 
women  were  generallv  shown  to  be  employed  by  the  census  of  1880.  The  idea  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Labor  was  to  make  a  rexx)rt  which  would  determine  whether 
women  had  advanced  in  the  new  occupations.  He  furnished  the  a^nts  connected 
with  that  investigation  with  leaves  from  the  census  of  1880,  giving  the  occupa- 
tions in  which  women  were  engaged.  We  found  that  census  misleading  in  some 
respects,  because  many  of  the  industries  in  which  women  were  employed  had  now 
enlarged.  The  census  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ,  for  instance,  re];)orted  1 ,000  saleswomen 
emploved,  whereas  ^  years  later  we  found  800  in  one  single  establishment  in 
Brooklyn.  Those  census  leaves,  however,  were  the  basis  of  our  investi^tion. 
We  were  directed  to  report,  if  possible,  about  10  per  cent  of  the  employees  in  any 
one  occupation,  and  try  to  interview  those  women  personally.  They  answered  a 
schedule  of  questions  which  were  designed  to  throw  light  uxx)n  the  condition  of 
women  working  in  that  occupation  and  also  upon  their  home  conditions,  their 
age,  the  time  at  which  they  began  work,  whether  or  not  they  had  been  previously 
engaged  in  the  same  occupation,  what  was  its  effect  on  their  health,  their  earn- 
ings, their  working  hours,  the  loss  of  time  in  the  year  from  sickness  and  other 
causes;  whether  the  women  had  persons  dependent  upon  them,  and  if  so,  how 
many;  whether  or  not  they  saved  money;  whether  they  lived  at  home  or  boarde<l. 
In  all  there  were  about  45  questions,  which  covered  the  whole  situation  of  women 
employed  at  manual  work.  In  the  course  of  that  investigation  we  had  to  visit 
large  numbers  of  cotton  mills,  textile  factories  of  all  sorts,  ropewalks,  and  mis- 
cellaneous establishments. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Have  the  results  of  your  inquiries  been  incorporated  in 
a  report? — A.  Yes;  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  and 
the  results  show  that  women  are  actively  engaged  in  over  324  different  lines  of 
industry. 

Q.  Other  than  household? — A.  Other  than  personal  service.  Since  that  report 
was  published,  in  1889,  women  have  advanced  into  many  more  employments,  and 
the  number  of  occupations  in  which  women  are  now  engaged  is  nearly  double 
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the  number  in  which  they  were  then  employed.    I  shonld  say  they  now  carry  on 
about  500  distinct  occupations. 

Q.  What  is  the  chief  occux>ation  next  to  personal  service? — ^A.  Agriculture  and 
manufactures,  no  doubt;  but  I  have  not  the  figures  at  my  command.  For  that 
we  must  depend  on  the  next  census.  Women  are  very  largely  en^ged  in  the 
textile  industry,  and  of  late  years  their  advance  in  commercial  life  has  been 
remarkable. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  I  suppose  you  found  conditions  varying  very  much  in  dif- 
ferent localities;  that  is,  in  cities  or  in  the  country,  particularly  in  textile  cen- 
ters?— A.  Very  greatly;  not  only  in  textile,  but  in  all  other  occupations.  The 
problems  connected  with  wprkers  in  larg:e  cities  are  many.  The  value  of  the  land 
makes  rents  high.  The  crowding  of  buildings  together  diminishes  the  supply  of 
light  and  prevents  good  ventilation.  Women  may  earn  higer  pay  in  a  large  city, 
but  so  far  as  their  surroundings  and  the  decencies  of  life  are  concerned,  many 
would  be  far  better  off  in  the  smaller  towns. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Are  the  wa^es  of  females  higher  in  cities  than  in  rural 
districts?— A.  Decidedly  so;  butlivingbeingdearerit  is  questionable  whether  the 
amount  of  wages  makes  these  women  any  better  off  than  workers  in  a  small  place. 
In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  are  a  large  number  engaged  in  cloak  making;  intelligent  young 
women,  earning  what  in  New  York  (except  in  sweat  shops)  might  be  considered 
small  wages.  But  I  observed  that  the  lunches  they  were  eating  were  well  cooked, 
well  prepared,  cleanly,  in  every  way  excellent  food,  showing  their  home  condi- 
tions in  Cleveland  to  be  good.  Those  young  women  •probably  earned  barely  one- 
half  of  what  the  women  in  similar  lines  of  work  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Boston  would  earn;  but  their  home  surroundings  were  vastly  better.  Their 
standards  were  higher. 

Q.  What  do  you  find  to  be  the  condition  of  female  workers  in  the  New  England 
textile  mills?— A.  It  varies  very  greatly  with  the  localities,  the  character  of  the 
immigration,  and  with  the  employer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  And  with  the  tenements,  I  s;uppose? — A.  Yes;  the  tenement 
sy^m  has  a  decided  influence  upon  it.  I  do  not  know  any  occupation  so  much 
aiffected  by  the  status  of  the  tenement  houses  as  the  textile  industry  of  New 
EiUgland;  nor  do  I  know  any  part  of  the  country  where  there  are  at  once  such 
good  and  such  bad  conditions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Mill  conditions?— A.  Not  the  mills  so  much, but  the  tene- 
ment conditions. 

Q.  For  which  mill  owners  are  responsible? — A.  Partly.  The  new  Fall  River 
mills  are  among  the  very  best. 

Q.  From  a  sanitary  point  of  view? — ^A.  Yes,  and  from  other  xx)ints  of  view — 
ventilation,  attention  to  comfort,  safeguarding  machines,  etc. 

Q.  There  are  no  tenements  in  Fall  Kiver? — A.  Unless  they  have  disappeared  in 
the  last  two  years,  there  are  a  great  many. 

Q.  I  thought  as  a  rule  in  Fall  River  the  houses  were  owned  by  other  people 
than  mill  owners.— A.  On  the  contrary.  Fall  River  is  notoriously  a  tenement  cen- 
ter. In  fact,  nearly  every  corporation  there  owns  tenements  in  connection  with 
the  mills.  The  kind  of  tenements  erected  was  influenced  by  the  fact  that  during 
the  civil  war  and  for  some  years  after  there  was  great  demand  for  the  product  of  all 
textile  manufactures.  Employers  were  obliged  to  import  from  Canada  and  else- 
where a  large  number  of  employees.  There  was  no  suitable  place  to  house  these 
people.  Land  was  cheap  at  that  time;  Fall  River  was  a  small  town.  Almost  every 
corporation  built  tenements  to  accommodate  its  operatives.  The  tenements  went 
up  m  a  hurry;  they  were  put  up  without  much  consideration  for  the  comforts  of  life. 
lliey  were  really  little  better  than  barracks,  and  as  they  still  exist  the  tenement 
problem  in  Fall  River  is  a  very  serious  one.  The  corporations  own  this  undesir- 
able and  antiquated  property.  The  land  about  it  has  become  more  valuable;  more 
than  was  ever  dreamed  it  would  become.  The  owners  can  not  raze  these  old 
dwellings  to  the  ground.  It  ought  to  be  done.  They  can  not  repair  them  because 
it  woula  not  pay.  So  the  corporations  find  themselves  saddled  with  a  large  amount 
of  property  not  up  to  present  standards,  and  many  feel  it  severely.  1  had  a  talk 
witn  tne  agent  of  the  King  Phillip  Mills,  and  he  told  me  in  substance  what  I 
have  stated.  I  find  that  the  corporations  are  gradually  getting  rid  of  those  early 
tenements. 

Q.  Selling  them  to  outsiders? — ^A.  Partly,  and  partly  by  improving  them.  In 
an  article  I  wrote  for  The  Forum  some  time  ago  I  remarked  that  the  front  door- 
bell and  the  bay  window  had  done  more  to  increase  the  civilization  of  the  tene- 
ment dweUers  than  any  other  two  sources.  The  first  tenements  of  Fall  River 
never  had  private  entrances;  the  doors  were  open  all  daylong.  When  the  pri- 
vate individual  began  to  build  his  home,  he  had  a  doorbell  and  a  private  entrance. 
Families  may  live  above  him,  but  each  apartment  has  its  own  sepal'ate  entrance. 
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He  also  has  a  ba^  window  in  his  house  and  everything  else  has  to  be  in  keeping 
with  that  bay  window;  better  furnishings,  better  belongings  of  all  sorts.  Soon 
a  number  of  this  better  type  of  houses  sprung  up  in  FsSl  River  and  the  corpora- 
tions found  they  could  witn  ^fficulty  make  people  live  in  ramshackle  tenements. 

Q.  Was  there  any  effort  or  attempt  made  to  rorce  the  operatives  to  live  in  the 
tenements  of  the  mill? — ^A.  In  the  beginning  there  was  no  other  place  for  them 
to  live.  Employment  is  now  very  often  dependent  upon  living  in  the  corporation 
tenement  house.  That  is  to  say,  an  agent  will  not  leave  a  tenement  empty  when 
he  can  fill  it  by  stipulating  that  employees  must  live  in  the  company  nouses. 
Many  corporation  tenements  in  Fall  River  are  now  desirable  and  convenient.  In 
other  New  England  towns  there  are  model  tenements.  At  Lowell,  Mass.,  the 
corporations  all  own  tenements  of  an  exceptional  character.  The  operatives, 
however,  have  full  liberty  for  private  initiative  in  building,  and  real  estate 
investors  have  put  up  houses  for  the  factory  i)eople  not  so  good  in  the  main  as 
those  furnished  by  the  company.  The  corporation  dwellings  rent  for  less  than 
dwellings  owned  by  outsiders.  The  Amoskeag  corporation  and  many  others  in 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  own  excellent  tenement  houses,  and  they  have  been  adding 
model  blocks,  constructed  with  all  the  improved  sanitary  arrangements;  but  the 
corporations  can  not  house  more  than  50  per  cent  of  their  employees.  The  others 
live  where  they  can.  The  Amoskeag  i)eople  have  wisel>[  adopted  the  plan  of  sell- 
ing off  land  to  their  employees  to  build  on,  inserting  in  the  contract  a  clause 
against  overcrowding.  The  tendency  of  immigrants  who  buy  limd  is  often  to 
crowd  it  with  rear  dwelUngB  and  dwellings  back  of  these,  bringing  about  in  a 
few  years  dangerous  congestion  of  the  population.  This  condition,  in  fact,  exists 
in  many  New  England  towns.  To  avoid  it  the  corporations  ought  always  to 
insert  a  clause  that  no  rear  buildings  shall  be  erected  on  the  land  they  sell.  This 
precaution  is  very  important. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smtth.)  You  found  the  conditions  worse  in  Fall  River  than  in  any 
other  city? — ^A.  Worse  in  the  tenements.  But,  as  I  remarked,  the  corporations 
are  improving  their  own  tenements  necessarily,  for  they  find  they  can  not  com- 
pete with  the  reiQ-estate  investors  and  with  the  workmen  who  build  homes  for 
themselves  unless  they  improve  their  tenements.  Corporations  that  are  building 
new  tenements  are  building  along  the  best  lines;  steady  improvement.  I  was 
very  much  impressed  with  the  bad  tenement  conditions  when  I  first  went  to  Fall 
River  in  1889  and  1890.  When  I  returned  in  4  or  5  years  afterwards  I  found  con- 
ditions improved.  I  have  been  there  since,  not  for  any  length  of  time.  I  once 
spent  3  months  in  Fall  River  collecting  statistics  about  the  cost  of  living  for  cot- 
ton operatives. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Was  there  perfect  freedom  on  the  part  of 
the  employee  to  rent  from  whom  he  pleased? — A.  Certainly  there  was,  for,  as  I 
pointed  out,  half  the  operatives  live  in  outside  homes.  Of  course,  however,  a 
certain  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  workman  to  go  and  live  in  the  com- 
pany tenements;  but  the  company  can  not  make  him  do  so  unless  its  dwellings 
are  desirable. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  pressure? — ^A.  A  man  who  represents  the  cor- 
poration in  renting  says:  If  you  want  work  you  must  come  and  live  in  one  of 
our  vacant  tenements.  When  no  tenements  are  vacant  the  applicant  lives  where 
he  pleases.    Often  no  questions  are  asked  by  the  agent. 

Q.  Is  there  perfect  freedom  to  rent,  abridged  by  no  pressure  whatever? — ^A.  I 
do  not  think  it  can  be  considered  abridged.  In  many  cases  the  newcomer  is 
strange  to  that  locality  and  ^lad  to  find  refuse  in  the  company  houses.  The 
immigrant  from  Canada,  for  instance,  with  children  ranging  from  2  to  21  vears 
of  age,  drifts  naturally  to  the  tenement.  He  stays  there  until  he  gets  a  little 
wiser.  Then,  finding  that  other  people  are  living  in  better  homes,  he  moves 
away.  That  very  same  class  of  immigrant,  who  first  arrived  with  only  a  stove,  a 
mattress,  and  a  table,  bare  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  is  now  a  prop- 
erty owner,  and  frequently  lives  better  than  many  of  the  Irish- Americans  and 
English,  who  were  at  one  time  the  only  operatives  employed. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  find  any  cases  where  employment  was  con- 
ditioned on  the  occupancy  of  the  tenement  nouses? — A.  I  have  found  it  in  a  few 
cases. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  employee  who  would  rent  from  the  company  would  be 
preferred? — ^A.  Would  be  preferred  where  there  are  vacant  tenements. 

Q.  But  no  constraint? — ^A.  No  constraint. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  You  think  it  a  good  plan  for  the  corporations  to  leave  the 
employee  entirely  free  in  that  resi)ect? — A.  I  do,  decidedly. 

Q.  Will  they  sell  them  land  upon  which  to  build  houses? — ^A.  Yes;  and  many 
corporations  encourage  the  ownership  of  homes. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Is  it  not  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  in  New  Eng- 
land that  they  are  growing  away  from  the  tenement  system?— A.  As  a  rule  m 
New  England  the  tenement  are  ffood;  so  good ,  that  some  places  are  not  growing 
away  from  the  system,  but  extending  it. 

Q.  In  the  large  textile  manufacturing  cities  is  the  tenement  system  disappear- 
ing?— A.  Not  at  all.  The  corporations  are  investing  in  new  model  dwellings  for 
workingmen,  which  are  an  object  lesson.  In  Lawrence  and  New  Bedford.  Mass. , 
in  Nashua,  N.  H.,  and  in  Cumberland  Mills,  Maine,  that  is  true.  In  speaking  of 
tenements  I  am  designating  a  certain  kind  of  buildings,  that  is,  a  **  block '*  hold- 
ing from  3  to  50  families.  What  they  call  a  "block "is  a  single  building,  or 
group  of  buildings,  that  contains  tenements  arranged  in  suites  of  from  2  to  6 
rooms,  each  suite  occupied  by  one  or  more  families. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  If  corx>oration8  build  residences  for  indi- 
viduals, you  do  not  designate  them  as  tenements? — ^A.  They  are  sometimes  called 
tenements,  because  they  belong  to  the  company,  but  they  are  not.  The  word 
t-enement  is  generally  applied  to  the  suite  of  rooms,  or  the  single  room,  occupied 
by  one  family,  in  a  building  containing  three  or  more  such  suites. 

Q.  If  the  different  corporations  rent  residences  on  the  same  terms  as  other 
people  and  in  competition  with  them,  the  employee  having  perfect  freedom  of 
location,  and  build  tenements  specifically  for  the  occupancy  of  employees,  and 
buildings  probably  no  better  than  others,  would  it  not  be  natural  that  there  should 
be  some  constraint  exercised  in  making  employees  rent  them? — ^A.  Pteference  is 
exercised.  I  was  about  to  say  just  now  that  many  New  England  corporations 
make  the  occupancy  of  the  tenement  a  sort  of  premium  upon  length  and  character 
of  service. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  That  is  the  improved  dwellings? — ^A.  Yes;  occupancy  of 
the  improved  dwellings. 

Q.  Their  character  is  more  desirable? — A.  Yes;  and  they  are  often  cheaper. 
Some  corporations  do  not  pay  as  large  wages  as  others,  the  mfference  being  made 
np  by  furnishing  the  operatives  more  desirable  homes.  For  instance,  the  Lowell 
manufacturers  claim  that  though  their  wages  are  a  little  lower  than  the  wages  in 
Fall  River,  the  difference  is  more  than  made  up  by  the  fact  that  in  Lowefl  cor- 
porations ^ve  the  operators  so  much  better  homes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Has  the  result,  according  to  your  observa- 
tion, been  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  corporation  to  see  that  their  employees 
occupy  good  hygienic  homesr— A.  That  is  one  result  of  the  patriarchal  conditions 
formerly  existing  in  Lowell.  The  mills  grew  up  with  tne  growth  of  the  city 
itself.  The  corjwrations  at  first  were  almost  patriarchal  in  their  character;  they 
had  constant  oversight  of  their  native  operatives.  The  mill  girls  from  the  farms 
were  carefully  looked  after.  If  they  dia  not  go  to  church  on  Sunday,  they  were 
asked  why;  and  if  sick  a  physician  was  sent  to  attend  them.  This  unusual 
interest  in  the  employees  lasted  up  to  about  1847.  Then  the  famine  in  Ireland 
sent  over  to  this  country  a  large  contingent  of  immigrants,  and  from  that  day 
certain  changes  came  about  in  mill  towns.  Enmloyers  were  no  longer  account- 
able for  their  foreign  employees.  Economic  conditions  in  other  countries  brought 
new  relations  into  our  industrial  life. 

Q.  Supposing  that  the  immigrants  had  not  come? — A.  I  do  not  know  what 
would  have  happened.  I  think  that  we  should  have  continued  employing  native 
workers.    Witn  immigration,  patriarchal  conditions  disappear. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Would  you  describe  the  living  conditions  of  the  fac- 
tory people  in  New  England — ^their  nomes,  the  amount  of  space  occupied  in  their 
rooms,  and,  in  fact,  the  general  standard  of  living  at  the  present  time? — A.  It 
varies  among  mill  operatives  just  as  much  as  the  general  standard  of  living  varies 
in  Washington  CJity.  Some  occupy  a  little  cottage  of  5  or  6  rooms,  for  which 
they  pay  from  $4  to  $12  per  month.  They  have  a  parlor  very  well  furnished,  a 
piano,  carpets  on  the  floors,  white  tablecloth,  good  table  furnishings,  and  even 
refinements.  They  have  books.  The  younger  children,  as  a  rule,  go  to  school 
until  they  are  14  or  15  years  old.  The  family — usually  the  younger  members — 
attend  church,  but  not  always;  because  I  do  not  find  churches  are  in  very  close 
relation  with  the  workingman,  I  re^t  to  say. 

Q.  Are  the  workmen  in  close  relation  to  the  churches? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  which 
is  in  fault,  but  the  fact  remains  that  not  as  many  go  to  church  as  you  would  nat- 
urally suppose  in  the  large  textile  communities.  Among  the  typical  high-class 
operative,  the  man  would  probably  belong  to  a  labor  organization;  he  might 
belong  to  a  club  or  two,  and  some  of  the  family  would  go  to  Sunday  school. 
Such  a  man  might  earn  from  $9  to  |15  a  week.  He  might  earn  $6  as  a  waste  car- 
rier or  a  yam  carrier.  In  the  picker  room  he  would  earn  from  80  cents  to  $1.10; 
as  a  miUe  spinner,  from  $1.30  to  $2.    He  might  spend  a  third  of  his  wages,  or 
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eyen  a  half,  in  the  mm  shop,  and  then  conditions  wonld  be  very  hard,  no  matter 
whether  his  wife  stayed  at  nome  or  whether  she  worked.  Supposing  he  does  not 
spend  his  wages  for  liquor,  but  applies  them  all  to  the  best  uses,  if  lie  has  seven 
or  eight  children  his  home  conditions  are  very  difficult,  and  the  struggle  becomes 
harder  and  harder,  especially  if  the  children  are  too  young  to  work.  1  find  many 
cases  of  that  kind,  where  the  children  have  come  rapidly,  and  the  whole  family  is 
dependent  at  first  entirely  upon  the  father.  Soon  the  mother  realizes  that  she 
must  add  something  to  the  family  income.  Her  eoing  into  the  mill  to  work  is 
often  the  result  of  a  death  in  the  household.  She  wants  to  pay  the  funeral 
expenses,  but  finding  she  can  add  to  the  Income  of  the  family,  she  stays  in  the 

Q.  (By  Mr. North.)  Would  it  be  proper  to  exclude  her  by  the  law?— A.  I  do 
not  think  it  would,  but  it  would  be  proper  to  make  certain  regulations  which 
would  render  labor  for  married  women  and  mothers  more  fayoraole. 

Q.  Do  they  not  now  exist? — A.  In  yery  few  States. 

Q.  Will  you  enumerate  some  of  the  regulations? — A.  A  law  forbidding  married 
women  to  work  just  before  and  after  childbirth.  Abroad  there  are  such  laws; 
and  the  woman  also  receiyes  wages  for  a  certain  number  of  weeks,  though  not  at 
work. 

Q.  Is  there  a  law  of  that  description  in  this  country f— A.  No;  so  far  as  I  am 
aware.  I  am  not  a  factory  inspector,  and  I  am  not  so  well  informed  about  factory 
laws  as  those  who  make  a  business  of  factory  inspection.  What  I  know  is  the 
result  of  incidental  obseryation. 

Q.  Mrs.  Ames  has  stated  before  the  commission  regarding  sanitary  and  other 
laws  that  Massachusetts  is  about  perfect. — ^A.  I  do  not  regard  the  Massachusetts 
laws  as  perfect,  but  I  think  they  are  better  than  those  of  any  other  State  in 
America.    They  are  not  perfect. 

Q.  Would  you  enumerate  the  points  in  which  they  can  be  improved?— A.  Pres- 
sure is  being  brought  to  bear  to  shorten  the  hours  for  mercantile  establishments; 
to  secure  medical  inspection  of  children  in  mills,  and  keep  out  the  weak  and 
defective  children  not  strong  enough  to  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  the  standard  of  living  among  these  people?— 
A.  The  lowest  standard  is  found  among  the  men  who  form  the  most  burdened 
part  of  every  community — ^the  man  with  a  large  family  whose  children  are  not 
able  to  work.  He  may  live  in  one  room  or  he  may  live  m  two  rooms,  but  seldom 
more  than  two;  one  is  called  the  front  room — ^they  have  a  bed  in  it — and  the  other 
is  the  kitchen  and  workroom. 

Q-  Has  it  been  your  obervation  that  the  higher- waged  employees  use  intoxicat- 
ing liquor  more  than  the  lower- waged?—  A.  It  has  been  my  observation  that  there 
is  less  resort  to  liquor  among  the  men  with  shorter  working  hours  and  better  pay 
than  among  the  men  with  longer  working  hours,  who  are  exhausted  by  tneir 
work  and  by  bad  air  and  overheated  rooms. 

Q.  That  is,  it  is  rather  the  natural  exhaustion  of  their  work  than  merely  creating 
an  appetite? — ^A.  Far  more,  I  think.  If  working  conditions  and  home  conditions 
and  their  food  were  better,  there  would  be  less  inclination  to  drink.  Their  food 
is  not  only  scant,  but  not  as  nourishing  as  it  should  be.  It  is  often  badly  cooked 
and  poor  in  quality,  especially  where  the  mother  works.  She  has  not  time  to  pre- 
pare the  food  properly;  the  family  is  not  nourished.  They  might  say  they  bad 
plenty  to  eat,  but  it  is  not  the  light  kind  of  food. 

Q.  As  far  as  your  observation  has  gone,  what  proportion  does  this  lower  class 
of  wage  labor  bear  to  the  better-paid  class? — ^A.  That  is  a  very  difficult  question. 
My  observation  is  that  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  population  would  be  in  what  I  call 
the  lowest-paid  class.  They  suffer  without  really  starving.  They  are  suffering 
from  slow  inanition.  It  is  lack  of  nourishment.  They  are  not  efficient  because 
they  are  not  properly  fed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Is  the  ox)eratiye  in  the  New  England  mills  retrograding, 
on  the  whole? — ^A.  On  the  contrary  he  is  improving,  within  the  last  10  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Does  that  come  through  higher  wages? — ^A.  Better 
standards  of  living.  The  people  who  are  now  coming  over  are  many  of  them  from 
the  agricultural  districts  of  Europe,  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  from 
places  that  have  no  schools.  We  are  giving  them  work  with  wages,  and  we  are 
educating  their  children.  We  are  assimilating  this  mixed  population  from  over 
the  seas,  and  Americanizing  them. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  native 
of  New  England  has  nearly  passed  out  of  the  mills? — A.  Very  largely,  except 
from  the  higher  positions,  as  foremen  and  superintendents.  In  Maine  I  found 
more  native  New  Englanders  employed  in  the  mills  than  anywhere  else  in  that 
group  of  States. 

Q.  As  a  rulOf  what  per  cent  are  immigrants  and  what  per  cent  natives? — A. 
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Two-thirds  ixmnigranis.  The  character  of  the  New  England  mannf  actnring  towns 
is  now  almost  foreign. 

Q.  When  these  immigrants  come  here,  as  a  rale  are  they  above  or  below  the 
standard  of  the  American  operative? — A.  Far  below. 

Q.  The  inflnences  that  snrronnd  the  New  England  factory  advance  the  way  of 
Irvmg  as  to  that  class?— A.  I  said  so  just  now.  We  are  assimilating  and  improv- 
ing the  factory  popnlation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  I  wonld  like  to  have  yon  enumerate  the  defects  that  exist 
in  the  Massachusetts  law. — A.  Not  so  much  defects  which  eiist,  as  omissions. 
Many  things  mi^ht  be  added  to  the  Massachusetts  law. 

Q.  In  what  direction  can  the  law  be  improved?— A.  The  Massachusetts  labor 
laws  do  not  limit  the  hours  of  work  of  men.  They  limit  only  those  of  women 
and  minors.  The  provision  ap;ainst  overtime  is  not  sweeping  enough,  and  large 
corporations  ignore  the  provision,  preferring  to  pav  a  mie,  if  necessary,  rather 
than  fall  behind  their  orders  for  goods.  As  I  said  before,  the  present  law  includes 
no  regulations  concerning  hard  labor  tor  women  before  and  too  soon  after  child- 
birth. Ck>nsequently  the  offspring  of  such  women  suffer,  and  the  women  them- 
selves soon  break  down  physically.  Many  of  the  clauses  of  the  British  truck  and 
other  acts  also  might  with  advantage  be  applied  in  Massachusetts. 

Q.  The  truck  law  exists  in  Massachusetts?— A.  A  law  against  truck  stores  only. 
The  British  law  is  entirely  different  and  covers  many  points  concerning  home 
-work,  licenses,  overtime,  sanitation,  fines,  penalties,  etc.  Many  of  its  provisions 
could  well  be  ingrafted  on  the  Massachusetts  law.  It  is  worth  your  while  to 
compare  the  Maeeachusetts  factory  laws,  as  they  exist,  with  the  latest  British 
factory  acts. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  in  that  line?— A.  Those  are  the  principal 
changes  that  I  should  recommend.  Suggestions  in  favor  of  shorter  hours  are 
always  in  order,  but  the  practice  of  shortening  hours  must  come  more  from  vol- 
untary sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  whole  community  than  from  legislation.  I 
do  not  believe  in  anything  compulsory,  when  we  can  get  the  same  results  volun- 
tarily. If  public  sentiment  d^ands  shorter  hours,  shorter  hours  will  surely 
come,  whether  you  have  a  law  to  that  effect  or  not.  The  working  people  tibem- 
selves  often  oppose  shorter  hours,  because  they  can  not  see  that  they  are  going  to 
be  b^iefited  by  what  seems  to  involve  lower  pay.  They  do  not  know  that  shorter 
hours  really  bring  higher  pay,  because  they  enable  one  to  do  better  work.  When 
the  sentiment  of  the  whole  community  is  in  favor  of  shorter  hours  they  will  come, 
whetiier  the  law  requires  them  or  not.  English  factory  hours  are  considerably 
shorter  than  those  prevailing  here,  except  in  New  Jersey.  In  many  trades  of  Eng- 
land they  are  only  48.  The  New  Jersey  working-dav  is  55  hours  a  week,  but  the 
constitutionality  of  the  law  was  questioned  and  the  law  is  not  enforced.  In 
England  the  legal  time  in  textile  manufactures  is  66  hours.  In  some  occupations  in 
England  the  hours  are  only  48  a  week.  In  others  the  workinK  time  remains  much 
longer  than  in  this  country.  Shop  assistants,  for  instance,  what  we  caU  clerks  in 
stores,  work  often  84  hours  a  week,  but  they  have  time  for  breakfast  and  luncheon ; 
then  they  have  tea  in  the  afternoon,  about  4  o^clock,  and  that  shortens  the  hours. 
The  hours  of  laundry  women  and  bake-shop  and  bar  girls  are  very  much  longer 
than  in  this  country.  A  movement  is  on  foot  to  secure  a  shorter  working-day  for 
all  these  toilers. 

Q.  How  do  the  factory  hours  for  women  compare  with  the  hours  of  employment 
of  women  in  stores  in  citiso  and  villages? — ^A.  In  Massachusetts  factories  the 
hours  are  shorter  by  2  a  week  than  those  in  stores.  The  Massachusetts  law  limits 
hours  in  mercantile  establishments  to  60  a  week,  in  factories  to  58.  An  effort  is 
being  made  to  secure  the  58-hour  week  for  shopgirls.  A  recent  investigation  of 
great  value  has  just  been  completed  m  Boston  by  the  Consumers'  League,  with  a 
view  to  regulate  the  hours  oi  work  of  bake  shop  girls,  women  in  laundries,  etc. 
While  these  girls  have  many  privileges  in  the  small  shops  and  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  city,  yet  many  of  them  average  12  hours  of  labor  a  day.  The  matter  will  be 
brought  before  the  legislature  in  the  hope  of  affording  those  in  mercantile  circles 
the  same  protection  as  the  textile  mills  enjoy.  At  present  the  laws  of  Massa- 
chusetts offer  better  inducements  for  girls  to  work  in  the  mill  than  in  the  shop. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  work  in  the  mill  on  the  whole  is  easier  than  in  the 
shop,  leaving  hours  out  of  the  case?— A.  It  depends  on  circumstances.  If  the  mill 
is  ventilated,  if  there  is  no  dust,  if  no  great  heat  is  required  in  the  processes  of 
manufacture,  the  girl  is  better  off  in  the  mill.  But  if  she  works  in  one  of  the 
older  mills  where  tnere  are  no  fans  or  dust  consumers,  and  the  process  of  manu- 
facture requires  a  high  degree  of  heat,  where  there  are  no  stools  for  her  to  sit  on, 
and  no  decent  toilet  arrangements,  she  is  better  off  in  the  shops.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  generalize  on  any  occupations,  because  there  are  so  many  exceptions. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Have  you  any  instances  showing  that  the 
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shortening  of  hours  tends  to  sobriety?— A.  I  think  yon  can  find  instances  to  that 
effect  in  sdmost  all  the  occupations  that  require  long  hours.  I  think  you  will  dis- 
cover that  the  men  who  are  employed  12, 13,  and  14  nours  do  spend  a  larger  part 
of  their  earnings  in  saloons  than  men  who  are  employed  only  9  or  10  hours  a  dav. 

Q.  That  is  the  general  impre^on.  I  only  wanted  to  know  the  factories  in  specific 
instances. — A.  I  have  been  told  that  a  certain  manufacturer  in  Maryland  marked 
the  money  which  he  gave  to  his  employees.  He  had  some  interest  in  a  saloon 
himself,  and  he  had  curiosity  to  know  how  manv  of  his  workmen  frequented  the 
liquor  shops.  He  found  that  more  men  who  worked  long  hours  sx)ent  their  money 
in  the  liquor  shops  than  those  whose  time  was  shorter.  He  got  very  little  of  the 
marked  money  back  from  employees  who  worked  short  hours;  most  of  it  came 
from  the  long-stretch  men.  My  observation  has  convinced  me  that  where  the 
hours  are  longest,  other  thin^  beinp^  equal,  the  men  are  most  addicted  to  drink. 
There  is  one  apparent  exception;  miners  work  shorter  hours,  and  yet  they  spend 
a  great  deal  of  money  on  drink;  on  the  other  hand,  the  conditions  of  their  life  ^Eure 
hard;  that  more  than  makes  up  the  difference  of  hours. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Does  not  the  nationality  enter  into  the  question  to  a 
considerable  extent? — A.  I  do  not  find  the  tendency  to  drink  any  worse  among  the 
foreign  population  than  the  native.  Some  foreigners— for  instance,  the  French 
Cancidians — are  soberer,  on  the  whole,  than  nationalities  who  have  lived  in  this 
country  for  generations. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Can  you  i)oint  out  any  specific  instances  bearing  out 
your  statement  in  regard  to  miners? — ^A.  I  was  referring  more  to  Belgium  than 
to  this  counlry.  There  intemperance  is  a  great  evil  among  the  miners.  The  con- 
ditions of  their  life  are  very  hard.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  cure  intemperance 
by  giving  the  miners  better  food.  Their  homes  are  very  xK)or.  Cooking  schools 
have  been  opened  in  the  mining  districts  with  the  view  of  giving  better  food  and 
better  nourishment,  and  the  result  has  been  that  intemperance  has  decreased 
amazingly,  in  consequence  of  improved  home  comforts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  How  do  you  find  the  conditions  in  middle  Pennsylvania, 
Marvland,  Delaware,  and  New  Jersey? — ^A.  I  have  found  the  native  population 
employed  far  more  generally  in  those  States.  Foreigners  foi^m  a  small  ner  cent 
of  the  textile  workers,  except  in  large  cities.  In  Delaware  and  Marylana  nearly 
all  the  mill  workers  are  native  bom.  The  immigrants  find  emplojrment  at  sewing^ 
shoe  and  box  making,  and  so  on. 

Q.  Do  you  think  wages  are  as  high  in  New  Jersev,  Delaware,  and  Pennsylvania 
as  elsewhere? — ^A.  In  Pennsylvania  the  wages  of  skilled  operatives  are  as  high  in 
the  textile  industry  as  they  are  anvwhere,  and  so  in  parts  of  New  Jersey.  The 
large  textile  centers,  like  Philadelphia  and  Paterson,  N.  J.,  pay  high  wap^es.  I 
know  more  about  Pennsylvania  than  about  New  Jersey.  In  the  outljdng  districts 
of  Pennsylvania  singular  conditions  exist.  For  instance,  in  the  coal  and  iron 
regions,  where  mining  and  the  iron  industry  occupy  the  people  chiefiy,  there 
were  formerly  few  occupations  in  which  women  coma  be  employed  at  all  to  any 
advantage,  but  of  late  years  many  business  men  have  taken  advantage  of  that 
fact  to  start  in  these  outlying  districts  industries  which  employ  women  and  chil- 
dren. The  wages  are  very  low,  but  the  money  made  by  the  women  and  children 
is  just  so  much  added  to  the  family  income,  and  helps  to  support  the  family  if  the 
men  are  idle.  This  explains  why  certain  industries  that  employ  women  and  chil- 
dren pay  less  in  other  parts  of  Pennsylvania  than  among  the  old  established 
industries.  The  country  establishment  thus  becomes  the  industrial  rival  of  the 
city  mill,  and  tends  to  lower  prices  in  the  trade  in  the  same  way  that  Southern 
competition  is  said  to  do.  The  Philadelphia  cotton  manufacturer  has  as  much  to 
fear  from  his  competitor  in  the  iron  re^ons  of  his  own  State  as  from  South  Car- 
olina and  Georgia.  So,  too,  a  silk  mill  m  New  Jersey  and  a  silk  mill  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  Pennsylvania  are  very  different.  At  the  latter  the  women  and  children 
are  Drought  from  their  homes  at  the  coal  mines.  A  daily  train  is  sent  ujp  into 
the  mining  regions  to  bring  down  130  or  140  children,  and  take  them  back  m  the 
evening.  All  that  those  young  persons  earn — and  it  is  very  little — ^is  so  much 
added  to  the  family  income.  It  is  like  **  pin  money."  The  children  were  much 
in  the  same  position  as  the  **  pin-money"  workers  of  large  cities,  who  are  sup- 
ported b^  the  earnings  of  the  men  of  their  family,  enabling  the  girls  to  work 
for  less  than  if  they  had  to  be  self-supporting.  These  '*  pin-money  "  wages  prevail 
in  new  establishments.  As  the  industry  becomes  fixed,  there  will  be  an  increase 
of  wages  in  that  very  locality. 

Q.  Did  you  find  the  hours  longer  in  the  Southern  mills  and  Southern  cities  than 
either  m  Pennsylvania  or  New  England? — A.  In  most  of  them;  though  I  found  in 
some  factories  in  the  South  that  public  sentiment,  without  any  local  enactments 
whatever,  had  brought  about  a  shortening  of  hours — ^notably,  for  instance,  in  Selma» 
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Ala!,  where  there  was  a  mill  nmning  10  hours,  and  there  was  no  law  to  that  effect 
in  Alabama.   I  nnderstand,  howeyer,  that  it  has  gone  back  to  12  honrs. 

Q.  (By  Repreeentative  Livingston.)  How  does  the  condition  of  the  Sonthem 
operative  compare  with  tiiat  of  the  New  England  operative? — ^A.  I  think  the  con- 
dition is  very  favorable  in  the  South.  The  operatives  are  a  different  class  of  i>eo- 
pie  altogether;  they  are  native  workers.  I  tnink  there  is  not  1  per  cent  of  immi- 
grant textile  labor  in  the  South  as  yet. 

Q.  (By  Mr. Smyth.)  More  of  that  patriarchal  feeling  down  there?— A.  A  great 
desu  more.  The  South  is  where  New  England  was  40  years  ago;  fast  coming  out 
of  that  patriarchal  condition,  however. 

Q.  ^By  Representative  Livingston.)  Are  they  entirely  content  and  as  well 
off?— A.  Judging  from  the  infreqaeiicy  of  strikes,  I  think  more  content;  because 
strikes  are  apparently  little  known  in  the  South.  On  the  other  hand,  you  must 
realize  the  fact  that  the  labor  or^^anizations  do  not  exist  in  the  South;  i)eople  are 
much  more  isolated  there  than  in  the  North;  transportation  facilities  are  not  so 
good  and  consequentl v  crowds  can  not  get  together  so  easily.  It  is  unfair  to  j  udge 
by  the  absence  of  strikes. 

Q.  How  about  rents  and  wage8?^A.  Rents  are  ever  so  much  lower  than  in  the 
North.    Often  no  rent  at  all  is  charged. 

Q.  They  do  not  need  much  of  a  house  down  there? — A.  At  the  same  time,  if  the 
corporation  is  ffoin^  to  furnish  the  people  with  houses,  they  ought  to  be  such  as 
the  people  can  live  m  comfortably. 

Q.  New  mills  are  all  furnishing  new,  good  hou8e6?—A.  Quite  as  ^food  as  in  the 
North.  The  older  mills  are  what  1  comp^n  of,  and  those  conditions  will  pass 
away  just  as  the  tenement  system  in  Fall  Kiver  is  xMissing  away.  I  should  like  to 
hurry  it  up  a  little.  Li  many  sections  the  houses  now  bmlt  for  the  operatives  are 
of  a  very  good  sort. 

Q.  They  are  not  compelled  in  the  South  to  work  in  mills  that  are  so  warm  and 
with  high  temperature?— A.  They  are  obliged  to  have  high  temi)erature  in  some 
kinds  of  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Toa  found  in  the  South  the  windows  of  the  mills  were 
open  9  months  of  the  ^ear?— A.  I  did  find  it  so,  and  that  compensates  for  many 
otherwise  very  ill  ventilated  and  dusty  mills. 

Q.  They  have  not  double  sashes  in  the  South? — A.  Nor  in  the  North  either. 
The  climate  is  so  different  that  the  Sonthem  operatives  do  not  need  protection 
against  cold.    Fuel  is  cheap  and  plentiful. 

Q.  How  about  standards  of  living  among  the  Southern  and  the  New  England 
operatives? — A.  They  vary.  In  some  mill  towns  too  high  a  standard  of  living 
prevails  and  too  tittle  thrift.  They  spend  too  much  for  good  steak ,  etc.  In  others 
the  dietary  is  very  limited.  The  people  who  work  in  those  mills  perhaps  come 
there  from  poor  agricultural  distncts  to  earn  a  tittle  cash,  which,  among  the  smaU 
farmers,  is  so  scarce.  The  operatives  tive  very  much  as  they  did  on  their  farms, 
and  their  dietary  is  very  timited  as  comx>ared  with  the  dietary  of  f  amities  in  towns 
where  there  are  markets. 

Q.  Now,  about  Southern  help.  Are  thesr  as  inteltigent  as  New  England  help?— 
A.  I  think,  all  in  all,  those  who  have  had  in  the  last  10  years  the  advantages  of 
pubtic-school  training  are  more  inteltigent;  you  have  better  material  to  deal  with 
tfajm  the  present  immigrant  factorv  workers  of  New  England. 

Q.  Is  work  as  hard  with  that  1 1  hours  as  in  10  hours?  Are  the  people  driven  as 
hard;  do  they  have  to  work  as  hard?— A.  In  many  of  the  new  mills  the  machinery 
is  speeded  as  hiffh  as  in  New  England, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.  )  Why,  if  the  machinery  is  run  as  rapidly,  do  they  not  work 
harder?— A.  Simply  because  of  the  difference  in  the  habits  of  the  i>eople.  I  can 
better  lUustrate  what  I  mean  by  telling  a  story  of  an  enthusiastic  English  reformer, 
who  was  heartily  in  favor  of  8  hours  and  wanted  everybody  else  to  be  equally  so. 
He  went  to  Morocco,  preaching  the  8-hour  doctrine,  and  talked  about  the  advan- 
tages of  working  8  hours  a  day  to  an  audience  of  Arabs  and  Moors.  He  expected 
great  enthusiasm;  he  met  with  cold  disgust.  They  nearly  mobbed  him  fop  pro- 
posing an  8-hour  working  day  when  they  had  never  in  all  their  tives  worked  2 
hours  a  day. 

.  Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  While  the  machinery  is  run  as  fast  as  in  the  North,  stiU 
the  help  do  not  tend  so  many  machines  as  in  the  North,  do  they? — ^A.  I  am  not 
preparea  to  say  they  do  not.  I  have  found  weavers  running  8  looms  in  Augusta 
lust  as  in  FallKiver.  But  when  a  Northern  foreman  goes  South, he  is  apt  to  get 
lax.  He  does  not  require  so  much;  he  does  not  oblige  the  workers  to  be  at  their 
machines  before  the  hour  to  commence,  as  in  the  North.  In  the  North  they  must 
be  at  the  miU  in  time  to  oil  the  looms  and  frames  before  starting  up.  In  the 
SoutlL  the  spinner  has  an  oiler  and  a  back  boy.    In  the  North  one  back  boy 
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\   /     divides  hisjemcea  between  two  spinners.    At  the  Sonth  we  are  more  like  the 

/      English  m  this  respect,  that  nobody  works  quite  so  hard;  there  are  more  persons 

to  a  job.    Labor  is  more  diffused — it  is  not  concentrated.    The  Northern  operative 

would  prefer  higher  wages  and  harder  work,  while  the  Southern  operative  is  very 

glad  not  to  be  driven. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  That  is  all  climatic  influence?— A.  There  are  certain  limita- 
tions ,  climatic  limitations ,  that  nobod  v  can  safely  pass.  There  are  also  certain  rea- 
sons, based  on  unsanitation,  why  wort  can  not  be  kept  up  at  the  same  highspeed. 
Many  of  the  Southern  mill  sites  are  not  properly  drained.  That  remark  applies  to 
sites  at  the  North  as  well.  The  consequence  is  a  great  deal  of  fever,  and  iever  tends 
to  lower  the  vitality  of  the  operatives.  It  does  not  kill  them  necessarily,  but  it 
lowers  their  vitality,  and  to  a  certain  extent  diminishes  their  efficiency.  I  think 
nothing  would  contribute  more  to  the  efficiency  of  operatives  than  good  drainage 
and  good  sanitation.  If  I  were  going  to  build  a  mill,  the  lirst  thing  I  should  do 
would  be  to  look  to  the  sewer  system  and  drainage  and  see  that  they  were  good. 
Then  I  should  know  that  my  people  would  be  healthy  and  could  turn  out  more 
work  than  operatives  who  were  not  protected  in  the  same  way.  I  think  it  is  to 
the  interest  of  employers  to  see  that  sanitary  conditions  are  good.  Sanitation  is 
closely  looked  to  in  Europe,  especially  in  England. 

Q.  More  so  than  in  this  country? — ^A.  Oh,  yes.  I  do  not  mean  so  far  as  drain- 
age is  concerned,  because  in  most  European  countries  there  is  no  such  thing  aa 
drainage.  I  refer  to  safeguards  as  to  the  health  of  women  and  children,  and  pro- 
.  hibition  of  dangerous  occupations,  as  in  Great  Britain.  There  are  many  mill 
establishments  abroad  whicn  pay  great  attention  to  all  those  points.  I  could  cite 
ever  so  many,  and  I  think  you  will  find  you  do  not  have  to  go  beyond  the  reports 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  for  information. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smtth.)  Do  you  not  think  that  the  cost  of  living  is  very  much  less 
in  the  South? — ^A.  Very  much  less  in  ever^  way.  In  the  first  place,  the  expense 
of  fuel  is  inconsiderable.  At  the  North  it  has  to  be  used  at  least  8  months  in 
the  year;  in  the  South,  probably  3  or  4.  Next,  the  clothing  is  entirely  differ- 
ent; the  heavy  expensive  wool  stuffs  used  in  the  North  are  not  needed  in  the 
South.  As  to  food,  not  only  is  the  dietary  less  varied  and  extensive  than  it  is  in 
the  North,  but  many  kinds  of  food  are  cheaper.  I  should  like  to  see  a  better 
dietary  among  certain  Southern  mill  operatives,  who  now  use  no  sugar,  no  milk, 
few  fresh  vegetables  and  meats,  and  live  on  pork  and  com  bread.  There  are  many 
Southern  mills  where  the  dietary  is  good,  where  pasturage  is  provided,  where 
'  cows  are  kept,  where  the  people  have  plenty  of  milk,  and  raise  vegetables  and 
fruit.  That  is  true  of  the  mills  along  the  Patax>sco.  The  corporations  not  only 
furnish  certain  land  for  a  garden,  but  they  also  have  a  sort  of  communal  garden, 
and  each  family  is  allowed  to  have  a  strip  in  that  garden  which  they  may  tend 
and  cultivate.  Of  course  this  enables  them  to  live  better  than  they  could  other- 
wise. In  other  parts  of  the  South  the  same  is  true.  I  know  a  mill  in  Athens,  Ga. , 
where  the  supermtendent  has  a  garden  plat  for  each  family.  It  is  just  as  much 
a  part  of  his  work  to  have  those  gardens  ploughed  and  those  houses  whitewashed 
as  to  pay  dividends  to  the  stockholders.  At  other  mills  no  attention  is  paid  to 
that  sort  of  thing,  and  the  operatives  do  not  work  in  the  gardens,  being  tired  with 
their  tasks  in  the  miUs.  Those  are  the  districts  where  the  families  are  so  poor  that 
they  use  no  milk  or  sugar.  On  the  other  hand,  you  will  find  that  many  x>oor  farm- 
ers do  not  feed  their  cows  and  therefore  are  without  milk,  except  in  summer,  when 
the  pasturage  is  good. 

Q.  (B^  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Is  it  mainly  the  local  population  that  is  employed  in 
those  mills? — ^A.  It  is  altogether  a  local  population — that  is  to  say,  local  within  a 
racUus  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles.  You  know,  of  course,  that  no  negro  labor  is 
employed  in  the  mills  of  the  South  except  in  the  picker  room.  Negroes  also  are 
employed  as  porters  and  teamsters,  but  they  do  not  tend  machines.  Columbia 
has  a  cooperative  mill  owned  and  worked  by  negroes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Has  that  not  failed?— A.  So  I  understood.  I  understand 
there  is  a  mill  in  Charleston  that  employs  only  negroes.  The  reason  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  there  are  no  negroes  employed  with  whites  on  textiles  in  the 
South  is  that  in  th^  course  of  some  remarks  I  was  making  in  Boston  on  the  subject 
of  Southern  spinners  I  was  interrupted  by  a  man  who  said  that  all  that  work  was 
done,  of  course,  by  negroes.  He  was  a  mill  owner  himself,  yet  was  under  that 
false  impression. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Is  it  true,  within  your  knowledge,  that  the 
advocates  of  the  short-hour  theory  hold  that  the  work  is  of  a  higher  grade  turned 
out  by  people  working  a  shorter  number  of  hours,  and  that  the  operator  remains 
almost  continually  in  the  higher  state  of  energy  and  does  better  work?— A.  I 
think  sO,nndoubtedly. 
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Q.  Suppose— not  in  the  South,  but  in  the  North— the  operative  who  works  short 
hours  on  that  theory  should  for  any  reason  find  his  vitality  depleted,  would  a 
remedy  be  found  in  increasing  the  number  of  hours  of  work? — ^A.  Not  at  all. 
May  I  venture  to  say  that  you  somewhat  misunderstood  what  I  said  about  the 
reasons  why  the  hours  of  work  are  longer  in  the  South.  I  did  not  say  that  the^ 
worked  long  hours  because  thev  did  not  work  so  fast.  That  is  simply  an  inci- 
dent. They  work  long  hours  because  long  hours  were  common  not  onlyin 
the  Southern  nulls,  but  in  the  mills  all  over  the  country  25  to  90  years  ago.  The 
Massachusetts  mills  at  one  time  worked  16  to  18  hours  a  day.  I  presume  the 
mills  of  New  Jersey  worked  long  hours.  Those  long  hours  were  customary  all 
over  this  country  and  in  Europe.  Gradually  progress  has  decreased  the  hours 
of  labor  in  all  the  mills.  The  South  has  been  a  little  slower  in  stepping  into  line 
in  that  respect  than  the  States  farther  north.  The  writings  of  Lucy  Larcom 
show  that  tne  Lowell  factory  girls  then  worked  15  hours  a  day. 

Q.  I  understand  that  the  statement  in  the  examination  has  gone  to  show  that 
the  conditions  were  equalized  between  the  North  and  South  by  the  longer  hours 
of  labor  in  the  South,  owing  to  climatic  conditions? — A.  I  do  not  consider  that 
they  are  eaualized  by  climatic  conditions.  Longer  working  time  prevails  at  the 
South  for  this  reason,  that  onlv  in  a  few  States  are  there  any  legal  restrictions  as 
to  hours  of  labor.  Louisiana  nas  a  10-hour  day;  Georgia  has  a  hard  and  fast  66- 
hour-»-week  law  that  applies  to  men  as  weU  as  women;  Pennsvlvania  has  no  law 
applying  to  men,  this  60-nour  law  applying  to  women  and  children  only. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  Has  South  Carolina  a  6^hour  law  applying  to  men  as  well 
as  women?~A.  In  certain  occupations.  As  in  Georgia,  it  applies  to  cotton  and 
woolen  mills  only.    It  is  very  important  to  make  those  distinctions. 

Q.  (ByMr.NoBTH.)  Has  that  law  ever  been  tested?— A.  No;  it  has  not  been 
tested. 


Q.  It  is  a  new  law?— A.  Probably  within  5  or  6  years. 


Is  it  probable  that  it  will  be  declared  unconstitutional? — ^A.  I  do  not  know.  I 
do  not  think  anybody  would  care  to  test  its  constitutionality.  It  is  a  hard  and 
fast  law,  limiting  the  hours  in  certain  occupations.  Under  the  recent  decision  in 
Utah  it  might  be  declared  constitutional. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Was  the  Utah  case  upheld  in  the  Supreme 
Court  here? — A.  I  understand  the  decision  was  on  the  8-hour  law.  It  is  a  very 
important  one.    I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  shorter  hours  everywhere. 

Q.  (By  Mr. North.)  I  wish  to  get  your  impressions  about  factory  inspection — 
the  States  in  which  it  takes  place,  in  the  first  instance;  are  you  familiar  with 
that?— A.  My  observation  has  been  rather  wide  in  that  respect. 

Q.  Will  you  enumerate  the  States  in  which  factory  insi)ection  occurs  by  law? — 
A.  So-called  factory  inspection;  but  the  inspection  force  is  usually  inadequate. 

().  (By  Mr.  Smtth.)  And  state  whether  you  think  it  is  fairly  administered  or 
fairly  reported? — ^A.  The  factory  laws  of  Louisiana  are  modeled  almost  entirely 
upon  the  labor  laws  of  Massachusetts;  but  factory  inspection  is  relegated  to  the 
police'  of  Louisiana.  Practically  there  is  no  factory  inspection.  Of  course  the 
police,  not  being  paid  extra  for  that  sort  of  duty,  are  indifferent  about  it;  they 
are  not  skilled  in  doing  it;  there  is  no  chief  factory  inspector  to  whom  they  must 
report.  Public  sentiment  in  Louisiana  helps  to  maintain  that  law;  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  often  infringed  in  those  occux)ations  to  which  it  applies  in  Louisiana. 
StiU  there  is  nothing  like  adequate  inspection  in  the  State.  New  York  has  very 
advanced  labor  laws  in  many  respects,  and  has  recently  added  to  its  number  of 
inspectors.  It  has  also  women  inspectors,  which  is  quite  a  ^n.  But  the  total 
number  of  inspectors  in  the  whole  State  of  New  York  is  entirely  inadequate  for 
factory  inspection  in  New  York  City  alone. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Was  there  not  a  law  passed  by  the  present  legislature  in 
New  York  which  doubles  the  number?— A.  Yes,  because  mercantile  establish- 
ments in  New  York  are  inspected  by  the  health  board.  Mercantile  establishments 
were  not  included  in  the  original  factory  laws,  but  there  is  special  inspection  by  the 
board  of  health.  It  is  my  i)ersonal  opinion — you  may  take  it  for  what  it  is  worth — 
that  double  or  treble  the  number  of  inspectors  now  existing  in  New  York  would 
be  inadequate  for  factory  inspection  in  New  York  City  alone.  Out  of  the  city  of 
New  York  there  is  comparatively  little  reason  for  factory  inspection,  because 
there  is  not  this  great  congestion  of  industries  and  population. 

Q.  Have  they  not  a  great  many  mills  in  other  parts  of  the  State?— A.  There  are  a 
great  many  mills,  but  there  is  no  such  attempt  to  evade  and  defy  the  law  as  you 
find  in  congested  cities,  where  many  of  the  employers  are  new-comers,  where  the 
employees  are  ignorant  as  well,  and  where  the  mass  of  the  people  do  not  Imow 
what  the  laws  are.  They  go  on  working  as  they  have  always  worked,  and  if  the 
officer  comes  around  they  may  for  the  tune  being  clean  up  and  comply  with  the 
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regnlatioiis,  but  in  a  few  days  they  fall  back  into  their  old  habits,  quite  sure  he 
will  not  soon  come  around  again.  W  hat  New  IL  ork  needs  is  not  infrequent  inspec- 
tion from  overworked  officials,  but  frequent  and  regular  inspection,  with  puDlic 
prosecution  of  every  offense  against  the  statute.  Besides,  inspection  often  drives 
the  lawbreakers  over  the  State  line,  where  there  is  no  inspection  to  trouble  them. 
Uniform  factory-inspection  laws  are  needed  for  every  State.  New  Jersey  has 
factory  inspection  also;  Pennsylvania  has  factory  inspection,  vnth  women  on  the 
board  of  factory  inspectors. 

Q.  Is  their  system  an  efficient  system? — A,  Not  altogether.  The  New  Jersey 
laws  are  ver^  good  in  theory.  Massachusetts  might  profit  by  them  in  some 
respects;  for  instance,  the  age  at  which  girls  are  allowed  to  work  is  15  years;  in 
Massachusetts,  14;  so  that  in  New  Jersey  a  girl  is  allowed  a  year  longer  to  go  to 
school.  A  55-hour  law  for  New  Jersey  has  been  defeated  in  the  courts,  and  for  a 
while  the  question  was  in  abeyance  and  nobody  did  much  about  it  one  way  or 
the  other.  The  legal  working  week  was  55  hours  on  the  statute  books,  and  test 
cases  were  being  made  of  it;  hence,  it  was  not  insisted  upon  for  that  reason;  so 
in  that  respect  the  law  has  not  been  as  active  and  searching  as  it  might  have 
been. 

Q.  How  about  Pennsylvania? — A.  Pennsylvania  has  a  very  good  corps  of  fac- 
tory inspectors,  but,  in  my  opinion,  not  enough  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
alone,  far  less  for  the  whole  State. 

Q.  How  about  Illinois?— A.  Illinois  factory  laws  sprang  up  in  a  night,  so  to 
speak.  They  had  no  factory  laws  in  Illinois  10  years  ago,  out  of  Chicago.  The 
city  of  Chicago  had  municipal  regulation  applying  to  that  city  alone,  but  there 
were  no  State  laws.  After  a  while  public  sentiment  demanded  some  restrictions 
of  that  sort  and  a  very  radical  law  was  passed,  in  some  respects  too  radical  for 
success,  though  it  was  in  others  ideal.  The  sudden  creation  of  an  8-hour  work- 
ing day  for  women  in  Illinois,  which  up  to  that  time  had  no  restrictions  whatever, 
was  rather  a  difficult  test  of  factory  legislation. 

Q.  Did  the  courts  throw  it  out? — A.  So  far  as  it  affected  women  and  children. 
It  was  a  blow  at  factory  legislation  which  I  greatly  regret.  At  the  same  time  they 
had  a  very  good  factory-inspection  force  there — not  adequate;  not  enough. 

Q.  How  about  Indiana;  is  there  factory  inspection  there? — ^A.  Factory  laws, 
certainly;  but  as  to  inspection,  I  do  not  know. 
In  Ohio?— A.  One  of  the  oldest. 

Efficient?— A.  Efficient,  but  also  crippled  by  lack  of  numbers. 
Any  system  in  the  Southern  States? — ^A.  There  is  this  inspection  in  some  of 
the'  Southern  as  well  as  the  Northern  and  Western  States,  that  the  chief  of  the 
bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  is  made  inspector  of  factories.  That  is  the  case  in 
North  Carolina,  also  Maryland.  Several  of  the  Western  States  have  l^t  pro- 
vision. The  chief  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  is  charged  with  the  duty  of 
inspecting  factories;  so  there  is  some  inspection. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Does  he  inspect?— A.  Oh,  yes;  he  inspects,  but  what  can 
one  man  do? 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  is  there  an3r  need  for  factory  inspection  laws  in  those 
Southern  States  where  they  do  not  exist?— A.  I  believe  there  is  need  for  factory- 
inspection  laws  everywhere,  not  because  the  employers  set  out  with  the  intention 
not  to  cany  out  the  law,  but  because  they  are  often  represented  by  ignorant  men, 
men  who  are  not  responsible  and  who  themselves  do  not  carry  out  the  law  as  it 
exists  on  the  statute  books.  To  my  mind  it  is  better  not  to  have  any  law  than  to 
have  a  law  that  is  not  enforced.  It  is  a  sort  of  an  opiate  to  the  public  conscience 
to  put  a  law  on  the  statute  books  and  not  enforce  it.  People  are  satisfied;  they 
say,  *'  Oh,  we  have  a  good  law  against  child  labor;  we  have  a  law  against  long 
hours,  etc."    They  never  stop  to  inquire  whether  that  law  is  enforced  or  not. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  conditions  of  the  operative  class  have  greatly  advanced 
and  improved  since  factory  inspection  ^ew  up,  where  it  exists? — ^A.  I  think  so, 
but  I  do  not  think  the  factory  inspection  is  altogether  responsible  for  that;  I 
think  it  is  a  very  great  help.  One  of  the  ways  m  which  it  helps  most  is  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  employers  who  have  never  thought  about  these  things  to  the 
needs  of  their  operatives.  I  have  found  in  my  work  that  many  factory  owners 
never  consider  that  girls  need  certain  surroundings  which  women  know  to  be 
necessary  for  health,  propriety,  and  decency;  and  when  these  improvements  were 
suggested,  the  proprietors  gladly  furnished  them.  I  think  factory  legislation  is  a 
great  benefit  to  the  unthinking  class  vff  employers;  and  it  also  brings  the  unscru- 
pulous employers  into  line  and  compels  them  to  follow  the  law.  In  that  respect 
good  labor  laws  are  a  help  to  the  employer  who  means  to  be  just,  because  it  is 
the  unscrupulous  employer  who  does  not  make  repairs  and  has  a  wretched  shop, 
and  does  not  deal  fairly  with  his  operatives,  and  works  overtime  in  spite  of  the 
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law,  who  can,  by  what  he  thuB  saves,  sell  at  a  lower  price  and  drive  the  jast 
employer  ont  of  the  market.  To  my  mind  the  man  who  ought  to  be  most  in  favor 
of  ractory  insx>ection  is  the  man  who  treats  his  own  people  best.  It  is  eicpensive, 
perhapB,  to  treat  his  own  x)eople  well,  and  he  has  tne  ri^ht  to  demand  that  his 
rival  wan  be  brought  up  to  t^e  same  standard.  Otherwise  he  is  crippled  in  his 
bnsineaB  by  making  outlays  for  all  sorts  of  comforts  for  his  employees  that  other 
people  do  not  provide,  ana  it  discourages  him;  whereas  factory  inspection  tends 
to  bring  up  all  establishments  to  the  same  level. 

Q.  D>o  you  think  the  labor  legislation  in  any  one  of  our  States  is  equal  to  that 
of  Great  Britain?— A.  There  is  one  particular,  one  radical  difficulty  that  makes 
our  labor  laws  imperfect  in  America.  In  their  local  operations  they  may  be 
admirable,  but  the  great  advantage  of  the  Enc^lish  law  is  its  federal  character. 
It  applies  equally  to  the  remotest  districts,  to  the  Hebrides,  to  Cornwall,  to  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  and  Wales. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  factories  of  Great  Britain  are  very  much  better  off 
by  reason  of  aU  factories  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  being  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  factory  acts?— A.  Very  much.  If  they  had  legislation  for  England 
alone  and  not  for  Ireland,  the  Irish  mills  would  suffer.  A  great  advantage  is  to 
have  the  laws  uniform  in  character  and  of  universal  application. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  North.)  That  is  impossible  in  this  country. — ^A.  Yes;  on  account 
of  State  rights.  Each  State  makes  its  own  factory  laws.  Some  have  rigid  laws, 
others  have  no  laws.  I  believe  that  if  the  matter  were  discussed  more  andagitated 
by  the  ri^ht  sort  of  people,  and  in  the  right  Bort  of  way,  the  States  could  sJl  be 
brought  into  line  for  factory  laws  and  factory  inspection. 

Q.  Is  South  Carolina  in  line  with  Massachusetts?— A.  In  some  respects  South 
Carolina  is  a  little  ahead  of  Massachusetts. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gabdnbb.)  What  is  the  reason  for  the  comparison?— A. 
I  found  more  high-school  girls  working  in  a  mill  in  Charleston  than  I  have  found 
working  in  any  one  mill  in  any  part  of  New  England— girls  who  had  graduated 
troia  the  high  school  in  Charleston.  The  explanation  is  that  there  are  compara- 
tively few  openings  of  any  description  for  women  in  the  South  as  yet.  I  hope  the 
time  may  come  when  there  will  be  a  great  many.  That  being  the  case,  these  edu- 
cated girls,  in  order  to  make  a  livelihood,  found  it  necessary  to  turn  to  the  nodUs. 
That  raised  the  character  and  the  standard  of  the  employees.  The  high-school 
griri  in  Massachusetts  finds  other  lines  of  employment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  How  does  that  reflect  on  Massachusetts?— A.  Oh,  I  did 
not  mean  that  it  reflects  on  Massachusetts,  but  I  said  just  now  that  some  of  the 
employees  in  the  South  were  a  very  good  class,  and  in  this  i)articular  mill  the  bal- 
ance favored  South  Carolina. 

Q.  (B^  Reiyresentative  Gardner.)  Is  the  fact  of  the  high-school  girl's  presence 
in  the  xnUls  an  indication  of  depression  of  the  industrial  system  of  the  locality? — 
JC,  It  is  an  indication,  on  the  contrary,  that  your  industrial  svstem  needs  expan- 
sion. You  need  to  ox>en  more  avenues  of  employment,  so  that  the  high-scnool 
ffirl  can  find  something  to  do  better  fitted  to  her  talents,  where  i^e  can  bring  to 
bear  her  education  in  a  way  she  can  not  bring  it  to  bear  in  a  mill. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  How  is  the  intelligence  of  the  Southern  ojieratives  com- 
pared with  those  of  New  England? — ^A.  They  are  fuUy  as  intelligent,  as  I  said  before, 
with  reference  to  the  native  element;  but  I  wish  to  add  that  there  are  conditions 
in  the  Southern  mills  that  I  consider  very  bad  and  that  I  should  like  immensely 
to  see  improved. 

Q.  (E^  Mr.  North.)  Will  you  kindly  enumerate  them?— A.  The  chief  one  is 
that  children  are  employed  in  the  Southern  mills  entirely  too  young.  This  is  not 
^uite  so  bad  as  it  was  10  years  ago;  the  sentiment  of  the  p0ople  is  against  it;  but 
it  is  nevertheless  true.  The  farmer  comes  from  the  country,  brings  his  family  to 
the  mill,  and  he  naturally  wants  all  of  them  employed  if  they  possiblv  can  be; 
and  there,  as  in  New  England,  the  superintendent  or  the  foreman  will  take  a  man 
more  readily  when  he  has  plenty  of  ''  small  help,"  as  they  call  it,  to  bring  into  the 
mill;  so  the  father  finds  less  difficulty  in  putljjng  his  children  to  work.  He  is  not 
met  with  factory  laws  restraining  him  from  making  his  smaller  children  toil  in 
the  mill,  so  he  does  it.  The  consequence  is  that  a  considerable  percentage  of  the 
employees  in  the  Southern  mills  are  entirely  too  young  to  be  there.  Yet  I  believe 
that  thia  deplorable  condition  of  things  is  improving.  I  found  in  certain  mills 
some  superintendents  and  some  stockholders,  I  am  ^lad  to  say,  who  feel  a  respon- 
sibiHtjr  about  it,  and  will  not  have  children  in  the  mills  under  12  years  of  age;  but 
I  think  12  years  is  a  very  low  limit.    Many  children  work  at  8  years  of  age. 

Q.  (ByMr.SMTTH.)  Is  not  the  child  at  the  South  more  mature  at  12?— A.  They 
are  more  mature,  but  not  so  mature  as  they  ought  to  be  for  that  trying  work. 
There,  the  climate  is  so  hard  on  the  little  mill  children  that  they  need  more  time  to 
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develop  themselves  physically.  Besides  that,  they  need  the  additional  schooling. 
One  trouble  is  we  have  not  had  good  public  schools  in  the  South,  but  we  are  get- 
ting them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabqxthab.)  Do  you  think  that  any  children  in  the  United  States 
ought  to  be  sent  into  the  mills  before  they  are  15  years  of  age? — ^A.  I  should  put 
the  age  at  16  if  it  were  left  to  me. 

Q.  Without  reference  to  the  necessities  of  the  family? — A.  Yes,  actually  with- 
out reference  to  the  necessities  of  the  family.  I  believe  it  would  be  cheaper  in 
the  end  to  su^x>ort  that  child  by  the  State  than  to  have  it  break  down  and  run  the 
ri£d^  of  becommg  a  public  charge  later.  Public  sentiment,  you  say,  demands  that 
the  child  should  be  given  work  for  the  support  of  the  family,  but  the  broad  view 
is  that  we  owe  duties  to  the  child  in  the  first  place,  and  we  must  make  the  best  possi- 
ble citizen  of  him.  If  we  place  the  small  child  in  the  mill,  it  means  that  he  can 
not  fully  develop  and  will  be  a  weakling.  The  result  is  that  the  child,  on  becom- 
ing a  man,  will  expect  to  be  supx)orted  by  his  own  children,  and  thus  we  keep  up 
the  same  vicious  round.  Whereas,  if  we  withhold  the  child  from  the  mill,  we 
diminish  the  possibility  of  his  afterwards  becoming  a  charge  to  the  State,  and  we 
also  put  the  cnild  in  a  x>osition  to  earn  more  for  the  State  and  serve  it  better.  The 
boy  who  has  gone  into  the  mill  at  10  years  may,  under  certain  circumstances  and 
conditions,  become  a  great  man;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  that  child  is  more  apt 
to  be  aborted.  We  can  not  make  Faradays,  Edisons,  and  Davys  out  of  children 
who  have  worked  since  they  were  10  years  of  age  in  factories  11  and  12  hours 
a  day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Talking  about  Southern  conditions,  you,  of  course,  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  the  large  colored  population  there  is  a  great  load  for  the  white 
worMngman  to  carry,  a  great  compentor  for  him  to  meet,  and  a  great  factor  to 
complicate  the  situation  there  very  much? — A.  I  know  that  it  does.  The  South 
has  precisely  the  same  problem  that  New  England  has  in  its  foreign  immigration, 
only  the  problem  at  the  South  is  indigenous  to  the  South;  that  is  to  say,  the  pres- 
ence of  a  race  with  a  lower  standard  of  living;  it  affects  everything.  May  1  also 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  presence  of  this  race  with  the  lower  standard  of 
living  is  really  the  key  to  the  dreaded  comx>etition  of  the  Southern  mills  with  the 
Northern  mills?  The  Southern  operatives,  knowing  that  the  negro  will  come  in 
and  take  their  places,  are  willing  to  work  for  what  they  receive,  with  that  threat 
or  menace  over  them.  We  find  the  negro  working  in  the  mines  for  less  than  the 
Southern  white  man  will  take.  The  blacks  are  also  being  carried  to  the  mines  and 
foundries  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Illinois,  so  that  the  Northern  as  well  as  the 
Southern  people  are  feeling  the  effects  of  this  tremendous  problem. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  this  commission  makes  any  recommendations  in 
regard  to  child  labor  it  ought  to  recommend  more  and  better  schools  for  the  chil- 
dren in  the  South,  and  also  compulsory  education? — ^A.  You  may  be  confronted 
with  the  same  condition  that  Pennsylvania  found  herself  confronted  with  when 
she  enacted  the  compulsory  education  law.  There  were  not  enough  schoolrooms 
to  put  the  children  in.  You  understand  what  that  means;  that  sort  of  ill-consid- 
ered legislation  does  harm  if  you  can  not  carry  out  the  law.  I  believe  m  enact- 
ments to  comx>el  the  State  and  county  authorities  to  build  the  schoolhouses,  as 
well  as  to  compel  the  children  to  attend  school. 

Q.  If  a  child  Qould  not  get  an  education,  woxdd  you  think  it  wise  to  keep  him 
out  of  employment  until  16? — ^A.  Not  necessarily,  if  there  were  no  school  racili- 
ties;  but  I  thmk  his  employment  ought  to  be  carefully  regulated  in  sanitary  and 
other  ways,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  education  could  not  1^  combined  with  work. 
The  Belgians  do  this;  in  isolated  localities  where  there  are  no  public  schools  the 
Belgians  establish  industrial  schools. 

Q.  You  know  that  in  the  Southern  States,  most  of  them,  the  public  school  ses- 
sions last  about  4  months  in  the  year?>-A.  Gheorgia  has  a  puluic  school  system 
whose  sessions  last  5  months  in  the  counties  and  9  months  in  the  towns. 

Q.  But  the  average  is  about  4? — A.  But  that  is  improving. 

Q.  You  find  some  schools  run  by  the  corporations  themselves? — A.  I  was  going 
to  say  that  in  the  x>ast.  under  former  patriarchal  conditions,  nearly  all  the  mills 
in  the  South  had  a  mill  school  for  the  children  of  operatives.  So  they  had  over 
here  in  Mai-yland,  and  so  they  do  now.  I  see  no  reason  at  all  why  laws  could  not 
be  framed  providing  that,  in  the  absence  of  proper  school  facihties,  if  the  chil- 
dren were  employed  in  mills  and  shops  the  employer  should  be  responsible  for  a 
certain  kind  of  elementary  teaching  to  take  the  place  of  the  public  schools.  Of 
course,  I  should  prefer  the  public  or  industrial  schools;  but  if  you  can  not  have 
the  public  schools,  have  education  in  some  form. 
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Q.  (By  Bepresentaiive  Liyinoston.)  Are  yon  aware  that  in.  Georgia  the  chil- 
dren are  started  to  school  at  5  or  6  years  of  age,  and  go  on  to  10  or  12? — ^A.  Oh, 
yes;  in  theory. 

Q.  Do  they  not  get  a  fair  education  jn  that  length  of  time,  and  snch  an  educa- 
tion as  they  would  need  in  the  factory  life? — ^A.  No;  they  are  lax  about  attend- 
ing school,  and  they  are  not  taught  the  right  branches. 

Q.  In«the  factory  life  suppose  they  had  a  higher  education;  how  could  they 
utilize  it? — ^A.  Native  men,  m  the  first  place,  could  fill  all  the  higher  positions  in 
the  factory  now  occupied  bv  aliens,  and  the  women  could  do  their  work  with 
more  intelligence  and  more  skillfully. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  study  of  French  and  German  would  help  them 
in  their  factory  work?— A.  No;  I  do  not  call  that  education;  I  call  those  accom- 
plishments. I  do  not  think  they  are  the  essentials  of  education.  The  sort  of  edu- 
cation I  should  give  all  x>eople  who  have  to  work  is  industrial  education.  That 
is  what  they  need;  they  need  to  train  their  hands  in  connection  with  book  studies; 
it  makes  the  books  more  interesting  to  them,  and  the  hands  become  skilled. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  have  investigated  that  very  thoroughly  in  Belgium, 
have  you  not?— A.  Yes,  Mr.  Smyth'. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LrviNasTON.)  That  the  child's  lessons  and  work  go 
along  hand  in  hand;  is  that  your  idea? — ^A.  Partly,  but  not  altogether.  I  shotud 
want  the  child  to  have  certain  kinds  of  training  of  hand  entirely  independent  of 
factory  work.  The  factory  work  tends  to  make  the  child  an  abnormal  creature; 
the  specialization  of  labor  is  not  adapted  to  the  development  of  the  mind;  the 
more  you  sx>ecialize  the  less  possibihty  of  natural  development  there  is.  The 
manual  training  I  would  give  would  be  an  all-round  training,  not  for  any  8X)ecial 
trade,  but  to  fit  for  all  trades;  something  that  would  brighten  the  perceptions, 
make  the  power  of  observation  keener,  and  appeal  to  the  reasoning  faculties, 
show  the  why  and  wherefore;  I  would  have  all  of  the  studies  logically  related.  I 
would  have  the  hand  work  and  the  book  work  bear  upon  one  another  so  that  the 
one  would  not  be  entirely  disconnected  from  the  other  and  of  no  importance  to  it. 
I  would  consider  local  needs  and  adapt  the  teaching  to  local  industries.  Nothing 
is  so  much  needed  for  our  working  x>opulation  everywhere  as  training  for  the 
women  in  cooking  and  household  arts.  Good  cooks  and  housekeepers  are  getting 
fr  carce,  and  a  great  many  girls  and  women  do  not  know  how  to  use  their  hands. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  We  would  like  very  much  to  hear  a  description  of  the 
factory  system  and  the  condition  of  the  working  people  abroad.  You  would 
probably*  furnish  very  useful  information  to  the  commission  on  that  subject, 
having  traveled  abroad. — A.  My  observation  has  been  confined  chiefly  to  Belgium 
and  the  Belgium  factory  system,  with  incidental  inquiries  in  England  and  France. 

Q.  Would  you  give  the  commission  a  brief  description  of  the  factory  system 
in  Belgium?— A.  So  far  as  £uroi>e  is  concerned,  many  countries  abroad  have 
made  more  rapid  progress  in  factory  legislation  of  late  than  we  have  done  in  the 
United  States,  because  they  had  so  far  to  go,  not  having  any  system  of  restric- 
tion, except  in  Great  Britain.  Great  Britain  has  been  working  at  her  factory 
acts  for  a  nundred  years,  but  other  foreign  countries  paid  very  little  attention  to 
factory  legislation  of  any  sort  until  the  last  25  years.  The  conseciuence  is  that 
they  have  had  more  to  do  than  Great  Britain  or  we  in  America.  Smce  they  have 
devoted  themselves  to  this  question,  they  have  made  astonishing  progress.  The 
conditions  there  are  so  different  from  our  conditions  that  it  is  difficult  to  draw 
comparisons.  There  is  so  much  more  paternalism  abroad  than  here.  They  siso 
have  the  same  advantage  of  one  central  authority  that  Great  Britain  enjoys,  all 
the  national  acts  applying  over  the  entire  land.  Even  Germany,  made  up  of  a 
federation  of  States,  has  national  labor  legislation  covering  all  the  States  m  the 
federation,  which  is  not  the  case  in  this  country «  Foreign  countries  have  some 
very  socialistic  factory  legislation.  The  hours  are  longer  than  anywhere  in  this 
country.  Twelve  hours  is  the  ordinary  working  day  on  the  continent,  and  until 
recentiy  Sunday  was  a  working  day;  but  in  France  and  Belgium  Sunday  work 
if>  no  longer  carried  on,  except  in  furnaces  and  certain  trades  which  absolutely 
require  it.  The  laws  against  child  labor  are  by  no  means  as  radical  as  those  of 
fkiigland  or  df  this  country.  Twelve  years  is  the  age  for  the  admission  of  children 
to  uie  mills  in  Belgium,  and  they  are  not  required  to  have  half-time  schooling. 
Great  Britain,  unfortunately,  has  a  lower  age  limit  still — only  11  years.  This  age 
limit  has  recently  been  raised  to  12,  but  that  law  is  not  operative  as  yet.  Great 
Britain  requires  that  children  over  11  and  under  14  years  of  age  work  only  half 
time.  At  8  years  they  may  work  half  of  each  day;  that  is,  work  8  days  in  the 
week.  Such  children  are  CjEdled  half-timers.  They  can  not  work  full  time  until 
they  axe  14  years  old.    In  France  and  in  Belgium  the  age  limit  is  now  12  for 
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admission  of  children  to  full  time  work  in  the  mills.  In  some  cases  this  limit  is 
evaded,  and  children  work  at  8  or  9  years  of  age.  The  factorjr  syston  is  not  so 
deyelox>ed  in  Belgium  as  it  is  here,  ezce]pt  in  textiles.  The  textile  mills  there  are 
large  and  important,  bnt  other  industries  are  not  machined  in  the  same  way  as 
onrs;  they  depend  much  more  on  hand  trades  than  we  do  in  this  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  is  called  the  high  coxmcil  of  lahor  in  Belgium 
suggested  and  recommended  laws  which  improyed  tiieir  system  muchV-^-A.  Yes, 
and  among  other  improvements  they  have  practically  done  away  with  the  labor 
of  women  in  mines.  The  law  became  operative  in  1892,  but  even  before  this  law 
went  into  effect — excluding  women  from  the  mines — ^there  were  few  women 
employed  in  the  mines  because  public  sentiment  was  so  much  against  the  practice. 
That  IS  one  advantage  of  public  sentiment.  When  the  public  is  ready  for  a 
reform  the  general  sentiment  of  the  i>eople  sustains  the  new  law. 

Q.  Did  you  take  note  of  any  laws  in  Belgium:  or  England  that  you  thought  would 
be  of  advantage  to  this  country? — ^A.  For  instance,  the  system  providing  for  some 
sort  of  insurance  for  the  worker  which  he  would  not  lose  when  he  gives  up  that 
particular  employment.  In  this  country  we  have  mutual  benefit  associations 
that  are  ^od  m  themselves,  but  if  a  man  joins  any  mutual  benefit  association 
connected  with  a  certain  factory  he  loses  all  he  has  put  in  if  he  leaves  that  fac- 
tory. A  pension  of  universal  application  and  not  confined  to  the  factory  in  whidi 
he  IS  employed,  such  as  the  wonangmen's  pension  system  of  Germany,  would  be 
a  great  advantage.  You  will  find  a  full  account  of  that  pension  system  in  one  of 
the  publications  of  the  Labor  Department. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  To  make  that  effective  we  would  have  to  get  45 
States  to  agree  to  it? — ^A.  I  understand  that,  but  I  say  such  a  system  would  be  of 
advantage.  Why  could  not  Massachusetts  have  some  such  system,  as  Massa- 
chusetts  is  progressive?  Then  other  States  would  follow  in  line.  If  New  York 
becomes  more  progressive  in  its  factorv  provisions,  then  Massachusetts  will  follow. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  should  like  to  ask  vou  what  you  believe  has  brought 
about  the  factory-inspection  laws  in  the  United  States,  and  other  legislation  in  the 
interests  of  the  industrial  workers  of  the  country? — ^A.  These  influences  are  so 
numerous  that  it  is  hard  to  classify  them.  Higher  civilization  brings  better 
labor  laws.  All  that  sort  of  agitation  commenced  in  En^and  in  the  last  century. 
So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  battle  was  fought  out  in  jQngland;  and  we  had  no 
labor  legislation  in  this  country  until  about  1842;  then  it  began  with  a  provision 
by  Massachusetts  for  the  schooling  and  protection  of  working,  children. 

Q.  I  want  particularly  to  ask  you  what  has  been,  in  your  opinion,  organized 
la bor 's'i)art  in  bringing  about  these  improvements?— A.  I  think  organized  labor  has 
performed  a  valuable  part  in  keeping  up  the  agitation  and  bringing  the  matter 
Def ore  the  public.  That  has  been  of  great  service.  I  have  always  found,  I  must 
confess,  that  the  men  who  come  before  the  legislature  and  fight  for  these  laws 
in  behalf  of  labor  are  very  often  workingmen  who  appear  there  without  pay  simply 
for  the  sake  of  the  cause.  Some  of  the  employing  class  have  joined  them  and  made 
their  work  effective  in  several  of  the  States.  I  do  not  believe  Massachusetts 
would  have  accomplished  what  she  has  done  in  the  way  of  factory  legislation 
unless  there  had  been  enough  sense  of  justice  in  the  leisure  class  and  the  ^ucated 
class  to  uphold  the  work  of  the  workinsman,  and  not  only  uphold  it  but  aid  it 
actively.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  in  ^ew  York  State  some  of  the  greatest 
reforms  have  been  brought  about  by  a  group  of  women  of  wealth  and  leisure,  in 
sympathy  with  the  organizations  that  were  doing  good  work  in  tiiat  State.  Aid- 
ing the  better  organizations — ^you  know  there  are  all  kinds  of  labor  organizati  ns, 
some  highly  organized  and  some  not — ^they  have  helxied  very  gremy  toward 
obtaining  efficient  factory  inspection.  It  was  through  the  organization  of  labor  in 
this  country  after  the  civil  war  that  these  problems  were  first  brought  forcibly  to 
public  attention. 

Q.  Has  not  in  most  cases  the  initiative  been  with  organized  labor?— A.  Not 
al wavs ;  it  has  not  always  been  with  organized  labor.  But  whenever  men  organize 
they  know  better  how  to  plan  a  course  of  action  and  make  a  fight,  and  their  work 
has  been  more  effective  than  the  efforts  of  those  who  propose  these  reforms  with- 
out following  them  up.  I  can  give  you  one  instance.  I  shQuld  rather  you  would 
not  ask  me  to  give  the  name  of  the  State.  There  was  an  agitation  in  favor  of  the 
limitation  of  the  hours  of  labor  for  children  in  the  State,  and  it  was  started  by  two 
men  in  labor  organizations.  The^  wrote  to  all  the  prominent  people  in  the  commu- 
nity asking  them  to  go  to  the  legislative  hearing  when  it  came  off.  They  wrote  to 
university  professors,  club  women,  ministers,  and  everybody  of  influence.  They 
received  no  answers,  or  merely  excuses,  and  none  of  those  invited  went  before 
the  legislature.  There  were  only  these  two  laboring  men  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
that  battle,  and  they  were  defeated.    I  have  always  felt  that  they  would  not  have 
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been  defeated  if  the  cause  had  hem  sustained  hy  the  educated,  inteUigent  element 
of  that  commnnity.  There  was  absolutely  nobody  to  plead  for  the  welfare  of  the 
children  except  those  two  laboring  men  who  went  to  the  capital  in  their  own 
worldng  honrs  and  paid  their  own  expenses  while  they  were  there. 

District  op  Columbia,  City  of  Wathingion : 

I  afiOrm  that  the  statements  made  by  me  of  my  own  knowledge  in  the  foregoing 
report  of  my  testimony  before  the  Indnstrial  Commission  are  true,  and  that  all 
other  statements  I  believe  to  be  tme. 

Clara  de  Gbaffenried. 

Affirmed  and  snhecribed  before  me  this  18th  day  of  Sentember,  1899. 

WiLLA&D  H.  MTEBS,  Notary  Public, 


Washington,  D.  C,  April  gl,  1899. 

TESTIMOVT  OF  MB.  J.  W.  BBIDWELL, 

Secretary  of  the,  Atlanta  Federation  of  Trades, 

The  commission  met  at  10.40  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Mr.  J. 
W.  E^dwell,  secretary  of  the  Atlanta  Federation  of  Trades,  appeared  and  testi- 
fied, following  the  topical  plan  of  inqnirv  on  the  conditions  of  labor  and  capital 
employe(L  in  mannf actnring  and  general  business. 

O.  (By  Representatiye  lIiYiNasTON.)  Where  is  jour  home?— A.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Q.  Are  yon  connected  with  any  labor  organization  there?— A.  Yes;  I  am  secre- 
tary of  the  Atlanta  Federation  of  Trades  and  a  member  of  the^Stone  Cutters* 
Union. 

Q.  Have  you  a  State  organization? — A.  No.  We  will  hold  a  convention  the 
27th  and  28th  of  this  month  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  State  federation  of 
labor.  We  have  at  the  present  lime  credentials  from  all  the  principal  cities. 
Each  organization  of  50  members  is  allowed  1  delegate,  and  for  every  additional 
50,  2  delegates. 

Q.  Then  you  are  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  conditions  of  labor  in  the 
South,  are  you?— A.  Yes;  fairly  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  you  connected  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor? — A.  Tes;  we  are  affiliated  with  that  body.  That  is,  the  central  labor 
body  is. 

9-  (By  Bepresentative  Livingstgn.)  Then,  in  regard  to  the  Stone  Cutters' 
Umon? — ^A.  The^  are  not  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Q.  How  large  ia  the  Federation  of  Trades?— A.  The  Federation  of  Trades  has 
5  del^F^tes  from  20  different  unions.  The  railroad  organizations,  excepting  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  are  affiliated  in  a  railway  federation. 

Q.  Tou  speak  of  the  city  only?— A.  Of  the  city.  To  Kive  the  exact  member- 
ship of  each  organization  would  be  very  hard,  without  nrst  conferring  with  the 
officers  of  the  different  organizations.  Should  say  about  2,500,  excluding  the 
railway  orders. 

Q.  f By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Jn  regard  to  the  Stone  Cutters'  Union, how  large  a  body 
is  tnat? — ^A.  The  stone  cutters  nave  a  membership  of  10,000  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  in  the  State  they  have  in  the  neighborhood  of  100;  the  granite  cutters 
about  400. 

Q.  Are  you  an  officer  in  that  or  siznply  a  member?— A.  I  am  also  secretary  of 
the  local  branch  of  the  Stone  Cutters'  Union. 

Q.  (By  Bepresentative  Livingston.)  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  liability 
laws  and  the  sanitary  and  personal  safety  laws  of  your  State? — ^A.  Our  liability 
laws,  speaking  f^neraUy,  are  limited;  our  sanitary  and  personal  safety  laws  are 
in  a  measure  fair.    We  have  no  factory-inspection  laws  tnat  amount  to  anything. 

Q.  Have  you  any  laws  regrulatin^  the  employment  of  women  and  children?-^. 
No.  There  are  children  working  m  the  factories  in  the  cotton  districts  from  8 
years  up. 

Q.  Laws  regulating  payments,  penalties,  and  procedure,  and  practice  in  the 
shops — do  you  know  anything  about  these? — A.  Yes;  we  have  no  laws;  the  law  is 
on  the  other  side.    The  factories  have  their  individual  laws  and  penalties. 

Q.  Have  you  any  mechanics'  and  laborers'  lien  laws?— A.  Yes;  we  have  a  law 
in  several  States,  but  it  seems  that  the  Georgia  law  is  very  easily  gotten  around. 
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When  a  mechanic  has  a  lien  put  on  the  bnilding  in  the  building  trades,  for 
instance,  bond  is  nsnally  given  and  the  trials  are  postponed  from  time  to  time  and 
the  law  is  practically  worthless. 

Q.  If  the  mechanic  turns  over  the  key  in  that  instance  he  takes  bond? — A.  Tes. 

Q.  Suppose  he  does  not  turn  over  tne  key,  the  law  gives  him  absolute  con- 
trol of  the  building  until  the  key  is  turned  over,  does  it  not,  in  Georgia? — A. 
According  to  the  way  the  contract  is  drawn  up. 

Has  he  30  days? — ^A.  Thirty  days  to  give  notice. 
And  if  30  days  run  out  then  he  suffers  by  his  own  laches? — ^A.  Yes. 
And  if  he  turns  over  the  building  to  the.  owner  or  contractor  without  the 
money  his  recourse  is  to  take  bond? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  even  that  is  evaded? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  the  fault  of  the  mechanic  in  turning  it  over,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes;  it 
is  in  a  large  measure  ignorance  of  the  working  of  the  law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  ELbnnedt.)  You  hope  that  what  you  lack  in  industrial  legislation 
in  Georgia  will  be  brought  about  by  the  influence  of  this  organization  which  is 
forming  in  the  State  now,  do  you  not?— A.  Yes.  Our  idea  is,  nrst,  to  have  a  labor 
commissioner,  with  authority  to  investigate  the  conditions  of  the  various  work- 
shops and  factories,  and  conditions  generally;  and  also  laws  that  will  help  labor 
generally. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Have  you  made  an  effort  to  get  that  com- 
missioner of  labor  for  the  State  of  Georgia  of  late? — A.  A  measure  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Georgia  legislature  at  the  last  session.  On  account  of  not  having 
united  action  throughout  the  State  not  much  attention  was  paid  to  the  bill.  This 
time  we  propose  to  have  our  members  posted  throughout  tne  State  and  country 
to  a  thorough  understanding  of  what  we  want,  and  more  especially  the  child- 
labor  law.  We  had  a  child-labor  law  before  the  Georgia  legislature  2  years  ago 
and  it  was  defeated. 

Q.  Is  your  organization  looking  to  the  completion  of  such  legislation  as  will 
give  you  ampfe  protection? — A.  Yes;  and  we  also  expect  to  work  along  the  com- 
pulsory  education  line,  and  keep  children  under  14  years  of  age  out  of  factories. 

(J.  What  facilities  have  you  for  educating  the  children  now  under  the  State 
law? — A.  Very  good.  I  think  we  have  an  educational  system  as  fine  in  the  State 
of  Georgia  as  in  any  State,  but  we  have  not  a  sufficient  amount  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  school  does  not  run  long  enough  in  the  year? — A.  Does  not 
run  long  enough  in  the  country  districts;  and  in  the  cities  the  facilities  are  not 
sufficient.  The  public  schools  in  the  city  of  Atlanta,  for  instance — ^at  the  beg^- 
ning  of  a  term  x>erhaps  there  will  be  two  or  three  hundred  children  who  can  not 
get  seats. 

Q.  Is  that  due  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city? — A.  It  is,  in  that  particular 
city,  I  think. 

(J{.  Do  they  provide  a  remedy  as  soon  as  that  is  discovered?— A.  They  do  when 
their  appropriation  allows — when  they  have  sufficient  money  on  hand — but  in  the 
case  of  compulsory  education^,  in  taking  such  a  large  number  of  children  out  of 
the  factories  to  put  them  in  the  school,  I  do  not  think  we  would  have  much  over 
half  the  facilities. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  would  be  true  in  other  sections?— A.  Yes. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  they  separate  schools  for  the  ^x>lored  and  the 
wlute  children? — A.  Yes;  equal  facilities. 

If  you' will  allow  me  I  will  explain  the  conditions  in  the  factories  more 
thoroughly;  if  a  man  with  a  family  goes  to  get  employment  in  a  factory  he  is 
more  apt  to  get  employment  if  he  nas  a  large  family.  About  the  first  €^uestion 
they  ask  most  of  tnem — How  many  children  have  you?  or.  How  many  in  your 
family?    How  many  can  you  give  us  out  of  your  family  to  work  in  the  factory? 

O.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Do  the  same  laws,  and  same  facilities, 
ana  same  length  of  terms  apply  to  both  negroes  and  whites? — A.  Apply  to  both. 

Q.  No  difference  only  that  they  go  to  separate  schools? — A.  Only  that  they  go 
to  separate  schools;  not  allowed  to  be  together;  schools  are  some  distance  apart. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  that  school  fund  is  raised? — A.  It  is  raised  by  taxation, 
and  the  rental  of  the  State  road  goes  to  the  school  fund. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  colored  people  pay,  in  the  State  of  G^rgia,  to  the 
school  fund? — ^A.  It  is  a  very  small  proportion;  perhaps  less  than  10  per  cent. 

Q.  The  State  has  gone  a  good  long  ways  on  the  Une  of  compulsory  education 
by  comjpelling  the  vfnite  men  to  educate  the  negro  children,  has  it  not? — A.  Yes; 
the  white  man  pays  at  least  90  x>er  cent;  I  have  forgotten  the  exact  amount. 

Q.  Have  you  any  special  ideas  in  your  organization  about  what  the  National 
Qovemment  ought  to  do  for  labor—- nationallegislation?— A.  We  are  in  favor  of 
the  6-hoiir  law. 
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Q.  You  mean  all  labor? — A.  All  Gtovemment  labor  as  far  as  it  can  be  employed 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  conntry. 

Q.  Yon  mean  to  include  farm  labor? — ^A.  No;  we  do  not  expect  any  law  that 
would  work  contrary  to  the  Constitution,  or  against  the  rights  of  the  American 
people. 

Q.  You  mean  factories,  and  miners,  and  stonecutters;  and  do  you  include  rail- 
way employees  under  the  8-hour  law? — A,  Yes;  I  think  8  hours  is  long  enough 
for  any  man  to  work  except  under  severe  conditions. 

Q.  Is  your  organization  in  favor  of  what  is  known  as  government  by  injunc- 
tion, interference  by  courts  with  labor  contracts,  and  all  that? — ^A.  No;  opix)sed 
to  the  courts  issuing  injunctions  a^nst  the  riehts  of  organized  labor. 

Q.  Do  you  think  ^rour  organizations  will  make  an  eS^ort  to  remedy  that  evil? — 
A.  Yes;  satisfied  of  it. 

Q.  You  sa:^  you  want  a  State  commissioner  of  labor?— A.  Yes;  and  factory, 
mine,  and  boiler  inspector. 

Q.  Your  purpose  is  that  if  the  State  of  Georgia  gives  you  a  commissioner  of 
labor  he  shall  have  charge  of  all  those  matters  that  affect  labor,  and  recommend 
to  the  State  l^slature  such  legislation  as  will  be  conducive  to  their  interests? — 
A.  Yes;  we  want  him  to  have  at  his  command  certain  laws  that  he  could  use 
where  bibor  was  being  taken  advantage  of,  and  to  protect  the  children,  women, 
and  the  rights  of  the  working  people  as  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  ComDinations  of  labor— -nave  you  a  combination  of  this  kind? — ^A.  Yes; 
Federation  of  Trades,  which  is  a  local  body.  Most  all  of  the  national  organiza- 
tions are  afiSliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  excepting  the  rail- 
way orders. 

Q.  You  have  a  national  organization.  Federation  of  Trades,  and  that  permeates 
all  the  States?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  a  local  organization  in  Atlanta,  and  in  some  of  the  other  cities? — 
Yes;  but  all  bona  fide  labor  organizations  are  branches  of  their  national  or  inter- 
national orders. 

Q.  Mr.  Farquhar  has  brought  to  my  attention  the  fact  that  you  have  a  positive 
law  as  to  the  number  of  hours  of  child  labor  in  cotton  factories,  66  hours  in  a 
week,  in  the  absence  of  contract? — A.  It  is  violated,  and  without  a  labor  com- 
missioner or  his  agents  we  have  no  way  to  gather  data  that  would  assist  us  in 
carrying  out  the  law. 

Q.  Are  there  any  contracts  made  within  your  knowledge  in  Georgia  for  less 
hours  between  the  oi)erative8  and  employees? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Do  you  think  it  is  almost  as  great  an  evil  tiiat  they 
have  a  law  which  prohioits  children  from  working  beyond  66  hours  a  week  as 
though  they  had  no  law  at  all  on  the  subject? — A.  Yes;  under  14  years  of  a^e. 
We  believe  that  everyone,  no  matter  how  humble,  should  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  get  an  education. 

Q.  And  your  effort  will  be  to  have  that  law  amended  so  as  to  bring  it  down? — 
A.  Yes;  have  the  hours  of  labor  reduced. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.  )  Could  children  and  men  and  women  work 
in  a  cotton  factory  longer  hours  in  QeorgiA  than  they  could  in  Massachusetts 
without  any  deleterious  effect?  Do  the  climate  and  locality  have  anything  to  do 
at  aU  with  the  number  of  hours  that  people  can  endure  physical  labor? — ^A.  No; 
I  do  not  think  they  do. 

Q.  You  think  then  one  rule  would  answer  all  localities  or  all  climates? — ^A.  Yes; 
in  cotton  factories. 

Q.  You  say  these  smaller  or^nizations  are  all  hitched  on  to  the  national  organ- 
ization?—A.  Yes;  every  one.    They  are  branches,  or  known  as  subordinate  lodges. 

Q.  And  you  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  national  organization,  how,  by  repre- 
sentation?—A.  Through  national  conventions  and  through  monthly  reports.  The 
per  capita  tax  is  usuiJly  paid  monthly. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  elect  delegates  just  as  we  do  delegates  to  Congress?- A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  national  convention  a  legislative  or  an  advisory  body? — A.  It  is  a  leg- 
islative body.  In  some  organizations  the  executive  boards  decide  various  ques- 
tions.   Some  meet  monthly,  others  quarterly. 

Q.  You  are  bound  in  tne  smaller  or^nizations  by  the  actions  of  the  larger 
ones? — ^A.  Yes;  after  they  are  approved  by  a  referendum  vote. 

Q.  Do  you  have  the  referendum  system? — ^A.  In  most  instances,  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Does  the  national  organization  enforce  on  you  trade 
conditions;  does  it  interfere  with  your  scales  of  wages  and  matters  of  that  sort? 
You  have  perfect  autonomy  there,  have  you  not?— A.  Yes;  that  is  left  to  each 
organixatiGii. 
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Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  What  is  the  necessity  for  these  labor  com- 
liinations?~-A.  One  of  the  practical  features  of  labor  organizations  is  to  create 
skilled  mechanics,  to  combine,  to  protect  against  capital,  to  educate  to  the  benefits 
of  organization,  and  when  men  have  given  their  time  to  learn  a  trade  they  feel 
that  they  should  be  justly  compensated  for  their  skill. 

Q.  If  you  dissolved  your  industrial  organizations  would  you  not  get  along  as 
well?— A.  No. 

Q.  Why?— A.  Organizations  sell  their  labor  as  a  whole,  you  might  say;  they 
set  the  scale,  and  everyone  is  supposed  to  get  the  same  rate  of  pay;  at  least  the 
minimum  scale. 

Q.  Is  not  the  labor  element  weaker  than  the  capitalists?— A.  Undoubtedly  so. 

Q.  Are  the  capitalists  combined?— A.  Yes.  Labor  is  organized  to  fight  capi- 
tal; at  least  to  get  its  just  rights. 

Q.  You  consider  that  labor  must  organize  since  capital  is  organized?— A.  Yes; 
it  is  our  only  protection. 

Q.  Since  we  have  corporations,  manufacturing  associations,  and  mining  asso- 
ciations by  capitalists,  on  the  one  side,  and  they  have  understandings  and  con- 
tracts between  themselves  and  agreements  as  to  what  they  will  pay  for  wages 
and  how  they  will  conduct  their  businesses,  you  think  labor  ought  toorg^uze  on 
the  other  side  for  self-protection?— A.  Yes;  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  We  must 
be  in  a  position  to  demand  a  fair  day*s  pay  for  a  fair  day's  work,  and  let  capital 
know  that  through  united  action  we  will  demand  our  rights  and  that  we  have  a 
combination  perhaps  more  powerful  than  theirs. 

Q.  Do  you  improve  the  social  standing  of  these  organizations?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  hope  to  improve  the  education  of  your  people  as  well? — ^A.  Yes. 
Organized  labor  is  far  more  intelligent  than  the  unorganized. 

Q.  Are  they  incidental  rather  than  the  main  objects?- A.  Yes.  But  we  never 
lose  sight  of  the  educational  features. 

Q.  fi  there  any  other  way  that  you  could  promptly  and  auicHy  do  that  other 
than  by  these  labor  organizations?— A.  There  is  not.  Legislation  would  assist  us 
materially. 

Q.  Why  could  you  not  go  to  Congress  and  get  the  leeislation  you  want?— A. 
The  object  of  labor  is  to  get  closer  together,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  they 
have  the  majority  of  votes,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  until  labor  will  have 
representatives  in  Congress  and  all  other  legislative  bodies. 

Q.  Would  you  have  any  money  to  send  anyone  to  Washington  if  you  did  not 
have  an  organization?— A.  No. 

Q.  Simply  be  units?— A.  Yes;  and  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  capitalist. 

Q.  As  an  organization  you  can  appeal  to  the  powers  that  be? — ^A.  Yes;  and 
through  organization  labor's  rights  are  respected;  or,  in  other  words,  we  are  get- 
ting in  a  position  to  demand  just  and  fair  treatment,  under  i>enalty  of  x)erhape 
electing  representatives  that  will  respect  our  wishes. 

Q.  &ve  you  succeeded  to  any  extent  on  that  line? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  had  strikes  in  the  South  and  fought  these  corporations  in  that 
way?— A.  Yes;  frequently  have. 

Q.  Did  you  attain  your  purpose? — ^A.  Yes.  We  have  never  had  any  very  large 
stnxes  in  the  South;  uBually  a  small  number  of  men  or  operatives  involved. 

S.  Have  they  been  numerous  or  extensive? — A.  Not  very  extensive  or  numerous. 
.  Will  you  name  one  or  two  in  the  South? — ^A.  The  stove  iron  molders  are  on 
a  strike  in  Atlanta  at  the  present  time;  the  tailors  were  on  a  strike  when  I  left; 
the  stonecutters  carried  through  three  or  four  strikes  successfully  both  in  Tate  and 
Atlanta,  and  the  granite  cutters  in  Stone  Mountain  and  Lithonia,  Ga.;  Birming- 
ham, Ala.;  Nashville,  Enoxville,  and  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  other  cities  and 
quarries. 

Q.  Did  the  stonecutters  succeed  in  getting  what  they  wanted?— A.  Succeeded 
several  times  and  lost  several  times. 

Q.  What  are  your  initiation  fees  and  your  dues?— A.  We  are  governed  in  the 
initiation  fees  and  dues  by  the  various  national  associations.  Ten  dollars  is  the 
initiation  fee  in  the  stonecutters,  and  50  cents  a  month  for  dues;  25  cents  of  this 
goes  to  the  national  headquarters,  the  other  25  cents  is  to  support  the- local  body. 

Q.  Where  does  that  $10  go  to?— A.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  that  goes  to  the 
national  headquarters  for  stiikes  and  lockouts. 

S.  And  75  per  cent  you  retain? — ^A.  Yes. 
.  Do  you  contribute  to  the  general  benefit  all  over  the  United  States,  or  is  it 
taken  out  of  that  $10?— A.  Out  of  that  25  cents  a  month  and  25  per  cent  of  the 
$10;  $10  is  the  first  initiation  fee;  we  have  several  initiation  fees.    It  is  $10  for 
the  first  initiation  fee,  and  if  you  do  not  keep  up  your  dues  for  12  months  the  next 
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time  it  ooflts  ^[oq  $15;  then  if  yon  go  in  on  the  $15  reinitiation  fee  and  nm  ont  on 
the  books  again,  as  we  call  it,  the  next  time  it  costs  |25. 

Q.  What  do  yon  do  with  that  money?— A.  It  is  nsed  in  case  of  strikes  and  for 
fnneral  benefits  and  the  maintenance  of  the  general  nnion. 

Q.  Do  yon  help  the  brotherhood  if  they  strike  in  Illinois  or  Massachnsetts?— A. 
Tes;  it  is  paid  ont  of  the  fnnd  at  headquarters,  proyided  we  have  what  we  call  a 
legal  strike. 

Q.  Where  is  the  larger  proportion  of  strikes— North,  East,  West,  or  South?-— A. 
The  South  is  on  the  rear  end — we  have  very  few. 

Q.  You  "pay  a  great  deal  more  money  out  tiian  yor  get  in,  on  the  striking  phase? — 
A.  I  can  not  say  we  do.  We  have  the  protection  in  case  of  strikes  and  lockouts, 
and  there  is  a  funeral  benefit  attached  to  the  organization. 

Q.  Does  vour  organization  in  the  South  have  money  enough  to  pay  for  strikes 
ana  funerals  and  thinss  of  that  kind  without  callins^onthe  brotherhood  abroad?— 
A.  It  could;  but  tiie  idea  is,  all  these  funds  are  pud  ou^  of  the  national  headquar- 
tera.    We  concentrate  the  fund;  it  is  under  the  direction  of  the  national  head. 
You  have  to  pay  that  in? — ^A.  Yes. 
(By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Only  x>ay  your  proportion?— A.  Yes. 
(By  Jlr.  Fabquhar.)  You  get  the  protection?— A.  We  get  the  protection, 
and  are  sustained  when  necessary. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  say  there  are  very  few  strikes  in  the  South.  Do 
you  attribute  that  to  the  fact  that  organization  is  comparatively  weak  in  the 
South?— A.  Yes;  that  is  one  of  the  reasons. 

S.  You  consider  organized  labor  in  its  infancy  in  the  South  almost,  do  you  not, 
strugglingto  get  to  the  front? — ^A.  Yes;  but  gaining  very  rapidly. 

Q.  (B}r  Mr.  IIatchford.)  Do  you  think  the  number  of  stnkes  would  increase 
or  oiminiBh  if  the  organizations  were  strengthened? — A.  I  think  it  would  diminish. 

Cj.  (By  Representative  Livinoston.)  If  we  had  the  same  proportion  of  foreign 
labor  mixed  up  in  Atlanta  as  they  have  in  Chicago,  would  you  nave  more  strikes 
or  less? — A.  We  would  have  more  strikes. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr. Fabquhar.)  What  reason  can  you  give  for  that?— A.  It  is  the  rest- 
less condition  of  the  foreign  element. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  acquainted  with  Southern  unions  of  all  kinds?- A. 
I  have  been  a  member  of  unions  for  sixteen  years. 

Q.  Has  there  not  been,  proportionately  to  the  number  of  members  in  the  South- 
em  unions,  as  many  strikes  there  as  there  have  in  the  North  or  West  or  East? — 
A.  Proportionately,  we  have  our  share  of  them. 

(^  ( JBy  Mr.  Phillips. )  Have  you  any  strikes  of  the  colored  labor  in  the  South?— 
A.  Yes,  occasionally;  unorganized  strikes,  and  sometimes  organized. 

Q.  Do  the  colored  people  belong  to  any  or^nizations  in  tne  South? — ^A.  Yes; 
they  have  members  in  a  number  ot  organizations. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  If  you  pay  tne  same  proportion  of  dues  that  are  paid 
by  the  membership  elsewhere,  and  you  have  occasional  strikes  in  Georgia,  is  it 
probable  that  you  get  your  full  share  of  the  benefits  from  the  intemational  organ- 
izations?—A.  Yes;  we  get  our  full  share. 

Q.  You  have  no  fault  to  find? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  (Bv  Representative  Livinobton.)  Do  you  suppose  you  have  as  many  as  6,(K)0 
or  6,000  laborers  in  G^rgia  in  organizations  of  different  kinds? — ^A.  Yes;  in  good 
standing,  exclusive  of  the  railroad  organizations.  The  cotton  mills*  oi)eratives 
organized  in  Augusta  with  1 ,500  to  2,000  alone,  and  Columbus  has  just  been  organ- 
ized.   We  have  5,000  or  6,000,  in  round  numbers,  outside  of  these  just  organized. 

Q.  Are  these  unions  incorporated?— A.  No. 

Q.  Why  do  you  not  incorporate  them? — ^A.  We  can  get  along  better  without 
being  incorporated;  we  take  that  for  gpr&nted  the  same  as  the  national  trades;  they 
have  studied  the  legal  effect  of  not  beina^  incorporated;  we  follow  suit. 

S.  Your  purpose  is  to  escape  certain  liabilities  that  corporations  are  subject  to 
er  the  law? — A.  That  is  uie  idea, 
(j.  How  do  you  expect  to  sue  and  be  sued,  or  do  you  want  anything  of  that 
kind?— A.  It  is  never  necessary  for  us  to  sue. 

Q.  Suppose,  through  the  carelessness  of  your  operators,  one  of  your  men  should 
get  killed  and  another  one  hurt;  what  recourse  have  they?— A.  They  have  recourse 
as  individuals. 

Therefore,  he  is  not  benefited  by  the  organization  in  that  particular?— A.  No. 
He  can  go  to  the  common  law  and  sue  for  damages? — ^A.  Yes. 
You  can  not  go  to  the  courts  of  (Georgia  to  enforce  a  contract  as  an  organi- 
zation, because  you  are  not  incorporated? — ^A.  Can  not  through  the  courts,  but 
can  enforce  a  contract  through  means  of  a  strike. 
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Q.  What  relations  have  yon  with  nonunion  labor?  For  instance,  in  the  tnK>- 
f^phical  union,  does  the  nonunion  man  have  the  same  rights  and  privileges  there 
m  4^tlanta  as  a  union  man  would  have? — A.  There  are  some  printing  establish- 
ments he  can  not  work  in  at  all,  not  being  a  member  of  the  typographical  union. 
The  same  rule  applies  to  other  organizations. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Can  he  work  in  the  Constitution  office  or  the  Journal 
office? — ^A.  The  Constitution  is  an  open  shop;  the  Journal  is  a  union  shop  or  office. 

Q.  It  is  said  the  Constitution  does  not  recognize  the  union  at  all.  Is  that  so? — 
A.  We  have  a  majority  at  the  present  time — members  of  the  typographical  union. 

ij.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Have  you  had  much  trouble  with  non- 
umon  labor? — A.  We  have  had  no  more  than  our  share  that  you  wiU  run  across 
around  the  country. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  are  the  negroes  able  to  pay  the  initiation  fees  and  dues? — ^A.  No; 
but  the  unions  always  provide  a  way  where  they  can  yay  the  inititions  and  dues. 
They  can  pay  tne  dues  more  easily  after  they  get  into  the  union  on  account  of  the 
higner  rate  of  wages. 

Q.  In  the  first  instance,  how  could  they  get  in? — ^A.  There  are  different  rules  in 
the  organizations;  most  organizations  give  them  an  opportunity  to  pay  as  they  earn. 
Some  organizations  will  not  admit  them  to  membership. 

Q.  Do  they  have  the  same  facilities  and  opportunities  for  getting  in,  and  after 
they  get  in  do  they  have  the  same  facilities  and  opportunities  that  our  white  peo- 
ple nave? — ^A.  Yes;  excepting  the  railroad  organizations. 

Q.  Do  they  get  the  same  money?— A.  They  get  the  same  amount  of  money 
in  trades  they  are  employed  in.  The  railroad  organizations  debar  them  from 
membership. 

Q.  How  about  the  typographical  union;  does  it  debar  them?— A.  I  can  not 
answer  that;  we  have  no  colored  typographical  men  in  the  South  that  I  know  of. 

<J.  Stonecutters— they  can  cut  stone?— A.  No;  we  have  no  colored  stonecutters. 
We  have  quite  a  number  of  stone  masons.  I  have  heard  of  two  stonecutters  in 
tiie  State,  but  they  are  not  connected  with  the  union. 

Q.  Do  you  fight  nonunion  men,  oppose  them,  browbeat  them,  or  fight  them  out 
of  employment,  as  a  rule? — A.  We  keep  them  out  of  employment  in  certain  shops 
where  they  get  in  our  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  invite  all  the  nonunion  men  to  join  your 
orgamzations,  providing  they  are  good  Americans  and  of  good  moral  character? — 
A.  Yes. 

S.  Your  opinion  is,  open  door  for  all  fair  men  to  come  in?— A.  Yes. 
.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Is  your  unskilled  labor  organized  or 
unorganized  down  there? — ^A.  Almost  wholly  unorganized. 

Q.  What  would  you  suggest  to  the  United  States  Gk>vemment,  that  we  are 
empowered  to  do  under  the  Constitution,  to  help  get  these,  people  in  a  skilled 
condition  there  who  are  unskilled  now?  Would  you  suggest  industrial  education 
or  sometiiing  along  that  line? — A.  Well,  industrial  education  would  help,  we 
admit. 

Q.  Suppose  you  take  a  child  out  of  a  factory  bv  compulsory  education  of  the 
law  of  the  State,  keep  him  out  until  he  is  14,  and  send  nim  to  grammar  school, 
writing  school,  arithmetic  school,  and  keep  him  ri^ht  there — ^would  that  make 
him  a  skilled  laborer? — A.  No;  he  can  not  come  in  the  union  then;  14  to  16  is  the 
usual  time  to  begin  at  a  trade.    His  education  would  assist  him  materially. 

Q.  Would  you  improve  the  condition  of  labor  in  Georgia  by  the  comlnon 
school  if  you  keep  a  boy  in  until  he  is  16  years  of  a^;  would  you  improve  his 
labor  condition? — ^A.  Yes;  it  would  take  that  many  child  laborers  out  of  employ- 
ment; that  would  help  the  others,  and  would  put  the  children  in  a  position  to 
battle  through  life  witn  some  kind  of  an  education  and  put  them  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  compete,  perhaps,  some  future  day  as  manufacturers. 

Q.  Supposing  he  wanted  to  go  to  stonecutting,  he  would  have  no  education, 
would  he?— A.  No;  but  to  be  a  first-class  mechanic  of  any  kind  education  is 
necessary. 

Q.  Suppose  he  wanted  to  become  an  engineer  on  a  railroad,  or  work  at  any 
position  of  that  kind,  he  would  not  have  any  education;  would  you  recommend 
to  the  State  of  G^eorgia  an  introduction  of  industrial  schools  to  educate  children 
on  the  lines  laid  down  or  not? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  as  I  would.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  any  child  to  begin  studying  any  particular  trade  or  calling  previous 
to  16  years  of  age,  and  it  would  re(]iuire  his  time  previous  to  14  and  16  years  of 
age  to  get  a  practical  school  education,  or  even  a  moderate  education,  and  with 
the  other  mixed  up  into  it  it  might  ^t  him  confused  so  he  would  not  know 
enough  of  either  to  do  him  any  particular  good. 

Q.  Enumerate  several  causes  leading  up  to  strikes  in  (jj^orgia. — ^A.  Sometimes 
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it  is  on  account  of  rednction  of  wages;  perhaps  on  account  of  asking  for  a  raise  in 
wages.  And  sometimes  it  is  to  be  recognized  as  a  labor  organization.  Sometimes 
it  is  to  reco^ize  some  particular  shop  that  has  members  of  that  organization 
employed  in  it. 

Q.  Has  anything  else  brought  them  about  down  there  except  low  wages,  reduc- 
tion of  wages,  or  asking  that  wages  be  increased? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  are 
any  except  what  I  have  spoken  of.  In  fact,  I  am  satisfied  that  organized  strikes 
are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  labor  organizations,  or  at  least  called  according  to 
tiieir  suggestion.    There  have  nevev  been  any  strikes  on  account  of  colored  men. 

Q.  Have  wages  been  reduced  in  Georgia,  or  increased? — ^A.  Increased,  through 
the  efforts  of  organizations.  * 

Q.  Has  living  Deen  increased  in  proportion  or  decreased  to  any  extent? — A.  The 
standard  articles  have  perhaps  decreased  some  in  the  last  few  years. 

Q.  Through  these  helps  that  you  refer  to,  wages  have  been  somewhat  increased, 
ana  from  other  causes  the  cost  of  living  has  been  decreased? — ^A.  Yes;  but  not 
much  in  the  last  few  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  What  is  the  condition  of  all  trades  down  in  Georgia 
now? — ^A.  They  are  in  a  fair  condition.  In  that  section  the  last  2  or  8  years  I  think 
we  have  kept  a  better  condition  than  other  sections  of  the  country.  We  have  not 
felt  the  finuicial  depression  as  much. 

Have  you  many  unemployed  in  your  trade? — ^A.  No. 
Wages  good?— A.  Wages  are  fair. 

Does  the  Atlanta  trades  assembly  report  trade  good  in  all  the  various 
branches  controlled  by  it? — A.  Yes;  fair.  Some  are  not  so  good,  generally 
speaking. 

Q.  In  your  assembly  is  there  a  general  increase  of  membership  in  all  trades?— A. 
Yes;  steadily  increasmg. 

Q.  How  long  has  your  assembly  been  organized?— A.  Six  years. 

Q.  Do  you  stand  together  on  matters  of  strikes  amonp^  yourselves? — ^A.  Each 
union  is  granted  complete  autonomy.  We  have  always  given  moral  and  financial 
support.  It  has  never  been  necessary  in  that  section  for  any  sympathetic  strikes, 
to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  You  dex>end  on  your  local  and  national  defense  funds?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  your  umon  has  a  high  initiation  fee  has  it  not  usually  moderate 
monthly  dues?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  a  low  initiation  fee  is  it  not  usual  that  the  monthly  dues  can 
be  raised  higher? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  you  would  say  that  it  amounted  to  equalization  whether  initiation  was 
hini  or  tne  dues  were  high? — A.  Well,  practically  so;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lfvinoston.)  In  the  long  run  have  the  laboring  people 
lost  money  by  going  into  strikes  or  are  they  better  off? — A.  We  have  been  oetter 
off  in  our  immediate  section.  It  is  necessary  occasionally  to  demonstrate  our 
desires  through  a  strike. 

Q.  How  do  you  bring  about  a  strike?— A.  Each  union  has  different  ways.  The 
usual  custom,  generally  speaking,  covering  them  all,  is  first  through  a  committee 
from  the  local  branch;  they  try  to  settle  the  ^fference;  perhaps  if  the  local  union 
is  not  satisfied  it  is  referred  then  to  the  national  committee,  called  in  some  union, 
and  then  approved  by  them  before  a  strike  is  legalized  by  any  of  the  unions. 
Sometimes  a  local  body  will  strike  without  consulting  the  national  organization, 
and  it  is  usually  known  as  an  illegal  strike,  and  no  funds  are  provided  by  the 
national  organization. 

Q.  Suppose  the  stonecutters'  organization  down  there  should  strike  and  the 
other  labor  organizations  would  not  want  to  sympathize  with  them  in  any  way — ^I 
do  not  mean  moral  sympathy  or  aid— how  could  they  be  brought  to  time?  Mow 
would  you  get  any  help  from  the  national  fund;  only  by  national  consent,  do  you 
not? — A.  Yes;  but  eacn  national  organization  has  its  nationid  fund. 

Q.  You  do  not  force  a  boycott  to  influence  results,  do  you,  down  South?— A.  Yes; 
we  have  a  boycott,  sometimes. 

Q.  Have  you  been  picketing  and  patrolling  down  there  to  keep  nontmion  labor 
out  of  work  when  on  a  strike?— A.  We  have  found  it  necessary  to  patrol  the 
vicinity  of  various  places  to  see  how  the  conditions  were,  whether  any  men  were 
being  put  in  the  places  of  the  strikers  or  the  ones  locked  out. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  have  done  what  you  could  when  in  trouble  to  prevent 
comx>etition  of  nonunion  laborers? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  through  the  imi)ortation  of  foreign  contract 
laoor? — ^A.  No;  no  trouble  whatever.  I  think  the  negro  labor  is  so  cheap  it  Is  not 
necessary  to  imjwrt  any  other  labor. 

Q.  You  mean  to  saylabor  is  so  cheap  down  there  that  there  is  no  foreign  labor 
coming  in?— A.  Common  labor,  yes. 
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Q.  Ton  get  the  same  wages  for  work  in  totu*  nnion  in  Georgia  that  they  get  in 
Penn8ylvania?-~A.  Each  locality  has  the  right  to  set  its  own  scale  of  wages;  in 
some  cases  it  may  exceed,  and  others  it  might  be  less. 

Q.  Does  organized  labor  necessarily  get  less  wages  in  the  South  than  in  the 
East?— A.  No. 

Q.  What  is  the  scale  of  wages? — ^A.  Some  have  piece  and  some  have  day  work. 
Each  organization  has  a  different  rate;  the  stonecutters  is  98.20  for  8  hours'  work; 
the  typographical  men  make  from  $18  to  $24  a  week;  the  carpenters'  scale  is  ^.50 
a  day;  the  iron  molders  is  piece  work— on  the  average  about  |3  a  dav;  and  the 
tailors  work  by  piece  work;  their  wages,  perhaxw,  are  frran  fS  to  $4.50  during  the 
busy  season. 

Q.  How  does  that  comi>are  with  wages  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  Chicago, 
and  other  places,  for  the  same  class  of  work?— A.  We  get  about  the  same  pay; 
perhaps  we  make  more  money  in  the  long  run,  on  account  of  the  advantage  of 
the  climate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Katchford.)  You  state  that  carpenters*  wages  are  about  the  same 

EiT  day  as  in  the  East?— A.  I  said  generally  speaking.  The  carpenters  in  the 
ast,  1  understand,  get  larger  pay. 

Q.  What  are  the  wages  of  bricklayers?— A.  In  Atlanta,  $2  to  $2.25,  but  they 
are  unorganized. 

•^.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  X  see  by  an  Atlanta  paper  that  the  practice  of  black- 
listmg  exists  in  Georgia.  The  editor  states  that  railroaders  have  to  go  far  away 
irom  Atlanta  to  get  employment.  Can  you  give  the  commission  any  light  upon 
that? — A.  In  railroad  circles,  for  some  reason,  a  man  might  lose  his  position  ana  he 
takes  it  for  granted  that  he  is  blacklisted  by  the  managers  of  the  railroad  because 
he  can  not  get  employment  on  other  roads.  We  have  no  proof  excepting  that 
proof  that  a  man  has  to  leave  for  other  localities.  The  law  of  the  State  is  against 
olacklisting.  If  a  railroad  employee  is  discharged  he  could  demand  of  the  man- 
ager or  the  person  over  him  the  reason  he  was  discharged.  That  law  is  not 
operative  in  this  way:  If  he  gets  off  he  is  discharged  for  incompetency,  and  then 
he  goes  to  the  manager  of  the  next  road.  If  it  can  be  proven  that  he  is  discharged 
on  account  of  being  a  member  of  a  labor  organization,  or  give  testimony  in  the 
court  of  trial  of  any  kind,  then  the  railroad  is  liable  for  damages  Under  that  law. 

Q.  Can  you  speak  of  any  such  instances?  The  editor  says  he  knows  of  many 
sucn  instances. — A.  I  do  not  know  of  anv  personally. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LrvmasTON.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  G^rgia  blacklist- 
ing is  aosolutely  prohibited  by  law? — ^A.  Yes;  at  least  that  was  what  I  was 
tryiiig  to  say— it  is  prohibited. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  How  is  it  possible  to  prove  that  the  employer  has  dis- 
charged any  of  his  workmen  for  belon^g  to  a  trade-union,  if  that  employer 
wants  to  assign  another  cause  for  his  action?— A.  It  is  not  possible,  if  he  assigns 
another  reason. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Does  your  organization  favor  compulsory 
or  voluntary  arbitration?— A.  I  believe  the  majority  of  laboring  people  are  against 
compulsory  arbitration. 

Q.  Are  you  paid  down  there  weekly?— A.  We  are  paid  weekly,  bimonthly,  and 
monthly,  too.  Some  of  the  organizations,  as  far  as  the  organizations  are  con- 
cerned, demand  weekly  payment;  some,  payments  every  2  weeks. 

Q.  Do  your  payments  down  there  meet  the  wants  of  the  laborers,  or  would 
they  like  to  have  them  changed?— A.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  we  want  them 
changed. 

Q.  Do  you  get  any  pay  for  overtime?— A.  Usually  the  custom  is  time  and  a  half 
for  overtime,  but  some  organizations  do  not  admit  of  piece  work. 

().  That  is  owing  to  the  natural  condition  of  things?— A.  Natural  condition  of 
things.    Piece  work  usually  works  a  hardship  on  members  of  any  organization. 

Q.  Have  you  a  sliding  scale  in  operation?— A.  No.  In  some  of  the  organiza- 
tions they  have  the  slidmg-wage  scale.  We  have  a  minimum  wage  scale.  Per- 
sonally I  do  not  believe  in  a  slioin^  scale  of  wages. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Philups.  )  So  far  as  iron  workers  are  concerned,  is  it  true  they  have 
a  sTiding-wage  scale? — A.  Some  of  them  do;  they  do  in  some  of  the  other  trades. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LrviNOSTON.)  Is  the  standard  of  living  of  the  laboring 
people  down  there  fair  or  not?— A.  Pair;  yes. 

Q.  How  are  you  paid,  bv  cash  or  store  orders?— A.  Cash.  In  some  few  instances 
store  orders  are  used.    All  organizations  are  against  store  orders. 

Q.  You  are  allowed  to  buy,  then,  where  you  please?— A.  Not  confined  to  any 
one  particular  store,  or  what  we  call  store  orders. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  speak  of  weekly,  bimonthly,  and  monthly  «iy- 
ment  systems  in  vogue  in  the  South.  Wiiich  is  the  most  desirable?— A.  I  think 
the  weekly  payment  is  the  most  desirable. 
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Q.  Which  is  less  desurable?— A.  The  monthljr. 


( By  Bepresentatiye  LiyiNOsroN. )  Do  yon  know  anything  about  factory  tene- 
mfflits?  Are  they  yariable  or  not?— A.  Tes;  the  factory  tenements  are  the  only 
tenements  we  have. 

Q.  Are  they  ventilated?— A.  Pretty  fair  condition;  perhaps  wonld  stand 
iniprovements. 

Q.  The  relative  rate  of  .wages  for  50  years;  do  you  know  about  that?— A.  No; 
except  that  thev  have  improved. 

Q.  Steadily  along?— A.  Yes,  and  through  organizations  generally. 

Q.  Social  condition  of  labor  during  the  last  50  years.  Is  that  improving? — ^A. 
Yes;  through  organization. 

Q.  Has  it  not  very  much  improved  in  some  instances;  take  Atlanta,  for 
instance? — ^A.  Yes,  indeed. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  a  member  of  the  council,  a  mayor,  or  ansrthing  of  that 
kind  who  was  a  laborer? — A.  We  have  had  several  members  of  the  council  that 
^were  laboring  x)eople.  The  present  mayor,  Mr.  James  G.  Woodward,  is  a  member 
of  the  typographical  union. 

Q.  Influence  of  organized  labor  on  wages  vou  say  it  has  brought  wages  up  to  a 
higher  point? — A.  Organized  labor  not  only  orings  wages  up  for  its  members,  but 
the  unorganized  as  well. 

Q.  Does  improved  or  new  machinery  help  ot  hurt  you  as  a  rule? — A.  In  some 
instances  it  helps;  in  others  it  hurts  us.  That  is  one  reason  why  we  are  so  heartily 
in  favor  of  the  8-hour  law — to  offset  this  new  machinery. 

Q-  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  When  you  say  in  favor  of  the  8-hour  law,  do  you  mean 
in  favor  of  the  shorter  workday;  something  you  can  bring  about  by  law  in  most 
trades?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LrviNOSTON.)  What  effect  on  employment  of  laborers 
down  there  does  the  employment  of  women  and  children  have? — ^A.  It  drives  them 
out,  on  account  of  the  cheapness  at  which  women  and  children  are  employed. 
For  instance,  children  in  factories  work  for  very  small  wages,  and  women  are 
usually  taken  advantage  of  by  employers  on  account  of  the  fact  of  their  being 
women.    The  employers  think  they  ought  to  get  cheaper  pay. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  women  in  some  cities  in  G^rgia  are  in 
organized  labor? — A.  Yes;  and  paid  the  same  wages  as  men. 

Q.  Have  they  imions  of  their  own,  or  do  they  go  in  the  unions  with  the  men? — 
A.  They  are  in  the  unions  with  the  men.  In  speaking  of  their  receiving  the  same 
pay  a  while  ago,  I  meant  generally  speaking.  Stenographers  usually  get  less  pay 
than  men  employed  at  the  same  busmess. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Is  there  much  demand  down  there  for  the 
labor  of  women  and  children  outside  of  the  cotton  factories? — ^A.  Yes;  ofiQ,ce  work; 
they  capture  nearly  all  of  it.    Thev  have  a  very  large  per  cent  of  it. 

Q.  Wnat  is  the  school  age  of  children  in  G^rgia? — A.  Six  years  is  customary. 

Q.  That  is  the  low  figure;  what  is  the  high  figure?  How  long  must  a  child  go 
to  public  school?-HA.  As  hip^h  as  18, 1  believe. 

Q.  How  many  lawful  hohdays  to  labor  are  there  in  Georgia?- A.  There  is  only 
one  to  labor — ^Labor  Day.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  legal  holidays.  I  do  not 
know  the  number  without  figuring  it  up. 

Q.  Your  hours  of  labor  in  the  different  trades  are  about  the  same?  Do  the 
brick  masons  and  stone  cutters  work  about  the  same  number? — A.  The  same  as 
organized  work — 8  hours — and  some  men  in  other  industries  work  as  lon^  as  18 
hours  a  day.  The  same  conditions  prevail  there  as  prevail  in  other  sections  in 
regard  to  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  say  some  work  as  high  as  18  hours  per  day?— A. 
Practically,  yes.  Street-car  men,  for  instance.  It  is  not  necessary  that  they 
should  work  18  hours  all  the  time,  but  it  is  very  often  that  they  work  as  long  as 
18  hours  per  day;  especially  when  they  lire  waiting  for  their  turn,  usually  known 
as  their  turn;  they  put  in  the  time,  but  get  no  pay  for  it.  Practically  it  is  18 
hours. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Are  you  compelled  to  work  on  Sunday 
down  there? — ^A.  No,  excex>t  necessary  work,  as  loading  perishable  goods. 

Q.  In  other  words,  trains  can  not  run  in  Atlanta  after  9  o'clock  Sunday  morning 
unless  they  have  perishable  freight?— A.  They  can  not  legally. 

Q.  Sunday  law  in  Qeorgia  is  closely  observed  as  far  as  labor  is  concerned? — A. 
Yes. 

<^.  Have  vou  any  sweat  shops  in  Georgia? — A.  None  in  Georgia;  in  fact,  in  the 
entire  Souw. 

Q.  Profit  sharing,  industrial  copartnership.  Can  you  give  the  commission  any 
information  about  that?— A.  There  is  one;  G-lass  Blowers  Cooperative  Society,  at 
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at  that  time.  Tlie  law  calls  for  twelve  inspectors,  of  whom  fiye  most  be  women. 
Gk>vemor  Altgeld  appointed  me  chief  and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Stevens  assistant,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  five  women  deputies  required  by  the  statute. 

Q.  What  were  yonr  duties  as  inspector? — A.  Our  duties  were  to  inspect  at  all 
reasonable  hours,  and  as  frectuently  as  possible,  all  places  within  the  State  in  which 
the  making,  altering,  repairing,  cleaning,  or  sortine  of  certain  goods  was  carried 
on,  and  the  principal  work,  of  course,  was  in  Cook  County.  We  found,  out  of 
200,000  employees  engaged  in  manufacture  in  the  State,  150,000  in  Cook  County. 
It  was  also  our  duty  to  report  once  a  year  to  the  governor  of  the  State,  and  prose- 
cute all  violations  of  the  factory  laws,  and  in  case  of  finding  garments  or  cigars, 
or  any  of  a  list  of  twelve  specined  articles  being  manufacture  under  conditions 
dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  community,  it  was  our  duty  to  issue  such  orders 
as  the  health  of  the  community  might  require. 

().  Were  your  duties  more  in  the  character  of  sanitary  inspection  than  other- 
wise?— A.  No;  in  regard  to  the  twelve  sx)ecified  articles  we  had  to  look  after  the 
sanitary  conditions,  and  after*  infectious  diseases,  but  we  had  also  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  the  laws  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  children — ^their  age  and 
physical  condition — and  also  to  enforce  the  provisions  as  to  the  hours  of  work  of 
female  employees.  That  part  of  the  law  was  only  in  force  from  July,  1893,  to 
March,  1895.  We  had  during  those  months  the  legal  8-hour  day  for  all  women 
and  girls  in  factories  and  workshops. 

Q.  Is  there  any  cooperation  on  tne  part  of  the  health  officials  of  the  State  with 
the  board  of  inspection? — ^A.  No;  the  law  calls  for  the  cooperation  of  the  local 
boards  of  health. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  report  as  to  the  condition  of  that  class  of  employed  peo- 
ple in  your  report  to  the  legislature — the  women  and  children? — ^A.  Yes;  our 
whole  report  dwelt  uxx)n  their  employment  and  the  employment  of  i>eople  in  tene- 
ment houses. 

Q.  What  is  the  state  of  the  law  in  respect  to  the  age  in  the  employment  of 
children? — A.  At  present  it  is  that  no  child  under  the  age  of  14  years  may  be 
employed  in  any  manufacturing  establishment,  factory,  workshop,  store,  office, 
or  laundry;  and  no  child  under  16  years,  without  an  affidavit  made  by  the  parent 
or  ffuardian  stating  the  place  and  oate  of  birth  of  the  child,  and  filed  before  the 
child  begins  to  work.  For  children  employed  in  manufacture  the  inspectors  may 
demand  certificates  of  physical  fitness  for  the  work  at  which  liiey  are  employed. 

Q.  Is  there  also  an  educational  test  applied  to  the  child  at  14  yeai*8  of  age? — ^A. 
No.     * 

8.  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  male  and  female  as  to  age?— A.  No. 
.  Were  not  some  of  your  duties  connected  a  good  deal  with  the  so-called  sweat 
shops  of  Chicago?-^A.  Yes;  the  law  was  enacted  in  consequence  of  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  sweat  shops  of  Chicago  by  a  committee  of  the  legislature. 

Q.  Was  it  mainly  on  that  line  of  manufacturing,  sweat  shops,  that  you  made 
your  report? — A.  No;  we  made  one  special  report,  of  which  that  is  a  copy  [hand- 
mg  copy  to  Mr.  Farquhar] ,  in  1894. 

Q.  What  were  your  findings  in  that  special  report  in  respect  to  the  condition  of 
the  employed  in  the  sweat  shops?  QiBnerally,  can  you  recollect  what  the  condi- 
tions were  as  to  wages  and  the  social  conditions  of  employees,  and  if  the  law  was 
remedial  in  any  way? — ^A.  We  had  no  authority  to  ask  questions  as  to  wages, 
according  to  instructions  at  the  time  of  our  appointment;  they  were  very  rigid 
and  restricted  our  questions  to  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  to  make  no  inquir- 
ies outside  of  that;  and  the  gist  of  tnis  report  was  that  it  was  impossible,  so  long 
as  manufacturing  in  tenement  houses  was  tolerated  at  all,  to  guarantee  the  safety 
of  the  purchaser;  and  as  to  the  condition  of  the  employees,  their  intelligence  was 
best  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  was  found  imx>ossible,  throughout  the  Bohe- 
mian, Polish,  and  Italian  colonies  of  workers  in  the  garment  trades  in  the  tene- 
ment houses,  to  induce  them  to  send  their  patijents  to  the  hospital  or  to  take  any 
precautions  at  all  against  spreading  the  smallpox,  which  was  prevalent  at  the 
time  the  report  was  made. 

Q.  Was  this  examination  more  in  the  character  of  an  exercise  of  the  police 
power  of  the  State  than  a  social  or  economic  one? — A.  Exclusively  an  exercise  of 
the  police  powers  of  the  State. 

Q.  What  weie  your  finding  as  to  the  sanitary  conditions  of  living  of  the  peo- 
ple?— A.  We  found  that  uniformly  the  sweat  snops  existed  among  the  poorest 
people;  that  was  evident  from  the  surroundings.  They  were  in  the  worst  tene- 
ment houses. 

Q.  Did  you  tabulate  the  number  of  employees  in  the  sweat  shops? — ^A.  Yes;  in 
each  of  the  4  years.  The  numbers  varied  very  little.  There  were  about  17,000 
each  year  employed  in  the  sweat  shops  of  Chicago. 
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Q.  What  nationality  predominated? — ^A.  We  found  people  of  different  nation- 
alities, bat  we  were  not  authorized  to  keep  any  statistical  record  of  the  national- 
ities. I  should  think  there  were  about  equal  numbers  of  Gtermans,  Russian  Jews, 
Bohemians,  and  Poles;'  but  that  is  only  my  personal  opinion.  That  is  not  based 
on  any  record  of  nationality. 

Q.  What  was  the  prox)ortion  of  native  Americans  to  the  whole? — ^A.  We  never 
found  any  in  sweat  shops.  The  native  Americans  who  are  working  at  the  gar- 
ment tnuies  are  perhaps  the  most  dangerous  of  all  from  the  x)oint  of  view  of  the 
purchaser.  They  are  women  with  young  children ,  who  are  dependent  ux)on  them- 
selves and  ux)on  charity,  and  who  work  in  their  own  homes,  and  take  the  work 
directly  from  the  factory  and  make  it  up,  and  take  it  back,  and  they  are  so  iso- 
lated that  it  is  x>6rfectly  impossible  to  keep  up  any  sort  of  scrutiny  as  to  the  sani- 
tary conditions  under  which  they  work.  We  always  reported  that,  so  far  as  we 
were  able  to  judge,  that  was  the  most  dangerous  of  any  Kind  of  work. 

Q.  These  foreigners  were  more  colonizea  in  sections  of  the  city? — A.  Yes;  and 
the^  work  in  groups.  You  can  put  your  finger  on  the  contractor  and  know  where 
he  IS; 

Q-  The  Polish  Jews  in  one  section  and  the  Germ^ms  in  another?— A.  Yes;  colon- 
ized in  entirely  different  parts  of  the  city. 

Q.  And  the  American  population  was  scattered?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  a  law  in  the  State  of  Illinois  for  the  licensing  of  sweat  shops? — 
A .  x^o.  There  is  a  municipal  ordinance  in  Chicago,  but  it  has  never  been  enforced. 
It  was  enacted  in  1894  and  there  were  about  1,000  licenses  granted  during  the  first 
6  months  under  that;  and  they  have  run  to  this  day,  and  nobody  knows  where 
they  are.    There  has  never  been  any  scrutiny  of  the  licenses. 

Q.  So  all  the  laws  you  had  in  regelating  the  sweat  shops  in  Chicago  were  sani- 
tary laws? — ^A.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  a  fair  statement;  the  enforcement  was  under 
the  factory  inspectors. 

Q.  What  were  the  usual  conditions  you  found  in  these  factories  or  workshops? — 
Au  They  varied  very  much.  The  German,  Swedish,  and  Norwegian  shops  were 
usually  clean  enough,  and  very  often  in  little  detached  frame  houses  in  the  rear 
of  the  dwelling  of  tne  contractor.  From  the  ][)oint  of  view  of  the  purchaser  those 
are  not  particularly  objectionable,  except  that  all  the  garments  are  liable  to  be 
sent  out  to  the  individual  workers  in  their  homes  for  hand  work— vests,  trousers, 
children*s  knee  pants,  and  cloaks,  and  many  other  articles.  And  then  the  shoxw 
of  the  people  oi  other  nationi^ties  vary.  The  Bohemians  are  sometimes  clean 
and  sometimes  dirty;  sometimes  wholesome  and  sometimes  not;  and  I  think  it 
could  be  said  that  the  Italian  and  Jewish  shops  are  invariably  a  danger  to  the 
community,  because  of  overcrowding  and  bad  sanitary  conditions. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  no  knowledge  at  all  of  the  earnings  of  those  employees? — 
A.  No;  we  were  forbidden  to  inquire. 

Q.  Was  it  permissible  under  tne  law  for  clothing  to  be  made  in  private  dwell- 
ings there? — A.  Yes.  The  provision  of  the  law  is  that  no  room  or  rooms,  apart- 
ment or  apartments,  shall  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  an^  of  the  twelve  speci- 
fied articles,  except  by  the  members  of  the  immediate  family  dwelling  therein. 
We  had  the  right  of  visitation;  and  if  we  found  infectious  disease  present,  in  our 
opinion,  although  we  were  not  physicians,  we  were  authorized  to  issue  any  orders 
we  saw  fit.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  whenever  we  found  infectious  disease  we  always 
required  the  local  board  of  health  to  make  an  inspection  and,  in  some  cases,  destroy 
the  goods,  and  in  all  cases  fumigate  them. 

Q.  Are  the  sweaters  proper  middle  men;  are  they  agents  of  wholesale  houses 
there,  or  do  they  manufacture  for  themselves  and  sell  to  the  wholesale  houses? — 
A.  The  number  of  those  who  manufacture  for  themselves  is  so  trivial  that  it  is 
not  worth  mentioning.    They  are  virtually  always  agents  for  the  wholesalers. 

Q.  Are  they  agents  in  the  sense  of  being  in  the  employment  or  service  of  the 
wholesalers? — ^A.  As  far  as  we  could  discover,  the  manufacturers  viewed  the 
agency  of  these  men  differently  in  different  relations;  for  instance,  if  a  contractor 
runs  away  and  does  not  pay  his  help,  and  the  help  brings  suit  against  the  manu- 
facturer, the  manufacturer  invariably  pleads  successfully  that  the  contractor  is 
not  his  agent,  and  the  manufacturer  never  pays  the  wages  in  these  cases.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  1894,  during  the  smallpox  epidemic,  the  boards  of  health  of 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Missouri  had  a  convention  in  Chicago 
to  discuss  the  feasibility  of  quarantining  their  States  against  Chicago  goods,  and 
then  the  manufacturers  represented  that  all  of  the  contractors  were  their  agents. 
I  was  present  at  the  meeting.  They  subscribed  $5,000  on  the  spot,  and  agreed 
that  they  would  compel  their  agents  to  provide  vaccination  of  all  the  employees 
in  the  snops,  and  they  immediately  did  that.  They  hired  physicians,  and  told 
their  contractors  there  would  be  no  more  work  for  any  shop  where  there  was  not 
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a  physician's  certificate  of  vaccination  for  every  employee,  and  the  contractors 
constrained  their  employees  to  be  vaccinated.  It  is-  quite  impossible  to  say 
whether  or  not  they  are  agents. 

Q.  How  far,  within  your  knowledge,  do  goods  manufactured  hy'  a  sweater 
enter  into  the  wholesale  and  retail  houses  of  Chicago? — ^A.  There  is  virtually 
nothing  else  sold. 

Q.  Will  you  state  it  as  a  broad  proposition  that  nearly  all  the  manufactured 
product  that  «^nters  into  sale  in  those  houses  there  in  Chicago  are  sweat-shop 
goods? — ^A.  Yes.  There  are  only  three  garment  factories,  so  far  as  I  know,  in 
Chicago  where  the  garments  are  made  from  beginning  to  end  in  the  factory,  and 
even  in  those  we  have  found  them  being  given  out  in  the  "rush  season.*' from 
Saturda^r  night  to  Monday  morning  to  Jewish  contractors — people  who  had 
worked  in  the  factory  during  the  week  and  who  then  took  home  goods  to  be 
made  up  during  Sunaay— and  I  know  of  no  factory  that  could  guarantee  that 
all  its  goods  were  being  made  up  outside  of  the  sweat  shops. 

Q.  Can  you  give  a  list  of  the  twelve  different  articles  that  formed  the  basis  of 
your  inspection? — ^A.  Yes;  coats,  vests,  trousers,  knee  pants,  overalls,  cloaks, 
shirts,  ladies*  waists,  purses,  feathers,  artificial  flowers,  and  cigars. 

Q.  The  main  x)art  was  the  manufacture  of  garments?— A.  Yes;  I  think  the  larg- 
est number  of  cigar  factories  we  found  was  between  700  and  800. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  number  of  women  and  children  employed 
in  these  factories  and  cigar  factories? — A.  We  stated  it  exactly  in  the  report  for 
each  year.  I  think  you  have  the  last  rex>ort  right  there  in  front  of  you — ^the  1896 
report. 

Q.  That  is  the  1898.;— A.  I  could  not  swear  to  the  accuracy  of  that.  I  could 
only  swear  to  the  accuracy  of  my  own. 

Q.  This  is  your  last  one?— A.  Yes;  there  are,  all  told,  85  factories  for  the  mak- 
ing of  the  goods  included  under  the  word  "garment;"  for  instance,  that  would 
include  shoes,  hats,  and  gloves.  We  found  2,378  contractors*  shops,  compared 
with  these  35  factories.  As  to  the  women  and  children,  we  found  6,000  men, 
7,000  women,  and  1,000  children  in  the  contractors'  shops,  so  that  the  men  were 
as  6  to  8,  roughly  stated. 

Q.  Can  you  say  anything  as  to  the  social  condition  of  these  people  you 
inspected? — ^A.  It  varies  very  much  indeed.  There  are  a  great  many  relatively 
prosperous  people  among  the  Scandinavian,  German,  and  Bohemian  employees  in 
the  garment  trades,  particularly  those  who  work  in  these  35  factories,  and  in  a 
very  few  of  the  contractors'  shops.  There  is  a  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  whose 
especial  duty  it  is  to  make  such  inquiries  as  relate  to  wages,  etc.  We  were  entirely 
separated  from  that.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  got  their  information  from 
the  emplovers  and  employed  both;  and  it  was  thought  we  were  wasting  our  time 
and  interfering  with  tneir  work  so  far  as  we  went  into  their  territory,  and  antag- 
onizing the  employers;  going  beyond  our  legal  authority.  I  have  lived  for  7  years 
right  in  the  heart  of  the  colonies  of  the  poorest  of  sweaters'  victims  at  Hull 
House,  and  x>ersonally  I  know  a  great  deal  about  it,  but  I  do  not  know  it  officially 
through  our  factory  inspection  work. 

Q.  We  want  to  Know  what  the  wages  were;  if  we  know  that  we  can  readily 
judj^e  of  the  social  conditions.  We  want  to  know  what  the  surroundings  of  the 
family  are — ^the  school  facilities  and  things  of  that  kind. — ^A.  As  to  making  any 
general  statement  of  average  wages,  my  knowledge  is  not  on  a  large  enough 
scale  to  make  such  a  general  statement,  except  this  one;  I  have  never  found,  in 
7  years  of  living  among  people  who  do  finishing  at  home— I  never  found  anyone 
who  worked  at  home  wno  made  a  living.  There  is  a  very  large  body  of  Ameri- 
can, German,  Jewish,  Bohemian,  Polisn,  and  Italian  women,  who  take  work 
home— finishing  knee  pants,  trousers,  and  cloaks;  the  Americans  take  out  gar- 
ments from  the  factory  to  make  up.  I  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain  through 
our  charity  people,  or  through  my  own  acquaintance,  that  even  one  could  support 
herself  through  that.  Invariably,  if  she  is  a  married  woman,  her  husband  keeps 
the  family;  or,  if  she  is  an  unmarried  woman,  she  receives  relief  from  the  county 
charitable  agencies  or  private  agencies.  The  wages  of  the  people  who  work  in 
the  shops  vary  from  those  of  children,  whqm  I  have  known  to  work  6  months 
for  nol&ng  with  the  understanding  that  they  would  later  get  $1  a  week  and  work 
up  slowly  to  $4  and  $5,  up  te  the  Scandinavian  custom  tailors,  who  make  a  rela- 
tivelygood  li^-ing  at  it. 

Q.  Would  the  average  wage  of  a  woman  vary  much  over  $5  a  week?— A.  I  do  not 
know  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  to  make  any  average.  The  people  are  so  unin- 
telligent that  it  is  almpst  impossible  to  get  any  statement  of  that  kind.  The  State 
bureau  of  labor  statistics,  in  1892,  made  a  special  investigation  of  the  wages  of 
the  people  in  the  garment  trades,  and  I  acted  as  expert  at  that  time,  and  I  hunted 
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np  a  very  large  body  of  people  working  in  these  shops  and  I  f  onnd  snch  examples 
as  this— of  the  extreme  difflenlty  of  learning  facts:  I  f onnd  a  girl  who  told  me  she 
bonnd  seams  in  ladies'  cloaks  and  made  $18  per  week.  •  She  was  a  Bnssian  Jewish 
girl,  who  had  been  there  for  a  nnmber  of  years.  When  I  qnestioned  her  I  found 
her  week  began  Saturday  morning  and  ended  a  week  from  tne  following  Monday. 
She  wonld  really  work  9  consecutive  days,  violating  her  Jewish  belief  by  worMng 
on  Saturday,  and  would  pay  a  man  to  run  the  machine  during  the  night.  They 
divided  the  $18  she  drew.  And  still  to  this  day  she  always  speaks  of  herself  as 
earning  $1 8  a  week  at  binding  cloaks.  It  is  quite  impossible  co  form  a  trustworthy 
opinion  of  what  they  earn.  On  the  other  hand,  I  tried  to  find  out  what  the  poor- 
est lot  earned  at  sewing  cloaks.  They  always  have  a  little  book  from  the  con- 
tractor with  the  prices  marked  in.  I  collected  a  lot  of  those  books  and  tried  to 
fet  the  cloak  makers  working  at  home  to  reduce  the  prices  to  hours  and  tell  me 
ow  much  they  g^t.  Five  families  agreed  to  do  that,  and  then  it  transpired  that 
not  one  of  the  five  families  owned  a  clock.  They  go  by  light  and  dark.  If  they 
are  not  intelligent  enough  to  tell  the  time,  of  course  they  are  not  intelligent 
enough  to  give  any  trustworthy  statement  about  the  wagesper  hour,  x>er  day,  or 
per  week.  Those  examples  represent  the  two  extremes.  These  last  people  were 
of  the  Sicilian  x>easantry;  thev  had  always  told  time  by  the  sundial,  and  I  do  not 
suppose  they  ever  saw  a  clock,  and  they  do  not  know  enough  to  keep  a  record. 
The  only  people  who  can  nve  any  intelligent  statement  are  the  sharjiest  of  the 
contractors,  who  keep  books,  and  those  are  entirely  misleading,  because  they  will 
have  a  man  working  m  the  shop  who  runs  a  machine,  and  pay  him  a  lump  sum 
for  working  for  a  given  time,  and  he  employs  young  girls,  who  work  at  perhaps 
one-half  a  man's  pay,  and  also  hires  a  man  to  run  a  machine  at  night,  aiid  you 
can  not  tell  how  much  of  the  lump  sum  is  peddled  out.  So  finally  the  statements  of 
the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  were  exceedingly  noncommittal.  They  gave  state- 
ments made  up  from  the  books  of  the  contractors,  with  the  (qualifying  statement 
that  they  never  could  tell  how  much  of  the  money  stayed  with  the  man  to  whom 
it  was  paid  and  how  much  was  paid  out  for  subdivisions  of  labor.  It  is  perfectly 
safe  to  say  that  the  poorest  people  working  in  any  trade  in  Chicago  are  the  people 
who  work  in  the  garment  trades.  There  is  no  other  set  of  people  who  are  both 
working  and  also  to  so  great  an  extent  receiving  relief  from  public  and  private 
charity.    Of  course  that  is  not  a  definite  statement  about  their  wages. 

<^.  Have  you  one  or  more  Jewish  associations  in  Chicago,  that  take  care  of 
their  poor?— A.  Yes;  there  is  a  very  efficient  one,  the  United  Hebrew  Charities. 

3.  Have  you  Hebrew  hospitals,  too?— A.  Yes. 
.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  spoke  of  the  manner  in  which  children  were 
admitted  to  the  factory,  working  6  months  for  nothing  on  the  promise  that  they 
would  receive  $1  a  week  thereafter? — ^A.  That  was  not  a  factory,  but  a  sweatshop. 

(^.  Is  that  the  usual  custom  of  apprenticeship  in  the  sweat  shop? — ^A.  It  is  not 
fair  to  speak  of  any  custom.  Every  sweater  goes  his  own  way.  There  is  no  real 
usage.    I  found  that  very  often  as  to  the  children. 

Q.  What  are  the  ages  of  those  children,  usually?— A.  It  was  quite  impossible  to 
ascertain  that.  The  law  requires  an  affidavit  that  the  child  is  14  years  of  age. 
We  prosecuted  so  rigorously  for  having  children  without  affidavits  that  they  all 
got  them;  but  they  got  them  at  any  age. 

Q.  The  emx|loyer  does  not  experience  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  evidently,  in  get- 
ting children  in  his  sweat  shop  under  those  conditions? — A.  No.  We  pointed  out 
in  our  reports  that  while,  by  thia  continuous  prosecution  we  reduced  the  number 
in  the  best  factories,  we  virtually  did  not  reduce  them  at  all  in  the  sweat  shops. 
We  left  over  a  thousand  little  girls  working  in  the  sweat  shops  of  Chicago. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  truant  offieers  in  Chicago? — A.  Yes, 

Q.  Have  you  compulsory  education? — ^A.  We  have  nominal  compulsory  educa- 
tion. We  have  13,000  children  enumerated  in  the  latest  school  census  for  whom 
there  are  no  school  facilities  provided.  They  are  available  for  any  work.  We 
have  one  ward,  the  Nineteenth  Ward,  where  we  have  more  children  unprovided 
for  by  the  board  of  education  than  are  provided  for;  so  that  there  the  compul- 
sory education  law  is  entirely  nugatory. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  known  of  any  contagious  or  cutaneous  dis- 
eases conveyed  through  manufacture  in  sweat  shops  or  private  houses;  have  you 
traced  them  definitely? — ^A.  I  think  that  has  never  been  done.  We  never  were 
able  to  make  the  connection  between  a  case  of  infectious  disease  and  the  manu- 
facture of  the  goods  in  a  house  in  which  there  was  infectious  disease,  for  this 
reason:  The  garments  are  cut  in  the  cutting  room  and  go  to  the  foreman,  and  he 
gives  them  to  the  contractor,  who  takes  them  to  the  shop  and,  after  the  seams  are 
stitched,  gives  them  to  the  person  who  does  hand  work  at  home;  then  she  takes 
tbem  back  to  the  shop,  and  either  the  contractor  himself  or  an  expressman- takes 
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them  back  to  the  foreman,  and  they  go  into  the  stock  of  goods,  then  to  the  retailer, 
and  then  to  the  purchaser.  The  nearest  I  ever  came  to  maTnug  a  connection  did 
not  really  connect.  I  found  an  overcoat,  a  good  summer  overcoat,  hems  made  up 
in  a  room  in  which  there  was  a  patient  dying  of  smaUxmx;  tiiat  was  in  Twentietn 
street,  in  Chicago;  and  the  hanger  on  the  coat,  the  little  silk  strap,  was  marked 
with  the  name  of  a  custom  tailor  in  Helena,  Mont.  The  garment  had  been  ordered 
there.  If  we  had  not  caught  it,  the  garment  would  have  gone  back.  That  was  an 
unusually  close  connection  between  the  custom  tailor  and  the  disease.  There  are 
usually  more  people  between  the  two,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  trace  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  think  contagious  diseases  are  spread  pretty 
largely  that  way?— A.  Yes;  the  longer  I  worked  at  it  the  stronger  that  conviction 
grew. 

Q.  How  many  prosecutions  did  you  have  under  the  sanitary  inspection  laws 
that  you  had  there?— A.  I  can  tell  you  that  in  a  moment.  The  largest  number 
of  convictions  we  had  in  any  one  year  under  the  sanitary  charge  alone  was  90. 
That  was  in  1896.  They  varied,  I  believe,  from  13  in  the  first  year  to  90  in  the  last 
year.  That  was  for  employing  people  who  were  not  members  of  the  family  right 
in  the  kitchen  and  bedroom  of  the  employer.  We  always  had  a  much  larger 
number  of  prosecutions  against  sweaters  for  employing  children  in  violation  of 
the  law. 

Q.  What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  those  workshops  where  the  sweating  is 
done?— A.  It  varies  very  much.  Among  the  German  and  Bohemian  people, 
excepting  in  time  of  epidemic,  it  is  not  uniformly  bad;  but  among  the  Jewish 
and  Italian  shops  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  is  invariably  bad.  I  do  not 
remember  ever  seeing  a  Jewish  or  Italian  place  that  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  whole- 
some place  to  work;  and  of  course  all  sweat  shops  use  foot  power,  which  is 
exceedingly  injurious  to  the  health. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  failure  in  the  Illinois  law  that  they  have  not  reached 
better  conditions  in  a  sanitary  way,  like  Massachusetts  and  IPennsylvania?— A. 
The  Illinois  law  is  the  weakest  of  the  sweat-shop  laws. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  part  of  the  State  where  sweating  is  carried  on?— A.  No; 
not  to  any  extent  worth  mentioning.    It  is  all  concentrated  in  Chicago. 

Q.  Tell  us  exactly  what  sweating  does  to  the  human  being.— A.  If  I  had  my 
way  I  would  abolish  it  to-morrow,  with  the  sweeping  provision  that  nobody  should 
work  in  his  own  dwelling  at  making  garments;  and  Iwould  do  that  in  the  interest 
of  the  people  who  do  the  work,  because  I  believe  the  sweated  trades  are  the  most 
wretehed  that  we  have  in  Illinois.  I  believe  that  nobody  who  works  in  his  own 
home  makes  a  living  at  it.  I  believe  some  of  the  people  who  work  in  the  Scandi- 
navian, Bohemian,  and  German  shops  do  make  a  living  at  it,  so  that  they  can 
afford  to  keep  their  children  in  school  until  they  are  14  vears  of  age.  The  ideal 
standard  of  prosperity  of  the  better  sort  of  workers  in  these  shops  is  to  have  $10 
a  week  steadily  fbr  a  man  and  his  wife  and  four  children.  They  say  that  if  they 
could  get  that  all  the  year  round,  they  could  keep  their  children  in  school  until 
they  were  14  years  of  age  and  never  break  the  law.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  is  never 
reached  all  the  year  round  by  the  sweat-shop  employees.  The  season  runs  virtu- 
ally in  all  the  garment  trades  for  8  months,  then  comes  a  break  of  3  to  4  months, 
and  then  it  runs  again  8  to  4  months,  and  then  another  break.  I  do  not  know  any 
garment  worker  who  works  the  year  round.  At  two  seasons  of  the  year  we  find 
nearly  every  shop  in  Chicago  closed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  what  are  those  seasons?— A.  The  early  spring,  say  1st 
of  March,  for  60  days,  and  then  Ist  of  December  for  60  days.  You  can  count  on 
never  finding  any  shops  working  then.  Then  the  season  gradually  opens  up  and 
comes  to  a  head,  and  gradually  dies  down  again. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  On  the  common  kind  of  work  in  these  sweat  shops 
are  there  not  usually  10  for  the  same  employment  to  1  who  can  get  it?— A.  Except 
at  the  heiffht  of  the  season,  when  everybody  is  employed  who  can  run  a  machine 
or  do  hand  sewing — for  i)erhaps  60  days  twice  a  year. 

Q.  (By  Bepresentative  Livingston.)  Find  any  Americans,  natives,  working 
in  those  sweat  shops? — A.  We  never  found  a  native  American  working  in  a  sweat 
shop;  but  we  found  a  great  many  American  women  working  in  their  own  homes 
for  less  pay  than  is  paid  to  .the  people  in  the  shops.  The  worst  pay  is  for  the 
1  home  worker,  and  the  next  best  for  the  people  in  the  shop,  and  the  best  pay  is  in 
the  factories;  but  there  are  only  85  factories,  and  they  all  give  out  work,  too. 
There  is  no  factory  that  does  ail  its  work.  That  I  say  from  my  knowledge  of  tbe 
employees  outside  of  my  official  capacity. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  there  any  large  wholesale  houses  in  Chicago  who 
do  their  own  cutting  and  give  out  the  work  to  the  x>eople  who  do  the  work  in  their 
own  homes  with  their  own  families  alone,  having  no  middlemen  between  them? — 
A.  I  believe  that  is  done  to  some  extent  by  the  white-goods  workers,  but  I  do  not 
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know.  It  is  done  very  mncli,  indeed,  by  merchant  tailors.  There  are  about  260 
to  850  merchant  tailors  who  do  that  altc^ether.  They  are  like  the  white  workers; 
nobody  knows  where  they  are,  and  nobody  can  watch  over  the  sanitary  conditions. 

Q.  Do  you  take  that  as  probably  the  best  feature  of  the  work;  that  the  dwell- 
ing house  is  the  best  plan?— A.  No;  I  think  that  is  the  worst. 

Q.  What  are  jour  reasons? — ^A.  Two  reasons:  From  the  x>oint  of  yiew  of  the 
purchaser  there  is  the  least  possibility  of  watching  over  the  work  to  prevent  spread 
of  infection;  from  the  point  of  yiew  of  wages  there  is  nobody  so  badly  off  as  the 
woman  who  stands  alone  and  deals  with  a  big  merchant;  the  merchsolt  sets  the 
I>rice  and  woman  takes  what  she  can  get. 

Q.  (By  Bepresentatiye  LiviNasTON.)  Is  it  not  true  that  the  home  workers  sup- 
plement that  work  by  doing  their  home  work — cooking,  washing,  ironing,  and 
all  oQxer  domestic  work?  Is  not  that  the  reason  wh^  there  are  so  many  home 
workers? — A.  There  are  two  sets:  The  x>eople  who  do  it  for  pin  money;  they  do 
the  best  goods;  we  haye  yery  little  of  that  in  Chicago,  because  we  make  little  of 
the  high-grade  goods;  then  the  excessiyely  x)oor  people,  who  take  what  they  can 
get.  A  great  many  charitable  people  will  not  giye  relief  to  a  woman  unless  she 
can  make  a  little  show  of  some  kind  of  work,  and  then  the  manufacturer  knows 
she  is  liying  on  relief  and  he  grinds  the  wages  down.  The  relief  x>eople  know 
ahe  is  gettiog  a  little  something  from  the  work,  so  they  give  very  little  relief.  She 
is  the  worst  off  of  the  garment  workers.  I  think  that  is  altogether  the  worst 
form  of  manufacture  that  we  have. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabqxjhab.)  It  is  because  the  inspection  can  not  be  put  into  the 
dwelling  houses  that  is  put  into  the  factory. — ^A.  We  can  not  begin  to  get  around 
among  all  the  home  workers. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  the  family  offers  better  social  conditions  for  that  work  to 
be  done  under  than  the  common  shop?— A.  No. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  that  the  father  and  mother,  with  their  own  children,  where 
they  are  able  to  add  a  few  dollars  to  the  bres^winner's  earnings,  should  be 
allowed  to  do  so?— A.  No;  I  think  it  is  a  distinct  injury.  The  workingman's 
home  is  poor  enough  now  without  makinf^  his  kitchen  a  workshop. 

S.  I  want  to  know  if  you  do  not  think  it  an  advantage  to  the  younger  children 
grown  children,  instead  of  being  sent  into  a  sweater's  den,  that  they  should 
do  their  work  at  home? — A.  If  the  home  were  a  prosperous  home,  they  would  not 
take  the  work  in.  As  a  rule,  bad  as  the  sweat  shop  is,  it  is  better  than  the  kitchen 
work.  In  Massachusetts,  under  the  license  law,  they  claim  they  have  a  great 
many  little  cottages  in  the  outlying* districts,  on  Cape  Cod— for  instance — ^where 
they  can  send  garments  and  have  them  made  up  bv  the  women  in  their  own 
homes  with.their  daughters.  One  sister  will  teach  scnool  and  one  do  some  other 
kind  of  work.  We  do  not  have  that.  We  have  the  Russian  tailor,  or  the  Bohe- 
mian, Polish,  or  Italian,  huddled  np  to  his  machine,  working:  for  dear  life,  and  the 
wife  sewing,  and  the  children  sewing  on  buttons  and  staying  home  from  school. 
We  do  not  see  any  adyanta^  in  home  work. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  conditions  in  any  other  States  with  reference 
to  this  sweating  arrangement?— A.  I  know  New  York  pretty  well.  I  lived  there 
5  years. 

Q.  You  are  not  acquainted  in  Boston  or  Philadelphia?— A.  I  am  an  old  Phila- 
delphian.  I  know  Philadelphia  -pretty  well.  They  have  about  the  sajne  conditions 
tliere  that  we  have,  I  think,  with  re^;ard  to  home  work.  I  have  gone  around  with 
the  factory  inspector  in  Philadelphia.  We  found  that  home  work  was  an  unmiti- 
gatedly  bad  thing. 

Q.  fBy  Bepresentative  Livikqston.)  Have  vou  no  law  in  Chicago  requiring 
that  tneee  garments  made  at  those  homes  and  sweat  stiGps  shall  be  fumigated 
before  they  are  delivered  to  customers? — A.  No;  not  unless  infectious  disease  is 
found  actually  in  the  room  in  which  they  are  being  made  up. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  much  safer  to  the  community  and  public  at 
large  to  take  it  for  granted  that  they  were  dangerous  garments  and  nass  a  law  to 
fumigate  the  whole  of  them  before  sending  them  out,  whether  you  find  anything 
or  not? — ^A.  I  think  it  would  tHB  simpler  to  prohibit  the  whole  thing. 

Q.  Suppose  you  can  not  do  that? — ^A.  The  presumption  is  always  against  the 
garment  mat  is  made  in  the  home,  because  it  only  goes  into  the  very  xKX>re8t  home. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  the  innocent  purchaser  could  be  protected  thoroughly  if  you 
had  a  law  requiring  all  such  garments  to  be  fumigated  before  delivermg  to  the 
customers? — ^A.  That  is  entirely  a  new  proposition.  During  the  epidemic  of  1894 
we  had  about  150  lots  of  goods  which  were  found  where  there  was  infection,  and 
they  were  either  destroyed  outright  or  fumigated,  and  I  was  told  by  the  manuf  ac- 
tui-ers  that  those  which  were  fumigated  were  destroyed  because  the  fumigation 
was  carried  on  so  unskillfuUy  by  the  f umigator. 
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The  qneBtion  of  rent  is  very  important  in  this  connection.  The  mannfactnrer 
of  garments  is  the  only  person  in  Chicago  engaged  in  mannf  actnre  on  a  large  scide 
who  does  not  pay  rent.  The  manufacturer  has  merely  his  cutting  room.  That  is 
all  the  rent  he  i>ays.  The  rest  of  his  rent  he  gets  rid  of  by  having  work  done  in 
tiie  kitchens. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Is  this  commission  to  understand,  then,  that  it  is 
through  the  weakness  of  the  health  laws  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  the  weakness 
of  your  inspection,  that  infectious  disease  is  ever  permitted  to  get  into  these  work- 
shops?— A.  No;  not  entirely  that.  Our  law  is  the  weakest  of  the  sweat-sho^  laws, 
and  it  is  true  that  the  health  commission  in  Chicago  is  probably  the  worst  in  this 
country,  but,  if  neither  of  these  things  were  true,  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to 
have  tenement-house  manufacture  carried  on  on  a  large  scale  with  safety.  It  is 
not  possible  for  any  inspection  to  cover  5,000  rooms,  and  guarantee  the  health  of 
the  purchaser. 

Q,  Do  you  know  any  way  that  the  employees  of  the  sweat  shops  could  better 
their  condition?— A.  No.  We  have  tried  for  10  years  at  Hull  House  to  organize 
the  girls.  We  have  been  having  trade-union  meetings  for  10  years  in  the  garment 
trades.  It  has  never  been  possible  to  ^et  an  organization  that  amounted  to  any- 
thing at  all.  There  was  an  organization  of  the  cutters  in  1893  and  1894,  which 
was  Droken  up  by  the  combination  of  28  manufacturers;  and  that  was  the  only 
relatively  strong  orj^anization  in  this  trade,  because  there  are  no  women  and 
children  in  the  cutting  branch;  they  were  all  men.  They  were  the  most  intel- 
ligent people  in  the  trade.  Thev  had  built  up  the  organization  in  a  year  and  a 
half,  and  the  manufacturers  broke  it  up  like  that  [snapping  fin^rs] .  I  do  not 
think  it  is  at  all  x>o8sible  to  organize  where  the  women  and  children  are  8  to 
6  men. 

Q.  So,  in  trying  to  get  a  remedy  through  organization  you  neither  had  ^blic 
opinion  nor  the  law  on  your  side? — ^A.  They  had  public  oi)inion  on  their  side  to 
tne  extent  that  the  outside  public  gave  $2,000  to  their  cause  in  Bupx>ort  of  a  strike. 
It  was  not  enough;  and  the  law  is  not  strong  enough.  There  is  a  brotherhood  of 
tailors  in  the  custom  trade.    I  am  speaking  of  the  conditions  in  the  sweat  shops. 

Q.  You  sx)eak  for  the  abolition  of  the  sweat  shop  entirely? — ^A.  Yes;  of  all 
home  work. 

Q.  What  provision  can  be  made  for  all  those  x>eople  who  would  be  turned  out 
on  the  world? — A.  Well,  the  same  provision  that  there  is  for  the  people,  for 
instance,  who  work  in  the  food,  or  the  printing,  or  the  wood,  or  metal  trades. 
They  go  into  the  factories  and  work.  FoKuerly  all  the  making  of  bread  was 
done  in  the  home,  and  now  that  has  gone  very  largely  into  factories,  and  the 
employees  have  followed  it,  naturally,  working  under  better  conditions. 

Q.  The  poverty-stricken  condition,  you  mean,  of 'those  people  would  make 
them  a  puolic  charge  if  the  sweat  shop  were  abolished? — ^A.  No.  They  are  to  a 
very  great  extent  objects  of  charity  now,  and  what  has  been  the  result  of  factory 
development,  so  far  as  we  have  seen  it,  is  that  people  who  are  worth  employing  go 
into  the  factory,  and  the  people  who  are  suitaole  objects  of  charity  get  a  mreat 
deal  more,  because  they  are  not  dividing  it  with  the  able-bodied  peojple.  Now. 
you  have  the  extraordinary  spectacle  in  tne  garment  trades  of  able-oodied,  skilled 
men  living  part  of  the  year  on  their  earnings  and  part  of  the  year  on  charity. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  speak  of  the  bakingof  bread.  Has  there  been  any 
law  regulating  that,  and  has  that  improved? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  conditions  surrounded  it  before,  a^nd  how  is  it  now? — A,  We  have  a 
very  stringent  ordinance  about  bread  baking,  and  the  bread  bakers  have  veiy 
largely  been  driven  out  of  the  cellars.  Formerly  all  our  bread  was  made  in  the 
celhuB.  Our  bread  is  baked  now  largely  above  ground.  There  are  factories  now 
which  are  clean  and  wholesome  places  and  where  men  work  like  other  x>eople. 

Q.  What  conditions  surrounded  the  baking  of  bread  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
this  law? — ^A.  It  is  an  ordinance,  not  a  State  law.  In  our  neighborhood  the  men 
baked  by  night  and  slept  by  day  in  the  same  cellars.  The  emi)loyees  were  virtu- 
ally slaves  of  the  master  baker,  and  the  master  himself,  with  his  family,  perhaps, 
lived  in  rooms  overhead  in  the  same  tenement  house.  Now,  although  the  admin- 
istration is  very  lax — it  never  came  under  the  factory  law;  it  was  administered 
by  the  board  of  health — ^there  is  still  great  improvement  in  getting  the  bakers  out 
oi  the  cellars.  I  do  not  know  of  any  case  now  in  which  the  bakers'  employees 
continue  to  sleep  in  front  of  the  ovens. 

Q.  Is  there  a  large  per  cent  of  bread  baked  in  private  families? — A.  There  hiMS 
always  been  that. 

Q.  I  mean  for  sale? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not  know  of  any  case  in  which  that  is  being 
done. 

Q.  Have  they  any  organization — ^the  bakers?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  (ByMr.FARQUHAR.)  Do  yon  think  that  the  bakery-inspection  law  yon  have 
there  is  sufficient?— A.  We  have  no  State  law,  I  am  sorry  to  say;  we  have  only  a 
monicipal  ordinance. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  yon  know  anything  about  conditions  that  obtain 
ontside  of  Chicago  in  regard  to  the  baking  trade?— A.  No,  not  from  x)ersonal 
knowledge. 

Q.  (Bv Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  yon  know  whether  any  of  the  workers  in  the  sweat- 
ing trades  came  to  this  country  with  the  understanding  that  they  "should  have 
employment  of  any  particuliur  kind? — A.  No;  I  have  never  known  of  such  a  case 
in  Chicago.  The  people  do  not  usually  come  directly  from  a  foreign  country  to 
Chicago.  They  come  to  us  from  New  York,  Brooklyn,  or  Rochester,  or  some 
other  place— Baltimore  or  Cincinnati— where  they  have  worked  before  they  come 
to  Chicago. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  are  working  under  the  padrone  system  to 
any  extent,  do  you?— A.  Yes;  there  is  a  £[reat  deaf  of  the  x>adrone  system  among 
Italians.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  nationality.  The  men  come  with  the  under- 
standing that  they  shall  have  railroad  digging,  ditching,  and  that  sort  of  thing  to 
do. 

Q.  You  were  speaking  in  regard  to  contagious  diseases  being  spread  by  sweat- 
shop garments.  Can  you  say  anything  in  regard  to  vermin  in  the  garment? — A. 
Yes;  I  have  seen  garments  in  the  tenement  houses  so  crawling  with  v^ermin  that 
the  expressman  would  not  carrv  them  back  to  the  shop,  because  he  would  not 
have  tnem  in  his  wagon;  and  I  nave  seen  garments  spread  over  the  bed  where  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  to  sit  down  in  the  room;  you  would  simply  stand  there 
until  you  could  get  your  questions  answered  and  step  out,  make  your  records,  fill 
your  schedule,  and  get  away. 

Q.  You  said  there  were  about  how  many  cigar  sweating  shops  in  Chicago, 
700?— A.  You  see  there  is  a  distinction  to  be  made  there;  the  cigar  trade  is  not 
sweated  at  all.  The  individual  goes  out  into  the  market  and  buys  nis  tobacco  and 
takes  it  into  his  little  shop  aud  makes  it  up,  and  then  takes  it  out  and  sells  it,  so 
he  is  not  making  up  tobacco  that  belongs  to  someone  else.  In  case  of  the  gar- 
ment trades,  tibe  28  great  wholesale  firms  in  Chicago  send  all  goods  in  process  of 
manufacture  to  the  contractor,  and  he  is  working  for  them  on  tneir  goods;  that  is 
sweating. 

Q.  Are  the  men  who  are  making  cigars  under  such  conditions  members  of  the 
Cigar  Makers'  Union?— A.  Yes;  all  of  them.  We  have  four  great  ci^ar  factories 
in  which  no  union  men  are  allowed  at  all;  the  union  men  all  work  m  their  own 
outlying  shops.  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  ever  found  a  cigar  shop  more  than 
three  or  four  times  in  3  or  4  years  that  did  not  have  its  blue  labels.  There  is  no 
comparison  at  all  between  th6  garment  sweat  shops  and  the  union  cigar  shops. 
These  are  tolerably  clean. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  North.  )  How  long  have  these  great  factories  been  out  of  the  union? 
Have  they  nei^er  been  unionized?— A.  No. 

Q.  Any  attempt  been  made?— A.  Yes;  many  times:  but  never  successful. 

Q.  What  are  the  general  conditions  of  female  and  child  labor  in  Dlinois?  Are 
they  all  satisfactory?— A.  There  is  relatively  little  of  it.  Among  200 ,000  employees 
in  the  State  we  found  about  30,000  women  and  6,000  to  8,000  children,  covering 
the  period  of  4  years;  so  that  it  is  relatively  small. 

3.  Has  the  employment  of  children  increased  or  decreased? — A.  Increased.* 
.  What  is  the  cnild  age?— A.  It  is  illegal  to  employ  any  children  under  14 
years  in  manufacturing  and  commerce. 

Do  you  find  any  cases  under  that  age? — A.  Yes. 

Who  is  usually  responsible  for  that,  the  x>areBts  or  employers? — ^A.  Both. 

Carelessness  on  the  part  of  employers? — ^A.  Yes. 

What  did  they  say  when  you  called  attention  to  the  conditions?— A.  They 
said  different  things  at  different  times.  A  suit  was  pending  for  a  long  time  iir the 
supreme  court  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  law,  and  at  that  time  a  great 
many  employers  were  perfectly  defiant;  they  said  that  as  long  as  the  suit  was 
pending  In  court  they  would  regard  It  as  unconstitutional;  but  after  the  law  was 
sustained  the  larger  employers  technically  complied  with  it;  they  got  affidavits 
for  the  children,  and  discnarged  children  whose  parents  admitted  they  were  under 
14,  but  the  sweaters  were  always  contumacious. 

Q.  1  was  referring  more  particularly  to  the  factories?— A.  In  the  factories  I 
think  there  was  no  contumacious  violation  of  the  law  after  it  was  sustained  by 
the  supreme  couri  in  1895;  but  there  was  a  great  deal  of  negligent  violation. 

Q.  Are  the  personal-safety  laws  of  Blinois  satisfactory  to  employees?— A.  There 
are  none.  The  only  i)ersonal-safety  law  of  Illinois  is  with  regard  to  the  protec- 
tion of  thrashing  machines;  on  the  thrashing  machine  the  fly  wheel  is  protected. 
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Q.  Are  not  fire  escapes  reqnired  on  every  factory?— A.  No;  there  was  snch  a 
reoTHrement,  but  it  was  repealed  by  the  last  legislature. 

Q.  On  what  ground? — A.  That  it  was  enacted  for  the  express  purpose  of  enrich- 
ing the  senator  who  got  it  through.  That  was  the  only  ground  I  have  ever  heard 
given.  He  had  a  patent,  and  the  specifications  in  the  statute  were  identical  with 
the  specifications  under  his  patent. 

Q.  Was  there  no  attempt  to  put  a  suitable  law  in  the  place  of  this  one  repealed? — 
A.  iTo.  There  was  an  automatic  metallic  fire  escai)e  on  the  market  just  after  this 
law  took  effect,  and  two  men  who  were  engaged  by  the  factory  inspector  to  test  it 
were  both  injured  so  severely  that  this  legislature  voted  tnem  $2,500  each  to 
indemnify*  them  for  the  injuries  sustained.  Of  course  the  repeal  of  the  law  went 
with  that. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  there  no  ordinance  in  the  city  of  Chicago  in  regard 
to  fire  escapes?— A.  Yes;  but  it  is  not  enforced.  There  is  a  building  ordinance 
requiring  a  vertical-ladder  fire  escape.   * 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  say  there  are  no  personal-safety  laws  in  Illinois; 
you  mean  for  factories? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Have  you  in  your  mind  a  well-defined  plan  or  scheme  of 
what  you  think  is  desirable  in  the  way  of  x)ersonal-8af ety  laws  which  ouffht  to  be 
enacted  in  Illinois  and  elsewhere? — A.  Yes;  I  think  the  present  New  York  code  is 
very  satisfactory. 

Have  vou  examined  the  Massachusetts  code? — A.  Yes. 
You  think  that  is  also  satisfactory? — ^A.  Yes. 

You  do  not  know  anything  in  any  other  of  these  codes  that  ought  to  be 
added? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  would  come  properly  under  the  x>ersonal- 
saf  ety  laws — the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  f  oot-i>ower  machines  in  garment  manu- 
facture. I  do  not  know  of  a  case  where  f  oot-pow^er  machines  can  be  used  without 
ultimate  injury  to  the  man  or  woman  who  uses  them.  Otherwise  the  New  York 
and  Massachusetts  codes  cover  the  ^ound  pretty  well. 

Q.  You  mean  in  factories,  not  m  private  establishments? — A.  In  buildings 
erected  for  the  purpose  of  manufacture. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  If  in  one  instance,  why  would  it  not  be  in 
all  otners? — A.  I  do  not  believe  a  woman  ordinarUy  ruins  ner  health  makiug 
clothes  for  her  children,  but  a  woman  who  makes  garments  for  sale,. at  home,  on 
a  foot-power  machine,  pretty  surely  does. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Are  you  of  the  opinion  that  the  Massachusette  and 
New  York  laws  you  speak  of  are  as  complete  as  they  should  be  with  reference  to 
the  emnloyment  of  children? — A.  No.  I  think  the  laws  for  guarding  machines  in 
Massachusetts  and  New  York  are  better  than  any  others  tnat  I  am  acquainted 
with.  There  are  two  suggestions  that  have  been  made  that  might  improve  these 
too.  Under  the  German  insurance  law  they  always  color  the  dangerous  spot  in 
any  machine  with  vermilion.  I  think  that  is  a  thing  that  might  be  used.  A  sug- 
gestion was  made  that  in  patenting  new  machines,  before  they  are  put  on  the 
market  at  all,  a.  stipulation  should  be  made  that  they  should  carry  the  best  safe- 
guards then  on  the  market.  I  think  either  of  these  would  be  a  good  advance  to 
make,  but  I  think  the  Massachusetts  and  New  York  codes  are  very  fair  as  they 
stand. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  seems  to  be  the  health  of  the  men,  women,  and 
children  in  these  sweat  trades;  are  they  healthy? — ^A.  No;  the  children  never  pre- 
sent a  good  appearance,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  of  foot-power  work  the 
whole  Dody  of  employees  going  from  the  shop  impress  one  as  being  in  a  dreadful 
state  of  health.  Nothing  struck  me  as  having  such  an  evil  effect  on  the  health 
of  the  employee  as  the  foot-power  machine. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  factories,  so  far 
as  your  inspection  went? — ^A.  I  think  the  standard  of  factory  construction  is  high 
throughout  Illinois.  The  factories  as  a  rule  are  modem,  and  built  on  rather  an 
enlightened  plan  as  to  light,  ventilation,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  but  with  very 
great  risks  as  to  fire.  The  modem  construction,  putting  up  a  steel  skeleton  and 
then  fastening  fireproofing  around  it,  putting  shell  Drick  outside,  admits  plenty  of 
light  and  air,  and  puildings  constructed  in  this  way  are  nominally  fireproof,  but 
in  practice  they  are  not.  We  have  a  terrible  list  of  deaths  from  fire  every  year 
in  Illinois. 

Q,  How  about  cleanliness?— A.  We  have  no  authority  to  look  after  sanitation 
except  in  tenement-house  shops.  Local  boards  of  health  look  after  that.  In  a 
general  way  the  shops  in  tenement  houses  are  never  good. 

Q.  As  a  general  thing  are  not  factories  good  in  that  regard?— A.  I  can  not  speak 
on  that  subject.    We  were  not  authorized  to  look  into  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  You  were  inspectors  without  the  power  to  inspect? — ^A, 
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We  had  to  look  after  the  a^e  of  children,  the  sanitarv  condition  of  tenement- 
honse  ^ops,  and  honrs  of  labor  for  women.  Dnring  the  years  1893-1897  we  had 
nopower  to  look  after  the  gnarding  of  elevators, machines,  sanitation,  etc. 

Q.  That  eight-honr  law  in  regard  to  female  labor  was  declared  unGonstitntional, 
was  it  not? — ^A.  Yes;  bnt  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  Illinois  was  vir- 
taally  overmled  by  the  decision  of  the  Federal  Supreme  Ck)urt  in  Washington  in 
the  case  of  Holden  v.  Hardy,  February  28, 1898. 

Q.  I  expect  in  Illinois  the  Supreme  Court  decision  has  restored  the  old  Illinois 
law? — ^A.  Wo;  we  shall  have  to  reenact. 

Q.  What  is  the  usual  number  of  hours  of  labor  in  factories  of  Illinois? — A.  It 
yaries  naturally  with  the  season;  there  is  no  standard. 

Q.  No  standard?— A.  No. 

Q.  Well,  as  a  rule,  does  it  exceed  10  hours?— A.  There  is  no  rule;  no  general 
practice: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philufs).  Each  factory  has  a  law  of  its  own  in  that  regard?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  the  general  custom  of  work  in  the  State;  do' 
they  work  18  hours  or  10  hours? — ^A.  According  to  the  season.  There  is  no  stand- 
ard for  any  trade  or  any  factory.  For  instance,  you  take  large  factories  like  the 
Western  Electric;  that  is  one  of  the  largest  factories  in  this  country;  during  the 
time  that  the  eight-hour  provision  was  in  force,  July  1893  to  March  1895,  the 
women  and  girls  employed  worked  only  8  hours  a  day.  But  6  weeks  after  that 
section  of  the  law  was  annulled,  they  put  the  day  girls  on  9i  hours  and  the  night 
m-ls  on  Hi  hours,  and  since  then  theyhave  varied  from  9  to  12  hours,  according  to 
uie  season.  There  is  no  standard  of  hours  in  the  shoe  trade,  and  the  same  thing 
IS  true  throughout  the  garment  trades.  There  is  no  standard  of  hours  at  the  stock 
yards;  they  work  from  3  hours  to  15,  according  to  their  orders.  I  do  not  know 
any  trade  of  which  I  could  say  that  it  has  a  standard  of  hours,  10, 12,  or  any  other 
specified  number  of  hours  which  they  habituallv  work  during  the  year.  Of 
course,  where  a  factory  employs  organized  labor  they  work  union  hours. 

Q.  You  except  trades  unions;  they  have  their  established  hours? — ^A.  There  are 
trades,  such  as  the  printers'  trade,  which  are  strict  as  to  hours;  there  are  other 
unions  where  the  hours  are  not  specified  strictly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Do  the  wages  of  employees  vary  according  to  the 
variation  in  hours  in  such  cases  as  you  mention?— A.  I  can  onlv  state  from  my 
personal  acquaintance  with  some  employees.  In  the  Western  Electric  Company 
the  girls  are  paid  by  the  hour.  In  cases  where  ^hey  work  by  piecework,  of  course, 
they  may  make  more  during  the  long  day,  until  they  break  down. 

Q.  Where  they  work  by  the  day,  have  you  any  Knowledge  of  any  change  in 
wages?— ^A.  No;  I  cannot  say  that  I  have.  It  is  idways  said  that  girls  who  work 
in  stores  do  not  get  extra  pay  for  extra  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Are  you  familiar  with  factoiy  inspection  work  in  some 
of  the  Eastern  States?— A.  Yes;  to  a  limited  extent. 

Q.  Do  you  reg^d  your  Illinois  industrial  situation  as  considerably  below  that 
prevailing  in  the  East? — ^A.  Well,  yes  and  no;  both.  I  think  in  the  matter  of  mod- 
em construction  of  factories,  in  point  of  sanitation,  ventilation,  and  all  that,  there 
is  a  certain  advantage  in  the  West  in  the  way  of  buildings  recently  constructed 
with  good  light,  heat,  plumbing,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  State  does  very  Htue  to  promote  the  safety,  welfare,  and  education  of  the 
employees;  less  than  Massachusetts,  New  York,  or  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livinoston.  )  You  mean  to  say  the  condition  of  the  East- 
em  factory  x>eople,  sanitary,  wages,  and  so  on,  is  better  than  in  Illinois? — A.  No; 
I  only  mean  the  legislative  codes  are  better.  How  far  they  are  carried  out  I  do 
not  know.  How  far  they  will  counterbalance  the  employment  of  women  and 
children,  I  do  not  know.    I  think,  in  general,  wages  are  not  very  high  in  Illinois. 

Q.  Are  they  very  hish  in  the  East?— A.  I  have  no  means  of  iud^g.  So  far  as 
children  are  concemea  our  factory-law  provisions  were  extended  in  1897  to  cover 
children  in  commerce,  in  stores,  offices,  and  mercantile  institutions.  There  is  no 
educational  clause  in  the  Illinois  factory  laws. 

Q.  Did  you  inspect  habitations  or  homes? — ^A.  Only  with  a  view  to  tenement- 
house  manufacturing. 

Q.  Were  those  houses  owned  by  operators  or  employees? — ^A.  In  a  very  few 
cases  the  contractor  owned  his  own  house  and  shop,  out  as  a  rule  I  do  not  know 
^at  they  were  owned  by  the  employer. 

Q.  Were  they  decent  houses — fit  to  live  in — ^people  invariably  in  them? — A.  Yes; 
I  think  hitherto,  except  in  two  or  three  wards  in  Chicago,  the  standard  of  houses 
is  pretty  high.  They  are  light  frame  cottages,  and  the  tenements  are  only  com- 
ing IZL 
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Q.  How  are  they  heated?— A.  By  stoves.  There  are  three  wards  where  tene- 
ment honses  are  coming  in  very  rapidly. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  any  large  mannfacturing  establishments 
which  build  their  own  honses  for  the  employees;  and  if  so,  what  is  the  condition 
of  the  houses? — A.  Only  at  Pullman,  where  the  employers  have  built  houses,  and 
they  are  not  satisfactory. 

Q.  In  what  regard?— A.  There  was  continual  complaint.  All  the  time  I  lived 
in  Illinois  there  has  always  been  complaint  that  the  wages  were  comx>etitive  and 
the  rents  were  fixed. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.  )  They  were  compelled  to  take  these  houses 
or  none,  and  at  a  stipulated  rent? — ^A.  Yes;  they  had  no  choice  about  it.  I  will 
not  say  they  had  no  choice.  It  does  not  go  ^uite  as  far  as  that.  There  were  sub- 
urbs of  Chicago — Kensington  and  West  Pullman— where  employees  could  live 
who  worked  at  Pullman,  but  they  complained  that  their  work  was  more  preca- 
rious than  that  of  the  company's  tenants. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Have  you  any  objection  to  state  to  the  commission  in  a 
general  way  something  about  Hull  House  work  and  the  benefits  that  accrue  from 
it? — A.  No.  Hull  House  is  the  name  of  a  social  settlement,  a  group  of  people  who 
live  in  the  heart  of  the  district  where  the  sweated  trades  are  at  their  worst  in 
Chicago,  and  who  live  there  for  the  ptirpose  of  lending  a  hand  to  their  neighbors. 
It  is  by  living  there  7  years  that  I  ^ow  what  I  know  of  tenement-house  manu- 
facture, outside  of  what  we  learned  as  inspectors. 

Q.  Are  you  not  going  to  tell  us  something  about  the  Hull  House  people?— A. 
The  residents  of  Hull  Bouse  have  been  for  ten  years  trying  to  organize  employees 
in  the  garment  trade,  inviting  them  as  neighbors  to  avail  tnemselves  of  the  House, 
and  trving  to  bring  about  some  sort  of  organization  in  the  different  branches  of 
manufacture,  and  they  are  trying  to  get  some  sort  of  a  code  for  factory  regula- 
tion, such  as  they  have  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  but  it  has  been  impos- 
sible hitherto  to  ,get  anything  more  than  provisions  that  are  reported  in  these 
reports,  which  are  very  fragmentary. 

<^.  Your  funds  are  obtained  by  private  subscription? — A.  Yes;  the  residents  pay 
their  own  expenses.    The  House  is  given  us. 

How  many  are  there  of  you? — ^A.  Twenty-two. 
All  ladies? — A.  No;  six  men. 

(By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  they  workers  in  the  trades  or  philanthropists? — 
A.  'Several  are  teachers;  one  or  two  are  editors;  one  is  a  manufacturer. 

Q.  Is  your  work  entirely  philanthropic  and  unremunerative?^A.  Yes.  The 
kindergartner  and  teacher  m  gymnastics,  the  housekeeper,  postmistress,  and  care- 
taker in  the  day  nursery  are  paid;  the  other  work  is  volunteered. 

Q.  Your  work  is  charitable  and  helpful  among  the  poorer  classes  in  your  neigh- 
bornood? — ^A.  We  think  the  kindergarten  is  a  good  adjunct  to  the  public  school 
and  an  entering  wedge  for  getting  kindergartens  into  the  public  schools.  We 
have  been  trying  to  get  legislation  that  would  be  helpful  to  industrial  neighbor- 
hoods like  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  J  What  kind  of  legislation  are  you  seeking  to  get?— A. 
This  year  we  succeeded  in  getting  a  very  good  truant-school  law,  and  at  the  next 
legislature  we  shall  try  to  get  a  personal-safety  law  on  behalf  of  the  employees, 
and  we  are  always  trying  to  get  legislation  covering  the  sweating  system.  We 
took  up,  for  instance,  this  bill  of  Mr.  Sulzer,  and  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to 
that.  It  was  introduced  in  1895  and  again  in  1896,  and  I  think  has  been  introduced 
every  year  since,  for  putting  the  whole  garment  trade  under  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, just  as  cigars  and  tobacco  are  under  the  Treasury  Department,  with  some 
modifications. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  this  Hull  House  that  you  speak  about  in  this  ward 
in  which  there  are  more  children  in  the  neighborhood  than  tbere  are  facilities 
for?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  most  of  those  children  of  foreign  i>arents? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Don't  speak  the  English  language  at  all?— A*.  Only  what  they  learn  on  the 
streets. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  You  think  that  the  Sulzer  bill  would  be 
held  by  the  courts  as  constitutional? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Suppose  we  just  put  in  agricultural  instruments  and  all  others  under  the 
Treasury  Department? — ^A.  Under  the  provisions  of  that  bill,  I  do  not  think  it 
would  hurt  them  at  all. 

Q.  What  becomes  of  the  police  regulations?— A.  The  supreme  court  of  Illinois 
has  broadly  declared  that  the  legislature  has  no  police  powers  in  Illinois.  That 
is  the  reason  our  factory  and  sweat-shoj)  laws  are  so  meager  and  ineffective.  We 
have  to  go  to  the  General  Government  for  protection  of  the  purchaser.    In  Maaea- 
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chtifletts,  where  they  have  enforced  the  sweat-shop  law,  they  have  very  largely 
driven  their  trade  to  New  York.  The  New  York  people  have  copied  the  Massa- 
chusetts  provisions,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  they  send  the  sweat 
shops,  if  they  enforce  the  laws,  over  to  Hoboken,  Jersey  City,  Newark-,  and  other 
New  Jersey  towns. 

Q.  It  is  yoor  policy,  instead  of  pntting  it  nnder  Gk)vemment  provision,  to  put 
it  uader  the  States? — ^A.  Yes;  but  wherever  we  get  a  clear  and  effective  measure, 
in  Illinois,  we  find  it  annulled  by  our  supreme  court.  We  had  an  effective  meas- 
ure in  our  eight-hours  law.  If  we  could  have  restricted  the  hours  of  labor  in 
sweat  shops  we  would  have  abolidied  them.  They  can  only  exist  by  working  in 
the  height  of  tiie  season  at  all  hours. 

Q.  The  trouble  was  with  the  supreme  court,  was  it?— A.  Yes.  Our  eight-hours 
law  was  annulled  in  the  decision  of  Bitchie  v.  People,  March  15, 1805. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  you  thought  this  matter  could  come  under 
the  taxing  power  of  the  Federal  Government,  under  the  Constitution? — ^A.  Yes. 
We  got  the  beet  counsel  that  we  could  in  Illinois  to  go  over  that  at  the  time  it 
(the  Sulzer  bill)  was  introduced,  and  at  the  time  our  eight-hours  law  was  annulled. 
We  found  the  attorneys  differing  about  it.  Some  thought  we  could  do  nothing 
effective  and  others  said  is  would  be  constitutional.  If  we  could  get  uniform 
laws  throughout  the  States  it  would  be  most  effective. 

O.  You  sav  the  attorneys  in  Illinois  said  the  United  States  Government  had  a 
right  to  establish  a  law  tanng  people  for  the  purpose  of  prohibiting  it,  while  the 
Constitution  declares  fully  that  this  Government  only  has  the  power  to  tax  for 
revenue?— A.  They  referred  us  to  the  law  taxing  State  banks  out  of  existence, 
and  to  a  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  regard  to  oleomargarine. 

Q.  Your  proposition  is  to  tax  to  prohibit? — ^A.  I  should  be  quite  willing  for  the 
tax  to  be  imposed,  with  the  single  motive  of  doing  it  for  revenue. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  not  think  this  whole  thing  is  within  the  State 
power  instead  of  national?— A.  No.  I  think  that  so  long  as  New  York  goods  are 
sold  in  Boston  and  Chicago,  and  the  States  are  debarred  from  shutting  them  out, 
regulating  the  shops  should  not  be  merely  a  State  power.  We  have  very  much 
less  factory  legislation  than  either  New  York  or  Massachusetts,  and  our  supreme 
court  says  we  can  not  imitate  their  codes.  You  see  we  began  with  the  United 
States  Federal  law  only  after  our  State  law  was  annulled.  We  can  not  do  any- 
thing there;  we  have  to  come  to  Washington. 

Q.  Yon  would  not  expect  the  National  Government  to  override  the  State? — A. 
The  State  supreme  court  has  already  been  overruled  in  the  United  States  Federal 
Stmreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Holden  v.  Hardy,  February  28, 1898. 

<^.  (By  Representative  Liyinoston.)  If  this  commission  recommended  some 
uniform  State  law,  would  you  have  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  what  that  should 
be? — ^A.  Those  we  have  set  forth  in  our  recommendations  from  year  to  year.  We 
have  invariably  asked  for  the  enactment  of  the  New  York  code,  including  their 
treatment  of  tenement  house  manufacture. 

Q.  Then  you  would  recommend  the  New  York  statute? — A.  Either  that  or  parts 
of  uiat  and  the  Mass^husetts  code.  When  I  was  factory  inspector  I  always  had 
a  bill  in  the  legislature  extending  the  provisions  of  the  child-labor  law  to  the 
children  engaged  in  commerce.  The  trouble  is  not  with  the  legislature;  it  is  with 
the  supreme  court  of  Illinois. 

Q.  Is  your  supreme  court  appointed  by  the  governor  or  elected? — ^A.  All  elected 
by  the  people. 

The  only  legislation  which  had  occurred  to  me  to  suggest  on  the  part  of  the 
National  Government  would  be  the  enactment  of  that  bill,  and  then  also  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  practice,  which  I  understand  has  prevailed  hitherto,  of  having  the 
Government  uniforms  made  under  contract  under  the  sweating  syst-em.  We 
have  found,  it  is  true,  only  local  uniforms  being  made  in  sweater  shops  in  Chi- 
cago— ^we  have  found  police  and  militia  uniforms — ^but  I  understand  that  all  the 
Government  clothing  is  made  under  the  contract  system,  and  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  Congress  ought  to  look  after  that.  That  is  the  only  suggestion  I  have  to 
make.  We  are  very  far  behind,  for  instance,  the  English  (jOvemment  in  that 
respect.  The  English  Government  has  no  clothing  made  for  it  under  the  sweat- 
ing system.  It  has  its  own  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  clothing  for  all  military 
and  civil  servants  who  wear  uniforms. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  legislation,  in  your  opinion,  is  necessary  in 
oraer  to  make  conditions  oi  labor  as  satisfactory  as  in  your  judgment  they  should 
be  for  women  and  children? — ^A.  I  am  no  less  ardent  an  advocate  now  of  a  com- 
pulsory 8-hour  dav  for  all  employees  in  factories  than  I  was  when  we  obtained 
the  enactment  of  the  8-hour  law  for  women  and  children  in  Illinois.  We  restricted 
it  at  that  time  to  women  and  children  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  supreme 
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court  of  niinois  might  sustain  that  law  for  women  and  children  and  might  not 
sustain  it  if  it  included  all  people  working  longer  than  8  hours  a  day.  I  hope  to 
see  the  day  when  no  child  will  he  engaged  in  manufactories  under  16  years  of  age. 
Of  course  I  do  not  expect  to  see  all  these  changes  immediatelv,  but  they  seem  to 
me  to  be  the  essential  changes  to  be  worked  for.  Those  are  the  two — ^restriction 
of  the  hours  of  labor  and  the  prohibition  of  the  employment  of  either  boys  or 
girls  under  16  years  of  age.  ^ 

Q.  (By  Itepresentative  Livingston.)  Why  do  you  put  the  age  at  16;  why  not 
at  24?— A.  For  two  reasons.  I  think  that  cnildren  of  14,  as  I  have  seen  them  at 
work  in  factories,  are  ordinarily  not  sufficiently  intelligent  or  sufficiently  devel- 
oped physically  to  be  as  good  citizens  when  they  work  from  14  to  21  as  they  would 
be  if  they  went  to  school  until  16,  particularly  now  that  we  are  getting  more 
manual  training  schools  for  children  from  14  to  16.  I  think  that  the  number  of 
children  yrho  are  used  up,  worn  out,  and  exhausted  during  the  years  between  14 
and  16  is  very  much  greater  than  people  ordinarily  think,  and  that  the  amount  of 
instruction  that  they  may  get  under  14  is  very  much  less  than  is  ordinarily  taken 
for  granted.  I  should  not  like  to  have  my  own  boys  go  to  work  under  16  years. 
But  it  does  not  seem  practical  to  ask  for  a  prohioition  of  all  work  of  children 
longer  than  the  16th  birthday. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  with  Doys  of  16  years  of  age,  without  any  habits  of  labos, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  introduce  into  their  make-up,  either  by  parental  author- 
ity, or  however  good  a  home,  the  inclination  to  work? — A.  No;  not  if  our  schools 
are  well  conducted. 

Q.  Have  you  any  State  law  governing  manual  training?— A.  Yes;  we  have, 
autnorizing  cities  to  expend  money  and  leaving  it  to  the  local  authorities  to  decide 
what  they  shall  expend  in  introducing  manual  training  schools. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  You  think  you  have  sufficient  legislation  upon  that  ques- 
tion in  the  State  of  Illinois? — ^A.  I  have  not  looked  into  that  matter.  It  is  being 
done  very  rapidly  in  Chicago,  and  it  is  within  the  discretion  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation to  put  manual  training  in  as  rapidly  as  they  see  fit. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  the  people  of  Chicago  pretty  liberal  in  providing 
for  public  schools? — ^A.  No;  we  have  several  thousand  children  entirely  unpro- 
vided with  school  facilities. 

Q.  Are  the  average  school  facilities  in  the  city  of  Chicago  as  good  as  in  any 
other  city  in  the  nation? — A.  It  is  the  habit  of  Chicagoans  to  say  so.  Judging 
from  my  own  ward  and  the  adjacent  ward,  we  have  more  children  without  scnool 
seats  than  children  for  whom  seats  are  provided,  and  from  the  ward  just  below  that 
8,000  children  in  excess  of  school  facilities.  In  another  ward  there  are  8,000  chil- 
dren in  excess  of  school  seats.  While  this  condition  exists  we  can  not  claim  that 
the  school  policy  of  Chicago  is  liberal  or  enlightened. 

Q.  (By  Bepresentative  Livingston.  }  Are  these  schools  in  English?— A.  Yes;  all 
in  English. 

Q,  Are  there  parish  schools  there  where  no  English  is  allowed  to  be  spoken  on 
the  premises? — ^A.  Yes;  some  Polish  Catholic  schools,  I  belie  vie. 

Q.  All  these  appropriations  for  public  schools  are  for  English  schools? — A.  Yes. 

9.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  While  chief  of  the  factory  inspection  department  of 
Illinois,  did  the  inspection  of  the  large  mercantile  establishments  and  department 
stores  come  under  your  jurisdiction? — ^A.  That  law  took  effect  the  1st  of  July, 
and  we  were  removed  the  26th  of  August.  We  had  only  time  to  make  a  canvass 
of  stores  and  start  a  few  suits;  then  we  were  removed. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  to  the  commission,  officially  or  otherwise,  as  to 
the  treatment  of  employees  in  these  department  stores  or  mercantile  establish- 
ments?— ^A.  Only  that  I  think  whatever  legislation  applies  to  factories  in  the  mat- 
ter of  regulation  of  hours  of  labor  ought  to  apply  to  these  stores.  We  have  now 
children  working  in  the  Christmas  season  from  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  until 
midnight  in  these  stores. 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York :  • 

I  swear  that  the  statements  made  by  me  of  my  own  knowledge  in  the  foregoing 
report  of  my  testimony  before  the  Indi^strial  Commission  are  true,  and  that  all 
other  statements  I  beheve  to  be  true. 

Florence  ■  Kelley. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  23d  day  of  ^ptember,  18d9. 

Ernest  H.  Opetz, 
Notary  Public^  Queens  County, 
Certificate  filed  in  New  York  County. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  May  6\  1899. 

TE8TIX0F7  OF  MB.  ADOLPH  STEASSEE, 

Ex-President  of  ttie  Cigar  Meters*  International  Union, 

The  commission  met  at  10.50  a.  m.,  Vice-chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  2.40 
p.  m.  Mr.  Adolph  Strasser  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Please  state  your  name,  residence,  and  official  x>osi- 
tion  in  the  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union. — A.  Adolph  Strasser,  township 
of  Brant,  Erie  County,  New  York  State.  My  official  position  is  now  general 
examiner  of  accounts  and  finances  of  the  Cigar  Makers*  International  Union. 

2.  In  what  year  was  the  Cigar  Makers*  International  Union  formed?— A.  1864. 
.  Has  it  remained  under  that  organization  continuously  until  now?— ^A.  It 
"WW  formerly  a  national  union,  and  then  it  became  international. 
What  year  did  you  become  president?— A.  September,  1877. 
How  long  were  you  poresident?— A.  Until  January  1, 1892. 
What  was  the  condition  of  the  cigar  makers  at  the  time  you  became  presi- 
dent?— ^A.  The  trade  was  completely  dim)rganized,  wages  had  reached  their  lowest 
point,  the  funds  of  the  organization  amounted  to  absolutely  nothing,  and  when  I 
was  elected  president  they  handed  over  to  me  some  papers  and  $9.28. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  oeen  in  trade  •organizations? — A.  Since  1  ceased  to  be  an 
employer — ^29  years.    I  was  an  employer  prior  to  that  time  on  a  small  scale. 

<^.  In  rebuilding  the  financial  features  of  the  cigar  makers*  union,  were  you  not 
an  instrument  in  mianciering  it?— A .  To  a  large  extent  my  recommendations  were 
accepted,  but  others  assisted  me  in  my  efforts  to  accomplish  the  result. 

<^.  Do  you  regard  the  financial  system  of  the  cigar  makers'  union  as  the  source 
of  its  stability  and  progress? — ^A.  It  is  one  of  its  strongest  features — its  financial 
system. 

Q.  Would  you  state  how  you  started  the  various  funds  that  you  have  now,  and 
whether  they  were  initiated  at  the  beginning  of  1877  or  subsequently,  and  what 
called  them  forth? — A.  The  first  system  that  we  adopted  was  at  the  convention 
held  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  composed  of  11  men.  The  whole  membership  was 
1,210.  We  adopted,  first,  uniform  dues  and  initiation  fees  and  equalization  of 
funds,  so  that  the  funds  would  always  follow  the  members.  Equalization  of 
funds  means  this:  If  there  is  a  union  to-day  with  a  thousand  members  and  the 
onion  collax)6es  for  trade  or  other  reasons,  the  fund  always  follows  the  members. 
It  is  one  fund,  so  much  per  capita,  and  we  distribute  it  all  over  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  A  member  of  one  union  is  a  member  of  all  unions,  and  if  a  member 
came  here  to  Washington  to-morrow  and  died  here,  the  union  here  would  be 
compelled  to  pay  his  funeral  benefits. 

Q.  He  does  not  have  to  call  on  the  last  union  he  left  at  all?^A.  No;  right  here 
in  town  thev  would  investigate  the  case  and  pay  the  money,  and  if  they  nad  not 
the  money  thev  could  apply  for  the  funds,  and  the  funds  would  come  here. 

Q.  What  saieguards  are  there  on  all  these  local  funds! — A.  The  safeguards  are 
provided  bv  the  constitution.  A  large  local  is  only  allowed  to  have  so  much  per' 
capita,  ana  a  smaller  union  is  allowed  a  larger  per  cent,  and  so  on;  it  is  graded 
accor^ng  to  membership. 

Q.  Do  you  exact  any  bonds  of  the  holders  of  your  moneys? — A.  No;  we  limit 
the  amount  to  be  held  by  the  treasurers.  If  they  become  unfaithful  and  unworthy 
of  their  trust  we  prosecute  them. 

8.  Do  you  ever  nave  any  cases  of  prosecution  of  that  kind? — A.  Yes. 
.  Do  you  have  in  your  organization  a  distinct  defense  fund  for  strikes  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind?— A.  No  special  funds;  it  is  all  one  fund. 

Q.  What  benefits  have  your — ^A.  We  have  a  funeral  benefit  up  to  $550,  accord- 
ing to  membership;  $200  with  5  years'  membership;  $350  with  membership  of  10 
years,  and  $550  with  15  years*  membership  and  over.  Then  we  have  an  out-of- 
work  benefit  of  $3  a  week  for  6  consecutive  weeks  in  any  three  periods  in  each 
year,  not  to  exceed  $54  a  year.  Then  we  allow  a  sick  benefit  for  18  consecutive 
weeks  of  $5,  not  to  exceed  $65  in  one  year.  We  also  allow  a  strike  benefit  of  $5 
per  week  for  15  consecutive  weeks,  and  $3  a  week  until  the  strike  is  terminated, 
no  matter  how  long  it  lasts.  And  we  have  traveling  benefits.  A  member  travel- 
ing is  allowed  50  cents  a  meal  and  railroad  fare  to  the  next  station.  Those  are 
tlie  principal  benefit  features  of  the  organization. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  in  any  union,  the  higher  its  dues  and  the  more  frequent 
its  assessments,  the  greater  the  benefits  to  the  men  in  the  beneficial  features  of 
it? — ^A.  No  doubt  about  that,  from  the  facts  published  every  year. 
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Q.  How  much  of  a  fund  have  you  to  day? — A.  When  I  was  elected  president 
we  had  $9.28;  when  I  left  we  had  $425,000.  To-day  it  will  be,  I  think,  about 
$300,000.    I  could  not  give  you  the  exact  figures. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  better  way  to  build  up  a  union  than  on  its  finances? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  better  way  to  build  it  up  than  high  dues  and  benefits. 
It  has  been  practically  demonstrated  all  over  the  globe. 

Q.  Can  you  see  any  reason  why  the  American  unions  do  not  adopt  a  financial 
system  very  much  luce  the  cigar  makers'? — ^A.  The  molders  have  already  pat- 
terned after  our  system  and  others  are  bound  to  follow  in  the  course  of  time.  It 
takes  time  to  educate.  It  is  slow,  uphill  work.  There  is  one  feature  in  our  sys- 
tem that  was  considered  for  16  years;  numerous  articles  were  written  about  it;  and 
it  was  debated  in  meetings  ana  I  recommended  it;  but  it  took  16  years  to  convince 
them  of  the  feasibility  of  the  feature.  There  were  a  great  many  opponents  to  it,  or 
pessimists  as  I  call  them.  I  am  an  optimist.  I  believe  in  success,  and  ul  timately , 
after  years  of  success,  I  found  the  organization  did  prosper,  and  finally  in  1880  we 
adopted  two  features — the  sick-benefit  and  the  funeral-benefit  system,  and  we 
gained  10,000  members,  and  they  wanted  all  the  benefits  of  the  organization.  It 
was  a  practical  success  and  the  opposition  was  downed. 

Q.  What  effect  on  strikes  has  the  fact  of  your  having  a  general  fund  approach- 
ii^  nearly  $500,000?--A.  It  has  diminished  strikes  wonderfully.  Employers  are 
willing  to  listen.  They  refused  to  listen  to  my  recommendations,  refused  to  rec- 
ognize me,  18  years  ago.  After  they  found  out  we  had  fighting  qualities  and 
s&ength  to  hold  out  fifty-seven  consecutive  weeks  in  one  fight  they  conferred 
with  us. 

Was  that  the  strike  in  Cincinnati?-— A.  Yes. 
Were  you  then  president? — A.  Yes. 

Will  you  state  the  merits  of  that  strike;  the  reasons  of  the  men  and  the 
employers? — A.  To  be  frank — ^I  always  believe  in  telling  the  facts;  I  do  not 
beheve  in  diplomacy,  so  to  speak — ^the  strike  and  subsequent  lockout  in  Cincin- 
nati was  a  blunder  on  the  part  of  the  men,  and  I  will  prove  it  to  you.  I  tried  for 
57  weeks  to  get  them  to  settle  it  in  some  way.  There  was  one  man  reduced  in 
his  wages,  or  rather  they  wanted  an  increase,  and  they  misrepresented  the  facts 
to  headquarters,  and  that  resulted  in  a  lockout  of  about  1,500  men.  It  might 
have  been  settled,  but  our  constitution  gave  them  at  that  time  absolute  home 
rule.  General  officers  could  not  interfere,  had  no  power,  absolutely  powerless  to 
say  anything,  and  all  that  time  we  had  to  x)ay  money.  We  have  changed  our 
constitution  since  that  time,  and  the  general  omcers  can  now  step  in.  The  gen- 
eral officers  were  powerless.  They  paid  $4,000  or  $5,000  a  week  to  that  town. 
That  is  all  cleared  out.  It  was  a  olunder  on  the  i>ai*t  of  the  members  of  the 
union  at  that  time.  It  cost  us  probably  altogether,  voluntary  contributions  and 
all,  close  on  to  $220,000.    That  was  simply  practical  instruction. 

Q.  How  many  factories  were  concerned  there? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you  how 
many  factories,,  but  they  lost  the  business. 

Q.  The  business  went  to  other  places? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  a  general  contenuon  against  the  union  by  all  the  owners  of  the 
factories? — ^A.  Yes;  the  principal  factories. 

Q.  So  that  the  result,  you  tnink,  of  that  strike  was  a  disorganization  of  the 
business? — A.  It  helped  us  to  some  extent,  because  we  went  forward  and  after- 
wards adopted  the  8-hour  system  the  same  year,  and  the  employers  accepted  it 
throughout  the  whole  country  witiiout  a  fight.  The  fight  was  not  lost  by  any 
means,  although  I  consider  it  was  injudicious  on  our  part.  The  general  effect 
was  visible  very  strongly  afterward. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Could  you  have  adopted  the  8-hour  day  had  it  not  been 
for  this  strike?— A.  I  have  my  doubts  about  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Your  men  followed  the  trade  and  got  work  elsewhere? — 
A.  Some  went  to  other  places  and  some  followed  the  trade,  and  some  went  into 
other  business,  and  it  brought  new  people  into  the  business.  The  effects  of  that 
long  fifl^t  injured  both  sides. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Farquhar.  )  Do  you  think  that  most  of  the  international  unions  of 
this  country  have  now  sufficient  safeguards  in  referring  disturbances  to  the  local 
union  and  from  the  local  union  up  to  the  national  organization? — A.  I  know  our 
national  organization  has.  I  know  of  one  instance  in  Boston,  in  1887,  of  prevent- 
ing a  kind  of  a  lockout.  It  was  held  to  be  a  violation  of  the  constitution  and  they 
were  told  to  go  back  to  work. 

Q.  Who  decides  these  questions  when  tttey  come  up? — ^A.  In  that  case  they 
only  sent  up  the  case  which  was  decided,  by  misrepresentation,  and  I  decided  that 
case  and  I  told  them  to  go  to  work. 
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Q.  Can  you  withhold  the  f  nnds  from  the  strikers  at  snch  a  time? — A.  Yes.  We 
can  not  draw  on  the  funds  until  it  is  approved  by  two-thirds  secret  vote  of  all 
the  unions  throughout  the  country,  so  tiiat  there  are  enough  safeguards  against 
impulsive  strikes. 

Q.  What  means  do  you  employ  in  getting  your  vote?— A.  They  are  usually  sent 
out  by  circular  and  they  reply  by  telegram;  that  is,  the  unions  in  San  Francisco, 
British  Columbia,  and  out  there  reply  by  telegram.    Others  reply  by  postal  cards. 

Q.  Can  small  strikes  ^o  beyond  the  local  body? — ^A.  Yes;  less  than  25  members, 
the  executive  board  decides:  over  25  goes  to  the  popular  vote. 

O.  Do  you  use  the  initiative  as  well  as  the  referendum? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  frequent  are  your  national  meetings?— A.  They  are  now  only  once 
in  5  years;  formerly  3,  tnen  2,  and  finally  5.  It  saves  a  large  amount  of  money 
to  our  organization.  Our  last  convention  cost  us  over  $33,000.  We  can  use  that 
moneyfor  a  much  better  purpose. 

Q.  Then  you  think  for  an  international  union  the  better  plan  is  to  have  a  thor- 
oughly organized  headquarters  and  rules  and  discipline? — A.  Yes;  the  strongest 
kind  of  d&cipline. 

Q.  So  that  all  local  unions  can  know  exactly  what  is  immediately  before  them, 
instead  of  waiting  for  the  time  of  the  national  convention? — A.  Yes;  it  is  better 
to  bring  them  immediately  into  obedience  to  the  law.  It  can  not  be  accomplished 
in  a  dav. 

Q.  How  long  do  the  rules  and  laws  that  you  have  last  usually?— A.  They  last 
until  they  are  amended  or  repealed. 

Q.  Who  ofEers  an  amendment?— A.  It  can  be  offered  by  a  single  union,  and  it 
has  to  be  indorsed  by  20  unions,  and  recjuires  a  two-thirds  vote.  If  submitted  by 
the  convention  it  requires  simply  a  majority  vote  to  ratify  it. 

Q.  How  do  you  regard  the  condition  of  your  trade  as  compared  with  what  it 
yrBS  when  you  resigned  the  presidency? — ^A.  In  the  towns  and  cities  where  we 
"were  thoroughly  organized  we  maintained  the  rate  of  wages  through  the  whole 
depression.  In  other  towns  wages  were  cut  continuously  and  they  suffered 
severely;  in  some  places  less. 

Q.  Mow  strong  is  your  organization  in  the  city  of  New  York? — ^A.  At  present 
between  4,500  and  5,000, 1  think. 

Q.  How  many  cigar  makers  are  there  in  that  city? — A.  About  14,000,  including 
women  and  everybody. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  reasons  why  you  can  not  organize  as  well  in  the  city  of 
New  York  as  vou  have  in  other  cities?— A.  There  are  a  good  man>  causes  for  it. 
We  have  an  element  there  that  is  kind  of  socialistic,  that  believes  in  purely  polit- 
ical action,  and  another  element  that  believes  in  the  trade  union  pure  and  simple, 
and  these  elements  are  continuously  in  conflict,  and  that  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
why  we  have  not  succeeded  as  well  as  elsewhere. 

Q.  Are  those  of  the  socialistic  class  there  in  the  organization?— A.  They  belong 
to  the  union,  but  they  do  not  believe  in  its  methods  and  do  not  often  assist  it. 
They  drifted  into  line  in  1886. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  And  there  is  a  conflict  between  them  and  those  who  do 
not  believe  in  socialism  in  the  organization,  that  retards  its  growth? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  But  they  are  still  willing  to  accept  the  international 
cigar  makers'  scale?— A.  Yes,  and  the  benefits. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Is  not  that  conflict  that  you  speak  of  in  almost  all 
forms  of  industrial  organization,  and  even  in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor? — 
A.  Yes;  in  some  to  a  small  extent,  and  in  others  to  a  larger  extent. 

Q.  Is  there  acontention  against  the  form  of  organization  called ' '  trade  unionism" 
among  the  socialist  cigar  makers?— A.  They  would  like  to  control  it  in  their  own 
fashion.    That  is  all  the  contention  they  have. 

Q.  Have  they  proposed  any  better  form  of  organization  than  the  trade  union?— A. 
They  propose  a  political  union,  to  some  extent.  .  They  would  like  to  drag  trade 
unions  right  down  into  partisan  politics. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  And  that  will  kill  the  trade  union?— A.  Most  decidedly. 
But  they  are  opposed  to  all  kinds  of  political  establishments. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Did  you  ever  know  any  trade  union  in  the  United 
States  to  live  that  went  into  politics?— A.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  They  are  all 
exterminated  sooner  or  later;  1  mean  partisan  politics. 

Q.  Has  immigration  any  eflect  on  your  organization  in  the  State  of  New  York? — 
A.  Yes.  Trade  became  good,  and  there  was  a  sudden  influx,  a  large  influx,  and 
it  took  a  good  many  years  to  bring  them  into  line.  There  were  about  1 ,500  of 
that  socialist  element  that  came  inside  of  6  months. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  on  your  union  of  the  employment  of  women  and  children?— 
A.  It  had  a  tendency,  in  former  years,  to  lower  wages,  but  now  a  great  number 
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of  them  are  in  the  union.  They  have  one  union  in  New  York  Gitv,  and  there  are 
over  '*  ,000  femsJes  in  that  one  union,  paying  the  same  dues  as  ouier  persons  and 
sharing  the  same  benefits. 

C2.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Are  there  many  Cubans  in  New  York  City  in  the  trade? — 
A.  The  Cubans  are  largely  down  in  Tampa  and  Key  "West.  They  are  not  very 
numerous  in  New  York  City  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.FARQUHAR.)  What  kind  of  wages  have  they  down  there? — ^A.  As 
much  as  40  per  cent  lower  than  they  are  in  New  York  City  for  the  same  work. 

Q.  They  have  no  representation  in  your  union? — A.  No;  to  a  very  small  extent. 
They  do  not  pay  the  same  rate  of  wages.  What  they  call  figaros,  they  pay  in 
New  York  $18  for,  while  down  there  they  pay  from  $12  to  $15,  and  others  in  pro- 
portion. 

Q.  How  strong  is  your  organization  in  the  city  of  Chicago? — ^A.  Between  1,200 
and  1,800. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  number  of  cigar  makers  there?->A.  They 
are  waking  up  there  now.    At  present  I  supixjse  there  are  over  2,000. 

Q.  Are  your  union  men  worlnng  in  the  main  factories  of  Chicago,  the  largest 
ones? — ^A.  Some  of  the  largest  factories  are  nonunion  shops. 

Q.  How  many  of  them?— A.  I  can  not  give  you  the  exact  number;  I  have  not 
been  in  Chicago  for  5  years. 

Q.  What  is  the  drawback  to  the  orgpinization  in  Chicago? — A.  There  is  no  g^eat 
drawback.  A  trade  can  not  be  organized  in  a  discade  or  a  generation;  it  is  a  grad- 
ual growth.  There  are  periods  when  they  flock  into  the  unions,  and  there  are  peri- 
ods when  they  like  to  flock  out  of  the  unions.  In  i)eriods  of  depression,  when  times 
are  hard,  they  are  not  very  enthusiastic  for  the  unions,  but  when  the  times  get 
good  and  the  pay  good  theywiU  flock  in. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  These  benefit  features  you  speak  of  are  calculated  very 
much  to  bring  about  stability? — ^A.  Yes;  they  brought  about  more  stability  in  the 
union  than  there  was  before.  Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  benefits  I  called 
the  organization  a  pigeon  coop— they  were  flocking  in  and  out  all  the  time;  but 
now  a  member  is  going  to  lose  something,  and  he  will  think  twice  before  he  allows 
himself  to  be  suspended,  for  his  family  is  thereby  losing  something.  I  know  in 
some  cases  the  wives  of  some  of  the  members  who  lost  work  kept  up  the  dues  of 
their  husbands  to  gain  the  benefits.    It  was  done  in  the  "past  year. 

Q.  Do  your  unions  usually  have  any  difficulty  in  keeping  up  the  benefits? — ^A. 
We  pay  the  benefits,  and  deduct  them  from  the  weekly  aues.  There  is  alisolutely 
no  cause  for  a  member  to  be  suspended. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  your  form  of  organization  your  attempt  is  to  take 
care  of  a  man  once  he  becomes  a  member? — ^A.  Yes;  to  combine  his  own  interest 
with  the  union. 

<^.  Do  you  think  that  a  large  general  fund  of  a  union  is  a  positive  benefit  to  the 
union  itself? — A.  Undoubtedly  it  is.    It  gives  the  members  more  confidence. 

Q.  Have  you  in  your  mind  any  limit  that  the  cigar  makers*  union  should  have 
on  a  general  fund? — A.  They  have  what  they  call  a  lowest  limit.  It  can  not  be 
lower  than  $10  per  capita  under  our  constitution.  They  ought  to  have  it,  in  my 
opinion,  $100  per  capita  at  least. 

Q.  Are  there  not,  m  your  opinion,  some  unions  that  would  get  alone:  better  with 
a  small  financial  backing  than  with  a  lar^e  financial  backing? — A.  No;  the  funds 
are  the  same  for  the  union  as  the  ammunition  for  the  army.  It  is  like  throwing 
away  all  the  guns  if  they  throw  away  the  funds. 

Q.  The  financial  strength  is  the  real  streng^th,  index>endent  of  what  x>eople  call 
principle  or  policy  or  diplomacy  in  managing,  on  the  other  hand? — A.  It  is  the 
lifeblood  of  the  organization.  I  was  one  time  on  the  witness  stand,  and  I  was 
asked  by  the  judge  what  the  funds  were,  and  he  w^as  almost  taken  off  his  feet  at 
what  I  said;  he  was  so  astonished  that  the  fund  was  so  large. 

Q.  Have  you  not  in  mind  the  British  union  that  had  a  large  fund,  which  was 
the  cause  of  their  going  into  a  strike — the  engineers? — A.  The  last  strike  was  not 
exactly  a  success.  The  amalgamated  engineers  of  Great  Britain  have  not  one  of 
the  best  organized  trade  unions  of  Great  Britain.  There  are  far  superior  organi- 
zations to  the  amalgamated  engineers. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  American  trade  unions  ought  to  adopt  very  much 
your  plan  and  provide  life  insurance  and  sick  and  funeral  benefit*  for  every  man 
oelonging  to  the  trade? — A.  I  believe  it  is  the  most  permanent  and  the  most  sue- 
cessfm  plan. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  trade  unionist  can  receive  more  benefits  from  his  mem- 
bership in  the  trade  union  than  he  could  if  he  took  life  insurance  or  accident 
insurance  outside?— A.  Most  decidedly,  because  the  percentage  of  expenditure  is 
much  smaller,  and  combines  all  in  one  thing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  your  members  work  with  nonunion  men?— A.  In 
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places  where  we  are  not  thoronghly  organized  we  have  to.  In  places  where  we 
are  strong  enongh  we  refuse.  *^ 

Q.  Did  you  recommend  some  years  ago  the  opening  of  shops? — ^A.  No,  not  on 
general  principles.  We  have  the  open  shop  system  only  when  we  can  not  help 
ourselves. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquh ar.  )  Have  the  members  of  your  union  ever  tried  coopera- 
tion or  profit  sharing? — A.  They  organized  a  good  many  cooperative  factories 
through  the  country.  Along  for  a  few  years  after  the  strike,  they  started  little 
cooperative  factories. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  they  always  paid? — A.  Some  of  them  are  large 
concerns;  others  went  down.  Some  of  our  members  started  in  and  went  on  a 
^¥hile,  and  they  usually  bought  out  the  rest  of  the  fellows  and  worked  for  them- 
selves, and  we  found  some  of  them  undermining  the  union  and  competing  with 
them,  and  in  such  places  as  Boston  and  San  Francisco  and  other  places  some 
of  them  became  very  active  members  of  the  employers'  association,  against  the 
union. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  advantage  to  the 
trade  unions  of  this  country  to  incorporate? — ^A.  There  is  no  advantage  perma- 
nently. They  are  recogpiized  in  most  of  the  States  now  as  voluntary  associations, 
and  I  do  not  see  any  necessity  of  incorporating  them. 

Q.  Would  it  give  them  a  legal  standing  and  give  them  imi)ortant  safeguards? — 
A.  l^o;  it  would  not  give  them  an^  more  standing  in  most  of  the  States.  It 
oould  not  five  any  more  legal  standing  in  the  State  of  New  York  than  they  have 
now,  and  it  would  make  them  liable  to  a  number  of  lawsuits,  and  they  can  not 
be  now.  I  have  consulted  with  some  of  the  best  lawyero  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  they  have  advised  against  incorix)ration. 

Q.  You  have  had  no  trouble  with  injunctions?— A.  No.  We  have  had  trouble 
^tn  conspiracy  cases,  but  not  with  injunctions.  We  employed  the  best  legal  talent 
-we  could,  and  fought  one  case  that  cost  us  over  $8,000  at  Binghamton,  and  we  car- 
ried up  the  case  to  the  highest  court  in  the  State.  We  employed  the  best  lawyers 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  We  won.  Other  trade  organizations  fought  other 
cases  and  lost. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  Binghamton  strike? — ^A.  The  Binghamton  strike 
was  in  1890.  It  was  largely  a  nonunion  strike,  mostly  girls.  It  was  a  strike  for 
higher  wa^s.  Wages  were  at  the  lowest  in  that  city,  and  they  struck  for  higher 
-wages,  and  the  employers  formed  a  combination.  They  sued  us.  We  brought 
the  case  to  the  supreme  court  and  then  to  the  court  of  appeals,  and  gained  it. 

Q.  Have  those  employing  the  cigar  makers  of  the  United  States  any  associa- 
tion of  their  own? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  a  regular  national  and  local  association. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  been  in  operation? — A.  They  come  and  go.  They  have 
some  always  in  existence.  Sometimes  they  dissolve,  and  then  they  reorganize. 
They  I'eorganize  l^eir  national  association,  and  they  can  reorganize  much  quicker 
than  the  working  men. 

Q.  Is  it  simply  an  association  for  the  benefit  of  the  trade? — A.  Yes;  as  well  as 
for  l^slation.  They  send  delegates  to  Washington  and  fight  legislation  obnox- 
ious to  them,  and  favor  legislation  that  is  favorable,  etc. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  have  also  sent  delegates  for  the  same  purx)ose? — ^A. 
Vee;  sometimes  cooperate  with  them  when  our  interests  are  identical. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar).  Then  there  are  cases  where  your  interests  are  iden- 
tical?— ^A.  Yes;  it  is  sometimes  tariff  and  sometimes  internal-revenue  affecting 
our  trade,  and  we  usually  go  hand  in  hand. 

Q.  What  form  of  arbitration  do  you  use? — A.  We  have  conferences  with  the 
employers;  no  outside  arbitration;  do  not  require  it. 

Q.  You  never  appealed  to  the  State  arbitration  board? — A.  Not  to  my  knowl- 
edge. We  can  settle  amon^  ourselves  better  than  with  outsiders  who  do  not 
know  anything  about  the  business. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  it  is  the  general  view  of  trade  unions  in  this  country? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  it  is,  but  it  ought  to  be. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Labor? — ^A.  I  was  for  a  short 
time  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

Q.  Was  not  that  the  weakness  of  that  organization— outsiders  coming  in  and 
meddling  with  trades  they  did  not  know  anything  about? — ^A.  I  did  not  follow 
the  Knights  of  Labor  closely.  I  simply  joined  them  to  see  if  they  were  taking 
any  steps  detrimental  to  or&^anized  labor.  I  knew  they  could  not  live;  had  no 
historical  existence,  and  could  not  survive.    I  knew  that  from  the  beginning. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Do  you  think  that  trades  tmions  must  have  an  histoiical 
existence? — A.  They  have  an  histi/rical  existence.  Craft  guilds  date  back  thou- 
sands of  vears.  The  British  trade  unions  were  largely  formed  on  the  lines  of  the 
craft  guilds  of  the  Middle  Ages.    They  go  back  to  ancient  times.    You  find  them 
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spoken  of  in  Gibbons'  History  of  Rome.  The  Freemasons  used  to  be  a  trade 
union;  they  were  the  freemasons  in  contradistinction  to  the  slave  masons. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  Europe  the  masons  were  the  only  free  workmen  for 
hundreds  of  years?— A.  They  were  in  the  Roman  Empire.  They  did  all  the  pub- 
lic work.  They  built  the  forts;  followed  the  armies.  They  did  all  the  work  the 
slaves  did  not  do. 

Q.  The  slaves  were  simply  the  vassals  of  the  contractors?— A.  And  of  private 
individuals.  The  craft  guilds,  or  collegi,  as  they  called  them,  did  all  the  work 
for  the  municipal  governments.  The  city  of  Pans  was  founded,  as  the  historian 
tells  us,  by  the  water  carriers'  union  of  Rome,  and  the  by-laws  formed  the  basis 
of  the  municipal  government  up  to  the  eleventh  century.  Among  the  signs  in 
Great  Britain  is  Guild  Hall,  in  London,  an  historic  landmark.  In  Philadelphia 
we  had  craft  guilds  before  the  Revolution.    Congnress  met  in  Carpenters'  Hall. 

Q.  As  the  American  unions  are  divorced  from  the  State,  do  you  think  they  have 
more  strength  than  they  would  have  with  an  element  of  State  control  in  them?— 
A,  I  believe  they  are  better  without  the  control  of  the  State  than  with  the  con- 
trol of  the  State.    They  can  manage  their  own  affairs. 

<^.  Do  you  think  unions  gain  in  the  matter  of  principle  or  economy  by  seeking 
legislation  from  legislatures  or  the  National  Government?— A.  So  far  as  the  legis- 
lation is  enforced. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  will  agree  that  in  the  affairs  of  trade  unions 
and  their  relations  with  employers  or  associations  of  employers,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  experienced  in  enforcing  wage  agi*eements? — A.  Sometimes  there  is. 

(J.  The  trouble  is  usually  the  result  of  some  employer  ignoring  the  scale,  and 
in  some  instances  it  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  workers,  I  presume.  '  Now,  if  the 
States  had  jurisdiction  in  those  matters,  would  it  not  avoid  such  contingencies? 
For  instance,  if  the  association  of  employers  and  the  unions  were  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  States,  could  such  things  then  happen?— A.  The  danger 
would  be  that  a  system  of  slavery  could  be  opened  up  under  the  control  of  the 
State  by  compelling  them  to  work  against  their  will. 

Q.  Do  you  think  incorporation  would  lead  to  that? — A.  I  do  not  say  incorpora- 
tion would  lead  to  that,  but  compulsory  arbitration  would  lead  to  that.  If  incor- 
porated, there  would  be  great  danger  that  the  funds  of  the  organization  could  be 
attached  by  some  malicious  employers,  and  they  could  sue  them  for  damages  and 
keep  their  funds  continuously  in  danger  by  continued  litigation,  which  would 
undoubtedly  be  detrimental.  I  speak  from  the  advice  of  some  of  the  best  law- 
yers of  the  State  of  New  York.  I  used  to  believe  in  incorporation,  but  I  have 
changed  my  mind. 

(J.  The  act  of  incori)oration  means  that  those-  who  are  not  justly  dealt  with 
according  to  that  act  of  incorporation  have  redress  in  law.  Now,  if  we  are 
observers  of  law  in  all  cases,  why  do  we  fear  incorporation? — A.  As  the  judiciary 
is  now  constituted,  with  life  tenure,  largely  selected  from  attorneys  of  corpora- 
tions and  other  large,  wealthy  institutions,  the  natural  inclinations  are  against 
labor,  and  the  working  people  would  get  the  worst  of  a  battle,  and  for  that  rea- 
son it  is  against  their  interests  to  be  incorx)orated  for  the  present.  I  do  not  say 
what  it  will  be  50  years  from  now.  At  the  present  time  I  would  advise  no  trade 
union  to  incorporate,  because  they  can  not  expect  justice  at  the  hands  of  the 
courts. 

Q.  Your  objection  to  incorx)oration  is  not  so  much  to  the  wrongs  that  might 
result  from  it,  but  to  the  fact  that,  in  your  judgment,  the  trade  unions  are  not 
yet  drilled  up  to  that;  they  are  not  ready  for  it,  as  the  saying  goes.— A.  The  gen- 
eral public  does  not  yet  recognize  the  utilitv  of  the  unions,  especially  the  bench. 
I  succeeded  in  passing  the  cigar  bill  through  the  legislature,  and  I  fought  it  8  con- 
secutive years.  One  of  our  attorneys  consulted  with  the  judge  who  wrote  the 
opinion.  The  decision  was  that  the  law  was  unconstitutional .  In  a  conversation 
with  a  lawyer  of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  whose  name  1  can  not  mention,  the  judge  said 
that  it  was  too  far-reaching.  In  other  words,  the  question  of  unconstitutionality 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it  at  all.  We  somewhat  hesitate  to  hand  our  funds  over  to 
these  lowers.  In  Great  Britain,  in  1867,  the  highest  court  decided  that  the  funds 
of  a  trade  union  could  be  stolen;  that  a  man  who  would  steal  trade-union  funds 
could  not  be  punished.  We  had  such  cases  in  this  country— could  not  steal  any- 
body else's  money,  but  you  could  steal  the  money  of  a  trade  union. 

Q.  What  were  the  grounds  of  the  decision? — A.  The  grounds  were  that  it  was 
a  partnership. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Was  it  not  because  of  absence  of  incorporation  that 
there  was  sucli  a  decision?— A.  It  was  probably  due  to  that;  but  when  a  judge  is 
against  you  by  education  or  surroundings  he  will  always  IBnd  a  reason  and. 
argument  to  confirm  him  in  his  decision. 
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Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.  )  Is  it  not  tme  that  it  has  always  been  held 
at  common  law  that  a  partner  could  not  embezzle  the  funds  of  a  firm? — ^A.  It  is; 
but  a  trade  union  is  not  a  partnership.  Afterwards  a  law  was  passed  overruling 
that  decision.  Under  the  common  law  the  workingmen  of  tne  United  States 
could  not  strike  for  higher  wages  up  untU  1840;  if  they  did,  they  were  sent  to 
prison  and  fined. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Was  not  that  so  in  Ei^land,  too?— A.  Yes.  There  was 
a  case  in  Philadelphia  in  1805,  a  very  interesting  case.  The  shoemakers  were 
brought  before  the  mayor's  court  about  a  shoemakers'  union.  When  it  was  found 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  statutes,  they  cited  a  law  passed  in  1305  in  Great 
Britain,  under  the  Edwards,  and  a  law  j^assed  afterwards,  in  1660,  and  the  jury 
brought  in  a  verdict  convicting  them  of  striking  for  higher  wages.  Also  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  as  far  back  as  1885^  members  of  the  tailors'  union  were  fined 
$150,  and  the  boot  and  shoemakers'  xmion  was  fined  |8  and  costs  in  the  mayor's 
court  of  Philadelphia. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  Great  Britain,  as  late  as  1888,  were  not  men  trans- 
ported for  it? — ^A.  No;  they  had  theri^ht  to  organize  in  18!^,  by  act  of  Parliament. 
The  anticombine  laws  were  rex>ealed  m  1824.  But  they  had  no  anticombine  laws 
in  the  United  States.  It  was  based  on  political  economy  and  the  decisions  of  the 
British  court*  for  four  centuries. 

Q.  When  did  your  union  adopt  the  union  label? — ^A.  Adopted  the  union  label 
in  1880,  at  the  Chicago  convention. 

Q.  Wasthat  about  thefirst  label  adopted  in  this  country?— A.  There  were  some 
labels  adopted  before  that,  but  we  were  the  first  international  union  to  adopt  a 
label.  The  cigar  makers  of  the  Pacific  coast  had  a  white  label  against  the  Chinese 
coolies,  and  we  had  a  local  label  in  different  cities;  but  the  international  label 
was  adopted  in  1880. 

Q.  The  same  label? — ^A.  The  wording^  has  been  changed,  the  color,  and  size. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  for  union  labels  of  trade  unions  generally? — A.  They 
give  a  chance  to  the  fair  employer  to  sell  his  goods  under  better  conditions  than 
the  other  employer.  He  has  the  certificate  of  the  union  that  he  is  paying  the 
union  rate  of  wages,  etc.,  and  there  are  a  good  many  people  who  will  patronize 
uniongoods  rather  than  those  made  under  unfair  conditions. 

Q.  Would  not  the  union  label  do  away  with  boycotting  in  a  great  measure? — 
A.  It  does  away  with  the  boycott  to  a  great  extent. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  boycott? — ^A.  During  my  administration  no 
case  of  boycott  ever  came  before  me.  My  policy  was  to  push  on  in  the  direction 
of  asking  the  public  to  support  fair  employers.  I  favored  the  affirmative  or  posi- 
tive basis,  ratner  than  the  negative.  '  We  said,  "  You  -patromze  these  goods."  I 
did  not  believe  in  singling  out  this  man  or  that  man. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy .1  You  believe  in  the  **  white  list,"  then?— A.  Yes;  I 
favored  the  white  list  ratner  than  the  black  list. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  the  union  label  any  guard  against  impure  tobacco, 
adulteration  of  tobacco,  or  counterfeiting  of  wrappers? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  such  things  exist  to  any  considerable  extent  in  the  manufacture  of 
cigars? — ^A.  They  do  to  some  extent.  If  employers  pay  fair  wages,  they  usually 
use  better  grades  of  tobacco.  It  would  not  pay  an  employer  to  put  a  poor  quidity 
ot  goods  in  a  high-priced  cigar;  it  would  ruin  his  busmess. 

O.  To  your  knowledge,  is  there  much  paper  steeped  in  tobacco  and  medicated 
and  nsed  as  tobacco? — ^A.  There  is  no  such  thing,  in  fact.  You  can  buy  some 
tobacco  for  5  cents  a  pound.  It  would  not  pay  to  use  pax>er  or  anything  else  as  a 
substitute. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  How  about  wrapx^^rs;  do  they  ever  adulterate  paper  to 
make  wrappers  of  it? — ^A.  No;  except  for  cigarettes.  Tobacco  is  almost  as  cheap 
as  paper. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqithar.)  The  polic;^^  of  the  International  has  been  to  take  care 
of  Its  friends  instead  of  boycotting  its  enemies? — ^A.  To  a  large  extent.  There 
have  been  single  exceptions.    That  has  been  my  policy. 

Q.  Has  your  union  ever  entered  into  a  sympathetic  strike? — ^A.  Never  was 
approved  of. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion,  as  a  trade-unionist,  of  the  sympathetic  strike? — ^A. 
Sympathetic  smkes  remind  me  a  g^eat  deal  of  people  losing  their  heads.  In  a 
smke  you  have  to  deal  with  facts,  the  strength  of  the  other  side,  and  you  must 
not  consult  your  heart;  you  must  consult  your  head.  The  symx)athetic  strike 
appeals  to  the  heart  instead  of  the  head.  I  always  believe  in  appealing  to  the  head , 
and  not  to  enter  into  a  battle  until  I  can  see  some  good  chances  of  success.  Other- 
wise I  always  advocate  retreat  in  order.  Keep  your  lines  intact.  I  could  not 
favor  a  sympathetic  strike. 
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Q.  What  about  the  social  and  economic  condition  of  the  cigar  makers  now  com- 
pared with  20  years  affo? — A.  They  have  improved  a  great  deal  through  the  S-hoiir 
system.  We  adopted  that  in  188(3.  The  men  have  become  more  steady.  They 
work  more  regularly.  Formerly  they  used  to  keep  what  they  called  **biue  Mon- 
day "  and  go  out  and  have  drinks  and  lunch.  In  the  lar^e  cities  they  move  out  in 
the  suburbs.  In  former  years  they  lived  near  the  factories.  Now  they  have  time 
to  go  out  to  the  suburbs.  They  have  changed*  wonderfully.  So  far  as  my  own 
observation  goes,  they  are  not  the  same  men.  They  dress  better.  They  respect 
themselves  more  than  they  did  before.  They  commence  to  think  more.  In  fact, 
they  are  a  different  class  of  men  entirely. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfobd.)  What  effect  has  this  shorter  workday  had  upon  the 
moral  and  inteUectual  condition  of  those  men? — ^A.  They  are  better  educated.  I 
am  suiprised  at  the  great  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  their  debating  ability. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gabdner.)  Are  tiiey  to  any  considerable  ext^it  the 
same  individuals? — ^A.  Same  individuals;  but  they  have  changed  by  having  more 
leisure  time  for  education,  etc.    Many  new  ones  have  come  into  the  trade. 

S.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Has  it  not  been  a  great  advantage  to  the  cigar  makers 
all  others  who  have  adopted  an  8-hour  day  that,  with  the  modem  transpor- 
tation facilities  they  have  been  able  to  take  up  a  little  home  on  the  outskirts  and 
acquire  a  more  domestic  turn  than  they  did  before? — ^A.  Yes;  they  have  more 
time.  I  remember  the  time  when  they  worked  from  7  to  6,  and  afterwards  started 
again,  when  the  employer  was  busy,  and  worked  until  10. 

Q.  When  your  union  started  in  on  the  8-hour  plan,  did  not  the  newspaper  press 
and  public  opinion  claim  that  shortening  the  hours  was  simply  giving  more  time 
to  go  to  the  beer  houses  and  play  pin  pool? — ^A.  They  did  not  say  that  at  that  time; 
but  they  used  to  say  that  25  years  ago.  In  1886,  when  we  started  that,  there  was 
great  excitement  throughout  the  country  and  the  labor  movement  was  in  high 
wave,  and  the  press  was  cateripg  to  the  labor  people,  and  hence  we  found  no 
particular  difficulty  from  the  i>ress  at  that  time. 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  say  anything  more  on  the  immigration  que6tion?-7-A.  There 
was  a  public  meeting  held  by  Professor  Bemies,  in  the  city  of  Buffalo^  and  some 
of  tb.e  most  prominent  people  of  Buffalo  were  there.  This  was  some  years  ago.  I 
was  called  upon  to  state  my  opinion.  I  said,  If  the  immigration  question  is  to  be 
settled  in  favor  of  the  working  people,  if  it  is  for  that  purpose  only,  I  have  a  propo- 
sition to  make.  My  proposition  is  this:  That  any  mechanic  coming  to  this  country 
shall  produce  a  union  card;  if  he  produces  a  union  card  he  shall  be  admitted.  We 
do  that  now  in  our  unions.  We  do  not  care  if  he  is  a  descendant  of  George 
Washington,  if  he  can  not  show  a  card  in  our  strict  union  shops  we  refuse  to 
work  with  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Whether  he  is  an  immigrant  or  not? — ^A.  Do  not  care 
a  continental  who  he  is.  If  he  does  not  care  to  do  anything  for  his  family  and 
better  his  condition,  we  refuse  to  recognize  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Your  union  must  accept  any  man  who  is  a  journeyman 
cigar  maker?-r-A.  We  have  no  such  thing  as  exclusion.  We  accept  anyone  if  he 
is  a  good  man. 

O.  So  if  40  Englishmen,  50  Scotchmen,  and  10  Irishmen  come  to  your  cigar 
makers'  union  and  present  themselves,  you  have  to  take  them? — ^A.  We  have  an 
agreement  with  the  cigar  makers  of  the  civilized  world;  have  agreements  in  writ- 
ing withiihe  British,  German,  Scandinavian,  all  over,  and  interchange  of  cards. 
A  member  coming  with  a  clear  card  will  be  accepted  and  his  benefits  given. 

Q.  If  an  Ehiglishman  should  come  who  is  a  cigar  maker,  but  not  a  member  of 
the  union  there,  and  present  himself  to  your  union  in  New  York  City,  you  have 
to  accept  him?— A.  Yes;  we  accept  him. 

Q.  So  the  card  matter  would  not  work  in  your  exclusion  plan? — ^A.  I  stated 
betore  that  if  this  immigration  question  is  to  be  settled  for  the  bienefit  of  the  labor- 
ing classes  purely,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  wages  or  preventing  the  lowering  of 
wages,  I  would  propose  the  union  card  as  a  remedy. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.  )  Has  your  union  any  regulation  as  to  appren- 
tices?— ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  they?— A.  That  anybody  working  at  the  trade  for  3  years  and 
competent  to  make  the  work  can  become  a  member. 

Q.  Is  there  any  limitation  to  the  number  of  boys  who  can  be  apprentices  and 
work  at  the  trade  for  3  years? — ^A.  In  the  cities  and  towns  where  we  are,  so  to 
sx>eak,  l^orou^hly  organized ,  there  are  limitations.  In  some  towns  the  limitations 
are  1  apprentice  for  5  cigar  makers  or  less. 

Q.  As  an  American  citizen,  separate  from  the  union,  how  would  you  justify  the 
theory  of  limiting  the  number  of  Americans  that  can  learn  the  trade  and  make 
cigars  in  the  United  States  and  not  limiting  the  number  of  foreigners  who  can 
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come  in  and  enjoy  the  tmion  and  make  cigars  in  the  United  States?— A.  The  trade 
nnion  has  a  mnch  broader  aspect  than  the  citizenship  of  the  country.  It  has  no 
national  animosities.  It  embraces  the  craft  of  the  whole  globe.  It  opposes  the 
national  idea  of  antagonism  to  other  conntries.  There  is  already  an  overabun- 
dance of  men  employed  in  the  trade,  more  than  can  find  employment. 

Q.  You  set  a  limitation  on  the  number  of  apprentices  witn  the  view  of  setting 
a  probable  limit  on  the  number  of  jjoumeymen? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is,  with  the  one  hand,  with  the  one  breath;  with  the  other  hand  you 
write,  and  with  the  other  breath  you  say,  There  shall  be  no  limitation  on  immi- 
grants, because  everv  ci^r  maker  holding  a  union  card  anywhere  on  the  planet 
can  come  in  and  mane  cigars  and  find  a  job  if  he  can? — A.  In  most  of  the  trades 
the  apprenticeship  has  become  an  obsolete  matter.  We  only  have  it  in  the  small 
towns,  where  men  do  not  care  to  leave  their  homes  if  other  men  come  in  to  ti^e 
their  ^aces.    In  the  large  cities  we  have  practically  no  apprenticeship. 

Q.  Yet,  while  you  put  the  apprenticeship  in  effect  in  the  smaller  towns  to  pre- 
vent those  there  from  being  crowded  out  from  their  homes,  you  still  welcome  the 
immi^pttnt  who  comes  with  a  union  card  from  anywhere  on  earth  to  seek  emplov- 
ment  in  those  towns  to  the  exclusion  of  those  fellows  that  are  already  there? — ^A. 
That  ifl  verv  consistent  from  a  labor  standpoint.  It  may  not  be  consistent  from  a 
commercial  standpoint. 

Q.  Asl  understand  it,  there  is  no  attempt  ordesire  to  enforce  restriction  against 
the  immigrant  journeyman? — ^A.  No;  because  we  want  to  cultivate  good  feeling 
among  the  craft  of  the  whole  civilized  World.    Our  interests  are  identical. 

S.  The  ^ood  feeling  toward  the  fellow  craftsmen  in  Scandinavia  can  be  used, 
is  used,  to  debar  the  apprentice  or  boy  who  is  raised  in  a  town,  bom  there, 
attended  school  there,  connnned  there,  from  learning  the  trade? — A.  It  does  not 
debar  him.  The  employers  have  agreed  to  it,  and  they  do  not  debar  him  from 
working  at  the  trade.    It  does  not  keep  him  out  of  the  trade. 

Q.  (By  Mr.FARQUHAB.)  Does  not  your  whole  craft  hold  the  well  being  of  the 
adult  member  above  the  apprenticeship? — ^A.  Most  decidedly. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  if  the  union-card  test  were  applied 
to  immigrant  cigar  makers,  and  that  test  excluded  100  or  10,000  cigar  makers 
annually,  that  to  that  extent,  you  would  open  the  way  for  American  boys?— A. 
Undoubtedly  would. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  also  that  by  ox)ening  the  way  for  American  boys  and  admit- 
ting that  class  of  cigar  makers  who  had  union  cards,  the  standard  of  workman- 
ship in  your  trade  would  be  higher?— -A.  Yes;  and  the  standard  of  wages  also.  The 
trade  unions  believe  in  restriction,  in  limiting  the  number  of  employed  to  the 
necessities  of  the  trade,  and  anyone  who  advocates  a  different  poficy  is  simply 
advocating  something  detrimental  to  the  craft. 

Q.  (By  Bepresentative  Gardner.)  You  do  not  believe  in  immigration  at  all? — 
Yes;  we  do.  We  do  not  encourage  these  men  to  come  here.  It  does  not  shut 
the  boy  out  from  other  employment.  You  can  not  become  a  lawyer  in  the  State 
of  New  York  without  great  diffictdty.  The  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  have 
increased  the  difficulty  of  becoming  a  lawyer.  Every  year  they  add  new  diffi- 
culties. Now,  they  say,  you  must  study  Greek,  Latin,  French,  German.  They 
say  there  are  too  many  in  the  business.  The  trades  do  the  same  thing.  We. 
simpl jr  follow  the  lines  of  the  professions.  Most  of  the  lawmakers  of  the  country 
are  lawyers,  probably  nine-tenths  of  them.  We  are  following  their  example. 
They  go  further  than  that.  They  have  established  by  law  a  bill  of  prices  in  the 
code  of  civil  procedure  of  the  State  of  New  York.  In  that  code  we  find  a  law 
giving  them  a  minimum  price  for  various  things. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  lawyers  organized  the  .fitst 
trust?-— A.  They  have  their  oar  associations  and  the  judges  sustain  them  every 
time.    They  are  members  of  the  same  association. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  The  trade  is  the  capital  of  the  cigar  makers,  and  they 
desire  to  protect  it  and  prevent  a  surplus  of  labor  by  having  a  large  surplus  of  boys 
learning  the  trade? — ^A.  Undoubtedly;  trying  to  make  their  la1x)r  as  valuable  as 
possible  by  limiting  the  output. 

Q.  Do  they  believe  it  is  unfair  to  the  American  boy  to  facilitate  his  spending  3 
or  4  years  learning  a  trade  at  which  he  can  not  make  a  living  after  learning? — A. 
No;  they  do  not  believe  that.  He  is  not  debarred  from  coming  in.  I  have  not 
known  a  boy  who  has  been  prevented. 

Q.  They  mscourage  a  large  number  learning  the  trade? — A.  No;  it  is  not  done 
to  discourage  anybody.  In  some  localities,  where  the  number  is  small,  more  are 
coming  in  than  we  desire,  which  requires  paying  too  much  out-of-wor^  benefits 
to  them. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  effect  have  these  large  combinationH  of  capital 
in  the  tobacco  trade,  these  so-called  tmsts,  had  in  respect  to  labor?  Have  they 
diminished  the  number  of  employees  or  not? — ^A.  Tne  tobacco  trust  has  not 
reached  the  cigar  trades.  It  has  only  reached  the  cheroots,  cigarettes,  and  smok- 
.ing  tobacco,  as  far  as  I  know.  They  are  making  these  Yirgima  cheroots  down  in 
Richmond,  and  they  are  joying  mighty  little  wa^es  and  employing  long  hours; 
probably  not  paying  half  as  much  as  men  receive  in  towns  properly  organized. 

Q.  They  have  no  organization,  the  working  people? — A.  Some  have  an  organ- 
ization, in  the  smoking-tobacco  line,  but  not  sufficient  to  resist  a  powerful 
organization. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  BIennbdy.)  Can  you  say  what  you  believe  to  be  the  sentiment  of 
organized  labor  in  regard  to  restricting  immigration? — A.  I  believe  in  educational 
qualification.  I  believe  I  can  do  better  with  people  in  a  trade  union  who  can  read 
and  write.  I  can  talk  with  them  and  reason  with  them.  I  can  g^ve  them  some 
printed  matter  by  which  they  can  educate  themselves.  The  last  time  I  went  out 
of  office  I  proposed  a  motion  that  no  boy  should  be  allowed  to  learn  the  trade  who 
had  not  attended  school  6  years.    It  was  not  carried. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  feeling  of  organized  labor  with  respect  to 
restricting  immigration? — ^A.  It  is  varied.  There  are  various  ideas  about  it.  I 
could  not  voice  the  sentiments. 

Q.  (Generally  they  believe  in  restricting  it?— A.  They  believe  in  some  restric- 
tions.   I  believe  the  labor  organizations  of  the  country  favored  the  Lodge  bill. 

Q.  Your  union  has  voted  on  it,  has  it  not?— A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  or 
not.    The  labor  organizations  throughout  the  country  favor  that  bill. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchpord.)  If  the  trade  unions  of  the  country  were  called  updn 
and  given  the  choice  to-day  of  abolishing  the  apprenticeship  system,  with  the 
understanding  that  immigration  \/ould  be  restricted  according  to  the  claims  of 
the  trade  unions,  is  it  your  judgment  that  they  would  accept?— A.  The  apprentice- 
ship of  to-day  in  most  of  the  trades  is  practically  a  dead  letter.  In  most  of  the 
employments  where  machinery  is  used  there  is  no  apprenticeship  system.  It  is 
only  in  the  old-fashioned  trades.  So  the  apprenticeship  system  at  present  cuts  no 
figure.    It  is  only  nominal. 

Q.  Then  immigration  is  a  more  serious  question  with  the  trade  unions  than  the 
apprenticeship  system? — ^A.  The  immi^ation  question  has  been  put  forward  for 
a  good  many  years  above  the  apprenticeship  system.  Even  in  my  own  trade, 
which  is  an  old-fashioned  one,  and  in  which  there  has  not  been  much  machinery 
introduced,  the  apprenticeship  cuts  mighty  little  figure  to-day.  The  immigration 
question  now  is  wacticaUy  dead  since  we  have  10,000,000  of  new  people  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Facific.   That  practically  annihilates  the  immigration  question. 

Q.  How  does  that  annihilate  the  immigration  question? — ^A.  Tney  become  part 
of  the  country. 

Q.  Are  not  our  people  as  likely  to  so  there  to  seek  investment  and  make  money 
as  tney  are  to  come  here? — A.  Not  the  laboring  i)eople.  The  capitalists  are.  Those 
who  nave  tasted  some  of  the  Tropics  will  not  like  it  very  much.  I  was  in  Key 
West  one  week  and  had  enough  of  it — ^in  the  winter,  too. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Haveyou  any  knowledge  of  the  cigar-making  trade  in 
.  Havana  and  Porto  Rico?— A.  Yes,  and  of  Manila.  In  the  city  of  Havana  the 
cigar  makers  had  an  organization  for  years  and  wages  were  fair;  but  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Cuba  they  did  not  get  25  per  cent  of  what  they  got  in  Havana.  So  in 
Porto  Rico.  In  Manila  you  can  buy  a  nice  cig^  for  $10  Mexican  a  thousand, 
$5  American  money. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy. J  Are  there  many  cigar  makers  in  Manila? — ^A.  Yes. 
^  9.  Are  they  organizea?— A.  No.  They  exported  in  1896  over  200,000,000  cigars. 
It  is  the  princii)ar  industry.  They  used  to  come  to  the  United  States  about  80 
years  ago.  At  that  time  the  public  favored  a  dark  quality  of  ci^rs.  They  used 
to  be  painted.  The  Manila  cigar  ceased  to  be  of  any  value  in  tms  country.  The 
public  now  likes  light  cigars,  and  it  would  crowd  our  trade  to  the  wall  if  Manila 
goods  came  into  this  country  free.  We  do  not  know  what  will  come,  but  it  is 
always  good  to  point  out  dangers  that  are  lurking  in  the  dark.  The  making  per 
thousand  is  from  $1  to  $1.50  in  Manila.  The  wages  average  from  10  cents  to  25 
cents  per  day.  They  live  mostly  on  rice  and  vegetables,  we  could  not  compete 
with  that  article,  and  I  cry,  Halt!    Stop! 

Q.  (Bv Mr. Farquhar.)  Where  does  the  Manila  product  go  now? — ^A.  All  over 
the  world. 

Q.  How  much  comes  into  the  American  market?— A.  Yery  little  now.  It  used 
to  80  years  ago.  I  could  not  give  exact  figures.  They  used  to  come  in  long  boxes, 
contaming  20  bundles.    I  have  not  seen  them  in  the  market  since  the  early  seventies. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philups.)  Were  they  better  cigars  than  the  Havana?— A.  Not  as 
good.    They  were  a  lighter  cigar  and  some  people  used  to  like  them.    If  Manila 
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cigars  come  in  under  equal  conditions  it  wonld  be  very  serious  to  our  trade.  We 
will  have  to  fight  Miainst  it.  The  same  danger  lurks  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 
In  the  interior  of  Cuba,  with  the  wages  paid  now,  tfasjr  can  aend  here  a  clear 
Havana  cigar  for  $18  a  thousand.  What  would  become  of  the  domestic  product 
under  such  conditions?  I  say  the  man  who  is  not  loyal  to  his  trade  is  not  loyal 
to  his  country. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say?— A.  I  would  like  to  make  one  statement 
about  short  hours:  I  made  the  statement  in  1883  before  the  Senate  committee 
presided  over  by  Mr.  Blair.  I  would  like  to  reiterate  that.  I  believe  the  x>atents 
issued  by  the  Qovemment  should  be  under  the  condition  that  the  men  employed 
on  such  patents  should  work  on  the  8-hour  system,  otherwise  the  patent  to  oe  not 
granted  or  revoked.    That  is  remedial  legislation.    The  short-hour  svstem  will 

grevent  the  x)eriodical  industrial  panics  and  industiial  stagnation  which  we  have 
ad  six  or  seven  times  in  this  countiy.  We  passed  through  industrial  panics  in 
1817, 1837, 1857, 1873, 1884,  and  1893.  That  is  when  the  alarm  call  was  sent  out.  I 
hold  that  by  shorter  hours  of  labor  the  panics  would  be  of  short  duration.  It 
would  not  prevent  panics,  but  it  would  prevent  industrial  stagnation  following 
X>anic8. 

Q.  rBy  Mr.  Kennedy.).  All  the  General  Government  can  do  on  the  short-hour 
workday  is  to  pass  an  8-hour  law  for  those  employed  on  Government  works.  The 
States  may  do  the  same  thing;  and  I  suppose  you  want  that  done  by  the  National 
Government  and  the  States?— A.  I  mean  as  far  as  the  patents  are  concerned.  I 
suggested  that  the  National  Government,  because  the  patents  are  a  special  privi- 
lege issued  by  the  National  Government,  should  issue  patents  on  condition  that 
the  8-hour  law  be  enforced  on  the  employees,  contractors,  and  subcontractors. 

Q.  Your  organization  favors  that?— A.  Yes.  The  Government  officials  ought 
to  enforce  the  8-hour  law.  They  did  not  enforce  it.  It  required  a  great  many 
demonstrations.  There  was  a  big  demonstration  held  May  18, 1872,  throughout 
the  country.  The  8-hour  law  was  not  enforced.  The  government  oflficials  wanted 
to  reduce  the  wages.  President  Grant  issued  a  proclamation  not  to  reduce  the 
wages.    Tliere  ought  to  be  a  general  8-hour  day  law. 

Q.  The  influence  of  national  and  State  8-hour  laws  would  be  very  beneficial?— 
A.  Undoubtedly,  it  will  come  ultimately,  when  the  g[eneral  public  is  educated 
more  on  the  suoject.  To  reduce  the  hours  of  labor  is  not  detrimental  to  com- 
mercial interests.  On  the  contrary,  shorter  hours  mean  better  machinery,  and 
better  machinery  means  capturing  the  markets  of  the  world,  cheaper  productions, 
and  higher  wages;  in  other  words,  the  theory  advocated  by  Mr.  Ira  Stewart. 
Three  dollars  a  day  is  cheaper  than  10  cents  in  China;  that  is,  the  production  of 
men  who  work  for  $3  a  day  will  ultimately  be  able  to  compete  with  the  production 
of  men  who  work  for  10  cents  a  day  without  machinerv.  We  are  doing  that  in 
the  iron  and  steel  industries.  We  are  already  underselling  Eurox)e  |6  and  $8  a 
ton  in  the  British  markets. 

Q.  Are  you  an  advocate  of  capturing  the  markets  of  the  world? — ^A.  Not  par- 
ticularly. I  simply  mention  that  for  the  commercial  men.  Commercial  men  are 
usually  opposed  to  the  8  hours,  because  they  believe  it  will  limit  production  and 
enhance  tne  price  of  production.  Just  the  opposite  is  the  fact.  Shorter  hours 
and  higher  wages  mean  cheaper  production  by  improved  machinery.  It  hastens 
the  in^oduction  of  machinery.  The  man  who  can  get  work  done  for  10  cents  a 
day  is  not^the  inventor  of  machinery,  neither  does  he  encoura^  machinery.  But 
the  man  who  is  compelled  to  pay  ^  or  $4  a  day  will  try  to  invent  a  machine  or 
get  somebody  else  to  mvent  it  to  make  production  cheaper. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  F  arqch  ar.  )  Is  it  or  not  a  fact  that  the  trade-unionists  and  organized 
labor  generally  have  brought  around  shorter  hours  of  labor  in  this  country  in^- 
pendently  of  legislation? — A.  Yes;  they  started  as  early  as  1802. 

Q.  Is  it  also  a  fact  that  you  will  find  when  you  try  State  or  national  legislation 
that  you  are  confronted  by  courts  and  everybody  against  it,  while  at  the  same 
time  each  trade  nearly  every  year  has  taken  a  step  nearer  and  nearer  the  shorten- 
ingof  the  working  day? — ^A.  The  legislation  helps  public  sentiment  along. 

Q.  Has  not  public  sentiment  helped  the  unions? — ^A.  It  does  help  us,  but  at  the 
same  time  legislation  controls  public  sentiment. 

Q.  Could  you  ^  in  anjr  State  in  this  nation  and  get  the  8-hour  workday? — A. 
No,  unless  trade  is  organized  to  enforce  it.  Ultimatel v  it  will  come.  No  legisla- 
tion passed  to-day  can  be  enforced  or  is  enforced  unless  oacked  by  x)owerf  ul  organi- 
zation. When  we  passed  the  tenement-house  cigar  bill  in  1882  it  was  declared 
unconstitutional .  It  would  have  stayed  in  the  statute  books  until  to-day  if  we  had 
not  enforced  it.  Our  organization  got  evidence— crawled  on  the  roofs,  up  on  the 
houses,  and  sot  evidence,  had  warrants  issued  against  them,  and  closed  them  up. 
The  police  <ud  not  do  anything  at  all  until  we  had  secured  the  evidence  against 
them. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  May  0,  1S99. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  8AMVEL  B.  BOHHELLT, 

President  IntematioruU  Typographical  Union. 

The  comxniasion  met  at  10.45  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  pregiding.  Mr. 
Samuel  B.  DonBelly,  president  International  Typographical  Union,  testified.  The 
topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  manufactures  was  f oilowea  in  the  examination  of  the 
witness.  

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)   When  was  the  International  Tyx)ographical  Union 
or^nized? — ^A.  The  first  plermanent  organization  of  it  was  in  1853. 
Was  that  as  a  national?— A.  As  a  national. 
When  was  it  changed  to  an  international? — ^A.  In  1869. 
What  is  the  present  membership? — A.  The  present  membership  is  about 
In  the  month  of  March,  1899,  between  82,000  and  33,000  members  paid 
X>er  capita  tax. 

Q.  How  many  trades  are  allied  in  the  international  union? — A.  The  Interna- 
tional Typographical  Union  originallv  claimed  jurisdiction  over  all  branches  of 
the  printing  trade.  The  printing  trade  is  divided  into  three  dex>artments,  known 
as  tne  composing  room,  press  room,  and  bookbindery.  Within  the  past  10  or  15 
years  the  trade  has  been  further  divided,  and  the  tendencv  has  been  toward  cre- 
ating specialists  in  the  different  dex)artments  or  classes  of  the  trade.  The  Inter- 
national Tyx)Ographical  Union  in  1895  permitted  the  pressmen,  who  were  mem- 
bers of  that  organization,  to  form  an  international  organization  of  their  own, 
that  is,  giving  them  autonomy  in  the  control  and  regulation  of  press  rooms,  but 
at  the  same  time  retaining  affiliation  with  them  through  what  is  Known  as  Allied 
Printing  Trades  Councils  in  the  cities  where  more  than  one  local  union  of  the 
craft  existed.  In  1895  the  international  union  filso  permitted  the  bookbinders, 
who  were  members  of  that  organization  to  withdraw  and  form  a  national  uiiion 
of  their  own,  retainingaffiliation  with  them  through  the  form  of  what  is  known 
as  the  Allied  Printing  Trades  Councils.  An  Allied  Printing  Trades  Council  is  a 
sort  of  central  body  of  the  unions  of  the  printing  trade.  The  International 
Typographical  Union  at  the  present  time  controls  compositors,  stereotyx>er8,  elec- 
trotypers,  mailers,  photo-eng^vers,  and  newspaper  writers. 

(^.  Vo  these  bookoinders  and  pressmen  have  del^B;ates  to  your  national  organi- 
zation?— A.  No;  the^  conduct  all  of  their  own  afcairs;  that  is,  they  themselves 
conduct  all  classes  of  business  that  relates  to  their  branch  of  trade  exclusively,  but 
any  question  that  affects  the  other  branches  of  the  printing  trade  is  regulated  by 
the  tnree  international  organizations. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Kennedy.)  In  that  total  of  38,000  you  speak  of  you  do  not  include 

?ressmen  and   bookbinders? — ^A.  No;  merely  the  International  Typographical 
Fnion. 

Q.  What  is  the  membership  of  those  other  organizations? — ^A.  The  membership 
of  the  International  Printing  Pressmen's  Union  is,  I  should  estimate,  12,000,  and 
of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders,  8,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  case  of  strikes  and  troubles  do  these  men  strike 
wiih  the  t^rpographical  organization;  that  is,  must  they  of  necessity  strike  with 
them  or  is  it  simply  sympathetic  if  they  do  strike? — ^A.  The  system  is  this:  Where 
a  local  union  and  the  executive  board  of  the  international  organization  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  local  organization  itself  can  win  the  strike  they  strike  alone, 
independently,  but  if  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  win 
to  secure  the  assistance  of  the  other  trades  we  follow  the  procedure  that  is  out- 
lined in  our  agreement.  Our  agreement  is  perpetual  and  binding  ux>on  the  inter- 
national unions;  supx)osed  to  be  forever.  Upon  failure  to  effect  an  amicable 
settlement  of  any  dispute  in  which  the  members  of  the  trade,  parties  to  this  agree- 
ment, are  involved,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  officers  of  the  respective  unions  to 
notify  the  president  of  the  union,  who  shall  repair  in  person  or  by  proxy  to  the 
place  of  the  difficulty,  and  jointly  endeavor  to  effect  a  peaceable  settlement,  fail- 
ing in  which  they  shall  wire  the  report  to  the  executive  council  of  their  respective 
international  unions,  which  shall  for  the  purpose  of  this  agreement  at  all  times 
be  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  members,  and  if  on  a  vote  bein^  taken  it  is 
shown  that  a  majority  of  the  bodies,  acting  conjointly,  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
inauguration  of  a  strike  is  absolutely  necessary,  the  president  in  person  or  by 
proxy  or  one  of  them,  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  executive  councils,  shaU 
again  attempt  to  effect  a  settlement,  and  if  unsuccessful  shall,  through  the  officers 
of  the  various  unions,  order  a  general  strike  of  all  members  of  the  International 
Typographical  Urdon,  International  Printing  Pressmen's  Uipon,  and  the  Inter- 
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national  Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders.    Where  a  strike  is  called  in  conformitv 
with  the  foregoing,  any  member  disreffarding  the  order  shall  be  promptly  expelled. 


is  it  throngh  national  convention  or  through  vote  of  nnions? — A.  The  general 
laws  of  the  international  union  can  be  changed  in  conventions,  but  the  constitu- 
tion, called  the  fundamental  law  of  the  international  union,  can  only  be  changed 
by  a  referendum  vote  of  the  members  of  the  organization. 

<^.  How  is  the  referendum  vote  operated  in  the  International  Typog^'aphical 
Union? — A.  In  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  When  the  referendum  system  was 
first  introduced  in  the  Intematioiml  Tyx>ographical  Union  fault  was  found  with 
it  because  the  members  did  not"  interest  themselves  in  the  legislation  to  the  extent 
of  voting.  I  believe  in  our  first  referendum  vote  only  about  one-fourth  of  our 
memberurip  voted  on  the  constitutional  Questions.  I  know  that  on  the  question 
of  assessment  or  finances  the  last  referendum  vote  ti^en  showed  that  ^  per  cent 
of  the  membership  of  the  organization  voted  and  on  the  election  of  omcers  66 
I)er  cent  voted. 

Q.  Do  you  elect  your  national  officers  by  referendum  vote?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  yon  state  the  advantages  to  trade  unionism  of  the  referendum  vote 
or  disadvantages? — ^A.  The  advanta^s  to  trade  unionism  in  the  referendxmi  vote 
are  that  everjjr  member  of  the  organization  feels  that  he  has  a  voice  in  all  a^airs 
of  the  organization;  that  it  is  imx>Oflsible  for  the  organization  to  be  controlled  or 
manipulated  by  any  small  number  or  any  few  men;  that  the  organization  is  truly 
a  representative  one — a  democratic  form  of  goverment — the  membership  of  the 
organization  participating  in  all  its  acts  through  the  form  of  referendum  vote, 
becoming  better  and  more  enthusiastic  members  than  if  they  were  merely  nominal 
members  of  a  fraternal  beneficiary  society.  The  difficulty  in  the  referendum,  as 
applied  to  trade  unions,  is  in  securing  prompt  action  by  the  organization.  That 
is  perhax)8  the  only  objection  that  is  of  any  consequence.  For  instance,  should 
the  Inteniational  Typographical  Union  be  attacked  by  a  combination  of  employers 
and  the  finances  of  the  International  Typographical  Union  were  not  sufficient  to 
meet  the  emergency,  the  organization  would  be  handicapx>ed  in  that  its  officers 
could  not  be  supx)orted,  and  the  contest  could  not  be  supported  until  after  a  refer- 
endum vote  was  taken  authorizing  increased  exx)enditure  and  increased  contribu- 
tion to  the  treasury. 

<^.  How  long  does  it  take  the  referendum  vote  to  go  through  the  unions? — ^A. 
With  us  it  tsikes  85  days,  about. 

8.  In  your  financial  system  have  you  any  defense  fund? — ^A.  Yes. 
.  How  much  at  present? — ^A.  Tne  defense  fund  of  the  International  Typo- 
graphical Union  is  a  x)ercentage  of  the  per  capita  tax,  but  its  officers  are  empow- 
ered to  transfer  from  its  funds,  in  cases  of  emergency,  to  the  defense  fund,  and 
the  International  Tyx)ographical  Union  will  have  available  in  its  defense  fund  on 
the  Ist  day  of  June,  we  estimate,  $50,000. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  that  as  sufficient  in  general  cases  of  disputes  or  strikes? — A. 
That  is  sufficient  with  the  present  conditions  of  the  trade. 

Q.  Do  you  think  any  other  fund  than  the  defense  fund  would.be  of  any  particu- 
lar Denent  to  the  xmion? — ^A.  A  larger  fund  as  a  defense  fund  would  be  of  benefit 
to  our  union  to  this  extent:  The  smaller  tyx)Ographical  unions,  and  I  believe  it  is 
the  same  with  every  other  national  organization,  depend  almost  entirely  ux)on 
the  national  organization  for  support.  The  smaller  unions  in  small  towns  in 
many  instances  would  not  exist  48  nours  if  it  were  not  for  the  national  organiza- 
tions with  funds  to  support  them.  In  larger  industrial  centers  local  unions  are 
ffenertJly  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  an  increased  defense  fund  would 
be  of  advantage  to  the  national  organization  merely  from  the  fact  that  the  funds 
of  the  organization  are  its  life,  and  the  knowledge  the  employers  have  of  the 
national  organization  having  a  large  defense  fund  would  deter  them  from  entering 
into  a  com&t  with  the  organization. 

Q.  In  case  of  prolonged  strikes,  however,  you  would  have  time  to  reach  all 
Other  local  unions? — ^A.  In  case  of  prolonged  strikes  we  would  have  sufficient 
time  to  reach  all  local  unions.  In  wnat  was  known  as  the  Pittsburg  book  strike 
in  1891  the  International  Typographical  Union,  through  assessment,  raised  and 
spent  in  that  contest  with  the  book  and  job  employers  upward  of  $80,000,  secured 
by  a  referendum  vote  of  the  organization. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  that  strike  first  of  all? — A.  The  cause  of  that  strike 
was  the  refusal  of  the  employers  to  consider  a  proposition  of  shorter  workday  in 
anv  of  its  phases  or  aspects. 

Q.  What  was  the  result?— A.  The  result  of  the  strike  was  that  the  printing 
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trade  in  that  branch  in  the  city  of  Pittsbnrg  has  not  recovered  in  8  years. 
Employers  went  into  bankruptcy.  The  control  of  the  organization  over  the  offices 
was  to  a  certain  extent  lost;  but  the  trade  was  demoralized,  prices  were  cut  to 
the  lowest  possible  limit,  wages  were  reduced,  and  8  years  afterwards,  as  a 
result  of  that  strike,  that  x>artiGular  branch  of  the  trade  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg 
is  poorer  than  in  almost  anv  city  of  the  same  size  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  Within  the  last  8  or  10  years  have  you  had  any  serious  strikes  besides  the 
Pittsburg  one? — ^A.  We  have  not  had  any  contention  or  determined  fight  that  was 
of  the  same  magnitude  as  the  Pittsburg  strike. 

Q.  Please  state  the  usual  way  that  a  strike  arises,  from  the  chapel  of  the  print- 
ing office  up  to  where  it  reaches  the  loc^  union  and  the  local  umon  reaches  the 
national  union,  and  where  a  final  decision  of  a  general  strike  comes  from. — ^A. 
Strikes  in  our  organization  ai*e  inaugurated  invariably  for  the  following  reasons: 
First,  for  enforcement  of  pavment  of  a  fixed  and  recognized  scale  of  wa^^es. 
Second,  for  enforcement  of  what  we  consider  union  or  fair  rules  or  regulations 
for  the  government  of  an  establishment  as  it  affects  the  employees.  A  strike  for 
an  enforcement  or  recognition  of  a  scale  of  wages  is  conducted  in  the  following 
manner:  Local  unions,  under  our  national  laws,  have  authority  in  the  formation 
of  scales.  Local  unions,  in  enacting  a  scale  of  wages,  notify  the  employers  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  about  to  adopt  a  scale  of  wages;  a  conference  is  entered  into 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  such  rates.  This  is  not  a  rule  of  the  organization.  In 
many  cases  a  union  adopts  a  scale  of  wages,  notifies  the  employers  as  to  the  scale 
adopted,  and  requests  that  on  a  certain  disite  that  scale  be  recognized  and  paid. 
When  the  local  union  discovers  that  they  can  not  secure  what  in  their  opinion  is 
a  fair  scale  of  wages  through  conference  with  employers  or  through  any  other 
means,  they  report  to  the  officers,  through  the  president  of  the  International  Typo- 
graphical  Union,  that  they  are  about  to  engage  in  a  strike  for  the  enforcement  of 
a  scale  of  wages,  and  request  that  the  international  organization  authorize  such 
a  strike  and  support  it.  The  communications  received  from  the  local  imion  are 
tiien  served  in  duplicate  to  the  members  of  the  executive  council  of  the  interna- 
tional union,  with  the  copies  of  the  scale  as  fixed,  and  with  the  opinion  attached 
of  the  president  of  the  tmion  as  to  whether  the  scale  is  one  which  can  be  enforced 
in  that  locality.  If  the  members  of  the  executive  council  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  vote  in  favor  of  supporting  this  union  in  enforcing  this  scale 
of  wages,  the  president  of  the  union,  eitner  in  person  or  by  proxy,  visits  the  place 
and  endeavors  to  secure,  by  conference  with  the  employers,  the  recognition  of  that 
scale.    If  he  is  unable  to  secure  that  scale,  a  strike  is  ordered. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  How  long  has  that  procedure  been  followed?— A.  For  10 
years. 

Q.  That  invariably  follows? — A.  The  rule  is  invariably  followed,  and  is  followed 
in  every  case  where  the  action  of  the  local  union  is  entirely  an  aggressive  action. 
If  the  local  union  adopts  its  scale  of  wages,  and  notifies  the  employers  that  the 
union  expects  that  scale  to  be  paid  on  a  certain  date,  and  the  employers  say  we 
will  not,  we  will  not  recognize  your  union;  and  proceed  to  discharge  the  leaders 
in  the  formation  of  this  scale,  then  we  consider  that  the  union  is  placed  upon  the 
defensive,  and  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  local  officers  to  do  is  to  telegraph  to 
the  international  president,  who,  with  three  members  of  his  executive  coimcil, 
who  are  always  at  neadquarters,  indorses  the  action  of  the  local  unions  and  orders 
a  strike  within  10  hours  of  the  first  aggressive  action  on  the  part  of  the  employers. 
But  where  the  local  union  is  acting  ux>on  the  aggressive  the  procedure  before 
described  must  be  followed. 

Q.  They  demand  a  certain  scale? — A.  They  make  a  request.  Never  do  the 
representatives  of  the  international  organization  have  anything  to  do  with  a 
demand. 

Q.  And  they  say  this  request  must  be  complied  with  on  a  certain  date? — ^A.  The 
usual  form  is  to  notify  the  employers  that  the  local  union  has  adopted,  at  its  reg- 
ul£ur  meeting,  a  resolution  declaring  that  upon  a  date  named  a  certain  scale  of 
wages,  which  it  desires  to  enforce,  will  take  effect. 

tAnd  requesting  an  answer  on  a  certain  date? — ^A.  Requesting  an  answer  on 
fore  that  date. 
Q.  Is  that  what  you  call  defensive  action? — A.  No;  that  is  not  what  I  would 
call  defensive  action.    That  is  what  we  consider  ];)eaceable  negotiation.    Aggres- 
sive action  is  where  a  local  union  notifies  an  employer  that  if,  upon  a  certaindate, 
the  scale  is  not  paid,  the  union  men  will  strike. 
Q.  That  is  not  evident  in  this  notification? — A.  Never. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  I  understand  from  your  statement  that  when  a 
local  union  is  about  to  meet  and  formulate  a  scale  of  prices,  the  employer  is 
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invariably  notified  to  take  part  in  snch  meeting  for  the  pnrpoee  of  assisting  in 
formulaUng  snch  scale? — ^A.  Not  in  onr  organization.  Employera  only  come  be- 
fore the  local  nnion  at  their  request.  They  have  never,  to  my  knowledge,  been 
requested  to  apjiear  before  a  local  union.  Employers  have  frequently  requested 
that  they  be  flowed  to  appear  before  a  local  umon,  and  such  requests  have  always 
been  considered  favorably. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LrviNGSTON.)  Suppose,  without  any  action  on  vonr  part 
at  all  for  the  mcrease  or  decrease  of  wages,  tnat  the  employer  decreases  the  wages, 
and  when  you  make  appeal  to  be  heard,  he  refuses;  that  would  be  on  the  defen- 
sive. Have  you  anytning  like  that? — ^A.  We  have  cases  where  the  employer, 
witiiout  any  notification,  without  any  conference  or  consideration,  merelv  posts  a 
notice  in  his  composing  room  that  on  and  after  a  certain  date  wages  will  be  at  a 
reduced  rate.  In  a  case  of  that  kind  we  do  not  take  action  without  requesting  a 
conference.    We  are  acting  entirely  on  the  defensive. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Supx)ose  you  have  a  notification  to-morrow  from  the 
owners  of  the  Chicago  Post  that  they  will  not  pay  the  scale  in  their  office;  is  your 
case  aggressive  or  defensive? — A.  Defensive. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  I^orth.)  Suppose  that  you  notify  the  publishers  of  a  certain  paper 
that  on  or  after  a  certain  date  your  men  will  reauire  an  increase  of  5  per  cent  in 
the  wages  paid,  and  demanding  an  answer  on  a  nzed  date;  is  that  case  aggressive 
or  defensive? — A.  Where  we  demand,  our  case  is  aggressive. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  F arquh ar.  )  Have  you  still  chapel  organization  of  the  men?— A.  In  a 
shop  employing  three  or  more  men  a  chapel  is  formed.  The  chapel  elects  a  chair- 
man ana  secretaiy ,  and  the  chairman  of  the  chapel  transacts  thegeneral  business  of 
the  employees  as  between  the  employees  and  the  emplover.  He  is  considered  the 
representative  of  the  employees  in  ^1  business  which  they  may  have  to  transact 
with  the  employer.  If  a  man  in  the  chapel  receives  what  we  call  a  short  envelope 
through  mistake  of  the  bookkeeper,  he  does  not  go  to  the  bookkeeper  or  emplo^rer; 
he  states  his  case  to  the  chairman  of  the  chapel,  who  makes  complaint  for  mm. 
"BTia  duties  are  defined  by  the  constitution  of  the  local  unions.  They  invariably 
are  to  see  that  union  regulations  and  rules  are  complied  with;  that  no  discharges 
are  made  for  what  is  known  as  upholding  union  principles;  that  no  discharges  are 
made  that  are  considered  wrongrnl  on  the  part  of  the  men;  that  there  is  no  viola- 
tion of  the  scale  of  prices  of  the  union,  and  that  there  in  no  overtime  work  that  is 
not  paid  for,  and  that  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  office  are  fair.  He  is  gener- 
ally the  representative  of  the  union  in  the  shop.  The  chairman  makes  his  rex)ort 
of  the  condition  of  the  shop  to  the  union  meetings.  In  the  smaller  unions  he 
makes  his  report  verbally  to  the  union  meeting.  In  the  larger  unions,  such  as 
New  York  and  Chicago,  he  goes  to  the  office  of  the  union  and  submits  his  report 
in  writing.  That  monthly  report  shbws  the  number  of  men  employed  in  the  office, 
number  of  men  in  the  composing  room,  number  of  men  in  the  press  room,  num- 
ber of  apprentices,  number  of  errand  boys,  etc. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Are  errand  boys  included  in  the  report? — ^A.  In  the  report 
of  the  chairmau,  yes.  As  to  whether  the  employees  are  all  members  of  the  xmiq;n, 
and  if  not,  how  many  are  not  members  of  the  union;  as  to  whether  all  depart- 
ments are  organized,  and  if  not,  as  to  what  can  be  done  by  his  union  that  will 
result  in  the  organization  of  all  departments;  as  to  the  number  of  machines  in 
use,  and  a  general  statement  as  to  tne  conditions  of  the  office.  The  chapel  is  the 
unit  of  organization  in  the  typographical  union.  The  individual  member  is  the 
unit  in  the  organization,  but  so  far  as  the  enforcement  of  organization  rules  are 
concerned  the  imit  in  division  of  the  organization  is  the  chapel. 

Q.  Are  these  en-and  boys  members  of  the  typographical  union? — A.  No. 

Q.  Does  the  typographical  union  attempt  to  determine  how  many  errand  boys 
shall  be  employea  or  say  nothing  about  their  wages? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  your  local  organizations  ever  ask  for  conferences 
with  employers  in  the  first  place  in  re&^ard  to  wages  if  they  are  not  satisfactory, 
or  do  they  just  demand  that  they  shall  have  an  increase?— A.  Where  a  recognized 
scale  is  increased  by  the  action  of  the  typographical  union,  the  typographical 
union  invariably  ask  for  a  conference  before  any  radical  action  is  taken.  Where 
a  union  has  been  organized  and  is  endeavoring  to  secure  recognition  and  enforce- 
ment of  a  scale  of  wages  it  is  not  advisable  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  notify 
employers  of  the  intended  action. 

Q.  (JBy  Mr.  North.)  The  action  is  taken,  then,  before  the  employer  is  con- 
sulted?— ^A.  The  union  must  reach  a  certain  point  in  its  existence  before  we  con- 
sider it  safe  to  confer  or  invite  conference  with  employers. 

Q.  You  do  not  invite  employers  to  confer  with  you  until  after  you  liave  made 
up  your  mind  what  to  do? — ^A.  We  do  not  invite  employers  to  confer  with  us  in 
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fixing  the  scale  rate  in  a  town  where  the  scale  rate  has  not  been  recognized  if  we 
have  any  idea  that  the  employers  will  attempt  any  move  to  wreck  or  break  up  the 
orsrainization. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.  )  Where  a  scale  has  been  recognized  and  yonr  members 
contemplate  an  advance,  then  do  we  understand  that  you  request  the  employer 
to  meet  with  you?— A.  Invariably.    That  is  the  invariable  rule. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.  )  Is  it  from  the  chax>el  that  you  first  have  the  knowledge 
of  any  difference  with  the  union,  either  on  the  part  of  the  employer  or  on  the 
I)art  of  the  men? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  the  chapel  take  action  independently  of  the  local  union  first  in  case 
of  trouble? — A.  The  chapel  takes  action  independently  of  the  local  body  of  the 
union.  The  chapel  takes  such  action  and  recommends  to  the  union  what  in 
their  opinion  they  deem  the  advisable  course  to  pursue,  from  the  fact  that  the 
chai)el  invariably  have  better  knowledge  of  the  conditions  and  position  of  the 
employer. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LiviNOSTON.)  In  your  local  or  national  unions  do  you 
ever  contemplate  and  agree  to  a  decrease  in  wages  and  notify  the  employers  of 
that? — ^A.  The  local  unions  in  many  cases  have,  at  the  request  of  the  employers, 
adopted  a  decrease  in  wages.  The  local  unions  do  not  take  the  initiative  in 
decreasing  wag:es  or  lengthening  hours. 

The  real  original  cause  of  strikes  may  be  with  us  for,  perhaps,  100  reasons,  and 
the  action  of  tne  union  generally  depends  on  the  circumstances  attendant  to  the 
strike.  If  a  man  had  always  employed  union  labor,  had  paid  the  union  scale,  and 
never  had  any  conflict  with  the  union,  we  would  no  more  think  of  striking  his 
office,  or  changing  or  making  any  change  in  our  legislation  which  would  axEect 
the  conditions  in  his  office,  without  a  conference,  than  we  would  think  of  com- 
mitting suicide;  but  where  an  employer  has  always  been  or  is  known  to  be  antag- 
onistic to  the  union  or  trade  organizations,  ana  where  violations  of  the  trade 
rules  have  occurred  frequently  in  his  establishment,  and  where  he  has  been  a  con- 
tinual source  of  trouble  to  thq  union,  then  the  union  considers  the  only  proper 
course  to  pursue  is  the  course  men  would  pursue  when  trying  to  defeat  or  circum- 
vent an  enemy.  When  a  man  is  considered  an  enemy  of  organized  labor,  an 
enemy  of  scales  of  wages,  or  what  we  consider  fair  conditions  as  trade  unionists, 
he  is  invariably  siibject  to  what  the  public  considers  tyrannical  treatment  on  the 
part  of  the  union. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  What  was  the  si)ecific  cause  of  the  strike  in  the  Chica^ 
newspapers  last  June? — ^A.  The  stereotypers'  union  requested  an  increase  in 
wages.  The  stereotypers*  union  had  for  a  number  of  years  an  agreement  with 
the  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association.  This  agreement  expired  annually,  and 
if  either  party  to  this  agreement  desired  to  make  any  different  terms  in  the 
renewed  agreement  for  the  following  year,  they  were  required  to  give  30  days' 
notice  to  the  other  parties  to  the  agreement.  The  stereotypers  gave  to  the  pub- 
lishers* association,  in  conformity  with  the  agreement,  80  days*  notice  that  they 
desired  an  increase  in  wages.  The  80  days  expired  and  the  representatives  of  the 
two  organizations  met  to  confer  for  the  arranging  of  the  rates  for  the  new  agree- 
ment. The  union  insisted  that  the  rate  of  wages  should  be  increased,  and  com- 
pared the  rate  they  were  receiving  with  the  rate  of  wages  received  in  other  cities. 
The  publishers'  association  said  tnat  owing  to  the  enormous  expenses  they  were 
incurring  in  securing^  telegraphic  news,  as  a  result  of  the  war,  they  could  not 
increase  the  wages;  m  another  respect,  that  their  revenue  had  not  increased, 
although  printing  more  papers  than  they  ever  had  in  their  history.  The  commit- 
tee notified  the  publishers'  association  that  the  union  was  determined  to  receive 
this  increase,  and  they  said  they  would  not  pay  this  increase. 

Q.  In  that  particular  instance  did  you  go  through  the  conformity  of  telegraph- 
ing to  the  umon?— A.  The  local  union  and  publishers'  association  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  had  arranged  previously  their  agreements  locally,  regardless  of  the 
authority  of  the  international  union.  They  did  not  telegraph  the  international 
union;  they  did  not  comply  with  the  law;  neither  did  the  puDlishers.  The  inter- 
national union  declared  the  strike  illegal  and  refused  to  pay  the  benefits  on  that 
account.  The  other  departments  did  not  go  on  strike.  The  international  had 
never  been  consulted  or  recognized  in  the  local  contract.  That  was  a  case  where 
the  local  union  and  local  employers  mutually  agreed  betweeh  themselves  as  to  the 
hours  and  rates  without  consulting  any  outside  party. 

Q.  How  did  that  strike  eventuate? — ^A.  The  strike  eventuated  with  a  few  men 
returning  to  work  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  There  are  to-day  about  24  stereotypers 
blacklisted  who  can  not  secure  employment  in  any  establishment.  One  of  the 
newspaper  offices  is  to-day  union  in  all  departments,  even  to  the  engineers;  the 
others  employ  union  men  in  all  dex)artments,  with  the  exception  of  one,  which  is 
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anion  in  its  composing  room  only;  that  is,  they  have  all  reemployed  or  are  to-day 
emplovins  nnion  men  in  the  stereotyping  departments,  with  one  exception. 

Q.  At  the  old  rate  of  wages?— A.  At  a  less  rate  than  the  old  rate  of  wages. 

Q.  That  was  one  of  the  cases  where  a  strike  turned  ont  nnfortnnat«ly? — ^A.  No; 
the  nnion  maintains  for  its  members  the  old  scale  of  wi^es,  bnt  the  nonunion 
men  who  went  in  during  the  strike  are  to-day  working  for  less  than  the  old  scale, 
and  are  working  in  many  cases  under  contract.  The  publishers'  association  said 
to  the  union,  **  We  are  willing  to  pay  the  present  rate  of  wages,"  but  when  they 
contracted  with  the  nonunion  men  uiey  contracted  with  them  that  they  should 
not  join  any  organization,  and  they  work  in  many  cases  for  $14  a  week,  when  the 
old  scale  was  $21.  When  they  once  break  the  power  of  the  union  they  reduce 
wages  in  every  possible  case  to  the  lowest  limit. 

Q.  Ton  think  this  strike  might  have  turned  out  differently  if  the  local  union 
had  conformed  to  your  rules  and  regulations? — A.  If  the  local  union  had  con- 
formed to  our  rules  and  regulations  there  never  would  have  been  a  strike. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  there  been  a  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of 
strikes  in  the  printing  trades  in  recent  years? — A.  Yes;  for  the  past  seven  months 
we  have  had  very  few  strikes. 

Q.  Ton  attribute  that  to  more  thorough  and  intelligent  organization? — A.  I 
attribute  that  to  the  fact  that  our  locals  are  complying  strictly,  at  t^e  present 
tune,  with  the  laws  of  the  organization. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Is  it  or  not  a  fact  that  since  1872  the  IntemationaT 
Typographical  Union  has  uniformly  sought  to  have  conferences  between  employ- 
ers and  employees? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  not  this  the  first  body  that  ever  inaugurated  that  in  this  country?— A. 
While  there  may  have  been  local  organizations  of  trades,  like  that  of  gold  beating, 
who  tried  to  fix  scales  of  their  own  before  the  International  Tyx)ographical  Union, 
as  a  national  organization  I  believe  it  was  the  pioneer.  I  want  to  call  attention 
to  ttiis  point  in  the  section  I  have  quoted  as  covering  general  strikes.  You  will 
see,  first,  that  it  reads:  "In  the  event  of  a  disagreement  between  a  subordinate 
union  and  an  employer,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  local  union,  may  result  in  a 
strike,  such  local  shall  notify  tne  president,  who  shall  repair  in  x>erson  or  by  proxy 
to  the  place  where  said  union  is  located,  investigate  the  cause  of  the  disagreement, 
and  endeavor  to  adjust  the  difficulty."  «  «  «  That  means  the  local  union, 
and  representatives  of  the  local  union  are  to  confer  with  the  employers  and 
endeavor  to  effect  an  amicable  settlement.  If  they  fail,  they  report  the  case  to 
the  local  Allied  Printing  Trades  Ck>uncil,  which  sends  a  committee  to  confer  with 
the  employer.  If  the  Allied  Printings  Trades  Council  fails,  they  shall  notify,  in  a 
report,  the  executive  councils  of  their  respective  international  unions,  and  if,  on 
a  vote  being  taken,  it  is  shown  that  a  majority  of  the  bodies,  acting  conjointly,  are 
of  the  opinion  that  inauguration  of  a  strike  is  absolutely  necessary,  the  president 
in  i)er8on  or  by  proxy,  or  one  of  them  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  executive 
councils,  shall  again  attempt  to  effect  a  settlement,  and  if  unsuccessful  shall, 
through  the  officers  of  the  various  unions,  order  a  general  strike  of  all  the  mem- 
bers (3  the  international  union.  A  sympathetic  or  universal  strike  in  a  printing 
establishment  can  not  be  called,  in  accordance  with  our  law,  without  three  con- 
ferences. If  the  proprietor  states  upon  the  first  conference  that  he  will  not  con- 
fer, that  he  will  not  mscuss  the  question,  then,  of  course,  the  union  is  placed  in 
the  i>osition  of  wasting  its  time  if  it  asks  for  the  other  two  conferences;  .that  is, 
in  a  general  strike.  ISlow,  as  to  a  strike  affecting  only  the  typographical  union, 
this  is  the  law: 

**  In  the  event  of  a  disagreement  between  a  subordinate  union  and  an  employer, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  tne  local  union,  may  result  in  a  strike,  such  union  shall 
notify  the  president,  who  shall  repair  in  person  or  by  proxy  to  the  place  where 
said  nnion  is  located,  investigate  the  cause  of  the  disagreement,  and  endeavor  to 
i^ust  the  difficulty.  If  his  efforts  should  prove  futile,  he  shall  notify  the  execu- 
tive council  of  all  the  circumstances,  and  if  a  majority  of  said  council  shall  decide 
that  a  strike  is  necessary,  such  nnion  may  be  authorized  to  order  a  strike;  and  it 
is  imx>eratively  ordered  that  no  strike  or  lockout  shall  be  deemed  legal,  or  moneys 
expended  from  the  defense  fund  on  that  account,  unless  the  strike  or  lockout  shall 
have  been  ordered  or  recognized  by  the  executive  council." 

Q.  How  did  you  secure  the  shorter  workday  within  the  last  few  years?  Was  it 
through  conferences  or  by  strike? — ^A.  We  secured  a  reduction  of  the  hours  for 
the  b^k  and  job  printing  trade  from  10  to  9  as  a  result  of  conferences  and  nego- 
tiations with  the  representatives  of  the  employers. 

Q.  National  association  of  employers? — A.  National  association.  We  have 
secured  that  shorter  workday  witn  the  exception  of  one  or  two  instances,  where 
the  members  of  the  national  association  of  employers  have  refused  to  recognize 
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or  abide  by  this  mutual  agreement.  The  same  employers  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg, 
who,  in  1890  and  1891,  opix)sed  the  movement,  to-day  refuse  to  comply  with  the 
agreement,  and  are  operating  their  offices  ten  hours. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  North.)  Is  that  the  only  instance?— A.  In  Poughkeensie,  N.  Y., 
is  a  second  case;  one  member  of  the  employers*  association  in  New  York 
City;  one  in  Norfolk,  Va.;  and  members  of  the  employers'  association  in  Atlanta, 
Qa.,  and  Kansas  City.  I  diould  say  25  mem>3ers  of  the  national  emplovers' 
association,  emplo^ng  000  men,  have  refused  to  abide  by  and  have  violatea  the 
agreement  made  with  the  typographical  unions. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  strike  in  all  of  these  industries?— A.  Yes;  in  all  with  one 
exception. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  How  did  they  turn  out? — A.  Strikes  are 
still  beinff  conducted  and  the  international  union  is  supporting  them  financially^. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Is  all  the  work  being  sustainea  mainly  by  them,  or  is  it 
being  carried  on  by  the  international  organization? — A.  The  workers  in  those 
places  are  making  an  attempt  to  defeat  the  employers. 

Q.  What  was  the  exception? — ^A.  In  the  town  of  Atlanta,  where  the  union  had 
struck  and  where  for  a  number  of  years  it  has  been  a  running  fight  with  the 
employers  for  recognition. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Was  not  this  agreement  made  by  api)ointed  commit 
tees  of  the  typothetsd  of  this  country  as  well  as  committees  appointed  by  the  typo- 
graphical union?— ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  honorable  a  contract  or  agreement  as  was  ever  made? — ^A.  Yes.  I  want 
to  mention  one  point  in  connection  with  the  employers'  organization:  We  have 
never  found  an  employers'  organization  that  by  itself,  through  its  formation,  or 
its  rules,  or  regulanons,  was  able  to  enforce  upon  its  members  an  agreement 
made  with  the  tyx>ographical  union.  The  typographical  union  regulates  and 
controls  its  meml>ership.  If  a  member  of  the  typographical  union  refuses  to  abide 
by  the  scale,  he  is  ejroelled  for '*rattinj^;"  he  is  not  considered  an  honorable 
man  and  is  not  permitted  to  associate  with  union  printers.  If  a  member  of  an 
employers'  societv  refuses  to  abide  by  an  agreement,  repudiates  it  with  the  typo- 
^aphical  union,  he  is  not  expelled  from  the  society  of  the  employers,  but  in  many 
mstances  becomes  quietl]^  and  in  an  underhand  way  the  weapon  with  which  the 
employers  endeavor  to  strike  back  at  the  organization  secretly. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Will  you  define  that  word* 'ratting?  "—A.  "Ratting 'Ms  the 
act  of  violating  the  obligation  taken  when  a  man  becomes  a  member  of  the 
orfi»nization. 

Q.  You  have  give  it  that  significance  in  your  trade?— A.  It  is  a  technical 
term  and  has  been  known  as  such  for  years  with  printers,  just  the  same  as  they 
call  an  office  boy  the  **  devil." 

Q.  Is  it  in  the  dictionary? — A.  I  think  it  is  in  the  American  Dictionary  of  Print- 
ing and  Boolanaking. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  I  would  like  to  ask  your  views  and  those  of  your  trade 
union  on  the  shorter  workday. — A.  The  shorter  workday  improves  the  condition 
of  the  workers,  from  the  fact  that  it  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  do  something 
else  in  this  world  than  toil.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  the  commumty,  for  the  reason 
that  it  results  in  the  employment  of  more  men,  except  in  a  very  few  skilled  trades. 
The  legsd  shorter  workday  is  a  step  by  the  State  or  National  Government  toward 
a  general  regulation  or  direction  of  industrial  affairs,  which  is  itself  the  most 
important  item  in  connection  with  our  Government. 

Q.  When  the  printers  adopted  the  9-hour  day  there  were  certain  reasons,  possi- 
bly, that  they  could  noi  adopt  the  8-hour  day.  Will  you  state  what  they  were 
generidly? — ^A.  The  reason  given  by  the  employers  in  the  printing  trade  as  an  excuse 
for  not  recognizing  the  shorter  workday  was  that  the  conditions  under  which 
they  ox>erate  were  different  from  the  conditions  existing  in  many  other  trades 
that  worked  short  hours.  For  instance,  a  printing  establishment  entails  a  great 
financial  expenditure;  a  printing  establishment  requires  costly  machinery,  and 
this  machinery  when  idle  is  not  producing  revenue,  and  printers  are'handicapx)ed 
as  compared  with  the  building  trades  and  many  other  industries  where  costly 
machinery  is  not  required.  Their  argument  was  that  when  a  man  contracted 
and  erected  a  building  he  required  no  great  financial  investment;  there  was  no 
money  lying  idle;  that  he  purchased  his  material  on  the  installment  plan  and 
collected  his  money  as  the  building  was  erected;  whereas  in  a  printing  office  at 
all  times,  in  order  to  successfully  operate,  there  mast  be  costly  machinery  and 
great  financial  investment.  They  state  that  a  reduction  of  hours,  in  the  press 
rooms  particularly,  means  a  reduction  of  the  output,  for  the  reason  that  the  limit 
of  the  output  was  the  limit  of  the  speed  of  the  machinery,  and  that  in  order  to 
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perform  or  produce  the  same  amount  of  product  they  would  be  compelled  to 
make  further  financial  inyestment.  As  compared  with  the  building  traaes  they 
would  be  niiateriaily  handicapped  on  account  of  the  nature  of  their  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  E^enkedy.)  You  speak  about  having  the  9-hour  workday  in  the 
book  ana  job  trade.  Have  you  a  shorter  workday  in  the  newspaper  trade  gener- 
ally throughout  the  coxmtry? — ^A.  Tes;  the  working  hours  in  the  new8pax>er  trade 
are  8  almost  universally  through  the  country. 

Q.  And  less  than  8  in  some  places? — ^A.  Less  than  8  in  many  places. 

Q,  Does  that  apply  to  the  newspaper  writers  in  your  international  body? — 
A.  The  newspaper  writers,  owing  to  the  nature  of  their  occupation,  have  not  been 
able  to  restrict  the  hours  as  men  have  been  who  are  employed  steadily  at  one  par- 
ticular place  and  whose  labor — ^that  is,  the  work  to  be  performed — ^is  known  when 
the  day's  work  is  begun.  When  the  newspaper  writers  start  on  their  day's  work 
they  have  not  a  fixed  task  before  them.  The  task  may  develop  as  the  time  ])asses, 
and  before  tiie  day  is  concluded  they  have  perhaps  worked  24  hours  without 
completing  the  work  assi^ed.  ^  y-      ^ 

Q.  It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  from  you  how  many  of  these  unions  there 
are  and  what  prospect  of  success  the  newspaper  writers'  unions  have? — ^A.  There 
are  4  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  In  what  cities? — ^A.  Boston,  New  York,  Dayton,  and  Denver. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Is  that  a  new  movement? — A.  It  is  a 
movement  about  6  years  old. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Can  you  say  anything  about  the  membership  of  those 
unions? — ^A.  At  the  present  time,  between  500  and  600. 

9.  Do  the^  carry  any  influence  in  fixing  the  wages  paid  in  that  branch  of  the 
printing  busmess? — A.  The^  fix  a  minimum:  not  a  minimum  as  the  typographical 
union  fixes  it,  but  they  do  nx  a  limit. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  They  attempt  it,  you  mean? — ^A.  They  attempt  to  fix  a 
limit  which  will  be  considered  by  newsjxaper  writers  as  a  living  rate  of  wages; 
that  is,  a  living  wage  minimum. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  you  hopeful  of  an  increase  in  these  unions  in  mem- 
bership?— ^A.  I  am.  Just  the  same  as  I  am  hopeful  of  an  increase  in  the  member- 
ship 01  all  trade  organizations  and  the  extension  of  their  fields  into  all  callings 
and  prof  esisions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Are  the  wages  received  by  reporters  and  writers  on  the 
new8pai)er8  of  the  country  higher  or  lower  than  those  of  the  typesetters,  as  a 
rule? — ^A.  As  a  rule  they  are  very  much  lower.  Not  only  are  the  wages  lower, 
but  the  conditions  under  which  they  work  in  many  oases  are  absolutely  revolting 
to  free  men. 

Q.  Is  there  any  objection  to  your  explaining  what  you  mean  by  that? — ^A.  Fre- 
quently I  have  ^own  newspaper  writers  to  almost  starve  to  death  on  the  streets 
of  New  York.  Men  of  education  who  were  in  the  position  that  is  considered  by 
society  and  the  law  as  the  condition  of  a  vagrant,  the  field  in  which  they  were 
employed  being  overcrowded,  being  without  any  organization  which  would 
extend  to  them  financial  assistance  or  assistance  to  leave  the  city.  The  editors 
and  managers  being  entirely  too  busy  to  converse  with  them  on  questions  of 
employment,  their  only  opx>ortunity  for  employment,  and  the  only  conditions  under 
which  they  could  hope  to  secure  employment,  were  by  offering  to  do  the  work  of 
some  other  man,  and  displace  him,  at  a  lower  rate  of  wages.  That  is  the  general 
condition  of  an  unorganized  trade,  of  an  unorganized  occupation.  The  occupa- 
tion of  the  new8x>aper  writer  is  not  of  the  same  class  in  many  of  its  aspects  as 
that  of  an  attorney  or  a  physician. 

S.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  less  technical  and  more  easily  entered? — ^A.  Yes. 
.  The  qualification  is  more  general? — A.  And  it  pai*takes  more  of  the  nature 
of  a  trade  than  it  does  of  the  profession,  owing  to  the  conditions  of  employment. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  the  reporters  receive  any  encouragement  from  the 
hign-grade  newspaper  workers  with  respect  to  this  organization? — A.  As  a  gen- 
eral thing  the  rule  is  that  the  reporter  receives  very  little  encouragement  from 
.the  high-^ade  editor  or  manager.  There  is  no  organization — or  rather  the  lack  of 
organization  has  tended  to  create  that  class  distinction  and  to  grade  men  socially 
in  accordance  with  their  salaries  and  the  position  they  occupy  in  the  establish- 
ment; whereas,  the  trade  union  or  the  printing  trade  union  is  reallv  a  social 
leveler  and  equalizer.  The  foreman  of  the  composing  room,  altbongh  he  may 
receive  the  highest  wa^^  ($60  to  $75  per  week),  is  invariably  on  a  common  level 
vrith  the  workmen  socially,  passes  freely  among  them  and  converses  with  them, 
and  he  is  an  approachable  man  on  all  occasions.  It  i.s  different  in  an  unorganized 
trade  or  profession.    There  the  tendency  is,  as  soon  as  the  man  reaches  a  position 
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of  authority,  to  establish  with  men  in  similar  positions,  snch  as  superintendents, 
a  little  social  class  of  their  own,  and  they  are  unapproachable  by  people  that  are 
lower  in  grade. 

(^.  Do  you  think  that  public  opinion  has  much  to  do  with  the  strength  of  the 
unions  in  newspajper  offices,  and  that  if  the  reporters  were  thoroughly  organized 
they  would  command  at  least  as  much  respect  and  remuneration  irom  the  man- 
agers as  the  mechanical  workers  on  the  papers  do? — ^A.  Yes;  I  believe  if  they 
were  thoroughly  organized  they  would. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  The  editors  and  higher  editorial  employees  of  the  news- 
paper are  almost  invariably  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  reporters,  are  they 
not? — ^A.  For  the  past  few  years  there  have  come  into  the  newspaper  profession 
many  college  graduatep  and  sons  of  rich  men,  who  take  their  places  directly  in 
the  editorial  room,  on  account  of  political  influence  or  ownership  of  stock.  This 
has  a  tendency  to  change  the  old  democratic  conditions  as  they  existed  in  the 
newspaper  trade  or  profession  25,  30,  or  40  years  a^o. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  the  old  times,  was  it  not  the  custom  that  the  edi- 
torial employees  were  nearly  always  recruited  from  the  composing  room  and  the 
press? — ^A.  Yes.  Horace  Greely  was  the  first  president  of  the  typographical  union 
in  New  York  City. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Do  many  printers  go  from  the  case  to  the  editorial  room?— 
A.  Yes;  the  editor  of  one  of  the  metroxxmtan  dailies  in  New  York  is  an  ex-presi- 
dent of  the  tyx>ographical  union,  and  the  make-up  editor  an  ex-officer  of  the  typo- 
graphical union. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  effect  on  the  printer  of  the  introduction  of  the  Mergen- 
thaler  linotype  machine? — A.  At  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  machine  and 
for  8  years  after  its  introduction  the  printers  of  the  country  suffered;  the  journey- 
men printers  suffered  to  a  great  extent.  The  machine  did  the  work  of  4  men — 1 
man  securing  employment  on  the  machine  and  8  being  displaced.  The  x>olicy 
adopted  by  the  tyi)ographiGal  union  was  not  to  oppose  the  machine,  but  to  admit 
of  its  success  and  make  the  best  of  it;  to  try  ana  master  it.  The  spirit  that  was 
manifested  by  the  members  was  something  of  this  kind:  '*  Here  is  something  tiiat 
will  take  my  oread  and  butter  away  from  me  and  I  must  tiy  and  become  its  mas- 
ter." They  endeavored  to  learn  the  machine  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  after  5 
years  the  trade  has  about  adjusted  itself  to  normal  conditions,  and  the  member- 
ship of  the  printers'  union  is  to-day  greater  than  its  membership  of  compositors 
ever  was. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  are  as  many  printers  employed  to-day  as  there  was 
before  the  introduction  of  the  Mergenthaler  lin'otyx)e? — A.  Not  as  many  to-day, 
but  with  a  continuation  of  present  conditions  one  year  from  now  there  will  be  as 
many. 

Q.  By  reason  of  the  increase  in  the  printing  business? — A.  By  reason  of  the 
increase  in  the  trade.  At  the  time  the  machines  were  introduced  the  local  typo- 
graphical unions  through  the  country — 1  should  say  from  1892  to  1896 — exx)enaed 
$500,000  for  supporting  members  displaced.  The  New  York  t3rpographical  union, 
the  largest  in  tne  country,  had  at  one  time  680  men  on  its  unemployed  list,  princi- 
pally men  who  were  displaced  by  the  introduction  of  machines.  Of  the  nuniber  on 
the  unemployed  list  today  who  were  displaced  by  the  introduction  of  machines,  50 
per  cent  are  men  who  were,  by  reason  of  their  age,  not  competent  to  operate  or 
considered  competent  to  operate  the  machine,  as  compared  with  the  younger 
men.  The  introduction  of  machines  had  this  effect  on  the  trade:  In  6  years 
after  the  first  machine  was  introduced  the  trade  will  have  again  reached  the  same 
condition  in  regard  to  the  number  of  men  employed  as  before  the  introduction 
of  the  machine;  but  of  the  men  displaced  there  is  an  army  of  old  men  who  are 
to-day  unemployed,  whose  places  in  the  trade  have  been  taken  by  younger  men; 
and  of  the  men  displaced  by  the  introduction  of  machines  at  least  25  per  cent 
will  never  be  again  employed  in  a  printing  office  at  the  particular  department  in 
which  they  worked  when  the  machines  were  introduced.  The  unions  are  taking 
care,  to  a  great  extent,  of  these  men  by  relieving  them  and  assisting  them  to 
other  situations. 

Q.  Is  the  untrained  man,  not  a  practical  printer,  as  capable  of  running  a  Mer- 
genthaler linotype  machine  as  a  practical  printer? — ^A.  No;  an  untrained  man 
who  has  not  learned  the  printing  trade  is  not  as  capable  of  operating  a  machine, 
and  does  not  make  a  competent  printer  or  operator. 

Q.  Suppose  he  had  been  trained  as  a  typewriter,  would  he  be  on  a  parity  with 
the  practical  printers  in  running  the  macnine? — ^A.  Not  at  all.  The  typewriters 
to-day  who  could  be  considered  competent  to  operate  a  machine,  or  ought  in  a 
short  time  to  become  competent  to  ox>erate  a  printing  machine,  are  men  who 
receive  higher  wages  as  typewriters  and  stenographers  than  they  would  receive 
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at  the  printing  trade.  The  trade  of  a  printer  requires  a  certain  education,  and  to 
secnre  that  education  a  man  nrnst  either  serve  10  years  at  the  trade,  and  in  place 
of  10  years  at  the  trade  I  should  consider  that  no  form  of  education  would  be 
equivalent. 

Q.  Even  though  he  would  learn  the  machine?—A.  Even  though  he  was  skilled 
on  the  machine  and  was  a  graduate  of  the  best  school  or  university. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  m  other  words,  the  man  who  has  learned  the  printers' 
trade,  aside  from  the  machine,  starting  to  learn  the  machine  at  the  same  time 
that  a  man  who  has  not  learned  the  trade,  has  a  technical  knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness that  gives  him  an  incalculable  advantage  over  the  other  man? — ^A.  He  has  a 
technical  knowledge  of  the  business,  and  he  has  an  intuitive  or  an  acquii*ed 
knowled^  in  some  way  that  can  hardly  be  explained  of  punctuation,  of  grammar, 
of  rhetoric,  of  history,  and  of  everything  that  enters  into  bookmaking  and  print- 
ing; and  a  man  may  never  have  seen  the  inside  of  a  grammar  and  may  have  gone 
into  the  printing  office  merely  knowing  how  to  read  and  write  and  spell,  and  be 
competent,  after  working  as  a  printer  10 or  12  years,  to  make  corrections  in  writings 
of  men  who  are  considered  scnolars. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  How  far  has  the  introduction  of  the  Mergenthaler  lino- 
type extended? — ^A.  It  has  extended  to  about  its  limit  as  an  economic  machine. 
The  field  where  it  can  be  used  economically  is  about  filled.  The  field  in  which 
the  Mergenthaler  linotype  machine  at  its  present  price  can  be  used  economically 
is  almost  filled. 

Q.  Do  the  printers  feel  that  the  limit  of  invention  has  been  reached  in  these 
typesetting  machines?— A.  No;  we  feel  this:  that  of  all  tvpesetting  machines  at 
the  present  time,  perhaps,  the  speed  of  the  machine  is  the  speefi  of  the  human 
mind,  and  that  no  machme  can  he  invented  in  the  printing  traae  that  vdll  operate 
without  the  mind  as  a  director;  and  that  the  limit  of  speed  in  the  manipulation  of 
the  keyboard  has  been  reached.  The  speed  of  the  stenographer,  the  utmost  sx)eed, 
has  been  reached,  and  the  only  machine  that  can,  to  any  extent,  displace  man  is  a 
machine  that  will  do  away  altogether  with  any  ^uman  manipulation,  which  is 
practically  impossible. 

Q.  Do  females  operate  the  Mergenthaler  linotype  machine  as  readily  as  males? — 
A.  They  learn  perhaps  more  readily  than  males — ^that  is,  they  learn  the  keyboard 
and  the  primary  parts,  but  they  have  not  the  mental  and  physical  endurance  to 
maintain  for  any  length  of  time  the  speed  on  a  machine  that  can  be  maintained 
by  a  man. 

Q.  Is  the  competition  of  women  affecting  the  wages  of  male  printers? — ^A.  Only 
in  some  sections  of  the  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  section  is  that?— A.  The  New  England  States, 
principaily  Massachusetts. 

Q.  Boston?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqxthab.  )  Does  the  union  in  this  country  admit  women? — ^A.  The 
printers  union  admits  women. 

O.  Have  they  the  same  scale  of  prices  with  men? — ^A.  The  New  York  tyi)ograph- 
ical  union  admits  women  and  they  get  the  same  scale  of  wages  as  men. 

O.  (By  Mr.  North.)  How  is  it  in  Boston?— A.  New  York  printers  consider  that 
1,000  ems  of  type  on  a  galley  brought  to  them  by  a  woman  is  worth  just  as  much 
to  them  as  the  same  amount  by  a  man.  They  do  not  employ  a  woman  who  is  not 
a  ^inter  and  who  does  not  perform  the  work  just  as  well  as  a  man. 

The  Boston  printers  have  always  claimed  that  a  woman  was  a  great  inconven- 
ience; that  she  required  a  grreat  amount  of  attention  and  assistance;  she  required 
boys  to  prepare  her  type,  and  a  strong-armed  man  to  lift  her  cases,  and  she 
required  more  supervision,  and  the  work  of  the  sux)erintendent  was  greater  in 
working  with  women;  and  for  that  reason  they  should  not  be  organized  and  have 
any  scale  of  wages,  and  the  employing  printers  of  Boston  have  been  paying  to 
women  from  20  to  30  per  cent  less  wages  than  they  pay  to  men  for  the  same  class 
of  work. 

Q.  And  yet  they  do  not  put  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  increase  of  female 
employment— they  do  not  exclude  them  from  their  ofices  by  reason  of  these  diffl- 
cnltiee  which  you  speak  of?— A.  Under  Jio  circumstances  do  they  exclude  them; 
in  fact,  they  employ  all  they  can  find.  The  tendency  is  to  classifv  the  work  and 
keep  a  woman  on  straight  composition,  to  make  as  much  as  possible  an  automa- 
tom  of  her,  and  she  is  not  permitted  in  their  establishments  to  learn  and  reach 
higher  standards  as  a  printer.  One  of  the  fairest  and,  I  presume,  a  printer  of  the 
best  standing  in  the  united  States,  stated,  in  a  conference  with  the  tjrpographical 
committee  in  New  York  City,  that  the  women  in  his  composing  room  were  con- 
sidered by  the  establishment  as  men;  that  so  long  as  they  performed  the  work  in 
all  its  ikhasee  they  would  be  employed;  that  he  wanted  competent  printers  who 
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conld  be  employed  in  any  part  of  the  composing  room,  and  he  would  always  pay 
them  the  same  waees  that  he  paid  men;  that  when  he  was  compelled,  or  when 
conditions  were  such  that  he  would  be  compelled,  to  reduce  the  wages  for  women, 
he  would  not  employ  women  at  all. 

Q.  Does  the  typographical  union  discoura^  the  employment  of  female  print- 
ers?—A.  Not  at  all.  The  typograi)hical  unions  in  New  England  have  spent,  I 
presume,  |5,000  in  the  la.st  8  years  in  endeavoring  to  secure  a  scale  of  wages  for 
organized  women,  but  their  work  has  been  circumvented  and  rendered  abortive 
from  the  fact  that  the  instant  they  secured  any  number  of  women  in  the  estab- 
lishment to  join  the  organization,  and  it  was  known  that  they  attended  the  meet- 
ings— we  were  not  able  to  conduct  the  meetings  with  sufficient  secrecy — that 
inst-ant  the  women  were  met  by  the  employers,  who  said:  If  you  folks  organize 
and  demand  a  scale  of  wages  we  will  discnarge  the  whole  of  you  and  employ  men; 
and  to  show  that  we  mean  it,  we  will  lay  three  or  four  of  you  off. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  that  largely  the  case  in  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.'s 
place? — A.  I  do  not  care  to  mention  the  names  of  the  establishments,  but  the  offi- 
cers of  the  t^n>ographical  union  of  the  city  of  Boston  would  give  the  commission, 
I'presume  (if  it  were  known  that  it  would  not  be  made  public) ,  the  exact  circum- 
stances ana  all  the  attendant  circumstances  of  their  efforts  to  enforce  a  scale  for 
female  help  in  New  England. 

Q.  (By  Kepresentative  Otjen.)  Do  you  know  how  many  typesetting  machines 
are  being  used  in  this  country  now? — A.  I  would  estimate  that  there  are  being 
used  about  4,000. 

Q.  And  that  would  practically  mean  that  the  machines  have  taken  the  places 
of  about  10,000  or  12,000  men?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Are  there  any  other  machines  in  your  trade  except 
typesettmg  machines? — A.  There  are  machines  in  all  branches  of  the  printing 
trade— that  is,  new,  improved  labor-saving  machinery  is  being  introduced  at  all 
times  in  pressrooms  and  binderies  and  in  electrotyping  and  stereotyping  estab- 
lishments. 

Q.  Is  the  displacement  of  hand  labor  by  those  machines  equal  to  that  of  the 
typesetting  machines? — ^A.  Yes;  in  the  bindery  the  displacement,  I  believe,  has 
been  greater  in  the  last  5  years  than  in  the  composing  room  through  the  intro- 
duction of  labor-saving  machinery. 

Q.  How  does  the  printing  trade  look  upon  the  advent  of  machinery  as  a  whole? 
Do  they  regard  it  as  something  that  will  oe  to  their  advantage  or  detriment? — ^A. 
They  regard  it  under  present  industrial  conditions  as  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  the  working  classes  of  the  country.  They  have  to  a  certain  extent,  through 
the  policy  they  have  pursued,  alleviated  the  oistress  which  would  have  attended 
the  introduction  of  machines  in  the  printing  trade;  but  under  present  industrial 
conditions  I  believe  I  am  stating  the  truth  when  I  say  that  in  the  printing  trade 
the  journeymen  printers  univer^ly  are  of  opinion  that  the  introduction  of  labor- 
saving  machinery  has  been  detrimental  to  the  working  classes  of  the  country  as 
a  whole. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  that  machinery  in  the  performance  of  manual  labor  does 
not  displace  the  workingmen;  what  is  your  experience? — A.  Machinery  does  dis- 
place the  worker  under  all  conditions — I  mean  labor-saving  machinery.  If  it  did 
not  displace  the  worker  it  would  not  be  introduced,  or  there  would  be  no  incen- 
tive to  its  invention  or  improvement.  The  object  .of  labor-saving  machinery  is  to 
make,  first,  a  fortune  for  the  inventor  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  wiU  decrease 
the  cost  of  production  of  the  article  which  it  is  intended  to  manufacture.  The 
introduction  of  lal)or-saving  machinery  has  been  most  detrimental  when  it  has 
been  introduced  under  conditions  where  it  is  absolutely  controlled  by  a  few 
individuals.  For  instance,  in  the  book-binding  industry  a  new  machine  was 
invented  within  the  past  2  years.  This  machine  has  been  sold  to  only  a  few  con- 
cerns in  the  country.  One  contracting  printer  in  the  city  of  Chicago  purchased 
a  machine  under  contract  that  the  same  machine  should  not  be  sold  to  any  other 
contracting  printer  in  the  city  of  Chicago  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  It  was 
the  same  in  many  other  cities  in  the  country.  That  contracting  printer,  having 
complete  control  of  the  machine,  uses  it  to  cut  the  gp-ound  from  under  every  other 
manufacturer  engaged  in  that  particular  industry.  The  result  was  a  decrease  of 
wages  of  all  x>6rsons  employea  in  that  particular  branch  of  the  book-binding 
trade.  The  result  was  not  only  a  decrease  in  the  wages  of  all  persons  employed 
but  the  greater  volume  of  w^ork  turned  out  by  these  mac;hines  in  this  particular 
establishment  even  reduced  the  number  employed  for  the  time  being,  and  with 
the  decrease  in  wages  came  a  reduction  of  force. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  the  machine  work? — ^A.  The  machine  is  locked  up  in  the 
establishment,  and  I  have  never  seen  it  operated. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Eennisdy.  )  What  has  machinery  done  for  the  workingiiian?  What 
has  been  done  by  invention  in  the  line  of  the  printing  ^ress,  for  instance,  in  the 
way  of  making  work  for  workin^en? — ^A.  The  inventions  in  the  printing-press 
line  and  in  all  branches  of  the  printing  trade  have  made  it  possible,  nndonbtedly, 
to  cheapen  the  cost  of  production.  The  increase  of  the  working  population,  of 
which  I  spoke  before,  when  I  referred  to  working  classes  as  a  whole.  Das  been  so 
great  that  even  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  printed  matter  consumed,  and 
the  increase  in  Ihe  volume  of  all  other  articles  tnat  the  citizens  of  the  country 
consume,  has  not  been  sufficient  to  give  einployment  in  the  manufacturing-  lines 
to  the  proper  number  of  working  people.  But  in  the  printing  trade  the  control 
of  the  typographical  union  made  it  possible  for  the  printers  to  maintain,  with 
the  introduction  of  machines,  a  living  rate  of  wages,  to  retain  and  even  e^orten 
the  working  hours,  and  at  the  same  tmie  the  macnine  peniiitted  the  employer  to 
reduce  his  expenses.  Comjietition  has  been  such  that  after  three  years  the  pub- 
lisher is  again  expending  as  much  ux>on  his  newspaper  as  he  was  previous  to  the 
introduction  of  machinery.  That  is,  as  one  newspaper  proprietor  said,  the  first 
year  he  introduced  typesetting  machines  the  cost  of  proaucing  his  paper  de- 
creased 80  -per  cent,  but  after  8  years  he  found  he  was  printing  a  larger  paper, 
adding  other  features,  in  order  to  meet  the  competition  m  the  line  of  new8x>aper 
pubHcation,  and  that  the  cost  of  production  to-day  was  the  same  amount  as  it 
was  3  years  ago.  So  that  in  the  iirinting  trade,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the 
machine  was  available  to  every  man  who  desired  to  purchase  it,  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  there  was  an  organization,  on  account  of  the  competition  in  the  trade, 
on  account  of  the  absence  of  combinations  of  any  kind  and  the  open  comp^tion 
in  tiie  trade,  the  worker  finds  himself  to-day  in  as  good,  if  not  better,  condition 
than  he  was  before  the  machine  was  introduced. 

Q.  Did  the  machine,  having  displaced  two  compositors  in  the  campogmg  room, 
crpen  up  other  avenues  for  other  workers  in  the  printing  business? — ^A.  It  opened 
up  other  avenues  for  other  workers  in  the  printmg  business.  It  caused  men  to 
publish  books  who  never  would  have  published  books,  and  it  resulted,  on  account 
of  the  competition  among  newspaper  publishers,  in  newspaper  publishers  putting 
their  saving  into  the  papers  and  the  public  reaping  the  benefit. 

Q.  So  there  was  not  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  employees  in  the  printing 
business  as  a  result? — ^A.  There  is  not  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  persons  in  the 
printing  business  as  a  result,  and  the  business  has  been  entirely  nee  from  com- 
bination of  employers.  It  has  been  purely  a  fierce,  open,  and  competitive  business 
in  aU  its  phases. 

Q.  Have  the  machines  practically  eliminated  what  was  known  in  the  printing 
business  as  the  tramp  element? — A.  The  machines  require  for  their  operation  men 
of  steady  habits  and  good,  sound  physical  constitution.  The  machine  requires  for 
its  ox)eration  a  man.  who  is,  you  might  say,  a  skilled  workman  in  every  respect,  a 
higher  standard  of  workman  than  did  the  old  hand  piece  composition.  I  do  not 
consider  the  reason  that  we  had  so  large  a  number  of  journeymen  printers  before 
the  introduction  of  the  machines  caused  by  the  fact  that  it  was  hand  labor,  but 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  princix>ally  piece  composition  and  piecework,  which  has 
a  demoralizing  effect  in  aU  cases  upon  employees.  The  system  that  was  followed 
in  the  printing  trade  during  the  era  of  piecework  was  that  a  man  could  receive 
his  2)ay  by  some  (either  direct  or  indirect)  manner  when  his  day's  work  was  com- 
pleted. Many  printers  were  made  poor  as  a  result  of  the  piec«  system.  The 
machines  have  been  operated  almost  entirely  u^n  the  time  system. 

Q.  This  transient  element,  then,  has  largely  disappeared  from  the  printing  busi- 
ness?— ^A.  To agreat extent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FIbquhab.)  What  is  your  opinion  about  incorporation  of  trade 
unions? — A.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  incorporation  of  trade  unions  under  the 
present  conditions.  When  the  State  or  National  Gk>vemments  of  this  country 
encourage  trade  unionism  and  legally  consider  an  organization  of  meclumics, 
fanners,  or  an^  craft,  trade,  or  occupation,  formed  for  tne  purpose  of  improving 
the  social  and  industrial  conditions,  beneficial  to  the  communities  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country,  and  consider  them  as  lentimate  organizations  and  encour- 
age them ,  then  incorporation  will  be  possible.  But  under  present  conditions,  with, 
in  some  States,  trade  unionism  looked  upon  as  a  form  of  outlawry,  the  incorpora- 
tion of  trade  unions  would  only  result  in  disaster  to  the  organizations.  The  laws 
of  the  States  governing  incorporated  bodies  are  such,  that  the  power  and  influ- 
ence of  *'  captains  of  industry,"  as  they  term  themselves,  and  commercial  inter- 
este,  would  simply  place  us  at  the  mercy  of  the  employers,  from  the  fact  that  they 
could  instantly,  with  what  is  known  as  the  injunction,  tie  up  our  funds,  and  we 
would  be  helpless  without  money. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratohford.)  Your  objection  to  the  incorporation  of  trade  unions  is 
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due  more  to  the  adverse  opinion  of  the  x>oople  of  certain  States  against  trade 
anions  than  it  is  to  any  liability  that  the  trade  nnion  would  be  subjected  to  under 
the  laws  of  incorporation? — A.  It  is  not  the  fear  of  any  conditions  that  trade  unions 
would  be  subjected  to  under  the  law;  it  is  the  fear  of  the  power  and  influence  of 
capital  at  the  present  time  to  manipulate,  use,  and  control  for  their  advantage 
not  only  legislative  bodies,  but  supposed  courts  of  justice.  I  do  not  say  t^t  capi- 
tal is  at  the  present  time  or  has  been  ci^pp^ed  in  a  wholesale  system  of  bribery 
or  purchases  of  lawmakers  and  public  officials,  but  there  is  a  sort  of  interest  that 
I  believe  the  banking  system  of  tne  cotmtry  is  at  the  bottom  of  that  appears  to  be 
all-controlling  and  extensive,  aiid  permeates  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  United 
States.  Not  only  must  legislatures  move  as  it  directs,  but  courts  must  do  the 
same. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Fabquhar.  )  Do  you  think  that  within  the  last  20  years  the  manifest 
power  of  the  trade  unions,  the  fairness  of  their  constitutions  and  their  rules,  and 
their  system  of  conciliation,  mediation  and  arbitration  of  disputes  have  modified 
greatly  the  decisions  of  the  courts? — A.  Where  trade  unions  are  the  strongest  they 
are  looked  upon  as  reputable  organizations,  and  their  officers  and  people  who  are 
interested  in  their  welfare  as  respectable  and  good  citizens.  The  growth  of  the 
trade  union  is  not  entirely  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  trade  unionists  themselves  in 
the  work  of  organization  or  in  proselyting  or  preaching  the  gospel  of  trade  union- 
ism, but  it  is  rrom  the  fact  that  capital  in  almost  every  case  is  tyrannical  and 
unrelenting.  A  proper  illustration  would  be  a  comparison  of  the  conditions  of  the 
mill  workers  of  tne  State  of  Massachusetts  with  the  mill  workers  of  the  State  of 
(Georgia.  We  have  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  a  system  of  labor  laws,  a  system 
of  inspection  of  factories,  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  board  of  mediation  and 
arbitration,  and  compulsoryeducation,  limiting  the  age  of  children  that  can  be 
employed  in  the  factory.  The  capitalist  who  owns  the  factory  in  Massachusetts 
has  been  transferring  his  industry  nearer  to  the  cotton  fields;  and  we  fbid  that,  in 
the  State  of  G^rgia,  where  industrial  conditions  are  not  as  good  as  in  l^e  State 
of  Massachusetts,  the  man  who  has  been  subject  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  to 
all  these  laws,  has  been  living  under  them,  has  been  putting  rails  around  his 
machinery,  has  been  boxing  in  his  belting,  has  been  refusing  to  employ  in  his  fac- 
tory a  child  under  the  age  of  14  years,  and  has  been  putting  on  every  floor  of  his 
factory  separate  closets  for  male  and  female  labor,  has  been  giving  ^turday  half 
holidays  for  his  employees,  and  abolishing  the  company  store  and  complying  with 
the  law  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts — when  he  goes  to  the  State  of  Georgia  and 
transfers  his  business  there  he  does  not  put  any  railing  around  his  machinery;  he 
does  not  box  in  his  belting;  he  employs  children  9, 10,  or  12  years  of  a^  at  wages 
as  low  as  15  or  20  cents  per  day,  and  works  them  from  the  time  the  lignt  shines  in 
the  morning  until  it  is  dark  at  night;  and  in  his  factory  he  has  no  closets,  no  sani- 
tary conditions,  such  as  are  required  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts;  he  simplydoes 
as  he  pleases  and  acts  in  a  most  tyrannical  and  unchristian-like  manner.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  world  that  will  protect  the  workers  in  those  respects  except 
organization.  Through  organization  in  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
York  these  laws  were  enacted.  In  the  State  of  New  York  the  factory  inspector 
visits  a  shop,  and  if  there  is  a  child  there  of  doubtful  age,  that  cmld  is  sent 
instantly  home,  and  the  proprietor  is  warned  that  if  it  is  rex>eated  he  will  be  prose- 
cuted: and  it  is  a  fact  toat  proprietors  of  all  sorts  of  establishments  have  been 
fined  in  the  courts  from  |1  to  $1,000  for  violation  of  the  State  laws  for  regulation 
of  factories  and  conditions  of  employment.  When  a  man  who  has  obeyed  these 
laws  goes  to  the  State  of  GkK)rgia  he  is  utterly  disregardf  ul— he  appears  to  be  a  man 
without  any  human  sentiment  or  sympathy  wnatever. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  that  the  rule  with  all  those  who  go  there?— A.  I  do 
not  thmx  that  it  is  the  rule;  but  I  say  there  are  enough  cases  of  that  kind  to  create 
a  feeling  among  the  worlong  classes  favorable  to  organization  and  to  make  the 
work  of  the  trade  unions  in  this  organization  easier,  and  they  come  to  us  with 
open  arms  and  say:  **  We  want  you  to  help  us.*' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  noticed  that  you  attended  recently  the  organization 
of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  in  Georgia,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  they 
hope  through  this  State  organization  and  its  influence  on  the  legislature  of  that 
State  to  better  those  conditions? — ^A.  They  do.  The  labor  organizations,  l^e 
typographical  union,  and  the  cigar  makers,  and  others  of  the  older  trade  unions 
in  the  State  of*  Georgia  attempted  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  to  secure 
the  passage  of  a  child-labor  law,  with  compulsory  education,  I  oelieve,  to  the  age 
of  12  or  13  years— a  low  limit  for  a  Northern  State — but  it  failed.  There  was  a 
lobby  continually  at  that  legislature — although  the  law  prohibits  lobbying — of  the 
textile  manufacturers  and  they  defeated  it.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
conditions,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  fair  conditions  for  aU  labor,  organiz^  or 
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nnoTganized,  that  that  State  federation  was  organized,  and  it  was  very  snocessfnl. 
Abont  100  delegates  attended  the  organization. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Your  organization  has  a  home  for  sui)erannaated 
printers?— A.  We  maintain  a  home  for  BUX)erannnated  printers  at  Colorado 
Springs. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  that  as  an  eleemo63rnary  institution  on  the 
printers;  beneficial? — ^A.  It  has  been  ver^  beneficial. 

Q.  What  are  the  conditions  of  admission  to  it? — ^A.  Five  years'  membership  in 
the  Intemational  Typographical  Union  and  physical  incapacity  to  work. 

S.  (By  Mr.  Phillips,)  Free  transportation  to  Colorado  Springs?— A.  Yes. 
.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  From  what  fnnd  is  this  home  supported?— A.  Ten 
centsper  month  contribution  from  every  member  of  the  Intemational  Typograph- 
ical Union. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  large  a  fund  have  you?~A.  We  have  at  the  pres- 
ent time  a  surplus  fund  of  about  $16,000.  The  building  cost  us  about  $100,000,  and 
the  hospital  annex  that  we  have  since  constructed  cost  about  $14,000.  We  are  at 
the  present  time  caring  for  about  100  inmates. 

Q.  Do  jou  have  any  grounds  connected  with  it  in  which  persons  connected 
witn  the  institutioiimay  have  employment? — ^A.  We  have  about  40  acres  in  which 
the  inmates  are  supposed  to  exercise  and  work,  raise  garden  stuff,  and  work  in 
the  fields.  The  physician  recommends  that  work  in  the  fields,  and  those  old  men 
who  are  able  to  work  a  few  hours  in  the  fields  in  the  summer  tune  invariably  lend 
their  assistance. 
>Q.  Do  they  do  any  kind  of  work  inside? — A.  No. 

O.  (By  Representative  Ot JEN.)  You  have  an  age  limit  for  admission? — ^A.  No; 
we  nave  no  age  limit.  A  man  must  have  been  a  member  of  the  Intemational  Typo- 
graphical Union  for  5  years  and  must  be  unable  to  work.  The  majority  of  the 
inmates  are  consumptives.  The  men  employed  in  the  printing  trade  have  been 
afiOicted  with  that  disease  always,  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  natural  course  of 
things  that  they  must  be  afficted  with  that  disease;  that  it  is  produced  in  the 
printing  office. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  it  produced  bv  the  rags  in  the  x>aper? — A.  No;  it  has 
been  produced  in  the  printing  trade  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  sanituy  con- 
ditions of  the  printing  offices  have  been  very  poor.  There  are  not  in  any  city  a 
dozen  printing  offices  that  I  know  of  where  the  sanitary  conditions  are  absolutely 
perfect,  or  perfect  to  the  extent  that  disease  of  that  kind  could  not  be  contracted 
or  commumcated  to  another  x)erson. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Your  intemational  organization  has  for  2  years  past 
passed  resolutions  opposing  the  enactment  of  a  national  antisctJpers  law.  I 
would  like  to  have  you  tell  why  your  orfi;anization  takes  that  actioi?^— A.  For  the 
reason^that  our  organization  does  not  believe  in  the  (Government  legalizing,  to  the 
extent  that  that  law  will  legalize,  or  protecting  to  the  extent  that  that  law  will 
protect  any  corporation.  What  is  known  as  the  antiscalpers  law  would  place 
the  Gk>vemment  as  the  ^arantor  of  a  railroad  ticket.  When  the  Gk)vemment 
assumes  that  position  it  is  time  that  it  should  simply  say,  we  will  take  the  rail- 
roads and  all  xiertaining  to  them.  It  is  a  step  toward  Government  ownership 
and  control,  but  not  a  legitimate  step.  It  is  a  protection  of  the  railroad  companies 
which,  under  present  conditions,  would  permit  them  to  form  such  combinations 
as  would  be  detrimental  to  every  man  who  wants  to  travel.  Printers  know,  when 
they  want  to  buy  a  ticket  from  New  York  City  to  a  far  Western  point  in  order  to 
get  a  cheap  rate,  thev  must  travel  over  some  side  line  west  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral and  the  Pennsylvania  systems.  If  you  go  over  a  direct  connecting  line  with 
these  systems  you  must  pay  a  full  fare.  These  side  lines  can  not  afford  to  main- 
tain agencies,  and  their  agents  for  years  and  years  have  been  scalpers.  If  you 
want  to  buy  a  ticket  for  the  city  or  Denver  and  go  over  a  road  like  the  Illinois 
Central  or  Eastern  Illinois  or  some  of  those  smaller  roads,  the  Maple  Leaf  or  Clo- 
ver Leaf,  you  can  not  get  that  ticket  in  the  office  oi  a  trunk  line.  And  the  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  systems  are  such  that,  with  the  passage  of  this  law,  they 
will  be  able  to  freeze  out  all  these  smaller  railroads  and  eventually  absorb  them, 
and  the  traveling  public  will  foot  the  bills.    We* understand  that  situation. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  said  that  the  number  of  printing  establishments 
that  have  the  proi>er  sanitary  regulations  are  very  few.  Could  you  attribute  that 
to  the  disease  of  your  members? — ^A.  To  a  gn*eat  extent. 

Q.  Does  the  shop  and  factory  legislation  of  the  different  States  govern  the 
printing  establishments? — A.  It  does. 

Q.  Are  we  to  understand  from  that  statement  that  these  departments  are  inade- 
quate to  the  requirements  of  the  working  men  and  women  employed  in  the  dif- 
ferent ^ops  and  factories? — A.  The  laws  in  connection  with  the  factory  inspection, 
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even  in  the  States  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  do  not  go  as  far  as  the  labor 
organizations  want  them  to  go  at  the  present  time ;  for  instance ,  a  factory  inspector 
never,  to  my  knowledge,  has  ordered  the  scrubbing  of  the  floor  of  a  printing  office. 
In  1891, 1  believe  it  was,  at  the  time  of  the  cholera  scare,  every  printing  office  in 
the  city  of  New  York  was  cleaned,  scrubbed,  and  the  walls  kalsomined.  There 
were  printing  offices  in  the  town  that  had  to  be  cleaned  with  a  hoe.  At  that  time 
there  was  a  conflict  between  the  State  authorities  and  the  local  board  of  health. 
You  understand  that  the  laws  of  the  different  States  are  very  complex  in  that  way. 
When  it  comes  to  the  enforcement  of  soinething  you  want  done  you  flnd  that  the 
local  board  of  health  claims  jurisdiction  over  certain  things,  and  the  State  factory 
inspector  over  ceitain  things,  and  the  x>ort  inspectors  over  certain  things,  and  you 
have  surveyors  and  a  dozen  authorities;  and  they  can  shift  the  responsibility  upon 
each  other;  but  never,  I  believe,  in  25  years,  had  the  printing  offices  of  New  York 
City  been  known  as  clean,  or  any  factory  in  the  city  considered  what  you  would 
call  clean.  What  I  mean  by  clean  is,  in  the  same  condition  that  the  lawyer  or 
editor  or  the  nhysician  desires  the  office  in  which  he  must  do  his  work — ^with  the 
floor  scrubbea  every  day,  with  the  walls  cleaned  occasionally,  and  either  white- 
wa^ed  or  painted. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  before  the  commission  that  the  shop  and  factory  laws  of 
some  of  the  Eastern  States  were  veiy  complete  and  efficient. — ^A.  They  have  been 
complete  and  efficient,  as  compared,  with  the  factory  laws  and  the  inspection  of 
other  States. 

Q.  You  believe  they  are  still  wanting  in  some  resx)ects? — ^A.  They  are  still  want- 
ing in  a  great  many  respects,  and  organized  labor  in  the  State  of  New  York  is 
more  energetic  at  the  present  time  in  securing  changes  in  factory  laws  and  fur- 
ther legislation  on  the  subject,  I  guess,  than  it  is  in  any  other  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  factoiy  inspectors  of  New 
York  pay  more  attention  to  the  textile  industries  and  the  bakeshops  than  they  do 
to  the  printing  offices  and  other  trades  in  the  cities? — A.  They  do. 

(After  a  recess  from  1  p.  m.  to  2  p.  m.  the  examination  of  Mr.  Donnelly  was  con> 
tinned  as  follows:) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  long  has  the  allied  trades  or  union  printing  label 
been  in  existence? — ^A.  About  10  years. 

Q.  What  effect  has  the  union  label  had  on  trade  unionism? — ^A.  The  union  label 
has  been  of  vast  benefit  to  trade  unions.  It  is  considered  the  trade-mark  of  union 
labor,  the  trade-mark  of  fair  conditions  and  living  wages,  and  through  its  adver- 
tisement and  through  the  public  sentiment  favorable  to  trade  unionism  we  have 
created  a  demand  for  the  union  label.  The  demand  for  the  placing  of  this  label 
on  work  has  been  of  vast  benefit  to  us.  Not  only  have  we  secured  its  use  on  the 
work  of  all  trade-union  social  societies,  but  we  have  secured  its  use  upon  the  work 
of  benevolent  and  benefit  societies;  and  upon  political  printing,  and  municipal, 
State,  and  county  printing. 

(J.  Is  it  getting  now  quite  general  in  municipal  printing?— A.  It  is  becoming 
quite  common. 

Q.  Has  there  been  some  contention  as  to  its  legalitv  on  municipal  work? — ^A. 
Yes. 

(^.  What  have  been  the  results  of  any  litigation  on  that? — A.  The  results  of  liti- 
gation have  been  in  many  cases  favorable  to  the  trade  unions.  The  most  impor- 
tant litigation  that  has  oeen  conducted  on  the  line  of  the  union  label  was  in 
Kansas  City,  where  the  union  won  the  label  suit  and  the  employers'  association 
decided  to  fight  it.  They  took  it  into  the  courts,  and  the  unions  won  the  suits  on 
the  grounds  that  the  charter  of  Kansas  City  was  such  that  the  several  boards  had 
the  right  to  purchase  materials  for  the  use  of  the  municipality  under  any  condi- 
tions that  they  saw  fit,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  that  the  contract  must  be 
given  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder;  and  the  argument  that  it  was  discrimi- 
nating or  class  legislation  did  not  apply  to  this  case.  An  investigation  made  by 
the  attorney  of  the  International  Typographical  Union  shows  that  in  at  least  six 
cases  the  attorney  of  the  union  agreed  with  the  attorney  of  the  employers  to  sub- 
mit the  case  to  the  court  upon  the  statement  of  the  facts,  without  ar^ment,  and 
the  unions  were  practically  sold  out  by  their  attorneys.  It  is  a  positive  fact  that 
attorneys  employed  by  trade  unions  to  prosecute  suits  and  defend  them  in  cases 
of  litigation  have  been  subject  to  coercion  on  the  part  of  the  opposition. 


Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Always?— A.  Always;  yes. 


'on  have  won  your  cases,  nevertheless? — A.  The  label  cases  we  have  won 
have  been  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  entire  number  that  have  gone  before 
the  courts  and  have  been  finally  pushed  to  trial.  -By  winning,  I  mean  that  we 
still  use  the  label:  but  in  the  label  cases  submitted  to  the  courts,  where  decisions 
have  been  rendered,  the  opinion  has  been  in  a  majority  of  cases  that  label  legis- 
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lation  is  class  legislation.  The  label  has  been  used  through  public  demand,  or 
has  been  ap;itatea  through  public  demand,  or  its  use  secured  by  that  means,  with 
the  exception  of  where  it  is  used  on  municipal,  county,  or  State  work. 

Q.  You  say  you  won  this  Kansas  City  case?— A.  Yes;  in  the  lower  court.  It  is 
now  on  appeal  to  the  higher  court. 

Q.  It  is  still  in  litigation?— A.  It  is  still  in  litigation,  but  it  will  never  be  tried. 
We  consider  that  it  is  won,  settled.  The  attorney  for  the  employers  has  stopped; 
he  is  going  no  farther.  They  have  attacked  us  in  another  way,  by  locking  out 
union  men  in  the  office.  When  they  locked  out  men  last  week  we  considered  that 
the  label  case  was  stopped. 

Q.  Were  you  sold  out  by  your  attorney  in  that  case? — ^A.  Not  in  that  case.  I 
do  not  want  to  use  the  words  **  sold  out."  That  can  not  be  substantiated.  The 
historv  of  these  cases  i^ows  that  the  attorneys  of  the  union  have  invariably  sub- 
mitted the  statement  of  the  case  without  argument.  On  investigation,  made  by 
the  lawyer  of  the  International  Typographical  Union,  the  conclusion  he  came  to 
was  that  these  lawyers,  from  his  experience  as  a  practitioner  in  Chicago  and  a 
number  of  other  towns,  would  not  have  consented  to  the  submission  of  a  case  of 
that  nature  on  statement  of  fact  unless  some  undue  influence  was  used. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  last  Congress  providing 
for  the  placing  of  the  label  on  all  Gk>vemment  publications  issued  from  the  Gk)v- 
emment  Printing  Office.  Does  your  union  support  that  bill?— A.  Most  certainly 
the  trade  unions  in  the  country  will  support  it.  What  we  are  trying  to  get  at 
indirectly  through  label  legislation  is  an  official  recognition  by  the  State  of  the 
fact  that  the  trade  union  is  a  form  of  organization  that  should  be  fostered  and 
encouraged;  that  the  trade  organizations  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  and  for 
the  benefit  of  everyone;  not  only  the  working  class,  but  for  the  entire  population. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Have  you  not  that  already  in  existing  legislation?— A. 
Not  to  a  sufficient  extent. 

Q.  Are  there  not  laws  which  authorize  the  incorporation  of  trade  unions? — ^A. 
There  are. 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  legal  recognition  of  their  desirability  as  organizations^ — ^A. 
DesirabOity  of  certain  features  of  trade  unions,  perhaps,  as  organizations.     '' 

The  question  was  asked  this  morning  as  to  the  form  of  government  or  the  mode 
of  government  of  the  International  Typographical  Union,  and  I  want  to  inform 
the  copunission  as  to  the  revenues  of  the  union  and  wish  to  insert  this  section  of 
the  constitution  (reading) : 


K 


Article  lX.—BeventLe, 


**  Section  1.  The  revenue  of  the  International  Tyi)ographical  Union  shall  be 
derived  as  follows:  From  charters  for  subordinate  unions,  $5  jper  charter;  from 
necessary  supplies,  at  prices  to  be  fixed  by  law;  and  30  cents  dues  paid  to  the 
international  union  from  subordinate  unions,  payable  monthly,  on  or  before  the 
third  Monday  in  each  month.  Money  so  received  from  subor^nate  unions  shall 
be  receipted  for  by  the  secretarv-treasurer  and  acknowledged  by  publication  in 
the  Typographical  Journal.  All  moneys  disbursed,  whether  for  supporting  strikes 
or  lockouts,  or  for  ordinary  expenses,  i^all  be  also  published  in  the  Tyx>ograplucal 
Journal.  Returns  from  subordinate  unions,  under  seal,  shall  be  made  monthly 
to  the  secretarv-treasurer,  stating  the  number  of  members  and  the  amount  so 
forwarded  to  the  order  of  the  International  Union. 

''  Sec.  2.  The  fiscal  year  of  this  union  shall  commence  on  the  1st  day  of  July 
and  end  on  the  80th  day  of  June  in  each  year. 

'"  Sec.  3.  Every  member  shall  pay  l^e  sum  of  30  cents  per  month  as  dues  to  the 
international  union,  and  all  dues  shall  be  collected  monthly:  Providedy  however. 
That  in  the  case  of  members  holding  certificates  of  membership,  and  so  situated 
as  not  to  require  active  affiliation  with  any  subordinate  union,  the  per  capita  tax 
shall  be  80  cents  per  month,  and  shall  be  collected  by  the  proper  officer  of  the 
union  in  which  said  certificate  is  deposited,  and  the  amount  so  received  shall  be 
forwarded  to  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  International  Tyi)ographical  Union. 

'*Sec.  4.  The  revenues  of  the  international  union  shall  be  apporaoned  to  the 
several  funds  as  follows:  Cne-sixth  to  the  general  fund,  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
this  body;  one-fourth  shall  be  placed  as  a  defense  fund  to  the  credit  of  the  execu- 
tlTe  council;  one-fourth  shall  oe  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  burial  fund,  and  one- 
third  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  endowment  fund  of  the  Childs-I>rexel 
Home  for  Union  Printers  and  Allied  Crafts." 

That  is,  one-fourth  of  our  per  capita  tax  only  is  set  aside  for  agitation  and  defense 
purposes;  almost  three-founihs  for  the  benevolent  features  of  the  organization. 

JJ.  ^By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Have  you  now  organizers  in  the  field? — ^A.  We  have 
organizers  in  the  field  at  the  present  time. 
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Q.  How  many  have  you?— A.  We  have  16  organizerB. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  what  year  this  system  was  adopted  b^  the  international?— 
A.  The  system  of  organizers,  I  believe,  was  adopted  at  the  time  the  international 
was  formed;  not  the  present  system,  but  a  system  of  organizers.  We  have  14 
organizing  districts  in  the  United  States  and  2  in  Canada.  We  have  1  local  on 
the  island  of  Jamaica,  and  a  local  at  Honolulu  and  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

Q.  Was  your  union  the  first  union  to  establish  the  organizing  features? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Are  the  West  Indies  included  in  your  jurisdiction?— A. 
Yes;  we  have  union  printers  in  Havana  and  Porto  Rico. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  wide  is  the  jurisdiction  on  this  hemisphere  of 
the  international? — A.  The  entire  Western  Hemisphere. 

Q.  You  have  nothing  in  Mexico? — A.  We  have  no  organization  in  Mexico.  We 
have  had  an  organizer  visit  Mexico.  The  conditions  in  Mexico  are  not  such  that 
we  can  organize  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Is  there  any  trade  unionism  of  any  kind  in  Mexico?— A. 
Not  to  any  extent.  There  are  org[anizations  of  printers,  but  not  on  the  trade- 
union  lines  that  we  have  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  Are  there  other  organizations  of  labor  in  Mexico? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of; 
not  trade-union  organizations,  except  that  the  railroad  engineera  may  have  mem- 
bers there.  Of  course,  we  have  members  at  the  present  time  in  Mexico,  in.  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  in  every  island  of  the  west  Indies,  but  we  have  not 
sufficient  members  to  form  a  local  except  in  Honolulu  and  Jamaica. 

One  other  matter  I  want  to  bring  before  the  commission  is  the  fact  that  the 
only  national  legislation  the  International  Typographical  Union  is  interested  in 
at  the  present  time,  or  the  national  legislation  tnat  it  is  most  interested  in — of 
course,  we  are  interested  in  the  general  labor  laws  that  come  before  Congress — is 
governmental  ownership  of  the  telegraph.  We  have  been  agitating  govern- 
mental ownership  of  the  telegraph  for  a  number  of  years,  and  have  had  a  stending 
committee  on  that  subject  for  the  past  6  years. 

Q.  Do  you  advocate  governmental  ownership  of  the  telegraph  on  the  grounds 
that  it  will  be  beneficial  to  your  particular  trade? — A.  We  advocate  it  on  the 
ground  that  it  will  be  beneficial  to  our  particular  trade  and  beneficial  to  all  citi- 
zens of  the  country  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  In  what  ways  do  you  estimate  it  likely  to  benefit  your  own  particular  trade? — 
A.  In  the  way  that  it  will  prevent  combinations  known  as  news  bureaus  or  com- 
binations for  the  supply  of  news  to  the  newspapers,  with  privileges  gn*anted  by 
the  telegraph  companies  which  make  them  positively  trusts  and  restrictive 
organizations. 

Q.  Has  your  trade  felt  that  influence? — A.  Our  trade  feels  that  influence  to  this 
extent,  that  many  newspapers  employing  printers  have  been  unsuccessftd  publi- 
cations, and  to-oay  are  unsuccessful  puolications,  which,  we  feel,  if  permitted 
to  obtain  news,  as  they  undoubtedly  would  be  if  the  Government  owned  the  tele- 
graph system,  would  become  prosperous  establishments,  and  Government  owner- 
sMp  would  foster  and  encourage  tne  establishment  of  more  newspapers. 

Q.  You  regard  the  Associated  Press  as  a  trust? — A.  We  regard  the  Associated 
Press  not  as  a  trust  on  the  line  that  is  commonly  considered  by  the  public  as  a 
trust,  but  we  regard  it  as  an  organization  that  restricts  and  controls  the  news- 
gathering  facilities. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  As  a  monopoly? — A.  As  a  monopoly  to  a  certain 
extent. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  North.)  Do  you  regard  it  as  more  of  a  monopoly  than  the  tyi)o- 
graphical  union? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  not  the  typographical  union  aim  at  monopoly  on  the  labor  side? — A. 
The  members  of  the  typographical  union  will  work  for  anyone  who  pays  the 
wages  of  the  typographical  union.  Tlie  Associated  Press  will  not  furnish  news 
to  anyone  who  pays  tne  prices  of  the  Associated  Press.  They  will  only  furnish 
news  to  a  certain  number  ofpeople  in  a  certain  locality. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Those  who  own  the  franchise,  you  mean? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  ?By  Mr.  North.)  That  is  the  difference  between  the  two  monopolies.  Does 
it  make  either  of  them  any  the  less  a  monopoly? — A.  No.  The  tyx)ographical 
union  is  an  open  organization;  the  only  qualification  for  membership  is  an 
ax^prenticeship  at  the  printers'  trade:  ^^ou  must  be  a  printer.  It  is  an  open  organ-, 
ization,  not  exclusive  or  restrictive  in  any  way.  Any  citizen  who  is  a  printer 
may  join  the  typographical  union. 

Q.  Do  you  not  seek  to  put  the  printing  of  all  newspapers  into  the  hands  of  the 
umons?— A.  No. 

Q.  Is  that  your  aim? — A.  We  seek  first  to  establish  a  scale  of  wages,  to  place 
all  newspapers  on  the  same  level  so  far  as  wage  scales  are  concerned;  and»  sec- 
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ondly,  to  secure  for  our  membership  employment  by  newspapers  or  publishers 
and  contracting  printers. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  same  idea  suggested  by  my  question? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabqxthab.)  Do  you  know  what  the  worth  of  a  franchise  in  the 
Associated  Press  is  in  the  city  of  Chicago  or  the  city  of  New  York? — ^A.  I  do  not 
know  what  it  is  in  the  city  of  Chicago  or  New  York.  It  was  reported  that  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  New  York  Joumsd  paid  as  much  as  $125,000  for  the  Associated 
PYess  franchise,  but  no  one  knows  how  much  more  thim  that  he  paid,  or  how 
much  less.    Those  are  the  reported  figures. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Can  a  newspaper  be  started  in  New  York  City,  Phila- 
delphia, New  York,  or  Chicago,  or  any  of  the  principal  cities  without  a  fran- 
chise?— A.  A  newspax)er  can  be  started,  but  it  is  doubuul  as  to  whether  it  would 
be  successful  without  a  franchise. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  They  can  not  get  the  news?— A.  If  you  desire 
to  start  a  newspaper  to-day  in  the  city  of  Washington,  and  wish  the  news  service 
of  the  Associated  Fress,  as  to  whether  you  would  secure  that  news  service  or  not 
-would  depend  not  entirely  upon  your  miances,  as  to  whether  you  can  pay  $1  or 
$1,000,000,  but  it  will  dex)end  to  an  extent  upon  your  political  standing  and 
position.  • 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Will  it  not  dex)end  largely  upon  other  newspax)ers  in 
the  city? — A.  With  the  consent  of  the  newspapers  you  may  secure  a  franchise, 
but  you  can  not  secure  the  consent  of  other  newspapers  without  a  remarkable 
influence — social  and  political. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  May  be  i)er8onal?— A.  May  be  personal  influence.  It 
requires  not  only  money  but  influence  of  some  nature;  it  may  be  social,  personal, 
or  Dolitical. 

Q.  Is  the  New  York  Sun  a  member  of  the  Associated  Press?— A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Take  the  city  of  Washington;  there  are  two  Associated 
Press  franchises  here — one  held  by  an  evening  x>ap6r  and  one  held  by  a  morning 
•ps^pefT,  Would  a  paper  to  start  and  get  the  Associated  Press  news  have  to  get  the 
common  consent  of  those  that  held  Associated  Press  franchises  here? — A.  That  is 
true. 

Q.  If  one  of  them  objected  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  the  newspaper  get- 
ting the  news  service? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  That  prevails  in  all  the  cities  of  the  country?— A.  As  I 
understand  it.  I  have  no  copies  of  the  rules  of  the  Associated  Press,  nor  any  of 
the  minute  of  their  meetings. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Did  the  Associated  Press  go  to  pieces  some  years  ago? — 
A.  No;  it  was  supposed  that  the  Associated  Press  went  to  pieces,  but  it  merely 
changed;  took  on  a  new  phase. 

Q.  Joined  with  the  so-called  United  Press?— A.  Yes;  the  United  Press  was  sup- 
ix>8ed  to  have  gone  to  pieces  at  that  time.  The  Associated  Press  has  never  been 
supposed  to  have  gone  to  pieces  that  I  know  of;  it  has  been  too  powerful  for  that.  . 

Q.  (By  Mr.FARQUHAR.)  Did  they  not  make  a  kind  of  Eastern  service,  and  a 
Western  service  at  onetime? — A.  They  established  at  times  features  of  that  kind, 
but  the  ultimate  object  is  closer  control. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  typographical  union  is 
opposed  to  the  Associated  Press? — A.  The  typographical  union  is  not  opposed  to 
^e  Associated  Press  as  an  associated  press.  We  have  not  declared  any  opx>osition 
to  the  Associated  Press  any  more  than  we  have  declared  any  opx>osition  to  the 
Standard  Oil  Trust  or  any  other  combination  or  trust.  We  are  in  favor  of  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  the  telegraph  because  we  believe  that  it  would  give  the 
newspai)ers  better  facilities  for  securing  telegraphic  information. 

Q.  Is  that  the  result  of  Government  ownership  of  the  telegraph  in  England? — 
A.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  the  result,  to  any  great  extent,  in  England. 

Q.  Does  greater  facilities  for  obtaining  news  inhere  in  the  English  newspaper, 
because  the  Government  controls  the  telegraph? — ^A.  No.  The  English  newspaper 
is  not  a  better  newspaper  than  the  American  newspaper. 

Q.  Has  it  not  better  facilities  over  the  collection  of  news? — ^A.  I  do  not  believe 
it  has  to  any  great  extent,  but  every  newspaper  in  England  has  the  opportunity 
and  can  send  dispatches  at  the  same  rate. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  newspaper  rate  is  now? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is 
compared  with  England.  It  is  some  time  since  I  investigated  that  subject,  but  it 
was  my  impression  that  the  rate  in  England  was  one-third  or  one-half  less  than 
they  have  in  this  country  for  newspaper  rates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillifs.)  Do  you  know  what  the  newspaper  rates  are  in  this 
country?— A.  Not  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  The  end  you  have  in  view  in  this  regard  is  that  the 
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rate  be  reduced  and  the  news  be  accessible  to  all  j)aper8,  that  more  of  yonr  men 
can  find  employment? — A.  That  is  the  object;  to  mcrease  the  new8pai)er  business 
instead  of  decreasing  it;  to  create  greater  competition  instead  of  less  competition. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.  )  Do  you  not  think  the  newspaper  business  is  now  overdone 
in  tnis  country? — ^A.  No;  there  are  towns  in  this  country  where  the  ne  wspai)er  busi- 
ness is  overdone;  but,  as  a  general  proposition,  I  do  not  believe  it  is.  At  one  time 
the  newspaper  business  was  overdone  in  New  York*  City,  but  the  circulation  of 
the  newspapers  in  the  New  York  news  field  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation than  in  any  news  field  in  any  section  of  the  world.  The  newspaper  field 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Chicago  is  as  good  if  not  better  than  the  New  York 
newspaper  field,  yet  the  newspaper  field  of  which  the  city  of  Chicago  is  the  center 
is  not  half  worked.  The  newspaper  field,  owing  to  the  great  competition  in  New 
York  City,  is  thoroughly  worked,  and  there  are  more  newspap^rs  read  in  propor- 
tion to  the  population  in  that  district  than  in  any  other  district  on  the  face  oi  the 
earth. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  say  that  for  the  last  6  years  you  have  had  a  leg- 
islative committee  in  Washington  looking  after  the  interests  of  your  craft,  in 
respect  to  the  governmental  ownership  of  telegraph?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  have  been  the  reports  from  that  committee— have  they  been  heard  by 
Congress,  and  their  reports  printed?— A.  They  have,  and  our  conmiittee  on  gov- 
ernmental ownership  of  telegraph  reported  at  the  last  session  of  the  Intemational 
Typographical  Union  in  part  as  follows  (pp.  72, 73, 74, 75,  and  76,  of  Report  of  Pro- 
ceedings of  Intemationsd  Tyiwgraphicai  tTnion,  October  13  to  20, 1896)  freading] : 

'*At  ihe  date  of  our  last  report  (Au^pist,  1896) ,  presented  to  the  Colorado  Springs 
convention,  we  were  hopeful  of  secunng  favorable  action  from  the  committees  of 
both  houses  of  Congress.  During  the  month  of  May  we  have  been  accorded  hear- 
ings before  the  committees  on  the  Post-Office  and  Post  Roads  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Sehate.  The  near  ax^proach  of  the  Presidential  election,  and 
the  consequent  desire  of  Senators  and  Congressmen  to  bring  the  session  to  an  early 
close,  operated  to  prevent  consideration  by  the  respective  committees,  after  the 
arguments  had  been  submitted.  We  were  assured,  however,  that  reports  would 
be  forthcoming  early  in  the  next  session,  and  Mr.  Bromwell,  of  Ohio,  chairman 
of  the  House  suoconunittee  having  charge  of  the  subject-matter,  promised  that  he 
would  make  a  study  of  the  question  during  the  recess,  and  would  be  in  position  to 

f  resent  a  report  to  the  full  committee  soon  after  Congress  reconvened  in  December, 
'rom  numerous  conferences  with  Mr.  Bromwell  we  felt  confident  that  if  he  did 
not  actually  favor  the  measure  he  would,  at  least,  treat  it  fairlv. 

'*  The  membership  of  the  Senate  committee  had  been  carefully  canvassed,  and 
it  was  manifest  that  as  then  constituted  a  majority  was  not  averse  to  the  gen- 
eral principle  of  a  postal  telegraph.  We  therefore  determined  to  concentrate  our 
efforts  at  the  ensuing  short  session  on  the  House  committee.  Daring  the  hear- 
ings before  the  latter  committee  intimations  were  made  by  some  of  the  advocates 
of  postal  telegraphy  that  it  might  yet  become  necessary  to  make  the  question  a 
pohtical  one,  and  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  in  suppoi-ting  this  measure 
the  Intemational  Typographical  Union  had  behind  it  not  only  the  organized  labor 
of  the  country,  represented  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Knights 
of  Labor,  but  also  the  business  interests,  represented  by  the  boards  of  trade  and 
chambers  of  commerce,  besides  millions  of  citizens  of  every  occupation.  Several 
members  of  the  House  committee  protested  against  such  action  bein^  taken, 
declaring  that  the  question  was  one  of  economics — that  is  to  say,  the  point  to  be 
decided  was  whether  the  Government  could  conduct  a  telegi-aphlc  system  in  con- 
nection with  the  postal  service  more  efficiently  and  cheaply  than  a  private  cor- 
poration— and  promising  that  it  should  receive  from  them  fair  consideration  on 
its  merits.  Influenced  by  the  aforesaid  protestations  and  promises  your  commit- 
tee refrained  from  making  any  recommendation  on  this  phase  of  the  subject. 

**  Early  in  December,  1896,  an  effort  was  made  to  reorganize  from  the  meml^er- 
ship  of  the  Columbia  Typographical  Union  the  State  auxiliary  committees,  some 
of  the  members  of  whicn  had  rendered  effective  service  in  the  preceding  Congress. 
We  regret  to  sav,  however,  that  in  this  respect  we  met  with  indifferent  success. 
Other  matters,  both  local  and  general  in  character,  absorbed  the  attention  *of 
members^  not  the  least  impoi*tant  of  which  was  the  approaching  change  in  the 
National  Administration,  so  that  after  two  or  three  slimly-attended  meetings  had 
been  held  further  work  on  this  line  was  reluctantly  abandoned. 

**  Some  time  after  the  holiday  recess  (in  January,  1897) ,  your  committee  called, 
by  appointment,  on  Mr.  Bromwell  at  his  residence.  The  interview  that  ensued 
was  considerable  of  a  revelation.  Mr.  Bromwell  declared  himself  un^terably 
opposed  to  all  such  measures  of  a  *  semisocialistic  character; '  gave  it  as  his  opin- 
ion that  *  one  result  of  the  late  election  would  cause  the  party  soon  coming  into 
power  to  set  its  face  like  flint  against  all  proposed  legislation  of  that  nature;"  that 
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there  were  no  fundB  available  for  the  purchase  of  the  old  or  the  construction  of  a 
new  telegraphic  system;  that  he  had  not  prepared  a  report,  and  that  if  required 
by  his  committee  to  do  so  it  wonld  be  unfavorable.  For  these  and  other  reasons 
he  advised  ns  not  to  press  the  snbject  at  that  time.  Mr.  Bromwell  stated,  how- 
ever, that  he  might  support  a  measure  for  a  limited  postal  telegraph,  on  the  line 
prox)08ed  Dy  Postmaster-G^eneral  Wanamaker  in  1890,  and  that  a  scheme  of  that 
sort  might  meet  with  some  favor  in  the  House,  but  that  the  idea  of  governmental 
ownership)  and  operation  would  not  be  entertained  for  a  moment.  This  change 
in  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Bromwell  was  a  great  disappointment  to  your  committee, 
as  we  not  only  depended  on  his  promise  to  make  a  report  to  the  full  committee, 
but  also  thought  we  had  good  reasons  for  believing  that  his  action  would  be 
favorable. 

* 'After  this  setback,  and  with  less  than  two  months  remaining,  we  deemed  it 
useless  to  continue  the  struggle  before  the  House  committee.  To  do  otherwise 
would  have  been  simply  a  waste  of  time  and  energy.  On  the  Senate  side  we  fared 
no  better.  The  closing  session  of  Congress  prior  to  the  advent  of  a  new  administra- 
tion is  usually  an  exceedingly  busy  one  with  the  Senate  Post-Office  committee. 
Matters  of  routine  occupying  all  the  time,  no  attention  was  given  to  new  legislation, 
and  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress  expired  on  the  4th  of  March  with  the  bills  for  the 
establishment  of  a  postal  telegraph  hung  up  with  the  committees  of  the  Houses. 

**  In  response  to  the  call  of  ftesident  McKinley,  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress  assem- 
bled in  extraordinary  session  on  March  15. 1897.  There  was  no  delay  in  starting 
the  movement  for  postal  telegraphy.  On  the  16th,  Senator  James  H.  Kyle,  of 
South  Dakota,  introduced  ab£u  *  to  provide  for  a  GhDvemmental  telegraph  system' 
(S.  111).  On  the  19th,  Senator  Marion  Butler,  of  North  Carolina,  reintroduced 
his  bill  of  the  preceding  Congress  (S.  972)  *  to  establish  apostal  telegraph  and  tele- 

ghone  system,  and  to  enlarge  the  postal  facilities  of  tne  people  of  the  United 
tates.*  On  the  18th,  Representative  .McGuire,  of  California,  reintroduced  in  the 
House  his  bill  of  the  two  preceding  Congresses  ^H.  R.  392) , '  to  establish  a  postal 
telegraph  system,  and  to  enlarge  tne  postal  facilities  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.^ 

"  Outside  of  the  tariff  bill,  there  was  ver^  little  legislation  accomplished  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  the  extra  session,  and  the  full  list  of  committees  was 
not  announced  until  it  came  to  an  end.  Congressman  McGuire's  bill  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Post-Offices  and  Post-Koads  and  ordered  to  be  printed;  but 
as  no  such  committee  was  then  in  existence,  the  bill  remained  in  susx)ense  until 
the  beginning  of  the  regular  session  the  following  December. 

'*  The  Senate  and  its  committees  being  continuous  bodies,  it  was  hoped  that 
some  progress  mi^ht  be  made  before  that  branch  of  Congress,  but  the  excessive 
amount  of  executive  business,  confirmations  to  office,  etc. ,  incident  to  the  installa- 
tion of  a  new  administration,  occupied  all  the  time  of  the  committee.  We  have 
been  informed  that  Senator  Butler  made  several  fruitless  attempts  to  secure  con- 
sideration of  his  bill  and  to  grant  hearings  to  xiersons  desiring  to  speak  in  its 
favor.  During  the  latter  part  of  April  and  the  first  2  weeks  in  May  a  mem- 
ber of  your  committee  was  m  almost  daily  attendance  at  the  Capitol,  interview- 
ing Senators  and  urging  consideration  of  the  bills  of  Senators  Butler  and  Kyle, 
and  pleading  for  an  opportunity  for  friends  of  the  measures  to  be  heard  in  their 
support.  Nothing  came  of  these  efforts,  however,  and  the  session  came  to  an 
end  with  the  postal  telegraph  bills  among  the  unfinished  business  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

*'  When  Congress  met  in  December  in  repilar  session,  Chairman  Loud,  of  the 
House  committee,  named  Representatives  Ketcham  and  Foote,  both  of  New  York, 
and  Griggs,  of  Georgia,  as  the  subcommittee  on  postal  telegraph,  and  to  these 
gentlemen  H.  R.  392  was  referred.  Early  in  January  last  jovlt  committee  decided 
to  detail  one  of  its  members  for  service  at  the  Capitol  for  a  hmited  period,  and  asked 
and  obtained  the  approval  of  the  executive  council  to  this  course.  In  accordance 
with  this  resolution,  Mr.  Bell,  of  our  committee,  was  in  daily  attendance  at  the 
Capitol  for  the  2  weeks  following  January  10.  Application  was  made  to  Chair- 
man Loud  for  a  hearing  before  the  full  House  committee.  To  this  Mr.  Loud 
demurred,  saying  the  subject  was  in  the  possession  of  the  subcommittee  and  it 
would  not  be  courteous  to  take  it  away  from  them,  except  at  the  gentlemen's  own 
request.  Arrangements  were  therefore  made  for  a  hearing  before  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  a  date  was  set  for  the  opening;  but  the  absence  from  the  city  of  one 
member  and  the  forgetfulness  of  another  prevented  a  meeting.  A  number  of 
subsequent  dates  were  named,  but  still  it  seemed  to  be  impossible  to  get  together 
a  quorum  of  3  members.  The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  was  generally  on 
hand,  but  in  each  instance  his  colleagues  failed  to  appear.  After  many  of  these 
rei>eated  disappointments,  Mr.  Ketchum,  representmg  the  House  committee, 
agreed,  on  Msox^h  16,  to  accept  written  statements  in  lieu  of  oral  arguments,  and 
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that  when  the  pax)er8  were  all  in  he  shonld  ask  authority  from  the  full  committee 
to  have  them  printed  as  a  pnblic  document.  Under  the  circumstances,  this  was 
the  best  arrangement  that  could  be  made,  and  it  Was  accepted  as  satisfactory  by 
Congressman  McGuire  and  the  representative  of  your  committee.  Correspond- 
ence was  immediately  entered  into  with  leading  advocates  of  postal  telegrapny  in 
various  sections  of  the  country  and  requests  made  for  contributions.  Responses 
were  received  from  two — Justice  Walter  Clark,  of  the  supreme  court  of  North 
Carolina,  and  Mr.  P.  B.  Delany,  the  electrical  expert  and  inventor  of  South 
Orange.  N.  J.  Representative  McGuire  prepared  a  statement,  besides  making  a 
synopsis  of  the  testimony  of  the  late  Gardmer  G.  Hubbard,  submitted  in  the 
Fifty-third  Congress.  Statements  were  also  prepared  by  8  members  of  your 
committee — Messrs.  Randall,  Bell,  and  Roberts.  Notification  having  been  sent 
to  Chairman  Ketchum  that  the  ^ax)ers  were  ready,  June  15  was  appomted  as  the 
date  for  their  presentation.  Being  ill  that  day,  Mr.  Ketchum  did  not  apx)ear  at 
the  Capitol,  and  therefore  the  statements  were  all  turned  over  to  Mr.  McGuire, 
that  gentleman  undertaking  to  complete  the  work  at  the  first  opportune  moment. 
The  f6th  also  passed  without  a  meeting  of  the  subcommittee,  and  on  the  evening 
of  that  date  a  communication  was  addressed  to  Hon.  James  G.  McGuire,  request- 
ing to  be  informed  as  to  whether  any  further  personal  attendance  of  a  member  of 
this  committee  woald  be  necessary.  To  this  communication  the  following  reply 
was  received: 

***  House  op  Representatives, 

"  *  Washifigton, D.  C.June  18, 1898, 
"*S.  H.  Bell,  Esq., 

'*'4S0M Street,  NW,,  Washington,  D.  C. 

' ' '  Dear  Sir  :  Your  letter  of  June  16  came  duly  to  hand.  It  will  not  be  necessary 
for  you  to  take  any  further  action  on  the  postal  telegraph  hearing  unless  I  shall 
advise  you  further.  The  subcommittee  will  have  a  meeting  at  the  earliest  con- 
venience of  its  members,  and  as  all  are  not  only  willing,  but  anxious,  to  carry  out 
the  arrangement  about  x>rinting  the  hearings  as  a  public  document,  I  am  sure  it 
will  be  done  without  hesitation. 
"  *  Very  truly,  yours, 

"*  James  G.  McGuire.' 

*<  Relying  on  the  assurance  contained  in  the  foregoing,  no  further  steps  were 
taken.  Congress  adjourned  on  the  8th  instant,  but  up  to  the  date  of  this  writing 
(July  VS)  we  have  not  been  informed  as  to  whether  the  statements  have  been 

Srinted  as  a  public  document,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  see  either  Judge 
IcGuire  or  any  member  of  the  House  committee.  Of  course,  if  the  matter  has 
not  been  printed,  through  inability  of  the  subcommittee  to  eain  the  consent  of 
their  colleagues,  the  question  remains  open,  and  the  struggle  may  be  renewed 
when  Congress  meets  again  in  December.  To  guard  against  x)ossibie  miscarriage 
of  the  agreement  heretofore  mentioned,  duplicate  copies  of  the  statements  were 
made,  and  they  were  forwarded  to  headquarters,  with  a  request  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  ensuing  issues  of  the  Typographical  Journal.  This  much,  at  least, 
we  believe  to  be  due  to  our  membership  and  the  allied  crafts. 

*' Beginning  with  the  Fifty-third  Congi-ess  we  have  now  been  engaged  in  this 
work  three  successive  Congresses.  The  results  accomplished  are  hardly  com- 
mensurate with  the  efforts  put  forth.  The  expense  thus  far,  while  considerable 
in  the  aggregate,  is  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  amount  spent  at  nearly 
every  session  of  Congress  by  other  labor  organizations.  It  has  been  our  aim 
throughout  to  confine  the  cost  of  the  work  to  the  lowest  possible  figure.  At  the 
outset,  in  the  Fifty-third  Congress,  an  elaborate  campaign  was  mapped  out,  and 
as  a  result  thereof  petitions  and  resolutions  from  practically  every  labor  organi- 
zation in  the  country  poured  in  upon  the  National  Legislature,  and  these  were 
reinforced  by  thousands  of  signatures  from  all  classes  of  citizens.  In  each  Con- 
gress a  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  postal  telegraphy  has  prevailed  among  the 
membership  of  both  Houses,  but  the  committees  have  been  adverse.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  which  body  the  Speaker 
names  the  committees.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  belief  that  every  occupant  of 
the  chair  for  more  than  20  years  past  has  been  opposed  to  the  annexation  of  the 
telegraph  to  the  postal  system,  and  as  the  subject  nas  loomed  up  in  nearly  every 
Congress  during  that  time  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  in  selecting  the  member- 
ship of  the  post-office  committee  due  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  predilections 
regarding  postal  telegraphy  of  a  majority  of  the  men  composing  the  same.  It  is 
unquestionably  true  that  this  committee  has  been  organized  in  the  last  ten  Con- 
gresses to  defeat  postal  telegraphy. 
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**  The  war  with  Spain  may  demonstrate  the  necessity  as  well  as  the  economy 
of  governmental  ownership  of  telegraph  lines.  .Long  before  the  be^^inning  of  the 
hostilities  the  Government  had  assnmed  actual  control  by  establishing  a  rigid 
censorship  over  all  messages  filed  for  transmission.  Numbers  of  new  lines  have 
been  constructed  to  connect  the  fortifications  of  our  seaport  cities,  and  when  the 
time  comes  for  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  various  items  of  war  expenditures  it 
will  doubtless  be  found  that  the  telegraph  charges  foot  up  no  inconsiderable  sum. 

**  The  war-revenue  bill  passed  at  the  recent  session  of  Congress  provided  that  a 
1  -cent  stamp  should  be  placed  on  all  telegraphic  messages.  It  was  unquestionably 
the  intention  that  the  com^nies  and  not  their  customers  should  pay  this  tax;  but 
the  instant  the  law  went  into  effect  the  telegraph  monox>olist8  insisted  on  their 
patrons  assuming  this  burden.  General  dissatisfaction  exists  over  this  decision, 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  courts  will  be  called  niK>n  to  determine  the 
intent  of  Congress.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  carries  a  verv  extensive  free  list.  Among  other  officials  all  Senators 
and  Representatives  who  are  willing  to  accept  them  are  furnished  with  franks  of 
the  comx)any ,  to  be  used  on  *  social '  messages.  It  is  alleged  that  the  line  between 
'  social'  and  business  or  political  messages  is  not  very  sharply  drawn,  so  that 
practically  the  recipient  of  these  favors  has  a  free  telegraphic  service  during  his 
term  of  office.  When  he  vacates  the  office  the  favors  cease.  It  is  unconceivable, 
of  course,  that  the  acceptance  and  possession  of  these  privileges  have  any  material 
effect  in  infiuencing  the  conduct  of  the  great  majority  of  the  officials  to  whom 
they  are  granted.  It  is  our  belief,  however,  that  if  these  favors  were  witiidrawn, 
or  their  acceptance  made  illegal,  many  who  are  now  indifferent  to  the  question  of 
postal  telegraphy  would  become  ardent  advocates  of  the  measure.  "With  a  tele- 
graph branch  added  to  the  postal  service,  the  franking  privilege  now  enjoyed  by 
Senators  and  Congn*e8smen  could  very  properly  be  extended  to  cover  the  former, 
so  that  our  national  legislators  could  as  freely  use  the  telegraph  as  they  now  use 
the  mails  for  all  legitimate  official  business.  In  the  meantime  it  will  be  interesting 
to  know  who  is  going  to  pay  the  tax  on  this  class  of  free  messages.  It  may  be 
that  no  account  will  be  kept  of  these  transactions,  and  the  Government  therebv 
deprived — *  defrauded*  may  be  a   more   appropriate   tenn^f   just   so  much 

revenue." 

*  *  *  *  *  *  « 

**  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  effort  to  secure  a  restoration  of  the 
tele^aph  to  the  postal  service  of  this  country  has  been  continuous  and  x)ersistent. 
During  the  past  5  years  our  organization  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  movement 
and  has  kept  it  alive.  More  people  understand  and  favor  this  measure  than  any 
other  reform  which  has  been  pressed  and  is  still  pressing  for  legislative  action. 
We  should  not  falter  now.  No  backward  steps  should  oe  taken.  Despite  the 
failures  of  the  past,  success  must  eventually  come.  The  people  of  this  country 
will  never  rest  content  until  they  have  as  perfect  and  as  cheap  a  postal  system  as 
human  wisdom  can  devise,  and  this  they  can  not  have  until  all  the  best,  most 
rapid,  and  economical  agencies  for  the  transmission  of  communications  be  adopted 
and  put  into  operation  under  governmental  control.  No  class  will  reap  more  of 
the  benefits  certain  to  follow  the  inauguration  of  such  a  system  than  those 
enga^sd  in  the  production  of  books  and  newspapers,  and  it  is  our  belief  that  our 
organization  and  our  allied  craftsmen  will  be  the  chief  beneficiaries.  Through 
our  advocacv  of  this  reform  we  have  gained  the  respect  and  good  will  of  all 
classes  of  independent  progressive  citizens.  Scores  of  letters  in  the  x>ossession  of 
your  committee  amply  attest  the  truth  of  this  statement.  Having  engaged  in  the 
fight,  it  is  our  duty  to  remain  in  it  to  the  finish.  Should  we  now  aomcate  our 
present  position  of  honorable  leadership,  other  organizations  or  individuals  will 
assuredly  take  up  the  work  when  we  lay  it  down,  and  to  them  will  be  all  the  glory 
and  cremt  when  the  victory  is  achieved. 

'"  We  recommend  that  our  delegates  to  the  next  convention  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  be  instructed  to  rec^uest  of  that  body  that  postal  telegraphy  be 
made  a  preferred  measure;  that  the  legislative  committee  be  mrected  to  cooperate 
with  the  International  Typc^aphical  iJnion  committee  in  pushing  the  work  among 
the  membership  and  the  committees  of  both  houses  of  Congress,  and  that  aU 
organizations  represented  in  the  Federation  be  requested  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  toward  putting  into  practical  effect  the  resolutions  of  1893,  which  have 
since  been  annually  readopted." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  That  argument  covered  the  telephone?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  they  taken  any  testimony  in  regard  to  the  Asso- 
ciated Ftess  monopoly;  and  if  so,  have  you  anv  record  of  it? — A.  I  do  not  believe 
they  have.    There  was  a  report  made  before  tne  Fifty-second  Congress. 

e5UL ^19 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Was  the  testimony  of  this  ever  printed  in  a  Congressional 
document? — ^A.  I  believe  it  was.  There  was  a  hearing;  although  this  Congres- 
sional committee  evidently  threw  us  down,  did  not  even  hear  us,  and  jollied  us 
along  during  the  entire  session,  there  had  been  a  hearing  previous  to  that  at  which 
these  experts  appeared. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Katchford.)  Has  your  association  taken  action  at  any  time  in 
reference  to  the  public  ownership  of  any  other  monopoly,  like  waterworks,  rail- 
ways, or  street-car  systems;  or  has  that  been  the  extent  of  ^our  action  in  that 
regard? — ^A.  I  am  sure  it  has  not  been  the  extent  of  our  action  in  that  regard;  but, 
answering  your  question,  I  will  say  that  at  the  Colorado  Springs  convention  there 
was  a  resolution  adopted  pretty  positively  favorine  the  Government  ownership 
and  control  of  public  utilities.  I  am  positive  that  the  sentiment  of  the  members 
of  our  organization  is  to-day  in  favor,  almost  unanimously,  of  Gk)vemment  own- 
ership of  ways  and  means  of  transportation  and  public  utilities. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Has  your  organization  had  much  experience  with  the 
so-called  injunction  against  organized  labor? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  state  any  one  or  more  cases,  and  give  us  the  results?— A.  The  results 
of  mjunction  cases  have  been,  as  we  consider  them,  entirely  against  the  union, 
with  two  exceptions.  That  is,  the  injunctions,  on  being  earned  to  higher  courts, 
have  been  declared  permanent.  We  are  enjoined  in  the  city  of  Buffalo  and  in  the 
city  of  Rochester.  The  injunction  in  the  city  of  Buffalo  is  an  injunction  in  favor 
of  the  Buffalo  Express,  restricting  the  typographical  union  from  interfering, 
boycotting,  speaking  or  discussing  with  each  other  or  with  any  citizens,  any 
question  directly  or  by  reference  affecting  the  Express,  its  patrons,  customers, 
and  business. 

Q.  What  court  was  that  injunction  heard  before? — ^A.  The  injunction  was 
heard  before  the  supreme  court  of  Erie  circuit,  Justice  Spring. 

Q.  Was  that  injunction  granted  by  Justice  Spring? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  what  action  has  the  local  union  taken  on  that? — ^A.  Has  appealed  to 
the  higher  court. 

Q.  The  injunction  is  still  over  the  union? — ^A.  Still  binding  upon  the  union. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Has  your  union  or  its  representative  been  heard  in 
that  case? — ^A.  Our  attorney  has  been  heard  in  presentation  of  the  union's  state- 
ment of  the  case,  but  the  evidence  has  been  entirely  by  brief. 

Q.  Have  the  officers  and  members  who  were  enjoined  been  heard,  or  will  they 
be  heard? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Ot JEN.)  You  have  appealed  the  case  to  the  appellate 
court? — A.  Yes;  supreme  court  of  Erie  County  first,  and  then  to  the  appellate 
court.  The  members  of  the  tyiwgraphical  union  are  complying  with  the  injunc- 
tion, but  the  effect  of  the  injunction  has  been  to  advertise  to  a  ^preater  extent 
among  orfiranized  labor  that  there  is  a  boycott.  The  trouble  with  injunctions  is 
the  fear  of  this  mysterious  enjoining  power,  and  the  fear  among  the  members  of 
the  union  that  they  will  be  imprisoned  without  trial.  There  is  a  feeling  among 
the  membership  of  organized  labor  that  in  the  face  of  injunction  proceedings 
they  are  absolutely  helpless.  The  whole  question  of  guilt  or  innocence  rests 
entirely  with  one  man,  tne  judge,  there  being  no  trial  by  jury.  The  members  of 
labor  organizations,  our  membership,  are  in  fear  of  injunction  proceedings,  and 
in  the  face  of  the  injunction  it  requires  gre&t  encouragement  on  the  part  of  the 
international  unions,  and  other  laoor  organizations,  to  get  the  men  interested  to 
continue  or  keep  interested  in  their  fights.  They  see  before  them  that  spector  of 
the  prison  cell  without  trial  by  jury — something  that  is  fearful.  The  intimida- 
tion of  the  court  is  great  and  far-reaching. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  these  injunction  proceedings  against  your  union 
had  the  effect  of  lessening  the  respect  of  the  workmen  for  the  courts? — ^A.  They 
have  to  a  Rreat  extent;  yes, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  say  as  an  organized  labor  leader  and  head  of 
your  organization  that  this  is  really  the  reason  for  the  opinion  among  organized 
labor  in  this  country  of  the  unfairness  of  courts  toward  labor? — ^A.  The  injunc- 
tion has  been  the  cause,  and  the  issuing  of  what  organized  labor  terms  blanket 
injunctions,  has  been  another  cause  for  the  sentiment  against  courts  among 
trades  organizations.  It  has  not  been  for  any  other  reason.  1  have  been,  as  pres- 
ident of  a  trade  union,  interested  in  half  a  dozen  cases  of  the  arrest  of  strike 
pickets  brought  before  the  police  courts,  and  in  every  instance  the  men  arrested 
and  the  officials  of  the  union  came  face  to  face  with  the  judge,  presented  the  wit- 
ness, heard  the  case,  and  invariably  went  away  from  the  court  satisfied  that  the 
judgment  had  been  proper  and  effective. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  effect  usually  has  the  injunction  upon  the 
public  mind— the  disinterested  class  of  people— with  respect  to  the  standing  of 
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your  union? — ^A.  There  is  a  class  of  people,  of  course — ^the  class  who  believe  that 
trade  organizations  are  revolutionary  societies  to  a  certain  extent — ^who  believe 
the  injunction  is  used  by  the  courts  to  restrict  outlawry;  there  are  other  classes 
that  are  in  svmpathy  with  trade  organization  and  organized  labor,  who  feel  that 
the  x)ower  of  injunction  is  an  injury  to  free  government  in  this  country. 

Q.  On  the  whole,  does  it  injure  your  organization  or  advance  it? — ^A.  It  is  not 
detrimental  to  the  work  of  the  organization;  in  fact,  it  invariably  creates  greater 
zeal  on  the  part  of  those  directly  interested,  and  I  do  not  believe  ultimately  the 
injunction  will  have  any  detrimental  effect  on  the  interests  of  organized  labor; 
but  it  apx)ears  to  me  that  there  is  ^owin^  up  among  members  of  labor  organiza- 
tions a  feeling  that  no  American  citizen  hkes  to  see  engendered. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  any  marked  tendency  in  the  last  year  or  two 
toward  mcrease  in  the  number  of  unions  in  the  international? — ^A.  We  have  organ- 
ized 27  unions  in  the  past  3  months,  and  our  membership  in  the  past  6  months 
has  increased  about  2,400.  There  is  a  boom,  you  might  say,  at  the  present  time 
among  the  unorganized  in  the  matter  of  organization. 

What  I  intended  to  say  in  regard  to  the  postal  telegraph  was  somewhat  broken 
up  by  the  discussion  on  this  associated-press  question,  and  I  want  to  say  that  the 
object  of  the  International  Typographical  Umon  in  advocating  the  governmental 
ownership  and  control  of  the  telegraph  is  not  entirely  a  selfish  one  for  the  benefit  of 
the  organization  alone.  We  believe  the  governmental  ownership  of  the  telegraph 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  a  continuation  of  the  system  upon  a  competitive 
basis  and  prevent  combinations  and  combines  in  the  news  publishing  and  the 
printing  trade.  The  effect  of  combinations  of  this  kind  members  of  the  typo- 
graphical union  believe  to  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  all  citizens  of  the 
country.  The  majority  of  the  jjrinters  in  the  large  industrial  centers  come  from 
country  towns.  They  learn  their  trade  in  country  newspaper  offices,  and  15  or 
20  years  ago  every  country  village  of  2,000,  8,000  or  4,000  inhabitants  had  its  small 
industry.  In  Pennsylvama,  it  is  a  mine  frequently;  in  Ohio,  a  small  glass  factory 
or  a  pottery  or  an  oil  refinery;  and  we  see  to-day  those  villages  without  indus- 
tries to  employ  the  jKmulation,  and  we  find  that  unemployed  men — ^the  surplus 
population  m  these  villages — are  thrown  off  to  the  great  industrial  centers — ^the 
large  cities.  They  come  to  large  cities  in  search  of  employment.  The  iron  mine 
is  (3osed  down;  the  iron  furnace  is  neglected,  decayed,  rusted,  abandoned;  the  oil 
refinery  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  the  oil  refining  is  done  on  an  enormous  scale, 
and  at  the  sea-coast  principally,  and  in  great  industrial  centers.  The  population 
of  the  smaJl  cities,  through  the  centralization  of  capital  and  the  centralization  of 
industries,  has  been  deprived  of  employment.  Competition  has  practically  ceased, 
and  they  come  to  large  industrial  centers,  where  immense  establishments  exist, 
and  crowd  out  other  workmen,  beg  upon  tne  streets,  sleep  in  the  police  stations. 
We  have  seen  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  Chicago  as  many  as  500  able-bodied 
men  lined  up  by  policemen  to  receive  a  half  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  water. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Men  willing  to  work? — A.  Men  willing  to  work.  In 
the  city  of  New  York,  where  a  large  traction  or  power  house  stands  on  the  comer 
of  Houston  and  Broadway,  I  have  seen  in  the  rear  of  the  power  house  as  many  as 
100  men  sleepins^  on  the  open  grating,  in  the  month  of  December,  where  the  heat 
came  up  from  the  boilers  oelow.  The  policeman  on  the  beat  was  in  sympathy 
with  these  men,  and  when  he  came  around  he  passed  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street  and  allowed  them  to  sleep  there.  In  the  case  of  a  Brooklyn  trolley  strike  I 
«aw  there  the  police  force  of  that  city  to  a  man  thoroughly  in  S3rmpathy  with  the 
strikers.  The  law  was  not  enforced  as  it  was  in  the  statute  books,  not  enforced 
in  the  spirit  it  should  have  been  by  that  police  force,  because  they  were  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  worker  as  against  the  traction  company;  and  we  believe  this  con- 
centration of  industries,  these  combinations,  are  responsible  to  a  great  extent  for 
the  industrial  ills  that  exist  at  the  present  time.  And  for  the  reason  that  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  system  will  further  combinations  and  restrict  the  com- 
petition in  the  newspaper  trade  we  are  in  favor  of  governmental  ownership  of 
the  telegraph,  and  eventually  of  all  public  utilities. 

<i.  (By  Representative  Otjen.  )  That  is,  you  believe  big  combinations  crowd  out 
smaller  concerns  in  all  kinds  of  trades? — ^A.  In  all  kinds  of  trades  and  industries. 
The  school  furniture  made  by  a  trust  crowds  out  small  cabinetmaking  establish- 
ments in  a  hundred  sections  of  the  country,  and  a  few  men  are  thrown  out  of 
employment  in  each  village.  The  industrial  life  of  the  country  towns  is  destroyed, 
ana  in  the  industrial  centers  are  immense  establishments  where  the  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer of  the  article  is  reduced,  while  the  wages  are  not,  as  a  general  thing,  any 
higher  than  was  paid  by  the  small  manufacturer.  If  the  commission  would 
investigate  the  question  of  the  monopoly  of  labor-saving  machinery  the  boot  and 
shoe  industry  is  one  where  they  will  find  a  field  for  that  investigation.    The 
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bookbmding  machine  indnstiy  is  another  example  of  labor-saving  machinery 
being  cornered  and  controlled  and  not  for  sale  on  the  open  market.  A  book- 
binder in  the  city  of  Washington  could  not  go  to  the  manufacturer  and  buy  one 
of  these  machines,  because  there  is  already  one  in  this  town.  Unless  that  sys- 
tem is  restricted,  unless  it  is  stopped,  the  time  is  coming  when  the  legislative 
bodies  of  this  country  will  be  forced  to  establish  a  form  of  industrial  competi- 
tive system,  and  destroy  monopoly,  all  kinds,  or  it  will  be  forced  to  the  other 
issue  of  assuming  control  of  everything  that  the  most  radical  socialist  wants 
it  to  control.  The  printers  do  not  hope  for  direct  results  from  an  advocacv  of 
that  radical  socialistic  idea  at  the  present  time,  but  they  do  hope  that  their 
conditions  will  be  benefited,  and  it  will  be  an  opening  of  the  way  toward  improv- 
ing the  conditions  of  every  worker  by  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
that  there  must  be  open  competition  in  production  of  every  article  that  human 
ingenuity  can  produce  and  that  combinations  of  capital  must  be  stopped. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  to  the  commission  as  to  what  would  benefit 
the  laboring  people  generally?— A.  The  labor  legislation  now  before  Congress;  for 
instance  the  8-hour  measure  and  a  nxmiber  of  other  bills  will  be  beneficial  and  should 
be  passed.  The  governmental  ownership  of  telegraph,  we  believe,  will  be  beneficial 
to  the  people  of  the  coimtry.  Give  the  trade  unions  the  right  to  incorporate,  as 
one  member  of  the  commission  has  sug^^ested.  That  is  a  riffht  that  is  extended  to 
every  organization.  A  society  of  sportmg  men  who  have  a  little  club  have  a  right 
under  the  laws  to  incori)orate.  The  bankers,  in  their  club  or  organization,  have  a 
right  to  incorporate;  but  what  we  want  is  for  the  law  to  go  still  further.  We 
want  the  Government  to  say  that  labor  organizations — organizations  in  trades, 
organizations  in  industries,  even  to  the  fanning  industry — should  be  fostered, 
should  be  encouraged;  not  with  the  idea  that  some  one  is  going  to  be  wronged,  an 
abandonment  of  the  present  idea  that  these  organizations  are  going  to  encroach 
ux)on  citizens  and  deprive  the  people  of  their  rights,  but  with  the  idea  that  condi- 
tions will  be  improved  and  better  than  they  are  now  and  better  than  they  ever 
were.  The  farmer  of  the  country  and  the  farm  laborer  are  poorly  paid.  It  is 
£dmost  imx)Ossible  to  organize  the  farm  labor.  The  farmers  of  the  country  have 
been  shown  by  the  public  press  to  be  completely  in  the  hands  and  control  of  the 
money  lenders.  That  is  an  industrial  condition  that  is  ill  and  forbodes  disaster, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  at  the  present  time  to  encourage  and  permit 
organization  on  trade  lines  and  it  will  eventually  extend  to  all  occupations,  and 
the  men  engaged  in  these  occupations  will  be  able  to  suggest  what  is  for  their 
benefit  and  what  will  improve  their  conditions  through  association  with  others. 
We  will  not  have  this  congested  city  life  with  all  its  evils,  and  men  will  take  to 
the  farm  and  the  small  town,  and  the  conditions  of  the  people  will  be  improved 
greatly.  That  is  my  idea.  I  think  the  idea  of  trades-imionists  to-day  is  tnat  the 
Government  should  accord  legitimate  recognition  to  and  foster  the  orKanizations. 
The  labor  of  the  city  and  industrial  centers  are  compelled  to  hire  haUs,  when  the 
public-school  buHdings  are  standing  idle  and  vacant,  because  there  is  an  idea  in 
the  community  that  tnese  men  will  go  too  far.  They  will  not  go  too  far.  They 
are  as  good  American  citizens  as  bankers  or  merchants  and  tney  should  have 
encouragement.  Eventually  we  will  solve  all  these  problems  by  organization  if 
we  are  not  hamx>ered  by  the  courts. 

State  op  Indiana,  county  of  Marion : 

I  swear  that  the  statements  made  by  me  of  my  own  knowledge  in  the  fore- 
going report  of  my  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission  are  true,  and  that 
aU  other  statements  I  believe  to  be  true. 

SAM'ii  B.  Donnelly. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  4th  day  of  August,  1899. 

[SEAL.]  Albert  Smith,  Notary  Public. 

(My  commission  expires  August  4, 1900.) 
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Washington,  D.  C,  May  5, 1899, 

THE  TESTIMONY  OF  HE.  JOHN  T.  McDOVOTJGH, 

Secretary  of  State  of  New  York,  formerly  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

of  New  Yorfc. 

The  commission  met  at  11  a.  m..  Vice-chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Mr.  John 
T.  McDonongh,  secretary  of  state  of  New  York,  testified,  convict  labor  being  the 
chief  subject  of  inquiry. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  North.  )  Were  yon  ever  chief  of  the  borean  of  labor  statistics,  in  New 
York? — A.  I  was  appointed  in  April,  18d9,  and  continued  in  office  until  January 
1 ,  1899.  I  was  elected  secretary  of  state  of  New  York  in  November,  1898,  and  have 
been  acting  as  secretary  of  state  since  Januarjr  l,  1899. 

Q.  If  there  are  any  phases  of  the  commission's  investigations  which  you  feel 
specially  qualified  to  speak  upon  in  your  own  order  without  being  questioned,  the 
commission  would  be  ^lad  to  have  you  do  so  now. — ^A.  I  notice  that  you  touch  on 
the  question  of  prison  labor.  I  have  some  familiarity  with  that  subject  inasmuch 
as  I  was  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention  in  New  York  in  1894,  and 
chairman  of  the  prison  committee,  and  made  the  prison  provision  of  the  New 
York  constitution,  section  29,  of  article  3,  which  had  the  effect  of  completely 
changing  the  labor  system  in  the  prisons  of  New  York  State.  Prior  to  January  1, 
1897,  the  systems  in  vogue  in  our  State  were  what  we  call  the  **  state-account 
plan,"  also  *'the  piece- price  plan"  of  working  convicts  in  the  manufacture  of 
articles  at  so  much  a  piece;  for  instance,  clothing  would  be  made  at  so  much  per 
«uit;  shirts,  so  much  per  dozen;  shoes,  so  much  per  pair. 

Q.  Working  simultaneously?— A.  Yes,  in  different  prisons.  The  State  set  aside 
a  capital  fund  of  $500,000,  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  sux>erintendent  of 
prisons;  he  was  authorized  to  buy  whatever  raw  materials  he  saw  fit,  and  where, 
and  at  whatever  ^rice  he  saw  fit.  and  have  the  raw  materials  n[ianuf actured  in 
the  three  State  prisons — one  at  Sing  Sing,  one  at  Dannemora,  and  one  at  Auburn; 
and  then  sell  the  manufactured  articles  in  the  market  at  whatever  price  he  saw 
fit  to  sell  them  for.  That  was  called  the  State-account  plan.  Both  of  these  sys- 
tems were  objected  to  very  seriously,  not  only  by  wofkingmen,  but  by  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  on  the  ground  that  the  prison  price  really  made  the  market 
price;  for  instance,  if  a  prison  agent  went  out  on  the  road  to  sell  shoes,  and  he 
aold  them  at  a  certain  price  per  dozen,  and  if  he  met  the  agent  of  the  manufac- 
turer on  private  account,  ne  had  his  price  per  dozen;  the  prison  shoe  was  as 
good  as  the  other  shoe;  the  prison  price  was  invariably  lower  than  the  price  the 
p|lvate  manufacturer  could  sell  at,  because,  if  the  manufacturer  on  State-account 
sold  at  a  loss,  the  State  made  good  the  loss;  the  people  were  taxed  to  make  good 
the  loss,  so  that  the  industries  carried  on  in  the  prisons  were  operated  so  cheaply 
that  they  drove  out  of  business  some  industries;  for  instance,  the  secretarv  of  the 
Monitor  Iron  Wor^  stated  to  me  that  his  company  had  a  plant  at  Sing  Sing,  in 
which  they  manufactured  plumbers'  supplies.  Sing  Sing  prison  began  to  manu- 
facture plumbers'  supplies,  and  thereupon  the  iron  works  had  to  discharge  100  or 
more  men.  They  could  not  compete  with  the  prison.  The  contractors  who  had 
their  goods  manufactured  by  the  piece  also  were  enabled  to  sell  cheaper.  The 
Albany  penitentiary  formerly  manufactured  about  2,500  pairs  of  shoes  per  day. 
The  contractor  had  the  contract  at  about  80  cents  per  day  per  man  for  his  labor, 
with  the  most  improved  machinery,  with  men  always  there,  no  drunks,  no  absen- 
tees, all  present  at  every  roll  call,  and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  undersell  any  one  in 
that  vicinity. 

Q.  How  many  prisoners  were  there  in  the  Albany  penitentiary  at  that  time? — 
A.  There  were  about  1 ,000.  I  do  not  know  but  there  were  more  than  a  thousand 
in  there.  That  was  when  the  prisons  were  competing  for  prisoners.  Albany  sent 
a  lawyer  down  here,  and  through  that  lawyer  was  able  to  make  a  contract  for 
sending  United  States  prisoners  to  the  Albany  penitentiary.  The  result  was  thit 
we  obtained  prisoners  from  the  South.  Bill  Cook  and  his  whole  gang  from  Okla- 
homa are  in  the  Albany  penitentiary  to-day.  The  mileage  that  the  United  States 
Oovemment  had  to  pay  must  have  l)een  enormous,  but  Albany  was  making  a  very 
fine  profit.    They  were  paid  by  the  United  States  for  keeping  them. 

Q.  How  much?— A.  $2.80  a  week  or  thereabouts. 

Q.  And  you  boarded  them  for  how  much? — ^A.  Much  less  than  that.  Our  own 
report  was  that  to  feed  and  clothe  a  prisoner  in  a  State  prison  cost  15  cents  a  day; 
the  guarding  and  repairs  of  prisons  costs  about  as  much  more;  the  total  cost  is 
probably  34  or  35  cents  for  guarding  and  repairing  prisons,  and  clothing,  board, 
and  all;  and  the  result  was  that. really  the  Albany  and  the  other  penitentiaries  in 
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New  York  State,  which  received  United  States  prisoners,  were  paid  enough  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  prisoners,  so  that  they  hiebd  their  work  at  a  clear  profit. 
I  mean  the  80  odd  pents  a  day  would  pay  all  the  eJEpenses.  and  then  whatever  the 
prisoners  earned  was  profit  for  the  prison  authorities. 

Q.  How  much  did  they  get  his  work  for  per  day?— A.  I  think  the  shoe  contract- 
ors there,  when  they  had  them,  were  about  30  cents  a  day.  In  the  penitentiaries 
they  usually  manufacture  on  the  piece-price  plan.  To  show  you  the  prices  that 
the  State  received  and  how  valuable  tnese  privileges  were,  I  will  read  from  the 
fourth  annual  report  of  the  State  commission  of  prisons  for  the  year  1898,  page  8: 

'  When  we  consider  the  fact  that  under  the  contract  system  shoes  were  bemg 
made  in  the  prisons  for  6  and  7  cents  a  nair,  laundered  shirts  for  80  cents  a  dozen^ 
trousers  for  75  cents  per  dozen  pairs,  ulster  overcoats  for  40  cents  each,  and  um- 
brellas for  4  cents,  while  large  manufactures  of  brass  and  of  iron  and  of  furniture 
were  also  carried  on  at  sixmlar  insignificant  prices,  the  result  no  longer  seems 
stranjgfe.'* 

This  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  the  constitutional  convention  met.  Then 
we  adopted,  after  a  spirited  debate  and  as  the  result  of  the  work  of  that  body^ 
this  provision: 

'*Sbc.  29.  The  legislature  shall,  by  law,  provide  for  the  occupation  and  employ- 
ment of  prisoners  sentenced  to  the  several  State  prisons,  penitentiuries,  jails,  and 
reformatories  in  the  State;  and  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  no  person  in  any  such  prison,  peni- 
tentiary, jail,  or  reformatory,  shall  be  required  or  allowed  to  work,  while  under 
sentence  thereto,  at  any  trade,  industry,  or  occupation,  wherein  or  whereby  his 
work,  or  the  product  or  profit  of  his  work,  shall  be  farmed  out,  contracted,  given 
or  sold  to  any  person,  firm,  association  or  corporation.  This  section  shall  not  be 
construed  to  prevent  the  le^slature  from  providing  that  convicts  may  work  for, 
and  that  the  products  of  their  labor  may  be  disposed  of  to,  the  State  or  any  polit- 
ical division  thereof,  or  for  or  to  any  public  institution  owned  or  managed  and 
controlled  by  the  State,  or  any  political  division  thereof.** 

Q.  Are  you  the  author  of  that  provision?— A.  Yes.  We  had  a  very  stormy  time 
over  its  adoption.  It  was  stated  by  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  convention 
that  work  enough  upon  this  plan  could  not  be  found  for  these  prisons.  We  found 
that  there  was  no  such  thiag  as  reform  in  the  New  York  prisons  under  the  old 
svstem.  The  question  was,  Sow  much  work  can  be  gotten  out  of  these  persons? 
That  was  all  the  contractors  were  interested  in.  The  warden  of  Sing  Sing  prison 
appeared  before  our  committee  and  said  that  from  60  to  70  per  cent  of  those  per- 
sons came  back  again.  He  said  that  not  5  per  cent  reformed ;  that  it  was  not  worth 
talking  about  reform.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  prisoners  in  the  State  prisons  were 
under  30  years  of  age.  To  show  you  how  they  were  managed,  the  report  from 
Sing  Sing  prison  for  the  year  ending  September  80, 1895,  shows  that  that  pris<m 
manufactured  and  sold  about  $81,000  worth  of  goods,  and  they  hired  agents  to 
sell  these  goods.  The  goods  sold  so  cheap  that  people  were  grabbing  for  them, 
and  yet  they  paid  the  agents  $83,000  for  selling  1^1,000  worth  of  goods.  Assum- 
ing that  the  same  ratio  prevailed  in  the  other  two  prisons,  the  commissions  to  the 
agents  of  the  three  prisons  amounted  to  $100,000  per  year,  and  some  of  us  made  up 
our  minds  that  these  agents  thought  that  was  the  best  prison  sjrstem  in  the  world. 
It  was  very  difficult,  you  can  see,  to  change  the  system.  The  prison  reports  show 
some  profits;  for  instance,  I  have  in  mind  a  report  that  showed  the  prison  authori- 
ties in  one  of  the  prisons  invested  $2,500  in  a  plant  and  joods  to  manufacture  over- 
alls, and  they  sold  the  products— I  do  not  know  the  exact  figure— we  will  say,  at 
$8,500.  That  shows  a  profit  of  $  1 ,000.  In  estimating  that  profit  there  was  nothing 
said  about  rent  or  wages;  nothing  for  supporting  the  prisoners,  nothing  for  wear 
and  tear.  We  made  up  our  minds  that  that  was  hardly  correct  bookkeeping.  I 
went  to  the  comptroller's  office  and  asked  him  to  get  me  a  stat'ement  of  the  total 
amount  paid  out  for  the  three  State  prisons  for  10  years,  and  the  total  amount 
received,  he  having  charge  of  the  financial  department  of  the  State.  I  was  very 
much  surprised  to  find  that  the  payments  exceeded  the  receipts  by  $8,170,000  in  10 
years. 

Q.  That  was  the  self-supporting  system,  was  it?— A.  That  was  called  the  self- 
supporting  system.  I  figured  the  interest  on  the  plant,  and  the  $500,000  capital, 
and  estimating  at  5  per  cent  per  annum  added  thai  in,  and  then  I  divided  by  10 
and  found  the  deficit  for  1  year,  and  then  divided  by  the  number  of  prisons  and 
found  the  deficit  for  the  3  prisons  would  support  the  prisoners  in  idleness.  So 
the  State  made  no  money  at  all  by  the  system;  consequently,  if  the  prisoners 
could  be  kept  busy  for  the  State  at  anything,  the  State  would  be  better  off.  Then 
some  of  us  thought  a  person  could  be  kept  as  busy  making  shoes  by  hand  as  by 
the  most  improved  machinery,  and  that  he  could  be  kept  as  busy  making  clothing 
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by  hand  as  by  the  most  improved  machinery;  and  in  addition  to  that,  if  he  learned 
the  trade,  when  he  went  out  he  could  start  a  cobbler  shop  almost  any  place,  and 
the  children  of  the  neigbborhood  wonld  keep  him  bnsy  repairinjo^ shoes.  And 
others  might  learn  the  tailoring  business  by  luind.  It  would  require  little  or  no 
capital,  and  we  thought  it  better  for  the  prisoners  than  to  be  engaged  on  machinery 
work  and  seeking  for  a  great  product  As  one  man  remarked,  the  more  overalls 
they  cut  by  machinery  the  more  they  lost.  If  a  man  only  cut  1  at  a  time,  the 
Stare  would  not  lose  as  much  as  if  he  cut  50  at  a  time.  But  the  great  problem 
was  whether  the  men  could  be  kept  busy.  We  have  in  the  insane  asylums  in  New 
York  between  22,000  and  28,000  inmates,  and  almost  all  of  them  are  supported  at 
the  expense  of  the  State.  The  State  has  taken  control  of  all  the  Insane.  Formerly 
the  counties  took  care  of  their  own.  Those  of  us  who  have  looked  into  it  are 
satisfied  that  the  new  conditions  are  more  humane  and  better.  The  new  method 
is  expensive.    It  costs  the  State  about  $5,000,000  a  year. 

Q.  Does  it  cost  nlore  than  the  old  county  system?— A.  I  do  not  think  it  does,  if 
you  consider  everything ;  if  you  take  into  account  the  opportunities  for  improve- 
ment. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Daniel.)  Do  you  have  any  farms  in  New  York  State  for  con- 
Tict8?~A.  We  have  them  now.  We  have  taken  advantiwe  of  that.  I  recom* 
mended  that  when  making  a  little  address  on  the  subject.  They  did  nothing  until 
about  1894,  when  we  began  to  agitate  this  in  our  State.  At  Dannemora  there  was 
15,000  acres  of  land  around  tiie  prison,  owned  by  the  Stata  Since  this  new  system 
went  into  effect  thev  have  worked  part  of  that,  and  they  are  raising  potatoes  and 
other  vegetables.  They  are  also  bmlding  a  prison  for  the  insane  up  in  the  Adiron- 
dack region,  and  the  prisoners  are  doing  that  work.  I  was  up  there  last  summer 
and  found  nearlv  800  prisoners  working,  and  getting  along  nicely.  I  had  seen 
them  in  their  cells  a  year  before,  and  you  would  hardly  have  known  they  were 
the  same  men,  for  when  working  out  doors  they  looked  healthy  and  strong.  The 
State  has  adopted  the  policy  of  sending  the  insane  and  consumptiTe  prisoners  up 
there.  Thev  nave  also  built  some  roads  up  there  at  State  expense.  Of  course,  the 
prisoners  wno  are  sent  to  the  State  prisons  are  the  long-term  prisoners,  and  it  is 
scarcely  as  safe  to  work  fhem  on  the  roads  as  the  short  termers.  I  was  ^oing  to 
say  that  the  insane  have  to  be  clothed ;  they  must  have  all  sorts  of  articles  for 
them,  and  there  was  a  great  field  for  manufacturers  at  once.  Then  the  prisoners 
themselves,  for  instance  those  in  the  Albany  penitentiary,  when  they  were  making 
2,500  pairs  of  shoes  to  sell,  were  not  making  their  own  shoes ;  they  bought  cheap 
shoes  outside.  In  the  prisons  and  penitentiEiries  and  reformatories  we  nave  about 
12,000  prisoners.  They  have  to  be  fed  and  clothed ;  we  have  to  fumlsb  all  these 
things.  The  State  of  New  York  provides  for  nearly  100,000  people  through  its 
charitable  departments,  prisons,  and  insane  asylums. 

Q.  There  is  the  proper  market  for  the  goods? — ^A.  That  is  what  they  are  doing; 
■applying  these  institutions  and  inmates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Habris.)  Is  it  the  policy  of  New  York  to  pay  for  the  clothing 
worn  by  the  inmates  of  your  insane  hospitals? — A.  If  they  are  unable  to  pay 
themselves,  we  have  to  pay.  If  the^  are  able  to  pay,  an  effort  is  made  to  make 
tbem  pay.  A  great  many  are  committed  by  judges  as  being  poor  people.  The 
State  IS  constantly  on  the  alert  to  find  out  if  the^r  have  means;  many  of  them  have 
littie  bank  accounts;  and  then  we  have  committees  appointed  and  apply  their 
property  toward  support. 

(^.  Would  you  have  trouble  in  manufacturing  fabrics  that  would  be  proper  for 
ladies'  wear? — A.  No  trouble  at  alL  We  have  a  woolen  mill  in  the  Auburn  Prison, 
and  they  manufacture  12  kinds  of  cloth.  We  have  put  iu  a  cotton  mill  at  Danne- 
mora Prison,  and  they  manufacture  all  sorts  of  cotton  cloth  there. 

Q.  By  power  machinery? — ^A.  Yes. 

(^.  What  per  cent  of  the  inmates  of  your  insane  hospitals  are  able  to  pay  for 
their  clothing? — A,  I  could  not  tell  you,  but  there  are  very  few.  I  have  heard 
we  collected  about  $100,000  a  year  from  the  persons  in  these  institutions.  We 
have  a  number  of  private  sanitariums  in  the  State  that  are  under  State  super- 
vision, and  those  who  are  able  to  pay  prefer  to  send  their  people  there.  We  have 
about  a  half  dozen  of  this  kind  in  the  State.  But  the  others  who  are  committed 
to  the  State  care  are  as  a  general  thing  not  able  to  pay.  although  we  watch  them 
pretty  closely,  and  collect  if  they  have  property. 

Q.  If  your  prisoners  are  worked  on  a  farm,  does  not  that  come  in  competition 
with  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  production?— A.  The  policy  was  not  to  take 
away  that  competition,  for,  as  you  say,  if  one  man  raised  a  potato  he  competed 
with  somebody  else:  it  was  to  do  away  with  the  competition  m  the  market.  For 
instance,  one  of  the  big  broom  manufacturers  in  the  Mohawk  Valley  stated  that 
whatever  price  the  Auburn  Prison  fixed  for  brooms  that  was  the  market  price. 
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Competition  in  the  market  meant  catting  down  wages  of  emplovees,  and  although 
they  could  not  supply  the  market  from  the  prisons  because  they  did  not  manu- 
facture enough,  yet  tiiey  fixed  the  price;  that  was  the  difficulty  about  it.  We 
never  contended  we  were  doing  away  with  competition.  I  do  not  believe  men 
can  work  at  a  productive  industry  and  not  compete  with  somebody.  That  was 
not  the  object  to  be  accomplished.  We  have  stopped  sending  goods  into  tjie  pub- 
lic market,  and  that  stopped  cutting  prices.  I  do  not  know  why  we  should  make 
money  out  of  prisons  any  more  than  out  of  our  courts.  It  is  a  mighty  poor  man 
who  can  not  earn  80  cents  a  day  for  the  State,  all  that  it  costs  to  mamtain  him; 
and  then  there  is  a  chance  for  reform  under  the  present  system. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  the  thought  of  the  State  on  this  point?— A.  It 
is  very  popular.  They  are  all  satisfied  with  it.  The  printers  were  somewhat 
alarmed  last  year  for  fear  a  very  large  amount  of  printing  might  be  done  in  the 
prisons.  It  was  a  false  alarm  created  by  the  opponents  of  this  system.  They  sent 
out  from  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  prisons  a  circular  to  all  the  newspapers 
in  the  State  and  to  public  officials  tHat  Sing  Sing  Prison  would  do  all  the  public 
printing  for  the  public  institutions  and  municipalities,  which  meant  the  county 
clerk's  calendars  and  all  the  pax)er8  he  had  to  print,  also  all  city  and  village,  and  aU 
State  printing.  It  alarmed  the  printers,  ana  they  said  they  are  going  to  make 
printers  of  allthe  prisoners.  They  said  that  is  not  fair.  They  came  to  Albany  and 
passed  a  law  limiting  the  printing.  It  was  not  really  necessarv,  as  the  prison  com- 
mission would  not  have  allowed  such  a  thing  to  be  done.  We  have  fixed  prices. 
Each  department  has  its  appropriation  for  carrying  on  that  department  for  the  year. 
In  the  secretary  of  state's  office,  if  we  want  a  new  desk,  if  it  can  be  made  in  the  prison 
we  get  it  there.  When  we  send  to  the  prison  and  get  the  desk,  we  pay  for  it  out  of 
the  appropriation  for  the  office.  The  commission  consists  of  a  comptroller,  the 
superintendent  of  prisons,  a  member  of  the  State  commission  of  prisons,  and  idso 
a  membeor  of  the  lunacy  commission.  The  lunacy  department  is  a  great  buyer. 
For  instance,  $5,000,000  is  appropriated  to  carry  on  the  lunacy  department.  Any- 
thing that  is  made  in  the  prisons  that  dex>artment  or  other  departments  are  bound 
to  buy  from  the  prisons,  and  they  pay  the  money  there.  I  will  show  you  in  a 
moment  the  great  revenue  the  prison  department  is  receiving  now  from  the  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Is  there  work  enough  of  this  character  to  keep  employed 
all  the  prisoners  you  have  in  the  State?— A.  Prisoners  in  the  State  prisons  are 
employ^  now  more  than  ever,  as  much  at  any  rate,  and  the  ti-uth  of  it  is  that  at 
Dannemora,  I  was  told  by  the  warden,  last  year  they  had  not  prisoners  enough  to 
do  the  work.  I  told  him  that  in  the  i>enitentiarie8  in  the  old  times,  when  we  did 
not  have  enough  men  to  do  the  work,  we  sent  them  there;  our  pnolice  were 
instructed  to  put  men  in  there.  I  am  told  that  the  Albany  Penitentiary  to-day 
has  not  nearly  as  many  prisoners  from  the  city  of  Albany  as  it  had  9  years  ago. 
Judge  Nott,  lately  the  county  judge,  testified  in  a  proceeding  some  years  ago  that 
he  was  offered  $100  for  every  long-term  pnsoner  that  he  would  send  to  that  peni- 
tentiary. He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  convicted  felons  to  Clinton  Prison. 
Ton  can  imagine  that  a  strong,  healthy,  young  fellow,  with  a  long  term  of  years 
before  him,  working  for  the  contractor  for  30  cents  a  day,  would  be  worth  a 
premium  of  $100  to  the  contractor  and  more.  We  have  some  prisoners  from 
Washington  now,  a  large  number  of  them  committed  under  the  United  States 
contract  system.  On  being  discharged  a  prisoner  was  entitled  to  some  money. 
He  would  not  usually  go  far  until  ne  commenced  to  spend  it.  He  would  be 
watched  pretty  closely  and  if  he  went  to  a  disreputable  part  of  the  city  and  pushed 
a  door  in  he  might  be  arrested  for  burglary  if  his  services  were  desired  by  a  con- 
tractor, and  sentenced  to  prison  a  second  term. 

Q.  (By  "Mr.  Kennedy.)  They  have  recently  stopped  the  practice  of  sending 
Federal  prisoners  to  Albany;  what  is  the  cause  oi  that?— A.  We  have  stopped 
receiving  United  States  prisoners  from  any  place  outside  of  New  York,  under  an 
act  passed  in  1896.  We  were  being  made  a  penal  colony  there  by  having  them 
sent  there,  as  I  said,  from  Oklahoma,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  other  places.  We 
were  filled  with  kuklux  about  20  years  ago. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Where  did  you  get  the  kuklux  from?— A. 
We  got  many  from  Georgia.  I  suppose  you  could  not  convict  a  man  of  such  an 
offense  in  Georgia  now.  I  have  here  a  table  showing  the  number  of  prisoners 
employed  for  the  year  ending  October  1, 1898.  The  total  number  of  prisoners  in  Smg 
Sing  IMson  was  1 ,286.  The  employed  were  1,025;  sick  andidle,  261.  Youmustbear 
in  mind  that  a  large  number  of  those  prisoners  are  broken  down  when  they  are 
sent  there.  They  become  ill  and  consumptive,  and  many  of  them  are  unable  to 
work.  Many  of  them  are  there  for  life,  and  are  unable  to  work.  In  Auburn  the 
total  number  of  men  was  969;  employed,  862;  sick  and  idle,  107;  women,  total 
number,  777;  employed,  75;  sick  and  idle,  2.    They  kept  the  women  very  busy 
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there  apparently.  Clinton  Prison,  at  Dannemora,  number  of  prisoners,  947; 
employ^,  915;  sick  and  idle,  32.  Total  in  the  8  prisons,  3,279;  total  employed,  2,8771 
aick  and  idle,  402.  This  is  the  last  printed  report  we  have.  The  sick  and  idle 
were  only  402  ont  of  the  whole  nam ber,  althou£:h  many  of  them  were  old  people. 
At  Dannemora  I  saw  them  working  old  men,  breaking  stone  oat  in  the  yard. 
Under  the  contract  system  they  could  not  be  used  at  all.  They  kept  them  busy 
there.  They  hit  a  stone  when  they  got  ready,  and  the  stones  were  used  on  the 
road,  and  were  desirable.  It  gave  them  something  to  do.  The  report  of  prisoners 
becoming  insane  for  the  want  of  work  is  sent  out  often  I  think  for  effect.  This 
story  was  started  early  in  1897;  a  New  York  journal  came  out  with  a  whole  side 
devoted  to  it;  had  a  picture  of  a  prisoner  jumping  from  the  third  story  of  Sing 
Sing  Prison.  I  liiink  that  hapi>ened  about  the  3d  of  January,  1897.  It  was 
announced  that  it  was  because  of  lack  of  work  the  prisoners  were  committing 
suicide.  I  had  occasion  to  look  into  it.  I  appeared  before  the  Social  Reform  Club 
in  New  York.  They  were  alarmed  about  it.  I  asked  them  if  they  ever  heard  of 
a  prisoner  becoming  insane  under  the  old  system,  and  if  they  saw  pictures  of 
them  jumping  from  their  cells.  I  was  anxious  for  a  reply,  lliey  did  not  reply. 
I  then  stated  that  I  found  that  for  10  years  prior  to  1897  60  prisoners  a  year  became 
insane  in  New  York  prisons,  an  average  of  5  a  month,  and  not  a  word  was  said 
about  it;  whereas  this  prisoner  became  insane  on  the  3d  of  January.  The  old  sys- 
tem continued  until  December  31, 1896;  the  1st  of  January,  1897,  was  a  legal  holi- 
day; the  2d  of  January  the  prisoner  was  idle,  and  on  the  3d  he  committed  suicide 
because  he  was  out  of  work  one  day.  I  told  them  that  up  at  Albany  some  of  our 
people  that  lived  around  the  docks  found  it  convenient  to  go  into  the  penitentiary 
for  the  winter;  gave  fictitious  names,  and  sent  word  to  their  friends  that  they 
were  going  to  Greorgia  for  their  health;  staid  there  in  the  prison  all  winter,  and 
got  out  in  the  spring  hale  and  hearty  and  sleek;  better  fea  and  better  cared  for 
than  they  had  been  around  the  docks,  and  none  of  them  became  insane. 

S.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Under  your  old  system  who  furnished  the  material 
the  power? — A.  The  contractor  where  it  was  the  old  contract  system.  We  had 
what  was  called  the  old  contract  system  prior  to  1884.  We  did  not  have  this  piece- 
price  plan  and  State-account  plan  until  after  1884.  The  State  simply  let  the  pris- 
oners to  the  contractors  prior  to  1884,  and  the  contractors  worked  them.  The 
contractor  had  a  big  foundry  at  Sing  Sing.  The  contractor  provided  the  molds  and 
flasks  and  everything  else  and  worked  the  prisoners  as  hard  as  he  could,  and  made 
as  much  money  as  he  could. 

Q.  How  was  that  contract  made,  by  the  piece  or  proposals? — A.  I  could  not  say 
about  that.    I  think  not.    I  think  it  was  a  private  affair. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Was  there  corruption  under  the  old  system?— A.  Undoubt- 
edly. I  say  that  from  hearsay.  I  can  not  say  anything  more.  Under  the  piece- 
price  plan,  suppose  a  contractor  had  a  contract  for  100  prisoners  at  laundering  work 
or  making  shirts  or  anything  of  that  kind,  what  would  hinder  the  keeper  trom. 
patting  125  men  in  there  and  working  them.  The  contract  being  for  100.  the  keeper 
could  be  paid  for  25  extra,  and  outsiders  not  know  anything  about  it,  the  25  extra 
men  being  reported  as  sick.  It  was  open  to  Krave  charges.  I  could  not  specify 
any;  would  not  want  to  charge  any  inaividuals.  That  system  of  paying  ^,000 
commissions  of  $81,000  worth  of  goods  was  not  correct. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  did  the  State  get  the  supplies?— A.  The  State 
bought  them. 

Q.  The  State  went  into  the  open  market  for  supplies? — ^A.  No;  they  bought 
from  individuals ;  no  competing  at  all ;  the  head  of  the  prison  bought  where  he  liked. 

Q.  And  there  was  no  supervision  over  that? — A.  Nothing  but  the  investigating 
power  of  the  legislature  through  its  committee.  To  show  you  how  the  new  sys- 
tem has  developed,  this  report  to  which  I  alluded  a  moment  ago  shows  that  in 
February,  1897  (the  new  system  went  into  effect  January  1,  1897),  the  sales  were 
only  $3,375.44  for  the  three  State  prisons.  That  was  the  first  month.  Before  I 
go  further  I  ought  to  state  that  the  prison  authorities  and  contractor.)  were  so 
adverse  to  this  new  system  and  so  sure  it-was  going  to  be  a  failure,  that  in  one 
of  the  prison  reports  it  was  predicted  that  we  were  only  making  3  more  lunatic 
asylums  out  of  the  3  prisons;  and  they  endeavored  to  have  this  law  altered  and 
tried  to  amend  the  constitution  the  next  year,  but  those  who  favored  the  new 
svstem  made  such  a  fight  against  it  that  it  was  defeated.  So  you  can  see  when 
they  began  the  new  system  they  were  not  ready  for  it  entirely.  In  November  of 
that  year  the  receipts  were  $43,532.48  as  against  February  receipts  of  $3,375.44, 
showing  a  remarkable  growth  during  the  first  year.  The  safes  of  the  last  and 
second  year,  however,  show  even  more  remarkable  results;  for  while  the  mer- 
chandise sales  to  institutions  the  first  11  months  of  1897  were  $194,014.13,  those 
for  the  year  ending  October,  1898,  amounted  to  $507,826.16.    That  was  the  amount 
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on  an  article  made  in  a  brick  bouse  and  none  on  an  article  made  in  a  plank  bonse? — 
A.  I  suppose  it  would  depend  on  tbe  decisions  of  tbe  Supreme  Court.  Tbat  body 
makes  tbe  laws  by  interpretation. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Ratchford)  .  Regardless  of  law,  wbat,  in  your  judgment,  would  be 
tbeeffectof  such  brandingof  go<^8? — A.  I  tbink  tbeonly  effect  it  wouldbave  would 
be  tbrougb  tbe  labor  organizations  boycotting  Ihat  kind  of  goods;  ttiat  is  about 
all.  We  bave  now  tbe  labor  label  on  goods  made  in  union  shops,  and  when  they 
buy  articles  in  the  stores  they  look  to  see  if  they  have  tbe  union  labels  on  them, 
and  a  good  union  man  would  not  buy  the  goods  unless  they  had  the  union  label 
on  them. 

Q.  Do  you  not  believe  the  influence  of  such  a  brand  would  have  a  more  far- 
reaching  effect  than  that  of  a  trade  union?— A.  Yes;  I  think  that  through  the 
influence  of  the  trade  union  many  people  would  be  induced  to  refrain  from  buying 
such  articles,  and  in  that  way  have  the  effect  that  you  speak  of. 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  state  your  personal  opinion  as  to  whether  you  favor  such  a 
branding  or  not  ? — A.  I  would  favor  it.  You  are  simply  buying  an  article  for  what 
it  is. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner).  One  of  the  principal  statisticians  of  the 
country  on  the  labor  problem  has  stated  officially  and  before  a  labor  committee 
that  theoretically  there  were  a  thousand  cases,  and  historically  there  were  some, 
in  which  the  contractors  in  the  State  prison,  getting  their  labor  cheap,  could  com- 
pound certain  things  and  put  them  upon  the  market  cheaper  than  the  outside  indi- 
vidual-could,  the  loss  falling  on  the  State,  and  that  the  result  theoretically  would 
be  that  under  the  branding  system  there  would  go  from  the  State  prison  sup- 
plies of  certain  things  that  were  better  for  the  money  than  a  merchant  could  put 
them  on  the  market  for,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  it  bad  been  done  some- 
where—I forget  now.  in  Maryland,  I  think— until  manufacturers  in  New  York  City 
and  elsewhere  actually  put  on  their  goods  '*  Manufactured  in  the  Maryland  State 
prison,"  because  there  was  a  specific  demand  for  that  thing.  What  would  be 
your  opinion  on  that? — A.  Sach  a  condition  is  possible.  I  do  not  recoUect  any- 
thing of  that  kind  now.    I  can  say  that  it  might  be  so. 

O.  In  the  making  of  perfumes,  as  an  illustration,  the  labor  cost  being  practi- 
cally nothing  in  a  State  prison,  could  they  not  put  a  better  thing  on  the  market 
for  the  same  price? — A.  Ob,  yes;  that  could  be,  and  tbe  result  of  that  would  be 
that  it  would  drive  men  out  of  employment  outside,  or  reduce  wa^s.  I  think 
that  there  ought  to  be  some  measure  devised  by  which  the  tran8x>ortation  of  prison- 
made  goods  from  one  State  to  another  would  be  remedied. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  What  is  the  remedy.  State  or  national?— 
A.  National. 

Q.  What  soi*t  of  a  bill  would  you  propose? — A.  Pass  the  bill  you  have  now  before 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  prohibit  the  transportation  of  prison-made  goods 
from  one  State  to  another. 

Q,  Do  you  think  Congress  can  pass  that  bill  under  the  Constitution? — A.  You 
can  pass  it.  I  do  not  know  what  your  Supreme  Court  would  do.  If  I  were  a 
Senator  I  should  say  you  had  the  power. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Of  taxation  or  prohibition,  or  both?— A.  Both. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Are  you  aware  whether  Parliament  in  Great  Britain  has 
passed  such  laws,  requiring  that  all  prison-made  goods  imported  into  that  country 
shall  be  so  marked? — A.  No;  I  am  not  aware  of  tnat.  I  know  that  Great  Britain 
works  prisoners  very  much  as  we  do  in  New  York.  They  are  building  docks, 
prisons,  breakwaters,  and  they  are  doing  public  work. 

Q.  Supplying  goods  for  all  government  institutions? — A.  Yes;  doing  public  work. 

Q.  (By  Ilepresentative  Gardner.)  Is  it  true  that  Congress  has  passed  several 
statutes  absolutely  prohibiting  the  importation  of  prison -made  goods? — A.  I 
understand  the  pearl-button  industry  was  almost  destroyed  some  years  ago  because 
of  the  importation  of  buttons  made  in  Austrian  prisons. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  is  the  State  of  New  York  affected  by  European 
immigration^ — A.  I  do  not  think  it  affects  the  skilled  mechanics  very  much. 
Many  of  them  rather  favor  it.  Some  of  the  reports  from  the  carpenters,  for 
instance,  all  throu.&:h  the  State  are  favorable.  They  claim  the  more  immigrants 
the  more  houses  they  have  to  build,  which  means  more  work  for  them.  There 
are  other  trades  not  affected  to  any  extent,  whereas  the  clothing  cutters  and  clptb- 
ing  trades  are  affected  very  materially  in  the  great  cities  like  New  York.  Tney 
claim  wages  have  been  reduced  and  the  h  nirs  of  work  lengthened  by  this  compe- 
tition. In  the  public  works  there  is  a  very  general  feeling  that  it  is  detrimental. 
We  have  a  law  in  New  York  that  provides  that  none  but  citizens  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  employed  in  public  works,  or  by  the  municipalities,  or  by  con- 
tractors with  municipal  bodies,  and  that  pieffrence  shall  be  given  to  the  citizens 
of  New  York.     That  law  is  violated  conatantly.  they  claim.    The  rule  is  violated. 
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and  there  is  great  objection  to  that.    It  was  notorionsly  violated  in  the  expenditnre 
of  $9,000,000  on  the  Erie  Canal. 

O.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Has  vonr  factory  inspector  any  authority  to  look  into  the 
enforcement  of  that  particnlar  law? — A.  He  will  have,  nnder  the  amendments  of 
this  winter,  bat  he  has  had  none  np  to  this  time.  The  law  provided  that  pro- 
vision shonld  be  inserted  in  each  contract  that  none  but  American  citizens  shonid 
be  employed,  and  preference  given  to  citizens  of  New  York,  and  the  prevailing 
rate  of  wages  should  be  paid  on  all  these  public  works.  The  contractors,  at 
course.  conTd  hire  immigrants,  unskilled  labor,  much  cheaper  than  those  who  had 
been  citizens  for  some  time,  and  they  made  an  effort  to  get  the  cheapest  labor  they 
conld.  A  man  seeking  employment  on  the  -canal  was  obliged  to  sim  a  card  that 
he  was  an  American  citizen  and  that  he  needed  the  employment.  That  was  taken 
as  evidence  of  his  being  an  American  citizen,  and  men  were  working  all  along  the 
canal  for  12i  cents  an  hour,  when  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  for  that  kind  of 
labor  was  at  least  15  cents  an  hour.  The  New  York  workmen  who  were  citizens 
of  the  State  complained  about  it,  and  are  complaining  about  it  yet. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  the  statistics  of  immigration  show  that  the  num- 
ber of  inmiigrant  carpenters  is  large  enough  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  all  in  the 
direction  of  housingf—- A.  I  am  unable  to  answer  that.  We  have  not  a  table 
showing  the  trade  of  each  immigrant. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar. )  Are  not  the  carpenters  on  the  Canadian  border  totally 
against  immigration? — ^A.  I  had  many  complaints  from  people  living  on  the  bor- 
der, of  Canada  when  I  was  commissioner  of  the  bureau.  They  live  in  Canada  and 
come  across  the  border  and  work  on  this  side  for  less  wages  than  American  work- 
men.   That  we  had  no  means  of  remedying. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  the  means  of  discrimination  in  respect  to  the  employ- 
ment of  laborers  on  the  late  improvements  on  the  Erie  Canal  was  the  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  State  to  carry  out  the  law?~A.  I  think  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  public  works  department  to  enforce  the  law,  although  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  prosecute.  For  instance,  a  man  says  I  am  a  naturalized  citizen.  It  was 
utterly  impossible  to  find  out  when  and  where  he  was  naturalized.  He  was  not 
bound  to  tell  us;  so  we  had  an  amendment  proposed  this  winter  that  when  an 
alien  bom  was  employed  that  he  was  obliged  to  state  when  and  where  he  was 
naturalized,  and  in  what  court;  but  the  bill  failed  to  pass. 

<^.  In  this  New  York  report  you  state  that  out  of  15.000  men  emplojred  on  the 
Ene  Canal  improvements,  of  the  common  labor  1,000  were  American  citizens,  and 
18,500  were  Italian  aliens,  850  Polanders,  and  150  Hungarians?— A.  I  ascertained 
that  by  employing  an  Italian  and  sending  him  to  work  on  the  canal  with  those 
people,  and  he  was  employed  and  discharged  oftener  than  any  man  on  the  work. 
He  lived  with  the  workmen,  ate  with  them,  slept  with  them,  and  spent  2  months 
with  them  on  that  canal.  And  I  hod  also  an  agent  from  my  bureau  who  was 
with  him,  and  in  that  way  they  got  these  figures,  i  suppose  the  canal  authorities 
could  have  had  the  same  information  if  they  had  adopted  the  same  method,  but 
you  can  not  get  it  from  the  contractors. 

Q.  Practically,  then,  it  does  not  matter  what  the  State  law  is,  if  it  is  not  car- 
ried out?— A.  So. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  where  ought  the  responsibilitv  to  lie  for  this  law  being  set 
at  defiance;  upon  the  failure  of  your  board?— A.  !no  ;  the  bureau  of  labor  sta- 
tistics had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  No  right  of  complaint?— A.  No;  I  simply  investigated  this  voluntarily.  In 
a  citv  where  the  mayor  makes  the  contracts  annually  and  the  contracts  are  vio- 
lated, he  may  annul,  and  the  superintendent  of  public  works  on  State  work  may 
annul  cohtracts  for  such  violation;  but  the  question  is  how  to  get  proof  of  the 
violation.  I  saw  that  difficulty  and  suggested  this  amendment  (I  think  Mr. 
O'Leary,  factory  inspector,  spoke  of  that  when  here) :  Where  a  man  is  not  bom  in 
the  United  States  he  should  state  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  where  naturalized,  by 
what  court,  and  a  record  be  made  and  filed  in  the  office  of  the  city  clerk,  or  per- 
son having  supervision  of  the  work,  and  accessible  to  the  public.  In  that  way 
you  could  find  very  readily  whether  a  man  was  a  citizen  or  not.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  find  where  a  man  was  naturalized.  For  instance,  though  I  am  living  in 
Albany,  I  was  naturalized  in  Buffalo.  You  could  not  well  trace  l^t  fact  if  I  did 
not  desire  to  tell  you.  My  own  notion  is  that  if  the  official  having  control  of  the 
matter  made  extraordinary  efforts  he  could  ascertain  the  violation  of  this  law; 
but  they  have  a  multitudeof  other  things  to  attend  to.  It  seems  a  minor  matter 
compared  with  other  things  they  have  to  do.  Like  every  other  law,  if  the  official 
who  has  the  enforcement  of  it  aoes  not  enforce  it,  it  is  practically  a  dead  letter. 
I  would  not  give  a  straw  for  that  law  if  you  have  not  men  behind  it  anxious  to 
enforce  it.  It  is  true  of  the  excise  law  in  our  State.  The  law  was  not  strictly 
enforced  until  lately,  and  many  dealers  paid  no  revenue  to  municipalities,  though 
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they  paid  United  States  revenue.    Now  we  receive  about  $12,000,000  a  year  from 
excise  in  our  State.    The  law  is  enforced  strictly  so  far  as  collecting  the  tax  goes. 

Q.  Has  this  last  legislature  passed  any  law  relating  to  hours  of  labor  on  public 
works?— A.  There  is  in  the  hands  of  the  governor  now  a  labor  law  that  may  have 
bearing  on  it.  We  had  an  eight-hour  law  in  our  State  since  1870,  except  as  to 
domestic  service  and  farm  work,  and  permitting  extra  compensation  for  extra 
hours.  Practically  that  was  a  dead  letter,  and  men  employed  on  public  works 
were  employed  10  hours  and  paid  for  10  hours,  they  claim.  We  have  now  an 
act  passed  this  winter  making  8  hours  a  day's  work  on  public  works,  and  permit- 
ting no  extra  work  except  in  extraordinary  emergencies.  If  the  governor  signs 
that  (and  I  think  he  will),  it  will  make  8  hours  ot  labor  a  day's  work  on  all  pub- 
lic works. 

Q.  Did  the  padrone  system  enter  much  into  the  contract  work  on  the  canal?— A. 
I  am  told  it  did.  I  am  told  these  men  got  employment  through  some  boss.  The 
labor-bureau  report  shows  they  paid  a  percentage  on  material.  They  bought  all 
their  tools  from  certain  people.  I  am  told  that  m  New  York  City,  at  the  time  of 
shoveling  snow,  for  instance,  you  could  only  get  on  through  certain  ward  leaders, 
who  got  a  percentage  for  every  man  who  went  to  work,  whether  the  workman 
was  foreign  or  native. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  these  contract  matters  American  citizens  can  not  get 
work  at  all? — A.  No;  they  put  my  agent,  who  was  a  tailor,  to  work  as  a  mason  at 
$1.50  a  day. 

Q.  If  New  York  City  was  afire,  I  suppose  the  same  results  would  obtain?— A.  I 
suppose  they  would  want  a  commission  on  every  man  who  went  to  work. 

Q.  What  hftve  you  to  say  about  immigration  laws  in  general?— A.  Some  time 
ago  I  was  in  A  certain  place  on  Broadway,  in  Albany.  It  is  a  great  place  for  cer- 
tain Irish-Americans  to  congregate.  They  call  it  the  Dynamite  Club,  because 
every  man  who  goes  there  is  explosive.  They  had  a  discassion  on  the  immigra- 
tion question,  and  almost  all  or  them  were  in  favor  of  prohibiting  or  restricting 
immigration.  They  were  all  anxious  to  obtain  my  views  on  the  immigration 
question.  I  told  them  as  doubtless  all  of  them  came  over  in  the  Mayflower  they 
could  express  themselves  as  opposed  to  immigration,  but  as  I  was  of  such  recent 
importation,  having  been  in  this  country  only  50  years,  my  opinion  would  not  be 
worth  much,  and  that  I  could  not  consistently  oppose  immigration.  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  bom  in  Tipperary. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Would  you  like  to  give  the  commission  your  judgment  as 
to  the  present  naturalization  laws?— A.  On  this  question  of  immigration  I  wonld 
restrict  simply  the  undesirable.  I  do  not  think  tnat  restricting  merely  those  who 
can  not  read  and  write  is  logical.  Some  of  the  greatest  rascSs  we  have  are  the 
smartest  men  in  New  York.  We  had  a  man  who  was  hung  for  murder  a  few 
years  ago  who  was  a  very  scholarly  man,  well  up  in  Greek,  Latin,  etc.  The  honest 
people  who  come  here  to  make  this  their  home,  who  come  to  America  because  they 
like  America,  I  think  desirable;  but  the  people  who  come  here  simply  to  make  a 
little  money  and  go  back,  who  think  nothing  of  this  country  or  its  laws,  and  who 
don't  care  about  adopting  its  customs,  I  would  not  think  desirable.  I  have  a 
notion  that  if  the  steamship  companies  did  not  make  such  great  efforts  to  drum  up 
BO  many  people  to  come  here,  we  would  not  have  so  many  undesirable  inmiigrants 

Q.  (B}r  Representative  Gardner.  )  Looking  at  that  question  from  a  trade  stand- 
point, is  it  or  is  in  not  consistent,  in  your  mind,  to  protect  trades  from  overcrowd- 
ing by  rigid  limitation  of  the  number  of  apprentices  by  unions,  and  still  leave  the 
door  open  to  as  many  immigrants  of  this  trade  to  come  in  as  elect?— A.  I  do  not 
see  how  we  can  put  up  the  bars  against  people  who  come  here  and  desire  to  make 
this  their  home.  I  know  of  no  country  which  shuts  out  such  people.  I  know  of 
no  country  that  prohibits  immigration;  England,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  do 
not  prohibit  immigration,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  proper  for  the  United 
States  to  say  that  no  immigrants  shall  come  here.  I  may  state  I  am  not  in  a  labor 
union,  never  was,  and  am  not  authorized  to  speak  for  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Does  Australia  restrict?— A.  No.  It  may  restrict  thieves 
and  paupers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  the  case  of  the  undesirable,  do  you  not  think  that 
possibly  to  make  laws  a  little  more  strict  would  save  taxes  of  this  country  here? — 
A.  I  think  reports  show  that  under  the  present  laws  of  the  United  States  they 
restrict  under  this  Administration  more  than  under  the  last  one.  It  depends  on 
how  the  law  is  enforced.  You  may  have  very  good  laws,  and  if  they  are  not 
enforced,  if  you  let  everybody  pass  through,  the  laws  are  worth  nothing.  They 
are  restricting  them  veryconsiderably  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.  )  Would  yon  require  a  declaration  of  their  intentions  to 
become  American  citizens?— *A.  We  have  now,  in  order  to  own  real  estate  in  New 
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York,  a  requirement  that  the  person  who  desires  to  own  it  shall  make  a  declara- 
tion of  intention  to  become  a  citizen.  I  have  read  Mr.  O'Leary's  testimony  on  this 
qneetion.  I  do  not  qnite  agree  with  him.  I  think  very  few  become  citizens  merely 
for  the  sake  of  getting  on  public  work.  I  think  most  people  become  citizens 
because  they  want  to  become  Americans,  and  have  the  rights  and  dignities  of 
American  citizens.  Whether  a  man  made  a  declaration  or  not,  if  he  did  not  want 
to  become  an  American  citizen,  I  do  not  think  that  fact  would  have  any  restrain- 
ing influence  on  him.  He  might  make  a  declaration  and  then  go  back  to  where  he 
came  from. 

Q.  Would  that  not  be  a  desirable  provision  in  the  law? — A.  That  is,  that  no 
immigrant  should  land  here  unless  he  made  a  declaration  that  he  intended  to  be- 
come an  American  citizen? 

<j.  That  he  intended  to  become  an  American  citizen  sooner  or  later?— A.  I  doubt 
whether  I  would  favor  that,  for  the  reason  that  if  he  was  an  unworthy  man  he 
could  make  a  dechuration  and  pay  no  attention  to  it;  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  worthy 
immigrant  came  here  to  stay  he  would  remain  here  and  behave  himself  regardless 
of  the  declaration. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  natural  effect  of  such  a  law  would  be  to  restrict  immigra- 
tion?— A..  I  think  the  old  law  we  had  in  New  York,  requiring  steamship  companies 
to  give  a  bond  for.  5  years  that  the  immigrant  would  not  become  a  public  charge, 
would  do  more  to  resmct  than  anything  else.  I  think  that  would  cause  the  steam- 
ship companies  to  be  a  little  careful  in  the  selection  of  their  {passengers. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  F arquh ar.  )  Suppose  this  commission  would  recommend  that  an 
immigrant  coming  here  should  nave  a  descriptive  list  of  himself,  on  x>archment, 
describing  him  exactly,  where  from,  day  of  subjection  to  military  duty  in  Europe; 
that  a  man  shall  carry  that  at  all  times— would  you  have  had  the  trouble  on  this 
canal  if  Uie  men  had  carried  such  a  certificate? — ^A.  Not  if  the  law  required  and 
permitted  me  to  examine  them. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  such  a  plan? — A.  I  think  it  a  good  plan  for  the  pur- 
poses of  identification. 

Q.  Would  not  that  be,  too,  rather  a  reform  of  the  ballot  box?— A.  About  the 
ballot  box,  I  find  the  poor  people  seldom  do  anything  at  the  ballot  box  that  rich 
men  do  not  want  them  to  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfobd.)  You  want  to  begin  that  reform  at  the  top?— A.  That 
is  the  place  to  start  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  any  local  le^slation  to  suggest,  further  than 
the  present  laws,  in  regard  to  the  restriction  of  immigration?— A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Did  Mr.  O'Leary's  testimony  before  this  commission 
do  him  any  injury  before  the  State  of  New  York,  or  have  any  effect  on  his  not 
receiving  the  appointment  again? — A.  None,  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Will  you  state  briefly  your  judgment,  based  upon  your 
experience  as  chief  of  the  bureau  of  labor,  as  to  the  general  efficiency  and  effect- 
iveness of  the  New  York  labor  laws?— A.  We  have  now  a  very  good  code  of  labor 
laws,  which  were  revised  in  1897,  and  there  are  many  new  things  that  have  been 
added  this  last  winter.  We  have  increased  the  number  of  factory  inspectors 
from  85  to  50  under  the  new  law.  We  have  now  provided  for  a  license  in  sweat- 
shops, something  after  your  Massachusetts  system.  Before  that  the  insx)e(^tors 
could  not  go  into  private  houses  at  all.  Our  court  of  appeals  decided,  I  think,  in 
what  is  called  the  tenement- house  cigar  case,  that  the  law  making  it  illegal  to 
manufacture  cigars  in  tenement  houses  was  unconstitutional,  on  the  ground  that 
the  right  to  make  cigars  was  the  right  to  labor,  and  that  you  could  not  take  away 
a  man*s  right  to  labor,  which  is  property,  without  due  process  of  law;  but  under 
this  new  law  the  question  of  public  health  arises. 

Q.  Under  the  police  i)owerr' — A.  Under  the  police  power.  It  is  believed  this 
will  be  very  effective;  will  reach  people  who  could  not  be  reached  before.  The 
enforcement  of  other  laws,  such  as  the  laws  requiring  scaffolding,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  bureau  of  statistics,  is  put  under  the  factory  inspection;  so  with  the 
mining  law  and  weekly-pay  law;  and  we  think  it  is  going  to  work  very  well. 
The  labor  laws  have  been  very  beneficial  to  the  working  people  of  New  York. 

Q.  There  is  no  legislation,  then,  that  the  working  people  demand,  and  which  is 
not  enacted? — A.  Yes;  we  had  an  employers'  liability  bill  before  our  legislature 
this  winter,  which  is  very  important,  but  it  did  not  pass. 

Q.  Have  you  no  employers'  liability  law? — A.  No  statute  at  all  in  our  State, 
and  we  could  not  pass  it  this  winter.  The  labor  unions  approved  one  based  on 
the  English  law  and  Canadian  act.  The  railroad  corporations  claimed  it  was  too 
drastic,  opposed  it  very  much,  and  claimed  before  the  committee  they  could  not 
operate  tiieir  railroads  in  New  York  under  it.  We  had  a  consultation,  and  finally 
took  up  the  Massachusetts  law.  but  even  that  law  was  not  satisfactory  to  the 
railroaas,  and  the^bill  failed  in  the  committee  on  rules. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Yon  do  not  remember  on  which  of  the  two  British 
laws  this  law  was  based? — ^A.  We  used  the  Massachusetts  law,  based  on  the  Eng- 
lish law  of  1880,  I  think.  The  principal  thing  songht  for  was  to  do  away  with 
the  fellowHservant  role,  which  made  the  superintendent  or  foreman  the  fellow 
servant  in  case  of  injury. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  As  to  weekly  pay  laws,  is  that  law  pretty  generally 
compHed  with  in  yotir  State?— A.  Very  fully. 

*  Q.  Does  it  include  all  branches  of  labor  or  only  those  working  for  corpora- 
tions?— A.  It  applies  to  corporations,  to  steam  elevated  railroads.  Steam  surface 
railroads  are  not  touched  by  it.  We  made  an  effort  to  enforce  it,  in  requiring 
that  employees  of  municipalities  be  paid  weekly,  such  as  school-teachers,  police- 
men, firemen,  and  it  was  niy  misfortune  to  go  before  the  courts  on  it.  We  were 
beaten  very  handsomely.  The  court  held  they  were  not  receiving  *' wages"  at 
all.  It  put  them  above  wage-earners.  The  court  made  a  distinction  between 
wages  and  salaries,  and  held  that  the  law  did  not  apply  to  persons  receiving  sal- 
aries, and,  although  our  statute  provides  all  the  way  through  for  the  payment  of 
teachers'  **  wages, '  the  court  held  that  teachers  were  not  entitled  to  weekly  pay, 
and  as  the  firemen  did  not  petition  for  this  act,  and  the  teachers  did  not  petition 
for  it,  the  court  decided  the  act  did  not  apply  to  them.  They  wanted  to  beat  us, 
and  did  beat  us. 

I  have  here  a  table  showing  the  increase  of  wages  of  workmen  for  the  last  5  or 
6  quarters  in  New  York  State,  which  I  can  gnve  you  very  briefly.  The  bureau 
omy  dealt  with  organizations  of  the  State,  and  although  our  State  is  one  of  the 
wealthiest  in  the  country,  the  bureau  receives  only  $20,000  a  year  for  its  work, 
so  we  could  not  go  into  details  as  we  would  like.  We  had  to  deal  with  unions. 
We  sent  out  every  quarter  to  every  union  a  blank  slip — the  number  of  days  idle, 
number  of  days  work,  wages  received,  and  then  we  received  these  back  and  made 
our  quarterly  reports;  and  I  have  a  tabulated  comparison  here  of  every  quarter, 
beginning  January  1, 1897;  in  other  words,  the  quarter  to  March  31,1897,  aown  to 
last  December.  I  will  put  these  tables  in  evidence.  [The  above-described  tables 
follow:] 

Total  number  of  unions  and  members. 


Year  and  qoarter. 


1897. 

First  qwirter 

Becond  quarter 

Thirdquarter 

Fourth  quarter 

1808. 

First  quarter 

Second  quarter 

Thirdquarter 

Fourth  quarter 


Number 

of 
unions. 


027 

976 

1,009 

1.0S9 


1,048 
1,079 
1,087 
1,139 


Total  membership  on  last 
day  of  quarter. 


Men. 


138,049 
U7,106 
162,690 
167,250 


178,849 
164,802 
168,516 
167,804 


Women.     TotaL 


4,821 
4,101 
5,764 
6,712 


6,606 
7,538 
7,605 
7.458 


142,570 
161,206 
168.454 
173,962 


179,966 
172,340 
171,067 
174,847 


Number  and  percentage  of  unemployed. 


Tear  and  quarter. 


1897. 

First  quarter 

Second  quarter 

Third  quarter 

Fourth  quarter 

1898. 

First  quarter 

Second  quarter 

Thirdquarter 

Fourth  quarter 


Total 
member- 
ship on 
last  da; 

Unemployed   on 

last  day  of 

quarter. 

Unemployed  dur- 
ing entire 
quarter. 

of 
quarter. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

142,570 
151,208 
168,454 
173,962 

43,654 
27.878 
23,280 
39.353 

80.6 
18.1 
13.8 
22.6 

• 

85,881 
17,877 
10,893 
10,132 

24.8 

11.8 

6.6 

6.8 

179,955 
172,840 
171,067 
174,847 

87,857 
35,643 
22,485 
46,623 

21 

21K7 
10.3 
26.7 

18,102 

10,272 

9,734 

15,427 

10.1 
6 

5.7 
8.8 
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Average  days  of  employment  and  average  earnings 
[Entire  State  and  all  trades.! 


Quarter. 


First  Quarter,  1897. . 
Second  quarter,  1897 
Third  quarter,  1897. 
Fourth  quarter,  1897 
First  quarter,  1898.. 
Second  quarter,  1898 
Third  quarter,  1898. 


Averace  days  of 
employment. 


Men. 


58 
69 
87 
66 
62 
61 
66 


Women. 


63 
57 
66 
96 
61 
58 
64 


Ayer&ge  earn- 
ings.  . 


Men. 


$155.06 
159.12 
174.40 
174.54 
168.61 
168.06 
175.41 


Women. 


$85.63 
81.39 
91.80 
73.71 
75.06 
76.88 
81.68 


Q.  (Bj  Representative  Lxvingston.)  To  what  is  that  increase  of  the  men  and 
the  decrease  of  tiie  women  due?— A.  I  do  not  know;  it  is  pretty  hard  to  telL  We 
have  not  returns  showing  the  cause  of  the  difference.  The  present  Commissioner 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Mr.  John  McMackin,  is  oetter  i)osted  on  these 
questions  than  I  am,  and  I  suggest  that  you  have  him  hei'e.  He  was  a  deputy  of 
mine  for  years..  I  have  a  comparison  of  employment  and  earnings  in  tlie  last 
quarters  of  1897  and  1898,  respectively,  of  ten  of  the  largest  trades  in  the  State, 
which  I  will  also  put  in  evidence.     [Said  table  follows:] 

Comparison  of  employment  and  earnings  in  the  last  quarters  of  1897  and  1898, 

respectively. 

[Nine  leading  trades.] 


Trade. 


BricJdayers  and  ma- 
sons   

Oarpen  ters  and  joiners 
Painters  and  decora- 
tors  

Cigar  makers 

E^g^neers,    eccentric 

and  stationary 

Ironmolders 

Printers  (compositors) 
Bailroad  engineers  — 
Bailroad  trainmen — 


Fourth  quarter,  1897. 


Num- 
ber of 
unions. 


5SS 
96 

23 
46 

84 
82 
33 
37 
87 


Number 
of  mem- 
bers re- 
ported 
(men). 


6,816 
8,740 

5.074 
5,872 

2,817 
2,787 
6,225 
2,979 
2,408 


Average 
days  of 
employ- 
ment. 


Ayerage 
eaminga 


51 
69 

48 
65 

76 
64 
62 
85 
83 


Fourth  quarter,  1898. 


$195.46 

174.88 

150.31 
100.30 

218.90 
164.89 
209.02 
312.42 
168.19 


Num- 

Number 
of  mem- 

Average 
dayvof 
employ- 
ment. 

ber  of 

bers  re- 

unions. 

ported 
(men). 

53 

6,565 

46 

95 

9,881 

63 

29 

7,886 

54 

46 

6,003 

66 

4S 

3,899 

78 

85 

3,882 

69 

83 

6,376 

59 

36 

3,093 

83 

87 

2,040 

84 

Average 
earnings. 


$172.43 
149.29 

176.41 
114.11 

220.74 
177.68 
202.06 
387.34 
162.91 


Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  In  your  canvass  of  the  unions  for  this  information,  has 
your  department  reached  every  union  in  the  State?— A.  There  may  have  been 
some  that  escaped  us,  but  not  many.  We  made  an  effort  to  reach  every  union 
that  we  could  hear  of  or  know  of.  I  think  perhaps  when  we  first  started  in  in 
1897  tluit  we  did  not  reach  avery  union.  When  I  went  into  the  office,  there  was 
no  list  of  the  unions  there. 

Q.  Have  you  in  your  power  any  means  of  ascertaining  what  proportion  of  those 
employed  in  these  trades  are  members  of  the  union  and  what  proportion  are 
not? — A.  We  could  not  ascertain  that.  These  are  all  members  of  unions.  The 
New  York  Tribune  lately  had  an  editorial  commenting  on  this  increase.  It  took 
the  census  of  1890  and  ascertained  the  number  of  men  in  all  the  trades  in  New 
York,  and  then  took  the  percentage  of  the  increase  in  the  unions,  so  many  men, 
and  they  applied  that  percentage  of  increase  to  all  the  trades,  assuming  that  if 
the  increase  of  the  unions  had  been  steady  all  the  others  had  also;  and  the  result 
was  astounding. 

Q.  In  those  trades  about  which  you  have  given  us  statistics,  is  the  number  of 
the  employed  who  are  not  in  the  unions  larger  or  smaller  than  the  number  that 
you  have  there?— A.  Not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  working  people  of  New  York 
are  in  the  unions. 
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Q.  In  these  10  trades,  for  iiistanceV— A.  I  would  say  about  these  10  trades  that 
they  are  well  organized.  We  passed  an  act  in  New  York  year  before  last  for 
examination  and  qualification  of  stationary  engineers  in  New  York  City,  and  no 
man  can  run  a  stationary  engine  there  now  unless  he  has  passed  an  examination 
and  is  licensed,  and  they  are  so  well  organized  that  there  is  hardly  a  man  in  New 
York  running  an  engine  who  is  not  in  the  union.  The  stonecutters  are  aJso  well 
org^anized,  and  the  clothing  cutters  to  a  certain  extent,  bot  the  strange  thing  is 
that  they  are  only  organizcSl  when  they  are  out  of  work.  The  longshoremen  were 
organized,  but  our  returns  here  show  a  falling  off  in  one  year;  and  the  organization 
of  longshoremen  all  went  to  pieces. 

I  have  here  some  opinions  of  large  manufacturers  as  to  prebent  industrial  con- 
ditions, being  extracts  from  letters  recently  received  by  the  Dureau,  which  may  be 
of  interest  to  the  commission  [reading] : 

A  cigar  manufacturing  firm  (May  1) :  '*  Present  conditions  of  the  cA&a  trade  in 
this  State  are  a  decided  miprovement  as  compared  with  last  year  *  *  *  think 
our  business  is  an  index  to  many  of  the  large  manufacturers  in  our  line  through- 
out the  State." 

An  agricultural  machinery  firm  (April  29) :  ''  We  have  employed  more  men  this 
past  season  than  for  3  years  past,  and  have  been  running  our  works  to  their  utmost 
capacity  since  early  January,  which  has  not  been  true  in  2  or  8  years  past.  *  *  * 
Our  prospects  for  this  year  are  all  that  could  be  desired;  in  fact,  we  have  more 
orders  than  we  can  possibly  fill  during  our  manufacturing  season,  which  closee 
about  the  1st  of  July. " 

An  electric  company  (April  29):  "We  have  increased  and  are  increasing  our 
working  force  to  an  extent  which  we  believe  justifies  new  buildings,  which  will 
about  double  our  capacity." 

An  iron  company  (April  28) :  '*  The  present  condition  of  the  business  outlook  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago  is  more  than  favorable.' 

A  woolen  firm  (April  27) :  '*  Present  conditions  are  a  decided  improvement  over 
those  of  1  year  ago.  *  *  *  We  think  that  if  the  manufacturing  industries  of 
this  country  are  left  alone,  and  not  disturbed  by  tariff  tinkering,  there  is  a  decidedly 
better  outlook  for  manufacturers  of  textile  fabrics." 

A  shirt,  collar,  and  cuff  firm  (April  28):  ''The  total  figures  of  our  business  for 
the  month  of  March  show  an  encouraging  increase  over  the  corresponding  month 
of  last  year,  nor  do  we  regard  this  as  a  temporary  flatter." 

An  agricultural  machinery  firm  (April  28) :  '"  We  have  been  running  our  works 
night  and  day,  and  have  given  employment  to  a  larger  number  of  men  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  the  company." 

A  stove  concern  (April  27) :  We  ere  increasing  our  facilities  about  25  per  cent 
over  last  year  bjr  putting  on  25  per  cent  more  workmen." 

A  straw-hat  firm  (April  27) :  ''At  the  present  time  our  orders  for  straw  hats  are 
in  excess  of  any  previous  period  in  the  history  of  the  concern,  and  the  outlook  for 
the  remainder  of  oar  season  is  certainly  bright." 

A  wholesale  lumber  concern  (April  27):  "Our  business  has  increased  about  10 
per  cent.  Men  employed  increased  10  per  cent.  Increase  of  wages  2  per  cent. 
General  condition  of  business  very  satisfactory." 

A  boot  and  shoe  firm  (April  2H):  '*  We  have  increased  iu  that  time  (the  last 
year)  about  10  to  15  per  cent  in  the  amount  of  our  sales.  *  *  *  Our  working 
force  has  Veen  increased  proportionatelv.  *  *  *  The  future,  at  least  for  a  year 
or  so,  looks  very  promising  for  our  kind  of  work." 

A  firm  of  shoe  manufacturers  (May  8):  ''We  find  a  general  improvement,  both 
in  our  home  and  also  in  our  export  business." 

A  hard- rubber  company  ( May  3) :  '*  Business  has  been  more  lively  since  last  fall, 
and  especially  within  the  last  few  months.  There  has  been  a  noticeable  increase 
in  the  demand  for  our  goods,  especially  so  in  the  specialties  connected  with  elec- 
trical supplies." 

A  firm  in  chemical  manufacturers  (May  8):  '*The  outlook  for  the  future  is. 
bright  and  the  demand  for  our  goods  is  constantly  increasing,  so  that  we  arc 
arranging  to  produce  a  greater  quantity  this  year  than  ever  before." 

Q.  Can  you  give  a  synopsis  and  a  brief  statement  of  the  significance  of  the  Ford 
Franchise  Act? — A.  The  Ford  franchise  bill  amends  our  tax  law,  simply  adding 
franchises  to  the  taxable  real  estate.  Under  our  present  law  the  ties,  tracks,  poles, 
and  rails  of  a  street  railroad  are  taxable  as  real  estate.  This  new  tax  law  simply 
applies  to  comx>anies,  etc.,  uaing  the  streets,  both  above  and  below  the  surface,  for 
public  utilities,  snch  as  telephones,  gas,  electric  light,  and  street  railroads.  The 
tan^ble  property  has  been  taxable  always,  and  the  franchise  itself  was  taxable 
until  a  few  years  ago,  I  think,  as  personalty.    They  have  under  our  law  a  pro- 
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vision  that  where  a  man  is  assessed  for  personal  proxMrty  he  may  offset  against 
that  assessment  his  indebtedness,  so  that  if  you  are  assessed  for  $tO,OUO  on  personal 
property  and  you  owe  on  your  house  a  morl^^eof  $10,000  you  may  make  affidavit 
that  you  are  indebted  for  $10,000,  and  so  your  personal  prop»erty  tax  is  wined  out. 
The  companies  claimed  the  right  and  it  was  allowed,  as  c^ainst  this  franchise  tax 
when  it  was  personal  property,  to  offset  their  debts,  and  practically  the  franchise 
became  untaxable.  That  was  the  result  of  it»  The  Ford  bill  taxes  it  as  real  estate, 
and  the  value  of  the  franchise  is  to  be  assessed  by  the  assessors  the  same  as  any 
other  real  property.  The  difficulty  that  we  will  exx)erience  if  that  becomes  a  law, 
and  I  am  informed  it  will  be,  will  be  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  franchise.  You 
know  that  in  New  York  State  the  real  estate  is  assessed  in  the  wards  in  which  it 
is  located.  You  take  the  real  estate  of  a  railroad,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Albany 
Street  Railroad,  which  runs  through  Albany,  through  the  town  of  Ck>lonie,  city  of 
Oohoes,  the  city  of  Water vliet,  and  runs  into  the  city  of  Troy,  and  it  runs  across 
to  what  used  to  be  Greenbush,  now  the  city  of  Rensselaer,  and  so  it  is  in  five  cdties 
and  one  town ;  and  a  very  serious  question  will  arise  as  to  how  to  ascertain  the  val- 
uation of  the  franchise  for  each  city.  It  is  the  same  corporation,  but  how  to  divide 
it  up  in  the  wards  is  the  most  troublesome  question*  I  think,  we  are  going  to  have. 

Q.  They  may  raise  a  constitutional  question?^ A.  I  do  not  thiiSc  it  will  be  a 
constitutional  question  so  much  as  a  question  of  how  to  value.  Mr.  Ford,  I 
think,  claims  first— take  the  tangible  property  and  value  it  as  you  may— rails, 
tracks,  ties^  wires,  and  posts.  Then,  after  that,  take  the  value  of  the  mortgages 
and  the  indebtedness  from  the  value  of  the  stock  of  the  company,  and  there  you 
get  the  total  value  of  the  company,*  because  the  stock  is  no  good  until  the  bonds 
are  taken  up  or  the  mortgage  is  paid.  And  when  you  find  the  market  value  of 
the  stock,  you  can  find  toe  value  of  the  franchise  of  the  company  by  deducting 
the  value  of  its  tangible  property  and  its  mortgages  and  IndeDtednees  from  the 
total. 

i^.  It  would  be  enormously  large?— A.  Very  large.  If  they  adopt  that  method, 
it  is  going  to  bring  a  great  deal  of  money  into  the  public  trt^asury. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Is  it  the  law,  as  passed,  that  the  money  from  the 
franchisee  will  go  into  the  general  fimd  of  the  State,  or  shall  it  be  pro  rata  by 
localities?— A.  It  is  just  exactly  as  it  is  now.  The  tax  center  will  be  in  the  city 
ward  itself.  It  is  a  local  tax  only,  the  State  only  getting  its  share  tiironeh  the 
increased  valuation  in  the  localities.  The  State  taxes  are  left  to  be  collected 
through  the  municipalities. 

Q.  How  does  this  affect  the  public  giving  of  franchises  to  street  railroads  by 
municipalities?- A.  It  will  have  this  effect,  of  course:  They  will  have  to  buy  sub- 
ject to  the  tax  feature,  which  makes  it  less  valuable  property.  But  the  law  will 
nave  to  be  amended.  I  would*  not  be  surprised  if  next  year  we  would  have  to 
have  the  tax  collected  and  the  value  fixed  by  the  comptroller  or  other  State 
officials,  instead  of  local  officers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Or  by  a  State  board  of  assessors?- A.  Some  State  board, 
to  get  around  the  objectionable  features  I  have  pointed  out.  The  governor  was 
very  anxious  to  have  it  corrected  this  winter,  bnt  the  enemies  of  the  measure 
thought  they  could  beat  it  by  keeping  it  defective,  but  they  found  he  was  too 
powerful  for  them. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  this  Ford  bill  taxing  intangible  real  estate,  so  called,  creates  a 
new  era  or  revolution  in  our  taxation  methods  in  this  country,  or  has  it  some  prec- 
edent?— A.  It  has  some  precedent.  There  are  places  that  tax  franchises.  For 
instance,  in  our  State  we  tax  the  right  to  collect  wharfage. 

O.  That  is  tangible,  is  it  not?— A.  No;  the  wharf  is  tangible,  but  t.ie  right  to 
collect  wharfage  is  not. 

Q.  (ByMr.  Farquhar.)  The  use  of  dockage  is  wharf  age?— A.  Yes;  you  may 
tax  the  use  or  sort  of  equitable  right  in  the  property.  You  might  hardly  say  that 
a  telegraph  -pole  is  real  estate,  but  it  is  tangible. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.  )  Has  not  the  State  of  Illinois  taxed  franchises 
for  a  very  great  many  years?— A.  Yes,  I  understand  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  The  commission  will  next  Wednesday  take  up  the  inves- 
tigation of  combinations,  and  we  have  learned  from  the  Associated  Press  that  the 
assembly  of  New  York  State  has  recently  passed,  by  a  practicaUy  unanimous  vote, 
what  Is  called  the  senate  antitrust  bill.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  you  briefly  as 
to  the  features  of  that  b^ll.— A.  I  can  not  give  you  the  features  of  the  bill.  We 
passed  such  a  bill  year  before  last  and  the  court  of  appeals  declared  it  unconstitu- 
tional. It  authorized  the  attorney -general  to  ca*l  before  him  witnesses  and  ques- 
tion them  in  order  to  get  evidence  to  proceed  against  the  combinations.  A.  con- 
stitutional objection  was  raised  and  the  case  went  to  the  court  of  appeals  and  tha 
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body  declared  it  tmconstitntional.    This  act  was  to  remedy  defects  in  the  former 
law. 
Q.  Pointed  out  by  the  court?— A.  Yes,  pointed  oat  by  the  court. 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  Albany,  ss: 

I  swear  that  the  statements  made  by  me  of  my  own  knowledge  in  the  foregoing 
report  of  my  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission  are  true,  and  that  all 
other  statements  I  believe  to  be  true. 

John  T.  McDonouqh. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  17th  day  of  November,  1899. 

Albert  J.  Danaher, 
Notary  Public  in  and  for  Albany  County. 


Boston,  Mass.,  July  17 ,  2S99, 

TESTIH017Y  OF  HE.  BOBEBT  ASHE, 

Machinist,  Somerville,  Mass, 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Subconmiission  on  Manufactures  and  General  Business, 
convened  in  Boston,  Mass.,  July  17,  1899,  at  10.30  a.  m..  Chairman  Smyth  presid- 
ing, Mr.  Robert  Ashe  appeared  and,  b^ng  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Will  you  Kive  your  name?— A.  Robert  Ashe. 

Q.  Residence?— A.  Somervilie,  Mass. 

Q.  What  is  your  business?— A.  Machinist  by  trade. 

Q.  What  official  position  do  you  hold  in  any  association? — A.  Member  of  the 
general  e::ecative  board  of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  the  body  afllliated  with?— A.  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor. 

Q.  Have  you  any  statement  to  make?— A.  The  subject  to  which  I  desire  to  call 
your  attention  is  that  power  that  is  possessed  and  exercised  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  and  the  supreme  courts  of  the  various  States  or  the  Union, 
by  which  those  courts  can  set  aside  legislation  after  it  has  been  duly  enacted  by 
the  legally  chosen  representatives  of  the  people.  No  matter  how  eminent  they 
may  be  in  their  personal  capacities,  no  matter  now  able  and  intelligent  they  may 
be.  they  are  still  a  body  of  men  not  responsible  to  the  body  politic  of  the  nation. 
I  hold  that  it  is  an  anomaly  that  they  should  possess  the  power  to  set  aside  an  act 
of  Congress  after  it  has  been  duly  passed  and  signed  by  the  President.  There  is 
no  other  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  possessing  parliamentary  government 
where,  after  its  parliament  enacts  a  measure  into  law  and  that  measure  receives 
the  sanction  of  the  sovereign  ruler,  such  a  thing  caVi  be  done.  A  most  eminent 
gentleman  is  on  record  as  saying  that  a  measure  could  not  be  considered  as  a  law 
until  it  had  passed  the  ordeal  of  a  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  That  that  power  is  appreciated  by  some  of  the  people  of  this  country,  I 
have  the  best  of  reasons  to  believe. 

Not  long  ago  I  read  an  article  by  Senator  Depew,  who,  I  think,  will  be  accepted 
as  a  fair  authority,  a  representative  of  the  class  in  which  he  moves,  expressinar 
his  admiration  of  the  placing  of  that  power  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  He  went  on  to  say,  in  that  article,  that  it  was  the  most  far-reaching  meas- 
ure ever  ingrafted  on  the  Constitution  of  a  nation,  and  that  the  men  who  did  it 
must  have  done  it  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  preventing  such  laws  or  legis- 
lation being  enacted  as  might  result  from  what  he  called  ** popular  tumult." 
These  were  the  exact  words  of  the  writer. 

In  endeavoring  to  find  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  words  *'x>opular  tumult '^  I 
confess  I  could  find  nothing  that  would  appl;^  except  popular  election,  because 
popular  election  is  the  only  popular  movement  in  this  country  that  can  ever  result 
in  legislation  that  can  in  any  possible  way  be  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court. 

Therefore,  I  hold  that  when  the  gentleman  who  wrote  this  article  studied  the 
subject,  he  fully  realized  the  power  of  that  court  in  this  country,  which  I.  for  one, 
do  not  believe  is  for  the  best  interests  of  tii^  country. 

The  supreme  courts  of  the  various  States,  I  believe,  exercise  a  similar  ri^ht 
regarding  legislation.  I  know  in  this  State  laws  have  frequently  been  set  aside 
by  the  supreme  court  on  the  ground  that  they  were  unconstitutional,  but  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  constitution  and  the  bill  of  rights  of  Massachusetts  fails 
to  show  a  single  word  conferring  such  power  on  the  supreme  court  of  the  Com- 
monw^th.    This  power  is  usually  invoked  to  set  aside  measures  enacted  in  the 
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interests  of  wage  earners.  The  instances  are  rare  where  courts  have  acted  in 
regard  to  other  legislation,  bnt  that  the  power  is  there  is  shown,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
the  power  to  use  that  power  also  exists. 

I  can  not  for  the  life  of  me  believe  that  while  that  power  is  lodged  in  the  conrts 
of  this  country  means  will  not  be  found  to  stir  that  power  in  the  interests  of  the 
great  combinations  of  capital  and  wealth  which  rule  to-day. 

I  think  that  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  anestion  of  the  income 
tax  will  go  a  long  way  to  bear  out  that  view.  Since  that  decision  the  court  has 
rendered  another,  I  think  it  was  on  the  25th  of  January,  1897,  which,  in  my  opin- 
ion, sets  aside  the  thirteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
A  man  was  arrested  for  refusing  to  i nihil  a  contract  to  labor.  He  was  put  in 
prison  and  subjected  to  bodily  punishment.  The  case  was  brought  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  united  States  on  the  question  of  his  rights  under  the  thirteenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution:  That  there  shall  be  no  involuntary  servitude  in 
this  country  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime.  The  court  decided  that  he  did  not 
suffer,  that  the  punishment  administered  to  him  was  correct,  with  the  exception 
of  Justice  Harlan,  who  rendered  a  dissenting  opinion,  one  which  I  think  womd  be 
to  the  advantage  of  every  person  to  study  ver^  carefully. 

Q.  How  long  has  the  International  Associataon  of  Machinists  been  organized?— 
A.  Nine  years. 

Q.  Was  it  organized  under  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  at  the  begin- 
ning?—A.  No. 

What  other  organization  was  it  connected  with  before  that? — ^A.  None. 
An  independent  body?— A.  Yes. 

How  long  has  this  association  existed  in  this  country? — A.  Nine  years. 
What  is  the  membership  of  the  body  now? — A.  My  impression  is  about 
23.000. 

Q.  What  is  the  initiation  fee  into  your  body? — A.  Three  dollars. 

Q.  Have  you  a  system  of  traveling  cards? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  benefit  assessments  have  you  in  the  body  with  respect  to  insurance, 
burial  benefits,  and  sick  funds?— A.  We  have  a  general  burial  benefit  of  $50  on 
the  death  of  a  member.  In  regard  to  other  benefits,  they  are  usually  regulated 
by  the  local  associations. 

O.  You  have  no  insurance  benefits  at  all,  then,  in  your  organization? — A.  No. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  your  local  body?— A.  Our  bodies  are  numbered.  The 
local  body  in  Boston  is  264. 

Q.  How  far  does  the  jurisdiction  of  your  international  association  extend? — A* 
Over  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Mexico. 

Q.  Has  your  nationai  body  had  to  take  up  any  strike  matters  at  all? — A.  Yes; 
in  a  number  of  cases. 

O.  How  do  you  reach  your  decision,  through  your  local  body?— A.  If  the  local 
body  feels  it  has  ground  for  the  strike,  or  grievances,  it  notifies  the  central  body, 
and  the  officers  of  the  central  body  decide  whether  they  are  justified  in  taking 
such  course.    The  local  body  has  no  power  to  inaugurate  a  stride. 

Q.  You  have  no  special  strike  fund  in  your  national  body?— A«  No;  except  the 
fund  that  is  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  that  amounts  to  now?— A.  Not  very  high;  probably  not 
over  $20,000. 


Q.  Is  it  distinctively  a  defense  fund?— A.  No. 


Does  that  carry  your  exi>en8es  and  everthing  of  that  kind? — A.  No;  the  local 
lodges  defray  their  local  expenses. 

Q.  You  have  a  separate  fund  in  the  national  association?— A.  We  have  th« 
income  of  the  national  bodv. 

Q.  In  case  of  a  strike  do  you  have  an  executive  conmiittee,  or  is  it  handled  by 
the  officers?— A.  An  executive  committee  of  five. 


Q.  How  are  they  choseil?- A.  By  delegates  in  convention. 


How  frequently  does  your  national  body  meet?— A.  Once  in  2  years.  Our 
local  bodies  make  their  own  by-laws.  The  by-laws  of  any  2  lodges  are  not  neces- 
sarily alike. 

Q.  You  have  national  legislation? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  pending,  at  the  present  time,  before  the  national  body,  any  trou- 
bles or  strikes?— A.  Yes, 

Q.  Where?— A.  One  in  Boston;  and  I  think  there  is  one  at  Bock  Island.  We 
have  had  a  good  deal  of  chronic  trouble  there  for  2  years. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  commission,  as  closely  as  you  can,  the  causes  that 
brought  on  the  strike  in  Boston,  and  the  present  status  of  it? — A.  I  understand 
that  the  strike  was  the  result  of  a  request  by  the  workmen  for  the  continuation  of 
a  Saturday  half-holiday,  which  they  have  been  having  for  several  years  i)ast  in 
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the  place  where  they  work,  bnt  the  proprietor  refused  to  concede  it  and  locked 
the  men  ont.    It  is  more  of  a  lockoat  than  a  strike,  in  fact 

Q.  Have  yon  had  any  strikes  in  respect  to  wages? — A.  Not  in  this  section  of  the 
country. 


Q.  Any  in  respect  to  the  shortening  of  hours?— A.  No. 


Do  you  know  the  cause  of  the  Bock  Island  strike? — A.  It  is  mainly  a  ques- 
tion of  wages,  I  think.    In  fact,  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  a  strike  there  now. 

Q.  What  is  the  length  of  your  working-day?— A.  We  try  to  make  it  as  short  as 
possible,  and  we  do  not  work  more  than  10  hours,  anyhow. 

Q.  Is  10  hours  the  Massachusetts  State  law? — A.  I  do  not  understand  the  State 
law  has  anything  to  do  with  the  hours  of  labor. 

Q.  You  have  no  State  law  with  respect  to  labor? — A.  The  State  laws  only  relate 
to  the  labor  of  women  and  children. 

Q.  Which  indirectly  affects  adult  labor? — A.  Yes. 

O.  Has  your  national  organization  ever  taken  any  action  in  shortening  the  hours 
of  labor? — A.  Not  in  a  general  way;  they  have  in  isolated  cases.  In  many  cases 
our  members  are  working  9  hours  and  many  8  hours;  that  is  local. 

Cj.  The  customs  and  local  regulations  of  your  local  organizations  really  fix  the 
hours  of  labor  lor  the  organization? — A.  Very  largely. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  legal  status  of  the  present  strike  here  in  Bos- 
ton?— A.  I  only  know  that  the  owners  of  the  place  got  an  injunction  restraining 
our  members  from  doing  certain  things. 

Q.  What  are  those  certain  things? — A.  Bestraining  them  from  coming  near  the 
premises. 

Q.  Picketing?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  else? — A.  I  believe  that  is  the  limit  of  it.  They  complained  of  the 
application  of  the  boycott,  but  the  court  could  not  exercise  jurisdiction  outside  of 
Massachusetts.  My  impression  is  that  part  of  the  case  has  not  been  acted  upon. 
The  union  declared  a  boycott  on  the  goods. 

Q.  How  long  has  this  strike  lasted? — A.  I  think  it  is  4  or  5  weeks  now. 

Q.  How  many  men  in  the  strike?— A.  About  70. 

Q.  In  speaking  of  the  power  of  the  Supreme  Court,  did  we  understand  you  to 
say  that  the  workman  can  voluntarily  at  any  time  break  a  labor  contract? — A.  I 
desire  that  you  should  so  understand  me. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  that  a  workman  is  free  at  any  time  to  enter  into  a  contract 
and  break  it  at  will? — A.  Subject  to  such  responsibility  as  he  might  be  amenable 
to.  It  is  not  a  criminal  offense  to  break  a  contract  to  labor,  and  therefore  I  do 
not  think  a  man  can  be  held  or  imprisoned  for  it. 

S.  Do  you  think  he  is  subject  to  a  civil  action?— A.  Certainly. 
.  Is  there  anything  in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  that  would  sustain 
you  in  respect  to  that  proposition— in  regard  to  breaking  a  contract? — A.  I  do  not 
know  that  there  is. 

Q.  Do  you  thinji  there  is  any  union  in  the  United  States  that  would  tolerate  it?— 
A.  Yes.  I  do  not  think  you  can  find  a  trade  union  in  thie»  country  that  would 
hold  that  a  man  can  be  punished  for  violating  a  contract  to  labor.  The  trade 
unions  fully  understand  that  when  men  can  be  punished  for  refusing  to  labor, 
human  liberty  ceases.  It  is  a  civil  contract;  no  crime  is  committed.  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  the  employer  has  no  remedy.  If  I  agree  to 
sell  you  a  house  and  then  do  not  se.l  it,  you  have  a  remedy,  but  I  have  committed 
no  criminal  offense  for  which  I  can  be  imprisoned.  I  speak  for  myself  and  nobody 
else.  I  believe  that  if  I  entered  into  a  contract  to  labor  I  am  in  honor  and  duty 
bound  to  carry  out  that  contract  if  I  am  able  to;  but  if  there  is  something 
unknown  to  me  at  the  time  of  entering  into  that  contract  which  makes  it  impos- 
sible, or  I  find  it  becomes  okmoxious,  if  I  violate  it  and  refuse  to  carry  it  out  I  hold 
that  I  commit  no  crime  and  should  not  be  imprisoned. 

Q.  You  would  not  advocate  the  trade  unions  taking  the  position  of  breaking 
contracts  at  will?— A.  I  believe  the  unions  act  in  good  faith  always,  when  acting 
in  a  collective  capacity.  I  personally  would  not  advocate,  the  breaking  of  a 
contract  unless  there  Is  a  reason,  and  if  there  is  a  reason,  I  believe  in  my  right  to 
doit. 

Q.  Do  you  not  believe  contracts  to  labor  are  a  positive  benefit  to  the  working- 
man  in  having  stable  contracts,  being  at  peace  with  the  employers,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  seeing  justice  done  by  every  member  in  the  local  union? — A.  Yes. 
I  fully  aj^ree  with  that. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  the  strongest  feature  in  trade  unionism  in  this 
country?— A.  There  are  two  sides  to  the  question.  We  hear  more  of  the  em- 
ployees* side  than  we  do  of  the  employers*,  and  my  experience  has  taught  me  that 
a  foreman  or  the  superintendent  is  much  more  responsible — nine  times  out  of  ten 
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is  responsible  for  the^tronbles  which  arise.    I  have  seen  enoagh  of  that  to  know 
that  it  is  a  large  sonrce  of  trouble. 

Q.  Do  yoa  not  think  the  employee,  when  he  becomes  a  foreman,  changes  his 
relation  to  the  emplovee  and  employer?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  natnral? — A.  Itmay  oe.    I  know  that  they  do  it. 

^.  Is  yonr  organization  incorporated?— A.  No.  We  do  not  believe  in  incorpo- 
rating. 

Q.  Why? — A.  Because  it  holds  ns  amenable  to  the  law.  It  is  a  yolnntary 
association.    We  have  a  little  more  liberty. 

Q.  Yon  can  not  be  held  then  as  a  body  for  the  fulfillment  of  yonr  contracts? — A. 
Not  as  a  body. 

That  is  the  reason  yon  do  not  fayor  incorporation? — A.  That  is  one  reason. 
Are  yon  a  native  of  this  connti^?— A.  Yes. 

(Bv  Mr.  Stimson.  )  I  want  to  see  how  far  yon  would  go.  Would  you  do 
away  with  the  written  constitution  entirely? — A.  I  do  not  Imow  that  I  am  pre- 
pared  to-day  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  that,  but  I  will  say  this,  that  I  believe 
the  highest  authority  which  can  exist  is  the  legally  expressed  will  of  the  x>eopla 

Q.  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  running  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  for  instance, 
without  any  constitution? — A.  I  do  not  know  as  I  would  be  in  favor  of  that,  if 
the  constitution  was  amended  to  take  away  from  the  courts  the  power  to  set  aside 
the  enactments  of  the  legislature.  If  you  have  a  constitution  so  amended,  it  is  a 
different  thing. 

O.  Who  is  to  determine  that? — A.  Most  responsible  governments  have  a  respon- 
sible executive  head. 

Q.  You  would  leave  that  to  the  executive  head? — A.  That  is  as  it  is  in  other 
countries. 

Q.  You  would  have  the  power  which  is  in  the  supreme  court — all  that  power 
reposed  in  the  governor? — A.  I  think  it  might  be  safely  placed  there. 

Q.  As  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  of  course  you  know  among  othef  things  that 
is  the  document  which  determines  the  powers  of  the  States  and  liie  powers  of  the 
Federal  Government.  How  is  it  possible  to  get  along  without  such  a  constitution; 
to  prescribe  what  powers  the  States  have  and  what  x>owers  the  National  Govern- 
ment has?— A.  I  do  not  intend  to  express  mvself  in  such  a  way  as  to  convey  such 
an  impression  as  that;  nothing  could  be  farther  from  my  Idea.  I  believe  the  par- 
ticular clause  conferring  this  power  on  the  Supreme  Court  should  be  taken  from 
the  Constitution,  leaving  the  remainder  intact. 

Q.  If  you  take  away  the  x>ower  which  enforces  the  Constitution,  does  it  not 
become  mere  waste  paper? — A.  I  do  not  see  that  taking  that  power  from  the  supreme 
court  makes  it  waste  paper;  the  rest  of  it  is  there. 

Q.  Who  would  enforce  it?  Suppose  some  States  passed  a  law  which  is  not  in 
line  with  the  Constitution? — A.  The  President. 

Q.  In  that  case  wotildhe  not  be  an  interested  party  if  the  dispute  is  between  a 
State  and  the  Federal  Government? — A.  I  believe  in  popular  government;  I  have 
faith  in  the  people;  I  do  not  think  that  any  constitution  can  be  higher  thun  the 
legally  expressed  will  of  the  i)eople.  That  is  why,  as  a  general  proposition,  1  am 
not  in  favor  of  a  paper  constitution. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  the  paper  constitution  at  the  time  it  was  passed  embodied 
the  will  of  the  people? — ^A.  1  would  not  come  to  that  conclusion  from  reading  the 
debates. 

Q.  It  was  passed  by  a  two- thirds  vote? — A.  There  was  certainly  strong  difference 
of  opinion. 

Q.  It  represents  a  majority?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  far  do  the  labor  interests  wish  to  go  in  patrolling  or  picketing?  Do  you 
want  entire  liberty  to  patrol  and  picket?— A.  We  want  entire  liberty  to  interview 
others. 

Q.  With  as  many  men  as  you  choose  to  employ?— A.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  would 
be  willing  to  limit  the  number  to  2. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  you  want  them  to  have  mere  power  of  obser- 
vation or  power  to  x^ersuade  workmen  not  to  take  employment.^ — A.  Most  un- 
doubtedly.   We  f idly  believe  in  the  power  to  exercise  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  When  laborers  have  struck  they  cease  to  be  employed  by 
the  establishment,  do  they  not? — A.  I  presume  they  do.  If  I  was  in  a  strike  under 
those  circumstances  I  would  consider  I  was  no  longer  in  its  employ, 

Q.  By  what  right  do  you  interfere  with  the  running  of  that  establishment? — A. 
I  presume  we  claim  the  right  of  self-preservation. 

Q.  And  vet  in  a  legal  sense  you  have  no  more  right  to  interfere  with  that  estab- 
lishment than  with  any  other? — ^A.  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  and  I  do  not  know  the  legal 
bearing  of  it,  but  I  think  self-preservation  will  justify  it. 
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Q.  You  think  then  yoa  have  the  right,  becanae  yon  have  worked  there,  to  have 
something  to  do  with  the  management  of  that  concern  after  ^ou  have  ceaised  tobe 
an  employee?— A.  Within  the  limits  of  the  law.  An  industrial  trouble  is  a  con- 
dition of  war,  pnre  and  simple. 

Q.  But  sometimes  they  do  not  stop  at  the  limits  of  the  law. — ^A.  I  regret  that  as 
much  as  anybody. 

Q.  A  condition  of  war  does  not  comport  with  a  condition  of  peace? — A.  Not 
very  well. 

Q.  We  are  supposed  to  be  a  law-abiding  people,  and  to  be  protected  in  the  x>oace- 
able  pursuit  of  happiness,  are  we  not? — A.  We  are  supposed  to  be. 

Q.  A  strike  interferes  with  that  and  establishes  a  new  order  of  things? — A.  In 
a  particular  instance  it  does. 

Q.  Which  should  be  superior,  the  law  of  the  land  protecting  a  citizen  in  his 
rights,  or  the  law  of  the  strike?— A.  I  understand  the  law  of  the  land  does  protect 
the  citizen  in  his  rights. 

Q.  Can  you  maintain  a  picket?— A.  Certainly.  If  a  striker  breaks  the  law  of 
the  land  he  will  be  arrested  and  imprisoned,  ana  he  should  be.  A  picket  does  not 
break  the  law  of  the  land. 

Q.  If  a  picket  interferes  with  the  conduct  of  the  man  s  business,  does  not  it 
interfere  with  a  business  right  under  the  law?— A.  Others  interfere  with  a  man's 
business  but  are  not  amenable  to  law.  Every  competitor  interferes  with  the 
conduct  of  another's  business. 

Q.  You  think  the  case  is  parallel?— A.  I  do  not  see  why;  it  is  a  question  of 
degree  entirely.  Competitors  come  into  the  field  and  do  other  things  in  competi- 
tion, cut  prices  and  many  things,  and  enter  into  a  condition  where  wages  are 
lowered. 

Q.  You  believe  in  competition? — A.  I  believe  in  some  kinds  of  competition. 

Q.  You  wonid  have  competition  reflated  by  law?— A.  No;  I  would  not.  In 
my  opinion  "competition  will  regulate  itself. 

Q.  You  think  that  a  man  in  carrying  on  business  in  order  to  be  able  to  compete 
must  have  free  comi)etition? — A.  I  think  all  men  should  be  on  an  equal  footing  in 
competition. 

Q.  How  can  he  if  he  is  not  allowed  to?— A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  man  in 
the  country  who  can  not  run  his  establishment  if  he  wants  to. 

If  he  can  not  get  help  how  can  he  run  it? — A.  He  can  have  it  if  he  wants  it. 
Subject  to  regulated  competition?— A.  You  might  call  it  that. 

^  You  said  you  were  opposed  to  regulated  and  wanted  free  competition? — ^A. 
I  am,  and  do  not  see  why  it  should  be  condemned  in  one  and  advocated  in 
another. 

O.  You  are  opposed  to  a  regulated  competition  unless  you  can  regulate  it  your- 
self ? — A.  I  am  opposed  to  regulation  of  any  sort. 

Q.  You  are  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  the  picket  to  interfere  with  a  man's 
business? — A.  Under  certain  conditions  I  would  be;  yes. 

Q.  Is  it  the  position  of  your  body,  as  you  understand  it,  to  oppose  the  placing 
of  pickets?— A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  better  that  competition  and  other  phases  of  industry 
should  be  regulated  by  the  law  of  the  land  or  by  the  law  of  some  body  of  men?— 
A.  I  believe  that  the  law  of  the  land  should  not  interfere  in  regulating  competi- 
tion or  commerce  at  all.  I  believe  that  all  these  people  engaged  in  industrial 
enterprises  are  the  best  judges  of  what  is  good  for  tnemselves.  If  I  had  my  way 
there  would  be  no  legal  regulation  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  order  could  be  maintained  in  society  if  there  were  no 
regulation  of  industry? — A.  Police  regulations  might  be  necessary,  but  I  do  not 
think  they  should  apply  to  business. 

Q.  You  think  everybody  would  remain  i)eaceful,  and  nobody  would  interfere 
with  anybody  else's  right? — A,  Undoubtedly  they  would,  just  as  they  do  to-day. 

Q.  Yet  you  say  a  strike  is  an  act  of  war? — A.  Yes,  it  is  an  act  of  war;  it  is  a 
fight  between  two  parties. 

Q.  You  claim  as  much  right  for  the  industrial  establishment  to  conduct  its 
business  by  some  form  of  regulation  as  you  do  for  striking  workmen  to  interfere 
with  its  business  by  some  form  of  regulation? — A.  Yes,  I  do.  I  believe  in  the 
fullest  possible  reciprocity  in  these  things. 

Q.  You  claim  the  right,  then,  as  I  understand  it,  for  a  body  of  workmen  or  of 
the  society  to  which  they  belong,  whether  the  members  of  it  have  been  worfamen 
in  the  establishment  concerned  or  not,  to  place  a  picket  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
suading others  from  going  into  that  establishment  to  work? — A.  Yes,  I  believe  it 
is  right  to  do  so  under  present  conditions.  If  conditions  were  different  perhaps  it 
would  not  be. 


tone 
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Well,  I  shoald  like  to  be  enlightened  as  to  the  conditions,  and  I  would  like 
Lave  yoa  show  wherein  they  have  a  right  to  do  it  with  reference  to  one  estab- 
lishment, and  not  with  reference  to  another  ? — A.  At  the  establishment  that  is  at 
peace  with  those  it  employs,  they  certainly  have  no  right  to  practice  snch  a  thing; 
at  the  establishment  that  is  at  war  with  those  it  employs  the  conditions  are  differ- 
ent. 

3.  Yon  say  they  cease  to  become  employees  of  the  establishment  ? — A.  Yes. 
.  Their  relations  are  supposed  to  have  terminated  ? — A.  They  are  supposed  to. 
In  a  great  majority  of  cases  that  has  not  been  so.     In  a  great  majority  of  cases 
those  who  entered  upon  a  strike  went  back  to  work  in  the  same  place. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  Vnown  of  an  instance  of  the  proprietors  or  managers  of  an 
industrial  establishment  interfering  with  the  workmen  after  they  left  on  a  strike  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Interfering  with  their  getting  employment  anywhere  else? — A.  Yes,  indeed. 

Q.  Can  you  name  such  a  case  ? — A.  I  can  not  name  it  now,  but  I  can  furnish  the 
committee  with  a  case  where  a  man  recovered  a  large  sum  of  money  from  a  rail- 
road.   There  is  nothing  better  known  than  the  blacklist. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  believe  in  that?— A.  No. 

Q.  You  believe  in  a  boycott?— A.  Well,  yes  and  no.  Under  different  conditions 
I  would  not  believe  in  boycotting. 

Is  not  a  blacklist  like  a  boycott? — A.  It  is  a  boycott. 
Yon  do  not  believe  in  that  form  of  a  boycott?— A.  No. 
What  form  of  boycott  do  yon  believe  in? — A.  The  form  of  boycotts  such  as 
labor  unions  adopt  is  very  different — that  is,  one  individual  is  boycotted,  and  he 
is  boycotted  at  the  only  place  where  he  can  get  a  chance  to  get  employment:  but 
if  the  labor  unions  boycott  your  goods  the  consumer  is  not  limited  to  those  goods — 
there  are  others  who  produce  what  he  wants,  while  the  man  has  no  remedy 
whatever. 

Q.  If  a  man's  market  is  taken  away  from  him  he  has  no  remedy?— A.  Of  course; 
he  understands  that  when  be  goes  into  it. 

Q.  Can  you  conceive  of  some  way  that  the  public  can  prevent  injustice* to  indi- 
viduals in  cases  of  blacklisting  and  boycotting? — A.  I  confess  that  I  can  not.  I 
think  it  would  be  very  desirable.  Nobody  would  be  better  pleased  than  I  would 
be  to  see  the  blacklist  and  boycott  abolished,  but  under  the  conditions  that  exist 
to-day  I  can  not  see  any  way  to  do  it. 


Boston,  Mass.,  J\ily  17,  1899, 
TESTDCOITY  OF  MB.  WILLIAM  H.  MITCHELL, 

President  of  the  New  England  Oranite  Manufcusturers*  Association. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Subcommission  on  Manufactures  and  General  Business,  con- 
vened at  3  p.  m.,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  on  July  17, 1899,  Chairman  Smyth  presiding, 
Mr.  William  H.  Mitchell  appeared  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

(By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  may  give  your  name. — A.  William  H.  Mitchell. 

Kesidence?— A.  Quincy,  Mass. 

Occupation?— A.  Granite  dealer  and  manufacturer. 

(By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  are  president  of  the  New  England  G-ranite  Manu- 
facturers'A88ociation?—A.  Yes. 


Q.  An  employer  of  labor?— A.  Yes. 


you  have  any  statement  to  make  to  the  commission  we  would  be  glad  to 
hear  it  now,  and  then  we  will  ask  questions  based  on  that  statement. — A.  I  sup- 
pose the  testimonv  I  would  give  would  be  more  ];>articularly  in  regard  to  the  rela- 
tion of  organized  labor  to  the  manufacturers'  association.  Our  association  is  made 
up  of  different  branches.  It  is  composed  of  different  establishments  in  ditrerent 
localities,  and  these  localities  or  firms  are  organized  loosely.  They  make  their  own 
arrangements  with  their  labor,  subject  to  the  approval  of  this  association.  We 
have  had,  at  several  different  times,  difficulties  with  the  labor  element,  and  have 
been  obliged  to  suspend  work  for  a  time  on  account  of  these  troubles.  Of  course, 
they  have  been  on  questions  of  prices  at  times.  At  present,  certain  mem  t)ers  of  our 
association  are  having  difficulty  with  labor  organizations  from  an  entirelv  different 
cause.  Some  time  ago,  before  the  Government  was  considering  the  building  of  the 
Chicago  poet-office,  our  organization  received  a  request  from  the  Stonecutters' 
National  Union  that  we  should  agree  that  all  estimates  on  that  work  should  be  based 
on  the  8-hour  day,  with  the  rate  of  wages  at  45  cents  an  hour— $3.60  a  day.    We 
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dec.ineil  to  enter  into  any  arrangement  of  that  kind,  as  it  was  very  mnch  in 
adyance,  as  regards  wages,  of  what  any  of  onr  men  were  paying. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  What  boars  do  you  work  now?— A.  "Nine  hours  a  day. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  of  pay  now? — A.  T  wenty-eight  cents  to  3 !  or  32  cents ;  28  cents 
is  practically  the  lowest  rate  per  hour.  The  work  was  figored  by  different  mem- 
bers of  oar  association,  and  the  contract  was  finally  awarded  to  one  of  them,  Mr. 
John  Pierce,  of  New  York.  He  has  been  unable  to  secure  union  men;  tiiat  is,  men 
belonging  to  the  Stonecutters'  National  Union,  to  work  on  this  building  because 
he  declines  to  accede  to  the  terms  they  demand,  which  are  the  same  which  I  have 
mentioned.  They  not  only  have  interfered  with  his  work  on  this  building  but  on 
other  work  that  he  has  in  progress.  They  have  also  interfered  and  prevented  men 
from  working.  The  only  way  in  which  he  has  been  able  to  secure  men  to  work 
on  this  building  has  been  by  employing  individuals  who  have  been  sent  to  him 
from  New  Yori  who  did  not  belong  to  this  National  Stonecutters'  Union.  Our 
■  reason  for  refusing  to  accept  the  terms  which  they  proposed,  aside  from  its  estab- 
I  lishing  a  rate  which  we  considered  to  be  unreasonable,  was  that  we  did  not  con- 
.  sider  that  we  had  any  right  to  imi)08e  a  high  rate  of  wages  upon  work  merely 
I  because  it  happened  to  be  a  Government  contract. 

We  have  also  at  the  present  time  a  member  who  is  a  subcontractor  for  Govern- 
ment work,  upon  wluch  he  is  unable  to  secure  members  of  the  National  Stone- 
cutter's Union  to  work,  for  the  reason  that  the  general  contractor  for  this  work 
some  time  ago  employed  on  work  which  he  was  doing  in  New  York  stonecntters 
who  did  not  oelong  to  this  National  Stonecutters'  Union. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  To  what  work  do  you  refer  now?— A.  The  Nava* 
Academy,  at  Annapolis. 

Q.  Who  was  the  contractor  who  could  not  find  the  labor?— A.  Mr.  Carlin,  of 
New  York,  was  the  general  contractor.  The  subcontracting  firm  that  had  con- 
tracted for  the  stonework  was  Booth  Brothers— the  Hurricane  Island  Qranite 
Company.  Booth  Brothers  have  no  trouble  whatever  with  their  help,  individually, 
as  stonecutters  are  working  lor  them  on  other  work,  but  declined  to  work  on  thia 
on  account  o^nstructions  received  from  the  office  of  their  association. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  That  is,  working  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  on 
other  work  that  they  refused  to  accept  on  this  Government  work? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  question  being  simily  then  that  it  is  Government  work  ?— A.  The  objec- 
tion is  simply  that  it  is  work  that  they  are  doing  for  the  contractor.  The  gen- 
eral contractor,  Mr.  Carlin,  perhai)s,  a  year  ago,  had  some  hired  men  who  did  not 
belong  to  the  stonecutters'  union.  He  managed  to  complete  his  work  with  these 
men,  and  the  stonecutters'  union  has  been  endeavoring  to  make  trouble  for  him 
since,  and  their  only  reason  for  declining  to  work  on  this,  as  I  understand  it,  is 
the  general  contractor.  If  Booth  Brothers  had  the  contract  direct  themselves 
with  the  Government,  there  probably  would  not  be  any  trouble,  as  there  is  no 
trouble  whatever  between  Booth  Brothers  and  their  help. 

<j.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  On  these  Government  works  do  you  make  the  esti- 
mates on  the  8-hour  plan?— A.  No;  the  estimates  are  made  on  tne  basis  on 
which  the  manufacturers  are  working.    Nine  hours,  probably,  in  New  £ngland. 

Q.  Do  you  base  your  contracts  on  the  laws  that  prevail  in  the  State  where  the 
building  is  being  put  up? — A.  We  are  obliged  to,  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  In  a  State  where  8  hours  is  declared  a  legal  day's  work,  is  your  contract  based 
on  the  idea  you  must  work  your  men  8  hours,  and  can  not  work  them  10?— A.  In 
that  State,  yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  hours  of  labor  on  Government  work  in 
Annapolis  or  Chicago  and  what  it  would  be  on  Government  work  in  Massachu- 
setts?— A.  Certainly.  In  Massachusetts  we  could  work  our  men  9  or  10  hours, 
whatever  arrangement  we  made  with  them.  The  contractor  or  manufacturer 
would  not  consider  he  was  obliged  to  work  his  men  8  hours  because  the  State  laws 
of  Illinois  or  some  other  place  were  8  hours. 

Q.  Was  the  contention  of  the  stonecutters  that  your  contracts  were  made  on 
the  basis  of  8  hours? — A.  I  do  not  think  they  made  any  contention  of  that  kind. 
The  ground  on  which  they  asked  our  association  to  make  its  price  was  based  on 
the  estimate  of  8  hours,  as  that  was  the  basis  on  which  the  Chicago  labor  was 
conducted. 

Q.  That  is,  the  national  trades'  council  had  its  rules  and  regulations  on  the  8-hour 
practice?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  anv  understanding  among  contractors  to  base  it  on  8,  9,  or  10  hours 
any  place?— A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  In  making  these  contracts  are  you  governed  by  the  State  law  and  the  customs 
of  trade  in  the  locality? — A.  For  work  that  is  to  le  done  in  that  locality,  but  the 
granite  work,  understond,  is  almost  wholly  done  somewhere  else. 
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Q.  Have  the  various  strikes  and  contentions  yon  have  had  always  been  centered 
in  the  locality  of  your  quarries  with  respect  to  hours  of  labor  and  prices?— A. 
They  have  all  been  in  the  locality  where  we  were  doing  business. 

Q.  Does  the  granite  manufacturers'  association  include  all  the  granite  manu- 
facturers of  the  country? — A.  No. 

What  States  does  it  cover?— A.  New  England  States. 

New  York  State?— A.  Yes. 

Does  it  include  Maryland? — A.  No. 

Will  you  please  state  what  are  the  economic  objects  of  your  association- 
why  you  have  had  to  associate;  and  what  are  the  results  of  your  association?— A. 
I  do  not  know  as  I  can  explain  it  any  better  than  it  is  specified  in  our  constitution : 
(Beading)  **  The  object  of  this  association  shall  be  the  general  improvement  and 
elevation  of  the  trade,  the  establishment  of  local  associations  in  the  several  States, 
and  the  cultivation  and  promotion  of  friendly  relations  and  intercourse  among 
the  dealers." 


Q.  Are  you  incorporated?- A.  No. 


Are  you  simply  bound  by  honor  and  not  by  written  contracts?— A.  No  more 
than  that  we  subscribe  to  the  constitution  and  by-laws  that  have  been  made  by 
the  association. 

Q.  Are  there  any  penalties  affixed  to  the  infraction  of  your  by-laws  or  constitu- 
tion?— A.  No;  except  the  general  i>enalty  of  suspension  from  the  privileges  of  the 
association. 

Q.  Have  you  any  organized  committee,  executive  or  otherwise,  to  take  care  of 
the  business  of  your  association?— A.  We  have  the  officers,  president  and  execu- 
tive committee,  who  transact  the  business  of  the  association. 

Q.  Are  the  members  of  your  association  allowed  competition  among  themselves 
in  estimating  for  work?— A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Have  you  any  rule  to  drive  out  any  party  who  does  not  carry  out  the  propo- 
sitions in  your  by  laws  and  constitution?- A.  No;  you  can  withdraw  from  the 
association  any  time.    There  is  no  -law  which  would  compel  anyone  to  stay  in. 

Q.  Is  there  not  some  business  reason,  over  that  general  expression  you  have  given, 
why  you  associate  together? — A.  The  original  idea,  of  course,  in  forming  the  asso- 
ciation was  partially  to  i>rotect  ourselves  against  any  injury  to  our  members,  or 
anybody  that  might  associate  with  us,  by  the  acts  of  any  of  the  labor  organizations. 

Q.  We  are  to  understand  this  was  an  organization  for  the  protection  of  the  rights 
of  the  employers?— A.  Practically. 

Q.  How  do  you  manage  to  bear  the  expenses  of  strikes  in  tins  association— by 
assessments  on  your  membership? — A.  We  have  not  as  yet  had  to  bear  anything 
more  thau  the  general  expenses  of  conducting  the  association. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  existence  as  an  association? — ^A.  Seven  or  eight 


Q.  In  case  of  a  strike  wherein  one  of  your  association  was  involved,  what  action 
does  your  association  take— immediately  helpful  or  simply  sympathetic?— A.  Well, 
it  is  immediately  svmpathetic;  helpful  to  any  such  de^^ree  as  we  can  go. 

Q.  The  commission  is  to  understand  that  your  association  is  simplv  an  organiza- 
tion for  defense  against  trade  unionism?— A.  That  is  practically  the  idea  of  forming 
the  association. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  strikes  latelv  at  all?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Which  was  the  last  one? — ^A.  The  last  one  was  at  Bockport— the  Bocki)ort 
Granite  Company. 

Q.  What  was  the  settlement  of  that?— A.  That  was  on  the  question  of  hours 
wholl  V,  The  Bockport  Qranite  Company,  on  account  of  certain  conditions  con- 
nected with  the  shipment  of  their  stone,  had  been  working  their  men  10  hours  a 
day— that  is,  thequarrymen — and  the  strike  was  for  a  9-hour  day,  and,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  the  Bockport  Company  finally  yielded  the  9-hour  day.  The  New  England 
association  was  not  called  on  to  give  any  assistance  in  the  matter;  they  were  simply 
notified  of  it. 

Q.  Has  there  ever  been  an^  proposition  between  your  organization  and  the 
Qranite  Cutters*  National  Union  with  respect  to  arbitration? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  was  it  made?— A.  The  proposition  was  made  some  time  in  January  or 
February  of  this  year,  by  the  manufacturers' associaticn  to  the  National  Stone  Cut- 
ters' Union«  looking  to  the  formation  of  a  board  of  arbitration  who  should  take  up 
all  these  questions  which  might  arise  and  settle  them  without  recourse  to  strikes 
or  lockouts. 

S.  Has  there  been  any  substantial  answer  given  to  that?— A.  Yes. 
.  What  is  the  basis  of  agreement  now  with  them?— A.  There  is  no  agreement. 
They  declined  to  enter  into  any  such  arrangement  unless  we  will  eliminate  from 
its  operation  certain  demands  which  they  make  for  1900. 
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Q.  Is  this  arbitration  to  be  perpetual,  or  nntil  yoa  disagree,  or  nntil  a  certain 
timeV— A.  There  is  no  limit  made  as  to  the  time.  It  was  made  to  commence  just 
as  soon  as  the  arrangements  could  be  perfected,  and  to  be  perpetual,  or  subject  to 
eitherparty's  option,  and  to  take  up  all  questions  that  might  arise. 

Q.  How  does  the  matter  strike  you  individually? — A.  It  seems  to  me  that  a 
plan  might  be  devised  which  would  work  for  the  good  of  both  parties. 

Q.  It  would  settle  wages  and  time  and  all  other  troubles  that  occur  between 
you?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  much  dispute  about  wages  or  about  time? — A.  Very  little  about 
time,  usually  wages. 

Q.  What  is  the  minimum  and  maximum  wage  of  stonecutters? — A.  The  mini- 
mum is  about  28  cents  an  hour. 

Q.  And  up  to  30  cents?— A.  Thirty  to  35  cents.  Thirty-five  cents  would  be 
about  the  maximum. 

Q.  When  these  employees  ask  for  more  wages  or  anything  of  that  kind,  do  you 
usually  present  reasons  to  them  why  you  can  not  give  any  more  wages? — A.  Yes. 

O.  Has  not  New  England  really  a  monopoly  this  side  of  the  Mississippi  River 
in  lumishing  stone  for  public  and  other  buildings  and  enterprises?— A.  I  can 
hardly  say  we  have  a  monopoly,  because  there  are  other  persons  who  have  been 
furnishing  stone. 

Q.  Where  is  your  chief  competition?— A.  Some  in  Maryland,  New  York,  and 
some  in  Virginia  and  some  in  Georgia. 

Q.  Some  in  Ohio?— A.  No  granite  in  Ohio. 

Q.  Have  you  usually  been  able  to  compete  against  any  of  these  Central  or 
Western  State  men?— A.  I  guess,  on  the  granite,  we  have. 

Q.  If  you  had  arbitration  would  it  be  desirable  as  between  the  workingman  and 
yourself  to  come  to  a  reasonable  business  arrangement  to  last  for  one,  three,  or 
nve  years,  so  as  not  to  have  any  quarrel  on  hours  or  wages? — A.  Yes.  We  did 
not  limit  the  time  in  our  proi>osition,  though. 

Q.  On  the  part  of  the  National  Granite  Cutters'  Union  was  it  considered  simply 
before  the  executive  committee,  or  have  they  ever  had  a  nationid  meeting  to  pass 
on  your  proposition? — A.  I  understand  their  plan  for  considering  any  questions  of 
that  .kind  is  to  submit  it  to  the  different  branches  of  the  association,  scattered 
through  the  country,  for  a  vote.  The  vote  from  these  different  branches  is  for- 
warded to  the  executive  committee,  which  at  present,  I  believe,  is  located  in  Bal- 
timore, and  they  simply  voice  the  decision  of  the  association.  That  was  the  way 
it  was  reported  to  us.  They  took  some  time  to  consider  it  in  order  that  they 
might  bring  it  before  the  different  branches  of  their  union  by  a  vote.  It  has  to 
pass  through  the  whole  of  the  organization  before  it  comes  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee for  settlement— anything  of  that  kind.  I  suppose  other  matteors  they  can 
decide  for  themselves. 

Q.  Do  you  see  anything  insuperable  in  having  a  friendly  arrangement  between 
these  employees  and  yourselves?— A.  I  do  not  see  anything,  provided  they  are 
willing  to  enter  into  it. 

Q.  Are  all  the  members  of  your  association  of  one  mind  in  this  re8X)6ct? — A.  This 
arrangement  was  attempted  by  the  vote  of  our  association,  or  a  majority  of  it. 

Q.  Simply  a  majority  vote? — A.  It  was  practically  unanimous. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  in  the  constitution  that  would  bind  you,  if  you  agreed 
with  these  men?— A.  Nothing  more  than  wo  could  hold  them  on  any  other 
agreement. 

Q.  Simply  a  matter  of  honor? — A.  And  the  risk  of  forfeiting  their  privileges  or 
rights  in  the  association. 

Have  you  been  an  employee  yourself  ?— A.  Yes. 
How  long  did  you  work  as  a  journeyman? — A.  About  a  year. 
How  long  did  you  work  as  a  foreman?— A.  About  3  years. 
And  then  yon  have  been  an  employer  all  the  remaining  time?— A.  I  should 
say  I  have  been  an  employer  for  25  years;  3  years  previous  to  that  time  I  was  acting 
as  stonecutter  and  foreman. 

Q.  Can  you  state  as  to  the' wishes  or  the  position  of  the  employers  in  this  matter 
of  arbiti'ation  anything  additional  to  what  has  been  drawn  out  in  the  examina- 
tion?—A.  There  was  one  other  thing  I  would  like  to  state  in  regard  to  this  arbi- 
tration, and  that  is  the  reason  the  stonecutters*  union  gave  for  declining  to  enter 
into  it.  They  did  not  say  they  would  not  enter  into  some  system  of  arbitration, 
but  intimated  that  they  might,  providing  the  demands  they  liave  made  for  shorter 
hours  and  the  increase  of  pay  to  take  effect  in  11^00  would  not  be  considered  under 
the  board  of  arbitration  plan.  That  is.  that  we  were  to  practically  acknowledge 
that  we  would  yield  this  one  point,  and  anything  else  that  might  come  ap  we  could 
arbitrate.  Our  plan  stated  that  everything  was  to  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
tihe  board  of  arbitration. 
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Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  scope  of  yonr  propositioii  in  respect  to  this  arbitration? 
Wonld  it  have  set  aside  the  powers  of  yonr  own  officers  in  your  association  and  the 
powers  of  the  national  officers  in  the  granite  cntters'  nnion?  Was  there  any  snch 
surrender  on  the  part  of  employers  and  employees? — A.  That  was  the  idea  that  was 
brought  ont  in  onr  suggestion— that  this  board  of  arbitration  was  to  have  full 
power  in  settling  whatever  they  decided  we  were  to  aco^t,  whichever  way  it 
resulted. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabke.)  What  proportion  of  the  workmen  in  the  stone  industry 
are  native  Americans  and  what  proportion  are  foreigners?— A.  I  should  say  a  very 
small  proportion  are  native  Americans. 

S.  What  are  the  others?— A.  Scotch,  Swedes,  and  Italians,  princix>ally. 
.  And  the  percentage  of  each?'^A.  I  should  say  it  was  pretty  evenly  divided 
between  them. 

Q.  Do  vou  know  anything  about  their  views  as  to  immigration?— A.  Those  I 
have  talked  with  about  it  I  should  judge  were  in  favor  of  restriction  in  some 
degree. 

Q.  Is  it  a  habit  with  them  to  send  over  to  their  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water  and  bring  them  over  here,  or  induce  them  to  come?— A.  I  think,  to  a  certain 
extent,  it  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  the  birds  of  passage, 
so-called,  in  the  granite  work — those  who  work  here  part  of  the  season  and  go 
Imck  to  Scotland,  England,  and  Belgium,  and  come  back  and  work  again? — A.  I 
have  seen  quite  a  littie  of  it. 

Q.  Principally  among  what  nationality?— A.  More  Italians  than  anything  else, 
I  should  say;  some  among  the  Scotch,  too.  In  speiddng  of  the  Italians,  thev 
seem  to  think  they  can  work  here  during  the  busy  season,  and  live  there  mucn 
cheaper  during  the  balance  of  the  year. 


Boston,  Mass.,  July  17 ,  1899. 

TE8TIM0HT  07  MB.  HEVR7  MUR&AT, 

Oranite  and  marble  prodtuser  in  Massachtisetts, 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Subcommission  on  Manufacturers  and  (General  Business, 
convened  in  Boston  on  July  17, 1899,  Chairman  Smyth  presiding,  Mr.  Henry  Mur- 
ray appeared  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

(By  Mr,  Farquhar.)  What  is  your  name?— A.  Henry  Murray. 

What  is  jrour  address?— A.  41  Haverhill  street,  Boston. 

Your  business?— A.  Granite  and  marble  manufacturing. 

Are  yon  a  member  of  tne  Granite  Manufacturers'  Association  •  the  United 
States?— A.  Yes. 

S.  (By  Mr.  Clabke.)  Have  you  been  president  of  it? — A.  Yes. 
.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  You  have  heard  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Mitchell;  is 
there  anything  additional  you  would  like  to  state? — A.  I  want  to  state  the  view 
many  of  our  members  take  in  regard  to  this  Chicago  post-office  contract.  Our 
members  look  upon  it  as  a  discrimination  against  the  granite  industry  of  New 
England  to  have  the  stonecutters'  union  or  anybody  else  try  to  impose  aoy  such 
conditions  upon  them;  that  it  is  a  discrimination  against  their  industry,  in  which 
hardly  any  other  section  of  the  country  can  compete  with  them. 

Q.  What  were  the  conditions  they  attempted  to  impose  on  you?— A.  The  condi- 
tions were  that  they  come  into  a  territory  where  wages  and  hours  of  labor  are 
already  established  and  seek  to  have,  say,  one-half  of  the  men  in  that  territory 
employed  8  hours  at  $8.(i0,  while  the  regular  hands  with  whom  the  employer  h». 
made  nia  agreement  for  the  year  work  9  hours  and  do  it  at  $2.70.  You  can  imag- 
ine the  condition  of  a  man*s  business,  trying  to  conduct  it  in  that  manner.  Thi& 
is  the  condition  ii  puts  us  in,  not  only  in  one  place  but  in  several.  Here  is  thii^ 
Mr.  Pierce,  who  baa  made  an  agreement  with  his  men  to  continue  1  year.  They 
have  an  arbitration  clause  in  their  bill  of  prices.  The  arbitration  clause  is  set 
aside,  and  it  amounts  to  nothing.  The  national  union  secretary  steps  in  and 
throws  that  all  aside  and  says,  '*Here,  you  must  conform  to  what  the  national 
union  has  dictated  to  you  in  regard  to  the  Chicago  post-office."  I  have  talked 
with  several  men  who  competed  for  that  work,  and  not  one  of  them  has  said  he 
paid  the  slightest  attention  to  that  clause  they  seek  to  enforce  now  on  our  members. 
They  paid  no  attention  to  it.  We  claim  if  we  did  business  in  that  way  it  would 
be  practically  driving  the  business  from  New  England.  We  can  not  see  it  in  any 
other  light 
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Q.  Was  the  contention  made  on  their  part  in  Chicago  that  granite  was  to  be 
cnt  there  in  Illinois? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  am  more  identified  with.mona- 
mental  work,  but  having  been  connected  with  this  organization  for  a  number  of 
years  I  have  heard  the  opinions  of  many  of  the  leading  members. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  any  plan  that  coi&d  be  made  between  yonr  association  and 
the  ppranite-cntters'  anion  to  settle  all  disnntes?— A.  I  do  not  think  it  wonld  be 
possible  to  do  so;  bnt  what  makes  it  look  absurd  is  that  a  small  body  of  stonecut- 
ters—there are  not  many  stonecutters  in  Chicago— should  have  influence  enough 
to  come  into  New  England  and  upset  the  whole  granite  industry.  We  do  not 
know  whether  they  are  competent  to  pass  on  the  granite  industry  of  New  England. 
We  want  something  to  say  about  how  we  shall  conduct  our  own  business  here. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  idea  that  this,  bein^  Government  work  in  Chicago  and  the  same 
in  Annapolis,  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  position  of  the  granite  cutters' 
national  union?— A.  I  can  only  answer  that  question  by  asking  yon  whether  you 
think  any  section  of  the  country  should  enter  into  a  conspiracy  with  these  man 
to  rob  the  Government? 

(j.  Did  not  the  fact  that  there  was  an  8-hour  bill  pending  in  Congress,  with 
every  opportunity  of  passing,  have  a  ^at  deal  to  do  with  these  contracts,  with 
respect  to  the  8  hours?— A.  I  do  not  thmk  it  had  anything  to  do  with  any  of  the 
men  that  competed  for  the  job. 

Q.  Suppose  the  bill  passed  the  .Senate  and  the  House,  you  would  have  had  to 
work  your  quarries  8  nours.— A.  I  suppose  if  they  passed  such  a  law  we  would 
have  to  abide  by  it,  but  we  expect  Congress  to  pass  laws  equitable  to  all  the 
country. 

Q.  Did  not  the  fact  that  this  was  Qovernment  work  have  a  |pood  deal  to  do  with 
the  contention  of  these  ^pranite  cutters?- A.  I  do  not  see  why  it  should.  Is  every 
other  interest  in  the  Umted  States  to  be  jeopardized  for  the  sake  of  Government 
buildings?  With  plenty  of  building  going  on  all  about  us,  it  should  not  be  jeop- 
ardized because  Congress  passes  such  a  law.  Competition  regulates  us.  If  it 
does  not  come  from  anywhere  else  outside  of  New  England,  it  is  sharp  enough 
here  to  suit  most  of  us. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  know  any  reason  then  whv  there  should  be  a  dif- 
ferent price  for  Government  work  than  work  for  the  people?— A.  No.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  have  to  compete  for  Government  work  the  same  as  any  other  work? — 
A.  The  members  of  our  association  do. 

Q.  You  generally  get  better  prices  for  the  Government  work  than  you  get  for 
the  work  for  the  people? — A.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  answer  that.  My  business, 
as  I  said,  is  largely  monumental,  but  I  judge  from  what  my  friends  say  that  there 
is  not  a  great  deal  of  difference. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable  to  have  a  sliding  scale  of  wages— that 
is  to  say,  wages  based  on  the  value  of  the  contracts  which  the  manufacturers  get — 
in  your  industry?— A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be.  I  have  been  a  journeyman 
myself  a  good  many  years,  and  I  would  ratiier  see  them  rated  by  the  capabilities 
of  the  workmen. 

Q.  Are  they  rated  now  according  to  the  capabilities  of  the  workmen  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  not  obliged  to  employ  an  incompetent  workman  ? — A.  Not  if  there  is 
a  good  one  around. 

Q.  If  you  do  employ  one  you  do  not  pay  him  the  same  wages  you  do  a  good  one  ? — 
A.  We  have  a  regular  rate  of  wages  for  the  average  workman.  Good  workmen 
command  25  to  50  cents  a  day  in  advance  of  that. 

Q.  Who  determines  whether  he  is  a  workman  that  is  entitled  to  the  best  class  of 
wages  or  whether  he  is  a  poor  one  entitled  to  the  poorer  class  ?— A.  The  employer 
and  foreman.  We  find  it  difficult  to  secure  good  workmen ;  they  are  always  in 
demand. 

Q.  Do  you  not  have  to  reckon  with  the  trade  union  on  that  subject?— A.  Yes, 
largely  so.  While  I  am  speaking  about  the  matter  of  arbitration,  I  would  like  to 
say  that  manv  of  these  local  unions  have  an  arbitration  clause  in  their  bill  of 
agreement.  In  the  case  of  one  of  our  members,  his  men  have  been  called  out 
notwithstanding  that  clause  is  on  their  by-laws.  They  were  called  out  by  the 
national  secretary  from  Baltimore.  In  their  books  they  have  a  clause  calling 
for  arbitration,  but  in  that  case  they  have  ignored  it  completely.  And  i  want  fur- 
ther to  state  that  when  we  wanted  them  to  form  a.  board  of  arbitration  of  com- 
petent men  on  both  sides,  good,  respectable  men,  they  declined  to  do  so.  unless  we 
acknowledged  they  should  have  $S  a  day  for  the  minimum  and  8  hours  to  the  day 
after  January  1, 1900.  We  told  them  we  wanted  everything  arbitrated  by  this 
board. 

Q.  They  were  for  arbitration  within  certain  limits?— A.  Yes,  when  it  suited 
their  convenience. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  ever  employed  anything  but  union  help? — 
A.  Yes. 
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Do  you  BOW?— A.  Yes. 

Have  you  union  men  working  for  you  now? — A.  Yes. 

And  nonunion  men? — A.  Yes. 

What  is  the  proijortion?— A.  About  one-third  are  nonunion  men.  We  have 
ston  a  clause  that  we  will  not  discriminate  between  union  and  nonunion 
men,  and  the  men  have  agreed  to  the  same  thing.  We  accomplished  that  after  a 
lockout  of  13  months.  We  spent  three  weeks  before  the  arbitration  board  and 
they  did  us  mor^  harm  than  good.  The  men  came  to  us  after  the  lockout  and 
said  they  were  satisfied  to  put  in  that  nondiscrimination  clause. 


Boston,  Mass.,  Jvly  17, 1800. 
TESTDfOlTY  OF  MR  ISAAC  F.  WOODBUEY, 

Contractor  and  Builder,  Boston,  Mass.  '^  '^:  '^ 


^.'^ 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Subcommission  on  Manufactures  and  General  Business, 
held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  July  17,  1899,  Chairman  Smyth  presiding,  Mr.  Isaac  F. 
Woodbury  appeared  at  5.30  p.  m.,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
(By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  your  address?— A.  Boston. 
What  is  your  business?— A.  G^neralxon tractor,  and  builder. 

j.  In  making  your  contracts  do  yoii  take  into' question  the  laws  of  the  States 
in  respect  to  the  legal  working  day?— A.  For  the  work  that  is  to  be  done  in  that 
State,  if  there  are  laws  that  require  certain  working  hours  and  it  is  the  custom  to 
work  according  to  them  we  must  take  tiiem  into  question. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anythingabout  the  case  of  Mr.  Pierce  there  in  Chicago?— A.  I 
know  something  about  it.  We  figured  on  the  same  working  hours,  and  we  knew 
there  was  a  movement  on  the  part  of  the  stone  cutters'  union  to  force  shorter 
hours  and  higher  pay  on  that  particular  building.  We  paid  no  attention  to  those 
requirements,  as  we  considered  it  beyond  reason  for  tne  New  England  granite 
business  to  shorten  the  hours  to  8,  where  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  working  9, 
and  also  increasing  the  wages  to— I  think  it  was  about  40  per  cent  increase. 

Q.  What  were  the  wages?— A.  They  were  demanding  $3.60  for  8  hours  on  that 
work  wherever  done. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  On  Government  work?— A,  On  the  Chicago  post-office. 
The  customary  wage  in  New  England  is  about  30  cents  an  hour.  That  is  for  the 
average  day— 9  hours.  What  they  wanted  was  $3.60  for  8  hours.  That  was 
apparently  an  increase  that  was  not  warranted. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Were  you  aware  that  at  the  same  time  the  Chicago 
granite  cutters*  union  had  been  working  8  hours  for  years?— A.  So  far  as  the  Chi- 
cago work  was  concerned,  in  Chicago,  that  had  no  bearing,  in  my  mind,  on  work 
that  would  be  done  in  Massachusetts  or  Maine;  but  it  would  have  on  work  that 
would  be  done  in  Chicago. 

Q.  Do  you  usually  make  the  contracts  and  estimates  on  the  basis  of  the  prevail- 
ing hours  and  prices  in  the  locality  of  the  work?— A.  For  work  to  be  done  in  that 
locality  and  not  for  work  to  be  done  outside  of  that  locality. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  A  good  deal  of  the  work  was  to  be  done  in  Maine  and 
Massachusetts? — A.  As  far  as  the  granite  work  was  concerned  that  would  nearly 
all  be  done  outside  of  Chicago. 

Q.  The  cutting  was  done  at  your  own  quarries  here  and  shipped  to  Chicago? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Granite  Cutters'  National  Union  apply  to  your 

?uarries?— A.  The  Granite  Cuttei-s'  National  Union,  as  I  understand,  covers  the 
Tnited  States.  I  thought  it  might  be  of  some  interest  to  the  commission  to  under- 
stand the  agreement  of  arbitration  which  the  Mason  Builders'  Association  of 
Boston  and  vicinity  have  entered  into  with  the  bricklayers*  union  of  Boston  and 
vicinity,  in  fact,  2  or  3  unions,  as,  to  my  mind,  it  is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
schemes  of  arbitration  I  have  ever  known.  As  a  member  of  the  New  England 
Granite  Manufacturers'  Association,  I  have  been  interested  in  trying  to  have  some 
such  method  between  the  New  England  Granite  Manufacturers'  Association  and 
the  national  union  of  stonecutters.  I  have  here,  which  I  will  turn  over  to  you,  a 
form  of  agreement  which  the  two  bodies  entered  into.  As  you  see,  this  is  an 
agreement  that  there  is  to  be  no  strike  for  any  cause  whatever  and  there  is  to  be 
no  lockout  foi  any  cause  whatever;  and  they  also  agree  that  all  questions  shall  be 
settled  by  their  own  trade  without  intervention  of  any  other  trade  whatsoever. 
(The  above-described  form  of  agreement  U  s^  follows:) 

651a 21 
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The  National  Association  of  Builders. 

form  of  arbitration. 

Form  of  agreement  adopted  and  recommended  by  the  National  Association  of 
Builders  to  secure  the  establishment  of  arbitration  committees,  with  plan  of 
organization  of  the  same,  for  the  use  of  associations  of  employers  and  associa- 
tions of  workmen  in  all  branches  of  the  building  trade. 

Agreement. 

For  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  method  of  peacefully  settling  all  questions  of 

mutual  concern,  — : 

[Name  of  organization  of  employers.] 

and severally  and  jointly  agree  that  no  such  question  shall  be 

[Name  of  orKanization  of  employees] 

conclusively  acted  upon  oy  either  body  independently,  but  shall  be  referred  for 
settlement  to  a  joint  committee,  which  committee  shall  consist  of  an  equal  num- 
ber of  representatiyes  f rom  each  association;  atid  also  agree  that  all  such  questions 
shall  he  settled  hy  our  own  trade,  without  intervention  of  any  other  trade  what- 
soever. 

The  parties  hereto  agree  to  abide  by  the  findings  of  this  committee  on  all  mat- 
ters of  mutual  concern  referred  to  it  by  either  party.  It  is  understood  and  agreed 
by  both  parties  that  in  no  event  shall  strikes  and  lockouts  be  permitted,  but  all 
differences  shall  be  submitted  to  a  joint  committee,  and  work  shall  proceed  with- 
out stoppage  or  embarrassment. 

The  pu*tie8  hereto  also  agree  that  they  will  incorporate  with  their  respective 
constitutions  and  by-laws  such  clauses  as  will  make  recognition  of  this  joint 
agreement  a  part  of  the  organic  law  of  their  respective  associations.  The  joint 
committee  above  referred  to  is  hereby  created  ana  established,  and  the  following 
rules  adopted  for  its  guidaQce: 

Organization  of  joint  committee  and  rules  for  its  government, 

1.  This  committee  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  10  members,  equally  divided 
between  the  associations  represented,  and  an  umpire,  to  be  chosen  by  the  committee 
at  their  annual  meeting,  and  as  the  first  item  of  their  business  after  organization. 
This  umpire  must  be  neither  a  journeyman  craftsmannor  an  employer  of  journey- 
men.   He  shall  preside  at  meetings  of  the  committee  when  necessary. 

2.  The  members  of  this  committee  shall  be  elected  annually  by  their  respective 
associations  at  their  regular  meetings  for  the  election  of  officers. 

8.  The  duty  of  this  committee  shall  be  to  consider  such  matters  of  mutual 
interest  and  concern  to  the  employers  and  the  workmen  as  ma^  be  regularly 
referred  to  it  by  either  of  the  parties  to  this  agreement,  transmitting  its  conclu- 
sions thereon  to  each  association  for  its  government 

4.  A  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  committee  shall  be  held  during  the  month 
of  January,  at  which  meeting  the  special  business  shall  be  the  establishment  of 
*' working  rules"  for  the  ensuing  year;  these  rules  to  guide  and  govern  employers 
and  workmen,  and  to  comprehend  such  partictdars  as  rate  of  wages  per  hour, 
number  of  hours  to  be  worked,  payment  for  overtime,  payment  for  Sunday  work, 
government  of  apprentices,  and  similar  questions  of  joint  concern. 

5.  Special  meetmgs  shall  be  held  when  either  of  the  parties  hereto  desire  to 
submit  any  question  to  the  committee  for  settlement. 

6.  For  the  proper  conduct  of  business,  a  chairman  shall  be  chosen  at  each  meet- 
ing, but  he  shall  preside  only  for  the  meeting  at  which  he  is  so  chosen.  The  duty 
of  the  chairman  shall  be  that  usually  incumbent  on  a  presiding  officer. 

7.  A  clerk  shall  be  chosen  at  the  annual  meeting,  to  serve  during  the  year. 
His  duty  shall  be  to  call  all  regular  meetings,  and  to  call  special  meetings  when 
officially  requested  so  to  do  by  either  body  party  hereto.  Me  shall  keep  true  and 
accurate  record  of  the  meetings,  transmit  all  findings  to  the  associations  inter- 
ested, and  attend  to  the  usual  auties  of  the  office. 

8.^  A  majority  vote  shall  decide  all  questions.  In  case  of  the  absence  of  any 
member,  the  president  of  the  association  bv  which  he  was  appointed  shall  have 
the  right  to  vote  for  him.    The  umpire  shall  have  casting  vote  in  case  of  tie. 

Clauses  to  be  incorporated  with  by-laws  of  parties  to  joint  agreement. 

A.  All  members  of  this  association  do  by  virtue  of  their  membership  recog^nize 
and  assent  to  the  establishment  of  a  joint  committee  on  arbitration  (under  a  regu- 
lar form  of  agreement  and  governing  rules),  by  and  between  this  body  and  the 
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for  the  peacefal  settlement  of  all  matters  of  mntnal  concern  to  the 

two  bodies  and  the  members  thereof. 

B.  This  organization  shall  elect  at  its  annual  meeting delegates  to 

the  said  joint  committee,  of  which  the  president  of  this  association  shall  be  one, 

officially  notifying  within  3  days  thereafter  the  said of  the  said 

action  and  of  the  names  of  the  delegates  elected. 

C.  llie  duty  of  the  d^egates  thos  elected  shall  be  to  attend  all  meetings  of  the 
said  joint  committee,  and  they  must  be  governed  in  this  action  by  the  rules  jointly 
adopted  by  this  association  and  the  said . 

D.  No  amendments  shall  be  made  to  these  special  clauses.  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  of  these 

by-laws,  except  by  concurrent  vote  of  this  association  with  the  said , 

and  only  after  six  months'  notice  of  proposal  to  so  amend. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Has  the  National  Building  Trades'  Council  a  council  in 
Boston? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  in  line  with  this? — A.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  whatever.  This  is 
simply  an  i^;reement  between  the  bricklayers'  union  and  Mason  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation. 

Q.  Do  you  desire  to  make  any  explanation  as  to  the  advantages  of  this  thing? 
We  would  like  to  hear  it. — A.  I  will  state  something  of  its  workings.  This  agree- 
ment was  entered  into  some  8  years  ago.  It  was  after  a  good  deal  of  labor 
trouble  and  a  long  strike.  Since  that  time  we  have  worked  in  harmony  and  had 
no  di&culties,  and  as  this  arrangement  provides  for  an  umpire,  the  first  business 
is  to  select  an  umpire  at  a  meeting  of  the  board,  consistingof  5  representatives, 
members  of  the  bricklayers'  union,  and  5  from  the  Mason  Builders'  Association. 
The  committee  of  10  select  an  umpire  to  act  in  case  of  a  tie  vote.  The  present 
umpire  is  Judge  Adams,  of  Boston. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  this  done  in  case  of  a  difficulty,  or  is  it  done  as  a  reg- 
al^ thing  annually? — A.  A  regular  thing.  Before  entering  into  anv  business 
it  is  the  first  business  of  the  committee  to  select  an  umpire.  Then  if  there  is  a 
tie  vote  on  any  disputed  question  the  matter  is  brought  and  discussed  before  the 
umpire,  and  he  decides  the  question.  During  the  time  this  has  been  in  effect  we 
have,  had  occasion  to  call  on  the  umpire  but  twice,  so  that  by  meeting  together 
and  discussing  matters  of  mutual  interest  between  the  employer  and  employee  it 
gives  the  employee  an  opportunity  to  learn  something  of  the  workings  on  the  other 
side,  something  of  the  Imes  of  argument  with  whicn  they  x>erhaps  might  not  be 
so  familiar. 

After  entering  into  the  arrangement,  one  of  the  first  items  of  importance  was 
the  question  of  apprentices.  The  bricklayers'  union  wanted  to  restrict  the 
employment  of  apprentices  to  a  certain  number,  2  or  8  to  each  firm.  There  was 
qmte  a  discussion,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  see  if  there  could  be  an 
arrangement  submitted  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  both  sides,  and  aiter  con- 
siderable discussion  an  arrangement  was  made  called  the  system  of  apprentice- 
ship adopted  by  the  Mason  Builders'  Association  and  bricklayers'  unions  of  Boston 
and  vicinity,  of  which  I  have  a  copy  which  I  will  submit  to  you. 

(The  above-described  agreement  is  as  follows :) 

System  of  Apprenticeship  Adopted  by  the  Mason  Builders'  Association 
AND  THE  Bricklayers'  Unions  of  Boston  and  Vicinity 

TIME  OP  beginning  AND  TERM  OF  APPRENTICESHIP. 

To  prevent  the  taking  of  apprentices  at  an  immature  age,  when  they  may  be 
considered,  on  the  average,  as  physically  unfit  for  such  laborious  work,  and  not 
sufficient]  jT  educated  to  warrant  leaving  school,  and  to  discourage  the  beginning 
of  apprenticeship  at  a  time  when  the  individual  may  be  considered,  on  the  average, 
as  having  passed  that  period  when  the  faculties  of  mind  and  body  are  in  that  con- 
dition which  is  most  receptive  of  instruction  and  most  readily  adaptive  to  the 
requirements  of  a  trade,  the  following  time  and  terms  are  fixed : 

No  individual  shall  be  taken  as  an  apprentice  who  can  not  read  and  write  the 
English  language. 

No  indiviaual  shall  be  taken  as  an  apprentice  until  he  is  16  years  of  age. 

No  individual  shall  be  taken  as  an  apprentice  after  he  is  21  years  of  age. 

An  apprentice  taken  under  18  years  of  age  shall  serve  until  he  is  21  years  of  age. 

An  apprentice  taken  at  18  years  or  over  shall  serve  3  years. 

AGREEMENT  OF  APPRENTICE. 

No  individtial  shall  be  taken  as  an  apprentice  unless  he  shall  agree  to  serve  the 
time  fixed  by  these  rules  and  abide  by  other  conditions  and  requirements  herein 
set  forth* 
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AQRBEMENT  OF  EMPLOYERS. 

Ko  member  of  the  Mason  Builders*  Association  shall  take  an  individual  as  an 
apprentice  unless  he  vrill  agree  to  keep  him  under  legitimate  instruction  as  such, 
for  the  full  term  comprehended  in  these  rules,  and  will  otherwise  comply  with 
the  conditions  and  requirements  herein  set  forth. 

REQISTERINa  APPRENTICES. 

*"  When  any  member  of  the  Mason  Builders'  Association  is  about  to  take  an  indi- 
vidual as  an  apprentice,  he  shall  immediately  notify  the  secretarv  of  the  associa- 
tion to  that  effect,  giving  name,  age,  and  term  for  which  he  is  taken. 

The  secretary  of  said  association  shall  then  immediately  notify  the  clerk  of  the 
joint  committee,  and  also  the  secretary  of  the  bricklayers*  unions,  and  a  record 
shall  be  kept  by  both  associations  and  by  the  joint  committee,  so  that  a  complete 
registry  of  all  apprentices  shall  be  available. 

A  card  shall  he  issued  to  each  apprentice  by  the  joint  committee,  which  he  shall 
hold  during  his  term  as  evidence  tnat  he  is  properly  registered  as  an  apprentice. 

All  members  of  the  Mason  Builders*  Association  shall  nle,  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  the  adoption  of  these  rules,  a  list  of  the  apprentices  in  their  employ,  giving 
name,  length  of  term  for  which  they  are  taken,  and  date  of  expiration  of  term* 

SUPERVISION  BT  JOINT  COMMITTEE. 

The  joint  committee  of  the  two  bodies  hereto  shall  have  general  supervision  of 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  apprenticeship  system  under  the  rules  herein  defined 
and  established,  and  shall  have  authority  to  settle  all  questions  in  relation  to  the 
same,  and  give  judgment  in  any  appeals  that  may  be  made  to  it  by  either  employ- 
ers or  apprentices.  It  shall  have  authority  to  terminate  or  cancel  the  apprentice- 
ship of  any  individual  for  cause. 

It  shall  have  authority  to  place  an  apprentice  for  an  unexpired  term  with  a  new 
employer  should  his  original  employer  die,  or  from  any  other  cause  fail  to  give 
him  opportunity  to  complete  his  term  with  him. 

It  shall  have  authority  to  prepare  blank  graduation  papers  for  apprentices,  and 
to  approve  and  sign  the  same,  when  the  employer  has  certified  thereon  that  the 
apprentice  has  satisfactorily  completed  his  term. 

RIGHTS  OF  EMPLOYER. 

An  employer  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  joint  committee  to  terminate 
or  cancel  an  apprenticeship,  when  there  are  evidences  ot  incapacity  on  the  part  of 
the  individual  under  instruction,  or  when  he  shall  be  insubordinate  or  be  addicted 
to  idle  or  dissolute  habits,  or  in  any  other  way  fail  to  carry  out  his  agreement 
with  his  employer. 

RIGHTS  OF  APPRENTICES. 

An  apprentice  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  joint  committee  should  his 
employer  fail  to  keep  him  under  legitimate  instruction,  or  to  keep  his  agreement 
with  him  in  any  other  respect. 

Ue  shall  have  the  right  also  to  appeal  to  the  joint  committee  and  secure  through 
them  opportunity  to  complete  his  apprenticeship,  should  his  original  employer 
die,  or  from  any  other  cause  fail  to  give  him  opportunity  to  complete  the  same 

PAY  OF  APPRENTICES. 

Apprentices  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  1 1  cents  per  hour  during  the  first  year, 
13  cents  per  hour  during  the  second  year,  13  cents  per  hour  during  the  third  year, 
and  13  cents  per  hour  for  any  additional  years  they  may  be  obliged  to  serve  under 
these  rules.    These  sums  to  be  paid  weekly. 

Deduction  may  be  made  from  the  above-mentioned  pajr  for  absence  from  work 
without  sufficient  cause,  or  the  apprentice  may  be  required  to  work  beyond  the 
stipulated  term,  to  the  extent  of  double  the  time  of  absence;  at  the  choice  of  his 
employer. 

iHO  deduction  from  the  pay  of  an  apprentice,  however,  shall  be  made,  provided 
he  report  for  duty  at  proper  times,  but  is  xmable  to  work  because  of  weather,  or 
failure  of  his  employer  to  provide  work. 

In  addition  to  the  pay  above  stipulated,  each  apprentice  shall  have  an  allowance 
of  $50  the  first  year,  and  |75  for  every  additional  year,  payable  in  quarterly 
installments. 
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Each  apprentice  shall  be  entitled  to  1  week^s  vacation  each  year,  without  loss  of 
pay,  or  2  weeks'  with  1  week's  loss  of  pay,  but  shall  not  be  allowed  more  than  2 
weeks*  vacation  each  year. 

GRADUATION  OF  APPRENTICES. 

When  an  apprentice  shall  have  completed  his  term,  his  employer  shall  certify 
the  same  upon  blanks  provided  for  the  purpose  by  the  joint  committee,  and  trans- 
mit the  same  through  the  secretary  of  his  association  to  the  joi  at  committee.  The 
ioint  committee  shall  then  consider  the  same,  and  upon  approval,  its  clerk  shall 
attach  the  official  seal  and  signature  of  the  committee,  noti^ng  both  associations 
of  this  action,  that  the  record  of  the  apprentice  may  be  complete  upon  books  of 
record,  which  must  be  kept  by  the  secretaries  of  each  body. 

The  certificates  thus  signed  and  approved  shall  be  accepted  as  evidence  that  the 
apprentice  has  •pTaperly  graduated  and  is  entitled  to  recognition  as  a  journeyman, 
and  he  shall  not  be  eligible  to  membership  in  the  bricklayers'  unions  until  he  has 
such  certificate. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  INSTRUCTION. 

Becognizing  the  fact  that  special  instruction  in  the  fundamental  features  of  the 
bricklaying  trade  (which  instruction  shall  comprehend  education  of* both  mind 
and  hand,  so  that  the  individual  shall  gain  a  proper  knowledge  of  quantity  and 
strength  and  materiaLs,  and  of  the  science  of  construction)  is  of  as  much  imx)or- 
tance  as  special  instruction  in  other  trades  or  professions,  and,  realizing  that  the 
chances  of  an  apprentice  to  get  as  much  instruction  as  he  is  entitled  to,  while  at 
work  on  buildii^^s,  is  necessarily  limited,  the  i>arties  to  these  rules  a^ree  that  they 
will  join  in  an  effort  to  establish  an  institution  in  this  cil^  where  all  ^e  trades  shaU 
be  systematically  taught;  that  when  such  school  is  established  they  will  unite  in  the 
oversight  and  care  of  the  same  and  will  modify  these  rules  so  that  a  reasonable 
deduction  shall  be  made  from  the  term  of  an  apprentice  by  virtue  of  the  advantage 
gained  through  instruction  in  said  school. 

The  Witness,  In  a  general  way,  I  will  state  that  the  age  of  the  boy  who  is  to  be 
employed  is  limited— not  younger  than  16  nor  older  tha^  21  years  when  he  com- 
mences to  learn  the  trade.  It  suso  states  the  time  to  be  employed  and  the  wages 
to  be  received.  The  apprentice  is  to  receive  a  little  card  when  he  is  employed, 
reading  as  follows: 

Apprentice's  Card. 

This  is  to  certify  that is  regularly  apprenticed  to , 

mason  builder, ,  under  the  rules  adopted  by  the  joint  committee  on 

arbitration  of  the  Mason  Builders'  Association  and  the  bricklayers'  unions,  of  Bos- 
ton and  vicinity,  and  is  duly  registered  on  the  books  of  registry  of  both  associations 
and  of  the  joint  committee.  » 


Clerk  of  Joint  Committee. 
This  card  must  be  carried  on  the  work  at  all  times. 

The  Witness.  This  he  shows  to  the  walking  delegate  of  the  bricklayers'  union  to 
indicate  that  he  is  employed,  etc.    And  he  is  to  a  certain  extent  under  the  union's 

i'urisdiction,  although  not  a  member.     He  is  not  eligible  to  membership  until 
le  has  completed  his  apprenticeship.     After  he  has  completed  his  apprenticeship 
he  is  given  a  diploma  signed  by  his  employer  and  the  secretary  of  the  committee. 
I  hold  in  my  hand  a  card  which  has  the  working  rules  for  the  year  1899  ent^d 
into  between  the  Mason  Builders'  Association  and  the  bricklavers'  union. 

0.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  This  is  the  full  agreement?— A.  "Yes. 
(The  card  above  described  reads  as  follows:) 

[  Boston,  February  0, 1890.] 

The  Mason  Builders*  Association  of  Boston  and  vicinity  has,  through  the  joint 
committee  on  arbitration,  made  the  following  agreement  with  Bricklayers'  Unions 
Noe.  3  and  27  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  as  follom^: 

RULES  FOR  the  TEAR  1899. 

1.  Hours  of  toftor.— During  the  year  not  more  than  8  hours'  labor  shall  be 
required  in  the  limits  of  the  day,  except  it  be  as  overtime,  with  payment  of  same 
as  provided  for. 
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2.  Working  lumra, — The  working  honrs  shall  be  from  8  a.  m.  to  12  m.  (1  honr 
for  dinner)  and  from  1  p.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 

3.  Night  gana^.— Eight  honrs  shall  constitnte  a  night's  labor,  when  2  gangs  are 
employed,  working  honrs  to  be  from  8  p.  m.  to  12  p.  m.  and  from  1  a.  m.  to  5  a.  m. 

4.  Overtime.— lEtZ.ceyt  in  cases  of  emergency  no  work  shall  be  done  between  tiie 
honrs  of  5  and  8  a.  m.  and  5  and  8  p.  m.,  and  all  overtime  to  be  paid  for  as  time 
and  one  half.  But  this  section  as  to  overtime  is  not  to  be  taken  advantage  of  to 
secure  a  practical  operation  of  a  ^honr  day. 

5.  Holiday  ftme.— Sundays,  Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day,  and  Christmas  Day  are 
to  be  considered  as  holidays,  and  work  done  on  either  of  these  days  is  to  be  paid 
for  as  double  time. 

6.  Wages. — The  minimum  rate  of  wages  shall  be  45  cents  per  hour. 

7.  That  the  bricklayers  shall  be  paid  their  wages  on  or  before  5  p.  m.  on  the 
regular  pay  day. 

8.  If  an  employee  is  laid  off  on  account  of  a  lack  of  material,  or  for  other  causes, 
or  is  discharged,  and  if  said  employee  demands  his  wages,  intending  to  seek  other 
employment,  he  shall  receive  his  money.    . 

9.  The  business  agent  of  the  bricklayer's  union  shall  be  allowed  to  visit  all  jobs 
durinflf  working  hours  to  interview  the  steward  of  the  job. 

10.  In  the  opinion  of  the  joint  committee  the  best  interests  of  the  employing 
masons  demand  that  all  journeymen  bricklayers  shall  belong  to  the  bricklayers' 
union.  Therefore  preference  of  employment  shall  be  given  to  union  bricklayers 
by  members  of  the  Mason  Builders'  Association. 

Issued  by  order  of  the  joint  committee  on  arbitration. 

Thomas  Laurie, 
Secretary  of  Committee, 

Q.  How  long  did  you  say  this  arrangement  had  been  in  operation  here?— A.  I 
think  some  8  years.  It  was  my  idea  in  regard  to  the  formation  of  the  arbitration 
committee  in  connection  v^th  the  granite  business.  I  am  also  interested  in  the 
granite  business  as  well  as  the  building  business.  There  are  certain  complications 
that  come  up  in  connection  with  the  granite  business,  with  the  Granite  Cutters' 
National  Union,  on  account  of  the  fact  of  its  extending  over  the  whole  country; 
that  makes  it  too  complicated.  The  trouble  lies  in  this  line:  In  the  Western  States 
some  of  the  localities  have  been  and  are  more  largely,  you  may  say,  under  tiie 
control  of  the  labor  unions  in  the  way  of  restricting  the  hours  of  labor  and  receiv- 
ing larger  waees  per  hour  than  in  New  England.  In  some  cases  the  cost  of  Uying 
is  greater,  and  that  would  necessitate  a  higher  rate  of  wages;  and  to  try  to  make 
a  uniform  wage  extending  from  one  end  of  the  United  States  to  the  other  and  make 
it  equitable  at  the  same  time  would  be  a  difficult  matter.  * 

Q.  Are  there  any  middleman's  profits  in  that  business  at  all?— A.  Practically 
none. 

Q.  As  you  do  not  have  a  complicated  product  where  there  are  sub-contractors, 
and  where  it  passes  into  the  hands  of  middlemen  and  commission  men,  etc.,  you 
have  greater  opportunities  to  deal  with  your  men  and  determine  what  they  are 
entitled  to  than  almost  any  other  business  in  the  country?— A.  I  think  so,  yes.  Of 
course  the  finished  product  in  that  case  passes  through  a  great  many  hands.  In 
the  case  of  granite  it  is  cut  into  shape,  ready  to  be  put  in  the  building.  Then  it  is 
transported  to  the  locality  where  the  building  is  to  be  erected,  and  perhaps  passes 
through  the  hands  of  the  general  contractor  at  that  i)oint,  who  has  contracted 
with  tne  granite  manufacturer. 

Q.  Have  you  had  anything  to  do  about  the  arrangement  between  the  Granite 
Cutters'  National  Union  and  the  Manufacturers'  Association  of  New  England? — 
A.  I  have  in  the  way  of  l)eing  a  member  of  the  New  England  Granite  Manufac- 
turers' Association  and  also  being  on  the  committee,  and  also  as  advocating  the 
system  of  arbitration  very  strongly  from  my  experience  in  connection  with  the 
Mason  Builders'  Association  and  the  bricklayers'  union.  I  have  also  had  quit«  a 
long  talk  with  the  national  secretary  of  the  stonecutters'  union,  Mr.  Duncan, 
whom  I  asked  to  call  at  my  office  that  I  might  have  a  talk  with  him,  which  he  did 
some  10  days  or  2  weeks  ago. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  what  the  position  of  the  National  Granite.  Cutters'  Union 
is  hnaily  on  this  matter?  Is  it  still  passing  through  the  unions  on  a  vote?— A.  It 
has  passed  through  the  unions,  as  I  understand  from  Mr.  Duncan,  and  the  main 
trouble  was  the  question  of  the  8  hours  in  1900.  They  have  adopted  in  their  con- 
stitution a  clause  stating  that  after  1900  they  will  work  but  8  hours,  and  they  are 
very  strenuous  on  that  point.  He  stated  that  if  we  would  leave  that  out  of  the 
(luestion  of  arbitration  he  thought  95  per  cent  of  all  the  men  would  fav6r  the  arbi- 
txation  arrangement.    I  told  him  that  if  \ve  went  into  an  arbitration  arrangement 
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we  would  have  to  pnt  in  eTery  question.  We  conld  not  leave  oat  anything;  that 
we  were  ready  to  arbitrate  that  question  and  their  side  should  be  wilmig  to  do  the 
same,  and  if  in  argaing  the  case  before  the  referee  they  conld  bring  the  stronger 
points  to  bear  so  that  it  wonld  be  decided  in  their  favor  we  would  acquiesce.  I 
am  not  sure  that  there  would  be  any  dangers  in  these  lines. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  a  majority  of  the  local  granite  cutters*  unions  decided 
on  the  question  with  reference  to  arbitration?— A.  It  is  generally  understood  that 
they  did,  but  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  get  at  the  real  facts.  The  attempt  was  only 
to  see  if  they  would  agree  to  this.  The  next  move  according  to  my  idea  was,  if 
they  were  willing,  to  have  their  committee  meet  a  committee  from  the  manufac- 
turers: then  we  could  get  together  and  discuss  matters  to  see  if  we  could  arrive 
at  some  conclusion.    That  was  all  that  was  attempted. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  granite  manufacturers*  associations  in  this  ooTintry 
than  the  New  England  granite  manufacturers*?— A.  I  do  not  know;  there  may  be 
local  associations.  These  local  associations  are,  for  instance,  at  granite  centers, 
like  Barre,  Vt.,  (^incy,  Mass.,  and  Kockport.  There  may  be  15  or  20,  or  more; 
and  these  associations  may  extend  all  over  the  country.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
them  outside  of  New  England. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  i>o  you  consider  this  arbitration  scheme  just  as  practica- 
ble in  the  nranite  business  as  it  is  in  the  brick  business? — A.  I  think  it  could  be 
made  so.  It  is  a  little  more  intricate  than  in  the  bricklaying  business,  although 
I  think  it  could  be  made  practicable. 

Q.  Is  it  your  understanding  that  it  is  as  satisfactorv  to  the  bricklayers  as  it  is 
to  the  mason  builders?— A.  It  is,  and  they  so  express  themselves. 

O.  It  establishes  perfectly  harmonious  and  pleasant  relations  between  employer 
ana  employee?— A.  Yes;  when  the  arrangement  was  first  made  there  waa quite  a 
good  deal  of  feeling  on  account  of  the  bricklayers  wanting  every  man  that  was 
employed  to  belong  to  the  union.  There  was  a  certain  number  of  men  employed 
who  were  not  members  of  the  bricklayers'  union,  and  we  would  not  agree  that  we 
would  not  employ  anybody  but  union  men,  as  some  of  our  members  said  they  had 
men  in  their  employ  who,  for  their  own  reasons,  refused  to  belong  to  the  union, 
and  we  should  not  discharge  these  men  because  they  would  not  join  the  union, 
claiming  that  was  a  right  they  had,  and  we  had  no  right  to  require  them  to  belong 
to  the  imion  against  their  will.  My  argument  with  them  was  that  if  this  arrange- 
ment proved  successful  and  was  beneficial  to  the  men,  in  time  they  would  no  doubt 
get  all  the  men  in  the  union,  or  practically  all.  There  might  be  some  men  who 
would  refuse  to  join,  because  there  are  some  men  who  refuse  to  do  various  things 
that  others  think  right  and  proper.  This  has  been  the  case,  and  as  far  as  the 
employers  are  concerned  we  would  rather  they  would  all  belong  to  the  union  when 
we  nave  to  deal  with  them  on  an  arransemMit  of  this  kind. 

Q.  Have  you  studied  this  scheme  with  reference  to  its  applicability  to  business 
in  genec^? — A.  i  have  thought  of  it  quite  a  good  deal,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that 
it  is  the  proper  method  of  arranging  between  employee  and  employer.  Yet  there 
is  no  disputing  that  most  people  are  very  selfish;  that  being  the  case,  people  that 
have  an  opportunity  to  discriminate  in  any  way  or  to  gain  a  i>oint  in  tneir  favor, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  it  may  be  entirely  wrong,  will  do  it.  That  is  the  reason 
^at..has.  brought  the  labor  unions  where  they  are;  it  is  tot  their  self-preservatlbn. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  will  take  the  advantage  if  they  have  the  opportunity. 
They  will  grind  and  crowd  just  as  strong,  and  consequently  the  employers  have 
been  ol>liged  to  form  organizations  to  protect  themselves  against  the  labor  unions. 
Now,  you  have  those  two  bodies,  worsing  antagonistic  to  each  other,  and  this  is 
a  method  to  bring  those  bodies  together  to  work  in  harmony. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anything  like  this  or  similar  to  it  liaving  been  tried  any- 
where else  in  the  United  States  or  in  the  world? — A.  There  is  something  Bimilar, 
but  I  do  not  know  of  anyliiing  exactly  like  this,  that  goes  to  the  extent  that  this 
does,  where  each  party  agrees,  one  not  to  strike  for  any  cause  whatever,  and  the 
other  side  agree  not  to  lockout  from  any  cause  whatever. 

Q.  In  case  there  could  not  be  an  agreement  not  to  strike  or  lockout,  would  you 
think  it  desirable  to  have  a  law.  if  it  can  be  enacted,  to  prohibit  either  a  strike  or 
a  lockout,  to  require  certain  notice  to  be  given  in  case  of  determination  of  employ- 
ment?—A.  Do  you  mean  State  or  national  law? 

Q.  Either. — A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that.  That  is  a  question  I  have 
not  considered. 

Q.  You  regard  a  strike  or  a  lookout  as  a  great  evil  in  business,  and  in  a  sense  a 
publio  evil?— A.  Yes;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

O.  Detrimental  to  the  interest  of  employer  and  employee  alike?— A.  Yes; 
although,  to  my  mind,  arbitration  should  be  a  voluntary  matter,  not  compulsory. 
If  comnulsory,  there  might  be,  it  seems  to  me,  some  cases  where  it  might  be 
misusea. 
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Q.  A  great  many  ntrikes  are  compulsory  on  a  portion  of  the  worldngmen;  they 
are  not  strictly  voluntanr?— A.  Oh,  yes.  The  diificuity  in  making  a  general  law, 
to  my  mind,  is  this:  Dififerenc  trades  require  to  be  handled  by  their  own  people, 
not  pteople  who  are  outside  of  them.  This  arrangement  we  have  is  that  any  dis- 
pute is  to  be  settled  by  ourselves  and  not  outsiders.  When  outsiders  come  in  to 
settle  disputes,  jealously  and  antagonism  arise  at  once. 

Q.  Is  that  so  in  the  State  board  of  arbitration? — ^A.  Most  decidedly.  The 
State  board  of  arbitration  of  Massachusetts,  to  my  mind,  does  not  amount  to  any- 
thing; is  no  good  whatever,  and  they  do  not  accomplish  anything.  More  or  less 
politics  comes  in,  in  the  first  place,  and  it  works  this  way:  If  there  is  a  dispute 
t)etween  an  employer  and  a  granite  cutter,  for  instance,  and  a  manufacturer 
applies  to  the  State  board  of  arbitration,  and  also  the  workman,  and  that  board 
decides  in  favor  of  the  workman,  then  no  more  manufacturers  will  apply  to  the 
State  board  of  arbitration  in  that  line  of  business:  and,  vice  versa,  if  it  is  decided 
in  favor  of  the  manufacturer,  the  workmen  will  not  apply.  So  it  has  become 
obsolete;  it  does  not  amount  to  anything. 

Q.  They  are  called  in  in  some  cases,  I  suppose? — ^A.  They  call  themselves  in.  It 
is  very  seldom  indeed  they  are  called  in  by  the  parties. 

O.  You  were  speaking  of  politics.  In  case  of  government  work,  whether  it  be 
Feaeral,  State,  or  city  government,  is  that  work  so  different  from  the  work  of  the 
people  as  to  require  to  be  on  a  different  basis? — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Then  if  shorter  days  are  provided  lor  on  govemuient  work,  or  a  higher  price 
for  the  labor  and  material  entering  into  it,  do  you  call  it  business  or  politics? — A. 
Largely  politics.  It  is  liable  to  be.  although  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  necessarily. 
I  do  not  object  myself,  personally,  to  shorter  hours  and  larger  pay,  provided  it  can 
be  carried  on  successfully.  These  are  questions  that  will  have  to  be  decided  in 
competition.  That  can  be  carried  on  in  this  country,  throughout  the  country, 
until  it  comes  in  contact  with  competition  from  abroad.  To  what  extent  that 
matter  can  be  carried  out  is  simply  a  question  of  competition. 

Q.  You  are  a  lar^e  employer  of  labor;  what  is  your  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
length  of  the  working  day  in  the  building  trade? — A.  The  length  of  the  working 
day.  as  far  as  the  mason  is  concerned,  is  8  hours,  and  I  think  that  is  sufficient.  U 
there  are  plenty  of  men  to  be  employed,  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  business  and  do 
the  work  that  is  to  be  done  in  these  working  hours,  and  there  is  still  a  surplus  of 
labor,  that  is  sufficient.  The  idea  of  the  trade  unions  is  to  restrict  the  hours  of 
labor  in  order  to  give  a  chance  for  more  men  to  work. 

Q.  That  is  the  leading  idea,  you  think?— A.  Yes;  and  I  think  it  is  a  good  idea. 

Q.  You  think  the  men  generally  favor  8  hours  in  preference  to  9?— A.  I  think 
they  do,  at  the  same  rate  of  wages. 

Q.  Will  they  accomplish  as  much  work  in  8  hours  as  in  9? — A.  No. 

Q.  Then  if  the  same  rate  of  wages  is  iMdd,  whoever  erects  the  building  has  to 
pay  more  for  it?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  times  when  building  operations  are  slack? — A.  Oh,  yes;  building 
operations  are  affected  by  the  general  business  of  the  country,  whetner  it  is  good 
or  dull. 

Q.  In  case  business  is  dull,  so  that  people  are  not  inclined  to  erect  buildings, 
does  the  question  of  cost  enter  into  builaing  to  a  considerable  extent?  In  other 
words,  would  they  be  more  likely  to  build  if  they  could  build  cheaper?— A.  I  do 
not  think  it  enters  in  to  a  very  great  extent,  butit  does  to  a  limited  extent.  If  busi- 
ness is  dull,  there  is  not  the  demand  for  buildings  that  there  otherwise  would  be, 
and  in  certain  limited  cases  people  will  build  because  they  can  build  cheaply;  but 
when  business  is  good  and  there  is  a  demand  for  buildings,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  they  cost  more,  people  build  just  the  same,  because  there  is  a  demand  for  them. 

Q.  How  can  those  who^wish  to  create  business — that  is  to  say,  contractors  and 
laborers — induce  capital  to  erect  buildings? — A.  The  natural  method,  of  course, 
would  be  to  reduce  prices  and  in  that  way  tempt  capital. 

Q.  Is  that  ever  done?— A.  Oh,  yes.  It  is  done  in  tne  way  of  competition  only  at 
present,  so  far  as  I  know.  Two  years  ago  business  in  our  line  was  dull.  The 
mason  builders  said:  *'^ere,  we  think  the  wages  should  be  reduced  in  order  to 
tempt  capital  to  enter  into  more  building,  and  in  that  way  you  will  be  receiving 
less  pay  but  you  will  have  your  labor,  whereas  now  you  are  idle."  They  would 
not  consent.  The  matter  was  brought  before  the  referee,  who  was  William  Lloyd 
Garrison.  He  heard  the  arguments  on  both  sides  and  wrote  his  decision,  quite  a 
lengthy  article,  and  deciding  that  there  should  be  no  change;  and  his  principal 
argument  was  that  it  was  very  difficult  for  working  people  to  work  up  the  rate  of 
wages;  that  if  they  were  receiving  a  certain  rate  it  would  be  detrimental  to  reduce 
the  wages,  because  it  was  difficult  to  restore  them. 

Q.  Would  It  be  difficult  under  this  system  of  arbitration?— A.  No,  I  think  not, 
if  business  was  good  and  there  was  a  demand  for  workmen.  This  arbitration  does 
not  prohibit  paying  more,  but  simply  e8tai)li.slie8  a  minimum  rate;  competition 
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will  rog^late  that.  If  there  is  a  scarcity  of  workmen,  the  rate  of  wages  will  go 
above  this  minimnin  rate.  The  better  class  of  workmen  will  be  in  demand,  and 
in  order  to  ^et  the  better  class  the  rate  of  wages  will  be  increased. 

Q.  What  18  the  condition  of  the  building  trade  in  Boston  at  the  present  time? — 
A.  The  ontlook  is  very  good. 

Q.  Have  von  ever  seen  a  time,  since  yon  have  been  in  business,  when  so  much 
money  was  being  put  into  new  buildings  in  Boston,  in  any  oneT'ear,  as  this  yearV— 
A.  No;  except  after  the  big  Boston  fire. 

Q.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  local  reasons  or  the  condition  of  general  prosperity 
in  the  country? — A.  To  general  prosperity. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  is  the  employers'  liability  act  here— quite  strin- 
gent?— A.  It  is;  no  more  so  than  it  perhaps  ought  to  be.  Of  course,  a  great  many 
times  there  is  injustice  on  account  of  the  fact  that  there  are  plenty  of  lawyers  to 
take  cases  of  any  kind — it  makes  no  difference  what  the  cause  of  the  injury  is, 
even  if  the  man  deliberately  throws  himself  in  a  position  where  he  is  injured. 
Really  the  law  exonerates  the  employer,  but  there  are  plenty  of  lawyers  always 
who  will  take  up  any  kind  of  a  case  and  use  it  in  a  blackmailing  way. 

Q.  Are  the  most  of  your  employees  in  the  building  trade  here  native  Ameri- 
cans ?— A.  I  think  the  larger  part  of  the^  are,  here  m  Boston.  In  the  granite 
business  I  should  say  not.  In  the  building  trades  I  think  more  than  half  of  them 
are  native  Americans— that  is,  native  bom. 

Q.  What  foreigners  predominate  here  ?— A.  In  the  bricklaying  business  I  should 
say  x)6rbaps  the  msh  a  little  more  than  any  other  foreig^n  element  in  Boston. 

Q.  Are  there  many  French  Canadians  in  the  builcung  trade? — A.  There  are 
some. 

Q.  Skilled  mechanics  or  laborers  ?— A.  Some  in  both ;  not  many  French  Cana- 
dians skilled  mechanics.  There  are  a  good  many  Italian  laborers,  but  in  the 
building  trades,  in  the  erection  of  buildings,  there  are  comparatively  few  skilled 
Italians,  though  there  are  in  certain  lines.  There  are  many  skilled  Italian  granite 
and  marble  cutters,  and  in  the  line  of  tile  work  it  is  Italians  altogether. 

8.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  And  in  decorating  ?— A.  Yes. 
.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  the  general  sentiment  of  the  mechanics  with 
respect  to  immigration?— A.  I  think  the  general  sentiment,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to 
judge,  is  that  there  should  be  certain  restrictions. 

Q.  Could  you  say  in  what  form  thesd  restrictions  should  be  made;  educational 
orwhat?^A.  Educational,  principally. 


Boston,  Mass.,  September  SO,  1899. 
DEPOSITIOH  OF  MB.  JAMES  SMITH, 

Builder,  and  ^member  of  arbitration  committee  of  the  Mason  Builders'  Association 

of  Boston,  Mass, 

Under  and  by  virtue  of  a  resolution  of  the  subcommission  on  conditions  of  labor 
and  capital  employed  in  manufacturing  and  general  business,  dated  September  6. 
1899,  directing  Commissioner  Albert  Clarke  to  take  testimony  on  the  subject  of 
the  plan  of  arbitration  in  use  between  the  Mason  Builders*  Association  and  the 
Bricklayers*  Union  of  Boston,  Mass. ,  Mr.  James  Smith,  being  summoned,  appeared 
before  Commissioner  Clarke,  at  Boston,  Mass.,  September  30,  1899,  and  gave 
testimony  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation. — 
A.  J^es  Smith;  08  years;  2  Melville  avenue.  New  Dorchester  (part  of  Boston), 
Boston,  Mass.;  builder. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  Mason  Builders'  Association,  of 
Boston,  for  arbitration  with  the  bricklayers  whom  you  employ?— A.  Yes;  and 
have  been  from  its  inception — ^some  8  or  9  years. 

O.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  working  of  that  plan?— A.  Perfectly. 

<{.  What  is  your  opinion  of  it?— A.  My  opinion  is  that  it  has  been  perfectly 
satisfactory  as  far  as  our  side  is  concerned — the  side  of  the  builders. 

(^.  Has  it  resulted  in  more  steadiness  of  work  and  more  certainty  of  your  calcu- 
lations as  to  what  you  can  do?— A,  We 'meet  early  in  January  of  each  year  to  form 
our  working  rules  for  the  year.  Since  its  inception  there  has  never  been  any 
strike,  or  fear  of  it.  The  agreement  is  formed  every  year«  and  the  minimum  rate 
of  wages  is  agreed  upon;  and  that  there  shall  be  no  strikes  or  lockouts  on  the  part 
of  either  employers  or  employed  is  part  of  the  compact 
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Q.  Have  yon  erected  many  of  the  large  commercial  bnildings  in  Boflton?— A.  I 
have  erected  a  nnmber  of  commercial  buildings,  apartment  honaeB,  and  tenement 
houses. 

Q.  Have  you  other  mechanics  besides  bricklayers  in  yonr  employ?— A.  Some- 
times; not  at  all  times.    Many  times  I  do  take  the  whole  contract. 

Q.  Does  any  scheme  similar  to  this  prevail  with  other  trades  beside  brick- 
layers?—A.  We  are  the  only  ones  I  know  of  in  the  arbitration  scheme. 

Q.  Would  it  be  to  the  advantage  of  builders  and  the  public  to  have  somethinK 
similar  in  all  trades?— A.  Judging  from  our  experience,  yes.  Relations  between 
the  employers  and  employed  are  pleasanter  thaa  they  ever  were  before  this  plan 
was  entered  upon.  We  meet  for  a  social  talk,  form  our  rules,  and  the  relations 
between  both  are  pleasant  at  all  times. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  extending  this  system  to  all 
trades?— A.  No,  I  do  not.  I  do  not  see  why,  if  it  works  in  one  place,  it  would  not 
in  another. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  nonunion  men  in  your  employ  ?— A.  1  have  just  one. 

Q,  How  is  the  employment  of  nonunion  men  provided  for  or  recog[nized  by  this 
scheme?— A.  In  our  discussion  with  them,  they  at  times  have  objected  to  our 
employing  nonunion  men,  but  if  we  showed  them  that  the  parties  have  been 
witn  us  tor  years,  and  grown  old  in  our  service,  they  have  waived  it,  and  permitted 
the  men  to  work  right  along. 

Q,  Can  you  suggest  any  improvement  in  the  plan  ?— A.  I  think  it  is  perfect  in  its 
workings  now.  Never  has  there  been  a  suggestion  to  have  it  different,  trom  either 
party. 

(^.  As  I  understand  it,  your  negotiations  are  only  with  their  committee? — A. 
With  their  committee,  yes.  They  have  full  powers,  and  foU  powers  on  both 
sides. 

Q.  Do  you  confer  with  the  representatives  of  the  Central  Labor  Union,  or  any 
other  body  of  organized  labor  than  the  Bricklayers'  Union  ?— A.  Na 

Q.  Would  there  be  advantage  or  disadvantage  in  having  negotiations  with  a 
central  body  of  labor,  embracing  other  trades  as  well  as  yours?— A.  I  think  that 
we  should  be  more  sure  to  arrive  at  agreement,  and  with  justice  and  equity,  by 
confining  our  negotiations  to  those  who  understand  this  branch  of  the  business ; 
but  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned  if  the  other  trades  had  some- 
what similar  plans,  so  that  there  could  be  settlement  with  all  of  them. 

Q.  As  an  employer  of  labor  for  many  years,  is  it  your  opinion  that  opposition 
to  organized  labor  will  practically  disappear  when  arbitration  of  this  character 
becomes  general? — A.  Judging  from  oar  experience,  yes.  I  have  no  fear  of 
organized  labor,  as  we  meet  from  year  to  year ;  I  should  rather  welcome  it. 

James  Smith. 
Commonwealth  op  Massachusetts,  ) 
County  of  Suffolk,  City  of  Boston,     f  **' 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  by  said  James  Smith,  this  30th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1899.  In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  my 
official  seal. 

[seal.]  David  L.  Bowers, 

Notary  Public 


Boston,  Mass.,  September  SO,  isas, 

DEPOSITION  OF  ME.  JOHH  T.  WALSH, 

President  of  the  Bricklayers^  Union^  of  Boston^  Mass, 

Under  and  by  virtue  of  a  resolution  of  the  subcommission  on  conditions  of  labor 
and  capital  employed  in  manufacturing  and  general  business,  dated  September  (i. 
1899,  directing  Commissi ouer  Albert  Clarke  to  take  testimony  on  the  subject  of 
the  plan  of  arbitration  in  use  between  the  Mason  Builders'  Association  and  the 
Bricklayers'  Union,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  Air.  John  T.  Walsh^  being  summoned, 
appeared  before  Commissioner  Clarke,  at  Boston,  Mass.,  September  30, 1899,  and 
gave  testimony  as  follows : 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Will  you  please  state  your  name,  ase.  residence,  and 
occupation?— A.  John  T.  Walsh;  40  years;  6  George  street,  North  Cambrid}j;e, 
2tf  ass  *  bricklaver 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Bricklayers'  Union  No.  3,  of  Boston,  and  a  member 
of  its  arbitration  committee?— A.  Yes. 


Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  that  committee?— A.  Two  years. 
Q.  What  are  your  official  relations  to  Bricki ay ers' Union  No.  3?— A.  I  am  ] 


presi- 
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dent  of  the  Bricklayers'  Union  No.  8,  of  Boston.  I  am  also  president  of  the  State 
Conference  of  Bricklayers',  Masons*,  and  Plasterers'  Unions,  of  Massachusetts. 

(j.  How  many  members  are  there  in  Union  No.  3,  of  Boston? — A.  The  member- 
ship is  1,400. 

Q.  Is  this  the  lar^t  bricklayers'  union  in  this  State?— A.  It  is. 

^.  Are  yon  familiar  with  the  plan  of  arbitration  which  has  existed  between  the 
bricklayers'  unions  of  Boston  and  the  Mason  Buildern'  Association? — A.  I  am. 

<^.  From  your  x>oint  of  view,  how  does  this  plan  work? — A.  It  has  been  very 
satisfactory  since  established. 

O.  As  I  xmderstand  it,  this  plan  precludes  strikes  and  lockoats? — A.  It  practi- 
cally does  away  with  all  strikes  and  lockouts.  I  will  state  that  previous  to  the  time 
of  this  conference  between  the  bricklayers'  unions  and  the  Mason  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation, of  Boston,  there  was  considerable  trouble  between  the  same  relative  to  the 
waoes  and  hours  of  labor,  bavin o:  had  a  6  weeks'  strike  in  18S7.  At  that  time  we 
had  the  first  conference  between  the  bricklayers'  unions  and  Mason  Builders'  Ajbso- 
ciation,  which  led  to  the  a^eement  formed  in  1891.  Since  that  time  (1891)  we 
have  had  no  trouble  to  speak  of  that  was  not  set  tied  satisfactorily  to  all  concerned. 

Q.  How  many  differences  have  arisen  since  that  time  which  have  been  settled 
by  arbitration?'A.  During  that  time  several  differences  have  arisen  between  the 
mason  builders  and  ourselves,  but  they  have  been  settled  satisfactorily  to  both  par- 
ties. The  first  time  we  called  in  the  arbitrator  (the  first  business  o:  the  committee 
at  the  beginning  of  each  year  is  to  elect  an  arbitrator  for  the  year)  was  in  1894,  to 
settle  a  controversy  in  regard  to  the  re^luction  of  wages.  At  that  time  there  was 
a  depression  in  trade,  and  the  mason  builders  thought  it  advisable  to  have  a  i*educ- 
tion  in  wages,  and  we  came  to  a  deadlock  in  our  vote  at  that  time.  The  decision 
of  the  arbi&ator  was  that  the  rate  of  the  old  wages  should  stand.  This  was  accepted 
by  both  sides  after  the  decision  was  read. 

In  the  fall  of  1897  we  gave  the  mason  builders  G  months'  notice  that  we  desired 
an  increase  of  wages,  to  take  place  the  Ist  of  the  coming  April.  We  could  not 
come  to  any  agreement,  so  the  arbitrator  was  called  in  again.  On  the  1  Gth  of  March 
be  heard  the  arguments  of  both  sides,  and  decided  in  favor  of  the  liricklayers.  This 
decision  was  also  accepted  by  both  sides.  There  has  been  i.o  trouble  since.  In  the 
spring  of  each  year  we  have  1  or  2  meetings,  when  rules  are  adopted  for  the  whole 
year.  I  wish  to  state  that  the  mason  builders  live  up  t  >  the  rules  to  the  letter, 
thereby  giving  us  no  chance  for  any  grievances  during  the  year. 

Q.  As  a  resmt  of  this  system  of  arbitration  U  there  contentment  and  good  feeling 
among  the  bricklayers  generally? — A.  When  it  first  went  into  effect  we  did  not 
think  it  would  be  beneficial,  but  after  we  became  educated  to  it  we  saw  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  the  agreement,  and  we  have  prospered  ever  since. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  if  rules  somewhat  similar  to  these  were  to  be  adopted  in 
every  occupation,  would  the  effect  be  the  same? — A.  I  consider  it  the  secret  of  the 
labor  movement.  It  is  the  only  way  to  avoid  strikes  and  lockouts — by  arbitration 
and  conciliation. 

Q.  Has  this  agreement  resulted  in  any  benefits,  so  far  as  public  work  is  con- 
cerned?— A.  It  has.  Before  the  agreement  we  were  unable  to  get  the  Boston  school 
committee  to  insert  a  clause  in  contracts  for  new  school  buildings  whereby  the 
contractor  would  be  compelled  to  pay  the  regular  rate  of  wages  and  give  the  stand- 
ard working  hours  ot*  that  looalitv:  but  since  this  a.:;reement  the  msison  builders 
joined  us  in  recomuiending  it  t3  the  school  committee,  and  they  have  acceded  to 
our  joint  request.  It  has  also  been  an  advantage  to  both  parties  in  respect  to 
public  safety.  We  (the  joint  committee  on  arbitration)  have  an  unwritten  law 
which  specifies  that  mason  builders  or  bricklayers  shall  not  do  inferior  work,  or 
work  contrary  to  the  city  ordinances  of  Boston,  and  if  it  comes  to  the  notice  of 
bricklayer  or  mason  builder  he  shall  at  once  notify  Mr.  Damrell,  commissioner  of 
public  buildings,  of  same.  We  have  had  several  cases  in  the  past,  and  Commis- 
sioner Damrell  has  att.^nded  right  to  it,  and  in  all  cases  have  condemned  them. 

We  employ  a  business  a^eut,  at  a  salary  of  $24  a  week,  to  see  that  all  work 
throughout  the  citv  is  done  in  compliance  with  the  city  ordinances,  and  also  that 
the  law:)  adopted  by  the  bricklayers'  unions  and  the  mason  builders  are  strictly 
Lved  up  to. 

Q.  Have  you  a  system  of  working  rales  calculated  to  secure  good  work? — A.  We 
have,  and  I'hefewith  submit  a  copy.     (Said  rules  are  as  follows:) 

"Article  VII. 

'*  Working  code. 

"Sec.  1.  Brick  masonry  shall  consist  of  the  laying  of  bricks  in,  under,  or  upon 
any  structure  or  form  of  wore  wher'^  bricks  ars  used,  whether  in  the grouna  or 
over  the  surface  or  beneath  the  water;  lu  commercial  buildings,  rolling  mills, 
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ironworks,  blast,  or  smelter  furnaces;  in  mines  or  fortifications  or  other  work 
requiring  the  labor  of  a  skiUea  person;  fireproofing,  blockarching,  terra  cotta, 
such  as  setting  and  cutting,  and  the  setting  of  all  cat-stone  trimmings  on  brick 
buildings. 

"Sec.  9.  Members  shall  work  together  in  a  spirit  of  brotherly  love.  There 
shall  be  no  rushing  or  driving  that  will  injure  or  jeopardize  the  interests  of  a 
fellow-member,  such  as  spre^ing  mortar  on  the  wall  before  the  line  is  put  up; 
repeatedly  slacking  th3  line  before  it  is  laid  out  its  entire  length,  or  putting  up  the 
line  more  than  one  course  at  a  time,  unless  obstacles  interfere  vrim  the  same,  or 
the  laying  of  brick  above  the  line  except  on  a  lead  or  tin^. 

'^Sec.  10.  All  brickwork  (whenever  practicable)  must  be  laid  to  a  line  on  both 
sides  of  a  wall,  and  members  carrying  a  ting  shall  not  raise  it  more  than  two 
courses  of  brick  above  each  line  given. 

"Sec.  11.  No  member  of  this  union  shall  use  a  shovel  to  put  mortar  into  a 
wall  or  lay  brick  in  any  mortar  that  is  shoveled  into  a  wall. 

"  Sec.  12.  Members  shall  not  do  inferior  work;  they  shall  carry  their  work  level 
and  plumb.  If  they  should  see  any  improper  work  done  on  any  job,  especially  if 
the  said  work  is  not  in  compliance  wiih  the  city  ordinances,  it  is  their  special  duty 
to  at  once  notify  the  business  agent. 

"Sec.  13.  All  foremen  laying  brick  must  be  members  of  the  union.  They  shall 
cooperate  with  the  steward  In  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  having  at  the  same  time 
due  consideration  of  the  employer's  interests.  A  foreman  shall  not  order  brick- 
work to  be  done  in  violation  of  the  working  code  of  this  union. 

**  Sec.  16.  No  member  shall  allow  or  encourage  laborers  to  lay  brick. 

"  Sec.  20.  Any  member  violating  any  of  the  sections  in  this  working  code  shall 
upon  conviction  be  fined  not  less  than  $5  or  more  than  $25. " 

John  T.  Walsh. 

Commonwealth  op  Massachusetts,  County  of  Suffolk,  City  of  Boston,  ss : 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  by  said  John  T.  Walsh,  this  dOth  day  of 
September,  1899.  In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed 
my  official  se^. 

[SEAL.]  David  L.  Bowers, 

Notary  Public 


Boston,  Mass.,  September  SO,  1899, 

DEPOsmoir  OF  he.  thomas  garety, 

Member  of  Arbitration  Committee  of  Bricklayers*  Union  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Under  and  by  virtue  of  a  resolution  of  the  subcommission  on  conditions  of 
labor  and  capital  employed  in  manufacturing  and  general  business,  dated  Sep- 
tember 6, 1899,  directing  Commissioner  Albert  Clarke  to  take  testimony  on  the 
subject  of  the  plan  of  arbitration  in  use  between  the  Mason  Builders'  Association 
and  the  Bricklayers'  Union  of  Boston,  Mass.,  Mr.  Thomas  Garety,  being  sum- 
moned, appeared  before  Commissioner  Clarke  at  Boston,  Mass.,  September  30, 1899, 
and  gave  testimony  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation. — 
A.  Thomas  Garety;  47  years;  130  West  Brookline  street,  Boston,  Mass.;  brick- 
layer. 
Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Bricklayers'  Union? — Yes. 
'^    And  of  the  arbitration  committee? — A.  And  of  the  arbitration  committee. 

How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  that  committee? — A.  Eight  years. 

Have  you  heard  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Walsh?— A.  Yes. 

Do  you  agree  with  it?— A.  Yes. 

Would  you  like  to  add  to  it?— A.  I  would. 

Please  stat«  what  you  wish  to,  in  addition.— A.  I  would  like  to  say  in  regard 
to  arbitration  that  previous  to  the  time  we  entered  into  an  agreement,  we  found 
we  had  considerable  trouble  between  our  organization  and  the  Mason  Builders' 
Association,  difficoltieB  arising  from  time  to  time  in  regard  to  the  shortening  of 
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hours,  the  advance  of  pay,  and  other  minor  questions  that  would  come  np  in  con- 
nection with  our  organization.  First,  I  wonld  say  we  had  considerable  trouble 
with  regard  to  the  **  apprentice  svstem."  It  was  not  very  satisfactory  to  oar 
organization;  tbei'e  was  a  continnal  wrangling  ax)on  how  boys  were  to  be  pnt  to 
the  trade,  and  the  employers  did  not  always  when  they  employed  a  boy  keep  him 
for  the  specified  time  they  were  to  agree  to;  and  we  had  other  troubles,  such  as  the 
shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor. 

We  went  into  a  big  strike  in  1800,  which  continued  until  we  went  into  an  agree- 
ment for  arbitration  in  April,  1891.  About  that  time  the  mason  builders  had  sent 
to  the  bricklayers'  union  a  communication  asking  that  we  should  go  in  for  arbi- 
tration to  settle  all  grievances.  At  that  time  it  was  very  hard  to  get  both  sides  to 
understand  exactly  what  arbitration  meant,  and  there  was  considerable  discussion 
■on  the  question  of  how  we  should  succeed  under  any  such  agreement.  It  was 
finally  brought  before  the  meeting  and  voted  upon,  and  decided  in  favor  of  our 
entering  into  an  agreement  with  the  mason  builders.  At  that  time  the  mason 
builders  were  something  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  bricklayers,  and  I  should  state 
that  our  first  meeting,  we  might  say,  was  a  radical  one,  but  in  time  we  got  to 
understand  each  other,  so  that  up  to  the  present  time  we  have  made  a  success,  and 
it  has  been  quite  satisfactory  to  both  parties. 

We  have  an  apprentice  system  that  came  into  effect  a  short  while  after  we 
entered  into  the  arbitration  plan,  which  the  bricklayers  and  the  mason  builders 
feel  very  proud  of.  That  system  is  set  forth  in  our  documents,  which  the  secretary 
will  submit.  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  had  considerable  trouble  in  getting  an 
apprentice  system  that  would  suit  both  parties.  Mr.  Woodbury,  one  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  mason  builders  and  myself  were  appointed  a  subcommittee  to  brin^ 
in  some  form  of  an  apprentice  system,  which  we  did,  and  it  was  adopted  by  full 
committee,  and  has  proved  to  be  very  satisfactory.  I  would  like  to  give  Secretary 
William  H.  Say  ward,  of  the  National  Association  of  Mason  Builoers,  who  has 
been  very  fair  to  the  bricklayers  in  his  dealings  with  them,  full  credit  for  his  part, 
as  well  as  such  men  as  Charles  J.  Clark,  formerly  superintendent  for  Norcross 
Brotliors,  now  superintendent  for  the  Webb  Granite  Construction  Company,  who 
was  an  advocate  of  arbitration  at  the  time  of  our  strike.  I  think  that  arbitration 
is  the  only  possible  way  whereby  the  difficulties  between  organized  labor  and 
capital  can  be  settled  satisfactorily. 

Q.  Since  this  agreement  was  entered  nto  has  there  been  any  objection,  so  far 
as  you  know,  to  organized  labor  on  the  part  of  the  mason  builders?— A.  On  the 
contrary,  the  farther  the  mason  builders  have  gone  into  arbitration  the  stronger 
they  would  like  to  see  our  organization. 

Q.  Has  there  been  general  prosperity  in  your  branch  of  industry  daring  all  the 
time  that  this  agreement  has  oeen  in  force?— A.  No,  there  has  been  ups  and  downs 
in  the  business,  but  this  scheme  works  equally  well  under  both  conditions.  Our 
most  prosperous  time  has  been  this  year. 

As  an  experienced  man  and  as  a  man  that  has  been  in  organized  labor  25  years, 
I  think  that  arbitration  is  one  of  the  best  methods  that  possibly  can  be  adopted 
by  organized  labor  to  settle  all  grievances. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  State  arbitration  or  compulsory  arbitration?— A. 
I  believe  that  there  could  be  a  way,  where  there  is  a  grievance  between  corpora- 
tions, and  between  employers  and  employees,  that  the  State  or  the  United  States 
should  force,  in  some  way,  differences  to  be  settled  by  arbitration. 

I  feel  proud  to  think  that  the  bricklayers'  union  and  the  Mason  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation have  had  such  men  as  arbitrators  as  Hon.  John  D.  Long,  ex  governor  of 
the  State,  who  has  been  our  arbitrator  for  four  years;  also  William  Lloyd  Garri- 
son and  Professor  Connelly,  formerly  of  Georgetown  University;  and  at  the 
present  time  we  have  Judge  Adams  of  the  Boston  municipal  court. 

Q.  Are  these  arbitrators  elected  by  both  the  union  and  the  Mason  Builders' 
Association? — A.  By  the  joint  committee  at  the  begrinning  of  each  year. 

Thomas  Garety. 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  County  of  Suffolk,  City  of  Boston,  ss: 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  by  said  Thomas  Garety,  this  30th  day  of 
September,  1899.  In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed 
my  official  seal. 

[SEAL. J  David  L.  Bowers, 

Notary  Public. 
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Boston,  Mass.,  September  SO,  1899. 

DEP06ITI0H  OF  MB.  THOMAS  LAURIE, 

Clerk  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Arbitration  of  the  Mason  Builders^  Aaaodation 

and  the  Bricklayers'  Union  of  Boston,  Mass, 

Under  and  by  virtne  of  a  resolution  of  the  sabcommission  on  conditions  of  labor 
and  capital  employed  in  mannfactoring  and  general  business,  dated  Septembco:  6, 
1899,  directing  Ckimmissioner  Albert  Clarke  to  take  testimony  on  the  sabject  of 
the  plan  of  arbitration  in  nse  between  the  Mason  Bnilders'  Association  and  the 
Bricklayers*  Union  of  Boston,  Mass.;  Mr.  Thomas  Laurie  being  summoned, 
appeared  before  Commissioner  Clarke,  at  Boston,  Mass. ,  September  80, 1899,  and 
gave  testimony  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  name,  age, residence,  and  occn^tion. — 
A.  Thomas  Laurie,  29  years,  180  West  Brookline  street,  Boston,  Mass.,  bnoklayer. 

Q.  Are  you  clerk  of  the  arbitration  conomittee? — ^A.  I  have  been  acting  clerk 
since  last  January. 

Q.  Are  you  the  custodian  of  the  documents  of  the  committee?-~A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  are  you  familiar  with  the  working  of  the  plan  of  arbitration? — A.  From 
my  year's  experience  I  know  a  little  about  it. 

O.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  apprentice  system  which  is  agreed  upon? — A.  I  have 
and  hereby  submit  the  same.  [Copy  of  the  apprentice  systemregulations  referred 
to  will  be  found  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Isaac  F.  Woodbury,  p.  328.] 

O.  When  the  term  of  an  apprentice  expires,  is  he  Inmished  with  any  certificate 
by  his  employer  and  by  your  committee?— A.  He  is  furnished  with  such  certificate, 
a  copy  of  which  I  hereby  submit;  to  be  signed  by  the  employer  and  the  clerk  of 
our  committee. 


Certificate  of  Graduation  as  a  Journeyman  Brick- 
layer. 

Issued  by  the  joint  committee  of  the  Mason  Builders*  Associa- 
tion and  the  bricklayers'  unions  of  Boston  and  vicinity. 


No. 


Name  of  apprentice. 


Name  of  employer. 


Date  of  graduation. 


No. 


employer's  declaration. 


term  of  ap 


hereby  certify  that 


has  completed  his 


>f  apprenticeship  under  his  agreement  with  - 
dated ,  and  that  he  has  faithfully  fulfilled 


said 
i^greement,  and  is  worthy  to  be  i^ecognized  as  a  joumeymsn 
bricklayer  by  all  mason  builders. 

(Signed)  •  , 

Mason  Builder, 

APPROVAL  OP  JOINT  COMMITTEE. 

The  joint  committee  of  arbitration,  established  by  the 
Mason  Builders'  Association  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  and  the 
Bricklayers'  unions  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  having  found  that 

the  above-named has  faithfully  performed  and 

fulfilled  his  agreement  under  the  rules  of  apprenticeship 
adopted  by  this  committee,  hereby  approve  of  his  graduation, 
and  declare  that  he  is  worthy  of  recognition  everywhere  as 
a  competent  journeyman  bricklayer,  and  as  such  is  eligible  to 
membership  in  any  and  all  bricklayers'  unions. 

Clerk  of  Committee, 

I  think  it  is  a  very  good  thing  for  an  apprentice,  as  it  shows  that  he  is  under  an 
agreement  with  his  employer;  and  he  learns  the  principles  of  arbitration  from 
the  day  he  begins  to  learn  his  trade. 

Q.  Does  the  union  exercise  any  supervision  over  apprentices  to  masons  who  are 
not  members  of  the  Mason  Builders'  Association? — A.  They  do.  They  look  after 
them  exactly  the  same  as  our  own  apprentices. 

Cj.  Is  there  a  form  of  indenture  used  in  such  cases?— A.  There  is,  and  I  submit 
copy  of  same. 
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Bricklayers' Benevolent  and  Protective  Union,  No.  3,  of  Massachusetts. 

apprentice  indenture. 

To  the  officers  and  members  of  Bricklayers'  Union,  No.  S,  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, city  of  Boston: 

This  is  to  certify  that have  engaged as  an  apprentice 

to  learn  the  trade  of  bricklaying  nntil  he  will  be  a  competent  and  thorongn  work- 
man, and  entitled  to  all  benefits  of  the  Bricklayers*  union,  No.  3,  of  Massachu- 
setts.   Said is years  of  age,  and  has  been  apprenticed  to 

since A.  D. 

(Signed)  ,  Employer. 

This  is  to  certify  that  I, ,  agree  to  faithfully  serve  as  an  apprentice 

to for  the  period  of years.    And  I  further  agrete  to  comply  with 

all  the  requirements  of  Bricklayers*-  union,  No.  3,  of  Masssachusetts. 

,  Apprentice. 

,  President, 


,  Recording  Secretary, 

O.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  working  rules  adopted  February  9, 1899?— A.  I  have, 
and  herewith  submit  copy  or  same.  (Copy  of  the  rules  referred  to  will  be  found 
in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Isaac  F.  Woodbury,  p.  325. ) 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  agreement  between  your  union  and  mason  builders' 
association?— A.  I  have. 

Q.  Will  vou  furnish  a  copy  of  the  same?— A.  Yes,  (Form  of  agreement  referred 
to  will  be  found  in  testimony  of  Mr.  Isaac  F.  Woodbury,  p.  322.) 

You  have  heard  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Walsh  and  Mr.  Qarety? — ^A.  I  have. 
Do  you  indorse  it?— A.  I  do. 

Have  you  anything  to  add  to  it?— A.  No;  I  do  not  know  of  anything  to  be 
added  to  it.  Mr.  Walsh  and  Mr.  Garety  have  said  all  I  could  say,  except  that  I 
believe  the  younser  element  of  the  bricklayers'  union  to-day  are  carried  away  with 
the  arbitration  plan,  because  when  we  ^o  to  work  now  we  know  that  if  any  trouble 
arises  we  can  settle  it  without  loss  of  time.  In  years  gone  by  it  was  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  strike,  which  was  an  injury  to  the  employer  and  employed,  and  the  public 
in  general.  I  think  that  the  United  States  should  frame  a  law  that  will  compel 
the  employers  and  employees  to  form  such  an  agreement  as  the  bricklayers  and 
mason  builders  of  the  city  of  Boston  have.  It  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  public  at 
large.    It  would  do  away  with  all  trouble  between  capital  and  labor. 

Cj.  Would  you  prefer  that  to  any  system  of  ofiicial  arbitration  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  State  or  the  United  States?— A.  I  would. 

Q.  In  oase  this  should  be  found  impossible,  would  you  then  favor  some  system 
of  compulsory  arbitration?— A.  If  this  should  be  found  impossible,  yes.  I  won  Id 
state  that  between  the  mason  builders  and  the  bricklayers  of  Boston  there  seems 
to  be  nothing  but  harmony.  The  workmen  are  recognized  on  the  works.  If  slVj  • 
thing  should  turn  up  that  is  against  the  rules  it  is  very  quickly  settled.  There  is 
no  driving  or  anything  that  would  be  an  injury  to  either  party. 

Q.  Can  you  conceive  of  any  reason  why  some  such  system  as  this  would  not 
work  equiulv  well  in  other  industries?— A.  No,  I  can  not.  i  think  it  would  be  a 
benefit  to  all.  I  do  not  see  how  anything  but  benefit  could  arise  when  it  does  away 
with  all  strikes  and  lockouts,  which  are  usually  hardest  on  the  workingman,  who 
has  the  worst  end  of  it  at  all  times.  But  when  a  system  like  this  is  adopted  he 
loses  no  time  when  there  are  difficulties  to  settle,  and  he  is  as  sure  of  having  full 
justice  done  him  as  he  could  possibly  be  under  any  other  system. 

Thomas  Laurie. 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusbtts, 

County  of  Suffolk,  City  of  Boston,  ss : 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  by  said  Thomas  Laurie  this  dOth  day  of  Sei)- 
tember,  1899.  In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  aflfxed  my 
official  seaL 

[SBAL.J  David  L.  Bowers, 

Notary  Public. 
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Boston,  Mass.,  September  SO,  1899, 

DEPOSITION  OP  MB.  THOMAS  LAURIE, 

Clerk  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Arbitration  of  the  Mason  Builders*  Association 

and  the  Bricklayers'  Union  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Under  and  by  virtae  of  a  resolntion  of  the  snbcommiBsion  on  conditions  of  labor 
and  capital  employed  in  manofactoring  and  general  business,  dated  September  6, 
1899,  dii*ecting  Ck>mmi88ioner  Albert  Clarke  to  take  testimony  on  the  snbject  of 
the  plan  of  arbitration  in  nse  between  the  Mason  Bnilders'  Association  and  the 
BricKlayers'  Union  of  Boston,  Mass.;  Mr.  Thomas  Lanrie  being  summoned, 
appeared  before  Commissioner  Clarke,  at  Boston,  Mass. ,  September  80, 1899,  and 
gave  testimony  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkk.)  Please  give  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occu^tioti. — 
A.  Thomas  Laurie,  29  years,  180  West  Brookline  street,  Boston,  Mass.,  bncklaver. 

Q.  Are  you  clerk  of  the  arbitration  committee? — ^A.  I  have  been  acting  clerk 
since  last  January. 

Q.  Are  you  the  custodian  of  the  documents  of  the  committee? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  are  you  familiar  with  the  working  of  the  plan  of  arbitration? — A.  From 
my  year's  experience  I  know  a  little  about  it. 

O.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  apprentice  system  which  is  agreed  upon? — A.  I  have 
and  hereby  submit  the  same.  [Copy  of  the  apprentice  systemregulations  referred 
to  will  be  found  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Isaac  F.  Woodbury,  p.  328.] 

O.  When  the  term  of  an  apprentice  expires,  is  he  lumished  with  any  certificate 
by  his  employer  and  by  your  committee?— A.  He  is  furnished  with  such  certificate, 
a  copy  of  which  I  hereby  submit;  to  be  signed  by  the  employer  and  the  clerk  of 
our  committee. 


Cbetificatb  of  Graduation  as  a  Journeyman  Brick- 
layer. 

Issued  by  the  joint  committee  of  the  Mason  Builders'  Associa- 
tion and  the  bricklayers'  unions  of  Boston  and  vicinity. 


No. 


No. 


employer's  declaration. 


Name  of  apprentice. 


Name  of  employer. 


Date  of  graduation. 


term 


hereby  certify  that 


has  completed  his 


of  apprenticeship  under  his  agreement  with 

dated ,  and  that  he  has  faithfully  fulfilled  said 

agreement,  and  is  worthy  to  be  I'ecognized  as  a  journeyman 
bricidayer  by  all  mason  builders. 

(Signed)  •  , 

Mason  Builder, 

APPROVAL  OF  JOINT  COMMITTEE. 

The  joint  committee  of  arbitration,  established  by  the 
Mason  Builders'  Association  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  and  the 
Bricklayers'  unions  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  having  found  that 

the  above-named has  faithfully  performed  and 

fulfilled  his  agreement  under  the  rules  of  apprenticeship 
adopted  by  this  committee,  hereby  approve  of  his  graduation, 
and  declare  that  he  is  worthy  of  recognitiion  everywhere  as 
a  competent  journeyman  bricklayer,  and  as  such  is  eligible  to 
memMrship  in  any  and  all  bricklayers'  unions. 

Clerk  of  Committee. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  good  thing  for  an  apprentice,  as  it  shows  that  he  is  under  an 
agreement  with  his  employer;  and  he  learns  the  principles  of  arbitration  from 
the  day  he  begins  to  learn  his  trade. 

Q.  Does  the  union  exercise  any  supervision  over  apprentices  to  masons  who  are 
not  members  of  the  Mason  Builders'  Association? — A.  They  do.  They  look  after 
them  exactly  the  same  as  our  own  apprentices. 

Q.  Is  there  a  form  of  indenture  used  in  such  cases? — A.  There  is,  and  I  submit 
copy  of  same. 
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apprentice  indenture. 

To  the  officers  and  members  of  Bricklayers  Union,  No.  J,  of  the  State  of  Masaa- 
chusetts.  city  of  Boston: 

This  is  to  certify  that have  engaged as  an  apprentice 

to  learn  the  trade  of  bricklaying  nntii  he  will  be  a  competent  and  thorongn  work- 
man, and  entitled  to  all  benefits  of  the  Bricklayers*  Union,  No.  3,  of  Massachn- 

setts.    Said is years  of  age,  and  has  been  apprenticed  to 

since A.  D. 

(Signed)  ,  Employer. 

This  is  to  certify  that  I, ,  agree  to  faithfully  serve  as  an  apprentice 

to for  the  period  of years.    And  I  fnrther  agree  to  comply  with 

idl  the  requirements  of  Bricklayers'-  Union,  No.  3,  of  Masssachusetts. 

,  Apprentice. 

,  President, 


,  Recording  Secretary . 

O.  Have  yon  a  copy  of  the  working  roles  adopted  Febmary  9, 1890?— A.  I  have, 
and  herewith  submit  copy  of  same.  (Copy  of  the  mlee  referred  to  will  be  found 
in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Isaac  F.  Woodbury,  p.  325. ) 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  agreement  between  your  union  and  mason  builders* 
association?— A.  I  have. 

Q.  Will  you  furnish  a  copy  of  the  same?— A.  Yes,  (Form  of  agreement  referred 
to  will  be  found  in  testimony  of  Mr.  Isaac  F.  Woodbury,  p.  322. ) 

You  have  heard  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Walsh  and  Mr.  Garety? — A.  I  have. 
Do  you  indorse  it? — A.  I  do. 

Have  you  anything  to  add  to  it? — A.  No;  I  do  not  know  of  anything  to  be 
added  to  it.  Mr.  Walsh  and  Mr.  Garety  have  said  all  I  could  say,  except  that  I 
believe  the  younser  element  of  the  bricklayers'  union  to-day  are  carried  away  with 
the  arbitration  plan,  because  when  we  ^o  to  work  now  we  know  that  if  any  trouble 
arises  we  can  settle  it  without  loss  of  time.  In  years  gone  by  it  was  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  strike,  wMch  was  an  injury  to  the  employer  and  employed,  and  the  public 
in  general.  I  think  that  the  United  States  should  frame  a  law  that  will  compel 
the  employers  and  employees  to  form  such  an  agreement  as  the  bricklayers  and 
mason  Duuders  of  the  city  of  Boston  have.  It  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  public  at 
large.    It  would  do  away  with  all  trouble  between  capital  and  labor. 

<j.  Would  you  prefer  that  to  any  system  of  official  arbitration  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  State  or  the  United  States?^A.  I  would. 

Q.  In  oase  this  should  be  found  impossible,  would  you  then  favor  some  system 
of  compulsory  arbitration? — A.  If  this  should  be  found  impossible,  yes.  I  would 
state  that  between  the  mason  builders  and  the  bricklajfers  of  Boston  there  seems 
to  be  nothing  but  harmony.  The  workmen  are  recognized  on  the  works.  If  ar;/  - 
thing  should  turn  up  that  is  against  the  rules  it  is  very  quickly  settled.  There  is 
no  driving  or  anything  that  would  be  an  injury  to  either  party. 

Q.  Can  you  conceive  of  any  reason  why  some  such  system  as  this  would  not 
work  equiulv  well  in  other  industries?— A.  No,  I  can  not.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
benefit  to  all.  I  do  not  see  how  anything  but  benefit  could  arise  when  it  does  away 
with  a^l  strikes  and  lockouts,  which  are  usually  hardest  on  the  workingman,  who 
has  the  worst  end  of  it  at  all  times.  But  when  a  system  like  this  is  adopted  he 
loses  no  time  when  there  are  difficulties  to  settle,  and  he  is  as  sure  of  having  full 
justice  done  him  as  he  could  possibly  be  under  any  other  system. 

Thomas  Laurie. 

Ck>MMONW£ALTH  OF  MaSSACHUSBTTS, 

County  of  Suffolk,  City  of  Boston,  ss : 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  by  said  Thomas  Laurie  this  80th  day  of  Sep> 
tember,  1899.  In  witness  whereof  I  have  herexmto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  my 
official  seaL 

[SKAL.J  David  L.  Bowers, 

Notary  Public, 
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Boston,  Mass.,  Jvly  20, 1899, 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  GEORGE  WABREH  RUSSELL, 

SlioemakeTy  WiUiamstovmj  Mass, 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Snbcommissiou  on  Mannf  actnres  and  General  Business,  held 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  July  20, 1899.  Chairman  Smyth  presiding,  Mr.  George  Warren 
Russell  apx>eared  at  4  p.  m.,  and  being  daly  sworn,  testitied  as  follows: 

O.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  is  yonr  residence? — ^A.  Williamstown,  Mass. 

Q.  Tour  business? — A.  I  have  always  been  connected  with  the  shoe  trade  until 
the  last  8,  9,  or  10  years,  but  I  have  not  been  doing  anything — I  have  not  been 
in  any  business  since  that  time. 

Q.  You  are  a  manufacturer^ — A.  I  am  not.  I  have  been  a  workingman  all  my 
life. 

<).  I  understand  that  you  have  a  statement  that  you  wish  to  make  to  the  com- 
mission?— A.  I  have  a  short  written  statement.  I  will  use  my  notes  as  little  as  I 
can.  Fifty-five  years  ago  I  went  into  a  shop  to  earn  my  living  at  the  age  of  13, 
and  have  always  been  what  is  termed  a  workingman.  I  have  studied  economic 
questions  to  some  extent — the  tariff  question  and  others,  in  connection  with  the 
labor  question,  I  have  no  grievances  with  anybody,  and  no  wish  to  antagonize 
any  man  or  any  class  of  men,  but  I  am  here  to  plead  for  better  conditions  for 
workingmen.  No  doubt  conditions  are  better  here  than  they,  are  anywhere  else, 
but  they  can  be  imjjroved,  I  believe. 

Business  is  good  in  this  country  when  all  people  are  employed  who  want  to  be 
employed,  at  good  wages,  and  business  is  not  good  at  any  other  time. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  labor  organizations,  although  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
general  ideas  of  labor  leaders.  I  will  state  the  creed  of  organized  labor  as  I  under- 
stand it. 

A  while  ago  in  the  Arena,  Mr.  Geoige  E.  McNeill,  possibly  as  good  an  authority 
on  organized  labor  as  there  is  in  New  England,  laid  down  the  creed  of  labor  organ- 
izations. He  said,  among  other  things:  *'  The  buyers  and  sellers  of  labor  are  in 
war  relations  with  each  other.  The  interference  with  nonunion  men  is  a  legiti- 
mate mode  of  warfare.  The  nonunion  man  is  an  enemy,  the  ally  of  opposing 
interests.  To  work  with  such  a  man  is  a  constant  danger  and  a  continual  disgrace. 
Persons  Who  endanger  the  personal  interests  of  a  class  or  conununity  are  obnox- 
ious, and  will  suffer,  whether  justly  or  not,  at  the  hands  of  those  with  whose 
interests  they  conflict.  If  the  union  is  sufficiently  strong  he  will  be  ostracized, 
industrially  and  socially.  The  union  man  has  the  rigbt  not  only  of  employment, 
but  of  place  in  the  factory,  shop,  or  railroad  to  which  he  has  sold  his  services." 

Strange  are  the  conclusions  men  reach  when  they  desert  the  simple  principle 
that  all  persons  should  be  allowed  to  pursue  the  objects  of  life,  restrained  only  oy 
the  limits  which  the  same  pursuits  of  other  objects  by  other  men  impose. 

These  marvelous  conclusions  have  reached  a  point  in  this  country  where  they 
say  to  the  working  man  or  woman,  Be  one  of  us  or  we  will  cut  off  vour  means  of 
living;  and  to  the  employer,  Concede  to  our  demands  or  we  will  -destroy  your 
business;  we  will  annihilate  your  property,  and  we  will^  if  necessary,  kill  tiiose 
who  attempt  to  interfere  with  us  in  carrying  out  our  purpose. 

People  who  claim  the  right  to  make  their  own  bargains,  and  to  fulfill  them,  are 
villi  fled  as  *'  traitors  and  scabs,"  and  pursued  to  the  death  without  they  are  pro- 
tected by  a  stronger  force.  No  punishment  is  meted  out  to  these  destroyers  of 
life  and  property.  If  an  injunction  is  granted  for  the  protection  of  those  who 
want  to  work,  to  protect  business  interests,  and  to  protect  life  and  property,  they 
find  fault,  and  threaten  government,  courts,  and  judges. 

It  has  come  to  this,  that  the  right  to  labor  is  a  trade-union  right,  which  the 
trade- union  can  sell,  and  which  the  individual  must  buy  by  paying  dues  to  the  trade- 
union,  and,  what  is  more  humiliating,  agreeing  to  become  a  slave  to  the  dictator 
who  runs  the  union,  with  the  alternative  of  being  a  nonunionist,  to  whom  work  is 
denied  by  force.  .  We  know  of  nothing  under  civilized  governments  that  equals 
this  intolerance. 

According  to  the  Knights  of  Labor  (Philadelphia),  less  than  1  in  17  of  the  popu- 
lation of  this  country  belongs  to  labor  organizations,  and  less  than  1  in  6  of  the 
working  people  belongs  to  such  organizations.  This  lees  than  one-sixth  of  our 
working  people  claim  the  right  to  demand  special  legislation,  special  rules,  and 
exclusive  rights,  to  fix  the  hours  and  conditions  under  which  they  will  work,  and 
also  to  make  the  rules  and  regulations  lor  the  other  five-sixths.  We  are  perfectly 
willing  that  these  self-appointed  guardians  should  fix  the  laws  and  conditions 
under  which  they  will  work,  but  we  object  to  having  them  make  the  laws  and 
Qonditlons  for  the  rest  of  us. 
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A  dispatch  from  Waflhin^ton  dated  October  17,  1898,  reads:  *'Mr.  A.  Lewis, 
chief  supply  division,  Post-Office  Department.  Sir:  I  want  to  remind  yon  of  my 
order  issned  last  year,  in  which  it  was  made  peremptory  that  all  of  the  printing 
under  your  direction  not  done  at  the  Government  Printing  Office  should  be 
given  to  offices  employing  nnion  labor.  Before  making  any  order  or  contract  for 
emergency  or  other  printing,  ascertain  through  some  officer  of  the  local  printers' 
union  whether  or  not  the  establishment  to  which  it  is  proposed  to  award  the 
printing  is  in  good  standing  with  the  printers'  and  other  local  unions."  Here  is  a 
peremptory  order  in  which  every  word  is  spelled  with  a  big  U.  This  order  is  not 
only  speUed  with  a  big  U,  bat  it  shows  the  tremendous  power  for  evil  the  ignorant 
demagogue  holds  in  this  country.  Here  is  also  a  great  Department  of  the  great 
Gfovernment  of  the  United  States,  depriving  the  great  mass  of  the  citizens  in  this 
country  of  the  privilege  of  enjoying  the  employments  and  emoluments  of  Govern- 
ment work,  and  declaring  that  only  the  members  of  a  secret  labor  organization 
shall  enjoy  such  employments  and  emoluments.  Where  is  our  boasted  equality 
of  opportunity?  We  have  laws  enacted  at  the  demands  of  labor  leaders  against 
discriminating  against  members  of  labor  organizations.  Why  should  not  the 
great  mass  of  our  people  be  protected  in  the  same  way? 

Judge  Richardson,  in  January,  1898,  in  his  decision  in  the  Dover  street  bath- 
house cases  in  Boston,  in  favor  of  the  contractors  and  against  Mayor  Quincy,  the 
architects,  and  labor  unions,  says:  **This  interference  by  members  or  the  labor 
unions  with  the  plaintiffs'  work,  to  force  the  plaintiffs  to  employ  union  men  only, 
by  the  means  above  stated,  and  by  the  use  of  the  police  to  exclude  the  plaintiffs 
from  the  building  in  which  their  contract  work  was  to  be  done,  was  an  unlawful 
interference  with  the  plaintiffs'  rights,  and  if  permitted  and  continued,  would,  in 
the  language  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  discussion  of  a  similar  question,  *  tend 
to  establish  a  t3n'anny  of  irresponsible  persons  over  labor  and  mechanical  business 
which  would  be  extremely  injurious  to  both.'  There  is  no  authority  in  law  for 
any  officer  of  the  government.  State  or  municipal,  to  force  such  a  discrimination  as 
was  attempted  in  this  case  between  workmen  in  respect  to  the  privilege  of  labor 
on  public  work,  paid  for  by  taxes  levied  upon  all,  for  no  reason  except  that  some 
workmen  belong  to  some  party,  society,  or  class,  and  others  do  not,  thus  giving 
labor  and  the  benefit  of  it  to  one  class  and  denying  it  to  another,  regardless  of 
their  rights,  needs,  qualifications,  or  merits,  or  the  public  welfare.  Such  discrim' 
ination  in  the  emplo3rment  cf  labor  is  not  in  accord  with  our  ideas  of  equal  rights, 
and  seems  not  to  be  consistent  with  an  impartial  administration  of  public  busi- 
ness; and  any  agreement  that  such  discrimination  shall  be  made  is  contrary  to 
public  policy  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  void." 

Master  Workman  Sovereign,  over  his  own  signature,  says  of  strikes:  *'  They 
are  deficient  in  their  remedial  effect  and  influences,  and  are  generally  failures 
even  when  the  workmen  succeed  in  getting  what  they  struck  for.  They  often 
destroy  property,  stagnate  business,  pollute  society,  and  corrupt  individnai  char- 
actor.  They  are  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  peace  and  the  kindred  ties  of  the  com- 
mon people."  I  think  I  have  never  seen  a  clearer  statement  of  the  results  of 
strikes.  It  has  been  unfortunate  for  Mr.  Sovereign 's  organization  and  a  good  many 
other  people  that  his  practice  has  not  been  in  harmoney  with  his  published  views. 
During  the  great  railway  and  Pullman  strike  in  Chica^  in  1894,  which  cost  the 
State  and  national  governments,  the  employees,  and  railroads  nearly  $10,000,000, 
and  shippers  and  traveling  public  all  over  the  vast  strike  district  of  2,500  miles 
from  east  to  west  and  1,500  miles  north  and  south,  a  sum  that  is  impossible  to 
estimate,  he  ordered  a  general  strike  in  all  industries  all  over  the  country.  As 
Mr.  McNeil  says,  war  is  always  on  and  open  hostilities  break  out  whenever  there 
is  an  opportunity.  Labor  leaders  and  labor  unions  claim  that  the  nonunion 
employer  and  the  nonunion  employee  have  no  rights  that  the  unions  are  bonnd  to 
respect.  They  wage  a  relentless  war  against  all  right  and  principle,  even  to  the 
death  of  their  opponents  and  the  destruction  of  property.  The  liberty  attained 
by  all  peoples  dates  from  some  great  struggle,  if  the  English  working  people 
ever  regain  their  liberty  to  control  their  own  labor  and  the  conditions  unaer 
which  tney  will  work,  over  the  labor  leaders,  this  liberty  will  date  from  the  great 
machinists'  strike  in  1897. 

The  machinists  demanded  a  48-hour  week,  the  control  of  the  amount  of  work 
to  be  done  by  each  individual  workman  for  a  day's  work,  the  manner  of  operating 
machinery,  and  the  employment  of  union  labor  only.  The  strike  lasted  7  months. 
The  men  lost  $14,000,000  in  wages  and  $4,500,000  in  union  funds.  The  Manches- 
ter Guardian  of  January  24  conteins  the  full  agreement  of  the  setUement  of  the 
strike,  from  which  I  quote:  *' Every  workman  shall  be  free  to  belong  to  a  trade 
union,  or  not,  as  he  may  think  fit.  Every  employer  shall  be  free  to  employ  any 
man,  whether  he  belongs  to  a  trade  union  or  not.  Every  workman  who  elects 
to  work  in  a  federated  workshop  shall  work  i)eaGeably  and  harmoniously  with  i^l 
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AOREBMENT  OF  EMPLOTBR8. 

No  member  of  the  Mason  Builders*  Association  shall  take  an  individnal  as  an 
apprentice  unless  he  will  agree  to  keep  him  nnder  legitimate  instmction  as  snch, 
for  the  full  term  comprehended  in  these  rules,  and  will  otherwise  comply  with 
the  conditions  and  requirements  herein  set  forth. 

REOISTERINO  APPRENTICES. 

^  When  any  member  of  the  Mason  Builders'  Association  is  about  to  take  an  indi- 
vidual as  an  apprentice,  he  shall  immediately  notify  the  secretarv  of  the  associa- 
tion to  that  eiiect,  giving  name,  age,  and  term  for  which  he  is  taken. 

The  secretary  of  said  association  shall  then  immediately  notify  the  clerk  of  the 
joint  committee,  and  also  the  secretary  of  the  bricklayers'  unions,  and  a  recx)rd 
shall  be  kept  by  both  associations  and  by  the  joint  committee,  so  that  a  complete 
registry  of  all  apprentices  shall  be  available. 

A  card  shall  be  issued  to  each  apprentice  by  the  joint  committee,  which  he  shall 
hold  during  his  term  as  evidence  tnat  he  is  properly  registered  as  an  apprentice. 

All  members  of  the  Mason  Builders'  Association  shall  file,  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  the  adoption  of  these  rules,  a  list  of  the  apprentices  in  their  employ,  giving 
name,  length  of  term  for  which  they  are  taken,  and  date  of  expiration  of  tcornu 

SUPERVISION  BY  JOINT  COMMITTEE. 

The  joint  committee  of  the  two  bodies  hereto  shall  have  general  supervision  of 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  apprenticeship  system  under  the  rules  herein  defined 
and  established,  and  shall  have  authority  to  settle  all  questions  in  relation  to  the 
same,  and  give  judgment  in  any  appeals  that  may  be  made  to  it  by  either  employ- 
ers or  apprentices.  It  shall  have  authority  to  terminate  or  cancel  the  apprentice- 
ship of  any  individual  for  cause. 

It  shall  have  authority  to  place  an  apprentice  for  an  unexpired  term  with  a  new 
employer  should  his  original  employer  die,  or  from  any  other  cause  fail  to  give 
him  opx)ortunity  to  complete  his  term  with  him. 

It  shall  have  authority  to  prepare  blank  graduation  papers  for  apprentices,  and 
to  approve  and  sign  the  same,  when  the  employer  has  certified  thereon  that  the 
apprentice  has  satisfactorily  completed  his  term. 

RIGHTS  OP  EMPLOYER. 

An  employer  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  joint  committee  to  terminate 
or  cancel  an  apprenticeship,  when  there  are  evidences  of  incapacity  on  the  part  of 
the  individual  under  instruction,  or  when  he  shall  be  insubordinate  or  be  addicted 
to  idle  or  dissolute  habits,  or  in  any  other  way  fail  to  carry  out  his  agreement 
with  his  employer. 

RIGHTS  OF  APPRENTICES, 

An  apprentice  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  joint  committee  should  his 
employer  fall  to  keep  him  under  legitimate  instruction,  or  to  keep  his  agreement 
with  him  in  any  other  respect. 

He  shall  have  the  right  also  to  appeal  to  the  joint  committee  and  secure  through 
them  opportunity  to  complete  his  apprenticeship,  should  his  original  employer 
die,  or  from  any  other  cause  fail  to  give  him  opportunity  to  complete  the  same 

PAY  OF  APPRENTICES. 

Apprentices  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  11  cents  per  hour  during  the  first  year, 
12  cents  per  hour  during  the  second  year,  13  cents  per  hour  during  the  third  year, 
and  15  cents  per  hour  for  any  additional  years  they  may  be  obliged  to  serve  under 
these  rules.    These  sums  to  be  paid  weekly. 

Deduction  may  be  made  from  the  above-mentioned  pav  for  absence  from  work 
without  sufficient  cause,  or  the  apprentice  may  be  required  to  work  beyond  the 
stipulated  term,  to  the  extent  of  double  the  time  of  absence;  at  the  choice  of  his 
employer. 

No  deduction  from  the  pay  of  an  apprentice,  however,  shall  be  made,  provided 
he  report  for  duty  at  proper  times,  but  is  unable  to  work  because  of  weather,  or 
failure  of  his  employer  to  provide  work. 

In  addition  to  the  pay  above  stipulated,  each  apprentice  shall  have  an  allowance 
of  $50  the  first  year,  and  $75  for  every  additional  year,  payable  in  quarterly 
installments. 
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Each  apprentice  shall  be  entitled  to  1  week's  vacation  each  year,  without  loss  of 
pay,  or  2  weeks*  with  1  week^s  loss  of  pay,  bnt  shall  not  be  allowed  more  than  3 
weeks*  vacation  each  year. 

GRADUATION  OF  APPBENTICES. 

When  an  apprentice  shall  have  completed  his  term,  his  employer  shall  certify 
the  same  npon  blanks  provided  for  the  purpose  bjr  the  joint  comndttee,  and  trans- 
mit the  same  through  the  secretary  of  his  association  to  the  joint  committee.  The 
ioint  committee  shall  then  consider  the  same,  and  npon  approval,  its  clerk  shall 
attach  the  official  seal  and  signature  of  the  committee,  notifying  both  associations 
of  this  action,  that  the  record  of  the  apprentice  may  be  complete  upon  boolcs  of 
record,  which  must  be  kept  by  the  secretaries  of  each  body. 

The  certificates  thus  signed  and  approved  shall  be  accepted  as  evidence  that  ihe 
apprentice  has  properly  graduated  and  is  entitled  to  recognition  as  a  journeyman, 
and  he  shall  not  be  eligible  to  membership  in  the  bricklayers' unions  until  he  has 
such  certificate. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  special  instruction  in  the  fundamental  features  of  the 
bricklaying  trade  (which  instruction  shall  comprehend  education  of* both  mind 
and  band,  so  that  the  individual  shall  gain  a  proi>er  knowledge  of  quantity  and 
strength  and  materials,  and  of  the  science  of  construction)  is  of  as  much  impor- 
tance as  special  instruction  in  other  trades  or  professions,  and,  realizing  that  the 
chances  of  an  apprentice  to  get  as  much  instruction  as  he  is  entitled  to,  while  at 
work  on  buildings,  is  necessarily  limited,  the  parties  to  these  rules  agree  that  they 
will  join  in  an  effort  to  establish  an  institution  in  this  cit^  where  all  l£e  trades  shall 
be  systematically  taught;  that  when  such  school  is  established  they  will  unite  in  the 
oversight  and  care  of  the  same  and  will  modify  these  rules  so  that  a  reasonable 
deduction  shall  be  made  from  the  term  of  an  apprentice  by  virtue  of  the  advantage 
gained  through  instruction  in  said  school. 

The  Witness.  In  a  general  way,  I  will  state  that  the  age  of  the  boy  who  is  to  be 
employed  is  limited — not  younger  than  16  nor  older  than  21  years  when  he  com- 
mences to  learn  the  trade.  It  also  states  the  time  to  be  employed  and  the  wages 
to  be  received.  The  apprentice  is  to  receive  a  little  card  when  he  is  employed, 
reading  as  follows: 

Apprentice's  Card. 

This  is  to  certify  that is  regularly  apprenticed  to , 

mason  builder, ,  under  the  rules  adopted  by  the  joint  committee  on 

arbitration  of  the  Mason  Builders*  Association  and  the  br  cklayers'  unions,  of  Bos- 
ton and  vicinity,  and  is  duly  registered  on  the  books  of  registry  of  both  associations 
and  of  the  joint  committee.  « 

Clerk  of  Joint  Committee, 
This  card  must  be  carried  on  the  work  at  all  times. 

The  Witness.  This  he  shows  to  the  walking  delegate  of  the  bricklayers*  union  to 
indicate  that  he  is  employed,  etc.  And  he  is  to  a  certain  extent  under  the  union's 
jurisdiction,  although  not  a  member.  He  is  not  eligible  to  membership  until 
he  has  completed  his  apprenticeship.  After  he  has  completed  his  apprenticeship 
he  is  given  a  diploma  signed  by  his  employer  and  the  secretary  of  the  committee. 

I  hold  in  my  nand  a  card  which  has  the  working  rules  for  the  year  1899  entered 
into  between  the  Mason  Builders'  Association  and  the  bricklavers*  union. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  This  is  the  full  agreement?— A.  Yes. 

(The  card  above  described  reads  as  follows:) 

LBoeton,  February  9, 1889.] 


The  Mason  Builders*  Association  of  Boston  and  vicinity  has,  through  the  joint 
committee  on  arbitration,  made  the  following  agreement  with  Bricklayers*  Unions 
Nos.  3  and  27  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  as  follo^: 

RULES  FOR  THE  YEAR  1899. 

1.  Hours  of  iofeor.— During  the  year  not  more  than  8  hours'  labor  shall  be 
required  in  tne  limits  of  the  day,  except  it  be  as  overtime,  with  payment  of  same 
aa  provided  for. 
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2.  Working  lumrs, — The  working  hours  shall  be  from  8  a.  m.  to  12  m.  ( 1  hour 
for  dinner)  and  from  1  p.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 

8.  Night  ganos.— Eight  honrs  shall  constitute  a  night's  labor,  when  2  gangs  are 
employed,  worsing  hours  to  be  from  8  p.  m.  to  12  p.  m.  and  from  1  a.  m.  to  5  a.  m. 

4.  (>bertt?ne.— Except  in  cases  of  emergency  no  work  shall  be  done  between  the 
hours  of  5  and  8  a.  m.  and  5  and  8  p.  m.,  and  all  overtime  to  be  paid  for  as  time 
and  one  half.  But  this  section  as  to  overtime  is  not  to  be  taken  advantage  of  to 
secure  a  practical  operation  of  a  J^hour  day. 

5.  Holiday  time. — Sundays,  Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day,  and  Christmas  Day  are 
to  be  considered  as  holidays,  and  work  done  on  either  of  these  days  is  to  be  paid 
for  as  double  time. 

6.  Wages. — The  minimum  rate  of  wages  shall  be  45  cents  per  hour. 

7.  That  the  bricklayers  shall  be  paid  their  wages  on  or  before  5  p.  m.  on  the 
regular  pay  day. 

8.  If  an  employee  is  laid  off  on  account  of  a  lack  of  material,  or  for  other  causes, 
or  is  discharged,  and  if  said  employee  demands  his  wages,  intending  to  seek  other 
employment,  he  shall  receive  his  money.    . 

9.  The  business  agent  of  the  bricklayer's  imion  shall  be  allowed  to  visit  all  jobs 
during  working  hours  to  interview  the  steward  of  the  job. 

10.  In  the  opinion  of  the  joint  committee  the  beet  interests  of  the  employiiig 
masons  demand  that  all  journeymen  bricklayers  shall  belong  to  the  bricklayeni' 
union.  Therefore  preference  of  employment  shall  be  given  to  union  bricklayers 
by  members  of  the  Mason  Builders'  Association. 

Issued  by  order  of  the  joint  committee  on  arbitration. 

Thomas  Laurie, 
Secretary  of  Committee, 

Q.  How  long  did  you  say  this  arrangement  had  been  in  operation  here?— A.  I 
think  some  8  years.  It  was  my  idea  in  regard  to  the  formation  of  the  arbitration 
committee  in  connection  with  the  granite  business.  I  am  also  interested  in  the 
granite  business  as  well  as  the  building  business.  There  are  certain  complications 
that  come  up  in  connection  with  the  granite  business,  with  the  Granite  Cutters' 
National  Union,  on  account  of  the  fact  of  its  extending  over  the  whole  country; 
that  makes  it  too  complicated.  The  trouble  lies  in  this  hue:  In  the  Western  States 
some  of  the  localities  have  been  and  are  more  largely,  you  mav  say,  under  the 
control  of  the  labor  unions  in  the  way  of  restricting  the  hours  of  labor  and  reoeir- 
ing  larger  wages  per  hour  than  in  New  Elngland.  In  some  cases  the  cost  of  living 
is  greater,  and  that  would  necessitate  a  higher  rate  of  wages;  and  to  try  to  make 
a  uniform  wage  extending  from  one  end  of  the  United  States  to  the  other  and  make 
it  equitable  at  the  same  time  would  be  a  difScult  matter.  * 

Q.  Are  there  any  middleman's  profits  in  that  business  at  all?-~A.  Practically 
none. 

O.  As  you  do  not  have  a  complicated  product  where  there  are  sub-contractors, 
and  where  it  passes  into  the  hands  of  middlemen  and  commission  men,  etc.,  you 
have  greater  opportunities  to  deal  with  your  men  and  determine  what  they  are 
entitl^  to  than  almost  any  other  business  in  the  country?— A.  I  think  so,  yes.  Of 
course  the  finished  product  in  that  case  passes  through  a  great  many  hands,  in 
the  case  of  granite  it  is  cut  into  shape,  ready  to  be  put  in  the  building.  Then  it  is 
transported  to  the  locality  where  the  building  is  to  be  erected,  and  perhaps  passes 
tlu*ough  the  hands  of  the  general  contractor  at  that  point,  who  has  contracted 
with  tne  granite  manufacturer. 

Q.  Have  you  had  anything  to  do  about  the  arrangement  between  the  Granite 
Cutters'  National  Union  and  the  Manufacturers'  Association  of  New  England? — 
A.  I  have  in  the  way  of  being  a  member  of  the  New  England  Granite  Manufac- 
turers' Association  and  also  being  on  the  committee,  and  also  as  adYOcating  the 
system  of  arbitration  \ery  strongly  from  my  experience  in  connection  with  the 
Mason  Builders*  Association  and  the  bricklayers'  union.  I  have  also  had  quite  a 
long  talk  with  the  national  secretary  *of  the  stonecutters'  union,  Mr.  Duncan, 
whom  I  asked  to  call  at  my  office  that  I  might  have  a  talk  with  him,  which  he  did 
some  10  days  or  2  weeks  ago. 

O.  Do  you  understand  what  the  position  of  the  National  Granite  Cutters'  Union 
is  finally  on  this  matter?  Is  it  still  passing  through  the  unions  on  a  vote?— A.  it 
has  passed  through  the  unions,  as  I  understand  from  Mr.  Duncan,  and  the  main 
trouble  was  the  question  of  the  8  hours  in  UJOO.  They  have  adopted  in  their  con- 
stitution a  clause  stating  that  after  1900  they  will  work  but  8  hours,  and  thev  are 
very  strenuous  on  that  point.  He  stated  that  if  we  would  leave  that  out  or  the 
question  of  arbitration  he  thought  95  per  cent  of  all  the  men  would  fav6r  the  arbi- 
tration arrangement.    I  told  him  that  if  >ve  went  into  an  arbitration  arrangement 
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we  wonld  have  to  put  in  every  question.  We  could  not  leaye  ont  anything;  that 
we  were  ready  to  arbitrate  that  question  and  their  side  should  be  willing  to  do  the 
same,  and  if  in  arguing  the  case  before  the  referee  they  could  bring  the  stronger 
XNxintB  to  bear  so  that  it  would  be  decided  in  their  favor  we  would  acquiesce.  I 
am  not  sure  that  there  would  be  any  dangers  in  these  lines. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  a  majority  of  the  local  granite  cutters*  unions  decided 
on  the  question  with  reference  to  arbitration?— A.  It  is  generally  understood  that 
they  did,  but  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  get  at  the  real  facts.  The  attempt  was  only 
to  see  if  they  would  agree  to  this.  The  next  move  according  to  my  idea  was,  if 
they  were  willing,  to  have  their  committee  meet  a  committee  trom  the  manufac- 
turers; then  we  could  get  together  and  discuss  matters  to  see  if  we  could  arrive 
at  some  conclusion.    That  was  all  that  was  attempted. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  granite  manufacturers'  associations  in  this  country 
than  the  New  England  granite  manufacturers'?— A.  I  do  not  know;  there  may  m 
local  associations.  These  local  associations  are,  for  instance,  at  granite  centers, 
like  Barre.  Vt.,  (^uincy.  Mass.,  and  Kockport.  There  may  be  15  or  20,  or  more; 
and  these  associations  may  extend  all  over  the  country.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
them  outside  of  New  England.  ^ 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  consider  this  arbitration  scheme  just  as  practica- 
ble in  the  granite  business  as  it  is  in  the  brick  business? — A.  I  think  it  could  be 
made  so.  it  is  a  little  more  intricate  than  in  the  bricklaying  business,  although 
1  think  it  could  be  made  practicable. 

Q.  Is  it  your  understanding  that  it  is  as  satisfactory  to  the  bricUayers  as  it  is 
to  the  mason  builders?— A.  It  is,  and  they  so  express  themselves. 

S.  It  establishes  perfectly  harmonious  and  pleasant  relations  between  employer 
employee? — A.  Tes;  when  the  arrangement  was  first  made  there  was  quite  a 
good  deal  of  feeling  on  account  of  the  bricklayers  wanting  every  man  that  was 
employed  to  belong  to  the  union.  There  was  a  certain  number  of  men  employed 
who  were  not  membOTs  of  the  bricklayers'  union,  and  we  would  not  agree  that  we 
would  not  employ  anybody  but  union  men,  as  some  of  our  members  said  they  had 
men  in  their  employ  who,  for  their  own  reasons,  refused  to  belong  to  the  union, 
and  we  should  not  discharge  these  men  because  they  would  not  join  the  union, 
claiming  that  was  a  right  they  had,  and  we  had  no  right  to  require  them  to  belong 
to  the  union  against  their  will.  My  argument  with  them  was  that  if  this  arrange- 
ment proved  successful  and  was  beneficial  to  the  men,  in  time  they  would  no  doubt 
get  all  the  men  in  the  union,  or  practically  atl.  There  might  be  some  men  who 
would  refuse  to  join,  because  there  are  some  men  who  refuse  to  do  various  things 
that  others  think  right  and  proper.  This  has  been  the  case,  and  as  far  as  the 
employers  are  concerned  we  would  rather  they  wonld  all  belong  to  the  union  when 
we  nave  to  deal  with  them  on  an  arrangement  of  this  kind. 

Q.  Have  you  studied  this  scheme  with  reference  to  its  applicability  to  business 
in  genec^? — A.  1  have  thought  of  it  quite  a  good  deal,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that 
it  is  the  proper  method  of  arranging  between  employee  and  employer.  Yet  there 
is  no  disputmg  that  most  people  are  very  selfish;  that  being  the  case,  people  that 
have  an  opportunity  to  discriminate  in  any  way  or  to  gain  a  point  in  their  favor, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  it  may  be  entirely  wrong,  will  do  it.  That  is  the  reason 
^at  has.  brought  the  labor  unions  where  they  are;  it  is  tot  their  self-preservation. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  will  take  the  advantage  if  they  have  the  opportunity. 
They  will  grind  and  crowd  just  as  strong,  and  consequently  the  employers  have 
be(ni  obliged  to  form  organizations  to  protect  themselves  against  the  labor  unions. 
Now,  you  have  those  two  bodies,  working  antagonistic  to  each  other,  and  this  is 
a  method  to  bring  those  bodies  together  to  work  in  harmony. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anything  like  this  or  similar  to  it  having  been  tried  any- 
where else  in  the  United  States  or  in  the  world? — A.  There  is  something  similar, 
but  I  do  not  know  of  anything  exactly  like  this,  that  goes  to  the  extent  that  this 
does,  where  each  party  agrees,  one  not  to  strike  for  any  cause  whatever,  and  the 
other  side  agree  not  to  lockout  from  any  cause  whatever. 

Q.  In  case  there  could  not  be  an  agreement  not  to  strike  or  lockout,  would  you 
think  it  desirable  to  have  a  law.  if  it  can  be  enacted,  to  prohibit  either  a  strike  or 
a  lockout,  to  i*equire  certain  notice  to  be  given  in  case  of  determination  of  employ- 
ment?—A.  Do  you  mean  State  or  national  law? 

Q.  Either. — A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that.  That  is  a  question  I  have 
not  considered. 

Q.  You  regard  a  strike  or  a  lookout  as  a  great  evil  in  business,  and  in  a  sense  a 
public  evil?— A.  Yes:  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Q*  Detrimental  to  the  interest  of  employer  and  employee  alike?— A.  Yes; 
although,  to  my  mind,  arbitration  should  be  a  voluntary  matter,  not  compulsory. 
If  compulsory,  there  might  be,  it  seems  to  me,  some  cases  where  it  might  be 
misusea. 
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Q.  A  great  many  Htrikes  are  coznpulBory  on  a  portion  of  the  workingmen;  they 
are  not  strictly  voluntwnr?— A.  Oh,  yes.  The  difficulty  in  making  a  general  law, 
to  my  mind,  is  this:  Different  trades  require  to  be  iiandled  by  their  own  people, 
not  people  who  are  outside  of  them.  This  arrangement  we  have  is  that  any  dis^ 
pute  is  to  be  settled  by  ourselves  and  not  outsiders.  When  outsiders  come  in  to 
settle  disputes,  jealously  and  antagonism  arise  at  once. 

Q.  Is  that  so  in  the  State  board  of  arbitration?— A.  Most  decidedly.  The 
State  board  of  arbitration  of  Massachusetts,  to  my  mind,  does  not  amount  to  any- 
thing; is  no  good  whatever,  and  they  do  not  accomplish  anything.  More  or  less 
politics  comes  in,  in  the  first  place,  and  it  works  this  way:  If  there  is  a  dispute 
between  an  employer  and  a  granite  cutter,  for  instance,  and  a  manufacturer 
applies  to  the  State  board  of  arbitration,  and  also  the  workman,  and  that  board 
decides  in  favor  of  the  workman,  then  no  more  manufacturers  will  apply  to  the 
State  board  of  arbitration  in  that  line  of  business:  and,  vice  versa,  if  it  is  decided 
in  favor  of  the  manufacturer,  the  workmen  will  not  apply.  So  it  has  become 
obsolete;  it  does  not  amount  to  anything. 

Q.  They  are  called  in  in  some  cases,  1  suppose? — A.  They  call  themselves  in.  It 
is  very  seldom  indeed  they  are  called  in  by  the  parties. 

O.  You  were  speaking  of  politics.  In  case  of  government  work,  whether  it  be 
Federal,  State,  or  city  government,  is  that  work  so  different  from  the  work  of  the 
people  as  to  require  to  be  on  a  different  basis? — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Then  if  shorter  days  are  provided  lor  on  govemitient  work,  or  a  higher  price 
for  the  labor  and  material  entering  into  it,  do  you  call  it  business  or  politics? — A. 
Largely  politics.  It  is  liable  to  be.  although  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  necessarily. 
I  do  not  object  myself,  personally,  to  shorter  hours  and  larger  pay,  provided  it  can 
be  carried  on  successfully.  These  are  questions  that  will  have  to  be  decided  in 
competition.  That  can  be  carried  on  in  this  country,  throughout  the  country, 
until  it  comes  in  contact  with  competition  from  abroad.  To  what  extent  tiiat 
matter  can  be  carried  out  is  simply  a  question  of  competition. 

Q.  You  are  a  lar^e  employer  of  labor;  what  is  your  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
length  of  the  working  day  in  the  building  trade? — A.  The  length  of  the  workinfl[ 
day,  as  far  as  the  mason  is  concerned,  is  8  hours,  and  I  think  that  is  sufficient.  S 
there  are  plenty  of  men  to  be  employed,  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  business  and  do 
the  work  that  is  to  be  done  in  these  working  hours,  and  there  is  still  a  surplus  of 
labor,  that  is  sufficient.  The  idea  of  the  trade  unions  is  to  restrict  the  hours  of 
labor  in  order  to  give  a  chance  for  more  men  to  work. 

Q.  That  is  the  leading  idea,  you  think?— A.  Yes;  and  1  think  it  is  a  good  idea. 

Q.  You  think  the  men  generally  favor  8  hours  in  preference  to  9?— A.  I  think 
they  do,  at  the  same  rate  of  wages. 

Q.  Will  they  accomplish  as  much  work  in  8  hours  as  in  9? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Then  if  the  same  rate  of  wages  is  x>aid,  whoever  erects  the  building  has  to 
pay  more  for  it?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  times  when  building  operations  are  slack? — A.  Oh,  yes;  Duilding 
operations  are  affected  by  the  general  ousiness  of  the  country,  whether  it  is  good 
or  dull. 

Q.  In  case  business  is  dull,  so  that  people  are  not  inclined  to  erect  buildings, 
does  the  question  of  cost  enter  into  building  to  a  considerable  extent?  In  other 
words,  would  they  be  more  likely  to  build  if  they  could  build  cheaper?— A.  I  do 
not  think  it  enters  in  to  a  very  great  extent,  butit  does  to  a  limited  extent  If  busi- 
ness is  dull,  there  is  not  the  demand  for  buildings  that  there  otherwise  would  be, 
and  in  certain  limited  cases  people  will  build  because  they  can  build  cheaply;  but 
when  business  is  good  and  there  is  a  demand  for  buildings,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  they  cost  more,  people  build  just  the  same,  because  there  is  a  demand  for  them. 

Q.  How  can  those  whondsh  to  create  business— that  is  to  say,  contractors  and 
laborers — induce  capital  to  erect  buildings? — A.  The  natural  method,  of  course, 
would  be  to  reduce  prices  and  in  that  way  tempt  capital. 

Q.  Is  that  ever  done? — A.  Oh,  yes.  It  is  done  in  the  way  of  competition  only  at 
present,  so  far  as  I  know.  Two  years  ago  business  in  our  line  was  dull.  The 
mason  builders  said:  "Qere,  we  think  the  wages  should  be  reduced  in  order  to 
tempt  capital  to  enter  into  more  building,  and  in  that  way  you  will  be  receiving 
less  pay  but  you  will  have  your  labor,  whereas  now  you  are  idle."  They  would 
not  consent.  The  matter  was  brought  before  the  referee,  who  was  William  Lloyd 
Garrison.  He  heard  the  arguments  on  both  sides  and  wrote  his  decision,  (juite  a 
lengthy  article,  and  deciding  that  there  should  be  no  change;  and  his  principal 
argument  was  that  it  was  very  difficult  for  working  people  to  work  up  the  rate  of 
wages;  that  if  they  were  receiving  a  certain  rate  it  would  be  detrimental  to  reduce 
the  wages,  because  it  was  difficult  to  restore  them. 

Q.  Would  it  be  difficult  under  this  system  of  arbitration?— A.  No,  I  think  not, 
if  business  was  good  and  there  was  a  demand  for  workmen.  This  arbitration  does 
not  prohibit  paying  more,  but  simply  establishes  a  minimum  rate;  competition 
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will  regulate  that.  If  there  is  a  scarcity  of  workmen,  the  rate  of  wages  will  go 
above  wis  minimum  rate.  The  better  class  of  workmen  will  be  in  demand,  and 
in  order  to  ^et  the  better  class  the  rate  of  wages  will  be  increased. 

Q.  What  IS  the  condition  of  the  building  trade  in  Boston  at  the  present  time? — 
A.  The  ontlook  is  very  good. 

Q.  Have  von  ever  seen  a  time,  since  you  have  been  in  business,  when  so  much 
money  was  being  pat  into  new  buildings  in  Boston,  in  any  one^ear,  as  this  year?— 
A.  No;  except  after  the  big  Boston  fire. 

Q.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  local  reasons  or  the  condition  of  general  prosx)erity 
in  the  country? — A.  To  general  prosperity. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  is  the  employers'  liability  act  here — quite  strin- 
gent?— A.  It  is;  no  more  so  than  it  perhaps  ought  to  be.  Of  course,  a  great  many 
times  there  is  injustice  on  account  of  the  fact  that  there  are  plenty  of  lawyers  to 
take  cases  of  any  kind — it  makes  no  difference  what  the  cause  of  the  injury  is, 
even  if  the  man  deliberately  throws  himself  in  a  position  where  he  is  injured. 
RcK^Uy  the  law  exonerates  the  employer,  but  there  are  plenty  of  lawyers  always 
who  will  take  up  any  kind  of  a  case  and  use  it  in  a  blackmailing  way. 

Q.  Are  the  most  of  your  employees  in  the  building  trade  here  native  Ameri- 
cans ?— A.  I  think  the  larger  part  of  the/n  are,  here  m  Boston.  In  the  granite 
business  I  should  say  not.  In  the  building  trades  I  think  more  than  half  of  them 
are  native  Americans— that  is,  native  bom. 

Q.  What  foreigners  predominate  here  ? — A.  In  the  bricklaying  business  I  should 
say  perhaps  the  Lrish  a  little  more  than  any  other  foreign  element  in  Boston. 

Q.  Are  there  many  French  Canadians  in  the  building  trade?— A.  There  are 
some. 

Q.  Skilled  mechanics  or  laborers  ? — A.  Some  in  both ;  not  many  French  Cana- 
dians skilled  mechanics.  There  are  a  good  many  Italian  laborers,  but  in  the 
building  trades,  in  the  erection  of  buildings,  there  are  comparatively  few  skilled 
Italians,  though  there  are  in  certain  lines.  There  are  many  skilled  Italian  granite 
and  marble  cutters,  and  in  the  line  of  tile  work  it  is  Italians  altogether. 


Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarks.)  And  in  decorating  ?— A.  Yes. 


(By  Mr.  Farqxthar.)  What  is  the  general  sentiment  of  the  mechanics  with 
reepect  to  immigration? — A.  I  think  the  general  sentiment,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to 
ju^^,  is  that  there  should  be  certain  restrictions. 

Q.  Could  you  say  in  what  form  these  restrictions  should  be  made;  educational 
or  what?— A.  Educational,  principally. 


Boston,  Mass.,  September  30, 1899. 
DEPOSITIOH  OP  MS.  JAMES  SMITH, 

Builder,  and  inember  of  arbitration  committee  of  the  Mason  Builders*  Association 

of  Boston,  Mass, 

Under  and  by  virtue  of  a  resolution  of  the  snbcommission  on  conditions  of  labor 
and  capital  employed  in  manufacturing  and  general  business,  dated  September  6. 
1890,  directing  Commissioner  Albert  Clarke  to  take  testimony  on  the  subject  of 
the  plan  of  arbitration  in  use  between  the  Mason  Builders'  Association  and  the 
Bricklayers*  Union  of  Boston,  Mass. ,  Mr.  James  Smith,  being  summoned,  appeared 
before  Commissioner  Clarke,  at  Boston,  Mass.,  September  30,  1899,  ana  gave 
testimony  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation.— 
A.  James  Smith;  68  years:  2  Melville  avenue.  New  Dorchester  (part  of  Boston), 
Boston,  Mass.;  builder. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  Mason  Builders'  Association,  of 
Boston,  for  arbitration  with  the  bricklayers  whom  you  employ?— A.  Yes;  and 
have  been  from  its  inception — some  8  or  9  years. 

§.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  working  of  that  plan? — A.  Perfectly. 
.  What  is  your  opinion  of  it? — A.  My  opinion  is  that  it  has  been  perfectly 
satisfactory  as  far  as  our  side  is  concerned — the  side  of  the  builders. 

<^.  Has  it  resulted  in  more  steadiness  of  work  and  more  certainty  of  your  calcu- 
lations as  to  what  you  can  do?— A.  We 'meet  early  in  January  of  each  year  to  form 
our  working  rules  for  the  year.  Since  its  inception  there  has  never  been  any 
strike,  or  fear  of  it.  The  agreement  is  formed  every  year,  and  the  minimum  rate 
of  wages  is  agreed  upon;  and  that  there  shall  be  no  strikes  or  lockouts  on  the  part 
of  either  ^employere  or  employed  is  part  of  the  compact. 
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Q.  Have  you  erected  many  of  the  large  commercial  bnildiiigs  m  Boston?— A.  I 
have  erected  a  nnmber  of  commercial  bnildings,  apartment  honaee,  and  tenement 
hoiises. 

Q.  Have  yon  other  mechanics  besides  bricidayers  in  yonr  employ? — A.  Some- 
times; not  at  all  times.    Many  times  I  do  take  the  whole  contract. 

Q.  Does  any  scheme  similar  to  this  prevail  with  other  trades  beside  brick- 
layers?—A.  We  are  ^e  only  ones  I  know  of  in  the  arbitration  scheme. 

Q.  Wonld  it  be  to  the  advantage  of  builders  and  the  public  to  have  something 
similar  in  all  trades? — A.  Judging  from  our  experience,  yes.  Relations  between 
the  employers  and  employed  are  pleasanter  than  they  ever  were  before  this  plan 
was  entered  upon.  We  meet  for  a  social  talk,  form  our  rules,  and  the  relations 
between  both  are  pleasant  at  all  times. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  extending  this  system  to  all 
trades?— A.  No,  I  do  not.  I  do  not  see  why,  if  it  works  in  one  place,  it  wonld  not 
in  another. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  nonunion  men  in  your  employ? — A.  I  have  just  one. 

Q,  How  is  the  employment  of  nonunion  men  provided  for  or  recognized  by  this 
scheme?— A.  In  our  discussion  with  them,  they  at  times  have  objected  to  our 
employing  nonunion  men,  but  if  we  showed  them  that  the  parties  have  been 
with  us  for  years,  and  grown  old  in  our  service,  they  have  waived  it,  and  permitted 
the  men  to  work  right  along. 

X2'  Can  you  suggest  any  Improvement  in  the  plan  ?— A.  I  think  it  is  perfect  in  its 
workings  now.  Never  has  there  l)een  a  suggestion  to  have  it  diffeorent,  from  either 
party. 

(q}.  As  I  understand  it,  your  negotiations  are  only  with  their  committee? — A. 
With  their  committee,  yes.  They  have  full  powers,  and  full  powers  on  both 
aides. 

Q.  Do  von  confer  with  the  representatives  of  the  Central  Labor  Union,  or  any 
other  body  of  organized  labor  tnan  the  Bricklayers'  Union  ?— -A.  Na 

Q.  Would  there  be  advantage  or  disadvantage  in  having  negotiations  with  a 
central  body  of  labor,  embracing  other  trades  as  weU  as  yours?— A.  I  think  that 
we  should  be  more  sure  to  arrive  at  agreement,  and  with  justice  and  equity,  by 
confining  our  negotiations  to  those  who  understand  this  branch  of  the  business ; 
but  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  ail  concerned  if  the  other  trades  had  bome- 
what  similar  plans,  so  that  there  could  be  settlement  with  all  of  them. 

Q.  As  an  employer  of  labor  for  many  years,  is  it  your  opinion  that  opposition 
to  organized  labor  will  practically  disappear  when  arbitration  of  this  character 
becomes  general? — A.  Judging  from  onr  experience,  yes.  1  have  no  fear  of 
organized  labor,  as  we  meet  from  year  to  year ;  I  should  rather  welcome  it. 

Jambs  Smith. 
Commonwealth  op  Massachusetts,  ) 
County  of  Suffolk,  City  of  Boston,     )     ' 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  by  said  James  Smith,  this  30th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1899.  In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  my 
official  seal. 

[seal..]  David  L.  Bowers, 

Notary  Public. 


Boston,  Mass.,  September  SO^  1899, 

DEPOSITION  OF  MR.  JOHH  T.  WALSH, 

President  of  the  Bricklayers'  Unum,  of  Boston,  Mass, 

Under  and  by  virtue  of  a  resolution  of  the  subcommission  on  conditions  of  labor 
and  capital  employed  in  manufacturing  and  general  business,  dated  September  ('». 
1899,  directing  CommissiODcr  Albert  Clarke  to  take  testimony  on  the  subject  of 
the  plan  of  arbitration  in  use  between  the  Mason  Builders'  Association  and  the 
Bricklayers'  Union,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  Mr.  John  T.  Walsh,  being  summoned, 
appeared  before  Commissioner  Clarke,  at  Boston,  Mass.,  September  80, 1899,  and 
gave  testimony  as  follows : 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Will  you  please  state  your  name,  age.  residence,  and 
occupation?— A.  John  T,  Walsh;  40  years;  (>  George  street,  i^orth  Cambridge, 
\f  jioa  •  bricklaver 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Bricklayers*  Union  No.  3,  of  Boston,  and  a  member 
of  its  arbitration  committee?— A.  Yes. 

\,  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  that  committee?— A.  Two  years. 

j.  What  are  your  official  relations  to  Bricklayers'  Union  No.  3?— A.  I  am  presi- 
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dent  of  the  Bricklayers'  Union  No.  3,  of  Boston.  I  am  also  president  of  the  State 
Conference  of  Bricklayers',  Masons',  and  Plasterers'  Unions,  of  Massachusetts. 

Q.  How  many  members  are  there  in  Union  No.  3,  of  Boston? — A.  The  member- 
ship is  1,400. 

Q.  Is  this  the  lar^t  bricklayers'  union  in  this  State? — A.  It  is. 

Q.  Are  yon  familiar  with  the  plan  of  arbitration  which  has  existed  between  the 
bricklayers'  unions  of  Boston  and  the  Mason  Builders'  Association? — A.  I  am. 

Q.  From  your  point  of  view,  how  does  this  plan  work?— A.  It  has  been  very 
satisfactory  since  established. 

Q.  As  I  understand  it,  this  plan  precludes  strikes  and  lockouts? — A.  It  practi- 
cally does  away  with  all  strikes  and  lockouts.  I  will  state  that  previous  to  the  time 
of  this  couierence  between  the  bricklayers'  unions  and  the  Mason  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation, of  Boston,  there  was  considerable  trouble  between  the  same  relative  to  the 
waives  and  hours  of  labor,  havino:  had  a  6  weeks'  strike  in  18S7.  At  that  time  we 
had  the  first  conference  between  the  bricklayers'  unions  and  Mason  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation, which  led  to  the  agreement  formed  in  1891.  Since  that  time  (1891)  we 
have  had  no  trouble  to  speaS:  of  that  was  not  settled  satisfactorily  to  all  concerned. 

Q.  How  many  differeuces  have  arisen  since  that  time  which  have  been  settled 
by  arbitration?— A.  During  that  time  several  differences  have  arisen  between  the 
mason  builders  and  ourselves,  but  they  have  been  settled  satisfactorily  to  both  par- 
ties. The  first  time  we  (»lled  in  the  arbitrator  (the  first  business  or  the  committee 
at  the  beginning  of  each  year  is  to  elect  an  arbitrator  for  the  year)  was  in  1894,  to 
settle  a  controversy  in  regard  to  the  re  luction  of  wages.  At  that  time  there  was 
a  depression  in  trade,  and  the  mason  builders  thought  it  advisable  to  have  a  i-educ- 
tion  in  wages,  and  we  came  to  a  deadlock  in  our  vote  at  that  time.  The  decision 
of  the  arbi&ator  was  that  the  rate  of  the  old  wages  should  stand.  This  was  accepted 
by  both  sides  after  the  decision  was  read. 

In  the  fall  of  1897  we  gave  the  mason  builders  G  months'  notice  that  we  desired 
an  increase  of  wages,  to  take  place  the  Ist  of  the  coming  April.  We  could  not 
come  to  any  agreement,  so  the  arbitrator  was  called  in  again.  On  the  1  Gth  of  March 
he  heard  the  arguments  of  both  sides,  and  decided  in  favor  of  the  bricklayers.  This 
decision  was  also  accepted  by  both  sides.  There  has  been  i:o  trouble  since.  In  the 
spring  of  each  year  we  have  1  or  2  meetings,  when  rules  are  adopted  for  the  whole 
year.  I  wish  to  state  that  the  mason  builders  live  up  t  >  the  rules  to  the  letter, 
thereby  giving  us  no  chance  for  any  grievances  during  the  year. 

Q.  Asa  resiut  of  this  system  of  arbitration  U  there  contentment  and  good  feeling 
among  the  bricklayers  genenUly?— A.  When  it  first  went  into  effect  we  did  not 
think  it  would  be  beneficial,  but  after  we  became  educated  to  it  we  saw  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  the  agreement,  and  we  have  prospered  ever  since. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  if  rules  somewhat  similar  to  these  were  to  be  adopted  in 
every  occupation,  would  the  effect  be  the  same? — A.  I  consider  it  the  secret  of  the 
labor  movement.  It  is  the  only  way  to  avoid  strikes  and  lockouts — by  arbitration 
and  conciliation. 

Q.  Has  this  agreement  resulted  in  any  benefits,  so  far  as  public  work  is  con- 
cerned?—A.  It  has.  Before  the  i^greement  we  were  unable  to  get  the  Boston  school 
committee  to  insert  a  clause  in  contracts  for  new  school  buildings  whereby  the 
contractor  would  becompelled  to  pay  the  regular  rate  of  wages  and  give  the  stand- 
ard working  hours  ot*  that  localitv:  but  since  this  a:^reement  the  miison  builders 
joined  us  in  recommending  it  t3  the  school  committee,  and  they  have  acceded  to 
our  joint  request.  It  has  also  been  an  advantage  to  both  parties  in  respect  to 
public  safety.  We  (the  joint  committee  on  arbitration)  have  an  unwritten  law 
which  specifies  that  mason  builders  or  bricklayers  shall  not  do  inferior  work,  or 
work  contrary  to  the  citv  ordinances  of  Boston,  and  if  it  comes  to  the  notice  of 
bricklayer  or  mason  builder  he  shall  at  once  notify  Mr.  Damrell,  commissioner  of 
public  buildings,  of  same.  We  have  had  several  cases  in  the  past,  and  Commis- 
sioner Damrell  has  attended  right  to  it,  and  in  all  cases  have  condemned  them. 

We  emplov  a  business  agent,  at  a  salary  of  $24  a  week,  to  see  that  all  work 
throughout  the  city  is  done  in  compliance  with  the  city  ordinances,  and  also  that 
the  laws  adopted  by  the  bricklayers'  unions  and  the  mason  builders  are  strictly 
Lved  up  to. 

Q.  Have  yon  a  system  of  working  rales  calculated  to  secure  good  work? — A.  We 
have,  and  I  herewith  submit  a  copy.     (Said  rules  are  as  follows:) 

"Article  VII. 

'*  Working  code. 

**Sec.  1.  Brick  masonry  shall  consist  of  the  laying  of  bricks  in,  under,  or  upon 
any  structure  or  form  ot  wor'c  whero  bricks  ar3  used,  whether  in  the  ground  or 
oyer  the  surface  or  beneath  the  water;  iu  commercial  buildings,  rolling  mills. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Ton  are  seeking  for  nniformit^?— A.  Yes;  and  there  is 
where  the  crash  has  come  on  the  Massachusetts  corporation,  which  has  resulted 
in  12  pair  of  mules  being  broken  up  out  of  20  pair  that  existed  there  before.  Some 
of  the  men  have  been  sent  out  of  town  at  their  own  desire,  given  as  large  sums  as 
$50,  to  go  elsewhere  and  secure  employment,  and  it  certaimy  gives  a  backward 
turn  to  the  good  feeling  that  existed?  between  the  mule  spinner  and  the  mill  agent 
up  to  this  time. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  at  the  present  time  arbitration  would  be  acceptable 
to  the  Massachusetts  corporation?— A.  The  spinners  are  conducting  the  strike, 
and  Mr.  South  worth  has  had  the  larger  part  or  the  mules  broken  u^.  The  mule 
spinners  have  their  officers,  and  they  might  resent  a  proposition  coming  from  me. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Clarke.  )  Have  you  observed  any  tendency  in  the  country  generally 
toward  the  substitution  of  ring  spinning  for  mule  spinning? — ^A.  I  have.throujarh- 
out  the  whole  of  my  career  in  the  milla«.fcpm  the  timel  first  took  charge  of  a  'pair 
of  TnniPa_^7]^4-Tift  iiTna  my  last  pair  was  brokeiLnp»  possibly.  "We  jB^ereshorn^f 
oufTocts,  Samp8on:like^_ftn  d  our  machines  "were  made  junk  of  shortly^g^rWardia: 
Wearedht.  Inave  l)'een  presented  with  a  berth  by  fire  p^pleTiere.  There  is  iid6 
much  opportunity  for  the  mule  spinner  to  get  work,  as  a  result  of  what  you  have 
referred  to.  The  nuileaare  being  broken  up,  and  my  opinion,  formed  years  and 
ye«u:s  ago^  is  that  they  are  broken  up  not  becau^6  itlsthgopinion  prthe  employer 
that  they  caiuiflJ?etter  work  with  the  ring  frame  at  alt,  bui  becausS"tlre  racf~is 
appreciated  that  the  mules  rdquire  mSffto  ogerate  them,  and  meajcoming  togefEer 
in  tl\e  room  and  consulting  each  other",  are'  more  easily  or^anrzed.  The  mule  spin- 
ners are  Qrganil55Bd,-airtl  some  of  tlie  CTnptUjfieis  uji^rtder itjis dictation  td bay e  cOm- 
mitteeTcome  frojn  jT\Q  orga.tilyAtinTia.Tifl  fqTnrhftTn  they  wouidr7iWIo"'have  such 
things  dorie^  uotdoue.  MyJealing  about  tearing  out  mules  is'fhaFills  ddne^ 
crush  th(i  power  of  the  operative  to  de^^8e  and  put  in  working  ordeTthe  means 
that  would  bring;  about  better  conditions  for  them. ' 

Qr(By  UTr,  Smyth.^  The  resullls  the  mule  spinners  organized  themselves  out 
of  a  job? — A.  To  some  extent.  The  mule  spinner,  by  persistent  battling  for  his 
rights,  brings  the  power  of  capital  upon  him  to  crush  him.  I  have  recognized 
that  for  many  years,  and  I  make  the  statement  that  I  have  fought  against  any 
extreme  measures  being  taken  by  the  mule  spinners;  but  I  assure  you  it  is  not  a 
pleasant  side  to  champion.  Men  are  sometimes  very  radical,  ana  they  do  not 
impute  the  beet  of  motives  to  you.  I  recognize  the  fact  that  a  demagogue  might 
go  amongst  our  Indians  and  tell  them  the  wrongs  they  have  suffered  by  the  white 
man  coming,  and  stir  up  their  courage  and  get  them  to  rebel  against  the  Gk>vem- 
ment;  and  while  we  concede  that  an  Indian  war  would  create  some  exxiense  to  the 
Government,  and  loss  of  lives,  yet  when  the  war  would  be  over  the  result  would 
be  there  would  be  less  Indians.  And  I  generallv  put  it  that  way,  and  in  carrying 
on  the  strike  I  do  not  close  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  there  are  less  mules.  If  there 
were  less  spinners  it  would  be  Cietter,  but  the  spinner  still  lives  anu  has  lost  the 
opportunity  to  provide  himself  with  the  means  of  support.  These  are  the  reasons 
why  I  have  always  tried  to  avoid  getting  into  a  strike,  but  nevertheless  have  been 
just  as  firm  in  tr3dng  to  bring  about  what  I  thought  we  ought  to  get;  and,  from 
the  facts  I  have  given  you,  you  will  see  that  locally,  up  to  the  present  time,  we 
have  been  quite  successful  in  that  way. 


Boston,  Mass.,  July  22^  1899. 
TESTIM0V7  OF  KL  PRAHCIS  MEISEL, 

President  of  the  Kidder  Press  Company,  Boston^  Mdss. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Subcommission  on  Manufactures  and  General  Business,  con- 
vened in  Boston,  Mass.,  July  22,  1899,  at  10.30  a.  m.,  Chairman  Smvth  presiding 
Mr.  Francis  Meisel  appeared  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Where  do  you  live?— A.  Dorchester,  Boston. 

Q    What  is  your  business?— A.  President  of  the  Kidder  Press  Company,  also 
fluperintenden  t. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  is  the  business  of  the  Kidder  Press  Company?— A, 
Manufacturing  printing  pi  esses. 

Q.  Where  is  your  factory?— A.  Roxbury,  Boston. 

Q.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ? — A.  About  75  to  80, 

Q.  All  men?— A,  All  men  except  the  stenographer. 
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(.  They  are  machiiU8tB?~A.  Yes,  machiniats,  draughtsmen,  and  pattern  makers, 
j.  Have  you  recently  undergone  a  labor  difficulty?— A.  Yes. 

JL  Do  you  wish  to  explain  it  or  state  anything  concerning  it  to  thecommission^ — 
A.  I  have  not  very  much  to  state.    The  trouble  came  on  veryjinBxpectedly^ 

Q.  When  did  it  occur?— A.  It  occurred  on  June  8, 1899. 

Q.  How  did  it  begin,  what  was  the  cause  of  it,  and  what  has  been  done  since? — 
A.  During  the  years  1897  and  1898  we  allowed  the  men  a  Saturday  half-holiday, 
and  paid  uiem,  for  55  hours*  work,  58  hours'  pay.  In  1897  they  forced  us  to  do  it 
for  the  reason  that  we  weie  under  a  penal  contract;  that  is  to  say,  we  took  a  con- 
tract in  March  which  had  to  be  delivered  in  September  on  a  certain  day,  and  if 
we  could  not  deliver  the  machines  we  would  have  to  pay  a  fine  of  $10  a  day  for 
every  day. 

Q.  Did  the  men  know  that?— A.  Through  the  bookkeeper  the  men  got  wind  of 
it,  and  they  made  a  demand  for  a  Saturday  half -holiday,  and  that  we  should  pay 
them  for  3  hours  and  they  would  lose  2.  Last  year  we  were  somewhat  under 
difficulties  on  account  of  a  lawsuit,  and  we  did  not  nm  full  force,  so  we  decided 
to  let  them  have  the  same  arrangement  as  the  year  previous. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  That  is,  55  hours  with  58  hours' pay?— A.  Yes.  On 
March  10, 1899,  the  Kidder  Press  Manufacturing  Company  sold  the  plant  and  all 
its  assets  and  everything  belonging  to  it  to  the  new  company,  called  the  Kidder 
Press  Company,  simply  leaving  out  the  word ' *  manufacturing. "  The  management 
of  the  new  company  decided  uiat  we  should  have  all  the  hours  of  labor  that  we 
could  possibly  get  under  the  law,  because  we  had  many  contracts  on  hand  and  our 
buildings  were  not  large  enough  to  increase  our  force.  We  also  decided  that  the 
best  way  of  paying  help  is  to  pay  them  directly  by  the  hour  for  as  many  hours  as 
they  work,  so  that,  in  fact,  no  such  misunderstanaing  or  request  could  be  made  by 
the  men ,  and  the  directors  decided  to  enforce  that  mode  of  paying.  I  laid  it  before 
the  men  and  told  them  that  we  would  increase  their  pay,  every  man,  but  that  we 
would  pay  strictly  by  the  hour. 

Q.  what  increase  did  you  propose?— A.  We  were  togive  them  1  hour  all  the 
year  around.  We  would  work  59  hours  and  pay  for  GO.  We  were  willing  to  increase 
their  i>ay  to  make  up  for  that  1  hour.  We  granted  them  59  hours,  and  we  would 
have  granted  even  58  or  57  hours  during  the  summer  months,  provided  they  would 
have  made  up  the  3  hours  or  ^  hours,  whatever  we  might  have  agreed  on— if  they 
made  those  hours  up  during  the  5  remaining  days  of  the  week. 

Q.  Did  you  state  that  to  them? — A.  Yes.  On  May  30  I  made  that  statement  to 
a  committee  of  3  of  our  men  when  they  presented  a  demand.  Ail  the  men  had 
their  names  signed  to  the  petition.  This  was  on  May  30.  On  June  1 1  had  to  go 
to  New  York,  at^d  I  was  in  New  York  the  Ist  and  2d  of  June.  On  the  2d  of  June 
the  machinists'  union— I  think  it  is  No.  267,  of  Boston— sent  in  a  request  in  which 
they  demanded  that  2  men  whom  I  had  discharged  should  be  reinstated;  that  the 
union  card  must  be  recognized  by  the  Kidder  Press  Company;  that  60  hours  should 
be  paid  for  55  hours  during  the  summer  months,  and  58  nours— on  that  point  I  am 
not  quite  positive,  but  I  think  it  is  59  hours — should  be  paid  during  the  oalance  of 
the  year.  The  summer  months  consisted  of  the  3  months,  June,  July,  and  August. 
I  tiimk  those  are  the  main  things  they  demanded. 

Q.  Was  there  some  litigation  on  your  part,  and  was  there  an  injunction?— A. 
Yes.  I  wish  to  state  a  Tittle  further,  in  connection  with  this  demand.  On 
June  3  I  came  home  in  the  morning  and  was  informed  by  my  nephew  that  the 
men  would  walk,  out  at  noon.  I  went  to  every  man  about  10  o*clock  to  find  out 
whether  such  was  true.  Everv  one  told  me  yes.  So  I  called  them  together  about 
12  o'clock,  after  12,  and  told  them  that  as  long  as  they  had  taken  the  matter  in 
their  own  hands  there  was  nothing  for  us  to  do  but  to  discharge  them,  which  I 
did.  I  also  stated  that  those  men  who  wished  to  come  back  M^onday  morning,  as 
individuals,  would  be  taken  back  at  the  increased  pay.  I  immediately  started, 
and  requested  the  men  to  come  to  the  office,  so  there  could  be  fixed  a  rate.  The 
first  2  men  I  called  in  came,  and  I  made  a  rate  of  pay  which  was  satisfactory 
to  them.  In  the  meantime  one  of  the  men  who  was  discharged,  and  who  was  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  union,  called  the  men  to  one  side  of  the  factory  and  made  a 
speech  to  them,  and  from  that  time  on  I  could  not  get  another  man  to  the  office, 
and  they  all  waUced  out.  About  3  o'clock  the  union  leaders  demanded  an  inter- 
view, which  we  first  refused  on  the  ground  that  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
union.  Finally  they  consented  to  come  as  individuals.  The  situation  was  dis- 
cussed but  no  result  was  attained.  On  Monday  morning  they  put  on  pickets  all 
around  the  factor v  and  kept  them  there  until  the  injunction  was  granted,  which 
was,  I  think,  the  nrst  week  In  July. 

8.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  was  that  injunction?— A.  To  remove  the  pickets. 
•  In  what  court?—  A.  Equity  court,  before  Judge  Sheldon. 
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Q,  Judge  of  the  superior  conrt?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  prevented  these  union  men  posting  the  pickets  aronnd  yonr  factory? — 
A.  The  pickets  accosted  every  man,  no  mattOT  whether  he  was  a  mechanic  or  not. 
Any  man  walking  np  the  sidewalk  on  either  side  of  the  street  was  accosted  by  the 
picKets  of  the  nnion  and  asked  whether  he  was  a  machinist,  and  if  he  said  he  was 
they  reqneeted  him  to  remain  away. 

Q.  Wnat  is  the  present  state  of  affairs?— A.  We  have  our  factorv  abont  fnll,  and 
I  expect  abont  Monday  sufficient  men  will  come,  so  we  will  have  a  rull  complement. 

Q.  Nonunion  men? — A.  Nonunion  men.  We  could  have  filled  out  the  first  2 
weeks  if  the  pickets  had  not  been  there. 

Q.  How  many  of  your  old  employees  came  back?— A.  Very  few;  but  they  are 
now  seeking  employment.    I  took  on  2  yesterday,  and  we  had  4  before  that. 

Q.  So  the  strike  is  practically  over?— A.  The  strike  is  broken. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabke.  )  Have  you  any  union  men  in  your  employ? — ^A.  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  ask  the  question  when  you  are  engaging  them? — A.  From  the 
beginning  I  did  ask  that  question,  because  I  did  not  want  to  have  any  trouble 
rignt  awav.    Now  I  do  not  ask  the  question. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Why  did  you  object  to  receiving  a  conmiittee  from  the 
union;  because  you  wanted  to  run  your  own  business? — A.  Because  we  thought 
we  could  run  our  own  business,  and  not  be  dictated  to  by  the  union.  We  consid- 
ered that  we  understood  our  business  better  than  the  unions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Did  you  not  take  into  account  that  the  working  force 
of  your  shops  represented  your  business  as  much  as  your  own  capital? — ^A.  Well, 
yes;  it  was  quite  a  loss  to  us  in  having  the  old  men  walk  out  in  a  body.  We  had 
men  there  that  were  in  our  employ  all  the  way  from  5  to  20  years;  a  nice  body  of 
men. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Still,  I  suppose  there  was  a  certain  number  who  had  not 
been  with  you  so  long? — A.  Lately  we  had  increased  the  force,  and  these  were  the 
agitators. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  know  what  the  custom  is  with  respect  to  the 
hours  of  labor  of  the  machinists  in  the  other  machine  shops  in  Boston? — A.  Yes; 
I  made  it  a  business  to  inquire  into  it.  There  are  8  or  4  factories,  such  as  the 
Lockwood  Manufacturing  Company,  The  Atlantic  Works,  and  a  man  named 
Lawley,  all  three  firms  repairing  steamships  and  building  boats  of  various  kinds, 
which  adopted  a  9-hour  day  a  number  of  years  ago.  I  should  have  stated  that  on 
July  6  the  union  requested  another  interview,  which  was  granted,  and  they 
amended  their  demands  to  a  9-hour  day  at  9  hours'  pay,  but  that  we  must  reinstate 
all  the  old  help,  every  man  who  had  been  discharged  previously  to' June  24, 1  think 
it  was,  and  that  we  recognize  a  paid-up  union  card;  that  is  to  sav,  the  man  who 

g resented  his  card  must  have  paid  his  dues;  we  must  ask  him  whether  he  had  paid 
is  dues. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  To  see  whether  he  was  in  regular  standing? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  was  your  answer  to  this  demand  for  a  9-hour 
day?— A.  We  refused  it,  on  the  grounds  that  as  long  as  our  competitors  worked  10 
hours  we  could  not  grant  a  9-hour  day. 

O.  Do  all  the  machine  shops  work  10  hours?- A.  Most  of  the  press  builders  do. 

Q.  How  many  machine  shops  are  building  presses  in  Boston  or  vicinity?— A.  I 
am  not  si)eakingof  Boston.  1  am  speaking  of  all  the  printing-press  manufacturers 
in  the  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  A  steamboat  builder  is  not  your  competitor  in  building 
presses? — A.  No.  There  are  only  2  other  firms  in  Boston  building  printing  presses, 
and  they  work  10  hours. 

Q.  What  are  these  companies? — A.  Golding  &  Co.  and— the  name  used  to  be 
Prouty  Bros.  &  Co.,  but  it  nas  been  changed  to,  I  think,  the  American  Press  Ck>m- 
pany,  or  some  such  a  name. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Is  yours  the  largest  press-manufacturing  company  in 
Boston?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  other  do  you  know  of  in  New  England  near  by  you  here?— A.  There  is 
a  large  concern  in  Westerly,  B.  I.,  Cottrell  &  Son. 

Q.  Do  they  work  10  hours? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Is  that  the  State  law  of  Rhode  Island?— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  What  is  the  State  law  here?— A.  Ten  hours. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  At  the  time  you  objected  on  account  of  the  fact  that  your 
competitors  had  a  10-hour  day,  did  you  also  make  any  objection  about  receiving 
their  card  and  making  any  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  dues  were  paid  up  or  not? — 
A.  We  did  not;  no.  I  might  add  to  my  answer  that  we  simply  refused  to  have 
any  46alings  with  the  union. 
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Q.  All  the  wav  through? — ^A.  Yes.  The  machinists*  nnionhere  wrote  to  the  Na- 
tional Pressmen  s  Union  and  requested  them  to  boycott  oar  goods,  and  we  received 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Bowman,  who  seems  to  be  the  head  of  the  International  Press- 
men's Union  f  requesting  ns  to  grant  the  machinists'  demands  and  saying  that 
onr  goods  will  not  have  their  sanction  if  bnilt  by  unfair  labor. 

(By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  did  you  reply? — A.  We  made  no  reply  whatever. 

Have  your  presses  been  boycotted? — ^A.  As  far  as  I  know,  not. 

What  would  be  the  effect  of  such  a  boycott  on  the  part  of  the  International 
Pressmen's  Union? — A.  We  did  not  consider  that  it  would  hurt  us  in  the  least. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.  )  Have  you  any  provision  in  your  contracts  for  building 
presses  covering  strikes;  in  regard  to  a  penal  fine  attaching  on  not  producing  the 
work  at  a  certain  time? — A.  So  far  we  have  not  put  that  clause  in. 

8.  Never  had  that  in? — ^A.  Never  had  that. 
.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Never  had  a  strike  before?— A.  Never  had  one  before,  and 
never  expected  one.    Our  men  were  perfectly  happy,  and  they  made  good  money. 
Simply  the  union  g^t  hold  of  it 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  But  the  union  never  got  hold  of  it  imtil  the  complaint 
was  maae  by  the  men  in  your  shops? — A.  It  may  be  interesting  to  you  to  Know 
how  it  was  brought  about.  I  will  go  back  a  little.  A  man  named  Kelly,  who  is 
the  manager  of  the  union  and  who  worked  for  us  about  a  year  or  more,  is  quite 
an  elderly  man,  came  around  the  factor^r  mornings,  noons,  and  evenings  during 
tiie  months  of  April  and  May,  and  tried  his  very  best  to  get  our  men  in  the  union. 
He  made  it  a  special  business  to  get  our  men  in.  He  tried  also  to  get  some  ma- 
chinists in,  when  we  needed  more  men,  who  were  strong  union  men,  to  convert 
our  old  men  over  to  the  union. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  At  the  time  this  was  going  on  you  did  not  know  it?— A.  I 
did  not  know  that.  He  made  a  statement  in  the  court  at  the  hearing  when  the  in- 
junction was  granted  that  he  secured  42 — ^that  is,  got  42  in  the  union.  These  ^ 
mtimidated  the  others,  who  were  not  union  men,  to  go  out  with  them  when  the 
time  came. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Ton  say  he  intimidated.  Have  you  any  proof  of  this, 
or  GO  Vou  mean  persuaded? — A.  I  can  use  the  word  intimidation. 

Q.  Did  you  produce  that  before  the  court?— A.  I  could.  I  know  that  from  men 
who  have  returned  since. 

Q.  You  know  what  the  intimidation  was,  do  you? — A.  Well,  the  inliimidation 
was  that  if  he  did  not  join  the  union,  or  go  out  with  them  in  sympathy,  that  he 
could  not  find  another  job  in  Boston  or  20  miles  around  it.  Besides,  they  threat* 
ened  them  with  bodily  harm. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  would  be  willing  now  to  take  back  as  many  of  your 
old.men  as  you  have  places  for? — A.  As  many  as  I  can  place. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  On  what  terms?— A.  On  the  same  old  terms.  That  is, 
on  the  terms  we  named  June  3. 

2.  (By  Mr.  Smyth. )  And  you  have  taken  back  several  of  these  men? — A.  Sev- 
er the  men  have  applied  for  situations  and  we  have  taken  them  back.  We 
will  gladly  take  more  back. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  established  a  rule  in  your  business  that  no 
union  man  shall  work  in  your  shop?— A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  discriminate  between  union  and  nonunion  men  ? — A.  As  I  made  the 
statement  before,  when  the  trouble  began  I  asked  the  men  whether  they  were 
union  men,  and  nearly  every  one  .who  came  claimed  he  was  not  a  union  man. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  was  a  fair  demand  on  the  part  of  the  Machinists'  Union  267 
to  have  the  8  months  in  summer  55  hours  and  59  hours  for  the  balance  of  the  year? 
Would  that  not  place  you  on  almost  as  good  basis  as  any  competing  machinist?— 
A.  No. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  difficulty  ?— A.  The  difficulty  would  be  that  our  competi- 
tors, such  as  Gottrell  &  Son,  for  instance,  can  hire  labor  much  cheaper  than  we 
can.  Their  average  pay,  as  nearly  as  I  can  find  out,  is  not  over  21  to  22  cents  an 
hour.    Our  rate  has  been  25  cents  per  hour,  and  to-day  it  is  even  more. 

Q.  Do  you  compete  in  the  same  style  of  presses  as  CottreU  db  Son? — A.  Some  of 
them;  only  some. 

Q.  What  press  manufacturing  concern  in  the  country  is  manufacturing  any- 
thing close  to  the  same  class  of  presses?— A.  B.  Hoe  &  Oo.,  CottreU,  and  Walter 
Scott. 

Q.  What  are  the  differences  between  your  prices  of  pay  and  Hoe's  prices  of 
pay? — A.  Hoe's  prices  are  about  the  same  as  ours. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  you  know  how  man^  hours  he  works  a  week?— A.  I 
think  he  works  59  hours  a  week.  I  am  not  positive  on  that  point.  I  have  not  in- 
quired of  Hoe. 
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S.   (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  there  any  large  press-mannfacttiring  concern  in 
cago?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  wages  they  pay  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  competition,  yon  speak  of  competition  in  New  York, 
Bhode  Island,  and  Massachnsetts  principally  ?— A.  And  the  West.  The  West  can 
compete  with  ns  more  readily  than  the  £ast.  We  are  more  on  the  level  with  the 
eastern  manufacturers  than  the  western.  As  I  understand,  the  western  manu- 
facturers have  the  advantage  over  us,  because  they  can  get  iron  cheaper,  and  they 
caui^et  coal  cheaper. 

Q.  TBy  Mr.  Smyth.)  I  suppose  that  is  a  (question  of  freight?— A.  That  has  con- 
sideraole  to  do  with  it ;  freight  is  quite  an  item  when  we  have  to  pay  it, 

Q.  (Bt  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Is  the  machinists'  union  affiliated  with  the  Interna- 
tional Typographical  Union,  the  Pressmens'  Union,  the  Binders*  Union,  and  the 
Reporters  Union  of  the  United  States? — A.  I  understand  they  are  afSJiated  with 
what  they  call  the  Federation  of  Labor. 

Q.  The  printers,  pressmen,  binders,  and  the  stenographers  or  rex)orter8,  and  the 
machinists  are  all  allied  in  one  national  body? — A.  And  the  molders  and  pattern 
makers.  All  these  bodies,  I  understand,  are  not  allied.  That  is  what  is  called 
the  Federation  of  Labor. 

Q.  Do  you  think  a  boycott,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  would  work  detriment 
to  almost  any  man*s  business,  considering  the  ramiheations  of  these  trades,  espe- 
citdly  the  printing  trades  of  the  United  States?— A.  I  understand  that.  I  am  fully 
aware  of  it.  At  the  same  time  I  do  not  believe  that  a  manufacturer  can  afford  to 
be  dictated  to  by  his  labor  as  to  what  he  shall  do,  and  I  should  never  give  in.  I 
wonld  ^«^*>^y  go  out  of  business. 

Q.  Is  this  machinists*  union  quite  a  new  union? — A.  I  understand  it  is  quite  old. 

Q.  The  present  International  Union  of  Machinists  is  quite  new,  0  or  10  years  old* 
according  to  the  testimony  before  us  here? — A.  It  may  oe  about  9  or  10  years  old; 
I  think  that  is  right. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  know,  your  concern  is  the  only  one  that  is  in  any  trouble  with 
them  now  in  this  vicinity? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  receiving  committees  from  your  own  men ,  and  in  consulting  with  them 
did  both  sides  express  their  views  as  to  theu*  own  interests;  you  as  to  yours,  and 
they  as  to  theirs,  quite  fully,  or  was  there  a  little  passion  kind  of  mixed  in  with 
it? — A.  No  passion  whatever.    They  simply  made  a  demand  and  we  refused  to 
grant  their  demand;  that  was  all  that  was  said. 

Q.  Did  they  state  at  that  time  any  reasons  why  they  wanted  the  shortening  of 
hours?— A.  Because  the^  had  it  the  year  previous,  or  two  years  previous. 

Q.  Does  not  your  business  now  give  you  a  better  opportunity  to  shorten  the 
hours  than  you  have  had  for  the  last  4  or  5  years?— A.  I  have  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion in  the  negative. 

Q.  Is  your  present  output  of  presses  as  much  as  4  or  5  years  ago? — A.  The  demand 
is  greater. 

Is  the  cost  of  production  much  greater? — A.  Yes. 
(By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Iron  is  costing  more? — A.  Steel  is  double  in  price. 
(By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Have  you  made  any  difference  in  your  price  of  presses? — 
A.  'We  have  not. 

Q.  You  are  selling  at  the  same  rates?— A.  We  only  raised  on  one  line  of  machines; 
machines  on  which  we  have  had  no  patents,  and  which  were  open  to  competitioiiy 
and  which  were  being  sold  at  a  very  low  rate.  There  was  very  little  profit  left, 
and  when  steel  and  iron  went  up  in  price  we  were  compelled  to  raise  our  price. 
That  has  only  taken  place  recently,  about  2  weeks  ago. 

Q.  Are  all  your  presses  produced  under  patents? — A.  Most  of  them. 

Q.  Did  you  make  proof  before  the  court  as  to  the  means  used  for  intimidating 
your  workmen  by  these  pickets? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  form  of  intimidation? — A.  Well,  they  told  several  of  the  new 
men  that  if  they  were  not  going  to  go  out  they  would  be  subjects  for  the  cebietery, 
or  such  threats  as  that. 
,  Q.  Did  they  use  any  violence  in  or  near  your  works?— A.  Yes;  they  knocked  1 
man  down,  a  man  that  we  got  from  New  York.  They  watched  him  one  evening, 
knocked  him  down  from  behind,  and  he  got  afraid  and  went  back  to  New  York. 
Then  they  struck  1  of  our  men  one  evening,  a  very  old  gentleman,  about  65  years 
old,  with  snow  white  hair.  He  was  accosted  on  the  comer  of  Norfolk  avenue  and 
Hampden  street,  and  received  a  blow  on  the  back  of  his  head.  We  could  not 
prove  whether  these  were  pickets  or  not.  They  may  have  been  sympathizers* 
Altogether  5  or  6  of  our  men  received  bodily  harm. 

(By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Was  that  during  the  time  of  the  picketing?— A.  Yes. 
That  was  one  reason  you  secured  the  injunntion?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Parquhar.)  I  think  your  testimony  shows  that  previous  to  this 
trouble  you  were  working  55  hours  and  paying  for  58? — A.  Yes;  that  is,  during 
the  summer  months. 

Q.  The  first  demand,  as  I  understand,  of  this  local  union  was  for  a  Saturday 
half  holiday?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  was  to  cover  the  whole  year,  or  any  part  of  the  year? — A.  Only  the 
3  summer  months. 

Q.  And  the  rest  was  to  be  60  hours  a  week  work? — A.  No;  59.  and  60  hours  pay, 
but  we  were  to  increase  their  pay  so  that  they  would  not  lose  anything  in  money 
if  they  worked  60  hours. 

O.  And  then  you  made  a  new  rule  that  you  "psdd  by  the  hour  alone? — A.  Yes, 

Q.  And  unless  it  was  continuous  work  that  was  a  great  disadvantage  to  the 
workmen? — A.  We  employ  our  men  steady. 

Q.  Was  it  understood  the  work  would  be  steady?— A.  We  very  seldom  laid  off 
any  man. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  How  long  have  you  had  steady  work? — A.  For  the  past  15 
years.  • 

Q.  All  through  the  recent  depression  you  worked  full  time?— A.  During  the 
recent  depression  we  only  had  3  or  4  months,  and  then  I  kept  the  gang  together. 
I  left  one-half  the  gang  work  one  week  and  the  other  half  the  next  week,  and  that 
way  I  kept  the  men  together. 


Boston,  July  22, 1899, 
TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  EIGHAED  H.  RICE, 

Treasurer  of  Providence  Engineering  Works,  Providence,  H.  I. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Subcommission  on  Manufactures  and  General  Business, 
held  at  Boston  on  July  22, 1899,  Chairman  Smyth  presiding,  Mr.  Richard  H.  Bice 
appeared  at  12  m.  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  is  your  residence?— A.  Providence,  R.  I. 

Q.  What  is  your  business? — A.  Treasurer  of  the  Providence  Engineering 
Works. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  company  been  in  existence?- A.  It  is  a  new  corporation; 
incorporated  tae  28th  of  March,  this  year. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  succeed? — A.  Inrovidence  Steam  Engine  Company  and  the 
Rice  and  Sargent  Engine  Company. 

Q.  Your  business  is  manufacturing  steam  engines? — A.  Yes;  and  general 
machinery. 

Q.  Do  you  find  business  very  good  at  this  time? — A.  Yes;  the  demand  for 
engines  is  vefy  pressing,  indeed. 

A.  And  all  other  machinery  in  your  line?— A.  Yes.  We  could  close  contracts, 
if  we  had  the  facilities,  for  double  the  amount  of  work  we  have  now. 

Q.  In  other  words,  business  is  exceedingly  good? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  men  do  you  employ? — A.  About  350  men  at  the  present  time;  all 
machinists.  ' 

Q.  Is  your  shop  known  as  a  union  shop  or  nonunion  shop? — A.  There  is  no  dis- 
tinction of  that  kind.    We  hire  anybody  and  never  ask  a  question. 

Q.  You  have  no  objection? — A.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  do  not  know  whether 
onr  men  are  union  or  nonunion  men. 

C^.  How  does  your  rate  of  wages  compare  with  other  shops  in  Providence  and 
vicmity? — A.  We  pay  the  market  rate.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  great  differ- 
ence one  way  or  the  other.  In  some  respects  we  think  our  men  get  better  pay, 
because  they  have  opportunities  to  earn  an  increased  rate  contingent  upon  an 
increased  production. 

Q.  What  time  do  you  work? — A.  We  have  two  gangs;  we  work  a  day  and  a 
nigntjgang. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a  week?— A.  Fifty- two. 

Q.  This  night  work  is  only  a  recent  matter? — A.  Within  a  few  months;  since 
the  business  has  increased  so  rapidly. 

§.  Do  you  pay  by  the  hour  or  day? — A.  We  pay  by  the  hour. 
.  Is  that  customary  in  Providence  among  machinists? — A.  That  is  the  ordi- 
nary custom. 

Q.  Your  kind  of  work  is  a  very  high  type? — A.  A  very  high  class  of  machine 
work. 
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Q.  Would  you  mind  telling  what  rate  per  hour  you  pay?— A.  Machinists  vary 
from  $2.25  to  $3  a  day.  We  pay  22  to  30  cents  an  hour.  We  have  men  who  are 
earning  between  30  and  40  cents  per  hour,  being  specially  proficient  men. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Working  by  the  piece?— A.  Not  by  the  piece.  If  a  man 
can  do  a  job  in  less  time  than  we  estimate  it  will  take  nim,  we  give  him  an 
increased  rate  per  hour,  amountinj<  usually  to  about  one-third. 

Q.  Are  you  experiencing  any  difficulty  in  fulfilling  your  contracts  for  engines? — 
A.  We  are,  in  the  case  of  material.    We  are  not  able  to-get  material  as  we  want  it. 

Q.  You  have  no  trouble  with  your  men?- A.  Our  trouble  is  indirectly  due  to  a 
strike  of  the  molders  which  is  confined  to  Providence  and  vicinity  in  the  foundries. 
We  have  no  foundry  of  our  own,  but  we  have  been  purchasing  castings  from  a 
local  foundry.  These  molders  on  strike  have  followed  up  our  patterns  and  endeav- 
ored to  prevent  the  concerns  with  whom  we  have  contracts  to  furnish  us  with 
castings  from  furnishing  these  castings,  on  the  plea  that  it  would  be  an  aid  to  the 
foundries  that  are  in  a  contest  with  their  men. 

Q.  How  does  that  afi^ect  your  receiving  these  castings  which  you  have  contracted 
for?— A.  It  makes  it  difficult  and  almost  impossible  to  secure  certain  classes  of 
castings  which  require  the  services  of  skilled  molders. 

Q.  Foundries  with  which  you  have  contracted  prior  to  this  strike  of  the  mold- 
ers are  unable  to  furnish  these  castings  because  they  can  not  get  their  men  to 
work?— A.  They  have  given  up  the  contracts  in  some  cases  either  because  they 
had  a  strike  or  anticipated  a  strike,  and  simply  took  the  alternative  of  shutting 
up  their  shop  or  throwing  up  our  contract.  This  strike  of  molders  is  only  in  the 
vicinity  of  Providence  and  Pawtucket.  I  only  know  indirectly  what  the  cause  of 
the  strike  is.  As  I  understand  it,  there  were  three  demands  the  molders  made  on 
the  foundries.  The  first  was  that  the  National  Molders'  Union  should  be  recog- 
nized in  the  conduct  of  business— that  is,  that  no  question  of  vital  importance 
connected  with  the  management  of  the  men  should  be  decided  until  it  was  first 
referred  to  the  officers  of  the  union;  the  second  was  that  piece  work  should  be 
abolished  in  the  foundries,  and  the  third  was  that  a  minimum  rate  of  $2.75  per 
day  should  be  agreed  on. 

Q.  And  the  foundry  men  refused  to  accede  to  the  terms? — A.  They  refused  in  a 
body.  The  foundry  men  are  united  in  believing  that  these  demands  can  not  be 
granted  consistent  with  carrying  on  the  business  in  the  proper  manner. 

Q.  What  would  prevent  you  from  getting  castings  from  foundries  outside  of 
Providence  and  Pawtucket?— A.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  except  the  inter- 
ference of  these  molders. 

Q.  These  molders  in  Providence  would  prevent  a  foundry  in  Philadelphia  from . 
furnishing  you  castings?— A.  I  could  not  say  about  Philadelphia,  but  they  have 
prevented  us  getting  castings  in  places  remote  from  Providence.    A  foundry  in 
New  Jersey  refused  after  undertaking  the  work  and  having  some  if  it  in  the  shop 
and  partly  molded.    A  foundry  in  Massachusetts  has  also  had  a  similar  experience. 

Q.  The  trouble  was  the  foundry  hands  were  in  sympathy  with  the  strikers  in 
Providence  and  Pawtucket,  and  refuse  to  furnish  work  for  machine  shops  in  those 
cities? — A.  As  I  understand  it,  some  of  the  men— a  working  majority— were  sup- 
porters of  the  molders'  union,  and  were  influenced  by  their  fellow-members  in 
Providence  and  Pawtucket  to  refuse  to  do  the  work. 

Q.  Did  they  refuse  to  furnish  work  to  all  shops  in  Providence? — A.  They  cov- 
ered the  whole  district  on  strike. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  They  had  no  grievance  against  you? — A.  No.  I  pre- 
sume their  hope  was  to  indirectly  bring  pressure  on  the  foundries  through  us. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth).  The  result  is  you  are  being  very  seriously  inconvenienced 
and  your  customers? — A.  It  is  putting  our  customers  to  delay  and  us  to  a  great 
loss. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  any  condition  in  your  contracts  with  refer- 
ence to  strikes? — A.  Yes;  but  this  is  not  a  strike  we  have  anything  to  do  with. 

Q.  Would  you  be  saved  from  a  penalty  because  of  a  strike  in  some  other  branch 
of  the  trade— the  molding  trade — or  would  there  be  any  remedy  at  all  under  your 
contract? — A.  We  always  have  a  clause  covering  causes  without  our  control, 
which  this  would  come  under,  I  presume.  But  that  does  not  cover  the  loss.  The 
penalties  would  not  cover  the  loss.  It  cuts  down  the  production  of  the  shop  very 
materially. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Have  you  canceled  some  of  the  contracts  you  have?— A. 
We  have  not  canceled  any,  but  we  anticipate  having  to  cancel  them  in  the  near 
future. 

Q.  You  have  proposed  to  some  of  your  customers  to  cancel  contracts?— A.  Yes; 
we  have  given  them  that  option. 

Q.  You  felt  you  were  unable  to  make  the  deliveries  you  promised? — A.  We  felt 
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it  was  no  more  than  fair,  if  they  conld  secure  their  work  elsewhere  and  an  earlier 
delivery,  that  they  should  have  that  option.  Of  course  it  will  result  in  a  large 
loss  to  us  in  not  having  the  business,  and  it  woTil4  be  a  large  loss  to  the  customer, 
too.  They  would  have  to  pay  higher  prices,  and  could  not  get  the  work  at  the 
time  promised  by  us. 

Q.  You  had  met  all  the  contracts  you  had  on  hand? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  do  you  think  this  state  of  affairs  will  last? — A.  That  is  impossible 
to  predict.  There  are  no  indications  which  enable  me  to  predict  that  at  the  present 
time. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  strikes  in  Providence? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 
Providence,  in  the  machinery  trade,  has  been  singularly  free  from  strikes  for 
many  years— very  little  dissatisfaction.  I  understand  the  molders  who  were 
employed  in  the  foundry  with  which  we  had  contracts  were  perfectly  satisfied 
witn  tiheir  treatment  by  the  foundry,  and  have  so  expressed  themselves  since  the 
strike.    They  simply  desired  to  have  the  union  recognized. 

Q.  How  long  has  the  strike  been  in  existence?— A.  It  began  in  the  middle  of 
May. 

Q.  These  foundries  in  Providence  are  practically  shut  down?— A.  They  are 
practically  shut  down  so  far  as  any  product  from  skilled  workmen  is  concerned. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Have  any  of  the  parties  ever  made  an  appeal  for  arbi- 
tration in  any  shape? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the 
progress  of  the  strike,  as  it  is  not  within  our  management  in  any  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkb.)  Do  you  think  of  any  remedy  or  preventive  of  this  state 
of  things?— A.  I  do  not  think  that  I  am  able  to  suggest  any  remedy  at  the  present 
time  under  present  conditions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  This  strike  would  hardly  have  taken  place  unless  business 
had  been  very  good  and  the  foundries  crowded  with  orders  ?— A.  It  could  not  have 
been  a  factor  at  all  except  for  the  present  conditions.  Everybody  is  crowded  and 
remarkably  full  of  work,  and  there  is  a  great  demand  from  all  over  the  country. 

Q.  Do  you  think  aU  foundrymen  in  this  country  could  get  work  at  the  present 
time,  so  far  as  your  knowledge  goes  ?— A.  I  think  there  is  work  for  all  skilled 
molders. 

Q.  You  employ  more  men  than  you  ever  did  before? — A.  Just  about  up  to  our 
limit.  We  are  employing  as  many  men  as  we  can  hire ;  but  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
machinists  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  And  there  is  no  complaint  among  the  manufacturers  of  engines  and  high- 
class  machinery  as  to  lack  of  business  or  lack  of  trade  ?— A.  Not  from  any  concern 
within  my  knowledge. 

O.  How  long  has  that  condition  of  affairs  been  in  existence?— A.  It  began  to 
pick  up  in  March.    Business  began  to  rush  in  on  us  in  March. 

Q.  What  do  you  attribute  the  revival  of  business  to  ?— A.  Since  1808  people  have 
been  buying  very  little.  They  have  been  living  along,  as  regards  steam  x>ower,  on 
the  hand-to-mouth  policy,  making  the  old  machines  run,  and  not  making  exten- 
sions which  were  necessary.  As  soon  as  business  began  to  be  good  everybody 
began  buying,  and  it  made  a  large  surplus  demand. 

Q.  It  has  been  really  a  restoration  of  confidence?— A.  Yes,  and  placing  the 
orders  which  should  have  been  placed  two  or  three  years  ago. 

Q.  Is  that  general  of  all  classes  of  business,  so  far  as  your  observation  goes  ? 
A.  I  think  it  is  quite  general,  yes.  I  think  it  is  a  result  of  the  improved  condition 
of  general  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  the  enhanced  prices  of  steel  and  iron  make  much 
difference  with  you  in  your  machinery  business?- A.  It  makes  it  impossible  for  us 
to  get  as  good  profits  as  we  have  been  able  to,  because  our  prices  can  not  follow 
the  rapid  fluctuations  of  material. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Material  has  been  very  low,  has  it  not? — A.  Extremely 
low,  lower  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  coimtry ;  at  least  within  a  number 
of  years. 

Q.  So  low  it  was  claimed  by  the  producers  there  was  no  profit  in  it,  I  suppose?— 
A.  That  was  no  doubt  the  case. 

Q.  Where  do  you  market  your  goods,  wholly  in  this  country  or  send  some 
abroad?— A.  We  have  foreign  connections,  but  we  do  not  ship  goods  from  this 
countxy.  We  have  one  engine  order  from  EYance,  but  we  have  arrangements  by 
by  which  our  engines  are  to  be  manufactured  in  France. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  How  is  the  cost  of  production  in  France  as  compared  with 
this  country? — A.  The  men  get  less  per  hour,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  is  an 
increased  cost  on  account  of  the  greater  number  of  hours.  The  total  cost  remains 
about  the  same. 

Q.  Wages  are  higher  here?— A.  Yes,  but  it  takes  more  hours  there. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Longer  hours  in  France?— A.  Not  longer  honrs,  but 
more  honrs  on  the  same  basis. 

Q.  The  American  workman  is  more  skilled?— A.  More  rapid,  and  can  do  a  given 
piece  of  work  in  less  hoars,  which  offsets  the  higher  wages;  and  they  also  take 
more  kindly  to  improved  methods  of  cons  traction,  which  we  have  constantly 
adopted. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  yon  own  patents  connected  with  yonr  engines? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  it  is  the  nse  of  these  patents  yon  allow  in  your  French  shops? — ^A.  Yes. 
We  are  also  introducing  the  American  methods  of  shop  work  as  far  as  the  tem- 
perament of  the  workmen  will  allow. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Do  you  think  conditions  here  would  admit  of  your  con- 
struction of  all  of  your  machinery  on  this  side  and  and  payment  of  transportation 
to  the  French  market? — A.  It  would  not  under  conditions  like  the  present,  whero 
prices  are  so  extremely  high.  At  prices  that  ruled  two  months  ago,  we  could,  leav- 
iug  the  duty  out,  import  into  France  and  meet  the  French  market. 

Q.  But  under  present  conditions  the  advantages  are  with  the  manufacturer  in 
France?— A.  Under  present  conditions  in  this  country  it  is  not  possible  to  meet 
the  competition  in  France. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Could  you  do  it  without  the  French  duty?— A.  No; 
exclusive  of  duty. 

Q.  Even  when  business  was  depressed  so,  could  you  then  afford  to  manufacture 
here  and  export  to  France  and  pay  their  duty? — A.  I  think  we  could  do  it  with  a 
superior  product.  We  would  have  to  charge  a  somewhat  higher  price,  but  I  think 
the  quality  of  the  goods  would  command  a  market  there. 

Q.  What  caused  you  to  aiTange  to  produce  there  instead  of  here? — A.  The  diffi- 
culty of  handling  the  business  at  such  long  range,  the  organization  of  the  selling 
department,  and  getting  customers  so  far  away. 

Q.  If  this  molders'  strike  at  Providence  continues  some  time  it  will  very  seri- 
ously interfere  with  your  business?— A.  Under  the  present  conditions  I  should 
say  it  very  seriously  interferes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  know  of  any  signs  of  compromise? — A.  No;  I 
do  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smtth.)  If  the  strike  is  not  settled  it  will  result  in  business  leaving^ 
Providence  to  some  extent,  will  it  not? — A.  I  know  a  great  deal  of  business  has 
been  driven  away  and  taken  to  other  places. 

Both  sides  of  the  strike  seem  to  be  firm  at  present?- A.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  yes. 
Has  there  been  any  violence?— A.  No  violence  whatever.  Perfectly  orderly. 
(By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Do  you  know  to  what  extent  these  striking  molders  have 
homes  of  their  own? — A.  I  could  not  give  a  definite  answer  to  that.  I  think  that 
many  of  them  are  quite  well  to  do. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  are  anchoi-ed  to  one  place,  or  whether  they 
are  journeymen? — A.  Some  men  who  have  left  the  foundry  with  which  we  were 
indirectly  connected  are  men  who  have  been  there  for  a  number  of  years,  and  are 
undoubtedly  more  or  less  attached  to  Providence  as  a  place  of  residence. 


Washington,  D.  C,  S^tember  £1, 1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  HOBACE  M.  EATON, 

OenercU  secretary-treasurer  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers*  Union, 

The  commission  met  at  10.25,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Mr.  Phillips 
introduced  Mr.  Horace  M.  Eaton,  general  secretary-treasurer  or  the  Boot  and 
Shoe  Workers'  Union  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  who,  after  being  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Please  state  your  full  name  and  address?— A.  Horace 
M.  jSaton,  620  Atlantic  avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

Q.  What  organization  do  you  belong  to  and  what  office  do  you  hold? — A.  Gen- 
eral secretary-treasurer  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers*  Union. 

Q.  Is  your  organization  a  national  organization  or  international? — A.  Its  juris- 
diction is  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
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Q.  How  long  has  it  been  in  existence  as  an  international  organization? — A. 
Since  April,  1895.  • 

Q.  Wnat  form  of  organization  did  the  boot  and  shoe  men  of  this  country  have 
before  that?— A.  They  were  divided  into  several  trade  branches,  each  with  a 
national  form  of  organization. 

(^.  Will  you  state  what  they  were?— A.  There  were  the  Lasters'  Protective 
Union  of  America,  the  International  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union,  and  the 
Knights  of  Labor. 

Q.  What  assembly  of  the  Kniehts  of  Labor  were  you,  by  number?— A.  If  I 
remember  rightly.  District  Assembly  216— the  National  Trade  ALSsembly,  it  was. 

Q.  Were  those  various  trade  unions  successors  of  the  Crispins?— A.  Yes;  more 
particularly  the  lasters'  was  the  inmiediate  successor  of  the  Crispins. 

Q.  How  often  do  you  hold  your  sessions — conventions?- A.  Annually,  if  the 
members  so  decide.    They  vote  as  to  whether  or  not  they  hold  a  convention. 

Q.  What  form  of  vote  do  you  have—the  referendum  or  through  the  various 
branches? — A.  It  is  a  vote  by  unions. 

Q.  You  take  the  referendum  form?— A.  No;  not  strictly  the  referendum  form. 
As  1  understand  it  the  referendum  form  is  where  every  member's  vote  is  counted 
direct.  In  this  case  it  is  decided  by  the  majority  of  unions,  not  a  majority  of 
members. 

Q.  Have  you  any  strike  fund  in  connection  with  your  organization  ? — ^A.  We 
never  have  had. 

Q.  How  do  you  usually  finance  your  strikes  ? — A.  Our  experience  has  been  that 
we  have  not  financed  them  at  aU. 

Q.  Is  there  any  assistance  financially  from  your  organization  to  local  strikes  ? — 
A.  None  to  speak  of.    It  has  been  a  low-due  organization. 

Q.  What  are  your  annual  dues?- A.  They  have  been  10  cents  weekly ;  that  is, 
the  local  dues ;  and  the  national  union  was  supx>osed  to  receive  96  cents  a  year  per 
member,  but  did  not  get  it. 

Q.  That  is  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  headquarters?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  benefit  funds  attached  to  your  organization  for  sick  or  burial 
benefits?— A.  We  never  have  had.  I  speak  in  that  sense  because  we  have  lately 
adopted  a  new  plan.  I  have  here  one  copy  of  the  old  constitution  and  also  a  copy 
of  the  new  one,  which  is  just  now  taking  effect. 

Q.  Have  you  adopted  any  benefit  system  in  your  new  constitution  ? — ^A.  Yes;  a 
sicK  and  death  benefit,  and  a  strike  assistance. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion,  as  an  officer  of  your  national  union,  as  to  low  dues 
in  effecting  the  objects  of  your  organization? — ^A.  It  is  a  complete  failure. 

Q.  Have  you  lost  any  strikes  since  your  organization  on  account  of  lack  of 
funds  to  carry  them  forward? — A.  It  has  been  our  belief  that  we  have  lost  many 
on  that  account  alone. 

Q.  What  is  the  system  of  your  organization  in  ordering  a  strike  ?  Is  the  strike 
ordered  by  the  local  organization,  or  does  it  go  through  the  national  committee 
or  executive  board  before  it  is  ordered? — ^A.  During  our  history,  part  of  the 
time  the  strike  had  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  national  board;  another  part  of 
the  time  the  local  unions  had  absolute  x>ower.  During  both  periods  the  will  of 
the  local  union  was  always  supreme,  for  the  simple  reason  that,  having  no  bene- 
fits attached,  the  national  organization  was  without  the  power  of  discipline,  if  it 
wished  to  exercise  it. 

(^.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  centralization  of  authority,  in  strikes  of  your 
union,  in  your  national  organization,  your  executive  officers  to  be  the  last  appeal- 
ing power  in  case  of  strikes? — ^A.  It  is  my  opinion  that  such  centralization  is 
desirable  from  every  standpoint,  not  only  for  serving  the  interests  of  the  em- 
ployees, but  also  in  the  interests  of  the  community  and  of  the  employers,  inas- 
much as  it  has  been  my  experience  that  the  leaders  are  more  conservative  than 
the  rank  and  file  in  such  matters.  I  have  always  observed  that  most  all  of  the 
aggressive  strikes  that  have  taken  place  in  our  trade  were  due  very  largely  to 
impulse  of  the  rank  and  file,  which  was  in  control;  but  had  the  power  been 
invested  in  their  national  executive,  in  many  cases  it  would  have  been  exercised 
for  the  good  of  all  cencemed. 

Q.  You  have  lately  had  a  strike  at  Marlboro,  Mass.? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  the  settlement  come  about  in  that  matter? — A.  There  was  no  settle- 
ment. 

S.  Did  you  appeal  to  the  State  board  of  arbitration? — A.  Yes. 
.  What  was  the  result  of  the  strike? — A.  It  degenerated  into  a  lost  fight 
from  the  labor  standpoint  and  also  from  the  manufacturers'  standx>oint.    It  was 
one  of  those  expensive  affairs  to  both  sides. 
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Q.  What  has  the  result  been  in  respect  to  wages  and  hours?  Are  the  men  any 
better  off  or  worse  off  than  they  were  before  the  strike? — A.  Much  worse  off. 
It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  in  the  city  of  Marlboro  that  the  business 
men,  traders  on  the  street,  are  complaining  that  they  are  even  worse  off  now 
than  they  were  in  the  height  of  the  strike;  that  business  is  actually  less,  result- 
ing  from  a  decrease  in  wages  from  25  to  30  per  cent  on  an  average. 

Q.  What  action  did  your  national  organization  take  in  the  strike? — ^A.  Well, 
we  acted  on  the  defensive.  It  was  a  strike  that  was  forced  upon  the  or^niza- 
tion.  The  UMinuf acturers  refused  to  permit  their  employees  to  exercise  their  right 
to  organize  and  do  business  as  organized  employees.  They  took  the  plausible 
I)06ition  that  th6y  did  not  deny  the  right  to  their  employees  to  organize,  but  at 
the  same  time  they  refused  to  do  business  with  them  as  organized  employees 
either  through  their  oflScers  or  through  committees  of  their  own. 

Q.  That  is,  they  refused  to  recognize  the  organization? — ^A.  Exactly. 

Q.  Was  there  any  question  of  wages  or  hours  involved  in  the  strike? — ^A.  That, 
of  course,  was  the  underlying  motive,  but  it  was  not  made  to  appear  on  the  sur- 
face. The  strike  took  place  on  the  posting  of  what  we  term  an  iron-clad  notice. 
The  manufacturers  posted  a  notice  in  the  factories  discharging  all  their  employees, 
practically,  just  saymg  that  they  would  be  pleased  to  confer  with  the  employees  at 
such  a  time  as  to  conditions  of  future  employment,  and  such  talk  as  was  had 
between  the  employers  and  employees  on  that  basis  was  on  the  lines  of  a  new  price 
list.  Very  few  individuals  entered  into  that  idea  of  conference;  some  did  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  out  what  they  meant. 

Q.  You  would  say  that  practically  it  was  a  case  of  lockout  on  the  part  of  the 
employers? — A.  Yes;  that  was  the  practical  intention^and  effect. 

Q.  Since  your  settlement  have  tne  employers  recognized  the  union? — A.  Not 
at  all.    There  was  no  settlement. 

Q.  Do  they  proceed  in  the  nature  of  an  open  shop  everywhere  to  hire  union  and 
nonunion  labor? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Did  you  appeal  to  the  State  board  of  arbitration? — ^A. 
The  State  board  of  arbitration  in  Massachusetts  is  by  law  required  to  make  an 
investigation  wherever  a  difficulty  is  existing,  and  they  went  to  Marlboro  and 
interviewed  both  sides  of  the  controversy,  and  on  our  part  we  were  entirely  will- 
ing to  submit  the  whole  case  to  the  State  board  of  arbitration;  in  fact,  that  was 
all  we  fought  for.  Arbitration  through  the  State  board  had  been  a  custom  in 
Marlboro  for  many  years,  but  as  to  the  manufacturers,  their  fight  was,  in  fact* 
a  repudiation  of  arbitration.  They  were  not  satisfied  with  the  decisions  that  had 
been  rendered. 

Q.  Did  the  State  board  look  into  this  strike  of  which  you  speak? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  the  manufacturers  would  not  be  advised  by  them  in  any  way?— A.  The 
manufacturers  would  not  submit  their  case  to  arbitration. 

Q.  You  sx>oke  just  one  word  about  the  scale  of  prices.  Did  your  organization 
go  to  work,  or  your  men,  at  less  wages  after  the  strike  than  were  paid  before  it  ? — 
A.  Yes;  starved  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord).  What  method  of  arbitration  was  proposed,  voluntary 
arbitration  or  arbitration  under  the  State  law? — ^A.  Well,  under  State  law  in 
Massachusetts  arbitration  is  voluntary. 

Q.  Voluntary,  but  the  State  provides  a  board  of  arbitration? — ^A.  The  State 
provides  a  board  of  arbitration  and  pays  the  exi)enses  of  the  arbitration. 

'"    Did  the  workmen  propose  to  siibmit  their  case  to  that  board? — A.  Oh,  yes. 
And  the  employers  declined? — A.  Declined. 

Did  they  propose  any  other  form  of  arbitration,  arbitration  by  an  independ- 
ent board,  for  instance?— A.  No;  the  workmen  did  not. 

Q.  Did  the  employers? — ^A.  One  of  the  employers  suggested  early  in  the  dispute 
to  leave  it  to  the  ministers  of  the  town,  the  clergymen;  but  the  suggestion  never 
assumed  definite  form.  Shortly  afterwards  a  conference  of  the  clergymen  was 
held  in  the  labor  headquarters  and  it  developed  that  out  of  nine  clergymen  present 
all  but  one  of  them  were  against  the  strikers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar).  Did  the  strikers  at  any  time  form  committees  there 
to  meet  with  these  proprietors  and  propose  terms  to  them? — A.  Yes, 

Q.  How  frequently  did  they  form  tnese  committees? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  remember 
that  more  than  one  committee  was  appointed.  As  a  result  of  this  meeting  of  the . 
clergymen,  one  of  them  made  a  suggestion  that  such  committees  be  apx)ointed, 
and  in  order  to  demonstrate  to  the  clergymen  that  the  employees  were  not  unrea- 
sonable they  appointed  such  committees,  committees  composed  entirely  in  each 
case  of  the  employees  of  that  factory,  and  the  employers  refused  to  treat  with 
them. 

Q.  Was  the  initiative  of  this  strike  made  on  the  part  of  the  employers  or  on 
the  operatives? — A.  The  employers,  as  we  contend,  by  the  posting  or  that  notice. 
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I  would  like  to  state  that  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration  of  Massachusetts  com- 
piled a  very  excellent  report  of  that  difficulty,  which  could  be  had  by  addressing 
the  board.  I  believe  it  to  be  an  impartial  statement  of  the  whole  affair ;  it  is 
very  clearly  stated. 

Q.  What  is  the  whole  number  of  members  of  your  organization  now? — A. 
Nominally  about  9,000. 

Q.  In  what  States  is  your  membership  principally  located  ? — A.  Principally  in 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Illinois,  Missouri,  some  in  Texas,  Minnesota,  Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maine,  and  New  Hampshire. 

Q.  The  greater  part  of  your  membership  is  in  New  England,  you  say  ?--A. 
About  hall. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  is  the  membership  in  Canada? — A.  The  member- 
ship in  Canada  is  very  small ;  we  have  only  a  few  members  up  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  the  present  condition  of  your  trade  now  in 
reference  to  work  and  wages  ? — A.  As  to  work,  very  good  ;  as  to  wages,  poor. 

Q.  How  much  less  than  they  have  been  ? — A.  Well,  that  would  be  a  difficult 
question  to  answer,  more  or  less  based  upon  opinion.  I  might  go  back  in  my 
own  exx)erience  as  a  workman  at  the  bencn.  Eleven  years  ago  I  used  to  be  able 
to  earn  myself,  lasting  shoes,  from  $18  to  $35  in  a  week,  according  to  how  hard 
I  wanted  to  work ;  that  is,  in  the  city  of  Lynn.  To-day,  on  the  same  class  of 
work,  I  would  not  be  able,  on  any  job  m  the  city,  to  make  over  315,  and  probably 
my  wage  would  run  nearer  $12.  Tnat  is  based  upon  the  experience  of  others  that 
I  know  in  the  same  kind  of  work.  And  another  thing ;  wnere  a  man  at  that  time 
would  likely  get  8  or  9  months'  good  work  in  a  year,  at  the  present  time  the 
season  is  shorter.  Machinery  is  more  largely  used  and  of  a  more  improved  type. 
The  manufacturers  equip  themselves  to  turn  out  their  product  in  a  snorter  time, 
and  the  seasons  of  employment  are  shorter  and  more  uncertain. 

Q.  TBy  Mr.  Batchfobd.)  Is  the  commission  to  understand  from  that  that  the 
same  labor  for  which  you  would  receive  $35  11  years  ago  is  now  i)erformed  for 
from  $12  to  $15? — A.  Well,  I  would  not  want  to  draw  it  quite  as  extremely  as  that. 
but  I  would  say  that  the  earning  capacity  of  a  man  in  that  business,  when  employed 
fuUy,  is  certainly  reduced  from  30  to  40  i)er  cent  at  least,  and  probably  more  than 
that. 

Q.  Within  that  time?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Why  is  the  price  decreased  at  the  present  compared 
with  10  years  ago? — A.  I  can  give  some  of  the  reasons:  At  that  time  the  shoes  that 
we  made  were  very  uniform;  that  is,  they  were  not  of  such  varieties  in  styles  and 
shapes,  in  fancy  extras,  as  they  are  to-day.  For  instance,  the  patent-leather  tip  on 
the  women's  shoes  was  just  coming  into  vogue.  In  the  factory  in  which  I  worked 
we  only  had  two  kinds  of  lasts,  the  wide  toe  and  the  narrow  toe.  To-day  a  shoe 
factory  must  have  20  or  25  different  styles  of  lasts,  perhaps,  more  or  less;  and 
instead  of  making  a  plain  vamp  shoe  as  they  made  it  either  on  a  narrow  toe  or  a 
wide  toe,  now  they  make  all  sorts  of  tips,  fancy  Quarters,  and  all  of  these  extras, 
including  glue  boxes  in  the  toes  and  things  like  tnat,  they  have  added  on,  so  that 
a  man  can  not  do  as  many  pairs  of  shoes  in  a  day  in  tnat  branch  of  the  work. 
And  where  the  extra  work  has  been  added  on,  the  surplus  of  labor  and  short  sea- 
sons of  employment  have  prevented  the  employees  from  getting  the  amount  of 
extra  compensation  that  tney  should  receive  for  the  extra  labor  that  is  put  onto 
them.    That  is  one  of  the  reasons. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  What  has  machinery  had  to  do  with  it? — A.  Machin- 
ery has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it  in  that  particular  branch  of  the  trade. 
Machinery  has  entered  into  that  and  has  prevented  to  a  large  extent  the  employees 
from  increasing  their  prices  on  account  of  the  extra  labor.  The  employees  nave 
been  somewhat  foolisn  themselves  in  attempting  to  oppose  machinery.  The 
machinery  has,  on  the  other  hand,  taken  undue  advantage  of  the  necessities  of 
employees,  and  so  in  some  factories  we  have  seen  machine  companies  who  had 
trade  schools  for  teaching  their  own  operatives,  and  hand  workmen  on  the  other 
side  bidding  against  each  other  for  the  right  to  perform  the  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Have  cheaper  shoes  to  the  public  had  anything  to  do 
with  it? — A.  The  constant  cheapening  of  the  price  of  shoes,  yes;  very  much. 
The  increased  number  of  plants,  with  their  increased  productive  capacity,  has 
created  a  keenness  of  competition  between  the  employers  themselves  for  business 
that  has  practically  whittled  down  profits;  and  that  has  been  accelerated  to  a  very 
large  extent  in  recent  years  by  different  combinations  that  have  increased  the  cost 
of  raw  materials,  of  the  materials  that  enter  into  shoes,  thereby  reducing  the 
manufacturer's  margin  again  and  forcing  him  in  many  instances  to  undertake  to 
make  himself  good  out  of  the  wages  of  his  employees.  That  one  cause  alone  has 
cost  us  more  than  anything  else ;  and  that  is  really  the  underlying  cause  of  the 
Marlboro  strike  as  we  see  it. 
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Q.  Then  yoa  suffer  most  from  the  competitive  system  and  not  combination 
system  there  ? — A.  Yes.  I  have  a  paper  here,  which  is  a  shoe-trade  paoer,  last 
week's  issae  of  thS  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter.  That  is  one  of  the  mnnential 
trade  papers,  and  it  contains  here  several  pages  of  opinions  of  shoe  dealers  and 
others  in  the  shoe  trade  as  to  whether,  onder  the  present  state  of  affairs,  the 
manufacturers  should  increase  the  price  of  shoes  or  cheapen  the  quality.  That  is 
the  condition  to  which  the  shoe  business  is  reduced,  and  I  would  like  to  sav  in 
that  connection — I  do  not  know  whether  any  shoe  manufacturers  have  been  before 
this  commission  or  not — that  if  there  has  been  a  shoe  manufacturer  before  this 
commission  you  will  have  learned  that,  regardless  of  part]^  considerations,  the 
shoe  trade  generally  looks  upon  the  duty  on  hides  as  a  very  iniquitous  proposition. 
Regardless  of  party  affiliations,  that  is  the  fight  of  the  shoe  trade  to-day  in  the 
shoe  publications.  It  has  operated  to  reduce  their  margin  to  quite  an  extent,  in 
common  with  other  combinations,  and  it  reacts  upon  the  employees  in  the  way  of 
an  incentive  to  reduce  wages  to  compensate  the  manufacturer  for  i^ie  increaiBed 
cost  of  his  product. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  are  the  statistics  of  that  branch  of  the  business 
with  regard  to  exports  and  imports  of  such  materials?  Are  there  more  hides 
imported  than  exported  from  the  United  States  ? — A.  I  would  not  state  positively. 
It  would  be  my  impression  that  there  are  more  hides  imported  than  there  are 
exported.  This  publication  here,  from  month  to  month,  does  give  those  statistics, 
but  I  have  not  followed  them.  That  question,  as  to  the  general  proposition,  is 
immaterial.  It  does  not  matter  whether  there  are  more  imported  or  exported,  as 
to  the  position  of  the  trade  on  this  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  the  desire  of  the  manufacturers,  to  have  free 
hides? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  want  to  do  with  the  American  farmer  who  has  hides  for 
sale? — ^A.  I  think,  from  what  I  have  observed  in  the  trade  publications,  the  idea 
is  not  generally  entertained  by  the  shoe  trade  that  the  duty  on  hides  is  any  benefit 
to  the  farmer.  They  look  upon  hides  as  a  by-product  of  the  animal,  and  that  the 
advantage  in  the  hide  goes  entirely  to  the  pacfcer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Even  though  it  be  a  by-product,  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
in  the  raising  of  cattle,  where  they  are  raised  extensively,  the  value  of  the  hides 
often  measures  the  difference  between  success  and  failure? — A.  I  have  no  positive 
information  upon  that  point,  but  it  seems  hardly  likely  that  a  matter  of  15  per 
cent  duty  on  raw  hides  would  affect  the  price  of  a  steer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  not  these  manufacturers  now  dispense  with  the 
middleman  and  have  their  own  branches? — ^A.  Only  a  few. 

Q.  Those  few — how  largely  are  they  in  control  of  the  shoe  manufacturing?  Do 
they  not  practically  establish  prices  and  control  the  market? — A.  No;  I  do  not 
look  upon  it  that  way.  The  great  bulk  of  the  shoe  business  of  the  country  is 
done  through  the  middlemen  to-day. 

Q.  Those  parties  that  sell  from  manufacturers  to  consumers  through  their  own 
agencies  do  away,  of  course,  with  the  middlemen's  profits? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  receives  the  benefit  of  that,  the  manufacturer  or  the  consumer? — ^A. 
Both. 

Q.  Are  the  indei)endent  manufacturers,  as  you  may  call  them,  oT  the  competi- 
tive manufacturers  against  these  big  concerns,  in  cheaper  lines  of  goods? — A.  No; 
that  does  not  necessarily  follow.  There  are  large  concerns  manufacturing  good 
shoes — larger  concerns  than,  I  think,  you  have  in  mind.  Those  who  advertise 
most  are  not  necessarily  the  largest  producers. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  the  best  explanation  you  can  give  of  the  business  of  those 
factories  that  sell  their  product  in  their  own  stores. — A.  These  men  who  sell  their 
own  products  through  their  own  stores — the  highest  number  of  stores  that  any 
one  or  them  has  is  60.  Now,  those  60  stores  disix>se  of  about  one-half  of  his  prod- 
uct, and  the  other  half  is  sold  to  the  trade.  And  there  is  in  the  same  city  another 
manufacturer  making  a  similar  class  of  goods,  who  produces  in  the  aggregate 
one-half  more  goods  than  he  does,  that  are  sold  together  to  the  trade,  ^ut  the 
first  party  by  selling  one-half  his  product  direct  through  his  own  stores,  doing  a 
large  amount  of  advertising,  does  a  very  profitable  business,  except  that  in  adver- 
tising his  shoe  at  a  certain  fixed  price  when  the  cost  of  materials  increases  his 
margin  is  reduced  and  he  must  either  cheapen  the  quality  of  his  shoe  or  raise  the 
price.  If  he  raises  the  price,  that  restricts  the  sales;  if  he  cheapens  the  quality 
of  the  shoe,  that  restricts  the  sales. 

Now,  I  would  not  like  to  attach  quite  as  much  importance  to  the  matter  of  the 
duty  on  hides  as  to  say  that  the  shoe  trade  looks  upon  that  as  a  solution  of  the 
question.  It  is  one  of  the  aggravating  things  that  lias  increased  the  cost  of 
materials.     Tlie  United  States  Leather  Comjiany  was  formed  about  1895,  and 
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snlieeauent  to  that  comes  a  combination  in  hides,  composed  of  the  large  beef  pack- 
ers. They  dictate  the  price  of  raw  hide  to  the  United  States  Leather  Company; 
the  United  States  Leather  Comjiany  in  tnm  dictates  the  price  of  sole  leather  to 
the  mannfactnrers.  So  that  after  the  combination  in  leather  was  made  and  their 
increase  established,  then  comes  the  combination  in  hides  which  forces  another 
increase. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  not  this  another  instance  of  the  desire  of  New  Eng- 
land to  have  free  trade  in  raw  products  and  a  tariff  on  manufactured  products? — 
A.  I  can  not  answer  that  question.  So  far  as  the  shoe  trade  is  concerned,  we 
have  no  need  for  the  protective  tariff  theory.  We  are  able  to  produce  shoes 
to-day  in  competition  with  the  world  and  undersell  the  English  market  at  home. 
At  this  point  I  would  like  also  to  state  that  I  have  no  pohtical  views  on  these 
questions  at  all.  One  of  the  statements  or  allegations  brought  against  the  duty 
on  hides  is  this,  which,  if  it  is  true,  appears  rather  inconsistent:  A  raw  hide  coming 
into  this  country,  as  we  understand  it,  pays  a  duty  of  15  per  cent.  If  it  is  tanned 
here  and  exported  as  leather  that  duty  is  rebated,  which  is  for  the  advantage  of 
the  foreign  manufacturer  of  shoes  and  against  the  home  manufacturer  of  £oes. 

Q.  You  were  enumerating  the  factors  that  brought  about  smaller  wages  in 
your  trade.  What  has  the  surplus  of  labor  to  do  with  the  lessening  of  your  wages, 
and  if  vou  have  a  surplus  of  labor,  what  causes  it  and  where  does  it  come  from? — 
A.  Well,  there  must  certainly  be  a  surplus  in  our  trade  because  of  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery.  I  would  like  to  state  one  instance  of  the  development  of 
machinery.  In  respect  to  the  operation  of  nailing  the  heel  on  to  the  boot  or 
shoe,  fastening  the  heel  on  with  nails,  about  15  years  ago  I  remember  working  in  a 
factory  where  that  operation  was  done  by  hand  in  the  original  way.  A  man  stood 
up  with  hammer  ana  nailed  those  heels  on,  and  100  to  125  pairs  of  that  grade  of 
work  was  considered  a  good  day's  work.  Five  years  later  it  is  done  by  what  they 
call  the  National  nailing  machine,  where  a  man  and  a  boy  did  5  times  as  much. 
That  man  and  the  boy  did  the  work  that  would  require  5  men  to  do.  To-day 
there  is  another  machine  very  largely  used,  being  introduced  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
which  has  a  record  of  nailing  on  18  60-pair  cases  in  8  hours,  1,080  pairs  in  3  hours, 
6  pairs  of  shoes  every  minute.    That  is  just  the  naUing  on  of  the  neels. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fasquhab.)  What  advance  has  been  made  in  other  special  parts  of 
making  a  shoe,  so  far  as  machinery  goes? — ^A.  Well,  in  the  fitting  of  the  upx>er8, 
in  the  stitching  of  the  uppers,  great  improvements  have  been  made.  For  instaoice, 
in  sewing  on  the  vamp  you  wUl  find  now  2, 3,  and  4  rows  of  stitching.  That  work 
used  to  he  done  with  a  single-needle  machine.  Now  they  get  up  machines  of  2, 
8,  and  4  needles  to  sew  2, 3,  and  4  rows  of  stitching  on  at  the  same  time.  And  in 
the  working  of  buttonholes,  first  it  was  done  by  hand,  then  done  on  the  Singer 
machine,  then  later  a  Beece  machine,  and  still  later  on  a  Beece  improved  machine, 
which  not  only  makes  the  buttonhole,  cuts  it,  and  works  it,  but  it  fastens  down 
the  loose  ends,  finishes  it  as  they  call  it,  and  bars  it,  all  at  one  operation.  In  the 
making  of  buttonholes  alone  in  the  last  10  years,  the  labor  cost  nas  been  reduced 
one-haJf .  In  the  finishing  process  of  shoes,  that  is,  putting  on  the  blacking  and 
burnishing  up  the  bottoms^  there  has  been  an  equally  great  advance  made.  The 
last  factory  tnat  I  worked  m  had  what  they  call  a  Tapley  heel  burnisher.  It  was 
a  twin  machine.  While  the  operator  was  putting  one  shoe  on  a  jack  arrangement 
which  held  it  there  while  a  hot  iron  came  over  and  burnished  the  heel,  the  machine 
was  doing  the  other,  and  as  fast  as  he  could  take  out  a  shoe  and  put  another  one 
in,  that  machine  was  doing  another  one.  That  machine  cost  $1,000.  One  day  a 
man  got  up  what  is  called  the  electric  system  of  finishing  bottoms  and  heels, 
done  with  a  little  brush  wheel  on  a  shaft.  The  man  that  I  worked  for  offered  to 
sell  me  that  $1,000  Tapley  burnisher  for  $1.75.  It  has  revolutionized  the  system  of 
finishing  shoes;  not  only  did  them  better,  but  quicker,  and  it  made  a  displacement 
of  labor  to  that  extent. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  the  surplus  of  labor  that  causes  you  to  lose  the 
strikes  you  speak  of? — ^A.  To  some  extent,  yes;  it  cuts  quite  a  figure  in  it  no 
doubt. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  With  this  improved  machinery,  is  your  year  of  em- 
ployment shortened? — ^A.  It  must  necessarily  be  so. 

Q.  Do  you  manufacture  by  seasons? — A.  Yes. 

<J.  How  many  months  in  the  year  would  you  sav  would  be  the  average  of  em- 
ployment in  your  work  counting  it  steady  employment? — A., We  contend  that 
with  the  present  number  of  plants  and  supply  of  labor  and  machinery  it  would 
not  take  the  shoe  factories  of  the  country  over  4  months  to  make  all  that  the 
market  will  consume.  We  find  it  this  way,  that  there  are  so  many  manufacturers 
contending  against  each  other  for  business,  and  this  season  we  find  one  of  them 
busy;  he  gets  more  than  his  share,  while  somebody  else,  perhaps,  in  some  other 
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town,  does  not  get  very  mtich.  And  they  all  contend  that  it  is  the  inequitable 
labor  cost  that  is  mining  them;  but  we  believe  there  is  not  business  enough  for 
them,  that  it  is  not  possible  for  them  to  run  their  factories  up  to  full  capacity. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Has  the  trade  any  foreign  competition  t»o  meet  in 
the  finished  article? — A.  None  whatever.  There  may  be  a  few  x>eople  in  this 
country  who  buy  foreign-made  footwear  as  a  fad. 

Q.  But  practically  no  competition? — ^A.  No  competition.  In  fact,  we  are  selling 
shoes  in  small  quantities,  but  increasing  to  some  extent,  abroad. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  the  average  price  of  the  same  quality  of  shoe 
now  as  compared  with  what  it  was  before  the  general  advent  of  improved 
machinery? — A.  I  could  not  answer  that  question.  My  recollection  does  not  go 
back  before  the  general  advent  of  machinery,  but  some  5  years  ago  my  work 
brought  me  in  constant  contact  with  all  the  manufacturers  of  Lynn,  and  my 
experience  as  a  workman  at  the  bench  had  been  almost  wholly  in  Ljrnn.  It  was 
admitted  by  all  the  employers  that  I  came  in  contact  with  at  that  time,  5  years 
ago,  that  they  were  making  a  shoe  to  sell  at  $1.40  and  $1.50  to  the  jobbing  trade 
that  was  a  better  shoe  in  every  respect  than  the  shoe  that  they  sold  to  the  jobbing 
trade  for  $2  some  7  or  8  years  previous  to  that.  That  result  was  made  possible 
not  only  by  the  improvement  of  machinery  and  the  lessened  labor  cost  in  ttie  shoe 
trade,  but  also  improvements  in  processes  of  tanning  and  curing  leather. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  comi)eTition  between  manufacturers  is  one  of  the  main 
reasons  for  the  lower  rate  of  wages  among  ox)erative8? — A.  Yes;  and  I  only  see 
one  way  that  that  competition  can  be  avoided. 

Q.  How  is  that? — ^A.  When  they  exchange  their  individual  holdings  for  trust- 
stock  certificates. 

Q.  So  you  believe  that  the  only  way  that  they  could  sustain  rates  among  the 
sellers  would  be  to  combine  on  a  trust  basis? — A.  On  a  trust  basis. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  there  any  combination  to-day? — ^A.  They  have 
been  trying  to  form  one. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  such  a  combination  existed  among 
the  manufacturers? — A.  No. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  oi)er- 
atives;  tto  you  think  it  would  help  wages? — A.  No;  because  they  could  shut  down 
one-half  of  the  plants. 

Q.  Would  not  overproduction  come  any  way,  whether  through  competition  or 
combination? — A.  My  jwint  is  that  if  the  trust  should  be  formed,  which  it  will 
be — ^if  it  should  take  place  in  the  shoe  trade — ^that  the  natural  result,  as  in  the 
formation  of  other  trusts,  notably  the  tobacco  trust,  would  be  to  shut  down  sur- 
plus plants  over  and  above  what  were  required.  Then  we  would  have  practicaUy 
one-half  of  these  shoe  workers  who  do  now  receive  a  certain  amount  of  employ- 
ment out  altogether,  and  the  only  thing  they  could  do  would  be  to  bid  against 
those  who  are  employed.  So  that  I  can  not  bring  myself  to  see  the  advantages, 
from  a  labor  standpoint,  of  the  trust  formation  on  the  part  of  the  employers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.}  There  eidst  combinations  among  the  employers 
with  trust  features,  and  their  main  object  is  to  maintain  prices  and  fijc  rates  of 
wages,  etc. ,  with  their  operators.  Do  you  think  that  they  would  have  a  good 
effect  or  otherwise? — A.  If  the  employers  in  our  trade  could  come  together  and 
stick  together  for  that  purpose,  it  would  have  a  beneficial  effect,  but  the  trouble 
has  always  been  that  the  employers  in  our  trade  never  could  stand  together  but 
for  only  one  purpose.  There  have  been  instances  where  the  employers  in  certain 
communities  have  come  together  to  fight  the  labor  organization  and  put  up  a 
bond,  each  one  of  them,  that  they  woiild  stand  by  that  compact,  and  in  some 
instances  they  have  carried  that  out.  But  when  they  start  to  federate  for  trade 
purposes  they  do  not  put  up  any  bonds  but  just  get  together  and  adopt  some  nice 
resolutions  and  then  go  out  and  cut  each  other's  throats  in  the  discounts ;  and  I 
have  never  seen  a  shoe  manufacturer  who  believed  it  was  possible  to  make  any 
combination  of  shoe  manufacturers  to  raise  the  price  of  shoes  or  to  establish  or 
maintain  uniform  rates  of  discount. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Were  it  possible  to  make  a  combination  of  that  kind, 
suppose,  within  any  geographical  section  of  this  country,  and  having  a  limited 
uniform  rate  on  goods  for  sale,  do  you  think  that  would  advantage  tne  workers 
comparatively?  Would  they  get  any  advantage  from  the  profit  that  accrued  from 
a  stable  price,  a  stable  market? — ^A.  Not  unless  it  was  an  increasing  price. 

Q.  So  that  with  the  present  large  amount  of  labor-saving  machinery,  and  the 
hypothesis  that  you  state  there,  that  the  whole  manufacturers  of  this  country 
could  produce  for  its  consumption  in  4  months  all  that  is  needed,  you  see  only  one 
remedy  now,  if  you  see  any  remedy,  in  sustaining  a  stable  price  and  the  opera- 
tives getting  some  share  of  that? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  the  only  position  that  I  can  see 
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that  wonldbe  of  advantage  to  the  employee— that  is,  outside  of  g  neral  legislatioa 
that  might  benefit  all  classes — but  without  legislation  inside  of  the  trade  itself,  I 
do  not  see  anything  else  that  could  be  of  any  advantage  to  the  employees. 

Q.  I  asked  you  the  question  there  whether  the  shoes  sold  now,  with  all  the 
improvements,  are  sold  at  anywhere  near  the  rates  that  they  were  before  these 
improvements  came  in? — A.  The  shoe  is  sold  cheax)er,  according  to  the  illustra- 
tion I  drew  a  short  time  ago.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  an  increase  in  mate- 
rials, but  I  dare  say  the  improvement  in  machinery  has  very  nearly  offset  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Taking  the  material  as  it  is  prepared  for  the  shoe- 
maker, how  many  hands  does  a  gentleman's  finished  shoe  pass  through  in  the 
process  of  manufacture? — A.  To  answer  that  question  in  another  way,  there  are 
about  100  subdivisions  of  labor  in  the  manufacture  of  a  shoe,  varyingmore  or 
less  according  to  the  factory  and  methods  and  the  kind  of  shoe  made.  There  are 
different  combinations  of  these  subdivisions. 

Q.  Now,  let  me  ask,  in  connection  with  that,  what  effect  has  that  specializing, 
if  it  might  be  so  termed,  upon  the  workman?  Has  it  a  beneficial  effect  or  other- 
wise?— A.  Oh,  it  has  been  detrimental  to  the  workman. 

Q.  The  workman  only  knows  how  to  perform  the  labor  of  one  particular  depart- 
ment?— A.  That  is  all,  and  he  becomes  a  mere  machine.  You  know  we  have  the 
piece  work  system  almost  entirely,  and  if  we  work  for  a  week  price,  there  is  a  stint 
that  comes  with  it  that  makes  it  virtually  a  piecework  system,  and  it  has  come 
to  be  a  race  with  a  man.  Now,  take  the  proposition  of  a  man  operating  a  machine 
to  nail  on  40  to  60  pairs  cases  of  heels  in  a  day.  That  is  2,400  pairs,  4,800  shoes,  in 
a  day.  One  not  accustomed  to  it  would  wonder  how  a  man  could  pick  up  and 
lay  down  4,800  shoes  in  a  day,  to  say  nothing  of  putting  ^hem  on  a  jack  into  a 
machine  and  having  them  nailed  on.  That  is  the  driving  method  of  the  manu- 
facture of  shoes  under  these  minute  subdivisions. 

Q.  Under  that  system  of  special  work,  has  the  general  worker  of  to-day  the  same 
opportunity  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  make  a  living  as  you  think  he  had  before 
this  method  was  introduced? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  there  many  workmen  in  the  factory  who  can  make 
a  whole  shoe? — A.  No;  the  art  of  shoemaking,  so  far  as  the  individual  is  con- 
cerned, has  got  to  be  athin^  of  the  past.  About  all  the  actual  shoemakers  you 
can  find  to-day  are  located  m  small  cobbling  and  customs  shops — old-time  work- 
men; and  almost  invariably  you  will  find  that  they  are  old  men. 

Q.  If  the  workman  is  throvni  out  of  employment  in  the  factory,  he  has  to  seek 
some  other  factory  and  do  just  the  identical  work  that  he  did  in  that  factory? — 
A.  Precisely. 

^.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Yon  have  been  in  a  position  to  observe  the  effect  of 
this  change  on  the  workman  as  compared  with  the  older  system  I  have  referred 
to.  What  effect,  if  any,  has  it  had  on  the  social  habits  of  the  workman,  or  have 
you  noticed  any? — A .  I  think  it  has  had  quite  an  effect.  In  Lynn  to-day— I  speak  of 
Lynn  as  illustrative  of  other  shoe  centers — the  city  government  is  trying  to  agree 
upon  a  site  for  one  of  the  old-time  shoe  factories.  They  are  going  to  preserve  it 
as  an  heirloom;  a  little  factory  about  10  by  14,  a  little  shop.  In  tnese  old  shops, 
years  ago,  one  man  owned  the  shop;  he  took  in  work  and  3,  4,  5,  or  6  others, 
neighbors,  came  in  there  and  sat  down  and  made  shoes  right  in  their  laps,  and 
there  was  no  machinery.  Everybody  was  at  liberty  to  talk;  they  were  all  politi- 
cians. Those  were  the  times  when  Henry  "Wilson,  who  was  also  a  shoemaker, 
said  that  every  shoemaker  in  Lynn  was  fit  to  be  a  United  States  Senator.  Of 
course,  under  these  conditions,  where  there  was  absolute  freedom  and  exchange 
of  ideas,  they  naturally  would  become  more  intelligent  than  shoe  workers  can  at 
the  present  time,  when  they  are  driving  each  man  to  see  how  many  shoes  he  can 
banole,  and  where  he  is  surrounded  by  noisy  machinery]  And  another  things, 
this  nervous  strain  on  a  man  doing  just  one  thing  over  and  over  and  over  again 
must  necessarily  have  a  wearing  effect  on  him;  and  his  ideals,  I  believe,  must  be 
lowered. 

Q,  What  are  the  hours  of  labor? — ^A.  Ten  hours  a  day  almost  uniformly. 

Q.  Any  overtime  work? — ^A.  Very  rarely.  It  is  a  very  rare  thing  when  a  shoe 
manufacturer  gets  business  enougn  to  run  overtime. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect,  generally  speaking,  of  the  employment  of  boys  and  girlR 
in  the  factory? — A.  That  is  quite  an  evil.  I  have  seen  small  children  standing  on 
boxes  because  they  were  not  tall  enough  to  stand  up  to  a  man's  work  and  operate 
machines;  of  course,  not  those  kinds  of  machines  tnat  required  the  most  skilled 
attention,  but  the  introduction  of  child  labor  is  quite  a  factor,  sometimes  dis- 
placing the  head  of  the  family.  There  was  an  instance  in  Marlboro  where  a  man 
was  receiving  $2  a  day;  the  firm  turned  him  off  and  put  in  his  own  son  at  $1,  at 
the  same  job. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  the  age  at  which  they  admit  apprentices,  or 
child  labor  we  may  call  it;  14  years? — A.  That  is  the  age  of  the  State  law. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  the  social  surroundings,  conditions  of  your  i>eople — ^from  your 
own  observation,  do  you  think  that  operatives  are  in  better  or  worse  shape  now 
than  they  were  7  or  8  years  a^o? — A.  Decidedly  worse. 

Q.  Have  you  public  meeting  halls  and  organizations  of  your  operatives  in 
Lynn  or  any  of  the  cities? — A.  In  some  places;  usually  wherever  there  is  an 
organization  of  anv  consequence  they  maintain  a  headquarters  for  the  free  use  of 
the  members,  and  have  a  meeting  hall  attached. 

Q.  Are  they  small  meetings  to  consult  on  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  or  do  you 
take  in  social  features? — ^A.  Usually  their  whole  attention  has  been  given  to  dis- 
<;ussions  on  the  hours  of  labor  and  wages,  prices,  and,  in  some  places,  discussions 
on  economic  and  political  questions  have  been  quite  largely  indulged  in. 

Q.  Have  you  any  system  of  instruction  on  physics,  or  any  scientific  lectures,  or 
anything  that  goes  beyond  the  humdrum  of  everyday  life?— A.  Not  as  a  general 
thing;  no. 

Q.  Have  the  employers  of  your  cities  ever  encouraged  in  any  way  these  public 
institutions  for  the  social  benefit  of  the  employees,  in  the  way  of  libraries,  lectures, 
and  such  matters  as  that? — A.  Nothing,  to  my  knowledge.  Occasionally,  one  or 
the  employers  will  endow  a  free  bed  at  the  hospital,  or  something  of  that  kind, 
and  advertise  himself  as  a  philanthropist,  and  then  turn  aroxmd  and  niake  a 
proposition  to  his  employees  that  they  can  take  10  cents  out  of  their  wages  in 
order  to  obtain  free  medical  attendance.  Philanthropy  usually  pays  for  itself 
somehow. 

Q.  In  the  specialization  of  your  trade,  is  your  employee  removed  farther  than  he 
was  before  from  the  employer;  I  mean  in  personal  contact? — ^A.  Yes,  very  much 
so.  He  is  of  no  use  to  nis  employer  to-day  except  as  a  spy,  in  a  general  sense. 
There  may  be  a  few  exceptions. 

Q.  Foremen  are  the  employers  of  labor,  are  they? — ^A,  Largely. 

Q.  They  employ  and  discharge? — A.  In  a  well-regulated  factory  the  employer 
does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  employee  at  all.  He  holds  the  foreman  respon- 
sible for  his  outs,  and  the  foreman  deals  with  the  men. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  under  the  old  form  of  trades-unionism,  which  dealt 
-entirely  with  the  adult  and  entirely  with  one  or  two  phases  of  the  trade,  it  would 
be  in  your  trade  somewhat  of  a  failure,  unless  you  were  able  to  organize  all 
classes  and  all  ages? — ^A.  I  think  organization  is  desirable  under  any  conditions. 
The  better  the  organization,  the  better  the  results.  I  do  not  entertain  the  opinion 
that  trades-unionism  of  the  old  type,  as  you  refer  to  it,  is  a  failure  in  any  sense. 
It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  wnat  hm  proved  to  be  a  fact  is  that  the  working 
people  have  not  embraced  it.  For  instance ,  in  our  trade ,  at  one  time  in  the  history  (3 
it,  over  51  percent  of  the  oi)eratives  were  organized;  I  think  it  was  in  St.  Crispin's. 
To-day  less  than  5  per  cent  are  organized,  and  with  only  5  per  cent  organized 
there  nas  been  one  increase  of  wages  in  our  trade,  of  $3  a  week,  to  one  branch  of 
the  operatives  in  the  city  of  Havernill,  which  shows  that,  in  spite  of  adverse  con- 
ditions, even  partial  organization  can  do  something,  and  leaves  one  to  imagine 
what  would  be  the  result  if  a  complete  organization  could  be  had,  even  under  the 
old  system  of  trades-unionism,  as  you  put  it.  That  does  not  imply  that  I  person- 
ally would  be  satisfied  to  limit  the  scope  of  trades-unionism  to  mere  discussion  of 
hours  and  bills  of  wages. 

Q.  How  much  further  would  you  go?— A.  I  believe  in  scientific  and  economic 
ana  political  discussion  in  auxihary  Bodies.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  introduction 
of  these  questions  to  a  very  large  extent  within  the  trade  union  itself.  It  has 
always  been  my  impression  that  the  trade  union  was  one  of  the  broadest  institu- 
tions in  the  world;  that  it  offered  a  common  ground  for  action  to  the  people  of  all 
beliefs,  and  that  it  could  not  be  confined  to  any  one  theory  or  doctrine  of  salva- 
tion without  engendering  discord  within;  that  in  the  main  educational  move- 
ments, which  are  at  all  times  desirable,  should  be  so  conducted  as  not  to  injure 
the  trade-union  movement,  which  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  greatest 
factor  that  exists  making  for  intelligence  among  the  common  people  of  this 
country.  If  I  know  anything  at  all,  I  learned  it  through  my  association  with  my 
fellow-workmen  in  the  trade-union  movement,  and  1  would  like  to  preserve  that 
school  for  everybody.  If  all  the  worldng  people  were  in  that  movement  this 
would  be  a  different  country,  it  appears  to  me. 

Q.  What  opinion  have  you  with  respect  to  the  incorporation  of  trades  unions? — 
A.  I  can  not  speak  with  any  great  amount  of  knowledge  on  that  question.  I  have 
not  looked  into  it  very  deeply.  It  has  been  my  impression  that  it  was  not  desira- 
ble. We  had  a  little  illustration  of  that  in  Massachusetts  last  spring,  and  we 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  did  not  want  any  governmental  interference  in 
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onr  trade-union  affaire,  and  we  had  to  go  to  the  legislatnre  and  get  a  bill  i)assed, 
bnt  the  governor  vetoed  it,  and  we  had  to  get  it  passed  over  his  veto. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  said  you  believed  in  the  discussion  of  x)olitical  and 
economic  questions  in  your  bodies.  Would  vou  have  the  minority  in  your  organ- 
ization in  any  way  bound  by  any  political  action  that  might  be  taken  in  the 
auxiliary  body? — ^A.  No.  A  resolution  that  has  not  within  it  the  elements  of 
enforcing  its  declaration  is  of  no  value. 

Q.  You  deprecate,  then,  the  idea  of  injecting  politics  into  labor  organizations? — 
A.  I  do  not  tnink  it  is  entirely  desirable ;  in  fact,  I  think  it  is  detrimental. 

Q.  I  want  to  get  your  idea  as  to  whether  an  auxiliary  organization  should  have 
any  influence  in  controlling  the  trade  union.  The  central  labor  unions  are  such 
auxiliary  organizations  as  I  have  in  mind,  and  they  usually  have  some  control 
over  the  subordinate  organization. — A.  That  is  not  the  kind  of  auxiliary  organi- 
zation I  had  in  mind.  The  central  labor  union  is  the  centralization  of  local  labor 
powers  of  the  trade-union  character,  and  it  is  my  observation  of  central  labor 
unions  that  the  trade-union  movement  in  the  locality  is  usually  endangered  to  the 
extent  that  it  mixes  in  political  questions.  The  auxiliary  bodies  that  I  have  in 
mind  are  lyceums  and  things  of  that  kind  for  scientific  lectures  on  different  sub- 
jects, for  political  discussions  by  different  exponents  of  different  political  ideas, 
economic  discussion,  and  joint  debates  of  their  own  arranging,  developing  their 
own  intellects  all  the  time,  but  aside  from  the  trade-union  movement,  proceeding 
on  the  theory  that  if  political  action  of  the  trade-unionist  is  desirable  it  will  nat- 
urally come  as  the  degree  of  intelligence  is  reached,  and  can  not  be  forced  before 
that  time. 

^.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  spoke  of  the  economic  condition  of  your  trade 
being  lower  now  than  it  was  8  or  10  years  ago ;  what  is  the  moral  condition? — 
A.  I  would  not  like  to  say  that  they  are  not  morally  as  good  as  they  were  10  years 
ago,  or  that  they  were  not  as  good  as  anbody  else.  It  seems  to  me  the  operatives 
in  the  shoe  trade  are  making  a  decidedly  good  appearance  under  very  adverse 
conditions. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  their  poverty? — A.  Notwithstanding  their  poverty. 

^.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.}  Are  th-.-  surroundings  of  the  men,  tneir  homes  and 
their  opportunities,  conducive  to  as  high  moral  plane  as  10  years  ago? — A.  Well, 
I  should  say  no.  It  is  not  conducive  to  as  high  moral  plane.  If  they  maintain 
that  plane  it  is  a  manifestation  of  innate  goodness,  I  may  say,  rather  than  the 
result  of  natural  conditions. 

Q.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  believe  that  low  wages  and  want  of  employment  have 
brought  about  that  result? — A.  Low  wages  certainly  destroy  ambition.  I  have 
seen  shoe  workers  who,  it  seems  to  me,  would  sell  their  soul  for  a  loaf  of  bread. 
I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that  reforms  can  come  through  greater  priva- 
tion. I  have  seen  enough  to  satisfy  me  of  the  falsity  of  that  idea.  I  saw  at  one 
time  40  odd  men  who  worked  at  a  branch  of  the  business  that  I  used  to  work  at. 
They  had  their  pay  envelopes  with  them  for  a  period  of  16  weeks  of  good  work^ 
and  the  highest  envelope  in  the  lot  was  $7.47  m  a  week;  for  43  men,  16  weeks — , 
and  they  run  from  that  down  to  nothing.  The  firm  had  a  fining  system.  This 
was  one  of  the  country  shops.  The  man's  week's  work,  according  to  his  coupons, 
amounted  to  so  much,  and  the  firm  would  deduct  from  that  sum  any  sum  they 
saw  fit,  and  pay  him  the  balance.  When  they  first  commenced  that  process  they 
had  a  little  red  stamp,  "  Poor  work,"  and  he  perhaps  would  go  to  the  foreman 
and  say:  **  Where  is  this  poor  work?  I  would  like  to  see  it.  I  do  not  want  to  do 
any  more  work  that  way  ";  and  to  say  that  he  would  have  to  have  considerable 
individuality.  The  foreman  would  say:  *'  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it;  you 
will  have  to  go  to  the  office."  He  would  go  to  the  office  and  the  superintendent 
would  swell  up  very  pompously  and  frown  and  say:  "  What  is  the  matter  with 
you?  "  "I  am  fined  so  much  for  -poor  work.  I  would  like  to  see  it."  "  You  can 
not  see  it;  it  has  gone.  It  is  poor  work.  If  you  do  not  like  it,  you  know  what 
you  can  do."  On  one  of  these  envelopes  a  man  earned  88  cents  one  week.  I  do 
not  know  why  he  only  earned  88  cents;  whether  because  of  the  extremely  diffi- 
cult lot  of  shoes  or  loss  of  more  or  less  time.  But  this  red  stamp  had  worn  out 
apparently;  they  did  not  use  that  any  more;  they  made  no  excuse  at  all;  they 
would  deduct  whatever  they  chose,  and  pay  the  oalance.  This  man  earned  88 
cents.  It  was  set  down  in  the  comer  of  the  envelope,  and  they  set  the  88  cents 
under  it,  drew  a  line,  and  put  down  a  cipher,  and  gave  the  man  that  envelope  for 
his  week's  pay. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  many  days  did  he  work? — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  It  mi^ht  be  a  few  hours  only?— A.  He  was  a  steady  employee  of  the  firm, 
and  is  still  m  their  employ. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Would  yon  care  in  your  own  way  to  state  as  fnlly 
as  you  wish  what,  in  your  opinion,  would  tend  to  improve  the  moral  and  phys- 
ical conditions? — A.  That  is  a  pretty  broad  question.  There  are  all  kinds  of  legis- 
lation that  I  believe  to  be  necessary.  So  far  as  the  economic  movement  is  con- 
cerned, I  do  not  see  that  anything  could  be  accomplished  in  our  trade  on  any 
other  line  except  through  the  organization  of  employees,  and  through  the  orgam- 
zation  of  employers  along  the  lines  suggested  by  a  commissioner  a  short  while 
ago — the  employers  getting  together  and  fixing  stable  prices.  But  it  occurs  to  me 
there  are  a  good  many  things  necessary  in  the  way  of  legislation,  not  only  as 
affecting  our  own  industry,  but  others.  One  of  the  things  which  has  distui'bed 
conditions  quite  a  lot  in  the  shoe  trade  is  the  practice  of  moving  factories  from 
one  town  to  another,  induced  by  advantages  offered  by  other  communities.  One 
particular  evil  which  I  have  noted  is  the  practice  of  remitting  taxes  as  an  induce- 
ment to  manufacturers  to  move  their  busmess  into  another  locality.  I  have  noted 
an  instance,  under  my  own  observation,  where  a  manufacturer  went  from  Lynn, 
had  his  taxes  remitted  for  a  space  of  10  years,  and  grew  rich  in  that  10  years,  and 
then  moved  away  from  that  town  because  they  would  not  remit  his  taxes  for 
another  period  of  10  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Did  he  succeed  in  getting  another  place  where  they  did 
remit  Ms  taxes? — ^A.  Yes;  I  do  not  know  but  he  may  have  moved  away  from  that 
by  this  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  What  effect  would  a  shorter  working  day  have  among 
your  workmen? — A.  A  good  effect. 

Q.  What  hours  would  you  recommend? — A.  I  think  6  hours  would  be  sufficient; 
plenty. 

Q.  Would  8  hours  be  an  improvement  over  the  present  time?— A.  Eight  hours 
would  be  an  improvement. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FarQuhar.  )  You  regard  6  hours  as  sufficient,  considering  the  fact 
that  the  machinery  of  the  country  could  turn  out  a  product  equal  to  the  con- 
sumption?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  look  to  the  employment  of  the  operatives  the  year  around? — A.  Yes;  or 
to  a  division  of  employment  among  the  shoe  operatives. 

Q.  Now,  if  wages  at  10  hours  a  day  are  too  low — and  apparently  without  a 
stronger  organization  you  can  not  obtain  any  more— at  what  rate  of  wages  would 
you  favor  work  on  a  scale  of  8  hours  or  6  hours? — A.  Personally  I  would  be  very 
glad  to  see  the  establishment  of  short  hours  with  wa^es  in  proi)ortion  to  10  hours, 
and  I  should  expect  to  see  the  tendency  of  wages  to  mcrease  as  a  result,  but  even 
if  they  did  not,  the  shoe  operatives  would  receive  in  the  aggregate  the  same 
money  they  do  now,  only  it  would  be  distributed  in  the  hands  or  more  people, 
which  would  be  an  advantage  as  I  see  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  could  obtain,  through  your  organization,  the  rates  of 
wages  and  shortening  of  hours,  or  would  you  need  the  cooperation  of  employ et-s?— 
A.  1  think  we  would  need  the  cooperation  of  the  Government. 

Q.  You  think  legislation  would  help  it? — ^A.  It  is  my  individal  opinion  that  that 
is  tne  only  way  the  hours  of  labor  can  be  reduced. 

Q.  What  attempts  have  you  made  in  Massachusetts  to  have  an  8-hour  law? — A. 
A  few  trades  have  established  it  in  part.  But  that  is  the  trouble.  To  establish  a 
short-hour  day  as  a  result  of  trade-union  effort  means  to  take  it  by  force,  and 
unless  the  organization  is  so  complete  as  to  embrace  every  operative  in  the  trade 
it  is  not  thoroughly  established.  Then  the  10-hour  man  is  in  competition  with 
the  8-hour  man  ancl  tends  to  drag  him  down.  It  appears  to  me  the  8-hour  day 
can  be  established  in  the  same  way  the  10-hour  day  was,  but  in  no  other  way. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  movement  in  Massachusetts  toward  securingan  8-hour 
day  through  legislation? — A.  I  think  no  serious  effort  has  been  made.  There  have 
been  more  or  less  legislative  hearings  with  a  view  of  building  up  public  senti- 
ment, but  the  short-hour  legislation  has  been  confined  wholly  to  the  54  and  56  hour 
laws  for  women  and  children,  and  such  things  as  that,  in  a  few  districts. 

Q.  Have  not  the  unions  engaged  in  the  building  trades  made  considerable 
efforts  to  have  an  8-hour  law? — A.  Some  of  them. 

Q.  Do  some  have  the  8-hour  day? — A.  Some  have  and  some  have  not.  For 
instance,  our  office  is  right  across  the  street  from  the  new  terminal  station  in  Bos- 
ton, and  out  of  the  windows  we  have  seen  the  stone  masons  and  their  tenders  quit 
at  5  o'clock,  and  some  other  union  workmen  on  the  same  building  working  until 
6,  and  all  reported  in  the  building  trades  council;  showing  that  some  trades  had 
established  the  8-hour  day  and  some  had  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  system  of  cooperation  and  arbitration  between 
the  mason  builders  of  Boston  and  their  employees? — A.  I  know  nothing  about 
that  except  what  I  saw  published  a  short  time  ago. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  an  arrangement  of  that  kind  between  employers  and 
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employees,  where  they  arrange  as  to  hours  and  rates  for  a  term  of  at  least  12 
months,  18  months,  or  2  years,  is  an  advantage  both  to  the  employer  and  employee, 
so  as  to  have  steady  emplo>Tnent? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  work  of  arbitration  is  inside  of  yonr  own  craft  and  not  among  out- 
siders?— ^A.  I  have  here  a  copy  of  an  agreement  with  the  W.  L.  Douglass  Shoe 
Company  that  runs  for  three  years.  We  are  making  this  agreement  with  other 
firms.  We  are  just  completing  one  now  with  a  Chicago  firm.  I  believe  we  have 
made  that  agreement  now  with  some  6  different  employers. 

(The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  agreement  referred  to:) 

AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  W.  L.  DOUGLAS  SHOE  COMPANY,  OF  BROCKTON, 
MASS.,  AND  THE  BOOT  AND  SHOE  WORKERS'  UNION,  TO  REMAIN  IN  FORCE 
3  YEARS  FROM  NOVEMBER  1,  1898.  ALL  DIFFERENCES  TO  BE  SETTLED  BY 
ARBITRATION. 

Agreement  entered  into  this  26th  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1898.  By  and  between 
the  W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Company,  of  Brockton,  Massachusetts,  shoe  manufacturer, 
party  of  the  first  part,  and  tne  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union,  party  of  the  second 
lyart,  witnesseth: 

First.  The  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  that  it  will  employ  as  boot  and  shoe 
workers  in  its  factory  in  Brockton  none  but  members  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe 
Workers'  Union  in  good  standing. 

Second.  That  it  will  not  employ  any  member  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers* 
Union  or  any  other  person  as  a  boot  and  shoe  worker,  who  is  objectionable  to  said 
tmion,  either  on  account  of  being  in  arrears  for  dues  or  from  any  other  cause,  after 
receiving  notice  of  the  objection  by  some  authorized  agent  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe 
Workers'  Union  or  local  union  or  unions. 

Third.  That  it  will  not  hinder  or  obstruct  the  collectors  of  said  union  working 
in  its  factory  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  of  collecting  the  dues  of  the 
members  of  said  union  due  to  the  respective  local  unions. 

Fourth.  That  it  will  not  cause  or  allow  the  union  stamp,  which  will  be  supplied 
to  it  by  the  party  of  second  part,  as  jjart  of  this  agreement,  to  be  placed  on  any 
goods  not  made  in  the  factory  for  which  the  use  of  the  union  stamp  was  granted. 

Fifth.  The  party  of  the  second  part,  or  its  deputy,  shall  at  all  times  be  allowed 
to  visit  the  factory  on  business  connected  with  the  union  stamp. 

Sixth.  The  party  of  the  second  part  may  present  to  the  party  of  the  first  i)art  a 
bill  of  prices  of  the  local  union  or  unions,  which,  if  it  can  not  be  agreed  upon, 
shall  be  referred  to  the  State  board  in  the  manner  provided  in  paragraph  12. 

Seventh.  The  party  of  the  second  part  agrees  to  supply  to  the  party  of  the  first 
part  its  union  stamp,  and  that  in  making  prices  with  the  party  of  the  first  part, 
no  additional  price  shall  be  made  for  the  use  of  the  stamp,  which  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  the  partv  of  the  first  part  free  of  charge,  nor  shall  any  discrimination 
be  made  between  the  party  of  the  first  part  and  other  firms,  persons,  or  corpora- 
tions who  may  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  party  of  the  second  part  for  the 
use  of  the  union  stamp. 

Eighth.  That  all  reasonable  efforts  shall  be  made  by  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Work- 
ers' Union  to  advertise  the  union  stamp  in  the  public  press,  trade  journals,  labor 
union,  labor  convention  and  otherwise,  and  to  use  every  exertion  to  create  a 
demand  for  the  union  stamx>ed  goods  among  consumers. 

Ninth.  That  they  will  fumisn  to  the  party  of  the  first  part  when  and  as  often 
as  it  may  be  required,  all  boot  and  shoe  workers  desired  by  the  party  of  the  first 
part. 

Tenth.  That  the  r^ht  of  the  party  of  the  first  part  to  use  the  union  stamp 
shall  be  in  no  way  aflcected  by  any  action  of  a  local  union  or  unions,  or  by  the 
fact  that  one  or  more  local  unions  has  withdrawn  from  or  been  dismissed  from 
the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union. 

Eleventh.  Both  said  parties  agree  to  adjust  in  an  honest  and  equitable  manner 
all  gi-ievances  of  whatever  nature,  and  all  matters  of  dispute  in  reference  to  wages 
or  any  other  subject,  including  the  true  construction  of  this  ap'eement,  that  may 
arise  between  them,  and  in  case  of  failure  to  mutually  adjust  any  dispute  or 
CTievance,  the  party  of  the  first  X)art  and  the  members  of  the  department  or 
aejMirtments  where  such  dispute  or  grievance  shall  arise,  shall  join  in  the  manner 
provided  by  statute,  in  an  application  to  the  Massachusetts  State  board  of  arbi- 
tration for  a  decision  on  the  matters  or  matter  in  dispute,  and  the  decision  of  said 
board  shall  be  binding  upon  the  party  of  the  first  part,  the  party  of  the  second 
part,  the  local  unions,  and  employees. 

Twelfth.  A  general  officer  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union  may  join  with 
the  parties  to  an  application  to  said  board,  and  should  more  than  one  department 
be  affected  by  a  dispute,  the  joint  council  to  which  the  local  unions,  represented 
in  the  factory  are  attached,  may  also  join  with  the  parties  to  the  application.    A 
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general  officer  may  act  as  the  anthorized  agent  of  the  employees  in  the  applica- 
tion in  any  case  to  the  State  board. 

Thirteenth.  While  this  agreement  remains  in  force,  shall  be  no  strike  declared 
by  any  person  or  persons  for  any  canse,  pretext,  or  excuse  whatsoever  in  the  fac- 
tory of  the  party  of  the  first  part,  nor  shall  the  party  of  the  first  part  for  any 
cause,  pretext,  or  excuse  whatsoever,  cause  a  lockout  against  any  of  its  employees. 
The  party  of  the  first  part  shall  suffer  no  interruption  of  business  during  the 
decision  of  any  dispute  or  grievance. 

Fourteenth.  This  a^'eement  shall  remain  in  force  for  three  years  from  Novem- 
ber 1 ,  1898.  Should  either  party  desire  to  alter,  amend,  or  annul  this  agreement, 
it  shall  give  a  written  notice  thereof  to  the  other  party  three  months  before  the 
exjpiration  of  the  agreement,  and  if  the  parties  fail  to  give  such  notice,  the  agree- 
ment shall  continue  in  force  for  another  year,  and  so  on  from  year  to  year,  until 
such  notice  is  given. 

Fifteenth.  In  case  the  party  of  the  first  part  violates  the  terms  of  this  agree- 
ment, directly  or  indirectly  (which  may  be  a  matter  of  dispute  to  be  referred  to 
the  State  board  of  arbitration),  the  party  of  the  second  part  shall  have  the  right 
to  demand  and  receive  from  the  party  of  the  first  part  the  stamp  or  stamps  deuv- 
ered  to  it  by  the  party  of  the  second  part  under  this  agreement,  and  to  take  the 
stamp  or  stiamps  wherever  the  same  may  be,  without  oeing  liable  to  any  claim 
for  damages  or  otherwise.  The  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  that  it  will  surren- 
der said  union  stamp  or  stamps  on  the  termination  of  this  agreement  or  upon  the 
decision  of  the  State  board  that  it  has  violated  its  terms,  and  that  it  will  make  no 
contest  against  the  party  of  the  second  part  upon  the  question  of  the  ownership 
of  said  stamp  or  stamps,  but  the  party  of  the  second  part  shall  be  treated  and 
recognized  as  the  owner  of  the  same. 

Sixteenth.  No  person  shall  have  the  right  to  demand  or  receive  said  union  stamp 
from  the  party  or  the  first  part  except  the  general  president  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe 
Workers'  Union,  or  some  person  duly  authorized  by  him  in  writing  to  receive  the 
same,  which  authorization  shall  be  signed  by  the  general  president  and  bear  the 
seal  of  the  organization  as  affixed  hereto.  In  case  the  party  of  the  first  part  shaU 
be  imable  from  any  cause  to  deliver  the  said  stamp  to  the  party  of  the  second 
part,  or  whoever  may  hold  the  office  of  general  president  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe 
Workers'  Union,  or  to  the  person  properly  authorized  by  him  to  receive  the  said 
stamp,  the  party  of  the  first  part  snail  be  liable  to  the  party  of  the  second  part, 
or  to  the  party  who  holds  the  office  of  general  president,  in  the  sum  of  $200,  to  be 
recovered  by  the  party  of  the  second  part,  or  whosoever  may  hold  the  office  of  gen- 
eral president  of  said  union,  in  an  action  of  contract  against  the  party  of  the  first 
part  as  liquidated  damages. 

Seventeenth.  In  case  tne  party  of  the  first  part  shall  cease  to  do  business  or 
shall  transfer  interest,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  any  other  person  or  persons  or  cor- 
porations, this  agreement  shall  be  ended,  and  the  stamp  shall  be  returned  to  the 
general  president.  And  in  the  event  of  a  change  in  the  membership  of  any  firm 
who  shall  have  entered  into  this  agreement,  this  agreement  shall  be  ended,  and 
the  union  stamp  returned  to  the  general  president,  when  a  new  agreement  of 
similar  tenor  as  this  may  be  entered  into. 

By  W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co., 
W.  L.  Douglas,  President 
Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union, 
John  F.  Tobin,  General  President. 
[seal.]  Horace  M.  E.\ton,  General  Secretary-Treasurer. 

To  organized  labor  and  fair  consumers: 

We  take  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  the  factory  of  the  W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe 
Co.,  Brockton,  Mass.,  has  been  organized  in  every  department,  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  our  organization,  and  our  * 'union  stamp,"  number  45,  has  been  issued 
to  that  factory. 

In  connection  with  the  "union  stamp"  contract,  is  an  agreement,  duly  signed 
by  the  firm  and  our  organization,  by  wnich  it  is  agreed  that  for  three  years  all 
matters  of  dispute  which  we  are  unable  to  mutually  adjust,  are  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Massachusetts  State  board  of  arbitration  for  final  settlement,  and  that  no 
strike  or  lockout  shall  take  place  at  any  time  for  any  cause,  pretext,  or  excuse. 

We  ask  the  patronage  of  all  organized  labor  and  fair  consumers  for  the  "  union 
stamp"  product  of  this  firm,  in  common  with  all  other  firms  using  the  **tmion 
stamp  "  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union. 
Fraternally,  yours, 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union, 

CJO  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
John  F.  Tobin,  General  President. 
Horace  M.  Eaton,  General  Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Q.  Many  of  these  great  shoe  manuf actnrinK  houses,  in  New  England  especially, 
advertise  ''  Union  made  shoes."  Have  yon  tne  national  union  label?— A.  Yes;  a 
facsimile  appears  on  that  agreement. 

Q.  Do  these  concerns  that  yon  m^e  this  arrangement^  with  use  this  label?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  The  bricklayers  of  Boston  have  certainly  established  the  finest  system  of 
ar  mtration  in  this  coxmtry  and  possibly  in  the  world — ^never  had  a  strike  or  a 
q^oarrel;  everything  is  settled  riffht  amon?  their  own  people.  Thev  call  in  an  oat- 
sider  as  the  7th  man;  and  they  have  the  oest  wages,  ana  one-half  of  their  opera- 
tives, as  they  say,  have  their  own  homes.  Why  wonld  not  a  plan  of  that  kind, 
adopted  by  yonr  boot  and  shoe  nnion,  in  the  case  of  these  firms  like  Donglas  and 
others,  be  a  way  to  solve  the  question  as  to  the  betterment  of  wages  without  any 
detriment  to  the  consumer?— A.  Without  any  detriment  to  consumer?  Thefe  can 
be  no  great  amount  of  increase  of  wages  or  betterment  of  conditions  in  our  trade 
that  the  consumer  does  not  pay  for. 

Q.  Is  there  not  only  one  feature  the  consumer  pays  for,  over  and  above  the 
competitive  rate,  and  that  the  advertising?— A.  But  assuming  the  union  would 
pay  the  necessary  advertising— then  the  advertising  would  not  come  out  of  the 
consumer— my  point  is  that  tne  margin  on  which  snoes  are  made  and  sold  to-day 
is  so  very  small  that  the  share  of  laoor  can  not  be  materially  increased  without 
increasing  the  cost  to  the  consumer.  Now,  the  the^v  which  the  commissioner 
has  just  outlined  is  our  main  reliance  for  the  future.  That  is  the  line  upon  which 
we  win  work.  We  say  to  the  manufacturer:  If  you  use  us  fairly,  we  will  unite 
to  sell  more  of  your  goods,  and  we  are  makine  progress  along  that  line.  Eventu- 
ally we  will  make  it  jjretty  hard  for  those  who  are  not  disposed  to  deal  with  us 
along  these  lines,  but  it  is  a  long  journey,  we  realize  that. 

Q.  But  a  safe  journey?— A.  It  is  a'  S£tfe  journey;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
It  depends,  of  course,  u]^n  the  degree  of  supx>ort  accorded  to  us  by  other  organ- 
iased  workingmen;  that  is  the  material  we  must  work  ux>on;  that  is  where  the 
resources  must  be  expended — educating  the  demand  for  footwear  bearing  that 
device. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Did  you  not  say  that  only  5  per  cent  of  the  shoework- 
ers  were  organized? — ^A.  That  is  approximately  correct. 

Q.  Then  the  union  stamp  can  only  appear  on  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
shoes  of  the  country? — ^A.  It  can  only  appear  on  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
shoes  of  the  country  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  About  5  per  cent? — A.  Much  less. 

Q.  Was  not  the  product  of  this  manufacturer  with  whom  you  entered  inte  this 
agreement  boycotted  by  the  union  men  a  few  years  ago?— A.  Quite  a  number  of 
years  ago;  ves. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  how  you  induced  him  te  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
yon? — A.  At  the  present  time? 

Q.  Yes.  Did  you  make  it  seem  to  his  advantage? — A.  There  were  several  rea- 
sons which  actuated  him.  In  the  first  place  he  is  a  great  believer  in  the  princi- 
ples of  arbitration.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  State  senate  at  the 
time  the  Massachusette  board  of  arbitration  was  established.  He  is  practically 
the  father  of  the  Massachusetts  arbitration  law,  and  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
labor  troubles  of  large  dimensions  in  his  own  State  interested  him  as  a  public- 
spirited  man,  in  addition  to  his  hobby  of  arbitration,  to  see  if  he  could  not  estab- 
lish a  method  of  doing  business  that  would  avoid  these  strikes,  and  he  picked  up 
this  as  a  means  of  accomplishing  that  end — ^the  same  thing  we  had  been  trying  to 
establish  in  that  cit^  2  years  previously.  In  addition  to  that,  as  a  business  man, 
he  saw  the  advertising  advantages  to  be  had,  and  has  reaped  the  benefit.  These 
are  two  of  the  principal  reasons  that  actuated  him,  as  we  can  see. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  nationalities  are  engaged  principally  in  the 
trade? — ^A.  There  are  all  kinds  of  people  in  the  shoe  industry.  There  are  very 
few  colored  xieople  in  it,  but  in  addition  to  the  native  American  and  the  Irish  and 
German  and  French-Canadians,  within  a  few  years  there  has  been  a  foreign  ele- 
ment added,  such  as  the  Italians  and  the  Armenians,  which  has  had  a  very  bad 
effect.  They  come  into  this  country  in  destitute  circumstances;  they  know  noth- 
ing of  the  customs  here;  they  have  none  of  the  ambitions  of  the  inhabitants; 
through  disx>osition  and  force  of  circumstances  they  accept  employment  under 
any  conditions,  and  they  think  themselves  well  off  until  tney  have  lived  here  a 
few  years  and  have  become  animated  by  the  same  hopes  and  aspirations  as  other 
citizens.  They  have  been  quite  a  factor  in  breaking  strikes,  and  in  some  cases 
labor  has  been  imx)orted  for  that  purpose.  I  notice  in  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry 
some  statements  with  reference  to  alien  contract  labor  laws.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  instance  where  these  laws  have  been  effective  in  our  trade. 

Q.  Have  you  an  idea  about  what  per  cent  are  native  bom,  that  are  engaged  in 
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the  shoe  industry? — A.  The  per  cent  that  are  native  bom  most  very  lareely  pre- 
dominate; I  do  not  know  to  what  extent;  but  the  foreign-bom  shoe  worker  aoes 
not  comprise  over  15  per  cent  of  the  total;  i>erhaps  not  as  much  as  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  or  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  alien  laborer  has  broken 
down  your  wages? — ^A.  It  is  a  fact  that  he  has. 

Q.  W  hat  is  your  opinion  on  restriction  of  immigration,  and  what  effect  has  this 
alien  immigration  on  the  workingmen  of  this  country? — ^A.  If  I  felt  that  it  was 
practical,  I  would  say  that  we  have  a  country  large  enough  and  x)eoi)le  enough  in 
it  to  afford  us  an  opportunity  to  make  experiments  in  government,  if  necessary, 
until  we  can  establisn  something  better  than  we  now  have.  Sometimes  I  feel  like 
I  would  like  to  close  the  gates  and  fight  it  out  and  see  what  the  result  would  be, 
but  I  do  not  regard  it  as  practical.  The  subject  of  restriction  of  immig^tion  has 
not  interested  me  as  mucn  as  it  would  if  I  had  any  confidence  that  the  inmiigra- 
tion  laws  would  be  enforced  if  made. 

Q.  You  have  no  legislation  to  propose,  then,  in  amendment  of  the  present  immi- 
gration laws? — ^A.  I  was  somewnat  interested  in  a  law  that  was  proposed  by  Con- 
gressman Stone,  of  Pennsylvania,  providing  for  consular  inspection  on  the  other 
side.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  a  practical  measure  or  not,  but  I  have  felt 
there  was  too  close  afiAliatlon  between  the  immigration  and  the  transportation 
interests. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  believe  that  the  foreign  steamship  company 
influences  have  prevented  legislation  that  is  desirable  in  that  connection? — ^A.  I 
do  believe  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  But  of  all  the  admitted  immigrants,  those  that  pass 
all  the  inspection  and  come  in  competition  with  American  workingmen — ^unless 
you  close  the  gates  altogether  you  would  have  this  competition  of  the  alien  immi- 
grant, would  you  not? — A.  Yes.  I  would  not  be  one  to  close  the  opportunity  to 
any  foreign-bom  person.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  bring  myself  to  advocate 
that  measure,  but  I  have  seen  enough  at  Ellis  Island  to  satisfy  me  that  the  present 
method  of  inspection  is  a  farce. 

Q.  In  what  way? — A.  I  saw  before  the  board  of  inquiry  a  Jew  sweatshop  tailor 
who  came  down  there  and  testified  that  an  unknown  person  was  a  friend  of  his, 
and  that  he  earned  in  his  sweatshop  $15  to  $18  a  week,  and  would  take  care  of 
that  man  until  he  found  work,  ana,  on  these  representations,  that  pauper  was 
X)ermitted  to  land.    That  is  one  instance. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  How  recently  have  you  noted  that  instance? — A. 
Well,  the  only  time  I  was  there  was  in  1895.  I  do  not  know,  of  course,  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  administer  the  law  in  an^  other  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  you  familiar  with  the  provisions  of  the  Lodge  bill 
in  the  last  Congress? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  understand  the  Lodge  bill 
correctly  or  not,  but  there  was  an  educational  test 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  Yes;  reading  a  section  of  the  Constitution  in  some  language, 
presumably  his  own. — A.  Yes.  The  time  I  was  there,  there  was  in  the  pen  in 
which  they  keep  those  to  be  returned,  a  big,  strapping,  Russian  farmer  peasant, 
a  good  able-boaied  chap  that  you  would  be  wilhng  to  bet  would  make  nis  way 
anywhere.  He  was  being  returned  for  the  reason  that  he  had  no  money.  He 
was  illiterate;  he  could  not  pass  that  test.  An  exx>eriment  was  made  there  that 
day  in  the  interests  of  that  law  by  the  Immigration  Restriction  League  people  of 
Boston.  They  came  on  there  and  applied  the  test,  and  there  was  only  a  very  small 
percentage  of  those  there  that  could  not  read  a  section  of  the  Constitution  in  the 
English  language  or  some  other  language.  To  my  mind  that  restriction  would  be 
very  slight. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  you  given  any  consideration  to  the  subject  of 
having  a  law  requiring  aliens  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  on  landing? — A.  That 
is  something  that  has  not  been  suggested  to  me,  but  I  do  not  see  the  advantage  of 
it.  If  a  man  is  not  ready  for  citizenship,  I  do  not  see  where  the  administering  of 
such  an  oath  is  of  value,  {particularly  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  he  can 
leave  the  country  any  time  he  sees  fit. 

Q.  Would  there  not  be  an  advantage,  in  your  opinion,  in  this  respect,  that  in 
two  or  more  instances  in  the  last  5  or  6  years  foreign  Gk>vernments  have  sought 
indemnity  from  the  United  States  for  some  of  their  subjects  who  have  lost  their 
lives  in  riots— one  instance  in  New  Orleans  and  another  in  Pennsylvania  a  year 
or  two  ago? — A.  It  might  be  advantageous  in  preventing  the  United  States  from 
being  liable  for  such  claims,  but  I  do  not  see  where  that  would  affect  the  interests 
of  the  working  people  of  this  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  Icnow  of  any  infractions  of  the  alien  contract 
labor  law  within  the  last  few  years? — A.  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  the  circum- 
stances, but  it  is  a  fact  that  during  the  Marlboro  strike  shoeworkers  were  im« 
ported  from  Nova  Scotia  to  some  extent. 
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Q.  Have  yon  any  jurisdiction  in  Nova  Scotia? — A.  We  have  no  union  in  Nova 
Scotia.  We  woula  form  an  organization  in  Nova  Scotia  had  we  any  opportunity. 
We  have  been  in  correspondence  with  some  shoeworkers  there,  ana  were  at  that 
time. 

Q.  Did  not  the  employers  of  Marlboro  have  a  pretty  wide  field  in  their  part  of 
New  England  from  which  to  bring  labor  to  fill  their  wants? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Independent  of  Nova  Scotians  and  Canadians,  they  had  sufficient  labor  there 
in  New  England? — A.  Yes.  I  admit  the  importation  of  such  employees  from  Nova 
Scotia  did  not  affect  the  result. 

Q.  (By  Mr. Kennedy.)  What  is  the  sentiment  of  organized  labor  of  Massachu- 
setts and  New  England  on  this  question  of  immigration?  Are  the  or^^anized 
workers  in  favor  of  the  further  restriction  of  immigration? — A.  It  is  mv  impres- 
sion that  whenever  that  question  was  submitted  to  the  rank  and  file  of  tne  organ- 
izations, they  voted  yes.    They  are  in  favor  of  it.    Our  organization  so  voted. 

Q.  Is  that  irrespective  of  whether  they  are  native  or  foreign  bom? — ^A.  I  should 
say  the  tendency  of  the  foreign  bom  is  to  vote  against  restriction  rather  more 
than  native  bom,  although  some  of  the  most  pronounced  advocates  of  restriction 
are  foreign  bora.    They  know  a  good  thing  when  they  see  it. 

9.  (By  Mr.  Farquh.\r.)  Has  your  union  ever  voted  on  this  question? — A.  Our 
union  voted  on  this  question  in  1897. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  the  vote? — ^A.  The  result  was  they  voted  in  favor  of 
restriction,  and  our  delegate  to  the  federation  convention  favored  restriction 
against  his  own  conviction  because  of  that  vote. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  does  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  comi>are  in  mag- 
nitude and  value  with  the  other  large  industries  of  the  country,  such  as  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  and  iron  and  wool? — ^A.  I  could  not  say  as  to  the  ctnnpara- 
tive  value  of  the  product.  I  could  only  say  that  the  shoe  industry  gives  employ- 
ment to  about  213,000  people,  according  to  estimates — census.  That  is  a  large 
number  of  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Katchford.)  That  includes  all  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  shoes,  does  it? — A.  Yes,  without  including  kindred  trades.  There  are  a 
large  number  of  people  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  leather  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  other  finmngs  that  go  in  the  make-up  of  shoes. 

Q.  They  are  not  included  in  this  estimate? — A.  No;  that  is  the  number  of  actual 
employees  of  the  shoe  factories. 

Q.  In  this  agreement  I  see  that  for  a  period  of  3  years  the  National  Shoe  Work- 
ers' Union  has  agreed  that  no  strikes  shall  take  place  in  any  departments  of  this 
firm,  the  W.  L.  Douglass  Company,  for  any  cause,  pretext,  or  excuse,  and  that  dif- 
ferences arising  between  the  employer  and  employees  that  can  not  be  adjusted 
amicably  will  be  referred  to  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration.  I  want  to  ask  in 
this  connection  whether  an  agreement  which  positively  binds  the  tradesmen  to 
refrain  from  strikes  for  so  long  a  period  has  not  the  tendency  to  give  rise  to  cer- 
tain impositions  on  the  part  of  the  employers?  Has  that  been  your  experience? — 
A.  No;  our  experience  has  been  the  reverse,  so  far  as  it  has  been  our  experience 
with  this  employer.  Where  differences  have  arisen  he  has  shown  a  disposition  to 
concede  a  point  rather  than  go  to  the  State  board  of  arbitration  and  advertise 
it  that  there  was  any  dispute  being  arbitrated.  That  provides  a  court  of  the  last 
resort,  and  none  of  the  parties  want  to  resort  to  it  if  they  can  avoid  it. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  would  be  equally  true  in  the  case  of  all  other  employers? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Would  such  an  agreement  be  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  the  work- 
ers r* — A.  I  do  not  agree  that  it  would  tend  to  create  abuses  on  the  part  of  the 
employer,  which  is  my  interpretation  of  your  remark,  inasmuch  as  we  have  the 
same  recourse,  if  the  employer  undertakes  to  impose  a  condition  upon  us,  that  he 
has  if  we  undertake  to  impose  a  condition  upon  him,  and  our  position  is  in  sup- 
XK>rt  of  arbitration  as  there  outlined;  that  we  are  safe  in  arbitration  because  we 
can  not  continue  to  force  an  employer  to  pay  more  than  the  general  average  of 
wages — ^that  is,  what  he  would  berec^uired  to  pay  under  that  agreement;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  are  protected  agamst  any  imposition  of  less  than  the  average 
of  wages  by  that  agreement;  and  it  is  a  safe  proposition  for  us  to  stand  on. 

Q.  I  notice  that  uiere  is  not  any  wage  schedule  stipulated  in  this  agreement? — 
A.  No;  it  is  automatic;  it  is  open  at  au  times.  For  instance,  it  would  be  a  waste 
of  effort  to  go  ahead  and  establish  a  complete  bill  of  wages  now,  when  a  new 
machine  occasionally  comes  in,  as  has  come  in  since  that  agreement  was  made, 
that  revolutionizes  one  department;  then  that  bill  of  wages  is  gone,  and  you 
must  make  a  new  one.  Anything  like  that  may  arise  at  any  time.  So  long  as 
everybody  is  satisfied  and  wages  go  on  as  they  are,  nothing  is  said,  but  if  tney 
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come  to  a  dispute  they  arbitrate  it.    Uniformity  is  something  that  can  not  be 
established  in  onr  trade. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  use  of  the  union  label  is  an  incentive  for  your 
employers  to  treat  with  your  organization,  and  that  it  advertises  their  goods? — 
A.  Yes;  more  so  than  they  would  care  to  admit  to  employees. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Do  you  think  that  the  trade-union  advertisement  of 
fair  shops  is  a  better  plan  of  advertising  than  boycotts  on  unfair  shops? — ^A.  On 
general  principles,  yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  boycott,  and  its  operation  and  effects  on.  the 
organization,  etc.? — ^A.  I  believe  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  I  can  not  see  how  a 
man  can  appreciate  the  advantage  of  being  advertised  as  fair  unless  he  has  seen 
some  object  lesson  of  a  person  being  advertised  as  unfair,  and  that  might  be  true 
in  this  particular  case.  The  Marlboro  manufacturers  instituted  a  boycott  upon 
organized  labor,  and  organized  labor  retaliates.  Organized  labor  says,  ''If  yon 
do  not  want  anything  to'  do  with  us,  very  well,  we  do  not  want  anything  to  do 
with  you,"  and  the  result  is  that  their  business  has  been  seriously  curtailed,  and 
the  time  will  eventually  come  when  their  employees  will  organize  again,  and  the 
lessons  taueht  by  this  experience  will  be  remembered  then,  and  reeult  in  a  fair 
basis  of  understanding  between  the  parties. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  you  believe  that  threats  or  punishments  should 
accompany  the  boycott  when  it  is  resorted  to,  or  that  it  simply  should  be  an 
appeal  to  the  people  for  moral  assistance,  without  any  threat  or  punishment? — 
A.  Well,  I  would  answer  that  question  this  way:  When  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
let  a  man  alone,  I  would  let  him  alone,  and  I  would  let  alone  everybody  else  that 
had  anything  to  do  with  him.  There  is  no  limit  to  that  principle  as  I  see  it.  A 
man  who  encourages  my  enemy  is  my  enemy,  and  a  man  who  supports  my  enemy 
is  my  enemy.  "  He  who  is  not  with  us  is  against  us."  It  seems  to  me  it  holds 
good  there,  though  I  do  not  believe  in  threats. 

Q.  I  call  them  threats  because  they  have  been  commonly  advertised  as 
threats. — A.  A  workman,  in  my  judgment,  has  just  as  good  a  right  to  withhold 
his  patronage  as  a  business  man  has. 

Q.  But  you  believe  it  should  stop  there,  do  y6u?-*A.  Yes,  I  believe  it  should 
stop  there;  that  he  should  withhold  his  patronage  fi'om  those  who,  he  tiiought, 
were  working  against  his  interests. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  anything  along  the  line  of  remedial  legisla- 
tion or  any  suggestions  that  have  not  been  covered  by  the  questions  that  you  would 
like  to  present  in  your  own  way? — A.  I  have  made  some  notes  of  a  few  things  which 
I  will  refer  to  very  briefly.  I  believe  in  short-hour  legislation.  I  believe  it  is 
only  possible  upon  national  plans.  If  the  Constitution  does  not  permit  it  now  it 
should  be  amended  so  that  it  could  permit  it.  In  a  conversation  with  a  man  here 
in  Washington  last  February,  a  man  in  public  life,  he  stated  the  short-hour 
question  more  briefly  and  comprehensively  than  I  have  heard  it  stated  before  or 
since.  He  said:  "In  regard  to  the  question  of  short  hours,  my  position  is  this: 
That  all  this  improvement  in  machinery,  and  consequent  displacement  in  labor, 
together  with  the  centralization  of  industries  that  is  going  on,  brings  us  ulti- 
mately to  choose  between  three  things:  First,  we  may  shorten  hours  of  labor 
to  distribute  employment  equally;  second,  we  may  attach  property  to  support 
idle  labor;  third,  we  may  have  revolution."  It  seems  to  me  that  covers  the  whole 
ground  on  the  short-hour  question.  The  existence  of  so  many  unemployed  people 
or  people  only  partially  employed  at  starvation  wages,  unable  to  pay  their  biUs, 
is  a  serious  and  growing  question  in  this  country.  It  is  a  burning  public  ques- 
tion. If  not  now  the  leading  (juestion,  it  must  soon  be,  it  seems  to  me,  and  in 
connection  with  that  I  would  like  to  offer,  for  the  consideration  of  the  commis- 
sion, a  suggestion  that  was  advanced  by  one  other  party  and  myself,  and  by  nobody 
else  that  t  ever  knew  of,  at  a  time  when  the  State  of  Massachusetts  apx)ointed  an 
industrial  commission,  a  commission  on  the  unemployed.  They  came  to  the  city 
of  Lynn  and  gave  hearings,  and  it  was  an  undisputable  fact  that  in  spite  of  so 
many  people  bemg  out  of  employment — this  was  in  the  winter  of  1893  and  1894 — 
in  spite  of  the  condition  that  existed,  nobody  was  present  at  that  hearing — and  it 
was  well  advertised  and  held  in  the  city  hall — except  representatives  and  members 
of  the  working  class,  and  representatives  of  the  iKX)r  department  of  the  city.  The 
property-owning  class  were  not  there.  It  did  not  concern  them,  not  at  all,  and  we 
made  a  suggestion  to  that  commission,  which  was  one  of  the  things  they  could  not 
pick  holes  in,  that  the  property  laws  of  the  State  should  be  so  amended  that  no 
I)erson  should  be  disfranchised  oecause  of  having  received  public  aid,  being  unable 
to  secure  employment,  and  that  that  section  of  the  constitution  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  which  says  that  "  each  town  and  city  shall  support,  maintain,  and 
mploy  all  poor  and  indigent  persons "  should  be  oar  ried  out.     I  believe  that 
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legislation  on  that  line  to-day  in  all  the  States,  bringing  the  bnrden  of  poverty 
npon  property,  would  enlist  the  services  of  the  whole  people  in  trying  to  devise 
legislation  to  meet  conditions  that  are  rapidly  growing  worse. 

Another  matter  is  the  matter  of  convict  labor,  which  has  not  been  touched  npon 
here  to-day.  There  should  be  some  way  of  destroying  that  as  a  factor  to  the 
detriment  of  x)eople  who  are  fortunate  or  unfortunate  enough  to  be  outside  of  the 
penitentiary.  It  is  a  fact  that  law-abiding  shoemakers  may  starve  for  the  want 
of  work  while  convicts  are  manufacturing  shoes  under  better  conditions  as  to 
existence. 

ij.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  cost  of  convict-made 
shoes,  compared  with  the  cost  of  those  made  by  free  labor? — A.  Well,  I  can  not 
give  accurate  details,  but  it  is  generally  accepted  that  the  shoe  manufacturer 
making  shoes  in  the  penitentiary  can  sell  all  he  can  make  where  he  enters  a  field. 
The  other  fellow  must  step  out  until  he  gets  what  he  wapts.  Now  there  are  quite 
a  number  of  shoes  being  made  in  the  penitentiary  there,  and  in  the  Baltimore 
penitentiary,  in  Richmond,  in  Joliet,  and  in  the  penitentiary  in  Indiana,  and  also 
m  the  Rhode  Island  penitentiary.  Some  are  being  made  in  Massachusetts. 
There  has  been  agitation  there  on  behalf  of  having  prison-made  goods  branded 
prison-made,  but  that  legislation  would  hardly  seem  adequate.  It  seems  to  me 
that  while  it  would  be  a  difficult  question  to  devise  means  of  employment  for 
prisoners  to  prevent  deterioration  mentally  and  physically,  still  it  is  a  much 
greater  evil  and  offense,  it  seems  to  me,  if  convict  labor  is  permitted  to  be  used 
under  contract  for  40  cents  a  day  or  less,  to  manufacture  shoes  to  go  out  and 
comx>ete  against  the  product  of  free  labor.  There  ought  to  be  some  law  passed 
that  would  x)ermit  a  State  to  decide  that  such  goods  should  not  be  sold  m  that 
State,  if  not  a  law  prohibiting  the  interchange  of  such  goods  between  the  States. 

Q.  Has  not  each  State  got  that  right  now? — A.  I  do  not  so  understand  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  It  would  have  to  be  a  national  law  that  would  interfere 
with  the  interstate  commerce? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  my  impression. 

On  the  general  subject  of  trusts,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  they  can  be  pre- 
vented in  any  way.  if  we  have  anything  to  expect  from  the  general  agitation 
against  trusts — ^they  may  inflame  the  puDlic  mind;  political  campaigns  may  be 
won  and  lost  as  a  result  of  such  agitation — ^the  most  that  can  be  done,  as  I  see  it, 
is  to  regulate  some  of  the  special  privileges  that  combinations  enjoy;  but  how  one 
man  can  be  prevented  from  selling  his  property  to  another  is  more  than  I  can  see. 
The  natural  economic  development  of  the  country,  it  apx)ears,  is  on  those  lines — 
concentration.  We  practice  it  ourselves  in  our  labor  organizations,  and,  to  be  con- 
sistent, how  can  we  oppose  it  in  organizations  of  capital?  I  can  not  see  anything 
in  all  this  anti-monopoly  howl.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  apply  at  all,  except  in 
BO  far  as  railroads  may  discriminate  in  favor  of  certain  people.  Where  there  is 
uinust  discrimination  and  special  privileges  exist,  those  can  oe  removed. 

Q.  (  By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Then  it  is  not  in  the  trust  itself  that  you  see  the  evil, 
but  in  tne  laxity  of  the  laws,  which  give  them  t<x)  much  scox>e? — A.  It  gives  them 
special  privileges,  where  one  set  of  citizens  have  local  advantages  over  another. 
Patent  laws  might  well  be  looked  after  for  awhile. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Would  you  favor  a  law  that  would  nationalize  these 
combinations  that  engage  in  interstate  commerce,  and  regulate  and  inspect  their 
affairs  and  see  that  abuses  are  not  committed? — A.  Yes;  anything  of  that  char- 
acter I  would  be  inclined  to  favor.  I  believe  this  movement  goes  farther  than 
th&t;  not  only  that  this  process  can  not  be  stopped,  but  that  it  must  go  until  there 
is  only  one  combination.  I  do  not  care  to  put  any  tag  on  that  theory  so  as  to 
specialize  it  as  any  of  our  doctrines,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  is  the  inevitable 
result.    How  far  off  it  may  be  is  another  question. 

Q.  It  is  not  socialism? — A.  That  is  practically  what  it  will  come  to.  I  can  not 
see  any  other  outcome  in  the  ultimate.  If,  for  instance,  the  Standard  Oil  and  Su^ar 
trusts  and  the  different  railroad  combinations  should  combine  with  a  capitaliza- 
tion of  some  fifteen  or  twenty  billions  of  dollars,  with  the  interests  that  they  rep- 
resent in  all  their  ramifications  it  would  not  be  a  great  while  till  it  became  a 
question  between  the  people  as  a  whole  and  one  set  of  capitalists.  When  it  comes 
to  that  question,  it  will  not  be  many  years  before  it  wtJJ  be  settled. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  they  settle  it  by  government  ownership,  or  by 
the  government  controlling  it  absolutely? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  the  government  has 
made  a  conapicuous  success  of  controlhng  the  actions  of  men,  especially  men 
with  capital.  I  do  not  desire  to  offer  any  remarks  along  that  line,  with  a  view  to 
conveying  to  the  commission  any  impression  that  I  have  "wheels'*  or  any  fads, 
for  I  have  not ;  but  there  has  been  a  discussion  among  our  people  the  last  year  as 
to  how  fai*  the  time  was  away  when  a  shoe  trust  would  be  formed.  It  appears  to 
us  that  meetings  of  manufacturers  such  as  have  taken  place  recently  in  Philadel- 
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phia,  for  instance,  are  only  the  forenumers  of  the  time  when  they  mnst  form 
some  kind  of  a  strong  business  organization,  or  t^ey  ¥rLll  eat  each  other  np. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Is  that  competition  harmful  to  all  workingmen,  first 
ana  last  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchpord.)  Does  your  membership  generally  favor  strikes?— A. 
No;  they  do  not  favor  strikes.  They  deprecate  strikes;  but  when  the  employer 
does  an  injustice  they  get  mad,  and  even  if  they  know  defeat  is  certain  yet  they 
will  strike. 

Q.  Before  that  will  they  seek  to  adjust  the  trouble  by  more  moderate  means? — 
A.  Oh,  yes ;  almost  invariably. 

Q.  By  conciliation  and  arbitration? — ^A.  Yes;  I  have  never  known  an  instance 
in  our  organization  where  our  people  refused  to  arbitrate  a  question  of  wages. 

Q.  Are  you  of  the  opinion  that  conciliation  and  arbitration  and  other  methods 
of  adjusting  labor  troubles  are  more  advantageous  to  the  laboring  men  than  to 
resort  to  the  strike,  generally  sx)eaking? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Where  arbitration  is  not  compulsory,  which  do  you 
think  of  most  advantage,  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration,  in  settling  disputes,  or 
a  local  board  agreed  upon  bv  the  trade  and  the  employer? — A.  That  depends  alto- 
gether on  the  character  of  the  board.  Now  there  are  some  boards  of  arbitration 
established  in  different  places  that  bodies  of  workingmen  are  very  backward 
about  leaving  their  matters  to,  while  in  Massachusetts  I  think  we  have  about  the 
best  board  of  arbitration  there  is  in  the  country.  In  the  first  place  it  is  a  perma- 
nent institution,  it  is  paid  by  the  state.  In  some  other  states  they  unaertake 
to  establish  boards  of  arbitration,  and  do  not  pi*ovide  for  their  maintenance,  and 
a  board  so  constituted  can  not  be  as  judicial  a  board,  it  appears  to  me.  Still,  of 
course,  the  decisions  of  the  state  board  in  Massachusetts  are  not  always  to  our 
liking.  We  get  the  short  end  of  it  quite  frequently,  yet  on  the  whole  we  have 
a  good  deal  of  respect  for  that  institution,  ana  I  should  prefer  that,  in  a  general 
way  in  Massachusetts,  to  the  local  boards  that  have  not  had  the  experience  and 
do  not  understand  the  methods  of  arriving  at  a  right  conclusion.  The  methods 
employed  by  the  Massachusetts  board  are  excellent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  When  a  strike  occurs  does  that  board  intervene  and 
offer  its  assistance  to  the  employer  and  employees? — A.  Yes.  By  the  law  the 
mayor  of  the  city  or  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  selectmen  is  obliged  to 
notify  the  State  board  when  the  dispute  takes  place.  Then  they  come  in  and 
offer  their  services,  or,  if  both  parties  a^ee,  they  take  up  the  dispute,  and  a  hear- 
ing is  held  at  which  both  sides  take  their  places. 

Q.  Until  both  parties  agree  to  arbitrate  they  are  more  in  the  capacity  of  an 
advisory  or  conciliation  board? — A.  Conciliation;  yes.  Then  the  employees  and 
the  employer  each  nominate  a  representative,  subject  to  approval  of  the  board,  to 
serve  as  what  they  call  expert  assistants.  These  two  men  are  paid  by  the  State  to 
go  out  and  acquire  information  from  the  different  factories  which  are  mentioned 
as  competitors,  and  the  two  men  must  go  together,  and  they  must  Agree  to  the 
facts  as  they  find  them,  and  their  joint  report  to  the  board  is  evidence  upon 
which  it  bases  its  decision. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  the  sweating  system  resulted  from  the  competitive 
system? — A.  If  you  mean  by  sweating,  sweat  shops,  they  do  not  exist  in  our 
trade. 

Q.  I  mean  in  any  trade  where  it  does  exist? — ^A.  I  should  say  yes.  Competition 
necessitates  a  constant  cheapening  of  the  labor  cost  of  an  article.  If  tnat  can 
be  done  by  making  the  employee  furnish  his  own  shop,  fuel,  and  light,  it  must 
follow. 

Q.  Has  the  competitive  system,  in  your  opinion,  been  a  blessing  or  a  curpe  to 
the  workingmen? — A.  I  should  say  a  curse. 

Q.  Then  do  you  see  a  ray  of  hope  for  the  workingmen  in  the  dawn  of  a  system 
that  wiU  eliminate,  do  away  with  the  competitive  system? — A.  If  ever  the  time 
can  be  reached  when  one  man  will  not  be  obliged  to  go  out  and  compete  with 
another  man  for  employment,  certainly  that  will  be  a  benefit  to  all  mankind;  not 
only  to  the  workingman,  but  to  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  employing  class 
to-day,  who  must  themselves  degenerate  into  workingmen,  and  are  bemg  forced 
down  every  year.  For  instance,  a  few  days  ago — ^this  is  matter  that  came  to  my 
owi\  observation,  because  I  knew  one  of  tne  men — ^the  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany, or  rather  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company,  absorbed  the  plant  of  Buchanan 
&  Lyall  and  they  dropped  something  like  30  salesmen,  and  every  one  of  those 
30  salesmen,  so  I  am  inmrmed,  is  looKing  for  some  other  kind  of  emplojrment. 
He  does  not  care  to  tackle  selling  tobacco  again,  because  if  he  succeeds  in  build- 
ing up  a  little  trade,  that  concern  will  sell  out  to  the  trust  and  he  will  have  to 
begin  again.    It  is  a  pretty  blue  situation  to  him. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  September  Sg,  1899, 

TE8TIH0HY  OF  MR.  H.  W.  8HEEMAV, 

Oeneral  Secretary,  National  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers. 

The  commission  met  at  10.30  a.m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Mr.  H. 
W.  Sheiman  appeared,  and  after  being  dnly  sworn  testified  abont  organized  labor 
in  the  electric w  industry,  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Please  give  your  name  and  address? — A.  H.  W. 
Shei*man,  731  Powers  Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Q.  What  organization  do  you  represent? — ^A.  The  National  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers. 

(J.  What  official  position  do  you  hold? — A.  General  secretary. 

Q.  How  long  has  your  organization  been  a  national  body? — A.  Since  1891, 1 
should  say. 

Q.  Are  you  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  has  your  trade  been  organized? — A.  There  were  several  organiza- 
tions befoi'e  the  national  body  was  formed.  There  was  what  was  called  the 
United  Linemen;  they  were  through  Denver  and  the  West;  never  extended  into 
the'  East.  Our  national  body  is  the  first  body  of  any  importance  the  electrical 
trade  has  ever  had. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  commission  what  class  of  electrical  work  your  opera- 
tives take  in? — A.  We  take  in  all  branches  of  the  business,  such  as  linemen, 
inside  workmen,  dynamo  men. 

Q.  In  building  street  railroads  and  the  furnishing  of  electrical  appliances  in 
dwellings,  stores,  and  factories,  and  in  general  work — your  men  are  in  that  line? — 
A.  We  take  in  all  those. 

Q.  How  many  men  are  now  in  your  national  organization?— A.  We  have  in 
the  neighborhood  of  3,000. 

S.  How  many  local  unions  have  you? — A.  We  have  84. 
.  Are  they  princix)ally  in  the  Eastern  or  Northern  States,  or  where? — A.  We 
have  them  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco,  taking  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Kansas  City, 
Mo.;  St.  Louis  again — ^that  is, a  different  branch  of  the  business.  We  have  what 
are  called  the  linemen's  local  and  inside  workmen — New  Orleans,  La. ;  Pittsburg, 
Pa.;  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Springfield,  Mass.;  Toledo, Ohio;  Chicago,  HI.;  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.;  Greater  New  York;  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Kansas  City,  Mo.:  Atchison,  Kans.; 
New  York  Citv — another  local — Omaha,  Nebr.;  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Minneapolis, 
Minn.;  Louisville,  Ky.;  Washing^ton,  D.  C;  Baltimore,  Md.;  Fort  Worth,  Tex.; 
Ti''enton,N.  J.;  Duluth,  Minn. ;  Lima,  Ohio;  New  Castle,  Pa.;  Boston,  Mass.;  Sac- 
ramento, Cal.;  Hartford,  Conn.;  Cleveland, Ohio;  St.  Joseph, Mo. ;  Buffalo,  N.Y.; 
Utica,  N.  Y.;  Syracuse,  N.Y.;  Rochester.  N.Y.;  Lowell,  Mass.;  Sioux  City,  Iowa; 
Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  Chicago,  111.;  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Newark,  N.  J.;  Harrisburg,  Pa.; 
Richmond,  Ind. ;  Des  Momes,  Iowa;  Erie,  Fa. ;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y.;  San  Antonio,  Tex.;  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Youngstown,  Ohio;  Warren,  Pa.; 
Butte,  Mont.;  Houston,  Tex.;  Quincy,  111.;  Denver,  Colo.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Cripple 
Creek, Colo. ;  Qalveston,Tex. ;  Waco,Tex. ;  Spokane, Wash.;  Winona, Minn. ;  Grand 
Rapids, Mich.;  Tacoma,Wash.;  Seattle, Wash.;  Chicago,  El.;  Norfolk, Va.;  Scran- 
ton,  Pa.;  Binghamton,  N.  Y.;  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Q.  What  are  your  annual  dues? — ^A.  Well,  they  vary.  As  a  rule,  60  cents  a 
month,  but  in  some  of  the  larger  cities,  where  the  trade  rules  are  stricter,  they 
pay  as  high  as  $1.  The  per  capita  tax  of  the  national  brotherhood  is  20  cents  for 
each  member  of  the  brotherhood. 

Q.  Have  you  any  expense  fund  in  your  national  body,  in  case  of  strikes  or 
troubles?— A.  We  tax  the  local. 

Q.  (ByMr.  Ratchford.)  A  special  assessment? — A.  A  special  assessment.  Our 
constitution  is  that  way  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  any  benefit  funds  in  your  organization? — A. 
One  hundred  dollars  death  benefit. 

Q.  Any  sick  or  burial  benefit?— A.  In  the  national  we  pay  $100  burial  benefit, 
and  each  local  pays  its  own  sick  and  death  benefits.  As  a  rule  they  pay  $100  and 
$5  a  week  sick  benefit. 

Q.  (By  Mr..  Ratchford.)  That  is  paid  out  of  the  fund  that  accumulates  from 
the  regular  assessment? — ^A.  We  assess  each  local  on  the  death  of  a  member, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Your  assessments  are  on  the  character  of  an  insurance 
company?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  an  insurance  feature? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Both  local  and  national? — A.  Yes.  Of  course,  it  is  optional  ¥dth  the  local 
whether  thejr  will  have  an  insurance  feature,  but  with  the  national  we  have  that. 
We  have  i>aid  123  death  claims  in  2  years. 

Q.  Is  your  insurance  rather  high  on  account  of  the  hazardous  occupation? — ^A. 
Our  feature  has  nothing  to  do  with  that.  We  pay  them  $100,  no  matter  what 
branch  of  the  business  tney  are  in.  Of  course,  in  some  branches  of  the  electrical 
business  there  is  no  danger;  110  volts  will  not  hurt  a  man.  Then,  again,  we  have 
another  branch,  such  as  the  alternating  current;  2,000  direct  current  will  kill  a 
man;  but  we  never  take  that  into  consideration  at  all. 

Q.  Is  that  class  of  insurance  an  advanti^e  to  your  men  over  the  usual  indus- 
trial insurance? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  strike  fund,  then,  at  all,  so  far? — ^A.  We  have  no  special 
fund  for  that. 

Have  you  any  trouble  with  strikes?— A.  We  have  had  12  strikes  in  18  months. 
What  are  these  strikes  about — wages? — ^A.  Wages  and  hours  and  recognition. 
What  have  been  the  results? — ^A.  We  have  won  11  and  compromised  1. 
(By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  had  more  strikes  in  the  last  ^ear  or  18  months 
than  during  any  previous  18  months? — ^A.  More  than  in  the  previous  0  years;  yes. 

Q.  It  is  broadly  stated  there  have  been  more  strikes  in  the  last  vear  than  were 
ever  known  in  the  same  length  of  time.  Do  you  believe  that  to  be  true  in  other 
industries  besides  your  own,  or  have  you  observed? — A.  I  know  it  to  be  true  of 
others. 

Q.  Even  in  these  prosperous  times  there  have  been  more  strikes  than  ever 
before?— A.  I  believe  prosperity  brought  on  the  strikes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Were  your  recent  strikes  to  advance  waffes  or  resist 
reduction  of  wages? — A.  To  advance  wages  and  shorten  hours.  Tnese  strikes 
have  been  local,  from  city  to  city. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.^  Have  you,  since  1898  until  the  present  prosperous 
times,  lowered  your  wages  m  any  of  these  cities  to  meet  the  hard  times? — ^A.  There 
has  been  no  redaction  of  wages,  but  there  has  been  a  scarcity  of  work;  there  have 
been  places  where  they  worud  shift  about,  lay  a  man  oft  for  one  week  and  let  him 
work  the  next,  but  the  wages  have  remained  about  the  same. 

Q.  Have  you  been  able  to  carry  your  wage  scale  clear  through  since  1891? — ^A. 
In  a  great  many  States. 

Q.  Your  attempts  were,  where  the  strikes  occurred,  to  get  an  advance  above 
the  minimum  wages  in  1891? — ^A.  And  shortening  of  hours,  for  the  8-hour  day. 

Q.  Which  has  caused  the  most  trouble,  the  shortening  of  hours  or  the  raising 
of  wages? — ^A.  Both  about  the  same. 

Q.  Your  organization  has  not  adopted  the  8-hour  day? — A..  Not  nationally. 

Q.  You  have  depended  on  the  locals  to  shorten  the  day? — A.  There  is  an  d-hour 
day. 

Q.  In  how  many  cities  have  you  an  8-hour  day?— A.  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  Buf- 
falo, Washington,  New  York,  Chicago,  Omaha,  Houston,  Tex. 

Q.  Then  the  others  are  9  hours? — A.  Nine  and  10. 

Q.  What  are  about  the  average  daily  earnings  of  men  in  your  trade? — ^A.  I 
hardly  know  how  to  strike  an  average;  it  fluctuates  so  between  cities.  In  New 
York  the  workman  wiU  get  $8.50  a  day,  and  he  will  go  from  New  York  to  Albany 
and  find  men  working  for  $2  a  day;  but  Albany  is  not  an  organized  city;  $2.25  will 
strike  that  about  right. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Linemen  or  all  branches? — A.  Linemen  do  not  get  as 
much  as  inside  workmen  as  a  rule. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  not  the  local  conditions— expenses  of  living — ^the 
main  reason  for  the  difference  in  wages  in  your  locals? — A.  I  could  not  say  that 
would  be  the  reason. 

Q.  Or  is  it  the  lack  of  organization?— A.  The  lack  of  aggressiveness.  Some 
locals  are  more  aggressive.  Some  locals  have  gone  out  and  won  2  strikes  in  3 
months.  That  happened  in  Newark,  N.  J.  Other  cities  get  in  a  rut  and  seem  to 
be  contented  with  what  they  have. 

Q.  Are  there  many  idle  men  in  your  line  of  business? — ^A.  No.  Not  any,  unless 
they  want  to  be  idle. 

Q.  Are  you  really  short  of  good  workmen?— A.  GkKxl  workmen,  good  linemen, 
can  get  employment  readily  in  any  city. 

Q.  At  good  wages?— A.  The  wages,  1  stated,  average  about  $2.25. 

Q.  Most  of  the  men  belonging  to  your  union  are  men  who  have  practically 
learned  the  business? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  are  no  schools  for  your  line  of  business? — A.  It  is  practical  experi- 
ence. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  teaching  or  giving  the  men  instruction  in  your  work, 
in  your  locals? — ^A.  In  a  body  of  men  there  are  alwavs  some  men  that  are  brighter 
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fhan  others,  and  where  we  come  across  a  man  with  a  broad  experience  from  a 
good  many  years  at  work,  he  is  chosen  as  the  teacher.  We  have  a  blackboard,  as 
a  rule,  and  draw  a  certain  plan-— that  is  one  of  the  main  objects  of  our  organiza- 
tion, to  educate. 

<^.  Have  yon  any  apprenticeship  in  the  trade?— A.  Locally,  they  have  made 
their  own  rnles. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  what  the  term  nsnally  is?— A.  Three  years  is  the  time. 

Q.  Are  yon  i)aid  osnaJly  on  time  work?— A.  We  have  no  piecework.  We  have 
piecework  in  some  shops — winding  armatures. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Ck)uld  you  state  the  approximate  number  of  trades- 
men, organized  and  unorganized,  in  the  United  States,  in  the  electrical  business? — 
A.  We  nave  not  quite  2  per  cent  of  them  organized. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  is  the  total  number?— A.  I  could  not  say  how 
many  electrical  workmen. 


Q.  How  many  have  you  orgpanized?— A.  About  8,000. 


And  you  have  not  over  2  per  cent? — ^A.  1  do  not  think  we  have.  We  have 
oniy  been  in  existence  since  189i,  you  Imow. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  In  this  business,  about  how  many  davs  in  the  year 
will  you  average,  taking  all  the  seasons? — ^A.  That  depends  altogether  on  circum- 
stances. I  have  worked  for  one  corporation  for  18  years,  and  there  liave  been 
lots  of  weeks  that  I  put  in  S^  days  overtime;  but  as  a  rule  they  employed  steady, 
and  they  give  time  and  a  half  for  extra  time,  double  time  for  legal  holidays  and 
Sundays.  But,  worlring  for  a  corporation  such  as  an  electric-light  comi)any,  the 
wages  differ;  they  pay  about  a  time  and  a  (marter,  because  they  have  so  much 
more  extra  time  than  a  local  contractor  would  have — ^wires  in  trouble  and  a  pole 
down  on  titie  streets. 

Q.  Have  you  any  regulations  as  to  Sunday  work?— A.  Double  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  the  unorganized  men  get  these  rates?— A.  They  get 
about  the  same;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Does  your  orffanization  embrace  also  the  telephone  busi- 
ness?- A.  Telephone  linemen,  telegraph,  electric  light,  or  telephone. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  say  you  get  $8.50  a  day  in  New  York  City.  Do 
you  know  how  many  of  the  electrical  workers  in  New  York  City  are  organized?^ 
A.  They  have  an  independent  electrical-workers'  organization  on  Manhattan 
Island.  *  They  do  not  belong  to  the  national  brotherhood.  They  have  a  member- 
ship, they  claim,  of  1,500  on  the  island.  Then,  we  have  a  local  there,  and  we 
have  now  taken  steps  to  amalgamate  the  two.  They  are  coming  with  us  next 
month,  I  guess. 

Q.  Are  there  still  other  organizations? — ^A.  We  have  two  locals  on  Manhattan 
Island — ^linemen  and  inside  men.  The  largest  one  is  an  index)endent  local.  They 
seceded  from  us  several  years  ago. 

Q.  The  same  wajzes  and  the  same  hours? — ^A.  All  get  8  hours.  In  the  navy- 
yard  they  pay  $8.52,  in  Brookljm.  Of  course,  organized  labor— they  do  not  pay 
any  attention  to  that  in  the  navy-yard.  They  do  not  care  whether  a  man  belongs 
to  it  or  not. 

O.  In  the  cities  where  you  are  or^^anized  do  you  control  the  business  pretty 
well,  or  do  you  have  any  trouble  with  men  offering  to  work  below  your  scales 
and  getting  your  situations? — ^A.  Yes;  we  have  had.  We  do  not  have  it  now, 
because  they  can  not  get  men  enough.  The  demand  is  so  great  they  do  not  pay 
any  attention  to  it;  but  the  last  8  or  4  years  we  have  been  bothered  when  times 
were  slack.  Young  men  starting  out  to  learn  the  business  would  work  for  almost 
nothing. 

ij.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Your  trade  is  really  a  developing  trade  ?  A.  Yes,  I 
consider  it  in  its  infancy  now. 

Q.  Do  you  have  many  working  with  you  that  have  been  through  the  scientific 
schools  of  the  country?  A.  Very  few.  We  have  a  good  many  men  that  are 
now  taking  that  course. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  the  main  electrical  schools  are  in  the  country,  where 
they  are  established,  where  practical  electricity  is  taught?  A.  There  is  one  in 
Scran  ton,  Pa.,  and  I  think  there  is*one  in  Wilkesbarre.  These  are  the  only  two 
that  I  know  of,  I  am  corresponding  with  the  instructors. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Are  these  schools  particularly  electrical  schools  or  in 
connection  with  other  branches  ?  A.  They  teach  mining,  engineering,  electricity, 
or  any  branch  of  mechanical  trades. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  And  are  there  many  graduates  coming  into  your  trade 
from  the  institutes  of  technology  over  the  counlJy  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Men  who  learn  the  higher  branches  of  elecmcity  and  desire  to  know  the 
practical?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  best  of  the  men  in  your  organization  are  men  who  have  practically 
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come  up  with  the  ranks  of  labor  ?  A.  There  are  very  few  who  come  through 
these  schools,  but  the  knowledge  they  get  from  these  schools  will  not  do  them 
any  good  ?    This  is  a  mechanical  trade,  the  same  as  any  other. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  the  establishment  of  schools  looked  on  with  favor 
by  the  tradesmen?    A.  No. 

Q.  What  are  the  reasons?  A.  For  the  reason  that  they  are  encroachments. 
Several  days  ago  a  particular  friend  of  mine  had  one  of  these  boys  who  had 
taken  the  course,  and  he  wanted  to  know  if  I  cotild  give  him  a  position. 

Q.  They  fear  a  sui'plus  of  labor  by  reason  of  more  training  ?  A.  Yes.  And  we 
fear  them  in  case  of  trouble.  These  men  learn  the  technical  part  of  the  thing, 
and  when  we  have  a  strike  on  they  can  bridge  over  with  those  people  and  lick  us, 
you  see.  % 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.^  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  your  trade  is  of  such  a  char- 
acter that  in  case  of  a  strike  they  can  not  put  on  what  is  called  green  men  to  take 
the  place  of  the  strikers? — ^A.  You  could  not  put  on  a  green  man  but,  for  instance, 
if  I  was  in  the  business  and  a  practical  electrician,  I  could  take  these  men  and  go 
on  a  building  and  go  ahead  with  the  work  enough  to  defeat  the  men  sometimes. 
A  couple  of  good  men,  with  some  of  these  to  be  used  as  heli>ers,  with  what 
education  they  have  had,  might  do  us  harm. 

Q.  Are  there  any  motormen  in  your  unions,  or  have  they  unions  of  their  own? — 
A.  They  belong  to  the  street-car  amal^mated  societies. 

Q.  You  never  had  any  connection  with  the  engineers  of  buildings,  where  they 
run  dynamos? — A.  We  have  no  connection  with  any  organization  outside  of  the 
electrical. 

Q.  Engineers  who  run  dynamos  do  not  belong  to  your  union? — ^A.  No;  they 
belong  to  the  engineers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Do  you  not  mean  they  belong  to  the  machinists'  organ- 
ization of  America? — ^A.  They  belong  to  the  engineers;  the  machinists'  is  an 
entirelv  different  organization  again. 

Q.  (by  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  In  case  of  the  strikes  you  have  had,  have  your  means 
of  settlement  been  local,  or  have  you  caUed  in  State  arbitration  to  help  you? — ^A. 
We  have  not  had  te  call  on  State  arbitration  at  all.  .It  is  settled  between  the  con- 
tractors and  the  men.  We  have  been  very  fortunate  in  our  strikes,  for  the  reason 
that  there  has  been  lots  of  work.  We  had  one  here  in  Washinfi^n  that  lasted 
only  a  couple  of  weeks.  In  the  strike  we  have  on  at  Cleveland,  they  called  on  the 
State  board,  but  the  president  of  the  company  refused  to  arbitrate. 

Q.  What  connection  did  yonr  organization  have  in  the  Cleveland  strike? — ^A. 
We  have  175  men  out  there  now.  The  Traction  Company  wanted  some  of  our 
men  to  fix  the  trolleys  that  were  cut  down  during  the  street-car  strike,  and  they 
refused. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  There  are  out  of  employment  there  about  150  men? — 
A.  Not  so  many  now.  We  have  sent  them  to  other  places.  I  do  not  think  there 
are  over  40  now.  Those  that  wanted  to  leave  the  city  we  got  work  for.  We  could 
get  work  elsewhere  for  the  40,  but  they  were  married  and  settled  and  wanted  to 
stay  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Why  did  they  refuse,  because  of  sympathy  with  the 
street-car  men? — ^A.  Yes.  They  are  now  striking  for  recognition  of  the  brother- 
hood by  the  telephone  company. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar)  What  has  been  the  usual  expression  of  opinion  in  your 
union  in  respect  to  arbitration? — ^A.  We  think  it  i^ould  be  compuisory.  If  com- 
pulsory arbitration  was  in  effect  in  Cleveland,  our  men  would  all  go  back  to  work; 
but  the  company  positively  refuses  to  arbitrate.  That  is  the  bone  of  contention 
we  have  all  the  time;  they  will  not  arbitrate  a  matter. 

Q.  Would  not  that  involve  your  union  in  incorporation,  if  you  intended  to  have 
compulsory  arbitration?— A.  it  would  not  hurt  us  to  be  incorporated. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  your  locals  to  be  incorporated?— 
A.  I  do  not  see  why  it  would  not  if  the  compulsory  arbitration  law  was  in  force. 
It  would  not  do  any  good  now  because  we  can  not  force  a  man  to  arbitrate. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Is  compulsory  arbitration  practicable?— A.  I  should 
think  so,  on  this  ground:  If  a  man  running'a  manufactory  here  issues  a  notice 
of  a  10  or  20  per  cent  reduction,  I  would  be  fairminded  enough  to  take  his  20  per 
cent  reduction  if  he  could  prove  it  was  necessary;  but  they  will  not  prove  it. 

Q.  Reasoning  it  out  along  these  lines,  suppose  he  offered  a  20  per  cent  reduction, 
ana  the  case  was  referred  to  arbitration  which  was  compulsory ;  the  awai*d  went 
against  him,  and  he  closed  down  his  factory;  then  what?— A.  The  men  would  be 
out  of  work. 

Q.  If  the  men  would  be  out  of  work,  the  award  of  the  compulsory  arbitration 
board  would  to  that  extent  be  impracticable? — ^A.  Where  I  think  it  would  be 
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practicable  is  when  the  mannfactiiTer  says,  "  It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  me  to 
reduce  my  employees  20  per  cent,"  this  board  could  ^  to  work  and  find  ont  whether 
it  was  absolutely  necessary,  by  the  amount  of  business  he  had  done,  whether  he 
made  a  fair  percentage  on  the  investment.  That  is  what  I  mean  by  arbitration. 
We  had  a  case  once  where  a  man  reduced  10  per  cent,  and  to  prove  he  had  reduced 
his  employees  10  per  cent  through  necessity  he  allowed  a  committee  to  go  over  his 
books.  How  many  men  would  allow  you  to  do  that?  He  proved  to  us  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  reduce  wages. 

Q.  If  compulsory  arbitration  is  carried  out  in  detail,  Would  it  not  simply  mean 
in  the  end  that  the  employer  would  be  obliged  to  abide  by  a  rate  fixed  bv  the 
board  of  arbitration  appointed  by  the  State;  and  that  being  correct,  it  woula  fol- 
low that  the  employee  would  be  obliged  to  work  for  the  rate  of  wages  fixed  in  the 
same  manner? — A.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  take  the  word  arbitrate  to  mean 
that.  What  I  mean  by  compulsory  arbitration  is  to  make  a  man  prove  he  has  to 
reduce  wages. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  by  compulsory  arbitration  that  the  compulsion  shall  cease  with 
the  arbitrating  of  tlie  case,  or  that  it  shall  be  carried  along  to  the  enforcement  of 
the  award? — A.  A  great  strike  was  settled  by  arbitration  in  the  city  of  Rochester 
in  one  branch  of  business — ^not  ours.  The  arbitration  board  of  New  York  settled 
that  great  labor  strike  with  1,500  men  involved,  and  it  would  never  have  been 
settled  if  the  arbitration  board  had  not  come  there.  These  contractors  allowed 
the  board  to  meet  with  them  and  they  settled  it.  What  I  mean  is,  if  a  man  is 
arbitrary  and  refuses  to  arbitrate  the  matter,  he  should  be  made  to  arbitrate  it. 

Q.  And  after  it  is  arbitrated,  let  public  opinion  do  the  rest? — A.  If  the  board 
says  the  men  are  in  the  wrong,  the  men  should  stand  by  it;  if  the  employer  is  in 
the  wrong,  he  should  stand  by  it. 

O.  That  would  mean  the  enforcement  of  the  decree  of  arbitration. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  M.  Phillips)  That  would  compel  the  men  to  work?— A.  It  would  com- 
I)el  them  to  work  if  they  were  in  the  wrong. 

Q.  Is  there  any  law  now  in  existence  that  will  compel  a  man  to  work? — A.  No. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Farquhar)  In  other  words,  your  idea  of  compulsory  arbitration  is 
that  tne  parties  in  dispute  shall  be  under  statute  law  forced  to  submit  to  the  arbi- 
tration of  the  State  board?— A.  Yes,  there  would  be  no  use  of  an  arbitration  board 
if  they  did  not. 

Q.  As  to  the  enforcement  of  it,  you  readily  see,  as  soon  as  you  submitted  your- 
self as  a  union  to  compulsory  arbitration,  whatever  the  finding  of  the  board, 
whether  local  or  constituted  bythe  State,  you  would  have  to  live  under  that  scale 
of  wages,  and  it  would  become  a  contract,  and  the  men  working  for  this  employer 
would  be  working  on  a  different  scale  from  your  own  local  scale;  they  could  not 
make  a  raise  or  lower  it,  if  they  wanted  to. — ^A.  I  do  not  think  the  board  should 
have  anything  to  say  in  regard  to  the  rate  of  wages.  The  electrical  workers  on 
Manhattan  Island  want  $4  a  day  on  the  1st  of  January.  They  will  get  it  without 
any  trouble;  the  contractors  have  promised  it.  We  will  say  they  are  out  for  the 
%ii  and  a  certain  few  of  the  contractors  refuse  to  give  the  $4:  then  the  board  of  arbi- 
tration is  called  on  to  say  whether  the  business  would  afford  |4  a  day.  If  thoy  find 
their  businegis  will  not  afford  $4  a  day  and  the  men  should  work  for  $3.50 — a  man 
can  not  run  his  business  at  a  loss;  anyone,  men  and  contractors,  should  be  broad- 
minded  enough  to  allow  both  to  make  a  living  out  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips)  Suppose  the  men  should  refuse  to  work  for  this  rate 
fixed  by  arbitration,  would  ;^ou  have  a  law  so  enacted  as  to  compel  these  men  to 
work? — A.  We  abide  by  majority  rule,  always. 

[By  Mr.  Kennedy)  You  have  a  fixed  scale? — ^A.  In  certain  cities,  yes. 
^ou  would  want  all  the  men  in  that  city  to  live  up  to  that  scale?— A.  Yes. 
Would  it  not  be  dangerous  to  have  compulsory  arbitration,  such  as  you 
speak  of? — ^A  I  do  not  think  it  would  in  the  sense  I  mean  it. 

Q.  I  do  not  understand  how  you  can  speak  of  it  at  all, if  it  does  not  go  to  the 
matter  of  wages,  as  that  is  the  matter  that  brings  about  arbitration,  usually. 
Supx)Ose  you  have  a  contractor  who  will  let  you  look  over  his  books  and  convince 
you  and  the  board  that  he  can  not  pay  your  scale  of  wages  in  that  district,  would 
you  let  arbiti'ation  come  in  and  lower  wages  in  that  jurisdiction? — A.  No.  You 
gentlemen  must  understand  we  do  not  deal  with  one  contractor;  we  deal  with  the 
contractors'  association.  These  contractors  all  have  associations  all  over  the 
United  States,  and  if  a  board  of  arbitration  was  called  in,  it  would  not  be  for  one 
man  but  for  that  entire  board  of  contractors. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  But  still  you  have  many  contracts  with  firms  and  cor- 
porations that  have  nothing  to  do  with  associations  whatever? — A.  We  have  a 
few;  yes. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Yon  say  a  man  shonld  not  be  expected  to  mn  bis  busi- 
ness at  a  loss,  and  if  he  convinces  yon  that  his  business  is  being  run  at  a  loss  yon 
will  be  in  favor  of  a  reduction? — ^A.  I  should  think  so. 

Q,  But  what  if  your  scale  and  union  will-not  permit  you  to  do  that? — A.  I  have 
never  seen  a  case  yet,  from  personal  observation,  where  a  man  could  prove  he  was 
running  his  business  at  a  loss  but  the  men  took  the  reduction.    You  know  within  I 

the  last  8  or  4  years  men  were  reduced  all  over  the  country,  and  they  stood  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.KATCHFOTD.)  Is  it  not  possible  that  a  man  could  run  his  business 
at  a  loss  sometimes  by  bad  management,  or  something  for  which  the  men  were 
not  responsible? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  you  propose  the  workmen  should  recoup  him  for  that  loss?— A.  No. 

Q.(By  Mr.FARQUHAR.)  Where  does  your  arbitration  come  in?— A.  Just  as  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Evarts,  of  Cleveland,  who  positively  refused  to  show  the  common 
courte^  of  an  interview.  He  refused  to  allow  the  board  to  come  and  interview 
him.  i  claim  Mr.  Evarts  should  be  forced  to  give  his  side  of  that  strike  in  the 
city  of  Cleveland;  then  this  thing  might  have  been  ended  long  ago;  but  he  simply 
said, ''  I  have  nothing  to  arbitrate."  I  claim  men  of  his  stamp  that  act,  to  use  a 
slang  term,  *'bullheaded,"  should  be  compelled  to  give  their  side. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  You  are  in  favor  of  arbitration  up  to  the  point  of  enforc- 
ing the  decree  of  the  boai-d  and  letting  it  drop  there? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  any  boycotting  in  your  trade? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Is  there  any  black  list  used  against  your  men  by  companies?— A.  They  claim 
in  Cleveland  that  they  used  the  black  list,  but  I  had  an  interview  with  the  mana- 
ger and  president  of  the  company,  and  I  was  of  the  opinion^  when  I  went  out  of 
there,  that  they  had  never  used  the  black  list.  The  black  list  can  be  used  unknown 
to  the  organization  and  unknown  to  you.  In  some  States  they  have  a  law  against 
discharging  a  man  for  being  a  union  man,  but  they  can  discheurge  him. 

<^.  (Bv  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Would  not  a  black  list  be  harmless  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  your  trade? — A.  Harmless  now;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  vou  had  occasion  in  your  union,  at  any  time,  to 
test  the  employers'  liability  laws  of  the  States  in  respect  to  accidents  or  injuries? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  constructing 
telephone  or  tele^aph  lines? — ^A.  That  aex)ends  a  good  deal  on  circumstances— on 
the  number  of  wires,  size  of  poles,  cost  of  poles,  etc.  I  could  not  give  you  any 
estimate  at  all  on  that,  unless  the  number  of  wires  was  specified. 

Q.  How  many  great  interstate  telegraph  or  telephone  lines  are  there  in  the 
country?— A.  I  could  not  say.  There  are  only  two  telegraph  companies  that  I 
know  of — ^the  Western  Union  and  the  Postal.  It  is  hard  to  answer  that  question 
now  with  reference  to  telephone  lines,  because  there  are  several  companies  spring- 
ing up  all  over  the  United  States  in  opposition  to  the  Bell.  One  is  going  through 
Ohio  and  one  through  Cleveland. 

Q.  The  Bell  is  the  ^eat  interstate  telephone,  and  the  Western  Union  and  Pos- 
tal are  the  two  great  interstate  telegraph  lines? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  taxation  by  the  States  of  these  lines? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  a  knowledge  of  the  schedule  of  rates  charged  by  the  telephone  and 
telegraph  companies  for  sending  messages? — A.  With  telegraph  companies,  as  a 
rule,  it  is  25  cents  for  10  words  throughout  Chicago,  New  York,  and  tncse  places. 

O.  That  is  in  limited  districts? — A.  Yes. 

O.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  cost  in  this  country  of  sending  telephone 
and  telegraph  messages,  compared  with  England  or  on  the  Continent? — A.  Only 
what  I  have  read.    It  is  cheaper  there  than  it  is  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Wnatis  your  opinion  with  regard  to  the  United  States 
controlling  the  telegraph  and  telephone  lines? — A.  I  would  favor  it. 

Q.  You  would  be  then  favorable  to  making  them  a  part  of  the  postal  system  of 
the  country? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  think  the  public  would  be  better  served  if  they  were  under  Government 
control  than  under  individual  control? — A.  Yes. 

C^.  Has  your  union  or  any  of  its  locals  ever  taken  up  the  question  of  the  regu- 
lation of  immigration  in  regard  to  restriction? — A.  It  has  been  discussed,  but  we 
have  never  taken  any  definite  stand. 

Q.  What  seems  to  be  the  general  view  on  that  question? — ^A.  The  majority  that 
I  come  in  contact  with  favor  it — ^restriction. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  with  alien  labor  in  your  trade  at  all? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  much  of  a  foreign  element  in  the  trade?— A.  The  greatest  majority 
are  American  born,  up  arouna  your  home  and  mine.  We  have  to  contend  with 
the  men  across  the  water  to  some  extent,  but  not  enough  to  do  ns  any  damage. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Please  refer  again  to  the  question  of  incorporating 
labor  organizations.  In  your  opinion,  would  it  be  an  advantage  to  have  them 
incorporated? — A.  Not  unless  there  was  compulsory  arbitration.  There  would 
be  no  profit  to  the  labor  organizations,  because  it  would  be  placing  them  in  a 
position  to  be  sued. 

<j.  But  with  compulsory  arbitration  you  would  be  favorable  to  incorporating 
labor  organizations,  as  a  rule? — ^A.  I  should  think  so. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  think  that  if  the  arbitration  would  be  against  the  employees, 
it  would  interfere  with  their  individual  liberty  by  comi>elling  them  to  work  at  a 
scale  that  might  be  fixed  by  the  arbitration  boara? — A.  If  I  had  to  answer  that 
question  personally  I  might  answer  it  altogether  differently  from  the  way  I  would 
answer  it  officially.  Taking  it  from  a  pei*sonal  standpoint,  if  I  was  working  for 
an  employer  and  he  provea  to  me  that  it  was  absolutely  necessarv,  in  order  for 
him  to  make  a  fair  percentage  on  the  money  invested  by  him,  that  my  wages 
should  be  reduced  until  times  became  better,  I  would  accept  it.  But  whether  the 
rank  and  file  in  labor  organizations  would  do  the  same  thin^,  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Did  not  they  accept  reductions  during  the  hard 
times? — A.  Yes;  moulders,  machinists,  engineers,  and  all  took  reductions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.^  But  no  law  compelled  them  to  work  at  that  reduced 
wage?    A  man  could  qmt  if  he  desired? — A.  Only  the  law  of  nature. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Were  not  nearly  all  strikes  that  we  have  had  within 
the  last  few  years,  on  the  part  of  organized  workmen,  strikes  to  recover  the  loss 
in  wages? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  had  occurred  previous  to  the  hard  times? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  other  words,  are  not  the  present  strikes  a  leveling  up  by  the  workmen  to 
the  minimum  wage  that  they  had  before  the  wages  went  down? — A.  Yes. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  consider  strikes  at  this  x)eriod  a  sign  of  pros- 
perity?— ^A.  I  do.    I  think  that  the  prosperity  has  something  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  men  see  the  employers  are  able  to  "pay  better  wages? — ^A. 
When  manufacturers  vdll  offer  to  pay  transportation  for  entire  families,  and  pay 
freight  on  furniture,  to  get  men  to  go  to  a  certain  place  to  work,  they  are  pros- 
perous.   That  is  the  way  it  is  in  New  York  with  the  (General  Electric  Company. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Your  statement  is  that  the  strikes  that  have  taken 
place  nave  all  been  for  advanced  wages,  and  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor? — ^A. 
Yes. 

(^.  And  you  take  that  as  an  indication  of  better  times.  If  an  equal  number  of 
strikes,  or  any  number  of  strikes  occurred  to  resist  reductions  or  attempts  to 
lengthen  the  hours  of  labor,  that  might  be  taken  as  the  opposite  of  good  times? — 
A.  Yes.  Well,  the  strike  question  can  be  put  down  into  a  nutshell.  If  500  men 
walk  out  of  this  building  on  a  strike  and  tne  manufacturers  can  get  500  men  to 
replace  them,  they  will  bSat  them.  If  they  can  not  get  500  men  to  replace  the  500, 
they  have  a  battle. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  And  it  requires  good  and  busy  times  for  "workingmen 
to  come  out  of  employment  on  a  strike? — ^A.  I  should  think  so. 

Q.  They  do  not  usuallv  go  on  a  strike  in  modem  times  until  they  are  i>artially 
assured  of  success? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  that  the  strike  is  native  to  the  workman  or  anybody  in  any 
industry;  that  it  is  a  last  resort? — A.  It  is  the  last  resort.  In  my  brotherhood,  a 
local  can  not  go  on  a  strike  without  the  sanction  of  the  executive  board  of  the 
brotherhood.  That  has  to  go  through  a  certain  routine,  and  we  have  to  know 
before  they  go  out  that  they  have  a  good  show  to  win  the  strike,  or  we  will  not 
aUow  them  to  go  out,  and  we  look  the  ground  over  pretty  carefully  and  if  we  find 
that  there  is  a  chance  to  beat  them  witn  nonunion  men,  we  do  not  go  on  with  the 
battle. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Are  there  not  strikes  inaugurated  frequently  where  it  is 
almost  certain  they  will  fail? — A.  We  do  not  advocate  any  strike  unless  we  have  a 
fair  chance  of  winning.  Of  course,  we  can  lose  as  well  as  another  man.  We 
study  the  question  up  and  we  try  to  conduct  the  strike  so  that  we  get  the  sympathy 
of  the  business  men  and  of  the  community. 

Q.  A  witness  testified  before  this  commission  that  there  had  been  strikes  in  the 
industry  in  which  he  was  engaged,  wherein  they  thought  in  the  end  they  might 
lose,  but  expected  to  create  public  sentiment  that  would  ne  beneficial  fn  the  future 
even  if  they  should  lose,  where  they  considered  they  had  been  unjustly  treated  or 
wages  had  been  entirely  too  low.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  strikes  of  that  kind 
in  your  organization? — A.  In  this  sense;  outside  of  our  organization,  take  the 
street  car  men's  strike:  I  think  if  they  go  on  a  strike,  even  if  they  lose  the  strike, 
they  have  ak;complished  something,  because  these  strikes  will  keep  winding  around 
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S.  On  what  principle,  what  foundation  do  yon  frame  the  scale,  simply  the 
e  of  the  year  before  with  amendments,  or  are  there  any  processes  in  tne  aten- 
eral  market  that  control  yonr  wages  at  the  time  yon  make  this  scale? — ^A.  Yes. 
Now,  the  sheet  scale  is  to  be  advanced  conditiontdly  npon  the  advance  of  sheet 
iron.  The  tin  scale  also,  and  in  most  branches  of  the  steel  trade  the  same  thing 
prevails. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  we  understand  that  the  sliding  scale  implies  that 
the  wages  of  your  tradesmen  shall  be  fixed  at  annual  conventions  based  upon  the 
existing  conditions  of  the  market  at  that  time,  or  do  we  understand  that  between 
conventions  your  wages  shall  advance  and  decline  in  accordance  with  the  advance 
and  decline  m  prices? — ^A.  Both.  When  we  formulate  our  scale  during  the  con- 
vention period,  we  study  the  markets  as  carefully  as  we  can,  and  we  are  able  to 
do  that  rather  well  because  during  the  year  we  nave  accesa  to  the  books  of  tfae 
manufacturers  whenever  we  desire. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  were  the  conditions  of  the  industry  throughout  the 
country  last  April  equal  to  the  conditions  at  the  time  your  new  scale  went  into 
effect?— A.  No. 

Q.  They  were  inferior,  were  they? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  if  the  action  taken  in  April  had  been  in  July,  your 
membership  would  have  acted  the  same? — A.  The  result  would  be  the  same  for 
this  reason:  Now,  our  subordinate  lodges  hold  their  meetings  in  April  and  send 
suggestions  for  the  profip'amme.  Th^  manufacturers  notify  us  when  their  con- 
ference committee  will  oe  ready  to  meet  ours.  Two  or  three  days  prior  to  meet^ 
ing  the  manufacturers  we  call  together  the  members  of  what  is  termed  the 
wage  committee.  That  wage  committee  goes  over  this  programme ,  examining  all 
the  suggestions  and  altering  it  at  its  will.  So  that  you  see  while  we  might  not  be 
acquainted  in  April  with  the  conditions  which  would  prevail  in  May,  yet  when  we 
hold  the  wage-committee  meeting,  the  conditions  are  there  to  inform  and  instruct 
us.  This  happens  2  or  3  days  prior  to  the  holding  of  the  conventipn.  Then,  the 
convention  itself  sits  in  judgment  upon  it,  scrutinizing  carefully  the  amend- 
ments made  by  the  wage  committee;  and  further  amendments  are  made  by  the 
convention.  Then,  the  convention  appoints  a  conference  committee  which  meets 
the  manufacturers,  and  that  conference  committee  has  usually  what  we  term 
descretionary  power^  plenary  power  would  be  a  better  term.  They  have  full 
power  to  alter  the  scale  that  came  originally  from  the  subordinate  lodges, 
through  the  wage  committee  and  through  the  convention. 

Q.  Since  your  present  scale  has  gone  into  effect,  certain  products  of  iron  and 
steel  have  advanced  in  price  materially,  what  advantage  or  part  of  that  increase 
in  jprice  do  the  workers  receive? — A.  Nothing,  as  yet. 

Q.  Then,  the  sliding  scale,  to  that  extent,  is  not  operative,  is  it?— A.  It  has 
been  rendered  inoperative  only  for  the  present,  and  for  a  very  simple  reason.  I 
examined  the  daily  sheets  of  the  American  Tin  Plate  Comx>any  in  Chicago  last 
week,  and  those  sales  show  that  our  people  are  not  entitled  to  an  advance  for 
August  and  September,  or  for  September  and  October.  It  is  a  60-day  examina- 
tion for  the  tin -mill  men,  the  sheet-mill  men,  the  finishers  and  the  boiler  men: 
that  is,  the  iron  and  steel  workers.  Now,  the  orders  that  were  delivered  were 
taken  six  months,  nine  months,  and  in  some  cases  a  year  ago;  so  that  the  orders 
which  are  being  booked  at  the  rates  prevailing  to-day,  are  not  orders  which  we 
examined  with  reference  to  determining  whether  our  men  get  an  advance  or  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  That  is,  you  take  in  view  the  low-price  contract? — A. 
Yes.  Now  you  see  the  statements  which  I  examined  were  for  June  and  July. 
At  the  end  of  the  next  OO-day  period  I  will  examine  the  accounts  for  August  and 
September. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Then,  if  there  should  be  a  decline  in  the  market  of  steel 
and  iron,  you  still  would  get  an  increase  of  wages  for  this  prosperity  back  of  it? — 
A.  That  is  it  exactly.  Wnile  it  may  be  slow  in  coming,  it  will  last  the  longer. 
While  it  does  not  come  immediately  with  the  advent  of  the  prosperous  era,  yet  it 
may  overlap  the  decline — run  into  it. 

Q.  You  believe  it  is  a  good  thing  when  it  comes? — A.  Why,  certainly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Do  you  think  that  the  sliding  scale,  especially  in  your 
trad^,  is  the  best  regulation  that  can  be  made  between  the  employer  and  the 
employee? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  The  advantages  that  accrue  from  this  way  of  framing  your  scale  would 
yonr  reasons  be  that  it  makes  labor  more  stable  in  its  hours  and  days  of  employ- 
ment, and  gives  certain  wages,  and  a  perfect  foundation  for  the  manufacturer  to 
know  for  what  he  can  place  his  goods  on  the  market  ? — A.  Yes;  those  are  the  rea- 
sons that  I  would  give, 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  R atchford.  )  It  curtails  the  namber  of  strikes  ? — ^A.  Yes.  The  scale 
when  signed  is  the  scale  for  the  year,  of  course;  and  the  sliding  scale  we  have 
always  found  to  be  the  very  best  thing  we  could  adopt.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  we  have  more  trouble  with  our  day  men  than  we  have  ¥rLth  our  tonnage  and 
piece  workers.  It  is  helpful  to  the  manufacturers.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  the 
manufacturers  would  like  to  have  all  of  the  da^  workers  on  the  tonnage  basis. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Now,  in  cases  of  dispute,  not  altogether  strikes  but 
any  disputes,  what  is  your  mode  of  settlement?  Is  it  a  local  committee  dealing 
with  the  manufacturer  direct,  or  is  it  an  officer  of  your  union? — A.  That  depends 
upon  how  far  it  goes.  We  will  say  that  a  man  has  been  abused  by  the  manage- 
ment, or  he  is  not  receiving  sufficient  money  for  the  work  that  he  has  done,  or  ne 
is  comx)elled  to  work  material  not  bar^ined  for  in  our  agreement.  He  will  go 
to  the  manager,  make  a  statement  of  his  case  and  seek  redress.  If  he  should  fail 
to  obtain  it,  he  will  go  to  what  we  term  the  mill  committee,  a  committee  com- 
posed of  from  three  to  nine  men  so  arranged  that  they  can  cover  every  turn,  watch 
every  turn.  This  mill  committee  will  listen  to  him  carefully,  and  if  it  thinks  he 
is  justified  in  making  .the  demand,  will  go  to  the  manager  and  ask  why  he  has  not 
complied  with  the  request.  If  the  manager  should  prove  obdurate,  then  the  mill 
committee,  if  it  is  satisfied  that  the  man's  cause  is  iust,  will  call  a  special  meeting 
of  the  lodge.  The  lodge  will  listen  to  the  complaint  of  the  man  who  has  the 
grievance,  receive  the  report  of  the  mill  committee  and  then  vote.  If  it  votes  to 
sustain  the  mill  committee  in  case  it  reports  favorably  to  the  man's  case,  then  the 
vice-president  of  the  district  is  called  in  and  after  examining  it,  he  calls  what  we 
term  the  district  board,  or  all  the  deputies  of  the  district,  ana  they  decide  whether 
there  shall  be  a  strike  or  not.  But  the  manager  or  any  member  of  the  firm  has 
the  ri^ht  to  call  in  the  national  president;  and  while  all  these  preliminary  things 
are  being  attended' to,  it  is  understood  that  our  men  always  work  x)ending  a  set- 
tlement, even  the  man  or  men  with  the  grievance. 

Q.  Have  you  been  able  to  settle  these  strikes  or  disputes  usually  without  call- 
ing in  the  services  of  the  State  boards  of  arbitration  and  conciliation? — A.  We 
never  call  them  in. 

<J.  Do  you  regard  it  as  a  better  plan  in  your  trade  to  have  your  own  local  com- 
mittees and  jurisdiction  of  these  affairs  instead  of  calling  in  the  State  board? — A. 
Well,  that  would  dex>end  upon  the  location  of  the  trouble.  It  would  be  better,  I 
think,  in  some  States  if  we  had  boards  of  arbitration.  In  others  it  would  not  do 
so  well.  There  is  one  State  I  have  in  mind  where  the  business  men  generally  side 
with  the  working  man  who  has  a  grievance,  no  matter  whether  it  is  just  or  not. 
A  case  I  had  not  long  ago  was  of  that  character.  I  had,  to  use  an  or^nary  term, 
lick  our  own  men  into  shape,  then  get  after  their  sympathizerH — the  business 
men — and  then  bring  the  marftif acturers  into  line  before  the  thing  was  settled.  A 
board  of  arbitration  would  have  been  injurious  rather  than  helpful. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  opinion  on  these  State  boards  of  arbitration,  whether 
they  are  beneficial  or  not  to  the  State  and  the  general  business  in  settling  these 
things? — A.  Well,  we  have  never  had  occasion  to  use  them,  and  I  know  very  little 
about  their  operations  or  their  results. 

Q.  What  difference  would  it  make  to  you  in  case  of  strikes  and  labor  disputes, 
if  your  or^nization  was  incorporated?  What  are  your  views  on  the  pohcy  of 
inoorporatmg  a  trade-union  any  way? — A.  I  hope  the  time  will  come  when  the 
amalgamated  association  will  De  able  to  take  out  letters  of  incorporation  and 
become  a  chartered  institution. 

Q.  Please  state  what  your  views  are  and  why  you  think  ultimately  incorpora- 
tion will  be  a  better  thing  for  the  trade-union,  tne  worker  and  employer. — ^A.  It 
would  obviate  the  necessity  for  strikes;  do  away  with  the  strike  entirely.  It  would 
bring  the  manufacturer  and  his  employee  closer  together,  into  more  friendly  rela- 
tions. It  would  enable  them  to  see  what  tiiey  now  see  very  dimly,  and  that  they 
have  interest  in  common;  that  as  one  prospers  the  other  prospers;  as  one  suffers, 
the  other  necessarily  suffers  also.  And  I  want  to  say  this  for  the  manufacturers 
with  whom  we  deal,  that  th.ey  entertain  about  the  same  views.  There  has  been 
a  wonderful  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  manufacturer  toward  the  workmen  and 
of  the  employee  toward  the  employer  within  the  last  two  years,  that  is,  as  repre- 
sented by  our  trades. 

.  Q.  (By  Mr.RATCHFORD.)  Would  it  not  have  another  effect  still,  that  is,  in 
making  each  side  responsible  to  the  other  for  any  violations  of  contract?— A.  Yes, 
that  is  one  of  the  things  I  meant  when  I  said  it  would  do  away  with  the  necessity 
for  strikes.  That  in  itself,  I  think,  would  prevent  .strikes.  I  believe  that  both 
parties  would  be  responsible  for  all  the  damage  that  might  be  done. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  In  case  of  litigation  involving  quite  a  large  body  of 
incorporated  laborers^  and  the  case  should  go  against  them,  might  they  not  have 
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to  pay  such  damages  as  "wonld  cripple  them  Very  materially? — A.  Not  any  more 
than  is  entailed  or  Drought  about  by  strikes. 

CJ.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  If  you  believe  incorporation  is  desirable,  what  are  the 
present  obstacles  to  incorporation? — A.  Our  people  are  not  ready  for  it.  They 
are  not  educated  up  to  the  point  yet. 

Q.  That  is  all,  is  it?— A.  Yes.  Take,  for  instance,  that  man  I  spoke  of.  He, 
witnout  following  the  constitutional  course,  called  the  men  out,  and  they,  not 
being  desirous  of  doing  anything  wrong,  followed  him  into  a  strike. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.  )  A  thorough  knowledge  of  and  a  thorough  respect  for 
your  constitution,  and  as  thorough  a  discipline  on  your  part  as  X)os8ible,  are  all 
absolutely  necessary? — ^A.  Yes;  all  these  things  are  a^^solutely  necessary. 

Q.  And  until  such  time  as  men  are  ready  for  it  you  would  not  advise  it? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  it  be  much  more  difficult  to  fix  the  wage  scale 
in  other  manufacturing  industries  than  in  the  iron,  steel,  and  tin?  For  instance, 
to  fix  a  scale  of  wages  in  the  boot  and  shoe  business,  or  in  the  manufacture  of 
cotton,  and  the  woolens,  and  sundry  other  matters?  Is  not  the  iron,  tin,  and  steel 
industry  more  easy  to  fix  a  scale  on  than  any  other  manufacturing  industry? — ^A. 
I  do  not  know  if  that  be  the  case  or  not.  If  it  was  a  matter  or  skill,  why,  of 
course,  that  would  have  much  to  do  with  it.  If  it  is  a  matter  of  diversity  in  the 
product,  not;  because  I  believe  we  have  a  greater  variety  of  products  in  tne  iron, 
steel,  and  tin  mills  than  any  other  trade  can  show. 

Q.  Well,  it  is  your  opinion  that  the  wage  scale  might  as  readily  be  fixed  in 
most  of  the  manufacturing  industries  as  in  the  incTustrv  in  which  you  are 
engaged? — ^A.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  them  all,  oecause  wages  would 
go  up  during  times  of  pro8X)erity  and  down  during  financial  depression. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  F arquh ar.  )  Have  you  in  your  strikes  had  any  trouble  with  foreign 
labor,  on  contract,  of  late  years,  or  alien  contract  labor? — A.  In  our  strikes;  no. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance,  in  the  mills  anywhere,  of  this  alien  contract 
labor  in  any  of  the  sections  under  your  control?— A.  I  have  very  good  reasons  for 
believing  that  a  number  of  men  came  over  under  contract  to  work  in  the  rolling 
mills.  I  have  been  keeping  up  communication  with  the  immigrant  inspector  at 
Ellis  Island,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  within  the  last  4  months  not  less  than  50  men 
came  in  who  had  engaged,  employment  prior  to  leaving  their  old  home.  I  know 
of  two  who  were  sent  back  3  weeks  ago.  Nothing  could  be  done  with  the  others, 
although  everybody  connected  with  the  case  was  satisfied  of  the  violation. 

(J.  (j&y  Mr.  Fhilups.)  What  work  did  these  men  engage  in? — ^A.  Tin  workers. 
It  is  a  great  pity,  too,  that  it  can  not  be  prevented.    It  is  hurting  trade  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  F  arquh  ar.)  What  views  have  you  on  compulsory  arbitration?— A. 
I  should  not  like  to  see  it  brought  about. 

Q.  You  have  had  considerable  trouble  in  your  organization  with  injunctions, 
have  you  not? — ^A.  Not  since  I  became  president. 

Q.  Previous  to  that  time? — ^A.  Anterior  to  my  time,  yes,  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
I  would  like  to  say,  if  you  do  not  object,  that  my  reasons  for  objecting  to  com- 
pulsory arbitration  would  be  these:  We  could  not  get  fair  treatment  from  a  board 
of  arbitration  appointed  by  the  Government,  I  am  satisfied,  and  I  draw  my  con- 
clusion froln  the  treatment  that  we  get  from  the  courts  in  interpreting  laws  passed 
favorable  to  working  people  and  in  the  issuing  of  injunctions.  Now  I  want  to 
say,  I  never  tried  to  organize  the  men  of  any  mill  unless  they  requested  me  to  do 
so.  I  do  not  believe  in  strikes,  and  I  will  not  take  one  step  when  I  think  that  a 
strike  will  be  the  result.  Now ,  the  men  in  the  Homestead  mill  who  joined  our 
organization  recently — about  850  of  them — are  young  men  who  have  grown  up 
from  boyhood  since  the  lamentable  strike  of  1891  and  1892,  and  had  never  been 
members  of  any  organization.  The  old  men  who  struck  at.  that  time  would  not 
join  at  this  time.  I  think  that  we  had  about  350  men  in  one  lodge  at  Homestead, 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  there  were  not  four  of  them  old  strikers.  We  had — I  sup- 
pose the  past  tense  is  the  proper  thing  to  use  in  this  connection— we  had  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  an  antidiscrimination  law.  It  was  our  desire  to  test  that, 
if  the  necessity  arose  for  doing  so.  Just  about  the  time  these  men  were  forming 
this  local  lodge  at  Homestead,  Judge  Guntler,  of  an  eastern  county  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, decided  the  antidiscrimination  law  to  be  unconstitutional.  That  law  was 
supposed  to  protect  any  workingman  who  should  desire  to  connect  himself  with 
a  labor  organization,  or  who  should  be  requested  or  required  to  sig^  an  ironclad. 
So  of  course,  when  the  management  of  the  Homestead  mill  discovered  that  Judge 
Guntler  ha(l  written  that  decision,  it  did  not  scruple  to  say  to  the  men,  **  You 
have  joined  an  organization — the  amalgamated  association — and  for  that  reason 
we  dismiss  you." 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Phillips.)  That  case  has  been  heard  before  the  supreme  court, has 
it?— A,  t  think  not. 
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(^.  Do  yon  know  whether  it  has  been  carried  np  to  the  Snpreme  Conrt? — A.  I 
think  not. 

9.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  the  scale  in  Homestead  below  yotirscale?— A.  Well, 
it  is  eqnal  to  the  general  average  bnt  it  is  not  as  high  as  the  highest.  I  wonld 
like  to  have  this  understood,  that  not  in  all  cases  do  we  insist  that  the  provisions 
of  every  scale  shall  endure  for  a  year.  If  at  any  time  we  discover  that  the  manu- 
facturers have  introduced  machinery  or  new  methods  of  work  which  will  reduce 
the  work  to  the  men  and  increase  the  output,  we  are  always  willing  to  revise  our 
scale  and  give  them  the  benefit  in  a  lower  scale  of  wages  for  the  remainder  of 
that  year;  and  the  consequence  is  that  in  the  steel  mills  there  is  a  great  variety. 
I  doubt  if  there  are  any  two  steel  mills  working  on  the  same  scale  of  wa^es; 
and  while  the  Homestead  men  may  be  getting  the  average,  they  are  not  gettmg 
as  high  as  the  highest  wages  paid.    I  Imow  that. 

Q.  Then,  on  the  whole,  as  far  as  wages  are  concerned,  they  ai*e  treated  as  well 
as  the  union  men  according  to  your  testimony? — ^A.  Oh,  no,  I  can  not  say  that. 
As  far  as  wages  go,  yes;  but  as  far  as  liberty  or  freedom  to  act  is  concerned,  no. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pabquhar.)  And  they  can  not  change  their  locAlity?— A.  No,  they 
are  tied  down  to  Homestead,  you  understand. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Reverting  to  the  arbitration  subject,  your  testimony 
bemre  the  commission  as  to  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  compulsory  arbi- 
tration is  based  upon  your  judgment  and  your  experience  as  a  member  and  as  an 
officer  of  this  association? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  an  association  that  controls  70  per  cent  of  the  workers,  or  there- 
abouts. It  is  fair,  I  believe,  to  say  that  during  troubles  your  membership  can 
command  arbitration  if  they  desire  it,  upon  reasonable  grounds,  or  command 
action  of  some  such  character  from  the  employers,  action  tending  to  a  settlement 
of  the  dispute? — ^A.  Yes,  our  laws  will  permit  that. 

Q.  But  in  the  case  where  there  ds  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  tradesmen 
organized,  5, 10  or  15  per  cent,  the  same  respect  can  not  be  commanded  as  a  general 
thing,  I  believe;  is  that  right? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  such  cases  do  you  believe  that  compulsory  arbitration  would  be  ijroduc- 
tive  of  any  good,  providing  that  the  compulsory  features  of  it  ceased  with  the 
findingof  the  arbitration  board,  and  left  public  opinion  to  do  the  rest? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhar.)  Have  you  had  in  your  trade  in  the  last  5  or  10  years 
many  improved  appliances? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  effect  nas  that  had  on  the  number  of  men  employed  and  on  the  wages 
of  those  that  are  employed? — A,  It  has  decreased  the  number  of  men,  but  not 
materially,  and  it  has  not  changed  the  wages  very  much,  because,  being  on  a  ton- 
nage rate,  of  course  the  improvement  of  machinery  would  give  a  larger  yield  or 
ou^ut,  and  the  conseaueiice  was  the  daitj  wages  were  about  the  same. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  improvements  m  appliances  and  machinery  usually  dis- 
place labor  and  bring  into  the  labor  field  a  less  skilled  class  of  labor  on  account 
of  the  great  improvement  in  the  machinery  proper? — ^A.  I  do 'not  know  of  a  case 
of  that  kind  in  any  of  the  mills  that  we  deal  with. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  do  not  believe  that  machinery  displaces  labor 
then? — ^A.  Well,  it  does  to  a  certain  extent,  but  it  does  not  throw  men  out  entirely, 
it  changes  their  positions  rather. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Well,  is  it  not  usual  in  the  new  appliances  that  the 
better  the  machine  the  less  skill  it  needs  to  operate  it? — A.  No;  I  can  not  assent 
to  that,  either.  I  have  in  mind  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  machinery  I  ever  saw, 
but  the  parts  are  so  intricate  that  none  but  a  higmy  skilled  man  could  take  care 
of  the  machinery  or  a  highly  skilled  set  of  men,  and  this  is  generally  the  case  with 
machinery  or  furnaces;  but  of  course  some  men  who  held  jobs  requiring  skill  and 
experience  have  taken  jobs  that  an  ordinary  laborer  might  take — well,  not  an 
ordinary  laborer. 

Q.  How  far  is  there  employment  of  women  and  children  in  your  trade? — ^A. 
There  are  none  at  all  in  ours,  but  the  other  organizations  controlling  tin  workers, 
I  suppose,  have  not  less  than  800  lady  members,  who  are  employed  in  the  tin  mills. 

Q.  Are  women  organized  in  the  trade? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  what  wages  do  they  receive'per  week? — A.  Well,  I  hardly  know,  they 
generally  work  by  the  piece. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  they  receive  the  same  wages  as  the  men  when 
they  work  by  the  piece?^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  look  uxx>n  the  employment  of  women  in  the  factories? — A.  A 
very  bad  thing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  From  what  view? — A.  Moral  and  physical. 

Q.  In  what  way  would  you  define  the  moral  propasition? — A.  Well,  now,  take 
what  we  call  the  openers.    They  are  employed  in  nearly  all  the  tin  mills,  and*  they 
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work  right  among  the  machinery  with  the  men  who  work  at  the  rolls  and  ibe 
fnmaces,  and  of  conrse,  they  are  acquainted  with  all  that  goes  on  either  by  act 
or  by  word.  There  is  very  httle,  if  any,  attempt  made  to  keep  them  separate.  I 
have  myself  worked  in  tin  mills  with  them.  I  think  I  worked  at  one  time  in  a 
mill  for  3  years  where  there  were  girls  working,  running  anywhere  from  17  to  30 
in  age.  Our  men,  you  know,  are  very  careless.  The  mulis  theirs  in  a  sense.  On 
a  hot  day  they  do  not  hesitate  to  divest  themselves  of  as  much  apparel  as  they 
feel  inclmed  to.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  I  have  seen — ^but  not  while  on  this 
work  in  the  mill — some  of  our  people  with  nothing  but  drawers  and  shoes  on  in 
real  hot  weather.  Generally  in  these  places,  in  these  mills,  there  are  noplaces  of 
retirement  or  they  are  not  convenient;  they  are  too  far  away.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  in  our  trade,  in  our  organization,  when  our  men  go  to  work  in  the  mill 
to-day,  they  start  at  5  in  the  morning  and  they  work  until  1,  and  from  1  to  9,  and 
from  9  to  5  in  the  morning,  and  in  some  cases  they  do  not  get  time  to  eat,  and  of 
course  they  run  off  to  places  of  retirement,  and  they  do  not  hesitate  at  all  on 
account  of  the  girls  or  the  ladies  who  may  be  there.  The  men  mingle  freely 
among  the  girls  and  the  girls  go  right  among  the  men  when  they  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, especially  between  turns. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  no  sanitary  inspection  laws  in  Pennsylvania 
to  cover  such  cases  as  that? — ^A.  1  am  8i)eaking  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  and  some 
other  States,  as  well  as  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  Well,  I  mean  that  or  any  other  States?— A.  Yes,  we  have. 

Q.  They  could  not  do  that  under  the  factory  insx)ection  laws,  of  course.  Are 
not  the  mills  under  the  authority  of  the  inspection  laws? — A.  Well,  so  far  as  I 
understand  it,  the  inspection  laws  of  Pennsylvania  have  reference  chiefly  to  age 
and  protection  from  danger  of  machinery. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips^  Is  not  attention  to  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  shops 
and  mills  required  by  a  law? — ^A.  I  don't  know.  I  have  never  seen  it  in  operation, 
and  I  have  been  in  places  where  it  would  have  been  a  very  ^ood  thing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  the  moral  condition  of  your  mill  workers  as  good  or 
worse  than  in  other  classes  of  employees  in  other  trades  of  which  you  have  any 
knowledfi^e?— A.  No,  I  can  not  say  it  is  any  worse  than  that  of  any  class  of  men 
who  worK  in  factories  or  shops. 

Q.  Could  you  suggest  to  this  commission  a  legislative  remedy  for  this — any 
class  of  inspection? — A.  I  suppose  that  a  great  many  restrictive  measures  could 
be  enacted,  but  I  doubt  if  they  would  be  put  into  force. 

Q.  Could  you  not  in  making  your  scale  every  year,  when  you  are  meeting  these 
manufacturers  and  others,  impress  upon  them  the  necessity  of  better  sanitary 
arrangements? — A.  Yes,  we  could  do  tnat. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  it  not  possible  that  in  tin  mills  where  both  male 
and  female  labor  is  employed  that  separate  apartments  mi^ht  be  arranged  for 
each? — A.  Not  without  too  great  expense,  I  think.  In  the  tinning  departments 
the  work  the  girls  do  there  is  necessarily  connected  with  the  work  done  by  the  men, 
and  the  same  can  be  said  of  the  girls  who  work  in  the  hot  mills,  as  we  term  them; 
they  dispose  of  the  product  of  the  furnaces  and  rolls. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philijps.)  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  prohibiting  female  labor  in 
the  tin  mills? — A.  No.  I  would  if  these  girls  and  their  families  could  find  a  better 
way  ot  getting^  a  living,  but  they  are  making  a  rather  good  living  to-day  there, 
and  they  need  it. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  idea  of  bettering  their  condition  of  em;ployment?— A. 
Well,  I  do  not  know,  really;  sex)aration  would  be  the  best,  but  I  think  that  is  not 
feasible  at  this  time. 

Q.  In  your  judgment  they  are  not  surrounded  by  proper  sanitary  conditions  in 
many  of  these  mills? — A.  Yes,  that  is  the  case. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  any  apprenticeship  in  your  trade— schools 
and  apprenticeship? — A.  Not  exactly;  ana  we  hardly  have  a  system  of  promotion 
there,  although  both  are  recognized.  Now,  when  administering  the  ritual  the 
men  in  taking  the  obligation  are  required  not  to  teach  green  hands  except  by  con- 
sent of  lodge  members,  and  it  is  generally  understood  that  when  a  vacancy  is 
created  the  man  next  in  line  steps  into  the  place;  but  if  the  manager  decides  that 
he  wants  somebody  else,  even  though  he  oe  a  green  man,  we  do  not  create  any 
trouble  if  he  puts  him  in. 

Q.  Have  vou  any  rule  as  to  the  apportionment  of  green  hands  to  the  journey- 
men?— A.  if  one  at  all. 

Q.  What  action  has  your  organization  taken  in  this  shorter  workday  move- 
ment?—A.  We  have  always  believed  in  the  8-hour  turn,  as  we  call  it»  and  I  believe 
that  it  would  not  be  very  diflBcult  to  create  in  the  minds  of  the  majority  a  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  6  hours  work  in  the  rolling  milk. 
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Q.  So,  yon  may  say  your  organization  is  really  in  favor  of  the  8-hour  working 
day? — A.  Oh,  yes,  witn  the  exception  perhaps  of  one  branch,  called  the  boiling 
or  puddling,  and  the  objection  to  that  is  they  can  not  make  sufficient  money  in  8 
hours. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  You  have  the  8-hour  day  really  in  force  in  your 
trade? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  are  your  rules  in  respect  to  Sunday  labor?— A. 
We  do  not  permit  our  mon  to  work  on  Sunday. 

Q.  What  is  your  rate  of  wages  for  overtime  or  holidays? — A.  We  have  no 
overtime. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  men  that  are  engaged  in  the  smelting  furnace 
business? — A.  Yes,  in  a  few  mills. 

Q.  Do  they  or  do  they  not  work  on  Sunday? — ^A.  Some  do  and  some  do  not  work 
on  Sunday.  We  endeavored  to  stop  that— that  is,  unnecessary  work  is  the  only 
kind  we  object  to.  We  recognize  tne  difference  between  that  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  and  that  which  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  We  have  held  a  number 
of  meetings  in  Pittsburg,  and  sent  out  circulars  explaining  the  matter  to  our 
people;  worked  in  conjunction  with  what  is  termed  tne  Federation  of  Churches, 
out  we  were  not  able  to  accomplish  anything.  Those  of  our  mills  in  which  our 
men  are  compelled  to  work  on  Sunday  are  compelled  to  do  so  by  their  competitors, 
who  are  not  connected  with  us  in  any  way.  The  claim  is  made  by  every  manu- 
facturer that  employs  men  on  Sunday  that  comx>etition  coinpels  it. 

Q.  About  what  per  cent  are  compelled  to  or  do  work  on  Sunday,  in  that  organi- 
zation which  you  represent? — A.  None  of  our  sheet-mill  men,  tin-mill  men,  pud- 
dlers,  or  the  finishers  work  on  Sunday — only  steel  men. 

(j.  And  furnace  men  ?— A.  They  are  in  the  department  of  the  steel  mills,  and 
in  the  finishing  departments  as  well.    I  have  used  the  term  in  its  general  sense. 

Q.  Much  the  larger  per  cent  do  not  work  on  Sunday? — ^A.  Yes ;  that  is  right. 

Vj.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  When  Sunday  work  is  permitted,  is  the  usual  rate 
paid,  or  more? — ^A.  The  usual  rate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  your  suppression  of  Sunday  work,  has  it  come  from 
an  economic  standpoint,  or  from  a  moral  standpoint,  or  from  what. we  may  call 
the  Sunday  rest  standiwint?— A.  Well,  we  take  into  consideration  the  physical, 
the  ethical,  and  spiritual  phase  of  the  matter.  We  hold,  and  we  know,  that  if 
our  men  work  more  than  8  days  in  the  week,  their  lives  will  be  shortened  very 
materially ;  and  we  know,  too,  that  a  man  who  works  on  Sunday  sinks  in  the 
moral  scale,  and  of  course,  being  deprived  of  the  church  services,  he  must  of 
necessity  come  to  a  lower  spiritual  level.  There  are  a  great  many  things  which 
might  be  said  on  that  question.  There  is  one  thing  I  would  like  very  much  to 
say.  It  is  this:  I  inaugurated  the  movement  against  Sunday  work  in  Pittsburg 
and  the  vicinity  chiefly  because  men  who  were  comi)elled  to  work  on  Sunday  or 
forfeit  their  positions  and  their  jobs  came  to  the  office  and  asked  if  something 
coiQd  not  be  done  for  them.  Of  course,  when  they  came  we  questioned  them. 
We  received  letters  upon  the  subject,  too.  One  of  these  men  told  me  that  he  had 
never  worked  on  Sunday,  and  declared  that  he  never  would  do  so.  He  was 
informed  finally  that  the  mill  in.  which  he  had  worked  for  18  years  would  operate 
on  the  Sabbath  day.  So,  when  the  time  came  for  him  to  go  out  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing he  put  on  his  working  clothes,  took  his  bucket,  hunted  up  the  first  policeman 
and  said,  *'  Look  here,  you  are  sworn  to  execute  the  law ;  it  is  contraiy  to  the 
laws  of  this  State  to  work  on  Sunday.  I  do  not  want  to  work  and  do  not  want  to 
violate  the  laws,  and  I  ask  you,  for  God's  sake,  to  lock  me  up  and  prevent  me  from 
violating  the  law."  Men  came  with  stories  like  that,  and  I  know  they  were  in 
earnest,  and  did  not  want  to  work  on  Sunday,  but  it  was  a  case  of  **  work»  or  you 
will  lose  your  job  to  somebody  else  who  will  work."  That  was  what  started  the 
movement  in  Httsburg  last  fall. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  The  movement  was  successful?— A.  No. 

Q.  Did  the  churches  of  Pittsburg  lend  any  assistance  toward  making  it  suc- 
cessful?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Did  they  exert  much  influence  on  that  matter? — A.  I 
do  not  Imow.  I  would  not  undertake  to  say  much  about  that,  but  it  is  just  as 
well  to  let  the  churches  know  what  is  going  on.  The  amalgamated  association 
rented  the  Bijou  theater  in  Pittsburg  for  four  Sabbaths.  The  federation  of 
churches  agitated  the  matter  through  the  public  papers,  and  by  request  of  the 
ifiinisters  we  sent  out  one  Sabbath  over  300  invitations  to  ministers  to  be  present 
and  participate  in  our  service.  The  most  that  we  had  on  any  occasion  was? 
preachers. 

Q.  Perhaps  a  couple  of  hundred  in  Pittsburg?— A.  Oh,  yes;  we  sent  out  300 
invitations,  and  on  one  Sunday  it  was  necessary  to  hunt  among  the  audience  for 
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a  preacher  to  open  the  meeting  with  prayer.  The  federation  of  chnrchee  sent  to 
us  a  committee  on  conference.  We  thonjp^ht  it  would  be  weU  to  institute  l0fi:al 
proceedings  against,  not  l^e  employers  of  labor,  because  they  were  not  amenable 
to  law,  but  against  those  employed.  In  fact,  some  of  the  men  employed  had  come 
and  requested  that  we  sue  them  and  keep  doing  it  until  the  men  would  have  a 
right  to  say,  '*  We  can  not  work,  and  it  would  not  be  right  to  discharee  us  because 
we  have  been  sued  so  often."  We  said  we  would  not  ask  the  churches  to  pay  1 
cent;  we  would  pay  all  the  expenses.  But  I  want  to  say  right  here,  the  church 
has  not  always  bsen  practical,  and  it  was  not  in  this  case.  An  opinion  prevailed 
there  with  a  majority  of  the  members  that  we  should  not  use  force  under  any 
circumstances;  that  a  circular  letter  should  be  sent  to  all  the  churches  requesting 
them  to  petition  the  proprietors  or  owners  of  the  mills  to  cease  running  or  operat- 
ing them  on  Sunday. 

That  was  the  last  meeting  we  had  with  them,  but  we  heard  nothing  from  them 
until  this  week,  when  the  same  or  a  similar  committee,  proceeding  from  the  same 
body,  had  a  conference  with  one  of  the  firms  in  Pittsburg  operating  nearly  all  of 
its  plants  on  Sunday.  They  were  told  exactly  what  everybody  else  is  told. 
"  Competition  compels  us  to  work  on  Sunday." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  there  more  mills  in  proportion  to  business  and 
size  of  the  city  running  in  Pittsburg  on  Sunday  in  any  other  city— than  in  Youngs- 
town  or  Cleveland  or  elsewhere? — A.  Not  Pittsbure  proper.  Oh,  no;  very  few 
ever  run  on  Sunday  in  Pittsburg  outside  of  the  brancnes  that  have  to  run. 

Q.  In  Pittsburg  and  vicinity? — A.  No;  I  think  there  are  just  as  many  men 
employed  in  Youngstown.  Ohio,  and  in  Johnstown,  Pa.,  on  Sunday  as  in  Pitts- 
burg.   The  same  can  be  said  of  South  Chicago. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Have  you  endeavored  through  your  general  confer- 
ence to  prevent  the  Sunday  work? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  making  any  progress  in  doing  that?— A.  We  succeeded  with  the 
sheet  mills,  tin  mills,  boiling,  and  finishing  mills.  There  is  no  work  at  all  done 
there. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  ultimately  the  Sunday  work  will'  be  abolished  in  the 
different  oranches  of  your  trade?  Are  you  coming  closer  to  that  all  the  time? — 
A.  No;  the  steel  mills  are  getting  away  from  us;  it  is  becoming  worse  in  the  steel 
mills.  We  have  here  in  our  scale  of  prices,  on  page  34,  footnotes  covering  the 
tin-plate  scale,  clause  9.  It  deals  with  the  8-hour  questioh  a^nd  with  Sunday 
work:  '^  Eight  hours  shall  be  a  day's  work  on  tin  or  block  plate  mills,  said  mills 
not  to  follow  out  except  when  n©tice  to  the  mill  crew  is  given  of  the  change  in 
time  of  starting  Friday  morning  to  Saturday  morning;  and  mills  are  not  to  oper- 
ate on  Saturday  afternoons  or  Saturday  or  Sunday  nights." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Please  state  to  the  commission  what  effect  immigri-a- 
tion  has  had  on  your  industry? — A.  The  introduction  of  lower  classes  of  foreign 
working  people  has  brought  the  steel  miUs  of  this  country  where  they  are  to-day, 
has  cut  down  wages,  increased  the  hours  of  labor,  compelled  Sunday  work,  and 
brought  into  every  community  where  they  are  employed  a  very  undesirable  class 
of  people.    I  have  been  among  them  and  worked  with  them. 

Q.  Has  your  organization  taken  any  action  with  respect  to  the  immigration 
question — your  national  convention? — A.  Not  to  my  recollection. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  referendum  vote  sent  down  by  the  American  Federation 
on  this  question  to  the  amalgamated  association? — ^A.  It  may  have  been  sent 
down,  but  I  really  can  not  recollect  whether  it  was  introduced  and  acted  upon  or 
not. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  The  tin  business  being  a  comparatively  new  industry  in 
this  country,  are  there  not  necessarily  more  foreigners  employed  in  that  than  in 
the  other  branches  of  the  iron  trade? — A.  I  think  not,  for  this  reason:  Just  about 
a  year  or  two  prior  to  the  general  manufacture  of  tin  in  this  country,  boiling 
almost  ceased  to  he  a  trade.  Iron  was  displaced  by  tin.  That  threw  onto  our 
hands  all  those  skilled  workmen  in  that  line,  and  we  put  them  on  the  tin  mills 
and  taught  them  the  business.  The  sheet  mill  trade  suffered  at  the  same  time — 
and  it  is  as  difficult  to  work  sheet  iron  as  tin — consequently  the  sheet  mill  men 
who  were  thrown  out  of  work  were  enabled  to  go  on  the  tin  mills.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  a  great  many  foreigners  have  come  over  and  are  engaged  in  that 
business. 

Do  you  think  any  large  per  cent  of  them  come  in  under  contract? — ^A.  Yes. 
A  pretty  large  per  cent? — ^A.  Yes. 

From  what  country  chiefly?— A.  Wales.  I  want  to  say  they  are  ordinarily 
very  good  people.  They  are  intelligent  and  economical,  usually  a  church-going 
people ,  but  many  of  them  are  undesirable  as  residents  of  this  country.  My  atten- 
tion was  called  early  this  week  to  a  violation  of  our  scale.    When  the  tin  industry 
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was  started  in  this  country  abont  3,500  pounds  constituted  a  tnm's  work  of  8 
hours.  The  coming  to  this  country  of  that  element,  especially  that  x>£u*t  of  it 
which  does  not  puri)ose  staying  here  at  all,  but  niaking  enough  money  to  return 
to  the  old  country,  has  developed  what  among  tin  mill  men  is  called  '*  the  tin 
hog,"  the  man  who  does  not  consider  himself,  physically,  morally,  or  in  ariy  other 
way.  He  does  not  consider  the  evil  effect  he  is  having  on  his  trade.  He  has  no 
regard  for  his  children  who  may  follow  after  him.  The  output  has  climbed  from 
about  2,600,  2,800,  3,900  pounds  in  1895  to  5,250  pounds,  and  to-day  to  5,790  pounds. 
I  am  talking  howabout  the  common  order,  80-gauge.  That  is  the  limit  of  output 
agreed  upon  by  our  association  and  the  manufacturers.  In  some  of  our  mills 
to-day  if  a  manager  knows  that  this  amount  is  exceeded  by  a  man,  he  will  dis- 
charge the  man,  because  it  is  ruinous  to  the  machinery  and  makes  impertect  work. 
Yet  my  attention  was  called  this  week  to  men  of  this  class,  some  of  whom  I  am 
satisfied  are  illegitimately  making  as  high  as  7,500  pounds  in  8  hours,  iust  about 
double  what  they  had  made  in  1893-94.  And  when  they  are  expostulated  with 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  *'  It  don't  matter ;  we  are  going  to  make  our  pile  while 
we  are  here  and  then  we  will  so  back  to  the  old  country  again.*' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Of  the  voluntary  immigrants  or  alien  contract  labor 
that  comes  into  this  country  in  the  tin  business,  were  not  all  generally  skilled 
workmen  at  first  ? — A.  Yes. 

9.  I>o  you  think  many  of  these  men  who  came  from  Wales  originally  to  the 
vicmity  of  Pittsburg  and  St.  Louis  and  worked  in  the  tin  business  are  still  in  this 
country  at  work,  or  are  they  birds  of  passage,  and  gone? — A.  Some  of  them  are 
here  still. 

Q.  And  they  become  union  men,  do  they  not? — A.  Yes;  they  all  become  union 
men,  and  the  greater  jwirt  of  them  become  citizens,  too. 

Q.  Where  are  these  foreign  unskilled  laborers  in  the  steel  mills  from? — A.  They 
are  generally  Polanders,  Hungarians,  Slavs,  and  men  of  that  kind. 

Q.  And  they  have  displaced  the  American  labor,  have  they  not,  considerably? — 
A.  Yes;  to  a  great  extent  in  the  steel  mills. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  foreigners,  skilled  and  unskilled,  have  you  in  your 
organization — what  proportion  of  forei^  born? — A.  In  our  organization,  or  work- 
ing at  the  jobs  controlled  by  our  organization? 

Q.  Wherever  controlled  by  your  orc^anization. — ^A.  A  verv  small  proportion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.;  A  very  smaU  proportion  of  skilled  in  comparison  with 
unskilled?— A.  Yes. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  the  trade  as  yon  know  it,  unless  it  is  a  case  of 
strike  to  supplant  American  labor,  you  think  the  American  workingmen  in  your 
trade  are  able  to  hold  their  own  with  the  workmen  of  any  other  nation? — ^A. 
Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  iron  work  of  this  country  is  as  far  advanced  as  in  England, 
France,  or  Belgium? — A.  Away  beyond. 

Q.  You  think  the  American  workman  has  made  a  greater  output  of  material 
than  they  do  in  any  of  these  countries? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  advance  of  American  workmen  in  nearly  all 
trades  over  other  nations? — ^A.  Well,  now,  in  speaking  of  the  foreign  skilled  work- 
men 1  must  say  that  the  primary  cause,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  the  things,  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  they  were  better  organized  over  there  than  we  were.  They  kept 
up  their  wage  rate  and  kept  down  their  output  for  a  great  many  years.  Those 
employed  in  the  steel  mills  of  course  are  not  to  be  compared  with  our  people  at 
all  for  energy,  go-aheadativeness,  intelligence,  skill.  Very  few  of  the  lower  order 
of  immigrants  who  come  here  to  work  in  our  mills  ever  learn  the  skilled  work. 
They  do  not  seem  capable  of  it. 

O.  Take  the  second  generation — do  they  usually  follow  the  employment  of  the 
fathers  in  your  mills?— A.  My  attention  was  never  called  to  that  at  all  until  very 
recently.  It  was  not  called  to  it  at  all,  but  attracted  by  the  fact  that  the  second 
generation  is  working  in  the  mills  and  creeping  into  the  skilled  jobs. 

Q.  However  uneducated  or  unskilled  the  original  emigrants  were,  the  advan- 
tages of  the  American  school  and  the  contact  with  American  civilization  has 
brought  the  second  generation  into  the  skilled  line? — A.  That  is  it,  exactly. 

Q.  Now,  the  commission  would  be  pleased  to  have  your  views  on  the  immigrant 
question  generally,  and  whether  you  think  there  should  be  more  restriction  or 
better  regulations  even  under  present  laws,  with  respect  to  alien  contract  labor 
and  against  classes  and  conditions  of  immigrantlB  that  are  often  admitted  under 
the  present  law.  Either  your  organization's  or  your  own  personal  views  would 
be  acceptable  to  the  commission. — A.  I  have  always  believed  ever  since  1  gave 
the  subject  an^  attention  that  immigration  ought  to  be  restricted.  I  think  that, 
BO  far  as  certam  classes  of  immigrants  are  concerned,  they  should  be  prevented 
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coming  in  at  all.    They  themselves  do  the  conntry  no  c^ood.    Of  course,  their 
post  en  ty  become  helpfnl  to  the  conntry  and  become  good  citizens,  but  the  clas|^ 
that  enters  inmiediately  I  think  ought  to  be  prohibiten. 

Q.  Have  you  in  mind  the  nationalities  now  that  you  have  come  in  contact 
witli?— A.  Yes,  I  have;  I  hesitate  to  say. 

Q.  Take  it  geographically— central,  western,  eastern,  or  southern  Europe. — A. 
Tlie  Huns,  Polanders,  Russians.  We  find  no  fault  with  the  Finlander  or  Swede, 
they  are  rather  good  workmen  and  become  good  citizens  so  far  as  we  know.  Not 
many  of  the  Italians  go  into  the  mills,  and  when  they  do  we  find  them  a  very 
hard  problem  to  solve.  They  are  as  hard  as  the  Polanders  or  the  Huns  or  the 
Rus8ians.  We  have  no  difficulty  with  the  English,  French,  or  German  work- 
men—none of  these.  The  Irish  make  excellent  mill  workers  and  are  good  union 
men.  I  suppose  they  make  good  citizens.  At  least,  we  are  justified  in  supposing 
so  in  finding  them  on  the  police  force  and  elsewhere. 

Q.  (By  I^.  Kennedy.)  You  do  not  find  them  on  the  railroads  as  much  as  yon 
used  to,  on  the  tracks?— A.  No. 

9.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  It  is  admitted,  I  believe,  that  there  are  large  numbers 
of  immigrants,  commonlv  known  as  birds  of  passage,  who  come  here  temporarily 
and  return.  What  would  be  your  judgment  m  dealing  with  such  a  class  of  immi- 
grants?—A.  I  scarcely  know  how  to  reply  to  that.  I  think  that  prohibition  would 
be  a  ^ood  thing;  but,  of  course,  we  do  not  know  exactly  whether  they  intend 
remaining  when  they  come  over  or  not. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  for  the  Government  to  learn  that  fact  before, 
or  go  as  far  in  learning  it  as  possible? — A.  Yes:  I  think  the  best  thing  would  be 
to  compel  them  to  become  citizens ;  at  least  put  a  tax  on  them. 

Q.  Require  the  oath  of  allegiance  on  landing? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  would  have  an  Italian  who  could  not  speak  English 
or  read  the  Constitution,  take  the  oath  of  allepance?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  take  the  view,  in  restriction,  that  it  ought  to 
be  done  by  enlarging  the  head  tax,  which  is  $1  now  to  $25  or  $50  or  $100?* 
Is  that  one  of  the  means  of  restriction  that  you  propose? — ^A.  Yes ;  that  would 
have  its  effect  in  keeping  out  the  undesirable  class.. 

Q.  You  also  intimated  that  you  thou^t  there  should  be  a  longer  time  before 
an  alien  could  become  a  citizen  of  the  u  nited  States ;  that  instead  of  5  years  it 
ought  to  be  10, 15,  or  21 ;  is  that  your  view? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  that  all  men 
should  suffer  the  same  restriction.  Make  it  a  matter  of  intelligence,  general 
information.  They  have  to  undergo  that  examination  now.  There  are  some  men 
who  in  2  years  would  become  better  citizens  by  far  than  others  who  were  here 
for  20  years.  But,  I  want  to  say,  with  reference  to  increasing  the  head  money,  I 
think  that  would  operate  successfully  for  this  reason :  The  inspectors  at  £llis 
Island  knew  that  skilled  workmen  were  coming  here  under  contract 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  I  hope  you  won*t  say  **knew";  you  surmise;  they  would 
stop  it  if  they  knew.— A.  They  knew.  I  have  some  cases  in  mind  where  they 
were  unable  to  find  these  people  for  this  reason:  Nearly  all  inspection  or  exami- 
nation was  confined  to  the  lowest  passage,  the  steerage  passage,  and  in  endeavor- 
ing to  learn  why  they  had  failed  to  find  these  people  they  tnought  it  would  be 
wise  to  try  the  better  compartments  of  the  ship,  ana  they  did  so  and  found  them 
coming  here.  They  paid  second-class  passage  and  got  over  in  that  way,  and.  of 
course,  avoided  discovery. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Did  they  deport  those  that  they  found?— A.  Yes.  I 
had  a  report  this  week  or  last  week  of  two  men  who  had  been  deported. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  As  a  general  thing  there  is  no  inspection  in  the  cabin 
at  all?— A.  No. 

Q.  These  men,  if  it  was  a  case  of  head  money — if  it  was  $25  or  $50— would  come 
in  the  first  cabin  and  pay  the  $50;  I  mean  under  contract? — ^A.  Yes.  They  get 
out  of  that  all  right. 

Q.  Now  then,  the  extension  of  your  head  money  is  rather  to  exclude  the  unde- 
sirable unskilled  labor?— A.  Yes;  and  compel  the  skilled  labor  to  contribute  more 
.than  they  do  to  the  revenues  of  the  Government. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Did  you  mean  to  say  you  would  have  citizenship  con- 
ferred on  immigrants  as  soon  as  they  landed  in  this  country?— A.  No;  I  think 
they  ought  to  be  required  to  take  the  oath  of  alle^ance,  and  become  citizens  when 
they  are  able.  There  ought  to  be  a  time  limit,  say,  of  2  years,  giving  them 
BuflScient  time;  not  too  little. 

O.  Would  not  the  taking  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  be  assuring  them  of  their 
riglit  to  become  citizens? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  not  they  that  same  right  without  taking  the 
oatn  of  allegiance? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  My  understanding  is  he  need  not  take  the  oath  when  he  lands,  but  can  at 
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any  fnttire  time  become  a  citizen  when  his  five  years  expire?— A.  That  is  what  I 
wish  to  say.  I  know  men,  and  I  have  known  a  number  of  them,  who  came  to  this 
country  12  years  ago,  and  some  since  that  time  who  have  secured  jobs  here  in  the 
mills  enabling  them  to  make  as  high  as  $12  to  $15  a  day,  with  almost  constant 
work,  and  yet  they  have  never  become  citizens.  I  know  some  men  who  by  saving 
money  ana  investing  are  worth  from  $20,000  to  $60,000,  who  are  not  citizens. 
These  are  not  isolated  cases;  I  know  many  of  them;  could  give  the  names. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  If  a  man  takes  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United 
States,  does  he  not  abjure  all  allegiance  to  foreign  governments,  or  the  govern- 
ment of  which  he  may  have  been  a  citizen,  and  does  he  not  by  that  become  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States? — A.  Partly;  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  proper  to  confer  that  on  the  immigrant  on  his  landing?— 
A.  That  IS  almost  at  liis  own  disposal  now.  I  think,  for  this  reason,  while  he  is 
not  required  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  yet  the  mere  fact  of  his  entrance  here 
may  be  significant  of  his  desire  to  become  a  citizen,  and  in  due  course  of  time  he 
may  become  one. 

Q.  You  had  to  remain  here  21  years  before  you  could  become  a  voter  of  this 
countrj'?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  would  confer  these  powers  on  the  alien  who  knows  nothing  about  the 
country  immediately  on  his  landing? — A.  Oh,  no;  I  do  not  mean  that  at  all.  I 
mean  that  he  ought  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  this  country  which  would 
make  him  subject  to  sdl  the  laws  of  this  country  just  as  well  as  any  other  citizen 
is,  not  only  to  give  recognition  and  observance  of  the  law,  but  also  to  pay  all  the 
taxes  that  we  pay.  I  had  in  view  a  modified  form  of  the  oath,  not  the  thing  itself 
conferring  citizenship.  I  do  not  know  as  to  your  question  with  reference  to  my 
staying  here  21  years;  I  was  born  here. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  mean;  you  had  to  remain  here  21  years  before  you  became  a 
voter,  and  yet  it  seems  you  would  confer  the  privilege  of  citizenship  on  an  alien 
at  the  moment  of  his  landing.  If  he  renounces  all  tulegiance  to  other  nations,  it 
seems  to  me  he  becomes  a  citizen  of  this  counti-y,  and  therefore  acquires  all  the 
prerogatives  of  a  citizen. — A.  He  would  not"  have  much  advantage  over  me  for 
this  reason:  I  would  hardly  be  capable,  at  the  age  of  15  or  16,  of  exercising  the 
rights  of  citizenship. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  You  would  not  administer  oaths  to  children  that  come? — 
A.  No.  You  see,  as  it  is,  we  suppose  that  any  foreigner  coming  here  and  remain- 
ing for  a  stated  time  and  passing  certain  examinations — sometimes,  of  course,  he 
is  not  required  to  pass  the  examination,  or  very^poor  ones;  but  we  take  it  for 
granted  when  he  has  been  here  a  certain  time  he  is  of  right  qualified  to  be  a  good 
citizen  of  the  country,  and  that  you  know  is  a  mistake  as  far  as  all  of  them  are 
concerned. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  these  present  and  prospective  trusts  and  great 
combinations  of  capital? — A.  Will  you  excuse  me  if  I  say  I  have  so  much  respect 
for  them  I  never  call  them  trusts? 

Q.  We  will  have  to  take  the  common  expression?-rA.  Yes;  I  understand  that. 

Q.  In  the  matter  of  both  wages  and  numbers  employed,  what  effect  is  its  con- 
centration going  to  have  on  your  trade  and  others;  is  it  going  to  lessen  the  num- 
bers or  lessen  the  wages,  or  what? — ^A.  It  has  had  a  benencial  effect  so  far,  and  I 
think  the  generality  of  our  members  would  prefer  having  these  larger  corpora- 
tions, syndicates,  trusts,  combinations  — 

Q.  Than  deal  with  the  smaller  mills?— A.  Yes.  I  thought  that  you  might  ask 
me  some  questions  along  that  line,  and  I  brought  with  me  a  r6sum6  of  my  opinion 
on  that  as  presented  in  my  report  to  the  last  convention  of  the  association.  If 
you  do  not  object,  I  wiU  read  it.  It  is  very  brief.  It  was  presented  to  our 
members: 

**  Centralization  of  capital  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  financial,  commer- 
cial, and  industrial  worlds.  Criticism  has  been  of  a  twofold  character,  condemn- 
ing or  approving  according  as  it  issued  from  the  variant  interests  involved.  Our 
people  have  seen  but  meager  if  any  benefit  which  could  possibly  come  to  them. 
Many  inquiries  have  been  propounded  to  your  national  president,  but  he  has 
invariably  declined  committing  himself.  At  this  time,  however,  neither  hesita- 
tion, reluctance,  nor  emphatic  refusal  is  necessaiy  or  i)ermissible.  The  causes 
leading  to  the  formation  of  syndicates  or  consolidations  of  interests  are  numer- 
ous, but  confiiiing  ourselves  to  the  aggregation  known  as  the  American  Tin 
Plate  Company,  we  find  the  absolute  necessity  for  their  combination  of  capital 
and  direction  under  central  superintendency.  The  introduction  of  the  tin-plate 
industry  brought  into  the  business  many  persons  of  a  distinctively  speculative 
character,  such  ^s  lenders  of  money,  land  promoters,  and  workmen  of  slender 
means  who  combined  their  possessions  foi-ming  cooperative  concerns,  which, 
being  illy  supplied  with  funds  to  conduct  a  legitimate  business,  they  were  com- 
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pelled  to  depend  upon  the  precarious  alternative  of  operating  upon  loans.  When 
their  notes  matured  and  payment  was  required  thejr  had  but  one  recourse,  to  sell 
their  commodity  at  almost  any  price  offered  by  the  jobber.  The  result  was  ruin- 
ous, not  only  to  the  profits  of  capital  and  legitimate  manufacturers,  but  menaced 
the  wages  of  the  workmen  as  well.  There  was  only  one  way  out  of  the  labyrinth, 
namely,  to  bring  all  producing  concerns  into  one  organization  and  under  one 
dominant  directorship.  What  the  effect  will  be  on  organized  labor  remains  for 
the  future  to  reveal,  but  we  believe  the  men  who  work  in  rolling  mills  can  con- 
trol the  situation. 

"  Brethren,  permit  me  to  say  that  if  the  men  who  are  and  should  be  members 
of  the  A.  A.'will  undertake  to  lay  aside  all  craft  dissension  and  jealousy,  observ- 
ing the  laws  of  our  organization,  and  contiibutin^  as  occasion  requires,  there  is 
no  accumulated  force  of  capital  that  can  coerce  us  mto  prostitution  of  intelligence 
and  skill.  Therefore  I  suggest  that  every  member  become  an  organizer,  buOding 
up  the  membership,"  etc. 

This  was  written  about  a  month  after  our  people  in  the  gas  belt,  the  State  of 
Indiana,  had  written  insisting  that  I  institute  legal  proceedings  against  this  com- 
panv  for  the  violation  of  the  antitrust  law.  Representatives  of  these  very  people 
applauded  the  sentiments  here.  Now,  since  this  we  have  had  dealings  with  31 
corporate  bodies  and  the  results  have  been  highly  satisfactory.  There  has  been 
less  consumption  of  time  and  there  have  been  better  results;  there  has  been  more 
intelligent,  concerted  action.  The  latter  I  would  like  to  emphasize.  I  believe  it 
the  syndicates  are  kept  under  control  by  Congressional  action,  strikes  can  be 
avoided,  industries  can  be  regelated,  and  good,  fair  wages  can  be  obtained  for  the 
men.  I  want  to  say  that  in  all  the  dealings  I  have  had  as  an  individual  or  as  a 
member  of  committees  with  these  trusts  or  syndicates  everything  is  indicative  of 
better  relations  than  we  have  had;  that  is,  so  far  as  my* knowledge  goes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  you  find,  in  your  business,  that  the  combinations 
of  these  interests  under  the  one  concern  eliminates  competition? — A.  No;  it  can 
not  do  that.  All  the  tin  mills  are  not  controlled  by  the  American  Tin  Plate  Com- 
pany; all  the  steel  mills  are  not  controlled  by  the  Federal  Steel  Company  or  the 
National  Steel  Company.  There  are  some  on  the  outside — some  I  can  name, 
three  at  least,  very  large  steel  plants.  The  sheet  manufacturers  have  not  got 
together,  but  they  will  effect  a  consolidation;  still  all  the  sheet  interests  will  not 
be  controlled  by  one  concern.  It  is  an  impossibility.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is, 
we  have  a  cooperative  tin  mill  working  to-day  at  a  place  called  Avonmore,  Pa. 
My  predecessor,  M.  M.  Garland,  expresident  of  this  association,  is  interested  in 
that  plant,  and  about  14  of  our  members  have  stock  in  there  and  are  working 
there  to-day,  and  within  less  than  2  weeks  that  plant  will  be  an  organized  body 
of  the  amalgamated  association.    . 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  effect  do  you  think  that  this  large  consolidation 
movement  will  have  upon  persons  entering  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  and  also 
the  tin  plate  business?  Could  any  reasonable  amount  of  capiUil  be  put  together 
so  aa  to  compete  on  favorable  terms  with  the  larger  concerns? — A.  Yes,  at  the 
present;  what  the  future  will  disclose,  of  course,  I  can  not  say.  These  people  at 
Avonmore  were  approached  by  a  trust  with  the  request  that  they  sell  out.  They 
refused  to  do  so.  It  was  intimated  to  them  that  if  they  did  not  do  so — ^not  by  the 
officials  of  this  American  Tin  Plate  Company,  but  by  others — they  would  be 
unable  to  secure  sufficient  supplies  of  raw  material  to  turn  out  the  commodity  or 
the  product  required.  That  has  proven  to  be  otherwise — not  the  case  at  all. 
They  are  putting  down  at  least  three  more  tin  mills  which  are  not,  and  will  not 
be",  connected  with  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company. 

Q.  What  effect  do  you  think  it  has  had  upon  traveling  salesmen  employed  in 
these  various  plants,  and  also  managers  and  accountantSr--all  men  that  are  some- 
what advanced  in  the  way  of  managing  an  industry? — ^A.  The  same  effect  that 
machinery  would  have  upon  skilled  workmen.  It  might  give  them  a  better  posi- 
tion, it  might  remove  them  to  a  lower  one,  or  it  might  throw  them  out  entirely. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  J  Do  you  think  it  is  just  as  appropriate  to  denominate  a 
labor  union  a  trust  as  it  is  to  refer  to  these  combinations  as  trusts? — ^A.  I  was  a 
delegate  to  the  convention  of  the  Civic  Federation,  in  Chicago,  last  week,  and  I 
heard  so  much  of  that  that  I  got  so  mixed  up  I  do  not  know  what  I  believe  about 
that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Do  you  not  know  your  own  status  as  a  trade  union- 
ist?—A.  No. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  they  attempt  to  control  the  labor  market  in  their  trade  when 
they  organize?— A.  I  think  not.  That  might  ultimately  be  the  result.  Our  motto 
is  tills:  A  fair  share  of  that  which  we  heli)  to  create.    That  is  all. 

Q.  Do  you  not  seek  to  get  all  workers  of  the  iron,  steel,  and  tin  industry  into 
your  organization? — ^A.  i  es,  and  we  are  getting  them,  too,  but  it  would  not  follow 
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necessarily  from  their  all  being  connected  with  ns  that  the  price  of  the  com- 
moditywonld  be  raised  in  the  market,  because,  really,  we  do  not  ask  all  we  can 
get.  We  do  not  do  that.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  we  conld  have  gotten 
anywhere  from  10  to  25  per  cent  more  than  we  obtained. 

Q.  Do  yon  not  get  better  wages  as  a  result  of  organization  and  combination  of 
labor?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Steadier  wages,  too? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  force  the  manufacturers  and  labor  employers  to 
pay  better  wages? — A.  We  persuade  him  that  it  would  be  to  his  advantage  to  do 
that.     We  do  not  force  them.  • 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  And  they  give  it  generally?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  speak  of  your  being  a  sharer  in  that  which  you  help  to  create.  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  from  the  time  the  product  starts  from  raw  material  until  it  reaches 
the  consumer,  there  are  unions  midway  between,  from  the  mines  to  the  structural 
iron,  that  think  they  ought  to  share  a  little  bit  in  the  transportation,  mining,  and 
everything  else,  instead  of  confining  themselves  to  the  profit  that  legitimately 
belongs  to  that  part  of  the  product  that  they  have  created? — A.  There  may  be, 
but  ours  is  not  one  of  them.  We  always  take  into  consideration  every  item  of 
cost  necessary  to  the  production  of  the  finished  article.  We  never  try  to  make 
inroads  on  the  profits  of  the  manufacturer.  We  take  the  cost  of  living,  we  con- 
sider everytlung,  and  try  to  get  a  tonnage  rate  that  will  equalize  matters  through 
the  year.  If,  in  1892,  we  received  $5  per  ton  for  puddling,  and  the  price  of  neces- 
sary articles  was  at  a  certain  limit,  we  would  take  that  into  consideration  to-dajr, 
if  we  were  asking  for  $5  a  ton.  If  the  manufacturer  paid  so  much  for  steel  in 
1892,  or  rather  raw  materi^,  and  gave  us  a  certain  amount  of  wages,  we  take 
these  things  into  consideration  to-day;  and  I  have  not  yet  found  in  my  experi- 
ence that  any  wa^e  settlement  secured  by  the  amalgamated  association,  as 
organized  by  workingmen,  has  had  any  effect  at  all  upon  the  niarket,  excepting 
to  lower  the  price  of  the  commodity. 

O.  What  do  you  say  of  the  proposition  that  all  organizations,  in  making  a 
scale  of  prices,  ought  to  have  a  living  wage,  successively  from  the  raw  product 
clear  down  to  the  finished  product,  without  taking  the  consumer  into  account  at 
all?  Is  not  every  worker  entitled  to  a  fair  wage  for  the  work  he  does,  independ- 
ent of  the  cheapness  to  the  consumer,  in  any  way  or  shape  whatever? — ^A.  Cer- 
tainly he  has. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  foundation  of  the  labor  union  system  all  over  the  world? — 
A.  That,  and  the  fact  that  inasmuch  as  the  workingman  is  himself  the  consumer, 
be  can  not  purchase  unless  he  has  that  with  which  to  purchase. 

Q.  And  unless  he  gets  a  fair  divide  of  the  profits  that  result  from  manufactur- 
ing, he  can  not  be  a  reasonable  consumer  for  all  other  manufacturers? — A.  No,  be 
can  not  be.    That  is  my  x>osition  exactly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Those  who  defend  combinations  assert  that  they  have  so 
cheai)ened  the  cost  of  production  in  your  trade  that  the  manufacturers  are  enabled 
to  go  out  and  get  foreign  markets  away  from  manufacturers  of  other  countries.  '  Is 
it  your  observation  that  that  is  so,  and  as  a  result  of  it  a  larger  number  of  men  in 
this  country  find  employment  in  your  trade? — A.  Eight  months  ago  I  am  satisfied 
that  we  had,  in  the  general  average,  about  5  men  for  every  job.  To-day  I  could 
find  work- for  100  men  in  the  manufacturing  part  of  Alabama  alone.  During  the 
entire  summer  plants  have  been  compelled  to  close  down  in  part  and  sometimes 
entirely  because  there  were  not  enough  men  to  do  the  work  to  keep  them  going. 
I  left  Pittsburg  early  last  week,  went  down  into  Indiana,  where  they  have  a  great 
many  mills ;  went  up  into  Chicago,  where  thev  have  a  great  many  mills.  Before 
leaving  Pittsburg  I  was  requested  by  a  manufacturer  to  get  him  2  men  to  fill  the 
highest  xx>sitions  h^d  by  any  men  in  the  rolling  business,  and  I  have  not  gotten 
the  men  yet.    Now,  that  answers  the  latter  part  of  your  question. 

Q.  You  believe,  then,  as  a  result  of  this  combination  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
iron,  steel,  and  tin  industries,  that  a  larger  number  of  men  have  secured  employ- 
ment?— ^A.  Yes,  and  in  part  reduced  the  price  of  the  article,  but  not  entirely  ;  I 
can  not  believe  it  has  been  reduced  in  price.  Of  course  that  is  consequent  upon 
the  rise  of  everything,  raw  material  as  well.  When  the  price  of  raw  material 
shall  reach  its  normal  standing,  I  am  satisfied  the  price  of  the  finished  article 
win  be  as  cheap  as  it  was  last  year,  or  nearly  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Has  there  not  been  a  very  great  advance  in  the  last  year 
in  the  price  of  the  finished  articles  in  many  branches  of  the  iron  trade,  such  as 
wire,  nails,  casing,  and  tubing? — ^A.  For  future  delivery,  yes.  Not  for  present 
delivery. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  attribute  that  to  the  great  demand  for  it  or  to  centralization 
or  combination — this  ^vance  that  has  come?— A.  Oh,  the  increased  demand, 
chiefly. 
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^.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  did  not  quite  finish  with  my  (^ueKtion  as  to  whether 
this  combination  has  so  cheapened  the  means  of  production  that  the  American 
manufacturer  can  go  out  in  competition  with  the  manufacturers  of  other  coun- 
tries and  undersell  Uiem.  Is  that  so;  and  as  a  result  of  that,  is  a  larger  number  of 
men  given  employment  in  your  trade? — ^A.  That  is  the  cause  in  part.  I  desire  to 
say  that,  holding  the  position  I  do,  I  come  into  possession  of  certain  facts  that  I 
really  can  not  explain  or  deliver  without  a  breach  of  trust.  I  have  access  to  the 
statements  and  books  of  these  various  corporations  whenever  I  wish.  They 
withhold  nothing  from  me.  But  in  the  main,  what  you  state  is  the  fact.  Now, 
you  take,  for  instance,  tin  plate.  That  is  selling  to-day  for  future  delivery  at  a 
very  high  increase  in  price;  but  it  has  been  delivered  for  the  last  3  or  4  months, 
and  is  being  delivered  to-day,  for  very  little  more  than  it  brought  one  year  ago — 
very  little  more;  and  I  know  that  on  the  books  of  the  manufacturers  of  that  and 
other  articles  there  are  orders  which  will  prevent  our  getting  an  increase  in 
wages  for  some  time  to  comeT  Here  is  one  thing  that  might  be  of  interest  to 
you,  or  perhax>s  some  of  your  minds  have  grasped  it  already.  We  will  say,  for 
instance,  that  orders  for  tin  plate  were  taken  one  year  to  be  delivered  at  ^.85 
per  box.  &  hundred  pounds.  The  market  quotation  to-day  is  about  $4.60  or  $4.65 
although  it  is  falling.  Well,  now,  they  might  deliver  considerable  amounts  at 
the  old  price,  and  considerable  amounts  at  the  new  price,  and  yet  the  average 
wouldn't  give  us  an  advance  and  would  cut  down  the  profits  far  below  what 
people  imagine  we  are  getthur.    You  can  see  that  readily. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.^  On  the  expiration  of  these  low-priced  contracts  do 
you  think  that  the  high  price  of  tin  c«a  be  maintained?— A.  No;  not  if  the  price 
of  material  will  come  down. 

Q.  Was  the  scarcity  of  tin,  and  the  hard  tbaes  when  little  tin  came  into  the 
market,  and  no  market  for  it,  and  little  productiooe- were  these  the  reasons  that 
these  prices  advanced  so  rapidly ir — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  or  was  it  not  an  arbitrary  advance  by  the  combination  of  tin  manu- 
facturers?— A.  I  think  not.    I  think  it  was  the  increased  demand. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  believe  that  the  introduction  of  new  machinery 
in  the  long  run  gives  employxnent  to  a  larger  number  of  men?— A.  That  is  rather 
difficult  to  answer. 

Q.  Take  vour  own  trade  for  instance?— A.  Yes;  I  am  thinking  of  that  now. 
You  take  the  boiling  or  puddling  trade;  the  puddler,  you  know,  produced  iron 
alone  for  years;  he  was  shut  out  by  the  introduction  of  steel,  and  yet  I  think 
very  few  of  the  puddlers  suffered.  Of  course,  the  introduction  of  the  tin  trade 
oi)ened  up  the  way  to  them  and  they  jfot  jobs,  and  the  utilization  of  steel  for  the 
making  of  certain  things  into  which  iron  had  entered  before  gave  them  jobs, 

S.  Do  not  confine  yourself  to  the  limits  of  your  own  trade.  Look  beyond  the 
products  of  your  industry.  Does  not  the  introduction  of  machinery  cheapen 
the  production  and  widen  the  demand  for  these  products  and  give  employment  to 
labor  beyond  your  organization? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

(^.  And  on  the  whole,  then,  you  believe  that  the  introduction  of  new  machinery 
or  improved  machinery  gives  employment  in  the  long  run  to  a  larger  number  of 
men? — ^A.  Yes;  I  believe  that — at  least,  it  takes  care  of  the  men  who  have  been 
displaced  from  certain  jobs. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  In  other  words,  in  doubling  the  output  of  ybur  struc- 
tural iron  you  really  double  the  number  of  workingmen  in  the  building  trades 
connected  with  the  structural-iron  business? — ^A.  Yes;  exactly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  any  suggestions  we  have  not  covered  by 
qpestions,  and  would  you  like  to  state  them  in  your  own  way  to  the  conimis^ 
8ion? — A.  I  scarcely  know.  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  follow  plans  of  my  own. 
As  I  said,  I  do  not  believe  in  strikes  or  the  violence  conse<iuent  upon  them.  I 
believe  that  our  people  can  be  educated  up  to  a  conservative  course,  a  prudent 
and  intelligent  action,  and  that  if  we  are  permitted  to  follow  the  course  we  have 
followed  for  the  last  two  years  it  will  be  a  comparatively  short  time  only  when 
our  organization  will  convince  the  skeptical  outside  that  working  people  ought 
to  be  or^nized.  We  are  sending  out  circulars  among  them  advising  temper- 
ance, sobriety,  the  giving  of  proper  attention  to  their  work,  of  doing  the  very  best 
they  are  capalsle  of  for  the  wages  they  receive,  and  really  for  the  first  time  in 
nearly  25  years  of  our  history  we  are  going  to  engage  in  the  newspaper  business, 
taking  tliat  means  of  educating  our  i)eople,  drawing  them  closer  together,  teach- 
ing them  that  the  manufacturers  have  interests  in  common  with  ours,  that  we 
must  respect  their  i)osition  regarding  their  investments  of  capital,  as  valuable  as 
our  investments  of  skill,  muscle,  and  so  on.  Tliat  is  the  plan  we  are  endeavoring 
to  follow.  That  is  really  the  only  thing  in  my  mind  now,  and  I  am  giving  all  my 
time  to  that. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  September  -25, 1899. 

TSSTIHOVT  OP  MB.  E.  LEWIS  EVAHS, 
Secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Tobacco  Workers*  Iniemationai  Union. 

The  commisfnon  met  at  10.20  a.  m.,  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris  presiding.  Mr.  E.  Lewis 
Evans  appeared,  and,  after  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  concerning  the 
tobacco  industry: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Please  ^ve  yonr  name  and  address?— A.  E.  Lewis 
Evans,  room  9,  Tyler  Btiilding,  Lotiisville,  Ey. 

Q.  YThat  OJfgariratMTn  of  labor  do  you  repreflent?— A.  The  1st  of  this  month 

-  Tc"  —    -      -  ~ 


we  changed  onr  name  from  National  Tobacco  Workers'  Unioii  to  Tobaoco  Work- 
ers' International  Union,  in  order  to  cover  Canadian  jurisdiction. 

What  office  do  von  hold  in  this  union? — A.  Secretary  and  treasurer. 
How  long  has  this  union  been  organized? — A.  Since  the  25th  of  May,  1895. 
As  a  national  body? — ^A.  As  a  national  body. 

Did  you  have  local  unions  in  your  trade  before  then? — ^A.  We  organized 
wiih  10 — 9  in  St.  Louis  and  1  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Q.  Do  you  have  anything  immediately  to  do  with  the  organization  of  the  Cigar 
Makers'  International  Union?— A.  Nothing  whatever. 

Q.  What  is  jjour  business— in  what  line  of  the  tobacco  industry? — ^A.  Our  juris- 
diction comes  in  chip  smoking  plug  and  chewing  plag*  fine  cut,  plug  cut,  and 
granulated  tobaccos,  and  cigarettes.  This  is  the  line.  The  ail-tobacco  ciga- 
rettes, cheroots,  and  cigars  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  cigar  makers. 

Q.  What  is  the  size  of  your  union—- how  many  members?— A.  About  4,000,  I 
believe.  ^  We  are  increasing  somewhat. 

Q.  Have  you  any  women  members  of  your  organization? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  the  women  members  share  in  your  consultations  in  respect  to  prices, 
hours,  etc.? — ^A.  Yes;  they  have  an  equal  footmg  with  the  men  in  this  respect. 

Q.  As  to  wages  and  privileges? — A.  Yes;  so  far  as  our  constitution  is  concerned. 

Q.  Now,  about  what  is  the  average  rate  of  wages  in  the  better,  sections  of  your 
trade,  per  week;  or  do  your  various  subdivisions  vary  in  wages? — ^A.  The  various 
divisions  do  vary — different  classes  of  work.  I  suppose  there  are  few  organiza- 
tions that  have  as  many  different  branches  and  dif^rent  lines  of  manufacturing 
and  different  conditions.  We  have  no  statistics  to  give  us  the  average  of  the 
wages  paid. 

Q.  What  are  the  wages  in  Louisville,  for  instance? — ^A.  In  the  better  depart- 
ments, I  suppose,  it  would  average  $2.50  a  day,  provided  they  could  have  steady 
work,  you  know. 

Q.  Is  your  work  very  unsteady  or  do  you  have  work  usually  the  year  round?— 
A.  It  is  broken  somewhat,  usually  about  Christmas  time  and  New  Year;  and 
from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  1st  of  August  it  id  pretty  well  broken. 

Q.  Now,  proportionately,  how  does  the  number  of  women  stand  with  the  men 
in  the  whole  of  your  union? — ^A.  I  suppose  it  is  fully  50  per  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kbnnbdy.)  What  is  the  nature  of  their  work,  stripping?— A.  They 
work  in  all  the  departments. 

Q.  Princix>ally  stripping  tobacco? — A.  I  suspect  the  largest  percentage  of  women 
are  employed  in  the  stemming  and  the  wrappmg  and  the  pac&ge maldng,  and  lab- 
eling and  stam]>ing.  The  men,  of  course,  nave  the  heavier  portions  of  the  busi- 
ness; but  there  is  quite  a  good  deal  of  light  work  in  putting  up  tobacco. 

Q.  Does  labor-saving  machinery  enter  much  into  your  business? — ^A.  Quite 
extensively ;  more  in  the  lighter  branches  of  the  trade.  I  was  down  South  recently, 
and  noticed  a  machine.  I  nad  heard  of  the  machine  but  had  never  seen  it  working. 
I  asked  one  of  the  employees  for  an  estimate  as  to  what  difference  it  would  make 
in  the  matter  Of  employment  and  amount  of  production,  and  he  said  he  was  pretty 
well  satisfied  that  the  machine  had  redu(^  Qie  cost  from  $2  to  80  cents. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  what  department?— A.  Package  making.  The 
machine  turned  out  2,200  i>ackages  in  one  day.  It  took  13  girls  to  do  the  work 
before,  and  the  same  work  can  be  done  now  with  a  few  little  colored  boys,  and  one 
man  to  watch  the  machine  and  keep  it  running  right. 

Q.  So  the  machine  is  purely  automatic.? — ^A.  Yes;  the  tobacco  will  be  fed  in  here 
[indicating]  and  will  come  through.  The  tobacco  is  here  on  the  table  and  the 
paper  comes  in  first;  the  cup  comes  next  with  the  tobacco,  as  the  boys  weigh  it; 
and  it  comes  in  this  way;  and  the  paper  and  tin  foil  comes  in  this  way;  and  the 
tobacco  comes  down  through  and  nnally  into  a  machine  that  cuts  enough  away 
and  folds  the  tobacco  within  the  folder;  and  it  comes  out  all  ready  to  stamp. 

Q.  Now,  has  the  employment  of  women  been  common  in  these  factories  from 
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the  very  first?— A.  It  has  since  onr  organizatioii  has  been  established.    Years  ago. 
I  believe,  it  was  different. 

Q.  Is  the  employment  of  women  on  the  increase  or  decrease? — A.  Increase,  I 
should  think,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  strikes  in  your  trade? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  you  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  a  charter  from  that  body?^A.  Yes;  we  were  affiliated  with  that 
federation  before  we  organized. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquahar.)  In  locals?— A.  Yes.  • 

Q.  So  you  think  there  is  an  increase  in  the  employment  of  women?— A.  I  believe 
so,  yes. 

Q.  How  are  children  employed  in  your  trade? — ^A.  Quite  largely,  more  particu- 
larly in  the  South. 

Q.  What  do  the  children  do,  usually? — ^A.  Packing,  tagging,  stemming,  or 
stripping.  I  think  these  would 'be  the  occupations  they  are  most  extensively 
useam. 

Q.  What  ages  are  these  children  employed  at? — A.  In  the  State  of  Missouri, 

where  our  offices  were  until  last  January,  the  age  is  14  vears.    In  the  South  there 

.  is  not  much  limit  as  to  age.    In  Richmond,  the  other  day,  I  met  Mr.  Montague, 

*  the  labor  commissioner,  and  he  said  they  were  getting  up  a  Jbdll  to  cover  that--to 

prevent  them  being  employed  in  factories  under  14  years. 

\.  Is  both  white  and  colored  labor  emploved  in  the  factories? — ^A.  Yes. 
|.  There  is  no  rule  against  black  labor,  then? — A.  No. 

j.  Is  >rour  union  principally  in  the  Northern  or  Southern  States? — A.  It  is  rang- 
ing now  into  the  South,  but  until  quite  lately  it  has  been  mostly  in  the  North  and 
Middle  West.  We  have  none  west  of  Missouri.  We  have  4,  5,  or  6  unions  in 
Missouri. 

Q.  What  effect  on  your  trade  has  these  combinations  of  capital  or  so-called 
trusts  on  your  working  force  and  your  union  members? — ^A.  You  mean  the 
organization  of  them  in  the  tobacco  trades.  It  has  a  detrimental  effect,  so  we 
claim. 

Q.  In  what  way? — A.  The  fact  is,  the  trusts  when  they  acquire  factories  close 
down  the  smaller  ones  and  throw  quite  a  number  of  people  out  of  employment. 
For  instance,  in  St.  Louis  the  American  Tobacco  Company  purchased  the  Lig- 
gett &  Myers,  Drummond,  Brown,  and  Butler  factories,  and  m  St.  Charles,  Mo., 
§5  miles  distant,  they  purchased  the  Wright  Brothers'  factory.  They  have  closed 
down  all  of  them  except  the  Liggett  &  Myers  and  the  Drummond  plants.  They 
are  the  only  ones  they  are  working  now,  so  I  understand. 

Q.  How  many  persons  did  that  throw  out  of  employment? — ^A.  The  St.  Charles 
factory  employed  about  200  men;  the  Brown  plant  probably  200,  and  the  Butler 
plant  about  200.  I  beUeve  some  ct  them  have  found  employment  in  one  of  the 
other  two  factories. 

In  the  Liggett  &  Myers  or  Drummond? — ^A.  Either  one. 
j.  Probably  100  of  them?— A.  Probably. 

J,  Now,  were  those  who  went  into  these  factories,  so  far  as  you  know,  skilled 
workers? — ^A.  The  most  skilled.  Of  course,  in  our  business,  the  tobacco  workers 
are  not  skilled  workmen,  as  a  trade. 

Q.  Most  experienced? — A.  Most  experienced.  There  are  only  two  departments 
in  the  trade  that  might  be  called  sKilled;  one  is  the  wrapping,  which  can  be 
acquired  by  some  people  very  quickly  and  by  others  it  takes  time;  the  other  is  the 
twists  and  spun  rolls. 

Q.  Now,  has  making  these  combines  and  throwing  these  people  out  made  any 
difference  in  the  scale  of  wages  in  such  factories  as  the  Liggett  &  Myers  and  the 
Drummond,  which  are  under  the  control  of  the  American  ToKacco  Company? — A. 
It  has  not  very  materially.  In  one  or  two  instances  changes  have  "been  made.  I 
was  informed  just  a  few  days  before  I  left  our  office,  that  a  change  had  been  made 
in  one  branch  of  the  Drummond  factory,  which  reduced  the  wages.  They  had  been 
accustomed  in  that  x)articular  branch  to  make  $2.25  a  day,  and  the  Liggett  &  Myers 
plant  had  only  been  paying  between  $7  and  $8.  When  they  Acquired  both  plants 
they  reduced  them  to  $1.25  a  day,  about  $7.60. 

Q.  Did  that  reduction  involve  the  new  labor-saving  machinery? — A.  The 
machinery  had  not  effected  it. 

Q.  That  arbitrary  reduction  was  made  from  $3.25,  the  highest,  down  to  $1.25  ? — 
A.  Down  to  $1.25.  I  believe  in  that  department  there  was  a  portion  of  the  work 
done  by  piece-work. 

Q.  Is  your  trade  i>aid  by  time  or  piece  ? — A.  According  to  the  dictates  of  the 
manufacturer ;  both  ways. 
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Q.  Are  the  higher  parts  hj  time  or  piece?— A.  By  piece. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Bjbnnedy.)  Prior  to  the  formation  of  these  so-called  trusts,  properly 
combmatioiis,  was  there  more  tobacco  produced  than  there  was  a  demand  lor  in 
this  country  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  know ;  I  could  not  state  definitely,  but  I  think  not. 

Q.  Is  it  probable  that  under  the  new  system  they  will  endeavor  to  produce  just 
enough  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  trade?— A.  That  seems  to  be  the  efiEort  of  all 
companies. 

Q.  (ByMr.FARQUHAB.)  To  limit  production  ?— A.  To  limit  production.  There 
may  have  been  overproduction  in  a  sense,  but  our  experience  up  to  that  time 
would  not  warrant  us  in  making  a  very  definite  statement,  because  we  have  only 
been  in  existence  since  1895. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether,  in  your  opinion,  this 
combination  will  eventually  throw  many  of  the  workers  in  tobacco  out  of  em- 
ployment?— ^A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  the^  will  drift  to  where  the  manufacturing  is  in  the  larger 
factories?— A.  The  thing  is  this :  with  the  improved  machinery  and  the  concen- 
tration of  the  work  Under  fewer  roofs,  it  will  lessen  the  cost  of  production  and 
also  give  an  increased  output. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fajeiquhab.]  Are  there  many  establishments  in  your  class  of  the 
trade  outside  of  hhe  American  Tobacco  Oompany  and  other  combines ;  independ- 
ent manufacturers? — A.  I  should  judge  they  have  80  per  cent  of  the  plug  trade. 

Q.  Outside  of  the  combines  ?•— A.  Inside  of  the  comoine ;  the  combine  has  con- 
trol of  them.  They  have  practical  control  of  what  we  call  navy  goods ;  that  is,  of 
the  sweet  goods.  They  have  not  so  much  control  of  the  Southern  trade,  which  is 
the  little-sweetened  goods,  more  on  the  natural  leaf  order.  They  have  not  entered 
that  so  largely,  but  they  have  acquired  a  large  factory  down  South  now,  and  the 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  they  are  ^ing  to  acquire  as  many  of  those  factories  as 
they  can.    Of  course,  their  object  is  to  control  the  trade. 

Q.  Now,  is  there  any  competition  for  business  among  those  that  are  in  the  sev- 
eral combines,  or  do  they  all  agree  on  a  selling  scale  of  goods? — A.  Well,  they  are 
all  controlled.    There  are  two  factories,  or  institutions,  as  they  call  them,  but  in 
reality  one.    One  is  the  American  Tobacco  Company  and  the  other  the  Continen- 
tal Tobacco  Company.    One  man  is  president  of  both  institutions. 
Who  is  the  president  of  both  institutions? — A.  Mr.  Duke. 
Do  you  know  under  what  State  laws  they  are  organized? — ^A.  New  Jersey. 
Organized  at  different  times? — ^A.  Yes. 
Which  is  the  latest  organization? — A.  Continental. 

Do  you  know  what  brought  the  Continental  into  existence?— A.  I  could  not 
say,  unless  it  was  the  desire  to  separate  the  two  trades — two  branches  of  the  busi- 
ness, the  plug  and  the  smoking  business — ^but  they  have  not  as  yet  got  that 
entirely  separated,  I  believe.  Tne  Continental  is  supx)osed  to  control  uie  plug 
eoods — ^that  is,  sweet-plug  goods.  They  have  smoking  yet,  as  far  as  I  know;  in 
fact,  they  require  it. 

Q.  In  your  trade  you  use  principally  the  native  tobacco,  do  you?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  use  any  foreign  tobacco  at  all  in  the  manufacture  of  goods? — ^A. 
None  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Has  the  revival  of  good  times,  so  called,  had  any  effect  on  your  prices  or  the 
number  of  workers? — ^A.  Not  noticeable. 

Q.  Is  your  trade  normally  on  demand  and  supply  usually?— A.  Yes. 

^.  It  would  not  naturally  be  affected  by  a  rise  in  industries  or  a  rise  in  the 
prices  in  other  industries,  would  it? — ^A.  Not  particularly;  I  have  not  noticed  it 
as  vet. 

Q.  So  that  really  the  effeQ,t  of  the  good  times  has  not  reached  your  industry  so 
far? — ^A.  Not  as  yet;  it  may  in  this  sense,  the  increased  purchasing  j>ower  of 
those  who  are  prosperous;  they  might  increase  purchases  in  tobacco,  of  cigar- 
ettes or  cheroots,  or  something  of  that  kind.  That  would  be  the  only  way,  I 
think,  it  would  be  affected. 

(By  Mr.  E^ennedy.)  That  is  not  in  your  trade?— A.  I  should  say  cigarettes. 
Cigarettes  are  not  in  your  trade,  are  they?— A.  Those  wrapped  m  paper  are. 
(By  Mr.  Far^uhar.)  What  are  the  hours  of  labor  in  your  trade?— A.  There 
are' no  established  hours.  We  have  some  factories  working  8  hours,  some  9,  some 
9i,  and  some  10,  and  I  am  informed  that  a  number  of  factories  in  the  South — of 
course,  they  are  not  organized — are  working  lOi  hours.  Should  they  become 
organized  we  would  endeavor  to  reduce  their  hours.  That  is  what  we  are  doing 
now  wherever  x)ossibIe. 

Q.  In  the  States  where  you  are  working  under  the  8-hour  law,  does  it  come 
through  the  State  law  or  through  your  own  exertions? — A.  I  do  not  think  there 
are  any  States  where  we  have  members  that  have  an  8-hour  law.  They  may 
have  them  in  municipal  work,  but  it  would  affect  nobody  else  so  far  as  I  know. 
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O.  Has  yonr  nnion,  since  it  became  an  international  oreanization,  taken  any 
action  in  it^  national  body  as  to  the  honrs  of  labor?— A.  Not  as  yet.    We  have 
matters  nnder  discussion  as  to  the  best  means  of  trying  to  bring  it  abont. 
Have  you  in  your  union  any  benefit  fimds? — A.  Yes. 
What  are  they,  sick  and  burial? — A.  Sick  and  burial. 

Will  you  state  what  the  benefit  is?— A.  Our  sick  benefits  are  |3  per  week, 
which  runs  for  13  weeks.  A  member  must  have  been  in  the  organization  for  6 
months,  at  least,  to  become  a  beneficiary  in  sick  benefit,  and  for  a  year  to  become 
a  beneficiary  in  the  death  benefit.    There  are  certain  rules  that  govern  these. 

Q.  What  IS  the  amount  of  the  death  benefit? — ^A.  Fiftv  dollars. 

Q.  How  is  your  national  or  official  board  provided  for— ^by  i>er  capita  tax  in 
your  union? — A.  No.  Our  financial  system  is  similar  to  the  cigar  makers  and 
another  one.  It  was  adopted,  or  copied  from  an  Enfi^lish  organization,  called  the 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Engineers.  The  funds  are  left  in  trust  with  the 
locals,  and  held  for  the  national,  subject  to  draft  when  necessary. 

Q.  So  that  you  have  no  so-called  strike  fund  in  the  national  organization?—- A. 
No;  in  case  of  a  strike,  the  expenses,  the  same  as  the  death  benefit,  sick  benefit, 
and  the  expenses  of  the  national  office,  would  all  come  from  that  general  fund. 
The  receipts  are  divided  into  two  funds;  a  portion  is  allowed  to  the  local  unions 
for  their  local  expenses,  such  as  hall  rent,  committee  work,  and  such  as  that;  and 
the  other  goes  into  the  general  fund. 

Q.  Does  the  foreign  or  alien  labor  enter  into  your  industry  much? — ^A.  Very 
litue,  so  far  as  our  observation  tells  us.  One  may  secure  employment  now  and 
then,  but  it  does  not  materially  affect  us. 

Q.  Has  your  union  ever  taken  any  action  on  the  immigration  question  as  to 
restriction? — ^Af  No. 

How  do  you  reach  your  local  unions— by  referendum?— A.  Referendum  vote. 
Have  you  any  regulations  in  respect  to  Sunday  labor? — A.  None  established. 
What  is  the  custom? — ^A.  We  are  trying  to  do  away  with  Sunday  labor,  but 
there  is  very  little  in  our  business,  unless  there  happens  to  be  a  rush  at  one  time. 
Of  course,  in  parts  of  their  busine^  at  times  they  want  to  get  out  a  large  amount 
of  tobacco  at  a  certain  time,  and  they  may  have  a  rush,  but  it  is  very  seldom  that 
we  have  Sunday  work. 

.  Q.  As  a  general  thing,  do  the  factories  outside  of  the  American  Tobacco  Com- 
^pany  and  the  Continental  pay  the  same  rate  of  wa^es  that  they  do?— A.  To  average 
it  up,  I  do  not  think  that  tnere  is  a  very  material  difference.  In  some  departments 
they  pay  perhaps  a  little  more,  while  in  other  departments  the  independents  wUl 
pay  more;  but,  not  having  a  scale  of  wages  adopted  as  yet,  it  is  a  difficult  matter 
to  give  you  any  definite  information  on  that. 

Q.  Are  there  opportunities  in  your  trade  for  a  man  with  a  small  capital,  and 
probably  a  family  of  his  own,  half -grown  or  so,  to  earn  a  living  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  tobacco?— A.  Well,  yes;  but  they  are  limited,  from  the  fact  that  he  can 
not  produce  the  goods  as  cheaply,  unless  it  would  probably  be  some  goods  that 
did  not  require  much  manufacture.  He  can  not  produce  them  as  cheaply  as  large 
manufacturers. 

Q.  Is  labor-saving  machinery  in  your  trade  costly? — ^A.  I  should  judge  it  is.  It 
is  very  complicated,  too. 

Q.  In  making  smoking  cut  plug,  is  it  costly  in  that? — A.  The  most  of  it  would 
be.  I  should  think  that  piece  of  machinery  I  saw  would  be  quite  costly.  I  do 
not  know.    1  have  no  idea  what  it  cost. 

Q.  So  you  think  it  would  be  difficult  for  1  or  2  men,  in  places  outside  of 
cities,  to  make  even  wages  out  of  a  manufactory  of  their  own? — A.  In  twist 
business  they  could  probably  do  it,  because  it  requires  no  machinery.  A  man  can 
take  a  washtub,  dip  nis  tobacco,  drying  it  in  the  air,  and  gather  it,  and  put  it 
into  shape,  and  then  put  it  up  himself  and  make  something.  That  is  nearer  to  the 
^gar  business  than  any  branch  of  our  business. 

■Q.  That  is  what  I  desire  to  know,  whether  he  can  establish  an  independent 
^company;  and  I  desire  to  know  whether,  in  any  branch  of  your  trade,  any  man 
could  make  more  than  ioumeyman*s  wages? — ^A.  Yes;  in  the  twist  manufactur- 
ing, I  think  he  could;  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  profitable  in  any  other 
branch. 

Q.  Now,  before  the  formation  of  these  combines,  or  so-called  trusts,  is  it  a  fact 
that  you  had  hundreds  cfi  these  small  manufactories  all  through  the  South  that 
made  twist  and  the  native  goods  of  every  kind? — A.  Yes;  there  were  quite  a 
number,  I  believe. 

Q.  Was  it  a  fact  that  a  great  many  of  the  growers  united  in  sections  there,  and 
had  little  factories  of  this  Kind,  before  these  great  combinations  came  in,  and  got 
.a  reasonable  profit?— A.  None  of  tius  came  under  my  observation. 
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Q.  I  mean  jnst  before  these  combinations?— A.  I  never  have  seen  any  of  them. 
The  first  place  I  saw  any  of  the  individuals  going  into  the  manufacture  of  twist 
was  in  Louisville,  where  we  moved  this  year.  That  is  the  only  branch  they  have 
entered  into  yet. 

Q.  What  is  your  own  opinion  about  the  incorporation  of  trade  unions? — A. 
Opposed  to  it. 

Q.  What  are  your  reasons?— A.  Well,  I  do  not  think  that  the  x>eople  generally — 
that  is,  the  working  people — are  prepared  for  it.  It  requires  some  education  for 
them  to  know  what  the  mcorporation  would  involve.  They  would  have  to  pre- 
pare themselves  to  defend  it,  probably,  at  times;  and  they  would  probably  be 
brought  into  courts  or  something  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Is  there  any  convict  labor  in  any  States  that  comes  into  competition  with  your 
trade? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  convict  labor  now.  There  was  in  Bichmond, 
sometime  ago,  but  whether  the  factory  is  there  now  or  not  I  do  not  know.  I  know 
the  man  who  conducted  it  sometime  ago;  he  is  now  running  an  independent  fac- 
tory in  Richmond,  out  of  the  prison. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  condition  of  the  operatives  in  your  trade  in  comparison 
witn  other  trades  that  earn  like  wages? — ^A.  Well,  I  think  it  would  be  about  the 
same — ^I  think  the  conditions  would  be  about  the  same. 

Q.  Does  the  intermingling  of  the  two  sexes  make  any  difference,  you  think,  on 
the  moral  condition  of  your  people? — ^A.  Not  that  I  have  noticed.  Our  effort  has 
been  to  place  them  on  the  same  equality  when  working  in  the  same  branch  of 
business.    They  both  get  the  same  wages. 

Q.  Do  you  find  in  the  management  of  your  locals  that  the  women  take  as  active 
interest  m  the  union  matters  as  men  do? — ^A.  There  are  some  that  do,  but  not 
altogether;  I  would  say  nos^ 

Q.  Do  you  elect  women  to  offices  in  your  locals? — ^A.  Yes;  there  are  quite  a 
number  of  very  good  officers. 

Q.  So  that  you  would  say  the  economic  and  moral  condition  of  your  trade  will 
average  with  almost  every  other  like  trade  earning  the  same  rates  of  wages? — ^A. 
Iq  the  Northern  and  Middle  States;  but  when  you  come  to  the  South  there  is  so 
much  colored  labor  employed  in  the  tobacco  business,  of  course  you  can  not  com- 
pare that  with  any  other  trade  in  the  North. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  any  sweat-shop  work  in  your  trade?— A.  No. 

Q  Was  there  ever  any  such  work? — A.  I  believe  there  was  some  years  ago,  but 
I  do'  not  think  it  amounts  to  anything.    Competition  has  driven  it  out. 

Q.  Competition  driven  it  out  ? — A.  Yes.  There  may  be  some  in  the  cigarette 
business. 

Q.  My  understanding  is  that  compjetitlon  always  develoi)s  the  sweating  system. 
Is  that  your  observation? — A.  Combinations,  I  should  have  said. 

Q.  Combinations  are  what  have  driven  sweating  shops  out  of  your  trade? — ^A. 
I  think  BO,  because  goods  are  placed  on  the  market  more  cheaply  than  they  were. 

Q.  That  is  one  good  result  of  combination? — ^A.  Yes;  and  the  tax  has  been 
raised  to  dQuble,  and  that,  I  suppose,  has  also  had  some  effect.  It  takes  consider- 
able money  to  get  enough  to  pay  for  the  tax  on  a  small  amount  of  tobacco.  That 
is  actual  cash  laid  out,  and  sometimes  it  is  60  days  before  you  get  money  return, 
and  the  small  person  can  not  stand  that. 

Q.  Is  organization  on  the  increase  in  your  trade? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Markedly  so? — ^A.  It  would  have  been;  but,  of  course,  with  the  number  of 
factories  that  have  been  acquired  by  the  combination  a  great  number  of  people 
have  dropped  out. 

Q.  Well,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  you  believe  opportunity  to  organize 
your  people  is  better  under  the  combination  system,  wnere  the  workers  are 
brought  into  lar^  factories  and  large  centers,  and  thereby  come  in  contact  with 
organized  labor  m  other  trades,  than  it  was  under  the  old  system,  where  there 
were  many  employers  to  deal  with  and  the  trade  was  scattered  in  many  places? — 
A.  We  have  not  reached  that  part  of  that  yet.  We  have  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  combination  in  any  way  looking  to  organization. 

Q.  Have  not  any  organization  in  the  factories  of  the  combination? — ^A.  Just 
a  few  scattered  here  and  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  discourage  organization  in  those  large  combina- 
tions?— ^A.  The  American  Tobacco  Comi)any  and  ourselves  have  been  at  logger- 
heads since  November,  1895.  They  purchased  the  Butler  factory,  which  was 
strictly  a  union  factory  at  the  time,  and  when  they  opened  the  factory  a&An 
everybody  was  discharged,  and  they  were  employed  again  as  individuals;  and  the 
manager,  who  was  there  when  we  went  to  see  him,  told  us  he  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  organization,  and  we  could  not  effect  any  adjustment  of  the  matter; 
wd  we  took  it  to  New  York  to  the  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of 
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Labor,  and  they  l:ad  a  committee  go  before  the  officials,  bnt  they  cotQd  bring  no 
adjustment,  so  we  have  been  fighting  at  one  another  ever  since. 

Q.  And  you  are  not  making  any  headway  in  organizing  in  their  factories? — 
A.  No. 

Do  you  have  the  union  label  in  your  trade? — A.  Yes. 
Do  they  recognize  it  or  ask  for  at? — ^A.  The  American  Company? 
Yes. — A.  No;  not  as  yet.  Rumors  have  come  to  me  that  such  was  the 
desire,  but  I  do  not  place  any  credence  on  it.  Of  course  our  label  has  been  very 
effective  in  many  ways,  and  it  has  built  up  business  for  them  in  this  sense:  That 
the  independent  firms  started  to  use  the  label  and  built  up  a  good  big  business, 
and  the  American  would  buy  them,  and  the  goods  would  be  more  finnly  estab- 
lished on  the  market.    They  would  profit  by  it  in  that  way. 

O.  Are  the  factories  of  the  American  and  the  Continental  companies  princi- 
pally in  large  cities  at  the  present  time? — A.  Yes. 

(^.  Did  they  purchase  factories  that  were  in  smaller  places? — ^A.  One  or  two,  I 
believe.  You  know  that  they  purchased  one  in  St.  Charles.  Mo. ,  a  place  of  about 
10,000.  Of  course  they  closed  it  down.  They  merely  purchased  the  business. 
They  bought  another  one  in  Winchester,  N.  C. 

<^.  Even  before  the  combination  then,  the  work  of  your  trade  was  in  the  large 
cities  principally? — ^A.  Principally.  The  greatest  oufout  came  from  large  cities. 
Of  course  there  are  small  towns,  particularly  throughout  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
and  North  Carolina,  which  have  small  factories,  but  they  are  being  closed  up  fast. 

Q.  What  proportion  do  your  4,000  workers  bear  to  all  workers  in  the  same 
trade?    A.^  should  not  think  we  were  more  than  about  5  or  6  per  cent. 

Q.  You  do  not  have  much  influence  in  controlling  wages  and  conditions  in  the 
trade  generally,  then,  do  you? — ^A.  Not  as  yet. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  What  variety  of  tobacco  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  plugs? — A.  It  depends  upon  the  kind  of  plug.  Different  kinds  of  tobacco  would 
be  used  for  different  kinds  of  plugs,  and  for  different  localities.  For  the  Western 
goods  Burley  would  be  used  principally. 

Q.  Where  is  that  raised? — A.  A  ^ood  deal  of  it  in  Kentucky  and  some  in  Mis- 
souri.   That  is  a  branch  of  the  business  that  I  am  not  very  familiar  with. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  much  about  raw  material? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  know  what  kind  of  tobacco  is  raised  in  south- 
ern Ohio? — A.  Plug,  I  should  think.  I  should  think  tobacco  grown  in  that  sec- 
tion would  answer  for  plug.  They  use  a  good  deal  of  Wisconsin  stock  In  the 
scrap  goods. 

Q.  Do  your  factories  come  under  the  inspection  laws  of  the  various  States? — ^A. 
Yes.  I  do  not  know  what  the  factory  laws  are  in  Kentucky,  but  in  Missouri  they 
do.  We  are  endeavoring  to  bring  about  better  inspection.  Though  the  sanitary 
conditions  are  fair,  we  want  all  the  improvements  we  can  get. 

Q.  Has  your  union  given  any  attention  to  the  State  laws  regulating  the  employ- 
ment of  women  and  children? — A.  No.  Well,  we  try,  and  our  effort  is  to  prevent 
the  employment  of  children  under  14.  We  do  not  aidmit  people  under  15.  We 
hold  that  children  under  that  age  should  be  in  school,  and  we  prefer  not. to  take 
them  in. 

Q.  In  your  union  what  is  the  youngest  age  admitted? — A.  Fifteen. 

Q.  And  you  organize  from  15  up? — A.  Fifteen  up  to  60.  We  prefer  not  to  take 
men  under  18,  but  in  order  that  we  may  regulate  as  far  as  possible,  we  admit 
them  at  that  age,  at  15. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Are  there  any  topics  in  this  syllabus  that  you  have 
looked  over  that  have  not  been  touched  upon,  and  that  you  desire  to  say  anything 
about? — A.  The  sliding  scale  of  wa^es;  tne  scale  of  wages  we  have  not  adopted 
as  yet,  but  we  are  reacning  out  for  it  and  gathering  together  the  data  that  will 
go  to  make  one  up.  One  of  the  chief  directions  of  our  last  convention  was,  if  pos- ' 
sible,  to  gather  all  the  data  together  to  establish  a  national  scale  of  wages.  Our 
trade  is  such  a  peculiar  one  that  is  a  very  hard  thing  to  get  out.  We  are  going 
to  try  to  establish,  if  possible,  a  minimum  scale. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Is  it  your  intention  while  establishing  a  scale  of  wages 
to  also  establish  a  time  card? — ^A.  If  possible.  If  we  can  not  carry  out  both,  we 
will  try  to  carry  out  one. 

Q.  Is  your  trade  generally  in  favor  of  the  shorter  work  day? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  your  occupation  as  a  healthy  occupation  generally? — A.  Well, 
I  think  after  a  person  reaches  maturity  it  is  about  the  averaee  with  others.  Of 
course,  there  are  many  things  about  it  that  are  disagreeable.  A  person  gets 
accustomed  to  the  pungent  odor  of  tobacco.  I  do  not  think  it  ever  had  any  effect 
on  me,  but  I  think  it  is  very  detrimental  to  children  and  women.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  a  good  thing  for  them,  especially  in  the  South,  where  they  work  in  the  fao- 
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tones  in  all  conditions.  I  have  not  traveled  through  the  Sonth  enough  to  see 
what  effect  it  may  have  generally,  but  from  what  I  have  been  told  I  think  it  is 
detrimental  to  them.  You  will  see  the  mother,  father,  and  6  or  7  children  sitting 
down  in  a  place  stemming  and,  perhaps,  as  much  as  they  can  do — all  of  them — 
is  to  eke  out  enough  to  make  a  living.  Those  are  conditions  that  are  confronting 
us  that  we  hope  to  remedy,  if  x)ossiDle,  but  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  right  them,  par- 
ticularly on  account  of  the  density  of  ignorance  that  prevails  mostly  among  the 
colored  people. 

Q.  Your  principal  obstacle,  as  you  say,  in  extending  your  organization,  is  the 
fact  that  the  two  great  companies  of  this  country  control  nearly  all  the  product 
and,  in  fact,  control  wages? — ^A.  At  present  they  do. 

Q.  And  if  they  are  unfriendly  to  your  union,  then  the  greater  your  difficulties 
in  extending  the  organization  in  any  way?^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  would  you  say  that  is  tfie  reason  why  you  are  saying  but  little  better 
wages  can  be  obtained,  or  is  it  on  account  of  the  unskilled  labor  that  would  take 
the  places  of  those  that  are  now  unorganized,  at  the  same  wages,  or  lower,  in  case 
of  strikes  or  troubles?  Do  you  regard  as  a  greater  reason  the  fact  that  the  com- 
bination is  against  you  or  unfriendlv  or  that  unskiUed  labor  outside  would  take 
the  places? — A.  I  do  not  know  which  would  be  the  greater.  I  guess  the  density 
of  ignorance  and  lack  of  education,  etc. ,  would  be  one  of  the  worst  causes.  The 
others  might  be  overcome.  Probably  one  of  our  greatest  obstacles  will  be  the 
colored  labor,  for  it  is  largely  ejnployed  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  in  the 
South.  It  is  pretty  difficult  to  educate  them  to  the  necessity  of  organization  for 
the  protection  of  their  interests.  In  the  South  I  suppose  75  per  cent  in  the  tobacco 
business  are  colored,  although  there  are  quite  a  numoer  of  white  people,  it  seems, 

going  in  from  the  country  to  work  in  the  factories,  so  I  have  been  told.    A  num- 
er  of  manufacturers  told  me  they  did  employ  and  would  employ  one  wherever 
they  could,  either  male  or  female. 

One  of  the  greatest  detriments  is  the  emplo3rment  of  young  children,  which  in 
the  South  I  suppose  the  State  laws  are  responsible  for  in  a  great  measure.  I  do 
not  know  any  of  the  Southern  States  that  have  any  law  covering  the  employment 
of  children  under  a  certain  age.  Some  of  them  are  trying  to  mtroduce  it.  GK) 
into  some  of  the  factories  down  .there  and  you  see  children  that  are  employed, 
maybe  sitting  or  standing  or  bending  all  day  long;  faces  look  drawn  and  pinched; 
miserable  looking;  inhaling  the  pungent  odors  of  tobacco  all  day,  and  it  seems 
bound  to  have  a  detrimental  effect.  They  are  so  tired  when  they  come  home  at 
night  that  they  are  not  able  to  take  any  pleasures  that  a  child  should  have.  Chil- 
dren at  that  age  we  hold  should  be  at  school.  In  our  conference  with  manu- 
facturers we  so  state,  and  in  organizing  a  factory  that  matter  is  stated — that  we 
do  not  admit  children  under  a  certain  age,  and  we  state  that  the  efforts  of  our 
organization  are  to  educate  the  rising  generation,  and  keep  children  of  that  age 
in  school,  that  they  may  kilow  something — ^may  be  able  to  have  means  of  support 
when  they  do  grow  up,  and  not  be  merely  drudges  all  their  lives.  I  met  some 
white  people  down  there,  in  taking  applications,  grown  men,  that  could  not  write 
their  own  names.  I  do  not  know  what  the  school  facilities  are  there.  I  was  not 
through  the  country  districts  enough.  In  fact,  I  was  only  ther^  a  few  days,  but  I 
was  considerably  suprised  at  the  number  of  white  people  there  were  wno  could 
not  write  their  own  names.  Evidently  quite  a  number  of  them,  at  least,  had  been 
raised  in  the  cities,  and  started  into  the  factory  when  they — I  heard  some  of  them 
say — ^were  7  years  of  age. 


Washington,  D.  C.  ,  November  21, 1899. 

TESTIHOITT  OE  MR.  WILLIAM  D.  MAHON. 

President  of  the  International  Association  of  Street  Car  Employees  of  America, 

The  commission  met  at  11.25  a.  m..  Chairman  Kyle  presiding.  Mr.  William  D. 
Mahon  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows,  the 
topicalplan  of  inquiry  on  manufactures  and  general  business  being  followed: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  State  your  full  name,  post-office  address,  and  busi- 
ness?— A.  William  D.  Mahon;  Detroit,  Mich.;  president  of  the  International 
Association  of  Street  Car  Employees  of  America. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  long  has  your  organization  been  an  international 
organization? — A.  September,  1892,  was  the  date  of  the  international  organi- 
zation. 
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Q.  Are  you  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  standing  or  condition  of  your  various  organizations  before 
you  formed  you  international  body  ?  How  many  organizations  did  you  have  of 
street  car  employees  and  in  what  localities  were  they  ?— A.  That  is,  the  local 
or^mizations  ? 

Q.  The  local  organizations. — A.  There  were  about  40  cities  represented  when 
we  first  formed  our  international  organization,  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
from  Duluth  to  New  Orleans. 

Q.  What  were  the  conditions  of  street-car  employees  at  that  time  so  far  as 
hours  of  labor  were  concerned  and  compensation  for  work? — ^A.  Their  hours  of 
labor  were  very  long;  ranging  from  12  hours  upward,  running  as  high  as  16  and 
in  some  cases  as  hign  as  18.  At  the  time  of  the  organization  the  wages  varied  in 
different  cities  and  localities  as  they  do  now.  At  that  time  the  highest  standard 
rate  of  wages  was  about  16  cents  an  hour,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  of  the 
larger  cities. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Clarkb.)  Were  the  motormen  and  conductors  paid  the  same? — ^A. 
Usually. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar^  What  are  the  classes  of  employees  that  you  have  in 
your  organization?— A.  We  take  the  motormen  and  conductors  and  such  other 
employees  as  have  no  other  national  organization,  such  ah  regular  trackmen,  car 
cleaners,  and  shopmen  who  have  no  other  organization  of  their  trade. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  commission  as  closely  as  yoii  can  the  matters  that 
brought  vou  together  into  a  national  organization,  and  what  effect  your  organiza- 
tion has  nad  on  the  labor  itself  in  respect  to  hours  and  in  respect  to  wa^es? — 
A.  The  matters  that  brought  us  together,  of  course,  were  our  conditions  of  long 
hours  and  small  pay;  and  we  came  together  to  better  oar  conditions,  and  to  unite 
our  efforts  to  secure  shorter  hours,  and  better  pay,  and  the  change  of  many  other 
little  and  what  we  considered  tyrannical  rules  that  were  enforced  upon  us.  The 
results  have  been  very  beneficial  to  our  people.  While  the  organization  has  not 
been  as  strong  with  us  as  with  some  of  the  other  trades  and  crafts,  from  the  fact 
that  we  work  for  one  organization  or  one  corporation  usually,  and  that  bein^  a 
strong  and  powerful  one  we  must  effect  a  very  strong  organization  or  they  wipe 
us  out  of  existence;  but  the  results  have  been  .very  good.  We  have  since  1893 
raised  the  wages  of  the  street-railroad  employees  throughout  the  country.  We 
have  aimed  in  the  larger  cities  at  20  cents  an  hour  as  a  standard  rate  of  pay,  and  we 
have  brought  them  anywhere  from  10  cents  an  hour  up  to  16, 18,  and  as  high  as  21. 
We  have  reduced  the  hours  in  some  of  the  cities  to  a  12-hour  workday  where 
they  were  longer,  and  down  to  as  low  as  a  9-hour  workday;  and  we  are  working  at 
the  present  time  to  establish  a  9-hour  workday.  That  is  about  the  only  practical 
day^  work  that  can  be  established  upon,  a  street  railway.  Eight  hours  is  not  a 
practical  day  with  our  people.  We  have  established  that  in  a  number  of  the 
cities.  Those  are  the  benefits  that  have  been  brought  to  our  people,  and  such  as 
have  been  gained  by  agitation  for  laws,  especially  the  vestibule  laws,  which  we 
secured  the  passage  of,  I  think,  in  1894  or  1895,  in  Ohio;  and  we  have  now,  I 
should  judge,  about  12  States  where  we  have  vestibule  laws,  secured  through  the 
organization,  passed  to  protect  our  people. 

&  The  vestibule  law  is  for  the  protection  of  your  motormen  and  conductors? — 
A.  More  especially  the  motormen. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  9  hours  being  the  most  practical  division,  does  that  carry 
witn  it  two  shifts? — ^A.  Yes.  The  hours  of  operation  in  the  majority  of  the  cities 
is  about  18  hours,  and  it  makes  an  equal  division  oi  the  time.  To  make  an 
&^hour  day  would  be  impracticable,  for  it  would  put  somebody  on  a  2-hour  run  or 
something  of  that  kind;  so  we  aim  to  make  a  9-hour  workday  as  nearly  as  practi- 
cable— as  nearly  as  schedules  will  admit  it.  It  may  vary  a  few  mmutos  one 
way  or  the  other.  It  may  be  8.80  or  8.25,  or  it  may  be  9.25  or  9.30,  but  we  aim  to 
bring  it  as  near  9  hours  as  practicable. 

Q.  Does  this  9-hour  arrangement  include  any  time  for  meals? — ^A.  Well,  we 
usually  divide  that  up  for  meals.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  illustrate  it  better 
than  with  Worcester,  Mass.  We  do  not  operate  them  all  that  way;  we  ox)erate 
in  the  different  cities  under  different  circumstances.  But  there  our  men  go  to 
work  in  the  morning  and  take  out  their  cars;  they  operate  them  5  hours,  and  then 
come  off  for  <Unner,  and  they  remain  off  about  4  hours  usually.  The  late  men 
then  come  on  and  relieve  these  men,  have  their  dinner,  and  operate  their  cars 
about  4  hours,  putting  in  there  what  would  be  their  first  half  day's  work.  The 
other  men  then  come  on  and  relieve  them  for  supper,  and  operate  for  8  or  4  hours 
again  and  then  come  off,  leaving  those  men  the  last  shift  to  finish  the  day  and 
puU  the  cars  in.  That  varies  in  different  cities.  We  work  it  differently  in  some 
of  the  larger  cities  where  we  have  cars  that  come  In  early  in  the  evening.    For 
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instance,  on  a  line  where  the  service  may  be  4  minntes  during  the  day,  after  the 
busy  hours  at  night  we  begin  to  bring  in  some  cars,  and  the  service  is  lengthened 
out  to  8  minutes,  to  10  minutes,  and  20  minutes,  and  those  cars  are  taken  in;  and 
under  those  circumstances  and  conditions  we  work  it  differently.  We  have  a  swing 
system  during  the  busy  hours.  Some  of  the  men  who  do  not  have  regular  runs 
on  a  9-hour  workday  operate  4  hours  in  the  morning  and  catch  the  bus^r  hours 
out  morning,  busy  hours  at  noon,  and  busy  hours  again  at  night,  and  put  in  their - 
9-hour  workday  in  that  way.  We  ahn,  though,  to  make  it  within  12  nours — ^the 
workday — ^if  x>ossible.  Except  for  meals,  we  aim  to  make  it  within  12  hours,  as 
near  as  we  can  get  at  it,  for  a  9-hour  workday. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  whether  there  are  any  conditions  during  which  the  street-car 
men  are  expected  to  work  the  whole  number  of  hours  in  which  the  line  is  in 
operation?-^A.  Oh,  ves;  there  are  days  in  which  we  do,  such  as  holidavs  or  days 
when  there  is  sometning  going  on  that  requires  the  whole  service.  Tne  rules  of 
the  organization  have  been  not  to  cripple  the  service  of  the  comx>any.  Aside  from 
that,  of  course  we  contend  for  the  regular  workday. 

Q.  In  that  case,  what  time  do  you  get.  for  lunch  or  dinner? — ^A.  We  do  not  get 
it;  we  t^e  the  chances. 

Q.  Is  there  any  arrangement  on  these  long  hours  beyond  your  9  or  10  for  pay 
for  overtime? — A.  We  aim  to  confine  it,  as  I  said,  within  the  12  hours,  seek  to 
keep  it  down  to  that,  but  we  make  this  provision  in  some  cases:  In  Detroit  'we 
make  the  provision  that  a  man  who  goes  over  this  regular  time  must  be  paid  25 
cents  an  nour.  We  make  also  this  provision  there — that  in  the  operation  of 
trips  and  cars  in  the  busy  hours  of  the  dav  every  regular  man  can  be  called  on 
once  a  week  to  violate  the  conditions  of  the  agreement  to  operate  beyond  that 
limit,  but  he  must  be  paid  25  cents  an  hour  for  his  overtime,  while  the  regular 
rate  is  21,  making  a  difference  of  4  cents. 

Q.  How  many  employees  have  you  now  in  your  organization? — A.  We  have 
about  15,000  in  the  organization  at  present. 

Q.  Could  you  give  to  the  commission  any  statement  as  to  how  many  employees 
there  are  in  the  whole  country? — ^A.  No;  I  would  not  venture  to  make  a  statement. 

Q.  What  proportion  do  you  think  the  organized  employees  are  of  the  whole? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  state  that  accurately.  Street-railway  men  in 
organizations,  like  all  other  new  organizations — ^forwe  are  practically  a  new 
or^mlzation — are  somewhat  crude.  They  will  organize  to-day,  get  conditions, 
and  to-morrow  neglect  their  organization.  We  find  that  in  all  branches  of  indus- 
try, but  we  are  getting  over  that.  We  have  organized,  since  1892, 127  organiza- 
tions; but  some  of  those  have  gone  down.  Some  of  them  go  down  and  come  up 
again,  and  go  down  and  come  up. 

-Q.  By  what  means  did  you  secure  this  shortening  of  your  working  day  and 
also  your  advance  in  wages — ^through  strikes,  through  mediation,  or  in  what 
way? — A.  We  have  secured  it  through  the  infinence  of  our  organization  in  vari- 
ous ways;  through  the  agitation  of  the  question,  and  public  sentiment  that  we 
have  created  in  favor  or  it;  in  other  cases  through  strikes,  where  we  have 
demanded  it  and  sought  to  enforce  our  demand  by  refusing  to  operate  the 
cars  until  we  got  the  conditions  demanded.  In  Detroit  we  had  one  strike- 
in  1891, 1  think.  At  the  time  of  the  strike  the  wages  were  14  cents  an  hour  and 
the  workday  was  about  14  hours.  We  secured  first  a  10-hour  workday  and  then 
18  cents  an  nour.  Since  that  time,  through  the  infiuence  of  our  organization  and 
without  any  strike,  we  have  increased  the  wages  to  21  cents  an  hour  and  reduced 
the  workday  to  a  9-hour  basis.  And  in  other  cities  where  we  are  organized 
about  one  strike  would  be  the  average. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Was  the  trolley  system  introduced  in  Detroit  about 
that  time,  in  1891? — ^A.  No.  At  the  time  of  the  strike  it  was  all  horse  cars,  I 
think.  I  did  not  live  in  Detroit  at  that  time.  I  happened  then  to  be  associated 
with  my  friends  from  Ohio  there.  I  was  elected  just  after.  I  was  elected  in 
1898  as  the  international  president.  There  may  have  been  two  lines,  but  the 
majority  of  the  lines  of  that  city  were  horse  cars  at  that  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquhar.)  In  what  way  do  you  usually  obtain  your  objects  in 
respect  to  shortening  your  hours  and  getting  better  pay? — A.  We  do  it  through 
a  conference  committee  with  the  company;  and  then  we  have  had  an  agreement 
there  since  that  time,  and  a  strong  agreement  since  1893,  with  the  company;  and 
any  question  that  we  can  not  adjust  voluntarily  we  submit  to  arbitration.  We 
have  just  at  tlie  present  time  a  very  serious  question  there,  of  the  discharge  of  a 
numoer  of  men,  that  has  been  submitted  to  arbitration. 

Q.  In  what  city?— A.  Detroit.  The  men  met  last  Saturday  night,  and  the  news- 
papers predicted  that  the  men  would  break  their  agreement  and  demand  the  rein- 
statement of  these  men.  But  the  men  in  their  meeting  unanimously  decided  to 
stand  by  their  agreement  and  submit  the  matter  to  arbitration. 
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Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Yon  took  action  in  yonr  organization,  did  yon,  abont 
requesting  the  people  not  to  patronize  the  cars? — A.  No;  we  took  no  action. 

Q.  But  personally  and  inaividually  you  gave  advice  to  the  people? — A.  Most 
assuredly  we  did — to  stay  away. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  I^om  riding  or  working? — A.  Certainly  we  asked 
that;  we  asked  our  friends. 

O.  Did  your,  organization  take  action  with  reference  to  patronizing,  or  refusing, 
rather,  to  patronize  business  men  who  would  ride  on  the  cars? — ^A.  No;  we  to^ 
no  action,  and  I  think  no  organization  directed  that.  In  many  cases — ^and  I  find 
it  so  not  alone  in  Cleveland  but  in  many  strikes — ^in  many  cases  we  send  our  men 
around.  I  know  the  president  of  our  local  union,  Mr.  Brvan,  was  very  busy  the 
biggest  portion  of  his  time  settling  up  these  things.  The  ousiness  men  take  hold 
of  tnese  things — in  this  competitive  a^e  they  take  hold  of  everything — and  some 
report  would  get  out  about  some  man  m  the  same  line  of  business,  and  we  would 
get  out  and  investigate  it  and  settle  it  up;  and  we  had  our  people,  wherever  they 
were,  to  inform  the  people  that  this  was  not  true  and  not  to  carry  it  out.  So  we 
had  no  action  on  that.  That  was  one  of  those  things  which  no  organization 
directs. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Do  you  know  from  what  sections  the  men  that  took  the 

? laces  of  your  men  there  came  from? — ^A.  Well,  I  think  the  majority  came  from 
Cincinnati  and  Chicago.  I  think  they  gathered  up  the  majority  of  them  there. 
I  know  they  had  agents  in  those  towns. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Were  a  large  per  cent  of  them  practical  men  in  this 
line  or  work? — A.  I  would  think  not,  from  their  operations. 

Q.  Did  they  reduce  their  schedule  after  the  strike  to  a  shorter  time? — ^A.  I  do 
not  think  they  tried  to  run  on  any  particular  schedule. 

Q.  Since  that  time  do  they  run  as  fast  as  they  did? — A.  I  do  not  know  at  the 
present  time,  but  up  until  a  few  weeks  ago  some  of  the  lines  were  not  in  ox)era- 
tion  at  all,  and  others  had  not  an  equal  number  of  cars.  I  do  not  think  they 
attempted  any  particular  schedule.  They  operated  them  the  best  they  could. 
From  the  great  number  of  accidents  that  occurred,  I  do  not  imagine  that  they 
were  very  efficient  operators. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Has  your  local  organization  made  any  overtures  lately 
to  the  management  of  the  Big  Consolidated? — ^A .  There  never  has  been  any  negotia- 
tions, 1  do  not  think,  on  either  side  since  the  strike. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  As  to  the  sympathy  of  the  people  of  Cleveland;  was 
that  sympathy  with  the  strikers  or  against  the  strikers,  so  far  as  you  were  able 
to  measure  it? — ^A.  I  judge  that  the  sympathy  was  with  them  almost  unanimously. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  What  class  of  citizens,  the  business  community  and 
the  professional  men? — ^A.  I  judge  so,  from  their  expressions. 

Q.  And  merchants  generally? — ^A.  We  held  a  number  of  mass  meetings,  and 
we  found  an  expression  there,  not  alone  of  the  working  people,  but  businessmen, 
professional  men,  lawyers,  and  ministers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Did  the  local  council  there  help  you  as  much  as  they 
could  during  these  troubles,  to  settle  this  question? — A.  I  do  not  think  so  in  the 
last  strike.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  action  whatever  taken  in  the  council; 
at  least  I  am  not  familiar  with  it  if  there  was. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  inspector  of  the  comxiany 
who  is  under  indictment? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  precise  charge  against  him? — A.  The  charges,  as  I  under- 
stand them,  are  trying  to  induce  otners  to  help  him  block  and  obstruct  tracks. 

Q.  What  do  you  suppose  was  his  object  in  trying  to  block  and  obstruct  tracks? — 
A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  To  create  public  sentiment;  is  that  it? — A.  I  w^ould 
judge  so;  that  would  be  my  judgment  of  it;  to  create  a  ^timent  against  the 
strikers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  suppose,  then,  that  he  expected  that  his  act  would 
be  charged  to  the  strikers? — A.  I  judge  so. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  think  that  was  the  case  in  regard  to  the  dyna- 
mite that  was  used  there — the  explosions? — ^A.  I  do  not  know;  I  would  not  say  so. 

Q.  Have  any  of  them  been  indicted  for  that? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  No  persons  are  under  indictment  for  that? — A.  None  that  I  have  any  knowl- 
edge of. 

^.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  chan^,  if  any,  did  public  opinion  take  when 
this  lawlessness  was  resorted  to? — A.  I  did  not  notice  any  particular  change  in  it. 
Of  course,  there  were  expressions  by  some  against  it,  but  it  was  not  attributed  to 
us,  and  I  do  not  think  the  sentiment  changed  against  our  people. 

Q.  It  w^as  not  attributed  to  you? — A.  No;  that  is,  not  by  the  majority  of  the 
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people.  Of  course,  there  were  some,  no  doubt,  who  did,  but  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  did  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Did  you  make  known  to  the  public  of  Cleveland,  there 
at  that  time,  your  rules  in  respect  to  destruction  of  public  property,  and  all  that 
you  had  cautioned  your  men  not  to  do? — ^A.  Oh,  yes,  that  was  stated  time  after 
time. 

Q.  Stated  repeatedly,  so  that  it  was  generally  known  there  that  as  officers  your 
local  officers  and  national  officers  had  endeavored  as  much  as  possible  to  suppress 
that  lawlessness? — A.  Oh,  yes,  that  was  published  from  time  to  time  in  the  vari- 
ous papers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchfobd.)  When  those  explosions  took  place,  were  they  usually 
I)erpetrated  in  some  remote  part  of  the  city,  some  suburb? — ^A.  I  am  not  familiar 
enough  with  the  matter  to  mow.  I  am  not  very  well  acquainted  in  Cleveland; 
that  IS,  when  I  ^et  outside  of  the  center  of  the  city.  The  one  that  was  at  the 
Lake  Street  station  or  barn  was  away  out,  almost  out  of  the  city  limits,  seven  or 
eight  miles,  I  should  judge,  &om  the  heart  of  the  city;  out  at  what  was  known  as 
Lake  View.  That  is  the  only  one  that  I  could  sx)eak  oi  as  knowing  the  distance  or 
the  locality  or  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Is  that  the  one  in  which  several  parties  were  injured? — ^A.  I  think  no  one 
was  injured  in  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Was  there  any  i)erceptible  difference  in  travel  after  this 
explosion? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  that.  Travel  was  very  light.  We  kept  no  record  of 
the  travel;  paid  no  attention  to  it, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Did  you  not  during  your  stay  in  Cleveland  see  as  to 
the  parties  that  were  usually  first  on  the  ground  after  the  explosion  had  taken 
place? — A.  No;  I  did  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  consider  the  Little  Consolidated  as  a  union 
road? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  it  mainly  manned  by  union  employees? — A.  I  think  about  half  and  half — 
equal  division.  • 

Q.  When  the  strike  occurred  it  was  not  even  half,  was  it? — ^A.  No;  it  has 
incre€Med  in  membership  since  then. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  with  the  Little  Consolidated  at  all?— A.  None 
whatever. 

S.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  a  large  per  cent  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  strike, 
who  are  not  now  in  the  employ  of  the  Big  Consolidated— have  they  left  the 
city,  or  do  they  still  remain  there? — ^A.  Some  have  left  and  some  still  remain.  I 
can  not  state  as  to  what  per  cent  remain  there  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Can  you  state  to  the  commission  the  per  cent  taken 
back  since  the  trouble? — ^A.  Some  of  our  men  have  gone  back,  but  not  at  the 
orders  of  the  association. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  As  to  the  treatment  of  the  employees  in  Cleveland — 
hours,  wages,  and  other  conditions  of  employment— does  it  compare  with  other 
cities  in  Ohio,  or  in  the  Central  States,  speaking  of  them  as  a  whole?— A.  The 
treatment  does  not.  That  is  what  brougnt  on  the  trouble.  What  is  known  as 
the  standard  hours  of  labor  for  Cleveland  is  better  than  some  other  places  if  it 
was  strictly  adhered  to.  The  wages  are  as  good,  and*  better  than  some  other  cities 
in  Ohio.  The  hours  of  labor  were  not  strictly,  as  I  said  before,  adhered  to.  Men 
were  worked  to  suit  the  superintendents.  As  a  man  came  in,  and  they  wanted 
him,  they  put  him  to  work;  and  I  contend  our  rule  was  not  strictly  adhered  to  by 
the  BigConsolidated  Company  in  the  treatment  of  the  men  in  other  ways. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  the  United  States  mail  carried  on  any  of  the  lines  in 
Cleveland,  to  your  knowledge?— A.  There  may  be  a  few  on  the  Little  Consoli- 
dated, but  I  do  not  think  any  since  the  order  of  the  Postmaster-General  upon  that 
matter.  That  has  been  a  question  that  we  have  fought  for  a  long  time,  and  at 
our  convention  in  May  we  telegraphed  a  message  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  shortly  after  that  the  Postmaster-General  issued  an  order  which  has 
put  that  question  out  of  the  road.  It  does  not  bother  us.  He  made  a  ruling  upon 
it.  The  words  *'  United  States  Mail "  can  not  be  used  upon  street  cars  only  tem- 
porarily, when  there  is  mail  on  board.  That  is  all  that  we  asked.  I  suppose  there 
may  be  some  of  the  cars  that  have  not  been  painted  or  repaired  since  they  had  it 
on.  It  may  be  on  some  of  them.  As  they  go  in  under  repair  I  suppose  that  will 
be  wiped  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  I  suppose  some  cars  are  wholly  mail  cars  in  Cleveland?— 
A.  No;  I  think  not. 

Q.  Are  they  in  some  cities?— A  They  are  in  some  places.  That  does  not  affect 
us  to  any  extent. 

Q.  Did  that  strike  have  any  political  bearing  that  you  know  of?— A.  I  am  not 
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familiar  with  the  political  sitxiation  of  Ohio.  I  have  not  been  engaged  in  Ohio 
politics  for  some  years. 

Q.  Have  yon  introduced  an  improvement  in  the  general  character  of  street  rail- 
way employees  within  a  few  years? — A.  I  have. 

Q.  Are  wey  carefully  selected  by  the  companies  and  subjected  to  a  physical 
examination? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  physical  examination. 

Q.  Does  not  that  prevail  in  Boston? — ^A.  it  may.    I  am  not  familiar  with  Boston. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing? — A.  I  think  so.  I  have  advo- 
cated that  an  examination  law  would  be  a  good  thing. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  how  the  wages  of  street-railway  employees  in  the  several 
cities  of  this  country,  so  far  as  your  observation  has  extended  and  your  informa- 
tion goes,  compare  with  the  wages  of  other  classes? — ^A.  The  wages  of  street-rail- 
way employees,  as  I  said  before,  vary  in  the  different  localities,  in  the  Afferent 
grades  of  cities,-  and  where  there  is  no  organization  our  wages  are  very  low.  I 
can  find  you  wages  in  the  South,  of  street-railway  men,  at  10  cents  an  hour. 

Q.  Ton  think  that  the  wages  are  generally  lower  than  those  of  skilled  mechan- 
ics?—A.  They  are;  I  so  found  them. 

Q.  Are  not  the  conductors  and  motormen  charged  with  a  large  responsibility? — 
A.  They  are. 

Q.  Every  minute  of  their  employment? — ^A.  They  are.  A  motorman  has 
greater  responsibility  than  any  other  operator  in  transportation  departments 
tonday. 

Q.  He  must  be  alert  every  minute  to  prevent  accidents,  I  supx>ose,  and  to  see 
that  he  ms^es  his  time?— A.  Most  assuredly.  The  railroad  engineer  does  not 
compare  with  him  in  that  respect. 

Q.  He  is  obliged  to  stand  all  through  the  time  of  his  employment? — A.  Not 
always.  The  majority  of  companies  allow  men  to  sit  down,  with  the  exception 
of  the  heart  of  the  city — ^have  a  line  where  they  must  rise  up;  but  a  man  can 
operate  a  car  just  as  well  sitting  down  as  standing  up. 

Q.  Theyare  obliged  to  be  polite  to  all  patrons,  as  a  general  thing,  are  they 
not? — ^A.  They  are.  That  is  one  of  the  rules  of  railroads  and  ond  of  the  rules  that 
we,  as  an  organization,  insist  upon  being  lived  up  to. 

CJ.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  the  locals  any  rules  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
intoxicants? — A.  They  rule  on  it.  We  have  a  general  law  that  has  been  a]^plied. 
Any  man  engaged  in  the  sale  of  liquors  is  not  eligible  to  membership  m  our 
orfl»nization. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Ktlb.)  Have  the  companies  a  rule  in  regard  to  intoxicants? — 
A.  The  majority  of  them  have. 

Q.  The  motormen  are  never  allowed  to  use  liquor? — A.  Neither  are  the  con- 
ductors; because  their  breath  would  smell  bad,  if  for  nothing  else. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  But  you  have  no  rules  as  strict,  for  iQstance,  as  the 
Brotherhood  of  Engineers? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  What  skiU  is  required  by  motormen  to  run  a  car?  How 
lon^  does  it  take  them  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  as  skilled  motormen? — ^A.  That 
vanes.  Some  men  will  learn  very  quickly  and  other  men  do  not.  It  is  not  every 
man  that  can  make  a  motorman,  by  any  means.  It  takes  good  judgment,  good 
eyesight,  everything.    He  must  not  be  a  nervous  man. 

Q.  He  must  be  a  man  fully  the  average  in  mental  acquirements? — ^A.  Up  to  the 
average.  As  I  said  before,  there  is  no  person  in  the  ox)erating  departmente  of 
transportation  to-day  who  has  so  much  responsibility  upon  him,  ana  that  should 
be  so  well  looked  after  and  cared  for,  and  should  have  short  hours.  It  has  been 
proven  by  statistics,  to  those  who  have  watohed  and  observed,  that  the  great 
number  of  accidents  occur  when  men  are  physically  worn  out.  That  is  true  in 
shops  and  true  upon  the  railroads.  The  difference  between  a  railroad  engineer 
and  a  motorman  is  this:  the  railroad  engineer  runs  upon  a  well-guarded  highway; 
people  must  look  o\it  for  him;  he  has  nothing  to  care  for,  that  is,  along  that  line. 
The  motorman  must  be  on  the  alert  all  the  time,  for  every  alley,  every  street. 
The  thoughtless  pedestrian,  teamster,  little  children,  and  everything  else  must  be 
looked  after,  watched  after  all  the  time.    If  there  is  any  workman  in  the  trans- 

Eortation  dejiartments  of  this  country  that  ought  to  be  well  provided  for  and 
ave  short  hours,  and  be  protected,  it  is  that  man. 

Q.  You  have  not  answered  fully  the  time  it  takes  a  man,  a  motorman,  to 
acquire  the  knowledge  necessary  to  run  that  car. — ^A.  It  varies. 

q.  I  mean  to  become  a  skilled  motorman.— A.  I  do  not  know  that  any  man  is 
ever  skilled  in  any  department. 

Q.  I  have  been  on  a  car  that  would  go  out  6  or  8  miles,  sometimes  going  through 
the  country  on  that  trip,  and  the  machinery  would  bum  out  and  get  out  of 
order.    I  have  seen  the  men  take  it  and  fix  it  the  same  as  expert  machinists 
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would. — ^A.  That  is  not  reqnired  on  railroads  now.  When  I  learned  to  mn  a  motor 
we  were  required  to  do  that,  required  to  get  knowledge  of  machinery,  but  there  is 
no  railroad  to-day  that  requires  that,  or  that  allows  the  men  to  interfere  with  the 
machinery.  The  rules  are,  if  a  car  should  bum  out  or  break  down,  or  anything 
else,,  that  they  shall  wait  for  the  next  car  to  push  them  in.  It  has  been  found  ths^ 
it  is  detrimental  and  injurious  to  the  machinery,  and  all  that,  and  it  is  best  to 
haye  experts  who  follow  that  line  of  business.  There  is  no  railroad  to-day  of  any 
size  or  magnitude  that  requires  that  of  its  employees.  All  that  is  required  is  the 
knowledge  of  operating  the  car,  starting  and  stopping  it. 

Q.  A  man  possessing  as  much  skill  as  the  motorman  possesses  could  get  in 
other  lines  of  employment  about  how  much  per  day? — ^A.  1  do  not  know  that. 

Q.  More  than  he  is  paid  as  a  motorman? — ^A.  I  would  not  care  to  answer  that. 
It  would  vary.  He  might  not  get  anything.  He  might  join  the  army  of  the  un- 
employed. 

Q.  But  can  you  not  comx>are  men  somewhat  as  regards  their  requirements  in 
all  these  things? — A.  I  do  not  know.  We  get  t^em  nrom  all  walks  of  life.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  can  make  a  comparison. 

Q.  We  have  shops  out  in  our  country  where  men  get,  I  should  think,  $2.25  and 
$2.50  a  day  that  possess  such  requirements  as  these  men  you  speak  of. — ^A.  What 
we  want,  and  wnat  we  contend  for,  are  living  conditions  in  the  operations  of  the 
railroads;  not  what  we  might  compare  with  somewhere  else,  but  what  this  occu- 
pation is  worth;  what  it  ought  to  bring;  what  it  ought  to  give  us.  It  ought  to 
give  us  a  good  living,  good  conditions,  and  that  is  what  we  seek  to  get. 

Q.  fBy  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  that  not  true  of  every  workman? — ^A.  That  is  true. 
I  would  not  want  to  make  a  comparison. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  not  find  that  you  generally  have  public  acqui- 
escence and  sympathy  in  efforts  to  improve  these  conditions? — A.  We  have; 
unanimous,  everywhere. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  there  not  an  organization  of  electric  repairers  now? — 
A.  There  is  a  Brotherhood  of  Electric  Workers;  yes. 

Q.  And  these  are  not  connected  with  your  organization? — ^A.  No;  they  are  com- 
posed of  electricians;  considered  to  be  exx)ert  men;  skilled  men  in  that  particular 
sense. 

We  have  this  rule  for  men  who  come  into  the  service,  where  we  have  strictly 
union  rules:  the  company  hire  the  men — ^hire  whom  they  please;  the  organiza- 
tion requires  that  he  take  out  a  i)ermit,  which  will  cost  him  $1 ;  and  he  will  go  to 
work,  and  wbrks  60  days,  and  at  the  end  of  60  days,  if  satisfactory  to  the  rail- 
road company,  he  must  become  a  member  of  our  organization.  That  is  the  only 
rule  we  have  along  that  line  that  will  stop  incomi>etency.  We  do  not  consider 
that  he  is  thoroughly  competent  at  the  end  of  60  days;  but  they  know  whether 
they  want  him  or  not  by  tnat  time.  They  have  had  experience  enough  to  know 
whether  he  is  an  efficient  man  or  not. 

Q.  The  motormen  throughout  the  country  are  paid  about  what  salaries? — ^A. 
The  salary  varies.  We  aim  to  get  20  cents  an  hour.  Our  ]^ple  vary  now  from 
16|  to  20.  The  wages  vary  where  they  are  organized;  and  m  unorganized  cities, 
I  can  not  tell  about  the  wages,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  of  the  large  cities, 
where  wages  are  lower.  Last  week,  in  Springfield,  111.,  where  we  have  a  strike 
on,  I  found  our  men  working  for  $1.50,  12  hours  a  day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  In  other  words,  you  are  fighting  for  $1.80  a  day;  20. 
cents  an  hour,  9-hour  workday? — ^A.  Yes.    Of  course  we  go  altogether  by  the  hour. 

Q.  Now,  coming  back  to  the  subject  of  the  vestibules  and  seats.  Do  you  require 
the  vestibule  and  seat  for  motormen  as  indispensable  for  the  best  and  greatest 
service  to  the  public? — ^A.  I  do. 

Q.  Has  any  case  come  to  your  notice  where  men  had  to  resign  their  positions 
as  motormen  for  the  reason  that  they  were  unable  to  stand  on  their  feet  the 
required  number  of  hours  necessary  to  i)erf orm  a  day's  work? — A.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  complaint.  I  do  not  know  of  any  who  have  resigned  particularly  on  that, 
but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  complaint  from  men  who  have  to  stand  all  these  hours 
in  that  position. 

Q.  Does  it  not  require  exceptional  stren^h? — ^A.  It  does. 

As  to  the  vestibule,  this  comes  to  my  mind :  In  Milwaukee,  the  year  that  we 
were  contending  for  the  vestibule  law  m  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  there  was  a  car 
operated  by  a  motorman  by  the  name  of  Kennedy,  who  w^as  one  of  the  vice  presi- 
dents of  our  international  organization,  a  very  competent  man,  who  went  on- 
to a  bridge,  and  the  bridge  turned  and  he  went  into  tne  river.  He  killed  3  pas- 
sengers and  himself.  The  coroner's  jury,  in  examining  the  cause,  found  that 
before  he  went  under  the  water  he  was  6ozen.  The  weather  was  very  severe, 
was  below  zero.    This  man  had  asked  to  get  off,  but  could  not  get  off  because 
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there  was  no  one  to  relieve  him.  As  he  came  up  there  the  fire  boat  came  down 
and  they  turned  the  bridge,  and  he  went  off  that  bridge.  We  believe  he  was 
frozen  when  he  went  in  there.  The  coroner's  jury  in  examining  the  case,  gave  it 
as  their  opinion  that  the  accident  would  not  have  occurred  had  there  been  a  vesti- 
bule on  the  car — after  the  cars  were  examined. 

Q.  In  the  cities  in  which  vestibules  are  provided  for  by  law,  does  it  provide 
also  for  seats? — A.  No.  There  are  very  few  companies  tonaay  but  what  recognize 
that  the  men  should  have  seats,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  particular  comi>ameB 
at  this  time  thal^  we  have  any  trouble  with  in  our  organization  about  seats. 

Q.  The  question  of  municipal  ownership — ^has  that  question  been  agitated  by 
your  organization? — ^A.  It  is  m  line  with  our  later  organization. 

Q.  Your  membership  are  interested  in  it  pretty  fully,  are  they? — ^A.  A  portion 
of  them;  in  some  places  they  are  not,  and  in  other  places  they  are. 

Q.  Are  they  of  the  opinion  that  a  better  condition  would  result  to  them  if  such 
a  change  took  place? — A.  We  believe  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  think  this  change  is  beneficial  to  them  as  an 
organization,  supposing  they  were  under  the  municipal  control  of  politicians? — 
A.  That  has  been  tried.  We  can  not  see  where  it  would  be  any  worse  than  it  is. 
I  do  not  know  of  but  very  few  railroads  but  what  are  in  politics  to-day,  and  that 
very  strongly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  have  you  to  say  in  favor  of  such  a  change  or 
against  it,  as  the  case  may  be? — ^A.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  say  in  favor  of  it.  Of 
course  we  base  our  judgment  upon  other  municipal  employees  and  their  condi- 
tions, and  while  no  exx)eriments  have  been  made  in  this  country,  the  experiments 
in  foreign  countries  have  been  beneficial  to  the  employees.  They  have  shorter 
hours,  better  wage^,  better  treatment,  as  a  result  removmg  them  rrom  the  hands 
of  "private  interests. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  believe  that  the  public  interests  would  be  better 
served  by  municipal  ownership? — ^A.  I  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  yoii  not  some  cases  in  this  country  where  the 
municipality  owns  the  lines? — ^A.  There  is  nothing  but  the  Brooklyn  bridge. 

Q.  What  have  you  in  Detroit;  is  not  the  Independent  line  something  m  that 
nature? — ^A.  No;  in  Detroit  8  lines  are  operated  by  1  company.  They  are  known 
as  separate  companies  only  to  evade  the  law  of  eonsolidation.  One  of  them  is  a 
8-cent  railway,  and  operates  under  a  franchise  that  requires  it  to  give  8  tickets 
for  a  quarter  from  the  hours  of  5  in  the  morning  until  8  at  night..  The  other 
roads  are  6-f  or-a-quarter  roads,  while  the  citizens'  roads  are  now  charging  straight 
5  cents,  with  the  exception  of  from  6.80  to  7.15  in  the  morning  and  from  5.45  in 
the  evening  until  6.45;  something  like  that;  then  they  give  8  for  a  quarter. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  say  those  lines  are  operated  by  one  company. 
Were  they  not  separate  concerns  onpinally? — A.  They  were.  They  have  consoli- 
dated; that  is,  they  did  not  say  so,  but  they  are  operated  by  the  same  manager 
and  the  same  set  of  officers,  but  known  as  three  distinct  companies. 

Q.  Does  one  of  those  lines  not  parallel  another? — A.  The  8-cent  lines  i>arallel 
the  old  citizens  roads. 

Q.  Was  it  built  for  the  purpose  of  competing  with  the  other?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  the  commission  to  understand  that  the  street  rail- 
way employees  are  working  under  better  conditions  in  foreign  countries  than 
they  are  in  this  country? — ^A.  Not  better  conditions,  no,  but  the  improvement  of 
their  condition  under  municipal  control  is  what  I  speak  of.  Their  conditions 
have  improved  under  municipal  control  in  the  varioas  countries. 

Q.  Up  to  and  equal  to  the  conditions  that  obtain  in  this  country  now?— A.  The 
hours  are  better;  wages  not  so  good. 

Q.  A  moment  ago  you  were  speaking  about  the  responsibility  of  the  motorman, 
particularly  as  to  the  constant  strain  tiiat  he  is  under.  Woula  it  or  would  it  not 
De  to  the  advantage  of  your  organization  to  have  something  like  the  locomotive 
engineers  as  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  requirement? — ^A.  We  have 
but  very  little  trouble  along  that  line.  Companies  usually  rule  very  strict  upon 
it,  and  we  have  never,  as  an  organization,  found  any  trouble. 

Q.  You  have  never  had  any  conflict  with  street-car  employees  on  that  sub- 
ject?— A.  No.  I  do  not  think  we  have  ever  had  any  trouble.  We  have  had  sev- 
eral cases  of  it,  but  have  always  ruled  against  it  severely. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CJij^rke.)  If  you  could  get  proi)er  treatment  from  the  companies 
you  would  not  care  for  municipal  control? — A.  If  we  could  get  proper  treatment 
I  do  not  supx)ose  we  would  care  so  much.  I  do  not  ever  look  for  that  under 
private  control. 

Q.  Do  you  advocate  municipal  control  for  any  other  reason  whatever  than  to 
get  proper  treatment? — A.  I  advocate  it  for  other  reasons.  The  question  was 
asked  if  I  believed  it  was  beneficial  to  the  public.    I  believe  it  is. 
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Q.  Is  it  a  cardinal  principle  of  your  organization  to  a^tate  mnnicixMd  control? — 
A.  It  is  ajcardinal  principle  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor — ^part  of  the 
platform — ^with  which  we  are  affliated.  It  has  no  set  action  more  than  any 
other. 

Q.  Snch  an  agitation  individnally  connects  yon  somewhat  with  jwlitics,  does  it 
not? — ^A.  Not  to  any  great  extent. 

Q.  That  change  in  pnblic  policy  can  not  be  made  without  political  action  of  some 
kind,  can  it? — ^A.  That  is  true.  Still  the  agitation  so  far  has  been  rather  on  non- 
partisan lines.  We  had  this  strong  agitation  in  Detroit  last  winter.  The  legieJa- 
ture  passed  an  act  appointing  a  commission  to  buy  roads  for  the  mnnicipality, 
and  we  had  a  good  deal  of  agitation  in  the  city,  championed  by  the  governor  of 
the  State,  supported  by  the  labor  organizations.  Still  it  did  not  inyolve  them  in 
any  partisan  politics.  It  is  a  xwhtical  question,  no  question  of  that.  They  were 
involved  to  that  extent,  politically. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Did  the  city  buy  the  railways? — A.  No.  The  Supreme 
Court  ruled  it  unconstitutional. 


Q.  And  the  roads  were  appraised,  were  they? — ^A.  Yes. 


What  was  the  appraised  value? — A.  The  appraised  value  and  the  value  of 
thefranchises  for  the  next  17  years — about  16  is  the  average  life  of  all  the  roads — 
the  roads  were  estimated  at  $17,500,000. 

Q.  What  was  the  price  asked  by  the  company? — A.  That  was  the  price.  They 
left  it  to  the  appraisement,  and  the  appraisement  was  carried  on  by  this  part  of 
the  commission.    Professor  Bemis  did  most  of  the  figuring. 

Q.  The  plants,  independent  of  the  franchises — ^you  would  consider  them  worth 
how  much?— A.  I  think  $8,000,000;  I  am  not  positive;  nearly  $8,000,000.  The 
franchise  was  worth  more  than  the  plant. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Was  that  (j^uite  satisfactory  to  the  owners  of  these 
various  railroads? — ^A.  Tney  were  willing  to  accept  it.  It  was  not  satisfactory  in 
the  start,  but  after  some  contention  over  it  they  were  willing  to  accept  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Was  it  satisfactory  to  the  public?— A.  Not  all  the 
public.  There  were  a  great  many  advocates  of  numicipal  control — ^like  the 
advocates  of  questions  of  this  kind,  that  do  not  know  how  they  are  going  to  get 
them — and  there  was  that  opposition  on  this  question.  They  wanted  municipal 
control.  We  had  just  passea  through  a  x>olitical  campaign,  in  which  both  candi- 
dates for  mayor,  both  Democratic  and  Republican,  said  upon  the  platform  that 
they  believea  in  municipal  control  but  did  not  believe  in  ^ying  seventeen  mil- 
lions for  it;  in  other  words,  did  not  believe  in  paying  for  it;  so  I  do  not  know 
how  they  are  ever  going  to  get  it.  Personally,  I  do  not  believe  they  should  be 
paid  for  the  franchise,  but  the  legal  side  of  it  says  it  is  theirs,  and  you  can  not 
conJQscate  it  and  take  it  away,  and  you  must  pay  for  it;  but  I  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  pay  them  for  the  franchise  a  reasonable  price,  and  let  it  be  turned  over 
to  the  municipality. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Ktle.)  How  many  years  did  the  franchises  have  to  run? — ^A. 
Their  franchises  varied.  The  average  life  is  17  years.  Some  have  09  vears. 
The  8  cent  roads'  franchises  were  for  30  years,  in  the  start,  and  they  would  have 
about  26  years.  And  the  old  roads — ^as  the  system  has  been  extended  out,  new 
franchises  have  been  secured;  and  in  some  cases  they  were  out  of  the  city,  l^e 
cit^  has  since  extended  and  got  them  from  the  townships,  and  the  township  ffSLn- 
chises,  they  claim,  are  pen)etual.  Some  of  those  francmses  are  for  99  years.  So 
it  is  in  very  bad  shai>e,  I  found,  when  I  came  to  examine  the  whole  thing  of  this 
transfer.  • 

Q.  During  the  past  year  have  these  companies  been  contending  for  additional 
franchises?— A.  They  iiave  been  contending  for  several  years  to  get  franchises 
arranged.  The  roadis  were  to  be  purchased  by  a  commission  ux)on  a  security 
franchise.    Of  course  they  were  to  be  ^ven  a  security  franchise. 

Q.  State  how  that  is. — ^A.  The  security  franchise?  Well,  it  was  something  to 
secure  the  owners  of  the  property. 

Q.  In  case  the  city  did  not  x>ay  for  the  franchise,  then  what  was  to  occur?— A. 
In  case  they  did  not  pay  for  it  the  security  franchise  stood  good,  of  course. 

Q.  What  was  the  franchise?— A.  The  length  of  it? 

Q-  Yes. — ^A.  I  think  30  or  40  years.  I  am  not  familiar  just  now  with  that. 
There  was  the  objection — by  those  who  were  opposed  to  municipal  control,  and 
those  who  wanted  it,  but  did  not  know  how  they  were  going  to  get  it— they 
objected  to  the  security  franchise;  but  I  can  not  see  any  ground  for  the  objection. 

Q.  I  understood  the  estimate  was  quite  large? — ^A.  Well,  it' was.  It  was  made 
by  expert  men,  and  men  whom  we  considered  honest  in  these  matters.  Of  course 
it  was  the  value  of  the  franchise  for  17  years  that  made  it  so  valuable.  The  roads 
were  to  be  purchased  not 'by  any  tax  that  would  be  levied  upon  the  x)eople,  but 
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the  proposition  was  to  make  the  roads  pay  for  themselves,  give  a  security  fran- 
chise upon  the  projwrty  and  nmke  the  projwrty  pay  for  itself. 

Q.  Well,  the  security  was  to  be  a  mortgage  on  the  road  as  well  as  the  additional 
franchise  of  40  years?^A.  The  franchise,  of  course,  was  a  mortgage  security 
which  was  to  be  held,  but  the  old  company  could  not  get  it.  The  iranchise  was 
simply  behind  the  commission  to  insure  them  in  their  operation  of  the  roads,  and 
if  they  could  not  make  it  up  they  had  the  right  to  sell  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  <5)uld  you  briefly  state  on  what  ground  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  it  illegal  to  make  this  sale? — A.  I  can  not  get  it  just  as  it  was,  but 
the  act  said,  "to  operate  railways  within  the  city  and  without,"  and  the  only 
point  raised  with  the  Supreme  Court  was  that  when  they  went  beyond  the  city 
umits,  that  might  extend  their  roads  beyond  the  city,  and  it  should  be  defined. 
That  was  the  only  point  then;  and  that  we  were  not  ready.  They  went  back  into 
the  previous  history  of  the  State,  of  the  canals,  etc.,  which  were  failures,  and 
thought  we  were  not  ready  for  municipal  control.  The  main  point  was  that  it 
extended  beyond  the  city  limits. 

Q.  Would  the  contract  have  been  consummated  had  it  not  been  for  the  ruling 
of  this  court?— A.  It  would. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Have  you  ever  discovered  any  indisposition  or  unwilling- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  public  anywhere  to  pay  a  fare  high  enough  so  that  the 
companies,  if  honestly  managed,  can  pay  their  employees  all  that  you  contend  for, 
and  have  the  hours  as  short  as  you  ask  to  have  them,  and  still  make  a  fair  profit 
themselves? — A.  Oh,  I  find  the  agitation  for  low  fares  everywhere;  not  every- 
where, but  in  a  great  many  cities.  We  passed  through  it  at  Detroit.  The  political 
platforms  of  all  politicians  for  several  years  past  have  been  for  8-cent  fares. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  street  railway  company  can  pay  what  you  ought  to 
have  and  realize  a  fair  profit  on  the  capital  invested  on  the  3-cent  fare,  unless  the 
city  is  very  populous? — A.  1  do  not.  I  do  not  believe  they  can  in  the  hands  of 
private  parties.  I  believe,  under  municipal  control,  that  it  could  reduce  the  fare; 
but  in  the  hands  of  private  parties,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  are  many  railroads 
in  the  United  States  that  could  operate  successfully  for  less  than  a  5-cent  fare. 

Q.  Well,  how  can  municipal  management  run  the  roads  more  economically  than 
private  companies  can? — A.  There  is  nothing  to  meet  but  the  actual  exx)enBes  oi 
the  road.    There  is  no  speculation  in  it,  then. 

Q.  If  the  element  of  speculation  were  eliminated  from  the  companies,  could 
they  not  manage  the  roads  as  well  as  the  municii)ality  could? — A.  You  will  never 
eliminate  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Some  of  the  States  have  laws,  have  they  not,  reduc- 
ing the  fare — 2,  8,  or  4  States? — A.  No  Stat^  laws,  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  I  understood  Indiana  had  one. — ^A.  I  am  not  familiar  with  it.  It  vras  not 
upheld  by  the  supreme  court*  if  there  was. 


Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Suppose  the  roads  were  under  municipal  management 
and  were  found  not  to  pay  what  they  had  been  thought  they  would. — A.  They 
would  have  to  increase  tne  fare,  I  suppose,  the  same  as  any  other  business  concern. 


Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  stock  of  most  of  these  com- 
panies is  water? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  you  might  call  it;  water  is  the  common 
term  for  it.    It  is  my  opinion  that  it  is. 

O.  And  your  opinion  is  that  it  can  not  be  operated  on  8-cent  fares  succeesfully 
and  pay  dividends  on  the  watered  stocks? — A.  That  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  But  they  could  be  operated  on  8-cent  fares  provided,  the  water  was  squeezed 
out? — A.  I  do  not  know  as  a  private  company  could  squeeze  it  out. 

Q.  I  say,  if  it  were. — ^A.  Yes;  if  in  the  hands  of  the  municipality,  as  has  been 
demonstrated  in  Glasgow  roads  and  others,  I  believe  it  could  be.  In  the  hands  of 
the  private  company,  with  their  interests,  their  stock,  and  dividends,  and  every- 
thing else  to  meet,  it  can  not  be. 

fBy  Mr.  Parquhar.)  Are  the  Q-lasgow  roads  operated  by  the  city? — A.  Yes. 
Are  they  not  leased? — A.  No. 

(By  Senator  Kyle.)  Please  give  the  stipulations  of  the  Gla^^ow  charter  for 
the"  benefit  of  the  commission? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  without  referring 
back  to  my  data  on  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  yon  srure  that  the  city  of  Glasgow  does  not  get  its 
revenues  from  the  tramways  direct  from  the  leases  to  the  parties  who  run  them? — 
A.  No,  that  has  all  been  done  away  with.  There  are  no  leases  with  the  Glasgow 
roads.    They  are  directly  managed  by  the  municipality. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  These  were  chartered  to  a  private  company  in  the  first 
instance? — A.  They  were  chartered  for  20  years. 

Q.  With  the  privilege  of  the  citizens  taking  the  road  at  the  end  of  20  years? — 
A.  At  the  end  of  20  years.    Under  the  old  Glasgow  charter,  a  sinking  fund  was 
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to  be  set  aside  by  the  company  out  of  its  earnings,  which  paid  them  for  the  prop- 
erty, and  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  was  to  become  the  property  of  the  city. 

Q*  And  you  do  not  know  under  what  conditions  the  city  operates  the  road  now? — 
A.  They  are  ox>erating  under  municipal  control.  What  the  rules  and  regulations 
may  be,  I  am  not  able  to  state.  We  nave  no  cities  in  Ajnerica,  however,  operat- 
ing their  own  roads.    Toronto  owns  its  roads,  but  leases  them. 

Q.  What  is  the  fare  in  Toronto  and  in  Glasgow  also? — ^A.  The  fare  in  Glasgow 
is  a  graded  fare;  that  is,  you  pay  for  the  amount  of  riding  you  do. 

<).  You  mean  the  zone  system  is  adopted  in  Glasgow? — A.  Yes;  the  fare  yaries 
from  1  penny  to  about  4, 1  think,  in  Glasgow  now. 

Q.  By  "penny,"  you  mean  2  cents?— A.  Yes,  from  a  half -penny.  The  average 
fare  is  about  li  cents  in  Glasgow. 

Q.  Ajid  in  Toronto?— A.  Toronto  has  about  the  same  rate  of  fares  that  we  have 
in  American  cities — 5-cent  fares  with  transfers. 

Q-  (By  Mr.  Phillifs. )  Do  you  have  an  idea  that  the  street  railway  will  Continue 
to  be  the  chief  mode  of  travel  in  the  cities,  or  do  you  think  that  it  is  liable  to  be 
injured  by  some  other  mode? — ^A.  Oh,  I  think  that  we  have  not  reached  the  ^lest 
mode  of  street  travel,  and  I  believe  there  is  another  revelation  in  store  for  us  in 
street  railway  travel,  that  is,  upon  a  majority  of  the  thoroughfores.  On  some  of 
the  larger  ones  it  may  remain.  We  are  now  watching  the  automobile,  and  if  it 
proves  a  success  and  able  to  carry  a  lot  of  passengers,  you  will  find  that  in  use  in 
a  great  many  cities,  especially  on  residence  streets. 

Q.  Is  not  an  effort  being  made  in  that  direction,  to  your  knowledge,  now? — ^A. 
The  only  knowledge  I  have  is  among  our  own  people  m  Cleveland,  as  a  result  of 
the  strike.  The  men  there  have  incorporated  an  Automobile  Company  and  have 
a  party  at  work  upon  them.  He  is  going  to  get  out  an  automobile  that  will  haul 
SO  iieople;  and  if  that  proves  a  success  we  will  put  about  50  of  them  in  use  in 
the  city  of  Cleveland. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  they  are  being  made  in  any  other  cities?— A.  Yes;  experiments 
are  going  on  all  around.  Experiments  in  Detroit  are  becoming  quite  common  at 
the  present  time.  Parties  are  experimenting  there.  They  are  putting  them  in 
practice.  Where  we  use  wa|gons  we  are  putting  the  automobile  in  use.  They  are 
being  experimented  with  all  over  the  country.  In  Paris  they  are  further  ahead 
than  we  are  on  automobiles. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Wlien  street  railroads  run  through  several  municipali- 
ties, would  you  consider  municix>al  ownership  of  that  road? — ^A.  It  would  be  hard 
under  those  circumstances;  but  I  would  recommend  a  joint  municii>al  control 
between  the  cities. 

Q.  Do  you  see  no  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  that? — A.  No;  I  do  not. 
They  could  jointly  operate  them. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  5, 1899, 


TBSTIMONT  OE  MB.  JACOB  0.  SCEONEABBEB, 

Representative  of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

The  commission  met  at  11.45  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Philliiw  presiding.  Mr. 
Jacob  G.  Schonfarber,  of  Baltimore,  representing  the  Knights  of  Labor,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows,  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  manufactures  and 
general  business  being  followed: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  will  please  state  your  name,  business,  and 
address. — ^A.  J.  G.  Schonfarber;  Baltimore;  present  business,  that  of  commission 
salesman;  my  original  occupation  was  that  of  a  compositor  or  printer. 

Q.  What  posdtion  do  you  hold  in  the  Knights  of  Labor? — A.  At  the  present 
time  I  am  a  member  of  the  special  committee.  Up  to  last  year  I  was  a  member 
of  the  general  executive  board  of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

Q.  Were  you  selected  to  appear  before  the  commission  on  behalf  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor? — A.  Yes;  the 'general  assembly  in  Chicago,  in  1898,  apjwinted  a  com- 
mittee of  3 — ^Mr.  Hurley,  of  Washington;  Mr.  Chamberlain,  of  Colorado,  and 
myself,  and  Mr.  Hurley  was  going  to  come,  but  something  intervened  so  that  he 
could  not,  and  they  selected  me.  Resolutions  were  passed  at  that  time  in  con- 
jimction  with  the  matter  to  be  presented  here,  and  I  sent  you  copies  of  them. 

Q.  And  that  is  your  authority  for  appearing  here? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  the  Knights? — ^A.  Since  1882.  In  con- 
nection with  that  question  I  think  it  is  right  to  state  that  I  am  also  a  member  of 
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the  International  Typographical  Union,  and  have  been  sinoe— I  gaesB  it  is  19  years 
ago— 1880. 

Q.  Are  you  connected  with  anv  local  or  district  assembly  of  the  Knights? — ^A. 
Yes,  District  Assembly  41  of  Baltimore,  Local  Assembly  16^  of  Baltimore,  and 
Typographical  Union  No.  12  of  the  International  Tyx)ographical  Union,  also  loca- 
tea  in  Baltimore. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  yon  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  the  publication 
of  literature  or  iMipers  of  the  Knights  of  Labor? — ^A.  Yes,  I  was  editor  or  pub- 
lished my  own  paper  for  5  years  in  Baltimore,  and  then  when  I  gave  that  up  I 
took  charge  of  tne  Jonmal  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  for  1  year  and  4  months,  and 
resigned  that  to  go  into  commercial  business  in  Baltimore. 

Q.  When  did  you  have  charge  of  the  Journal  of  the  Knights  of  Labor? — ^A. 
From  February,  1894,  to  1895,  and  part  of  1896. 

Q.  At  what  point? — A.  Philadelphia,  where  our  headquarters  were  then. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Are  you  familiar  with  the  rise  of  the  order  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor? — ^A.  Yes. 


Q.  And  their  subsequent  history? — ^A.  Yes. 


^  Will  YOU  state  to  the  commiBsion  in  your  own  way  how  they  originated  and 
what  the  objects  were? — A.  I  can  not  state  of  my  own  knowledge  how  they  origi- 
nated, because  the  origin  was  far  back  before  I  joined  it.  I  only  know  that  from 
reading  and  hearsay.  The  organization,  I  think,  commenced  m  1869  in  secret, 
and  went  along  in  secret  from  1869.  The  secret  part  of  it,* of  course,  I  cotdd  not 
say  anything  about  up  to  the  time  I  joined  it.  We  remained  in  secrecy  until 
1886,  when  tne  veil  was  lifted  from  our  organization.  While  we  had  previously 
made  some  public  declarations  as  to  our  existence  and  our  work,  we  did  not  openly 
espouse  various  kinds  of  legislation  and  various  kmds  of  movements  until  prob- 
ably 1885  or  1886.  and  then  it  was  mostly  open  work.  The  organization  up  to 
1888, 1  think,  had  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,200,000  members. 

My  experience  in  a  labor  organization  is  that  it  is  like  the  tide,  it  has  ebbs  and 
flows;  aU  of  them  do,  and  the  organization  is  up  and  down,  not  only  the  Knights 
of  Labor,  but  the  other  organizations  of  whicn  I  am  also  a  member.  As  an 
instance  of  that,  in  1884,  when  I  took  an  active  part  in  the  Tyx)ographical  Union  in 
Baltimore,  we  had  146  members,  and  .a  number  of  other  gentlemen  and  myself, 
did  some  active  work  which  resulted  in  bringing  it  up  to  450.  Last  Sunday  I 
went  to  a  meeting,  and  it  was  850,  and  that  is  the  way  it  goes  along.  The  local 
assemblies  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  are  the  same  way.  I  think  a  great  many  men 
came  into  it  in  1885,  and  1886  and  1887,  with  the  flood,  with  the  expectation  of  hav- 
ing immediate  benefits  conferred  on  them  by  increase  of  wages  or  lessening  of 
the  hours  of  labor,  and  that  surplus,  that  ephemeral  growth,  drifted  off  just  as 
fast  as  it  came  in.  They  found  tnat  our  processes  were  of  an  educational  charac- 
ter, rather  than  of  a  radical  character.  I  think,  in  that  connection,  it  is  fair  to 
the  organization  to  say  that  its  real  work  has  never  been  properly  appreciated  by 
the  general  public,  in  my  judgment.  That  is,  that  its  work  primarily,  and  all 
through  its  31  years  of  existence' and  to-day,  is  more  of  an  educational  work  than 
anything  else;  that  it  was  never  intended  to  be  a  striking  machine,  but  it  was 
forced  into  that  position  by  the  great  influx  of  members  in  1884,  and  1885, 1886, 
and  1887;  and  some  of  the  strikes  resulting  disastrously,  took  men  out.  Men  have 
gone  out  for  other  causes,  that  I  first  assigned — ^not  receiving  the  great  returns 
that  they  expected.  I  might  say  that  there  were  other  causes  that  militated 
against  the  organization,  the  petty  jealousies  that  arise  in  all  organizations, 
and  an  individual  opinion  of  mine  is  that  we  did  not  have,  probably,  the  projjer 
kind  of  leadership;  that  is,  a  leadership  broad  enough  to  grasp  a  ^eat  big, 
unwieldly  organization  arid  utilize  it  with  proi)er  care  in  the  proi)er  direction  of 
securing  legislation  which  the  organization  was  pledged  to  secure;  but  even  in 
that  failure  or  in  the  failure  of  our  leaders  to  do  that,  there  was  some  education 
for  those  who  left.  Of  course  it  is  useless  for  me  to  say  to  you  that  the  organiza- 
tion to-day  is  not  as  strong  as  it  was  in  1886.  I  have  taken  the  trouble  here 
recently,  in  the  past  4  months,  to  try  to  ascertain  the  membership  of  labor  organi- 
zations', and,  as  a  member  both  of  the  Federation  of  Labor,  by  reason  of  being  con- 
nected with  the  Typographical  Union,  and  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  I  am  frank 
to  say  that  there  is  not  as  ^eat  a  number  of  men  in  all  the  organizations  of  labor 
put  together  as  there  was  in  the  flights  of  Labor  in  1886  and  1887. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  About  how  many  do  you  estimate  there  were  in  the 
organization  then  and  now? — ^A.  I  calculate  that  we  had  at  least  1,200,000  men 
then  in  good  standing,  with  a  floating  membership  of  300,000.  I  mean  by  the 
floating  membership  tje  men  who  fall  in  arrears.  There  are  men  who  go  into  an 
organization  and  pay  their  dues  for  3  months  and  then  fall  in  arrears  for  6  montlis; 
and  then  you  have  to  put  them  back;  you  have  to  get  them  back.    They  are 
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always  kept  on  the  books  tintil  they  are  saspended  or  expelled.    Suspension  does 
not  entirely  sever  their  connection  with  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

Q.  Abont  how  many  are  there  in  the  Federation  of  Labor? — A.  I  conld  not 
answer  that  question.  It  would  not  be  fair  for  me  to  assume  to  answer  that 
question  both  for  tiie  Knights  of  Labor  and  for  the  Federation. 

Q.  The  Typographical  Union — you  would  not  want  to  give  that? — A.  The  Typo- 
graphical Union  publish  their  membership.  I  think  they  have  in  the  neighbor- 
hood now  of  85,000  or  87,000.  The  Federation  of  Labor— I  do  not  know  whether 
they  publish  their  actual  membership.  As  far  as  my  knowledge  is  concerned,  the 
publication  of  reports  of  national  membei-ship  by  national  organizations  is  some- 
what misleading.  For  instance,  in  the  Kiiights  of  Labor  we  have  local  assemblies, 
district  assemblies,  and  the  general  assembly.  The  members  of  the  local  assem- 
bly are  members  of  the  district  assembly;  the  membership  in  the  district  assem- 
blies i^  composed  of  the  local  assemblies  and  is  a  part  of  the  general  assembly, 
and  the  general  assembly  is  supposed  to  cover  the  entire  body  or  membership. 
We  have  a  clean-cut  line  of  progression  from  the  lowest  body  up  to  the  highest. 
In  the  trade  organizations  or  unions  we  have  a  different  condition  of  affairs. 
Ton  have  the  local  membership  in  the  various  local  unions,  like  the  Typographical 
Union,  or  the  mine  workers,  or  any  other  of  the  organizations,  and  in  some  locali- 
ties they  have  district  organizations,  and  then  they  have  their  recggnition  in  the 
national  union  of  that  organization,  and  then  that  national  union  has  representa- 
tion in  the  Federation  of  Labor.  Now,  in  computing  the  membership  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  you  would  naturaUy  have  to  include  all  those  affiliated  with  it, 
so  that  often  you  find  a  statement  published  in  the  paper  that  th^  Federation  of 
Labor  with  its  700,000,  or  800,000.  or  900,000,  or  500,000  members,  or  whatever 
it  may  be;  and  the  Typographical  Union  with  its  85,000  members,  and  the  United 
Mine  Workers  with  their  25,000  to  85,000  and  40,000  members,  and  so  on;  while 
really,  all  those  organizations  are  represented  in  that  great  body,  the  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  the  central  labor  organization,  the  same  as  all  our  Iqcal  and 
district  assemblies^  would  be  represented  under  the  cover  of  the  general  assembly 
of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  But  is  not  the  capitation  tax  a  very  good  guide  as  to 
the  membership,  at  any  rate,  in  the  Federation  of  Labor? — ^A.  I  do  not  Imow  about 
that.  They  pay  that  capitation  tax  in  the  Federation  somewhat  different  than  we 
do  in  the  Knights  of  La  Dor,  and  I  do  not  kno.w  whether  it  is  a  fair  index. 

Q.  Is  your  -per  capita  tax  fairly  kept  up  now? — ^A.  Yes;  our  per  capita  tax  is  in 
better  shape  to-day  than  it  ever  has  oeen,  for  the  reason  that  our  membership  is 
not  fluctuating  downward  and  upward  at  short  intervals.  I  think  we  reached 
what  we  call  rock  bottom  in  1894  or  1895.  There  lias  been  a  graduaJ,  steady, 
solid  increase  in  the  organization  since  then.  When  I  sa^  that,  I  mean  that  the 
increase  of  the  organization  has  been  of  a  character  that  is  permanent,  not  tran- 
sitory.. 

Q.  (Bj  Mr.  Batchford.  )  The  American  Federation  is  composed  of  the  indi- 
vidual units,  the  local  unions.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  proper  that  it  should  be  so, 
when  each  unit  is  represented  by  its  per  capita  tax  in  that  organization?— A.  Oh, 
yes;  I  am  not  finding  fault  with  that. 

Q.  Is  not  that  precisely  the  way  in  which  the  membership  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  is  made  up  and  enumerated? — ^A.  Yes,  so  far  as 
our  membership  is  concerned.  I  do  not  know  how  the  general  organization  of 
the  Federation,  the  national  organization,  compute  their  membership,  because  of 
this  fact:  I  asked  a  member  of  the  Federation  in  my  locality  last  week:  "  How 
do  you  pay  the  per  capita  tax  for  the  general  board?  "  For  answer  he  said  we 
were  about  to  hold  an  election  for  a  delegate  from  our  local  union  to  the  national 
body,  which  meets  this  month  in  Detroit,  and  he  said  that  the  loc^  division  paid 
a  per  capita  tax  of  $25  to  the  national  body.  I  said:  '  ^  Then  don't  you  pay  from  the 
local  union?  For  instance,  from  the  Typographical  Union  or  the  Shoemakers' 
Union.  Don^t  they  pay  a  per  capita  tax  separate  from  that  to  the  national  union?  " 
And  he  said,  '*No.'^  I  could  not  understand  that  and  I  did  not  understand  it 
before  myself.  I  asked  a  member  of  our  Typographical  Union — I  was  there  last 
Sunday — ^to  let  me  see  the  report  and  tell  me  now  much  they  paid  per  capita  tax 
to  the  Federation  and  he  said:  "We  do  not  pay  that  way;  we  pay  to  the 
national  union  and  the^  pay  something  to  the  Federation." 

Q.  Does  not  the  capitation  tax  paid  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  by 
all  affiliated  bodies  go  through  the  national  body  of  that  trade?— -A.  Yes;  and  I 
do  not  know  what  that  is. 

Q.  Is  not  that  precisely  the  manner  in  which  the  membership  of  the  G^eneral 
Assembly  is  made  up? — A.  No. 

Q.  Does  it  not  go  through  the  District  Assembly  to  the  General  Assembly? — 
A.  No. 
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Q.  Ck)mes  from  the  local? — ^A.  Every  local  assembly  pays  a  certain  capitation 
tax  directly  to  the  Qeneral  Assembly  on  its  qnarterly  reports,  so  that  a  local 
assembly  may  be  paying  a  per  capita  tax  to  tne  general  body  on  100  members 
when  it  has  less.  We  have  had  tnese  troubles,  one  of  which  we  have  overcome 
just  now:  In  1894  a  local  assembly  of  some  280  members,  miners,  were  x>aying  a 
per  capita  tax  to  the  General  Assembly  on  that  large  membership,  and  yet  to  uie 
national  miners'  assembly,  or  district  assembly,  I  think,  they  were  x>ftying  a  per 
capita  tax  on  considerably  less,  and  we  tried  to  remedy  that,  and  I  think  we  have 
remedied  it.  Our  local  assemblies  pay  a  fixed  per  capita  to  the  G^eneral  Assembly 
which  covers  certain  expenses  and  must  be  paid,  and  what  they  have  to  pay  to 
the  district  bodies — we  nave  nothing  to  do  with  that;  the  district  bodies  can 
increase  or  decrease  jnst  as  they  see  fit;  the  only  i>art  of  the  per  capita  tax  which 
the  General  Assembly  fixes  is  that  which  is  paid  to  it. 

Q.  The  purpose  of  that  is  to  ascertain  the  manner  in  which  the  membenhip  of 
the  General  Assembly  or  the  national  trades  union,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  arrived 
at  or  determined? — ^A.  Yes. 

O.  Now,  where  the  local  union  or  assembly  pays  taxes  to  the  Qeneral  Assembly, 
is  there  not  the  same  opportunity  for  deception,  as  I  might  call  it,  as  to  the  actual 
membership,  as  there  is  in  a  case  where  the  national  trade  union  pays  upon  its 
entire  membeirship  to  the  Federation  of  Labor,  or  to  the  General  Assembly,  as 
the  case  may  be? — ^A.  Yes;  there  would  be. 

Q.  Where  you  desire  to  practice  deception  you  can  very  easily  do  so? — ^A.  Let 
me  qualify  my  answer  by  saying  it  has  this  difference.  The  national  unions — and 
they  are  represented  in  the  Federation  of  Labor  or  by  the  national  district  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor — would  have  a  tendency,  unless  there  was  some  particular  rea- 
son for  it,  to  decrease  their  expenditures  in  the  way  of  per  capita  taxes  to  the 
general  assembly  or  to  the  Federation  of  Labor  so  as  to  keep  more  of  the  money 
m  their  own  treasury. 

Q;  Would  not  the  local  union  have  the  same  chance,  or  the  local  assembly? — 
A.  No;  because  the  district  assembly  or  the  national  body,  or  the  national  union, 
has  a  closer  connection  with  the  local  bodies,  and  their  representation  in  the 
meetings  of  that  district  or  that  national  body  might  depend — I  do  not  know  that 
it  does  always,  but  it  might  depend — ^upon  the  amount  of  the  per  capita  tax  on 
the  membership  that  they  x>ay;  because  representation  is  only  arrivea  at  by  the 
-per  capita  tax. 

S.  The  same  argument  applies  to  a  national  union;  for  instance,  the  Tyx)ograph- 
Union,  or  the  cigar  makers',  or  the  miners*;  they  can  not  go  into  the  meetings 
of  the  Federation  of  Labor  with  any  representation  outside  of  that  for  the  actiud 
membership  represented  by  dollars  ana  cents. — ^A.  That  may  be;  I  do  not  know. 
That  is  the  reason  I  asked  that  question  the  other  day,  whether  the  national  union 
paid  a  fixed  charge  to  the  Federation  of  Labor,  like  this  local  federation  of  labor 
old  in  Baltimore,  or  whether  they  paid  a  per  capita  tax  on  each  member.  I  do 
not  know  whether  they  do  that  or  not. 

Q.  Another  phase  or  it  is  this,  that  when  a  tax  is  paid  by  the  national  union  to 
the  Federation  of  Labor  directly,  then  the  national  union  is  responsible  directly 
to  the  Feberation  of  Labor  for  any  advantage  it  may  have  taken  of  the  genenJ 
body? — ^A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Whereas  if  it  was  jiaid  by  the  local  the  resjwnsibility  would  be  divided  between 
as  many  locals  as  there  are  in  the  land. — ^A.  We  consider  it  differentiy  in  the 
Knights  of  Labor.  We  consider  it  better  for  the  responsibility  to  rest  on  the 
units  themselves  than  on  the  body.  In  other  words  the  local  is  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  order  for  its  membership;  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  responsible  in  other 
respects  it  is  responsible  to  the  distnct  or  national  body. 

Q.  In  almost  all  cases  members  who  are  on  a  strike  for  a  given  time  in  a  given 
trade,  your  trade  included,  or  your  order  included,  their  dues  are  remitted,  are 
they  not? — ^A.  Veiy  often;  in  most  cases  they  are.  • 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  also  that  the  membership  may  pay  their  dues  for  3  months,  we 
will  say,  s^ter  organization  and  then  lapse  into  a  state  of  inactivity  for  a  number 
of  months,  and  the  order  not  be  in  a  position  to  know  whether  they  are  or  are  not 
members  of  it?  Six  months  I  believe  is  the  usual  time,  is  it  not? — ^A.  We  have 
two  laws  in  reference  to  that.  We  can  suspend  a  member  in  6  months,  and  a 
member  is  always  considered  in  the  organization  until  he  is  suspended  or  expelled. 
The  fact  that  he  owes  his  dues  would  not  suspend  him  from  the  organization 
unless  the  local  organization  had  taken  action  on  the  matter. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  at  the  expiration  of  6  months,  and  in  some  cases  3  months, 
they  cease  to  be  members?— A.  Well,  they  do  that.  On  this  question  I  think  my 
experience  has  been  that  most  of  the  Ifxjal  unions  are  composed  entirely  of  trades, 
s^gpregated  with  the  result  that  these  members  must  have  a  working  card — some- 
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tkdng  to  show  that  when  they  go  into  a  shop  they  are  members  of  annion  or  body 
of  lalK>ring  men — ^and  the  loss  of  that  card  or  the  fact  that  they  are  in  arrears  in 
dnes  will  preclude  their  having  snch  a  card  and  keep  them  out  of  work,  and  for 
that  reason  the  unions  of  trades  are  stricter  in  reference  to  membership  cards  than  the 
Knights  of  Labor  would  be,  except  where  they  are  organized  strictly  under  trades. 
We  have  the  same  rules  applying  as  in  ti*ade  unions  among  our  trade  locals;  but  we 
have  a  large  number  of  mixed  locals  instead  of  trade  locals  where  they  do  not  use 
any  card  but  a  pay  card  for  their  dues  instead  of  the  trade  card.  Of  course  that 
does  not  apply  so  strictly  in  a  mixed  local  as  it  would  in  a  trades  union. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  fact  that  the  order  has  suffered  in  membei^hip  in  the  last 
few  years?— A.  No;  since  1885  I  think  the  membership  in  the  order  has  improved. 
If  you  ask  me  whether  they  suffered  from  1886  to  1896, 1  will  say  yes. 

Q.  I  will  ask  that  question,  whether  the  order  suffered  from  1886  to  1896  m 
membership? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  to  the  falling  off  from  1886  to  1896,  has  the  order  taken  action  on  those 
members  who  have  fallen  off? — A.  The  general  order  would  not  take  action;  I 
think  the  local  assemblies  would  take  action.  When  a  local  assembly  lapses  and 
turns  in  its  charter,  it  turns  in  its  work.  Then,  of  course,  it  is  entirely  wiped 
out. 

Q.  Wiped  out  without  any  action  of  the  General  Assembly? — ^A.  Surely.  The 
fact  that  they  surrender  their  charter  is  sufficient  evidence  that  they  have  ceased 
to  exist. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  What  have  been  the  reasons  of  this  decline  that  you 
mentioned  a  minute  ago;  mismanagement,  leadership,  or  maladministration? 
Have  there  been  greater  benefits  offered  by  the  federation  or  any  other  association? — 
A.  The  gn^eat  innux  of  membership  in  1886 — ^the  organization  became  so  ]argethat 
it  became  very  unwieldly.  My  opinion  is  that  the  general  officers  of  the  order 
did  not  measure  up  to  the  capacity  of  handling  such  a  large  body  of  men  success- 
fully and  conservatively.  Many  of  those  who  came  in  had  never  been  in  any  kind 
of  an  organization;  many  of  them  had  been  in  trade  unions  of  various  kinds  or 
trade  bodies,  but  had  fallen  out  because  they  did  not  receive  immediate  benefits; 
and  they  saw  in  our  platform  a  way,  they  thought,  out  of  the  wilderness;  and 
they  were  not  patient  enough  to  acquire  that  result  by  study,  slow  growth  and 
slow  work;  and  they  sought  to  secure  the  remedies  in  a  rush.  The  result  of  that 
was  numerous  strikes;  and  while  I  believe  all  strikes  are  more  or  less  beneficial 
in  their  results,  whether  they  be  successful  or  unsuccessful,  yet  it  had  the  effect 
in  our  case  of  losing  numerous  members  to  the  organization  and  a  vast  expendi- 
ture of  money.  The  session  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1886,  in  Richmond,  Va. , 
was  probably  the  largest  convention  of  labor  organizations  ever  held  in  this 
country  that  I  know  of,  and  some  of  its  actions  were  precipitate  and,  I  think, 
hastily  carried  out  afterwards.  For  instance,  there  were  some  resolutions  passed 
there  in  reference  to  tradesmen,  mechanics,  which  had  a  direct  effect  on  the  cigar 
makers.  Mr.  Powderly ,  who  was  then  the  General  Master  Workman  of  the  order, 
of  course,  proceeded  to  carry  out  the  results  of  that  convention.  It  resulted  very 
disastrously  to  the  organization.  The  question,  if  I  remember  rightly,  eame  up  in 
that  convention  as  to  whether  a  man  could  be  affiliated  with  2  labor  organizations 
at  the  same  time;  and  the  Gieneral  Assemblv  decided  that  he  could  not  safely  do  so; 
that  if  a  man  was  a  member  at  that  time  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union 
and  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  a  question  arose  on  which  they  took  opposite  sides,  it 
would  be  hardly  possible  to  control  our  membership  and  discipline  them;  with  the 
result  that  a  radical  resolution  was  passed  there,  more  radical  in  its  effect  than  in 
its  words,  and  the  cigar  makers  took  up  the  resolution  literally,  and  the  general 
officers  of  the  order,  Brother  Powderly  and  several  others,  poceeded  to  carry  that 
law  out  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  with  the  result  that  a  large  number,  if  not  the 
majority  of  the  cigar  makers  went  out  in  a  body  from  the  I^ights  of  Labor,  and 
witn  them  probably  went  numerous  other  men.  That  was  one  of  the  troubles, 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  decimation  of  membership.  The  next  result  was  politics, 
of  course — agoing  into  party  politics.  We  said  in  our  platform  that  most  of  the 
relief  to  come  to  us  must  come  through  legislation,  and  there  came  the  question 
whether  the  organization  should  go  into  pontics  as  a  body  or  not.  That  question 
was  probably  discussed  in  every  local  assembly  in  America ;  I  know  it  was  dis- 
cussed in  numerous  locals  because  I  was  present  at  a  number  of  them,  and  if  it 
should  go  into  politics,  how  it  should  go  into  politics ;  with  the  result  that  in 
some  localities  there  were  independent  movements  of  the  laboring  people,  and  in 
other  loealitiee  there  was  an  indication  that  the  men  were  in  favor  of  the  General 
Assembly  or  the  general  officers  lining  up  Into  a  national  labor  party,  and  attempt- 
ing to  elect  their  own  candidates  to  Congress  and  to  office.  I  think  those  political 
questions  coming  up  drove  men  out  of  the  organization,  and  in  past  times  the 
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party  ties  were  a  great  deal  stronger  than  they  are  to-day.  Men  were  strong 
Kepublicans  and  strong  Democrats,  and  I  think  that  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  decimating  the  numbers  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  New  York  was  one  of 
the  centers  in  wiuch  organized  labor  received  its  most  severe  blow  in  1886  and 
1887.  In  1886  Mr.  G^rge  ran  for  mayor  and  polled  some  68,000  votes,  and  a 
large  number  of  the  labor  people  of  New  York  thought  that  Ifr.  George  was  hon- 
estly elected  mayor  of  New  ibrk  City;  and* when  he  did  not  come  up,  when  he 
did  not  take  his  seat,  that  disheartened  a  number  of  men,  and  they  dropped  out 
of  the  organization  and  segr^ated  themselves  into  strict  trades  unions,  fdmost 
hopeless  in  theur  despair.  I  think  the  strikes  that  I  spoke  of  a  little  while  ago 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  decimating  our  membership.  The  generalship  of  tne 
leaders,  in  my  mind,  was  simply  unequal  to  the  occasion.  I  do  notthmk  that 
particularly  a  discredit  to  them.  I  mean  to  say  that  it  was  forced  upon  them  so 
rapidly  that  they  were  not  educated  up  to  the  point  of  handling  such  a  large  body 
of  men  conservatively  for  the  benefit  of  the  wnole  country  ana  for  the  benefit  of 
the  men  in  the  organization. 

Q.  Has  your  order  ever  formally  cooperated  with  any  political  i>arty  in  the 
country? — ^A.  Yes;  in  isolated  locahties,  we  have,  but  not  formally  on  party  lines; 
more  on  the  line  of  opposing  some  individual  candidate  who  was  directly  opposed 
to  labor  interests  rather  than  on  party  lines.  I  think  all  the  organizations  of 
labor  are  made  up  of  men  of  such  diverse  views  politically  that  it  would  be  very 
hard  up  to  the  present  time  to  centralize  their  efforts  in  the  election  of  any  one- 
man.  I  think  that  generally  the  organization  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  all  over 
the  countrjr  in  1896  favored  the  Democratic  platform,  but  that  was  through  no 
formal  action  of  the  organization.  It  was  because  the  Knights  of  Labor  realized 
that  in  that  party  platform  there  were  some  planks  which  came  nearer  to  their  idea 
and  ideals  than  anything  else  that  was  before  them,  and  they  drifted  that  wav 
not  because  they  formally  took  action,  but  simply  because  the  tendency  tooK 
them  that  way — ^their  education  took  them  that  way. 

<).  Did  not  your  national  officers  and  managers  deprecate,  up  to  1886,  any  afOli- 
ation  with  partisan  politics? — A.  Well,  in  a  way,  yes;  but  wnile  deprecating  it 
they  were  all  the  time  seeking  to  educate  the  people  up  to  the  point  of  taking 
political  action. 

Q.  Independently,  or  cooperating  with  others? — A.  In  both  ways.  They  did 
not  specifically  decide.  Our  platform  says  that  we  do  not  seek  to  direct  a  man's 
political  choice,  but  advise  him  to  vote  with  that  party  which  will  come  nearest 
to  Riving  him  the  planks  in  our  platform  in  which  ne  is  supposed  to  be  interested 
and  to  believe. 

Q.  In  the  rise  of  the  populistic  party,  did  not  the  Knights  take  quite  a  promi- 
nent hand  in  that? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  not  even  now  in  some  measure  sympathetic  with  them? — ^A.  In  very 
close  touch,  e8X)ecially  through  the  West.  That  does  not  obtain  so  much  in  the  East 
as  it  does  in  the  West,  and  I  think  it  is  because  of  the  different  conditions  that  exist. 
The  conditions  in  the  West  are  so  entirely  different  from  those  in  the  East  that 

E)litical  action  is  almost  impossible  on  the  same  lines.  For  instance,  we  have  a 
rge  number  of  voters  crowded  together,  mechanics  and  working  people  crowded 
into  small  districts  in  the  cities;  while  in  the  West  they  are  scattered  over  wide 
territory  and  they  breathe  a  freer  air.  They  are  freer  from  the  restraints  of 
civilization  and  from  the  rottenness  of  civibzation,  and  I  think  they  are  freer 
men,  and  for  that  reason  they  are  less  easily  corrupted. 

By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  increased  in  numbers  since  18967 — ^A.  Yes. 
iTery  materially? — A.  Satisfactorily. 

(By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Before  you  get  too  far  away  from  the  enumeration  of 
the  causes  that  had  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  Knights  of  Labor,  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  if  there  was  not  one  other  thin^  which  you  have  not  enumerated  which  had  a 
tendency  that  way:  namely,  the  mixed  assemblies  in  which  tradesmen  of  different 
trades  are  associated,  the  men  of  one  trade  having  a  voice  in  settling  disputes  in 
another  trade  of  which  they  were  not  members? — A.  Well,  that  was  said  in 
several  cases  that  has  been  represented;  but  in  my  experience,  in  a  mixed  district 
where  there  were  trade  locals  and  mixed  locals,  I  nave  never  found  that  to 
amount  to  very  much.  In  1886  we  had  24,000  members  in  the  city  of  Baltimore 
in  good  standing,  comprising  mixed  assemblies  and  trade  assemblies,  and  in  every 
dispute  or  trouble  that  arose  our  district  executive  board,  made  up  of  represent- 
atives from  the  various  locals,  dealt  very  successfully  with  the  trade  oisputes; 
and  I  find  this  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  contradiction  of  the — ^I  believe — ^generally 
accepted  statement.  I  have  found ,  in  examining  that  particular  phase,  as  a  trades- 
union  man,  that  wherever  the  trade  got  into  trouble,  the  trad!e  union  or  trade 
local,  that  it  was  the  men  in  the  mix^  locals,  the  men  who  were  simply  affiliated 
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with  the  trade  organization  by  organization  ties,  who  did  the  most  effective 
work;  that  they  supported  them  the  longest  and  were  willing  to  make  the  greatest 
sacrifices  to  help  the  tradesmen  along.  And  I  think  that  that  view — that  difficul- 
ties arose  by  reason  of  the  men  in  the  mixed  local,  without  trades,  interfering 
with  the  trade  union — ^has  been  somewhat  exaggerated.  It  may  have  occurred  in 
isolated  localities,  but  I  think  it  has  been  overrated. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.^  Do  you  have  any  settlements  now  in  the  case  of  mixed 
locals,  whereyou  have  joint  committees  of  different  trades  to  settle  trade  dis- 
Xiutes? — A.  We  have  not  had  a  trade  dispute  in  Baltimore  since  1894. 

Q.  As  you  are  both  a  trade  unionist  and  a  Knight  and  your  observation  is  par- 
ticularly wide,  what  is  your  opinion,  with  reference  to  committees  to  treat  with 
employers,  as  to  the  success  of  the  mixed  local,  as  you  would  call  it,  or  the  trade 
uniob  proper — which  is  the  more  successful? — ^A.  In  the  case  of  a  strike  or  lock- 
out? 

Q.  Lockout;  any  disturbances  that  may  hapx)en  to  your  trade. — ^A.  My  judg- 
ment would  dictate,  and  my  experience  dictates,  the  opinion  that  a  mixed  com- 
mittee of  intelligent  men  is  better  than  a  conmiittee  exclusively  composed  of  the 
men  of  the  trade  involved;  and  for  the  reason  that  while  the  mixed  committee 
will  be  guided  in  all  trade  questions  by  the  men  who  are  on  that  committee  from 
that  trade,  will  be  guided  in  their  demands,  will  be  guided  in  their  requests,  and 
in  any  of  the  concessions  they  may  make  of  the  wants  of  the  striking  party,  and 
will  not  have  the  final  settlement  of  the  case — simply  being  a  committee,  and  being 
compelled  by  all  rules  and  regulations  of  all  the  trade  bodies  and  all  the  mixed 
bodies  that  I  know  of,  to  report  back  for  a  final  ratification  or  for  final  settle- 
ment—that having  men  of  mixed  trades  on  the  committee  gives  it  a  broader 
view;  gives  them  the  opportunity  of  considering  both  sides  of  the  case  with  better 
facilities  for  reaching  a  settlement.  I  think,  for  instance,  that  a  printer,  if  he  is 
involved  in  a  disi>ute,  will  look  at  the  question  that  he  is  disputing  simply  from 
the  side  of  the  printer;  whereas,  if  the  committee  is  composed  of  a  printer  and  a 
blacksmith  and  a  shoemaker,  they  will  look  at  it  from  the  broad  side  of  labor,  that 
is,  not  only  to  benefit  the  craft  involved,  but  to  benefit  all  the  working  people  who 
are  affected  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  strike  or  lockout  or  trouble  of  any  kind. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  most  satisfactorily  results  could  always  be  obtained 
from  a  mixed  committee  with  the  present  intelligent  condition  of  the  working 
masses.    I  do  not  think  that  would  have  been  the  case  twenty  years  aso. 

Q.  How  do  you  reconcile  that  with  these  bodies  of  employers  in  this  country 
who  listen  to  no  mixed  assemblies  whatever;  nor  will  they  ever  hear  anybody 
outside  of  their  own  craft,  not  even  in  their  own  town?  Have  you  ever  known  of 
any  large  strike  in  this  country  where  it  was  ever  settled  by  any  mixed  commit- 
tee?— A.  I  would  have^to  refer  back  to  the  records.  You  will  find  the  general 
executive  board  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  composed  of  men  from  mixed  organiza- 
tions and  different  crafts,  have  settled  numerous  disputes  and  also  lost  numerous 
strikes. 

Q.  Have  not  nearly  all  our  disputes  in  the  last  10  or  15  years  been  settled  .by 
local  committees  before  they  reached  the  international  or  national  bodies? — ^A. 
Yes;  nearly  all  of  them  have  been  lost  or  won  before  they  reached  the  national 
body. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  trend  now  to  take  the  craft  into  the  craft  rights  and  craft  privi- 
leges and  craft  lines  of  organization,  and  to  keep  it  within  itself,  and  settle  with 
the  parties  in  interest,  the  employers  or  capitalists  ? — A.  Yes;  and  there  is  a  reason 
for  that. 

Q.  What  is  it  ? — ^A.  I  believe  that  the  employers  are  more  favorable  to  settling 
with  the  craft  than  they  are  with  the  mixed  bodies,  because  when  they  come  to 
deal  with  the  mixed  body  on  a  strike  or  lockout  they  find  that  the  number  of  men 
interested  besides  the  one  trade  is  so  wide'  and  far  reaching  that  if  they  do  not 
make  the  concessions  asked,  the  strike  is  accentuated  rather  than  settled,  that 
the  field  of  operations  against  them  is  enlarged  by  reason  of  so  many  men  of  dif- 
ferent views  and  different  trades  brought  into  the  contest;  whereas.  If  they  can 
keep  the  printers  in  the  contest  separate  from  the  machinists  and  the  miners  and 
the  shoemakers,  and  only  deal  witn  them,  one  by  one,  they  can  kill  those  crafts — 
that  is,  I  think  the  organized  trusts  or  the  organized  industries  of  the  country 
would  sooner  deal  with  a  x)articular  craft  than  they  would  with  the  general  work- 
ing people,  because  they  can  compel  submission  from  the  isolated  craft  a  gn^eat 
deal  quicker  than  they  can  from  the  general  body  of  working  people.  For  that 
particular  reason  I  think  that  the  Knights  of  Lal^r  have  always  had  the  best 
form  of  organization,  because  they  have  brought  into  their  fold  so  many  men  of 
different  occupations  to  assist  each  other.  I  Imow  that  in  the  trade-union  idea — 
that  is,  in  the  Federation  of  Labor->they  are  seeking  to  carry  out  the  same  measure 
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in  a  different  way,  and  I  do  not  think  it  has  ever  been  decided  yet  which  is  the 
most  efficacious— the  method  of  the  Federation  of  Labor,  of  bringmg  them  in  only 
in  nationiJ  bodies,  or  whether  the  idea  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  is  the  best — simply 
because  I  do  not  think  the  Federation  has  ever  been  tested  to  its  full  strength  in 
a  combined  fight.  In  other  words,  I  have  never  seen  a  strike  in  this  country  since 
1884,  inaugurated  bv  a  trade  union — ^a  national  strike — I  mean  a  strike  of  some 
large  importance  which  involved  the  Federation  of  Labor — which  would  invoke 
ana  involve  all  the  national  unions  in  that  contest.  Now,  if  that  occurs,  I  think 
that  will  be  the  test  of  which  is  the  best  method  of  organization — the  strictly  trade 
organization  or  the  general  mixed  organization. 

Q.  We  have  the  settlement  at  the  present  time  in  ail  the  national  organization 
or  trades,  before  they  reach  the  Federation  of  Labor? — ^A. — Yes;  we  have  had. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  you  make  a  trade  strike  you  must  create  pitblic 
opinion,  and  bring  out  your  resources  and  money;  and  in  a  trade  union  fignt,  do 
you  not  in  every  city  have  the  sympathy  of  nearly  every  single  trade,  whether 
right  or  not;  so  that  you  are  taking  a  wider  field  and  a  stronger  position  than  you 
get  even  under  the  Knights  now? — ^A.  I  do  not  know.  It  is  a  fact  in  the  trade 
unions  they  have  the  opportunity  of  settling  their  own  case  without  reference  to 
the  mixed  bodies.  The  local  assembly  of  machinists,  for  instance,  become 
involved  in  trouble  with  an  employer,  and  they  need  have  no  recourse  to  the  dis- 
Met  assembly  or  to  the  miz^  locals  until  the  employer  puts  them  in  that 
position  by  refusing  to  make  any  concession,  or  by  their  refusing  to  accept 
any  offices  made  by  the  employer.  The  reference  to  a  district  or  a  mixed  com- 
mittee is  ^eneraUy  a  later  recourse  which  the  trade  has  left,  after  seeking  to  settle 
its  own  difficulty.  In  the  Knights  of  Labor  we  maintain  strictly  that  the  local 
assembly  has  the  right  to  settle  all  its  own  difficulties  without  interference  from 
anybody,  whether  it  be  a  district  or  general  officer,  until  the  time  comes  when 
they  find  that  they  can  not  settle  it;  then  they  have  the  right  to  call  in  first  the 
district  officers  or  the  district  executive  board;  if  that  district  executive  board 
finds  itself  unable  to  settle  the  difficulty,  then  they  can  have  recourse  to  the  gen- 
eral executive  board;  but  neither  the  general  executive  board  or  the  district 
executive  board  has  a  right  to  interfere  in  a  trade  matter  or  at  a  trade  dispute  so 
long  as  the  local  assembly  or  the  local  union  of  that  trade  does  not  ask  for  its 
assistance.  Now,  you  spoke  of  no  case  having  occurred.  This  recent  case  of 
the  New  York  Sun,  it  seems  to  me,  has  been  one  of  the  nearest  apxSroaches  to  a 
national  affair.  The  New  York  Sun  broke  with  the  Tyxjographical  Union  and  is 
now  running  a  nonunion  office.  The  local  union  there,  Big  Six,  has  carried  on 
that  fight  and  has  had  the  assistance  of  the  International  Typogra]p|hical  Union, 
and  has  had  the  assistance  of  every  assembly  of  Knights  of  Labor  in  the  city  of 
New  York  indirectly.  That  is,  district  assembly  No.  49,  hn  request,  assisted,  or 
is  assisting  the  Typographical  Union  in  New  York  City  to  try  to  bring  the  New 
York  Sun  to  terms.  So  far  they  have  been  unsuccessful.  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  could  call  that  a  fair  test  of  the  question.  I  do  not  think  you  can,  because  it 
does  not  involve  enough  men;  and  it  is  a  trouble  of  a  different  character  from 
the  usual  labor  trouble. 

Q.  What  trader  do  your  district  assemblies  now  represent— by  trades  I  mean 
different  handicrafts,  etc. — principally. — A.  Well,  there  are  some  miners,  some  sail- 
makers,  and  some  carpenters.  We  have  no  assembly  of  printers  there.  We  have 
a  typo^aphical  union  which  is  not  affiliated  with  the  Knights  of  Labor  at  all,  and 
we  have  some  individual  printers  who  are  in  the  mixed  assemblies. 

Q.  How  is  it  in  the  textile  work? — ^A.  We  have  none  at  all.  In  the  State  of 
Maryland  I  do  not  think  there  is  an  organization  of  textile  workers  of  any  kind. 

Q.  Does  the  order  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  control  any  great  handicraft  of  the 
country  in  one  assembly? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Which  one? — A.  The  window  ghtes  blowers. 

Q.  Any  others  that  you  can  name? — ^A.  That  they  control  the  entire  craft  in  the 
country? 

Q.  Yes;  just  exactly  as  the  international  controls  the  printers  and  the  allied 
trades,  and  the  cigar  makers  conlrol  themselves. — ^A.  No,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  single  craft  that  they  control  entirely  all  over  the  country. 

Q.  Did  you  not  have  at  one  time  such  control? — A.  No.  I  do  not  think  any 
organization  in  the  country  does.  In  the  first  place,  to  qualify  that  answer,  I  do 
not  think,  with  the  present  efficient  organization  of  tiie  Federation  of  Labor,  that 
they  control  an  entire  craft;  for  the  reason  that  upon  inquiry  I  found  that  only 
about  one-tenth  of  the  labor  of  the  country  is  organized.  So  therefore  there  can 
be  no  such  thing  at  all. 

Q-  We  are  speaking  of  organized  labor  alone;  we  are  not  speaking  of  unorgan- 
ized. -A.  We  control  various  crafts.    For  instance,  in  Baltimore  every  sailmaker 
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18  in  the  sailinakers'  union,  and  so  they  control  that  trade,  bat  they  do  not  control 
it  outside  of  the  city. 

Q.  I  mean  in  the  whole  conntry  itself;  take  any  trade,  take  any  handicraft. 
Do  the  Knights  now  control  any  of  those  crafts  there? — A.  Thronghont  the 
conntiy? 

3.  Yes. — ^A.  No;  excepting  the  window-glass  workers.    I  think  we  do  not. 
.  In  the  glass  manufactories,  are  not  the  trade  unions  in  there? — ^A.  Oh,  yes — 
that  is,  in  the  flint  and  bottle  blowers.    They  are  in  the  Federation  of  Labor  very 
largely;  almost  entirely. 

Q.  Have  you  any  organizations  now--that  is.  district  or^nizations— in  the  iron 
manufacture? — ^A.  Yes;  in  various  localities;  not  simply  m  the  districts  of  iron 
workers,  but  in  the  mixed  districts. 

(By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  in  the  mining  industry?— A.  Yes. 
Coalmining? — ^A.  Yes. 

Mining  in  the  West? — ^A.  Yes;  numerous,  but  not  as  numerous  as  before  the 
falfing  off  occuired.  Of  course,  there  are  a  larger  number  in  the  United  Mine 
Workers  than  there  are  in  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  yet,  as  far  as  I  can  learn, 
with  all  the  organizations  combined,  for  instance,  of  the  coal-mine  workers— I 
was  told  the  other  day  by  a  gentleman  who  is  connected  with  the  coal  industry, 
and  also  connected  with  one  of  the  labor  bureaus,  that  there  were  close  onto  300,000 
miners  in  America  connected  with  the  coal  industry,  and  there  were  not  over 
37,000  of  them  in  all  the  organizations  combined. 

3.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord).  You  state  that  as  your  belief?— A.  It  was  told  to  me. 
.  Simply  a  matter  of  heartoy? — ^A.  I  can  not  find  out  what  the  organization  is 
composed  of .  because  in  the  West  there  is  a  Western  Federation  of  Miners. 

Q.  But  you  do  state  there  are  more  miners  belongin^^  to  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America  than  to  the  Knights  of  Labor? — ^A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  more  miners  belong  to  the  United  Miners  of  America 
than  there  are  members  of  any  other  organization  of  this  country? — ^A.  I  do  not 
know  that. 

(j.  Going  back  to  the  mixed  committee:  Is  the  statement  you  make  in  favor  of 
mixed  committees  adjusting  trade  matters  predicated  upon  the  claim  that  the 
power  of  the  workers  combined  is  greater  than  it  would  be  through  individual 
tradesmen?— A.  Certainly;  that  is  exactly  what  it  is  predicated  upon. 

S.  It  is  not  predicated,  however,  upon  these  premises:  that  other  tradesmen 
not  assist  tne  strikers,  if  it  results  in  a  strike,  even  though  their  representa- 
tives are  not  seeking  to  bring  about  an  adjustment  as  a  conmiittee.  That  is  to 
sav,  if  the  tiiadesmen— do  not  care  what  tradesmen  we  name — endeavor  by  them- 
selves and  through  their  own  committees  to  bring  about  an  adiustment  of  the 
trouble  and  fail  in  that,  may  your  position  be  construed  to  mean  that  other  trades 
will  not  assist  them  if  a  strike  results?— A.  No,  I  do  not  want  to  imply  that  they 
will  not  assist  them,  because  they  do  very  largely  assist.  I  inean  to  say,  though, 
by  having  a  mixed  committee  my  judgement  is  they  come  nearer  to  a  settlement 
of  that  strike  by  having  a  broader  view  on  the  subject  first,  and  secondly,  in  case 
of  a  strike  the  diversified  interests  will  draw  more  men  earnestly  to  the  sup]X)rt 
of  the  strikers  than  probably  would  be  brought  by  individual  or  single  action. 
Let  me  qualify  that:  If  you  recall  the  large  strikes  the  Knights  of  Labor  had  in 
previous  years,  from  1884  to  1890,  you  will  find  that  the  contributions  in  support 
of  those  strikes  were  offered  by  all  classes  of  men;  and  it  was  brought  about  by 
the  feeling  of  brotherhood  that  permeated  all  workers  in  the  mixed  organizations; 
and  for  that  reason  I  believe  that  the  large  employers  of  labor  would  prefer  to 
see  labor  segregated  into  unions,  because  in  that  sex)aration  I  think  they  see  a 
weakness. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  But  they  find  it  is  not  a  weakness,  because  they  have 
allied  trades  with  them  that  can  assist  them. — ^A.  I  have  heard  that  stated,  as  I 
have  said  before,  but  I  have  not  seen  that  tested  to  its  logical  result. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  not  so  that  in  the  general  assemblies  of  all  great  cities,  made  up  of 
35,  40,  50,  or  60  unions,  these  matters  are  discussed  inside  of  these  general  assem- 
blies, and  strikes  are  sustained  by  the  general  sentiment  of  the  whole  of  the 
trades,  both  by  money  and  influence? — ^A.  That  would  be  the  case  and  has  been 
the  case  in  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  we  have  had  that  tested  in  numerous  cases 
that  have  occurred.  To  find  out  which  is  the  best,  whether  the  general  meetings 
of  the  organizations  under  one  organization,  or  various  crafts  under  one  organi- 
zation, or  whether  the  idea  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  to  segi-egate  the  unions  is 
the  way  has  not  been  tested  in  a  large  strike  in  this  country  yet.  I  have  not  seen 
yet  a  very  large  strike,  where  anywhere  from  5,000  to  25,000  men  were  out,  and 
called  upon  all  trade  unions  in  the  Federation  of  Labor  to  support  them.  We 
have  not  seen  that  tested  as  to  how  far  it  will  go,  and  I  think  until  that  test  is 
made  we  will  have  to  wait  to  see  which  is  the  most  effective  sort  of  organization. 
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<^.  Is  it  not  the  effort  of  every  trade  nnion  in  this  country  to  get  along  without 
strikes  at  all? — ^A.  Snre. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  aim  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  to  get  along  without  strikes? — A. 
Sure. 

Q.  Have  the  Knights  of  Labor  really  found  strikes  detrimental  to  them? — A.  I 
should  not  like  to  answer  for  the  Knights  of  Labor  that  question,  because  there 
are  diverse  views. 

(j.  Did  not  the  precipitated  strikes  of  the  Knights  oi^  Labor  do  more  harm  than 
the  politics  that  ^ot  in  among  them? — ^A.  It  depends  upon  what  you  call  harm. 

Q.  These  men  in  the  ranks  lost  confidence? — ^A.  By  reason  of  the  loss  of  strikes? 

Q.  Yes.  Is  it  not  so  in  every  trade,  in  fact? — ^A.  Yes.  The  loss  of  most  of  the 
numerous  strikes  resulted  in  loss  of  membership;  but  I  do  not  think  that  was  an 
indication  of  weakness  in  the  or^nization  always. 

Ci-  When  you  were  at  the  height  of  influence  and  membership  was  it  ot  a 
mistake,  among  officers  and  others,  to  depend  on  the  strength  of  the  membe  s  to 
carry  too  much? — ^A.  Well,  I  believe  that  was  one  of  their  failures.  That  is  my 
opinion.  That  is  one  of  the  failures;  and  if  we  had  been  satisfied  with  less  mem- 
bers, and  they  had  had  more  education  and  more  thorough  organization  on  the 
mixed  line,  I  think  we  would  have  had  better  results  even  in  the  strikes  that 
took  place;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  advance  the  opinion  of  a  mixed  commit- 
tee as  a  basis  in  the  settlement  of  disputes,  because  it  tends  to  the  bringing  in  of 
the  men  of  diverse  trades,  broadens  tne  views  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  and  teaches 
men  to  be  willing  to  make  concessions  and  accept  terms  which  otherwise  they 
would  not. 

Q.  Is  it  not  another  fact  of  your  organization  that  a  so-called  set  of  principles 
that  you  gave  out  were  of  a  very  general  and  captivating  character,  and  went 
beyond  trade-unionism,  went  beyond  handicraft,  and  took  up  and  looked  at  ques- 
tions of  cooperation,  as  a  result  of  which  the  working  men  of  the  counlry  very 
naturally  fell  into  a  kind  of  an  illusion,  and  it  was  utterly  impossible  under  the 
management  at  that  time  to  carry  out  even  the  platform  itself? — ^A.  Well,  I  think 
the  writers  of  the  platform  realized  that  it  would  take  a  number  of  years  to  bring 
about  the  result  they  were  seeking.  I  think  the  platform  itself  is  a  basis  of  the 
organization,  and  that  we  have  gradually  grown  up  to  the  point  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  in  civilization  here  in  the  country  to  see  some  of  our  ideas  incorporated 
into  practical  laws,  brought  about  by  education  and  by  arousing  public  sen- 
timent to  the  fact  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  lal>or  problem  or  a  social 
problem. 

Q.  Cooperation  is  one  of  the  great  features  ot  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  the 
United  States?— A.  We  still  have  it. 

Q.  Is  it  practical  to  any  organization? — ^A.  There  are  some  efforts  at  coopera- 
tion. There  has  been  another  Buskin  organization  started,  and  there  have  oeen 
several  attempts  at  cooperation,  and  one  notably  in  New  Jersey,  what  we  call  a 
Consumers'  Circle— that  is,  cooperation  in  buying  and  selling  g^oods,  buying  only 
union-made  goods.  There  have  been  sporadic  attempts  of  that  character,  but  not 
on  a  large  scale.  Out  of  what  I  consider  mismanagement  grew  some  internal 
dissensions  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  members  away  from  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  organization.  Mr.  Powderly's  lectures  on  the  land  ques- 
tion were  the  features  of  tne  order  at  one  time,  and  they  are  now  being  bound 
and  are  being  read  probably  by  hundreds  of  men  who  have  never  heard  them. 
They  are  attracting  wide  attention.  The  single-tax  idea  of  Henry  George  crept 
into  the  organization  and  is  incorporated  in  the  fifth  plank  of  the  platform.  This 
idea  has  found  very  wide  support  in  the  organization,  and  has  been  a  wonder- 
fully educational  work,  along  the  line  of  the  fifth  plank  of  the  platform.  Its 
main  efforts  have  been  directed  to  improved  results  in  prohibition  of  child  labor, 
the  abolition  of  convict  labor,  contract  labor  on  public  work,  and  in  the  a^tation 
of  the  pure-ballot  law.  One  of  the  greatest  works,  I  think,  that  the  Knights  of 
Labor  performed  in  this  country  was  the  initiatory  fight  it  made  for  the  Austra- 
lian ballot  all  over  this  country;  also  the  creation  and  establishment  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor,  which  never  would  have  been  thought  of  or  known  had  not 
the  Knights  of  Labor  advocated  it.  The  restriction  of  immig^ration  was  probably 
agitated  far  more  by  the  labor  organizations  than  any  other  single  body,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Knights  of  Labor.  The  abolition  of  the  conspiracy  laws  in  my  own 
State— the  Knights  of  Labor  were  responsible  for  the  abohtion  of  the  conspiracy 
law,  which  was  a  very  odious  and  oonoxious  thing  for  an  enlightened  people. 
The  gradual  limitation  for  the  employment  of  children,  which  is  going  on  more 
or  less  all  over  the  country,  was  brought  about,  I  think,  by  education  and  agita- 
tion in  the  Knights  of  Labor. 
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Q.  What  abont  yonr  shorter  workdays?— A.  We  have  advocated  that,  of  course. 
That  was  one  of  our  planks  from  the  inception  of  the  organization. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philufs.)  Were  you  instrumental  in  getting  that  xxassed  by  Con- 
gress?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  body  was  the  chief  advocate  of  that? — ^A.  Yes.  The  general  assembly 
of  the  Knights  of  Labor  presented  the  first  bill  for  an  8-hour  law  that  was  ever 
presented  m  Congress;  advocated  and  establi8l\pd  the  first  bill  for  a  national 
Dureau  under  the  I)epartment  of  Labor,  and  at  that  time  advocated  the  establish- 
ment of  the  State  bureaus  throughout  the  country,  and  advocated  the  original 
passage  of  stricter  laws  in  reference  to  contract  work  on  national,  State,  and 
municipal  improvements;  and  I  presume  were  the  first  advocates,  so  far  as  I 
know,  for  municipal  and  State  ownership  of  public  utilities,  which  has  so  pro- 
gressed to-day,  I  understand,  that  300  cities  in  America  are  owning  all  or  part  of 
either  their  electric-lighting,  gas,  or  street-railway  plants,  and  waterworks.  So 
that,  even  though  we  nave  lost  in  numbers,  my  opinion  is  that  we  have  gained  in 
education  and  m  work  far  more  than  we  lost  m  good  results.  We  are  prac- 
tically educating  our  members  on  the  lines  of  the  platform,  and  we  are  educating 
people  outside  of  the  organization. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Can  you  say  what  city  owns  the  street  railroads?— A. 
No  large  city  in  this  country.  They  have  quasi  ownership  by  reason  of  methods 
of  control.  For  instance,  in  my  city  we  have  a  right  to  take  over  the  railroads 
at  the  end  of  every  15  years,  and  we  have  a  lien  upon  the  revenue  of  railroads  to 
the  extent  of  9  per  cent  of  their  gross  receipts.  I  should  not  probably  have  said 
street  railways,  but  I  should  have  confined  the  ownership  more  to  ^^,  electric 
light,  and  waterworks.  Toronto,  Canada,  I  believe,  owns  its  own  railroads,  and 
in  Boston  they  own  the  subway;  and  I  think  if  our  people  are  successful,  which 
they  will  be,  in  pushing  the  sentiment  forward.  New  York  will  own  its  own  sub- 
wavalso. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  In  the  gaining  of  the  shorter  workday,  how  do  you 
say  the  influence  has  been  exerted;  through  the  distinct  trades  and  organiza- 
tions or  through  public  opinion  as  fostereJa  by  the  Knights? — ^A.  Originally  we 
tried  to  create  a  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  shortening  the  workday.  Those 
which  came  under  my  particular  notice  at  the  time  I  had  better  cite:  One  was  the 
shortening  of  the  workdays  for  the  street-car  men  in  our  own  city.  We  brought 
them  down  from  17  to  12,  and  from  18  to  12.  We  commenced  public  agitation 
and  discussion  of  the  question  until  we  forced  it  into  legislation.  The  same 
applied  to  the  cari)enters.  At  that  time  the  carpenters  in  our  city  were  all  in  the 
Anights  of  Labor — not  all,  either.  We  brought  about  the  movement  for  9  hours. 
It  was  really  a  movement  for  8  hours,  but  theyaccepted  a  compromise  on  9  hours 
at  that  time.  We  also  did  the  same  thinjs^  in  Baltimore  for  the  clothing  cutters. 
That  is  in  my  particular  locality.  Then  it  spread  until  it  was  done  in  other  loca- 
tions. Now  the  Typographical  Union  has  9  hours,  I  think  it  went  into  effect  a 
week  before  last  Tuesday;  they  put  into  effect  a  national  law — ^9-hour  workday. 
Our  people  contended  for  and  have  secured  a  9-hour  workday,  but  only  with  a 
reduction  of  pay;  that  is  partly  a  concession;  and  they  hope  m  the  near  future, 
through  the  work  of  the  union,  to  recover  that  lost  hour's  pay. 

Q.  Have  any  of  your  district  assemblies  at  any  time  been  able  to  obtain  an 
8-hour  day';  successfully  agitated  for  it,  and  probably  got  it  through  strikes? — ^A. 
Yes;  I  just  enumerated  now. 

Q.  These  are  locals  you  are  speaking  of  ?— A.  Well,  that  was  done  through  dis- 
trict assemraies  and  the  locals  took  the  initiative. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  obtained  for  one  whole  trade  the  8-hour  day?-r-A.  Through- 
out the  country? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  No;  I  do  not  think  any  trade  is  working  8  hours  all  over  the 
country. 

Q.  Have  you  gained  9-hour  days  for  the  entire  bodyanywhere? — ^A.  Well,  I  can 
not  answer  that  question  fair  without  I  state  this:  We  have  in  various  sections 
of  the  country,  through  various  district  assemblies,  advocated  a  shorter  work- 
day for  various  crafts,  and  they  have  secured  that;  but  with  the  exception  of  the 
Typographical  Union — and  I  believe  the  granite  cutters  put  into  effect  a  national 
8-hour  workday  and  the  miners  reduced  the  hours — but  I  do  not  think  any  nationcd 
body  throughout  the  country  has  secured  the  shorter  workday. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  they  not  got  it  in  all  States  covered  by  their 
organization?— A.  Well,  probably  they  have.  I  do  not  know  that.  I  said  they 
have  reduced  hours  in  various  sections. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  miners  who  are  connected  with  the  Knights  of  Labor. 
Have  they  tne  8-hour  workday  in  force  at  the  present  time?— A.  I  do  not  think 
they  have.    They  may  have  some  isolated  cases  where  they  are  working  8  hours. 
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Q.  How  have  their  wages  been  adjusted?  Has  it  been  done  in  the  locaHtieB  by 
the  locals  themselves? — A.  Yes;  mostly  by  the  locals,  or  district  where  they  have 
districts.  The  national  body  has  never  attempted  to  my  knowledge  to  ms^e  the 
scale  of  prices. 

Q.  Can  you  name  any  particular  mining  field  in  which  they  have  a  district  of 
the  Knights  of  Labor? — A.  I  could. 
What  field?— A.  Pennsylvania. 
Hard-coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania? — ^A.  No. 

In  the  bituminous  field  of  Fennsylvania? — ^A.  Yes.  I  want  to  say  to  you 
that  a  great  many  of  our  miners,  local  assemblies  in  the  minmg  industry,  arc 
working  entirely  in  secret.  You  are  acquainted  with  that  fact.  (Speaking  to 
Mr.  Ratchford.)    They  are  afraid  to  expose  themselves. 

Q.  Has  your  organization  in  that  district  in  Pennsylvania  met  the  employers  at 
anv  time  recently  to  fix  wages  and  hours  of  labor?— A.  I  am  not  prepaid  to  say. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  miners  of  the  bituminous  fields  or  Pennsylvania, 
esnecially  the  western  field,  meet  the  employers  once  a  year  to  fix  wages? — ^A.  That 
I  ao  not  know,  except  through  the  newspapers.  They  made  an  agreement  in 
Pittsburg,  I  think,  last  January.  I  had  notice  of  that  through  the  papers,  but 
from  actual  knowledge  I  do  not  know  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Has  your  order  taken  any  action  with  respect  to  the 
incorporation  of  organized  labor?- A.  As  a  national  body,  I  think  not.  In  certain 
localities  our  districts  and  locals  have  in  a  number  of  cases  become  incorporated. 
The  general  officers,  so  far  as  I  know,  with  myself,  have  disagreed  as  to  the  effect 
of  incori[)orating.  We  rather  believe  that  it  would  be  wiser  not  to  incorporate 
than  it  would  be  to  incorporate.  The  conditions  of  the  law  with  reference  to 
labor  and  capital  are  not  such  as  to  encourage  a  labor  organization  to  incor]X)ratey 
in  my  judgment. 

Q.  (ByMr.  A.L.Harris.)  Why  have  you  reached  that  conclusion? — A.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  technicality  of  the  law,  and  the  facility  with  which  money  can 
utilize  the  law  have  proven  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  laboring  classes. 
That  has  been  brought  out  in  numerous  cases  of  the  use  of  the  injunction. 
That  question  came  out  recently  in  one  of  our  discussions;  if  a  man  were  to  dis- 
charge 500  employees  or  lock  them  out,  because  of  some  action  on  their  part, 
whether  an  injunction  would  be  issued  by  the  court  compelling  him  tokeepftiose 
men  at  work.  I  have  asked  several  lawyers  individually,  whether  they  thought 
it  would  hold,  and  they  have  told  me  no;  they  did  not  think  we  could  get  an 
iniunction  of  that  character;  yet  we  find  injunctions  issued  every  day  in  the  week, 
when  necessary,  to  stop  men  from  encroaching  on  the  rights  of  employers  when 
they  are  on  a  strike;  and  if  they  were  incorporated  the  incorporators  would  be  not 
only  liable  to  the  law  for  all  they  possessed,  but  if  an  organization  was  incorpo- 
rated and  had  any  funds  it  could  be  easily  attached.  And  the  shifting  character 
of  the  officials  of  labor  organizations,  the  fact  that  they  change  every  6  months 
or  a  year  makes  it  undesirable  to  incoiporate  bodies,  in  my  judgment. 

Q.  (ByMr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  anything  further  than  the  old  feature  that 
you  had  in  the  Knights  with  respect  to  cooperation,  other  than  what  you  said 
this  morning?— A.  Nothing;  except  that  on  me  lines  of  cooperation  we  are  con- 
tinually trying  to  educate.  We  oelieve  that  the  attempts  heretofore  made  of 
compulsory  cooperation — ^in  the  several  cases  that  compulsory  cooperation  was 
attempted  by  various  local  assemblies  and  districts,  it  failed.  I  think  that  the 
work  we  are  doing  on  the  line  of  educating  the  people  to  cooperate,  not  only  in 
the  manufacture  of  products,  but  in  the  purcnase  of  union-made  goods,  is 
probably  a  better  line  than  the  industrial  settlement  of  cooperation  or  the  plan 
that  was  heretofore  adopted  in  several  cases,  of  starting  settlements  and  factories 
on  the  cooperative  plan. 

Q.  Have  you  a  trade  label  in  your  order?— A.  Sui*e  ;  the  Knights  of  Labor  label. 
We  use  the  same  label  in  different  forms ;  any  form  that  each  of  the  assemblies 
may  choose  to  use. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  effect? — A.  In  some  cases  it  has  been  beneficial ;  not  as 
beneficial  as  it  ought  to  have  been ;  in  some  cases  it  has  been  highly  beneficial. 
Take,  as  an  instance,  the  canning  industry  in  Baltimore  City.  Probably  there  is 
no  more  striking  instance  of  the  effect  of  the  use  ^f  the  label  on  manufactured 
products  than  in  that  case.  We  had  an  assembly  at  that  time ,  before  the  machines 
were  introduced,  of  1,100  or  1,200  men,  who  were  making  what  were  called  non- 
acid  cans ;  and  they  used  the  label  which  had  the  yellow  seal  of  the  order  on  it, 
and  it.bec*.ame  universal  in  this  country  until  certain  difficulties  arose  in  the  trade. 
What  was  called  **  jumpers"  were  intaroduced,  that  is,  the  manufacture  of  cans 
by  machinery ;  and  it  really  destroyed  the  assembly,  or  really  destroyed  the  trade, 
because  there  is  very  little  can  making  by  hand  to-day ;  but  still  they  make  cans 
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by  hand.  The  label  was  efficacions  in  protecting  them  and  bringing  into  use  and 
making  a  demand  for  that  prodnct.  There  is  no  question  abont  that ;  they  flour- 
ished ve^  largely,  and  accumnlated  money,  and  bnilt  up  a  very  strong  organiza- 
tion. After  we  had  built  up  the  label  for  them  and  built  up  the  orgamzation,  we 
had  two  or  three  agreements  with  their  employers.  Most  of  the  can-making 
industry  was  then  in  Maryland,  a*  large  portion  of  it.  We  made  annual  agree- 
ments for  the  Can  Makers*  Assembly  and  for  the  u  se  of  the  label ;  but  thev  went  out 
of  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  went  into  the  Federation  of  Labor,  and  I  think  there 
are  21  members  left,  probably  25 ;  I  do  not  know,  but  a  very  small  number  of 
them  are  left.  I  think  that  was  due  to  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  the 
shifting  character  of  tlfe  organization.  The  cigarmakers*  label  was  actuaUy  made 
by  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  it  was  a  form  of  cooperation.  When  the  label  was 
first  put  on  the  market,  the  union  label  of  the  cigarmakers,  I  think  all  cigarmakers 
with  their  strong  support,  and  the  strong  demand  made  by  the  Kniffhts  of  Labor 
throughout  the  country,  was  the  making  of  that  label ;  and  of  course  they  have  since 
followed  it  up  and  kept  it  up  before  the  public,  by  all  manner  of  means.  I  think  I 
have  already  explained  that  that  is  a  form  of  cooperation.  We  have  in  New 
Jersey  a  consumers'  circle  which  is  in  the  form  of  cooperation,  pledging  members 
to  purchase  only  union-made  goods.  That  has  proved  fairly  successrul  in  that 
locality.  I  think  it  might  be  enlarged  with  pront  all  over  the  country.  We  are 
trying  it  in  several  little  localities  in  a  small  way,  and  it  will  probably  grow,  but  I 
think  it  will  get  to  be  an  education  on  lines  of  cooperation.  The  socialists,  I 
think,  are  helping  a  good  deal  in  that  direction. 

Q.  In  your  strikes,  have  you  called  in  arbitration  boards  under  the  State  law  or 
have  you  depended  on  vour  own  organization? — ^A.  I  do  not  recall  just  now  any 
strike  where  the  State  board  was  called  in  successfully — ^not  because  we  did  not 
attempt  to  call  it  in,  but  because  the  other  side  would  not  accept  their  mediation 
and  arbitration.  We  have  done  so  recently  in  New  York,  in  the  strike  of  the 
street-car  men  in  Brooklyn;  and  in  1895  we  attempted  in  several  instances  to  have 
the  board  take  u^  the  cases,  but  the  street-car  employers  refused  to  accept  media- 
tion and  arbitration.    We  are  in  favor  of  compulsory  arbitration. 

Q.  As  a  body? — ^A.  As  a  national  body^  because  we  believe  that  is  the  only  way  to 
make  arbitration  really  successful  and  to  avoid  strikes.  And  we  believe  also  that 
in  making  compulsory  arbitration  a  law  that  we  should  compel  both  sides  to  abide 
by  the  decision  of  the  arbiters,  just  as  our  equity  courts  make  them  abide  in  cases 
at  equity,  until  carried  up  to  a  higher  court.  We  have  never  elaborated  a  plan,  but 
we  have  advocated  the  general  principle  of  compulsory  arbitration. 

Q.  How  generally  do  you  use  the  boycott? — ^A.  Whenever  we  feel  constrained 
to  do  it,  we  use  it  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  We  have  used  it  very  successfully 
in  some  instances,  but  the  fact  that  local  bodies  have  used  the  boycott  to  too  g^eat 
an  extent  in  some  cases  has  weakened  the  effect  of  the  boycott.  At  one  time  the 
boycott  was  a  very  effective  weapon.  It  was  effective  because  of  the  fear  of  the 
employer,  as  much  as  of  the  effect;  but  when  we  got  so  many  little  boycotts  that 
it  required  almost  a  card  in  your  x)ocket  all  the  time  to  find  out  what  to  buy  and 
sell,  then  the  boycott  lost  its  effectiveness.  In  our  city  we  have  had  a  discussion 
on  that  two  or  three  times.  Talking  about  boycotts,  I  started  to  go  into  a  cigar 
store.  A  friend  said,  "Don't  go  in  there;  that  fellow  is  boycotted."  **He  is?" 
"Yes."  "He  has  the  labels  on  his  goods."  "They are  old  labels — ^before  the 
trouble  came."  He  brought  out  of  his  pocket  a  card,  and  on  that  card  I  think  he 
had  probably  ten  different  concerns  in  Baltimore  who  were  being  boycotted  by 
the  local  Federation  of  Labor.  Well,  we  had  the  same  trouble  in  our  various 
localities  with  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  therefore  the  boycott  lost  its  effective- 
ness. Now,  a  boycott  in  the  Knights  of  Labor  is  not  enforced  generally  unless 
issued  by  the  general  executive  board  from  the  general  office.  Then  we  seek  to  put 
it  in  force  all  over  the  country  by  order  and  send  a  notice  to  that  effect,  and  in 
some  instances  it  has  been  very  effective.  We  made  it  very  effective  in  my 
locality  against  several  newspapers,  which  we  forced  to  come  into  the  Typoflp-aph- 
ical  Union  by  reason  of  the  Doycott  placed  on  them  by  the  Knights  of  Labor  at 
times. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  exx>erience  with  the  injunction  in  strikes? — ^A.  Person- 
ally, I  have  had  no  experience  at  home. 

Q.  How  is  it  with  the  order? — A.  The  order's  experience  has  been  very  sad. 
The  injunction  has  been  used  very  effectively  against  members  of  the  order  in 
various  sections  of  the  country,  and  we  think  that  it  is  unfair  and  unjust,  and  to 
give  you  an  idea  of  how  the  p^eneral  assembly  feels  on  it  I  want  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  I'esolution,  of  which  you  have  a  copy.     [Reads:] 

*'Be8olved,  That  we  favor  repealing  the  power  of  courts  to  govern  by  injunc- 
tion, and  taking  from  courts  the  awful  power  of  condemning  men  without  jury 
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trial  in  cases  of  strikes,  as  witnessed  in  the  past  few  years.    Also  limiting  the 

Sower  of  Federal  courts  to  interfere  with  ^rsonal  liberty  of  persons  engaged  in 
efending  their  opx)ortanitie8  to  make  a  living,  and  the  right  of  tree  speech,  all  of 
which  rights  are  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution." 

In  some  cases  the  injunction  has  been  used  to  prohibit  men  from  assisting  oth- 
ers on  a  strike,  by  word  of  mouth  as  well  as  by  other  methods.  We  think  the 
injunction  is  a  weapon  which  can  be  used,  and  has  been  used,  unfairly,  unjustly, 
and  entirely  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  American  institutions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  would  not  take  away  from  the  courts  the 
power  of  enjoining  under  certain  conditions,  would  you? — A.  No;  but  we  would 
limit  the  power  of  courts  to  issue  injunctions  against  men  who  were  simply  pro- 
tecting their  own  rights,  so  long  as  they  did  not  infringe  the  rights  of  others. 

Q.  Then  it  is  the  modification,  really,  of  that  law  you  desire? — ^A.  I  do  not  think 
our  organization  would  seek  to  interfere  with  the  law  of  injunction  as  applied  to 
commercial  and  business  affairs,  and  where  it  is  properly  used.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  injunction  was  ever  intended  to  be  used  as  it  has  been  used  in  the  past; 
that  is,  in  enjoining  men  from  going  on  strikes,  or  enjoining  men  from  talking 
with  other  men,  trying  to  get  him  not  to  take  his  place. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  it  is  an  abuse  rather  than  otherwise? — A.  Yes;  an  extreme 
abuse,  and  it  seems  almost  imx>os8ible  to  modify  the  abuse,  because  the  court  is 
the  sole  judge  as  to  how  far  the  injunction  shall  be  used;  therefore,  sooner  than 
place  that  in  the  hands  of  an  individual — ^we  prefer  to  have  it  abolished  rather 
than  have  the  abuse. 

<J.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Could  that  law  not  be  effective  in  prohibiting  a  judge 
to  issue  an  injunction  in  certain  cases,  instead  of  abolishing  the  law? — A.  It  might 
be  modified  in  that  way;  as  applied  to  labor  organizations  and  their  attempt  to 
better  their  conditions  more  particularly. . 

Q.  You  think  the  court  should  be  prohibited  from  issuing  injunctions  in  such 
cases? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Do  you  think  that  the  indiscriminate  abuse  of  the  injunc- 
tion in  these  labor  troubles  has  the  effect  of  causing  the  people,  working  people  at 
least,  to  lose  respect  for  the  courts? — A.  I  think  it  has  caused  them  not  only  to  lose 
respect  for  the  courts,  but  it  has  caused  a  loss  of  respect  for  the  civil  power  of 
the  country:  and  I  think  it  has  gone  farther  toward  making  anarchists  than  any 
other  acts  of  the  civil  government  in  the  past  few  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  action  has  your  order  taken  as  to  the  ages  of 
children  employed? — A.  Well,  we  have  asked  for  the  prohibition  of  the  employ- 
ment of  children  under  16  years  of  age. 

Q.  In  all  trades? — ^A.  That  is  our  general  platform,  our  general  request.  Of 
course,  in  various  States  and  in  various  localities,  we  have  advocated  various 
measures,  depending  on  the  trade  at  that  point.  In  some  States,  for  instance, 
where  they  have  a  law  prohibiting  the  employment  of  children  under  12,  we  have 
gone  to  the  legislature  and  asked  for  a  law  prohibiting  the  employment  of  children 
under  14.  It  nas  been  the  opinion  of  our  general  assembly  for  many  years  that  we 
should  have  a  national  law  on  that  question,  so  as  to  affect  all  States  alike,  if  pos- 
sible, so  as  to  bring  the  competition  of  the  manufacturers  on  equaJ  terms  in  vari- 
ous States.  It  is  manifestly  unfair  to  ask  one  State  to  prohibit  the  employment  of 
children  under  16  years  of  age  and  in  another  State  allow  children  to  go  into  the 
factories  at  any  age.  It  gives  one  State  an  advantage  over  another  in  the  manu- 
facturing industries;  therefore,  we  think  it  would  be  wiser  if  a  national  law  or  uni- 
formity of  State  law  could  be  effected,  whereby  the  prohibition  of  employment  of 
children  under  16  years  of  age  would  be  uniform  throughout  the  country.  And 
in  all  cases  there  should  be  added  to  that  an  educational  qualification — ^that  they 
should  be  capable  of  reading  and  writing  before  going  into  any  factory. 

Q.  So  that  you  would  couple  with  your  restriction  as  to  the  age  of  16  an  edu- 
cational test? — ^A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Through  compulsory  education  or  otherwise? — A.  Yes;  through  compulsory 
education. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Would  not  that  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the 
States  to  make  enactments? — ^A.  That  is  a  question  we  have  not  largely  discussed. 
We  presume  some  of  the  members  may  have  taken  extreme  States'  rights  views 
of  the  subject,  and  others,  on  the  other  side.  Therefore,  we  have  left  the  details 
of  that  question  alone  very  much,  leaving  it  rather  to  the  lawyers,  who  may  say 
it  is  unconstitutional  for  the  Government  to  legislate  on  that  subject.  But  if  a 
recommendation  was  passed  by  Congn:ess,to  all  States  of  the  Union,  asking  legis- 
latures of  the  States  to  adopt  a  uniform  law  of  that  character,  we  think  it  would 
probably  be  complied  with.  We  want  to  call  attention  to  this  fact ;  that,  in  the 
commercial  world ,  the  business  men  of  the  country  have  accepted  without  ques- 
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tion  the  paesagT^  of  the  national  bankrapt  law,  which  affects  mone^  transactions 
in  every  State  of  the  Union ;  and  if  that  is  constitutional  we  think  that  a  law 
affecting  flesh  and  blood  of  the  citizens  in  the  United  States  ought  to  be  just  as 
constitutional ;  and  that  it  will  be  equally  constitutional  to  pass  a  law  covering 
the  protection  of  childi*en  as  the  passage  of  the  law  affecting  bankrupt  proceecU 
ings. 

Cj.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  compulsory  education? — 
A.  Our  organization  stands  committed  to  tne  compulsory  educational  law,  and 
of  course  you  understand  I  am  representing  as  best  I  know  how  the  voice  and 
sentiment  of  the  organization.  We  have  discussed  that  off  and  on  several  times 
in  our  genei*al  assembly,  since  I  have  been  a  member  of  it,  whether  it  could  be 
made  effective,  and  there  is  some  question  about  it.  I  have  some  grave  doubts 
whether  a  compulsory  educational  law  would  be  effective,  whether  it  could  be 
made  effective :  but  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  some  States  and  some 
cities  they  have  passed  compulsory  school  attendance  laws  and  they  have  been 
effective,  and  logically,  going  along  on  the  same  lines,  we  believe  that  a  compul> 
Bory  educational  law  could  also  be  made  effective  after  years  of  trial ;  probably 
not  the  first  year,  as  I  say,  but  unless  you  have  a  beginning  you  will  not  have  an 
ending. 

Q.  Compulsory  education  and  compulsory  attendance  in  school  virtually  mean 
the  same  thing? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  your  organization  prescribed  any  age  limit  for  compulsory  education? — 
A.  No,  no  limit  except  at  the  point  of  employment.  In  that  plank  of  our  plat- 
form we  have  stated  an  age  limit. 

Q.  And  that  age  limit  is  what? — ^A.  Sixteen.  We  say  this  with  reference  to  the 
ages  ^reading): 

**  Xni.  The  prohibition  by  law  of  the  employment  of  children  under  15  years  of 
age,  the  compulsory  attendance  at  school  for  at  least  10  months  in  the  year  of  all 
children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  15  years,  and  the  furnishing  at  the  expense  of 
the  State  of  free  text-books.'* 

Q.  Have  jon  had  any  complaints  from  any  of  the  Territories  as  to  public 
school  facilities;  Indian  Territory,  for  instance? — A.  I  could  not  answer  that 
question  until  I  went  to  the  secretary  and  asked  him,  because  he  gets  all  the  cor- 
resx>ondence  on  that  line,  and  unless  it  was  laid  before  me  or  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity I  could  not  answer  that.  I  know  that  there  has  been  complaint  as  to  school 
facilities  in  New  York  all  last  year,  and  our  assembly  asked  for  agitation  to 
secure  added  school  facilities.  As  to  Indian  Territory  and  further  west,  while 
there  may  have  been  some  complaints,  I  am  not  acquainted  with  them. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  You  say  your  order  opposes  the  employment  of  children 
under  16  years  of  age? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  is  in  favor  of  the  compulsory  education  of  children  between  the  ages  of 
7  and  15?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  with  that  other  year? — A.  That  plank  should  have  been 
changed  to  16,  as  I  said. 

Q.  Well,  the  order  is  really  in  favor  of  compulsory  education  of  children  between 
the  ages  of  7  and  16?— A.  Yea. 

S.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.  )  What  have  you  to  say  about  national.  State,  and  munic- 
employment  of  labor? — ^A.  We  favor,  of  course,  the  system  of  direct  employ- 
ment. We  favor  the  abolition  of  giving  out  work  for  the  city.  State,  or  nation  by 
contract.  We  believe,  under  that  system,  there  has  grown  up  a  great  deal  of  cor- 
ruption, both  in  politics  and  in  robbery  of  the  Government,  and  the  best  remedy  for 
it  is  direct  employment  by  the  city,  by  the  State,  and  by  the  nation  in  its  various 
capacities  as  an  employer.  And  I  mignt  say  we  are  being  educated  on  that  line  bv 
the  county  council  of  London  giving  direct  employment.  I  have  been  trying  to  fol- 
low that  and  trying  to  get  some  information.  I  nave  not  succeeded  ^et.  Newspaper 
accounts  say  it  has  been  very  successful,  and  I  presume  it  has,  havmg  seen  nothing 
to  the  contrary.  We  see  in  the  Post-OflBce  Department  the  direct  employment 
of  employees  to  distribute  letters.  That  can  be  extended  to  all  forms  of  State, 
national,  and  municipal  work.  We  find  in  some  localities  where  the  city  owns 
waterworks,  ^as  worts,  and  where  they  clean  streets  instead  of  giving  it  out  by 
contract,  a  direct  example  of  how  well  work  can  be  done  under  control  of  the 
administration,  whether  Republican  or  Democratic,  where  the  administration  is 
economical;  and  really  the  people  are  elevated  and  the  public  conscience  is  quick- 
ened to  the  performance  of  dufy,  and  it  results  in  a  better  condition  of  trade.  It 
may  not  be  as  cheap  at  first,  but  the  final  outcome  is  always  better,  both  in  the 
return  of  the  money  spent  and  in  the  advancement  of  the  public  morals. 

Q.  How  do  they  regulate  wages  under  the  municipality? — A.  We  passed  in  our 
city,  about  3  or  4  years  ago,  a  law  which  said  that  no  man  should  be  employed  by 
the  city  government  for  less  than  $1.06^  a  day — an  arbitrary  law, 
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Q.  That  is  ordinary  labor? — ^A.  On  ordinary  labor.  That  any  skilled  mechanic 
employed  by  the  city  should  be  paid  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  paid  to  the 
nmon  men  in  that  trade. 

<^.  So  that  you  would  have  the  wages  paid  according  to  the  different  trade 
umons  scales? — A.  Yes.  Now  I  think  that  was  the  scheme  down  there.  I  under- 
stand in  £k>ston  they  have  gone  a  little  farther  than  that  with  that  arbitrary 
system  as  to  the  rate  of  wages  they  x)ay,  and  that  the  city  itself  is  the  judge  of 
tnat  rate.  While  up  there  recently  our  district  secretary  promised  to  send  me 
information  on  that  subject.  I  was  interested  in  that  question;  as  to  how  they 
had  passed  a  law  to  employ  people  only  8  hours  a  day.  They  had  a  referendum 
on  the  matter  in  the  past  montn,  and  I  asked  him:  '*  If  you  get  this  8-hour  law 
adopted  (which  I  believe  has  since  been  adopted^)  how  are  you  going  to  make 
tiie  rate  of  pay."  **  Well,"  he  says,  **  do  that  arbitrarily."  I  do  not  know  of  any 
rule  by  which  you  could  govern  that,  except  that  city  officials  would  be  the  judge 
of  the  efficiency  of  a  man.  Now  we  had  a  controversy  about  the  reduction  of 
wages  of  city  employees,  and  the  mayor  laid  down  the  dictum  that  the  employees 
of  the  city  government  should  not  be  paid  any  more  than  men  in  the  same  char- 
acter of  employment  in  private  employment.  There  is  quite  a  contest  going  on 
between  the  mayor  and  city  council  as  to  the  passage  of  such  a  law,  reducing 
common  laborers*  wages,  in  some  instances,  ana  engmeers'.  A  case  has  been 
brought  up  of  an  engineer  who  was  getting  $1,200  a  year.  The  committee 
attempted  to  cut  his  wages  down  to  $1 ,000  or  $900,  and  the  engineers  raised  the  ques- 
tion that  he  was  a  skilled  mechanic  and  that  a  skilled  engineer  was  worth  $1,200 
a  year,  and  oftentimes  got  that  in  nrivate  employment.  For  instance,  one  side 
instanced  numerous  cases  where  tney  got  less,  and,  of  course,  the  other  side 
instanced  cases  where  an  engineer  got  $1,700  or  $1,800  a  year,  but  they  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  they  would  leave  it  at  $1,200. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  What  is  your  personal  opinion  about  that;  should  a 
man  work  less  for  a  private  concern  than  a  municipality?— -A.  I  do  not  think  a 
man  ought  to  work  at  any  less  wages  than  he  can  possibly  live  on,  considering  all 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  case.  If  a  man  got  out  of  employment  and 
wanted  bread  and  butter  for  his  familv,  he  would  take  what  he  would  not  under 
different  circumstances;  but  I  do  think,  however,  that  the  standard  wages  of  the 
city,  State,  and  nation  should  be  high  enough  to  give  a  man  the  standard  of 
livmsp,  so  that  he  would  be  comfortably  housed  and  clothed,  and  be  able  to  com- 
fortably support  his  family,  and  be  a  better  citizen  than  he  has  been. 

O.  Is  the  case  true  of  individual  employers? — ^A.  Sure. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Wha^t  is  the  effect  of  the  municipality  paying  more 
than  the  individual? — ^A.  It  would  naturally  be  to  make  men  seek  city  employ- 
ment, and  also  have  a  tendency  to  raise  the  wages  in  the  private  employment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Or  hold  his  wages  at  what  they  are?— A.  As  high  as 
they  areinstead  of  lower.  Every  time  the  government  cuts  down  wa^es,  whether 
it  he  in  the  city,  State,  or  nation,  there  will  be  a  lower  standard  of  living  in  that 
loctJity,  and,  therefore,  I  favor,  and  I  think  our  organization  favors,  the  highest 
Mnd  of  standard;  and  we  do  not  think  that  the  city,  the  municipality,  or  the 
State,  or  the  nation  ought  to  do  anything  to  lower  that  standard,  but  rather  ought 
to  do  everything  to  raise  that  standard.  I  think  a  man  ought  to  charge  just  as 
much  for  his  labor  as  the  demand  for  that  labor  will  give  him  at  the  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  In  any  case? — A.  In  every  case;  but  if  he  has  to  .take 
less  from  a  private  employer  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  man  occupying 
the  same  position  in  Gk)vemment  employment  should  be  compelled  to  come  down 
to  his  level;  rather  try  to  bring  him  up  to  the  other  man's  level. 

Q.  In  short,  you  believe  it  is  setting  a  good  example  for  the  municipality  to  pay 
a  higher  wage  than  any  others  pay? — ^A.  Most  assuredly;  but  I  believe  it  is  not  only 
in  the  interest  of  the  toxpayer  and  the  masses  of  the  x)eople,  but  I  believe  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  public,  because  it  raises  the  morality  and  the  tone,  and  the 
standard  of  living,  as  I  said  before,  of  the  masses,  and  that  will  elevate  the 
mass  of  workers;  elevate  both  the  millionaire  as  well  as  the  poor  man. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  And  practically,  is  it  not  so  that  these  employees  on 
municipal  work  are  paid  higher  wages  than  the  ordinary  rate  because  they  retain 
their  places  only  during  the  existence  of  the  political  party  in  power,  and  then 
are  displaced  by  others,  and  made  to  shift  for  themselves? — ^A.  That  is  true,  and 
that  is  another  reason  why  they  ought  to  get  a  little  more.  But,  with  the  intro- 
duction of  a  good  merit  system,  practically  applied,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  great 
deal  of  that  ought  to  be  obviated,  but  whether  it  will  or  not  remains  to  be  seen. 
Practical  politics  gets  way  ahead  of  practical  civil  service. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Is  not  a  system  growing  out  of  that  which  is  in  a  meas- 
ure doing  away  with  this  changing  of  employees  under  changes  of  political  par- 
ties?— ^A.  That  is  what  I  alluded  to,  the  civil-service  tenure  of  office.    Civil  service 
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has  a  tendency  to  do  away  with  that,  and  whether  it  continues  to  grow  remains 
to  be  seen. 

Q.  Is  that  being  pursued  in  your  municii)ality? — A.  Well,  in  our  city  when  it 
was  put  to  a  vote  it  was  defeated  by  84,000  majqrity. 

But  yet,  on  top  of  that  utter  defeat,  the  merit  system  has  been  applied  within 
the  past  4  weeks  to  our  fire  department  and  to  our  ^lice  department.  It  has 
been  rigorously  enforced  and  applied  more  strongly  in  the  fire  department  by 
the  incoming  administation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  action  has  your  order  taken  in  respect  to  im- 
migration?— ^A.  We  have  passed  a  series  of  resolutions  at  various  times  calling 
on  Congress  to  enact  laws  restricting  immigration,  and  we  believe  that  when 
foreigners  are  allowed  to  come  in  they  should  add  first  to  the  material  welfare  of 
the  country,  and  they  should  add  to  the  intelligence  and  character  of  the  coun- 
try, and  we  have,  of  course,  advocated  a  restriction  of  immigration  on  these 
lines. 

Q.  (By  Ifr.  Ebnnedy.)  What  do  you  mean  by  adding  to  the  material  welfare 
of  the  country? — A.  By  bringing  a  certain  amount  of  money  into  the  country  with 
them,  so  as  to  give  them  the  assurance  of  living  here;  and  they  should  bring  a 
certain  amount  of  brains  and  intelligence  also. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  we  understand  you  to  state  on  that  question  that 
the  Knights  of  Labor  were  the  first  organization  that  took  a  stana  in  favor  of 
restricting  immigration? — ^A.  I  think  we  were  the  first  organization  of  labor  in 
this  country  that  advocated  the  restriction  of  immigration. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Can  you  say  what  the  sentiment  is  generally  among 
the  organized  workingmen  on  this  subiect  of  restricting  immigration?— A.  Yes; 
I  think  as  far  as  I  have  observed  that  the  sentiment  is  universal,  even  among  the 
unskiUed  labor,  that  some  rtotriction  is  absolutely  necessary  on  immigration. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  the  leaders  of  organized  laoor,  whether  they  be  foreigners 
or  sons  of  foreigners,  or  so-called  Americans,  are  generally  in  favor  of  it? — ^A.  I 
think  it  is  a  general  sentiment.  For  instance,  men  (like  myself)  who  are  the  sons 
of  foreigners  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying,  while  this  counl^  should  still  be  open 
under  certain  regulations  for  the  admission  of  immigrants,  yet  the  lines  should 
be  more  marked  and  more  restricted  and  more  strictly  drawn  than  heretofore, 
because  the  country  has  advanced  as  a  country,  because  when  the  population 
increases  there  is  less  opportunity  lor  making  a  Uving,  and  therefore  the  value  of 
citizenship  in  this  country  is  greater  and  should  be  placed  higher. 

Q,  Do  you  believe  that  the  influence  of  organized  tabor  willbe  exerted  in  behalf 
of  the  Lodge  immigration  bill,  the  educational  test? — ^A.  I  have  grave  doubts 
about  that.  I  know  that  the  sentiment  is  for  an  educational  test,  but  I  doubt 
whether  the  people  thoroughly  understand  it.  The  Lod^  bill  has  been  discussed 
at  one  of  our  general  assemblies,  but  not  in  detail.  I  think  the  general  sentiment 
of  our  organization  was  in  favor  of  the  Lodge  bill,  but  I  doubt  whether  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  understand  the  measure  well  enough  to  pass  upon  it, 
unless  it  became  an  issue  in  a  campaign  where  it  was  so  generally  discussed  that 
all  the  people  could  become  acquainted  with  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  think  such  a  bill  would  be  effective  in  removing 
the  evils  that  arise  from  immigration? — A.  Not  altogether,  not  so  long  as  capital 
has  the  power  to  bring  in  skilled  workmen.  For  instance,  I  was  tola  (I  do  not 
know  how  true  it  was)  the  other  day  that  a  certain  manufacturer  of  toys  in  this 
country,  on  a  small  scale,  had  proposed  to  go  into  it  on  a  larger  scale.  He  was 
of  German  descent  and  he  made  a  trip  to  Europe  to  bring  some  of  the  skilled  toy 
makers  of  Germany  over  here ;  and  he  went  to  Nuremburg,  Nuremburg  being 
the  great  toy  making  center  of  the  world,  I  believe ;  and  he  found  men  there  who 
had  uttle  money  but  were  skilled  toy  makers,  and  he  made  his  arrangements,  and 
those  men  came  into  this  country  entirely  within  the  scope  of  the  law.  They 
could  not  be  kept  out  and  they  are  said  to  be  going  to  work  for  this  toy  maker. 
Even  though  we  have  the  law,  there  is  this  opi)ortunity  for  large  capital  to  go 
over  to  the  other  side  and  bring  skilled  labor  or  unskilled  labor  over  here.  Of 
course  we  can  modify  it  and  prevent  it  as  much  as  possible,  but  I  think  some  of 
it  will  still  go  on. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  When  you  read  in  the  papers  that  the  Germans  are 
opposed  to  the  restriction  of  immigration  and  that  the  Irish  are  opposed  to  it, 
and  other  nationalities,  do  you  recognize  that  to  be  a  genuine  expression  of  their 
sentiments  or  an  expression  promoted  in  some  interests? — A.  I  generally  take  those 
kind  of  statements  cum  grano  salis ;  it  depends  on  the  politics  of  the  paper. 

Q.  (By  Mx.  Batchford.)  You  spoke  or  the  unskilled  trades  or  common  labor ; 
is  it  or  not  your  opinion  that  that  class  of  labor  is  mostly  affected  by  immigra- 
tion?— ^A.  It  has  been  in  the  past,  undoubtedly. 
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Q.  More  so  than  the  skilled  trades? — A  Oh,  in  the  past  undoubtedly.  I  think 
that  probably  the  miners  have  suffered  more  from  the  importation  of  unsldlled 
labor  than  any  other  class,  or  any  other  working  people  on  the  American  conti- 
nent ;  and  I  think  the  time  is  rapidly  coming  when  the  skilled  labor  list  will  be 
very  small,  and  we  will  all  thereiore  be  affected  by  these  various  tilings. 

Cj.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  the  unskilled  labor  is  mosuy  affected? 
Have  we  not  very  many  highly  skilled  immigrants  coming  to  this  country? — ^A. 
Yes,  but  the  largest  number  of  workers  in  this  cx>untry  were  unskilled  laborers 
and  therefore  the  largest  number  affected  were  unskilled  laborers.  While  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  skill  rec][uired  to  dig  coal,  it  is  such  a  small  amount  that 
the  man  who,  for  instance,  is  digging  on  me  streets,  at  common  ordinary  labor, 
can  very  soon  be  taught  how  to  dig  for  coal  under  certain  exigencies,  for  instance, 
a  strike  or  a  lockout.  Or  a  man  may  be  taught  to  go  on  the  street  car  and  run  a 
car  if  he  can  speak  the  language,  without  having  a  great  amount  of  skill;  and 
there  are  various  other  things  that  he  can  be  taught  to  do  in  a  short  while,  where 
strikes  and  lockouts  occur.  For  that  reason  unskilled  labor  suffered  most,  and 
the  other  fact  that  combinations  of  capital  controlled  this  industry  and  operated 
on  a  large  scale  and  it  was  profitable  for  them  to  bring  labor  over  in  large 
numbers. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  many  skilled  immigrants  come  to  this  country  and  enter 
into  a  trade  that  is  not  thoroughly  organized,  and  displace  the  tradesmen  by 
working  for  a  lower  rate  of  wages,  and  those  tradesmen  in  turn  must  turn  their 
attention  to  common  labor? — ^A.  I  think  that  was  the  fact. 

Q.  During  former  times? — A.  I  think  it  has  been  the  case  in  numerous  instances 
in  the  past;  but  I  think  it  is  lessening  every  day,  for  the  reason  that  machinery 
has  made  the  skilled  laborers,  so  many  of  them,  common  laborers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Has  your  order  ever  formulated  any  rules  that  they 
would  like  to  have  carried  out  by  the  national  Government  in  respect  to  the  re- 
striction of  immigration? — A.  I  think  we  passed  some  resolutions  in  the  Rochester 
session  and  in  the  St.  Louis  session  in  reference  to  the  restriction  of  immigration, 
but  I  cannot  recall  just  now  Exactly  the  lines.  I  know  that  the  lines  I  indicated 
a  little  while  ago  were  the  general  lines  on  which  those  resolutions  were  based; 
and  in  addition,  the  absolute  restriction  of  immigration  coming  over  here  under 
contract.    That,  of  course,  was  specific. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  And  the  rejection  of  undesirable  elements? — A.  Oh, 
yes,  of  course;  that  went  with  the  restriction. 

Q.  You  have  never  at  any  time,  have  you,  declared  in  favor  of  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  the  foreigners? — A.  No. 

Q.  (B^rMr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  believe  that  if  an  immigrant  is  desirable,  is 
healthy,  intelligent,  and  gives  every  evidence  of  becoming  a  valuable  citizen,  there 
should  be  imposed  upon  him  the  money  restriction  that  you  spoke  of  ?— A.  Individ- 
ually, no. 

Q.  You  do  not  agree  with  your  order  in  that  respect?— A.  In  that  respect  I 
differ  with  the  general  order,  but  I  do  not  think  that  our  order  dwelt  very  severely 
or  very  strongly  on  the  money  considera^iion  of  it.  We  have  never  made  that 
any  particular  point  in  our  request  for  restriction  of  immigration.  That  was 
merely  an  addendum,  or  one  of  the  methods  of  keeping  immigration  down  to  the 
lowest  point  possible,  a  means  to  an  end  rather  than  any  particular  love  for  the 
money  part  of  it,  or  adding  to  the  wealth  of  the  country.  Individually  1  believe 
that  a  mechanic  or  laborer  of  intelligence,  character,  and  ability  will  add  more 
wealth  to  a  country  than  a  rich  man  would  coming  to  the  country. 

Q.  Is  it  probable  that  the  great  mass  of  our  people  who  are  of  the  kind  that  you 
speak  of  came  here  without  skill? — A.  I  think  the  majority  of  our  immigration 
for  a  number  of  years  prior  to  1875  was  of  a  class  of  immigrants  who  really  added 
materially  to  the  growth  of  this  country.  I  think  that  we  owe  a  great  deal  to  the 
class  of  immigrants  that  came  over  to  this  country — the  sturdy  Irish  and  the  sturdy 
Germans — up  to  1875  or  1880,  after  the  war.  When  the  lower  classes — that  is, 
the  scum  of  society  in  Europe — commenced  to  come,  over  here  in  large  hordes; 
when  conditions  there  became  bad  and  conditions  here  became  better,  when 
they  rushed  over  here,  I  think  that  they  did  not  add  so  materially  to  the  wealth 
of  the  country;  and  I  think  the  time  came  when  we  had  to  ask  for  that  restric- 
tion of  immigration  which  would  prevent  that  class  from  coming  over  here  in 
hordes  to  take  the  places  of  either  skilled  or  unskilled  labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  are  you  going  to  effect  those  reforms?— A.  Well, 
we  propose  to  effect  those  reforms  by  organizing  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  then 
through  organization  attempting  to  educate  them,  and  at  the  same  time  agitate 
for  these  reforms  until  we  create  a  healthy  public  sentiment  on  them,  and  through 
that  healthy  public  sentiment  enact  them  into  law. 
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Q;  Have  yon  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  the  amendment  of  any  of  the  immi- 
gration laws  we  have  now?— A.  At  the  Rochester  session,  I  think,  we  endorsed  the 
Lodfe  bill  as  the  best  embodiment  of  our  views  np  to  that  time,  and  we  endorsed 
it  subsequently  at  Louisville. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Endorsed  it  as  a  whole,  without  suggesting  any 
improvement  or  amendment  ? — ^A.  The  features  of  the  Lodge  bill ;  the  genersd 
features. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Has  the  order  at  any  time  formulated  any  amendment 
to  the  present  law  looking  to  the  rejection  of  the  more  undesirable  immigrants? — 
A.  No;  I  do  not  think  the  order  has  ever  prepared  an  amendment  of  that  character. 

Q.  Now,  in  respect  to  convict  labor  and  its  effects  on  tree  labor;  what  has  been 
the  action  of  your  organization  on  that  since  it  was  first  a^tated? — A.  We  have 
always  opposed  the  employment  of  convict  labor  in  industries  in  which  free  labor 
was  engaged.  We  have  not,  as  some  people  suppose,  advocated  the  keeping  of 
the  convict  in  absolute  idleness,  but  we  have  always  opposed  the  employment  of 
convict  labor  under  contract  at  anything,  believing  that  it  should  l^  employed 
on  State  account,  and  as  far  as  possible  employed  at  nonccwipetitive  industries; 
that  is,  in  work  where  free  labor  was  not  employed.  For  instance,  we  have 
advocated  in  some  localities  the  employment  of  convict  labor  in  maldng  good 
roads  through  the  State.  We  believe  that  would  be  a  proper  way  to  employ  them. 
I  know  we  have  advocated  it  very  strongly  in  my  own  State  and  other  States. 
Wehavenowin  my  own  State  the  employment  of  convicts  under  contract  to 
various  concerns,  and  I  believe  chat  obtains  in  many  other  States.  New  York  State 
employs  them  on  State  account.  The  reports  from  New  York,  however;  are  so 
conflicting  that  I  am  not  able  to  say  to  you  whether  it  has  been  successful  or  not. 
The  emplojrment  of  convicts  on  State  account,  I  think,  in  so  far  as  it  does  not 
interfere  with  the  proper  management  of  the  prison,  would  be  entirely  practi- 
cable. We  have  already  recommended  that  prison-made  goods,  where  they  are 
employed  on  State  account,  should  be  marked  prison  made. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  understand  tnat  by  employing  the  labor  of  con- 
victs on  State  account,  their  products  go  on  the  market? — ^A.  Not  necessarily,  but 
I  understand  that  in  New  York  it  is  so.  My  understanding  of  the  emplovment 
of  convicts  on  State  account  is  that  they  would  employ  them  to  do  wo»k  for  the 
State  and  for  the  convicts  themselves  and  for  the  various  institutions  of  the  State. 
How  far  it  has  been  successful,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  I  gather  from  your  statement  on  that  Bubject--and  I 
want  you  to  correct  me  if  I  am  incorrect — ^that  your  order  favors  the  employment 
of  convicts  by  the  State,  under  the  supervision  of  the  State,  mainly  in  making 
public  improvements  that  would  not  otnerwise  be  made.  Is  that  right? — ^A*.  I  do 
not  think  that  would  cover  it. 

Q.  So  that  they  will  not  come  in  competition  with  free  labor? — ^A.  We  would 
not  confine  their  employment  to  improvements  that  would  not  otherwise  be 
made,  for  then  it  might  be  said  that  they  have  no  right  to  make  clothing  for  a 
man  in  the  State  prison;  but  we  do  say  that  convict  laoor  should  be  employed  on 
State  account  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  enter  into  direct  competition  with  free 
labor'sproducts  in  ithe  marjcet. 

Q.  That  is,  that  they  should  sustain  themselves? — ^A.  Certainly;  that  is  it 
exactly.  Now,  whether  you  have  them  making  clothing  for  the  convicts,  or 
whether  you  have  them  doing  laundry  work,  or  whether  you  have  them  making 
good  roads,  or  building  a  prison  for  themselves,  that  is  work  that  would  not  enter 
into  competition  with  free  labor. 

Q.  But  we  will  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  convicts  had  a  farm  on  which 
they  might  raise  their  own  products  and  had  the  facilities  to  make  their  own 
clothing;  but  it  would  only  require  a  small  percentage  of  the  whole  to  make  suf- 
ficient clothing  for  the  whole  and  to  raise  sufficient  breadstuffs.  Your  idea 
would  be  to  employ  the  surplus  on  public  improvements,  where  they  would  not 
come  in  competition  with  free  labor?— A.  Yes:  certainly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  E^ennedy.)  Is  not  the  idea  of  those  who  are  in  favor  of  employing 
convictfi  on  State  account,  to  employ  them  without  the  use  of  labor-saving 
machinery?— A.  As  far  as  possible. 

Q.  As  far  as  possible,  so  that  a  surplus  would  hot  be  created? — ^A.  So  as  not  to 
create  any  greaXer  surplus  than  absolutely  comes  from  the  number  of  prisoners 
employed. 

Q.  New  York  State  employs  the  convicts  that  way  and  the  prpducts  of  their 
labor  are  taken  off  the  market;  but,  atrl  understand  it,  the  prodjicts  of  the  labor 
of  convicts  of  other  States  are  by  interstate  commerce  brought  into  the  State  of 
New  York  and  placed  on  the  market.  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  an  amendment 
to  the  interstat^Ksommerce  law,  if  ];)08sible,  to  have  such  an  amendment  adopted 
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that  would  prevent  the  carriage  of  the  conyict-made  goods  of  one  State  by  inter- 
state commerce  into  another  State? — ^A.  Absolutely.  A  great  evil  arose  in  Mary- 
land and  in  New  York.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Elvans  made  a  contract  with  the 
State  of  Maryland  for  employing  a  certain  number  of  convicts  for  rubbing  and 
polishing  marble,  mostly  polishing,  and  that  man  was  furnishing  marble  to  either 
a  public  institution  or  a  large  building  in  New  York;  and  they  came  down  liiere  to 
Maryland  and  complained  to  our  district  assembly.  We  eventually  stox>ped  the 
stone  from  going  to  New  York,  but  it  was  after  an  expenditure  of  consiaei'able 
time  and  labor  and  money.  Now,  if  we  had  a  law  of  that  character  this  would 
stop  it.  We  are  in  favor  not  only  of  employing  the  convicts  on  State  account, 
but  confining  their  labor  as  much  as  possible  to  hand  labor  and  hard  labor,  so  as 
to  make  it  a  punishment  rather  than  an  amelioration  of  their  condition. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  vou  ever  looked  into  the  constitutionality  of  such 
a  law,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  whether  such  a  law  could  be 
enacted  by  Congress? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Would  it  not  be  in  restraint  of  trade  or  com- 
merce?— ^A.  Well,  I  might  answer  that  by  saying  that  it  would  depend  -apon  who 
the  judge  was  that  it  was  tried  before.  I  am  not  lawyer  enough  to  answer  that 
question.  We  have  had  so  many  decisions  of  the  courts  in  reference  to  the  inter- 
state-commerce law  that  I  am  not  able  to  keep  up  as  a  layman. 

Q.  Has  any  other  Northern  State  tried  the  experiment  of  making  ^ood  roads 
by  convict  labor? — A.  1  think  that  the  State  of  Massachusetts  has  tried  that  to 
some  limited  extent,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  What  effect  has  it  had?— A.  I  know  that  in  the  State  of  Maryland  one  of  our 
counties  took  its  prisoners  from  the  county  jail  and  employed  them  that  way  with 
very  good  effect,  and  it  was  pointed  to  as  an  example  of  what  could  be  done, 
but  it  was  never  extended;  it  nas  not  been  extended  in  the  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  have  said  that  there  was  a  set  of  resolutions 
passed,  1  think,  in  1898  by  Vour  general  assembly?— A.  Yes. 

S.  Which  at  that  time,  i  believe,  were  instructed  to  be  sent  to  the  commission 
to  be  presented  by  the  committee? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  were  of  the  committee?  Have  you  those  resolutions? — A.  I  have 
put  them  in  the  hands  of  the  secretory  of  the  commission. 

Q.  State  now,  as  a  matter  of  record,  what  those  resolutions  were. — A.  (Read- 
ing.)— 

'*  Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  appointed  an  Industrial 
Commission  supposed  to  be  nonpartisan,  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  and  recom- 
mending legislation  to  Congress  in  the  interest  of  the  masses,  on  finance,  labor, 
and  farming;  therefore.  Be  it  resolved ^  That  this  general  assembly  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  three  for  the  purpose  of  appearing  before  said  commission  and  advo- 
cating recommendations  for  passage  by  Congress  of  laws — 

'*  First.  Repealing  power  of  courts  to  govern  by  injunction,  and  taking  from 
courts  the  awful  power  of  condemning  men  without  jury  trial  ic  cases  of  strikes, 
as  witnessed  in  the  past  few  years.  Also  limiting  the  power  of  Federal  courts  to 
interfere  with  personal  liberty  of  persons  engaged  in  defending  their  opportunities 
to  make  a  living,  and  the  rignt  of  free  speech — all  of  which  rights  are  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution. 

*-  Second.  A  recommendation  by  Congress  to  various  States  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution by  adopting  a  uniform  law  prohibiting  the  employment  of  children 
under  16  years  of  age  in  all  workshops,  factories,  or  stores,  to  the  end  that  the 
competition  between  manufacturers  in  the  various  States  may  be  fair  and  just. 

**  Third.  To  prohibit  the  watering  of  stock  by  any  railroad  or  other  corporation 
eng^ed  in  interstate  commerce  with  its  manufactures. 

'*  Fourth.  The  establishment  of  postal  savings  bank  in  connection  with  the 
post-office. 

''  Fifth.  The  governmental  building  or  purchase  of  telegraph  lines  and  their 
connection  with  the  post-office. 

"Sixth.  The  absolute  issu'ance  of  all  money  by  the  government  direct  to  the 
people  without  intervention  of  banks,  and  the  restriction  of -abolition  of  all  banks 
of  issue  under  the  present  bond  system. 

**  Seventh.  Opposition  to  the  retirement  of  the  greenbacks  in  any  scheme  of 
currency  reform  to  be  considered. 

**  Eighth.  Election  by  the  people's  vote  direct  of  United  States  Senators. 

*'  Ninth.  Election  of  I^esident  by  popular  vote  of  the  people. 

**  Tenth.  The  adoption  by  Conffress  of  the  law  giving  the  people  the  right  of 
initiative  and  referendum  on  all  legislation  except  certain  laws  governing  the 
expenses  of  running  the  Government." 

Q.  Is  there  any  question  there  that  yon  desire  to  8))eak  on  further? — ^A.  1  do 
not  think  that  we  have  said  anything  about  the  watering  of  stocks. 
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Q.  Can  you  suggest  any  remedy  for  that? — ^A.  We  believe  that  any  corporation 
doing  an  interstate  business  must  be  dealt  with  by  the  national  Gk)vemment,  and 
therefore  we  ask  for  a  law  by  Congress  to  prohibit  the  watering  of  stock  of  any 
railroad  or  other  corporation.  We  think  a  direct  law  could  be  passed  to  that 
effect  as  an  amendment  to  the  interstate-<;ommerce  law,  probably.  I  do  not 
know.  Some  of  the  lawyers  or  the  members  of  Congress  would  have  to  be  the 
judges  as  to  the  shape  or  that  law.  We  believe  that  the  watering  of  stock  has 
been  one  of  the  incentives  for  lowering  wages  and  for  robbing  the  general  public 
by  high  tariff  rates  on  transportation,  and  also  increasing  the  gambling  in  stocks 
and  bonds,  and  probably  in  the  products  of  the  field  and  farm. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batghford.)  What  effect  has  it  had  on  dividends?— A.  It  has  had 
two  effects;  one  effect  is  to  aboli^  dividends  and  the  other  is  to  hide  them  en- 
tirely. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  real  effect?  That  has  been  the  apparent  effect,  iias  it 
not? — ^A.  The  first  effect  was  to  bankrupt  three-fourths  of  tne  railroads  in  the 
country  by  overburdening  them  with  stocks  and  bonds  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
could  not  pay  the  interest  on  their  mortgages,  or  any  dividends  on  their  stock — 
until,  I  beheve  some  of  the  statisticians  say  that — ^three-fourth  of  the  railroads 
were  in  the  hands  of  receivers  8  or  4  years  ago,  or  within  the  past  5  years.  We 
believe  that  came  about  largely  by  the  watering  of  stock.  That  has  had  this 
result,  that  in  the  attempt  to  pay  interest  on  those  large  amounts  of  watered  stock 
rates  have  been  pushed  up;  people  have  been  charged  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  transportation  of  freight  and  passengers,  to  carry  that  out;  and 
a  system  of  fraud  and  corruption  has  grown  up  which  has  affected  not  only  private 
employment  but  public  servants,  in  the  seeking  of  special  privileges;  and  largely 
out  of  that  great  overcapitalization  has  come  up  many  of  the  evus  which  we  are 
seeking  to  remedy  in  other  ways.  The  necessity  for  the  interstate-commerce  act 
probably  found  its  inception  in  the  overstocking  and  bonding  of  railroads. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  the  railroad  statistics  show  that  freight  rates 
have  an  upward  tendency? — A.  I  am  not  thoroughly  conversant  with  that,  but  I 
saw  a  statement  by  Mr.  John  K.  Cowen  the  other  day  which  said  that  railroad 
freights  were  now  or  had  been — ^not  now,  because  I  believe  they  are  just  about 
advancing  the  rates  a  little  bit — ^but  a  short  while  ago  lower  than  in  any  other 
country  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  I  think  that  statement  was  made  by  Mr.  Cowen, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  deny  that  statement;  probably  it  is  absolutely  true.  But 
has  it  been  low  enough,  commensurate  with  the  possibilities  of  makmg  it  lower? 
Because  we  get  transx)ortation  from  here  to  Baltimore  and  back  for  $2,  and  it  is 
made  $2  by  reason  of  the  stocking  and  bonding  of  that  road,  is  that  a  good  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  reduced  to  50  cents  with  the  capitalization  of  the  road 
brought  down  to  the  actual  amount  of  capital  invested? 

Q.  Under -the  old  management  of  railroads,  where  the  actual  cost  really  was 
the  basis  for  freight  rates  and  passenger  rates,  were  they  not  higher  than  they  are 
now,  both  freight  and  passenger  rates? — ^A.  Probably,  yes;  but  the  cost  of  doing 
work  has  been  so  materially  decreased  by  progress  and  advancement  in  building, 
management,  and  running  of  roads,  that  no  comparison  can  be  made  to-day  with 
the  carrying  of  freight  and  passengers  75  or  50  years  ago. 

Q.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  one  of  the  results  of  consolidation? — ^A.  No;  I  think  it  is  one 
of  the  results  of  the  genius  of  man  and  progress  of  the  world.  I  think  that  while 
consolidation  has  its  effect,  it  has  also  ite  evil  side.  It  may  have  some  good 
effect  in  minimizing  the  expense  of  conducting  roads  and  limiting  competition, 
but  there  are  so  many  other  sides  to  the  question  that  you  would  have  to  take  up 
that  I  would  have  to  go  into  it  at  a  good  deal  more  length  than  you  would  want 
to  hear  to  explain  why  I  believe  that  the  consolidation  of  roads  will  not  offset  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  maintaining  and  transportimg  freights  and  passengers. 

Q.  I  have  seen  it  stated  somewhere  that  in  1870  the  cost  of  transporting  a  ton 
of  freight  per  mile  was  3  cents,  and  now  it  is  a  fraction  over  seven-tenths  of  a 
cent,  or  seven  mills? — ^A.  Yes;  I  might  answer  that  and  say  this:  To-day  they  are 
selling  steel  rails  at  $33,  and  2  years  ago  they  were  selling  them  at  $18,  a  difference 
of  100  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  steel  rails.  Now,  most  of  our  railroads,  trunk  lines 
particularly,  I  believe — I  am  not  a  railroad  expert  and  I  do  not  want  to  si>eak  as 
an  expert  on  that  question — ^but  most  of  them  were  built  when  the  cost  of  material 
was  as  low  probably  as  it  ever  was  in  the  world's  history,  and  the  overcapitaliza- 
tion, rather  than  the  cost  of  building  and  maintaining,  was  the  cause  of  the  high 
rates  of  transportation,  in  my  judgment. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Katchford.)  Can  you  recollect  which  year  the  greatest  number  of 
miles  of  railroad  was  constructed  in  this  country? — A.  No;  I  can  not  iust  now, 
but  I  know  that  there  has  not  been  since  1896  very  much  large  railroad  building, 
and  I  know  that  a  great  deal  of  it  was  done  from  1882  to  1892. 
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O.  But  during  that  decade  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  cost  of  material  was  very 
high? — ^A.  At  some  parts  of  that  time;  and  at  some  parts  it  was  low;  at  some 
times  it  was  as  hieh  as  it  is  to-day,  and  at  one  time  it  was  higher.  At  one  time 
during  that  period,  I  think,  steel  rails  were  worth  as  high  as  $48  a  ton,  and  that 
was  an  indication,  so  they  said,  of  great  prosperity;  and  it  was  followed  by  a 
corresponding  i>eriod  of  depression,  and  the  price  of  steel  rails  fell  with  it.  I 
think  that  is  a  g^eneral  subject  that  would  have  to  be  dealt  with  decade  by  decade 
rather  than  in  single  i>eriods,  and  probably  by  a  much  more  expert  man  than  I 
am  in  railroad  building.  But  I  simply  take  the  resolution  passed  by  the  general 
assembly  on  the  broad  ground  that  modern  scicmce  and  invention  have  placed  us 
so  far  imead  of  50  years  ago  in  all  kinds  of  manufacturing,  railroad  building, 
machinery,  managing  and  running,  that  no  comparison  can  be  made  as  to  the 
cost  of  carrying  freight  and  passengers;  and  that  if  the  water  was  taken  out  of 
the  bonds  and  stocks  of  the  companies,  and  if  the  railroads  were  run  by  the 
Qovemment  itself  on  the  actual  co^t  of  building  and  maintenance,  that  the  rates 
of  transportation,  low  as  they  may  be  to-day,  seven-tenths  of  a  cent  per  ton  per 
mile,  would  beprobably  considerably  less. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  do  you  explain  the  French  and  German  rail- 
roads— their  own  governments  running  them  there,  and  their  freights  so  far 
beyond  ours? — ^A.  I  do  not  know.  There  are  so  many  conflicting  statements  with 
reference  to  them.  I  saw  in  the  paper  the  other  day — I  think  it  was  in  one  of  the 
New  York  papers — where  the  Austrian  or  Gei*man  Government — I  will  not  say 
which  it  was---derives  a  tremendous  revenue  or  ^irofit,  and  the  cost  or  tonnage  was 
much  less  than  it  was  in  this  country.  I  think  it  was  alluding  to  the  coal 
industry— carrying  a  certain  amount  of  coal  from  a  certain  part  of  Hungary  or 
Bohemia  into  the  Austrian  capital — odmparing  it  with  the  cost  of  carrying  it  in 
this  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  you  remember  the  authority? — ^A.  No;  it  was 
simply  a  newspaper  rejwrt.  I  can  not  remember  what  it  was.  I  do  not  think  the 
Frencn  nation  is  a  fair  sample  of  what  this  country  could  do.  I  think  in  some 
respects  we  are  very  much  ahead  of  the  French  nation^n  ability  and  capacity. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  pooling  with  a  great  national  commismon, 
or  a  number  of  commissions,  and  pooling  with  the  vanderbilt  management  or 
any  other  management  in  this  country? — A.  Any  profits  that  arise  from  it  would 
go  into  the  national  treasury  and  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  X)eople.  who 
would  pay  any  increased  cost;  and,  secondly,  I  take  it  that  it  would  be  just  as  the 
post-office  is  run  toniay.  If  there  is  a  deficit  in  the  postal  budget  the  people  do 
not  grumble  at  it,  because  they  believe  that  it  is  fairly  and  honestly  administered 
and  they  ^et  the  results  of  that  administration  in  the  convenience  of  distributing 
and  carrymg  the  mails.  Some  abuses  may  grow  up  in  that,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  under  State  management  of  railroads  there  would  be  some  abuses;  but  as  we 
advance  along  the  lines  of  education  I  think  those  abuses  would  be  minimized 
and  we  would  get  as  good  and  better  results  from  State  control  and  State  man- 
agement as  we  would  from  private  ownership,  because  private  ownership  not 
only  seeks  to  get  the  interest  on  the  money  invested,  but  it  seeks  to  get  as  large  a 
profit  as  the  traffic  will  possibly  bear  without  eliminating  the  traffic,  for  its 
own  personal  use.  Now,  under  government  ownership  I  doubt  whether  that 
would  be  the  case;  but  if  it  were  tne  case,  if  there  were  a  large  profit  made  from 
government  ownership  or  control  of  railroads,  that  profit  would  go  back  to  the 
wholepeople  in  the  improvement  of  the  publice  service  and  in  reducing  taxes. 

Q.  Tnose  that  have  been  in  immediate  interest  in  the  control  of  these  railroads 
in  tne  last  10  or  15  years  have  driven  into  bankruptcy,  we  may  say,  or  into  the 
hands  of  receivers  two-thirds  of  those  roads,  How  do  you  think  it  is  i)ossible  for 
inexperienced  men  connected  with  the  State  or  nation  to  run  those  roads  when 
the  exi)erienced  men  who  have  grown  up  in  the  whole  service  and  know  it  from 
beginning  to  end  have  made  complete  wrecks  of  a  great  many  of  them? — ^A. 
Let  me  point  out  to  you  that  wherever  a  large  railroad  corporation  has  been 
driven  into  bankruptcy  a  small  number  of  individuals  have  come  out  of  the  man- 
agement of  that  road  immensely  wealthy.  I  think  you  would  find  that  the  prevail- 
ing case  in  large  corporations;  that  while  the  road  may  have  suffered,  the 
individuals  that  controlled  it  did  not  suffer;  and  therefore  we  might  say  that  the 
misfortune  of  the  road  was  the  fortune  of  the  managers. 

Q.  Very  few  compared  with  the  whole  body  of  shareholders? — ^A.  The  fewer  the 
managers  the  greater  the  benefit  they  receive.  Instead  of  being  owners  of  simply 
a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars,  they  would  be  millionaires.  That  is  one  answer. 
The  c)ther  answer  is  that  as  the  railroads  employ  these  men  of  great  ability ,  who  have 
grown  up  in  the  service,  so  the  Qovemment  could  employ  them  at  a  fair  remun- 
eration and  not  at  an  exorbitant  one.    For  instance,  if  the  Government  of  the 
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United  States  can  only  afford  to  pay  its  President  $50,000  a  year,  with  the  great 
position  he  occupies  and  the  mnltif arions  duties  he  has  to  perform,  it  is  fair  to  say 
it  could  afford  to  pay  the  mana|^er  or  president  of  a  trunK  line  for  his  services. 
The  fact  is,  that  railroad  presidents  in  this  country  have  received  from  $25,000  to 
$50,000  a  year,  or  as  much  as  the  President  of  the  United  States— I  have  seen  that 
stated — whereas,  if  they  were  under  the  Goverment  management  or  a  board  or 
commission,  who  woula  run  the  railroads,  the  president  of  a  railroad  would  be 
just  as  your  cabinet  officer  is,  and  would  probably  receive  wa^es  or  salary  com- 
mensurate with  his  position.  There  would  be  the  same  incentive  that  induces  a 
man  to  become  a  caoinet  officer  or  President  to  become  the  manager  of  a  rail- 
road, and  for  the  display  of  great  ability  in  managing  a  railroad  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  people,  raising  a  man  to  that  position  would  be  a  part  of  the  recom- 
pense which  he  would  receive.  Therefore  we  believe  that  the  Government  would 
employ  the  men  as  I  have  stated. 

Q.  How  would  you  manage  the  permanency  of  that  when  you  have  a  change  of 
administration  every  4  or  8  years? — ^A.  How  do  you  manage  the  administration 
of  the  x>ost-office  and  the  delivery  of  letters?  Inhere  is  a  danger  in  this  constant 
change  and  also  a  danger  of  centralization  of  power  in  the  Government.  But  I 
think  that  the  time  is  rapidly  coming  when  the  people  will  not  submit  to  a 
change  of  that  character.  But  a  change  of  a  president  of  a  railroad  would  not 
necessarily  change  the  policy  of  running  that  railroad,  because  if  the  railroad 
would  be  run  for  the  purpose  of  being  a  great  convenience  to  the  public,  and  at  the 
same  time  bringing  a  fair  return  to  the  Government  for  the  capital  invested,  the 
change  of  the  manager  or  president  of  that  road  would  simply  mean  the  change 
of  the  officials  at  the  head  of  that  department,  and  not  the  poucy  of  making  that 
a  profitable  road.  To  that  extent  there  would  be  no  danger  in  changing  a  presi- 
dent of  a  road.  We  have  them  changed  now  very  often.  It  dex>ends  upon  what 
syndicate  gets  control  of  a  road.  Of  course,  I  admi);  there  is  considerable  danger 
from  the  centralization  of  power.  The  tendency  to-day  of  the  dominant  party  in 
our  country — and  I  am  frank  to  say  indications  from  the  last  election  I  must 
take  as  a  basis — ^is  toWard  the  centralization  of  power.  The  organization — ^I 
am  speaking  now  strictly  for  the  organization — believes  that  there  is  less  danger 
in  the  centralization  of  power  by  reason  of  control  of  railroads  and  public  utili- 
ties than  there  is  in  the  control  of  the  legislatures  and  Oongp*esses  of  the  country 
by  those  who  now  control  the  railroads  and  corporations,  and  believing  that  there 
is  less  danger  on  that  line,  our  organization  favors  the  GK)vemment  taMng  control 
of  this  kind  of  corporations,  not  encroaching  on  the  individual  field  at  all,  but 
simply  assuming  control  of  these  public  utilities  which  are  needed  by  the  whole 
X)eople — ^railroads,  telegraphs,  telephones,  x>ostal  service,  and  postal  banks. 

(j.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Did  your  order  in  Boston  pass  any  other  resolutions  of 
this  kind? — ^A.  No,  they  passed  no  other  resolutions  of  that  kind,  but  they  passed 
resolutions  in  reference  to  the  work  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  and  those  res- 
olutions will  be  forwarded  from  the  president  of  our  general  executive  board,  but 
I  do  not  think  they  have  been  formulated  yet. 

Q.  But  no  later  action  has  been  taken  than  you  have  spoken  of  in  reference  to 
remedial  legislation? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  There  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  among  rep- 
resentatives of  labor  in  regard  to  trusts,  or  these  new  combines  called  trusts, 
about  their  beneficial  or  injurious'  effects  in  respect  to  labor.  Will  it  benefit  or 
injure  labor?— A.  The  organization  itself  declares  specifically  that  it  is  opposed 
to  combinations  of  capital,  commonly  known  as  trusts,  and  they  believe  that  the 
legislatures  or  Confess  of  the  United  States,  because  tiTists  in  their  nature  or  in 
their  character  are  interstate  organizations,  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  National 
Government  and  should  be  prohibited  or  restricted  by  legislation.  The  declara- 
tion of  the  general  assembly  in  Boston  was  very  specific  on  that  point.  Now,  as 
to  what  a  trust  is  and  its  effects,  of  course,  it  requires  a  close  definition,  and  I 
think  there  are  some  differences.  I  believe  that  so  far  as  a  trust  is  organized  that 
is  interstate  in  its  character,  or  is  manufacturing  for  distribution  all  over  the  coun- 
try, not  confined  to  one  particular  locality,  that  such  a  trust  should  be  dealt  with 
by  the  National  Government;  that  it  becomes  dangerous  by  reason  of  its  i>ower 
to  restrict  production  and  increase  the  price  of  the  product  to  the  consumer,  and 
that  its  first  step  is  to  manufacture  at  the  minimum  cost,  and  in  seeking  that 
result  it  secures  the  best  machinery  possible  by  reason  of  the  vast  aggregation  of 
capital,  and  it  displaces  a  great  deal  of  labor.  In  other  words,  by  shutting  up 
factories  in  various  localities  which  are  competing,  they  bring  all  the  manufacture 
imder  one  or  two  roofs,  and  they  drive  labor  engaged  in  that  particular  industry 
in  various  localities  into  other  fields  of  labor,  thereby  increasing  the  surplus  labor 
in  that  particular  field  until  it  gradually  drives  them  all  into  the  ranks  of  common 
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laborers,  and  throwe  them  down  in  the  ditch,  nntil  the  $1  a  day  man  becomes  a 
75-cent  man  and  the  7$-cent  man  becomes  a  SOncent  man. 

Q.  With  large  combinations  of  capital,  say  of  50,  70,  and  100  million  dollars, 
would  the  tendency  be  to  make  a  laboring  class  and  a  capitalistic  class? — A. 
Undonbtedl^.'  It  has  this  effect:  It  is  increasing  the  ranks  of  unskilled  labor  and 
it  is  decreasmg  the  ranks  of  skilled  labor.  It  is  widening  the  breach  between 
capital  and  labor.  In  other  words,  the  time  was  when  a  man  engaged  in  shoe- 
making^  would  setup  a  shop  and  manufacture  a  shoe  from  begmning  to  end; 
to-day  it  takes  64  men  to  manufacture  a  shoe.  But  with  all  that  brought  under 
one  roof,  those  64  men,  each  one  doing  a  particular  thing — ^none  of  them  becomes 
a  shoemaker,  and  each  would  be  incapable  of  making  a  shoe  if  put  in  a  shop 
each  by  himself;  and  consequently,  when  one  of  them  is  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment he  joins  the  ranks  of  common  laborers,  and  the  $1  a  day  man  becomes  a  50 
cent  a  dayman;  and  consequently,  instead  of  increasing  the  number  of  mechanics 
and  skilled  laborers  that  we  have  always  had  in  this  country,  the  trust  by  combin- 
ing capital,  and  its  productive  power,  is  widening  the  breach  between  those  who 
have  and  those  who  have  not,  and  is  eliminating  very  fast,  in  my  judgment,  the 
great  middle  class. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  the  labor  in  any  one  of  these 
industries,  where  this  inmiense  capital  is  had,  to  rise  and  become  capitalists 
themselves.  Will  it  or  will  it  not  make  two  classes,  a  capitalistic  class  and  a 
laboring  class? — ^A.  I  think  it  has  already  done  so,  and  I  tnink  it  is  increasing. 
In  other  words,  I  think  that  the  opportunity  for  rising  from  the  ranks  of  labor  to 
the  ranks  of  the  employers  has  largely  gone  by.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  wix)ed  out 
entirely,  but  I  mean  to  sa^  largely  eliminated.  The  man  who  set  up  a  small 
printing  office  with  a  little  30b  press  and  a  few  cases  of  type,  and  would  go  out 
and  solicit  work  and  make  a  uttle  money  out  of  it — that  class  of  men  is  being 
rapidly  eliminated.  I  was  indei>endent  to  the  extent  that  as  long  as  I  had  my 
trade  I  could  earn  my  living,  but  to-day  that  is  not  true;  and  that  character  of 
men  is  wiped  out  almost  entirely.  The  large  printing  office  with  its  improved 
machinery  makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  compete  with  them. 

Q.  You  referred  to  the  times  when  we  were  doing  things  by  a  limited  amount 
of  capital  or  machinery.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  for  the  world  to  go  back 
again  to  the  little  boot  and  shoe  shop  and  the  little  engine  and  the  little  boiler? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Has  not  the  age  of  concentration  of  g^at  capital  and  of  large  machinery 
come  to  stay,  and  have  we  not  to  seek  for  a  remedy  in  some  other  direction  than 
to  try  to  eliminate  this  great  body  of  capital  and  great  body  of  machinery  ? — ^A. 
Undoubtedly ;  the  organization  does  not  stand  for  reactionists.  We  do  not  want 
to  go  back  to  the  time  when  we  could  do  without  the  sewing  machine,  or  the 
machineiy  for  manufacturing  purposes,  or  the  large  aggregations  of  capital ; 
but  we  do  want  our  capital  controlled  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  not  result  in  the 
displacement  of  three-fourths  of  the  x)opulation  for  the  increased  wealth  of  the 
one-fourth  of  the  population. 

Q,  Do  you  think  there  wotdd  be  any  remedy  in  what  is  called  profit  sharing, 
for  this  state  of  affairs ;  that  the  labor  should  have  stock  in  all  these  concerns  as 
well  as  wages? — ^A,  Well,  it  might  be  utilized  to  ameliorate  the  conditions  a  little 
bit,  but  I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  labor  class  can  accumulate  sufficient 
money  at  their  present  wage  rate  to  get  enough  in  the  large  corporations  te  give 
them  a  voice  in  the  management,  and  a  pai*t  of  the  profits  of  those  corporations, 
unless  it  be  by  an  act  of  charity,  like  tne  man  in  St.  Louis  who  simply  divided 
up  the  stock  of  his  concern  among  a  lot  of  his  employees  and  gave  them  some  of 
the  benefit.  Of  course,  I  do  not  think  we  can  legislate  so  as  to  make  men  who 
have  millions  g^ve  to  men  who  have  nothing,  and  I  do  not  propose  it ;  but  I 
think  we  could  restrict  the  power  of  the  trusts  in  various  ways.  Some  of  the 
ways  are  probably  offered  in  the  suggestions  of  the  general  assembly,  such  as 
eliminating  their  power  to  shut  off  the  opportunity  to  utilize  your  labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  think  that  if  anyone  who  is  not  here  were  to  read  in 
this  testimony  your  illustration  about  the  shoe  man,  he  would  gather  the  idea  that 
you  believed  that  to  be  an  evil  which  has  been  brought  about  by  these  capitalistic 
combinations.  Is  that  your  intention? — A.  No.  I  do  not  think  it  is  evil.  I  think 
if  properly  utilized,  the  advancements  made  in  machinery  are  very  good  for  the 
human  race,  and  we  ought  to  ti^e  advantage  of  them. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  if  that  is  not  something  brought  about  by  the  inventive  genius 
of  the  American  people;  and  is  it  not  true  that  the  geniuses  are  not  the  rich  men? — 
A.  The  geniuses  are  the  men  who  come  from  the  ranks;  and  the  capitalists  take 
them  and  utilize  thorn  to  make  a  larger  capital. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARguHAR.)  Is  not  that  the  n*»arer  way  to  utilize  it,  to  get  capital 
to  manufacture  it? — A.  Yes,  I  suppose  tliat  i^  the  best  way. 
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Q.  Yon  have  no  objections,  then,  to  large  ag^egations  of  capital  in  ^eat  pro- 
dnctive  concerns,  providing  they  are  under  sufficient  regulation? — ^A.  Individually, 
I  have  no  fear  of  large  capital  so  long  as  kept  in  the  competitive  field;  but  I  mean 
to  say  that  I  am  opposed  to  large  capital  wnen  it  does  receive  or  take  advantage 
of  special  legislation  and  special  privileges  which  enable  it  to  wipe  out  competi- 
tion, and  I  am  also  opposed  to  it  when  it  is  allowed  unrestricted  to  capitalize  its 
product  to  such  enormous  value  that  the  profits  are  inordinate.  In  other  words, 
they  form  a  trust  and  capitalize  it  at  large  figures,  and  then  they  go  to  work  and 

S reduce  at  a  minimum  cost,  and  the  large  capital  eats  up  the  profit  in  making  a 
ividend.  The  preferred  stock  goes  to  the  man  who  buys  common  stock;  he  bujrs 
$1 ,000  worth  of  preferred  stock  and  gets  $2,000  worth  of  common  stock  and  his 
dividend  on  the  preferred  stock  is  5  per  cent  and  the  dividend  on  the  common 
stock  may  be  6  or  10  per  cent.  I  think  most  combinations  or  trusts  are  oppress- 
ive— those  that  profit  by  special  legislation,  and  those  receiving  special  privileges 
by  reason  of  combinations  of  capital,  in  the  transporting  of  freight  and  utiliza- 
tion of  invention.  Another  thing  going  with  it  is  patents.  I  think  the  time  has 
come  when  the  Government  should  purchase  outright  aU  patents,  and  then  give 
them  to  the  people  for  their  free  use. 

Q.  Who  would  put  the  price  on  the  patents? — ^A.  Well,  I  suppose  that  would 
result  in  an  arbitral^  price  oeing  put  on  it  by  Government  ezpeits,  as  to  its  value 
to  the  great  world:  for  instance,  a  man  might  produce  glass  that  might  not  be  of 
as  mucn  value  as  that  paper.  The  experts  in  the  patent  office  now  pass  opinion 
on  a  patent  freely  in  granting  it,  and  you  only  go  a  step  further  in  placing  an 
arbitrary  value  on  it  as  to  its  use  to  the  community.  Something  in  universal 
use  would  be  of  greater  value  than  something  not  in  universal  use. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  speak  of  the  value  of  freight  rates.  Do  you 
believe  tnat  if  the  Government  owned  the  roads  and  made  freights  absolutely 
equitable,  that  persons  with  very  large  capital  already  accumulated  could  destroy 
competition  where  there  was  a  less  amount  of  capital?  By  following  up  the 
marxets,  could  not  the  x)erson  or  the  corporation  or  tne  combination  that  had  this 
large  capital  follow  the  others  in  each  market  that  they  sought  and  undersell 
them,  or  even  give  away  their  goods?  Now,  how  can  that  be  remedied? — ^A.  I 
think  that  can  be  only  remedi^  by  legislation.  I  can  see  no  other  way.  For 
instance,  I  have  seen  in  testimony,  or  heard,  where  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
would  go  into  a  market  and  sell  oil  at  2,  3,  or  5  cents  less  than  any  oil  producers 
in  that  region  would  sell  it,  until  it  had  eliminated  that  competition,  and  then 
raise  the  price  of  oil.  Well,  now,  I  assume  that  thing  could  be  regulated  by  the 
Government.* 

(J.  What  remedial  legislation  would  you  suggest  along  that  line?— A.  I  do  not 
think  I  am  able  to  give  an  absolute  remedy  for  it.  I  think  this:  I  think  legislation 
on  the  lines  that  the  general  assembly  cites — for  instance,  first,  the  prohibition  of 
the  overcapitalization  of  corporations — will  be  one  of  the  steps  in  that  direction.  I 
think  absolute  publicity  bylaw  of  all  the  accounts  and  profits  of  any  corporation 
doing  an  interstate-commerce  business  would  help  to  do  it;  because  as  soon  as 
the  publicity  of  the  corporations  accounts  was  had,  where  they  were  making  10 
per  cent  profit,  immediately  large  capital  in  other  fields,  seeing  these  reports, 
would  say,  Why,  these  people  are  getting  a  large  percentage  of  profit  on  their 
investment.  That  is  a  ^ood  field.  Let  us  put  our  capital  in  that  field.  And  then 
would  come  up  competition,  live  competition,  under  proper  regulation. 

Q.  But  still  would  that  competition  not  have  this  immense  capital  to  contend 
with,  and  could  they  not  be  followed  from  market  to  market  until  the  capital 
was  destroyed  in  it? — A.  I  think  companies  like  railroad  corporations  would  com- 
bine. I  think  the  time  for  the  individual  has  gone  by,  anyhow,  and  we  can  not 
go  backward;  and  the  competition  will  be  between  sections  instead  of  individ- 
uals: and  what  we  want  to-day  in  the  way  of  remedial  legislation,  as  far  as  I  can 
see,  is  to  lessen  the  evil  effects  on  the  general  public  as  much  as  possible,  so  as  to 
get  products  to  the  people  at  the  lowest  cost  commensurate  with  a  fair  interest 
on  the  investment  and  good  conditions  to  labor.    I  do  not  think  legislation  can 

fo  any  further  than  that.  I  think  that  this  character  of  le^slation  has  a  ten- 
ency  to  make  a  strong  central  government,  and  if  we  continue  on  this  line  I 
think  we  will  wind  up  in  socialism  in  time  to  come,  to  which,  individually,  I  am 
opposed. 

Q.  Do  you  not  see  any  remedy  for  the  condition  of  smaller  concerns,  where  the 
larger  ones  follow  them  from  market  to  market  and  undersell  them  until  thev 
drive  them  out?-— A.  I  think  that  will  be  lessened  considerably  by  what  I  said— by 
proper  reflation  of  corporations,  by  publicity,  and  by  legislation  that  will 
restrict  it  m  its  operation,  so  that  the  powerful  evil  will  be  lessened;  and  then  the 
competition  that  will  arise  in  that  field  on  the  other  side  will  have  a  great  deal 
of  effect  in  keeping  down  the  corporation  which  seeks  to  follow  the  individual 
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(^.  (Mr,  A.  L.  Harris.)  It  is  not  single  tax,  though?— A.  No;  I  want  to  say  that 
while  I  believe  in  single  tax,  I  do  not  think  we  could  radically  put  single  tax  into 
effect  all  over  this  country  at  once,  because  it  would  cause  a  revolution,  and  I 
believe  the  way  we  want  to  grow  on  this  is  by  evolution.  I  do  not  want  to  see  a 
revolution.  The  Knights  of  Labor  are  in  favor  of  evolution  and  not  revolution. 
An  attempt  to  inaugurate  this  all  over  the  country  would  probably  bring  about  a 
revolution. 

Q.  (Mr.  Phillips.)  Now,  are  there  not  a  great  many  industries  in  the  country 
where  the  income  tax  would  operate  very  unjustly,  where  men  can  not  possibly 
^ve  in  the  correct  amount  of  income?  Take,  for  instance,  the  oil  industry,  which 
18  more  or  less  uncertain.  The  people  engaged  in  that  industry  are  always  rein- 
vesting, and  they  may  be  getting  an  income  this  year,  and  next  year  that  may  be 
a  total  loss. — ^A.  If  a  man  makes  a  large  amount  of  money  this  year  and  invests 
it  in  some  other  property  for  productive  purposes  next  year,  it  does  not  make  any 
difference;  it  has  been  part  of  his  income  that  year,  and  you  should  tax  it.  If  it 
becomes  a  total  loss  next  year,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  drop  that  off  the  tax.  If 
a  man  had  $100,0(X)  this  year  or  $60,000  this  year,  and  next  year  lost  it,  of  course 
you  could  not  tax  it. 

§.  If  he  lost  it  aU?— A.  Then  you  can  not  do  it. 
.  He  would  already  have  x>aid  tax  on  a  large  sum  that  did  not  accomplish  any- 
thing for  his  good. — ^A.  I  would  understand  the  law  to  work  this  v^ay:  that  is,  a 
man  in  making  a  return  of  his  income  for  the  previous  year,  would  be  taxed  on 
that  income  to  pay  for  the  Government,  and  at  the  end  of  that  year  make  another 
return,  and  it  may  be  more  or  less.  I  do  not  think  that  would  have  an  effect  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  tax.  I  do  not  think  it  would  interfere  with  his  previous  return 
at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  What  do  the  friends  of  the  single  tax  make  in  its 
behalf  with  reference  to  the  equalizing^  of  the  burdens  of  the  Government 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor;  just  taxation  of  real  and  personal  property? — A. 
Let  me  just  say  in  as  few  words  as  jjossible:  The  single  tax,  if  applied,  will  do 
two  things  that  will  relieve  the  working  people  of  this  country  of  some  of  the 
burdens.  It  will  equalize  in  this  way:  Great  corporations  which  now  control 
the  mining  fields  of  the  country — ^great  corporations  which  control  the  corn  and 
wheat  producing  fields  of  the  country:  great  corporations  which  control  other 
natural  fields  of  wealth — ^the  oil-producing  fields,  etc. — instead  of  being  able  to 
close  up  three-fourths  of  the  mines  and  open  one-fourth  of  them  to  productive 
activity,  would  be  compelled  to  pay  a  tax  on  them  on  the  value  of  those  coal 
lands  which  are  held  in  idleness  so  large  that  they  would  either  have  to  work 
those  mines  or  relinquish  them.  If  they  worked  them,  they  would  take  all  the 
unemployed  labor  of  the  country;  and  all  labor,  finding  employment,  the  price 
of  labor  would  advance.  In  addition  to  this,  ti^ng  taxation  from  manufactured 
products  and  placing  it  on  land  values,  land  values  being  created  by  the  whole 
people,  by  the  increase  in  population,  by  the  desirability  of  certain  portions  of 
the  lands  for  use — taking  taxation  from  the  production  of  yams  or  mill  prod- 
ucts— ^anything  of  that  character — ^houses,  etc.,  would  simply  incite  men  to  build 
more  houses  and  to  make  more  products,  because  it  woula  be  free  from  taxation, 
and  it  would  lessen  the  cost  to  tne  consumer  to  that  extent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  What  would  become  of  the  output?— A.  It  would  be 
consumed. 

Q.  Who  would  consume  it?— A.  The  people,  beca-use  there  has  been  no  moment 
in  the  history  of  this  country  or  the  world  when  all  the  people  had  enough  of  all 
things  which  go  to  make  life  a  happy  one.  In  other  words,  there  never  was  a 
minute  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  when  everything  in  the  United  States 
could  be  done  in  one  day.  If  you  made  coal  cheaper,  men  would  buy  more  coal, 
instead  of  shivering  in  the  cold. 

Q.  But  suppose  tne  mines  produce  three  times  more  than  the  consumption  of 
this  country,  who  would  consume  it? — A.  I  mean  to  say  this,  that  if  you  would 
work  all  the  coal  mines  possible  to  be  worked  with  the  labor  of  the  country  here 
now,  you  would  have  no  idle  labor,  and  if  there  is  no  idle  labor  the  price  of  labor 
would  go  up.  The  demand  would  be  greater  than  the  supply.  Then  the  power 
of  consumption  of  the  employed  class  of  labor  would  be  enhanced  just  in  propor- 
tion as  wages  advanced,  and  they  would  be  able  to  consume  more  coal,  more  food 
products,  more  clothing,  and  all  things;  consequently,  instead  of  having  half  the 
world  shut  off  from  products,  because  there  is  not  enough  demand  for  their  pro- 
ducts to  take  all,  thfere  would  be  a  constant  demand  for  goods,  and  those  people 
are  happiest  in  whose  country  the  most  goods  are  manufactured  and  the  greatest 
number  of  people  are  consumers,  rather  than  that  country  in  which  the  largest 
number  of  people  are  idle  and  nonproducers. 
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Q.  A  few  years  ago  the  ontptit  of  coal  was  so  much  in  adyance  of  the  consump- 
tion that  the  price  of  coal  was  down. — ^A.  It  was  not  because  they  did  not  want 
coal,  but  because  they  had  no  money  to  pay  the  coal  owners  for  it.  The  people 
wanted  the  coal,  but  did  not  have  the  money  to  give  the  coal  miners.  I  mean  to 
say  the  proportion.  For  instance,  it  was  estimated  there  were  2,300,000  men  out 
of  employment  in  1893.  I  do  not  want  to  be  so  accurate  about  that.  I  am  tr3nlng 
to  califrom  memory.  Now,  if  instead  of  two  million  three  hundbred  thousand  men 
being  idle,  representing  4  to  the  family — ^that  would  g^ve  you  in  the  neighborhood 
of  nine  millions  of  people,  consumers — ^if  yon  had  made  those  nine  million  x)eople 
consumers  of  coal,  instead  of  idle  people,  living  on  the  charity  and  bounty  of 
other  people,  could  there  have  possibly  been  any  overproduction  of  coal  in  this 
country?  I  do  not  think  you  would  say  so.  You  could  not  get  enough  labor  in 
this  country  to  work  all  the  mines  of  this  country  if  general  production  had  been 
increased  on  that  line. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Tou  spoke  of  taxing  the  undevelox)ed  mines  so  largely 
that  tney  would  have  to  work  them  or  sell  them.  Now,  how  would  that  work  it 
we  had  millions  and  millions  of  acres  of  coal  land? — A.  I  saw  it  stated  that  the 
syndicate  of  which  Mr.  Morgan  was  the  head — of  course  I  am  taking  it  from 
memory — but  I  think  it  said  that  that  syndicate  controlled  three-fourths  of  the 
anthracite  coal  of  America. 

Q.  That  is  a  limited  deposit,  but  the  bituminous  coal  is  very  wide. — A.  Take  the 
bituminous  coal;  from  all  I  know  about  coal  regions,  only  about  one-half  of  the 
coal  regions  of  this  country  are  worked  at  all.  it  takes  in  the  neighborhood  of 
300,000  men  to  work  one-half  of  the  coal  fields  of  this  country,  and  the  other  half 
is  kept  in  idleness  at  a  low  rate  of  taxation — an  awful  low  rate — ^almost  a  mill, 
almost  nothing.  Tax  the  idle  land,  and  it  makes  it  imx>ossible  for  these  syndicates 
and  coal-mine  owners  to  hold  that  coal  land  out  of  use.  If  there  was  a  tax  on  it, 
it  would  be  nonproductive  land,  and  they  would  immediately  put  that  land  into 
use,  producing.  Take  the  bituminous  coal  land,  and  I  do  not  believe  one-hun- 
dredth part  of  it  is  taxed.  But  the  owners,  of  course,  hold  that  land  for  future 
generations  and  for  speculative  viJue.  This  land  would  be  confiscated  if  they 
were  compelled  to  work  each  100,  500,  or  each  1,000  acres,  or  else  pay  the  tax. 

Q.  You  say  confiscated? — A.  Yes.  Taxation  is  confiscation,  whenever  you 
tax  a  man  you  confiscate.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  how  it  is  done,  directly 
or  indirectlv. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  would  you  do  regarding  the  taxing  of  coal  lands 
of  this  character.  The  subcommission  on  mining  had  testimony  in  Colorado  to 
the  effect  that  there  were  thousands  of  square  miles  of  coal  lands  in  tjiat  State 
not  accessible;  there  were  no  railroads  built  to  them,  and  in  some  instances  the 
veins  were  50  feet  thick. — A.  If  that  land  was  worth  mining,  if  only  usable  for 
mining  purposes,  and  there  was  a  demand  for  coal,  capital  seeking  investment 
would  soon  find  the  means  of  opening  that  coal  land.  As  long  as  it  has  no 
demand  it  is  cheaper  to  let  it  lay  idle  until  the  great  erowth  of  population  will 
demand  it;  and  it  is  this  low  rate  of  taxation  that  enables  some  people  to  keep  it 
out  of  use.  For  instance,  you  tax  the  coal  land  of  this  country  into  use  and 
what  would  be  the  result.  This  gentleman  alludes  to  the  great  quantity  of  coal 
that  would  be  produced.  I  say  he  is  right.  There  would  be  a  vast  quantity  of 
coal  produced  and  the  price  of  coal  would  immediately  fall,  and  you  would  find 
the  people  consuming  coal  to-day  by  the  ton  who  now  buy  it  by  the  bucket. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  woidd  that  affect  the  labor?— A.  That  is  what  I 
want  to  get  at.  If  the  consumption  of  coal  increased  so  radically  that  men  were 
demanded  to  go  into  the  mines  and  mine  coal,  instead  of  300,000  men  being 
employed,  400,000  men  would  be  employed  at  coal  mining.  If  that  many  men 
were  &ken  out  of  the  labor  market  to  that  perceptible  extent  the  price  of  labor 
would  go  up. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  And  the  price  of  coal  go  down? — ^A.  And  the  price  of 
coal  would  have  already  come  down.  The  coal  then  would  be  produced  and  sold 
to  the  consumer  according  to  that  great  theory  of  the  economists — supply  and 
demand.  There  wotdd  be  a  natural  supply  and  natural  demand  imder  free  com- 
I>etition.  To-day  you  do  not  have  that  natural  supply  and  demand.  Men  talk 
about  supply  and  demand,  but  there  is  no  such  thing  in  commercial  life  to-day. 
The  people  do  demand  it,  but  they  have  not  the  money  to  pay  for  it.  Why? 
Because  they  either  are  not  employed  or  because  they  do  not  get  enough  money 
for  their  employment  to  make  the  demand  good.  I  may  demand  the  Major's 
watch,  but  I  can  not  make  him  g^ve  it  to  me;  and  so  it  is  when  men  ^o  to  a  coal 
yard  and  make  a  demand  for  a  ton  of  coal  and  have  not  $6  to  pay  for  it.  Now,  if 
the  price  was  reduced  one-half  or  two-thirds,  some  men  might  be  able  to  buy  a 
ton  of  coal  who  now  buy  by  the  bucketful  for  40  cents.    That  means  a  great  sav- 
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ing  to  the  masses.  One-balf  of  the  poor  people  buy  their  coal  in  less  than  half-tcm 
lote  or  less,  and  the  smaller  the  quantity  the  greater  the  price  they  pay.  That 
means  it  comes  out  of  the  profits;  the  great  profits  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  l^e 
poor  people.  A  man  that  can  buy  20  tons  gets  it  cheaper  than  a  man  who  can  buy 
only  1  ton  or  a  bucketful,  and  to  that  extent  the  poor  man  has  to  pay  for  the  pro- 
duction for  the  rich.  That  indirectly  comes  through  the  whole  system  as  long  as 
you  have  indirect  taxation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  I  gather  from  your  illustration  that  the  great  evils 
from  which  the  coal  miner  is  suffering  are  due  to  the  fact  that  coal  is  selling  at 
too  high  a  price  in  the  market,  and  that  if  selling  at  a  lower  rate  more  coal  would 
be  consumed? — A.  No,  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  a  fair  assumption.  I  mean 
to  say  that  the  condition  that  surrounds  the  coal  miners  to-day  makes  his  wages 
as  low  as  they  are,  in  keening  with  all  the  rest  of  the  employed  labor  in  this 
country,  not  for  that  special  reason,  but  because  the  whole  system  that  has  grown 
up,  of  which  the  coal  miner  is  only  one  of  the  parts,  has  affected  him  just  like  it 
has  affected  all  other  labor,  and  makes  him  sell  his  labor  in  a  restricted  market 
and  buy  his  products  in  a  protected  market. 

Q.  Is  the  coal  miner's  trouble  not  due  to  the  fact,  in  your  judgment,  that  coal 
has  always  been  sold  too  cheaply? — ^A.  Liet  us  put  it  in  this  way.  Com  was  so 
cheap  in  Kansas  that  it  was  burned,  and  coal  was  so  high  that  the  x>oor  people 
begged  for  it. 

vj.  That  is  due  to  what? — ^A.  I  am  just  simply  answering  your  statement.  I  say 
it  is  due  to  the  system  that  is  growing  up  around  us  of  indirect  taxation  and  the 
evils  that  result  therefrom.  I  want  to  make  that  plain.  I  do  not  allude  to  the 
mining  industry,  but  any  industry.  I  say  that  the  evils  that  jprow  up  in  that 
indus^  and  in  every  industrv  are  due  to  the  general  conations  wmch  have 
grown  up  around  the  system  of  indirect  taxation. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  in  speaking  of  coal,  that  our  coal  is  sold  to-day  at  the  mines 
in  this  country  at  one-half  or  less  than  one-half  the  price  of  coal  in  all  the  other 
coal  producing  countries  in  the  world? — ^A.  Well,  I  do  not  know. 

(^.  You  do  not  know  otherwise? — A.  No;  gp*antmg  that  it  is  a  fact,  jt  is  no  indi- 
cation that  cosd  could  not  be  produced  a  great  deal  cheaper  and  sold  a  great  deal 
cheaper  in  this  country;  and  tnere  is  no  reason  why  this  country,  with  its  great 
advancement  over  all  other  countries  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  should  not  be 
getting  it  a  great  deal  cheaper.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  an  argument  about  the 
general  •p&y  of  European  labor,  except  to  say  this — ^that  I  believe  the  skilled  labor 
of  England,  when  a  comparison  is  made  of  the  general  conditions  that  exist 
around  them  in  the  cost  of  living,  are  comparatively  better  paid  than  we  are 
when  we  consider  our  productive  capacity  in  comx)arison  with  theirs. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  the  ^nsas  farmer  was  burning  com  for  fuel  that 
the  average  price  of  coal  in  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  and  I 
believe  Illinois,  was  less  than  $1  x>er  ton  at  the  mines? — A.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
you  are  correct,  but  what  difference  does  it  make  to  the  consumer  in  Elansas  if 
the  coal  at  the  mouth  of  the  mines  in  Maryland  is  5  cents  a  ton,  if  he  does  not 
have  the  5  cents  to  buy  the  coal  with? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.L.  Harris.)  If  labor  is  in  such  better  condition,  especially  in 
England,  than  it  is  here,  wny  is  the  flow  of  labor  here?  Why  do  you  want  any 
restriction  of  immigration? — A.  There  has  not  been  any  great  flow  of  immigra- 
tion from  England. 

Q.  They  could  go  over  there  from  other  countries,  could  they  not? — ^A.  England 
is  an  old  country  and  very  thickly  populated,  and  this  is  a  young  country  and  not 
populated.  The  feelings  are  that  there  are  greater  opportunities  in  this  country 
than  in  England. 

<^.  And  therefore  labor  is  in  a  better  condition?— A.  Labor  is  in  a  better  con- 
dition, because  we"  have  a  higher  standard  of  living  than  the  average  country  of 
Europe;  and  the  natural  tendency  of  people  getting  away  from  home  is  to  go  as 
far  away  as  possible  when  they  start  once.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  get  him  started, 
but  when  an  immigrant  gets  started  he  generally  goes  a  long  way  from  home.  Let 
me  qualify  that.  Until  here  lately  the  Hebrew  population  of  Russia,  that  border 
population  between  Russia  and  Germany,  from  north  of  Turkev  up  to  Nor- 
way, on  that  border  between  Russia,  G^el•many  and  Belgium  and  all  tnose  coun- 
tries—-that  class  of  population  has  drifted  to  this  country,  and  they  have  refused 
to  go  to  the  country.  They  would  rather  stay  in  the  cities  than  in  the  coal  fields 
of  the  East.  I  think  that  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  as  agricultural  laborers  in 
the  other  countries  were  treated  so  badly  that  they  embarked  into  new  fields  of 
enterprise  and  industry  when  they  came  to  this  country.  They  will  see  men 
working  for  |2  a  day  in  the  city  and  will  never  go  any  farther. 
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Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  onr  labor  is  better  clothed,  better  fed,  and  better  housed 
th^  in  any  other  nation  in  the  world? — A.  I  would  not  attempt  to  answer  that. 

Q.  What  nation  is  superior? — A.  I  believe  when  you  make  a  general  compari- 
son, when  you  compare  the  age  of  the  country,  the  advancement  of  the  country, 
the  standard  from  which  the  country  started,  and  all  the  environments,  when 
you  make  a  general  comparison  of  that  character  with  the  people  of  England,  the 
working  classes  of  England  are  just  as  well  off  as  we  are.  1  have  traveled  to  some 
extent  in  Canada.  The  population  there  is  sparse;  only  5,000,000  or  6,000,000  peo- 
ple there.  I  was  there  in  a  commercial  capacity,  but  while  there  I  visited  a  good 
many  xK>or  people  at  nights,  and  I  found  this  very  x>eculiar  thing,  that  the  stand- 
ard of  education  among  Canadians,  and  especially  those  who  came  from  the  older 
country,  the  immigriEtnts — I  do  not  mean  only  the  native  bom,  but  immigrants — 
the  standard  of  education  was  as  high,  if  not  a  little  higher,  than  ours. 

Q.  Do  statistics  show  that  to  be  a  fact? — ^A.  I  do  not  know.  I  only  tell  you 
what  I  observed;  what  I  personally  came  across.  For  instance,  I  attended  a 
meeting  in  Montreal.  A  lecturer  made  an  address  and,  to  my  great  astonishment, 
men  got  up  all  over  the  hall  and  asked  questions  and  expressea  their  opinions  and 
discussed  it  in  a  logical  way;  men  whom  I  knew  from  their  appearance  were 
nothing  but  common  laborers,  very  poor  people,  earning  small  sums  of  money  and 
yet  were  very  solid  men  and  I  may  say,  remarkable.  1  have  no  doubt  that,  com- 
pared with  Turkey  or  Italy  or  S^iain,  any  of  the  highly  protected  countries,  our 
standard  of  living  and  education  is  much  higher. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  said  that  the  standard  of  living  for  American 
workmen  was  higher  than  any  other  country? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Does  it  not  follow,  then,  that  if  conditions  are  better  wages  are  better? — A. 
I  say,  with  certain  exceptions,  which  I  have  noted,  I  believe  they  are.  Of  course, 
I  think  the  standard  of  living  and  wages  and  recompense  to  the  men  of  this 
country,  as  compared  to  Russia,  is  much  better;  as  compared  to  Turkey,  much 
better;  as  compared  to  Austria  and  Spain,  much  better. 

Q.  We  wiU  take  England  for  instance.  Some  Elnglish  workmen  do  immigrate  to 
this  country,  and  have  in  past  years? — A.  Yes;  they  are  limited. 

Q.  The  American  workmen  do  not  emigrate  to  England.  Does  not  that  argue 
that  conditions  are  better  in  this  country  than  in  England? — A.  No;  I  know  tiaat 
immigration  of  the  English  workmen  to  this  country  has  been  very  small;  there 
has  been  a  very  small  number,  compared  to  the  whole,  come  to  this  country. 
While  some  do  come  and  remain,  they  very  often  go  back.  I  know  where  they 
have  gone  back;  and  hei  e  is  one  thing  ^ou  must  remember,  and  this  is  really  the  key 
note  to  all  laboring  men  s  arguments  in  America,  that  the  productive  power  of  the 
American  workingman  is  much  greater  than  the  productive  capacity  of  any  foreign 
workingman  I  know  of.  The  temperament  of  our  people — ^it  is  a  homogeneous 
mass  ofpeople,  people  comprised  of  all  nations,  and  the  highest  development  of 
all  nations  has  occurred  in  this  country,  a  further  development,  a  freer  develop- 
ment, with  the  result  that  we  are  greater  producers,  and  we  are  greater  consum- 
ers also.  Our  productive  capacitv  has  been  coupled  with  the  development  of  our 
inventive  genius,  which  has  hardly  known  any  bounds;  and  we  have  set  a  mark 
for  all  the  world;  and  that  is  the  reason  for  our  standard  of  living.  We  have 
been  sacrificing  for  years  and  years,  in  my  judgment,  our  physical  and  moral 
condition  to  our  mental  condition;  in  seeking  for  gold,  we  have  forgotten  some 
of  the  vital  principles  of  civilization. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philups.)  The  chair  would  remark  that  Major  Farquhar  was 
given  the  leading  part  in  this  examination. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy,)!  want  to  ask  you  if  you  are  certain  of  a  statement  you 
made  awhile  ago,  that  these  people  from  the  northern  countries  of  Europe  remain 
in  the  cities  of  the  East  and  the  coal  fields.  I  want  to  ask  you  particularly  in  regard 
to  the  coal  fields.  Is  it  true  that  the  people  from  the  north  of  Euroi)e  come  to  the  coal 
fields  to  any  considerable  number?— A.  I  think  to  this  extent;  let  me  explain  that 
remark.  (5f  course,  I  am  speaking  in  a  general  way  and  I  want  to  be  clear.  I 
think  in  the  great  attempt  to  reduce  the  wages  of  the  coal  miners  and  to  keep  thi^t 
industry  completely  under  control,  a  large  number  of  men  in  certain  sections  of 
Europe  were  brought  into  the  mines  of  the  East — that  is,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and 
Indiana,  and  what  we  call  the  East  now. 

Q.  Did  they  not  come  from  the  south  of  Europe?— A.  Some  of  them,  yes;  all 
over  Europe.    They  came  from  the  Slavs  down  to  the  padroni. 

Q.  That  is,  in  southern  Europe?- A.  Yes,  very  largely:  from  Italy  all  the  way 
up  to  the  Slavonic  races,  up  in  the  north  of  Russia.  One  period  in  the  history  of 
this  country  the  miners  or  the  working  people  were  rushed  in  here  and  dumped 
into  the  mines  in  hordes.  I  know  one  period  in  our  history — I  think  it  was  in 
1882 — ^a  whole  lot  of  them  were  brougnt  into  western  Maryland,  and  stock- 
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advantage  to  the  manufacturer.  Pt  fiftYffl  hf ff  ^ff^  When  working  for  concerns 
like  Marshall  Field  or  McCreery,  or  like  a  number  of  concerns  in  New  York,  they 
are  just  as  sure  of  their  money  as  they  would  be  if  they  were  permitted  to  draw  on 
the  ISank  of  England.  They  work  very  low,  and  esjiecially  for  stores  that  know 
what  their  probable  output  will  be,  so  that  they  can  give  tnem  work  through  tiie 
diQl  season  when,  sometimes,  they  have  had  to  shut  up  their  mills.  They  will 
,A  often  work  for  5  per  cent  where  they  would  otherwise  charge  15.  The.mannfac- 
1 1  turer  is  sure  of  the  employment  of  his  p>eople.    In  a  little  village,  if  the  mills 

'  shut  down  for  a  month,  he  can  not  pay  his  rent,  can  not  pay  his  store  bills.   So 
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LtPiaOM'^Ltbp  P^'^TlLl^ftC^^^^*^^  TnalriT^g  A  imrfi  thiTig;  ftgd  when  he  can 
eliminate  all  risk  and  get  a  sure  output  for  his  production^  he  can  mal^'very 
towsl^-iowep-priees.  And  the  storekeeper,  on  his  side,  if  he  can  offer  thene  goo& 
^  at  B<y  much  less  because  of  the  saving  that  has  been  created,  it  is  greatly  to  his 
interest  to  do  that,  because  he  increases  his  clientele. 

Q.  In  a  large  city  where  there  are  numerous  department  stores,  is  it  not  a  con- 
venience to  them  for  manufacturers  to  maintain  a  commission  house?— A.  I  think 
not,  because  that  would  be  at  the  expense  of  the  retailer  every  time.  Whatever 
tax  is  i>aid  in  getting  to  the  people,  or  whatever  tax  the  Gk>vemment  puis  on 
cigars,  tobacco,  or  anything  else,  the  customer  must  pay.  And  therefore  the 
tendencjr  is  to  exclude  all  interhandlers  of  or  added  cost  to  goods. 

Q.  It  IS  just  as  convenient  then  for  the  large  purchaser  of  these  manufactured 
goods  to  send  his  order  to  the  factory  as  it  would  be  to  a  store  in  his  own  city? — 
A.  Well,  the  system  is  about  like  this:  Many  of  the  commission  houses  hiave 
closed  out.  There  are  a  few  still  existing  in  New  York  City,  but  they  exist  in 
some  instances  because  they  are  part  owners  in  the  stocks  of  the  mills.  It  is  the 
remnant  of  the  old  business  still  remaining.  In  direct  answer  to  your  question, 
in  olden  times  a  mill  at  Fitchburg  or  wherever  it  was,  would  send  some  shrewd 
man  through  the  country  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  season's  fashions  to  try  to  get  an 
idea  what  to  make.  Now  they  keep  in  touch  with  the  retail  stores ;  they  know 
what  the  public  is  taking;  they  weave  their  samples.  A  man  can  go  to  Philadel- 
phia, if  you  please,  or  to  Chicago,  and  in  a  single  day  get  his  orders  for  all  the 
styles  of  goods  that  they  are  going  to  use,  and  the  first  orders,  which  are  after- 
ward duplicated.  Instead  of  having  a  store  where  all  the  store  keepers  come  as 
you  would  think  might  be  profitable  in  Philadelphia,  it  is  done  in  the  way  I  have 
described.  A  man  from  the  mills  sometimes  brings  just  a  large  scrap  book  of  the 
things  they  are  going  to  make ;  other  things  like  cottons  are  known  by  numbers ; 
they  do  not  come  in  samples  at  all.  All  the  work  is  done  without  expensive  city 
offices  or  warehouses  on  the  side  of  some  hill  where  the  water  x)ower  is  driving 
the  machinery. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Are  not  a  large  number  of  owners  of  department  stores 
also  owners  of  factories  and  control  absolutely  the  product  of  those  factories? — 
A.  I  do  not  believe  such  a  course  is  general.  When  I  began  business  I  had  an 
idea  that  the  true  thing  for  me  to  do  was  to  manufacture.  I  said  to  myself,  if  I 
can  get  a  thing  and  sell  it  for  just  one  profit,  I  can  sell  a  great  deal  more  of  it. 
But  I  found  out  in  10  or  15  years  that  manufacturing  is  quite  another  business, 
and  a  man  had  l)etter  attend  to  the  business  that  he  knows;  and  I  practically  threw 
away  immense  plants  of  sewing  machines,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I  remember 
very  well  that  Mr.  Stewart  did  the  same  thing. 

Q.  Does  not  the  department  store  sometimes  buy  the  whole  product  of  a  factory 
for  a  year  ahead,  and  in  that  way  control  production  and  eliminate  competition 
in  that  line  of  goods? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  generally  possible  or  practical  to  do 
that.  The  moment  that  a  mill  makes  a  certain  class  of  goods  and  oegins  to  sell, 
there  will  be  ten  other  mills  that  will  get  at  the  same  thing  before  very  long. 
You  see  there  is  not  any  patent  on  general  merchandise.  One  of  the  worst  blows 
that  Philadelphia  ever  had — to  give  you  an  illustration — was  in  the  carpet  bus- 
iness at  the  time  you  put  the  big  tariff  on,  that  shut  out  the  foreign  goods.  Now 
I  am  a  tariff  man  because  it  is  a  necessity,  I  think,  for  the  country  to  nave  a  tariff 
if  we  are  to  give  employment  for  our  people;  but  just  to  show  you  how  it  works 
to  attempt  to  comer  business  in  manufacturing,  the  moment  that  you  put  high 
tariff  on,  every  mill  commenced  working  day  and  night:  any  mill  that  had 
machinery  that  could  be  adapted  for  carpet  was  modernized  to  carpets:  they  built 
annexes  to  the  mills,  and  they  ran  those  mills  rc  that  the  overproduction  .of  car- 
pet business  for  years  did  not  give  the  manufacturers  any  profit,  they  made  so 
many  goods.  They  thought  that  we  were  going  to  have — ^lerhaps  we  did  have  for 
a  few  months — great  business.  So  it  is  with  the  men  whose  entire  product  is  suc- 
cessfully sold.  There  are  ten  men  who  will  start  in  and  make  the  same  thing. 
If  we  get  a  piece  of  foreign  goods  that  is  very  saleable  we  can  not  keep  it  for  two 
mouths  before  it  is  being  copied  in  America.    You  can  not  lock  it  up  in  that  way. 
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It  is  a  ^reat  advantage  for  America,  and  is  a  constant  argument  that  the  tariff 
can  not  kill  us  because  the  manufacturers  will  always  be  making  goods  as  fast  as 
they  are  needed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  But  does  not  the  fact  of  the  shortness  of  time  between 
the  period  of  production  and  the  x)a8sing  into  the  hands  of  the  consumer  destroy 
all  conditions  of  a  monox)olistic  kind  in  idl  classes  of  goods? — A.  Well,  it  does  and 
it  does  not.  When  you  can  call  b^  ^hone  and  talk  to  a  dozen  manufacturers  on 
a  dozen  hiUs  up  in  New  England,  it  is  astonishing  how  quickly  you  can  get  what 
^ou  need.  You  look  at  your  watch  and  it  is  12  o'clock;  and  the  cable  messages 
m  Chemnitz  at  6  in  the  morning,  6  hours  before  you  send  it,  apparently.  You 
can  always  get  the  ^oods  ouickly.  But  this  is  true,  that  it  is  not  possible,  by  the 
ownership  ot  factories,  unless  it  would  be  for  the  manufacture  of  patented  arti- 
cles, to  do  much  more  than  to  simply  get  a  little  start  on  goods;  get  them  a  little 
quicker.  Of  course,  that  merchant  has  the  field  for  a  short  time,  but  he  has  the 
expense  and  the  mistakes  all  the  time.  I  would  not  have  a  factory  of  any  kind. 
I  prefer  to  be  in  the  open  market  to  see  what  everybody  is  making.  That  stimu- 
lates the  ideas  of  people;  you  get  a  better  assortment  of  things.  If  you  have  a 
factory  you  must  keep  it  ^ing  all  the  time;  you  must  keep  the  people  employed; 
you  must  keep  your  machinery  going.  If  you  have  to  sell  at  less  tnan  cost  you 
are  losing  your  own  money.  A  great  part  of  the  stuffs  that  we  sell  are  sold  for 
less  than  cost,  but  it  is  not  our  loss. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Can  the  product  of  the  Arnold  Print  Works— their  spec- 
ialties— ^be  duplicated  by  other  print  works  in  time  for  the  seasons  that  they  are 
working  on?  They  have  patents  on  their  processes  and  they  put  their  goods  on 
the  market  for  the  spring  seasons.  Is  it  possible  for  another  printing  mill  to  put 
those  on  the  market?— A.  Not  fairly  the  same  patterns,  but  there  are  lots  of  simi- 
lar things  always  to  be  had  that  are  Uked  by  the  people. 

Q.  Can  not  a  department  store  buy*  that  product  from  AmoJd  and  have  the 
exclusive  control  of  that  product  for  that  season? — A.  Yes;  but  suppose  it  does; 
if  you  are  the  other  fellow  you  can  buy  something  that  is  made  equally  well  by 
some  one  else,  that  fills  the  Dill  perfectly. 

Q.  Is  that  not  one  advantage  of  the  department  store — ^with  its  large  capital 
for  goods  it  can  get  control  of  productions  that  one  small  store  can  not  attempt 
to  do? — ^A.  The  best  answer  to  make  to  that  is  that  there  is  not  a  dex)artment  store 
in  the  world,  or  three  of  them,  that  could  distribute  at  retail  all  the  stuff  that  any 
corporation  could  make  if  it  chose  to.  If  the  Arnold  people  were  to  retire  from 
business,  or  if  you  could  not  get  the  goods  for  any  reason,  you  would  not  miss 
them.  A  great  deal  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  exclusiveness  of  style  or  character 
of  manufacturing  is  a  mere  matter  of  fiction;  it  was  true  for  a  long  time,  but  there 
is  such  competition  now  in  the  making  of  goods  that  there  is  no  danger  of  a  con- 
cern like  that  controlling  the  entire  production. 

Q.  You  think  the  ingenuity  of  the  American  people  is  equal  to  the  emergency? — 
A.  That  is  very  much  better  stated  than  I  could  have  said  it.  That  is  exactly  the 
fact,  and  much  more  so  now  than  it  ever  was.  It  is  one  of  the  most  astonishing 
things — ^though  it  is  not  relevant,  perhaps — the  wonderful  advance  since  the  last 
tariff  has  gone  on,  that  the  American  manufacturers  are  making.    The  goods  are 

getting  to  the  consumer  for  less  and  less.    By  enterprise  and  investment  and  tiie 
elp  of  the  large  retailers  they  have  made  the  most  wonderful  advance,  especially 
in  woolen  goods. 

Q.  It  is  your  opinion  that  we  produce  as  good  woolen  fabrics  for  men's  and 
women's  wear  in  this  countrynow  as  are  produced  anywhere  else  in  the  world? — 
A.  In  many  instances,  yes.  But  America  is  slow  to  learn  what  it  has  taken  cen- 
turies for  England  to  learn,  that  profitable  manufacture  is  an  exact  science  and 
of  reliability;  that  the  largest  compensation  the  manufacturer  can  have  is  to 
make  a  class  of  goods  that  will  carry  a  reputation  from  father  to  son,  and  on  and 
on.  Now  we  Americans  want  to  get  all  the  profit  in  10  minutes.  We  make  an 
article  and  make  it  very  well,  and  the  next  point  is  to  see  how  much  cheaper  we 
can  make  it,  and  we  lose  the  greatest  advantage  in  the  deterioration  in  the  quali- 
ties of  ^oods.  We  are,  however,  passing  away  from  that.  It  seems  to  be  the 
great  pnde  of  American  manufacturers  at  the  present  time  to  vie  with  the  French 

geople  and  with  the  English  people.    In  many  classes  of  goods  it  would  be  very 
ard  to  distinguish  between  the  quality  of  the  American  goods  and  the  French 
goods.  « 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  very  many  American  goods  are  sold  under  foreign 
brands? — ^A.  I  think  it  is  a  great  compliment  to  us  that  that  is  a  ''act.  I  remember 
being  in  a  great  mill  at  Milan,  Italy.  Baron  Cap,  I  think  it  was,  took  me  through 
his  great  cotton  mills.  I  looked  through  a  large  case  where  they  had  samples  of 
their  goods,  and  he  said:  These  are  all  our  manufacture.   And  the  first  thing  that 
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struck  my  eye  was  the  Wamsiitta  muslin.  Tbey  made  that  in  Italy.  Yes,  a  great 
many  of  our  goods  are  being  sold  over  there  and  a  great  many  oi  their  goo<&  are 
being  sold  under  our  labels. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  not  true  in  our  country,  that  inland  stores  sell  a  great  many 
American-made  goods  under  foreign  labels? — A.  I  think  not.  At  least  not  to  any 
such  extent  as  in  old  times  when  America  was  not  able  to  cope  with  the  old  coun- 
tries in  manufacturing. 

Q,  There  is  still  that  prejudice  among  the  buyers,  is  there  not,  in  favor  of 
foreign-made  goods? — A.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  left,  of  the  whole  100  per 
cent  that  existed  in  old  times  much  more  than  25  per  cent.  I  think  the  great  turn 
came  in  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia,  where  we  had  such  large 
foreign  representation.  The  whole  country  went  in  and  said,  We  can  make  those 
goods;  and  they  did  it,  and  doing  it  now  still  better. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabke.  )  Do  you  not  think  the  modem  tendency  is  for  manufac- 
turers to  have  more  pride  in  their  trade-marks  and  depend  more  for  their  market 
upon  the  superior  quality  of  their  goods? — A.  That  is  as  clear  to  me  as  the  sun- 
shine is  to-day. 

Q.  Is  it  not  to  the  interest  of  the  American  manufacturers  to  practice  that 
more  and  more? — ^A.  Vastly. 

Q.  Is  it  the  tendency  of  the  department  stores  to  encourage  that  or  discourage 
it,  or  do  they  have  any  effect  upon  it  as  compared  with  the  small  retail  stores? — 
A.  Well,  I  should  say  in  the  mam  that  the  small  retail  stores  were  ignorant  of  the 
sources  of  production  of  goods.  I  should  say  that  the  small  retail  stores  were 
conditioned  so  that  they  could  not  afford  to  buy  foreign  goods  very  cheaply.  They 
have  to  take  small  quantities  of  them,  and  get  them  after  going  through  two  or 
three  hands — they  cost  them  too  much. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  mean  that  the  department  stores  import  their  own 
goods  direct  from  the  manufacturers,  while  the  small  storekeepers  must  buy  them 
from  the  importer? — ^A.  They  must  buy  them  from  the  jobber.  The  importer  of 
those  goods  iiimself  sells  them  to  a  jobber.  That  is  about  all  there  is  for  a  jobber 
to-day. 

Q.  The  lar^e  department  store  man  buys  direct,  does  he  not,  from  abroad? — A. 
Yes;  buys  direct;  does  more  than  that.  In  one  sense  it  is  all  direct.  Silks 
are  created  in  this  way:  Here  is  a  pattern  that  sold  very  well  last  year;  it  will 
not  sell  this  year,  but  the  same  pattern  will  seU  with  some  little  different  weave 
in  it,  and  it  is  put  on  the  pattern  with  paint  or  some  little  different  coloring,  or  it 
is  a  feiii  and  they  turn  it  into  a  carnation  or  a  rose,  or  something  of  that  sort. 
It  is  all  put  on  paper,  and  the  thing  is  done  down  in  the  laboratory  at  Lyons 
in  the  silK  mills.  Instead  of  that  man  making  up  something  and  saying,  I  guess 
that  will  sell;  I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  or  not;  I  will  make  up  some  of  it; 
and  sending  it  over  to  his  representative  in  New  York,  having  an  office  there,  and 
instead  of  the  representative  going  to  some  importer  and  getting  him  to  buy  it, 
and  the  importer  getting  a  jobber  to  buy  it,  and  running  aJi  the  risk  of  the  sales, 
the  manufacturer  has  it  sold  before  a  thread  of  it  goes  into  the  loom.  Those  are 
the  kind  of  conditions  that  make  the  differences  in  the  prices  of  goods.  We  have 
an  office  in  Paris,  a  large  old  building.  Our  buyers  are  coining  and  going  all  the 
while,  sometimes  three  times  a  year.  You  say.  Why  do  they  not  stay  there?  It 
is  not  necessary.  They  keep  their  fingers  on  the  pulse  to  learn  just  what  is 
wanted.  Then  they  place  their  orders.  When  department  heads  are  absent,  the 
organization  there  is  reaching  out  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  and  finding  every 
X>erson  that  is  making  the  different  classes  of  goods;  not  waiting  for  them  to  come 
and  find  us ,  but  going  after  them.  If  this  office  has  something  that  we  think  would 
sell,  and  they  send  it  over  to  our  agents  there,  our  agents  say.  Can  you  make  a 
hundred  pieces  of  this?  Now  that  is  the  process,  and  then  those  goods  are 
finished.  Take,  say,  20  boxes  of  ^oods;  one  Dox  is  sent  to  this  office:  it  is  opened 
and  examined,  measured  and  weighed,  whatever  it  is,  before  i)ermis8ion  to  ship 
the  20  boxes  is  given.  It  is  made  sure  of  and  then  the  goods  are  paid  for  there  to 
that  man  before  we  can  get  them  through  the  custom-house  in  New  York.  I  men- 
tion all  that  simply  to  show  you  how  every  point  is  made  to  cheax>en  things.  A 
man  gets  his  money  and  he  is  done.  There  is  no  risk.  He  gets  it  right  there  on  his 
own  ground.  Now,  what  I  am  saying,  as  applied  to  my  own  business,  applies  to  a 
long  list  of  them  such  as  Marshall  Field,  who  is  over  there  now,  and  Mr.  McCreery 
of  New  York. 

Q.  I  was  in  a  linen  mill  in  France  about  a  year  ago,  and  one  of  the  men  there 
said  he  was  looking  after  youi*  store  in  Philadelphia,  and  he  told  me  every  loom 
in  that  room  was  worMng  on  your  orders  at  that  time. — ^A.  Yes;  I  have  no  doubt 
that  is  true.  There  is  another  very  interesting  thing  on  this  question.  One  day 
I  was  speaking  with  Mr.  Ewart,  probably  some  connection  of  Mr.  William  Ewart 
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Gladstone.  Mr.  William  Ewart  came  in,  a  fine  old  fellow,  looking  like  a  pic- 
tnre.  They  are  s^l  princes  over  there,  those  linen  manufacturers,  so  to  speak, 
with  their  mills  that  they  got  from  their  fathers.  And  he  said,  ''We  haye  about 
three*fif ths  of  our  works  in  operation,  our  linen  works.  I  would  be  willing  to  take 
orders  from  you  for  two-fifths,  charging  you  for  material  and  for  wages."  I  said, 
**  Why  do  you  not  employ  all  youi*  mills?  "  He  said,  '*  It  is  your  tarift."  I  said, 
*'  Why  do  you  not  move  your  mills  over  there?  "  Said  he,  "if  you  will  guarantee 
that  your  tariff  will  continue,  we  will  move  them  right  away.*'  He  was  a  great 
free-trade  man  as  long  as  he  was  on  that  side,  but  to  come  over  here  he  would 
want  the  tariff  as  much  as  we  want  it.  We  do  not  make  linens  here.  I  do  not 
know  why  we  do  not  make  them  in  this  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Is  it  the  practice  of  these  department  stores  to  buy  bank- 
rupt stocks,  as  a  whole,  and  advertise  them  as  bankrupt  stocks,  putting  them  in 
their  several  departments,  and  closing  them  out  at  extraordinary  low  prices? — ^A. 
I  would  say  that  it  is  the  practice  of  inexperienced  merchants  and  idiots  to  do  so. 
I  was  one  of  them  for  a  great  many  years,  because  I  did  not  know  any  better.  I 
think  I  have  not  done  it  for  many  years.  There  is  a  great  temptation  to  do  it  at 
times.  To  give  an  evidence  of  my  reformation — I  bought  the  Hilton-Hughes 
business.  There  were  $1,097 ,000  worth  of  stock  on  hand,  and  we  were  to  open 
store  there  in  about  a  month.  But  we  never  advertised  in  New  York  a  dollar  of 
those  goods,  because  we  felt  that  it  would  hurt  the  business  to  do  it.  It  is  an 
insult  to  the  kind  of  people  that  I  ought  to  do  business  with  to  tempt  them  to 
buy  a  thing  that  is  half  price  because  it  is  bankrupt.  The  stuff  that  is  left  on 
bands  genetally  is  the  debris;  it  is  the  wreckage  of  some  business,  and  a  man  that 
can  afford  to  buy  does  not  want  to  buy  that  stuff.  A  gi-eat  deal  that  is  said  about 
that  kind  of  sales  is  advertising,  i  ou  take  a  little  lot  of,  say,  $2,000  or  $8,000 
worth  of  goods,  and  they  will  advertise  $20,000  worth  of  them;  and  just  simply 
put  in  a  lot  of  things  that  they  have  in  their  own  business.  But  that  is  not  mer- 
cantile; that  is  simply  a  sort  of  adventuring  at  merchandising.  That  is  not  such 
business  as  Mr.  Field  does,  or  Jordan,  Marsh  &  Co.,  or  Mr.  McCreery,  or  any 
reputable  business.  Part  of  the  Hilton-Hughes  stock  was  disposed  of  to  dealers 
and  in  small  part  by  announcement  in  Philadelphia  without  sensational  statements. 

<j.  (By  Mr.FARQUHAR.)  Is  not  the  first  incentive  of  a  purchaser  goin^  to  a 
department  store  expressed  by  the  word  cheapness? — A.  Well,  I  should  think  it 
would  be  so,  because  necessarily  the  conditions  reduce  the  cost  of  doing  that  busi- 
ness. Now,  I  never  use  the  word  department  store  unless  it  is  where  somebody 
else  is  using  it,  and  I  must  be  understood  to  be  saying  what  they  are  thinking  about. 
My  store  is  sections.  My  store  is  complete  in  every  section.  I  keep  a  book  store. 
It  is  as  good  a  book  store  as  there  is  in  the  United  States.  Evidence  of  that  is 
that  I  retail  more  books  than  anvbody  else  in  the  United  States.  Take  the  jew- 
elry and  silverware.  I  had  such  a  section  a  few  years,  but  I  would  not  allow 
it  to  have  any  prominence  until  I  was  sure  I  understood  it  and  sure  I  could 
do  it  as  well  as  you  ought  to  expect  it  to  be  done  when  you  come  and  trust 
me  with  your  business.  Now,  it  has  everything  in  it  and  waiTants  its  high  stand- 
ing. Everything  that  Mr.  Field  does  he  does  as  well  as  it  is  possible  to  do 
it  with  the  command  of  his  splendid  executive  ability,  insuring  the  right  kind 
of  people  to  do  it,  and  with  at)  his  capital  and  with  all  nis  resources  I  presume 
that  it  is  done  just  as  well  as  it  is  possible  to  do  it.  I  want  to  make  the  fact 
plain  to  your  minds  that  there  is  an  advantage  in  that,  and  the  advantage  must 
be  in  two  things,  the  assortment  of  the  things  and  the  freshness  of  them,  and 
the  price  of  them.  The  greatest  thing  about  the  store  that  I  live  with  is  that 
it  is  so  fresh.  Anything  that  is  the  least  bit  old  is  killed  in  some  way  or  other. 
The  great  loss  of  the  business  is  that  things  are  suffered  to  grow  old.  I  know  of 
a  concern,  a  very  prominent  one,  that  would,  perhaps,  own  goods  for  five  years. 
They  would  not  deteriorate  any;  works  of  art  and  all  that  sort  of  thing:  silver  and 
gold  and  jewelry;  and  they  would  add  the  interest  every  year.  If  they  cost  $500, 
when  they  came  to  take  stock  it  would  be  $525,  and  the  next  year  the  interest 
would  be  added.  I  never  had  a  greater  lesson  than  when  I  was  selling  $4  silks 
for  $2.  I  thought  I  was  in  an  elevator  suddenly  pitching  to  the  bottom,  if  you 
have  evei  had  any  experience  of  that  kind.  But  the  true  merchant  does  not 
allow  anything  to  grow  old,  and  it  is  the  rule  with  us  that  a  great  many  of 
our  goods  are  old  at  30  days.  Now  you  do  not  know  anything  about  those 
classes  of  goods.  Supx>ose  you  want  to  buy  a  piece  of  silk;  you  do  not  want 
to  go  into  a  store  that  has  an  old  thing  and  has  been  marking  it  x\y.  You 
do  not  want  to  go  into  that  kind  of  thin^.  That  is  the  old  system  of  busi- 
ness. This  new  business  is  another  thing  entirely.  Then  you  see  there  is  another 
thing  about  it  that  is  not  in  this  paper.  For  example,  you  spoke  of  linens.  Now, 
you  take  the  man  that  can  run  his  mills  for  a  time  for  us,  suppose  he  sends  us 
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over  a  lot  of  goods — ^it  often  occurs — ^not  often,  but  enough  to  make  it  very  im- 
portant— that  something  has  gone  wrong  in  the  calendering  of  them,  or  when 
the>  pass  them  over  the  hot  rollers  they  have  made  them  too  hot,  and  they  become 
rotten,  or  they  have  mildewed  in  some  way  in  the  drying.  Some  of  those  things 
you  can  not  find  out  until  the  customer  has  them  and  they  are  in  process  of  wear. 
A  woman  has  bought  this  stuff  for  sheets;  and  she  gave  it  to  her  daughter;  and 
she  put  it  away  and  did  not  need  it,  and  it  was  not  made  up  for  6  montiis;  and 
then  she  washed  it  and  the  thing  went  into  holes.  Now  our  position  and  the 
position  of  any  other  concern  important  to  the  manufacturer  is  to  simply  write 
to  this  man  that  all  those  goods  were  rotten  and  we  must  have  reclamation. 
Therefore  it  is  very  easy  for  us  to  say  to  our  buvers.  You  send  back  that  stuff 
and  we  will  send  you  a  check  for  what  you  paid  for  it,  or  we  will  send  you  some 
other  stuff,  because  we  simply  can  go  back  to  the  manufacturer  and  make  him 
do  for  us  the  justice  he  is  iimling  to  offer  us. 

Large  business  being  massed  is  sufficiently  important  to  make  every  one  of 
those  men  protect — what  shall  I  say — ^the  distributor  of  their  goods.  I  had  grave 
doubts,  I  remember,  at  one  time  in  the  matter  of  shoes,  about  whether  in  all  cases 
we  got  the  leather  that  we  bargained  for.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  difficult 
for  an  expert,  without  taking  a  shoe  all  to  pieces,  to  tell  within  50  cents  of  what 
it  cost— any  shoe  from  f3  up,  what  its  real  value  is.  The  most  marvelous  nuMshines 
that  are  made  now  are  shoe  machines,  and  they  can  cover  up  things  and  turn  and 
twist-them  so  that  you  can  not  tell  within  50  cents,  no  matter  how  expert  you  are, 
unless  you  take  them  all  to  pieces.  We  went  to  the  manufacturer  and  bought 
our  own  leather,  and  we  said.  We  furnish  you  this  leather  at  a  certain  fig^ire  per 
skin;  make  your  estimate  on  that  basis  for  10,000  pairs  of  shoes.  Then  another 
thing  enters  into  it.  The  little  shoemaker  down  at  the  country  town  has  his  mill 
there,  and  all  tiie  money  he  has  is  in  his  mill,  and  x)erhaps  he  has  a  mortgage  on 
that.  He  has  no  money  to  buy  his  leather  at  the  best  rates;  he  will  buy  it  on 
credit,  and  the  man  who  sells  it  to  him  on  credit  charges  him  interest,  and  charges 
him  for  the  risk.  You  go  and  buy  it  and  pay  for  it  and  you  have  then  what  you 
bought.  Consequently  you  get  it  at  the  lowest  prices,  and  you  are  in  position  to 
give  the  proper  article  to  your  customer  without  undue  profit.  If  you  can  just 
manage  to  get  enough  to  make  a  little  profit,  you  very  greatly  augment  your 
business ,  and  that  is  in  your  mind  all  the  time.  Sometimes  I  go  through  the  house 
and  say,  for  example.  You  are  charging  25  cents  for  that;  yon  ought  to  sell  it  for 
10.  How  do  you  Duy  it?  By  the  hundred:  Go  and  buy  10,000.  If  you  can  get 
them  for  8  cents  you  can  sell  them  for  10,  and  you  can  make  a  great  deal  more 
money  selling  10,000  than  you  can  by  selling  100  for  a  quarter. 

Q.  I  suppose  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are  two  classes  of  department  stores  in 
this  country,  the  standard  and  the  fake? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Would  that  suit  you  as  a  definition? — A.  I  would  not  like  to  say  anything 
about  people  I  do  not  know  anything  about. 

Q.  False  qualities,  false  values,  and  cheap  stores? — ^A.  There  are  all  kinds  of 
people.  I  can  tell  you  this,  that  there  are  two  qualities,  if  not  three,  in  almost 
all  classes  of  goods.  For  example,  we  will  put  in  a  bid  to  sell  carpets  to  your 
committee,  or  a  club,  or  for  the  Treasury  Department.  You  have  a  certain  frame 
carpet.  We  will  lose  the  contract.  We  do  not  get  very  many  contracts.  We  are 
interested  always  to  try  and  find  out  why  we  do  not  get  them.  There  are  two  or 
three  reasons  for  it.  One  is  to  see  whether  aU  our  manufacturers  are  fair  with 
us;  whether  he  is  selling  to  somebody  else  cheaper  than  he  is  selling  to  ns; 
whether  anyone  is  getting  a  commission  on  the  business,  which  is  a  kind  of 
temptation  that  is  very  commonly  offered  to  people.  So  we  are  interested  in 
working  it  out,  and  very  often  we  find  that  the  carpet  that  you  have  accepted  is, 
perhaps,  an  inch  narrower  or  an  inch  and  a  half;  that  instead  of  so  many  thr^tds 
to  the  inch,  it  is  25  per  cent  less  or  15  per  cent  less.  Now,  of  course,  there  are 
stores  that  know  all  about  that,  and  they  deal  in  a  lower  grade  of  goods.  It  is  a 
very  common  thing  to  imitate  Bromley's  rug,  a  famous  rug,  made  m  Philadelphia, 
Smyrna  rug;  any  man  in  the  outskirts  can  imitate  them.  There  is  no  use  of 
suing;  you  could  not  coUect  anything  if  you  did.  It  would  not  pay  to  fool  with 
him;  but  he  gets  his  work  in.  That  thing  is  going  on  all  the  time.  There  must 
be  some  market  for  those  things,  and  the  people  that  take  those  goods  are  often 
deceiving  the  public.    There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Q.  The  department  store,  from  its  very  inception,  more  especially  the  one  that 
I  know  the  most  about,  the  Fair  there  in  Chicago,  was  the  first  to  advertise  1 
penny  or  2  pennies  on  the  dollar  below  anybody  else.  They  had  a  99-cent  article, 
or  a  49-cent  article,  or  a  23,  or  a  19,  or  a  9.  Now,  strictly,  is  it  dishonesty  in  the 
marking  of  the  goods?— A.  Well,  I  do  not  want  to  say  that  other  people  are 
dishonest. 
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We  have  a  rule  that  we  do  not  permit  anything  of  that  sort.  It  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  catchpenny.  Nothing  witn  onr  mles  can  be  marked  at  an  odd  price;  it 
mnst  be  marked  at  a  multiple  of  5.  Come  np  and  see  the  store  that  is  meant  to 
be  a  business  university.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  civil  service;  and  if  I  were 
offered  to-day  the  best  young  merchant  in  Washington  I  could  not  take  him, 
because  it  would  be  putting  nim  in  the  shoes  of  some  man  who,  perhaps,  had 
spent  years  getting  toward  that  place. 

These  men — ^we  nave  schools  for  them,  and  we  teach  them  not  simply  good 
manners,  but  we  teach  them  everything  that  is  necessary  for  commercial  educa- 
tion. We  have  done  so  for  years.  There  is  not  a  thing  that  I  know  about  busi- 
ness that  I  do  not  give  to  the  heads  of  my  departments.  I  g[ive  it  to  them  just  as 
you  have  taken  it  irom  me  here.  Everything  we  know  we  give  them.  Of  course, 
we  lose  men.  Sometimes  they  will  come  and  take  a  man  away  from  us  and  give 
him  double  the  salary,  because  they  think  he  has  something  that  he  has  got  from 
U8.  That  is  the  system.  We  do  not  run  the  business  simply  to  make  5  per  cent 
or  3  xier  cent;  we  want  to  do  something  as  we  go  alon^.  I  think  everybody  about 
118  has  a  much  higher  ideal  than  simply  earning  a  dividend  out  of  it.  A  man  can 
not  exist  in  the  business  that  attempts  any  cheating.  We  discharge  peox)le  for 
lying.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  any  sort  of  a  rigorous  coae  of  religion 
about  it,  but  the  true  religion  is  in  doing  ru^ht  every  day— just  as  much  on  Mon- 
day at  the  counter  as  on  Sunday  in  the  Sunday  school — and  sensible  men  all  know 
it.  It  is  not  a  question  whether  that  coat  will  bring  $2  more;  it  is  a  question 
what  w^  can  am>rd  to  sell  it  at.  If  a  man  wants  to  take  any  advantage  he  loses 
his  place,  and  has  done  it  many  a  time.  Well,  you  say,  You  sold  that  customer 
and  he  did  not  like  whau  he  bought,  he  did  not  ^ow  he  was  getting  what  he  did 
not  like.  We  originated  some  business  rules  that  have  gone  over  the  country, 
which  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me.  One  was  that  people  were  to  bring  back  a 
thing  they  did  not  want.  I  was  a  country  boy  and  haa  a  sort  of  counti^  feeling 
that  we  had  to  serve  people  well,  being  their  servants,  as  a  merchant  always  is, 
and  I  did  not  want  to  be  under  obligations  to  x>6ople  for  anything  except  a  fair 
consideration.  When  they  got  anything  not  wanted,  it  was  not  that  they  did  not 
know  what  they  were  getting — ^that  was  to  influence  them — but  simply  the  fact 
they  did  not  want  it  was  sufficient,  and  they  were  to  bring  it  back  again.  That 
was  one  of  the  rules  I  adopted  a  good  many  years  ago,  when  they  thought  I  ought 
to  go  to  a  lunatic  asylum.  No  matter  how  long  they  had  it;  no  matter  if  it  was 
silk  cut  on  the  bias,  maybe  a  piece  of  velvet^ust  got  a  quarter  of  a  yard,  a  piece 
like  that  [indicating]  on  the  bias — we  take  it  back  again. 

<^.  You  mean  retumability  of  goods? — ^A.  Of  anything,  at  any  time,  that  is 
uninjured,  tuiless  it  is  an  article  that  has  some  sanitary  side  to  it,  like  a  bed. 
We  do  not  take  a  bed  back;  we  do  not  know  who  slept  on  it.  Sometimes  we 
do,  and  bum  it  if  it  is  something  difficult  to  explain  to  a  person  at  a  distance — 
in  Washington,  if  you  please.  It  is  too  much  to  make  a  fuss  about  for  a  10, 20,  or 
50  dollar  matter.  The  point  of  it  is  this,  that  when  you  are  all  the  time  doing  it,  and 
every  salesman  knows  that  the  thing  he  sells  to  you  may,  if  it  comes  back  to-mor- 
row, be  deducted  from  the  sales  of  to-day — ^because  we  keep  evei^  account  just 
as  though  we  only  had  this  manv  papers  [indicatinp^]  to  account  for — ^he  is  very 
careful.  If  we  have  a  clerk  that  has  a  lot  of  his  stufTcoming  back  all  the  time,  we 
know  something  is  wrong  about  that  man.  It  is  a  system.  Every  man's  name 
is  looked  at  twice  in  the  year,  and  if  he  has  a  great  many  things  in  his  record 
showing  carelessness  he  is  not  as  valuable  a  man  as  a  man  who  has  not  anything 
of  that  kind.  You  will  take  a  great  deal  more  pains  if  you  are  selling  goods  upon 
such  a  system.  You  see,  the  head  of  the  department  has  all  these  things  that 
come  back  to  sell.  If  he  has  charged  $2  for  it,  he  will  have  to  sell  it  for  50  cents. 
It  counts  against  the  standing  of  the  head  of  the  department.  He  will  look  over 
it  at  the  end  of  the  year.  I  do  not  get  as  close  to  the  men  as  he  does;  he  is  there 
every  day,  and  it  actually  touches  his  standing.  All  these  things  enter  into  a 
business  that  is  large  enough  to  justify  such  an  organization,  and  such  a  business, 
as  I  said  to  you,  provides  reclamation,  and  the  business  advances  from  the  old 
plan  where  every  fellow  was  to  do  the  best  he  could  and  ''the  devil  take  the 
nindmost." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Speaking  of  that  subject,  of  the  responsibility  of  ^our 
sales  t>eople,  leads  me  to  inquire  whether  or  not  the  department  store  diminishes 
the  stoture  of  the  individual  engaged  in  it  by  making  him  somebody's  servant 
instead  of  his  own  master? — A.  Well,  that  is  a  very  large  question.  You  would 
think  a  man  was  a  bigger  man  who  was  workixig  for  himself.  Yet  I  think  I  would 
sooner  be  the  vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  than  to  be  the  president 
of  a  branch  line  down  to  Leagpie  Island.  A  good  many  of  these  people  that  come 
in,  while  they  are  in  a  secondary  position,  are  in  positions  of  double  pay  over 
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ades  were  bnilt  around  them,  and  ELnights  of  Labor  were  driven  ont;  and  Slavs 
and  Scotchmen  and  a  whole  lot  of  other  people  were  dumped  in  there  and  stockades 
bnilt  around  them  to  protect  them  while  the  strike  was  being  broken. 

Q.  The  German  x>eople  do  not  go  into  the  mines  in  any  considerable  number? — 
A.  No;  I  do  not  believe  they  do.  Those  that  came  from  the  old  country,  who 
have  been  in  the  mines  in  the  old  country — I  know  one  of  them  particularljr;  he 
said  he  had  enough  of  it  in  the  old  country;  he  did  not  propose  to  go  into  the 
mines  in  this  country.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  obtains  to  any  great  extent. 
I  do  not  know  whether  there  are  any  large  number  of  German  miners  in  this 
country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Have  you  any  further  suggestions  to  make  that  have  not 
been  covered,  in  your  own  way? — A.  I  want  to  make  a  statement  with  reference 
to  State  legislation.  The  organization  is  a  national  one,  and  its  attitude  is  that 
of  a  national  organization  in  all  its  efforts  for  the  amelioration  of  the  masses. 
It  speaks  from  a  national  standpoint  and  seeks  national  legislation,  and  therefore 
it  is  a  grave  question  with  me  as  to  whether  we  can  recommend  State  legislation 
with  consistency,  although  we  do  advocate  it  wherever  possible.  We  realize  that 
the  condition  of  this  country  is  such  that  one  State  is  dependent  on  another;  and 
the  interdependence  of  the  States  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  separate  legisla- 
tion;  and  one  of  the  great  evils  that  has  grown  up  is  legislation  of  one  character 
in  one  State  and  legislation  of  a  different  character  in  another,  coming  in  con- 
flict, until  we  arrive  at  a  state  in  this  country  similar  to  that  in  the  bankruptcy 
legislation  prior  to  the  national  law.  For  this  reason  we  only  sp^eak  from  a 
national  standpoint.  Individually,  as  I  said,  I  am  not  only  an  individualist  to  a 
very  large  extent,  but  I  believe  that  the  States  should  continue  to  reserve  certain 
rights  to  themselves.  I  do  not  know  about  the  organization  viewing  it  in  the 
same  way.  In  other  words,  while  we  favor  national  legislation,  we  do  not  want 
to  encroach  so  far  upon  the  rights  of  the  States  as  to  destroy  their  individuality 
as  integral  parts  of  the  Union.  We  are  afraid  of  great  centralization  of  power. 
We  are  afraid  that  it  will  lead  too  rapidly  to  socialism,  and  we  do  not  think  that 
this  country  is  prepared  for  extreme  socialism  yet.  In  saying  that  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  wc  lave  any  horror  of  socialism,  when  the  time  comes  for  its  adoption;  but 
that  is  a  long  way  off,  and  we  would  rather  take  steps  slowly  so  far  as  intruding 
on  State  rights  in  that  direction.    I  want  to  make  that  clear;  that  is  all. 


Washington,  D.  C,  December  P,  1890, 

TESTIMOFT  OF  HON.  JOHN  WAKAMAEER, 

Department  store  merchant,  Philadelphia ,  Pa. 

The  commission  met  at  11.05  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips,  presiding.  The 
Hon.  John  Wanamaker,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  having  duly  affirmed,  testified  as 
follows  concerning  the  operation  of  department  stores : 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clark.)  Please  give  your  name,  residence,  and  occupation? — A. 
Jonn  Wanamaker,  Philadelphia,  merchant. 

Q.  Do  you  conduct  what  is  known  as  a  department  store — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  more  than  one? — A.  Two. 

U.  Where  are  they? — A.  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

Q.  Have  you  any  statement  upon  this  subject  which  you  would  like  to  submit 
to  the  commission? — A.  At  your  request  I  have  come  to  give  any  information  that 
I  may  have,  and  in  order  to  save  your  time  I  have  prepared  a  paper,  of  which 
imperfect  copies  were  sent  a  few  days  ago.     (Reading.) 

The  printed  questions  issued  by  the  Industrial  Commission  apply  entirely  to 
manufacturing  and  the  labor  incidental  thereto,  and  have  no  direct  relation  to 
commercial  affairs.  Assuming  that  the  committee  desires  information  concerning 
mercantile  retail  business,  similar  in  character  to  that  demanded  by  its  inteiTog- 
atories  upon  manufactures,  the  questions  fifty-tlu-ee  to  fifty-five  have  been  applied 
as  far  as  possible  to  the  following  pages. 

Taxation  has  not  been  considered. 

Accurate  statistics  as  a  basis  of  proof  for  the  facts  assumed  in  this  discussion 
of  large  retail  merchandising  do  not  exist  and  can  not  be  scientifically  secured 
without  a  vast  exx)enditure  of  labor  in  direct  observation  and  comparative  analysis. 
The  most  important  element  in  the  case  is  the  trend  of  prices,  esjiecially  at  the 
final  point  of  cost  to  the  consumer.  They  touch  upon  an  infinite  variety  of  arti- 
cles and  are  affected  by  various  combinations  of  causes,  as  the  supply  of  raw 
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materials  and  the  changed  facilities  for  seeming  them,  the  progress  of  invention, 
the  perfection  of  machinery,  the  increase  of  quantities  prodncea,  methods  of  pack- 
ing, reduction  in  costs  of  transportation,  opening  of  new  markets  for  sale,  better 
opx)ortunities  in  reaching  markets  of  pnrcnase.  Additional  to  these  causes  are 
the  x)owerful  influences  of  combined  retail  business.  The  latter  have  direct  rela- 
tion to  the  question  to  be  considered,  and  the  effect  is  evident  to  candid  observers 
having"  knowledge  of  the  subject,  but  can  not  be  stated  with  the  mathematical 
accuracy  demanded  by  a  purely  scientific  method.  The  exact  weight  to  be  assigned 
to  the  various  influences  affecting  prices  is  a  matter  of  opmion,  not  a  question  of 
fact. 

It  IS  also  impossible  to  trace  accurately  the  numbers  of  persons  whose  business 
IMsition  is  affected  and  modified  by  the  changed  conditions,  nor  can  the  amounts 
of  money  realized  by  classes  or  persons  be  traced  through  the  different  phases  of 
their  work. 

It  would  make  the  subject  comparatively  clear  could  the  volume  of  expenditure 
for  merchandise  purchased  for  individual  consumption  be  stated  with  accuracy 
by  years  or  decades,  and  it  would  be  helpful  if  such  figures  could  be  given  for 
any  single  classes  of  goods.  Were  this  information  at  command  comparative  per 
capita  expenditure  might  be  computed  and  the  facts  evolved  from  which  some 
deductions  could  be  made,  but  they  do  not  exist. 

Only  such  general  facts  remain  for  a  basis  of  reasoning  as  intelligent  and  fair 
retail  merchants  learn  by  experience  in  business,  fhese  are  sufficiently  numerous 
and  evident  to  give  to  the  following  testimony  the  proof  of  complete  sincerity, 
and  therefore  it  will  command  the  respect  of  fair-minded  seekers  for  truth. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  right  to  existence  of  the  modem  retail  store,  or  aggrega-t 
tion  of  businesses  commonly  known  as  the  department  store,  depends  entirelv', 
upon  its  service  to  society.  Also  that  the  right  of  the  individual  as  owner  or  capi- 1 
talist  to  profit  by  such  business  is  subordinate  to  the  interests  of  the  community.  I 
These  te«ts  are  implied  in  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry  issued  by  the  Industrial  I 
Commission. 

The  general  reply  to  the  foregoing  assumption  is  to  the  effect  that  the  modem 
retail  store  is  ]]^jj;[»g^^^^*iji^^flnt  tc  fwyiptyy  and  its  success  is  not  secured  at  an 
improper  expensSIEo^fne  community.  The  ordinary  motive  of  money  making,  of 
course,  inspires  the  owners  of  such  enterprises,  but  that  purpose  is  not  inconsist- 
ent with  the  advantages  thereby  secured  to  the  public.  Answers  to  several  ques- 
tions of  detail  will  give  evidence  in  support  of  this  statement. 

First.  What  are  the  creative  forces  of  the  modem  retail  store  ? 

It  is  not  the  invention  of  any  x)erson  or  group  of  persons.  It  is  a  natural  prod-  4(v 
net,  evolved  from  conditions  that  exist  as  a  result  of  fixed  trade  laws.  Cheaper 
capital,  better  transportation,  more  rapid  communication  make  the  modem  retail 
Stpre^  possible  .and.  natural;  th.erfifaEeyinevitable.  '  Executive  capacity,  combined 
with  the  command  of  oapi^,  find  oppportunity  in  these  conditions,  which  are 
harmonious  with  the  irresistible  determination  of  the  producer  to  meet  the  con- 
sumer directly,  and  of  merchandise,  to  find  distribution  f^ong  the  lines  of  least 
resistance.  Economy  in  the  expenditure  of  money,  time,  and  management  meas- 
ure department-store  success.  Just  in  proportion  as  these  ends  are  reached,  is  it 
popular,  i)owerful,  and  prosperous. 

Second.  What  is  the  effect  of  modem  methods  in  retailing  upon  prices? 

a.  Prices  realized  by  the  producer. 

The  producer's  prices  should  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  decreased  expense 
of  handling  the  business.  Concentration  of  distribution  increases  greatly  the  vol- 
ume of  single  transactions.  The  producer  sells  and  the  distributor  biivH  in  very 
lar^e  lots,  thus  risks  of  losses  are  decreased,  cost  of  sellinff  is  reduced"  or  saved 
entirely,  and  administration  simplified  and  economized.  Tnerefore  prices  should 
be  reduced  without  sacrifice,  as  the  reduction  represents  saving. 

h.  Prices  paid  by  the  consumer. 

Prices  are  reduced  to  the  consumer  very  largely.  All  of  the  reductions  in 
pi-ices  created  by  the  producer's  or  manufacturer's  savings,  plus  the  reduction  in 
retail  profits  consequent  upon  the  concentration  of  lar^e  distribution  at  a  single 
point,  should  go  to  the  consumer.  That  this  is  the  practical  result  is  shown  in  the 
low  retail  prices  that  generally  prevail. 

The  foregoing  statements  are  to  some  degree. confirmed  by  the  following  facts; 

Upon  American  dry  Roods  generally  the  retailer's  per  centage  of  profits  has 
been  reduced  one-half  auring  the  last  20  years.  This  is  true  upon  woolen,  silk, 
and  cotton  fabrics.  The  total  per  cent  of  reduction  in  prices  to  the  consumer  can 
not  be  stated  owing  to  the  varying  standards  of  qualities  and  taste  and  improve- 
ments in  manufacrture.  But  the  consumer  saves  the  entire  reduction,  whatever 
it  is,  in  the  retailer's  profit. 
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floods.  Now  this  sounds  a  good  deal  like  a  vision,  an  ideal  thing,  but  yon  see  it 
IB  sternly  practical. 

When  we  entered  the  fomitnre  bnsinees  we  had  a  splendid  man,  with  a  fine 
reputation;  he  had  been  keeping  store  for  himself,  and  had  just  gone  out  of  busi- 
ness. We  put  in  a  large  stock;  built  up  a  very  large  busmess.  By  and  by  we 
began  to  get  a  great  many  complaints — the  goods  shrinking  and  one  thing  and 
anoUier.  I  went  over  these  complaints  a  great  many  times.  I  did  not  get  very 
much  out  of  it.  The  man  says,  **  This  is  what  everybody  sells ;  the  goods  are  all 
made  by  certain  works;  we  must  get  them  all  at  the  same  places ;  every  store  has 
the  same  complaints."  I  said,  *'I  can  not  believe  it;  you  must  obs^re  better 
care."  To  make  a  long  story  short,  I  finally  said  to  him,  **  I  will  not  have  this 
any  longer. "  He  said,  * '  What  will  you  do  about  it?**  I  said,  **  I  will  ^  out  of  the 
furniture  business.  Every  time  you  damage  me  by  selling  this  furmture,  a  bed- 
room suite  that  is  not  satisfactory,  you  damage  mv  dry-goods  business  and 
my  other  business;  you  hit  me  with  40  clubs."  He  said,  "•  What  will  you  do  with 
this  stock?  "  I  said , '  *  I  will  bum  it  if  I  can  not  do  anything  else  wit^  it.  It  would 
pay  me  to  bum  it  rather  than  to  have  it  as  a  club  striking  every  other  depart- 
ment." Now,  that  shows  how  a  house  has  to  protect  itself  in  the  classes  of 
goods;  I  think  it  is  an  advantage  to  the  country  at  larsre. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  E^snnbdt.  )  What  became  of  that  stock  of  furniture?— A.  Evidently 
you  were  not  asleep.  I  suppose  we  sold  it  as  we  would  under  such  circumstances 
'*  as  is."  If  you  want  to  get  a  whole  library  for  a  quarter  of  what  you  have  to 
pay  for  it  tonday,  watch  the  advertisements  of  the  books  that  have  become  shop- 
worn ,  that  have  been  mauled  over  and  over.  They  are  selling  them  "  as  is. "  The 
comers  are  broken  off.  They  have  fallen  on  the  floor  and  got  dusty.  A  book 
sometimes  costing  $1.50  will  sell  for  75  cents.  It  is  sold  ''  as  is."  This  furniture 
was  good  enough,  but  would  not  do.  We  have  learned  better.  You  ask  what 
we  Old.  Now,  we  d^l  with  factories  that  make  furniture  for  us,  and  dry  the 
wood  a  year  in  advance,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.    A  man  knows  he  can  not 

Set  his  furniture  in  unless  he  ^ves  us  all  these  sort  of  things.  Don't  put  this 
own  to  my  credit.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  making  money  in  the  long  run.  I  can 
do  my  business  with  these  years  of  this  kind  of  service,  and  I  can  turn  it  over  to 
my  successor,  and  if  he  chooses  he  can  forget  all  the  principles  upon  which  it 
was  built  up,  and  he  can  make  as  much  money  out  of  that  business  in  8  years  as 
I  can  make  out  of  it  in  6  years,  but  the  difference  will  be  that  in  8  years  he  will 
have  no  business  and  if  I  live  for  6  years  I  will  have  a  better  business  and  have  just 
as  much  money.  I  have  worked  three  vears  longer  for  it,  but  I  have  got  something 
that  is  worth  a  great  deal.  I  have  stiU  ip^ot  the  integ^ty  of  the  thin^.  That  is  a 
francMse  of  itself.  That  is  the  whole  of  it.  I  have  jseen  many  a  business  broken 
to  nieces  by  recklessness. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  the  large  consolidated  stores  have  any  special  favors 
from  the  railroads  and  other  transportation  companies  over  the  small  stores? — A. 
Tou  will  have  to  take  me  into  the  railroad  offices  and  open  up  the  books  to  me.  I 
do  not  sunpose  any  of  us  know  what  the  other  fellow  has  got.  Practically,  they 
treat  us  all  the  same  way.  I  suppose  if  I  were  to  ask  for  a  pass  over  ihe  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  I  miffht  get  it;  but  I  do  not  know,  because  I  have  never  asked.  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  large  shippers  would  have  considerations  in  one  form  or 
another,  but  I  doubt  very  much  wnether  they  could  get  any  rebates.  We  some- 
times have  thought,  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  we  would  see  if  we 
could  not  get  some  sort  of  waterway  to  bring  our  goods  more  cheaply. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  you  have  any  advantage  if  you  were  a  chartered 
company? — ^A.  We  have  often  thought  about  it,  and  1 8upiK)se  all  these  large  busi- 
nesses in  course  of  time,  for  the  purpose  of  the  division  of  estates,  will  go  into 
chartered  companies.  I  have  always  resisted  it,  simply  because  of  the  tax  upon 
it.  It  adds  a  tox  which  increases  the  cost  and  increases  the  prices  of  goods  to  the 
people  as  all  taxes  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabke.)  Is  it  an  important  factor  in  the  business  of  consolidated 
stores  to  f^et  discriminative  freight  rates?— A.  I  should  not  think  so.  1  should  be 
afraid  of  it  always;  that  somebody  else  with  a  political  pull,  which  I  did  not  have, 
would  have  a  better  rate  than  I.  I  should  think  a  fixed  rate,  so  that  we  would  be 
sure  all  to  be  on  the  same  footing,  would  be  better  for  us  all,  if  you  could  make 
sure  of  it. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  then,  ther«>  is  no  tendency  in  the  consolidation  of  stores 
to  obtain  special  freights  from  traiisx)ortation  companies? — ^A.  I  can  only  speak 
for  myself.  I  have  always  refused  to  enter  into  any  combination  with  other 
stores.  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  ever  had  the  overture  made  to  us  in  the  par- 
ticular line  which  you  are  asking  about,  but  we  have  had  in  other  things — ^in  the 
matter  of  prices,  in  the  matter  of  advertising  rates,  if  you  please.    We  are  very 
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unpopnlar  because  we  will  not  enter  into  any  combination  either  to  boycott  any- 
body oi  any  newspaper,  or  mass  onr  business  in  order  to  make  rates.  We  think 
it  is  an  nnfalr  thing,  and  we  wonld  not  want  to  have  it  done  against  ourselves. 
So,  if  it  answers  your  question,  we  are  not  in  any  ourselves  and  could  not  be 
obtained  for  it. 

Q.  Are  department  stores  in  the  same  city  in  the  habit  of  entering  into  agree- 
ment not  to  engage  each  other's  heln  or  not  to  employ  a  person  who  has  left  one 
of  the  other  stores  apparently  to  seek  employment  m  another? 

Mr.  Farquhab.  Blacklisting? 

The  Witness.  We  have  no  such  arrangement.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  exists 
with  anybody.  There  is,  by  common  consent,  a  letting  alone  of  each  other's 
people;  because  the  moment  that  one  store  bemis  to  make  raids  on  another  store 
it  is  retaliatory,  and  there  is  no  gain  in  it.  That  there  is  help  going  from  one 
store  to  another  is  a  common  fact.  There  are  reasons  that  you  Imow  of — peoi>le 
are  trying  to  ^et  their  salaries  improved,  and  all  that  Sort  of  thing.  They  will 
make  an  application  to  a  store,  and  while  it  would  seem  that  another  store  was 
trying  to  get  them  away,  they  are  really  employed  because  they  have  hunted  the 
business  and  found  the  place.  There  is  no  arrangement  that  I  have  ever  known 
of  to  give  people  notice  that  the  employees  of  other  stores  were  applying  to  them. 
I  think  it  would  be  unfair  if  there  was  such  a  rule.  If  there  was  a  rule  among 
employers  that  l^ey  would  not  take  men  from  any  other  store,  the  man  would 
suner  when  it  was  not  his  fault  at  all.  Sometimes  there  are  prejudices;  some- 
times a  little  thinff  of  character — just  a  little  cloud  on  the  man.  Now,  blacklist- 
ing would  shut  all  the  doors  to  him,  and  I  would  consider  that  hurtful  to  sociely, 
and  would  be  against  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Claiike.)  So  far  as  you  know,  then,  such  practices  do  not  prevail 
in  anycity? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  of  its  prevaUinjg  anywhere. 

Q.  Have  you  given  attention  to  the  Missouri  law  for  taxing  department  stores 
with  a  view  of  limiting  or  eliminating  them  altogether? — ^A.  Not  very  iTiUch. 
It  seems  so  ridiculous  to  tax  a  man  forty  times  over  for  keepinjp^  one  store  in  a  town 
that  best  conveniences  the  people.  It  would  be  on  the  line  of  taxing  farmers  for 
each  kind  of  cattle  they  raise  and  each  field  they  own.  Americans  have  not  for- 
gotten the  tea  they  threw  into  Boston  Harbor  and  they  are  not  going  to  be  saddled 
with  unjust  taxes  to  favor  one  class  of  storekeepers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Would  you  ^ve  the  commission  some  sort  of  an  idea 
of  the  extent  of  your  store  in  Philadelphia,  size  of  buildings,  number  of  employees, 
captal  involved,  and  means  of  distribution  by  vans  and  otherwise? — A.  The  size 
of  the  prox>erty  is  250  feet  on  Market  street  by  488  feet  to  Chestnut.  It  is  a  queer 
old  patchwork  buildiuK.  Its  floor  area  covers  about  14  acres.  The  acreage  of 
the  warehouse  and  all  that  is  in  use  in  Philadelphia  for  the  business  is  just  about 
20  acres  in  round  figures.  The  number  of  employees  of  the  store  in  Philadeli)hia 
last  night  was  5,660.  I  suppose  there  are  about  100  more  I  did  not  get;  I  just 
took  it  at  what  the^  had  posted,  and  thev  did  not  have  everything  entered.  The 
vsdue  of  the  stock  in  Philadelphia  would  be  about  $6,000,000  in  the  retail.  The 
amount  of  capital  would  hardly  give  you  any  idea,  for  the  reason  that  it  includes 
the  real  estate.  I  suppose  the  real  estate  there  would  now  be  worth  $10,000,000 — 
from  Market  to  Chestnut,  next  to  the  city  haU.  There  is  a  vast  capital  besides 
that  that  enters  into  it.  First,  the  goods  which  are  not  in  the  store,  but  that  are 
on  sea  and  in  transit;  perhaps  not  less  than  a  million  more  going  through  the 
works  that  we  are  obligated  tor.  Then,  also,  there  are  the  amounts  of  the  monthly 
charges.  We  do  not  do  a  credit  business,  but  anything  that  people  will  pay  us 
for  at  the  end  of  the  month  can  go  on  the  books.  I  should  think  we  have  400 
horses  in  our  stables  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Do  you  use  the  automobile?— A.  Very  little.  The  thing  is  not  commercially 
practical  ^et,  but  it  is  coming.  We  are  making  experiments,  using  the  pneu- 
matic tubing — we  originated  that — ^to  carry  money  from  one  end  of  the  house  to 
the  other. 

Q.  Ton  have  many  miles  of  that?— A.  Tes;  I  think  12  miles,  by  measurement. 
We  originated  the  system  for  two  reasons — ^the  economy  of  it  and  the  lessening 
of  the  crowd  on  the  floor,  and  the  lessening  of  the  noise  made  by  the  boys,  and 
all  that.    We  sometimes  count  40,000  people  passing  through  the  doors  daily. 

Now,  that  is  the  Philadelphia  business.  The  New  York  business — I  would 
rather  you  would  not  ask  me  about  it,  for  fear  it  might  seem  to  be  eclipsing  Phila- 
delphia, and  I  am  from  Philadelphia. 

Q.  Better  field  and  more  rapid  exchanges? — A.  People  are  so  different;  they 
have  not  time  to  stop  and  take  a  nap  with  their  eyes  open;  they  are  all  on  the 
jump,  and  they  buy  and  get  away.  The  business  there  is  nearly  as  much  as  at 
Philadelphia.    The  employees  last  night — I  think  there  were  8,8^2,  nearly  4,000; 
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and  that  is  only  8  years  going,  and  Philadelphia  is  28.  It  is  simply  because  the 
field  is  so  different. 

Q.  Do  yon  own  the  buildings  and  grounds  there? — ^A.  Tes;  that  is,  we  own  the 
bnudinffs  as  Mr.  Stewart  owned  them.  We  bought  at  the  same  time  we  bought 
the  stock. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabkb.)  Is  there  anything  to  hinder  you  makiz^  that  as  high  as 
you  want  to? — ^A.  I  fear  there  is.  The  store  was  fireproof.  The  building  was 
wonderfully  built.  That  old  man  whose  shoes  I  try  to  wear  over  there  80  Y^^n 
ago  made  a  business  house  that  has  not  its  superior  anywhere  in  the  world.  That 
house  to-daystands,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  built  since  for  mercantile 
purposes.  There  is  not  anything  in  JParis,  London,  or  anywhere  to  equal  it.  To 
make  a  building  the  height  that  they  are  now  making  them  requires  a  good  deal 
more  to  make  them  fireproof  than  when  tiiat  *was  built  6  stones  high.  It  is  6 
stories,  2  basements — a  subbasement,  and  a  regular  basement. 

S.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  for  clumges  in  existing  laws,  either  Fed- 
or  State,  for  the  improvement  of  the  general  conditions  of  business? — ^A.  I 
think  I  would  not  venture  to  answer  without  more  thought. 

Q.  You  mav  limit  it,  if  you  please,  to  consolidated  stores?— -A.  I  think  that 
the  fixing  of  tne  gold  basis,  and  the  regulation  of  a  tariff  that  will  stay  regulated, 
and  not  be*  a  mere  political  football,  and  some  provision  to  adjust  the  tariff 
equitably  to  the  people  who  ought  to  get  the  advantage  of  thechan^ng  conditions 
created  by  new  processes  and  new  inventions,  would  mark  a  step  m  the  advance- 
ment of  the  business  interests  of  the  country;  and  that  if  trusts  are  to  be  fashion- 
able there  will  need  to  be  a  regulation  of  them  by  legislation  to  prevent  extor- 
tionate prices  that  will  arise  from  a  disposition  to  make  as  much  money  as  possible 
because  of  the  control  of  an  article  that  is  possible  to  trusts.  From  that  cause 
and  another  the  prices  may  be  advanced.  It  is  all  very  well  to  mass  a  lot  of 
interests  together  and  to  feel  secure  in  a  market  because  no  concern  exists  that  can 
compete  with  you;  but  after  all,  the  service  to  the  people  requires  a  management 
of  the  highest  business  capacity  to  secure  the  greatest  econonipes,  and  it  requires 
that  a  lot  of  people  be  not  supported  in  high  salaried  positions  to  carry  off  the 
profits  because  they  happen  to  be  relatives  of  the  directors  or  have  some  political 
pull  to  get  the  places.  A  great  many  business  corporations  get  small  dividends 
oecause  the  profit  made  goes  to  the  favored  nations  that  are  inside.  There  is  the 
favored-nation  clause  inside  that  drains  away  the  money.  Those  two  conditions 
must  be  met  in  this  reorganization  of  the  business  of  the  country. 


WAsraNQTON,  D.  C,  January  12, 1900. 

TE8TIM0VY  OF  MR.  JOSEPH  BISHOP, 

Secretary  Ohio  State  Board  of  Arbitraiion, 

The  commission  met  at  10.53  a.  m.,  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris  presiding. 

Mr.  Joseph  Bishop,  being  duly  sworn,  and  examined  on  the  topical  plan  of 
inquiry  on  general  business,  testified  as  follows: 

■ 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Please  state  your  name  and  address  and  official  posi- 
tion.— ^A.  My  name  is  Joseph  Bishop;  my  home,  Columbus,  Ohio.  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  board  of  arbitration  of  Ohio,  and  secretary  of  the  board. 

Q.  Have  you  been  connected  with  organized  labor?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  and  how?— A.  Well,  my  first  connection  with  organized  labor  dates 
bacK  about  38  years,  when  I  became  associated  with  the  United  Sons  of  Vulcan, 
better  known  as  the  Puddlers'  Union.  That  organization,  with  other  labor  unions, 
made  up  of  the  skilled  labor  in  the  rolling  mills,  was  finally  merged  into  the 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  St^  Workers  of  the  United  States,  of 
which  I  was  president  for  a  term  of  years. 

Q.  You  are  not  now,  then,  immediately  connected  with  that  organized  body? — 
A.  I  am  a  member  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  I  am  required  to  be  a 
member  of  a  labor  union  in  order  to  be  a  member  of  the  State  board  of  arbitra- 
tion of  Ohio. 

S.  That  is  the  law  of  the  State?— A.  Yes. 
.  How  long  is  it  since  your  State  board  was  formed?— A.  Our  State  board  was 
formed  in  the  spring  of  1893. 

Q.  How  is  it  composed?-— A.  The  board  is  composed  of  three  members.    Per- 
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hap6  it  mi^ht  be  well  to  refer  to  the  lav  providing  for  the  organization  of  the 
hoard.  This  act  of  the  lesislatcire,  I  think,  was  passed  in  March,  1893.  It  was 
afterwards  amended,  bat  the  first  section,  providing  for  the  organization  of  the 
board,  has  not  been  changed.    Perhaps  I  had  better  read  tiiat  section: 

"J?€  it  enacted  by  the  general  OMembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  That  within  thirty 
days  after  the  passage  of  this  act  the  governor  of  the  State,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  senate,  shall  appoint  three  competent  i)er8ons  to  serve  as  a  State 
board  of  arbitration  and  conciliation  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided.  One 
of  them  shall  be  an  employer,  or  selected  from  some  association  representing 
employers  of  labor,  one  of  them  shall  be  an  employee  or  an  eniployee  selected 
frcm  some  labor  organization  and  not  an  employer  of  labor,  and  the  third  shall 
be  appointed  nxKm  the  recommendation  of  the  other  two:  Provided,  however.  That 
.if  the  two  appointed  do  not  agree  on  the  third  man  at  the  expiration  of  thirty 
days,  he  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor:  Andprovided^  aUso,  That  appoint- 
ments made  when  the  senate  is  not  in  session  may  be  confirmed  at  the  nejrt  ensn- 
ingsession." 

The  law  in  that  respect  is  still  the  same;  there  is  no  change. 

Q.  Does  this  board  make  an  annnal  report  to  any  State  officer?— A.  Yes;  we 
make  an  annnal  report  to  the  governor  and  tiie  legislature  as  provided  by  tiie 
law.    Onr  law  on  this  subject,  if  yon  will  permit  me,  reads  (reading) : 

**  The  said  State  board  shall  make  a  yearly  report  to  the  governor  and  legisla- 
ture, and  shall  include  therein  such  statements,  facts,  and  explanations  as  will 
disclose  the  actual  workings  of  the  board,  and  such  suggestions  as  to  legi^tion 
as  may  seem  to  the  members  of  the  board  conducive  to  the  friendly  relations  of, 
and  to  the  speedy  and  satisfactory  adjustment  of  disputes  between  employers  and 
employees.*' 

Q.  You  have  been,  then,  a  member  of  the  board  since  its  foundation?— A.  Tes. 

Q.  Now,  what  has  been  your  board's  experience  in  respect  to  strikes  in  the 
State?  I  mean  the  scope  of  the  strikes  there,  the  seriousness  of  them,  and  what 
success  you  have  had  in  the  settiement  of  the  various  strikes  that  vour  board  has 
had  official  connection  with.— A.  There  have  been  a  sreat  many  strikes  in  tiie  State 
since  the  organization  of  our  board  in  which  the  board  did  not  in  any  manner 
interpose,  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  there  were  but  a  handful  of 
men,  and  they  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  law.  Of  course,  you  under- 
stand, our  board  can  only  act  as  its  duties  are  defined  by  the  law.  And  then,  in 
other  cases  again,  the  strikes  were  only  of  minor  importance,  and  easily,  speedily 
adjusted  by  the  i>arties  themselves  without  requiring  any  service  whatever  at  the 
hands  of  the  board.  Therefore,  there  are  a  great  many  such  strikes  of  which  the 
board  took  no  cognizance  whatever. 

The  cases,  however,  that  have  come  within  our  immediate  knowledge  and  action 
have  not  been  many  of  a  serious  character.  There  have  been  large  numbers 
involved  in  many  off  those  cases,  but,  with  but  few  exceptions,  they  have  readily 
yielded  to  conciliatory  infiuences.  Tliere  was  one  case  to  which  I  would  like  to 
call  attention  just  on  that  subject.  It  was  a  strike  that  occurred  in  April,  1895; 
a  strike  of  the  coat  makers  at  Cincinnati.  I  will  read  from  the  annual  report  of 
the  board  for  1895.  This  x)amphlet  includes  the  re];>orts  for  1898, 1894, 1895,  and 
1896,  and  the  pages  are  consecutive.  This  occurs  on  page  84.  I  might  preface 
by  saying  that  we  prevailed  upon  tiiem  each  to  select  a  committee,  giving  earh 
committee  full  x)Ower  to  act  and  make  settlements,  and  if  the  first  meeting  would 
not  result  favorably  we  would  meet  again,  and  continue  to  meet  from  time  to 
time.  In  summing  up  the  matter,  part  of  my  report  to  the  board  says  (read- 
ing^: "The  representative  of  the  board  continued  to  meet  with  both  parties 
until  April  17,  when  tiie  coat  makers  accepted  the  offer  of  the  clothing  manufac- 
turers and  returned  to  work.  The  board  was  informed  that  the  advance  in  wages 
or  prices  for  making  coats  was  satisfactory  to  all  parties.  The  strike  involved 
about  400  boss  tailors  or  contractors,  and  almost  10,000  journeymen  coat  makers. 
It  lasted  11  days  and  the  estimated  loss  in  wages  alone  was  over  $100,000.  At  first 
the  clothing  manufacturers  were  not  friendly  to  tiie  board  interposing',  regarding 
us  with  some  doubt  and  suspicion,  fearing  the  results,  and  seeming  to  suspect 
that  we  were  oi)erating  more  directiy  with  the  men  than  with  the  employers,  but 
at  the  conclusion  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  the  Manufacturing  Association 
sent  to  me  this  letter: 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  April  Jf7, 1895» 
Mr.  JoBBPH  Bishop, 

Secretary  State  Board  of  Arbitration ,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sib:  Your  esteemed  favor  of  the  20th  to  hand.  I  am  glad  to  inform  yon 
that  the  strike  has  been  off  since  the  16th  instant,  and  all  coat  makers  went  to  work 
on  the  morning  of  the  17th, 
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The  dtnation  is  a  yery  good  one.  Oar  clothing  mannfactnrers,  as  yon  w^I 
know,  agreed  to  treat  with  their  hands  in  a  just  and  amicable  manner,  and  they 
have  promptly  fulfilled  their  promises.  The  advance  has  been  from  20  to  25  per 
cent  and  in  some  instances  even  larger.    The  strike  has  been  declared  off. 

Yoor  third  question,  '*  What  are  the  terms  of  settlement?"  is  answered  above. 
Everything  is  clear,  and  the  tailors  are  working  to  make  np  for  lost  time.  The 
controversy  has  been  settled  in  the  most  amicable  manner,  and  I  can  conscien- 
tionsly  say  that  yonr  efforts  have  been  greatly  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
happy  result. 

XI  I  ever  believed  in  the  wise  law  passed  by  the  legislature  for  a  State  board  of 
arbitration,  I  do  so  now,  and  am  firmly  convinced  of  it  bv  the  recent  difficulty  we 
had  with  our  tailors.    Tour  wise  counsel  has  most  benencial  results. 

Hoping  at  some  future  day  to  meet  you  again,  I  remain,  with  highest  regards, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Abe  Blooh, 
Secretary  Clothing  Manufacturers'  Association, 

Q.  Have  you  authority  under  the  law  to  interpose  in  these  strikes,  or  does  jrour 
interference  depend  on  a  call  by  either  parties  to  the  strike? — A.  It  may  be  either. 

Q.  Was  this  settlement  accomplished  m  Cincinnati  by  local  committees  appointed 
under  your  advice  ? — ^A.  Yes.  I  first  met  with  the  coat  makers  in  their  union  meet- 
ing, and  I  impressed  ux)on  them  the  great  loss  they  were  sustaining,  the  advantage 
of  rriendly  communication  with  their  employers,  and  the  benefit  that  I  thought 
would  follow  a  friendly  conference  with  them,  and  urged  them  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee, which  they  did.  I  then  met  with  the  manufacturers  and  took  a  similar 
course  of  argument  with  them.  They  also  appointed  a  committee.  The  two  com- 
mittees, at  my  suggestion,  met  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  and  the  first 
meetix^B^  wasnot  very  promising,  and  each  partv  seemed  to  feel  at  the  close  of  that 
meeting  that  no  good  was  to  come  from  lurtner  conference ;  and  I  insisted  that 
they  should  conduct  efforts  in  that  direction,  assuring  them  if  they  did  meet  in 
the  proper  spirit,  each  desiring  only  what  was  right,  each  manifesting  a  disposi- 
tion to  De  fair  with  the  other,  that  nothing  but  good  could  come.  They  followed 
my  advice,  and  the  second  meeting  brought  about  the  settlement.  It  was  their 
own  settlement,  which,  of  course,  was  more  acceptable  and  satisfactory  to  them 
than  if  the  settlement  nad  been  made  by  another  party. 

Q.  So  the  action  by  the  board  at  that  time  was  on  the  line  of  conciliation  ?^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Now,  did  your  board  actively  participate  in  these  conferences  between  the 
two  committees  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  I  was  present  at  all  these  meetings. 

Q.  Were  those  meetings  of  the  two  committees  open,  or  confined  simply  to  the 
parties  in  interest  ? — A.  Confined  to  the  parties  interested,  and  the  representative 
of  the  board.  It  is  nearly  always  desired  by  parties  to  the  controversy  that  we 
should  remain  with  them  during  their  conferences. 

Q.  What  other  large  strike  have  you  in  mind?— A.  One  of  a  very  recent  occur- 
rence. The  report  of  that  is  not  published  yet,  although  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
printer. 

About  2  months,  or  probably  9  or  10  weeks  ago,  at  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  I  saw 
by  the  papers  that  what  are  usually  known  there  as  bisque  warehouse  girls  were 
on  a  s^ke.  Knowing  that  East  Liverpool  had  but  a  single  industry,  pottery, 
and  that  the  entire  community  was  dependent  upon  it,  without  waiting  for  fur- 
ther information — in  fact,  we  usually  follow  that  course;  conmiunicate  with  the 
mayor  by  wire  to  ascertain  the  facts — I  visited.  East  Liverpool  at  once,  called 
upon  the  mayor,  learned  the  situation,  used  his  telephone,  and  at  my  request  the 
president  of  the  manufacturing  potters  called  to  see  me  at  the  mayor*s  office.  I 
sent  a  friendly  note  to  the  omcers  of  the  union,  composed  of  the  girls  on  the 
strike.  They  also  responded  to  my  request  and  met  me  at  the  hotel.  I  did  not 
like  to  ask  them  to  come  to  the  mayor's  office. 

Q.  Were  the  girls  under  the  protection  of  the  union?— A.  Yes.  They  were  a 
branch  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  I  took  the  same  course  with  those 
parties  that  I  did  at  Cincinnati  and  at  other  places.  I  met  with  each  party  sepa- 
rately and  showed  to  them  the  exhaustive  nature  of  strikes,  the  aavanta^\>f 
friendly  settlements,  friendly  conferences,  etc.,  and  suggested  that  each  appoint  a 
committee;  and  the  two  committees  met,  at  my  suggestion,  and  made  an  appoint- 
ment in  my  presence.  The  manufacturers  readily  conceded  an  advance,  and  in- 
side of  48  hours  from  the  time  I  left  home,  the  girls  were  all  at  work.  When  I 
reached  East  Liverpool  I  found  the  entire  pottery  interest  of  the  city  idle,  by 
reason  of  the  girls'  strike.  About  7,000  hands  were  idle  at  East  Liverpool,  all  of 
whom  went  to  work  as  soon  as  the  strike  was  settled.  It  was  simply  the  inter- 
vention of  the  agent  of  the  law  of  the  State,  as  a  mutual  friend. 
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Q.  (By,  Mr. Kennedy.)  Did  the  girls  gain  aa3^hiiig?— A.  The  girls  gained  an 
advance  of  12i  cents  per  day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.  Habris.  )  What  did  they  ask  for?— A.  They  asked  for  25  cents. 
They  had  been  getting  75  cents  per  day  for  uieir  work  and  they  demanded  a  dollar 
The  nuinnfacturers  readily  conceded  an  advance  of  12i  cents,  which  was  accepted 
by  them. 

Q.  Were  they  not  i»id  by  piecework?— A.  No;  it  was  day  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquhab.)  What  class  of  work  did  the  girls  perform  there  in  the 
pottery  works? — A.  They  call  them  bis<]^ue  warehouse  girls.  As  I  understand, 
this  chinaware  manufactured  at  East  Liverpool  passes  through  the  kiln  two  or 
three  different  times.  The  first  firing  brings  it  into  the  form  of  what  we  com- 
monly call  bisque  ware.  There  is  some  dust  accumulation  on  it,  and  the  girls 
take  this  bisque  ware,  as  it  is  termed  in  that  stage,  and  brush  the  dust  off  and 
pass  it  over  to  the  x^ariky  whose  business  it  is  to  dip  it  in  a  preparation  and  wash, 
which,  during  the  next  firing,  brings  out  that  bright  xK>lish,  the  glaze. 

Q.  What  are  the  ages  of  those  ^Is?-— A.  Well,  judging  from  those  that  I  saw — 
I  think,  perhaps,  there  were  250  m  a  room  when  I  met  them— I  would  say  their 
ages  would  run  from  probably  18  to  40.    Some  of  them  were  turning  a  little  gray. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.  Harris.)  They  are  not  young  girls?  You  simply  mean  by 
girls,  women?— A.  They  are  commonly  caUed  bisque  warehouse  girls. 

Q.  Female  employees? — A.  Yes.    lliey  are  not  children. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Can  you  state  to  the  commission,  approximately, 
the  number  of  married  women  working  in  these  factories  who  have  families? — 
A.  From  what  inquiry  I  made  and  some  things  that  I  heard  in  conversation  with 
the  womeii  myself,  I  would  suppose,  perhaps,  that  one-third,  at  least,  of  them 
were  ULarried  women. 

Q.  (ByMr.  Farquhab.)  Did  your  board  have  anything  to  do  with  the  late  sur- 
face railroad  strikes  in  Cleveland? — A.  Yes.  I  spent  most  of  my  time  at  Cleve- 
land during  the  strikes  there,  and  the  other  members  of  our  board  were  there 
frequently. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  result  of  that  strike'— A.  In  conversation  with  one  of 
the  officers  of  the  union,  about  the  middle  of  November,  I  learned  from  him  that 
the  strike  was  virtually  ended  about  the  first  of  November.  It  was  never  for- 
mally declared  at  an  end.  It  worked  itself  out.  The  boycott  that  had  been 
enforced  for  some  time  lost  its  power,  and  as  x)eople  regarded  that  it  was  safe  to 
travel,  and  as  they  realized  they  did  not  incur  the  open  hostility  or  displeasure  of 
others  by  riding,  why,  they  patronized  the  road. 

Q.  Could  you  state  how  wide  the  influence  of  that  boycott  was;  if  it  simply 
was  on  the  tran8X)ortation  of  passengers,  or  did  it  enter  into  other  business 
arrangements?— A.  Well,  I  can  only  speak  as  to  that  from  newspaper  reports. 
Newspaper  reports  were  to  the  effect  that  the  strike  was  far-reaching.  It  affected 
people  in  all  lines  of  business.  It  was  said  at  one  time  that  physicians  were  boy- 
cotted because  they  would  ride  on  the  cars  when  making  professional  calls;  fchat 
grocers  and  other  business  men  would  be  boycotted  if  they  or  their  families  would 
{>atronize  the  cars.  To  what  extent  this  may  or  may  not  be  jrue  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say. 

Q.  Did  either  party  call  in  the  influence  and  help  of  your  board  in  that  strike? — 
A.  No;  not  at  the  Degiiming. 

Q.  Did  jon  at  any  time  take  official  action  on  the  strike? — ^A.  Yes.  We  visited 
Cleveland  Immediately  on  learning  of  the  first  strike.  The  first  strike  occurred, 
I  think,  on  the  10th  day  of  June.  Eiiowing  the  extent  of  the  street-railway 
service  of  Cleveland,  realizing  the  inconvenience  and  ^reat  loss  to  the  people  and 
general  business  of  the  city,  and  fearing  that  an  extensive  strike  of  that  character 
might  grow  to  worse  than  public  inconvenience,  probably  public  disorder,  we 
felt  it  our  duty  to  interpose  at  once,  and  did  so.  we  immemately  called  on  the 
parties,  first  the  committee  representing  the  strikers.  They  were  members  of  the 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  Railway  Employees  of  America.  We  also 
called  on  the  president  of  the  company  and  invited  nis  board  of  directors  to  meet 
with  us.  The  notice  was  short,  but  those  who  could,  responded  to  our  request. 
We  endeavored  to  bring  the  parties  together.  Each  party  seemed  to  desire  a 
settlement.  The  company,  however,  refused  to  meet  with  or  negotiate  with  the 
men  in  their  organized  capacity.  The  men  were,  however,  at  aU  times  ready  to 
meet  with  the  comx)any.  On  the  refusal  of  the  company  to  meet  with  the  men, 
we  uraed  them  repeatedly,  urged  them  daily,  sometimes  almost  hourly;  we  felt 
that  there  was  trouble  ahead;  we  thought  that  every  hour  they  were  approaching 
the  dan^r  line;  we  wanted  to  avert  that  danger;  we  wanted  to  prevent  disorder 
and  maintain  peace;  a  speedy  settlement  was  a  means  to  that  end,  and  therefore 
we  urged  hourly  almost  during  the  day,  during  the  night,  at  all  hours^but  to  no 
avail.    Cur  repeated  requests  and  reasonings  with  the  company  were  unheeded. 
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Ton  will  remember  that  there  were  two  strikes  at  Cleveland;  one  occurred  the 
10th  day  of  Jnne,  and  the  other  the  17th  dav  of  July.  I  ma^r  be  mistaken  by  1  or 
2  days,  but  in  the  main  I  am  correct.  Had  the  company  yielded  to  the  earnest, 
oft-repeated  solicitation  of  our  board,  and  met  with  those  men  in  a  friendly  man- 
ner, talked  over  their  conditions  as  wisdom  would  dictate,  there  never  would  have 
been  any  disorder  in  Cleveland,  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  have  permitted 
a  friendly  settlement.  I  have  not  any  doubt  on  that  subject.  In  fact,  my 
i-eport  to  our  board,  in  which  I  detailed  the  events  of  that  strike,  bear  out  that 
statement.    It  is  on  record. 

Q.  What  were  the  causes  that  lead  up  to  it?  Was  it  a  matter  of  wages,  a 
matter  of  hours,  or  the  nonrecognition  of  the  union  by  president  and  board  of 
directors  of  that  company? — A.  As  nearly  as  I  am  able  to  speak  on  the  subject, 
I  think  there  was  a  combination  of  causes.  Wages  did  not  at  any  time  enter 
into  it.  There  was  no  question  of  wages,  no  dispute  whatever  on  that  subject 
between  the  company  and  the  men.  The  men  claimed  that  for  a  lon^  time  the 
company  had  establiahed  unjust  rules;  that  they  were  arbitrary  in  their  deidings 
with  the  men.  They  would  refuse  men  a  hearing;  men  were  suspended  for  very 
trifling  causes  and  frecjuently  discharged,  and  notwithstanding  the  men  felt  that 
these  charges  were  unjust  and  that  their  desire  for  a  hearing  and  an  explanation 
was  reasonable,  the  company  would  not  heed  those  requests,  but  would  persist 
in  suspension  and  discharge  of  men  without  giving  a  sufficient  reason.  Men 
were  required  (thesd  are  the  statements  given  to  us  by  the  committee  represent- 
ing the  strikers)  to  call  streets,  collect  fares,  issue  transfer  tickets  in  crowded 
cars  all  at  the  same  time,  and  if  they  would  unfortunatelv  pass  a  street  without 
calling  the  name  of  that  street  to  passengers  they  would  be  suspended  or  dis- 
missed. They  were  not  allowed  sufficient  time  for  meals.  Many  of  them  were 
required  to  take  a  lunch  in  their  pocket  and  eat  while  standing  on  the  platform  of 
the  car.  According  to  their  own  statements  they  were  denied  time  to  look  after 
their  own  comfort  or  convenience;  in  fact,  were  not  even  allowed  time  for  the 
necessaries  of  nature.  These  causes,  in  a  general  way,  led  up  to  a  point  where 
the  men  felt  that  their  only  protection  was  in  org^ization.  About  March,  1899, 
they  organized  a  union.  Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  union  a  superin- 
tendent was  engaged  by  the  company,  and  nrom  the  statement  of  the  men  he 
came  there  with  the  record  of  a  union  smasher,  and  he  felt  that  his  sole  business 
there  was  to  break  up  their  union. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  State  he  was  from? — ^A.  No.  His  name  was  Douglas. 
He  instituted  new  rules,  even  worse  than  those  that  were  in  vogue  before  his 
entry,  and  made  the  service  of  the  men  harder  than  it  had  been  before.  This 
widened  the  breach.  The  men  later  on  prepared  an  agreement  by  which  they  pro- 
X)Osed  to  remedy  the  evils  under  which  they  had  been  working.  This  agreement 
was  submitted  to  the  company  and  the  company  refused  to  sign  it,  and  although 
the  company  hftd  recognized  the  union  in  its  dealings  with  reference  to  this  agree- 
ment to  the  extent  of  talking  with  them,  and  receivins^  the  agreement,  and  mak- 
ing a  formal  official  resx)onse  to  this  request,  they  finally  refused  to  recognize  the 
men  or  their  committee,  or  have  any  dealings  with  them  whatever  except  in  their 
individual  capacity,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  company  in  this  regard  was  what 
led  to  the  rupture.  Had  the  company  contmued  to  negotiate  with  the  men,  it  is 
generally  believed  that  they  would  have  prevented  any  open  rupture. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  strike  was  ordered  by  the  great  body  of  the  strikers 
themselves,  or  the  union  men? — A.  I  have  no  reason  to  think  otherwise. 

Q.  You  have  no  reason  to  think  that  there  was  even  a  respectable  minority  that 
did  not  approve  of  the  strike  at  the  very  inception  of  it? — A.  I  endeavored  to  get 
reliable  information  on  that  subject,  and  all  I  could  get  justified  that  conclusion. 

Q.  (BvMr.  Batchford.)  Is  it  correct  that,  after  the  strike  was  in  progress  a 
few  weeks,  the  strikers  withdrew  the  demand  or  contention  that  they  had  made, 
excepting  one,  and  that  was  the  recognition  of  the  imion's  committee? — ^A.  That 
was  m  the  first  strike.    That  was  true. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Now,  what  brought  about  your  second  strike,  in 
July? — ^A.  The  second  strike,  as  I  am  informed,  was  the  result  of  the  violation  of 
the  asreement  under  which  the  first  strike  was  settled.  The  first  strike  was 
settled  by  a  written  agreement  brought  about  through  a  committee  of  the  city 
council.  The  company  had  rex)eatedly  refused  to  meet  any  committee  whatever 
representing  their  men,  during  the  time  that  our  board  was  endeavoring  to  pro- 
mote a  settlement.  The  council  committee,  however,  were  received.  At  any  rate, 
the  company  met  with  a  committee  of  the  men  and  the  council  committee  and 
the  result  of  that  meeting  was  settlement.  The  terms  of  settlement  were,  accord- 
ing to  the  men,  violated  by  the  company.  In  fact,  there  was  a  peculiar  situation. 
The  company  claimed  they  had  observed  every  feature  of  the  agreement,  and  that 
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the  men  had  violated  ever^  proyision  of  it.  The  men  on  the  other  hand  claimed 
they  had  strictly  observed  it,  and  that  the  company  had  violated  it.  Each  made 
the  same  charge  against  the  other,  and  each  denied,  it.  That  was  the  situation  at 
the  beginning  of  and  during  the  second  strike. 

Q.  At  the  time  of  the  second  strike  were  these  cars  pretty  uniformly  manned 
by  union  men? — ^A.  Tes.  The  agreement  providing  for  the  settlement  of  the  first 
strike  was  that  80  per  cent  of  the  old  men  should  be  returned  to  work,  and  20  per 
cent  of  the  new  men  retained.  The  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  ran  of  any  one 
particular  line  of  cars  would  be  maimed  by  the  old  men,  or  the  union  men;  the 
fifth  run  by  the  nonunion  men  who  had  been  engaged  during  the  strike.  The 
sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  runs  again  by  the  old  hands,  and  the  tenth  by 
the  new  men;  in  other  words,  every  fifth  run. 

Q.  Do  you  know  now  what  is  the  status  of  the  road;  have  they  union  men  on 
the  road  or  nonunion? — ^A.  Well,  it  is  regarded,  I  think,  as  a  nonunion  road, 
although  a  great  many  of  the  old  men  are  still  at  work.  But  I  am  informed  that 
they  were  not  employed  as  union  men. 

Q.  Went  back  as  individuals? — ^A.  They  simply  were  emploved  as  individuals. 

Q.  Your  board  of  conciliation,  then,  had  no  opportunity,  after  this  settiement 
was  made,  to  pass  upon  the  merits  of  the  settlement,  whether  it  had  been  pro- 
tective of  either  party? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  It  never  was  submitted  to  you  as  a  board? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  There  was  some  violence  committed  there  during  the 
summer,  was  there  not?— A.  Yes;  very  serious,  too. 


Q.  Were  there  any  arrests? — ^A.  A  great  many. 


^  Were  there  any  indictments? — A.  I  have  a  recollection  of  a  newspaper  report 
of  the  indictment  of  one  of  the  nonunion  conductors  for  murder.  £te  killed  a 
young  man  and  it  resulted,  as  I  understand,  in  his  indictment  for  murder. 

Q.  Was  it  found  that  any  one  of  the  union  men  had  resorted  to  violence,  accord- 
ing to  your  knowledge? — ^A.  The  company  claimed  they  had,  but  I  have  no  Imowl- 
edge  now  of  any  such  fact  being  established. 

Q.  Have  you  anv  knowledge  of  any  of  the  agents  of  the  company  being  arrested 
for  violence? — A.  No.  So  far  as  violence  is  concerned,  it  is  due  to  the  men  to 
state  that  they  repeatedly  urged  their  friends  and  sympathizers  to  refrain  from 
any  xmlawful  acts,  from  any  violence  or  disorder.  They  not  only  made  their 
api)eals  personally,  but  their  committee  and  their  officials  published  such  apx)eals 
in  the  papers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  These  infractions  of  order,  then,  you  think,  in  nearly 
all  cases,  never  passed  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  a  police  court;  that  is,  they  never 
reached  the  grand  jury,  with  the  exception  of  this  conductor?— A.  Unless  it  was 
in  that  case.  There  may  have  been  others.  I  was  not  paying  so  much  attention, 
of  course,  to  these  police  matters  as  I  was  to  the  work  of  endeavoring  to  promote 
a  settlement  and  put  an  end  to  all  disorder. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  or  your  knowledge  of  how  public  opinion  stood  dur- 
ing that  strike? — A.  I  think  in  the  earlier  stakes  of  the  strike  the  public  were  in 
sympathy  with  the  men,  but  when  it  reached  a  i>oint  where  violence  was  com- 
mitted and  disorder  prevailed,  public  opinion,  I  think,  changed. 

Q.  Did  the  public  sustain  this  boycott  feature  of  that  strike?— A.  I  think  in  a 
general  way  tney  did.  Meetings  were  held  almost  every  day  or  every  night  in 
various  parts  of  the  city.  These  meetings  were  participated  in  by  many  of  the 
prominent  men  of  the  city — business  men,  attorneys,  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and 
others— which  would  tend,  at  least,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  general  pubuc  were 
in  sympathy  with  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  boycott  was  any  advantage  to  the  strikers? — ^A.  Well, 
that  would  depend  on  just  what  that  implies.  If  it  is  meant  by  that  to  learn  what 
it  may  teach,  I  would  say  yes,  because  it  was  a  very,  very  expensive  lesson  to  that 
company.  The  company  learned  by  the  strike  and  the  methods  employed,  and 
the  resTuts  following,  the  exhausting  nature  of  a  strike;  and  I  think  they  will  be 
very  slow  to  engage  in  another  in  the  same  town.  The  president  of  the  company 
told  me  himself  that  he  was  sinking  $30,000  a  week.  That  was  during  the  time 
when  the  boycott  was  most  effective.  Had  the  boycott  not  existed,  he  probably 
would  have  had  a  better  financial  statement  to  make.  That  information  he  gave 
me  was  unsolicited. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  after  effects  of  that  boycott  still  remain  in  Cleveland; 
that  is,  that  there  is  a  prejudice  against  that  road  there  quite  generally? — ^A.  Yes; 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  status  of  the  employees  is  now  on  the  road,  as  far  as 
the  union  is  concerned? — A.  The  union  still  exists  in  Cleveland,  but  I  am  not 
prei)ared  to  say  that  the  road  is  regarded  as  being  operated  by  union  men.    It  is 
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probably  operated  by,  it  might  be,  nearly  an  eqnal  nnmber  of  each.  I  was 
informed  that  about  800  of  the  former  employees  of  the  company  had  returned  to 
work  abont  the  Ist  of  November.  While  tne^  were  engaged,  I  am  told,  by  the 
company  as  individuals,  they  still  retain  their  individual  membership  in  the 
union.    I  do  not  think  that  they  have  renounced  their  unionism  at  all. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  managers  of  that  road  discriminate  against 
the  union  men  now  or  not? — A.  I  have  no  reason  to  think  that  they  do  at  this 
time. 

Q.  Did  that  strike  meet  the  sympathy  of  all  organized  labor  in  Cleveland?— A. 
Yes;  and,  I  might  say,  I  think  of  organized  labor  everwhere. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Katchpord.)  There  was  one  labor  leader  in  Cleveland  who  evi- 
dently was  not  in  8ymx>athy,  with  it,  was  there  not?  The  papers  reported  a  cer- 
tain labor  leader  there  as  having  ridden  on  the  cars  during  the  boycott.  I  do  not 
care  to  mention  his  name. — A.  I  have  an  indistinct  recollection  of  that.  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  that  only  so  far  as  it  was  reported  in  the  newsi>apers.  Bat 
if  I  have  in  mmd  the  party  to  whom  you  refer,  I  nave  also  indirect  information 
to  the  effect  that  his  own  organization  denounced  him  for  doing  it. 

Q.  Well,  if  it  be  true,  it  might  be  taken  that  his  sympathy  was  not  with  the 
strikers,  at  least.    Is  that  correct  ?— -A.  That  would  be  a  reasonable  conclusion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  From  your  experience  on  your  board  there  in  Ohio 
do  you  think  that  your  board  has  ample  powers  to  settle  difficulties  between 
organized  labor  and  their  employers? — A.  ^o. 

Q.  Do  you  think  any  more  powers  ought  to  be  given  to  State  boards  of  like 
character? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  way  would  you  suggest? — A.  As  a  result  of  our  experience  at  Cleve- 
land our  board  have  realized  more  than  ever  before  that  to  a  certain  extent  we 
are  handicapped.  While  our  board  under  the  present  law  can  comi)el  attend- 
ance of  witnesses  in  case  of  investigation,  it  has  no  power  to  enforce  a  settle- 
ment. We  may  investigate,  we  may  ascertain  the  cause  of  strike,  we  may  place 
responsibility,  but  that  does  not  of  itself  promote  settlement.  It  mayin  some 
cases  probably  tend  to  widen  the  breach  or  engender  bitterness.  We  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  powers  of  the  board  should  be  enlarged.  I  am 
now  speaking  of  extreme  cases,  cases  that  involve  public  peace,  where  danger 
attends  life  and  property. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Will  youplease  state  the  names  of  your  colleagues 
ana  theirnrofessions  or  business? — ^A.  Tne  chairman  of  the  board  is  Selwyn  N. 
Owen.  He  is  an  attorney  and  an  ex-chief  justice  of  Ohio.  The  other  member  of 
the  board  is  John  Little,  of  Xenia.  Mr.  Little  is  a  manufacturer  of  cordage  and 
paper,  and  while  he  does  not  give  his  personal  attention  to  the  manufacturing 
business,  he  is  the  head  of  the  concerns  with  which  he  is  associated. 

Q.  What  official  x)Osition  has  he  held  in  the  State? — A.  Mr.  Little  has  been  a 
member  of  the  legislature,  he  has  been  attorney-general,  he  has  been  a  member 
of  Congress,  and  he  has  served  on  intemation^  arbitration  committees. 

Our  board  is  seeking  to  have  the  present  law  amended,  and  General  Little  and 
Judge  Owen  have  prepared  a  bill  embodying  the  desired  amendments.  In  pre- 
paring this  bill  General  Little  and  Judge  Owen  have  given  the  subject  vory  care-", 
ful  consideration,  they  have  made  very  careful  research,  they  have  cited  the 
best  authorities  from  a  legal  standpoint,  and  after  the  most  careful  study  of  the 
question  they  are  fully  convinced  that  this  bill  will  prove  a  remedy  for  such  dif- 
ficulties as  we  experienced  in  Ohio  during  the  last  year.  This  bill  has  already 
been  introduced  m  the  Ohio  legislature. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  I  understand  that  this  bill  is  drawn  up  by  you 
three  gentlemen,  or  is  it  your  own  idea? — ^A.  The  bill  has  received  the  indorse- 
ment of  the  entire  board.  No,  I  would  not  of  myself  presume  to  recommend 
amendments  to  the  law  covering  the  matter  that  is  embodied  in  this  bill,  for  the 
reason  that  I  am  not  an  attorney,  and  therefore  not  competent  to  judge  of  its  legal 
standing. 

Q.  Can  you  enumerate  in  a  brief  manner  the  principal  changes  or  additions 
that  are  to  be  made  to  your  present  law? — A.  The  company  at  Cleveland,  and  also 
the  men,  said  to  the  board  repeatedly, "  We  wish  you  could  settle  this  trouble;  we 
want  it  settled;  we  wish  you  could  settle  it;  we  wish  you  had  power  to  settle  it." 
But  we  had  not.  They  had  taken  a  position  before  the  public;  they  had  declared 
an  ultimatum,  and  having  declared  an  ultimatum  what  they  would  or  would  not 
do,  they  regarded  it  as  humiliating  to  a  certain  extent  to  recede  from  that  posi- 
tion before  the  public.  Pride,  sentiment  perhs^s,  prevailed,  and  they  maintamed 
the  position,  with  the  results  that  followed.  We  believe  that  in  extreme  cases, 
such  as  the  Cleveland  strike,  where  public  order  is  endangered  and  life  and  proj)- 
erty  attacked,  the  board  should  have  the  authority  to  restore  working  relations 
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temporarily  pending  a  settlement.  To  restore  working  relations  is  of  itself  a 
long  stride  toward  adjustment.  It  tends  to  remove  enmities,  to  create  confidence, 
friendly  regard  one  toward  another,  and  that  will  aid  toward  promoting  a  settle- 
ment. Now,  during  the  time  limit  of  this  restoration  of  workinfi^  relations  nego- 
tiations looking  to  a  settlement  will  be  conducted,  and  before  tne  expiration  ot 
the  time  limit  we  believe  that  such  judgment  will  prevail  as  will  make  either  the 
conditions  under  which  they  return  to  work  more  permanent  or  at  least  will  form 
the  basis  of  a  permanent  settiement.  One  of  the  difficulties  that  we  have  experi- 
enced almost  continually  from  the  time  our  board  was  organized,  and  which  is 
well  known  to  labor  unions  and  to  those  who  have  been  observing  those  conditions 
throughout  the  country,  is  that  employers  refuse  to  recognize  or  deal  with  labor 
unions  or  their  representatives,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Cleveland  street-car  com- 
pany. They  say,  "  We  did  not  hire  you  as  a  body;  we  hired  you  as  individuals;  we 
will  deal  with  you  as  such.  ^  Notwithstanding  the  company  deals  with  the  individ- 
ual in  his  organized  capacity,  it  requires  him  to  stand  on  his  individual  footing. 
They  are  not  on  an  equal  footing.  This  law  provides  also  that  each  party  to  a 
strike  or  controversy  may  be  represented  personally  or  through  an  agent  or  attor- 
ney. Such  representation  shall  be  as  the  Doard  may  direct,  and  when  the  board 
authorizes  and  recognizes  an  agent  of  either  party  to  a  strike,  this  law  requires 
the  other  party  to  recognize  and  deal  with  him  as  a  representative  of  the  opposite 
side.  In  other  words,  it  will  remove  the  great  cause  of  the  strike,  and  that  is 
absolute,  positive,  determined  refusal  of  employers  to  recognize  labor  unions.  I 
am  positive  that  the  most  serious  consequences  coming  wltnin  the  knowledge  of 
our  board  during  its  experience  since  1893  have  grown  out  of  the  fact  that  employ- 
ers have  refused  to  deal  with  the  authorized  representatives  of  their  men,  and  m 
no  case  where  such  recognition  was  given  to  the  men  have  we  failed  to  get  a 
friendly  settlement.  Corporations  are  the  creatures  of  the  State;  the  State  should 
control  them;  at  least  the  State  should  not  i)ermit  its  people  to  be  oppressed  by 
tihem. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Were  your  labor  organizations  incorporated  there? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Or  since  that  time? — A.  In  Cleveland,  not  that  I  am  aware  of.  Now,  to 
show  you  gentlemen  how  we  propose  to  bring  about  this,  if  you  will  permit  me  I 
would  like  to  read  you  two  sections  of  this  bill.  Senator  Howard  told  me  he 
would  present  this  bill  yesterday,  and  I  presume  he  has  done  it.  You  will  under- 
stand from  the  reading  of  this  that  it  is  only  to  apply  to  extreme  cases,  because 
the  ordinary  strike  does  not  require  it,  and  that  tne  puipose  is  the  public  good, 
public  peace,  and  public  order. 

(Reading:)  **  Section  10.  Whenever,  in  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  State 
board,  a  strike  or  lockout  is  not  within  reach  of  present  adjustment  and  seriously 
menaces  the  public  peace  and  endangers  life  or  property,  or  if  the  situation  caused 
by  such  strike  or  lockout  be  such,  in  the  opinion  of  the  governor,  as  to  justify  the 
calling  out  of  a  part  of  the  militia,  or  if  the  same  has  been  called  out  because 
thereof,  the  board  shall  cause  the  facts  to  be  entered  upon  its  minutes,  and  there- 
upon on  notice  and  hearing  make  and  enter  therein  such  recommendation  to  the 
parties  to  such  strike  or  lockout,  looking  to  the  suspension  thereof  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  20  days,  pending  adjustment  or  arbitration,  and  the  better  assur- 
ance of  the  public  tranquillity  and  protection  of  life  and  property,  as  it  may  deem 
practicable  and  wise.  A  copy  of  such  minutes  embodying  such  recommendation, 
which  shall  be  subject  to  modification  and  renewal,  snail  thereux>on  without 
delay  be  served  upon  each  pfurty  personally,  or  through  his  agent  or  attomev,  and 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  parties  to  comply  with  the  same.  On  failure  of  com- 
pliance the  board  shall  commimicate  the  fact  to  the  prosecuting  attoi-ney  of  the 
county  where  such  strike  or  lockout  exists,  or  to  the  attorney-general,  who  shall 
forthwith  make  an  application  to  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  such  county  if  in 
session,  or  a  judge  thereof  if  not  in  session,  for  an  order  to  enforce  such  recom- 
mendation, and  shall  cause  a  summary  notice  to  be  served  as  aforesaid  upon  each 
Ijarty  to  appear  forthwith  before  such  court  or  judge  and  show  cause  why  such 
order  should  not  be  made.  Said  court  or  judge  shall  immediately  hear  such  appli- 
cation and  make  an  order  for  the  carrying  out  such  recommendation  with  such 
modification  thereof,  if  anv,  as  may  appear  to  be  iust  and  proper  and  promotive 
of  the  public  x>eace  and  safety.  Such  order  shall  be  subject  to  modification  and 
renewal  on  notice  as  aforesaid  to  the  parties,  and  any  disobedience  thereof  or 
interference  with  its  execution  shall  be  summarily  dealt  with  and  punished  as  for 
contempt;  provided  said  board,  through  any  of  its  members,  may  make  or  join  in 
any  sucn  application.  All  costis  incurred  in  the  hearing  on  such  application  shall 
be^^d  by  the  county  or  counties  affected,  as  the  court  may  direct." 

The  operation,  in  the  judgment  of  our  board,  of  that  section  of  the  law  wiU 
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Srevent  a  recurrence  of  sncb  scenes  as  we  witnessed  at  Cleveland  last  summer. 
Tow,  we  have  another  section  here  providing  for  the  recognition  of  the  recognized 
or  authorized  agents  of  either  party.  I  am  not  familiar  with  tiiis  yet,  but  I  am 
with  the  old  law. 

( Beading: )  * '  Section  19.  The  term  employer  in  this  act  includes  several  employers 
cooperating  with  respect  to  any  such  controversy,  and  the  term  employees  includes 
ag^egations  of  employees  of  several  employers  so  cooperating,  And  where  any 
strike  or  lockout  extends  to  several  counties,  the  expenses  incurred  under  this  act 
not  payable  out  of  the  State  treasury  shall  be  apportioned  among  and  paid  by 
such  counties  as  said  board  or  the  court,  under  section  10,  may  deem  equitable 
and  may  direct.  The  singular  may  include  the  plural  number,  and  vice  versa, 
and  one  gender  any  other.  Any  paaiiy  to  any  such  conixoversv  may  act  hereunder 
personally,  or  through  an  asent  or  attorney  duly  authorized,  the  authorization 
m  any  case  being  established  as  the  board  may  approve  or  direct,  but  the  names 
of  employees  appointing  in  writing  such  agent  or  attorney  shall  not  be  disclosed 
by  it.  And  one  so  authorized  and  by  the  board  reco^ized  as  the  agent  or  attorney 
of  a  x>arty  to  any  such  controversy  shall  be  recognized  and  dealt  with  as  such  by 
the  other  i^artv  thereto  in  all  matters  before  the  board.  A  majority  of  the 
employees  in  the  department  of  business  in  which  the  controversy  exists  must 
concur  in  any  action  by  them  under  this  act,  which  in  any  reference  thereto 
may  be  designated  the  arbitration  act.'' 

Q.  (B^  ]l£r.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  mean  b^r  that  the  recognition  of  the  various 
trade  unions? — A.  It  may  be,  or  it  may  be  simply  the  recognition  of  an  attorney 
who  may  be  selected  to  represent  the  men,  who  may  not  be  organized.  Or  it  may 
be  in  any  case  an  agent,  any  party  selected  by  the  employees,  whether  orgamzed 
or  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Or  a  committee?— A.  Or  a  committee,  the  officers  of 
the  union,  a  committee  representing  unorganized  men--any  authorized  agent  of 
the  men,  whether  organized  or  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  And  this  deals  with  individuals,  partnerships,  or  cor- 
X)orations? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Under  this  proposed  law  the  board  would  have  no 
greater  power  to  enforce  a  settlement  than  before.  It  is  simply  based  upon  the 
presumption,  as  I  understand  it,  that  wherever  the  contending  parties  can  be 
brought  together  through  representatives  or  otherwise  a  settlement  usually 
results?— A.  That  is  it. 

Q.  rBy  Mr.  Farquhar.)  But  does  it  not  go  further?  Does  not  this  law  say 
that  tne  contending  parties  must  be  brought  together? — ^A.  In  the  first  place,  we 
must  recognize  one  fact,  the  failure  of  employers — particularly  is  this  true  of 
large  corporations  or  large  employers — ^to  recosnize  and  deal  with  representatives 
of  tneir  workmen,  which  is  the  cause  of  long-drawn  out  and  bitter  strikes.  That 
is  true  in  our  experience  as  a  board,  and  it  has  been  mv  own  personal  experience  for 
years  before  this  board  was  ever  organized.  I  think  it  is  true  generally.  Now, 
under  this  proposed  amendment  we  nrst  ask  for  power  to  restore  working  relations, 
believing  that  when  working  relations  have  been  restored  we  are  then  in  better 
form,  conditions  are  more  favorable,  more  promising,  more  encouraging  and 
hopeful  for  a  settlement  than  before.  Still,  having  restored  working  relations, 
we  are  still  where  we  were  before  without  this  other  amendment  providing  for 
the  recognition.  Now,  having  restored  worldng  relations,  then  the  board  says  to 
this  company,  Who  are  your regn^larl^  authorized  representatives?  We  say  to  the 
men,  Who  are  your  regularly  authorized  representatives?  Furnish  us  proof  that 
they  are  your  authorized  representatives;  furnish  us  proof  that  they  can  and  will 
negotiate  and  settle  for  you;  that  they  have  the  x)ower  to  do  it.  Having  learned 
this,  then  we  simply  bring  these  i>arties  together,  and  we  say  to  each  one,  Ton 
recognize  the  other.    A  settlement  will  follow;  disturbances  will  cease. 

.  Q.  But  provided  there  is  no  settlement A.  (Interrupting.^  Then,  under  this 

same  law,  this  notice  or  recommendation  for  a  cessation  of  strike  can  be  renewed. 
In  case  the  recommendation  of  the  board  should  not  be  obeyed  or  accepted  by 
either  party,  we  may  then  apply  to  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  county  or  to 
the  attorney-general  of  the  State,  who,  at  the  request  of  the  board,  shall'make  an 
application  to  the  court  of  common  pleas  for  an  order  to  enforce  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  board,  with  such  modincations  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  court  may 
seem  right  and  proper. 

Q.  Does  not  that  come  very  close  to  compulsory  arbitration? — A.  It  seems  to 
savor  of  that. 

Have  you  any  hopes  of  the  passage  of  that  bill? — ^A.  Yes. 

Have  you  any  idea  it  will  be  regarded  as  constitutional? — ^A.  Yes. 

Or  an  infraction  of  the  right  of  contract?— A.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  will  be. 
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I  base  my  opinion  of  that  wholly  upon  the  reseatch  of  my  colleagues,  who  have 
given  it  very  ezhanstive  study. 

I  recognize  the  fact  that  this  is  a  wide  departure.  There  is  no  question  about 
that.  We  recofipize  that  full^.  We  recognized  it  when  we  undertook  the  fram- 
ing of  this  bill,  out  we  recognize  also  that  public  order,  life,  and  property  is  at 
st&e.  The  question  seems  to  hinge,  according  to  the  opinion  of  my  colleagues, 
which  I  respect  very  highly  indeed,  on  the  police  x>ower  of  the  State.  To  what 
extent  can  tne  legislative  power  of  the  State  be  exercised  in  the  interest  of  public 
order?  How  far  shall  I  go  to  the  injury  of  my  neighbor  without  being  restrained 
by  law? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabke.)  And  the  judicial  X)ower  also?— A.  Tes;  of  course  it 
would  involve  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  E^ennedt.)  Do  you  expect  to  have  the  influence  of  organized  labor 
brougnt  to  bear  for  the  passage  of  that  bill?— A.  One  of  the  leading  labor  men  in 
the  State  legislature  saia  to  me,  '*  We  must  have  it." 

Q.  Do  you  exi>ect  the  opposition  of  capital? — ^A.  Not  genenilly,  for  the  reason 
that  my  colleague  Mr.  Little,  who  is  himself  an  employer  to  the  extent  of  650 
men,  is  the  author  of  that  section. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Ton  provide,  possibly  from  the  anticipation  of  this 

eng  into  court,  that  there  may  be  some  change? — A.  Tes.  It  might  be  that 
the  recommendation  been  made  by  the  board  at  the  time  the  mattei  was 
heard  by  the  court,  the  board  might  have  made  a  modiflcation  itself.  The  board, 
as  I  understand,  would  exactly  coincide  with  the  court  and  supx)ort  the  court 
in  tmj  modification  that  would  tend  to  a  settlement  and  promote  public  order. 

I  will  ask,  Mr.  Ratchford,if  you  proiK)se  that  at  the  nearing  by  the  court  the 
board  should  be  present? 

By  Mr.  Batchford.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  Well,  while  that  is  not  clearlj  specified,  I  have  not  anv  doubt 
bat  what  as  our  board  is  at  present  organized,  in  case  this  act  meets  with  favor 
in  our  leg^lature,  that  would  be  done. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C^larke.)  That  seems  to  be  in  contemplation,  in  the  language  of  the 
bill,  does  it  not?— A.  We  may  join  in  the  application.  Theboardasa  boardtorany 
member  of  the  board,  may  join  in  making  the  application  to  the  court.  I  think 
that  perhaps  the  loopholes  are  pretty  carernlly  guarded.  While  this  is  the  bill  as 
prepared  by  the  board,  I  wish  to  say  to  the  commission  that  the  board  would 
readily  indorse,  notwithstanding,  any  measure  that  would  aid  in  reaching  the 
ends  desired.    Whatever  may  be  thought  best  we  would  gladly  join  in,  I  am  sure. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  In  that  provision  for  resuming  work  pending  a  set- 
tlement, what  power  have  you  to  enforce  a  decree  of  that  kind;  any?  Womd  you 
have  them  resume  at  the  old  scale  on  which  the  strike  had  t^en  place  or  on  a 
newly  adjusted  one,  or  would  that  be  optional  with  you  to  recommetia?— A.  Well, 
in  speaking  of  the  conditions  under  wnich  this  recommendation  would  be  made, 
it  says:  "  U  the  situation  caused  by  such  strike  or  lockout  be  such,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  governor,  as  to  justify  the  calling  out  of  a  part  of  the  militia,  or  if  the  same 
has  been  called  out  because  thereof,  the  board  shall  cause  the  facts  to  be  entered 
ui)on  its  minutes,  and  thereupon  on  notice  and  hearing  make  and  enter  therein 
such  recommendation  to  the  parties  to  such  strike  or  lockout^  looking  to  the  sus- 
pension thereof  for  a  period  not  exceeding  20  days,  pending  adjustment  or  arbitra- 
tion, and  the  better  assurance  of  the  better  tranquillity  and  protection  of  life  and 
property. "  Now,  it  may  be  that  the  recommendation  might  De  such  as  to  resume 
work  on  conditions  existing  prior  to  the  strike,  or  it  might  be  on  some  modified 
terms  or  conditions;  that  would  depend  very  much  on  circumstances  and  what 
might  seem  to  be  within  easy  and  unmediate  reach,  onlv  as  a  temporary  relief — 
protection  for  the  time  being  to  peace  and  order,  life  ana  property. 
.  Q.  That  would  be  simply  a  recommendation  which  neither  womd  be  obliged  to 
follow?— A.  The  law  says  further,  ''And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  parties  to 
complv  with  the  same."  That  follows  the  recommendation.  But  presuming 
that  they  do  not:  *'  On  failure  of  compliance  the  board  shall  communicate  the 
fact  to  we  prosecuting  attorney  of  tne  county  where  such  strike  or  lockout 
.  exists,  or  to  the  attorney-general,  who  ahall  forthwith  make  application  to  the 
court,"  etc.  Now,  in  that  application  to  the  court  the  board  or  any  of  its  mem- 
bers may  join;  so  that  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  in  case  the  recommendation  of 
the  board  should  be  modified  in  any  respect  the  board  and  the  court  would  jointly 
consult  in  that  matter  and  only  modify  it  to  the  extent  that  might  seem  to  be 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  common  ^ood. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.^  Is  not  this  compulsory  x)eaceinaking?— A.  Oh,  it  is 
compulsory  x>eacemaking,  out  the  point  is  here:  It  is  compulsory  peacemaking  to 
the  extent  that  we  restore  working  relations;  after  that  it  is  frienoly  intercourse. 
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conferences  between  the  parties  themselyes,  with  the  aid  of  the  board  to  lead  to  a 
mntn^  understanding  and  settlement. 

Q.  I  see  that  the  charges  in  connection  with  this  arbitration  there  shall  be 
placed  upon  the  county  wnerein  the  disturbance  occurs,  and  where  it  covers  more 
than  one  county  that  the  other  counties  shall  share  in  these  expenses? — ^A.  That 
is  in  the  present  law.  Those  two  points  to  which  I  have  called  your  attention  are 
the  two  principal  matters  of  importance  in  this  revision.  We  nave  refined  in 
the  bill  about  all  there  is  in  the  present  law,  the  arrangement  of  which  is  a  little 
difficult.    The  bill  is  more  conveniently  arranged. 

Q.  In  the  settlement  of  all  strikes  compromises  are  involved.  Do  you  think 
that  this  proxx)sed  bill  takeo  the  fairest  means  to  serve  the  interests  of  two  con- 
testing parties  and  to  reach  a  more  uniform  and  a  more  satisfactory  compromifie 
in  the  settlement  of  a  disturbance  of  that  kind?— A.  Yes. 

<^.  Do  you  think  that  any  State  arbitration  serves  the  purppee  as  well  as  com- 
mittees of  the  two  bodies,  the  employer  and  the  employees,  meeting  together  and 
making  a  settlement?  In  other  worcb,  is  not  the  craft  settlement  more  stable  and 
more  satisfactory  to  the  parties  than  what  they  might  consider  a  legal,  forced 
settlement,  under  law? — ^A.  I  agree  with  you  fully  in  that.  I  think  settlements 
made  by  the  parties  themselves  are  bv  far  more  acceptable,  and  might  be  more 
permanent,  too,  than  any  that  anybody  else  could  make  for  them,  and  we  encour- 
age all  possible  work  in  that  direction. 

Q.  Now,  has  it  not  been  your  ezperience  that  for  30  or  40  years  the  greatest 
dimculty  in  the  settlement  of  all  strikes,  whether  small  or  great,  has  been  uni- 
formly the  fact  that  the  employer  will  not  recognize  the  organization?— A.  Yes; 
that  is  true.  If  vou  will  pernut  me,  on  that  score  I  would  like  to  read  you  some- 
thing from  one  of  our  annual  reports.  This  occurs  on  X)age  11  of  the  sixth  annual 
report  of  our  board  (reading) : 
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''  The  policy  of  the  State  for  years  has  been  to  foster  labor  organissations.  A 
member  of  this  board  is  required  to  be  chosen  from  some  labor  organization.  The 
board  is  bound  to  deal  witn  agents  of  these  organizations  when  duly  accredited 
as  representatives  of  employees. 

**  Notwithstanding  the  policy  of  the  law,  we  frequently  come  in  contact  with 
employers  who  refuse  to  meet  with  or  recognize  committees  of  their  own  employees 
because  of  their  belonging  to  a  labor  union. 

**  We  have  failed  to  see  any  good  results  from  this  course,  but  have  observed 
harmful  consequences  in  a  numoer  of  cases.  Strikes  have  originated,  been  pro- 
longed and  embittered,  entailing  much  loss  and  suffering  because  of  it.  It  is  a 
noteworthy  fact  that  we  meet  with  this  refusal  more  frequently  amons  corporate 
than  individual  employers — we  do  not  speak  of  common  carriers — and  the  larger 
the  corporation  the  more  probably  the  nonrecognition.  A  powerful  corx)oration 
more  likely  than  one  less  strong  demands  to  meet  ana  deal  with  its  employees 
individualiy  and  without  representation  in  labor  controversies.  It  tells  you  it 
wants  no  go-between,  all  the  while  blissfully  unmindful  that  it  is  in  itself  a  great 
go-between. 

'*  Stockholders  unite  their  accumulations  of  capital  and  knowledge  in  a  par- 
ticular line  of  business  and  create  a  simple  agency  called  a  corporation.  The 
agency  secures  the  best  skill  and  ability  money  will  command  to  conduct  its 
affairs.  Thus,  supplied  with  a  sagacious  and  powerful  representative,  they  stand 
back  and  say  to  their  laborers  through  this  representative: 

'' '  No  representative  from  you  will  be  heard.  You  each  must  speak  and  act  for 
yourself.' 

*'  We  once  visited  a  company  to  persuade  it  to  meet  a  committee  of  its  striking 
employees  for  a  discussion  of  their  ^fferences,  being  satisfied  such  a  meeting 
would  result  in  a  speedy  settlement.  At  the  appointed  time  the  officers  of  the 
company,  through  their  attorney  who  had  been  called  in  for  the  occasion,  in  terse, 
guarded,  but  respectful  terms,  informed  us  they  would  not  meet  representatives 
of  their  employees;  that  only  individually  could  they  be  heard,  and  that  no  argu- 
ment would  swerve  them  from  their  determination.  But  such  a  meeting,  not- 
withstanding, was  had  days  afterwards,  and  an  unusually  harmful  strike  was 
thereby  settled. 

''  The  demand  for  such  representation  is  not  usually  sentimental— not  always 
for  the  purpose  of  having  their  unions  recognized — though  sometimes  it  is  so.  It 
has  its  rightful  foundation  beyond  anything  of  that  nature.  It  is  or  should  be 
the  aim  of  such  meetings  by  full  and  fair  discussion  to  compare  differences  and 
arrive  at  a  fair  and  reasonable  basis  of  settlement.    It  often,  we  might. say  itr 
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always,  happens  that  among  considerable  bodies  of  men  some  are  found  unable  to 
present  ana  snx^port  reasons,  however  incontestable  they  may  be,  for  a  given  course 
of  conduct  as  against  the  always  skillful  on  the  other  side.  Proposed  changes  in 
wage  scales  are  sometimes  complicated  and  not  thoroughly  understood  by 
employees  working  under  them.  For  illustration,  the  new  scale  of  the  American 
Steel  and  Wire  Comnany,  above  referred  to,  makes  Quite  a  lengthv  document,  is 
technical  in  phraseology,  and  quite  incomprehensible  except  to  those  skilled  or 
laboriouslv  imormed  in  that  line  of  business.  Perhaps  not  a  tenth  of  the  men 
in  the  strining  nulls  fully  comprehend  it.  For  a  full  and  intelligent  discussion  of 
its  bearing  and  results  representation  on  the  i>art  of  the  men  became  a  necessity. 
And  why  such  representation  should  be  objected  to  we  are  more  and  more  at  a 
loss  to  understand. 

*'  We  are  glad  to  say  its  refusal  is  exceptional.  Some  of  the  greatest  manufac- 
turing corporations  in  the  State,  ranking,  in  fact,  among  the  first  in  the  wcnrld, 
court  it  and  prefer  it.  Thev  are  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  any  light,  from  what- 
ever source,  that  mav  be  tnrown  on  questions  of  difference  between  themselves 
and  their  employees.'^ 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabke.  )  Will  you  please  state  if  later  experience,  since  that  report 
was  written,  confirms  the  opinion  that  the  objection  to  recognizing  the  unions  is 
Kradually  disappearing?— A.  No.  1  am  free  to  say  to  you  gentlemen  that  the 
board's  exx)erience  durm^  the  last  year  confirms  the  force  and  truth  of  the  state- 
ment made  the  ^ear  previous. 

S.  Ldo  not  think  you  understand  my  question.  Do  you  find  corporations  less 
less  unwilling  to  meet  and  recognize  the  unions  for  the  settlement  of  differ- 
ences, or  do  you  find  the  corporations  more  and  more  unwilling  to  do  it? — ^A. 
More  and  more  unwilling. 

There  is  another  ereat  cause  of  strikes,  a  very  frequent  source  of  strikes  in  fact, 
and  that  is  the  sudden  demand  as  to  changes  iu  wages  or  conditions  of  work, 
simply  made  by  the  employers,  without  stopping  to  take  their  men  into  counsel, 
simply  posting  a  notice  that, ''  From  and  uter  this  date  wages  in  this  shop  will 
be  i^uced  10  per  cent,"  for  instance.  That  has  proven  in  Ohio  to  be  a  very  fruit- 
ful cause  of  strikes;  wholly  unjustifiable.  There  may  at  times  be  a  necessity 
for  the  readjustment  of  wages,  but  there  is  never  a  necessity  to  take  a  man  by 
the  throat.  They  should  at  least  ^ve  some  notice  of  a  desire  for  the  reduction 
of  wages  or  an  advance  in  wages,  in  that  way  giving  time  for  discussion  with  a 
view  of  reaching  an  amicable  understanding. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Is  it  the  custom  in  the  labor  unions,  so  far  as  you 
know,  in  Ohio  there,  to  have  in  the  administration  of  their  unions  a  strike  com- 
mittee or  a  grievance  committee,  that  is  somewhat  permanent  in  its  character? — 
A.  Not  as  such.  Their  laws  provide  for  such  selection  as  occasion  may  require, 
but  there  is  no  permanent  organization  of  that  kind,  for  the  reason  that  the  unions 
desire  more  friendly  relations.  In  fact,  as  a  rule,  they  prefer  arbitration,  and 
standing  committees  or  authorities  to  regulate  or  adjust  strikes  are  not  regarded 
as  necessary,  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkb.)  I  would  like  to  ask  if  there  is  anything  now  in  the  Ohio 
law  wnich  requires  certain  notice  for  conference  in  regard,  to  the  readjustment  of 
wages  or  any  other  matter  of  difference  between  employers  and  employees?— A. 
You  refer  to  the  arbitration  law? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  No. 

Q.  Would  you  recommend  for  the  adoption  of  tne  States  generally  a  provision 
that  whenever  there  is  a  proposition  to  reduce  wa^  or.  request  to  have  wages 
increased,  notice  shall  be  ^ven  and  a  conference  invited  before  any  action  is 
taken  by  either  party  tending  to  a  cessation  of  work?— A.  Our  board  has  made 
it  a  rule  of  practice  irom  its  organization  to  the  present  time  to  not  only  recom- 
mend but  to  urge  the  parties  to  such  a  course. 

Q.  How  would  a  law  to  that  effect  impress  you? — ^A.  It  would  impress  me 
favorably. 

Q.  Why  not  embody  it  in  this  very  law,  the  bUl  that  is  proposed?— A.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  wise  provision.  I  was  going  to  call  the  attention  of  the  commission 
to  the  report  of  our  board  for  1896,  as  it  appears  on  ptige  102.     [Readine:] 

«  We  have  heretofore  called  attention  to  a  most  fruitful  source  of  lockouts  and 
strikes,  namely:  The  sudden  change  of  relation  between  employers  and  employees, 
whetiier  affecting  wages,  conditions  of  employment,  or  what-not,  without  pre- 
vious notice  or  warning.  Such  changes  almost  invariably  result  in  trouble ,  where 
extensive  or  numerous  interests  are  involved.  This  is  true,  although  the  change 
in  and  of  itself  may  be  reasonable.  The  motive  actuating  it  is  apt  to  be  misun- 
derstood or  not  appreciated.  If  such  proposed  changes  could  be  notified  to  the 
parties  to  be  adversely  affected  with  tne  reasons  for  the  same  long  enough  in 
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adyance  of  their  taking  effect  to  permit  their  disx)a8sionate  consideration,  many 
a  strike  and  lockont  wonld  be  avoided.  Reason,  if  given  ample  opportunity,  Ib 
tolerably  snre  to  assert  its  sway." 

That  briefly  coyers  the  views  of  the  board  relating  to  these  sudden  changes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batohfobd.)  Do  you  think  it  is  poesiDle  to  organize  a  strike  of  any 
considerable  prox)ortions  without  the  knowledge  of  l^e  employer? — ^A.  No;  I  do 
not. 

S.  (By  Mr.  Fabqtthab.  )  Do  you  think  it  possible  for  a  union  to  be  hoodwinked 
not  know  what  the  employers  intend  to  do  about  reducing  wages,  change  in 
hours,  or  reg^ilations  in  their  own  manufactory? — A.  I  think  it  is  more  probable 
than  the  other,  for  the  reason  that  the  organization  of  the  company  is  limited  in 
members;  there  are  but  a  few  of  them,  and  they  can  keep  witnin  the  limits  of 
their  office  information  that  is  more  liaole  to  crop  out  on  the  other  side. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Then  you  would  curtail  the  power  of  the  company  to 
abuse  its  opportunities,  and  require  notice? — A.  That  is  what  I  haye  stated  here 
to-day;  that,  conceding  that  corporations  are  the  creatures  of  the  State,  the  State 
should  not  permit  them  to  practice  such  methods  as  will  oppress  or  injure  the 
people. 


Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Or  precipitate  a  strike?— A.  Yes. 


(By  Mr.  Batchfobd.)  Your  board  has  been  in  existence  how  long? — A.  Six 
yee^,  aunost  7  years. 

Q.  Well,  within  that  time  a  great  many  corporations  haye  been  organized  in 
your  State  for  industrial  purposes? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  find  disputes  more  difficult  of  settlement  within  the  last  year  or  two 
tbin  they  were  during  the  first  year  or  2  years  of  the  existence  of  your  board? — 
A.  Yes;  by  reason  of  the  existence  of  the  organizations  of  employers. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  that  the  organization  of  sucn  corporations  in  considerable  num- 
bers is  due  to  the  other  statement  that  you  made,  fiiat  it  has  become  more  appar- 
ent every  day  that  there  is  a  hostility  demonstrated  by  employers  toward  the 
recognition  of  committees,  etc.? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  the  cause  of  it? — A.  Yes.  Speaking  about  these  organiza- 
tions, we  haye  had  experience  with  regard  to  large  corporations  in  Ohio  in  which 
some  1,200  or  1,500  men  were  inyolyed  in  a  strike,  and  the  law  regulating  or  per- 
mitting these  corporations  became  the  subject  of  some  consideration.  We  haye 
in  Ohio  what  is  known  as  the  antitrust  law.  I  presume  you  gentlemen  are 
familiar  with  it.  While  it  was  laudably  framed  ana  adopted  and  all  that,  it  has 
failed  utterly  to  accomplish  the  end  mtended.  This  occurs  on  page  6  of  the 
re'poTt  of  our  board  for  year  1898.    (Reading:) 

**  It  would  not  be  within  our  proyince  to  refer  to  this  statute  except  that  it 
seems  to  affect  the  relations  of  employers  and  employees.  It  is  too  early  to 
determine  its  exact  bearing  in  this  respect.  The  indications,  howeyer,  so  far  as 
we  haye  observed  them,  are  not  assurina:. 

''  Last  year  there  were  in  Ohio  0  establishments  engaged  in  ,the  manufacture 
of  wire  and  wire  nails.  At  2  of  these,  belonging  to  one  comx)any,  there  were 
strikes.'' 

These  two  were  known  as  the  Salem  Wire  Nail  Company,  one  mill  at  Salem 
and  the  other  at  Findlay,  Ohio.  The  board  intervened  and  secured  a  conference 
between  the  employers  and  the  committees  of  employees.  We  had  the  company 
meet  a  committee  of  the  men  at  Findlay,  and  a  committee  of  the  men  at  Salem 
met  with  the  board  at  Columbus.    (Continuing  to  read:) 

'*  The  board  intervened  and  secured  a  conference  between  the  employer  and 
committees  of  the  employees;  and  a  settlement  and  resumption  of  work  speedily 
resulted.  There  the  stoppage  of  the  mills  cut  off  the  eanungs  of  the  company  as 
well  as  the  wages  of  the  men.  A  motiye  for  settlement  consequently  mutually 
operated. 

**  Shortly  after  the  antitrust  bill  was  introduced  into  the  legislature  the  Ameri- 
can Steel  and  Wire  Company  took  out  its  charter  under  tne  laws  of  Illinois. 
About  the  time  or  x)erhat>s  shortly  before  the  bill  became  a  law  the  company 
organized  and  commenced  business,  with  a  general  office  at  Cleyeiand.  Within 
a  uiort  time  it  had  pui'chased  or  absorbed  all  the  wire  and  wire-nail  mills  in  Ohio, 
besides  a  number  from  other  States.  The  power  that  before  was  diyersified 
became  now  concentrated  in  a  single  hand. 

'*  The  employees  at  one  of  its  mills  in  Cleveland  and  one  in  Indiana  went  out  on 
a  strike  because  of  an  alleged  reduction  of  wages,  an  account  of  which  is  detailed 
b^  the  secretary.  The  board  intervened  in  the  Cleyeiand  case,  assisted  by  the 
city  authorities,  with  a  yiew  to  an  amicable  adjustment,  and  with  what  result? 
The  comimny  repeatedly  refused  to  meet  a  committee  on  behalf  of  the  strikers, 
though  urgently  requested  by  us  and  the  mayor  of  the  city  so  to  do.    It  at  length 
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consented,  bat  nnder  conditions  not  satisfactory  to  the  men,  and  nothing  came 
of  it." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  yon  had  any  cases  before  yonr  board  in  which 
the  nnion  refused  to  send  its  committees  or  to  be  represented? — A.  No,  never. 
( Continuing  to  read: ) 

*'  After  continuing  nearly  three  months  the  strike  ended  by  the  men  accepting 
the  scale  of  the  company. 

''  The  stoppage  of  these  miUs  did  not,  as  in  the  other  case,  cutoff  the  company's 
resources,  it  suffered,  perhaps,  no  great  loss.  In  fact,  it  closed  one  of  its  other 
mills  after  the  strike  beg^n,  and  its  running  mills  probably  sufficed  to  meet  the 
demands  upon  it.    If  so,  the  loss  was  all  on  the  side  of  the  meni 

''Our  law  defines  a  trust  to  be  a  combination  of  capital,  skill, or  acts  by  two  or 
more  persons,  firms,  partnerships,  corporations,  or  associations  of  persons,  or  of 
any  two  or  more  of  them  for  eitner,  any,  or  all  of  the  following  purposes: 

'*  First.  To  create  or  carry  out  restrictions  in  trade  or  commerce. 

"Second.  To  limit  or  reduce  the  production,  or  increase  or  reduce  the  price  of 
merchandise  or  any  commodity. 

''Third.  To  prevent  comx)etition  in  manufacturing,  making,  transportation, 
sale,  or  purchase  of  merchandise,  produce,  or  any  commodit^r. 

"  Fourth.  To  fix  at  any  standard  or  figure,  whereby  its  price  to  the  public  or 
consumer  shall  be  in  any  manner  controlled  or  estaolished,  any  article  or  com- 
modity of  merchandise,  produce,  or  commerce  intended  for  sale,  barter,  use,  or 
consumption  in  this  State. 

"Fiftn.  To  make  or  enter  into  or  execute  or  carry  out  any  contracts,  obliga- 
tions, or  agreements  of  any  kind  or  description  by  which  they  shall  bind  or  have 
bound  themselves  not  to  sell,  dispose  of,  or  transport  any  article  or  any  commodity 
or  any  article  of  trade,  use,  merchandise,  commerce,  or  consumption  below  a 
common  standard  figpire  or  fixed  value,  or  by  which  they  shall  agree  in  any  man- 
ner to  keep  the  price  of  such  article,  commodity,  or  transix>rtation  at  a  fixed  or 
graduated  figure,  or  by  which  they  shall  in  any  manner  establish  or  settle  the 
price  of  any  article,  commodity,  or  transxx>rtanon  between  them  or  themselves 
and  others  so  as  to  directly  or  indirectly  preclude  a  free  and  unrestricted  com- 
petition among  themselves  or  any  purchasers  or  consumers  in  the  sale  or  trans- 
portation of  any  such  article  or  commodity,  or  by  which  they  shall  agree  to  pool, 
combine,  or  directly  or  indirectly  unite  any  interests  that  they  may  have  connected 
with  the  sale  or  transportation  of  any  such  article  or  commodity  that  its  price 
might  in  any  manner  be  affected.  Every  such  trust  as  is  defined  herein  is  declared 
to  be  unlawful,  against  public  i)olicy  and  void." 

Now  this  company,  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  while  they  did  not 
combine  with  otners,  bought  the  mills  outright,  became  the  sole  owners  and  pro- 
prietors of  these  mills,  became  a  powerful  corporation,  and  used  that  ix>wer  to 
oppress  1,200  or  1,500  men  who  had  worked  for  the  several  mills  prior  to  their 
purchasing  the  same,  and  refused  to  deal  with  them,  and  compelled  them  to 
accept  a  reduction  of  wages. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  They  could  afford  to  withstand  the  strike  and  close 
2  of  their  mills  while  they  ran  the  other  4  full?~A.  They  did  close  their 
mills,  part  of  them,  while  they  operated  the  others,  and  in  the  end  secured  an 
injunction.  I  wish  to  say  in  regard  to  these  injunctions,  that  I  do  not  know  of 
anything  that  has  acted  more  to  the  detriment  of  labor  and  caused  labor  to  dis- 
respect our  judiciary  more  than  this  matter  of  resorting  to  blanket. injunctions, 
and  saying  to  the  men:  '*  You  shall  not  talk  to  your  neighbor." 


Charlotte,  N.  C,  March  14,  1900, 

TESTIMONT  OF  MB.  JAMES  L.  OBR, 

President  and  Treasurer  Piedmont  Manufacturing  Company,  OraniteviUe,  S,  C, 

The  subcommission  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  met  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Southern  Manufacturers'  Club  at  10  a.  m.,  Mr.  E.  A.  Smyth  presid- 
ing. Mr.  James  L.  Orr,  president  and  treasurer,  Piedmont  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Greenville,  S.  C,  was  introduced  as  a  witness  and,  being  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Smyth.)  Will  you  give  your  name  to  the  stenographer? — A.  Jamee 
L.  Orr.  " 
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Q.  Yoar  place  of  reflidenoe?-^A.  GreenTllle,  S.  C. 


And  yonr  business? — A.  President  and  treasurer  of  the  Piedmont  Mannfao- 
tonng  Company,  sitnaled  on  the  Salnda  Bdver,  11  miles  south  of  Greenville,  on 
the  Southern  Railroad. 

Q.  The  Piedmont  Company  is  a  cotton  mill  corporation?*-A.  Yes;  we  luaiia- 
f acture  sheetings  and  dnlj}iup&;  we  have  about  60,000  si^indles  and  a^OOO  looms. 

Q.  It  is  one  of  the  first  and  one  of  the  largest  cotton  millB  established  in  South 
Carolina  after  the  war?— A.  Yes;  it  was  one  of  the  first  mills  established.  It  is 
not  one  of  the  largest  now,  though  it  is  probaUy  fifth  or  sixth. 

Q.  Do  you  use  entirely  white  labor? — A.  Yes;  we  use  no  negro  labor  at  all, 
except  scavengers  and  firemen,  and  all  our  teamsters  are  white. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  you  not  employ  negro  labor  in  the  null8?--A.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  desirable  to  work  the  two  together.  I  think  that  the  preference 
should  be  given  to  the  white  labor,  as  long  as  we  can  ^  it,  bei^uae  they  have 
had  a  hard  time  in  the  South  for  a  long  time  in  competition  with  negro  labor,  and 
this  is  the  only  sphere,  as  it  was,  set  aside  for  their  oeaefit.  Aj9  long  as  I  can  use 
the  white  labor  to  any  advantage  I  intend  to  do  it. 

Q.  Is  that  the  custom  in  all  the  cotton  miUs  you  know  of  ?— A.  Yes.  There  are 
some  mills — there  is  one  mill  I  know  which  is  using  negro  labor  exclusively,  except 
the  overseers.  Negro  labor  was  used  in  the  South  for  a  number  of  vears  before 
the  war,  to  a  limited  extent.  One  of  my  superintendents  worked  before  the  war 
in  the  late  Saluda  mill  near  Columbia,  where  some  negro  labor  was  employed. 

Q.  Is  there  anywhere  a  mixture  of  white  and  colored  labor?  It  is  eitlier  one 
thing  or  the  other  ? — ^A.  Yes,  except  in  some  of  %he  mills  they  use  negroes  for 
scrubbers  and  outside  hands,  and  such  as  that;  but  inside  tihe  mills,  some  of 
them  use  negroes  as  picker  hands  in  the  picker  room. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfobd.)  Why  is  it  not  desirable  to  mix  the  races  in  their 
employment? — A.  In  the  first  place,  between  the  class  of  han(^  that  work  in  the 
millB  and  the  negro  labor  there  is  considerable  feeling ;  that  is  one  objection. 
Then  another,  the  social  feature  that  it  would  bring  abcmt. 


Q.  What  feeling  i»  it— race  feeling?— A.  Yes. 


Would  it,  in  your  opinion,  do  justice  to  both  races  to  have  th<NQi  come  into 
closer  contact  with  each  other,  both  m  their  employment  and  in  social  matters? — 
A.  Hardly,  socially,  sir. 

Q.  Would  it  tend  to  elevate  the  lower  elasaes?- A.  I  think  not.    I  think  the 
history  of  the  world  shows  it  is  rather  dragging  down  than  bringing  up. 
(By  Mr.  Smyth.)  The  whites  would  resent  it?— A.  Very  much. 
It  would  be  very  hard  to  force  them  to  work  together?— A.  Yes. 
(By  Mr.  Ratchfori>.)  Do  they  resent  it  in  other  occupations?— A.  Not  on 
the  farm ;  not  in  the  mines ;  but  there,  you  see,  there  are  innncipally  males  ocou< 
pied,  whereas  if  the  negro  was  allowed  to  w<»rk  in  the  cotton  mills,  generally,  they 
would  be  mixed  up  with  the  women,  too. 

Q.  (By  Mx.  C.  J.  Ha&sis.)  I  should  like  to  ask  you  in  regard  to  the  suppitv  of 
labor  for  mills;  is  it  plentiful,  or  the  reverse? — ^A.  Up  to  tiiis  time  wehave  nad 
ample  labor  for  the  mills.  You  know,  in  the  upper  part  of  South  Carolina,  and 
attB  upper  part  of  Georgia,  and  western  part  of  North  Carolina  the  white  popula- 
tion largely  predominates,  and  we  get  our  help  principally  from  these  three  sec- 
tions. There  will  be  some  scarcity  until  the  hands  are  trained,  in  consequence 
of  the  number  of  new  mills  going  up  now,  I  apprehend. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  work  does  this  wnite  labor  come  from?— A.  From 
farms  almost  exclusively. 

Q.  Why  do  they  leave  the  farms?  Are  the  attractions  and  opportunities  bet- 
ter?— ^A.  Yes;  they  have  much  better  facilities  for  schools.  The  mills',  so  far  as 
I  know,  everywhere,  run  their  schools  longer  than  they  do  in  the  country.  For 
instance,  we  have  for  a  number  of  years  at  Piedmont  supplemented  the  public- 
school  fund  so  that  we  teach  lOf  months  in  the  year.  Then  thev  have  the 
advantages  of  churches.  We  have  5  churches  in  Piedmont  regularly  supplied. 
Being  close  together,  they  have  social  advantages  which  they  do  not  have  in  the 
country.  Probably  a  more  weighty  reason  than  any  of  the  others  is  that  they 
can  have  employment  dlO  days  in  the  year  at  fairly  good  wages,  much  better 
than  they  can  make  on  the  farm. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Ratchfobd.)  How  is  this  fund  raised  to  supplement  the  school 
fund? — A.  The  companies  give  it  directly. 

(^.  Without  any  assessment? — ^A.  No  assessment  whatever.  The  schools  are 
entirely  free  and  the  companies  furnish  the  heating,  and  lighting,  and  school 
buildings. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  any  of  the  companies  furnish  any  libraries  and  read- 
ing rooms?— A.  Yes;  I  think  almost  universally  there  are  libraries  or  reading 
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rooms.  We  haye  about  8,700  Yolumes  in  our  library;  bat  we  enooorage  them  to 
take  books  borne  rather  than  read  in  the  reading  room.  We  fiond  that  hist  y€»ar, 
for  instance,  they  took  ont  8,000  vohmies. 

Q.  Those  books  are  a  general  assortment? — ^A.  Yes;  literary  books,  histories, 
biographies,  and  mechanical  worka 

Q.  And  aU  of  that  is  free  to  yonr  operators? — ^A.  Yes,  free;  it  does  not  cost  any- 
thing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batohpobd.)  What  are  the  wages  generally  prevailing  in  the  cot- 
ton nulls? — A.  That  is  such  a  general  question  uat  I  hardly  know  how  to  answer  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  TeU  ns  what  the  weavers  get,  for  instance? — ^A.  The 
weavers  get  from  85  cents  to  a  $1.10;  some  a  little  more  and  some  a  little  less; 
they  are  paid  by  the  piece. 

Q.  The  weavers  are  women  and  men? — ^A.  Yes,  both.  They  are  paid  by  the 
piece. 

Q. '  So  that  a  woman  can  earn  as  much  as  a  man  if  she  runs  as  many  machines 
and  produces  as  many  yards. — ^A.  Yes,  except  th^  are  not  made  the  bosses. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  I  understand  the  work  is  done  by  the  piece, 
mostly? — ^A.  Yes,  I  should  say  three-fourths  of  the  pay  is  for  piecework. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  And  the  next  class  of  labor,  spinners,  for  instance? — 
A.  The  spinners  are  paid  by  the  side. 

Q.  What  do  they  make?— A.  Well,  sir,  aboat  60  cents.  We  pay  10  cents  a  side 
f(^  spinning,  and  a  hand  15  or  16  years  old  can  easily  attend  six  sides. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Are  these  payments  made  in  cadb? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  What  does  that  conmion  labor  receive? — ^A.  65  cents 
a  £iy. 

Unskilled  of  course?— A.  Yes. 

(By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  run  no  com.panv  store? — ^A.  No^  sir. 
^   Have  you  more  than  one  store  in  Piedmont? — A.  Yes.    We  have  5  genend 
stores,  besides  little  shops,  truck  stores,  etc. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Do  you  house  vour  employees?— A.  Yes.    That  is, 
they  pay  50  cents  a  room  a  month,  and  they  have  a  garden  patch  to  each  homse. 
(By  Mr.  Smyth.)  How  often  do  vou  pay?— A.  Twice  a  month. 
Do  you  give  any  store  orders? — A.  No,  sir. 

You  pay  absolutely  in  cash? — ^A.  We  pay  absolutely  in  cash  to  everyone. 
Are  yonr  employees  absolutely  free  to  trade  where  mey  please? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
You  have  nothing  to  do  witn  the  store  balls?— A.  We  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.    We  do  not  even  collect  for  the  doctors.    We  pay  the  whole  amount  to 
them  and  they  dJsx)ose  of  it  as  they  please. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batohf(»cd.)  Have  you  any  class  of  skilled  labor  makingas  nrach 
as  |2  a  day? — ^A.  Oh,  yes,  in  our  machine  shop  they  get  that  much.  The  over- 
seers get  more  than  that;  Ite  second  hand  gets  about  $2  to  $SLd5,  and  the  overseer 
hands  get  $3.50. 

Q.  And  the  machiniste  get  what? — ^A.  The  machinist  gets  $3.50 — ^the  master 
machinist;  and  the  others  get  from  $1.50  to  $2.25. 

S.  Have  you  strikes  amouff  your  employes? — ^A.  We  never  had  one,  sir. 
.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  How  long  is  it  since  the  Piedmont  miU  was  estaUished?-— 
A.  Twenty-seven  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Do  yon  have  any  labor  organizatkm  in  that  country? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

i^.  You  said  the  wages  of  the  adult  was  65  cents  a  day?— A.  No,  sir.  He  asked 
what  the  outside  ordinary  labor  was. 

Mr.  Batchford.  Common  labor. 

Mr.  C.J,  Harris.  Sixty-five  cents? 

The  Witness.  Yea. 

Mr.  Smyth.  About  what  would  be  the  average  pay  of  the  Piedmont  jmy  rcU? 

Mr.  Batchford.  Including  all  classes? 

The  Witnbss.  I  can  not  tell  yon  that.  One  of  the  United  States  censos 
eotnplcnrees  went  over  our  pay  roU  very  carelully  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  and  they 
excluded  everybody  in  an  official  capacity — ^that  is,  section  hands,  second  hands, 
overseers,  and  superintendents,  and  my  recollection  is  it  was  either  64  or  65  cents 
a  day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  That  was  the  average  pay?— A.  Yes,  taking  in  the 
Swuupers. 

3.  (By  Mr.  Batcbtord.J)  Including  all?— A.  Yes. 
.  Have  wages  materially  changed  since  that  time?-— A.  No,  sir;  if  anything 
they  are  a  little  Int  more,  but  there  is  not  any  material  ciuuige. 

Q.  At  what  age  do  you  admit  boys  to  the  factory?— A.  We  make  no  distinction 
between  boys  and  girls.    We  do  not  want  to  work  any  under  12  years  of  age. 
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Q.  You  make  that  a  rule,  do  you? — ^A.  Yes,  but  it  is  not  enforced  absolutely; 
there  are  exceptions  to  it,  but  not  many.  I  do  not  believe  in  it,  be<»U8e  I  do  not 
think  it  best  either  for  the  children  or  the  mills, 

Q.  What  is  your  demand  on  that  poinl? — ^A.  I  think  12  years  of  age  is  old 
enough,  if  there  were  laws  to  make  them  go  to  school.  That  is  the  most  serions 
trouble,  I  find,  sir.  I  believe  that  most  cmldren  like  to  work  in  the  mill  at  light 
work  rather  than  roam  over  the  town  and  not  do  anything. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  have  no  compulsory  school  law  in  South  Carolina?— 
A.  iTo,  sir;  our  legislature  would  not  pass  it. 

Q.  So  while  you  have  free  schools  for  your  children  you  cannot  enforce  attend- 
ance?— A.  No,  except  by  moral  suasion.  I  use  my  influence,-and  I  make  teachers 
go  out  every  Friday  afternoon— ^o  over  town  after  the  children  who  ought  to  be 
m  school. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batohford.)  Do  you  believe  a  comxMilsory  school  law  would  bo 
an  advantai^e  to  your  State?— A.  Yes,  I  do. 

Q.  (Bj  Mr.  Smyth.  )  You  find  an  apathy,  do  you,  sometimes  among  the  parents 
who  are  ignorant  themselves  as  to  the  advantages  of  the  schools  for  their  chil- 
dren?— A.  Yes;  I  do  not  know  whether  you  ever  noticed  it  or  not.  I  haverex)eat- 
edly  asked  children  who  have  gone  from  the  school  into  the  mill  whether  they 
would  rather  remain  in  the  school  or  be  in  the  mill,  and  I  never  found  one  who 
said  he  would  not  rather  work  in  the  mill  than  go  to  school. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harbis.)  To  a  northern  man  these  wages,  75  cents  a  day, 
would  seem  like  starvation  wages.  I  should  like  to  ask  you, however,  how  those 
people,  who  are  working  year  after  year  on  these  wages,  live;  whether  comfort- 
ably, or  otherwise?— A.  They  live  very  comfortably,  indeed,  and  a  good  many  of 
our  people  are  saving  money.  The  es^nses  here  are  so  much  less,  for  actual 
living,  Ithink  that  is  what  makes  the  difference.  Our  chickens,  for  instance,  are 
worth  from  12i  to  15  cents  apiece.  Beef  is  worth  8  cents  a  pound;  eggs  are 
worth  10  to  12  cents  a  dozen. 

9.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  What  is  flour  worth?  Enumerate  a  few  staple 
articles. — ^A.  Flour,  of  course,  varies.  Now  it  is  about  $4,60  a  barrel  for  No.  1 
flour;  meal  is  worth  about  55  cents  a  bushel,  now;  bacon  is  about  6i  cents  a 
pound. 

Q.  Are  shoes  and  clothing  proix>rtionately  cheap? — A.  Clothing  has  been  very 
low.  It  has  gone  up  in  the  last  year  or  two.  It  has  been  very  low;  you  could 
get  good  clothes  from  $7  to  $9  a  suit. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  do  the  people  pay  for  boarding  in  your  village? — 
A.  Seven  to  $8  a  month. 

Q.  Do  you  get  fairly  good  board  for  that?— A.  Yes.  Regular  boarding  houses 
or  private  families,  either. 

Q.  You  say  your  people  all  have  garden  patches  to  their  houses;  do  they  culti- 
vate those  garden  patches? — ^A.  Yes.  You  would  be  surprised  to  see  how  much 
vegetables  they  make. 

Q.  That  helps  their  living  very  much? — ^A.  Yes.    They  all  keep  cows. 

<^.  Have  they  pasture  for  their  cows? — A.  Yes,  they  have  puolic  pasture  for 
their  cows. 

Furnished  free? — ^A.  Yes. 

What  is  the  price  of  wood? — A.  One  dollar  and  a  half  a  cord,  delivered. 

That  is  oak  and  pine? — ^A.  Yes. 

^  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  A  cord  of  wood  lasts  the  ordinarv  family  how  long 
for  fuel  purposes? — ^A.  I  can  not  answer,  Mr.  Batchford.  It  depends  entirely  on 
the  number  of  fires  they  bum. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Your  winters  are  short? — ^A.  Yes.  Two  cords  of  wood 
equals  a  ton  of  coal, 

S.  You  have  no  double  sash  to  the  mill  windows? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
.  How  many  months  of  the  year  do  you  suppose  the  windows  in  the  mill  are 
open  and  fresh  air  is  coming  through  the  mills,  9  months? — ^A.  Certainly  8  months. 
They  are  open  all  the  time,  more  or  less,  They  will  have  &esh  air  coming  in.  It 
is  not  cold  enough  to  be  unpleasant.  Yes,  I  suppose  9  months  they  use  fuel  for 
nothing  except  cooking  purposes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  laws  in  South  Carolina  regulating  the  hours  of  labor? — ^A. 
Yes;  66  hours  a  week. 

Q.  That  law  is  not  evaded? — ^A.  No,  sir,    I  think  it  is  carried  out  in  good  faith. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Gk>inff  back  now  to  the  subject  of  colored  labor: 
Do  you  find  that  the  tendency  of  the  colored  labor  of  South  Carolina  is  to  work 
for  a  less  rate  of  wages  than  the  whites? — A.  Yes.    They  can  live  on  so  much  less. 

Q.  What  effect  has  that  upon  the  wages  of  the  white  labor,  if  any? — A.  It  has 
the  effect  of  holding  them  down. 
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Is  there  always  a  plentifnl  supply  of  colored  labor?— A.  Yes. 
What  have  you  to  suggest  as  an  improvement  for  that  condition? — A.  Noth- 
ing suggests  itself  just  now  lo  me. 

Q.  The  colonization  of  the  negro  has  been  advocated  by  witnesses  before  this 
commission.  What  is  your  judgment  upon  that?--A.  I  think  it  would  be  the 
greatest  misfortune  that  could  happen  to  the  South.  I  think  the  negro  labor  is 
the  best  for  the  farm  that  we  can  get.  They  can  live  on  less  and  they  can  do  more 
work  when  properly  treated  than  any  class  of  labor  that  we  can  have..  But  for 
the  negro  labor  we  could  not  live  on  5  cent  cotton,  and  but  for  6  cent  cotton  the 
South  would  not  be  able  to  control  the  cotton  markets  of  the  world.  So  I  am 
utterly  opposed  to  taking  the  negroes  away  from  the  South. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  ultimately  the  assimilation  of  the  races  will  result  in  the 
building  i^p  of  a  higher  standard  among  that  class?— A.  By  assimilation  I  do  not 
suppose  you  mean  miscegenation.  That  would  be  the  greatest  curse  on  earth  to 
this  or  any  other  country.  They  are  an  imitative  peoxue,  and  I  think  their  con- 
dition has  improved  very  much  through  association  with  the  white  people. 
What  satisfies  me  of  that  is  the  condition  of  the  negroes  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
State  where  they  come  into  contact  with  the  white  people,  and  tnat  of  those  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  State,  where  they  live  by  themselves  very  much.  The 
negroes  in  the  upper  part  of  the  State  are  very  much  more  intelligent,  I  think,  sir. 

Q,  As  the  result  of  the  influences  surrounding  them? — ^A.  Yes;  environments. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Smtth,)  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  negroes  in  the  lower  counties  of  the 
State  nave  actually  retrograded  in  intelligence?— A.  That  seems  to  be  the  uni- 
versal iudgment  oi:  everybody  down  there. 

Q.  That  is,  since  the  control  of  the  whites  has  been  removed  where  they  gather 
in  large  bodies  by  themselves? — ^A.  Large  bodies  by  themselves,  and  have  no  asso- 
ciation with  the  white  people;  I  think  tney  have  cieteriorated  mentally,  morally, 
and  physically,  from  wnat  I  can  see  and  hear. 

Q.  In  your  neighborhood  the  neg^roes  are  working  as  carpenters  and  brick- 
layers with  the  whites,  are  they  not?— A.  Yes,  particularly  in  the  building  of 
new  enterprises — ^mills  and  warehouses  and  stores — you  will  see  negro  carpenters, 
negro  bricklayers,  and  negro  plasterers  worMn^  along  with  the  white  people. 
In  that  way  they  come  into  competition  with  the  white  mechanic? — A.  Yes. 
And  force  them  to  take  lower  wages? — A.  Yes. 

In  other  words,  the  wages  are  based  on  the  lowest  stratum? — ^A.  Not  only 
with  us,  but,  I  think,  with  everyone  in  the  world. 

Q.  That  is  one  difficulty  with  the  laboring  class  in  the  South— the  comx)etition 
with  negro  labor,  which  forms  the  basis  of  comparison? — ^A.  Yes;  the  white 
people  in  the  South  of  that  class  have  found  that  they  could  go  to  the  mills  where 
the  ne^oes  have  not  been  able  to  go.  They  have  had  that  sphere  to  themselves 
heretofore. 

Q.  But  the  negro  has  followed  them  there  in  Charleston?— A.  Yes;  they  are 
running  the  mill  entirely  by  negroes,  except  the  bosses. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratohfobd)  Admitting  that  the  lowest  wages  paid  do  much  to  fix 
the  standard  for  all,  is  it  not  also  true  in  thus  fixing  a  low  standard  of  wages  the 
low  standard  of  living  follows,  and  all  that  accompanies  a  low  standard  of  liv- 
ing?— ^A.  The  amount  of  wages  received,  of  course,  regulates  the  living. 

Q.  With  the  low  standard  usually  comes  vile  habits,  immorality,  and  discon- 
tent?— ^A.  That  is  not  our  experience,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth)  You  have  just  stated  that  the  standard  of  living  amon^  the 
cotton-mill  operatives  is  comparatively  high,  and  that  the  cost  of  the  necessities 
and  luxuries  is  very  low  as  compared  with  the  Northern  cities. — A.  Yes;  I  think 
the  amount  of  wages  depends  very  much  upon  the  expense  of  living,  and  it  is 
merely  a  matter  of  comparison.  The  question  is  how  much  over  and  above  the 
actual  necessaries  of  life  a  man  ^ets.  if  the  necessaries  of  life  take  practically 
all  he  is  getting  there  is  no  margin  for  luxuries. 

Q.  Put  it  in  this  way:  How  does  the  living  of  the  cotton  mill  operatives  com- 
pare with  their  former  living  on  the  farm? — A.  Much  better;  and  the  merchants 
tell  me  that  they  buy  the  very  best  class  of  food  stuffs  all  the  way  round,  and  that 
they  buy  the  best  class  of  clothing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford)  You  tiiink  that  the  cost  of  living,  then,  does  much  to 
fix  the  rate  of  wages? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  reckoned  with  that  proposition  from  the  other  point  of  view, 
Mr.  Orr? 

TheWiTNEES.  What  point? 

Mr.  Batchford.  That  the  rate  of  wages  does  much  to  determine  the  cost  of 
living? — ^A.  If  they  do  not  make  their  wages  they  can  not  live  high. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  On  the  farms  the  laborers  receive  pay  practically  but  once 
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a  year,  do  they  not?— A.  Yes.  Our  principal  crop  is  cotton.  That  is  sold  nsxially 
daring  October,  November,  and  December.  The  only  money  that  the  tenant  has 
to  spend  at  all  is  what  he  gets  at  that  time  after  the  payment  of  the  advances  for 
the  year. 

And  in  the  miU  life  they  get  their  pay  every  2  weeks? — ^A.  Yes. 
In  caeh? — ^A.  Yes. 

^  So  that  you  consider  the  condition  of  the  cotton-mill  operative  is  far  supe- 
rior to  that  oi:  the  renter  of  the  farm? — ^A.  Unquestionably,  and  the  best  evidence 
is  that  the  more  intelligent  of  the  renters  are  coming  year  by  year  to  the  cotton 
miUs. 

Q.  And  that  is  where  jou  get  your  best  labor?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  consider  their  condition  bettered  by  going  to  the  cotton  mills? — ^A. 
Yes. 

9-  (By  Mr.  Ratchforo.  )  It  is  a  comparativelv  new  thing  in  the  South  for  oper- 
atives to  receive  their  pay  weekly  and  semimonthly  in  cash,  or  even  by  the  month, 
is  it  not? — A.  No,  sir;  1  think  not.  I  can  not  speak  universally,  but  I  know  that 
up  to  probably  10  years  ago  they  were_paid  monthly. 

Q.  ^y  Mr. Smyth.)  In  cash?— A.  Yes. 

<^.  Have  your  miUs  always  paid  in  cash?— A.  Our  mill  always  paid  in  cash  and 
twice  a  month. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfobd.  )  What  was  the  custom  before  the  war  in  that  respect? 

The  WITMXBS.  You  mean  in  manufacture? 

Mr.  Ratchfobd.  Yes.— A,  You  know  there  was  very  little  manufacturing  in 
this  country  before  the  war.    They  usually  ran  stores. 

[By  Mr.  SxTTH.)  The  advances  were  made  by  these  stores?— A.  Yes. 
^o  the  farmers  and  renters?— A.  To  the  farmers  or  to  the  operators  there. 
We  were  talking  just  now  of  education.    Is  there  a  large  percentage  of 
illiteracy  in  South  Carolina? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  census  of  1890  put  the  percentage  of  illiterate  in  South  Carolina  at  44.05 
per  cent,  and  there  was  only  one  State  in  the  Union  that  exceeded  that,  that  was 
lx>ui8iana.  Are  those  conditions  practically  the  same  now,  do  you  tiiink? — A. 
No,  sir;  the  illiteracy  is  not  so  great  now  as  it  was  then,  because  we  have  our 
public  schools  nut  a  longer  term  than  they  were  up  to  that  time. 

9.  And  I  suppose  the  class  of  cotton-mill  operators  to-day,  then,  has  increased 
in  intelligence,  oy  the  mill  schools,  to  a  very  marked  degree  in  the  last  10  years? — 
A.  Yes.  There  h^s  probably  been  more  improvement  in  that  regard  than  in  any- 
thing else, 

Q.  You  notice  that  your  operators  are  more  intelligent  than  they  were  10  years 
ago? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Due  entirely  to  the  schools,  and  schools  throughout  the  mills?- A.  I  think 
so;  yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  lengtii  of  the  school  term  outside  of  your  mill  village?— A.  Two 
and  a  half  to  three  months, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.Habbib.)  What  peroentAge  of  your  operatives  of  school  age 
are  unable  to  read  and  write? — ^A,  Tnose  who  have  been  brought  up  at  Piedmont 
can  read  and  write  almost  xmiversally.  We  have  some  that  nave  come  in  from 
the  farm  that  can  not. 

Q.  What  I  wish  to  bring  out  is  what  percentage  of  those  who  live  in  your  vil- 
lage can  read  and  write?— A.  Those  who  arera^ed  there,  inmost  universally,  and 
that  40  per  cent,  you  see,  included  the  colored  x)eople  as  well  as  the  white  people, 
which  makes  it  very  much  higher  than  it  otherwise  would  be  with  the  whites. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Your  statement,  then,  would  indicate  t^at  the  percentage 
of  illiterate  is  very  much  greater  on  the  farms  than  among  the  operators? — ^A. 
Yes,  twice  as  great,  I  should  think. 

Q.  That  is  due  to  the  schools  run  by  the  cotton  mills? — ^A.  Yes.  You  see  the 
schools  in  the  country  are  far  apart  and  run  at  a  time  when  the  children  are  at 
work  on  the  farms,  and  that  keeps  a  great  many  of  them  from  going  to  school. 

Q.  Are  the  children  usually  worked  on  the  farm?^-A.  Yes.  They  commence 
work  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  hoe  and  pick  cx)tton.  I  have  seen  them  plowing 
very  often  at  10  and  12  years  of  age. 

Q.  We  had  yesterday  a  good  deal  of  testimony  on  tiie  textile  and  manual  school 
interests  in  reference  to  Government  anpropriations  and  Government  help  to  aid 
these  schools — Clemson  College.  We  should  like  to  know  if  you  would  approve 
of  that? — A.  I  think  that  it  would  be  a  very  great  help  to  the  textile  schools  to 
receive  more  help  from  the  Government.  Now,  they  only  rive  it  to  agricultural: 
I  think  they  should  also  give  it  to  mechanical  schools.  I  think  that  what  would 
do  us  more  good  than  anything  else  would  be  for  the  United  States  Gk)vemment 
to  hf^p  our  common  schools.    So  far  as  literary  education  is  concerned,  we  have 
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mov«  oolle^es  than  we  hare  any  use  for,  bat  w«  are  deficietit  in  the  common 
schools  and  in  the  mechanical  schools. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.}  Yon  feel  that  yoar  State  is  btird^^ed  to  its  fall  capac- 
ityf'-A.  Yes;  South  Carolina  is.    They  have  a  3-mill  tax  on  all  property  first. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  That  is  constitutional?— A.  That  is  a  oonstitntiotial  pro- 
viaon.  It  can  not  be  changed.  Then  they  have  a  poll  tax  which  goes  to  the 
common  schools. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  How  large  a  poll  tax?— A.  The  poll  tax  is  $1  ahead. 
Then  they  have  special  taxes  which  are  levied,  by  the  vote  of  townships.  Then 
they  have  a  fund  which  thev  derive  from  the  dispensary  fund.  South  Carolina 
is  xNTobably  doing  as  much  for  education,  according  to  the  assessed  value,  as  any 
State  in  the  Union;  and  all  that  she  can  do. 

(^.  What  reason  are  vou  able  to  assign  why  the  Federal  Government  ehould 
assist  in  the  work  of  education  in  your  State? — ^A.  Simply  that  educated  persons 
fill  any  sphere  in  life  to  a  far  better  advantage.  They  make  better  eitisens  and 
therefore  a  better^govemment. 

Q.  Do  you  find  taat  your  people  employed  in  the  mills  are  at  all  saving;  that  is^ 
are  they  trying  to  lay  up  something  for  a  rainy  day  or  sickness? — ^A.  Yes;  I  can 
not  say  that  the  majority  of  them  do,  but  a  large  proportion  of  them  do  save 
money.  A  great  many  of  them  at  Piedmont  have  bought  farms  and  are  renting 
them. 

Q,  Do  you  not  think  that  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  that  ought  to  be 
encouraged  among  those  people  there?— A.  Yes;  I  wish  you  would  recommend 
them  to  have  XK)8tal  savings  oanks.  lliey  would  be  a  godsend  to  our  people — 
laboring  people — all  over  the  South. 

(Testimony  cloeed.) 


Charlottr,  N.  C,  March  IJ^  1900, 

TESTIMOHY  OF  ME.  THOMAS  H.  REVHIE, 

Superintendent  GraniteviUe  Manvfacturing  Company,  OranUeviUe,  8,  C, 

The  sabcommission  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  met  at  the 
Southern  Manufacturers*  Club  at  10  a.  m.,  Mr.  E.  A.  Smvth  pireeiding.  Mr. 
Thomas  H.  Rennie,  superintendent  of  the  Graniteville  Maaufactturing  Company, 
GraniteviUe,  S.  C,  was  introduced  as  a  witness  at  10»85  a.  m.  and,  being  duly 
sworn,  testined  as  follows: 

|.  (By  Mr.  Si^tth.)  Please  give  your  name.— A.  Thomas  H.  Rennie. 
.  Your  ]place  of  residence?— A.  GraniteviUe,  S.  C. 

J.  What  IS  your  buainees?— A.  Superintendent  of  the  GraniteviUe  Manufactur- 
ing Company. 

Q.  That  is  a  cotton  mill?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  miU  was  established  a  good  many  years  before  the  war  by  Mr.  Gregg,  I 
beheve?— A.  In  1845. 

It  is  about  the  oldest  miU  in  South  Carolina?— A.  The  oldest. 
|.  As  weU  as  one  of  tiie  most  succe8sful?-^A.  Yes. 

J.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  that  industry  in  South  Carolina?— 
A.  Eighteen  years. 

Q.  Are  you  a  native  of  South  Carolina?— A.  I  am  a  native  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  cotton-miU  business  before  coming  to  GraniteviUe?— A. 
Yes. 

O.  For  how  long  a  time?— A.  Sixteen  years. 

({.  You  were  for  16  years  engaged  in  cotton  manufacturing  in  the  North,  and 
you  have  been  for  18  years,  you  say,  in  the  South?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  therefore  somewhat  converaant  with  the  labor  conditions  on  both 
sides  of  the  line? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  ^uploy  any  colored  hands  in  your  miU? — A.  In  the  picker  depart- 
ment, roustabouts  around  the  yards,  etc. 

Q.  You  employ  none  in  the  miU  proper?— A.  None  in  the  mill  proper  except  to 
carry  water,  wash  floors,  and  that  class  of  labor. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  practicable  to  employ  the  rik^es  together  in  the  cotton 
miU?— A.  It  would  be  impracticable? 

Q.  It  would  be  resented  by  the  white  operators? — A.  It  certainly  would.  They 
would  not  work  side  by  side. 
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Q.  That  is  a  matter  of  race  prejudice — ^race  feeling? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  older  than 
we  are,  I  suppose. 

Q.  (By  O.  cf.  Harris.)  In  the  mines  and  in  other  work  here  in  the  South  we 
work  whites  and  blacks  together  without  friction;  that  is,  where  only  males  and 
adults -are  wq^ked.  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  particular  friction  in  other 
employments? — ^A.  Your  question  answers  itStelf  because  you  state  **  where  only 
males  are  employed." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  There  are  a  large  number  of  mechanics,  colored  brick- 
layers, etc.? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  work  side  by  side? — A.'  They  do. 

Q.  What  effect  does  their  wage  have  on  the  white  mechanics? — A.  It  affects 
them. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Ratohford.)'Do  they  offer  themselves  for  less  wages  than  the 
white  mechanic? — A.  They  do. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  in  wages? — ^A.  The  white  journeyman  bricklayer  in 
our  section  gets  $2.50  a  day,  and  we  are  able  to  employ  a  colored  bricklayer  for 
$1.75. 

Q.  Sl:ill  being  about  eaual? — ^A.  Skill  being  about  equal. 

Q.  Does  it  not  follow  that  the  colored  bricklayer  is  usually  employed  and  gets 
the  preference  where  there  is  not  a  market  for  the  labor  of  both? — ^A.  I  should 
say  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  It  has  been  stated  here  that  the  mill  in  Charleston  is 
employing  colored  labor  with  white  overseers.  Do  you  know  whether  this  is 
working  successfully? — A.  The  managers  of  the  enterprise  say  yes,  and  skilled 
manufacturers  who  have  gone  in  and  examined  the  work  say  no. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  reason  why  the  colored  x)6ople  can  not  be  taught 
coUion  manufacturing? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  reason. 

^.  They  work  for  less  wages  than  the  whites  in  Charleston? — A.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  wages  of  the  whites.  The  only  difficulty  they  have  exx>erienced  so 
far  is  regularity  of  work.  They  stay  away  from  their  work  a  great  deal,  and  it 
takes  a  great  many  more  hands  to  operate  a  mill  with  colored  labor. 

Q.  If  that  becomes  successful  to  any  great  extent  it  will  have  its  effect  and 
bearing  upon  the  wages  of  the  white  operat6r,  will  it  not? — A.  Most  assuredly. 

Q.  (^By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  we  understand  that  the  colored  labor  is  not  as 
attentive  to  the  work  and  does  not  work  as  regularly  as  the  white  labor? — ^A.  That 
has  been  the  experience  at  the  Charleston  mul,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  From  your  testimony,  then,  you  think  the  colored  labor- 
ing class  as  a  rule  are  a  drag  on  the  white  laboring  class  in  the  South,  and  tend 
to  cut  down  their  wages? — A.  They  are,  most  assuredly. 

Q.  And  in  South  Carolina  you  have  about  two  blacks  to  one  white? — A.  That 
is  about  the  proportion.  The  white  journeyman  represents  about  one-third  of 
the  labor  of  Soutn  Carolina. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  The  employing  class  are  invariably  the  white  class, 
are  they  not? — A.  Always.  I  say  "always;"  I  will  change  that  by  saying  it  is 
almost  the  invariable  rule.    There  are  some  colored  contractors  in  our  section. 

Q.  Then  if  the  employers  of  your  State  would  pay  the  same  rate  of  wages  and 
the  same  scale,  whetner  to  the  black  or  to  the  white  man,  would  it  not  remove 
that  evil  of  which  the  white  man  complains,  to  white  labor? — A.  It  would  create 
another  inequality.  The  colored  man  does  not  expend  for  his  living  or  for  his 
family  what  the  white  man  does.  It  costs  the  white  laborer  more  to  live.  The 
result  is  that  if  the  colored  labor  received  the  same  wages  as  the  whtte  man,  he 
would  have  the  advantage  of  the  white  man,  even  in  his  living. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  he  would  spend  it  if  he  made  it— if  not  for  the  necessaries 
of  life,  for  something  else? — ^A.  He  would  surely  spend  it,  but  it  would  not  be 
spent  as  the  white  man  would  spend  it,  on  his  his  family  and  on  his  home. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  thiuK  it  would  be  squandered — wasted?— A.  It  would 
be  most  assuredly  squandered.  That  has  been  my  experience  of  18  years  in  the 
South  with  colored  labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  truth  is  there  in  this  claim,  which  has  been 
made  by  witnesses  before  this  commission,  that,  in  order  to  get  the  best  service 
out  of  a  colored  man,  his  wages  must  not  exceed  the  living  point  very  much ,  because 
if  it  does  he  will  lie  idle  until  the  surplus  is  spent?— -A.  I  have  had  some  very 
bitter  experience  myself  along  that  line. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Supix>rting  that  testimony?— A.  Supporting  that  testi- 
monv.  In  other  words,  where  a  negro  makes  a  living,  just  a  living,  he  is  a  better 
employee  than  where  he  makes  a  surplus. 

Q.  He  is  more  regular  in  his  work? — ^A.  He  is  more  regular  in  his  work  and  a 
better  citizen. 
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Q.  You  think,  then,  that  he  lacks  ambition  to  accumulate;  that  he  wants,  a  suffi- 
ciency, and  wOl  not  work  beyond  what  will  give  him  that  sofficiency? — j^.  1  do 
not  know  whether  that  exactly  covers  the  ^ronnd.  As  soon  as  the  negro  gets 
money  .to  spend  he  wants  to  noake  a  gre&t  big  showing  and  sx>end  it.  In  other 
words,  as  soon  as  a  young  negro  man  commences  to  earn  money  he  wants  to  be  a 
sport  and  a  flashily  dressed  man,  and  to  cut  a  large  figure  in  colored  sociely,  and 
he  usually  does  it  if  he  gets  anything  more  than  a  living. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.  )  Does  it  not  seem  plain  to  you,  in  view  of  these  condi- 
tions, that  the  lower  rate  of  wages  paid  to  the  colored  labor  will  necessarily  reduce 
the  standard  of  living  as  well  as  the  wages  of  white  labor? — A.  It  will  tend  to 
regulate  the  wages  of  white  labor  in  the  South.  It  would  not  tend  to  lower  it  any 
from  the  present  standard. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smtth.)  The  price  of  labor,  I  suppose,  is  regulated  by  supply  and 
demand? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Let  me  ask  for  a  moment:  If  a  white  bricklayer  in 
your  State  asks  for  employment  and  makes  known  his  rate  of  wages,  which  is 
$2.50  a  day,  I  believe  you  stated,  the  employer  may  say  to  him  in  return  I  can 
employ  a  negro  bricklayer  who  has  as  much  skill  as  you,  and  will  do  as  good  ser- 
vice for  $1 .75.  Now,  I  will  put  you  on  at  |2.25.  Have  you  known  of  any  instances 
of  that  kind? — ^A.  I  have  not,  in  our  section. 

(2.  Are  such  things  not  likely  to  happen? — ^A.  It  might  happen,  but  all  the  white 
bricklayers  in  our  section  are  union  men  with  a  regulatea  standard  of  wages 
which  they  never  break. 

Q.  Then  you  believe  the  union  is  a  preventive  against  that  particular  departure 
from  their  rate  of  wages? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smtth?)  But  as  a  result  a  good  many  jobs  go  to  the  negro  brick- 
layer?— A.  A  good  many  jobs  go  to  negro  bricklayers. 

O.  And  the  white  bricklayers  are  idle? — ^A.  A  part  of  the  time. 

Q.  I  mean  in  consequence  of  these  jobs  going  to  the  colored  laborers? — A.  I  say 
they  are  a  part  of  the  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Are  the  negroes  unionized? — A.  They  have  recently 
formed  two  unions  in  Augusta,  just  across  the  river  from  us.  We  are  13  miles 
from  Augusta. 

Q.  Will  the  white  men  accept  their  membership  in  their  union? — A.  They  have 
separate  unions. 

Q.  Sei>arate  branches? — ^A.  Separate  branches.  The  object  of  the  white  men 
in  organizing  the  negroes  is  to  get  the  negro  workmen  to  demand  the  same  wages 
that  they  demand,  in  order  to  equalize  them. 

Q.  To  make  them  uniform? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smtth.)  We  had  a  great  deal  of  testimony  with  reference  to  tex- 
tile and  manufacturing  schools  in  South  Carolina — the  Ibree  amount  spent  evei-y 
year  by  the  State  in  common-school  education  and  also  in  higher  schools,  and  the 
need  of  national  appropriations  in  aid  of  these  schools,  either  common  schools  or 
textile  schools.  llie  commission  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  whether 
you  favor  the  system  and  recommendation. — A.  I  should  be  heartily  in  favor  of 
national  aid  for  textile  schools.  Our  greatest  competitor  in  the  world  in  textiles 
is  Germany,  and  she  has  the  greatest  textile  schools  in  the  world  and  spends  the 
largest  amount  on  technical  education  of  the  people.  What  is  a  good  thing  for 
our  neighbors  I  think  we  ought  to  adopt.  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  Government 
aid  for  textile  schools.  That  aid  should  come  from  the  Government.  The  State 
of  South  Carolina  is  bearing  all  the  taxes  she  xwssibly  can  for  education.  When 
we  realize  the  fact  that  we  have  two  negroes  to  one  white  man,  and  that  about 
four-fifths  of  the  taxes  are  paid  by  the  ^ites,  and  that  the  money  is  distributed 
almost  equally  between  the  white  and  colored  population,  you  can  see  that  the 
white  man  of  South  Carolina  is  carrying  a  gpreat  burden  in  educating  the  mass  of 
the  people,  paying  four-fifths  of  all  the  taxes  and  being  only  one-third  of  the 
X)opulation.  In  Graniteville  we  have  run  a  school  for  years,  the  company  con- 
tributing $1,000  a  year.  We  rxm  a  10-months'  school  in  Graniteville.  We  have 
a  white  population  in  Graniteville  of  about  1,500  people  and  we  have  a  school 
attendance  of  240.  This  is  the  enrollment  of  the  white  school.  All  of  the  chil- 
dren that  are  bom  and  raised  in  Graniteville  can  read  and  write.  It  is  very  rare 
to  find  a  person  in  our  mill  to-day  that  can  not  read  and  write.  I  should  say  that 
95  per  cent  of  our  people  can  read  and  write  in  Graniteville. 

Q.  Those  conditions  do  not  apply  to  the  rural  communities? — A.  They  do  not. 
The  only  illiterates  we  have  in  Graniteville  are  the  people  who  have  recently 
come  from  the  farms. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  In  regard  to  these  textile  schools,  is  there  any 
better  school  than  the  cotton  factory  itself  ?   In  other  words,  if  you  were  to  select 
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one  of  two  men,  wonid  yoa  rather  emploj  one  who  had  been  eauployed  in  yonr 
mill  in  varions  capacitieB,  had  grown  nn  there  from  the  age  of  12  to  17,  or  one 
who  had  been  in  a  textile  achool  somewhere? — ^A,  The  textue  graduate,  after  2  or 
8  years  of  practical  application  in  the  mill,  would  be  very  far  ahead  of  the  one 
who  had  siinxdy  grown  np  in  the  mill. 

Q.  For  common  ordinau-y  hands,  is  not  the  factory  a  better  school  than  the 
textile  school?— A.  If  you  put  it  on  the  assumption  that  they  will  never  be  any- 
thing but  common,  oroinary  hands,  the  factory  is  the  best  place;  but  we  find  our 
peo^e  are  ambitious,  and  tney  want  to  get  something  better  than  common,  ordi- 
nary work,  and  an  education  will  assist  them  to  do  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sitkth.)  The  mill  does  not  nndsrtake  to  teach  tiie  operative  every 
department? — A.  Never. 

Q.  He  goes  in  to  become  a  weaver,  while  the  textile  schools  nnd^take  to  teach 
a  man  the  general  principles  of  cotton  manufacture? — ^A.  The  whole  system. 

O.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Hakrib.)  Then,  as  I  understand  it,  your  textile  schocd  woold 
be  for  the  development  of  experts? — ^A.  Yes,  but  an  educated  operative  is  always 
a  better  operative  than  the  one  who  is  not  educated. 


Q.  Always?— A.  Always. 


(By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  I  want  to  take  up  the  subject  of  waees.  How  many 
oi)erative8  are  employed  by  your  company?'-*A.  We  have  2  mflls,  and  in  the  2 
mills  we  employ  about  750  people. 

Q.  What  rate  of  wages  is  paid,  for  instance,  to  your  weavers?— A.  Our  weavera 
average  $1.10  a  day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  will  they  avenge  throughout  the  mill?--A.  The 
last  time  I  made  an  average  of  the  wages  throughout  the  mill,  not  including  the 
overseers,  it  was  81i  cents  a  day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  is  the  rate  your  spinners  make?— A,  We  pay 
our  spinners  11  cents  a  side. 

Q.  You  say  the  spinners  are  paid  11  cents.  Can  they  run  6  or  8  8ides?--A.  Yes, 
sir;  we  have  spinners  running  6  and  8.    Our  average  &  6,  but  some  run  8. 

Q.  Estimating  at  the  average,  the  pay  would  be  66  cents?— A.  The  average 
would  be  above  that^nearer  70  cents— in  spinning. 

Q.  Do  you  house  your  employees? — A.  Oh,  yes;  we  have  our  own  houses. 

Q.  What  rent  is  usually  cnarged?— A,  Our  average  rent  at  GraniteviUe  is  42i 
cents  a  room  for  2  weeks. 

Eighty-five  cents  a  month?— A.  Yes. 

Your  wages  are  somewhat  higher  than  in  other  miUs,  I  notice.— A.  Yes. 
Do  you  have  any  trouble  competing  with  your  nefghbors? — ^A.  No,  we  do 
not.    We  do  not  make  as  much  money,  but  we  compete. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  Your  wages  are  higher  than  in  some  mills?— A.  Yes.  The 
rate  of  wages  paid  in  tlie  mill:  The  mere  statement  of  foot  that  one  mill  pays  a 
certain  amount  and  another  pays  a  certain  amount  does  not  represent  the  cost  per 
pound  of  the  goods.  One  mill  may  be  run  at  the  highest  pitch  of  the  machinery, 
setting  out  of  the  mill  all  that  is  in  it,  as  we  call  it  in  manufacturing  par- 
lance, and  while  the  rate  of  wages  may  seemingly  be  higher  the  cost  of  proauc- 
tion  may  be  low,  on  account  of  the  amount  of  the  out-turn  of  the  mill. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  The  difference  in  wages  does  much  to  determine  the 
cost  of  manufacturing  the  article,  does  it  not? — ^A.  Quite  so. 

Q.  And  where  all  udngs  are  equal  it  determines  the  cost  of  production? — ^A. 
Where  all  things  are  equal. 

Q.  There  are  some  advantages  in  shipping  as  compared  with  some  other  miUs? — 
A.  All  the  mills  in  our  eone  have  the  same  advantage  that  we  have. 

Q.  No  advantage  in  purchasing  the  law  material?— A.  None  whatever? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smtth.)  By  your  '*  aone  "  you  mean  around  Augusta?— A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Your  rates  -are  lower  there,  too,  are  they  not? — ^A.  Our  rates  to  New  York 
are  39  cents  a  hundred. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  you  believe  that  at  the  wages  paid  to  your  em- 
ployees they  are  able  to  live  with  reasonable  comfort?— A.  I  know  it.  They  live 
m  reasonable  comfort  and  many  of  them  save  money.  We  have,  I  sni>pose,  150 
operatives  who  have  money  deposited  with  the  company  in  sums  varying  ttom 
S250  to  $3,000. 

'By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Bearing  interest?— A.  Bearing  interest  at  5  per  cent. 
|By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  The  cost  of  living  is  tolerably  cheap,  is  it?^-A.  Yes, 
Sir, 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  enumerate  the  prices  of  a  few  of  the  staple  articles,  so  far 
as  you  know,  flour,  for  instance,  and  other  provisions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Shtth.)  Your  company  runs  a  store?— A.  No;  we  run  no  store. 
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and  where  I  board  the  lady  of  the  hotue  does  the  purchasing,  and  I  really  do  not 
know  the  prices  of  1^  staples. 

Q.  (By  O.  J.  Habkis.)  Can  the  operativeB  at  GraaitevUle,  with  the  wages  they 
receiye,  live  as  comfortably  as  the  Northern  operatives  wilii  the  wa^^es  they 
receiye,  which  are  proportionately  higher,  of  conrse?— A,  They  certainly  live  as 
comfortably  as  they  do  in  the  North,  from  all  I  can  see;  and,  on  the  same  class 
of  goods,  the  wages  in  the  North  at  the  i>resent  time  are  no  higher  than  we  pay 
at  draniteyiUe. 

Q.  (ByMr.BATCHFO&D.)  Yon  mean  the  New  England  mannfactoring  States?— 
A.  I  meaoi  New  England.  A  weaver  on  their  looms  on  coarse  sheeti^  can  make 
$1  a  day.  They  are  paying  an  average  of  10  cents  a  side  in  New  England  for 
spinning,  and  we  pay  11  cents.  I  went  over  tiie  wage  question  with  some  New 
fmgland  mannf actnrers  last  summer,  and  they  were  very  much  surprised  to  know 
the  prices  that  were  prevalent  in  what  we  call  onr  zone.  Of  coarse  the  advan- 
tage we  have  is  that  while  Massachusetts  works  58  hours  we  have  6((,  which  is  a 
material  advantage. 

Q.  (By  Mr.SMTTH.)  StiQ  7t>u  bave  a  hiriier  freight  to  pay  cm  your  goods  to 
New  York  than  the  manufacturer  in  New  mgland?— A.  I  should  think  so;  I  do 
not  know  what  their  freight  is,  but  by  the  comparative  distance  they  should  pay 
about  half. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfokd.)  Is  New  York  your  principal  market?— A.  We  sell 
about  three-fifths  in  New  York. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Most  of  your  deliveries  are  based  on  New  York  freight,  I 
suppose? — ^A.  All  our  northern  shipments;  our  southern  shipments  are  based  on 
central  points. 

2.  How  are  your  export  shipments  based?— A.  On  New  York  freight. 
.  While  your  rate  of  freight  on  the  manufactured  article  may  be  hi^er  to 
New  York  than  the  rate  chafed  the  New  ESngland  manufacturer,  is  it  not  also 
true  that  the  New  England  manufacturer  pays  a  higher  rate  of  frei^t  on  his  raw 
material? — ^A.  Not  if  we  have  to  ship  ttte  raw  material. 

Q.  Does  not  the  shipper  add  the  cost  of  the  freight  to  the  value  of  the  raw 
material  when  he  sells  to  the  New  England  manufoctorer?— A.  The  railroad  fixes 
that  for  them.  To  |^ve  an  illustration:  Cotton  shipped  from  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
to  Ck)lumbia,  S.  C,  is  68  cents  a  hundred,  and  to  Fall  River,  Mass.,  it  is  47  cents 
a  hundred. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sktth.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  your  cotton  market  around  Augusta 
is  as  high  as  in  New  York  durinff  the  faU  seaeon?— A.  For  7  weeks  last  fall  our 
market  was  a  quarter  of  a  cent  abcfte  New  York  quotations. 

Q.  So  you  had  no  advantage  from  your  proximity  to  the  cotton  fields? — ^A.  We 
oould  have  bought  in  New  York  at  almost  the  same  price;  that  is,  delivered. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  ihe  Southern  manufacturer  had  any  advantage  from  his 
nearness  to  the  cotton  fields,  as  a  rule?— A.  If  he  is  in  a  district  where  there  is  a 
plentiful  supply  of  cotton,  he  might;  but  at  the  present  time  in  our  section,  in 
the  fall  of  the  year  there  comes  a  scramble  for  cotton.  Everybody  is  after  the 
cotton.  There  is  a  fine  grade  of  cotton  raised  in  our  immediate  section,  and  we 
find  buyers  from  Piedmont,  Union,  and  Greenville,  etc.,  in  our  town  buying  cot- 
ton, and  if  we  want  it  we  have  to  ]^y  for  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  SpeaMng  of  freights — ^have  you  noticed  any  marked 
discrimination  in  frei^t  rates,  injurious  to  your  interests  or  to  the  interests  of 
the  cotton  industry?— A.  As  comx>ared  with  what? 

As  compared  with  the  same  interests  elsewhere, — A.  No  sir. 
(By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Have  your  rates  been  recently  advanced? — ^A.  They  have. 
Why? — A,  Because  they  have  no  competition  in  railroads. 
The  railroads  are  supposed  to  be  making  money,  are  they  not,  from  the 
public  statements? — A.  That  was  my  opinion  until  they  raised  the  freight  rates 
m  order  to  live. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  How  as  to  the  rates  to  your  neighbors  in  the  same 
line;  have  they  been  raised?— A.  Equtdly;  we  are  on  the  same  footing. 

Q.  At  what  age  do  you  admit  children  to  the  mills?— A.  We  try  to  keep  them 
out  until  they  are  12  years  of  age.  In  our  weaving  depwianent  we  allow  no  girls 
under  15  or  boys  under  16  years  of  age.  In  our  spinning  room  we  try  to  keep 
them  out  until  they  are  12  years  of  age. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  The  pressure  is  from  the  outside? — A.  The  pressure  is 
always  from  the  outside. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  From  the  parents?— A.  From  the  parents. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  is  an  advantage  to  the  children  to  be  admitted  at  that 
age?— A.  What  age? 

Q.  Twelve, — ^A.  fhave  never  looked  at  it  from  that  jwint  of  view.    I  should 
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say  it  was  no  advantage  to  a  child  to  be  admitted  to  the  mill  at  13  years  of  age 
if  there  was  any  way  of  keeping  it  ont  and  giving  it  an  education. 

Q.  Yon  think  an  education  at  that  age  is  more  essential  to  the  child's  well-being 
than  a  knowledge  of  the  mill  work? — ^A.  It  is  not  so  much  .the  benefit  of  the 
education  as  that  the  child  should  be  out  of  doors  in  the  open  air,  and  that  it  will 
make  a  better  man  or  woman.  Their  chances  for  phjrsical  development  at  that 
time  are  very  greatly  improved  by  being  allowed  to  hve  out  of  doors  as  much  as 
possible,  and  of  course,  while  the  work  of  the  children  in  the  mills  is  not  hard,  it 
IS  confining,  and  the  atmosphere  in  our  mills,  while  a  great  deal  better  than  in  a 
cold  climate,  at  the  same  time  has  a  certain  amount  of  dust.  That  is  not  the  best 
atmosphere  for  the  physical  development  of  the  child. 

O.  Have  you  a  law  in  your  State  regulating  the  age  of  children? — ^A.  We  have 
no  law  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  You  would  favor  such  a  law,  fijdng  the  age? — ^A.  No,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  a 
law  fixing  the  age  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  children. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Would  you  favor  a  compulsory  school  law? — A.  I  would. 

Q.  You  find  you  are  sometimes  not  supportea  by  tne  parents  in  the  effort  to 
make  the  children  go  to  school? — ^A.  We  nave  trouble  and  sometimes  have  to 
resort  to  severe  measures  to  have  them  send  their  children  to  school. 

Q.  (fiy  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Favoring  a  compulsory  school  law,  what  restrictions 
would  you  place  uxx)n  the  child  with  reference  to  attendance  at  school?  Until 
they  arrive  at  what  age,  or  until  they  reach  a  certain  proficiency? — ^A.  I  would 
male  it  an  age  restriction.  I  think  a  child  should  attend  school  not  less  than  3 
months  every  year  until  he  is  15  years  of  age.  That  law  would  work  no  hard- 
ship on  the  pai'ents  or  children,  because  where  there  are  several  children  in  the 
family  some  could  be  working  while  the  others  were  going  to  school.  If  there 
was  a  compulsory  education  law  in  this  State,  all  well-conducted  cotton  mil  s 
would  run  a  school  12  months  in  the  year.  The  result  would  be  that  6ne-fourth 
of  Uie  child's  time  could  be  spent  in  the  school  and  the  other  three-fourths  could 
be  spent  at  work,  and  it  would  work  no  hardship  either  to  the  parent,  or  the  child, 
or  the  mills  in  the  vicinity.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  object  to  legislative  restric- 
tion of  child  labor.  It  prohibits  it  entirely,  while  the  child  could  work  part  of 
the  time  and  go  to  school  part  of  the  time;  and  a  compulsory  school  law  would 
regulate  that  part  of  it. 

Q.  You  think  the  average  child  could  gain  a  common  school  education  by  the 
time  it  attains  the  age  of  15  by  attending  school  3  months  in  the  year? — A.  If 
they  would  do  it.  I  think  a  common  school  education  usually  creates  an  ambi- 
tion in.x>^opl®  ^^^  &^  education,  and  is  followed  out  afterwards  by  reading  and 
study. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smtth.)  You  think  the  public  school  education  would  give  the 
child  the  key  to  open  tne  door  of  knowledge? — A.  It  would  give  them  a  start  and 
show  what  education  means. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Charlotte,  N.  C,  March  14,  1900, 
TESTIMOHY  OP  ME.  8.  B.  TAN  If ER. 

Treasurer  Henrietta  MiUs, 

The  subcommission  of  the  United  States  Industnal  Commission  met  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Southern  Manufacturers*  Club  at  10  a.  m. ,  Mr.  Smyth  presiding.  At 
1.03  p.  m.  Mr.  S.  B.  Tanner  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  first  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

(By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  is  your  name?— A.  S.  B.  Tanner. 

What  is  your  occupation? — A.  Treasurer  of  the  Henrietta  Mills. 

These  are  cotton  mills? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

How  long  have  they  been  established? — A.  Since  1888. 

How  many  hands  ao  you  employ? — A.  We  employ  about  1 ,800  hands. 

Are  they  all  white? — A.  All  white  except  the  scrubbers,  cotton  handlers,  etc. 

Any  operatives  in  the  mill  "colored? — A.  No. 

Why  not? — A.  It  has  never  been  the  custom  to  work  them  that  way. 

The  white  operatives  would  not  submit  to  it?— A.  Would  not  submit  to  it. 
We  should  have  to  build  a  sei)arate  mill  if  we  worked  whites  and  negroes. 
Especially  the  women  folks,  the  whites  will  not  work  with  the  negro. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  white  carpenters  and  mechanics  work  with  colored  car- 
X>enters  and  mechanics? — A.  On  outside  work;  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  But  more  x>articnlarly  on  account  of  the  females  being  in  the  same  room  and 
working  together? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Are  there  any  special  reasons  why  they  refuse  to 
work  with  them? — A.  They  have  different  reasons. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Race  feeling,  I  suppose,  predominates? — A.  Bace  feeling 
is  the  trouble. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  something  about  the  scale  of  wages  among  the  operatives  in 
your  mill? — ^A.  We  i)ay  for  weaving  by  the  piece. 

Q.  The  maximum.  We  do  not  ask  any  confidential  information.  A.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  can  say  what  the  average  is. 

Q.  Do  they  make  as  much  as  fl.lO? — A.  They  will  make  all  the  way  from  60 
cents  to  $1.20,  according  to  the  class  of  help. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batghfoiu).)  An  average  of  90  cents? — A.  I  should  say  so;  some- 
thing like  that. 

(By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  Do  you  have  manv  making  $1 .20? — ^A.  Yes;  quite  a  number. 
They  are  paid  by  the  piece? — A.  Tney  are  paid  by  the  piece. 
So  the  man  or  woman  making  $1.20  is  in  higher  numbers  than  the  other? — 
[o,  sir;  they  can  simplv  do  more  work. 

Q.  The  facilities  offered  by  the  corporation  are  the  same?^— A.  Exactly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  How  as  to  your  spinners  and  other  classes? — A.  We 
pay  from  7  to  11  cents  a  side  for  spinning. 

Q.  And  their  wages  per  day  will  aggregate  how  much? — ^A.  Forty  to  80  cents. 

Q.  rBy  Mr.  Smyth.)  An  average  or  about  60  cents? — ^A.  I  would  say  so;  some- 
thing like  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Harris.)  Have  you  with  you  the  general  average  of  all  the  employ- 
ees of  your  factory? — ^A.  No;  I  have  not. 

Q.  Could  you  make  an  estimate  of  what  the  average  wage  per  day  would  be? — 
A.  For  the  entire  mill? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Really,  I  do  not  know.  I  have  never  gone  through  with  that  cal- 
culation exactly.  It  is  really  not  necessary  in  our  business  to  know  exactly  what 
it  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  What  does  your  common  labor  receive  i)er  day? — A. 
Inside  the  mill?' 

Q.  Unskilled  labor. — ^A.  The  prices  I  gave  just  now  include  that. 

Q.  They  work  by  the  piece? — A.  They  work  by  the  piece  and  they  make  from 
60  cents  up  to  $1 .20  a  day. 

Q.  You  nave  no  common  labor  emploved  by  the  day? — ^A.*  We  do  not  employ 
by  the  day,  but  by  the  piece;  and  by  sides  for  spinning. 

Q.  You  house  your  employees?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  rent  do  you  charge?— A.  We  have  never  charged 
rent. 

They  are  free? — ^A.  Free;  yes. 
Do  you  run  a  store?— A.  Yes. 
How  do  you  "pay  your  operatives? — A.  Cash. 
How  often? — ^A.  Monthly. 

(By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Have  they  the  privilege  of  dealing  with  that  cash  in 
any  store  they  choose? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  left  entirely  with  tnem  whether  they 
will  trade  with  our  store  or  not. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Are  there  other  stores?— A.  Several. 

Q.  Are  there  restrictions  as  to  dealing  with  the  other  stores? — ^A.  None  what- 
ever. They  have  a  right  to  go  anywhere.  We  solicit  their  trade  just  the  same 
as  others.  We  only  expect  them  to  deal  with  us  when  it  is  to  their  interest  to 
do  80. 

Q.  What  is  the  cost  of  wood  in  your  country? — ^A.  We  pay  $1.25. 
Q.  And  the  family  supplies,  what  do  they  come  at — chickens,  eggs,  butter? — 
A.  Of  course  they  vary.    Butter  usually  runs  from  10  to  15  cents  a  i)ound,  usually 
an  average  of  about  12^  cents;  eggs  average  8  or  10  cents. 

Chickens? — ^A.  Anywhere  from  8  to  20  cents. 

(By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Flour  per  barrel?— A.  From  $2  to  $2.50  a  hundred. 

(By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Where  does  your  labor  come  from?— A.  From  the  imme- 
di^e  neighborhood  there,  and  back  m  the  mountains. 

Where  was  it  employed  before  your  mill  was  established? — ^A.  Farming. 

They  came  from  the  farms  to  the  mill? — A.  Yes. 

Do  vou  think  their  condition  is  better  financially  and  morally  and  socially?— 
A.  Decidedly.    We  have  families  there  with  children— say  up  to  18  years  old  who 
had  never  been  to  school  at  all,  and  they  had  lived  in  the  mouijtains  in  very  ordi- 
nary housesr— log  houses. 
Q.  Mud  between  the  logs?— A.  Yes,  sir.    For  instance,  I  noticed  in  a  paper 
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pnblisJied  in  one  of  the  western  counties  an  interview  with  a  party  who  had 
been  down  at  our  place  one  day.  He  said  he  saw  one  of  his  neiffnbors  who  had 
been  there  about  6  months,  and  he  said  he  was  living  in  ezoeUent  style;  had 
bedsteads  in  his  house  and  glass  windows.  When  he  was  at  home  he  had  one 
door  on  each  side  of  the  house,  you  know,  and  no  windows  at  all. 

Q.  Are  there  any  schools  in  your  village?^A.  Yes;  we  have  two  schools  there. 
We  have  schools  all  the  year  round. 

Q.  Run  by  your  county? — ^A.  We  aid  the  comity  funds.  The  county  gives  a 
certain  amount,  and  the  company  supports  the  school  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Q.  What  is  the  school  term  outside  of  the  village  in  the  country  around? — A. 
It  will  average  something  like  2i  or  8  months. 

Q.  Do  you  make  any  charge  for  tuition  to  the  children  going  to  your  schools? — 
A.  No,  sir;  they  are  free. 

Q.  Do  you  make  any  restrictions  as  to  the  age  of  operatives  going  to  work  in 
your  mills? — ^A.  We  have  a  kind  of  rule.  We  really  do  not  want  anyone  under 
13  years  of  age  in  the  mill,  but  we  often  have  famihes  who  claim  they  are  obliged 
to  nave  the  help  of  their  children  a  little  younger,  and  we  will  ti^e  them  in  some- 
times under  13  years  of  age.  We  prefer  having  them  13  years  old  and  older, 
because  they  make  better  help  and  it  is  more  economical  to  the  mill  mamu^ment. 

Q.  Have  you  any  way  of  forcinar  them  to  go  to  sdiool  under  13? — ^A.  No.  We 
send  around  to  all  the  families  ana  insist  on  their  sending  the  children  to  school. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  parents? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  some- 
tixaes  we  have  a  good  many  people  wiio  toll  us  they  have  lived  all  their  lives  with- 
out education  and  they^tmnk  their  children  could  get  along  as  well  as  any- 
body else. 

Q.  Do  you  favor  a  compulsory  school  law? — ^A.  I  have  not  studied  that  question 
much,  and  do  iK)t  know  what  to  say  about  it.  I  suppose  it  has  its  advantages  and 
disadvantages. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  your  operatives  would  be  more  useful  if  educated? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  You  would  favor  compulsory  school  attendance  by 
some  method  other  than  a  law  if  it  could  be  brougnt  about? — A.  I  do  not  Iniow. 
I  am  not  much  in  favor  of  anything  bein^  compulsory,  but  if  we  had  some  means 
by  which  we  could  induce  them  to  attend  school  better,  I  think  it' would  be  much 
better  for  the  people..    Of  course  they  make  better  operatives  and  do  better  work. 

O.  As  manager  of  your  plant,  is  it  not  within  your  power  to  taring  an  influence 
to  Dear  upon  the  father,  for  instance,  working  for  you»  to  send  his  childr^i  to 
school,  and  in  that  ^ay  do  them  a  ^eat  f avor  oy  utilizmg  the  time  until  they 
reach  13  years  of  age? — A.  That  is  where  the  trouble  comes  in.  For  instance,  a 
man  will  say  that  he  does  not  think  we  ought  to  force  him  to  do  something  he 
does  not  want  to  do;  that  he  is  his  own  man,  and  if  he  does  not  want  to  send  his 
children  to  school  he  does  not  see  why  any  other  individual  should  force  him  to 
doit. 

Q.  He  does  not  seem  to  realize  his  duty  toward  the  child^— A.  No. 

Q.  And  in  case  he  does  not,  do  you  not  think  he  should  be  made  to  realise  it? — 
A.  That  is  the  question. 

Q.  Personally,  you  think  every  child  is  entitled  to  a  common-school  educa- 
tion?— ^A.  Yes,  sir;  he  ought  to  have  it.  We  feft  our  teachers  to  visit  every  house 
on  the  place  and  insist  upon  the  parents  sending  the  children  to  school,  and  they 
have  succeeded  right  well.  Sometimes  there  would  be  a  good  deal  of  opposition, 
but  usually  they  get  the  children  out.  They  can  not  get  them  to  go  regularly. 
They  do  not  appreciate  the  fact  that  a  child  should  attend  school  regulaily,  and 
they  let  them  go  for  2  or  8  days  and  then  stay  at  home  and  help  bring  water  and 
chop  wood  or  anything  that  comes  up— keep  them  out  of  school  and  in  a  few  days 
send  them  back.  We  succeed  in  gettiuK  nearly  all  to  send  their  children  to 
school  more  or  less,  but  thegreateet  difftculty  is  in  getting  them  to  send  regularly. 
Tne  teachers  have  a  cansid«Bable  luflnence.azid  thsymake  it  their  business  to  see 
them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  How  many  childreii  do  yum  suppose  attend  your  schools? — 
A.  I  beheve  they  told  me  they  had  something  over  200  in  one  school  and  about 
190  in  the  other — something  like  400. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  you  find  the  moral  character  of  the  children 
improving  as  their  education  advances? — ^A.  I  think  so;  yes.  There  has  been  con- 
siderable improvement  in  that  direction  in  the  last  4  or  5  years.  I  notice  it  very 
plainly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  How  many  hours  do  you  work  per  day?— A.  We 
work  11  hours,  average. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  Is  there  any  law  in  North  Carolina  regulating  iib»  hours? — 
A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Wkat  wages  does  a. child  of  13  make  in  your  factory, 
if  it  is  a  fair  question? — ^A.  Comiii^  to  this  general  statement  I  made  a  while  a^o, 
these  children,  yoa  see,  run  l^e  roinning,  and  we  i>ay  them  from  7  to  11  cents  a  side, 
according  to  the  length  of  tiie  n-ame  and  the  class  of  work;  they  average  about 
60  cents. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sxtth.)  That  is  for  the  children?-— A.  Yes;  some  make  more,  some 
less. 

3.  (By  Mr.  Batoebfosd.)  The  weavers  are  adults?— A.  Yes. 
.  They  mi^e  an  avera^  of  about  00  cents?^— A.  Yes;  something  like  that. 
Do  you  have- any  strikes  in  your  mill? — A.  No,  sir. 
Do  you  have  any  organized  labor?— A.  No,  sir. 

(By  Mr.  SarTTH.)  Is  there  any  idle'class  in  the  country? — A.  No;  the  people 
generally  are  anplo3red. 
Q.  Is  uiere  employment  for  all  who  want  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  These  mill  viUages  furnish  constant  and  regular  employment  to  all  who 
want  it?T-A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchfobd.J  What  i)ercentage  of  your  total  operatives  are 
females? — ^A.  I  should  say  aoout  half. 

Q.  Do  the  wives  and  mothers  of  the  families  often  work  in  the  factory? — ^A.  Not 
often;  the^  usually  keep  the  house. 
"^    But  m  some  cases  they  work  in  the  factory? — ^A.  In  some  cases;  yes. 

Do  you  find  it  undesirable  to  have  them  do  so? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is. 
^  Is  not  the  family  sometimes  suffering  because  of  the  absence  of  the  wife  or 
mother  from  the  home?— A.  It  is  usually  not  a  case  of  that  kind.  They  are 
usually  people  without  families.  Where  they  have  families  the  mother  nearly 
always  stays  at  home  and  attends  to  the  house.  I  suppose  there  might  be  an 
isolated  case  <ji  that  kind,  but  it  is  very  seldom. 

8.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  >  Your  people  appear  contented  and  happy?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
.  You  think  they  consider  their  condition  better  than  on  the  farms? — ^A.  I 
think  so.  We  had  one  case  of  a  widow  and  a  family  ci,  I  think,  seven  girls. 
They  worked  in  the  mill  about  6  months  and  sot  to  where  they  eould  do  pretty 
fair  work,  and  she  told  one  of  our  neighbors  that  at  home  on  the  farm  they  made 
something  like  $60  a  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Katchford.)  The  whole  family?— A.  The  whole  family.  Now 
they  made  about  that  much  and  a  little  more  every  month. 

Q.  The  seven  girls  aU  employed  in  the  factory? — ^A.  All  employed  in  the  fac- 
tory; just  beginning  to  learn. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Are  your  people  saving  any  money? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  facilities  to  aid  them?— A.  Yes;  we  take  the  money  and  allow 
them  interest  on  it. 

Q.  What  interest  do  you  allow?-^A.  We  allow  them  5  to  6  x>er  cent;  5  per  cent 
is  the  average. 

9*  ^  ^^^y  A^&il  themselves  to  a  considerable  extent  of  that? — A.  We  have 
quite  a  number  of  x>eople  with  anywhere  from  $50  to  $1,500  ihaX  they  have  saved. 

Cj.  Do  you  know  of  many  farmers  of  the  tenant  class  that  have  saved  up 
$1,500? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  so;  the  last  few  years,  especially.  We  have  quite  a 
number  of  x>6ople  that  have  bought  little  farms  adjoining  the  mills  and  built 
their  own  houses  near  by. 

.  Q.  You  put  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  doing  that? — A.  None  at  all.  We 
have  probably  25  people  who  have  bought  little  farms  and  houses  around  the 
mill. 

9.  You  do  not  force  your  operatives  to  live  in  your  houses? — A.  No;  we  have 
quite  a  number  who  live  in  their  own  houses. 

Testimony  doaed. 


GHAHiiOTTBi,  N.  C,  March  H,  1900, 

TESTDCOVY  OF  MB.  BEITJAHnr  K  LACY, 

Commissioner  of  Labor,  and  Cashier  of  the  Dime  Savings  Bank,  JRaJeigh,  N,  C. 

The  snbcommission  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  met  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Southern  Manufacturers*  Club  at  10.35  a.  m.,  Mr.  E.  A.  Smyth  pre- 
siding. Mr.  Benjamin  B.  Lacy,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  and  cashier  of  the  Dime 
Savings  Bank,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  was  introduced  as  a  witness  at  3.45  p.  m.,  and, 
being  dtdy  sworn,-  testified  as  follows: 
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(By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Will  you  please  give  your  name? — A.  Benjamin  R  .Lacy. 
What  is  your  official  residence? — ^A.  Raleigh. 

What  is  your  occupation? — A.  I  am  Commissioner  of  Labor,  and  cashier  of 
the' Mechanics'  Dime  Savings  Bank. 

J^.  Have  you  any  statement  prepared  that  you  would  like  to  make  to  the  com- 
mission?— ^A.  I  reskd  over  the  questions,  and  I  judged  from  the  questions  you  sent 
that  you  would  not  expect  me  to  make  any  preparation  except  to  ipick  out  a  few 
figures  to  refresh  my  memory  from  the  first  part  of  my  reports,  if  yon  wanted 
some  figures.  I  was  commissioner  4  years.  Gk>vemDr  Russell  turned  me  out 
and  the  legislature  unanimously  reelected  me. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  jrour  office  elective? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  appointed 
by  the  governor.  The  law  provides  thati;hi8  office  shall  be  filled  by  the  governor 
and  the  appointment-confirmed  by  the  senate;  but  the  Democrats  having  the  leg- 
islature, and  the  governor  being  a  Republican,  they  changed  the  law  this  time 
and  elected  me  by  the  legislature  to  keep  the  governor  from  appointing  a  Repub- 
lican. Hereafter  it  is  a  State  office,  and  my  successor  will  be  elected  in  August 
by  the  people. 

Q.  What  are  the  duties  of  your  office? — A.  I  gather  facts  as  to  the  moral  and 
physical  conditions  of  the  x>eople,  whether  they  are  progpressing  or  retrogprading, 
so  that  the  intelligent  legislature  can  make  laws  for  their  amelioration  or  repeal 
any  laws  that  are  not  for  their  good. 

Q.  Do  you  collect  statistics  of  wages? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  your  reports  show  whether  the  wage-earning  capacity  of  North 
Carolina  is  on  the  increase  or  decline? — ^A.  Yes;  it  shows  that.  The  thing  I  am 
more  proud  of  than  anything  else  is  that  8  years  ago  the  child  laborers  in  North 
Carolina  under  12  years  of  age  were  6,800,  and  tonday  they  are  8,200,  although  the 
women  have  increased  from  10,000  to  15,000,  and  the  men  have  doubled.  I  state 
in  my  last  report  that  there  were  about  6.800  children  under  12  years  of  age  in  the 
factories  in  North  Carolina,  against  about  10,000  women  and  6.000  men.  In  the 
last  3  years  the  men  have  increased  over  100  per  cent,  to  about  13,000.  The  women 
have  increased  from  about  10,000  to  about  15,000.  The  children  have  decreased 
from  6,800  to  about  8,200. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  That  has  been  done  without  any  laws? — A.  Without  any 
friction  on  earth,  except  a  careful  turning  in  the  light  on  the  condition  of  tlie 
operators. 

Q.  You  have  no  laws  affecting  labor? — A.  We  have  no  law  that  touches  labor, 
except  a  fellow-servant  law — ^that  I  am  very  proud  of  having  been  instrumental 
in  getting  through — that  gives  the  laborer  the  same  right  to  sue  that  the  passen- 
ger had.    That  applies  only  to  railway  employees.    It  touches  nobody  else. 

Q.  What  hours  do  they  work  in  the  cotton  mills  in  North  Carolina? — ^A.  A 
great  many  of  the  nulls  work  what  they  call  a  66-hour  week;  but  as  they  stop  at 
12  o'clock  on  Saturday,  they  work  more  than  11  hours  a  day.  I  am  sorry  to  sav 
we  have  no  law  on  that  subject.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  some  of  the  mills  work 
over  12  hours,  and  just  as  long  as  they  can. 

Q.  These  are  the  exception? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  You  think  a  law  is  desirable  on  that  point,  regulating 
the  employment  of  children? — ^A.  Positively, 

Q.  What  age  should  be  fixed  by  law  at  which  they  should  enter  the  factory? — 
A.  I  recommended  in  my  last  report.not  to  allow  a  child  under  12  years  old  in  the 
factorv  at  all,  and  not  between  12  and  15  years  old,  except  those  that  had  been  in 
the  schools  8  months  in  each  year,  with  a  certificate  showing  that  from  some 
reputable  teacher. 

If  you  will  allow  me  to  suggest,  the  great  trouble  in  North  Carolina  is  not  the 
oppression  of  labor  bv  capital.  The  greatest  ^evance  that  we  have  in  the  State 
is  the  ignorant  man  that  raises  children  iust  like  a  crop  and  lives  on  their  labor. 
They  are  the  ones  that  verv  often  force  tne  owners  of  the  mill  to  employ  children 
very  young.  We  have  children  that  high  [indicating]  in  the  mills  in  North  Caro- 
lina— very  little  children;  and  I  have  been  trying  very  hard  without  any  friction, 
but  have  nad  a  very  difficult  job.  There  is  a  very  much  healthier  feeling  toward 
the  inquiry  now  than  there  ever  has  been. 

Q.  Did  you  recommend  the  law  as  a  temporary  measure?— A.  Just  as  a  start. 

Q.  Believing  that  the  x>eople  were  not  ready  for  permanent  legislation  on  the 
subject? — ^A.  I  believed  we  should  do  it  gradually. 

Q.  Where  do  you  think  the  law  should  be  drawn  ultimately  as  to  the  age  of 
children? — ^A.  I  have  hardly  gone  that  far,  but  I  wanted  to  make  a  start.  I  recom- 
mended an  11-hour  law  to  get  all  the  questions  down  together. 

Q.  As  to  the  age? — A.  I  recommended  the  11 -hour  law,  but  I  did  not  mean  that 
to  stop  there.  My  idea  now  is  the  law  should  eventually  be,  not  under  15  yecurs 
old.    X  think  as  we  educate  we  may  be  able  to  do  that. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  do  that?— A.  I  think  it  would  be  dangerons  to  say 
that  we  want  that,  as  we  might  scare  them  off  and  not  get  our  12-year  law. 

Q.  And  about  the  hours?— A.  They  might  as  well  face  that.  It  will  all  ulti- 
mately lead  to  shorter  hours;  it  has  got  to  come.  The  civilized  world  is  going  to 
bring  it,  but  we  ought  to  bring  it  gradually  and  see  public  opinion  and  the  organ- 
izations favor  it. 

Q.  To  what  extent  is  labor  in  your  State  organized? — ^A.  Very  little.  In  North 
Carolina  there  are  six  divisions  of  the  brothernood  of  engineers,  five  of  the  con- 
ductors, ten  labor  or^nizations,  but  several  of  them — most  of  them — ^have  but 
one  lodge  or  division  in  the  State.  You  were  speaking  of  cotton  hands  especially; 
the  textile  union  has  only  one  little  organization  in  the  State  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Have  they  expressed  themselves  as  to  the  regulation  of  the  hours  of  labor  of 
children?— A.  No,  i  do  not  know  that  they  have.  They  are  not  strong  enough 
yet.    They  have  been  very  quiet.    We  have  very  little  organized  labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Where  is  that  textile  union  located?— A.  Alamance 
Coxmty;  Grah^oi  is  the  headquarters.  They  came  from  South  Carolina.  They 
were  employees  that  left  on  a  sMke,  I  believe,  and  came  back  and  could  not  ^et 
employment.  So  they  came  to  North  Carolina  and  brought  the  textile  union  with 
them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  I  should  like  to  hear  your  statistics  as  to  labor. — ^A. 
In  the  cotton  mills? 

Q.  In  the  different  industries.— A.  Of  skilled  labor,  the  lowest  paid  is  $1  and 
the  highest  paid  is  |2.50. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Per  day?— A.  Per  day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  In  the  cotton  mills? — ^A.  In  the  cotton  mills.  Unskilled 
labor  runs  from  60  cents  to  $1.  Women,  skilled  from  75  cents  to  $1.50;  unskilled 
firom  dO  cents  to  75  cents.  These  are  the  reports  of  the  manufacturers  themselves, 
mostly.  I  gleaned  this  from  my  blanks  that  I  received.  The  children  run  from 
20  to  80  cents  a  day.  The  engineers  get  from  75  cents,  labor  around  an  engine,  to 
the  men  getting  $1,000  a  year.  Throughout  the  State  engineers  average  $1.43  and 
firemen  85  cents.  Skilled  men  average  $1.10,  unskilled,  65  cents;  women,  skilled, 
65  cents;  women,  unskilled,  45  cents;  children  run  from  20  to  80  cents — there  are 
so  few  under  80  cents  that  the  average  is  very  nearly  80  cents  for  children.  Then  I 
have  the  number  of  women  and  children  and  the  number  of  employees.  The  total 
is  38.757,  divided  as  follows:  Men,  14,638;  women,  15,811;  children,  3,808.  Eighty- 
two  per  cent  of  the  adults  can  read  and  69  per  cent  of  the  children  can  read.  That 
is  culled  from  the  advance  sheets  of  my  rex>ort. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Batchford.)  Under  the  general  heading  of  children,  does  that 
include  both  sexes? — A.  I  can  give  you  the  division — 1,679  boys  and  1,629  girls. 
That  is  xmder  the  general  heading,  children? — ^A.  Yes. 
The  general  average  of  unskilled  labor  is  65  cents  a  day? — A.  Yes. 
That  does  not  include  the  wa^es  of  children? — A.  No. 
Adult  male  labor? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Does  that  apply  to  farm  labor  also? — A.  No,  sir;  the  farm 
is  much  cheaper. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  That  applies  only  to  the  cotton  industry?- A.  Yes, 
sir.  I  have  the  figures  here  for  the  others.  Brick  masons  have  only  one  organiza- 
tion, and  they  report  that  they  average  $50  a  month,  which  our  brick  masons 
think  very  low.  The  engineers — 6  organizations — report  an  average  of  $125  a 
month.  The  tyx>ographical  union  reports  an  average  per  month  of  $60.  The  car- 
penters and  joiners,  with  onljr  one  organization  in  the  State,  about  as  high  as  $30. 
The  tobacco  workers  do  not  give  any  figures.  The  Federal  Labor  Union  could  not 
give  any.  The  Order  of  Bailway  Conductors,  $65  to  $95.  Bookbinders,  $60  per 
montib,  the  same  as  printers,  xhere  was  one  colored  tobacco  workers  union 
organized  in  Winston,  but  the  white  men  resisted  the  organization,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  succeeded.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  colored  organization  in  the  State 
now.  The  State  is  very  little  organized — ^very  little  need  for  organization.  There 
have  been  no  strikes  in  the  State  with  the  exception  of  the  progressive  city  of 
Charlotte,  where  they  strike  occasionally.  They  struck  yesterday  on  account  of 
a  one-legged  tramp,  and  the  printers  struck  lately.  In  my  section  we  have  never 
hadastrSke. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Does  the  skilled  white  labor  feel  the  competition  of 
unskillea  labor?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  affects  their  wages? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  skilled  negro  willing  to  work  for  less  than  the  skilled  white  man? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  is  that? — ^A.  The  people  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the  negro  is 
easier  to  manage. 
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Q.  Are  his  wants  or  his  necessities  less  than  the  white  man's? — A.  He  spends 
all  he  makes,  no  matter  what  he  makes. 

Q.  Does  it  take  less  to  keep  him  going? — A.  Yes.  '^ 

Q.  He  does  not  provide  for  his  family  on  the  same  scale  as  the  white 
mechanic? — A.  No. 

Q.  Therefore  his  wages  are  squandered  rather  than  spent  on  his  home. — A. 
His  wife  is  generally  cooking  or  washing  for  somebody,  and  they  generally 
sncceed  in  boarding  out  of  the  pickings. 

Q.  Do  ^ou  think  the  colored  mechanic  would  maintain  his  family  in  the  same 
comfort  if  he  got  the  same  wages? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Therefore,  his  standard  being  lower,  he  works  for  lower  wages? — A.  That  is 
true. 

And  the  effect  of  competition  is  against  the  whites? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
And  tends  to  reduce  tne  earning  capacity? — ^A.  Yes. 

So  negro  competition  is  injurious  to  the  white  mechanic  and  tends  to  lower 
his'eaming  capacity? — ^A.  That  is  certainly  true. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  pay  less  to  the  colored  man 
who  has  the  same  skill  than  you  pay  to  the  white  carpenter? — A.  I  think  so.  I 
think  that  is  customary. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  He  demands  less,  does  he  not? — A.  I  think  they  generally 
do;  yes.    They  generalhr  rate  themselves  less. 

Q.  Offer  themselves  for  less  wages? — A.  Yes.  There  may  be  some  few  excep- 
tions where  the  colored  man  is  unusually  skilled,  but  all  over  the  State  that  is 
generally  the  condition. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  You  would  seem  to  imply  that  all  competition  must 
be  laid  on  the  negro.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  most  of  the  lines  in  this  State  there 
is  a  surplus  of  laoor? — A.  I  do  not  mean  to  lay  anything  on  the  negro. 

Q.  It  nas  been  alleged  here  that  the  reason  why  wages  are  low  here  is  because 
there  are  negroes  who  want  work  and  come  into  competition  with  the  white 
man. — A.  Well,  sir,  I  think  the  cheajjest  labor  they  can  get,  if  there  isany  amount 
of  it,  always  reduces  averages.  The  negro  being  willing  to  work  and  generally 
not  requiring  as  much  to  keep  his  people,  and  most  of  them  not  having  served  their 
regn^lar  time,  and  very  often  coming  from  just  manual  labor — ^the  negro  carpenter 
starts  as  a  75-centB-a-aay  man,  and  if  he  has  a  little  ability  he  takes  hold  and  gets 
$1  or  $1.25,  and  competes  with  the  $1.50  carpenter. 

Q.  This  $1.50-a-day  carpenter  competes  with  the  75  cent  or  $1  a  day  white  car- 
penter, who  is  learning  the  trade  and  has  not  acquired  efficiency.  Do  you  mean 
to  say  that  there  are  no  white  carpenters  who  do  not  work  for  less  than  $1.50? — 
A.  No;  I  mean  to  say  that  one  goes  through  a  sort  of  apprenticeship  and  there- 
fore is  expected  to  get  so  much  in  knowledge  and  so  mucn  in  money,  while  the 
negro  springs  immediately  from  the  laborer  to  the  journeyman. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchpord.)  Do  you  or  do  you  not  Delieve  the  negro  is  the  great- 
est factor  in  keeping  wages  down? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  And  that  applies  to  all  divisions  of  labor  in  North  Caro- 
lina?— ^A.  It  does  not  touch  the  higher  organizations,  like  the  railroad  men. 
They  do  not  come  into  competition  with  them.  And  the  factories,  so  far,  have 
not  come  into  competition  with  them.  I  do  not  think  the  Concord  factory  is 
being  worked,  and  the  other  factories  do  not  put  colored  labor  in  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Are  you  an  employer  of  labor  yourself^— A.  No, 
sir.    I  have  a  colored  cook,  and  I  believe  that  is  about  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  In  your  bank,  I  supx>ose,  your  employees  are  all  white?— A. 
I  have  an  office  boy  a  colored  boy.  I  am  commissioner  of  labor  and  am  cashier  of 
the  bank,  and  that  is  all  the  labor  I  have. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  about  farming  labor?  Have  you  any  sta- 
tistics showing  the  wages  of  the  farming  class? — ^A.  I  could  have  brought  them, 
but  expecting  you  to  devote  your  time  mostly  to  organized  labor,  I  did  not  touch 
on  farming  labor. 


Q.  Can  you  send  them  to  us? — ^A.  Yes. 


We  shall  be  glad  if  you  will. — A.  I  should  like  say  something  right  there 
about  our  factory  labor  in  connection  with  farm  labor.  I  was  going  to  say  that 
our  factories  are  recruited  from  the  farm,  and  while  our  wages  in  the  factories 
seem  low  to  most  people  and  the  hours  also  seem  long,  the  people  coming  from  the 
farms,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  working  so  many  hours  per  aiay  at  such  a  small 
return,  really  feel  that  they  have  improved  themselves  very  much  when  they  get 
paid  once  a  week  and  get  out  of  the  weather;  and  they  think  their  hours  are 
short.  I  know  when  I  went  in  as  commissioner  I  rather  felt,  as  most  people  do, 
that  the  factory  labor  was  having  a  hard  time  and  was  badly  paid;  but  while  they 
have  not  got  the  finest  x>osition  on  earth  they  have  made  a  material  step  in 
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adyancement  and  improvement  by  leaving  the  farm  as  tenants  (where  often  they 
worked  for  years  ana  years  as  tenants)  to  work  for  reg^olar  money  every  week 
and  good  honses  and  know  what  they  are  making. 

In  regard  to  child  labor:  When  I  first  got  in  these  reports  and  found  that  child 
labor  had  fallen  off  so,  I  rather  felt  that  the  alarm  nad  been  unnecessary.  I 
started  and  made  a  tour  of  7  mills  of  the  State  and  found  mill  after  mill  that  had 
stopped  employing  children  under  12  years  old,  and  found  that  these  figures  were 
very  nearly  correct. 

You  asked  me  a  few  moments  ago  about  labor  laws.  We  have  got  none  in  the 
State  at  all  except,  as  I  said,  the  one  law;  and  while  I  have  recommended  these 
thinp^,  the  mill  owners  have  insisted  that  on  account  of  climatic  influences,  and 
coming  from  the  farm  and  being  used  to  the  slow  movements  of  the  farm,  until 
we  educated  our  labor  up  to  the  quick  movement  of  the  mill  we  should  be  handi- 
capped if  we  meddled  with  that  at  all.  That  was  the  argument  of  the  mill 
owner. 

Q.  How  far  did  you  see  the  truth  of  that  argument?  Could  you  realize  there 
was  any  substance  in  it? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  could  or  not.  I  know  that 
is  like  the  negro  comjieting;  that  has  been  dinged  into  me  so  much  that  I  have 
Inmost  accepted  it  as  a  fact.  I  liave  not  tried  to  make  the  hours  shorter  than  11 
hours.    That  was  in  Wake  and  Alamance. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  have  you  to  say  on  labor  laws  generally? — ^A. 
As  T stated,  I  re^mmended  to  make  a  very  short  step  and  bring  the  factory  people 
down  to  11  hours,  and  children  ui^  to  13  years  old.  The  trouble  is,  if  we  do  not 
have  a  compulsory-education  law  combined  with  it,  training  the  children  until 
they  are  15,  we  shall  have  a  race  of  toughs. 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  a  compulsory  school  law? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Since  I  have 
been  in  the  bank  I  have  been  much  struck  with  the  fact  of  good-looking,  well- 
dressed  men,  who  were  saving  money,  having  to  sign  their  marks  to  get  their 
money  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Symth.)  A  considerable  i)ercent? — A.  I  think  about  18  or  20  per 
cent  of  tne  men  in  the  factories. 

'Q.  Are  the  schools  maintained  at  the  factories,  to  your  knowledge,  as  has  been 
stated  by  witnesses,  by  the  factory  companies? — A.  Some  of  them  are.  The  mill 
owners  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  schools  and  churches,  and  look 
after  them  very  carefully  and  are  very  proud  of  them.  I  went  to  see  Mr.  Irwin, 
in  Durham  County.  He  has  900  operatives  under  one  roof;  the  lai'gest  single  mill 
in  the  State.  Irwin  took  me  about  the  factory,  showing  me  the  hmp,  and  carried 
me  over  to  see  his  school.  He  has  a  thing  that  will  solve  the  compulsory  educa- 
tion question,  if  we  could  get  the  mills  to  take  hold  of  it.  He  does  not  allow  any 
child  to  go  to  work  in  his  mills  after  they  are  12  years  old  until  they  can  read  a 
type- written  and  script-written  slip  at  the  head  of  the  book  and  sig^  their  names 
under  it.  The  thing  that  struck  me  most  was  the  evident  good  feeling  between 
Irwin  and  his  people.  When  I  went  through  with  him  those  little  lK>ys  about 
that  high  [indicatmg]  were  hitting  his  back  and  puUin^  his  coat — chil^en  of  his 
factory  employees.  I  thought  that  looked  well  for  Irwm.  That  is  the  only  case 
I  speak  of,  oecause  it  is  a  large  inill  and  I  have  recently  been  there.  Of  course, 
some  mills  are  not  taking  as  much  interest  as  they  shomd. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Are  the  operatives  of  any  of  the  cotton  factories  of 
the  State  organized? — A.  Only  one;  that  is  in  Alamance  County. 

O.  What  cause  has  operated  against  the  organization  of  the  employees? — A.  I 
rather  think  it  is  what  I  have  said  before — these  operatives,  being  recruited  from 
the  country,  have  not  gotten  used  to  the  conditions  of  the  mill  enough  to  feel  a 
want  for  that  improvement.  They  find  so  much  improvement  that  they  have  not 
felt  the  necessity  for  it  that  they  will  as  their  wants  increase.  Luxuries  now 
will  soon  be  necessities,  and  as  they  progress  they  will  begin  to  come  together. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  consider  that  a  fact,  that  the  condition  of  the  labor- 
ing people  in  the  mills  is  superior  to  that  of  farm  hands? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  greatly 
superior. 

And  the  mill  hands  recognize  that  fact? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Up  to  this  time  they  are  not  organized,  but  becoming  accustomed  to  a 
higher  standard  of  living  they  will  demand  more? — A.  They  have  not  felt  the 
necessity  for  these  orgamzations. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Katchford.)  What  has  organized  labor  in  your  State  done  for  the 
State? — A.  The  Brotherhood  of  En^eers  has  revolutionized  that  profession. 
Ten  or  15  years  ago  hardly  an  engineer  in  the  State  would  refuse  to  take  a 
drink  with  you  whenever  he  could  get  it.  On  the  road  I  came  over  to  this  city 
on  it  is  hara  to  get  a  fii*st-class  engineer  to  go  into  a  saloon,  much  less  get  drunk. 
They  have  done  much  better  by  the  traveling  public  and  give  a  better  service  to 
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the  road  and  get  better  salaries,  and  without  friction.  The  companies  realize  it. 
I  went  into  the  brotherhood  in  1887,  when  we  got  $80;  I  qnit  m  1808  and  was 
getting  $140,  with  more  liberties  than  I  ever  expected  to  have  on  a  railroad.  We 
tarn  a  man  ont  of  the  brotherhood  if  he  keeps  a  mistress.  If  I  was  to  £[et  dmnk 
here  in  Charlotte,  not  in  active  service,  my  oivision  would  turn  me  out  if  it  were 
reported  to  them  in  Raleigh. 

Q.  Do  t^e  laws  of  the  organization  forbid  the*  use  of  intoxicants?— A.  Tes,  sir; 
getting  intoxicated.  Out  of  the  44  that  belong  to  the  division,  I  do  not  think  you 
could  get  2  into  a  saloon.  I  do  not  mean  tnat  if  you  carried  them  into  your 
house  they  would  not  take  a  drink,  but  they  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
brotherhood  men.  It  is  the  strongest  temperance  organization  that  I  know  of, 
either  on  or  off  duty.  The  conductors  are  much  the  same  way.  The  organiza- 
tion has  done  almost  as  much  for  the  conductors  as  for  the  engmeers. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  what  has  been  done  for  other  branches  of  organized 
labor? — A.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  do  not  think  the  others  have  taken  the  same  stuid. 
We  have  done  it  on  account  of  the  danger  to  the  public  and  the  company^s  prop- 
erty.   We  have  no  fireman's  organization.    We  had  one,  but  it  went  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Were  the  firemen  organized? — ^A.  Some  few  that  ran  into 
the  State.  We  have  so  many  negro  firemen;  that  is  the  only  place  where  they 
come  into  competition  with  the  whites. 

Q.  Riulroad  employees? — A.  Yes. 

^,  (ByMr.  Ratchpord.)  Have  there  been  any  strikes? — A.  No,  sir.  The  truth 
of  it  is,  a  great  many  engineers  like  negro  firemen  best.  They  Imd  negroes  first 
and  are  only  working  white  men  in  now;  the  white  men  are  taking  the  places  of 
negroes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  The  negroes  are  not  admitted  inte  the  fireman's  brother- 
hood?— ^A.    No,  sir.    In  most  instances  they  do  not  pay  the  same  wa^. 

Q.  They  will  not  admit  colored  members  inte  the  fireman's  organization? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  There  are  no  colored  engineers  on  the  railroad  at  all? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Most  of  the  firemen  have  been  colored  and  are  preferred  by  the  white  engi- 
neers?— A.  A  great  many  of  the  old  en^neers  prefer  negro  firemen.  They  can 
treat  them  differently — make  them  wait  on  them.  The  white  man  does  not  do 
that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  J.  C.  Harris.)  You  have  shown  here  that  there  has  been  a  very 
large  increase  of  cotton-mill  employees  in  the  last  3  years.  How  is  it  in  other 
lines?  Do  other  lines  show  the  same  relative  increase? — A.  No,  sir.  There  have 
been  more  spindles  and  factories,  building  and  enlarging.  I  think  the  railroad 
employees  have  fallen  off  a  little.  There  were  about  10,000  railroad  employees 
in  tbe  State  3  years  ago,  and  I  think  there  are  a  little  over  9,000  now. 

Q.  In  our  part  of  the  country  the  number  of  men  employed  is  so  much  greater 
than  it  was  2  or  3  years  ago,  it  is  really  remarkable.  It  is  hard  to  get  labor  there, 
white  or  colored.  Where  you  could  get  2  or  3  men,  you  sometimes  get  1  now. — 
A.  I  have  made  no  examination  on  that  line  at  all.  We  only  allow  $1,100  for  this 
bureau.  They  put  the  public  printing  on  us,  and  that  is  as  much  as  one  office 
ought  to  attend  to.  They  also  require  me  to  go  to  every  mine  in  North  Carolina. 
They  do  not  give  money  enough  to  get  out  rejwrts.  They  have  loaded  the  bureau 
down  with  work  without  means  to  do  it,  and  I  have  not  made  the  reports  that 
we  could  make. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  That  $1,100  covers  clerk  hire? — A.  No;  it  is  just  for 
the  appropriation;  clerk  hire  is  excluded. 

Q.  There  is  another  appropriation  for  salaries  and  clerk  hire? — A.  Eleven  hun- 
dred dollars  is  all  we  have. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Your  reports,  then,  would  not  show  the  increase  in 
employment  in  saw  mills,  or  a  great  many  other  lines  of  business? — A.  No,  sir; 
it  shows  the  increase  in  the  factories  and  it  shows  the  decrease  on  the  railroad, 
but  not  the  miscellaneous  employments. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  what  is  the  decrease  in  railroading  due  to?— A.  • 
Longer  runs,  I  supx>ose.    Tney  used  to  run  conductors  from  here  to  Spencer,  and 
from  there  on;  now  they  run  to  Washington  and  Knoxville.    They  run  the  other 
people  the  same  way. 

Q.  Does  that  reduce  the  number  of  railway  employees  in  your  State? — ^A.  It 
has,  somewhat;  yes,  sir;  and  has  increased  salaries. 

Q.  It  reduces  them  in  the  way  of  employing  men  who  live  outeide  of  your 
State,  to  do  work  within  as  well  as  without? — ^A.  That  and  the  branch  lines  being 

gut  in  as  a  part  of  our  run,  instead  of  having  regular  crews  for  the  branch  lines 
as  decreased  it  a  good  deal;  that  is,  the  long  run  has  decreased  it. 
Q.  Are  there  many  railroad  men  in  this  State  out  of  employment?— A.  No, 
sir;  I  think  not. 
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Q.  Is  there  any  other  class  oat  of  employment  that  desires  it? — ^A.  I  think 
there  is  always  a  certain  number  of  people  that  have  nothing  to  do;  I  mean  that 
have  no  fixed  calling. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Is  there  not  work  in  North  Carolina  for  everybody  that 
wants  it?— A.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  true  or  not.  There  are  a  great 
many  positions,  machinists,  for  instance.  There  may  be  a  half  dozen  places,  bnt 
a  man  that  is  not  a  machinist  conld  not  take  them.  There  are  manv  men  who 
have  no  trade.  That  class  of  people  have  not  all  been  employed— xmeudUed  labor 
has  not  been  entirely  employed.  A  man  conld  get  employment  if  he  was  quali- 
fied for  it.  Take  a  clerk  thrown  out  of  employments-things  of  that  kind — ^that 
class  of  labor  is- still  not  all  employed. 

Q.  Is  there  work  for  the  employment  of  a  larger  number  of  people  at  the  cotton 
mills? — ^A.  I  do  not  know.    I  can  not  answer  that. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  regular  exodus  from  the  farms  to  the  mill? — A.  I  think  the 
farms  furnish  the  mill;  they  recruit  their  labor  from  the  farms. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Is  there  any  migration  from  the  nulls  to  the  farm  in 
the  summer  time? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  (^By  Mr.  Smyth.)  When  theygo  to  the  mills  they  stay  there?— A.  They  like 
the  mills  better  than  the  farms.  They  consider  it  an  improvement  to  take  a  reg- 
ular position  indoors,  and  as  I  said  before,  the  best  class  of  citizens  we  have  m 
North  Carolina  control  and  own  our  mills.  I  think  there  is  one  condition  in 
North  Carolina  that  is  different  from  New  England  States.  I  find  that  the 
owners  and  managers  of  our  mills  are  invariably  men  that  were  bom  here — 
nine-tenths  of  them,  ninety-nine  one-hundredths  of  them.  They  have  friends 
and  relatives  in  the  mill,  and  their  sympathy  is  enlisted  and  they  try  to  amelio- 
rate the  conditions.  It  is  not  like  the  mill  owned  in  another  State,  and  the  owners 
expecting  nothing  but  a  dividend.  That  is  the  reason  the  factory  help  in  the 
State  is  treated  as  it  is. 

Q.  Have  the  factory  help  any  feeling  of  being  a  part  in  the  mills?— A.  I  think 
so;  yes.  In  the  campaign  of  1896  I  made  a  speech  at  a  mill.  I  just  made  the 
statement  that  if  one  of  them  was  to  get  out  of  employment  and  should  go  to  the 
owner's  house  and  asked  for  a  meal  he  would  be  invited  in.  They  cheered  as  if 
they  would  tear  the  house  down.  I  was  struck  with  the  way  they  cheered  my 
complimenting  the  owner  of  the  mill.  There  is  less  friction  between  the  labor 
and  the  owners  in  North  Carolina  than  in  any  other  place  in  the  world,  I  reckon. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  have  families  here  who  have  been  interested  in  the 
estebhshment  of  mills  for  a  number  of  years? — ^A.  Yes;  those  who  have  been  bom 
and  raised  here.  You  will  find  a  factory  man  who  will  go  through  his  mill,  and 
a  man  as  dirty  as  he  can  be  will  stop  him  and  tall^  to  him,  and  the  owner  will  call 
the  man  John  or  Joe  or  something  of  the  kind  and  talk  to  him  about  anything. 
That  was  one  of  the  pleasantest  trips  we  ever  had.  Last  summer  I  visited  mills 
where  the  owners  gave  barbecues  to  their  hands. 

Q.  There  is  a  community  of  interest  between  the  employers  and  the  em- 
ployees?— ^A.  Yes,  sir;  and  while  the  wages  are  low  and  the  hours  are  long,  the 
treatment  of  the  hands  makes  them  appreciate  their  positions. 

3.  The  cost  of  living  here  is  lower  than  in  New  England? — ^A.  Decidedly. 
.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)   The  hours  and  wages  are  both  fixed  by  the  em- 
ployers?— ^A.  Yes,  sir;  no  one  interferes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  there  should-  not  be  harmony  when  one 
side  has  the  fixing? — A.  I  do  not  know.  That  is  the  time  usually  when  there  is 
not  harmony — when  the  other  side  has  nothing  to  say.  There  is  where  the  f ric< 
tion  usually  begins.    I  never  heard  of  a  strike  In  a  factory  in  North  Carolina. 

A  few  years  ago  there  were  some  stores  in  North  Carolina  that  ^ave  card- 
board checks.  When  I  first  took  hold  of  the  bureau  of  labor,  ministers  and 
school  teachers  that  did  not  want  their  names  known  would  write  letters  to  me 
and  want  laws  gotten  up  against  "  pluck-me"  stores.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a 
store  of  that  sort  in  the  State.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  such  a  showing  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  of  that  state  of  smfairs.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  mill  in 
the  State  that  is  treating  its  employees  badly  in  its  stores.  Of  those  I  have 
investigated,  I  did  not  find  but  one  in  North  Carolina,  and  that  is  not  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  State.  There  never  has  been  any  friction  between  the  operatives  and 
the  owners. 

Q.  Strikes  usually  result  from  one  side,  either  the  employer  or  the  employees, 
refusing  the  demands  or  requests  of  the  other,  or  by  the  failure  to  negotiate  with 
the  other?— A.  That  is  the  tneory.    I  Imve  no  experience  with  strikes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  any  strikes  to  occur  anywhere  when  one  side  to  the 
controversy  fixed  the  hours  of  labor  without  any  dispute  or  question  by  the 
other,  and  also  fixed  the  wages  without  dispute  or  question  by  the  other?— >A. 
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That  would  be  only  my  opinion.  I  never  knew  anything  about  strikes,  with  the 
exception  that  I  had  to  pay  about  $100  to  the  Big  Q  strike.  We  were  assessed  to 
the  tune  of  |1,100.  That  is  all  I  know  about  strikes.  We  have  never  had  any 
strikes  in  North  Carolina.  When  one  side  fibces  it  all,  it  seems  to  me  that  is  the 
very  time  when  a  strike  would  come.  I  never  heard  of  any  friction  between  the 
cotton  operators.    I  never  heard  a  demand  made. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  They  are  perfectly  satisfied? — A.  If  not  it  does  not  come 
to  the  surface.  It  all  comes  from  the  fact  l^at  the  people  they  are  competing 
with  are  farm  i)eople,  who  are  not  doing  as  well  as  they  are  doing.  In  compari- 
son they  feel  that  they  are  doing  very  well.  They  are  very  well  treated  in  Nortii 
Carolina. 

Q.  Have  you  any  further  statement  you  care  to  make? — ^A.  No,  sir.  I  would 
say  one  thing  about  compulsory  arbitration.  I  went  to  New  ^ork  and  made  a 
speech,  once,  before  over  8,000  railroad  employees  against  compulsory  arbitration. 
I  do  not  see  how  you  can  have  it  unless  you  amend  the  Constitution.  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  want  me  to  say  anything  on  that  line,  but  the  fourteentii 
amendment  says  that  you  can  not,  except  for  crime,  force  a  man  to  involuntary 
servitude;  and  unless  you  can  have  the  militia  you  can  not  force  the  employee 
to  work;  and  the  employee  does  not  himself  think  that  it  is  right  to  force  the 
employer.  You  can  bind  him,  because  he  has  got  something.  Therefore,  from 
my  standpoint,  and  from  that  of  most  of  the  engineers,  we  do  not  think  compul- 
sory arbitration  is  a  possibiUtv  unless  you  change  the  Constitution.  They  are 
not  willing  to  give  up  the  right  to  stop  when  they  please,  and  I  do  not  think, 
therefore,  with  the  majority.  I  went  there  especially  to  make  a  speech  against 
compulsory  arbitration,  ana  that  was  our  idea,  that  it  was  absolutely  an  impos- 
sibUity  to  change  the  Constitution,  and  we  doubt  whether  it  is  to  our  interest  to 
change  the  Constitution  so  that  you  can  be  forced  to  work  when  you  do  not 
want  to. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  you  have  any  arbitration  law  in  this  State?— A. 
We  have  no  laws  that  touch  labor  except  the  fellow-servant  law. 

Q.  You  hardly  need  arbitration  laws  if  you  have  no  strikes? — A.  We  have  fio 
friction  that  I  Imow  of.  I  have  been  commissioner  five  years,  and  have  been  in 
a  good  many  factories,  and  I  do  not  think  we  need  laws  of  that  kind  now.  What 
the  textile  union  will  be  when  it  gets  over  here  I  do  not  know.  I  know  of  only 
one  lodge  or  division  in  the  State,  and  that  came  from  South  Carolina. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  How  long  has  that  been  here? — A.  Two  or  three  weeks; 
not  very  long. 

(Testmiony  closed.) 


Charlotte,  N.  C,  March  U,  1900. 
TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  J.  H.  McADEN. 

Cotton  Manufacturer f  and  Banker^  Charlotte,  N,  C. 

The  subcommission  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  met  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Southern  Manufacturers*  Club  at  10.85  a.  m. ,  Mr.  E.  A.  Smyth  pre- 
siding. 

Mr.  J.  H.  McAden,  cotton  manufacturer,  and  banker,  was  introduced  as  a  wit- 
ness at  8.45  p.  m.,  and  being  duly  sworn  testified  as  follows: 

(By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Will  you  please  give  your  name? — A.  J.  H.  McAden. 
Where  do  you  reside? — A.  In  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

What  is  your  business? — A.  I  am  a  cotton  manufacturer  and  in  the  banking 
business;  president  of  the  Merchants  and  Farmers*  National  Bank. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  cotton  manufacturing? — A.  Over  10 
years,  sir. 

Q.  In  and  around  Charlotte? — A.  Yes.  My  mill  is  about  14  miles  from  here,  on 
the  river. 

Q.  At  McAdenville? — A.  At  McAdenville. 

Q.  Have  you  any  statement  that  you  would  like  to  make  to  the  commission? — 
A.  None  in  the  world,  sir;  I  am  just  here  at  the  summons  of  your  commission, 
and  I  see  no  reason  to  read  a  paper,  because  times  are  very  prosperous,  and  there 
is  work  for  every  man  who  will  work,  and  for  women,  too,  and  there  are  good 
prices  and  the  country  is  prosperous. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  How -long  have  you  been  in  the  cotton  business? — 
A.  A  little  over  10  years. 
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.  Q.  Did  yoii  ever  have  any  trouble  with  your  labor?  Do  they  demand  more 
wages  at  any  time? — ^A.  No,  sir;  they  all  seem  satisfied. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  How  does  their  condition  appear  now  as  compared  with 
10  years  ago,  when  you  entered  the  business? — A.  Much  better,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  How  much  have  the  wages  increased  in  that  time, 
approximately? — A.  I  can  not  tell  you  now  without  going  back  to  the  original 
books  and  looking  it  up. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  There  has  been  an  increase? — ^A.  Yes.  Most  of  our  work 
is  done  on  what  we  call  piecework. 

Q.  You  are  working  less  hours  than  you  did  10  years  ago? — A.  Yes.  I  work 
66  hours  per  week  now.    We  used  to  work  70  to  73  nours. 

Q.  Where  does  your  help  come  from  mostly? — A.  It  comes  from  the  rural  dis- 
tricts and  counties  to  the  western  x>art  of  the  State  entirely. 


Q.  You  have  plenty  of  help? — A.  Plenty. 


Do  these  people  consider  that  their  condition  is  better  in  the  mill  village 
than  on  the  farms? — ^A.  A  long  way,  sir.  They  get  their  pay  regularly  once  a 
week;  the^  all  have  money,  and  the  women  feel  as  though  they  are  earning 
a  good  living  and  are  independent,  and  they  live  better  than  any  class  of  people 
for  their  means  I  ever  saw. 

Q.  How  many  employees  have  you? — A.  I  work  between  six  and  seven  hun- 
dred, sir. 

Q.  You  pay  in  cash  every  ^eek? — A.  I  pay  in  checks.  But  that  is  cash  imme- 
diately whenever  they  want  it.  They  are  not  compelled  to  trade  it  out  at  the 
store,  because  the  store  does  not  belong  to  the  mill.  If  at  any  minute  they  want 
the  money  the  treasurer  will  pay  them.  Hence  it  is  that  our  checks  pass  in  that 
country  current  as  greenbacks  or  silver. 

Q.  What  do  your  X)eople  have  to  pay  for  wood? — A.  One  dollar  and  a  quarter 
a  cord. 

Q.  It  is  in  abundance  up  there? — A,  Yes.  In  the  winter  season,  during  a  very 
hard  time,  a  severe  storm,  it  goes  up  a  little  higher,  but  in  order  to  cut  that  off 
I  generally  keep  a  good  supply  of  wood  on  hand  for  my  boilers  and  dye  rooms, 
and  we  let  them  have  it  at  $1.15  to  $1.25  a  cord,  so  as  to  keep  the  people  from 
speculating  on  it  for  hard  weather. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  the  scale  of  wages.  Do  you  weave  at  your 
mill? — ^A.  Yes.  We  are  making  a  very  nice  article  of  goods  now,  very  fine  goods. 
We  have  on  850  looms  and  about  15,000  spindles.  We  smn  a  larger  amount  of 
yams  than  we  weave  up.  We 'sell  our  surplus  yams  to  Boston,  New  York,  and 
FhUadelphia.  We  run  full  time  on  the  looms  on  colored  goods.  We  pay  from 
25  to  27  cents  a  cut  for  weaving. 

Q.  How  much  does  that  average  a  day? — A.  Some  of  them  make  $9  a  week; 
average  about  $1.25  a  day. 

3.  That  is,  the  year  round? — ^A.  Yes. 
.  Now,  your  spinning  department? — A.  The  average  wages  in  the  mill,  all 
around,  would  be  about  70  to  75  cents;  that  is,  excluding  now  the  higher-priced 
men.  • 

Just  the  weavers  themselves? — ^A.  Weavers  themselves. 

I  mean  spinners. — ^A.  Yes;  spinners  get  75  cents  on  an  average. 

^  The  spinners  are  children? — ^A,  Children,  generally.  Well,  a  good  many 
women  are  working  there,  and  some  men  and  boys,  in  different  departments. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  The  average  ^ou  have  given  us  applies  to  all  except- 
ing superintendents,  foremen,  etc.,  does  it? — A.  Yes.  Then  the  higher  wages 
would  raise  that  average. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  ages  do  you  observe  at  your  mill? — ^A.  That  is  a 
question  we  can  not  well  control.  I  prefer  not  having  children  too  young  in  the 
mill,  and  I  always  instruct  my  superintendent  that  I  do  not  want  too  small  a 
child  in  the  mill  if  he  can  prevent  it;  but  he  must  be  a  very  hard-hearted  man 
who  has  to  resist  some  of  them,  and  sometimes  you  will  get  younger  people  in 
who  are  under  12  years  of  age.  1  do  not  think  there  is  a  single  hand  in  my  factory 
under  12  years  ola,  and  if  I  could  control  it  myself  I  woulaf  not  employ  anybody 
under  12  years  of  age. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  economical  from  any  standpoint? — A.  They 
learn  mighty  rapidly,  children  do.  They  take  hold  of  anything  much  better  than 
a  grown  person,  and  they  learn  very  rapidly  indeed,  and  some  of  them  get  to  be 
right  good  hands;  but  as  a  general  thing  I  would  not  like  to  have  too  young  people 
in  my  factory. 

Q.  Have  you  any  school  in  your  village? — A.  Yes;  we  have  a  good  school  there, 
a  house  built  by  the  mill,  and  we  try  to  get  them  to  go  to  school;  but  that  is  a 
matter  you  can  not  control. 
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Q.  Would  yoti  favor  a  compulsory  sohool  law? — ^A.  I  would  myself,  but  yon 
can  not  pass  it  in  this  State. 

Q.  How  long  does  your  school  last  in  a  season? — ^A.  It  will  last  from  90  days  to 
4  months. 

Q.  That  is,  the  general  public  school  system? — ^A.  We  supplement  it  a  little 
sometimes. 

Q.  How  long  in  McAdenville? — A.  I  should  say  it  would  average  4  months; 
pernaps  longer  than  that;  I  can  not  say  positively.  We  furnish  them  the  house, 
Duilt  it  for  tnat  purpose,  and  a  great  many  of  them  won't  send  their  children  to 
school. 


Q.  The  parents?— A.  Yes^ 


Refuse  to  do  it?— A.  We  insist  upon  their  doing  it,  but  they  won't  do  it.  I 
do  not  believe  compulsory  education  would  pass  in  tnis  country.  I  do  not  think 
y^ou  could  do  it,  though  I  should  be  glad  to  have  it.  As  a  manufacturer  I  believe 
m  educating  the  labor;  give  them  every  facility  for  it.  I  believe  they  make  bet- 
ter operatives,  make  better  citizens.  It  elevates  and  dignifies  labor,  and  I  should 
like  to  see  anything  that  would  add  to  the  education  of  the  masses.  We  are 
willing  to  be  taxed.  The  mills  themselves  would  be  willing  to  suffer  an  extra 
tax  to  educate  the  people  and  improve  the  public  roads  and  public  bridges.  We 
are  willing  to  pay  our  proportion  of  tax,  and  more,  for  any  of  those  purposes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Uatchford.)  What  is  your  estimation  of  the  method  advocated 
by  previous  witnesses  with  reference  to  the  raising  of  funds  for  school  purposes? — 
A.  I  should  like  to  see  the  Gheneral  Government  do  it,  if  I  thought  it  was  practi- 
cable, but  I  believe  that  thing  should  be  relegated  to  the  State,  county,  township, 
and  corxx>ration.  We  have  excellent  schools  in  our  cori>oration  here.  They  get 
some  proportion  of  the  State  fund,  they  get  a  large  proportion  of  the  county  fund, 
and  yet,  in  addition  to  that,  the  corporation  pays  20  cents  on  $100  worth  of  prop- 
erty to  educate  both  the  colored  ana  white  youths. 

Q.  And  it  is  a  popular  measure;  everybody  would  vote  for  it  to-day? — ^A.  Every- 
body would  vote  for  it. 

Q.  For  a  continuation  of  that  tax? — A,  Yes;  for  that  tax,  even  if  they  had  to 
raise  it.  It  was  originally  10  cents  on  $100.  That  was  raised  by  vote,  of  the  peo- 
ple to  20  cents,  and  now,  if  necessary,  they  would  vote  25  cents  on  $100. 

Q.  You  recognize  the  insufficiency  of  the  public  school  system,  do  you? — A.  It 
is  not  what  it  ought  to  be,  but  it  is  better  than  it  used  to  be. 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  touch  the  subject  of  technical  education? — ^A.  I  favor  tech- 
nical education.  I  know  that  a  mechanic  is  a  better  mechanic  by  being  educated. 
I  know  that  in  spinning  work,  if  a  man  understands  how  to  make  calculations, 
which  are  very  many,  when  he  changes  to  different  numbers,  he  is  a  more  effi- 
cient man.  I  know  that  a  weaver,  who  has  to  calculate  upon  his  picks,  is  a  better 
weaver  if  he  is  educated  and  knows  how  to  make  a  calculation.  In  fact,  I 
believe  technical  education  improves  every  man  in  any  dex>artment  of  labor. 
Factory  people,  however,  learn  a  great  many  things  from  coming  in  contact  with 
people  around  them.  When  they  come  from  the  mountain  section  of  the  country 
for  employment  they  look  lean,  hungrv,  and  pale,  and  after  they  have  been  in 
the  mill  for  a  few  months  they  look  healthy  ana  sleek  and  neat.  Association  does 
a  great  deal  for  them.  Factory  i)eople  are  reading  x>eople.  They  take  more 
X>apers  than  you  think  for.  They  are  better  posted  about  what  is  going  on  in  the 
country.  They  write  more  letters  than  any  people  I  ever  saw ;  use  up  more  station- 
ery, and  they  are  educating  themselves  somewnat. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  any  colored  labor?— A.  No,  sir.  Not  on  account  of  any 
prejudice.  I  have  a  kind  feeling  for  the  negro.  I  used  to  own  a  good  many  before 
the  war,  and  I  have  always  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  colored  man.  But  I  do  not 
think  it  advisable  to  worik  them  togetner,  and  I  do  not  think  you  could  doit  satis- 
factorily, and  therefore  I  would  rather  not  try.  I  have  no  colored  men,  about  the 
mill  who  are  employed  by  the  mill.  There  are  some  few  women  around  there — 
washerwomen — ^who  do  not  live  inside  the  corporation,  and  a  few  men  who  chop 
wood  and  work  for  the  different  families;  but  they  have  no  employment  in  the 
mill.    Even  my  teamster  is  a  white  man. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Has  there  been  an  increase  in  the  employment  of 
labor  in  this  section  of  the  State  during  the  last  few  years? — A.  I  think  so.  There 
has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  manufacturing  districts. 

Q.  How  about  other  occujmtions,  outside  of  the  cotton  mills? — ^A.  Ever  since 
business  began  to  develop  and  the  country  felt  the  tide  of  prosperity,  everybody 
is  employed;  every  interest  is  Rowing;  every  interest  is  doing  well,  and  every- 
body 18  at  work  I  believe  that  will  work,  and  I  believe  nearly  everybody  is  happy. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Chaklotte,N.C.,  March  14, 1900. 
TESTIMOHT  OF  ME.  J.  P.  BLAGKWELL, 

Bookkeeper  for  W,  C.  Coleman,  Concord,  N.  C 

» 

The  sabcominission  of  the  United  States  Indnstrial  Commission  met  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Southern  Manufacturers^  Club  at  10.35  a.  m.,  Mr.  E.  A.  Smyth 
presiding. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Blackwell.  bookkeeper  for  W.  C.  Coleman,  Concord,  N.  C,  was  intro- 
duced as  a  witness  at  4  p.  m.,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
(By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Please  give  your  name. — A.  J.  P.  Blackwell. 
Where  do  you  live? — ^A.  Concord,  N.  C. 

What  is  your  occupation? — ^A.  Bookkeeper  for  W.  C.  Coleman. 
(By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Who  is  W.  C.  Coleman?--A.  He  is  a  merchant  and 
manager  of  that  colored  factory  that  is  going  up  there. 
Q.  nBy  Mr.  Symth.)  He  is  a  colored  man? — A.  He  is  a  colored  man. 
Q.  He  is  a  colored  man  and  president  of  the  Coleman  mill?-^A.  He  is  not  presi- 
dent, but  secretary,  treasurer,  and  manager. 

Of  the  (Coleman  mill? — ^A.  Yes;  of  the  Coleman  Manufacturing  Company . 
That  has  been  completed,  has  it  not? — A.  Yes. 
Have  you  machinery  in  it? — ^A.  Yes. 

Have  you  started  o^rations? — A.  No,  sir;  we  eznect  to  start  the  1st  of  April. 
Q.  What  are  you  waiting  for? — A.  We  were  nut  quite  through  building.    We 
haa  intended  putting  the  picker  room  in  the  main  building,  but  the  insurance 
men  objected  to  it,  and  we  have  just  built  a  picker  room  this  week. 

(^.  You  expect  to  use  colored  help  in  your  new  mill,  do  you? — A.  That  is  the 
ultunate  aim.  To  begin  with,  of  course,  we  shall  have  to  have  a  good  deal  of 
other  help  to  teach  the  colored  help. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  will  have  plenty  of  colored  help  to  work  in  the  mill? — ^A. 
I  think  we  shall  be  able  to  get  all  we  want. 

Q.  You  have  no  doubt  as  to  their  ability  to  work  in  the  mill? — A.  No,  sir.  There 
is  only  one  trouble  that  I  anticipate.  That  is  the  tendency  on  the  x)art  of  our 
people  to  lie  off  on  big  days,  go  on  excursions,  etc. 

U.  Have  you  built  nouses  for  their  accommodation? — A.  We  have  some  built, 
and  the  others  we  shall  have  built  during  the  month  of  April. 

Do  you  expect  to  furnish  house  room  for  all  hands  in  the  mill? — ^A.  Yes. 
What  rent  shall  you  charge? — A.  About  $8  per  house  per  month. 
How  man^  rooms  in  a  house? — ^A.  There  will  be  four. 
Do  you  expect  to  pay  the  same,  wages  as  the  white  mills  in  Concord? — A. 
Just  about  the  same. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  to  pay  less? — ^A.  I  think  it  will  range  just  a  little  less,  accord- 
ing to  the  superintendent  s  estimation.    In  some  instances  it  is  the  same. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Who  paid  for  this  mill? — A.  It  has  been  paid  for 
mainly  by  the  colored  people. 

(By  Mr.  Smyth.)  They  are  the  stockholders?— A.  Yes, 
what  is  your  capital? — ^A.  One  hundred  thousand. 
Is  it  pretty  much  all  paid  in? — A.  No;  about  50  per  cent. 
Only  50  per  cent? — ^A.  Yes.    It  vras  on  the  installment  plan,  you  know. 
They  paid  in  so  much  a  month? — A.  Yes;  so  much  per  cent. 
Have  they  been  paying  pretty  regularly? — A.  Yes. 

Will  the  $100,000  pay  for  your  mul  and  machinery?— A.  Yes;  I  think  it  will. 
(By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  the  operatives  any  interest  in  the  company? — 
A.  It  IS  a  stock  company;  in  some  instances  the  operators  may  be  interested  a 
little. 

8.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  is  the  size  of  the  shares;  $100?— A.  Yes. 
.  You  can  not  give  any  information  as  to  the  actual  working  of  the  colored 
people  in  the  mill? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

You  have  had  nothing  of  that  kind  in  North  Carolina? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
So  the  experiment  has  not  yet  been  tried? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
What  school  facilities  have  your  colored  people  in  Concord? — A.  They  have 
fairly  good  facilities.    They  have  very  good  graded  schools,  and  they  have,  I 
suppose,  the  best  female  seminary  for  colored  people  in  the  South,  possibly  in  the 
United  States. 


Q.  How  long  is  that  kept  open? — ^A.  About  9  months. 


You  get  funds  from  the  South? — A.  No.    It  is  a  church  school,  supported 
by  the  Northern  Presbyterian  Church. 
Q.  This  female  seminary?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Yoiu*  graded  schools  aro  public  sch(K)l«? — ^A.  Yes;  supported  by  the  State 
and  county  and  corporation. 

j.  By  corix)ration  you  mean  town? — A.  Yes. 

\.  How  long  is  that  kept  open? — A.  That  is  kept  open  8  months,  I  think. 
J.  The  Btetefund  would  keep  it  ox)en  8  months?    It  has  to  be  supplemented 
by  the  county,  and  city  funds? — A.  Yes;  and  you  know  the  city  has  an  extra  tax 
for  the  8upx>ort  of  their  schools. 

Q.  How  much  do  the  colored  people  pay  in  taxes  in  Concord,  in  proportion  to 
the  whites? — A.  I  can  not  tell  you  exactly.  I  could  possibly  give  you  an  estimate. 
I  suppose  it  would  be  about  one-twentv-fifth. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  colored  people  to  the 
white? — A.  I  suppose  the  colored  people  are  about  40  per  cent;  may  be  a  little 
more.  There  are  quite  a  number  or  factories  there,  and  the  influx  of  the  country 
people  to  the  town  nas  increased  the  white  population  considerably. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  you  ex^t  to  get  the  hands  for  your  mill  from  the 
farm  or  from  the  towns? — ^A.  No,  sir.  It  is  our  intention  to  use  them  from  the 
industrial  schools— educated  help. 

Q.  Where  are  these  industrial  schools? — ^A.  We  shall  get  some  from  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College,  Greensboro,  and  some  from  the  college  in  South 
Carolina,  and  several  schools,  and  some  from  the  regular  school  courses;  all 
educated  help. 

Q.  You  do  not  have  the  same  system  in  your  village  that  the  white  people  have, 
do  you? — A.  Yes. 

j.  How  many  hands  will  you  employ? — A.  One  hundred. 
\.  You  have  about  5,000  spindles  then? — ^A.  Yes;  about  5,000;  a  few  over. 
J.  Do  your  people  go  to  school  pretty  generally? — A.  A  few  of  them;  not  the 
majority  of  them. 

Q.  Do  the  parents  object  to  making  the  children  go  to  school? — A.  I  do  not 
think  the  majority  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Do  you  believe  in  the  enactment  of  laws  to  compel 
them  to  go? — A.  Yes,  I  do;  because  I  think  that  ignorance  is  the  curse  of  the 
country,  and  I  think  that  education  would  produce  better  citizens  in  every 
respect. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  you  think  you  could  make  them  learn  if  they 
were  unwUling? — A.  There  is  a  lack  of  guardianship  on  the  side  of  the  parents, 
and  if  the  State  would  come  in  and  make  them  go  the  x>ai'ents  would  not  object. 
Then,  with  the  help  of  the  teachers,  I  think  they  would  learn  something.  Of 
course,  there  might  be  some  cases  in  which  it  womd  not  do  any  good. 

Q.  You  say  that  this  negro  mill  will  pay  about  the  same  rate  of  wages  as  the 
mills  that  employ  white  labor,  do  you?— A.  Not  quite  as  much.  According  to 
the  superintendent's  estimate,  and  according  to  what  I  understand  from  Mr. 
Odell,  there  may  be  5  per  cent  difference. 

j.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Five  cents  less?— A.  Yes. 
}.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Were  you  raised  in  this  State? — A.  Yes. 
j.  Have  you  always,  as  a  boy,  had  an  opportunity  to  attend  school? — A.  My 
opportunities  have  been  restricted  consideraoly. 

Q.  Have  your  people  been  restricted  because  of  lack  of  school  facilities? — A.  I 
hardly  think  so.  Of  course,  now,  in  my  days  of  public  school  the  terms  were 
rather  short. 

Q.  Too  short,  you  think? — A.  Yes,  in  the  public  school:  but  otherwise,  in  the 
hi^  school,  the  opportunities  have  been  all  right. 

Q.  f  By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Are  you  a  stenographer  and  typewriter? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  What  have  you  to  say  with  reference  to  the  wage 
question  as  yQur  race  is  affected  by  it? — ^A.  Of  course  that  comes  in  there — the 
cheapness  of  colored  labor.  One  thing  is  that  the  average  colored  family  lives  on 
much  less  than  the  white  family. 

Q.  Does  not  the  average  colored  family  spend  what  it  makes? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  would  spend  more  if  it  made  it? — ^A.  Yes;  tlie  average.  There  would 
be  some  exceptions,  but  they  generally  spend  what  they  make. 

Q.  Does  the  colored  laborer  work  for  less  wages  than  the  white  laborer?— A. 
Yes;  somewhat  less. 

Q.  Do  they  offer  themselves  for  such  wages  directly  or  indirectly? — ^A.  In  some 
cases  I  think  they  do.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  our  people  who  simply  want 
something  to  subsist  on,  and  when  they  set  that  they  are  satisfied. 

Q.  They  want  the  same  wages  as  the  white  laborer  but  can  not  command  them? 
Do  they  generally  stop  work  when  they  can  not  get  them? — ^A.  There  is  no  organ- 
ized effort  on  their  part  to  try  to  get  higher  waees. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  They  are  satisfied  with  less,  are  they  not? — ^A.  Yes. 
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Q.  And  if  they  make  enough  to  live  on  in  3  or  4  days  they  are  willing  to  re«t 
the  remainder  of  the  time? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  there  any  organized  e£fort  on  the  part  of  the 
white  laborers? — A.  In  some  instances.  Take  bricklayers;  we  have  a  very  large 
contractor  in  Concord  who  pays  white  labor  abont  $2  and  the  colored  man 
abont  $1.50. 

S.  And  the  white  brick  masons  work  for  him  as  organized  men?-^A.  No,  sir. 
.  Then  there  is  no  organized  eflfort? — A.  No;  not  in  Concord.    There  is  no 
orfiranization  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Cr  J.  Harris.)  Do  these  colored  bricklayers  lay  as  many  bricks  as 
the  ouiers? — ^A.  I  think  thev  do,  working  side  by  side. 

Q.  They  are  satisfied  witn  half  a  dolliu*  a  day  less,  are  they? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  yon  think  they  can  live  on  half  a  dollar  less  each 
day  than  the  white  worknian?— A.  That  depends  largely  npon  his  training.  A 
man  can  be  trained  so  that  certain  things  wul  not  satisfy  him,  and  others  can  be 
satisfied  with  most  anything. 

Q.  We  are  speaking  of  the  general  mn  of  them.  What  is  yonr  observation? — 
A.  The  average  have  had  no  €«ining. 

Q.  They  can  live  on  much  less? — A.  Yes.  They  merely  want  something  to  sub- 
sist iipon.  I  am  pleased  to  say  the  nnmber  is  growing  more  and  more  right  along 
as  they  are  being  tndned. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  The  colored  brickla;^er  will  do  as  much,  and  his 
family  will  consume  as  much  food  to  the  person,  will  they  not,  as  his  white  neigh- 
bors?— A.  Yes;  bnt  it  is  not  diversified. 

Q.  And  the  shoes  cost  as  mnch,  do  they  not;  so  do  their  clothes? — A.  They  can 
not  have  as  many  clothes,  and  some  few  of  them  get  bread  and  meat  and  are  sat- 
isfied with  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  They  have  cheaper  shoes  and  clothes,  I  presume? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  your  race  would  be  improved  by  maintaining  a  uniform 
rate  of  wages  with  the  white  laborers  for  the  same  class  of  work? — A.  Yes;  I  do. 

Q.  You  know  of  no  reason  why  the  black  bricklayers  who  lay  as  manv  bricks 
as  the  white  man  should  not  get  as  many  cents  as  the  white  man? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
do  not,  and  I  believe  also  if  he  would  organize  to  get  this  he  could  get  it;  because 
the  demand  would  be  ^eater  than  the  supply  of  white  men. 

(^.  Do  you  believe  his  standard  of  living  would  increase  and  equal  that  of  the 
white  man  if  he  got  the  same  wages? — ^A.  In  some  cases  it  would.  As  I  said 
before,  it  depends  largely  upon  his  training. 

(}•  If  he  was  able  to  accumulate  any  money  over  and  above  the  cost  of  living, 
is  it  not  a  fact  that  he  would  invest  that  in  property? — ^A.  A  good  many  of  them 
are  doing  it  now.  Heretofore  they  have  not  done  so  very  much.  In  our  town 
quite  a  number  of  them  are  doing  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Your  people  are  saving  up  something,  are  they? — 
A.  Yes;  quite  a  number  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  As  a  rule  do  they  like  to  accumulate  for  their  fami- 
lies?— A.  I  think  there  is  a  large  tendency  in  that  direction  now. 


Q.  Is^that  tendency  growing? — ^A.  I  think  so. 


(By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  they  lay  up  any  money  in  banks? — ^A.  Some  of 
them.  Some  of  the  mechanics  I  know  personally  in  town  have  five  or  six  hun- 
dred dollars  in  the  bank. 

Q.  Some  are  putting  money  in  this  mill  stock  of  yours,  are  they? — ^A.  Yes, 
some;  not  so  veiy  manv  in  Concord,  however. 

Q.  Is  there  any  Northern  capital  in  it? — A.  We  have  not  any.    The  man  from 
whom  we  got  the  machinery  took  stock;  that  is  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Outside  of  that  the  stock  was  all  raised  in  North  Caro- 
lina, was  it? — ^A.  Principally. 

You  have  some  white  stockholders? — A.  Yes;  a  few. 
North  Carolina  people?— A.  Yes. 

(By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  do  not  anticipate  any  disturbance  from  the 
white  population,  do  you,  as  a  result  ofyour  entering  into  this  new  industry? — 
A.  I  can  not  say  dennitelyon  that.  We  thought  of  that  in  locating  our  mill, 
and  we  got  out  of  town  at  a  distance  from  any  of  the  white  mills  in  order  to 
prevent  anything  of  that  kind.  If  such  a  thing  shotUd  occur,  you  know,  we 
should  be  out  of  the  way.  We  should  not  come  so  closely  in  connection  with 
them,  and  we  should  be  in  a  position  to  prevent  any  friction. 

Mr.  Smtth.  Anything  further,  Mr.  Ratchford? 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Has  your  race  generally  complained  because  the 
white  men  who  are  employed  as  mill  operators  refuse  to  work  with  them?— A.  I 
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do  not  think  very  mnch  has  been  said  about  that  nntil  lately,  and  I  do  not  think 
there  has  been  anv  complaint  to  their  mills. 

Q.  It  has  simply  been  regarded  as  a  question  beyond  their  reach? — ^A.  Yes; 
they  have  not  bothered  with  that  question  very  much,  because,  until  lately,  we 
have  not  thought  of  going  into  business  for  ourselves. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Charlottr,  N.  C,  March.  14, 1900, 
TESTIMONY  Of  ME.  8.  WITTK0W8KY. 

Resident  Chnmber  of  Commerce,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

The  subcommission  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Ck)muiission  met  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Southern  Manufacturers*  Club  at  10.85  a.  m.,  Mr.  E.  A.  Smyth  pre- 
siding. 

Mr.  S.  Wittkowsky,  retired  merchant,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  was  introduced  as  a 
witness  at  4.20  p.  m.,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Will  you  please  give  your  name? — A.  Mr.  S.  Wittkowsky, 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Q.  What  is  your  business? — ^A.  I  am  a  retired  merchant. 

Q.  Are  you  engaged  in  the  employment  of  labor  in  any  way  as  a  manufac- 
turer?— ^A.  Perhaps  my  opinion  might  be  of  some  value  as  being  the  president  of 
a  building  and  loan  association  for  the  last  16  years,  and  coming  in  contact 
with  the  labor  as  to  their  savings.  I  am  president  of  the  Charlotte  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Q.  We  should  be  glad  to  have  your  statement. — A.  I  have  been  president  of 
the  loan  association  16  years,  what  is  known  as  the  Mechanics^  Perpetual 
Building  and  Loan  Association.    It  has  to-dajr  8,000  shares  in  operation  01  $100 

Ear  value,  making,  of  course,  S^^iOOO.  Now,  in  that  line,  I  have  occasion  to  see 
ow  the  mechanics  and  laboring  class  are  getting  along.  Our  chief  stockholders 
are  laboring  people,  a  good  many  colored  people  among  them.  We  have  handled 
in  the  last  17  years  ^,066,000,  nine-tenths  of  which  perhaps  comes  from  the 
laboring  people.  I  have  no  late  detailed  statement.  I  have  one  which  we  made 
about  10  years  ago,  which  I  will  read  to  you.     (Reading.) 

Tabulated  statement. 

Since  its  organization  there  have  been  subscribed  whole  number  of 

shares _ 7,190 

Whole  amount  of  cash  received $251, 965. 61 

Whole  number  of  shares  now  alive  and  in  force 3, 726 

Total  amount  of  monev  loaned  out $202,623.55 

Total  amount  paid  off  oy  mortgages  and  cash $94, 081. 45 

Whole  amount  withdrawn $43,359.25 

Whole  number  of  mortgages  taken 288 

Number  of  mortgages  now  in  force,  163,  amounting  to $108, 542, 10 

Number  of  mortgages  foreclosed  for  nonpayment  of  dues,  3,  amount- 
ing to - $1,500.00 

Number  of  mortgages  on  real  estate,  150,  amounting  to $106, 777. 10 

Number  of  stock  loans,  13,  amounting  to $1, 765. 00 

Whole  number  of  stockholders  at  present  time 493 

Of  whom  875  are  males  and  118  are  females. 

Average  number  of  shares  to  each  male  stockholder 7. 85 

Average  number  of  shares  to  each  female  stockholder 5. 7 

Number  of  white  stockholders  since  organization 671 

Number  of  colored  stockholders  since  organization 150 

Number  of  corporations  holding  stock,  5,  amounting  to  102  shares,  of  which  48 
shares  are  held  by  churches,  14  shares  are  held  by  lodges  and  benevolent  societies, 
and  40  shares  are  held  by  manufacturers. 
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Mechanics 168 

Clerks 140 

Merchants 103 

Laborers 82 

Railroad  employees. .     59 

Barkeepers 14 

Barbers 10 

Fanners 9 

Printers 9 


Clcufsiftcation  of  stockholders. 

Bank  employees 8 

Preachers _  7 

Draymen 7 

Lawyers 7 

Capitalists 6 

Butchers 6 

Artists 6 

Insurance  agents* 5 

Miners .  5 


Doctors 5 

Blacksmiths 4 

Lnmber  dealers 4 

Teachers 8 

Societies 3 

Manufacturers  _ 8 

Editors 2 

Churcl^es 2 

Miscellaneous  _ 150 


Expense  account  since  organization $4, 399. 71 

Taxes  since  organization , 1, 583, 10 

Making  a  ratio  of  exi>ense,  including  taxes,  to  income  of  a  fraction  over  2  x>er 
cent. 

We  find  that  the  white  stockholders  at  that  time  were  671  and  the  colored  150. 
I  will  state  one  case  that  came  under  my  own  observation  in  this  connection:  A 
colored  man  working  here  in  a  foundry,  at  65  cents  a  day  wages,  with  a  wife  and 
four  children,  borrowed  $300  of  the  building  and  loan,  with  which  he  bought 
himself  a  little  home.  He  paid  for  that  out  of  his  wages  and  never  was  deun- 
quent  a  single  time,  and  when  that  was  fully  paid  up  he  borrowed  $200  more,  as 
his  familv  increased,  building  two  more  rooms  to  his  house,  and  he  now  owns  his 
home  ana  is  as  comfortable  as  anybody  out  of  65  cents  a  day  wages.  This  shows 
that  a  colored  man  can  live  comfortably,  and  there  is  no  cause  for  complaint 
to-day.  They  all  get  more  wages.  That  is  sx>eakin^  of  15  years  ago.  I  wiU  idso 
leave  with  you,  sirs,  a  later  statement,  which  will  give  you  a  larger  amount,  but 
is  not  quite  so  detailed. 

• 

Receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Mechanics'  Perpetual  Building  and  Loan  Assoct- 

ation  for  16  years  ending  February  ^^8, 1899. 

RECEIPTS. 

Installments $948,109.00 

Interest 198,986.26 

Membership  fees :.. 5,500.00 

Transfer  fees _. 278.60 

Fines - 6,961.80 

Release  fees 370.65 

Expense  account _ 60. 50 

Profits  assessed  on  withdrawals 138. 77 

Matured  stock 360.00 

Individual  accounts 2, 562. 85 

Realestate 1,998.76 

Bills  payable .- 107,640.00 

Loans  repaid 347, 469. 55 

Loans  discharged  by  matured  stock 246,778.82 


1,857,165.56 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Withdrawals 238,310.00 

i?.»^««<.^  S  General  running  expenses 13, 981. 27 

Ji-xpenses  ^  rpj^^gg 17,668.25 

Discounts  and  interest  on  matured  stock 4, 786. 25 

Loans 876,425.37 

Matured  stock 579, 559. 50 

Dividends 17,210.25 

BiUspayable 105,440.00 

Realestate 1,998.76 

Individual  accounts 2, 688 .  85 

Property  accounts 245. 00 

Entrance  fees  refunded 3. 75 

Forfeited  stock 2,650.00 

Overpayments  refunded 49. 75 

Cash  in  bank 1,133.30 

Cash  in  office 15.26 


1,857,165.56 
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Office  of  the  Mechanics'  Pebpetuai. 

BuiLDijfo  AND  Loan  Association, 

Charlotte,  N,  C,  AprU  U,  1899. 

To  S.  Wittkowsky,  President,  and  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Mechanics'*  Perpet- 
tial  Building  and  Loan  Association ,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Inpresentingthe  accompanying  statement  of  the  financial  history 
of  the  Mechanics'  Perpetual  Building  and  Loan  Association  on  its  sixteenth  anni- 
versary, there  have  been  issued  22,000  shares  of  stock  since  its  organization  in 
March,  1883 — commencing  with  1,070  and  ending  the  sixteenth  year  with  6,365 — 
during  which  time  there  have  been  received — 

Indues $943,110.00 

In  interest  and  other  profit  accounts _ 207, 241. 53 

Making  a  grand  total  of 1,150,851.53 

In  addition  to  this  lar^  sum  of  money  the  association  has  borrowed,  on  short 
time,  from  banking  institutions,  $107,640  for  tiie  purpose  of  pa\ing  off  matured 
stock  and  assisting  its  shareholders  in  their  building  ox)erations,  of  which  amount 
$105,440  has  been  repaid. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  what  disposition  has  been  made  of  this  large  amount  of 
money — gathered  in  in  small  amounts  from  week  to  week,  mostly  from  people 
of  moderate  means — and  it  appears  that  $876,425.47  has  been  loaned  to  its  share- 
holders and  used  principally  in  buying  homes.  Five  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
sixteen  shares  of  stock  have  been  matured,  or  reached  its  par  value  of  $100  per 
share,  amounting  to  $591,600—^233,310  have  been  paid  to  withdrawing  share- 
holders, on  which  a  profit  of  $17,210.25  has  been  allowed. 

It  has  been  the  disposition  of  the  directory  to  deal  liberally  with  its  members, 
extending  to  them  every  advantage  consistent  with  safety,  and  this  is  conclusively 
shown  by  the  amount  paid  on  withdrawal  and  the  profits  thereon. 

An  important  factor  in  all  business  operations  is  that  of  expense,  and  while  the 
amount  of  general  expense  looks  large,  being  $13,981.25  for  the  entire  time,  and 
taxes  $17,668.25,  yet,  nguring  the  percentage  to  total  receipts  it  figures  1.21  for 
operating  expenses  and  1.58  for  taxes,  making  the  total  percentage  of  expenses  to 
total  receipts  2.74. 

In  summing  up  the  whole  situation,  it  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  know  that 
in  16  years'  exx>erience  of  the  association  this  large  amount  of  money,  ag^egating 
$1,150,351.53,  has  been  handled  without  loss,  nor  is  there  any  money  tied  up  in 
real  estate  taken  under  foreclosure — that  it  has  made  1,300  loans  since  its  organi- 
zation, averaging  $674.17,  aggregating,  as  above  stated,  $876,425.47,  thus  distribu- 
ting its  funds  amoni^  a  large  number  of  people,  and  affording  them  the  means  of 
acquiring  homes  which  could  not  have  been  done  in  any  other  way. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

R.  E.  Cochrane, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  I  understand  you  to  eay  that  to-day  they  get  more 
wages  than  then? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  particular  lines? — A.  I  think  in  all  lines.  I  think  wages  in  aU  lines 
have  advancea. 

The  wages  then  were  65  cents  a  day? — A.  That  is  what  he  got. 
Common  labor? — A.  Yes;  in  the  foundry  as  a  laborer. 
We  had  testimony  before  the  commission  to-day  that  the  average  wages  for 
unskilled  mill  operators  is  65  cents  a  day.-^A.  Yes;  this  man  was  in  a  foundry — 
an  iron  foundry. 

^.  They  pay  better  wages  there,  do  they? — A.  Yes;  I  presume  they  do,  because 
it  is  mostly  skilled  labor. 

Q.  fBy  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  would  be  the  wages  of  common  labor  in  the 
city  of  Charlotte? 

The  Witness.  To-day? 

Mr.  Harris.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  Day  labor? 

Mr.  Harris.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  W ell ,  about  75  cents.  I  have  not  been  doing  a  great  deal  of  build- 
ing the  last  year,  but  that  is  what  I  have  been  paying. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  To  both  colored  and  white  labor?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  you  make  any  distinction  in  the  carpenters  that 
you  hire?    Do  you  pay  them  and  the  bricklayers  less  than  the  whites? — A.  That 
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depends  on  how  skilled  the  labor  is.    If  I  want  a  common  job,  I  get  a  colored  man, 
and  if  I  want  a  better  job  I  get  a  white  man. 

Q.  Suppose  they  are  of  eqnal  skill,  do  they  get  the  same  wages? — ^A.  Yes.  I 
haa  a  foreman  and  gave  him  $2  a  day,  and  I  had  a  colored  man  recently  who  asked 
me  $2  a  day  and  I  gave  it  to  him. 

(j.  It  depends  mostly  on  the  skill  of  the  individual  man.  does  it? — A.  Yes.  In 
this  connection  I  will  say  that  I  have  been  a  director  in  a  cotton  mill  for  quite  a 
number  of  years.  I  can  not  speak  as  to  details  as  well  as  Dr.  McAden,  but  the 
labor  is  getting  along  very  peaceably,  very  pleasantly,  and  they  are  all  saving  up 
a  little  money.  I  will  venture  to  say  that  of  the  $825,000  we  have  to-day  in  our 
building  and  loan  from  $75,000  to  $100,000  runs  to  colored  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  That  applies  to  the  city,  of  course?— A.  Yes;  1  know 
notning  about  the  country. 

Q.  Wages,  of  course,  are  higher  in  the  city  than  in  the  country? — A.  I  presume 
so.    Farm  labor  is  always  less. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  because  the  colored  man  can  make  more  in  the  city  than 
in  the  country  is  one  reason  why  he  crowds  to  the  cities? — A.  Yes;  and  their 
facilities  for  schooling  are  better.  They  see  more  sights;  they  get  certainly  bet- 
ter wages,  and  they  love  to  live  in  the  city — dress  better  and  acquire  more.  I 
was  president  of  the  savings  bank  for  a  while,  and  the  colored  people  deposited  a 
good  deal  of  money  inproportion  to  the  whites  here  in  this  city. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harrib.)  Do  you  find  that  the  Southern  working  people, 
white  or  colored,  are  thrifty  in  the  way  of  saving?  Are  they  not  ratner  care- 
less?— A.  They  are  becoming  so  gradually  more  and  more.  As  they  become 
educated  they  become  more  saving.  I  know  some  colored  people  who  are  just  as 
saving  as  any  white  man  could  possibly  be,  and  as  thrifty,  out  as  a  class  they  are 
not.    They  part  with  their  money  very  freely. 

Q.  This  is  the  greatest  drawback  to  the  South? — A.  They  go  and  spend  their 
money  in  any  fake  thing  that  comes  alon^. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  deposits  of  a  savings  bank  in  a  town  like  Charlotte? — A. 
Here  is  a  peculiar  condition.  We  have  here  three  building  and  loan  associations 
which  have  been  successful.  The  one  I  am  in,  in  16  years  of  operation,  with 
$2,066,000,  has  never  lost  1  cent.  The  others  are  equally  successful.  While  I  was 
president  of  the  bank  our  savings  in  the  savings  department  amounted  only  to 
about  $65,000  at  any  one  time. 

You  are  presidei^  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  here? — A.  Yes. 
Are  your  railroad  rates  satisfactory? — A.  No,  sir. 

Is  there  any  discrimination  between  different  people?    Do  you  find  some 
pe»qple  getting  one  rate  and  another  another? 

The  Witness.  You  mean  in  our  community? 

Mr.  Harris.  Yes. — ^A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of,  sir.  We  are  just  organizing. 
No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  discrimination  between  individuals,  but  we 
think  we  have  been  really  discriminated  against  as  a  community. 

(J.  We  find  every  community  feels  that  way  in  our  investigations. — A.  We 
think  we  are  nearer  a  gateway  than  we  are  g^ven  credit  for. 

Q.  You  have  two  roads  here,  so  you  have  competition? — A.  Yes;  so  called. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


ATiiANTA,  Ga.,  March  19, 1900. 

TESTIMONT  Of  MB.  J.  D.  TTJEHEB. 

Cotton  manufacturer,  Atlanta ,  Oa, 

The  subcommission  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  met  in  the  x>ar- 
lors  of  the  Kimball  House  at  10  a.  m..  Senator  Kyle  presiding.  Mr.  J.  D.  Turner 
was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

(By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Will  you  give  your  name?— A.  J.  D.  Turner. 

R^dence? — ^A.  Atlanta. 

Occupation?— A.  Cotton  manufacturer. 

Are  your  mills  located  near  the  city?— A.  Yes. 

In  the  city? — ^A.  No;  just  outside. 

How  many  hands  do  you  employ?— A.  About  800. 

Do  they  live  in  houses  fnmisned  by  your  company? — ^A.  Most  of  tl\em. 

What  rent  do  you  charge?— A.  A  very  small  rent;  for  a  4-room  house,  about 
$2  a  month. 
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Q.  Do  you  make  it  compulsory  on  your  people  to  live  in  your  houses? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  we  do  not. 

|.  About  what  ages  do  you  employ? — A.  Prom  12  years  up. 
|.  Is  there  any  law  in  Georgia  respecting  ages?^A.  I  thinic  not. 
I  Have  joxx  a  law  respecting  hours  of  work?— A.  Yes. 
j.  What  is  the  law? — ^A.  Eleven  hours  a  day. 
j.  Sixty-six  a  week? — A.  Yes. 

J.  Have  you  any  rule  of  your  own  with  reference  to  the  age  of  the  children 
you  employ? — ^A.  We  do  not  want  children  under  12  }rears  of  age. 

Q.  why  don't  you? — ^A.  They  are  a  little  more  efficient  in  their  work. 

Q.  Do  vou  think  it  is  economy  to  employ  children  under  12  vears  of  age,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  employer? — A.  No;  but  sometimes  we  have  a  few  under 
that,  where  a  widow  comes  in  with  a  few  children  and  could  not  make  a  living 
without.    We  have  probably  a  half  dozen,  but  we  do  not  want  them. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  that  pressure  on  the  part  of  the  parents  to  work  their  children 
young?---A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  school  facilities  have  you? — A.  We  have  just  started  a  public  school 
in  the  mill  in  January.    The  county  has  two  public  schools  quite  near  by. 

"j.  You  have  started  a  school — your  company? — A.  Yes. 
j.  (By  Senator  Kyle^.  Supported  by  your  company?— A.  Yes. 
(By  Mr.  Smyth.)  These  children  attend  free  of  all  charges?— A.  Yes. 
is  there  any  compulsory  school  law  in  Georgia  requiring  the  children  to  go 
to  school? — ^A.  I  think  not. 

You  would  favor  such  a  law?— A.  I  would. 
J.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Where  would  you  draw  the  line  as  to  the  age  of  the 
child? — A.  Compulsory  education  from  12  years  down. 

Q.  And  put  him  to  work  after  that? — A.  Yes. 

(^.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  I  did  not  understand  whether  your  labor  is  colored  or 
white? — A.  White  altogether. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  you  believe  all  children  should  be  at  work  in 
some  mill  or  factory  after  the  age  of  12  years? — ^A.  That  depends  on  the  condition 
of  the  child. 

Q.  We  assume  that  the  child  is  healthy — sound  phvsically.  Do  you  believe  all 
such  children  should  be  put  to  work  at  the  age  of  12? — ^A.  I  can  not  say  I  do 
believe  that,  but  I  do  not  think  they  ought  to  be  compelled  to  work  before  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Is  it  not  the  custom  in  the  South,  on  the  farms,  for  the 
children  to  be  put  to  work  at  8, 10,  and  12  years  of  agfe? — ^A.  I  will  say  10.  I 
worked  when  I  was  10. 

Q.  Is  it  not  customary  in  G^eorgia  for  boys  of  8  or  10  to  be  plowing?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  customary  for  children  of  8  or  10  or  12  years  to  oe  hoers  and  pick- 
ers of  cotton? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  the  employment  from  12  years  up  is  not  unusual? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  In  the  employment  of  child  labor,  of  course  they  are 
restricted  to  labor  that  can  be  performed  by  children? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  work? — ^A.  Spinners  and  sweepers,  and  things  of 
that  sort — very  light  work. 

Q.  It  would  not  be  any  harder  than  following  the  plow  or  hoeing  or  picking 
cotton? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  half  as  hard. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  it  customary  in  the  rural  districts  to  keep  the 
children  out  of  school  and  put  them  to  work  as  early  as  possible? — A.  A  great 
many  people  have  to  put  their  children  to  work  to  make  a  living. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  What  is  the  length  of  the  public-school  term  in  the  rural 
districts  of  Georgia? — ^A.  I  think  5  or  6  months.  I  am  not  sure  about  that.  I 
think  it  was  extended;  that  this  last  legislature  appropriated. more  money. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  They  get  more  schooling  than  we  got  when  we  were 
young.    Three  months  in  the  year  was  all  we  got. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Up  to  this  year  the  school  year  has  not  exceeded  3 
months? — ^A.  Not  over  5. 

j.  You  said  that  the  spinners'  is  light  work?— A.  Yes. 
(.  The  ^eat  objection  is  the  confinement? — A.  That  is  all. 

J.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  you  think  that  confinement  is  injurious  to  the 
health  of  the  child? — A.  We  have  not  found  it  so. 

Q.  From  what  standpoint,  then,  is  the  business  found  injurious  to  the  physical 
condition  of  the  child? — A.  You  mean  the  ages? 

Q.  No,  I  mean  the  confinement. — A.  There  is  no  objection  to  that  that  I  can 
see. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  is  the  only  objection,  the  confinement? — ^A. 
Some  thmk  thvut  is  a  hardship,  but  I  have  never  found  it  so. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  That  is  the  only  thing  that  could  be  used  against  it?— 
.ax«   x  eSs 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Yon  wish  to  modify  that  word  **  objection/*  then,  to 
make  the  testimony  clear? — A.  Yes. 

(j.  Yon  think  it  is  not  injnrions  to  the  physical  development  to  confine  a  child 
for  11  hours  a  day  at  the  age  of  12  years? — A.  I  have  not  found  it  so. 

8.  (By  Senator  KylbO    Does  this  mean  the  year  round? — ^A.  Yes. 
.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  There  are  spurts;  not  regularly  every  day? — A.  Most  of 
them  do;  yes. 

Q.  Have  you  a  surplus  of  help  in  your  village? — A.  Yes;  there  is  a  surplus 
there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  Do  you  run  a  company  store  in  connection  with  your 
works?— A.  Yes. 

All  your  employees  deal  in  it? — ^A.  No. 

Is  it  voluntary  with  them  to  deal  there  or  not? — A.  Altogether. 
(By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  pay  in  cash?— A.  Yes. 
How  often? — ^A.  Every  2  weeks. 

(By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  never  use  the  system  of  store  checks? — A.  Yes, 
we'do  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Where  does  your  help  come  from?  The  rural  districts? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  If  you  -pay  in  cash,  what  advantage  can  you  gain  by 

using  store  checks? — A.  A  family  comes  in  and  they  require  about  all  they  can 

make  to  support  them,  and  between  pay  days  we  give  them  an  order  on  the  store. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  general  rule,  that  it  requires  all  the  family  makes? — ^A.  No; 

very  few  take  the  checks. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  When  the  family  first  comes  in  they  hardly  earn  full 
wages  for  some  time;  ^pme  weeks  or  months? — A.  Yes. 


your  business  does  it  cover?— A.  You  mean  these  checks? 
Yes. — ^A.  A  very  small  proportion. 
(By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  have  plenty  of  helj)?— A.  Yes. 
You  consider  the  condition  of  these  people  in  the  mills  an  improvement  over 
what  it  was  on  the  farm? — A.  I  think  so. 
Q.  Do  they  consider  it  so? — ^A.  I  think  so. 
Q,  You  tmnk  that  is  the  reason  of  their  coming  to  the  mill  from  the  farm? — 

JaL.    Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  a  regular  accession  of  mill  hands  recruited  from  the  farm  hands 
every  fall?— A.  Yes. 

Do  some  of  them  save  up  money  and  go  back  to  the  farm? — ^A.  Occasionally. 

Buy  land?— A.  Yes. 

Do  any  of  your  people  save  money? — A^  A  few;  not  many. 

What  facilities  have  they;  any  savings  bank? — ^A.  There  are  some  savings 

s  down  town.    A  good  many  deposit  with  the  company. 

You  allow  them  interest? — A.  Yes. 

What  rate?— A.  Five  per  cent. 

That  is  subject  to  call? — ^A.  Yes. 

(By  Senator  Kyle.)  Could  you  state  to  the  commission  the  proportion  of 
female  and  male  labor  employed  in  your  mill? — A.  I  can  not  state  that.  I  have 
not  looked  into  that  particularly. 

Do  you  employ  many  females? — A.  Yes. 

Many  women  and  girls? — A.  Yes;  weavers  and  card-room  hands. 

Are  there  any  girls  ^12  to  15  years  of  i«e? — A.  Yes. 

Where? — A.  In  the  spinning  and  card  room. 

Same  as  the  youngboys? — ^A.  Yes. 

(By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  can  weavers  make  in  your  mill. — ^A.  About  $1  a  day. 

Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  the  average,  including  the  spinners  and  all 
except  overseers  and  the  higher  priced  men? — A.  Seventy-five  cents  a  day. 

Q.  That  includes  children  and  adult  labor  and  excludes  the  bosses? — A.  Yes, 
oh,  yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  rate  of  pay  on  a  farm?— A.  I  can  not  answer  that;  about 
$10  a  month. 


Q.  (By  Senator  KyleJ  White  labor?--A.  Yes. 


(By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  you  know  what  they  pay  for  hoeing  cotton  a  day? — 
A.  No,  I  do  not. 
Q.  What  do  they  pay  for  picking  cotton? — A.  I  have  not  paud  any  attention  to 
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that  for  a  great  many  years.    I  do  not  know.    I  was  raised  on  a  farm,  bnt  have 
been  away  for  many  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  The  price  of  cotton  has  advanced  in  the  last  year? — 
A.  Yes. 

How  much? — ^A.  From5i  to  9  cents;  abont  4  cents  a  pound. 
Has  the  price  of  the  fini^ed  product  advanced? — A.  Not  in  proportion. 
Have  the  wages  of  labor  advanced  in  proportion  to  the  increase  m  cotton? — 
fot  so  much  as  that. 
Have  they  advanced  any? — ^A.  Yes. 

How  much  in  the  last  year,  on  an  average? — ^A.  About  10  per  cent,  I  suppose. 
That  advance  has  been  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  employer? — ^A.  Yes. 
j.  Coming  back  to  the  store  question.    What  is  flour  woith  per  barrel  in  that 
store? — A,  About  |4.50. 

\.  Do  you  sell  meats? — A.  Yes. 

j.  What  is  beef  worth  per  pound? — A.  We  do  not  sell  beef. 
\,  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  seU  sides  and  hams? — A.  That  is  riffht. 
J.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  What  are  hams  worth  per  pound?— A.  About  10  cents, 
I  think.    Bulk  meat  is  worth  about  7  cents. 

Q.  Other  staple  articles  sell  at  proportionate  prices? — ^A.  Yes.    The  truth  is,  we 
do  not  try  to  make  money  in  the  store.    We  do  it  for  accommodation  for  our  help. 
~j.  Then  prices  range  with  the  general  prices  in  town? — A.  Yes. 
|.  And  the  average  wages  are  about  75  cents  per  day? — A.  Yes. 
(.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  That  average  includes  children? — A.  Yes. 

(By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  do  the  children  make?— A.  From  25  cents  up; 
nobodv  less  than  25  cents. 

Q.  And  the  common,  unskilled  labor— have  you  any  such  labor? — A.  Very  lit- 
tle; they  all  work  in  the  mills,  you  know. 

Q.  Would  you  kindly  name  the  rate  of  wages  paid  them? — A.  We  pay  no  adult 
laborers  less  than  75  cents. 

►.  Do  you  pay  any  more? — ^A.  Yes;  up  to  75  cents  and  |1. 
j.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Those  who  labor,  you  consider  skilled  labor? — A.  No. 
J.  Common  labor? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Any  person  coming  from  the  country  could  take  it  up  in  a  day  or  two? — 
A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  have  a  class  of  skilled  labor? — ^A.  I  supxx)se  you  mean  the 
operatives  in  the  mill. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  If  the  unskilled  is  paid  75  cents  a  day  I  suppose  the 
wages  of  the  skilled  must  be  correspondmgly  higher  than  75  cents? — ^A.  Well, 
we  nave  very  few — I  suppose  three  or  four  ordinary  laborers. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  mean  anybody  can  do  the  work  required  in  your 
mill  after  a  few  days? — A.  No;  it  takes  some  little  time  to  learn. 

Q.  Then  it  requires  some  knowledge? — A.  Yes;  they  have  to  learn  that  right 
in  the  mill. 

Q.  Then  there  must  be  a  class  of  what  you  would  call  skilled  laborers? — 
A.  There  are  the  weavers  and,  I  suppose,  the  shop  people. 

(Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  The  weavers  make  about  $1  a  day? — ^A.  Yes;  up  to 
$1.25. 

Q.  So  outside  of  the  bosses  and  superintendents  $1  is  about  the  highest  wage? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  do  the  bosses  or  managers  get? — ^A.  About  $2.50  up. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  I  suppose  there  is  very  little  labor  in  a  cotton  mill  that 
you  might  called  skilled? — ^A.  Yes. 


Q.  The  employment  is  very  easily  learned? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 


J.  It  does  not  take  many  weeks  to  make  a  weaver? — ^A.  No;  it  takes  some  little 
time. 

Q.  The  advance  in  the  price  of  cotton  is  no  advantage  to  the  manufacturer 
unless  there  is  a  similar  advance  in  the  price  of  goods? — ^A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  An  advance  in  goods  does  not  always  follow  the  advance  in  the  price  of  cot- 
ton?— ^A.  No;  I  have  seen  cotton  go  up  and  goods  go  down. 
Q.  The  advance  in  the  price  of  cotton  has  come  too  late  to  be  of  much  advan- 
[e  to  the  farmers  of  the  State?^A.  I  do  not  think  they  get  much  out  of  it. 
|.  "The  crop  is  mostly  sold  before  the  1st  of  December? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
j.  So  really  the  advance  in  cotton  has  not  been  of  much  advantage  to  the  labor 
in  the  State?— A.  No. 

Q.  The  price  of  your  finished  goods  has  not  increased  anything  like  100  per  cent, 
as  the  raw  cotton  has  to-day? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  The  fact  that  the  price  of  the  finished  product  has  not 
advanced,  while  the  price  of  cotton  has, makes  it  all  the  harder? — ^A.  Yes, 
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(j.  (By  ^presentative  Livingston.)  There  is  quite  a  margain  between  the 
price  of  cotton  and  the  cotton  fabric— quite  a  margin  of  profit? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  cotton  has  gradually  gone  down  you  do  not  cnt  down  on  your  manufac- 
tured products,  do  you? — ^A.  Yes;  for  several  years  we  have  had  to.  It  was  a 
pretty  hard  time  in  manufacturing  until  the  last  year  or  18  months. 

S.  Where  do  you  get  your  cotton? — A.  I  get  it  at  joints  contiguous  to  Atlanta 
in  Atlanta. 
Q.  How — daily,  weekly,  or  monthly?— A.  I  buy  right  along.    It  depends  on 
how  the  market  is. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Do  you  buy  through  brokers? — ^A.  I  buy  some  from 
cotton  merchants  here  and  some  from  merchants  in  the  country. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Do  you  buy  a  month  or  two  ahead?— A. 
Oh,  yes. 

Q.  How  much  have  you  on  hand  now? — A?  I  think  I  have  enough  to  do  until 
cotton  comes  in  again. 

Q.  From  the  time  you  began  to  buy  that  cotton  up  to  the  last  time  you  bought, 
what  did  that  cotton  cost  you?  About  what  would  it  average? — ^A.  I  suppose 
somewhere  between  7  and  8  cents. 

Tell  me  how  you  are  holding  that  cotton? — A.  In  my  own  warehouse. 
Who  advanced  the  money  to  hold  it?— A.  I  borrow  in  New  York,  Atlanta, 
and  all  around;  I  use  some  money  of  mv  own. 

Q.  What  rates  of  interest  do  tne  banks  charge  you  for  holding  that  cotton? — 
A.  That  depends  on  the  tightness  of  the  money  market. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  what  they  are  charging  you  now  on  that  cotton  you  are 
holding? — ^A.  1  have  not  borrowed  any  for  some  time.  I  suppose  I  can  get  money 
now  for  5  or  6  per  cent. 

Q.  The  banks  are  helping  the  sninner  to  hold  cotton  even  up  to  next  October, 
now.    Is  not  that  a  very  decided  advantage  to  the  manufacturing  industry  Of  the 
country? — ^A.  Oh,  yes. 
Q.  Gould  that  have  been  done  a  few  years  ago? — A.  I  do  not  know,  before  I 
in  manufacturing. 

When  did  you  begin?— A.  Six  years  ago. 
Could  that  have  been  done  10  years  ago? — A.  I  do  not  know. 
Could  you  do  it  6  years  ago?— A.  Yes. 

Then^where  did  you  get  the  money? — ^A.  Where  I  am  getting  it  now. 
New  York?— A.  Yes. 

(By  Senator  Kyle.)  Mostly  in  New  York? — A.  Some  there  and.  some  here; 
wh'erever  it  is  most  advantageous  to  get  it. 

S.  Are  the  bankers  here  cooperating  more  than  formerly? — A.  Yes. 
.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  That  cotton  averaged  between  7  and  8 
cents? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  Jxme  and  July  deliveries  cost  you  now  if  >ou  had  to  buy? — 
A.  I  suppose  over  9  cent?. 

Q.  Could  you  buy  a  bale  of  cotton  for  June  delivery  for  less  than  lOi  cents 
rigntnow? — A.  Yes. 


Q.  Where?— A.  On  the  New  York  Exchange. 


I  am  not  talking  about  the  speculative  market.    I  mean  where  you  can  go 
to  a  warehouse  and  make  a  contract  for  500  bales  of  cotton? — A.  I  do  not  know. 
I  have  not  tried  that. 
Q.  I  am  talking  about  spot  cotton?—^.  I  do  not  know  the  condition. 
Q.  What  is  the  increase  in  demand  for  cotton  fabrics  in  the  last  6  years  since 
you  have  been  at  work? — ^A.  We  have  not  had  much  change. 

You  sell  all  you  can  make? — A.  Yes. 

You  have  orders  ahead? — ^A.  Yes. 

Could  you  take  more  if  you  could  fill  them? — ^A.  Yes. 

Has  there  been  an  increased  demand  for  cotton  goods? — ^A.  I  think  the  export 
demand  has  been  greater  for  the  last  few  months. 
' "   Are  you  selling  any  cotton  in  the  Orient? — A.  Yes. 

Do  you  find  that  a  good  opening? — A.  Yes. 

Likely  to  be  a  good  one? — ^A.  Yes.  ' 

(By  Senator  Kyle.)  Increasing?— A.  Yes. 

Do  you  sell  in  Europe?— A.  No;  we  sell  to  China  altogether. 

China  and  Japan? — A.  Not  in  Japan.  We  sell  some  in  Africa. 

(By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  is  the  weight  of  those  goods  you  sell  in  China? — 
A.  'Three-yard  sheetings. 

Q.  Would  you  mind  telling  us  what  you  are  delivering  those  goods  at,  latest 
contract,  to  China? — ^A.  I  made  a  contract  for  China  some  time  ago  for  less  than 
5  cents. 
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Q.  About  4i. cents? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  low  did  these  goods  get  2  years  ago  when  cotton  was  worth  abont  6 
cents?  Did  they  sell  as  low  as  3i  cents? — ^A.  Yes,  they  did.  I  think,  as  low  as  Si 
cents. 

Q.  So  when  cotton  was  5  cents,  the  margin  of  profit  was  very  small  at  3i 
cents?— A.  Yes,  very. 

Q,  And  with  the  price  of  cotton  to-day,  9^  cents,  there  is  very  little  margin  at 
4i  cents? — ^A.  Very  little. 

Q.  So  unless  yon  can  get  an  advance  in  the  price  of  goods,  there  is  not  very 
mnch  margin  between  the  valne  of  cotton  to-oay  and  tne  valne  of  the  export 
goods?— A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  In  other  words,  yon  could  sell  your  raw  stock  of  cotton  to  the  English  spin- 
ners at  more  profit  than  the  goods? — ^A.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  so;  more  than  oy  manu- 
facturing it.  • 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.^  Why  do  you  not  do  it?— A.  I  can  not 
afford  to;  can  not  afford  to  stop  the  mill. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  there  is  bound  to  be  a  rise  in  the  fabric? — A.  I  do  not 
know.  I  have  my  doubts.  I  think  they  will  base  the  price  of  goods  pretty  soon 
on  the  next  crop. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  is  it  that  regulates  the  price  of  the  manufac- 
tured article? — ^A.  Supply  and  demand,  I  think. 

Q.  What  has  the  competition  of  other  parts  of  the  countrv  to  do  with  it?  Is 
the  comi)etition  of  New  England  keeping  prices  down?— A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  There  are  very  few  of  these  export  goods  madp  in  New 
England? — A.  Mostly  in  the  South. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Ktlb.)  Does  England  export? — A.  England  does. 

Q.  I  mean  New  England. — A.  They  did  that  business  many  years  ago,  but  it 
has  gradually  come  South. 

Q.  To  what  countries  do  they  export  chiefly? — ^A.  Where  we  do. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  Do  you  find  any  difiiculty  in  competing  with  the  New 
England  product? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  competition.  We  sell  all  that  we 
can  make. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  I  understand  you  to  say  there  are  very  few  goods  of  your 
class  now  made  in  New  England,  and  that  many  of  the  mills  have  built  branch 
mills  in  the  Southern  States,  and  the  goods  are  sold  under  their  brands,  the  finan- 
ciering all  done  in  Boston,  with  the  main  office  of  the  company  in  Boston— simply 
employing  Southern  labor,  and  enjoying  any  advantages  the  South  may  have, 
and  comx>eting  with  you  here  in  the  South? — A.  Yes. 

<^.  So  the  bulk  of  the  goods  sold  under  New  England  brands  for  marketing  in 
China  to-day  are  made  in  the  South? — A.  I  think  the  greater  proportion  of  them 
are. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.  )  Coming  back  to  the  price  of  goods  again 
for  the  moment:  You  said  you  had  all  the  work  you  could  do  and  had  all  the 
orders  for  the  factory  that  you  could  accept,  that  you  could  get  more  orders  if 
you  could  fill  them? — ^A.  I  said  I  would  accept  more  orders  if  I  could  get  tiiem. 
I  have  all  that  I  can  do  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Don't  you  find  the  China  demand  light  now?— A.  Yes.  I 
have  naa  no  orders  now  for  some  time. 

(J.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Do  you  solicit  them?— A.  Oh,  yes;  we 
solicit,  but  there  seems  to  be  very  little  demand  at  the  present  moment. 

Q.  Are  you  satisfied  with  your  work,  or  are  you  soliciting  future  orders? — A.  I 
am  soliciting  orders  now. 

Q.  Can  you  get  them?— A.  I  have  not  yet. 

Q.  What  could  you  get  for  this  cotton  that  costs  between  7  and  8  cents? — A.  It 
is  worth  about  11  cents  in  Liverpool. 

Q.  Here,  f .  o.  b.?— A.  About  fti  cents. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  it  is  selling  in  North  Carolina  for  future  deliveries  to-day 
at  10^  cento?- A.  No;  I  do  not  know  that.  I  have  paid  little  attention  to  cotton 
for  some  time. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  to  your  interest  to  get  into  closer  connection 
vnth  the  farmer — ^the  producer  of  the  cotton?  If  they  sell  it  for  6  cento  and  you 
pay  8  cents,  should  you  be  willing  to  make  an  arrangement  by  which  they  should 
sell  toyou  for  7  cento? — A.  Yes. 

S.  You  would  be  willing  to  go  halfway  and  meet  them?— A.  Yes. 
.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  That  would  crowd  out  the  broker. — A.  I  do  not  know 
what  would  become  of  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  you  think  he  ought  to  be  crowded  out?— A.  I  do 
not  know  about  that* 
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Q.  (Bv  Senator  Ktle.)  Would  there  be  any  inconyenience  to  yon  in  following 
Bucn  a  plan  as  that?  Would  yon  have  to  go  aronnd  and  travel  to  get  the  cotton? — 
A.  It  would  be  a  little  more  work. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Snpx>oBe  the  farmers  pnt  the  cotton  in  a 
warehouse  and  insnred  it  for  its  fall  value  and  then  sold  it  to  you,  to  be  taken 
out  as  you  want  it;  that  would  not  be  any  inconvenience  to  you? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Ktle.)  That  is  making  the  farmer  his  own  broker?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livinoston.)  It  makes  the  banker  the  broker,  who 
advances  the  money  to  the  farmer;  nobody  comes  between  you  except  the 
banker? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Is  not  that  custom  growing,  of  establishing  these  bonded 
warehouses,  where  the  cotton  can  be  stored  by  the  farmer,  who  borrows  the 
mcney  from  the  banker? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  or  not  in  this  section. 

Q.  (By.  Representative  Livingston.)  It  is  coming,  and  I  wanted  to  know 
whether  you  accept  it.  It  would  save  you  expense  and  bring  the  farmer  more 
money. — ^A.  I  have  no  objection. 

(^.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  What  percentage  of  the  farmers  are  compelled  to  turn 
their  crop  off  immediately  after  picking?— A.  I  think  the  farmers  are  in  better 
condition  than  heretofore.  More  people  hold  it  than  in  years  past.  I  do  not 
know  what  proportion  are  able  to  do  so. 

Q.  Have  they  been  in  the  habit  of  throwing  it  all  on  the  market  at  one  time? — 
A.  Yes,  sir:  ever  since  the  war. 

(^.  Do  you  consider  that  the  reason  for  the  depression  of  cotton  at  certain 
X)enods? — A.  They  have  had  debts  and  have  had  to  put  it  on  the  market. 

Q.  Do  you  think  arrangements  could  be  made  whereby  they  could  have  a 
bonded  warehouse?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 
Giving  the  cotton  as  security? — A.  Yes. 
Under  that  plan  any  farmer  could  hold  his  cotton? — A.  Yes. 
(ByMr.  Ratchpord.)  Is  there  liny  combination  of  manufacturers  in  yonr 
State? — A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Each  firm  does  business  of  its  own  accord  and  without  any  interference  on 
the  part  of  outsiders? — A.  Yes;  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

Q.  (Representative  Livingston.)  Ask  if  the  Georgia  Manufacturing  Associa- 
tion belongs  to  the  National  Association.  I  suppose  tnat  is  what  you  are  after,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Ratchford.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  there  is  an  association  or  combi- 
nation, I  do  not  care  which. 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  know  of  any  combination  at  all. 

Q.  Is  there  an  association?— A.  There  was  a  little  association  here,  but  that  is 
only  for  meeting  and  discussing  matters;  no  combination. 

Q.  Matters  of  what  character?  Relative  to  prices? — ^A.  No,  not  at  all;  that  has 
never  been  discussed. 

Q.  Relative  to  wages? — A.  No;  just  the  general  good  of  the  manufacturers. 
Wages  have  never  been  discussed.    The  truth  is  there  has  been  very  little  done. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LrviNOSTON.)  About  the  health  of  these  boys  and  girls, 
women  and  men  that  work  in  your  factory.    Is  there  a  larger  percentage  of  sick- 
ness among  them  than  in  the  ordinary  mass  of  the  city  here?    Have  you  ever 
given  any  attention  to  it?— A.  Yes;  I  am  sure  there  is  not. 
Thev  are  as  healthy  as  any  people? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
And  contented? — A.  Perfectly  contented. 
No  strikes? — A.  Never  had  one. 
(By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Any  organized  labor?— A.  None  at  all. 

^  Do  you  have  a  doctor  for  these  factory  employees? — ^A.  No;  we  have  none. 
There  is  a  physician  just  outside  that  we  call  in.    We  see  that  they  are  paid. 

Q.  You  see  they  are  paid  when  called  in? — A.  Yes.   - 

CJ.  Have  the  employees  the  privilege  of  calling  any  physician  they  please?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  You  see  that  they  are  paid?— A.  Yes.  We  nearly  always  call  a  physician. 
We  have  a  telephone  and  they  come  to  the  office  and  call  for  them. 

Q.  Do  you  find,  as  a  rule,  that  your  employees  pay  their  own  debts  voluntarily? 
A.  As  a  rule  they  do. 

Q.  Then  why  does  it  become  necessary  for  the  company  to  pay  it  for  them? — A. 
A  great  many  of  them  are  not  known  as  well  as  the  mill  is,  and  when  we  call  the 
phvsicians  in  we  guarantee  that  the  bills  will  be  paid. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  It  is  only  the  doctors*  bills  that  you  guarantee?— A.  That 
is  all;  and  the  medicines. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  There  is  one  reason  for  it,  is  there  not? 
Under  the  laws  of  Georgia  you  can  not  garnishee  labor? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  You  can  not  garnishee  the  wages  of  these  people,  and  they  have  nothing 
above  the  ordinary  homestead,  and  there  is  no  way  at  law  to  collect  it  oat  of  them. 
For  that  reason  if  they  get  the  services  of  a  physician  you  have  to  guarantee  it; 
that  is  the  whole  of  it?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  What  is  yonr  plan  in  emjilovment?  Do  yon  acquaint 
a  man  with  the  fact  that  you  have  houses  to  rent,  and  that  yon  have  a  store  with 
which  he  can  trade? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  is  ever  considered  at  all.  They  all 
want  houses  on  the  ground — nearly  all  these  people  that  come  in. 

O.  They  can  get  houses  cheaper  than  down  town? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  our  houses  are 
full  all  the  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Shyth.)  Do  any  of  your  employees  own  their  own  houses? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  some — ^the  bosses. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Do  you  sell  houses  to  employees? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  your  store  more'  conveniently  located  and  more  accessible  to  employees 
than  the  downtown  stores? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  right  on  the  ground. 

Q.  They  trade  there  because  of  the  convenience? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LrviNasTON.)  Give  us  the  name  of  your  mills. — ^A. 
Exposition  Cotton  Mills. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Have  you  anv  complaint  from  your  employees  as  to 
the  long  hours  of  labor? — ^A.  We  never  have. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  your  men  can  do  more  work  in  11  hours  a  dav  the  year 
round  than  they  could  in  10  hours? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  dif- 
ference in  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfobd.)  You  do  not  think  there  would  be  aiiy  difference  in 
the  amount  of  work  done? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Could  they  do  as  much  in  10  hours  as  in  11? — A.  I  mean  they  do  not  object 
to  the  11  hours, 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  work  11  hours  because  you  think  you  get  better 
results  as  to  the  amount  of  work  done? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livinoston.)  Your  machinery  runs  at  a  certain  rate? — 
A.  Yes. 

By  power  and  at  a  certain  speed? — A.  Yes. 

Ana  of  course  they  could  not  do  as  much  in  10  hours  as  in  1 1,  and  you  could 
:e  more  in  12  and  more  in  15  hours? — ^A.  Yes. 
[By  Senator  Kyle.)  It  is  all  done  by  machinery? — A.  Yes. 
^By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Weaving  is  almost  automatic,  is  it  not? — ^A.  Yes. 
dimply  to  start  the  machinery,  and  stop  it,  if  it  is  making  bad  cloth? — ^A.  It 
runs  itself. 

(^.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  The  physical  part  of  the  labor  is  not  very  much? — A. 
It  is  not. 

3.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Have  you  seats  provided  for  your  weavers? — A.  Yes. 
.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  The  physical  exhaustion  of  working  in  your  factory  is 
not  so  great  as  that  of  chopping  wood  by  the  cord  or  following  the  plow? — ^A.  No; 
I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Q.  You  are  conversant  with  both? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  plowed.  I  do  not  like 
the  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratghford.)  There  is  some  difference  in  the  hours  of  labor  in  the 
cotton  industry  here  and  in  the  New  England  States,  is  there  not? — ^A.  Yes;  I 
understand  there  is. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  ffood  reason  why  such  a  difference  should  exist? — A. 
We  have  a  better  climate  than  they  have — ^not  so  rigorous  in  the  winter  and  not 
too  hot  in  the  summer. 

(By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Your  windows  are  open  8  or  9  months  in  the  year,  letting 
^resh  air? — A.  Yes. 

S.  (By  Mr.  Ratghford.)  Any  other  reasons?— A.  We  are  poorer  than  they  are 
have  to  work  more. 
Q.  Perhaps  these  long  hours  are  keeping  you  poor.     Is  there  anything  in 
that?— A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Regardless  of  climate,  is  it  not  true  that  the  New  England  manufacturer 
has  to  meet  your  competition,  and  by  reason  of  your  longer  hours  you  axe  able  to 
produce  cheajwr?— A.  We  do  not  compete  mnch  with  them.  We  do  not  make 
the  same  character  of  goods;  very  Httle. 


in  in 


Q.  You  do  not  enter  the  same  markets?— A.  No,  sir. 


(By  Senator  Kyle.)  How  long  do  the  employees  upon  the  farm  labor  each 
day,  and  the  workmen  upon  the  streets  in  the  city  here,  generally?— A.  I  used  to 
plow  from  sunup  to  sundown. 

Q.  That  is  the  universal  rule;  making  about  how  many  hours?— A.  About  12 — 
10  or  12  or  13.    It  depends  on  the  dav. 
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8.  In  stunmer  time  as  high  as  13,  and  in  the  winter  time  9  or  10? — A.  Yes. 
.  So  yon  are  not  an  exception  to  the  rule  in  demanding  11  hours'  work  from 
your  employees? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Smyth.)  It  is  customary  in  the  Southern  country  to  work  long 
hours  in  agricultural  pursuits? — A.  Yes. 

(J.  The  cotton-mill  industry  has  been  a  matter  of  recent  origin? — ^A.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent — about  18  years. 

Q.  The  New  England  cotton  mills  have  been  running  75  or  80  years,  have  they 
not? — ^A.  Yes. 

And  they  used  to  run  14  hours  a  day  and  gradually  cut  down?— A.  Yes. 
You  never  ran  over  11  hours  a  day,  did  you? — A.  No. 
So  you  never  enjoyed  the  14  hours  a  day  that  the  New  England  mills 
enjoyed? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Therefore  you  think  that,  the  industrv  bein&r  in  its  infancy  in  the  Southern 
country,  any  advantages  you  have,  either  from  the  customs  of  the  people  or  cli- 
matic advantages — ^our  employees  working  so  much  in  the  open  air  instead  of 
being  shut  up  in  tightly  sealed  houses — ^this  country  should  be  permitted  to 
enjoy?^A.  That  is  our  position.  Our  windows  are  open  some  8  or  9  months  in 
the  year. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livinqston.)  These  New  England  mills  are  well  pro- 
tected. They  do  not  come  into  competition  with  you  or  with  European  mills, 
but  are  well  protected? — ^A.  So  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Do  vou  know  what  the  tariff  is? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not.  There  is  a  tariff  <»n 
them. 

J|.  Pretty  high,  is  it  not,  on  their  fabrics? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
\.  Then  they  do  not  come  into  competition  with  Southern  mills  that  make  a 
erent  kind  of  stuff,  and  they  are  thoroughly.protected  against  the  English  or 
European  spinners.    They  are  not  suffering  under  an  8  of  9  hour  law,  are  they? — 
A.  I  do  not  Imow  their  condition. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  New  England  mills  are  making 
finer  cloth  than  is  ever  thought  of  in  the  South — cloths  made  only  in  Oermany, 
and  therefore  the  New  England  mill  is  not  in  competition  with  you? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  tne  Northern  nulls  were  formerly  on  the  export  busi- 
ness, China  and  Africa,  and  have  established  branch  mills  in  the  South? — A. 
Some  of  them  are  running  entirely  on  that. 

Q.  So  they  are  competme  with  themselves  in  the  North  and  adding  to  any 
competition  that  may  exist  between  the  South  and  New  England? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  consider  that  the  New  England  mills  established  in  the  South  have 
decided  advantages  over  your  mills  in  the  way  of  getting  cheap  capital  in  the 
North,  and  the  brands  they  have  had  for  75  or  80  years  in  the  export  business  and 
their  knowledge  of  the  general  business  of  the  world  in  the  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton goods? — ^A.  Yes;  and  they  have  had  the  trade  well  established  for  all  these 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  these  New  EIngland  brands  will  command  a  quarter  of 
a  cent  above  any  Southern  brand,  even  if  the  goods  are  made  in  the  South? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 

S.  And  they  are  sold  in  China  and  Africa  on  that  brand? — A.  Yes. 
.  And  that  brand  can  not  be  infringed  upon? — A.  They  are  protected  in  the 
brand;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  What  advantage  per  cent  have  you  over 
the  Lowell  mills,  spinning  the  same  fabric,  whether  coarse  stuff  or  fine  stuff? — 
A.  I  have  not  fimred  that  out. 

Q.  Will  you  do  that  some  day? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  get  at 
the  exact  fieures. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  Do  you  think  you  have  much  advantage  in  the  South  from 
your  proximity  to  the  cotton  fields?— A.  Not  as  much  as  some  people  think. 
Don't  you  have  to  pay  a  heavy  freight  to  New  York?-rA.  Yes. 
What  is  the  rate?— A.  About  60  cents. 
The  rate  from  Lowell  to  New  York  is  abQut  15?— A.  Yes. 
Do  you  think  vou  have  the  advantage  in  raw  cotton  tha't  the  people  suppose 
the  Southern  mills  have? — ^A.  Not  so  much  as  some  people  seem  to  thmk. 

Q.  New  York  is  the  basis  of  delivery  on  all  export  goods? — A.  Yes;  all  export 
goods  are  sold  at  New  York. 

You  have  to  allow  the  New  York  rate  of  freight? — ^A.  Yes. 
You  give  that  to  the  exporter?— A.  Yes. 

So  practically  your  goods  are  delivered  less  the  New  York  freight? — ^A.  Yes. 
(By  Representative  Liyinoston.)  Does  that  grow  out  of  the  money  ques- 
tion, the  bank  facilities,  exchange  facilities  in  New  York  over  Charleston  and 
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Savannah?    Why  don't  you  make  the  arrangement  at  Savannah? — A.  All  the  for- 
a  agents  are  in  New  York. 

j.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  They  are  agents  of  foreign  houses?— A.  Yes. 
You  have  nothing  to  do  with  it?— A.  No. 
They  have  their  offices  in  New  York?— A.  Yes. 
The  purchases  are  all  made  there?  -A.  And  delivered  there. 
It  has  been  the  custom  for  years  to  make  deliveries  there? — ^A.  Yes. 
(By  Senator  Kyle.)  Have  they  any  branch  houses  on  the  Pacific  coast?— 
No. 
(By  Mr.  Smyth.)  How  do  your  goods  go  abroad;  transcontinental? — ^A.  Yes. 
W  hat  road?— A.  We  deliver  to  New  York.    I  do  not  know  further  than  that. 
You  do  not  know  whether  they  go  across  the  continent  or  by  water? — A.  No; 
I  do  not. 

(j.  (By  Representative  Livinoston.  )  Has  there  been  any  effort  made  by  c.otton 
spinners  in  the  South  to  establish  an  agency  with  these  foreign  nations  at  a  home 
port  here? — A.  I  do  riot  know  of  any. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  suggest  that  to  you.  It  would  save  an  immense  amount  of 
money.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  man  should  buy  in  New  York  and  bring  down 
here  and  ship  back  to  New  York,  or  buy  a  bale  of  cotton  here  and  ship  it  to  New 
York  when  it  has  TOt  to  go  to  Hongkong. — ^A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  It  strikes  me  your  goods  would  go  over  the  Southern 
railway  direct  to  California. — A.  I  have  shipped  some  that  way,  but  they  were 
deliverable  at  New  York — sold  deliverable  at  New  York. 

Q.  You  shipped  that  way  but  had  to  deduct  the  freight  to  New  York? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Coming  to  the  farm-labor  phase  of  your  testimony, 
you  say  that  when  you  worked  on  a  farm  you  worked  from  sun  up  to  sun  down, 
flow  many  years  since  was  that?— A.  That  was  40  years  ago. 

S.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Is  that  the  custom  now?— A.  I  think  it  is. 
.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  How  much,  if  any,  agricultural  machinery  was  used 
in  those  days? — A.  Not  a  bit. 

Q.  How  old  you  get  your  products  to  the  market? — ^A.  Hauled  them  in  wagons; 
not  many  railroads — not  so  many  as  we  have  now. 

9-  How  did  you  get  your  supplies?  hauled  them  by  wa^on  from  the  market 
points  to  your  home? — A.  In  those  days  we  made  the  supphes  on  the  farms. 

Q.  There  were  some  things  you  could  not  make? — A.  Yes;  we  hauled  them  by 
wagon. 

Q.  What  distance?— A.  I  think  about  20  miles. 

Q.  In  these  days  there  is  agricultural  machinery  on  every  farm,  is  there  not? 
I  mean  machinery  for  planting  and  harvesting  crops. — A.  We  have  very  little  of 
that  in  this  country  now. 

3.  At  all  events,  they  have  shipping  facilities,  have  they  not? — A.  Yes. 
.  Within  the  last  40  years  the  producing  capacity  of  the  farms  of  your  coun- 
try has  increased  wonderfully  by  reason  of  these  improvements,  has  it  not? — ^A. 
I  think  so;  yes. 

J{.  Is  that  not  one  reason  why  the  hours  of  labor  even  on  the  farm  should  be 
uced? — A.  There  may  be  some  reason,  but  they  do  not  do  it.  They  go  right 
on  and  work  as  they  always  did. 

Q.  There  is  no  climatic  reason  why  it  should  not  be  done,  is  there? — A.  No. 

Q.  The  season  is  long? — A.  The  crop  is  made  in  so  many  months,  and  they  have 
to  stick  to  it  to  make  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Has  there  been  any  great  improvement  in  the  machinerv 
used  in  planting  and  cultivating  cotton  and  picking  it? — ^A.  Not  in  picking  at  all. 

Q.  I  understand  there  have  been  great  improvements  made  in  the  planting  and 
harvesting  of  grain,  but  there  have  been  no  such  improvements  in  the  gathering 
of  cotton?— A.  None,  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  There  have  been  several  pickers  invented,  but  they  were  not  a  success? — A. 
All  failures. 

Q.  So  we  still  pipk  cotton  in  the  South  in  the  same  old  way,  and  it  has  to  be 
done  in  a  certain  time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  grain  harvested  in  the  same  way — cut  by  cradle 
and  bound  by  hand? — A.  Some  of  it;  but  I  think  we  have  some  improvements. 

Q.  Some  reapers  and  binders?— A.  Yes.    Our  crop  is  cotton  in  this  countay 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Atlanta,  Ga.,  March  19  1900, 
TESTIMOHY  07  HON.  EUTUS  B.  BULLOCK 

Cotton  manufacturer,  Atlanta ,  Oa, 

The  siibcommission  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  met  at  the 
Kimball  Hotel  at  10  a.  m.,  Senator  Kyle  presiding.  Hon.  Knfns  B.  Bnllock,  233 
Peachtree  street,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  was  introduced  as  a  witness  at  2.35  p.  m.,  and, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

The  Witness.  I  wish  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  by  wav  of  premise, 
that  my  relation  with  manufacture  began  here  witn  the  pioneer  mill  in  Atlanta 
in  the  year  1877,  and  I  was  in  active  charge  of  the  mill  as  treasurer  and  ])resident 
until  1892.  Since  that  time  I  have  not  given  it  any  personal  attention,  although 
I  am  still  a  director  of  the  company;  but  Mr .  Fisher,  vice-president  of  the  company, 
is  here,  who,  I  may  say,  was  raised  in  a  mill  from  boyhood.  He  knows  all  ther 
is  to  be  known  about  it. 

I  have  read  very  carefully  your  paper  which  was  sent  me  by  your  secretary, 
but  have  not  prepared  a  written  paper,  and  I  shall  be  very  willing  to  answer  any 
questions  you  may  see  fit  to  ask. 

3.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Yours  is  distinctively  a  Southern  enterprise? — A.  "Yes* 
.  This  is  not  New  England  capital  invested  in  the  South? — ^A.  There  was 
some  Northern  capital  originally  invested  in  starting  the  mill,  but  not  New  Eng- 
land capital.    Mr.  Fisher  has  been  here  with  us  7  or  8  years — 9  years. 

Q.  You  being  one  of  the  pioneers,  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  have  your 
testimony. — A.  I  am  only  the  pioneer  in  this  immediate  vicinity.  Of  course, 
there  were  plenty  of  cotton  mills  in  the  South  before  ours.  Ours  ^as  the  first 
one  that  started  in  this  immediate  vicinity.  I  think  we  were  the  pioneers  in  using 
steam  power  in  this  Southern  country. 

Q.  rfey  Mr.  Smyth.)  Are  your  mill  employees  white?— A.  White  labor,  except 
the  colored  labor  for  rough  work — sweei)ers,  coal  heavers,  firemen,  etc. 

Q.  You  never  attempted  to  work  colored  labor  in  with  the  white  labor? — A.  No, 
sir;  except  when  the  wnite  help  goes  out  to  get  a  can  of  snuff  the  colored  sweepers 
run  the  loom. 

Q.  Would  the  white  labor  be  willing  that  the  colored  help  be  employed  in  the 
mul?— A.  No,  sir.  • 

(J.  They  would  not  work  together? — ^A.  I  should  say  there  would  be  very 
serious  objection  to  it.  They  might  consent  to  it  if  a  i)erson  pushed  them  for  the 
experiment,  but  it  would  be  wiser  to  either  have  all  colored  or  all  white  in  spin- 
ning, weaving,  carding,  etc. 

Q.  That  is  a  matter  of  race  prejudice,  I  suppose? — A.  Altogether  race  preju- 
dice, and  Bocialj^rejudice  perhaps  more  than  race  prejudice. 

Q.  Do  you  kno^V' of^ny  cotton  mills  being  run  by  colored  help? — A.  Only  by 
newspaper  report,  in  Charleston. 

Q.  There  are  none  of  them  you  know  of  your  own  experience? — A.  No,  sir; 
none  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you*  think  the  colored  people  are  competent  to  serve  as  employees  in  cot- 
ton mills? — A.  Perfectly  so;  that  is,  you  could  make  up  a  corps  from  colored 
people. 

Q.  You  think  they  could  be  taught  as  readily  as  the  white  population  that 
come  to  the  mills — some  of  them? — A.  As  you  know,  some  of  them  are  more  intel- 
ligent, some  are  less  so;  the  same  as  white  people. 

I  should  like  to  say,  with  your  permission,  as  I  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  tx> 
what  was  said  here  this  morning,  that  I  do  not  concur  with  the  idea  that  machin- 
ery, because  it  runs  with  power,  necessarily  will  produce  more  results  in  12 
hours  than  it  will  in  11.  We' were  also  the  pioneers  m  di*opping  down  here  from 
12  to  11  hours,  and  I  found  from  careful  investigation  that  we  got  better  results 
and  a  more  finished  product  in  11  hours  than  we  used  to  in  12  hours.  The  fact  is 
that  while  a  machine  will  run  all  the  time,  it  needs  very  careful  attention,  so  that 
it  may  not  make  bad  work,  and  when  an  employee  is  very  fatigued  it  makes  bad 
work,  as  to  spinning  and  weaving,  especially. 

Q.  When  you  reduced  the  hours,  you  established  stricter  discipline  in  the 
mills? — A.  No,  sir;  the  same  discipline  to  the  same  people. 

Q.  They  were  more  attentive  in  their  work? — A.  We  had  exxwrience  in  running 
a  double  set — nisht  and  day  people.  That  is  an  application  of  the  idea  that  the 
machinery  would  stand  running  all  the  while,  but  we  were  never  able  to  do 
double  work  in  double  time. 
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Q.  Yon  do  not  ran  liight  and  day  now? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

^.  You  find  that  not  successfm? — ^A.  It  did  not  meet  with  our  approbation 
entirely. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Are  you  on  the  11 -hour  basts  now? — A.  Yes;  66  hours 
a  week.  There  should  be  some  way  of  regulating  the  time  in  mills  of  the  country. 
Our  friends  on  one  side  or  the  other,  in  Alabama  or  South  Carolina,  might  run 
on  a  certain  system  of  hours,  and  we  are  limited  by  our  law  to  another  system, 
Massachusetts  to  another  system.  All  those  things  are  a  disadvantage  to  manu- 
facturers, who  ou^ht  to  be  as  nearly  as  may  be  on  an  equality  in  competition. 
•   Q.  You  believe  m  uniform  legislation  on  that  subject? — ^A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  Supposing  that  the  8  or  0  hour  workday  law  was  in  vogue  in  some  of  the 
competing  States— for  instance,  New  England — ^would  you  favor  the  same  in  this 
State? — ^A.  Yes;  whatever  is  uniform  we  sh6uld  adhere  to  everywhere. 

(^  You  know  of  no  good  reason  why  such  uniformity  in  laws  should  not  exist? — 
A.  No;  except  our  fool  notions  about  States*  rights. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  hear  your  ideas  on  the  subject  of  child  labor. — A.  My  opin- 
ion in  that  matter  is  that  there  is  not  any  manuiacturer  who  would  ever  employ 
a  child  that  was  below  12,  taking  that  as  a  standard,  and  who  is  too  small  to  be 
of  value.  It  is  not  to  their  interest  to  do  it,  but  they  are  obliged  to  employ  children 
very  often  who  ought  not  to  be  in  the  mill,  because  the  mothers  and  fathers  of  the 
children  insist  on  having  the  children  employed  if  they  are  employed  themselves. 
Sometimes  they  have  an  invalid  mother  or  father,  and  the  labor  of  these  children 
is  necessary  for  their  support.  There  is  not  any  manufacturer  who  desires  to 
employ  child  labor  too  small  to  be  beneficial  or  useful  to  themselves  in  the  mill. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  legislation  on  that  subject  ought  to  be  uniform? — ^A. 
Sure. 

Q.  You  know  of  no  climatic  or  other  reasons  that  would  prevent  it? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  you  believe  the  cotton  industry  in  the  South,  which  is 
a  new  industry,  ought  to  be  subjected  to  the  same  conditions  as  New  England, 
.  where  it  has  been  established  for  a  number  of  years? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
reason  to  object. 

Q.  You  thmk  that  industry  should  be  the  same  here  as  there?  You  have  not 
the  ability  to  hire  as  cheap  money,  and  you  have  not  the  reputations  of  brands 
and  trade-marks  in  the  market  that  those  old-established  factories  have  that 
worked  14  and  15  hours  a  day  for  years.  Do  you  think  a  young  industry  ought 
to  be  subjected  to  the  same  requirements? — A.  I  do  not  look  upon  ours  as  strictly 
a  young  industry.  We  have  been  manufacturing  in  the  South  smce  before  the  war; 
under  the  old  conditions,  of  course,  and  by  a  very  different  class  of  companies 
from  those  of  to-day.  It  is  possible  that  a  uniform  law  as  to  hours  of  labor  and 
character  of  employees  woula  affect  the  South — some  portions  of  it — unfavorably 
at  first.  I  believe,  really,  that  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  are  about  a 
stand  off  between  New  England  and  the  South;  that  our  advantage  of  raw  mate- 
rial and  its  nearness,  and  their  advantage  of  cheap  money,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  about  offset  each  other. 

Q-  If  that  is  so,  why  do  they  build  those  mills  in  the  South?  There  are  some 
bmiding  here  in  GhBorgia.— A.  That  is  to  get  the  advantage  of  the  saving  in  the 
cost  of  carrying  raw  material  to  make  heavy  goods,  and  to  use,  as  you  said  tills 
morning  very  wisely,  the  advantages  which  they  have  in  their  established  brands. 
Now,  our  mill  at  Atlanta — ^the  Atlanta  mill — was  sued  by  the  Atlantic  mill  on  the 
^ound  that  we  were  infringing  their  trade-mark;  which,  of  course,  as  you  say, 
IS  worth  at  least  one^uarter  of  a  cent  a  yard.  But,  of  course,  this  to  a  certain 
extent  gives  work.  For  my  own  part,  I  should  be  perfectly  willing  to  stand  all 
choices  of  uniformity. 

For  the  last  15  years  there  has  been  a  gradual  evolution  in  the  character  of  the 
producte  both  North  and  South,  and  those  gentlemen  who  have  come  South  with 
uieir  mills  have  simply  come  here  to  make  a  brand  of  goods  which  they  can  make 
cheaper  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Compared  with  bther  mills,  has  not  the  South  an 
advantage  in  the  matter  of  wages? — ^A.  If  you  comx>are  the  grade  of  output,  I 
think  ^e  pay  about  the  same  proportion  of  wages  for  the  class  of  goods  that  we 
make  as  New  England  does. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  a  fair  comparison? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  What  were  the  average  wa^es  when  you  established 
your  factory  here  in  1877? — A.  We  began  by  paying  a  little  more  than  was  paid 
in  the  mills  over  in  North  Carolina,  because  our  mill  had  no  cottages — no  places 
to  rent.  We  i)aid  in  money  every  Saturday  night,  and  we  paid  a  fraction  more 
for  the  class  of  work,  piecework,  than  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  getting  over 
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in  these  other  places,  where  they  took  their  pay  in  store  pay  and  rent.  As  to  the 
amounts,  I  should  say  that  a  weaver  wotdd  average  from  $5  to  $6.50  a  week, 
according  to  the  attention,  the  capacity,  and  the  number  of  looms  they  were  able 
to  handle.  Of  conrse,  the  spinners  were  paid  by  the  side,  as  the  saying  is,  and 
they  were  paid  whatever  they  were  comi)etent  to  do. 

Q.  Do  you  hire  any  labor  bv  the  day?-~A.  No  labor  by  the  day,  except  the 
scrubbers  and  coal  heavers. 

Q.  Is  that  true  of  most  manufacturers  now  in  your  country  there? — ^A.  Yes; 
but  prices  may  be  different. 

Q.  But  they  are  paid  not  by  the  day?— A.  Overseers  are  paid  by  the  week,  but 
all  employees  under  them  are  paid  by  the  piece. 

Q.  They  would  average,  then,  probably  |4  or  $5,  would  they? — ^A.  I  should  say 
it  would  be  safer  to  average  them  at  about  (4 — tte  Slavers. 

Q.  The  whole  average  of  the  mill  would  not  amount  to  that  much?  How 
does  that  measure  up  with  the  average  in  the  New  England  mills  during  the  same 
time? — ^A.  My  recollection  is  that  at  that  time*— as  compared  with  the  New  Eng- 
land mills  at  that  time — our  total  for  labor  was  very  little  less;  but  we  were  run- 
ning on  a  different  class  of  product,  not  such  fine  grades  of  yam. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batohford.)  Is  the  inferior  product  of  your  Southern  mills,  as 
compared  with  that  of  New  England,  due  to  the  lack  of  skill,  or  is  it  due  to 
equipment  of  the  mill? — ^A.  On  the  same  grade  of  goods,  I  think  our  goods  com- 
pare very  favorably  with  the  goods  made  in  New  England.  The  'vimole  South 
here  started  on  numbers  that  would  average  from  12  to  14,  made  into  what  is 
known  as  3-yard  goods,  that  is,  3  yards  to  the  pound  of  weight;  but  our  Atlanta 
mill  brand  was  objected  to  bv  the  Atlantic  mill,  making  the  same  class  of  goods, 
as  interfering  with  their  trade-marks,  because  ours  was  equally  as's^ood. 

Q.  Are  the  mills  of  vour  State,  and  the  South  generally,  as  well  equipped  as 
New  England? — ^A.  I  snould  say  not,  although  all  the  newer  mills  are  rully  up 
to  what  IS  called  the  insurance  standard. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  SifTTH.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  many  mills  built  in  the  South  are 
superior  to  the  New  England  mills? — ^A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  largest  percentage  of  new  looms  are  purchased  by 
Southern  manufacturers? — ^A.  Probablv.    I  do  not  know  exactiy. 

Q.  That  would  indicate  they  had  the  better  machinery  at  the  present  time — the 
new  mills? — ^A.  Yes.  I  understood  the  question  to  be  in  regard  to  several  years 
ago.  This  evolution  is  goinff  on  every  day.  I  think  every  new  mill  in  the  South 
goes  on  finer  numbers  than  its  predecessor,  making  a  finer  grade  of  goods;  and 
the  labor  comes  along  in  its  own  improvement  in  that  way.  There  is  no  reason 
why  a  spinner  Who  has  made  12  or  14  yams  can  not  now  make  26  after  he  has 
had  experience — or  stiU  finer;  but  they  can  not  do  it  at  once« 

Q.  (By  Senator  Ktle.)  What  do  you  think  of  the  prospecte  for  the  future  of 
the  South  as  a  manufacturing  section? — ^A.  I  thii^  everything  is  very  favorable 
to  it,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  spindles  that  have  been  put  in  operation  in  the 
South  during  the  last  year? — ^A.  No,  I  can  not  give  the  ngures  in  regard  to  it. 
There  have  been  many  more  mills  started  in  North  and  South  Carolina  than  in 
G(eorg^a.  There  is  more  favorable  legislation  over  there  than  we  have  here. 
Taxation  is  a  great  bugbear  in  our  State  just  now.  We  used  to  have  an  exemp- 
tion of  10  years  for  each  new  factory,  but  that  has  been  abolished. 

Q.  Alabama  is  forging  to  the  front  as  an  iron  State?— A.  Yes;  and  cotton  also; 
but  especially  in  iron  and  steel. 

8.  You  see  a  great  future,  do  you  not,  for  the  South? — ^A.  I  do. 
.  Along  these  lines? — A.  I  do  not  see  how  it  possibly  could  be  retarded  or 
avoided. 

Q.  In  10  or  15  years  do  you  think  it  will  rival  New  England? — A.  I  hope  New 
England  wiU  go  along  just  as  fast  as  we  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smtth.)  How  long  have  you  lived  South? — A.  I  came  South  in 
1856.    Augusta  used  to  be  my  home. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Ktle.)  Maine? — ^A.  No,  deorgia.  I  was  bom  in  New  York 
State. 

Q.  During  those  years  from  1877  to  1802,  where  did  you  find  markete  for  your 
goods? — A.  We  maae  what  is  known  as  brown  goods,  which  sold  without  any 
reparation,  without  any  bleaching,  and  the  chief  n:iarket  was  through  New 
York,  where  all  buyers  got  goods  through  commission  houses.  Of  course  we 
supplied  the  trade  here — ^many  are  jobbers — with  whatever  they  needed  in  that 
line  of  goods,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  trade  was  through  commission  houses 
in  New  York.    That  is  where  the  buyers  go,  and  that  is  where  we  go. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  oriental  trade  during  those  years?*-A.  Yes;  there  were 
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orders  in  New  York  export  honses  f  01;  China,  and  we  put  special  brands  npon  the 
goods. 

Q.  Bat  vonr  trade  was  not  exclusively  oriental? — ^A.  No,  no.  I  think  the  balk 
of  the  trade  of  this  mill  has  always  been  in  the  United  States.  They  were  careful 
to  make  the  very  best  quality  of  the  grade  of  goods  that  they  were  on,  and  tried 
to  establish  a  reputation  for  the  brand  of  those  goods.  So  far  as  my  experience 
went,  nine-tenths  of  the  product  was  consumed  in  the  United  States,  mostly  in 
Chicago  and  west  of  Chicago. 

Q.  None  in  Europe?— A.  Not  that  I  know  of,  unless  it  went  there  after  it  liad 
been  bleached. 

Q.  A  considerable  portion  went  to  the  Orient? — ^A.  Sometimes  the  New  ESngland 
bleachers  converted  them — that  is,  bleached  them. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  *'the  Orient  now  as  a  market  for  the  South? — ^A.  That 
is  an  undecided  problem.  I  am  in  favor  of  sending  trade  in  every  possible  direc- 
tion. I  think  it  will  be  a  very  great  benefit  to  this  section  of  the  country  if  we 
can  extend  that  trade. 

Q.  It  was  stated  by  a  gentleman  on  the  train  last  night  in  Alabama  that  Annis- 
ton,  Ala. ,  has  shipped  every  week  to  the  Orient  a  train  load  of  sewer  pipe,  and  has 
kept  that  up  ever  since  the  1st  of  January. — ^A.  Yes;  we  have  an  enormous  trade 
that  is  lookmg  in  that  direction.  If  we  can  get  a  canal  across,  there  will  be  very 
much  more  trade. 

O.  The  trade,  then,  would  be  to  Mobile,  through  to  New  Orleans  over  the  canal, 
and  on  to  the  Orient? — ^A.  Yes;  Galveston  and  Brunswick.  Of  course  we  shall 
have  a  canal  across  Florida  about  the  time  we  get  the. main  Nicaragua  Canal. 
That  wUl  help.  My  own  individual  opinions  are  very  strong  in  favor  of  the  Gov- 
ernment doing,  as  a  Gk>vemment,  everything  it  can  to  promote  trade.  I  beUeve 
in  the  subsidy  for  shipping,  for  the  very  reason  given  xrom  the  illustration  this 
morning,  in  regard  to  goods  going  from  the  Northwest  by  British  ship  to  China. 

Q.  Have  you  any  particular  bill  that  you  would  favor? — ^A.  No;  whatever  will 
be  the  proper  thing  to  protect  the  public.  Of  course  I  do  not  believe  in  giving  a 
subsidy  for  the  benefit  of  some  individual  or  corporation  to  build  up  American 
trade  or  American  commerce.  However,  our  own  ships  should  can-y  our  own 
product.  Whether  that  will  involve  all  questions  of  the  shipping  of  Porto  Rico 
is  one  of  the  undiscovered  problems  so  far. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ra.tchford.)  I  should  like  to  hear  you  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion.— ^A.  That  is  a  broad  question.  I  think  that  our  State,  as  a  State,  has  done 
all  it  could  do  to  give  e<}ual  educational  facilities  to  both  races,  and  a  great  deal 
more  than  we  had  any  right  to  believe  we  could  do. .  When  the  Question  was  first 
put  upon  us  it  was  an  awful  load.  We  were  turned  loose  within  two  days  here, 
from  slavery  to  freedom,  but  as  a  rule  our  people  and  our  States  and  our  cities 
have  met  the  issue  fairly  and  squarely  and  bravely,  and  have  done  the  very  best 
possible.  I  believe  the  negroes  were  better  off,  materially,  as  slaves  than  they 
nave  ever  been  since,  but  when  we  compare  their  condition  with  that  of  the  serfs 
of  Russia,  who  are  free,  we  are  millions  of  miles  ahead  of  them.  Every  time  that 
you  see  a  gathering  of  colored  people  that  is  in  any  way  representative  of  the  State 
and  the  section  you  will  see  this  marked  improvement  fi'om  year  to  year  in  the 
personnel.  You  can  see  it  in  the  Sunday  congregation  at  a  negro  church.  Their 
progress  is  a  marvel.  There  is  no  history  of  any  race  that  has  made  the  improve- 
ment in  80  years  that  these  negroes  have. 

Q.  They  are  not  retrograding,  then?— A.  Not  as  a  class.  Of  course  there  are 
instances — some  young  fellow  who  has  had  a  chance  to  go  through  a  university 
and  study  Greek  and  graduate  at  the  head  of  his  class  that  has  probably  been  in 
the  penitentiary  two  or  three  times  and  is  now  glad  to  get  a  dollar  a  day  to  do 
rougn  work.  I  had  a  negro  who  handled  rough  bales,  and  he  used  to  mark  the 
bales  in  Greek  characters  for  his  own  information..  He  got  80  cents  a  day.  In 
his  case  that  education  was  wasted.  But  against  that  there  would  be  50  who 
would  become  preachers,  school-teachers,  doctors,  or  go  into  some  other  vocation 
by  which  they  earn  their  livelihood  and  help  other  members  of  their  race  along. 

Q.  Do  they  take  to  trades,  many  of  them? — ^A.  Yes;  you  see  it  all  over  the 
State.  The  two  races  work  side  by  side- on  a  brick  wall  or  in  the  trench;  the  col- 
ored man  on  one  side  of  the  bench  and  a  white  man  on  the  other,  under  the  same 
contractor — very  often  a  negro  contractor. 

Q.  Race  distinction  is  not  noted  there? — A.  Not  to  the  extent  it  would  l^e  where 
they  were  brought  in  different  relations. 

d.  Not  the  same  as  in  the  factory,  for  instance? — ^No,  sir;  not  the  same. 

Q.  How  are  they  paid  when  working  under  contract? — ^A.  I  suppose  that  is  a 
matter  of  trade  between  themselves  and  the  contractor.  In  that  class  of  work 
the  colored  i>eople  usually  get  the  same  rate  of  pay;  but  in  the  machine  shop  you 
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are  not  so  likely  to  find  the  colored  man  working  at  a  high-priced  machine  for  the 
same  wages.  A  white  man  would  probably  get  that  advantage — ^he  might  give 
better  service.  So  in  the  mill  work  they  have  to  exercise  some  judgment  and 
have  previous  training.  I  think  the  knowledge  of  handicraft  comes  from  gener- 
ation to  generation — ^bom  in  men.  Of  course  the  colored  people  have  not  got  far 
enough  ^ong  to  have  much  bom.  into  them  of  that  kind.  But  I  believe  that  it 
i^i  universally  conceded  that  the  condition  of  the  colored  people  is  far  beyond 
ezi>ectatior  and  as  satisfactory  as  could  be  expected  under  all  the  conditions  that 
have  surrounded  the  problem. 

Q.  There  is  one  point  about  the  imi)ortation  of  cotton  into  this  country.  Did 
you  ever  imx>ort  cotton? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary? — ^A.  Yes;  it  has  become  necessary  in  New 
England  for  a  certain  character  of  fabrics  to  use  the  long-staple  cotton. 

Q.  I  have  heard  gentlemen  say  it  was  not  necessary  because  we  could  produce 
it  in  this  country. — A.  We  produce  wool,  and  the  same  argument  applies  there. 
When  we  can  get  Egyptian  cotton  without  tariff  it  is  better  than  the  sea  island 
cotton,  which  we  hope  to  get  more  for  than  the  Egyptians  will  make  it  for.  If 
we  had  had  protection  for  long-staple  cotton,  no  doubt  we  should  be  using  our 
own.  The  policy  of  our  section  was  in  opx)08ition  to  any  protective  tariff  for  our 
sea  islands,  and  the  Egyptian  cotton  became  almost  a  necessity  for  many  New 
England  fabrics.  It  has  become  a  very  important  factor,  and  I  expect  New  Eng- 
land would  object  very  seriously  now. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Liyinobtcn.)  I  want  to  ask  your  general  knowledge  and 
opinion  of  trusts  and  combines,  what  you  think  the  Government  should  do  with 
them,  and  what  could  be  done  with  them. — A.  I  think  that  is  a  pretty  broad  sub- 
ject. I  should  like  to  see  national  regulation.  I  think  trusts  are  not  objection- 
able. Wherever  the  combinations  are  clearly  in  opposition  to  the  public  welfare, 
of  course,  they  should  be  regulated  by  Congressional  action,  just  as  the  railroads 
are  by  the  interstate  commerce  law.  But  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  the  trusts 
that  are  objected  to  the  most — ^the  oil  trust  has  given  the  public  a  better  oil  for 
lees  money  than  it  ever  had  before.  It  has  given  the  lubricants  for  a  less  price 
and,  x>erhap8,  of  as  good  quality  as  ever  before.  I  see  the  oil  trust  has  paid  an 
enormous  dividend,  and  they  must  have  made  it  iu  economizing  the  production, 
because  what  they  sell  has  certainly  been  much  cheaper  than  it  used  to  be.' 

Q.  You  think  tne  lowering  of  the  price  of  the  product  is  a  fair  way  of  measur- 
ing that  question,  whether  they  ought  to  exist  or  not? — ^A.  That  comes  up  along 
with  the  department  store,  whether  each  fellow  should  run  his  own  store.  In 
this  case  whether  each  fellow  should  run  his  own  well  and  get  his  own  price  for 
the  raw  oil  is  the  basis  of  the  q;ue8tion.  Whether  a  department  store  should  be 
prohibited  from  selling  shoes,  clothing,  flonr,  and  meat-or  not  is  a  question  to  be 
considered,  I  think. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  quality  of  these  goods  you 
speak  of  that  have  been  produced  by  the  trust  and  the  great  reduction  in  price 
within  the  last  20  or  30  years  would  not  have  been  ec^uallv  marked  if  the  trust  had 
not  existed?  In  other  words,  have  not  the  products  m  other  lines  in  which  there 
has  been  no  trust  been  reduced  equally  in  price  and  the  quality  improved? — ^A 
I  should  say  no;  because  the  aggregation  of  capital  has  enabled  this  oil  trust  to 
put  in  a  great  many  economies  tnat  individuals  would  not  be  able  to.  For 
luf^ance,  the  tank  lines,  or  rather  the  oil  pipe  lines  that  carry  the  product  at  a 
very  low  cost  compared  with  what  it  used  to  cost  to  carry  by  rail.  I  doubt 
whether  except  by  combination  individuals  would  have  been  able  to  carry  oil  to 
the  seacoast  and  refineries  as  low  as  the  Standard  does  it  now.  I  have  no  per- 
sonal knowledge,  except  I  know  the  old  prices  and  I  know  the  present  prices,  the 
present  quaUty  and  the  old  quality.  When  I  was  a  boy  they  used  to  Dum  lard 
oil,  a  vessel  oi  the  oil  with  a  piece  of  wick  running  through  it.  Of  course,  the 
kerosene  lamp  is  much  better  than  those  were;  but  as  to  that,  of  course,  it  is  sAl 
individual  opinion. 

O.  (By  Representative  LrviNOSTON.)  Have  you  ever  formulated  any  plan  by 
which  they  could  be  regulated? — A,  No;  I  have  never  thought  it  out  in  any  way 
that  would  be  worth  recommending,  but  I  believe  that  Congress  is  on  the  right 
line  when  it  undertakes  to  nationally  control  affairs  that  affect  all  different  sec- 
tions. You  are  more  likely  to  get  uniformity,  harmony,  and  fairness  than  when 
you  leave  it  to  State  organizations,    They  will  never  agree  among  themselves. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Ktle.  )  You  are  in  favor  of  a  constitutional  amendment  empow- 
ering Congress  to  act? — A.  If  there  is  any  doubt  about  its  present  power,  yes. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  the  Industrial  Commission's  preliminary  report  on  this  sub- 
ject?— A.  I  have  read  it.  I  happened  to  be  in  Washington  several  days,  and 
through  the  politeness  of  our  member  of  Congress  I  listened  to  several  very  inter- 
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esting  examinations  there;  among  others  President  Arthnr,  of  the  Locomotive 
E^therhood. 

Q.  One  of  onr  recommendations  in  regard  to  trosts  was  publicity. — ^A.  All  that 
is  in  the  right  direction.  Any  concern  that  is  fit  to  live  ought  not  to  object  to 
the  publicity  of  its  legitimate  records.  If  there  is  anything  they  are  not  willing  to 
tell,  it  must  be  something  objectionable. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  You  would  recommend  an  income  tax  or 
direct  tax  on  these  people? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  they  ought  to  be  treated,  differently 
Arom  any  other  x>eople  that  are  taxed. 

Q.  They  have  franchises  different  from  other  people — ^privileges  different  from 
other  people. — ^A.  Any  other  combination  of  capital  can  get  the  same  privile^^es. 

Q.  That  is  true,  but  there  are  a  million  of  x>eople  that  can  not  combine  capital 
where  there  are  ten  men  that  c^. — ^A.  That  would  be  a  tax  on  capital  and  ought 
to  be  uniform.  I  am  a  good  deal  like  our  friend  this  morning,  who  thinks  one 
tax  is  sufficient. 

Q.  I  asked  for  information  because  there  are  many  recommendations  that  they 
be  taxed  in  some,  form  on  gross  output  or  income. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  If  Congress  levied  a  tax  and  left  them  with  power 
unmnited,  as  it  is  to-dav,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  public  would  pay  that  tax  in 
higher  nrices? — ^A.  No  doubt.  If  you  have  an  income  tax,  let  it  be  uniform  and 
hit  the  big  fish  as  well  as  the  little  ones.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be 
esx)ecially  taxed. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lwingston.)  No;  it  would  perhaps  be  unconstitutional 
to  attempt  to  do  so,  but  I  wanted  to  suggest  to  you  that  under  an  income-tax  sys- 
tem they  could  be  reached ^A.  Why,  sure. 

<).  Wnile  now  they  can  not  be? — ^A.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  income  tax  is  the 
fairest  basis  of  taxation,  but  whether  it  encourages  a  violation  of  the  command- 
ments in  making  the  return  is  another  question.  I  am  opx>osed  to  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  internal-revenue  tax.  I  think  it  makes  of  our  mountain  fellows  unneces- 
sary liars  and  violators  of  the  law.  We  oujB;^ht  to  raise  our  money  in  some  other 
way  than  hy  taxing  some  ixK>r  fellow  who  is  stewing  his  apples  into  applejack, 
and  hiding  in  the  mountains  to  do  it.  You  understand  how  difficult  it  is  for  our 
mountain  people  to  realize  they  are  violating  any  law;  they  are  only  beating  the 
Yankees. 

Q.  Do  you  think  combinations  lower  prices? — That  is  the  impression. 

Q.  Take  the  cost  of  nails  and  iron,  genendly ,  under  the  Federal  Steel  Company 
and  others;  nails  have  doubled  in  price. — A.  I  do  not  think  that  is  caused  by  the 
trust,  but  the  increased  demand  has  caused  a  good  deal  of  it.  I  think  nails  were 
at  one  time  below  the  cost  of  production. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  think  the  raw  material  advanced  in  that  case?— A. 
Yes,  and  the  consumptive  demand.  I  think  that  is  the  reason  of  our  advance  in 
cotton. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You > think  if  -properly  administered  the  trust  would 
cut  down  prices  because  of  the  vast  interest  under  one  management? — ^A.  Yes; 
and  it  would  be  one  interest. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  You  think  it  is  th^  law  of  supply  and  demand?— A.  Yes. 
I  think  that  is  the  real  secret  of  the  sudden  and  great  advance  in  the  price  of  raw 
cotton.  I  have  no  doubt  there  have  been  just  as  many  pounds  of  cotton  fit  to 
spin  as  before.  The  surplus  was  what  we  call  '*  dog-tails,"  but  the  enormous 
increase  in  the  demand  for  goods,  everybody  getting  good  wages,  and  having 
something  to  buy  with,  is  what  set  the  price  running.  The  price  may  be  higher 
to-day,  but  it  is  to  be  credited  to, the  actual  increase  in  the  consumptive  demand 
for  goods  by  the  people  of  the  country. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  That  is  natxural;  if  people  are  earning  money  they  will 
buy  twice  as  much. — A.  Our  people  were  running  on  one-third,  but  they  would 
like  to  have  the  other  two-thirds  if  they  had  the  means  of  buying  the  other  two- 
thirds. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livinoston.)  Do  you  not  think  also  that  the  cotton 
mills  in  the  South,  taking  hold  of  the  crop  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  had 
something  to  do  with  fixing  the  price  of  cotton? — ^A.  Sure;  the  home  demand  for 
raw  matmal  caused  by  the  demand  that  was  made  on  us  for  our  manufactured 
mroducts  set  every  mill  man  to  thinking  about  the  necessity  of  being  supplied. 
Our  cotton  almost  all  goes  away  by  the  1st  of  May.  That  is  one  of  the  disadvan- 
tages of  our  home  mills;  we  have  to  buy  our  supply  early  and  hold  clear  through 
the  season,  while  in  New  England  they  can  sena  to  Providence  and  get  all  they 
want  every  week. 

Q.  Have  you  your  stock  on  hand? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  will  be  a  howl  next  year  as  to  the  difference  in  profit  between  South 
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em  mills  and  the  Eastern  and  European  mills.  Is  it  true  that  yon  and  Mr.  Smyth 
make  more  by  your  mills  buying  largely,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  you  buy  vour 
cotton  at  6, 7,  and  7i  cents,  and  these  British  fellows  are  paying  lOi  cents?— A.  If 
you  let  us  tell  it,  we  would  say  it  was  because  we  were  smarter  than  the  rest 
of  you. 

Q.  Will  it  not  tell  on  your  profits  as  compared  with  their  profits? — A.  Possibly; 
but  I  think  New  England  has  been  sharp  enough  tp  take  care  of  itself  in  this 
crop.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  New  England  mill  which  deiiended  on  Neill's 
estimates.  The  British  got  left  on  Neill.  Of  course,  I  can  not  speak  from  abso- 
lute knowledge,  but  in  a  general  way  I  should  say  New  England  was  verv  well 
provided.  Mr.  Fisher  has  recently  been  up  there  and  can  tellyou  more  definitely 
than  I  can.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  humbug  and  news]^per  rot  about  this  big 
profit  bu^ess.  The  same  product  from  several  mills  will  not  vary  much  in  cost 
orprofit. 

Q.  Suppose  you  had  not  bought  your  cotton  down  here  and  your  North  Caro- 
lina and  South  Carolina  friends  had  not  bought'  theirs,  and  it  had  gone  off  from 
here  in  May  and  you  had  sent  up  there  and  bought  it,  would  it  not  have  cost  more 
than  the  interest  on  the  money  reauired  to  buy  and  put  it  in  a  warehouse?— A. 
Of  course,  you  would  have  to  pay  freight  there  and  batck,  commissions,  and  every- 
thing.   That  would  make  it  more  ezx)ensive. 

Q.  Tou  said  you  had  to  buy  cotton  early  so  as  to  keep  it  here? — A.  Of  course; 
but  we  get  money  enough  at  a  reasonable  rate,  you  know.  We  do  not  make  more 
money  by  it,  because  if  we  had  a  warehouse  built  here  which  would  carry  the 
stock  so  that  we  could  get  it  from  week  to  week,  we  should  have  to  pay  ware- 
housing and  interest.  There  have  been  seasons  when  it  worked  the  other  way. 
Some  of  us  have  had  that  experience. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smtth.)  You  have  had  the  experience  that  you  have  paid  more  in 
October  and  November  than  you  could  bu^it  for  in  February  and  March? — ^A.  In 
August  and  September.  We  usually  get  it  in  September.  We  have  enough  old 
cotton,  half  and  half,  to  mix. 

Q.  If  you  bought  cotton  in  October  and  November  you  could  have  saved  money 
by  waiting  until  spring? — A.  Sure.  That  is  one  of  the  conundrums  the  mill  men 
have  to  meet. 

Q.  It  is  not  always  a  certainty  that  it  is  cheaper  in  the  fall  than  it  will  be  in 
the  spring? — ^A.  No;  titiat  is  a  matter  of  guesswork. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  You  will  admit  this  proposition:  That 
mi&s  in  the  South,  being  on  the  ground,  can  better  take  advantage  of  the  output 
of  the  cofton  fields  than  Europe  or  any  other  place? — ^A.  Better  than  Europe; 
but  New  England  keeps  itself  generally,  well  informed,  and  we  usually  get  our 
information  from  there.  We  do  not  keep  track  of  all  this  business,  except  through 
the  New  York  reports.  I  remember  in  my  ovm  exx)erience  I  got  short  of  cotton 
in  August  and  sent  to  Memphis  and  bought  it  at  a  pretty  liberal  price,  and  when 
the  cotton  got  here  we  put  it  through  the  pickers  and  half  was  white  sand,  so  I 
did  not  get  much  lint  out  of  the  Memphis  cotton. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  It  was  stated  by  one  of  the  witnesses  that  cotton  was 
always  cheaper  in  the  fall  than  in  the  spring,  because  it  was  forced  to  market. 
Have  you  not  found  more  than  once  that  you  paid  a  higher  price  in  November  for 
cotton  than  you  did  iii  the  spring? — ^A.  That  is  true.  Ox  course j  the  farmer  always 
feels  that  he  gets  the  lowest  price;  that  he  is  wronged,  and  that  the  man  that 
manufactures  it  is  worse  than  a  thief.    That  is  the  human  nature  of  it. 

Q[.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Have  you  been  conversant  in  the  last  year  with  the 
agricultural  conditions  of  the  South? — A.  Not  enough  to  sjpeak  advisedly;  only  in 
a  general  way  from  newspaper  reading  and  general  talk. 

Q.  You  heard  the  testimony  this  morning? — A.  I  heard  it  all,  and  think  it  is  a 
very  fair  statement  of  the  case.  We  are  suffering  from  the  conditions  forced  on 
'  us  at  the  end  of  the  war,  and  whether  we  can  ever  get  out  of  them  is  a  conun- 
drum. If  I  were  a  nearo  I  had  rather  work  for  shares  and  have  m^  own  time 
than  work  for  wages.  That  has  become  almost  a  universal  system,  dividing,  and 
renting,  except  where  a  man  has  b€«n  able  to  hold  himself  together  and  hold  his 
plantation  and  handle  it  and  manage  it. 

Q.  Is  it  your  observation  that  the  white  farmers  are  rapidly  losing  their 
freedom,  getting  into  the  bonds  of  bankers,  syndicates,  and  money  lenders? — A. 
That  is  sure  to  oe  the  case  where  they  borrow  mone>[  at  a  high  rate  of  interest, 
but  it  is  fair  to  consider  that  there  were  very  few  white  farmers  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  and  few  made  since.  The  x)oor  white  people  that  had  to  work  more  after 
the  war  than  before  became  renters  or  croppers;  as  a  rule  they  seldom  bought 
land.  Those  people  are  aU  the  time  howlmg  about  their  x>overty  and  the  out- 
rages perpetratedon  them  by  rich  people  and  money  lenders.    They  are  an  ele- 
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ment  in  every  commnnity  that  ought  to  be  fed  by  charity  or  sent  pnt  of  the 
country.    I  do  not  intend  any  disrespect  to  my  friend's  constituents. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livinqston.)  Do  yon  or  do  you  not  know  that  with  this 
last  cotton  crop  at  6,  7,  and  7i  cents,  a  great  many  of  the  debts  of  the  year 
before  accumulated  under  3  and  4  cents  cotton,  were  paid  off? — A.  That  is 
reported  to  be  the  case.  The  merchants  tell  me  their  collections  were  better  dur- 
ing the  last  fall  and  winter  than  they  have  ever  known,  and  their  trade  for  the 
coming  year  is  better  than  before.  They  have  more  confidence  to  sell  to  the 
country  merchant  than  ever  before  for  many  years. 

(^.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  output  of  fertilizers  in  the  State,  which  is 
a  kind  of  thermometer  of  the  agricultural  conditions? — ^A.  I  only  know  it  by  the 
statement  of  the  number  of  bags  sold  by  the  fertilizer  inspector;  that  seems  to  be 
quite  an  increase.    The  price  is  said  to  be  considerably  higher,  too. 

Q.  Do  you  know  to  what  extent  the  farmers  have  taken  the  fertilizer? — ^A.  I  do 
not,  except  in  this  general  way. 

Q.  You  understand,  do  you,  that  the  manufacturer  buys  the  tags  on  an  antici- 
pated sale,  and  the  sale  may  never  occur.  Still  the  bag  must  be  tagged  under  the 
Georccia  law  whether  sold  or  not? — ^A.  The  manufacturer  buys  the  ts^g,  and  he  sel- 
dom buys  more  than  he  believes  he  will  need,  and  he  sells  to  the  countiy  merchant 
who  stands  between  him  and  the  planter.  I  do  not  supx)06e  there  are  many  sales 
made  direct  from  the  factory  to  the  consumer. 

Q.  Large  farmers  buy  that  way? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  but  I  mean  the  country  through. 
Then,  most  of  our  home  local  stations  have  fertilizer  factories  that  deal  directly 
with  the  planter, 

Q.  (BvBenator  Ktlb.^  What  is  your  idea  of  the  cost  of  raising  cotton? — ^A.  I 
have  no  knowledge  at  all  except  hearsay,  and  much  of  that  I  do  not  believe. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston . )  Can  you  tell  the  commission  of  some  person 
connected  with  the  fertilizer  trust  that  we  can  bring  in  here? — A.  I  only  know  by 
the  newspaper  stories  that  Scott  sold  out  his  big  concern  down  here  to  the  Caro- 
lina or  some  other  trust. 

Q.  I  think  they  are  all  sold,  but  I  do  not  know  the  party. — A.  I  do  not  know 
whom  you  could  ask  the  conundrum  of;  I  could  find  out. 

Q.  It  is  said  to  be  an  enormous  trust,  and  we  should  like  to  examine  some  of 
them. — A.  John  M.  Green  is  in  it.  I  see  several  here  in  town  that  were  very 
closely  allied  to  this  business  before  this  concentration  of  interest  in  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  North  Carolina. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  Has  there  been  an  increase  in  the  price  of  fertilizers? — 
A.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  price,  but  there  is  not  enough  to  go  around. 
The  phosphate,  soda,  and  all  these  component  parts  are  very  much  increased  in 
price,  owing  to  the  large  demand.  I  think  it  is  a  pretty  safe  proposition  that  any 
commodity  that  has  to  be  consumed  will  naturally  find  its  level  through  natural 
causes.  You  can  not  keep  up  an  artificial  price  to  any  great  extent  for  any  length 
of  time. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Atlanta,  Ga.,  ^farch  19^  1900, 
TESTIM0N7  OF  ME.  H.  E.  FISHER. 

Cotton  manvfactnrer,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  subcommission  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  met  in  the  par- 
lors of  the  Kimball  House  at  10  a.  m.,  Senator  Kyle  presiding.  Mr.  H.  £.  Fisher 
was  introduced  as  a  witnesss  at  8.35  p.  m.,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  State  your  name,  post-office  address,  and  vocation. — A. 
H.jB.  Fisher,  manufacturer,  Altanta  Cotton  Mills,  Atlanta. 

Q.  You  may  begin  by  telling  us  something  about  the  labor  in  the  factory  for  a 
period  of  years,  kind  of  labor,  wa^es  paid,  and  number  of  female  employees, 
male  employees,  and  number  of  children  employed,  school  facilities,  houses  fur- 
nished by  the  company,  freights,  and  so  on.— A.  The  labor,  of  course,  is  all  white, 
and  as  far  as  the  proportions  are  concerned  it  is  about  30  per  cent  male,  and  the 
rest  female  and  children.  The  only  colored  labor  that  we  have  is  the  roustabouts, 
firemen,  and  sweepers  in  the  mill.  I  will  say,  that  we  have  one  colored  girl  that 
has  worked  in  the  cloth  room  ever  since  I  have  been  here,  and  I  think  ever  since 
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the  mill  was  begun,  right  along  with  the  white  hands,  and  .that  is  old  Carrie  Hall. 
The  wages  average  more  than  has  been  stated  per  week.  We  employ  about  275 
hands  and  have  a  pay  roll  of  $1,300  a  week.  You  will  see  it  is  very  nearly  |5  a 
week. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  An  average  of  nearly  |1  a  day?— A.  Yes. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  That  includes  overseers?— A.  Includes  all  the  help 
we  employ. 

Q.  Haii  you  give  an  average  without  overseers  and  bosses? — ^A.  Taking  out  our 
engineer  and  4  overseers,  the  pay  roll  will  average  about  $1,175. 

\,  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  For  275  men?— A.  Two  hundred  and  seventy  employees. 
|.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  is  the  name  of  your  mill?— A.  Altanta Cotton  Mills, 
j.  Howlong  have  you  been  in  charge?^A.  Since  January,  1891. 
|.  Are  you  from  the  North? — A.  Yes. 

J.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  cotton-mill  business  in  the  North? — A.  Since 
I  was  a  boy  14  years  old.    I  am  now  50  vears  old. 

Q.  So  you  have  had  experience  in  both  sections? — ^A.  Yes.  I  started  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Q.  How  does  the  intelligence  of  the  labor  you  employ  row  compare  with  that 
in  the  North? — ^A.  I  think  it  is  equal  here. 
^.  Equally  as  competent? — ^A.  Yes. 
j.  As  quick? — A.  Yes. 

J.  Your  labor  here  is  recruited  from  the  farms,  or  city  labor? — A.  It  comes  in 
from  the  country  and  various  mills. 
Not  city  x)eople? — ^A.  No. 
Some  of  them  come  from  farms? — ^A.  Yes. 
You  own  your  own  tenements? — ^A.  We  do  not  have  any. 
They  live  where  they  please? — A.  Yes. 
Do  you  have  any  store? — A.  None  whatever. 

Do  your  people  save  any  money?  Do  you  offer  them  any  facilities  for  sav- 
ing?— ^A.  No. 
Q.  They  have  no  money  deposited  with  you? — ^A.  None  whatever. 
Q.  You  can  not  say  whether  they  are  saving  or  not?-^A.  I  can  not,  except  in 
special  instances.  I  know  some  special  people  save  their  money.  We  nave 
advanced  them  money  many  times,  and  made  the  first  payment  on  apiece  of 
land  or  a  house  and  lot,  but  there  are  very  few  of  them  that  do  that.  Tne  bulk 
of  them  live  from  hand  to  mouth. 

{.  You  have  a  law  in  Georgia  affecting  hours? — A.  Yes;  66  hours. 
|.  Does  it  affect  the  age  of  children  in  the  mills? — ^A.  No. 
J.  Have  you  any  rule  of  your  own  with  reference  to  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren?—A.  Yes,  sir;  none  under  12. 

Q.  Why? — A.  I  do  not  think  they  are  worth  it.  I  think  we  can  get  better 
results  from  older  help. 

Q.  Is  there  any  pressure  on  the  part  of  parents  to  induce  you  to  take  their 
children? — ^A.  At  times,  and  we  have  deviated  from  the  rule  at  times  when  we 
have  had  a  family  with  1  or  2  in  the  mill  and  1  small  one,  and  if  we  had  not 
taken  the  small  one  they  would  have  gone  somewhere  else.  They  can  readily  get 
work  here  in  the  city  or  go  into  the  country. 

Q.  Have  you  any  schools? — ^A.  No.  We  have  tried  several  times  to  have  anight 
school,  but  find  the  parents  object  to  it. 

2.  The  children  of  your  emplo^rees  attend  the  city  public  schools? — ^A.  Oh,  yes. 
.  They  have  the  school  facilities? — A.  They  have  the  school  facilities  in  the 
city.    For  the  older  ones  who  were  at  work  we  tried  to  establish  a  night  school. 
Your  mill  is  in  the  city  limits? — A.  Yes,  sir;  right  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 
Do  you  buy  your  cotton  in  Atlanta? — ^A.  Most  of  it. 

You  have  an  advantage  over  a  mill  located  in  the  country  that  has  no  steady 
market? — ^A.  We  buy  when  we' please,  except  that  in  the  summer  time  we  have 
to  look  out  for  ourselves.    Ordinarily  we  could  buy  right  through. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  you  have  an  advantage  over  the  Northern  mills  in  the 
nearness  to  cotton? — A.  In  one  respect — that  is,  m  grade  and  quality. 
Q.  Not  in  price? — A.  No  great  advantage  in  price.  * 

Q.  What  are  the  freights  on  manufactured  goods  to  New  York? — A.  At  present 
55  cents. 

Q.  That  is  your  general  basis  of  distribution? — ^A.  Yes,  in  most  cases,  but  ordi- 
narily to  points  west  of  the  river  we  allow  50  cents  freight.    Texas  points,  50. 
"|.  On  export  you  allow  New  "York  freight?— A.  Yes;  delivered  in  New  York, 
j.  You  pay  the  freight  to  New  York?— A.  Yes. 

L  The  New  England  freight  does  not  average  anything  like  55  cents  from  the 
Is  to  New  York?— A.  Oh,  no. 
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Q.  Therefore,  when  they  deliver  their  goods  in  New  York,  or  pay  the  New  York 
freight,  they  have  a  decided  advantage  over  you? — ^A.  Yes;  for  foreign  shipments 
they  do. 

Q .  When  you  ship  goods  to  the  bleacheries  in  New  England  you  pay  the  freight? — 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ra.tchford.)  Does  not  the  New  England  manufacturer  have  to 
pay  the  freight  on  raw  material  that  you  pay  on  the  finished  product?— A.  Cer- 
tainly, but  there  is  a  great  difference.  The  difference  is,  a  balQ  of  cotton,  500 
X)ounds,  at  9  cents  a  pound  is  worth  $45,  and  it  costs  you  very  close  to  66  cents 
a  hundred  to  get  it  to  New  York;  the  freight  on  a  bale  of  goods,  500  pounds,  is 
only  55  cents  per  hundred  and  it  is  worth  to-day  SIOO. 

Q.  That  55  cents  is  on  the  hundredweight? — A.  Yes;  55  cents  on  a  bale  worth 
$100  and  66  cents  on  a  bale  of  cotton  worth  $45,  500  pounds  each. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  So  there  is  quite  an  advantage  to  you  here? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  is  your  opinion  about  a  national  labor  law;  do  you 
agree  with  Governor  Bullock? — A.  I  do  in  some  respects;  yes:  because  as  we  are 
situated  here  and  in  the  Carolinas — they  have  a  law  now  in  Alabama 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  Thelaw  of  Alabama  has  been  repealed. — ^A.  We  are  restricted 
to  11  nours.    If  I  could  have  my  way  I  would  not  run  over  10  hours. 

Q.  You  think  you  could  get  as  good  results? — ^A.  Yes;  I  would  pass  a  10-hour 
law. 

Q.  Why  don't  you  run  10  hours? — ^A.  Because  our  comx)etitors  do  not;  I  have 
been  thinldng  of  doing  so. 

Q.  You  would  get  the  best  class  of  labor? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  would  not  lose  by  running  10  hours? — ^A.  That  is  a  question  I  have  con- 
sidered somewhat,  going  on  10  hours. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  you  think  the  health  of  children  is  impaired  by 
running  11  hours? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  does"  them  any  good  nor  any  harm.  They 
go  to  work  at  6  in  the  morning  and  work  until  6  at  night.  Saturdays  we  stop  at 
8  o'clock. 

Q.  They  are  really  in  the  factory  from  6  to  6? — ^A  Yes,  sir;  with  a  half  hour 
for  lunch;  Hi  hours  every  day  except  Saturday. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Thirty  minutes  at  noon? — ^A.  They  prefer  that,  as  they 
bring  their  dinner,  and  then  stop  on  Saturday  at  3  o'clock. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  Do  you  find  that  the  boys  who  work  such  long  hours 
at  the  age  of  13  are  as  robust  and  strong  as  other  boys? — A.  They  look  to  be. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Is  it  not  the  normal  condition  of  man  to 
labor?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  it  ever  hurt  anybody? — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  It  is  not  the  normal  condition  of  man,  or  ratfier  of 
children,  to  labor  to  excess. — A.  If  you  could  see  our  boys  at  noon  go  out  and 
romp  there  in  the  mill  yard,  you  would  not  think  they  were  in  very  poor  health. 
(By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  you  believe  in  a  compulsory  school  law? — ^A.  I  do. 
There  is  none  in  this  State? — A.  None  whatever. 

How  long  do  the  public  schools  run  in  Atlanta? — A.  Prom  September  until 
June. 

Q.  Ten  months? — A.  Yes;  10  months. 

Q.  That  is  not  the  custom  in  the  rural  districts? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
custom  of  State  schools  is.  From  the  first  Monday  in  September  until  the  first 
Friday  in  June  is  the  school  year  in  the  city. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Are  there  schools  so  that  the  children  can 
all  get  in  if  they  want  to? — A.  Generally  when  school  opens  there  is  trouble,  but 
after  a  month  or  so  there  is  plenty  of  room.  That  is  my  experience;  there  is  gen- 
erally a  rush  at  first. 

.Q.  They  take  a  child  how  old? — A.  Six  years. 

Q.  Take  6  from  18,  it  leaves  6? — A.  The  children  in  the  factory  have  a  chance 
to  go  to  school  for  6  years. 

Q.  Does  the  child  in  6  years  get  a  pretty  ^od  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing 
and  arithmetic? — A.  A  pretty  good  education. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  4)0  you  see  any  improvement  in  the  intelligence  of  your 
help  since  you  have  been  there? — A.  A  great  improvement;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  suppose  families  prefer  living  in  the  city  and  having  their  children  in 
school,  instead  of  in  the  country? — ^A.  A  great  many  of  them  with  children  12 
years  and  over  will  nut  them  in  the  mill  part  of  the  vacation,  and  as  soon  as 
school  commences  take  them  out  and  send  them  to  school.  Others  are  opposed  to 
it,  as  they  were  to  this  night  school.  We  fitted  up  one  of  the  rooms  and  gave  it 
considerable  attention,  and  had  one  of  the  school-teachers,  Miss  Brittain;  but  we 
afterwards  found  that  they  began  to  lag,  and  investigated  the  matter,  and  found 
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the  parents  objected  to  the  coUdren's  getting  the  education.  The  objection  they 
gave  was  that  they  could  not  control  uiem. 

O.  They  did  not  want  the  child  to  learn  more  than  they  knew? — ^A.  That  is 
right. 

Q.  "When  you  were  14  years  old  what  mill  did  you  work  in? — A.  Pemberton 
Company,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


Q.  How  many  hours  did  you  work?— A.  Sixty-six. 


That  was  before  the  war? — ^A.  During  the  war — ^just  after  the  war.  It  was 
in  1864  that  I  went  to  the  Pemberton. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  hours  were  in  New  England  in  1860? — A.  I  think 
they  were  somewhere  near  66.  They  went  from  66  to  62^.  The  mills  went  vol- 
untarily to  62^  in  Ijawrence.  Then  tney  passed  the  10-hour  law,  and  since  I  came 
away  they  have  passed  the  68-hour  law. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  law  is  in  Connecticut? — ^A.  It  is  60  hours.  I  was  8 
years.in  Connecticut. 

Q.  We  had  testimony  before  us  in  Charlotte,  from  a  manufacturer,  that  he  had 
compared  prices  with  mills  in  New  England,  and  that  his  prices  were  about  the 
same  as  the  wages  paid  in  Massachusetts  on  coarse  goods. — ^A.  We  pay  more  for 
spinning  to-day  than  they  do  in  Massachusetts. 
To  the  children?— A.  Yes. 
More  per  side? — A.  More  per  side. 

These  prices  are  about  what  are  paid  in  New  England? — ^A.  Higher. 
What  advantages  have  you  in  the  South  if  the  wages  are  about  the  same? — 
A.  1  do  not  think  we  have  any  great  advantage  in  Atlanta  over  New  England. 
We  pay  higher  wages  than  you  do  in  the  Carolinas  or  any  of  the  country  mUls. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  youi^  average  pay  was  outside  of  your  overseers? — ^A. 
Take  out  the  overseers,  it  is  about  $4.25  a  week.    We  have  270  hands  with  a  pay 
roU  of  $1,180,  which  makes  it  over  $4  a  week  for  common  wage  workers. 
About  70  cents  a  day?— A.  Pretty  near,  66*. 

We  had  testimony  m  Charlotte  showin^^  that  the  average  wages  of  several 
miDs  ran  from  75  cents  to  81^  cents,  leaving  out  overseers. — ^A.  I  cotdd  not 
dispute  it. 

Q.  Where  is  the  great  advantage  in  the  Southern  mill  if  the  wages  on  the  same 
class  of  goods  is  as  high? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  in  the  average  Southern  mill. 

Q.  In  your  case,  and  if  your  freights  are  greater,  where  comes  in  your  advan- 
tage?— A.  I  do  not  understand  that  the  freights  are  greater. 

Q.  The  freights  on  the  manufactured  product? — ^A.  I  did  not  say  that  they  are 
greater.    They  have  to  pay  freight  on  cotton. 

Q.  Yes,  but  we  have  to  pay  more  freight  on  the  goods  to  New  York. — A.  True, 
but  they  have  to  pay  a  heavy  freight  on  the  raw  material,  which  offsets  it.  It 
costs  them  about  f^i.dO  on  every  bale  of  cotton.  The  rate  is  now  66  cents  to  New 
England  points . 

Q.  Is  there  much  cotton  ship^d  from  Atlanta  to  New  England  points? — A. 
From  local  stations  they  ship  it  instead  of  having  it  come  into  Atlanta.  If  they 
have  any  orders  from  New  England  they  ship  it  mrect  from  the  local  station  and 
save  the  freight  to  Atlanta,  which  they  would  have  to  pay  if  they  brought  it  here 
and  then  reeuoipped  it  to  New  England. 

Q.  The  freignt  from  Montgomery  to  Lowell  is  only  61  cents? — A.  The  freight 
varies.  The  last  I  knew  the  freight  rate  was  66  cents  from  here  to  New  England 
points. 

Q.  I  bought  a  considerable  quantity  of  cotton  in  Alabama,  and  I  had  to  i>ay  51 
cents  from  Montgomery  to  our  mills,  as  against  61  cents  from  Montgomery  to 
Lowell,  Mass.,  the  Lowell  man  paying  15  cents  to  New  York  and  I  paying  53. — 
A.  It  is  40  cents  from  here  to  Savannah  and  40  cents  from  here  to  Memphis. 

Q.  1  had  a  very  interesting  conversation  with  Mr.  Lovering  the  other  day.  He 
is  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  mills.  After  an  experience  of  8  years  here  he 
said  he  would  rather  buy- cotton  for  the  Massachusetts  mills  than  for  his  mill  at 
Rome.  As  an  individual  he^bad  the  ontion  of  buying  at  a  dozen  or  fifteen  differ- 
ent points  at  different  prices,  and  he  found  he  could  buy  the  cotton  deliverable 
in  Massachusetts  for  the  same  price  as  deliverable  in  Georgia.  He  seemed  to 
think  his  mill  had  no  advantages  on  account  of  its  nearness  to  cotton,  and  that 
he  could  buy  at  better  advantage  for  his  mill  in  Massachusetts.  But,  of  course, 
he  buys  a  good  deal  off  the  wagon. — A.  But  doing  tliat  way  you  have  to  take 
what  the  man  has  got.  That  is  why  I  prefer  to  buy  in  Atlanta.  We  can  buy 
the  grades  we  want.  If  there  is  any  tiling  I  do  not  want  I  reject  it;  otherwise  I 
would  buy  by  sample.  I  can  buy  as  cheaply  here  in  Atlanta  as  I  could  out  in  the 
country.  It  generally  loses  in  weight,  and  generally  it  is  off  5  or  6  or  8  points  in 
grade  when  you  get  it.  It  might  average  strict  middling,  and  when  you  got  it 
be  off  severid  xx>ints. 
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(}.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Is  there  not  some  saving  in  spinning  in 
this  clinaiate  over  Eastern  States? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is.  Of  coai'se,  we 
spin  G^rgia  cotton,  and  there  is  more  waste  on  it  than  there  is  on  the  Texas  or 
Gulf  cotton. 

Q.  I  should  think  in  these  cotton-drying  buildings  that  they  are  compelled  to 
occupy  in  that  cold  climate  thev  would  lose  a  great  deal  more  in  the  fioer  than 
you? — A.  They  have  systems  of  humidifying  and  they  can  keep  the  air  at  any 
moisture  they  wish.  Sometimes  up  there  in  August  it  is  hard  work  to  run.  We 
have  not  had  that  ezx)erience  down  here  during  the  9  or  10  years  I  have  been 
here. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Do  you  have  any  difficulty  with  your  employees,  any 
struces  or  complaints? — ^A.  No,  sir;  we  have  not  had  any,  although  they  are  pretty 
clannish. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Does  your  labor  belong  to  a  union? — ^A. 
I  hardly  think  there  is  any  union  now.  They  may  belong  to  this  federation  of 
trades  that  we  have  here  in  Atlanta.  We  have  had  no  difficulty  with  them  in 
any  respect.  At  the  same  time  they  are  just  as  touchy,  and  in  many  respects 
more  touchy. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Ktle.)  Have  there  been  committees  to  wait  on  the  manager? — 
A.  Never  had  one.    I  had  a  strike  when  I  first  came  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  dealt  with  them  individually? — A.  I  dealt  with 
them. 

Q.  Do  you  continue  that  to  the  present  time? — A.  I  have  never  had  any  opj^or- 
tunity  or  any  occasion  for  it  since. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  What  is  the  average  paid  for  your  cotton 
you  have  on  hand  now? — A.  Our  cotton  we  have  on  hand  to-day  stands  at  about 
$7.84. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You. have  enough  to  last  until  next  fall? — A.  Maybe 
that,  yes;  that  includes  one  lot  of  cotton  we  bought  and  paid  a  good  price  for. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  English  mills  are  supplied? — A.  ^thing,  only 
what  I  read. 

Q.  What  is  your  conclusion  from  what  you  read? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  they  are 
fully  supplied.  I  think  every  year  there  is  one  thin^  we  lose  sight  of  always  down 
here,  the  fact  that  Northern  mills  each  year  are  gomg  on  finer  numbers,  and  will 
not  require  the  same  am'ount  of  cotton  that  they  nave  required. 

Q.  Where  is  the  Egyptian  cotton  worked  in? — A.  At  all  the  mills. 

Q.  New  England,  chiefly? — ^A.  New  England,  chiefly.  I  think  some  is  coming 
down  into  the  Carolinas  now.    Some  mills  are  spinning  flne  numl^ers  up  there. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary? — A.  Yes. 

v^.  Indispensable? — A.  We  can  spin  130;  that  is  long  staple  cotton. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  If  we  had  a  tariff  protecting  this  long  staple,  it  could  be 
produced  in  the  South? — A.  No  doubt  of  it. 

Q.  It  was  produced  here  to  a  large  extent??— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  Egyptian  cotton  can  be  sold  cheaper? — ^A.  That  is  right;  nobody  is  to 
blame  for  that  but  the  Southern  people. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  You  have  got  that  wrong.  The  makers 
of  the  last  tariff  refused  to  put  it  on. 

The  Witness.  How  about  the  McKinley  tariff? 

Representative  Livingston.  There  was  a  proposition  before  that  in  the  House 
and  Senate  to  put  it  on,  but  they  refused. 

The  Witness.  The  McKinley  tariff? 

Representative  Livingston.  Yes.  Senator  Bacon  made  the  proposition  in  the 
Senate. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Are  there  any  other  points  you  would  like  to  cover? — 
A.  You  can  not  spin  without  long  staple  cotton. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Explain  to  the  commission  why  it  is 
necessary,  and  why  long  cotton  is  used  with  our  short  cotton.  How  do  you  use 
that  long  Egyptain  cotton  with  ours? — ^A.  You  can  mix  it  up. 

Q.  They  ao  not  use  Egyptian  cotton  pure  and  simple,  do  they? — ^A.  In  some 
cases  they  do. 

Q.  I  thought  they  mixed  it  all  the  while? — ^A.  Not  always;  sometimes  they  use 
straight  Egyptian. 

Q.  Up  to  120?— A.  Up  to  120,  and  higher  than  that. 


[By  Representative  Livingston.)  What  is  the  staple  of  Egyptian  cotton, 


O.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  That  is  a  different  kind  of  plant  entirely?— A.  Yes. 
(J.  (By  Representative  Livings ^  rrrx^^j.  i_  ^i ^__i_  _*  ■«, — x,  .. 

1^  mcnes? — A.  Longer  than  that. 

Q.  fBy  Mr.  Smyth.)  One andthree-quarters  and  1|. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  The  Mississippi  Valley  cotton  is  li?— A, 
One  and  a  quarter.  If;  1^  it  averages  more  especially. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  What  is  the  length  of  your  cotton  here?— A.  Seven- 
eighths.  Once  in  a  while  weget  a  bale  over  1  inch,  bnt  it  is  usually  from  three- 
quarters  to  seven-eighths.  We  got  a  bale  of  that  length;  I  never  had  but  one;  it 
raised  the  mischief  with  me. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  got  it  in  your  rolls,  did  you  not?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Ktlb.)  The  same  land  of  cotton  grown  on  different  kinds  of 
land;  is  that  the  idea? — A.  Yes;  different  staples. 

Q.  (By  Bepresentative  Livingston.  )  Is  there  anything  you  could  say  in  regard 
to  the  varieties  of  cotton  that  you  si>in  that  would  help  the  farmer  in  selecting 
his  seed?  Have  you  made  any  ezi)eriments? — A.  If  the  farmer  would  pav  a  little 
attention  to  it  he  would  be  benefited  by  it;  but  the  bulk  of  them,  as  I  unaerstand 
it,  come  and  get  a  wagonload  of  seed  regardless  of  what  it  is  and  what  it  will 
raise.  If  they  would,  as  New  England  farmers  do,  or  any  good  farmer  will  do, 
get  a  nice  stock  of  cotton,  set  aside  for  seed  and  assort  it,  they  would  improve  the 
staple,  and  improve  the  ^p'ade,  etc. 

Q.  And  in  that  way  improve  the  price? — A.  And  in  that  way  they  would 
improve  the  price. 

Q.  Do  you  Know  of  any  particular  variety  of  cotton  seed  that  is  on  the  market 
that  you  prefer  to  epin? — ^A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  have  made  no  experiments? — A.  No,  sir. 

(J.  Would  you  make  it  if  the  cotton  was  sent  to  you? — ^A.  If  there  was  enough 
of  it  sent  I  would  try  it. 

Q.  How  much  would  it  take?    Take  the  Jones  cotton — Jackson  cotton? — A.  I 
'  do  not  want  to  try  Jackson  cQtton;  I  do  not  like  it. 

'^   Don't  want  it?— A.  That  is  that  long  stalk  cotton,  is  it  not? 

(By  Bepresentative  Livingston.)  Yes. — ^A.  I  have  had  some  of  that. 
You  do  not  like  that? — ^A.  No. 

Have  you  tried  the  Jones  cotton?    You  see  some  of  it  overcaps  the  ground. — 
A.  'Yes;  I  have  seen  it,  but  I  have  never  tried  it. 

Q.  Being  a  cotton  raiser  I  can  tell  you  there  is  a  wonderful  difference  in  the 
staple  of  different  cottons.— A.  Of  course  you  understand  that  we  can  not  run 
through  a  mill  all  sorts  of  staples  together.  That  is,  you  want  some  uniformity 
to  it.  For  instance,  if  we  were  running  on  the  average,  three-quarters  and 
seven-eighths  staple,  and  by  some  means  one  bale  of  one  and  a  quarter  should  get 
in,  it  would  make  bad  work;  what  we  call  cockled.  If  we  are  running  seven- 
eighths  staple  that  system  works  accordingly,  and  when  we  are  running  one  and 
a  quarter  we  are  obliged  to  set  rolls  out  so  as  to  accommodate  the  length  of  the 
staple.    We  can  not  go  to  work  promiscuously  ana  put  in  different  staples. 

Q.  Suppose  I  had  20  bales  of  inch  cotton,  could  you  make  a  test  on  that? — A. 
Yes;  take  in  the  regular  lengths  you  know.  What  I  mean  by  that  is  that  I  should 
not  want  any  long  staples  thrown  in. 

Q.  You  \7ant  a  uniform  staple? — A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Ab  a  spinner  you  want  even-running  cotton? — ^A.  We  want 
eveu'^running  cotton.  I  would  not  buy  it  down  here.  They  very  often  want  to 
sell  a  bale  of  cotton,  running  one  and  a  quarter  staple;  I  do  not  want  it  because 
I  can  not  use  it.  I  should  have  to  keep  it  by  itself  and  change  the  spinning 
accordingly. 

Q.  (By  Bepresentative  Livingston.  )  One  more  point  about  the  staple.  I  know 
it  to  be  a  fact  that  the  staple  of  cotton  is  damaged  dv  the  way  in  whicn  it  has  been 
kept  before  ginned,  and  tne  way  it  is  packed  away  for  ginning;  it  becomes  weak 
and  partially  rotten.  Have  you  any  experience  in  that  way? — A.  Oh,  we  have  had 
cotton  of  very  weak  staple. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  makes  it  so? — ^A.  Sometimes  in  the  ginning. 

Q.  You  mean  partially  destroyed  by  the  saws? — A.  It  is  sometimes  cut. 

Q.  Well,  when  you  get  cotton  with  **  blues,"  do  you  know  what  that  is? — A.  I 
kngw  what  is  called  blue  cotton. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  fiber  is  damaged? — A.  Jt  is  supposed  to  bo  dam- 
aged in  strength. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  it  that  is  picked  very 
green,  and  it  is  ginned  green,  and  put  into  bales  and  compressed,  and  I  always 
supposed  it  weakened  the  fiber? — A.  Well,  to  a  certain  extent.  At  the  same  time 
Fall  Biver  uses  any  quantity  of  that  stuff.  They  buy  different  grades  of  cotton — 
weak  staple  and  good  staple — which  they  mix  in  certain  proportions,  so  it  takes 
care  of  itself.  We  do  not  run  all  one  grade  of  cotton;  no  mill  does  that  thing, 
but  I  am  8i)eaking  generally  when  1  say  that;  but  we  keep  grades  uniform,  so  many 
of  this,  that,  and  the  other. 

Q.  In  making  a  coarse  grade  of  stuff  you  do,  I  suppose? — A.  No,  sir;  we  spin 
nothing  coarser  than  22. 
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Q.  In  the  coarse  Rrade  of  goods  can  they  take  care  of  this  **  dog-tail "  cotton? — 
A.  Oh,  yes.  They  have  certain  goods  with  not  a  jwund  of  cotton— all  waste— the 
waste  that  comes  from  the  cotton.  The  mills  in  New  England  do  that.  Yon  take 
the  Stark  mills;  they  not  only  use  all  their  own  waste,  but  buy  it,  and  make  it  up 
into  grain  bags  and  such  things. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  last  crop  which  was  all  **  dog  tail?"  Did  you 
work  that  cotton  successfully? — ^A.  Not  with  any  satisfaction  to  me. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Your  waste  was  much  greater,  was  it  not? — A.  Yes, 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  It  rained  about  4  months  on  that  cotton? — 
A.  I  tnink  it  was  the  poorest  crop  of  cotton  I  ever  worked, 

Q.  Would  it  do  you  any  ^ood  as  a  spinner  or  manufacturer  if  cotton  ran  through 
the  beater  or  picker  before  it  goes  to  the  saws  and  gin?  That  knocks  the  sand  out 
and  knocks  out  the  trash,  and  loosens  up  the  fiber  on  the  seed,  and  the  g^n  handles 
it  with  less  cutting? — A.  I  can  not  tell  until  I  see  some  of  it  and  try  it.  Of  course 
all  the  dirt  you  can  get  out  of  it  is  an  advantage  to  the  manufacturer  in  his  waste 
account.  Sometimes  cotton  is  injured  more  by  trying  to  do  something  wit^  it 
than  by  putting  it  through  its  natural  course  in  ginning.  Look  at  the  cotton  from 
the  Gullett  gin. 

Q.  Do  you  use  much  from  the  Winship?— A.  I  presume  I  have,  not  knowing  it 
I  presume  we  use  from  all  kinds,  although  you  can  tell  the  Gullett  gin  by  the 
condenser. 

Q.  You  do  not  object  to  the  condenser,  do  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  should  think  that  if  farmers  in  ginning  and  manipulating  their  cotton 
could  take  advice  from  the  spinners  you  would  derive,  a  benefit  from  it  and  so 
would  they.  They  would  know  more  about  how  you  wanted  it. — ^A.  I  think  it 
would  be  of  a  material  benefit  both  to  the  manufacturer  and  to  the  producer. 

Q.  Have  you  no  published  teachings  that  you  could  send  out  to  the  farmers  on 
the  treatment  of  cotton,  if  made  directly  on  that  line?— A.  Never  had;  no,  sir; 
only  in  the  matter  of  talking  with  them,  when  we  see  them  come  in  here,  about 
the  methods  of  handling,  and  the  careless  manner  in  which  they  handle  it.  We 
never  lose  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  them  on  that  subject.  I  do  not  think  it 
does  any  good. 

Q.  That  is  hot  very  complimentary  to  them  or  you? — ^A.  What  I  mean  by  that 
is  that  it  does  not  seem  to  get  any  better. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  It  has  no  results? — A.  It  has  no  results. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  You  see  so  few  of  them  that  you  would 
not  notice  the  result  even  if  they  took  your  advice? — A.  I  think  it  is  a  thing  that 
will  have  to  be  taken  up  sooner  or  later — the  matter  of  handling  and  baling  cotton 
in  the  South.  I  would  suggest  to  you  that  the  benefit  might  be .  mututu  if  you 
could  publish  something  and  get  it  to  them  on  the  handling  and  ginning  of  cotton. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Is  there  much  increase  in  the  cotton  manufacturing  busi- 
ness in  this  section — ^the  building  of  new  mills  around  here? — A.  Not  in  this 
immediate  vicinity;  all  through  the  South  there  is. 

Q.  You  mean  in  this  section  of  Qeorgfia? — A.  We  have  not  had  anything  that 
has  materialized,  but  we  have  had  several 

Q.  None  that  you  know  of? — ^A.  While  I  can  not  speak  intelligently,  I  think  the 
new  L.  &  M.  cotton  mill  will  go  through. 

Q.  Will  that  be  in  the  city? — A.»  George  W.  Scott,  outside  of  the  city. 

Q.  Are  there  any  more  being  built  aroimd  Atlanta? — A.  No  more  that  I 
know  of. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Is.there  not  a  movement  here  to  put  up 
a  mill  to  manufacture  machinery — the  spinning  and  weaving? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  have  seen  some  account  of  that. — A.  They  are  just  advocating  that  now. 

Q.  Do  you  buy  machinery  in  Europe?— A.  No,  sir;  in  the  East.  I  can  get  all 
the  machinery  we  need  here  in  this  country. 

<^.  Have  you  not  an  advantage  in  spinning  cotton  here  by  being  so  close  to  the 
cosfl  fields?  What  would  be  the  difference  between  purchasing  coal  and  deliver- 
ing it  at  Lowell,  and  purchasing  coal  and  delivering  it  here? — A.  I  can  not  say 
now.  The  old  prices  of  coal,  that  is,  9  years  ago,  in  New  England,  was  about 
$3.50  for  (3^orges  Creek. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  does  coal  cost  here? — A.  Two  dollars  and  sixty 
cents. 

How  much  of  that  is  freight?— A.  A  dollar  and  thirty  cents  of  it. 
What  coal  do  you  use' — A.  Royal. 

That  is  Tennessee  coal? — A.  Tennessee;  the  freight  is  more  than  the  coal. 
(By  Senator  Kyle.)  And  bo  you  ha/e  still  the  advantage  in  three  different 
lines;  first,  a  slight  advantage  in  wages  to  employees;  next,  in  regard  to  the  freight 
upon  raw  cotton,  having  the  raw  material  here  on  hand,  and  third,  in  regard  to 
the  cosd,  a  slight  advantage. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  I  do  not  understand  you  to  say  that  you  have  any  advan- 
tage in  wages? — A.  I  do  not  think  we  have  any  great  advantage.  I  think  there  is 
a  slight  advantage;  we  can  hire  men  here  a  great  deal  cheaper  than  we  can  in 
New  JEngland. 

%(By  Representative  Livingston.  )  Well,  they  strike  and  kick  up  the  mischief 
ew  England;  do  you  count  that  as  one  of  your  profits? — ^A.  They  strike  down 
here  when  they  feel  hke  it;  there  was  a  strike  the  other  day  down  in  South  Caro- 
lina at  the  Warren  Manufacturing  Company. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Do  you  think  that  strikes  are  simply  the  results  of  bad 
handlmg  of  men,  or  what  is  it? — A.  I  think  mostly 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  You  think  tact  a  great  deal? — A.  Diplomacy  is  better  than 
anvthlng  else,  if  the  agitators 

Q-  Your  opinions  are  based  upon  your  connection  with  the  miUs  all  your  life? — 
A.   JL  es. 

Q.  You  have  acted  as  an  employee  and  employer  for  a  number  of  years? — A.  I 
went  into  the  office,  and  from  the  office  into  the  mill,  and  through  the  various 
departments  until  I  became  superintendent.  Then  I  left  the  company  and  went 
to  Connecticut  with  the  Falls  Company,  Norwich. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  habit  while  in  New  England  of  handling  people,  employees, 
who  were  members  of  unions? — ^A.  Yes.  They  had  more  unions  after  I  got  away 
from  New  England  than  they  had  before. 


Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  a  union  yourself? — A.JN^ever. 


That  was  before  this  organized  labor? — ^A.  They  had  some  small  unions 
there,  but  I  never  was  a  member  of  any. 
(Testimony  closed.) 


Atlanta,  Ga,,  March  SO^  1900, 

TE8TIM0HT  OF  HON.  A.  D.  GAHDLER, 

Governor  of  Georgia, 

The •Bubcommission  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  met  in  the 
mirlors  of  the  Kimball  House  at  9.25  a.m.,  Senator  Kyle  presiding.  Hon.  A.  D. 
Candler  was  introduced  as  a  witness  at  IS  m.,  and,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testi- 
fied as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  may  give  your  full  name  and  post-office  address.  — 
A.  A.  D.  Candler,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Q.  Yocation? — A.  Governor  of  Georgia. 


^  Our  plan  of  inquiry  covers  the  subject  of  manufactures  and  general  busi- 
ness, and  one  particular  section  of  that  relates  to  the  present  conditions  of  manu- 
facturing, concentration  and  consolidation  of  capital,  legal  regulation  of  trusts 
and  other  forms  of  monopoly;  combinations  of  manufacturers,  causes  inducing 
them,  objects  sought  by  them,  results  secured,  rules,. regulations,  and  constitu- 
tions; manner  and  extent  of  enforcing  authority,  and  so  on.  That  is  on  page  8 
of  Part  II.  But  we  will  not  confine  you  to  this  subject  alone;  you  can  take  your 
own  plan.  We  have  the  subjects  of  transi)ortation,  of  manufactures,  of  agricul- 
ture, of  mining  and  all  these  various  questions  that  come  up  before  our  Industrial 
Commission.  We  will  be  very  glad,  though,  if  in  opening  up  you  could  tell  us 
something  about  your  opinion  as  to  trusts  and  trust  legislation.  By  profession 
you  are  a  lawyer? — ^A.  No,  1  am  not.    I  am  a  contractor,  lumberman. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  some  of  your  view^s  as  to  trusts? — A.  It  is  a  big  question. 
My  idea,  in  a  general  way,  is  that  they  are  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country.  The  best  evidence  that  I  can  give  you  in  justification  of  that  opinion 
is  what  we  see  all  around  us  everywhere. 

Q.  You  do  not  regard  aggregations  of  capital  into  corporations  as  a  menace  to 
the  public  welfare — individual  corporations? — ^A.  No,  sir;  where  they  are  con- 
ducted just  as  natural  persons,  they  are  entitled  to  precisely  the  same  treatment  as 
natural  persons. 

Q.  You  regard  them  as  a  public  benefit,  as  a  means  of  developing  the  country? — 
A.  In  an  individual  sphere,  I  do. 

Q.  You  would  define  a  trust  as  an  ag^egation  of  these  corporations? — ^A.  That 
is  it;  and  they  are  injurious  to  the  public  weal,  in  my  judgment. 

Q.  In  what  regard? — ^A.  In  the  first  place,  trusts  in  the  manufacture  of  goods 
that  the  masses  need  have  a  tendency  to  raise  prices  to  the  consumer,  and  do  raise 
prices  to  the  consumer;  they  build  \\\>  colossal  foii;unes,  which  are  not  good  for 
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the  masses  of  the  people;  they  resnlt  in  filling  the  land  with  millionaires  and 
paapers;  thev  bnila  tip  the  two  extremes  of  society,  and  destrojr  the  great  middle 
self-reliant  class  to  which  this  country  owes  most  of  its  prosperity  and  greatness. 

Q.  Yon  think  they  destroy  competition? — ^A.  Very  largely. 

Q.  You  think  wherever  competition  is  destroyed  it  is  a  menace  to  the  public 
welfare? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Q.  What  is  the  use,  in  your  judgment,  of  the  tprmation  of  these  trusts,  where 
these  men  have  been  getting  together  in  the  last  few  years;  what  is  the  puipose, 
in  your  judgment? — ^A.  I  suppose  it  is  to  increase  their  profits.  I  see  no  otiier 
motive. 

Q.  Getting  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  production? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Then  they 
increase  the  price  to  the  consumer  and  increase  their  profits. 

Q.  You  think  they  have  increased  the  price  to  the  consumer? — A.  I  have  no 
doubt  of  it.   . 

Q.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  testimony  to  the  effect  that  they  have  lowered 
the  price.-T-A.  They  always  refer  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  the  conten- 
tion may  be  true  in  that  particular  case;  but  in  the  main  I  think  they  have 
increased  the  price  to  the  consumer  of  most  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Q.  Have  they  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  that 
prices  would  not  have  been  as  low  without  the  Standard? — A.  No,  sir.  I  do  not 
know  whether  there  is  any  remedy.  There  may  be  an  evolution  of  the  times,  but 
I  do  think  that  by  proper,  just  legislation,  State  and  Federal,  the  evil  growing 
out  of  them  may  oe  minimized,  lessened. 

Q.  You  think  all  l^e  evils  that  arise  from  State  corporations,  individual  cor- 
porations, can  be  corrected  by  State  laws? — ^A.  I  do. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  as  to  State  laws  with  reference  to  national  trusts? — ^A. 
Of  course,  tbey  can  not  correct  them  entirely.  It  will  take  united  action  of  both 
State  and  Federal  legislation  to  correct  these  evils. 

Q.  All  States  would  have  to  enact  uniform  laws? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so, 

Q.  You  think,  therefore,  that  the  best  way  is  to  get  after  it  with  national  leg- 
islation?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Q.  What  has  occurred  to  you  as  a  good  line  to  work  upon  in  national  legisla- 
tion?— A.  Really,  I  could  not  suggest  anything.  I  have  not  considered  the  thing 
maturely  enough  to  advance  an  opinion. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Have  you  any  idea  or  theory  as  to  what 
the  States  should  do? — A.  The  States  should  enact  some  uniform  legislation,  per- 
haps on  the  line  of  the  le^slation  of  the  State  of  Texas.  As  to  any  mature 
plan  of  action  for  the  State  legislatures,  I  have  formed  none. 

Q.  Are  you  satisfied  that  the  act  of  Texas  will  be  held  by  the  courts  to  be  con- 
stitutional?   Have  yon  looked  into  that? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Q.  To  regulate  or  to  own  seems  to  be  the  issue  before  the  public  mind.  Some 
take  the  ground  that  we  ought  to  own  these  monopolies,  and  that  we  can  not 
control  them  in  any  other  way;  others  take  the  ground  that  we  ought  to  regulate 
them  and  not  own  them. — ^A.  I  do  not  think  the  idea  of  owning  all  of  them  is 
feasible.  I  do  not  think  we  should  go  outside  the  province  of  government,  but  it 
is  within  the  province  of  government  to  regulate  and  control,  just  as  the  Grov- 
ment,  during  the  entire  history  of  our  country,  has  reg^ulated  and  controlled  the 
liquor  traffic,  for  instance. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  That  is  done  under  the  iwlice  iwwers,  is  it  not? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  would  regulate  industrial  organizations  under  the  same  power? — A. 
I  do  not  see  any  other  way  to  do  it.  I  should  iihink  we  should  have  tnat  power. 
I  do  not  mean  to  go  to  the  extremes  to  which  you  go  in  the  regulation  of  the  liquor 
traffic,  but  to  hold  the  combinations  in  their  legitimate  sphere.  Wherever  they 
show  a  tendency  to  conduct  their  business  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  injurious  to 
the  masses  of  the  people,  then  apply  such  legislative  remedy  as  will  hold  them  to 
their  legitimate  sphere,  and  protect  the  people  against  their  greed.  Give  every 
legitimate  business  enterprise  a  fair  profit,  and  no  more  than  a  fair  profit.  What- 
ever legislation  is  necessary  to  accomplish  that  end  ought  to  be  enacted,  it  seems 
to  me. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Ag^egated  capital  brings  aggregated 
power.  Is  tnat  dangerous  to  State,  municipal,  and  national  existence? — A.  I 
think  so,  unquestionably. 

Q.  It  transfers  the  sovereignty  of  the  Government  into  the  hands  of  the  mo- 
nopoly, does  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  drift  from  a  democracy  to  an  oligarchy  or  a 
plutocracy. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  If  you  do  not  care  to  pursue  further  that  line,  you  may 
tell  us  of  the  x)ossibilities  of  the  South  along  the  line  of  manufacturing  enter- 
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E rises. — ^A.  That  is,  of  conrse,  a  matter  of  conjecture  and  opinion.  I  think  we 
ave  evidence  before  us  now  that  the  future  of  the  South  in  that  field  is  very 
promising.  The  manufactures  of  the  South  are  now  generally  in  a  more  pros- 
perous condition  than  they  have  ever  been;'  they  are  multiplying  in  number  and 
they  are  profitable.  "We  have  every  element  here  necessary  to  insure  success, 
especially  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  iron  goods.  Our  manufactures  in 
this  State  are  all  doing  well,  and  have  been  for  several  years  past,  due  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  as  good  labor  as  there  is  in  the  world  in  the  prosecution  of  these 
enterorises.  Our  laws  have  not  discriminated  against  them  and  I  trust  never 
will  aiscriminate  against  legitimate  enterprises  of  that  sort.  Our  hours  of  labor 
are  long  enough  and  I  think  not  too  long.  '  Our  climate  is  the  best  on  the  conti- 
nent, in  my  judgment,  especially  in  this  part  of  the  South — ^the  Piedmont  section 
of  the  country — the  best  on  the  continent  for  manufactures.  "We  can  work  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  davs  in  the  year  if  we  want  to;  it  is  never  too  hot  or  too 
cold  to  work.  The  difficulty  we  have  encountered  in  the  past  has  been  the  ex- 
ceedingly low  price  of  cotton;  it  has  not  affected  the  manufactures  so  much,  but 
the  agricultural  classes  very  greatly.  It  has  been  so  low  that  there  has  been  no 
profit  and  in  many  cases  an  actual  loss  in  its  cultivation.  The  prices  are  better 
now;  due  not  to  legislation  but  to  the  short  crop  and  the  increased  demand. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Has  there  been  much  outside  capital  invested  in  G^eorgia 
in  the  last  few  years  in  the  cotton  manufacture? — ^A.  Not  a  great  deal.  Most  of 
it  is  home  capital;  very  little  from  abroad. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.^  Some  of  the  States  encourage  manufac- 
tures by  exempting  them  from  taxation  for  a  number  of  years.  I  believe  Our 
law  was  repealed.  We  had  that  once  in  G^rgia.  Would  you  recommend  such 
a  law  again?— A.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  would  or  not.  I  believe  one  of  the 
Carolinas  has  such  a  law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  No;  that  was  repealed,  too.— A.  Alabama  has.  I  believe 
it  accomplishes  a  great  deal  of  good,  but  it  gives  rise  to  dissatisfaction  among 
other  taxpayers.  They  see  a  manufacturing  establishment  exempted,  and  they 
say, ''  These  men  are  rich  and  do  not  have  to  pay  taxes,  but  I  have  to  pay  on  my 
little  farm; "  and  while  in  the  end  it  may  be  beneficial  to  the  general  public,  they 
are  not  satisfied  with  it  at  the  outset. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livinoston.)  What  is  the  condition  of  the  agricultural 
people  in  G^eorgia? — A.  Better  than  it  was  two  or  three  years  ago.  but  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  room  for  improvement  yet. 

Q.  They  did  not  get  much  benefit  out  of  the  rise  in  cotton? — ^A.  Not  a  great 
deal.  A  few  held  their  cotton,  but  since  the  system  has  prevailed  here — since 
the  war — of  mortgaging  a  crop  before  it  is  made,  they  are  forced  to  sell  it  early 
in  the  season,  and  the  buyer  rather  than  the  producer  got  most  of  the  benefit  of 
the  rise  in  price. 

Q.  There  has  been  quite  a  lot  of  testimony  taken  with  reference  to  the  educa- 
tional facilities  of  the  South  which  seems  to  be  misunderstood  largely  abroad. 
How  does  that  matter  stand  in  Georgia? — ^A.  I  can  only  speak  for  Georgia.  I 
think  it  is  a  fact  that  Georgia  levies  on  the  property  of  the  State  a  heavier  per- 
centage of  taxation  for  educational  purposes  than  any  State  in  the  Union. 

Q.  How  is  it  distributed  between  tne  whites  and  blacks? — A.  Equally  per 
capita;  absolutely. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  is  the  amount  of  the  fund — the  rate  of  taxation?— 
A.  I  do  not  recall  it  now.  Our  educational  fund  is  a  little  less  than  $1 ,400,000, 
and  it  is  made  up  of  the  tax  on  the  sale  of  liquors,  the  tax  on  shows,  circuses,  etc. 

Q.  South  Carolina  has  a  constitutional  provision  for  a  8-mill  tax  for  public 
schools? — ^A.  We  have  no  constitutional  provision.  Our  fund  is  made  up  of  a  tax 
on  liquors,  shows,  and  the  sale  of  fertilizer,  large  quantities  of  which  are  used  in 
the  State.  The  State  owns  a  railroad.  It  is  leased,  and  she  receives  $35,000  a 
month.    One-half  of  that  goes  to  the  educational  fund.    All  of  the  poll  tax  of  $1 

ger  head  goes  to  the  educational  fund,  and  we  levy  on  the  taxable  prox)erty  of  the 
tate  $800,000. 

8.  How  long  are  your  public  schools? — ^A.  Five  to  6 'months. 
.  Is  that  fund  supplemented  at  all  by  local  taxation? — A.  In  some  of  the 
towns  and  cities — ^in  most  of  them — it  is;  in  the  country  it  is  not.    I  think  that 
is  one  of  the  chief  defects  in  our  system. 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion  between  the  number  of  colored  and  white  children 

in  the  public  school? — A.  I  really  could  not  tell  you,  but  the  difference  is  not  very 

great.    The  proportion  of  white  population  to  the  colored  population  is  about  47 

per  cent  blacK  and  53  per  cent  white. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  This  fund— $1,400,000,  did  you  say?— A.  About  that. 

Q.  It  IS  expended  equally  between  white  and  black?— A.  To  all  of  those  who  go 
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to  scliool.  The  schools  are  open  to  all — ^the  colored  schools  to  the  colored  chil- 
dren, and  the  white  schools  to  the  white  children.  The  number  of  thofse  who 
attend  is  kept  and  returned  to  the  county  school  commissioner,  and  he  returns  it 
to  the  State  school  commissioner,  who  is  the  executive  school  officer  of  the  State, 
and  the  educational  fund  is  proportioned  between  the  counties  according  to  the 
number  of  pupils,  white  and  black;  no  distinction  between  the  schools  in  each 
county. 

Q.  And  of  this  fund  the  whites  pay  what  proportion? — A.  Nearly  all  except  the 
poll  tax.    Some  of  the  negroes  pay  a  poll  tax. 

Q.  Probably  75  per  cent  or  80  per  cent  of  the  whole  amount? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
more  than  that;  I  have  an  idea  it  is  93  x>er  cent.    I  am  not  positive. 

Q.  Yet  it  is  distributed  without  regard  to  color? — A.  Yes,  sir;  no  restriction. 
Our  schools  are  absolutely  impartial  between  the  races.  There  is  this  difficulty: 
Our  constitution  provides  that  schools  shall  be  supported  by  the  State  bv  taxa- 
tion, for  the  education  of  all  the  children  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  6  and 
18,  in  the  elementary  branches  of  an  English  education.  But  we  go  on  and  in 
some  of  the  schools  the  teaching  is  not  confined  to  the  elementary  branches,  but 
the  children  go  du  into  the  higher  branches,  and  in  some  of  the  schools  the  chil- 
dren— white  and  black — study  Greek  and  Latin  and  higher  mathematics. 

Q.  You  mean  in  the  cities  you  maintain  high  schools? — A.  Yes;  but  none  in 
the  country.    This  sort  of  irregular  education  does  not  accomplish  much  good. 

Q.  Sometimes  these  schools  are  taught  by  graduates  of  higher  schools  who 
have  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  they  teach  that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  teacher  is  to  push  them  into  the  higher  branches. 

Q.  How  about  your  State  University?  Do  you  admit  colored  pupils  there? — A. 
We  have  a  State  University  for  white  pupils  at  Athens — an  old  institution  about 
100  years  old — and  a  college  for  the  colored  pupils  near  Savannah,  not  so  old.  We 
appropriate  for  the  Athens  institution  $8,000  a  year,  and  we  appropriate  for  the 
colored  college  near  Savannah  $8,000,  out  of  the  State  treasury. 

Q.  No  discrimination  there? — A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  The  opportunities  are  the  same  in  each  institution? — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  fac- 
ulty at  the  colored  school  are  all  colored  men;  at  Athens  they  are  all  white  men. 
I  think  the  chancellor  of  the  university  or  school  at  Athens  is  ex-officio  chancellor 
at  Savannah  also,  but  the  faculty  are  all  colored  men.  I  think  it  is  a  very  good 
school. 

Q.  Do  you  notice  some  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  colored  people  in 
the  last  25  years? — A.  Oh,  yes;  many  of  them.  There  are  some  of  our  colored 
population  that  are  as  good  citizens  as  you  or  I,  I  think,  but  in  proportion  to  their 
number  there  are  not  as  many  as  among  the  white  people.  There  are  a  great 
many  unthrifty  negroes;  no  matter  what  advantages  you  give  them  they  will  not 
utilize  them,  and  when  you  come  to  think  about  it  disinterestedly  it  is  not  strange. 
It  has  taken  your  race  and  mine  centuries  to  reach  the  point  to  which  we  have 
arrived,  and  we  have  been  studjdng  the  question  of  selr-govemment  700  or  800 
years  and  we  have  not  learned  it  fully  yet.  We  do  not  always  govern  ourselves 
successfully.  How,  therefore,  can  we  expect  a  race  that  emerged  a  few  years 
ago  from  a  state  of  barbarism,  and  only  a  generation  ago  from  slavery,  to  reach 
that  standard  to  which  we  have  attained? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  How  many  students  in  that  college  at  Savannah? — A. 
Three  or  four  hundred. 

Q.  How  many  in  the  university  at  Athens? — A.  Not  so  many;  perhaps  200.  I 
am  not  positive  how  many  there  are  at  Savannah. 

Q.  Are  they  coeducation  for  both  sexes? — A.  At  Savannah  I  think  so;  at  Athens 
not. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  What  do  they  do  with  Greek  and  Latin  when  they  get 
it? — A.  Nothing. 

Q.  Do  many  go  into  the  professions  after  finishing  their  studies? — A.  A  great 
many  preach. 

Q.  Do  they  make  successes  as  lawyers  and  ph^rsicians? — A.  It  is  a  little  remark- 
able, but  I  do  not  think  I  know  of  a  negro  physician  in  the  whole  State  of  Georgia. 
I  know  a  dentist  in  this  city,  and  he  is  a  good  one.  He  is  an  old-time  darkey  and 
never  had  the  advantage  of  schools  at  all.  He  was  a  slave,  I  think — Doctor 
Badger. 

Ex-Governor  BulXiOCK  (interrupting) :  There  are  one  or  two  physicians  who 
stand  well  in  the  State. 

<^.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  colored  people  are  disposed  to  employ  colored  phy- 
sicians ordinarily,  but  would  not  employ  a  colored  attorney? — A.  I  do  not  know. 
We  have  some  colored  attorneys  in  Georgia,  some  pretty  good  men.  They  are 
like  all  lawyers,  some  good  men  among  them  and  some  bad  ones. 
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Q.  They  stated  they  wanted  the  very  best  talent  they  conld  get  when  they  got 
into  legal  difficulties. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  For  the  betterment  of  the  negro  race 
would  you  prefer  an  industrial  education  or  a  literary  education? — A.  Our  situa- 
ation  is  peculiar  here.  Industrial  education  is  preferable,  confined  to  certain 
lines.  Now,  we  have  this  difficulty  to  encounter:  The  poorer  class  of  white  peo- 
ple engaged  in  our  industrial  enterprises  are  jealous  of  the  ne^o.  They  do  not 
work  together  well  in  the  same  factories.  Now,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  to  the 
interest  of  either  race  to  mix  them  in  manufacturing  establishments,  because  of 
these  race  "prejudices  which  crop  out.  We  may  deny  it,  but  they  exist  in  every 
human  being.  The  negro  is  the  best  farm  laborer  I  ever  saw;  no  question  about 
that/  He  is  a  skillful  and  successful  farm  laborer  when  under  intelligent  direc- 
tion. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  believe  that  is  his  natural  sphere? — A.  I  believe 
he  IS  more  useful  there  than  anywhere  else. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  is  a  mistake  for  him  to  enter  the  professions? — ^A.  Well, 
yes:  I  do.    Of  course  he  can  preach;  that  is  all  right.    He  is  useful  there.    There 

15  no  reason  that  I  see  why  he  should  not  practice  medicine  among  his  own  race. 
He  should  be  prepared  for  it  though. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  would  prefer  the  establishment  of  manual  schools 
for  colored  boys? — A.  The  best  school  I  ever  saw  for  the  negro,  or  the  white  boy 
either,  was  the  com  patch — to  learn  the  art  or  science  of  farming. 

Q.  I  mean  manual  training  for  such  occupations  as  bricklayers  and  carpen- 
ters.— A.  I  doubt  if  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  either  race  for  them  to  be  trained 
in  these  schools. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Have  you  many  such  colored  tradesmen? — A.  The 
bricklayers'  trade  is  very  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  negroes  in  Georgia,  and 
there  are  a  good  many  carpenters.  While  I  was  a  contractor  I  employed  both 
and  found  as  a  rule  that  the  whites  were  better  carpenters  than  the  negroes,  but 
as  bricklayers  some  of  the  best  I  ever  had  were  nejjroes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  they  usually  receive  the  same  wages  from  con- 
tractors?— ^A.  Always  the  same,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes.  There  are  small 
contractors  that  do  odd  jobs,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  cutting  there,  and  negroes 
freauently  do  that  kind  of  work  lower  than  white  men,  but  when  it  comes  to 
building  a  large  house  and  the  contractors  employing  them  to  do  the  work,  I 
know  of  no  discrimination  in  wages  where  the  skill  is  equal. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Now, if  they  are  to  be  relegated  to  the  farm,  is  there 
an  opportunity  for  their  advancement  along  that  line?  Is  there  a  future  before 
them  as  owners  of  the  farm? — A.  I  think  so.  They  now  frequently  buy  and  own 
farms  and  are  as  successful  as  white  men.  For  a  number  of  years  nobody,  w^hite 
or  black,  has  been  successful  on  the  farm  on  account  of  the  low  prices  of  farm 
products;  but  when  farm  products  brought  good  prices,  I  knew  quite  a  number 
of  negroes  that  bought  land  and  did  well. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  To  go  back  to  the  educational  tjuestion,  have  you  a  com- 
pulsory school  law  in  Georgia? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  favor  such  a  law?  Is  it  needed? — ^A.  I  hardly  think  so,  because 
our  people  are  disposed  to  go  to  school  all  they  can  now. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  there  is  an  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  parents  of  some  of 
the  white  children  as  to  the  schooling  of  their  children? — A.  So  far  as  my  observa- 
tion goes  there  is  not  a  great  deal:  of  course  there  is  some.  The  negroes  have 
manifested' a  great  eagerness  for  school  privileges  since  they  were  freed. 

Q.  Reallv  more  than  the  whites? — A.  Yes  sir,  I  think  they  have  more  than  the 
whites.  They  had  an  idea  that  education  would  lift  them  at  once  to  a  level  with 
the  whites,  and  hence  they  seize  on  school  opportunities. 

CJ.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  They  are  not  successes  as  managers,  you  think? — ^A. 
No.  as  a  race  they  are  not. 

Q.  That  is  something  that  is  acquired  with  long  experience? — A.  That  is  it 
exactly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  Parents  usually  send  them  to  school  until  what  age?— 
A.  The  schools  are  open  to  them  until  they  are  18.  but  after  they  get  to  be  15  or 

16  years  old  they  have  a  roaming  disposition  and  usually  drift  away  from  the 
parents  and  go  to  town  and  hire  out  for  manual  service  or  work  for  wages. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  That  is  the  colored  children?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  it  not  the  general  custom  among  the  white  fam- 
ilies in  Georgia  as  well  as  the  colored,  to  take  the  children  out  of  school  and  put 
them  to  work  at  the  age  of  12  or  13? — A.  They  have  to  do  that  even  earlier — 8  or 
10  years— during  crop  time,  from  planting  time  up  to  lying-by  time — ^up  to  the 
middle  of  July. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Boys  of  10  plow  in  GJoorgia?— A.  Sometimes  they  do.  I 
plowed  at  10. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  You  would  favor  a  law  restricting  the  employment 
of  children  until  they  attain  a  certain  age? — A.  In  factories? 

Q.  In  factories  or  other  works.— A.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  There  are  families — 
for  instance,  widows  who  can  not,  at  the  wages  that  they  can  command,  support 
themselves  and  children  without  the  aid  of  the  children.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  seems  to  me  the  children  ought  to  be  allowed  to  help  the  mother  earn 
the  food,  even  though  under  12  years  old. 

Q.  Could  not  exceptions  be  made  through  the  aid,  for  instance,  of  the  county 
school  commissioner  whom  you  spoke  of? — ^A.  Possibly  some  exceptions  could  be 
made,  and  if  they  can  be  I  would  favor  such  a  law  as  that. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Could  there  not  be  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  a 
child  under  14  years  of  age  could  not  be  employed  more  than  6  months  in  the 
year? — A.  That  would  do.  Such  an  enactment  or  regulation  as  that  would,  I 
think,  meet  the  emergency,  and  I  would  favor  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.RATCHFORD.)  Now,  with  reference  to  the  compulsory  school  law: 
if  by  a  general  custom  the  people  sent  their  children  to  school,  and  such  a  law 
would  not  in  any  way  injure  those  who  followed  that  custom,  but  if  there  be  4 
or  5  or  10  per  cent  of  the  ])eople,  for  instance,  who  do  not,  would  it  not  aid  and 
benefit  allr^A.  I  think  it  would. 

Q.  A  compulsory  law  in  that  regard  would  do  all  good? — A.  I  think  it  would 
do  good  to  that  class.  However,  there  are  some  people,  white  and  black,  that 
you  can  not  educate — you  can  not  send  them  to  school. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Compulsory  laws  are  being  adopted  in  the  Northern 
States  quite  generally? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  And  many  could  receive  a  fair  education  were  it  not 
for  the  interference  of  their  parents? — A.  That  is  it,  exactly. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Is  it  not  true,  generally,  that  the  white  boys  on  the 
farm  are  employed  at  from  8  to  12  years  of  age? — A.  Yes;  in  the  rural  districts 
nearly  ^1  the  boys. 

Q.  You  state  you  plowed  at  10  years  of  age — ^how  many  hours  a  day? — A.  Sun- 
rise to  sun  set;  sometimes  until  dark. 

(J.  You  do  not  feel  that  it  hurt  you  any,  physically  or  otherwise? — A.  No,  I 
think  not,  sir.  I  think  it  was  a  benefit  to  me— one  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of 
my  education. 

Q.  Parents  generally  adopt  that  kind  of  work  for  children,  of  course? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  observation  in  regard  to  children  employed  in  factories? — ^A. 
I  think  our  manilfacturing  firms,  as  far  as  my  observation  has  gone,  have  adapted 
the  work  required  of  the  children  to  the  ability  of  the  children.  I  have  thought 
sometimes  that  the  evils  were  where  they  worked  too  constantly .  That  idea  w ould 
come  in  there:  if  they  could  be  worked  for  a  year  and  then  lay  off,  I  think  it 
would  be  better.  The  work  is  very  little,  but  constant  confinement  is  sometimes 
injurious. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Constant  confinement  for  so  many  hours  per  day — 
12  nours  a  day — must  be  pretty  hard  on  the  constitution? — A.  I  think  our  law 
here  is  11  hours.    That  is  pretty  long  hours. 

Q.  It  is  generally  conceded,  however,  that  farm  life  and  labor  is  more  conducive 
to  physical  development  than  any  other? — A.  I  think  it  is,  unquestionably. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  you  think  the  operators  in  the  cotton  mills  work 
steadily,  or  are  they  inclined  to  work  only  a  certain  part  of  the  time? — A.  My 
observation  has  not  been  close  enough  to  give  me  an  accurate  knowledge  on  that. 
My  impression  is  that  most  of  them  work  pretty  steadily,  I  think  the  most 
unsteady  of  operatives  in  families  are  men — ^neads  of  families,  who  are  Inclined 
to  work  long  enough  to  get  a  little  money  to  buy  a  little  whisky  and  then  go  and 
drink  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  More  inclined  to  stay  out  late  at  night?— A.  That  is 
it.  Now,  I  do  not  think  that  applies  to  all  or  even  a  majority  of  ojieratives  in 
the  factory,  but  it  applies  to  some. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  May  I  ask  where  the  factories  acquire  their  force  of 
employees? — A.  From  the  country  around  generally. 

Q.  Unfortunate  white  i)eople  who  have  not  been  able  to  make  a  Success  of 
farming? — A.  That  is  it  exactly.  They  come  from  the  country.  There  is  a  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  those  who  have  made  failures  on  the  farms,  as  soon  as  the 
i)rices  of  farm  products  become  so  low,  to  go  to  town — the  whit«  and  black  alike. 

Q.  The  amount  of  money  they  received  during  the  year  on  the  farm,  then,  would 
be  very  small? — A.  Very  small. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  has  been  your  observation  with  reference  to 
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the  social  and  sanitary  conditions  of  the  cotton-mill  ox>eratives? — ^A.  Well /socially 
as  a  cbiss  I  believe  that  their  conditions  are  about  as  good  as  those  of  any  other 
equal  number  of  people  as  i)oor  as  they  are,  but  I  do  not  think  that  they  are  as  a 
class  as  healthy  a^  country  people  who  work  in  the  open  air  on  the  farm.  They 
do  not  loDk  so  healthy,  those  that  I  have  seen.  I  think,  as  far  as  my  observation 
has  gone,  the  Sanitary  regulations  about  our  factories  are  very  good.  There  is  no 
complaint  of  neglect  of  proper  sanitary  arrangements  about  them. 

Q.  They  are  just  equally  as  good  as  country  people,  and  sometimes  better? — ^A. 
Yes;  equally  as  good  and  better,  excepting  the  cases  that  I  have  mentioned,  where 
there  are  families  who  are  forced  from  necessity  to  let  the  children  work  in  order 
to  make  a  subsistence. 

Q.  Do  female  members  of  .the  family  enter  the  factory  at  about  the  same  age 
as  the  boys? — A.  At  just  about  the  same  age;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livinoston.)  Was  the  object  of  these  people  coming 
from  the  farms  to  the  mills  to  better  their  condition? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Di  you  think  they  succeeded ^in  bettering  their  condition? — A.  Very  few  of 
them  did. 

Q  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  The  wives — ^mothers  of  the  family,  sometimes  go 
into  the  factory  and  work  for  a  living?— A.  Yes;  very  frequently. 

Q.  .(By  Senator  Kyle.)  Sometimes  there  are  three  or  four  of  a  family  employed 
at  the  same  time? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  that?  When  the  mother 
enters  the  factory,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  home  is  neglected? — ^A.  Yes;  neces- 
sarily. 

Q.  And  that,  generally  speaking,  there  is  a  lower  standard  of  living;  less  of  the 
attractions  of  a  home  life  are  found  in  the  home? — A.  Yes,  necessarily;  because 
the  attractions  of  home  life  are  due  almost  entirely  to  the  female  head  of  the 
family. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Ktle.)  May  I  ask  in  regard  to  this  particular  class  of  people 
yon  are  talking  about  now;  on  the  farm  is  it  not  the  custom  for  these  women  to 
work  in  the  field?— A.  A  great  many  of  them  do. 

Q.  I  know  it  is  true  in  our  country;  the  house  is  deserted  during  the  working 
hours  of  the  day. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  they  come  to  town  and  all  work  in  the  factory,  it  is  simply  doin^  what 
was  done  before;  but  in  the  factory  the  husband  earns  $2f}  a  month,  the  wife  ^25, 
and  the  children  may  earn  $20  a  month,  making  a  total  of  $70  a  month  which  that 
family  are  able  to  earn,  as  against  practically  nothing  on  the  farm — ^as  far  as 
money  consideration  is  concerned? — A.  But  it  is  easier  living  on  the  farm. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  There  is  an  agitation  in  some  of  our  States  looking 
to  the  restriction,  even  the  prohibition  of  wives  and  mothers  of  families  entering 
public  works.  What  is  your  opinion  of  it? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible 
to  regulate  that  equitably  and  lairly  and  to  the  best  interests  of  society  by  legisla- 
tive enactment,  because  there  are  instances  when  the  wife  and  mother  is  obliged 
to  work  to  earn  subsistence,  and  she  can  earn  it  more  easily  in  the  factory  than 
anywhere  else. 

Q.  Are  there  any  instances  where  the  wages  of  the  wife  and  mother  serve  as  an 
incentive  to  the  real  head  of  the  f  amil  v  to  snend  his  time  in  idleness  and  careless- 
ness?— A.  I  think  that  is  true,  but  if  she  did  not  do  it  I  think  in  some  instances 
the  family  would  starve,  because  there  are  instances  in  which  the  nominal  head 
of  the  family  can  not  be  relied  upon. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  On  that  point  do  we  understand  you  that  in  G^rgia  mills 
many  mothers  work  in  the  mills  and  are  not  at  home  keeping  care  of  it?— A.  No, 
I  do  not  mean  that. 

Q.  That  is  the  impression  the  commission  got?— A.  I  think  where  young  children 
absolutely  demand  the  attention  of  mothers,  they  usually  have  it,  but  there  are 
instances  where  the  mother  of  the  family  goes  into  the  factory  with  her  children, 
those  children  all  being  large  enoug|i  to  work  in  the  factory.  There  may  be 
instances  where  the  mother  of  a  young  child,  not  old  enough  to  do  anything, 
works  in  the  factory,  but  I  think  those  are  rare.  Where  the  mother  works  in  the 
factory  it  is  usually  when  she  goes  with  her  children,  who  also  work  in  the  factory. 
They  are  mostly  widows,  and  sometimes  the  head  of  the  family,  the  husband,  is 
there  with  wife  and  children. 

Q.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  mother  is  the  housekeeper,  she  and  the  children 
cook  and  provide  dinners  at  home?— A.  Yes,  and  in  those  cases,  sometimes  the 
daughters  go  into  the  factory  and  they  divide  the  housekeeping  between  them. 

Q.  So  yon  think  it  is  an  exception  for  mothers  of  young  children?— A.  Yes;  I 
think  that  is  an  exception. 

Q.  Women  do  not  plow  in  Georgia,  do  they?— A.  Sometimes  white  women 
plow. 
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Q.  To  any  extent? — A.  Yes;  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  daring  the  season 
for  cnltivanng  the  cotton  crops. 

Q.  ^By  Representative  LiviNasTON.)  Notably  it  is  our  negro  women,  who  are 
splendid  plowers? — A.  None  better.    Negro  women  like  it— they  like  field  work. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Ktc«e.)  So  long  as  there  are  no  home  duties..  Now,  I  have 
seen  among  Scandinavians  and  Russians  in  my  State  grown-up  daughters — three 
or  four  daughters  and  probably  only  one  son  in  the  family.  The  grown-up 
daughters  would  choose  the  outside  farm  work,  and  prefer  it  very  much  to  the 
household  work,  and  would  be  equally  successful  with  the  boys,  too.— A.  Oh,  yes. 
The  negroes  here — the  negro  women  who  have  grown  up  on  the  farms — like  it, 
because  they  are  accustomed  to  it,  know  how  to  do  it,  and  they  have  not  been 
accustomed  to  housework.  It  is  not  to  their  taste.  There  is  a  great  tendency 
among  the  negro  women  to  do  nothing.  A  great  many  of  them  go  to  town  and 
want  to  do  notning. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Atlanta,  Qa.,  March  £0 19(H). 

TE8TIM0VT  OF  ME.  H.  P.  GARRETT, 

President  State  Federation  of  Labor,  Atlanta,  Oa. 

The  subcommission  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Ck>mmis8ion  met  at  the 
Kimball  House  at  9.35  a.  m. ,  Senator  Kyle  presiding.  Mr.  H.  F,  Garrett,  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor.  Atlanta.  Qa.,  was  introduced  as  a  witness 
at  2.45  p.  m.,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Give  your  full  name,  address,  atid  vocation  to  the  sev- 
retary,  please.— A.  H.  F.  Garrett,  No.  310  Highland  avenue,  Atlanta,  Qa, 

Q.  TBy  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  What  is  your  official  position  in  organissed  labor? — A. 
President  of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  served  in  that  office? — ^A.  Just  one  year;  the  organiza- 
tion has  just  been  organized  one  year  the  28th  of  this  next  April. 

Q.  You  are  its  first  president,  are  you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  other  organizations  does  the  State  Federation  of  Georgia  embrace?— 
A.  It  embraces  printers,  machinists,  cigar  makers,  trainmen,  firemen,  textile 
workers,  stone  workers,  and,  in  fact,  all  labor  org^inizations  of  the  State  with  the 
exception  of  the  Locomotive  Engineers  and  Conauct.)rs. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  tendency  within  the  past  year  with  reference  to  the 
growth  of  the  organization?  Has  it  been  increasmg  or  otherwise? — ^A.  Yes,  it  has 
grown  more  in  the  last  12  months  than  in  10  years. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  it  has  been  only  organized  just  1  year?— A .  Yes, 
just  1  year. 

S.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  What  territory  does  it  embrace? — A.  It  embraces  the 
State— the  State  of  Georgia. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfoud.  )  You  say  it  has  grown  more  within  the  past  year  than 
it  has  for  10  years?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  it  was  only  organized  1  year  ago? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  that  being  the  case,  no  growth  could  be  expected  during  the  preced- 
ing 9  years,  could  there?— A.  Well,  yes;  but  they  would  organize  and  falHhroiigh; 
they  had  nobody  to  assist  them— to  hold  them  together. 

Q.  In  referring  to  the  10  years  past,  I  believe  you  wish  us  to  understand  that 
you  mean  to  cover  independent  trade  organizations?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  total  membership  of  the  Federation?— A.  Well,  sir,  I  can  not 
tell  you. 

Q.  Approximately,  according  to  your  knowledge? — A.  You  mean  the  total 
memberSiip  of  the  total  number  of  unions  conuected  with  it? 

Q.  No;  total  membership?— A.  I  suppose  the  total  membership  is  about  10,000, 
probably  more. 

9.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  How  many  local  organizations?- A.  There  are  16  in 
this  town. 

Q.  In  the  State?— A.  Sixteen  in  Savannah;  20  in  Augusta,  and  I  do  not  know 
the  exact  number  in  Columbus  or  Macon;  I  think  about  15  or  16  in  each  one  of 
these  cities. 

Q.  It  embraces  in  all  some  4  or  5  cities?— A.  Yes;  some  of  them  are  young 
organizations  just  started;  others  have  been  in  existence  some  time.  Now, 
Columbus  is  a  city,  and  so  is  Savannah,  that  has  just  been  organized  in  the  last  i 
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years — scarcely  an  organization  there  before  with  exception  of   the  railroad 
or&ntnizations. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Have  yon  had  any  strikes  during  the  past  year? — ^A. 
No,  sir.    Yes;  there  was  one  strike  at  Colnmbus. 

Was  it  officially  ordered? — A.  No,  sir:  it  was  not. 

Was  it  nnion  men  who  participated  in  it? — A.  Yes. 

But  without  the  sanction  of  the  nnion? — A.  Yes. 

Or  the  official  sanction? — A.  Yes. 

What  is  the  general  disposition  of  employers  throughout  your  State  as  to 
treating  with  organized  labor? — A.  Good. 

Q.  They  prefer  it  to  nonunion  labor,  do  they? — A.  Some  do  and  some  do  not. 
In  my  class  it  is  good. 

Q.  There  is  no  particular  hostility? — ^A.  No,  sir;  none  that  I  know  of,  with  the 
exception  of  the  cotton  mills. 

Q.  As  president  of  the  Federation  of  Labor,  embracing  so  many  trades,  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  you  are  familiar  with  the  condition  of  the  trades? — ^A.  Yes, 
tolerably. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  condition  of  the  textile  workers? — A.  To  a  certain 
extent;  more  in  Atlanta  than  anywhere  else. 

What  is  the  general  condition  in  Atlanta? — A.  Bad;  awfully  bad; 

In  what  re8i)ects? — A.  First  in  treatment,  second  in  the  houses  they  live  in. 

I  would  like  to  have  you  describe  it  in  detail  if  you  will. — A.  Well,  as  to  the 
treatment  of  the  emplo^^ees.  They  are  not  allowed  to  join  the  labor  movement  at 
all.  As  soon  as  they  join  it  they  are  discharged  inmiediately.  The  houses  they 
live  in  are  simnl^  boarded  up  and  down,  witn  great  big  cracks  in  them,  and  they 
are  in  bad  conaition — ^in  general  bad  condition. 

S.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Are  they  compelled  to  live  in  those  houses? — A.  Yes; 
if  not  they  can  not  work  in  the  mill. 

Q.  Is  that  a  positive  rule  you  are  assured  of? — ^A.  That  is  what  the  textile 
workers  themselves  rejwrt. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smtth.)  The  testimony  yesterday  was  that  the  Atlanta  Cotton 
Mills  own  no  houses;  their  employees  did  not  live  in  their  houses  at  all. — A.  The 
Atlanta  Cotton  l^Us  are  right  in  the  city;  they  do  not  own  houses  at  all. 

Q.  The  statement  you  make  is  a  general  statement  about  the  condition  in 
Atlanta? — A.  There  is  only  one  exception,  but  there  are  two  other  mills  besides 
that.  Those  houses  are  in  better  condition  now,  because  the  Journal  of  Labor 
has  been  making  a  fight  during  the  last  year;  consequently  they  have  improved 
those  houses  somewhat. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Can  you  state  on  your  information  to  this  conmiis- 
sion  that  if  certain  employees  refused  to  occupy  the  companies' houses  they  would 
be  dismissed  from  the  mill,  or  that  they  have  been  dismissed  from  the  mill 
because  of  that  reason? — ^A.  I  can  only  state  what  they  told  me. 

Q.  Have  you  been  told  by  some  employees  that  they  have  been  dismissed  for 
that  reason? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  For  not  occupying  the  company  house? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  admit  that  the  statement  of  the  president  of  the  Atlanta  Cotton 
Mill  is  correct — ^that  he  has  no  houses? — ^A.  Yes;  they  have  no  houses. 

Q.  So  your  general  statement  previously  made  did  not  apply  to  that  com- 
pany?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  And  as  to  the  matter  of  loinine  the  trades  union; 
can  you  state  on  your  own  information  that  any  eniployee  has  been  discharged 
because  of  his  connection  with  the  trades  union? — A.  Only  what  they  tell  me.  Of 
course  I  do  not  know  anything  officially. 

Q.  Have  you  been  told  by  some  employees  that  they  have  been  discharged  for 
that  reason? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Was  that  reason  assigned? — A.  I  won't  say  that  roason 
was  assigned.    They  told  them  they  did  not  want  members  of  the  organization. 

Q.  What  mill  was  that? — A.  That  was  the  Exposition  Mill.  Dr.  Turner  is  presi- 
dent oi  it. 

Q.  Is  that  the  same  mill  in  which  the  employees  were  obliged  to  live  in  the 
company  houses  or  give  up  their  employment? — A.  Yes.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Frank 
Bice,  a  prominent  citizen  of  this  town,  told  me  the  same  thing — that  the  employees 
told  him  that  they  had  to  live  in  the  company  houses  to  work  in  the  mill. 

Q.  Dr.  Turner  testified  yesterday  that  ne  did  not  have  houses  sufficient  for  his 
employees,  and  that  his  rent  was  very  much  less  than  the  rent  charged  for  sur- 
roundmg  houses,  and  therefore  the  employees  preferred  to  live  in  his  houses. 
Is  that  statement  true? — A.  I  can  not  answer  tnat.  What  1  told  you  is  only 
based  on  hearsay.  I  have  no  connection  with  them  at  all.  I  am  in  the  railroad 
service,  and  I  have  no  connection  with  the  cotton-mill  service  at  all. 
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Dr.  Turner  g^ve  his  testimony  under  oath. 
(By  Senator  Kyle.)  What  you  say  is  hearsay? — A.  Yes. 
(By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  is  the  social  and  sanitary  conditions  of  those 
mills? — ^A.  I  do  not  know.  1  have  never  been  inside  of  a  cotton  mill  in  Atlanta. 
Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  hours  of  labor  in  the  factory,  are  you? — ^A.  Well, 
yes,  to  a  certain  extent.  I  can  not  help  but  hear  the  whistles  blow,  you  know. 
r^ow,  the  employees  tell  me  that  they  go  to  work  at  a  quarter  to  6.  The  State 
1ft w  is  11  hours.  They  tell  me  they  go  to  work  at  a  quarter  to  6,  and  that  they 
do  not  blow  the  whistle  for  them  to  go  to  work,  and  they  do  not  blow  the  whistle 
for  them  to  quit  work;  they  go  to  work  at  a  quarter  to  6,  and  quit  at  a  quarter 
past  6,  and  they  get  25  minutes  for  dinner. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  said  just  now  you  heard  the  whistle  blow? — A.  Yes; 
the  Atlanta  whistle — ^but  whistles  outside  of  the  city;  more  particularly  the  Expo- 

siti«»LMill. 

Does  the  law  allow  you  to  work  66  hours  a  week? — A.  Yes;  11  hours  a  day. 
The  testimony  here  yesterday  was  66  hours  a  week.    Mr.  Fisher  gave  his  tes- 
timony, as  manager  of  the  Atlanta  Cotton  Mill,  that  they  worked  Honours  a  day 
and^ut  down  early  on  Saturday? — A.  He  does. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  Exposition  Mills  work  a  longer  number  of  hours  a  week 
than  the  Atlanta  Mills? — A .  Wei  1 ,  now ,  I  do  not  know.    That  is  outside  of  the  city. 

Q.  Well,  if  they  did,  they  would  be  disregarding  the  State  law,  would  they  not? — 
A.  Yes,  they  would;  but  there  are  no  factory  inspectors  in  this  State  to  enforce 
these  laws. 

Q.  Well,  Dr.  Turner  testified  ilnder  oath  yesterday  that  they  worked  66  hours  a 
week;  he  did  not  say  they  worked  1 1  hours  a  day.  It  is  the  custom,  is  it  not,  for 
mills  to  shut  down  early  Saturday  afternoon,  at  4  o*clock,  and  some  at  noon?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  if  they  do  that,  and  work  66  hours  a  week,  they  are  obliged  to  work 
more  than  11  hours? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  ages  of  children  usually 
employed  in  those  factories? — A.  Well,  no,  sir.  We  had  five  children  before  the 
legislative  committee  trying  to  get  the  child-labor  law  through,  and  we  found 
that  it  ranged  all  the  way  from  8  years  up  to  10. 

Q.  You  found  them  in  the  factories? — ^A.  We  caught  them  coming  right  out  of 
the  mill,  and  carried  them  up  to  the  legislative  committee — ^two  little  girls  and 
\  two,littie  boys. 
"'  Q."^(By  Senator  Kyle.)  Did  they  go  with  you  voluntarily  and  say  whether  they 
were  hired  before  they  were  12  years  of  age  or  not? — A.  They  were  not  12  then. 

Q.  I  think  the  testimony  before  the  commission  was  that  they  would  not  employ 
any  below  12  years  of  age,  because  they  get  more  service  out  of  children  above  12, 
except  that  in  rare  instances  they  employ  below  12.— A.  Elsas  i&  May  discharged 
all  under  12  years  of  age  because  the  Journal  of  Labor  made  a  fight  on  that  ques- 
tion and  showed  them  up,  but  these  five  little  tots  we  got  from  the  Exposition 
Mills  and  carried  them  before  the  legislative  committee. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  They  testified  themselves  as  to  their  age? — A.  Yes; 
they  told  their  ages  right  there. 

Q.  You  spok^  of  a  child-labor  law.  Did  your  organization  advocate  such  a 
law?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  were  its  provisions? — ^A.  It  prohibits  labor  of  children  under  12  years 
of  age  and  has  features  of  compulsory  education. 

O.  Do  you  believe  that  12  years  is  the  proper  limit  for  children  to  enter  fac- 
tories?— A.  No,  sir;  but  we  thought  there  would  be  some  chance  of  getting  12 
years  when  we  could  not  get  a  higher  age. 

What  age  do  you  think  should  be  fixed? — A.  Fourteen ;  nothing  less  than  14. 
And  a  compulsory  educational  law? — A.  Yes. 

(By  Senator  Kyle.)  What  is  the  class  of  work  these  children  are  doing?  — 
A.  'They  run  spinning  frames,  sweep  up,  and  doff  frames. 

Q.  Is  that  hard  work  physically?— A.  If  you  would  do  it  a  day  you  would  con- 
sider it  hard  work.    They  are  little  fellows,  and  move  quick,  but  it  is  confining. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  It  is  confining,  but  they  are  not  constantly  employed?— 
A.  Well,  each  frame  runs  for  an  hour,  but  they  are  in  sections.  The  whole 
room  does  not  run  off  at  the  same  time.  I  suppose,  however,  there  is  some  10  or 
15  minutes  between  times.  These  spinning  rrames  all  run  in  sections  all  over 
the  house.  They  are  regulated — so  many  sections,  so  many  frames  in  a  section. 
^    Q.  Were  you  ever  in  the  Exposition  Mills  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  never  in  my  life. 

Q.  Where  do  these  people  come  from  who  are  working  in  the  city? — A.  From 
the  country. 

Q.  They  are  not  obliged  to  come?— A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  think  so. 
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Q.  Nor  are  they  obliged  to  stay? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Is  the  commission  to  understand  that  they  consider  their  condition  better 
than  before  they  came  here? — ^A.  No,  sir.  I  consider  when  a  person  goes  to  a 
factory  he  does  not  have  anything  else  to  do  bnt  ^o  into  the  cotton  mills. 

^   They  never  go  back  to  the  farm?— A.  No,  sir. 

You  state  that  as  a  positive  fact?— A.  As  far  as  I  know,  yes. 
Have  you  any  acquaintance  among  the  cotton-mill  employees  ? — A.  I  have, 
in  Columbus,  but  not  in  Atlanta.  I  have  known  but  very  few  who  have  gone 
back  to  the  farm.  Not  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  adults  can  read  and  write, 
and  there  are  90  per  cent  of  the  children  that  can  not  read  and  write,  and  when  a 
child  enters  a  factory  it  is  a  factory  child  forever. 

Q.  You  speak  of  having  a  law  regulating  the  hours  of  labor  in  this  State,  11 
hours? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  your  organization  approve  such  a  law?— A.  No,  sir,  they  do  not. 

Q.  What  do  you  ask? — ^A.  We  want  nothing  over  10  hours;  we  prefer  8,  but  we 
have  no  legislation  in  this  State  in  regard  to  labor  at  all,  and  the  consequence  is 
we  have  got  to  ask  for  a  smaJl  amount  and  add  to  it. 

(By  Mr.  Smyth. J  Have  you  got  an  11-hour  law  in  this  State? — A.  Yes. 
1  thought  you  said  you  had  none  at  all? — A.  You  can  not  call  that  a  law. 
(By  Mr.  Batchford.)  You  said  you  have  no  factory  law  in  this  State?— A. 
No,  sir;  no  labor  commissioner,  either. 

Q.  Has  brganized  labor  asked  for  it? — A.  Last  session  of  the  legislature  we 
asked  for  a  labor  commissioner,  but  we  lost.  It  passed  the  house,  but  was  turned 
down  in  the  senate. 

Q.  And  you  lost  the  child-labor  law? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  asked  for  a  factory  inspector? — A.  No,  sir:  we  have  not.  We  only 
asked  two  things,  child-labor  law  and  labor  commissioner. 

Q.  (By  Mr. Smyth.)  Don't  they  have  a  10-hour  law  in  Alabama? — A.  Not  that 
I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  they  had  such-  a  law  and  that  it  was  repealed  a  year 
ago? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  think  they  had  a  law  of  that  kind.  I  do  not  think 
they  repealed  it  if  they  had. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Why  do  these  people  come  from  the  country  to  the 
factories? — ^A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  1  can  answer  that  question  directly.  I 
can  only  give  you  my  opinion,  and  that  is  that  they  go  out  and  try  to  raise  cotton 
and  can  not  make  a  living  on  it. 

Q.  So  their  wages  are  not  very  good  out  in  the  country? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  are  not  able  to  earn  a  great  deal? — ^A.  I  consider  they  can  do  a  great 
deal  better  in  the  country  than  they  can  in  the  city. 

Q.  They  must  have  regarded  it  the  other  way,  or  they  would  not  come  here. 
In  the  country  what  sort  of  houses  do  they  live  in? — A.  •  Here  is  the  idea  about 
that:  There  are  numerous  instances  in  this  town  where  families  come  into  town 
and  the  father  puts  the  children  in  the  mills  and  he  does  nothing,  just  lives  on 
what  those  children  make.  There  are  numerous  instances  of  tnat  kind.  Dr. 
Turner  acknowledged  it  before  the  legislative  committee.  I  think  he  said  there 
were  26  in  his  mill — I  forget  the  exact  name  he  called  them  now — but  they  do  not 
do  anything  but  lay  around  and  their  children  work  in  the  mills  and  supnort 
them.  They  go  down  when  the  children  get  paid  and  get  the  money  ana  ouy 
the  children  something  and  the  balance  goes  for  whisky. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  generally  represents  the  character  of  the  employees? — A. 
Not  generally;  but  that  is  a  fact. 

Q.  If  that  is  the  character  of  the  employee.^,  $1  a  day  would  be  enough,  I 
think. — A.  They  do  not  get  §1  a  day. 

Q.  Some  get  $1  a  day  and  some  less  than  75  cents? — A.  Now,  those  children 
over  there — they  get  11  cents  a  dav — from  that  up  to  15. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Do  the  wives  and  mothers  sometimes  work  in  the 
factors? — A.  Yes,  the  mothers  work  in  the  mill. 

Q.  Husbands  and  fathers  at  the  same  time? — A.  Some  do  and  some  do  not. 
Some  loaf  around  and  do  not  do  anything.  Now,  to  show,  you  a  circumstance 
that  happened  here:  I  had  a  petition  to  present  to  the  legislature  on  child  labor. 
We  had  6,000  circulated  through  the  State.  I  asked  a  man  to  sign  it,  and  he  said 
he  would  not  do  it,  that  his  children  worked  in  winter  and  supported  him,  and  in 
summer  he  worked  aild  supported  them.  I  asked  the  man  his  business  and  he 
said  he  was  a  carpenter.  I  investigated  the  case  of  that  man  and  found  out  he 
did  not  do  anything. 

Q.  Is  it  the  rule  for  the  wives  and  mothers  to  work  in  tlie  factory  when  they 
have  not  small  children  to  take  care  of? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Is  that  the  general  rule  among  factories,  or  is  it  an  exception? — A.  It  may 
be  an  exception.    I  would  not  answer  that  question. 

Q.  That  IS  very  frequently  resorted  to,  at  all  events? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Ktle.)  You  spoke  about  the  chax'acter  of  th^  houses  the 
employees  lived  in,  and  characterized  them  by  the  walls.  What  kind  of  houses 
did  they  live  in  in  the  country  before  they  came  to  town? — ^A.  Some  lived  in  log 
houses. 

8.  Where  you  could  stick  your  hands  in  the  wall? — A.  Yes. 
.  Suppose  the^  were  allowed  to  select  their  own  houses,  as  Dr.  Turner  says 
they  are  allowed;  if  they  could  get  such  houses  as  they  lived  in  in  the  country  for 
$2  a  month  the  chances  are  they  would  rent  them? — ^A.  I  suppose  they  would. 
When  a  X)er8on  makes  very  little  he  has  got  to  live  within  his  income. 

Q.  Dr.  Turner  testified  that  people  got  cheaper  rents  from  him  than  down 
town? — ^A.  I  do  not  suppose  they  could  ^t  that  tind  of  a  house  in  town.  I  do 
not  know  where  there  are  any  of  that  land  of  houses  in  town,  excepc  the  negro 
shacks. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  you  think  the  de8crii>tion  you  have  given  of  cotton 
mill  employees  in  Atlanta  is  adapted  to  all  Gheorgia  mills,  or  are  they  better?— A. 
Now,  country  mills  are  better,  because  there  are  not  so  many  brought  together. 
Yon  do  not  see  the  suffering  amons  them  that  you  do  in  the  city. 

Q.  They  have  more  room?— A.  Yes;  they  have  more  lot  and  do  not  have  to  buy 
much,  and  what  they  do  get  is  cheap. 

Q.  Living  is  cheaper  in  the  country? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  TBy  Mr.  RA.TCHFORD.)  And  their  necessities  are  somewhat  less? — ^A.  Yes;  a 
good  aeal  less. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  The  general  condition,  you  think,  of  the  employees  of  the 
countiy  mills  is  better  than  m  the  city  ndlls? — ^A.  Yes;  I  do. 

[By  Senator  Kyle.)  Their  hours  of  labor  are  12?— A.  The  hours  are  11. 
tow  many  hours  does  the  ordinary  labor  upon  the  streets  here  work? — A. 
They  work  10. 

Q.  Those  who  work  for  the  city? — A.  They  work  10. 

Q.  The  carpenters  work  how  long? — A.  Ten.  Everything  in  the  city  works 
10  nours  except  cotton  mills. 

Q.  The  shop  where  you  work  is  10  hours?— A.  Yes.  Some  work  9  hours  in 
winter  and  10  in  summer;  the  shop  where  I  work  is  10  hours  the  year  round. 

9.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  In  your  shop  you  are  paid  by  the  hour  or  by  the  day? — ^A. 
Paid  by  the  hour. 

(ByMr.  Ratchpord.)  What  trade  do  you  follow?— A.  Machinist. 
What  wages  do  you  make  in  10  hours? — A.  $2.90;  29  cents  an  hour. 

^   Is  that  the  general  rate  of  wages  received  by  machinists?— A.  No,  sir;  that 
is  considerably  the  best  in  the  city.    The  average  ]pay  of  machinists  in  town  is 
not  over  $2.    The  tendency  of  the  machine  business  is  to  do  the  work  by  boys. 
Are  there  manv  boys  employed  in  the  trade? — A.  Yes,  a  great  many. 
Operating  machines? — A.  Yes. 

What  effect  does  that  have  upon  the  adult  labor?— A.  It  throws  about  30 
per  cent  of  them  out  of  employment. 

Q.  (Bv  Senator  Kyle.  )  How  old  are  the  boys  when  they  come  into  the  machine 
shop? — A.  They  come  in  at  16. 

Q.  You  would  not  call  it  child  labor  then? — ^A.  No,  sir,  yon  can  not  call  that 
child  labor,  because  the  boys  generally  are  from  16  to  17.  They  do  not  want  a 
boy  when  he  finishes  his  time  to  be  under  21. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  What  wages  do  they  give  to  boys  between  16  and 
17? — A.  They  are  generally  started  at  70  cents. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Is  it  organized  labor  in  your  shop?- A.  In  the  shop 
where  I  work,  yes. 


Q.  Entirely? — A.  Yes;  this  machine  part  of  it  is,  yes. 


Do  all  rules  of  organized  labor  obtain  with  reference  to  all  employees  in  the 
shop? — A.  Yes.  We  have  such  fair  treatment  that  we  have  never  asked  for 
anything  else. 

Q.  You  have  a  law  in  regard  to  apijrentices,  have  you  not? — A.  Yes;  but  it  is 
not  enforced.  The  National  Association  of  Machinists  have  a  law,  but  we  have 
no  control  of  railroad  and  private  shops  in  this  section  of  the  country  at  all. 

(By  Mr.  Ratchpord.  )  You  are  working  in  railroad  shops,  are  you? — ^A.  Yes. 

What  railroad? — A.  Western  and  Atlantic. 

(By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  have  no  trouble  with  the  company  as  regards 
organized  labor?— A.  No,  sir. 

Do  they  recognize  it? — A.  The  master  mechanic  does. 

There  has  never  been  a  strike  of  any  kind? — ^A.  No,  sir;  there  has  never 
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been  any  occasion  for  a  strike  of  any  kind.    We  have  a  master  mechanic  down 
our  way  who  is  one  of  the  finest  men  in  the  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  there  any  other  trade  \mder  your  jurisdiction 
witn  which  you  care  to  deal  in  vour  testimony? — ^A.  Well,  sir,  at  the  present  time 
I  can  not  say  that  there  is.    Of  course,  if  1  could 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  You  have  bricklayers  and  carpenters  afiUiated  with  you, 
have  you?— A.  The  bricklayers  are  not  organized  in  Atlanta. 
They  are  oreanized  in  some  parts  of  the  State? — A.  Yes. 
Are  they  affiliated  with  you? — ^A.  No,  sir;  they  are  not. 
What  can  vou  tell  the  commission  as  to  any  trade — any  of  the  skilled  trades 
in  which  both  white  labor  and  colored  labor  is  employed?  Axe  their  wages  equal? — 
A.  Yes;  in  some  trades  they  are;  among  the  stone  masons  and  the  brick  masons 
they  are  equal;  the  carpenters  in  some  places  are  and  in  some  places  not. 

Q.  Will  the  white  tradesmen  admit  negroes  into  their  unions? — ^A.  Well,  no; 
but  they  organize  in  separate  unions. 

Q.  They  cooperate  with  them  in  that  way? — ^A.  Yes;  and  skilled  labor  in  the 
South  has  no  fear  of  the  negro  at  all.  The  negro  is  a  good  citizen  when  you  can 
control  him,  and  you  can  control  him  when  organized  better  than  the  white  man. 
That  has  been  my  experience  with  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smtth.  )  Are  there  any  colored  men  in  your  shop? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I 
never  worked  in  a  shop  with  a  negro  as  a  machinist. 


Q.  Would  you  not? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  would  not. 


^  You  spoke  about  apprentices.  Those  bovs,  if  they  were  discharged  as  all- 
around  macninists,  would  there  be  any  demand  for  their  work? — ^A.  The  demand 
for  machinists  is  great  now  for  the  simple  reason  that  nearly  every  one  is  running 
double  time,  day  and  night,  so  there  is  employment  for  all  skilled  labor  in  the 
South  to-day. 


Q.  At  the  present  time?— A.  Yes. 


(By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  80  per  cent  are  only  temporarily 
displaced,  or  thereabouts;  while  they  may  be  displaced  from  the  shop  temporarily, 
they  move  from  one  department  to  another? — ^A.  Yes.  That  is  Dy  a  different 
method,  from  one  department  to  another.  The  rule  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists  is  as  to  apprentices — 1  to  the  shop  and  1  to  every  5  jour- 
neymen. 
Q.  I  am  speaking  of  80  per  cent  which  you  say  is  displaced.    To  illustrate  that 

Soint,  when  the  Merganthaler  typesetting  machine  was  introduced,  each  machine 
id  the  work  of  6  men.  When  tne  coal-cutting  machine  was  introduced,  probably 
40  per  cent  of  the  labor  in  mining  a  ton  of  coal  was  done  by  machinery,  and  each 
of  these  trades  held  that  men  were  displaced.  Now,  the  fact  remains  that  there 
are  more  printers  and  miners  working  than  ever.  Does  not  that  disprove  that 
labor  has  been  displaced  by  machinery?— A.  Well,  to  a  certain  extent,  yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  because  of  machines  that  there  have  been  more  machiniBts  employed 
than  ever  before? — A.  Yes,  on  account  of  the  business  of  the  country  picking  up, 
but  you  take  conditions  as  we  have  had  them  in  the  last  6  years — ^there  were  at 
least  80  i>er  cent  of  the  macMnists  walking  the  streets,  and  that  is  a  menace  to 
those  men  at  work. 

Q.  During  the  last  5  years  there  has  been  an  unusual  depression  of  labor? — ^A. 
Yes;  there  has. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Eti£.)  Not  only  machinists,  but  all  other  trades?— A.  Yes; 
that  is  true.  Now,  as  to  negroes  in  the  South,  as  re^rds  to  skilled  labor,  we 
never  come  in  contact  with  them  to  amount  to  anythmg  at  all,  because  skilled 
labor  in  the  South  had  rather  have  the  negro  than  any  foreign  element — ^Poles 
or  Hungarians. 

Q.  You  prefer  the  colored  man? — ^A.  We  prefer  to  have  the  negro  than  to  have 
the  Poles  and  Hungarians  that  you  have  around  Pittsburg. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  can  control  him  better? — A.  Yes,  for  this  reason: 
the  negroes,  very  few  of  them,  save  their  money.  They  make  it  and  sx>end  it. 
The  foreign  immigrants  that  come  to  the  country — their  money  is  banked  in  some 
other  city,  and  there  is  no  tax  put  on  it  at  all,  and  I  do  not  consider  them  good 
citizens. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  And  for  the  additional  reason  that  you  can  always 
^et  the  negro  to  understand  you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  a  very  important  reason,  too,  is  it  not? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  tendency,  I  believe,  in  the  unskilled  branches  of  industry  has  been  to 
supply  colored  labor  for  a  less  rate  per  day  than  white  labor  can  be  supplied.  Is 
that  ru^t? — ^A.  Yes;  that  has  been  the  case. 

Q.  What  effect  has  that  upon  the  wages  of  the  white  labor? — A.  Well,  of  course 
it  has  this  effect:  it  brings  the  wages  of  white  labor  down.    The  simple  reason  is 
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that  the  labor  of  the  South  had  never  been  organized.  When  they  become  organ- 
ized, as  they  are  in  the  North  and  East  and  West,  then  the  negro  will  get  as  much 
•p&y  in  proi)ortion  as  the  white  man  gets  for  equal  work — as  much  for  the  same 
class  01  work;  but  there  has  never  been  any  org^anization  to  build  those  people  up 
and  to  protect  them. 

Q.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  if  the  negro  gets  a  rate  of  wages  higher  than  the 
amount  that  is  actually  required  to  sustain  him  he  will  not  work? — A.  Well,  that 
may  be  true. 

Q.  In  other  words,  it  is  claimed  that  if  the  negro  will  make  enough  of  money  to 
supnort  him  a  week  in  4  da^s*  work,  that  he  will  not  work  more  than  4  da^s  a 
week? — ^A.  Well,  you  may  find  some;  it  will  be  rare  instances.  I  do  not  bebeve 
that,  for  the  simple  reason  that  negroes  used  as  hel];)ers  around  where  I  have 
always  worked  are  very  steady  nejn^es.  The  trouble  is  that  the  neg^'oes  like  to 
run  after  women  and  spend  their  money  that  way.  The  majority— 9  out  of 
10— have  always  got  1  or  2  women.  What  makes  the  negro  loaf  around  the 
streets  is  simply  this:  if  you  have  a  girl  cooking  around  your  house,  she  will  steal 
enough  to  feed  this  fellow  who  is  loafing  around  and  doing  nothing.  This  class 
of  negroes  is  of  no  benefit  to  the  country  at  all,  but  the  negro  that  works  is  a  good 
citizen  in  this  country.    There  is  no  doubt  about  that  part  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Are  the  organized  trades  of  the  South  hopeful  that 
the  negro  will  be  unionized  with  them? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  separate  branches?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  what  extent  are  they  unionized  now,  if  any? — ^A.  Well,  in  this  city  the 
carpenters  are  being  organized  and  they  are  making  an  effort  to  organize  brick 
masons. 

Q.  You  sx)eak  of  the  colored  class  now.  do  you? — A.  Yes.  The  white  carpenters 
are  well  organized,  but  the  negro  carpenters — there  is  an  effort  being  made  to 
organize  them,  and  an  effort  being  made  to  organize  the  brick  masons,  both 
white  and  colored. 

Q.  What  are  the  social  advantages  of  your  organization,  if  any? — A.  Well,  a 
great  deal.  Organization  makes  better  citizens.  Where  a  man  does  not  beloujy^ 
to  an  organization,  and  does  not  study  nor  read,  he  does  not  become  a  better  citi- 
zen as  to  the  needs  and  wants,  but  where  he  belongs  to  an  organization  and  hears 
discussion  on  economical  points,  it  causes  him  to  think  and  read,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  he  becomes  a  better  citizen;  it  makes  him  more  steady  and  more  sober, 
and  gives  him  an  insight  into  how  he  should  vote  and  everything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Are  there  any  requirements  needed  in  membership — any  man  'with  good 
moral  character  can  ioin  the  organization? — A.  Yes. 

Without  it  can  he  join? — A.  Some  can  and  some  can  not. 
That  is  regulated  by  the  local  unions?— A.  Yes. 

It  is  not  encouragea,  however,  that  men  who  have  not  a  good  moral  charac- 
ter'become  members? — A.  No,  sir.  Now,  in  machinists,  he  must  be  a  skilled 
workman  and  a  good  moral  man.  We  have  considerable  trouble  in  organizing 
the  negro  on  account  of  preachers  and  politicians.  They  claim  it  is  a  political 
scheme  when  we  organize  them,  but  politics  are  never  discussed  in  the  union  at 
all.  The  discussion  is  on  economical  questions,  and  they  leave  it  to  a  man's  own 
judgment  how  to  vote.  The  rules  of  the  organization  do  not  allow  any  XK>litics 
mitataU. 

What  is  your  membership  fee? — A.  Machinists,  $5. 
That  is  for  initiation? — A.  Yes. 
And  your  monthly  dues? — A.  Fifty  cents. 
Have  you  a  burial  fund? — ^A.  Yes. 
Death  benefit  fund? — A.  Yes. 

Is  that  of  good  advantage  to  the  membership? — ^A.  Yes. 
(By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Is  your  organization  chartered? — A.  No,  sir;  it  is  not. 
Why  not? — A.  Well,  for  this  reason:  we  first  started  out  laere  and  we  con- 
sulted an  attorney  in  regard  to  it,  and  he  advised  us  not  to  charter.  Then  it 
became  an  international  organization,  and  it  first  was  oix^^nized  in  this  State. 
Fifteen  of  us  organized,  and  it  branched  out.  The  headquarters  were  moved 
away  from  here,  and  we  did  not — by  the  advice  of  an  attorney — we  did  not  apply 
for  a  charter. 

Q.  Why,  because  you  did  not  wish  to  incur  the  responsibilities  that  a  charter 
would  bring  into  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  security  have  you  for  this  burial  fund  and  trades  funds  if  not  incor- 
porated? Do  you  leave  it  to  the  honor  of  the  senior  officers? — ^A,  Yes;  the  consti- 
tution calls  for  it,  you  know. 

Q.  Do  they  give  a  bond? — ^A.  Yes. 

9.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  At  the  present  time  there  is  some  talk  of  a  national 
strike  among  the  machinists — A.  That  is  false. 
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8.  You  believe  that  is  untrue?— A.  Yes. 
.  No  cause  for  such  a  strike? — A.  No,  sir;  it  is  only  local  strikes  that  are  going 
on  now. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Under  what  circumstances  and  conditions  would  a 
national  strike  be  ordered?— A.  Well,  with  the  machinists,  I  do  not  see  how  it 
could  be  ordered.  The  simple  reason  is  that  there  are  too  many.  In  the  railroad 
shops  here,  of  course,  they  could,  but  in  the  private  and  contract  shops  I  do  not 
see  now  they  could,  for  the  reason  that  there  are  too  many  branches  ox  business. 
Well,  the  trouble  has  got  to  be  local,  where  the  trouble  is. — A.  Yes. 
The  trouble  might  be  in  Boston?- A.  Yes. 

Can  you  conceive  of  circumstances  or  conditions  under  which  they  would 
order  a  national  strike?^A.  No.  That  is  just  the  reason  that  I  say  it  is  false. 
Now,  if  they  had  trouble  in  Chicago  what  effect  would  it  have  to  order  a  strike 
in  Atlanta? 

Q.  (By  Mr.BATCHFORD.)  None  in  Chicago,  unless  thev  were  able  to  do  them 
some  good? — A.  For  instance,  if  trouble  came  up  in  Atlanta  with  the  railroad 
company,  and  you  go  and  call  out  the  whole  State.  They  would  have  some  diffi- 
culty in  calling  out  the  whole  State;  you  may  do  it  with  the  State  railroads,  but 
not  with  anybody  else.  Take  it  here— one  company  manufactui'es  gins,  and 
another  manufactures  entirely  machinery.  It  would  not  have  any  effect  there  at 
all.  Then  it  is  not  policy  to  have  a  national  strike  anyhow.  Of  course,  some  have 
to  work  to  support  the  others, 

Q.  Have  you  anything  else  to  add?— A.  No;  I  think  not. 

(Testimony  closed). 


Atlanta,  Ga.,  March  SO,  1900. 

TESTIMONY  OP  MB.  C.  C.  HOnSTON, 

Editor  of  Journal  of  Labor,  Atlanta,  Oa. 

The  subcommission  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  met  in  the 
parlors  of  the  Kimball  House  at  9.25  a.  m.,  Senator  Kyle  presiding.  Mr.  C.  C. 
Houston  was  introduced  as  a  witness  at  3.25  p.  m.,  and,  being  first  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  KyleJ  Give  your  name  and  post-office  address  and  vocation  to 
the  reporter. — A.  C.  C.  Houston,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Q.  Your  vocation?— A.  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  you  seen  the  plan  of  inquiry? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
some  time  ago. 

Q.  You  are  connected  with  organized  labor? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  capacity? — ^A.  1  am  editor  of  the  official  paper  of  organized  labor  in 
the  State  of  Georgia;  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  G^rgia  State  Federation  of 
Labor:  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Atlanta  Typographical  Union. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  federation? — ^A. 
Since  its  organization  last  April. 

And  of  the  typographical  Union  of  the  State?— A.  Three  years. 
(By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  are  a  native  of  the  South?— A.  Of  Virginia. 
(By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Before  your  official  connection  with  the  organiza- 
tion, what  was  your  business? — A.  Printer. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  condition  of  the  trades  generally,  are  you,  con- 
nected with  the  federation?— A.  Fairly  well;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  have  you  describe  the  condition  of  the  factory  employees,  if 
you  are  familiar  with  it,  in  your  own  way  and  in  general  terms? — A.  I  have 
made  investigations  in  two  cities  of  Georgia,  Augusta  and  Atlanta.  In  two  mill 
districts  in  Atlanta  I  had  occasion  to  make  an  investigation  something  like  a  year 
ago.  The  Fulton  Bag  and  Cotton  Mills— the  Journal  of  Labor  took  up  a  line  of 
inquiry  as  to  the  condition  of  the  cotton-mill  oi)eratives,  and  myself  and  one  or 
two  other  gentlemen  connected  with  the  paper  had  occasion  to  visit  and  make 
personal  investigations  in  regard  to  complaints  that  came  to  us  from  surrounding 
operatives  who  have  been  brought  to  the  city  by  agents  of  the  mill  to  perform 
labor,  and  having  been  here  awhile  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment.  We 
had  received  the  complaints  of  operatives  there  who  had  been  induced  to  come  to 
the  mill,  and  the  mill  had  paid  their  railway  fare,  for  instance,  and  then  had 
deducted  it  from  their  wages. 

Q.  Come  from  where?— A.  From  other  parts  of  Georgia  and  the  Carolines. 
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make  it  again  and  will  eyentnally  succeed.  The  sentiment  of  the  people  of 
GkK>rgia  is  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  enactment  of  a  child  labor  law. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kylb.)  I  think  myself  children  under  1!^  years  of  aee  should 
not  work  in  the  factory. — ^A.  The  compulsory  education  feature  will  be  harder  to 
get  in  G^eorgia  than  the  law  prohibiting  their  emplo3rment. 

Q.  Could  you  get  a  law  through  forbidding  employment  more  than  6  months 
in  the  year? — ^A.  That  is  on  the  fine  of  the  law  we  tried  to  get. 

Q.  A  great  many  x>eople  are  opposed  to  compulsory  education,  independently 
of  the  other  projKJsition? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Have  you  a  sanitary  department  in  the  city? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  bring  their  attention  to  these  troubles  at  the  mills? — A.  No» 
sir;  I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  brought  to  their  attention,  that  is,  made  the 
complaint  to  them  as  coming  from  us.  The  sanitary  dex>artment  has  invesU^ted 
conoitions  at  the  Fulton  Mills.  The  Ezx)osition  Mill  is  outside  of  their  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Coming  back  to  the  factory  again:  Besides  furnish- 
ing houses  to  the  operatives,  what  else  is  furnished  by  the  company,  by  the  mill 
owner;  do  they  furnish  educational  opportunities  for  the  children? — A.  None  of 
the  city  mills.    I  understand  some  of  the  country  mills  in  Georgia  have  done  so. 

S.  Do  they  furnish  doctors? — ^A.  None  of  the  mills  in  Atianta  do.  They  have 
ed  in  doctors  when  necessary,  and  took  it  from  the  pay  of  the  operatives;  but 
they  furnish  no  physicians  without  expense,  if  that  is  what  you  mean. 

Q.  Do  they  call  in  such  doctors  as  they  choose  themselves,  or  are  they  chosen 
by  those  who  need  their  services? — A.  Well,  several  instances  have  come  under 
my  observation  where  they  were  called  by  the  mill  sux)erintendents  or  those  in 
charge  without  any  expressed  wish. 

Q.  Without  consulting  the  patient,  and  the  fees  paid  him  taken  from  their 
wages? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  they  any  system  here  by  which  there  is  a  regular  assessment  levied  upon 
the  employees  for  doctors'  bills? — A.  They  put  something  of  that  kind  into  opera- 
tion at  the  Fulton  Mills  a  year  ago.  They  started  to  organize  a  system — but  I  do 
not  know  whether  they  succeeded  in  completing  it — by  which  they  were  to  assess 
each  operative  in  the  mill  so  much  for  physician's  attendance,  medicine,  etc. 

Q.  How  much;  do  you  remember? — A.  I  forget,  now;  but  we  figured  it  out  and 
it  amounted  to  about  $10,000  a  year  that  the  ox>eratives  would  pay. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  you  know  whether  that  scheme  was  ever  put  in  opera- 
tion?— ^A.  No.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  complaint,  and  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  ever  succeeded.    They  had  not  at  the  time  our  investigation  ceased. 

Q.  Dr.  Turner  testified  that  he  had  established  a  school  at  the  Exposition  Mills, 
now  in  operation.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  correct  or  not? — ^A.  There  is  a 
school  there;  or  there  was  last  December.  I  asked  the  operatives  for  the  charac- 
ter of  the  school,  and  they  said  they  paid  so  much  for  attendance  there.  One 
youngfellow  said  he  paid  so  much  for  tuition. 

Q.  He  testified  that  this  was  a  free  school  his  company  had  established? — A. 
They  may  have  done  that  since  last  December. 

Q.  He  also  testified  that  when  they  wanted  a  physician  from  the  city,  they  had 
a  telephone  in  the  company's  office,  and  some  one  of  the  family  would  come  in 
and  ask  for  the  doctor  to  be  summoned;  but  they  always  selected  who  they 
wanted  and  the  message  was  sent  over  the  'phone  by  one  of  the  office  employees. — 
A.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that.  They  may  have  some  improvements  out  there  this 
spring. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Have  you  gone  into  that  as  fully  as  you  care  to? 
Do  you  care  to  take  up  the  subject  of  colored  labor  briefly  and  deal  with  that  in 
its  relation  to  white  labor? — A.  My  observation  of  the  colored  labor  in  the  South, 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  trades  where  skilled  labor  is  required,  is  that  it  is  held 
over  the  head  of  white  labor  to  the  extent  of  holding  down  wages,  except  in 
instances  where  there  are  organizations  of  colored  labor.  They  are  required  to 
receive  the  same  wage  scale  that  the  white  men  do.  In  the  building  trades,  for 
instance,  where  more  or  less  skilled  labor  is  required,  the  wa^es  paid  to  white 
labor  are  based  primarily  on  the  wages  paid  to  colored  labor;  and  m  every  instance 
in  which  an  increased  wage  scale  has  been  secured,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
it  has  been  reached  only  after  the  colored  man  was  organized  and  a  combined 
effort  of  the  two  was  made.  Of  course,  as  far  as  unskilled  labor  is  concerned, 
there  is  no  competition  between  the  white  and  colored  here.  That  is  controlled 
exclusively  by  the  colored  men. 

Q.  Is  there  not  competition  on  the  farms  in  the  unskilled  lines? — A.  Well,  as 
to  farm  labor  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  So  far  as  the  manual  labor  on  the  farm, 
the  drudgery  work  is  concerned,  it  is  nearly  all  done  by  colored  labor. 
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Q.  Is  there  not  competition  in  the  cities  in  the  unskilled  lines? — A.  Very  little; 
it  is  usually  done  by  colored  labor. 

Q.  What  is  the  tendency  of  colored  labor — ^to  endeavor  to  rise  to  the  same  plane 
as  the  white  labor,  both  as  to  wages  and  standard  of  living,  etc.? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
They  have  an  ambition  to  receive  a  wage  equal  to  that  of  the  white  man,  and  to 
live  on  a  plane  relatively  eaual  to  that  of  the  white  man.  The  industrial  schools 
of  the  South,  I  think,  have  had  something  to  do  with  that;  that  is,  the  colored 
industrial  schools.  In  Alabama,  I  believe,  there  are  two  of  them,  and  they  turn 
out  colored  mechanics. 

Q.  Your  trade  union  does  not  admit  them  to  membership? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  They 
are  admitted.  There  are  very  few  mixed  unions,  but,  for  instance,  in  the  building 
trades  the  carpenters'  union  will  organize  a  branch  of  the  colored  carpenters. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  mixed  xmions — ^by  mixed  unions  I  mean  unions  that  admit 
trademen,  jjoumeymen,  without  reference  to  their  color — ^would  encourage  that 
very  ambition  that  you  si>eak  of? — A.  To  acquire  a  wage  equal  to  that  of  the 
white  men,  and  a  social  standing? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Certainly  it  would. 

<^.  Why  is  it  not  done? — A.  The  white  men  of  the  South  do  not  have  any  dis- 
position to  do  so, 

(By  Representative  Livingston.)  Do  you  not  think  it  would  encourage  the 
white  men  to  quit  the  union? — A.  Yes;  they  won't  mix. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Oil  and  water  won't  mix?— A.  The  white  laborer  does  not 
recognize  the  colored  laborer  as  a  social  equal.  He  recognizes  him  as  a  factor  in 
the  competitive  market,  and  will  do  as  much  or  more  than  anybody  else  to  elevate 
him  in  ms  class. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchfobd.  )  The  white  man  has  been  forced  to  recognize  the  com- 
I)etition  of  his  labor? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  His  muscles  are  as  strong? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  is  able  to  do  as  much  for  a  dollar  as  the  white  man? — ^A.  He  has  as  much 
capability,  comparatively  speaking,  as  the  white  man,  and  the  white  man  in  order 
to  protect  himself  has  to  consider  the  black  man. 

Q.  Yet  you  believe  that  that  is  among  the  things  that  are  not  likely  to  occur, 
to  say  the  least,  that  the  white  man  ana  the  blacx  man  will  organize  and  attend 
to  trade  affairs  jointly? — A.  Not  in  the  same  union.  They  do  it  through  confer- 
ences. The  black  man  has  his  union  of  carpenters,  for  instance,  and  the  white 
man  has  his,  and  they  wUl  meet  together  in  conference  and  regelate  matters,  but 
not  in  a  general  mixed  union.  They  will  not  accept  them  in  membership.  There 
have  been  a  few  instances  where  it  has  been  attempted,  but  only  for  a  temporary 
effect. 

Q.  You  understand  the  strongest  trade  union  in  the  world  draws  no  color  line? — 
A.  I  understand  that. 

a.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  That  is  not  located  in  the  South?— A.  No.  We  are  affiliated 
with  it,  but  we  get  around  that  in  a  way.  We  organize  them,  of  course,  in 
separate  branches.  There  are  some  branches  of  ^skillea  labor  in  the  South  where 
we  can  not  afford  to  encourage  the  colored  man  at  all.  In  the  building  trades 
here  they  have  got  a  hold  that  they  are  bound  to  retain,  and  on  the  railroads. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchfobd.)  What  would  you  suggest  as  a  means  to  the  elevation 
of  the  colored  man  to  the  same  standard  as  the  white  man — ^anything  in  particu- 
lar?— ^A.  I  would  not  make  any  suggestions  along  that  line  because  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  means  by  which  the  colored  man  could  be  raised  to  the  same  stand- 
ard. However,  I  think,  as  I  explained  a  moment  ago,  the  white  man  in  order  to 
retain  his  wages  and  in  the  hope  of  increasing  his  wage  scale,  has  not  onlv  to 
recognize  but  assist  the  black  man,  and  unless  you  do  assist  him  and  raise  him 
up,  he  is  going  to  pull  you  down  to  his  standard.  In  that  way  and  for  that  reason 
the  white  mechanics  of  the  South  are  assisting  the  colored  men  to  organize. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  That  is  from  the  selfish  motive  of  self-preservation?— A. 
Not  altogether. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchfobd.  )  Do  you  think  that  the  colored  man  is  a  less  hindrance 
to  the  advancement  of  organized  labor  than  is  the  Hungarian  and  Pole  in  other 
States? — A.  Oh,  yes.  I  would  rather  deal  with  the  colored  man  of  the  South  in 
the  labor  field  than  I  would  with  the  Pole  or  Hungarian  or  Italian.  They  are 
more  susceptible  to  teaching  and  they  will  act  fairly.  You  get  a  colored  man 
organized,  get  him  in  the  trades  union,  and  he  will  snck  to  the  last  ditch. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Atlanta,  Ga.,  March  eo,  1900, 

TEBTIMOISTT  OP  ME.  JEROME  JOVES. 

Business  Manager ,  Journal  of  Labor,  Atlanta,  CHx. 

The  Bubcommission  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  met  at  the 
Kimball  House  at  9.25  a.  m..  Senator  Kyle  presiding.  Mr.  Jerome  Jones,  of  the 
Journal  of  Labor,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  was  introduced  as  a  witness  at  4.15  p.  m.,  and, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Give  your  full  name,  post-oflftce  address,  and  vocation? — 
A.  Jerome  Jones,  Journal  of  Labor,  No.  14 J  North  Forsyth  street,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
j.  Are  you  the  proprietor  of  the  paper  ? — A.  One  of  the  owners,  yes. 
|.  Of  the  labor  pa];)er  here  in  the  city? — ^A.  Yes. 

|.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  What  position  do  you  hold  on  that  jwiper? — ^A.  Busi- 
ness manager. 

Q.  But  the  pax)er  is  owned  by  a  stock  company,  is  it  not? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  is  the  official  org^an  of  the  Federation  of  Labor? — A.  State  Federation 
of  Labor. 

Q.  How  lon^  have  you  been  connected  with  organized  labor? — ^A.  About  10 
years.    A  portion  of  that  time  was  spent  in  Tennessee. 

Q.  And  in  this  State  how  long  ? — ^A.  About  2  years — a  little  over ;  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  8  years. 

Q.  Is  your  organization  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  unions  have  you  affiliated  with  you  ? — A.  About  80 — ^that  is  just 
my  recollection  without  counting  them. 

Q.  You  are  generally  familiar  with  the  affairs  of  the  affiliated  unions,  are  you? — 
A.  Well,  about  as  much  so  as  my  business  would  allow. 

Q.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  the  cotton  mill  industry? — A.  Not  in 
every  detail;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  particular  phase  of  it  you  would  care  to  lay  before  the  commis- 
sion?— ^A.  No,  I  can  not  say  that  there  is.  Perhaps  further  questioning  might 
call  to  my  mind  something.  I  had  occasion  here  not  very  long  ago  to  investigate 
the  wage  rate  here.    I  found  it  quite  low. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  make  a  statement  as  to  wages? — ^A.  Well,  I  can  hardly  do 
that,  because  I  did  not  tax  my  memory  vnth  it.  In  fact,  at  the  time,  I  had  pay 
envelopes  of  the  mill,  and  these  I  turned  over  to  some  parties  and  they  have  never 
been  returned,  only  a  very  few  of  them.  I  have  some  five  or  six  in  my  possession 
now,  however,  if  the  commission  care  to  look  at  them. 

Q.  Yes,  the  commission  would  like  to  hear  them  read? — ^A.  I  had  perhaps  in 
the  neighborhood  of  200  of  these  envelopes.  Now  some  of  these  I  have  made  note 
of  as  to  the  wages  are  from  the  Fulton  Bag  and  Cotton  Mills.  Ethel  Brass,  $1.45; 
rent,  $1. 

Q.  $1.45  for  what?— A.  One  week's  work. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Rent  a  dollar?— A.  That  was  for  the  month,  I  presume, 
or  for  the  week;  that  was  deducted  from  that  week's  pay. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Of  $1.45?— A.  Leaving  a  balance  of  45  cents;  then, 
at  the  bottom  here,  I  see  she  was  15  years  old  the  next  birthday. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  That  was  rent  for  the  family,  I  suppose;  not  for  her  alone? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  rent  was  deducted? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  about  this  particular  case, 
but  that  would  be  about  the  rent,  and  I  made  an  inquiry,  and  the  house  was  of 
two  rooms,  and  would  average  about  $1  a  week;  that  is  my  recollection;  I  am 
not  very  positive  of  that,  however. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  in  that  family  working? — ^A.  It  don't  say,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  how  large  an  abode  that  rent  covered? — A.  I  should  judge 
it  covered  about  two  rooms. 

Q.  About  how  many  workers? — A.  Well,  sometimes — that  depends  upon  the 
poverty  of  the  family— sometimes  four  or  five  live  in  one  room;  sometimes  not 
so  many. 

►.  You  supposed  that  covered  two  rooms? — A.  Yes. 

|.  But  you  do  not  know  the  size  of  the  family  that  lived  there? — ^A.  I  do  not. 
J.  Or  how  many  people  that  rent  covered?— A.  No,  sir.    Here  is  another  week — 
the  same  girl — $1.80. 

Q.  No  rent  deducted  there?- A.  Yes,  $1.  It  must  have  been  $1  a  week.  Leila 
Barker,  $1.45. 

Q.  Any  rent  deducted  there? — A.  No,  sir.    Another  one,  Charlie  Smith,  $1.25. 
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Q.  Did  any  of  those  work  a  whole  week? — A.  None  of  them  show  the  work. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  know  whether  it  is  2  or  8  days  or  a  week? — A.  The  statement 
made  to  me  was  that  they  called  for  a  week's  work. 

Do  yon  know  what  class  of  work  they  were  doing? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 
This  enyelox>e  calls  for  so  mnch  money?— A.  Yes. 

^  And  does  not  state  for  how  many  days  or  what  class  of  work? — A.  No,  sir; 
It  is  never  on  any  of  the  envelopes.  I  have  had  as  many  as  200  of  them  and  it 
never  stated  the  length  of  time,  bnt  all  ran  from  abont  $4  to  abont  35  cents, 
leaving  the  impression,  along  witii  their  statements,  that  it  was  a  week^s  work. 

Q.  It  may  not  have  been  a  full  week  pnt  in? — (No  response  bv  the  witness.) 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livinqston.)  Does  not  the  envelox>e  show  it  at  the  end 
of  the  week? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  yon  investigated  that?— A.  Yes,  sir,  I  investigated  that,  and  learned 
from  the  oxierators  that  it  was — it  calls  for  a  week's  work. 


Q.  Given  ont  on^atnrday,  is  it?— A.  Yes. 


(By  Senator  Kyle.)  It  mns  about  25  cents  a  day? — ^A.  Some  as  low  as  35 
cents  a  week,  bnt  they  were  7  or  8  years  of  age.  Most  of  these  envelopes  ran 
from  45  cents  down  to  about  |1,  and  with  the  statement  they  made  to  me,  and 
the  fact  that  the  wage  <Md  not  seem  to  vary  to  an^  great  extent,  it  left  the 
impression  with  me  that  they  were  truthful  in  their  statement  that  it  was  a 
week's  work — the  enveloi)es  ran  one  week's  work. 

Q.  (Beading  from  envelope:)  Leila  Barker,  |1. 95, 14  years  old. — A.  There  are 
none  of  the  envelopes  that  have  ever  showed  the  number  of  days. 

(j.  I  see  one  of  the  provisions  on  this  notice — *' All  operatives  must  serve  2 
weeks'  notice  before  quitting. "  Does  the  management  give  2  weeks'  notice  before 
they  discharge  an  employee,  or  in  closing  down  the  mill? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  is  that  not  the  custom,  to  give  2  weeks'  noticeand  require 
2  weeks'  notice? — ^A.  My  recollection  here  and  elsewhere  is  that  when  it  suit's  the 
convenience  of  the  owners  of  the  mill,  they  do,  but  if  through  any  peevishness — 
I  know  of  cases  where  they  have  been  discharged  without  the  2  weeks'  notice. 

Q.  Discharged  for  cause? — A.  I  presume  for  some  cause,  real  or  imaginary. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  jBatchford  . )  Do  these  envelopes— pay  checks ,  whatever  they  might 
be  callea — represent  the  average  wages  or  the  lowest?— A.  They  represent  the 
average. 

Q.  You  made  no  effort  in  getting  those  to  give  such  statements  as  representing 
tne  lowest  wages  paid? — ^A.  No,  sir;  if  you  desire,  I  will  go  into  detail  why  1 
endeavored  to  get  tnese  envelopes.  It  was  not  officiousness  on  my  part,  or  a  desire 
to  cast  reflection  upon  the  owners  of  any  mills  around  here.  On  the  contrary, 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  discussion  going  on  here  on  the  ground  that  the  city 
warden  was  comx>elled  to  bury  the  dead  of  those  people  out  there,  and  that  they 
were  coming  here  from  a  distance  on  the  representation  that  transportation  would 
be  paid.  They  came  to  the  office  and  entered  complaint  that  most  of  their  money  was 
deducted  for  transportation.  A  newspaper  controversy  came  up  between  owners 
of  that  mill  and  "Moc,  Hunter,  city  warden,  and  Mr.  Hunter,  to  sustain  the  charge, 
had  to  cite  cases  where  he  had  buried  people  at  the  city's  expense.  Then  I  made 
an  investigation  as  to  what  they  were  getting,  and  I  gathered  these  envelopes. 

Q.  Presented  to  you  by  whom? — A.  By  people  working  in  the  mill.  It  was 
common  talk,  from  the  newspapers  and  people  generally.  Mr.  Hunter  would  per- 
haps be  better  acquainted  witn  the  real  condition  of  affairs  out  there  than  any 
man  in  the  city. 

Q.  Mr.  Hunter  is  a  city  official? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  his  title? — A.  His  title,  I  think,  is  city  warden.  He  is  the  man  you 
apply  to  for  free  transportation,  and  for  provisions  and  for  burying  the  dead,  etc; 
and  he  made  this  statement  that  these  people  were  working  there  and  that  the 
city  was  compelled  to  bury  them — to  get  them  here  and  hunt  work  for  them,  and 
sometimes  to  pay  their  way  out  of  town — ^and  it  cast  some  reflection  on  him. 
Professor  Gunton,  of  New  York,  has  100  of  these  envelopes. 

Q.  Do  you  recommend  that  Mr.  Hunter  be  heard? — A.  Yes;  I  do. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  That  was  the  state  of  affairs  that  existed 
when  there  was  a  strike  down  there,  was  it  not? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  this  in  ordinary  times? — ^A.  Only  here  about  a  year  ago,  somewhere 
in  that  neighborhood;  no,  there  has  been  no  strike  out  there,  I  think,  for 
quite  a  while,  perhaps  two  or  three  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  That  strike  was  instituted  by  negro  weavers  being 
brought  into  the  mill? — A.  So  I  understand;  I  was  not  here,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Did  you  go  into  the  homes  of  those  people? — A.  Only 
a  few  out  in  that  district.    I  went  into  the  homes  of  several  at  the  other  mill. 

Q.  Have  you  made  inquiries  as  to  wages  paid  employees?— A.  At  both  mills, 
or  any  particular  mill? 
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(^.  Well,  at  the  Fulton  Mills? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  only  got  these  envelopes,  and  the 
^article  was  based  on  the  enyelox>es  I  had  in  my  possession  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  do  not  know,  then,  what  they  charge  for  rents  or  anything  about 
it? — ^A.  I  did  at  that  time,  but  not  now. 

Q.  So  you  can  not  tell  the  commission  whether  the  employees  are  compelled  to 
Tent  houses  from  the  employers? — ^A.  No,  sir.  I  would  say  this,  that  I  hardly 
think  they  are  compelled  to  rent,  because  I  know  some  who  do  not  rent  from  the 
company. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Are  they  compelled  to  deal  in  stores? — A.  I  never 
beard  of  any  **  pluck  me"  stores  here. 

Q.  (By  SeTiator  Kyle.)  Have  you  made  investigation  in  connection  with  the 
Jlzposition  Mills? — ^A.  Only  so  far  as  the  houses  are  concerned,  that  is  all.  That 
was  based  upon  a  newspaper  article  I  saw  at  one  time. 

^.  You  think  the  houses  are  not  suited  for  family  living? — A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not 
think  so. 

What  are  the  rates  there? — A.  Seventy-five  cents  a  room. 
How  many  rooms? — ^A.  Two,  3,  or  4  rooms. 

I  think  the  testimony  yesterday  was,  it  was  $2  a  month?— A.  Seventy-five 
cents  a  room  is  what  was  represented  to  me. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Seventy-five  cents  a  room  a  month? — ^A.  No,  a  week. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  I  think  the  testimony  yesterday  was  that  they  charged 
$2  a  month,  and  were  not  compelled  to  rent  from  the  company,  and  were  not 
compelled  to  buy  at  the  company's  store  even;  that  these  rents  were  less  than  they 
were  in  the  surrounding  community,  and  that  the  result  was  they  preferred  to 
rent  from  the  company?— A.  The  houses  that  I  saw — ^I  hardly  think  could  be  any- 
thing worse  there  or  anywhere  else. 

Q.  Well,  if  the^  are  are  not  compelled  to  rent  from  the  company,  it  makes  no 
difference  what  land  of  houses  they  are  living  in.  They  are  not  forced  to  live 
there? — ^A.  It  is  my  observation  in  a  place  of  that  kind,  while  there  is  no  real 
compulsion,  yet  if  they  go  to  work  at  a  place  like  that — ^people  as  they  are,  you 
understand,  m  many  cases  improviden1>— the  employers  will  say,  *' There  is  a 
house;  we  have  it  for  rent,  you  understand,"  and  of  course  there  is  no  intimidation. 

Q.  Dr.  Turner  said  yesterday  that  his  houses  rent  for  less  than  surrounding 
houses,  and  that  he  has  not  enough  houses  to  house  his  employees.  He  also  saia 
that  his  employees  were  saving  up  money  and  buying  pieces  of  land  and  owning 
houses  to  a  limited  extent? — A.  About  buying  houses,  I  do  not  know  as  to  that. 
I  do  not  know  whether  they  make  any  purchases  or  whether  they  own  any  houses: 
but  it  was  only  last  summer  when  there  was  an  effort  made  to  organize  them 
here,  and  the  meeting  was  held  in  the  center  of  the  city;  for  a  couple  of  weeks 
there  was  scarcely  any  one  present,  and  I  asked  some  people  to  come,  and  they 
said  they  did  not  like  to  go  to  town  in  their  shirt  sleeves.  I  asked,  why  dont  you 
put  on  your  coats?    They  said  they  were  saving  them  for  winter. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Suppose  a  man  and  wife  and  two  children  worked  in  a 
factory,  what  would  be  the  average  of  wages  i>er  month? — ^A.  That  would  dex>end. 
I  understand  the  loom  fixers  get  fairly  good  wages. 

Q.  Would  it  be  upward  of  $50  or  $60  a  month?— A.  No,  not  unless  one  of 
them  was  a  loom  fixer. 

Q.  A  man  and  wife  and  two  children? — ^A.  Not  unless  one  was  a  loom  fixer,  I 
do  not  think  they  would, 

Q.  On  that  sum  they  might  put  a  little  bit  aside  and  be  able  to  purchase  a  piece 
of  ground? — A.  By  the  envelopes  I  see  the  children  range  all  the  way  from  40  to 
75  cents. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Mr.  Turner  said  his  average  wages  were  75  cents,  and  Mr. 
Pisher  said  his  were  70  per  day  in  his  mill,  leaving  out  overseers  and  the  high- 
priced  men,  and  he  gave  us  the  total  amount  of  his  weekly  pay  roll,  and  the  num- 
bep  of  his  employees,  and  let  us  make  the  calculation  oursmves. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Leaving  out  the  overseers  and  including  boys  and 
^rls? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  One  70  cents  and  the  other  75  cents. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Judging  from  these  envelopes  you  presented,  Mr. 


Jones,  it  would  take  several  men  and  women  to  make  $50  a  month? — A.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  anything  about  the  wage  rate  at  Dr.  Turner's  mill,  and  all  these 
envelopes  came  from  the  other  mill. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  There  would  not  probably  be  such  a  wide  difference  of 
wages  or  people  would  not  stay  with  that  mill,  would  they?  Where  did  they 
come  from,  those  i)eople  at  the  Fulton  Mill — from  the  country? — A.  All  from  the 
country. 

Q.  Are  they  brought  in  by  agents  sent  after  them? — A.  There  were  advertise- 
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ments  placed  in  one  of  the  papers — I  can  not  remember  the  name  of  that  paper — 
stating  that  transportation  would  be  paid.  I  remember  that  the  advertisement 
-was  mideading,  but  that  is  what  brought  those  x>eople  here— it  ran  night  and  day 
then. 

And  then  they  stopped  the  night  run? — ^A.  Yes. 
And  that  threw  a  great  many  of  them  out  of  employment? — ^A.  Yes. 
Perhaps  that  accounts  for  these  envelopes  then,  that  they  were  working  those 
X>eople  half  a  week? — ^A.  They  were  represented  to  me  as  for  a  week's  work. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Ck)uld  you  make  any  effort  to  get  that 
l)ay  roll  down  there? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Is  there  any  possible  chance  of  getting  access  to  their  pay  roll? — A.  Did  I 
make  an  effort? 

Q.  Yes.    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  you  think  you  would  have  secured  it  if  you  had 
made  the  effort? — ^A.  Na,  sir.  On  the  contrary,  these  things  were  published,  and 
they  had  ample  opportunity  to  refute  any  charges  made  by  the  Joumsd  of  Labor. 
They  also  had  amme  opportunities  to  refute  any  charges  made  by  Mr.  Hunter. 

Q.  (By  Senator  KYLE. )  These  men  yesterday  gave  voluntarily  their  pay  rolls. — 
A.  From  the  Fulton  Mill? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  From  the  Atlanta  and  Exposition. — ^A.  You  do  not  under- 
stand me.    I  know  nothing  about  this  mill  out  here  as  to  the  wage  rate. 

Q.  What  seems  so  strange  is  the  difference  in  rate  in  the  same  city  here.  In 
the  Exposition  Mill  and  Atlanta  Mill  the  average  wages,  including  the  children 
and  excluding  the  high-priced  hands,  is  70  and  75  cents;  in  the  Fulton  Mill  the 
wages  would  be  so  much  lower,  it  seems  they  would  be  unable  to  hold  help,  and 
they  would  be  unable  to  keep  them  from  going  to  the  other  mills. — (No  response 
by  the  witness.) 

Q.  Is  this  other  mill  you  speak  of,  the  Fulton  Mill,  manufacturing  the  same 
goods  as  the  other  two? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livinoston.)  If  I  understand,  the  Fulton  Bag  and  Cot- 
ton Mills  make  their  own  fabric,  their  own  cotton  stuff,  and  then  from  that  they 
make  the  bags,  so  they  do  the  same  work  as  the  Atlanta  and  Exposition  mills, 
don't  they?  They  make  the  cloth  first,  and  then  make  the  l3ag  from  the  cloth? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  they  make  the  same  quality  of  stuff.  I  am  sure  I  can  not  say 
positively,  but  I  do  not  think  they  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  enough  about  spinning  to  answer  this  question:  If  they  make 
finer  eoods,  then  they  make  more  profit  to  a  given  quantity  of  cotton  spun  than 
the  other  mills? — A.  I  know  nothing  of  the  machinery  in  a  cotton  mill. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  make  3  yards  of  goods  out  of  a  pound  of  cotton,  that  is  one 
proposition,  but  if  you  make  6  yards  out  of  a  pound  of  cotton,  it  is  very  different, 
the  profit  is  very  much  greater. — ^A.  You  mean  that  in  connection  with  the  wage? 

Representative  LiviNasTON:  Yes. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Atlanta,  G-a.,  March  SI,  1900. 
TESTIM0F7  OF  MB.  L.  J.  KILBUBN. 

President  of  the  Macon  Central  Labor  Union^  Macon,  Ga. 

The  subcommission  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  met  at  the 
Elimball  House  at  9  a.  m..  Senator  Kyle  presiding.  Mr.  L.  J.  Kilbum,  foreman 
of  the  News  and  president  of  the  Macon  Central  Labor  Union,  was  introduced  as 
a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  State  your  full  name,  post-office  address,  and  vocation. — 
A.  L.J.  Kilbum,  Macon,  Ga.,  foreman  of  the  News,  an  afternoon  paper. 

^    Your  business? — A.  Printer. 

Are  you  a  member  of  the  Tyx)ographical  Union  of  your  city?— A.  Yes. 
And  a  member  of  the  Federation  of  the  State  of  Oieorgia? — A.  President  of 
the'central  body  in  our  town,  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  associated  with  this  organization? — A.  About  14 
years. 

S.  Are  you  a  native  of  the  South?— A.  Bom  in  South  Carolina. 
.  Has  the  South  had  organized  labor  for  many  years? — A.  Well,  as  long  as  I 
can  remember;  as  long  as  1  have  been  working  there  has  been  organized^laoor  in 
the  South.  ^5^'^^  •" ,  ^ "-.v 
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Q,  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  In  your  line? — A.  In  my  line.  There  have  been  other 
organizationfi. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  What  are  some  of  the  other  organizations? — ^A.  All 
railroad  organizations  were  organized  when  I  went  to  Macon.  Conductors,  fire- 
men, engineers,  trainmen,  and  probably  some  of  the  others  I  do  not  remember 
now. 

Q.  Organized  labor,  however,  is  not  so  far  advanced  as  it  is  in  the  North,  do 
you  think? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  purpose  of  your  organization  in  the  South? — A.  It  is  to  better 
our  condition,  both  morallv  and  financially. 

Q.  Was  there  really  need  for  organization  in  the  South  for  the  purpose  of  bet- 
tenngthe  financial  condition? — A.  We  thought  so;  yes. 

Q.  Have  you  been  able  to  effect  this  in  any  way? — A.  Considerably,  we  think. 
From  my  ooservation  the  others  have,  too. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  differences  with  your  employers? — A.  We  have  not. 

Q.  As  individuals  or  organizations? — ^A.  We  have  not  had  any  trouble  in  Macon 
along  any  lines  in  years. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  requested  an  advance  in  wages? — ^A.  No,  sir;  we  have  not. 
We  have  maintained  our  wage  scale  ever  since  organized.  We  established  a  scale 
when  we  organized,  and  they  have  never  made  any  attempt  to  cut,  and  that  has 
been  just  the  same  straight  through  the  14  years. 

Q.  oince  you  organized? — ^A.  Yes.  I  am  speaking  from  my  individual  informa- 
tion. There  is  no  trouble  in  any  other  union  in  town;  they  manage  to  keep  the 
scsJe  of  wafi;es. 

Q.  How  do  these  wages  compare  with  Northern  cities? — A.  I  really  can  not  tell 
you;  I  have  never  worKed  in  Northern  cities. 

Q.  Is  the  expense  of  living  as  great  in  the  South  as  the  North? — ^A.  From  visits, 
I  find  living  to  be  about  the  same. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  with  regard  to  other  lines  of  trade — bricklayers  and  car- 
penters? Are  they  generally  organized? — A.  In  our  town  the  carpenters  are  well 
organized;  the  bricklayers  are  not.  I  am  also  organizer  of  the  Federation  of 
Laoor;  I  have  got  to  go  and  talk  with  them  on  these  lines  in  a  few  days. 


Q.  Did  they  re(juest  it? — ^A.  Yes;  they  sent  for  me. 


What  is  their  purpose  in  forming  the  organization? — A.  I  suppose  to  better 
their  condition — that  is  what  I  talk  to  them — ^and  to  keep  up  a  good  scale  there 
for  the  town. 

Q.  What  I  would  like  to  Ket  at  now  is  whether  these  requests  are  from  the 
people  themselves,  or  from  the  organizers  who  go  around  and  stir  people  up  to 
it? — ^A.  As  it  happened  this  time,  thev  came  to  me.  Thev  sent  to  me  to  come  out 
to  whereas  or  40  of  them  were  working;  that  they  would  like  me  to  explain  the 
benefits  of  organization.    In  fact,  they  were  anxious  to  organize. 

Q.  There  are  some  social  reasons  for  organizations,  I  believe? — ^A.  It  is  not  a 
social  organization.    It  is  purely  business. 

Q.  The  wage  question  is  the  prime  feature? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  these  men  think  they  will  get  an  advance  in  wa^es  bv  being  members  of 
the  organization? — A.  I  do  not  think  advance  in  wages  is  talked  very  much.  It 
is  a  case  of  keep  what  you  have  got,  and  if  an  advance  is  justifiable,  get  it 

Q.  And  you  think  you  have  more  recourse  in  case  of  discharge  of  employees? — 
A.  Yes;  that  is  one  of  the  leading  reasons  for  organization. 

Q.  The  lodge  usually  takes  up  individual  cases  of  an  employee's  discharge? — ^A. 
Always,  sir.  " 

Q.  You  do  not  organize  colored  lodges  do  you? — ^A.  Well,  they  have  organized 
two  colored  unions  in  our  town,  but  we  organize  them  separately,  if  we  can. 
That  is  the  trouble  with  bricklayers.  When  all  of  them  are  colored  workmen 
we  find  that,  when  organized,  they  stick  pretty  well.  They  seem  to  realize  about 
what  it  is,  and  we  do  not  let  them  affiliate  with  our  central  body  in  our  town,  but 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  does. 

Q.  Recognize  them? — ^A.  Yes;  on  ec^ual  terms. 

(J.  They  do  not  work  side  by  side  m  your  employment? — A.  Yes,  carpenters, 
joiners,  and  bricklayers;  a  great  many  railroad  firemen  are  negroes,  but  they  are 
not  organized.  We  have  a  carpenters  and  joiners'  union,  colored,  in  our  town. 
They  work  side  by  side  on  same  work. 

Q.  What  are  the  average  wages  of  the  printers  now  in  the  South? — A.  It  fluc- 
tuates according  to  the  town.  Each  town  arranges  its  own  scale  of  prices.  Ours 
is  $3.50  a  day  for  8  hours;  that  is,  on  newspaper  work;  9  hours  on  job  work;  the 
same  scale  for  straight  time. 

Q.  You  do  not  work  10  hours? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Eight  and  9? — A.  Eight  on  newspapers  and  9  for  jobbers. 
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8.  Yoor  wage  scale  is  $2.50  a  day? — A.  Yes,  that  is  the  job  time  scale. 
.  What  are  the  wages  of  the  carpenters  and  bricklayers? — A.  I  think  the 
minimum  scale  in  oar  town  is  $2.  The  carpenters'  and  joiners'  nnion  made  a  scale 
price  last  fall,  and  they  tell  me  thev  are  maintaining  it.  Of  course,  they  go  up 
above  that,  according  to  what  kind  of  work  it  is.  Of  course,  that  is  the  scale 
they  organized  the  carpenters  under. 

Q.  Before  the  organization,  were  the  contractors  able  to  get  men  for  less  than 
$2?— A.  I  understand  from  the  carpenters  themselves  that  they  ranged  in  price 
from  75  cents  up  to  $1.50  and  some  were  paid  $2 — ^just  whatever  they  could  get 
them  for. 


Q.  From  75  cents  to  $2?— A.  Yes. 


Did  the  carpenters  and  joiners  of  the  city,  when  they  connected  themselves 
with  your  union,  bind  themselves  not  to  work  for  less  than  the  scale  agreed 
upon? — A.  They  took  an  obligation  to  that  effect. 

Q.  So  it  is  impossible  for  contractors  to  get  men  for  less  than  $2  a  day? — ^A. 
Organized  men. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LiviNOSTON.)  Now,  when  you  bind  your  men  not  to  take 
less  than  a  given  sum,  say  $8  a  day,  whatever  the  amount  is,  you  do  not  take  into 
recognition  at  all  the  different  capacity  of  different  men  to  labor.  You  pay  a 
sorry  laborer  just  the  same  price  that  you  pay  a  good,  strong  laborer? — A.  We 
are  supposed  to  test  a  man's  comx>etency  before  he  goes  to  work.  In  my  union 
if  a  man  is  not  competent  we  do  not  elect  him  to  membership. 

Q.  Now,  supx>ose  a  man  was  stronger  to  do  labor  than  the  man  right  by  him; 
you  put  him  on  a  level.  You  put  botn  on  the  market  at  the  same  price,  and  you 
swear  them  not  to  make  any  difference.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  wrong? — ^A.  In 
my  opinion,  I  can  only  speak  there,  we  have  got  a  wage  scale  that  is  probably 
under 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  I  am  not  opposed  to  organized  labor,  but  I  want  to  under- 
stand whether  you  nave  ever  considered  that  question  in  your  union? — A.  Yes, 
we  have. 

Q,  Now,  you  have  never  made  up  your  minds  to  scale  your  men  in  prices? — ^A. 
We  find  we  can  not  work  on  a  sliding  scale  to  any  advantage.  As  I  was  saying, 
we  do  not  consider  that  our  scale,  the  scale  of  $2.50  a  day,  is  the  highest  price. 
That  is  what  we  work  for,  that  is,  time  men.  Of  course  foremen  get  more.  We 
do  not  consider  that  as  what  the  best  men  in  the  business  could  earn.  It  may  be 
a  little  more  than  the  worst  men  in  the  business  could  earn.  We  fix  it  that  the 
best  men  make  up  for  what  the  others  lack. 

Q.  {By  Senator  Kyle.)  Suppose  the  employer  should  adopt  the  piece  method 
of  doing  work? — ^A.  We  wort  piece  wherever  we  can.  Then  you  only  pay  for 
what  you  get. 

Q.  Then  if  y;our  man  does  not  earn  more  than  81.50 A.  (Interrupting) 

That  is  his  business. 

Q.  It  strikes  me  that  is  the  thing  the  employer  should  resort  to. — A.  Wo  .do  it 
in  every  instance  where  we  regulate  the  work. 

Q.  I  Know  it  is  true  with  farm  labor.  Some  men  will  make  $25,  and  others  I 
would  not  give  board. — ^A.  We  attempt  to  be  very  careful  and  get  the  best  men 
in  or^jiized  labor. 

Q.  W  ell,  is  it  not  the  puri>ose  of  your  organization  to  gather  in  all  carx>enters  and 
all  joiners  and  all  bricklayers  in  these  unions? — ^A.  No,  sir.  We  leave  it  to  a  vote 
who  comes  in.  We  always  admonish  people  who  organize  to  take  in  only  compe- 
tent men  who  can  guarantee  a  good  day's  work  to  an  employer.  We  find  it  is  not 
good  to  force  ordinary  worlmien  on  people. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  These  people  that  you  reject,  and  do  not  take  into  the 
umon,  if  your  shop  is  unionized,  tney  are  unable  to  get  work? — A.  Yes,  in  that 
shop.    In  my  union  we  do  not  mix. 

Q.  Then  a  man  who  is  not  considered  a  good  workman  is  on  the  world  to 
starve? — A.  If  he  can  not  make  a  good  living  in  that  business,  that  is  his  business^ 
not  ours. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  mean  when  a  man  employs  50  organized  men  that 
he  can  not  employ  even  one  unorganized  laboring  man? — A.  Yes,  he  has  a  right 
to  employ  all  he  wants  to,  but  the  union  men  will  not  work  for  him  if  he  does. 
We  simply  go  to  him  and  ask  if  he  cares  to  run  a  union  shop,  and  if  so,  he  will 
have  to  employ  all  union  men.    If  he  does,  we  furnish  the  men. 

Q.  You  practically  then  comi)eI  an  employer  to  resort  to  union  labor? — (No 
response  by  the  witness.) 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livinoston.)  Or  go  on  the  outside  by  taking  nonunion 
labor? — A.  One  or  the  other.  We  simply  propose  to  give  a  better  class  of  labor 
and  better  work  for  the  money  than  they  could  get  outside. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  If  all  labor  is  unionized  the  anion  has  the  right  to  say 
what  men  can  work,  and  if  they  choose  to  reject  a  man  from  membership  in  their 
union,  he  is  barred  from  working  afc  that  craft  and  that  union?— A.  If  he  is  not 
a  member  of  the  union  he  can  not  work  with  the  union  men.  If  he  is  a  competent 
workman  he  will  be  elected  to  membership.  If  he  is  incompetent  he  had  oetter 
go  into  some  other  business. 

Q.  The  union  is  the  ju<^  then  of  whether  he  is  oomx>etent  or  not? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  are  the  judge  whether  a  man  can  work  at  a  certain  line  of  business, 
or  not,  as  far  as  they  control  it?— A.  They  judge  whether  a  man  shall  work  with 
them  in  cei  tain  lines  of  business. 

Q.  If  you  are  unionized  you  admit  you  can  confine  the  employment  in  that 
trade.  Suppose  you  are  unionized  in  all  shox>s? — ^A.  In  that  event  we  would  control 
the  situation. 

Q.  You  could  prevent  men  working  in  that  line  of  business  if  ^ou  wished?- A. 
I  do  not  think  I  ever  heard  of  a  man  being  rejected  to  prevent  him  from  working 
at  the  trade. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  a  man  would  be  rejected  from  your  union  if  thought 
incompetent? — ^A.  That  is  not  to  keep  him  from  working  anywhere  he  wants  to. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Eyi^.  )  You  have  very  rigid  rules  also  in  regard  to  apprentices, 
have  you  not?— A.  Yes,  in  my  business  we  have. 

Q.  Have  you  not  also  in  mason  work  and  carpenter  work?— A.  I  really  can  not 
tell  you. 

Q.  What  is  your  rule  in  regard  to  apprentices  in  the  typographical  union?— A. 
We  only  allow  one  to  every  seven  and  a  fraction. 

Q.  And  no  employer  can  get  in  a  young  man  then? — ^A.  No,  sir.  If  a  man  puts 
in  a  union  shop  he  gives  the  foreman  a  right  to  employ  or  discharge.  I  tnink 
that  the  foreman  is  responsible  for  everythuig  that  takes  place. 

Q.  Suppose  the  number  of  apprentices  was  filled  up  m  your  office,  and  the 
employer  had  a  son  whom  he  wished  to  be  taught  the  trade  of  a  printer;  could  he 
find  employment  in  that  offtce?— A.  Not  in  that  business.  To  give  a  practical 
illustration  of  that,  I  had  to  turn  down  an  employer's  son  the  other  day. 

Q.  Then  don't  you  consider  your  union  a  great  big  trust?- A.  No,  sir;  we  just 
consider  it  an  organization,  that  is  all. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Liyinostok.)  What  is  a  trust  but  an  organization?— 
A.  That  is  wnat  it  is. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Do  you  not  think  it  is  exactly  upon  all-fours  with  all 
trusts  in  the  United  States? — A.  It  is  possible  it  is  on  that  line. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  laboring  men  are  urging  against  trusts  all  over  the 
United  States? — ^A.  Probably  some  of  them  are.  I  have  never  found  it  in  my 
heart  to  say  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Corporations  are  organizing  to  do  this  and  that  and  the  other,  and  they  try 
to  put  down  the  wages  of  employees.  Now,  is  there  any  dangerous  effect  of  an 
organization  just  as  strong  as  a  trust,  and  built  up  for  the  express  purpose  of 
taking  care  of  laboring  men  ? — A.  We  are  trying  to  do  our  best  for  ourselves  by 
organization. 

Q.  But  you  call  yourself  an  organization,  while  the  other  fellows  have  to  go  as 
trusts? — ^A.  1  can  not  specif y. 

Q.  The  reason  I  brought  out  the  question  is  this :  ThertJ  was  a  very  prominent 
workman  in  the  city  of  Washington  who  had  been  for  80  years  in  the  employ  of 
the  yards  there  as  a  machinist.  He  came  to  a  member  of  the  Senate  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  his  son  a  position.  He  was  asked  why  he  did  not  school  him  to 
the  same  trade  which  he  had  pursued  for  90  years,  which  was  a  very  lucrative 
trade.  He  said :  *'  By  the  rules  of  my  order  I  can  not  bring  my  son  up  in  the 
same  trade.    I  can  not  get  him  work  from  the  fact  that  the  places  are  all  full.'* 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  What  order  did  he  belong  to? 

Senator  Kyle.  Machinists,  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  Is  there  any  rule  in  the  machinists*  organization  exclud- 
ing his  son  as  an  apprentice  ? — A.  We  have  an  iron-clad  rule.  We  only  allow  1 
apprentice  to  7  men. 

Q.  Is  that  generally  true  without  regard  to  persons? — ^A.  Yes. 

(J.  That  rule  is  accepted  not  only  by  your  union,  but  it  is  accepted  by  those 
who  employ  union  men  everywhere,  is  it  not? — A.  When  we  go  into  a  shop,  we 
give  the  proprietor  our  scale  of  prices,  a  copy  of  our  rules,  and  we  say,  "Are  you 
willing  to  sign  that  for  one  year?''  He  signs  it,  and  we  consider  botn  bound  by 
the  contract. 

Q.  It  is  a  mutual  agreement? — A.  Yes,  and  he  reads  all  those  rules  before  he 
signs. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  Suppose  he  did  not  want  to  sign  it,  then  what?— A.  We 
simply  let  him  get  whom  he  pleases. 
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The  whole  list  of  employees  would  go  out? — A.  Yes. 

He  wonld  go  on  to  tne  next  town  for  the  purpose  of  getting  men,  only  to 
find  that  they  were  organized  there.  Then  what  is  his  resort? — ^A.  Gh^nerally  to 
get  back  the  men  he  turned  out. 

Q.  So  that  he  is  practically  compelled  to  sign  that  scale  or  agreement,  is  he 
not? — ^A.  No,  sir;  he  is  not  compelled  to  do  it. 

tif  he  carries  on  his  business? — ^A.  If  he  can  not  get  any  other  men  and  has 
ye  that  Mnd.    We  do  not  try  to  coerce  a  man  into  signing  it.    We  ask  him 
through  a  committee  if  he  wants  to  run  a  union  office. 

Q.  (By  Bepresentatiye  Liyinoston.)  That  is  dependent  somewhat  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  you  haye  all  this  skilled  labor  in  this  organization,  or  not?  If  you 
haye,  he  has  ^ot  to  treat  with  you?— A.  There  is  no  organization  that  has  all  the 
skilled  labor  m  the  country,  ia.  Macon  aU  the  printers  are  union  men.  There  is 
no  organization  that  has  eyenrbody  in  the  business  in  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Ltet  us  suppose  on  the  other  hand  that  the  employers 
are  pmnitted  to  put  on  as  many  apprentices  as  they  please.  What  would  become 
of  the  wages  of  tne  journeymen?— A.  They  would  oe  cut  down  to  boys'  and  girls' 
wages. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  of  that?— A.  We  haye  instances  in  our  towr.  of  boys,  getting 
yery  small  pay,  who  do  ahnoet  the  work  of  men. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  In  the  case  you  mentioned  just  now,  the  son  of  a  proprietor 
-who  was  refused  the  priyilege  of  letting  his  son  learn  the  business? — ^A.  He  came  in 
there  and  bought  an  interest  in  the  paper  in  which  I  was  employed,  and  he  told 
me  that  he  wanted  his  son  to  learn  to  run  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  machine. 
I  told  him  I  could  not  let  him  leam,  because  I  had  an  apprentice,  i  told  him  I 
could  not.  ''  Well,"  he  said,  '*  if  that  is  the  case,  I  will  say  nothing  about  it."  I 
neyer  did  see  tile  son. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  He  could  send  him  to  an  adjoining  town  and  get  him 
in  there? — ^A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  It  depends  somewhat  on  the  foreman  in  the  shop  and  how  many  appren- 
tices?— ^A.  Yes.  The  proprietors  had  nothing  to  do  with  that.  They  can  discharge 
a  foreman  and  employ  him  when  they  see  fit.  If  he  dont  attend  to  his  business, 
discharge  him. 

Q.  Haye  they  the  priyilege  of  selecting  their  foreman?—A.  Yes,  absolutely. 
That  is  their  accorded  right.  We  do  not  eyen  suggest  anyone.  We  let  him  pick 
his  own  man  and  the  man  will  pick  the  force. 

Q.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  methods  of  Hying  amongst  these  X)eople— their  ordi- 
nary eyeryday  expenses:  what  do  they  pay  for  house  rent? — ^A.  Well,  it  depends 
on  the  location.  The  rent  ayerages  in  our  town  from  $3  to  $5  a  room,  according 
to  location.    I  can  get  at  it  better  that  way  than  any  other. 

Q.  Two  to  |5  a  room? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  A  month?— A.  I  meant  the  entire  house.  I  said  **room" 
to  Illustrate  what  sized  house  you  may  want. 

Q.  That  is  monthly  rent?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  And  the  bricklayers  and  carpenters  fche  same?— A.  The 
rent  is  tne  same  all  around,  and  real  estate  men  handle  the  rent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Are  there  any,  in  your  opinion,  that  own  their  own 
houses? — A.  A  great  many  of  them  in  the  different  organizations.  I  suppose  the 
members  of  my  union  own  fewer  than  any  other  union  because  they  are  mostly 
trayeling  men  and  go  around  a  good  deal  oyer  the  country. 

Q.  Are  your  people  satisfied  with  their  wages? — ^A.  Well,  my  opinion  is  they 
are  as  satisfied  as  people  generally  get  to  be.    The}r  haye  no  complaint. 

Q.  They  are  as  satisfied  as  other  men? — A.  Yes,  in  Macon. 

Q.  No  strikes? — ^A.  No  friction  between  the  management  and  the  union  in  our 
town. 

(By  Senator  Kyi.e.)  Neyer  had  any  strikes?— A.  Well,  the  first  year  I  went 
[aeon  I  participated  in  a  strike  on  one  of  the  pax>er8.    It  was  adjusted  in  a 
short  time. 

Q.  Was  that  on  account  of  wages? — ^A.  No,  sir;  it  was  some  personal  grieyance, 
just  a  misunderstanding. 

Q.  If  a  strike  is  ordered,  it  is  ordered  by ^A.  (Interrupting)  Ordered  by  the 

organizer  in  our  union.  We  haye  what  is  called  an  or^nizer  in  each  district. 
In  eyent  of  trouble  he  is  sent  for.  He  does  eyerything  m  his  power  to  arbitrate 
and  straighten  out  that  difficulty.  No  strike  is  allowed  unless  he  orders  it;  we 
can  not  strike  unless  it  is  ordered  by  him. 

Q.  In  case  you  order  a  strike  in  connection  with  your  union,  it  only  extends 
that  far? — ^A.  It  only  extends  to  those  employed  on  the  paper.  We  run  a  job 
room  and  newspaper.    We  do  not  mix  the  departments. 
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Cj.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  You  are  so  organized  in  the  country  in 
this  federation  that  you  can  manage  your  interests  pretty  well? — A.  We  have 
managed  to  do  so  so  far. 

Q.  People  are  generally  satisfied  all  over  the  country. — ^A.  My  people  are 
members  of  the  typographical  union. 

Q.  Those  in  the  Federation  of  Trades  are  pretty  v^ell  all  satisfied. ~ A.  There 
are  some  members  of  the  Federation  of  Trades  very  x)oorly  paid. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  unions  they  are?— A.  The  worst  is  the  textile  workers. 
They  have  never  been  able  to  maintain  a  wage  scale.  They  are  not  organized  at 
all  in  my  town. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  What  is  the  rule  by  which  you  establish  the  number 
of  apprentices?  You  say  it  is  1  in  7;  why  do  you  establish  that? — A.  I  could  not 
really  give  you  a  reason.  We  have  to  have  some  number,  and  we  judge  that  1 
apprentice  could  attend  to  all  the  work  done  by  7  men,  proofing  galleys  and  doing 
work  of  that  kind;  that  needs  about  1  boy  to  every  7  men. 

Q.  It  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  retarding  or  restricting  the  number  of  appren- 
tices in  the  country ?-r^ A.  No,  sir.  Because  each  local  fixes  its  own  numoer  of 
apprentices.  It  is  left  to  the  local  union  to  do  that,  so  there  is  no  calculation 
made  as  to  supply  and  demand,  only  that  1  boy  can  do  the  work  for  7  men — ^boy's 
work  that  does  not  need  an  expert. 

(^.  Before  you  leave  that  apprentice  question;  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  principal 
object  in  the  apprentice  system  is  to  furnish  skilled  journeymen,  men  that  are 
equipped  beyond  question  to  take  charge  of  the  work  usually  assigned  to  a 
printer? — A.  We  are  supposed  to  furnish  tnem  when  they  serve  their  term.  They 
learn  the  trade  absolutely. 

Q.  How  old  are  these  boys  usually? — ^A.  Anywhere  from  12  to  18  years  old. 

Q.  Take  a  boy  of  16  or  18  years,  an  apprentice  in  a  newspaper  office,  what 
wages  does  he  make?— A.  The  ooy  I  have  gets  $1  a  day  for  8  hours. 

Q.  How  old  is  he? — A.  Between  17  and  18. 

Q.  Is  that  more  or  less  wages  than  he  could  get  elsewhere? — A.  It  is  a  goc»d 
deal  more  than  the  average  around  town  in  stores  and  other  places,  and  he  only 
works  about  two-thirds  the  number  of  hours. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  have  only  1  boy? — ^A.  In  my  department  I  work  6 
men  and  1  boy. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchpord.)  Without  the  apprentice  system  carried  out  in  some 
form  or  other,  your  organization  would  be  unable  to  furnish  skilled  workers  to 
employers  when  requested? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Is  it  now  the  custom  for  your  organization  to  furnish  such  skilled  workmen 
when  requested? — ^A.  We  make  the  guarantee  to  furnish  skilled  workmen  and 
keep  the  paper  going  all  the  time.  We  are  supposed  to  put  them  in  and  the  pro- 
prietor does  not  care  whom  we  employ.  One  employer  made  the  remark:  **  it  is 
a  consolation  to  me  to  know  that  I  can  go  home  and  go  to  sleep  at  night  and  know 
that  my  work  will  be  attended  to  in  my  absence."  He  is  a  man  that  knows  noth- 
ing about  an  organization  and  cares  less.  He  is  the  owner  and  editor  of  the  Macon 
Telegraph. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Atlanta,  Qa.,  March  fi,  2900. 
TESTIMONY  OF  HE.  ANDREW  MULGAY, 

Organizer,  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Augusta,  Qa, 

The  subcommission  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  met  in  the  par- 
lors of  the  Kimball  House  at  9  a.  m. ,  Senator  Kyle  presiding.  Mr.  Andrew  Mul- 
cay  was  introduced  as  a  witness  at  9.88  a.  m.,  and,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified 
as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Please  give  your  name,  residence,  and  post-office  ad- 
dress.— A.  Andrew  Mulcay;  221  Broad  street,  Augusta,  Qa. 

Q.  What  is  your  vocation? — A.  I  am  a  carriage  painter  by  trade. 

Q.  What  can  you  say  as  to  the  growth  of  trades  unions  in  the  Augusta  dis- 
trict?— A.  About  the  third  week  in  November,  1898.  a  notice  was  posted  in  the 
Augusta  district  mills  that  on  and  after  November  20  the  wages  would  be  re- 
duced, with  no  statement  as  to  the  amount  of  reduction.    That  was  published  in 
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onr  daily  papers  there,  the  Angiista  Chronicle  and  Evening  Herald  and  the  Daily 
Tribune.  A  ^ntleman  by  the  name  of  William  Q-.  Qredi^,  who  was  the  general 
organizer  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  for  Georgia,  came  to  me  stating 
that  he  had  a  request  from  some  mill  operatives  to  come  and  organize  them,  and 
asked  if  I  would  assist.  At  this  time  I  was  not  connected  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Trades,  but  accepting  his  invitation  I  was  identified  with  them  and 
had  issued  to  me  by  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers  a  commission  as  organizer,  and  we 
went  up  to  the  factory  district  and  at  their  request  organized  7  unions  among  the 
factory  people.  I  will  state  this,  that  had  we  got  them  organized  before  that 
fatal  day,  the  21  st  of  November,  we  would  have  saved  a  severe  strike;  but  we 
did  not  get  them  organized  until  after  they  struck  against  that  reduction  of 
wages.  They  remained  out  until  some  time  in  the  early  part  of  February,  during 
that  time  entailing  great  loss  on  the  mills,  themselves,  and  on  the  whole  city. 

Q.  The  textile  workers? — A.  Of  the  Augusta  district.  The  Augusta  district 
includes  not  only  the  city  of  Augusta,  but  Bath  and  Langley  in  South  Carolina 
also. 

Q.  Tell  us  about  this  strike. — ^A.  Well,  they  refused  to  continue  work  at  the 
reduced  wages.  The  reduction  amounted  on  an  average,  as  closely  as  I  could 
^ve  it,  to  about  18  per  cent.  In  some  cases  it  was  25  per  cent,  and  in  a  few  cases 
It  was  40  per  cent,  and  in  many  cases  not  more  than  10  per  cent. 

Q.  This  was  universal  in  the  mills? — ^A.  In  the  mills  of  that  district. 

Q.  AH  owned  by  one  employer? — A.  No,  by  a  company — the  Augusta  Manu- 
facturing Company  or  the  Augusta  Manufacturing  Association. 

Q.  How  many  employers  are  connected  with  that  company? — A..  There  are  two 
Clark  mills,  I  think,  tmder  one  heading,  but  I  am  not  sure;  there  is  a  mill  called 
the  Dartmouth;  there  is  the  Augusta  factory  controlled  by  Mr.  Phinizy;  the 
Enterprise  Mill  by  Mr.  Verdery;  the  King  Mill  under  Mr.  Estes;  then  the  Bath 
Mills,  or  the  Bath  Mill,  and  the  Langley  Mills  are  controlled  by  one  person,  Mr. 
Barrett. 

Q.  All  engaged  in  manufacturing  cotton  cloth? — A.  Yes. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  KATCHFORD.)  What  is  the  aggregate  total  number  of  employees 
affected?— A.  About  5,000. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  What  were  the  wages  prior  to  the  time  of  the  strike? — 
A.  I  suppose  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $5  a  week;  between  $4.50  and  $5. 
That  is  as  definite  as  I  could  give  it. 

Q.  What  kind  of  employees,  white  entirely? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  some  few  colored, 
but  in  so  small  minority  as  to  be  hardly  consider^ — entirely  outside  workers. 
Sweepers? — ^A.  Mostly  outside  operators. 
When  was  this  strike?— A.  November  21, 1898. 

What  was  the  cause  of  the  strike? — A.  A  protest  against  the  reduction  in 
wages. 

Q.  The  company,  I  mean. — ^A.  The  manufacturers  claimed  at  that  time  that 
their  mills  were  not  paying  the  cost  of  running  and  they  had  to  curtail  the 
expenses. 

Q.  HBy  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  was  the  result  of  it?— A.  The  result  was  the 
manuiacturers  made  some  slight  concessions. 

Q.  Compromised? — A.  No,  sir;  there  was  no  compromise  in  the  question  of 
wages  at  all,  but  they  made  some  slight  concessions  otherwise. 

Q.  How  was  the  work  resumed? — A.  At  a  reduced  price.  They  made  this 
promise,  that  they  were  willing  to  pay  a  scale  averaging  6  per  cent  higher  than  their 
competitors  in  tne  South  were  paying.  They  claimed  that  one  cause  of  their 
trouole  was  that  all  the  Southern  mills  manufacturing  the  same  class  of  goods 
paid  less  wages  on  an  average*  in  some  cases  about  20  per  cent  less,  than  they 
paid  in  the  Augusta  district.    The  truth  of  that  we  could  not  ascertain. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  was  very  little  profit  in  the 
manufacturing  business  at  that  time  and  prior? — A.  That  is  a  question  that  I  can 
not  answer.  I  only  know  that  in  the  same  year  (1898)  the  Dalton  Mills  paid  a  divi- 
dend of  45  per  cent,  and  last  year,  I  was  imormed,  they  paid  a  dividend  of  93  per 
cent.  To  me  there  is  something  very  strange  about  that.  If  a  mill  can  not  get 
along  and  does  pay  such  dividends  as  that,  there  is  something  wrong. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  you  believe  there  is  any  mill  in  the  South  that  has 
ever  paid  a  dividend  of  40  per  cent? — A.  I  have  notliingbut  the  newspapers,  and 
they  are  supiposed  to  be  the  educators  of  the  people.  We  have  to  take  the  news 
as  they  give  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  believe  everything  you  see  in  the  papers? — ^A.  No,  but  I  am  giv- 
ing you  what  I  get. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Since  the  improved  conditions,  have  they  advanced  the 
price  of  wages? — ^A.  They  have,  agreeably  to  the  promise  made  to  the  committee. 
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When  the  people  went  back  to  work  they  said  that  as  soon  as  the  times  would 
warrant  it  they  wonld  restore  them;  and  on  tbe  Ut  day  of  January,  1900,  they 
did  make  a  raise  in  the  scale  of  10  per  cent. 

8.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Are  these  openitiYes  still  orgmiBed?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
.  Any  strike  since  that  time?— A.  No,  sir;  no  likelihood  of  a  strike;  there  are 
some  little  difficulties  that  occasionally  crop  out,  but  are  met  by  the  «aw»itiy» 
committee  and  adjusted  satisfactorily. 

3.  (By  Senator  ^tle.)  It  was  organized  as  a  union  mill? — A.  Yes. 
.  All  the  mills?— A.  All  the  mills  are  not  in  the  unions,  nor  do  we  demand  it,, 
but  we  are  trying  to  get  all  the  people  in  the  unions. 

Q.  You  have  determined  on  a  scale?— A.  We  have  not. 

Q.  The  evidence  is  that  in  the  typographical  union  they  fix  a  scale. — ^A.  Their 
conditions  are  different.  Each  national  union  reg^ulates  itself.  As  an  organizer 
and  lecturer  to  these  unions  I  have  tried  to  teach  these  people  that  their  best 
interests  were  the  interests  of  the  employers.  If  the  employers  were  successful,, 
thev  would  be  successful  likewise,  we  have  won  the  respect  of  most  of  the 
mills — all  the  superintendents  I  know  of,  and  all  the  second  hands  and  overseers,, 
and  the  foremen  of  the  different  departments. 

Q.  There  must  be  some  sort  of  an  agreement  between  the  unions  and  the 
employers.  What  agreement  have  you  with  reference  to  the  emplovment  of 
child  labor,  for  instance? — ^A.  In  our  district  we  are  opposed  to  child!^labor  under 
a  ^ven  age. 

Below  12  years?— A.  We  have  settled  upon  12  vears  as  the  line  to  be  drawn. 
In  hannony  with  the  bill  presented  before  the  legislature  here?— A.  Yes. 
Is  that  ffenerally  accepted?- A.  Some  of  our  superintendents  say  they  would 
be  only  too  glad  to  endorse  it;  some  of  our  mill  presidents  say  the  same  thing; 
others  are  euent;  others  are  opposed  to  it. 

Q.  The  result  is  you  have  children  emploved  under  12?— A.  We  have  children 
eznpl^yed  in  the  mills  at  Augusta  7  vears  old. 

Q.  What  X)er  cent?— A.  Very  small. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Ratchford.)  what  is  the  percentage  of  the  total  emploved  under 
12  years?— A.  I  do  not  think  it  amounts  to  more  than  10  per  cent;  I  think  it  is 
about  10  per  cent  under  12  years  of  age. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Ten  per  cent  of  the  total?— A.  Not  of  the  total 
employees,  but  of  the  children;  10  i>er  cent  of  the  children  are  under  12. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  There  mavbe  exceptions.  Where  there 
is  a  widow  woman  with  three  children  running  from  7  to  12  years,  and  she  can 
not  support  herself  and  the  three  children  by  her  own  wages,  and  wants  to  t^e 
one  or  two  of  the  children  into  the  mill,  there  may  be  exceptions? — A.  We  have 
to  come  to  an  agreement  somewhere;  and  there  never  yet  has  been  an  agreement 
by  which  some  one  will  not  suffer. 

Q.  You  can  make  exceptions  to  the  general  rule?— A.  We  have  only  made  a 
demand  upon  the  legislature  to  have  a  law  enacted.  We  will  have  to  adjust 
these  little  things  when  we  get  to  them.  I  have  been  very  intimately  associated 
with  some  of  our  mill  peonle,  and  feel  very  keenly  their  situation.  One  of  the 
trustees  of  the  King  mill,  Mr.  Thomas  Coskery,  came  to  me  with  the  statement: 
**  I  am  informed  that  some  of  our  people  come  in  from  the  country  and  bring 
their  children  and  put  them  to  work,  and  then  cease  to  work  themselves  and  loaf 
aroimd  the  groggeries  for  the  rest  of  their  lives."  I  said,  *'  I  have  seen  that  with 
my  own  eyes  here  in  Augusta  and  Columbus,  Ga.  I  saw  last  September  on  Labor 
Day  and  the  day  following,  the  first  Tuesday  in  September,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, a  wagon  with  an  old  gentleman  riding  in  front  loaded  down  with  children. 
They  looked  to  be  all  ages  from  6  or  7  up  to  14  years  of  age.  A  gentleman  living 
next  door  to  where  I  was  stopping,  a  machinist  in  one  of  the  mills,  halloed  over: 
'  There  is  one  of  the  things  you  have  got  to  overcome  here  in  Georgia.  That  man 
there,  I  know  him  personally,  he  carries  these  children — his  own,  four  of  them, 
and  the  others  are  nis  neighbors* — to  mill,  brings  the  horse  back,  and  sits  around 
the  grocery  all  day  doing  nothing.  I  could  not  hire  him  for  love  or  money  to  do 
any  work.*" 

Q.  (By  Representative  LrvmasTON.)  Why  don't  they  put  the  vagrant  law  on 
him  and  put  him  in  the  penitentiary? — A,  He  should  be  in  the  penitentiary  or 
somewhere  where  he  would  be  compelled  to  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Is  the  Warren  mill  in  the  Augnista  district? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  strike  there  a  week  or  10  days  ago? — ^A.  I  under- 
stood that  the  superintendent  had  made  the  statement  that  he  was  not  going  to 
have  any  union  help  there,  but  whether  there  was  anything  preceding  that  I  can 
not  answer  you.  But  when  Mr.  Verdery  came  up  that  was  all  changed.  That  is 
another  Verdery. 
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Q.  How  long  were  they  out? — ^A.  I  tuiderstood  only  a  short  time. 

Q.  Was  that  ordered  by  the  trade  nnion? — ^A.  No,  sir;  it  was  jost  in  the  milL 
It  is  one  of  the  hardest  things  in  the  world  to  get  a  strike  of  the  textile  men.  This 
was  not  authorized;  jnst  a  few  that  had  a  personal  grievance  which,  I  understand, 
the  superintendent  would  not  listen  to.  They  ceased  to  work,  and  applied  to  the 
president,  who  came  up  and  answered  their  questions  agreeably  to  ail  parties. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Etle.)  All  these  mills  treat  with  organized  labor,  recognized 
or^mized  labor? — ^A.  Some  do  and  some  do  not. 

Q.  They  refuse  to  treat  with  you  as  organizations? — ^A.  They  do  in  the  Augusta 
district. 

Q.  ("By  Mr.  Smyth.)  These  men  employed  in  the  Warren  Mill  did  not  leave 
work  Decause  nonunion  men  were  employed? — A.  I  could  not  answer  you.  I  have 
never  met  with  the  people,  while  I  know  them  personally.  AH  I  get  is  rumors. 
I  get  nothing  official,  because  I  am  not  officially  connected  with  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  direct  cause  of  the  union  men  leaving,  because  the 
employers  said  only  nonunion  men  would  be  employed? — ^A.  I  do  not  know. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Batchfobd.)  What  was  the  principal  cause  that  effected  the  ogani- 
zation  that  jon  speak  of  among  the  textile  workers?  Was  it  a  general  conserva- 
tive  feeling  in  favor  of  an  organization,  or  was  it  due  to  some  other  cause? — ^A. 
They  were  being  imposed  upon  as  a  general  rule — so  many  children  being  put  in 
the  mills  at  an  early  age.  Our  textile  j)eople  felt  that  they  were  weak,  and  wanted 
strength,  and  that  through  the  orsjamzation  they  would  get  strength. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  ^yth.)  This  organization  took  place  after  the  strike? — ^A.  During 
the  strike. 

Ql  They  did  not  affect  an  organization  until  after  the  reduction  was  made?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  the  organization  was  caused  by  the  reduction? — ^A.  Yes. 
I  talked  to  a  few  here  and  there  in  that  section  about  organizations  before,  and 
while  they  endorsed  it  and  everything,  they  made  no  move. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  thing,  from  your  standpoint,  if  the  mills  throughout 
the  South  would  favor  such  a  reduction  and  effect  an  oi|^anization? — ^A.  I  would 
not  answer  that  question  because  that  is  outside  of  my  field.  I  believe  it  would 
be  better  for  the  South  and  better  for  the  mills  in  the  South  if  they  were 
thoroughly  organized. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Ktlb.)  There  is  really  no  complete  organization  as  yet,  such 
as  can  compete  with  the  employers? — A.  Not  yet. 

Q.  Ton  have  no  scale  of  wages,  nor  anything  as  to  child  labor? — ^A.  We  have 
not. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  your  x>eople  regarding  literacy?  Most  of  them  are 
able  to  read  and  write? — A.  I  could  not  say  what  percentage. 

Q.  These  factories  are  located  in  the  city? — A.  Yes. 

O.  The  children  have  school  advantages? — A.  They  have  school  advantages. 
In  the  words  of  Mr.  Estes,  **  We  pay  about  $18,000  to  the  city  and  county  and 
State  of  (Georgia  for  school  purposes,  and  we  have  not  a  child  we  can  send  to 
school.*'  He  spoke  of  the  null,  holding  mill  property,  and  he  as  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees. 

Q.  His  assessment  is  $13,000?-'A.  On  that  mill. 

Q.  Have  not  the  operatives  of  the  mill  children? — A.  I  suppose  they  have.  He 
said  the  mill,  as  a  property  holder,  had  no  children  to  represent  that  money. 

Q.  How  about  the  cnildren  that  enter  the  mill  from  7  to  8  and  9  years  and 
upwards;  have  they  any  chance  for  education? — A.  They  have  night  schools  in 
Augusta;  they  have  a  httle  chance. 

Q.  Night  schools  established  by  the  company? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpobd.)  Is  it  practicable  for  a  child  to  go  to  night  school  and 
educate  himself  after  working  11  hours  a  day? — A.  Not  very,  although  the 
extreme  few  do  it.  What  little  education  I  have  I  got  in  that  way  in  the  night 
schools  of  New  York  City. 

Q.  The  percentage  that  avail  themselves  of  that  opportunity  is  exceedingly 
small,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  my  judgment. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  What  is  the  custom  as  to  rents? — A.  They  charge  them 
so  much  every  settling,  every  2  weeks,  per  room. 

Q.  How  much? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is,  but  there  is  no  complaint  on  that. 

Q.  Are  the  houses  furnished  by  the  company? — A.  Yes,  sir,  usually;  and  the 
operatives  have  the  option  of  going  outside.  (Juite  a  number  of  the  operatives  in 
the  Augusta  district  own  their  own  houses. 

Q.  It  is  not  compulsory  to  rent  houses  from  the  company? — A.  No,  sir;  they 
are  entirely  free, 

Q.  Are  there  any  company  stores? — ^A.  Not  in  Augusta,  but  there  are  in  Lang- 
ley  and  Bath;  but  it  is  not  compulsory  there. 
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Q.  How  do  wages  compare  with  the  textile  companies  here  in  Atlanta  and  other 
sections  of  the  South? — A.  I  could  not  say— only  on  hearsay  evidence. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Ratchpobd.)  Were  these  homes  acquired  by  the  operatives  since 
they  have  been  working  in  the  mills;  do  they  save  enough  to  buy  these  homes? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  by  doing  it  in  payments. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  Do  you  think  the  wages  in  your  Augusta  district  are  higher 
than  here? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  They  average  now  about  $5  a  week? — A.  No;  they  have 
not  been  restored  in  full.  They  have  restored  about  10  per  cent.  About  $4.50  a 
week  is  the  average  wages. 

Q.  About  how  much  per  day? — ^A.  Seventy-five  cents. 

Q.  How  many  in  a  family  would  be  employed  ordinarily? — A.  A  man  and  ^vife 
and  one  or  two  children. 

So  their  monthly  waflres  would  be  about  $50? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
From  that  they  are  able  to  save  a  little  toward  a  home? — A.  Yes. 

^  (Bv  Mr.  Ratchford.)  It  is  possible  for  a  man  to  accumulate  a  home  of  his 
own  with  his  wages,  and  support  a  wife  and  child? — A.  No,  sir;  it  is  not. 

Q.  How  are  the  homes  acquired?— A.  By  the  whole  family  working  and  putting 
a  little  away  every  week  or  settling. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Is  not  that  the  way  they  usually  do  on  the  farm,  that 
they  get  ahead?  Is  it  not  customary  for  the  husband  and  wife  and  daughters  and 
sons  to  turn  in  and  do  their  share? — A.  Yes,  but  there  is  a  difference  between  farm 
labor  and  factory  labor.  I  have  never  been  in  a  factory,  but  I  have  been  on  a 
farm,  and  on  a  S3uthem  farm,  too.  They  have  seasons  on  the  farm  when  they 
can  devote  their  time  to  self -education  and  there  are  other  things  besides  the 
direct  work  on  the  farm.  But  in  a  factory  they  can  not  unless  they  lose  the 
time,  which  they  can  not  make  up  or  replace;  and  when  they  lose  the  time  they 
lose  the  reward  that  goes  with  it. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.  )  Is  it  not  true  that  it  always  has  been  and 
always  will  be,  that  outside  of  those  who  inherit,  all  who  grow  rich  or  prosperous 
or  inaex)endent  do  so  by  labor  on  small  wages  and  by  saving  the  littles  and  adding 
them  together?— A.  Your  statement  is  rather  broad.    I  can  not  say  that  it  is  all  so. 

Q.  AU  so  outside  of  those  inherited? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Take  a  young  man,  whether  on  the  farm  or  in  the  cotton  factory  or  in  the 
store  or  in  the  shop;  let  his  wages  be  little  or  large,  the  only  way  to  prosperity  is 
by  saving  a  part  of  his  wa^es  and  purchasing  a  home  and  things  of  that  kind? — 
A.  As  a  general  rule,  that  is  correct. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  also  on  the  farm  that  the  women  and  children  go  in  and  help 
the  man,  and  that  is  the  way  they  get  along? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Until  by  and  by  that  man  may  get  so  that  he  does  not  want  his  wife  and 
children  to  help  him. 

Senator  Kyle.  And  take  a  drayman  in  town.  The  wife  attends  to  the  work 
at  home,  he  does  the  work  on  the  street,  his  boys  get  a  job  here  and  there,  and 
the  girl  goes  out  to  service;  and  they  put  it  all  together  and  they  save  a  little  by 
the  end  of  the  year. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Do  you  not  think  in  the  cotton  factories 
where  you  are  paid  liberal  wages  the  families  save  as  much  at  the  end  of  the  year 
as  if  they  were  out  on  a  farm? — A.  The  way  cotton  has  been  goin^  heretofore — 
it  is  the  thing  the  small  farmer  is  comx)ellea  to  raise  whether  he  will  or  not,  as  a 
renter  or  owner — they  make  more. 

O.  In  the  factory?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  one  reason  why  they  drift  from  the  country  to  the  factory?- A.  Yes; 
and  the  reason  they  are  now  drifting  from  the  factory  back  to  the  country. 


Q.  Because  cotton  has  gone  up? — A.  Because  cotton  has  gone  up. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Is  it  not  a  good  thing?— A.  It  is  a  good  thing  if 


the 
cotton  will  only  hold  its  price. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  it  not  the  exception  for  the  farmer  to  have  his 
wife  go  out  in  the  field  and  do  manual  labor? — A.  The  small  farmer  is  compelled 
to  do  so.  , 

Q.  Speaking  of  the  wife  doing  the  housekeeping,  trades  unions  have  never 
raised  any  protest  against  that? — A.  Never  will. 

Q.  I  supi)ose  that  is  the  common  and  natural  place  for  the  wife. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  there  is  a  great  difference  between  doing  housework  and 
factory  work,  so  far  as  perfoi-ming  it  by  women  is  concerned? — A.  Where  the 
woman  is  the  mother  of  a  family,  and  she  goes  into  the  factory,  slie  lives  an 
unnatural  life.  . 

Q.  Who  does  the  housework  when  she  goes  into  the  factory.?^A.  I  can  not 
an.swer  you. 
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Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Hires  a  colored  girl  at  a  low  price,  of 
course. — ^A.  i  es,  sir;  or  takes  the  children  and  puts  them  out  to  an  institution 
where  they  are  looked  after  by  the  matron. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  it  very  general  for  the  wife  and  mother  to  go  into 
the  factory? — A.  It  is  practiced;  I  do  not  know  how  generally;  I  could  not  say  to 
what  extent. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  With  young  children?— A.  Yes,  sir;  the  children  are 
sometimes  put  out  under  a  matron,  and  in  some  of  the  mills  the  mothers  are 
allowed  to  go  out  at  certain  hours  of  the  day  while  the  children  are  very  small  to 
nurse  them. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Smyth  . )  And  the  hushands  are  working? — A .  In  some  cases  they  are, 
and  in  some  they  are  not. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  You  would  not  mind  my  suggesting  to 
your  organization,  if  the  labor  laws  will  not  reach  such  cases  as  you  say,  when  you 
petition  the  legislature  to  amend  the  vagrant  laws,  provide  that  where  a  man  puts 
his  wife  and  children  in  the  mills  and  he  goes  to  the  groggeries,  they  shall  be  dis- 
missed and  him  put  in  the  x>6nitentiary.  If  he  remains  in  idleness  from  any 
cause  can't  you  petition  the  Georgia  legislature  to  take  that  up  and  put  an  end  to 
that  ungodly  practice? — A.  We  are  on  the  threshold  of  the  (Georgia  legislature, 
asking  for  permission  to  present  our  grievance. 

Q.  Have  they  barred  you?  Do  they  permit  you  to  come? — A.  I  explained  it 
awhile  ago,  and  so  answered  as  far  as  I  can  state.  It  is  not  the  driving  ones  that 
cause  the  trouble  so  much  as  the  ones  that  stay  there  and  let  the  children  support 
them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  The  great  fault  lies  with  the  husband  and  father?— A. 
Yes,  sir.  I  tell  you  the  fault  lies  with  public  sentiment.  It  has  become  too  com- 
mon of  late.  Public  sentiment  must  be  educated  and  aroused  to  see  the  inequali- 
ties and  injustices  inflicted  on  these  women  and  children.  Then  we  will  nave 
the  laws  we  want,  and  the  Georgia  legislature  will  listen  to  our  plea? 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Atlanta,  G a,, March  21, 1900, 

TESTIMONY  OF  MS.  OSGAK  ELSAS, 

Vice-President  Fulton  Bag  and  Cotton  Mills,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  subcommission  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  met  in  thepar- 
lors  of  the  Kimball  House  at  9  a.  m. ,  Senator  Kyle  presiding.  Mr.  Oscar  Elsas 
was  introduced  as  a  witness  at  10.08  a.  m.,  and,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified 
as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Please  give  your  name  and  occupation  and  post-oflice 
address  to  the  reporter. — A.  Oscar  Elsas. 

Q.  You  are  one  of  the  firm  owning  the  Pulton  Bag  and  Cotton  Mills  in  Atlanta? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ? — ^A.  About  1,000  hands. 

Q.  What  hours  do  you  work? — A.  The  cotton  factory  works  66  hours  a  week, 
12  during  the  week  days  up  to  Saturday  and  6  on  Saturday. 

Q.  You  shut  down  at  noon  on  Saturday  giving  a  half  holiday? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  own  your  own  tenements  and  houses? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  compel  your  operatives  to  live  in  them? — A.  We  do  not  compel  them 
but  we  ask  them  to  do  so;  tney  won't  lose  their  work  if  they  do  not  do  so. 

Q.  Have  you  an  abundance  of  labor? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  rent  do  you  charge? — A.  It  runs  fro>m  25  cents  to  35  cents  per  week 
per  room. 

Q.  What  sized  houses  are  they;  how  many  rooms  to  the  house? — A.  They  vary. 
We  have  some  4-roomed  cottages,  one  story  high;  we  have  some  of  8  and  12 
rooms  two  stories  hi^h,  subdivided,  and  with  4  to  6  rooms  in  a  section. 

Q.  A  family  occupies  one  of  these  sections? — A.  Or  a  whole  house,  just  as  they 
choose.  We  have  a  brick  building  originally  built  for  a  hotel  building  and  con- 
sisting of  60  rooms;  a  very  modem  building  at  the  time,  but  our  experiment  failed 
and  we  simply  rent  the  rooms  now. 

Q.  These  rents  are  deducted  from  your  pay  roll? — A.  Yes,  sir;  from  the  weekly 
wages. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  A  house  of  four  rooms  will  rent  for  $4  a  month? — A. 
Tliey  bnn^  more,  the  cottages;  they  brin^  35  cents  x>er  week  per  room.  They 
are  more  in  demand  and  we  have  a  limited  number  of  these.  The  two-story 
houses,  we  have  to  reduce  the  rents;  they  don't  like  to  live  upstairs. 
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U.  Fonr  to  four  aaad  a  half  a  month  would  be  the  mazimuin  rent?-— A,  YeB. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  &fTTH.)  Is  it  customary  to  deduct  the  rent  from  one  individual? — 
A.  From  any  one  of  them  that  has  money  that  week;  some  one  week  and  some 
another. 

Q.  If  there  are  four  or  five,  it  is  deducted  from  one? — ^A.  If  one  has  it,  or  the 
balance  out  of  another. 

8.  The  rule  is  to  take  it  from  one  individual?— A.  If  he  has  it. 
.  So  if  one  of  your  envelopes  would  be  seen  with  a  large  amount  of  rent  in 
prox>ortion  to  the  earnings  of  that  individual  it  would  represent  the  rent  paid  by 
the  whole  family? — ^A.  Yes. 

3.  And  not  by  that  individual?— A.  No. 
.  Ck>uld  you  give  us  an  idea  of  the  average  wages  of  vour  operatives  below  the 
overseer  class? — ^A.  Well,  of  course  you  understand  tnere  are  two  grades,  the 
children  and  the  adult  class. 

Q.  I  mean  the  average  of  both.— A.  The  average  of  both — I  do  not  know  the 
exact  proportion  of  children  and  adults— but  I  presume  the  average  would  be 
between  |4  and  $4.50  a  week. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  not  be  less  than  $4  a  week?— A.  My  basis  for  that  opin- 
ion is  that  the  children  are  nearly  all  earning  60  cents  a  day. 

Q.  ^By  Representative  Livingston.)  On  the  question  of  wages  there  were 
exhibited  here  vesterday  some  envelopes,  and  I  will  give  you  a  sample.  One  waa 
$1.96  to  a  girl  of  14  years  old  and  $1  rent,  leaving  96  cents. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  $1  was  not  charged  to  the  girl  particularly  but  to  the  family?— A.  To> 
the  family. 

Q.  She  represented  the  family? — ^A.  That  particular  week  she  probably  repre- 
sented the  family.  That  is  about  the  average  rent  if  they  have  two  or  tiiree 
rooms  each. 

That  $1  was  not  for  one  room? — ^A.  Ko,  sir;  it  could  not  X)088ibly  be. 
Nor  charged  against  that  particular  girl,  but  for  the  family? — A.  Yes. 
(By  Mr.  Smyth.)  The  rent  represented  the  rent  of  the  xamily,  and  was 
taken  from  one  individual  for  your  convenience?— A.  We  always  attempt  to  get 
^1  out  of  one  individual  member  of  the  family,  if  we  can,  to  reduce  bookiceeping. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  A  child  of  14  is  on  the  books  for  $1.96,  and  from  that 
you  deduct  $1,  leavinfl[  a  total  of  96  cents  due  the  child  in  payment  for  a  week's 
wages?— A.  That  would  represent  the  rent  for  the  family.  The  others  of  the 
family  profited  by  having  nothing  deducted. 

You  say  the  average  wage  of  children  is  about  60  cents?— A.  Yes. 
What  age?—- A.  We  have  none  under  12. 

Never  employ  such?— A.  Not  with  our  knowledge;  we  always  discharge 
them  if  we  find  them  there. 

Q.  Why?— A.  The  law  of  Georgia  requires  they  shall  not  be  under  12. 

V}.  Is  that  true? — A.  That  is  what  we  understand.  Our  liability  policies  have 
a  limit  of  14  years  in  them,  which  conflicts  with  the  State  law  of  Georgia,  which 
is  12,  and  they  always  change  them  to  conform  to  the  State  law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  I  did  not  know  there  was  any  law  in  Georgia  regulating 
the  age  of  children  or  the  number  of  hours  per  week. — ^A.  I  may  be  misinformed. 
We  have  conformed  with  our  policy  requirements,  in  any  event,  and  have  never 
employed  any  under  12. 

Q.  ^By  Senator  Kyle.)  The  average  wage  of  children  from  12  to  14  years  is  50 
cents? — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  have  none  employed  under  12?— A.  With  our 
knowledge  and  consent  we  have  not.  Our  overseers  are  thoroughly  instructed, 
and  the  parents  always  sign  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  they  are  over  12  yf^ars 
of  age. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  find  the  parents  make  an  untruthful  statement?— A.  We  have 
seen  some  verv  clear  instances  where  they  were  under  12,  and  we  would  discharge 
them.  They  round  out  we  required  that,  and  when  they  do  so  we  have  to  use 
our  discretion.  We  find  very  little  satisfaction  in  the  young  children,  and  we  do 
not  employ  them  if  we  can  help  it. 

Q.  Do  you  give  families  in  which  there  is  a  large  number  of  children  the  pref- 
erence in  giving  employment  in  your  factory? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  we 
give  any  of  them  tne  preference.  As  our  demands  come  we  employ  those  we 
need.  The  only  preference  is  to  our  tenants.  They  will  naturally  get  the  prefer- 
ence in  dull  times,  though  now  they  are  all  employed. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  send  out  agents  to  engage  employees  and  bring  them  to  your 
factory? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Do  you  pay  their  transportation  here? — A.  We  have  advanced  it. 
And  deducted  it  from  the  wages  later  on?— A.  Yes. 


3: 
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Q.  Has  the  mill  cloeed  down  and  have  these  people  been  thrown  ont  of  employ- 
ment so  that  the  city  sent  them  back  in  any  case? — ^A.  I  presnme  yon  are  referring 
to  onr  night  mn.  We  did  bring  a  good  many  of  them  here,  and  it  is  only  dne  to 
our  own  interests  that  I  state  that  we  attempted  to  work  them  and  get  results 
out  of  their  work  that  would  warrant  the  continuance  of  the  night  run;  but  the 
men  and  bovs  and  some  of  the  women  would  stay  awake  all  day  and  could  not 
work  at  night,  and  the  labor  advanced  so  proportionately  to  our  total  poundage 
cost  that  we  could  not  afford  to  run  the  mill  at  night  any  longer.  As  an  evidence 
of  it,  we  kept  a  record  of  the  number  of  cuts  from  each  loom,  and  although  a 
^rasrer  might  get  off  only  a  half  cut  per  loom  per  night,  they  would  stUl  esQWCt 
the  full  cut  pdees  wheai  the  week  ombjb  axxumd,  <SiHiiri(ng  it  -warn  tiie  greater 
amount.  So  as  to  make  IStte  nigfatnm  a  snoeeBS,  we  gave  in  to  them  for  several 
weeks,  hoping  to  gather  a  large  body  of  hands  so  that  we  could  make  it  go.  We 
found  it  an  utter  mlure.  They  loafed  or  did  as  they  pleased,  and  the  result  was 
we  had  to  close  down  the  night  mn. 

Q.  As  a  consequence  of  your  closing  down  they  were  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment?— A.  All  the  good  hands  we  culled  out  and  kept  on  the  day  run;  the  bad 
hands  of  the  day  and  night  run  we  let  go.  However,  there  were  runners  in  our 
plant  soliciting  help  from  the  different  mills  in  the  Carolinas  and  G(eorgia,  and 
immediately  alter  closing  down  we  could  have  groaranteed  employment  to  anyone 
that  wantea  it,  to  goto  some  other  place. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  brought  these  people  here  xmder  promise  of 
work?— A.  Yes. 

S.  Advertised  for  them?— A.  Yes. 
.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  advertisement  put  in  the  paper? — ^A.  That  we 
wanted  cotton  mill  help. 

Q.  Offered  to  pay  transportation  here? — ^A.  We  stated  definitely  that  transpor- 
tation was  not  turnished. 

You  advanced  it?— A.  No;  we  would  not  say  that.    For  those  that  asked  us. 
we  did.    Some  came  of  their  own  accord  and  some  said  they  could  not 
come  unless  we  advanced  it. 

Q.  f  By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Is  it  true  that  the  city  in  some  cases  was  obliged  to 
send  tnem  back  to  their  former  homes?— A.  I  understand  the  city  did  send  some 
of  them  back,  but  we  investigated  the  necessity  at  the  time,  and  found  that  work 
could  be  had  in  the  immediate  vicinity  if  they  wanted  work.  A  great  many  of 
them  prevailed  on  the  city  to  support  them  when  they  would  not  work.  We  have 
an  instance  just  now  of  a  family  come  back,  that  had  just  called  on  the  charity 
association  for  help,  and  we  have  told  them  they  are  not  worthy  and  will  not 
work.  They  work  a  few  days  and  then  expect  the  charity  association  to  furnish 
them  food.    This  happened  to  come  up  this  morning  before  I  left. 

Q.  The  city  felt  obfiged  to  furnish  transportation  to  other  points? — ^A.  They 
claimed  they  were  obliged  to  do  so. 

Q.  Is  it  true  the  city  felt  obliged  to  pay  funeral  ezx)enses  in  case  of  death? — A^ 
They  say  they  did.    We  have  no  evidence.    I  know  we  paid  in  several  cases. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  think  the  city  was  imposed  upon  in  these  cases?— A. 
In  a  great  percentage  of  the  cases. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Liyinoston.)  Is  it  cheaper  for  the  city  to  send  them 
back  than  to  feed  them?— A.  I  think  they  do  that  with  a  great  many  vagrant  help. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Does  the  help  in  your  mill  work  regularly  every  day,  or 
work  a  few  days  and  then  lay  idle?— A.  We  have  a  certain  element  that  will  not 
work  on  Saturday  at  all.    That  seems  to  be  the  greatest  day  to  lay  off. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  What  element  is  that?— A.  A  certain 
class  of  people  do  that  every  Saturday. 

Q.  Not  all  colored?— A.  No;  they  are  all  white.  There  is  a  certain  crowd  that 
we  know.    We  pay  off  by  numbers,  checks  that  entitle  them  to  the  ticket. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  is  that  due  to?— A.  Nothing  more  than  that 
they  do  not  want  to  work. 

Q.  Not  due  to  any  religious  belief? — A.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Q.  Some  of  your  pay  envelox)es  were  exhibited  here  yesterday,  and  on  one  case 
a  girl  of  14  received  or  was  credited  with  $1.95.  IMd  that  represent  a  week's 
work  or  a  certain  number  of  days? — ^A.  I  could  not  answer  unless  you  gave  me 
the  ticket  so  I  could  investigate  it. 

Q.  If  they  average  50  cents  a  day  that  would  be  $3  a  week? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  if  she  only  got  $1.95,  is  it  likely  she  worked  a  whole  week. — A.  You 
understand  if  she  is  just  learning  she  may  have  worked  the  whole  week.  I  can 
not  answer  that  question. 

Q.  That  was  the  case  I  spoke  to  you  about  [handing  witness  pay  envelope] . — 
A.  Did  you  ask  whether  she  served  a  full  week?  If  you  had  the  ticket  so  I  could 
look  it  up  I  would  be  glad  to  give  you  the  information. 
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Q.  The  party  who  gave  us  the  envelope  conld  not  say  whether  she  worked  6 
days  or  3  days  or  how  many  days,  but  for  the  work  she  got  $1.95. — ^A.  The  proba- 
bilities are  tnat  she  did  not  work  or  was  a  new  operator,  who  did  not  work  the 
number  of  sides  required. 

Q.  There  was  $1  aeducted  for  rent.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  little  while  ago 
that  your  custom  was  to  deduct  from  any  one  in  the  family  the  amount  of  the 
rent;  that  it  did  not  represent  the  rent  i)aid  by  the  girl,  but  by  the  family,  which 
may  have  consisted  of  three  or  four  members. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Have  you  any  girls  working  in  your  mill  that  work  for  as 
low  as  $1.90  or  $1.95  for  six  days'  work? — A.  It  is  possible;  if  they  are  learning, 
and  do  not  work  the  full  complement  of  tho  machinery,  it  is  possible. 

What  do  you  pay  a  side  for  spinning? — A.  We  pay  9^  and  10^  cents  a  side. 

Average  10  cents? — A.  Yes. 

A  beginner  in  the  spinning  room  would  begin  on  one  side? — A.  Possibly. 

And  when  expert  enough  to  run  two  sides A.  (Interrupting.)  Give  as 

many  as  she  can  run. 

And  work  up  to  5  or  6  sides? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
So  if  she  was  expert  she  would  make  60  cents? — A.  Yes. 
And  if  a  beginner,  would  only  earn  10  cents? — A.  Or,  if  a  person  that  was 
only  working  part  of  the  week. 

Q.  She  may  have  worked  6  days  as  a  be^pnner  and  only  made  10  cents  a  day, 
because  she  was  a  beginner  and  only  runmng  one  side? — A.  Yes,  sir.  There  are 
some  learners  that  are  absolutely  worthless  and  learn  at  their  own  expense,  and 
we  do  not  pay  them  anything  until  they  become  proficient  enough  to  do  us  some 
good. 

Q.  Will  you  repeat  to  Mr.  Batchford  what  you  told  about  the  system  of  rent- 
ing houses?  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  own  a  number  of  houses,  belong- 
ing to  the  company,  and  that  you  do  not  force  the  employees  to  live  in  the 
houses. — A.  Yes;  we  request,  but  do  not  compel. 

Q.  You  have  operatives  who  do  not  live  in  those  houses? — A.  There  are  a  good 
many  empty  houses. 

Q.  Your  operatives  are  living  in  outside  houses. — A.  A  great  many  of  them. 
If  all  the  operatives  lived  in  our  houses  they  would  be  Ailed. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  What  proportion  live  in  your  houses? — ^A.  Through 
the  whole  plant,  I  should  say  possibly  60  per  cent. 

Q.  Forty  per  cent  rent  out  in  the  city? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  IS  the  comparison  of  rents? — ^A.  Their  rents  up  to  about  a  year  ago 
were  about  the  same  as  our  rents.  However,  having  built  a  large  number  of 
houses  there  to  take  care  of  individuals  not  working  at  the  time — we  had  to  house 
the  i)eople — so  as  to  rent  them  and  bring  ourselves  on  a  competitive  basis,  we 
reduced  the  rent  30  and  40  per  cent — ^really  about  that  proportion  under  the  neigh- 
boring prox)erty. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  The  same  class  of  houses? — A.  Ours  are  superior. 

Q.  What  is  the  rent? — ^A.  From  25  to  35  cents  per  room  per  week. 

Q.  Is  that  about  the  average? — A.  Those  are  the  prices. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  your  houses?  Is  it  true  that  they  are  straight  np 
ana  down,  boarded,  with  larffe  cracks  in  them,  etc.,  as  represented  yesterday? — 
A.  No,  sir;  our  houses  are  tne  best  cotton-mill  houses  in  the  State  of  (?^rgia, 
without  exception. 

O.  What  are  those  houses  worth  at  cash  sale? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  you  term 
cash  sale. 

Q.  ^By  Senator  Kyle.)  How  are  they  built? — A.  They  are  built  of  the  best 
material  that  we  could  buy. 

Q.  Frame? — A.  They  are  studded,  sheathed,  paper  lined,  and  weatherboarded. 

Q.  Feather-edge  siding? — A.  Feather-edge  siding,  and  kept  in  thorough  repair. 
We  have  one  man  who  is  obliged  to  keep  the  places  clean. 

Q.  Ceiled  inside? — A.  Plastered;  running  water  in  the  wood  sheds,  with  clean 
water-closets.  The  man  who  takes  care  of  this  village,  his  time  is  divided  in  keep- 
ing the  place.    It  is  our  desire  to  elevate  the  people  instead  of  the  reverse. 

Q.  Wnat  are  the  school  ages  for  children? — A.  There  is  a  public  school  within 
3  blocks,  that  is  Edgewood;  another  within  1  block,  Boulevard  School;  another 
within  one-quarter  of  a  mile.  Fair  Street  School. 

6.  Do  the  operators  take  advantage  of  these  schools? — A.  Very  few  of  them. 

Q.  That  is,  children  under  13? — A.  They  do  not  seem  to  show  any  disposition 
to  attend  school. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Would  you  favor  compulsory  educational  laws? — A.  Yes. 

Q-  Force  the  children  to  go  to  school  under  12  years  of  age? — A.  We  should  be 
very  glad  to  see  them  educated. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  could  you  build  that  house  for  that  was  rent- 
ing for  $4  a  month? 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle,  interrupting.)  Three  or  four  hundred  dollars  the  mini- 
mum?—A.  I  do  not  think  they  could  be  built  for  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  what  are  they  worth  to-day?— A.  You  mean  without 
the  land? 

Q.  No,  sir;  land  and  all. — A.  If  we  did  not  have  to  sell  them,  I  do  not  believe  we 
would  sell  them  under  $800  or  $900. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  what  they  are  worth?— A.  I  do  not  know  what  they  are 
worth,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Put  the  land  and  house  at  $000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  that  a  fair  estimate  for  house  and  land?— A.  No, 
sir;  I  thmk  it  is  a  very  low  estimate.  Our  estimate,  with  reduced  rents,  is  only  5 
per  cent  income.    We  would  rather  make  5  per  cent  on  the  total  than  to  make 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth,  interrupting.)  In  estimating  5  per  cent,  you  do  not  include 
the  value  of  the  land?— A.  Yes;  value  of  the  land  and  everything. 
(By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  mean  5  per  cent  gross? — ^A.  Yes. 
You  deduct  repairs  out  of  that,  and  all? — A.  Yes. 

^  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  built  the  houses  not  with  a  view  of  making  money?— 
A.  We  did  at  one  time,  hut  having  so  many  we  cut  the  rent  down  in  order  to  rent 
them,  and  not  to  make  any  money. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Ratchford.)  You  state  the  employees  are  requested  to  occupy  the 
houses?— A.  Yes. 

O.  In  case  they  refuse,  what  is  done? — A.  Nothing  done.  The  only  advantage 
is  that  they  get  rent  30  or  40  per  cent  cheaper,  and  take  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  And  better  conditions?— A.  They  are  working  right  there 
at  the  null,  and  do  not  have  to  walk  very  far. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  you  any  store?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  your  custom  to  furnish  doctors  when  needed? — ^A.  No,  sir;  except  in 
case  of  accident. 

Q.  Have  you  at  any  time  sought  to  establish  a  plan  by  which  there  would  l>e  a 
mutual  association? — A.  Yes.  We  have  had  three  different  cooperative  societies, 
not  under  our  direct  control,  but  with  our  consent  and  patronage,  and  our  last 
attempt  was  only  a  year  ago.  We  offered  to  give  $500  cash  as  a  bonus  to  start  on 
if  they  would  organize  a  society  and  run  it  successfully,  but  they  worked  about 
3  weeks  and  dropped  it.  The  great  difficulty  of  this  class  of  help  is,  if  they  do 
not  get  value  received  immediately  for  5  or  10  cents  a  week  they  want  to  be  sick 
and  die  so  as  to  get  their  money's  worth.    That  has  been  our  experience. 

Q.  ( By  Senator  Kyle.  )  I  ask  you  now  if  you  have  had  any  attempts  to  organize 
your  employees?— A.  Yes.  There  has  been  a  union  there.  I  presume  it  is  there 
yet;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  never  treat  with  the  employees  as  a  union?— A.  We  did.  but  we  do  not 
any  more.  We  treat  with  each  individual  on  any  grievance,  no  matter  how  slight, 
and  tryto  remedy  it,  and  give  fair  treatment. 

Q.  Why  do  you  not  treat  with  the  union?— A.  We  believe  that  the  union  does 
not  serve  the  interests  of  the  employees  best.  They  have  shown  it  in  the  past. 
We  have  had  two  slight  strikes  with  them,  and  in  each  case  they  have  asked 
unreasonable  things  of  us,  and  the  help  was  very  glad,  in  the  last  strike  up  there, 
that  we  did  not  give  in  and  ceased  to  recognize  them.  We  have  nothing  against 
the  union. 

When  was  the  last  strike?— A.  February  a  year  ago. 
At  that  time  did  you  cut  dovm  the  wages? — A.  No,  sir. 
Or  did  they  ask  for  an  increase  in  wages,  or  what  was  the  grievance? — ^A. 
The  grievance  was  on  one  man.  He  was  getting  90  cents  a  day,  and  the  superin- 
tendent had  another  man  to  fill  his  place,  and  said  he  could  do  it  with  a  man  who 
had  a  family  there  for  75  cents  a  day,  and  he  did  it,  and  after  8  or  4  weeks  they 
insisted  on  our  reinstating  him,  and  brought  a  few  other  complaints,  testing  their 
strength;  we  refused,  and  it  simply  culnunated  in  a  strike. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  How  long  did  it  last?— A.  Did  not  last  at  all.  A  good 
many  stayed  there  working.  You  see  we  had  a  few  of  our  looms  running  all  the 
time,  and  it  took  about  a  week  or  a  week  and  a  half  before  we  were  running  full. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  They  approached  you  by  committee?— A.  Yes;  brought 
one  or  two  committees  out,  and  finally  Mr.  Howard,  who  was  from  Fall  River, 
I  believe,  came  there  and  was  there  for  a  long  time;  and  one  day  the  man  came 
to  us  and  we  consulted  with  him,  and  we  agreed  to  take  the  stand  that  we  were 
right. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Since  then  you  have  had  no  trouble?— A.  Since  then  we 
have  had  no  trouble,  and  I  think  the  help  is  getting  along  satisfactorily.  We  are 
paying  practically,  I  think,  5  per  cent  less  than  Fall  River  wages. 
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Q.  ^By  Senator  Etle.  )  What  do  yonr  wages  average?— A.  Abont  $4.50  a  week. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smtth.)  And  yon  think  abont  5  per  cent  below  Fall  Biver? — 
A.  I  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.^  Why  should  they  not  be  eqnal  to  Fall  River  for  the 
same  class  of  work?— A.  Living  is  cheaper  here,  for  one  reason,  and  it  is  not  the 
custom  to  pay  more  than  yon  have  to  x>ay. 

Q.  Yonr  nonrs  of  labor  are  longer,  are  they  not? — ^A.  It  is  piecework. 

Q.  Even  though  it  is  piecework,  you  get  more  labor  out  of  the  employee  at  the 
same  time?— A.  I  hardly  think  we  get  as  much  work  in  the  same  time  as  thev  do. 

Q.  Is  that  not  an  argoment  in  favor  of  the  shorter  work  day?— A.  I  do  not  tnink 
we  have  that  difficulty. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  consider  your  help  not  as  experienced  as  some  other 
help?^A.  I  am  sure. 

O.  7?hey  come  from  the  farms  where  the  work  is  much  more  lax  and  indolent, 
and  the  people  are  not  accustomed  to  work? — A.  That  is  pretty  true. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Ratchford.)  We  have  had  testimony  before  this  commission 
witnin  tne  last  day  or  two  ftrom  manufacturers  in  the  South  to  the  effect  that  the 
help  is  equally  skilled  and  efficient. — A.  That  is  onlv  a  difference  of  opinion.  It 
is  a  question  that  has  been  handled  pro  and  con.    Tnat  is  my  individual  opinion. 

Q.  You  believe  they  are  not  of  as  high  a  standard  as  New  Englimd  help? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LrviNasTON.)  You  mean  to  say  that  the  work  is  not  the 
same  in  iT^ew  England?  You  do  not  manufacture  the  same  stuff  that  they  do  up 
there? — A.  Yes;  we  have  attempted  to  manufacture  the  same  style  of  goods  as 
made  in  Fall  River,  and  were  not  successful.  Our  labor  cost  was  far  in  excess  of 
theirs,  showing  the  product  was  not  gotten  up 

Q.  Well,  for  the  coarser  fabrics?— A.  7?here  is  hardly  any  competition  on 
coarser  fabrics.    They  do  not  make  them  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  In  fact,  mills  for  coarser  fabrics — ^branches — are  being 
established  in  the  South?^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livinqstox.)  What  are  these  houses  and  lots  outside  of 
your  jurisdiction  there — around  about  you — ^worth?— A.  I  do  not  know.  I  have 
X>aid  very  little  attention  to  adjoining  property.  I  do  not  know  as  I  could  just 
recall  the  general  condition.  I  do  not  go  around  that  side.  We  are  surrounded 
on  one  side  by  a  railroad  ana  on  the  other  side  by  cemetery  lines,  and  I  never  get 
on  that  side;  I  always  stay  on  the  front. 

( Testimony  closed. ) 


Memphis,  Tenn.,  March  ^S,  1900. 

TESTIMOHY  OF  MB.  EDWAED  B.  MULEB, 

Secretary  of  the  Memphis  Industrial  League, 

The  subcommission  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  met  in  the  par- 
lors of  the  Peabody  Hot«l  at  10.07  a.  m.,  Senator  Kyle  presiding.  Mr.  Edward  B. 
Miller  was  introduced  as  a  witness  at  8.07  p.  m.,  and,  being  first  duly  sworn,  tes- 
tified as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  State  your  full  name,  address,  and  vocation. — A. 
Edward  B.  Miller,  secretary  of  the  Memphis  Industrial  League. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  the  city  or  in  the  South? — A.  Eleven  years  in 
the  South. 

Q.  During  that  time  your  business  has  been  chiefly  what?— A.  Promoting  the 
location  of  families  and  factories  in  the  South  fi'om  the  North. 

(^.  You  say  you  have  aided  in  the  settling  of  a  great  many  Northern  families 
in  the  South? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Chieflv  in  what  region? — A.  Georgia  and  northern  Alabama,  mostly. 

(j.  You  tnought  the  South  had  opportunities  to  offer  to  the  Northern  farmer? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  advantages  are  you  able  to  set  forth?— A.  Well,  the  latitude  of  ^  to 
86,  inclusive,  has  a  higher  altitude,  differing  from  the  low,  flat  grounds  of  the 
farther  South ;  these  regions  are  well  adapted  for  Northern  people  to  live  in.  They 
are  not  so  enervating  m  the  summer;  nave  more  frost  in  the  winter,  and  have 
four  distinct  seasons — spring,  summer,  fall,  and  winter. 

Q.  These  men  have  gone  South  to  engage  in  general  mixed  farming? — A.  Yes; 
in  all  lines,  and  the  peculiarity  of  it  is  observable  on  every  line  from  North  to 
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South— every  line  leading  Sonth.  It  goes  down  in  gradations.  They  are  more 
thickly  settled  each  mile  as  yon  go  Sonth.  Ten  vears  ago  each  line  leading  sonth 
throngh  Tennessee  into  Georgia  and  Alabama  had  but  a  few  Northern  people. 
The  Ime  is  continued  for  100  miles  farther  Sonth  by  newer  immigrants  having 
come  in  and  located. 

Q.  Where  do  these  immigrants  come  from? — ^A.  All  portions;  a  great  many  from 
the  Northwest. 

Q.  Been  nsed  to  what  kind  of  farming? — A.  Mixed  farming  of  all  kinds.  They 
are  very  slow  to  take  hold  of  cotton.  In  these  latitudes  that  I  speak  of  they  can 
grow  wheat,  and  thev  go  very  largely  into  vegetables  and  fmit. 

Q.  Fruits  do  well  through  that  region? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  all  the  higher  latitudes 
of  &e  South  where  there  is  an  elevation  of  800  to  400  feet  above  sea  level. 

<3.  It  is  your  observation  that  a  good,  thrifty  family  can  produce  nearly  every- 
thing proceed  on  the  farm?— A.  Often  produce  two  crops  to  the  season. 

Q.  Can  raise  com  and  wheat  and  oats?— A.  All  of  the  cereals  and  all  vegetables 
and  fmit.  The  cost  of  living  for  all  classes  of  labor,  including  the  farmer,  in 
these  latitudes  is  on  an  average  $100  a  year  less  than  it  is  in  the  North,  because 
there  are  only  about  40  days  of  weather  through  the  winter  that  require  fuel  for 
heatine .  It  takes  less  warm  clothing  and  less  expense  in  the  house.  7?hey  have 
very  often  two  crops  of  vegetables,  and  sometimes  hay  and  cereals,  to  produce. 
I  speak  from  comparison  of  a  great  many  laboring  men  who  have  come  South, 
having  an  average  of  4  members  to  the  family,  that  they  can  live  in  the  South  at 
that  average  difference. 

Q.  About  what  size  of  farm  do  they  take  up?— A.  The  trouble  in  immigration 
work  all  the  way  through  is  the  fact  that  the  South  has  the  lands  held  in  large 
bodies — ^plantations — and  they  desire  some  man  from  the  North  to  buy  the  entire 
tract  and  subdivide  it  to  suit  nimself .  The  proposed  locator,  however,  wants  80 
or  100  or  IdO,  very  rarely  over  160  acres,  and  he  has  a  hard  'time  to  find  a  small 
farm. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  you  any  figures  or  estimates  showing  the  cost 
of  supporting  such  a  family  as  you  have  spoken  of  for  the  year,  a  family  of  4, 
and  maintaining  them  in  a  reasonable  way;  I  mean,  without  luxuries,  and  yet 
with  a  comparative  degree  of  comfort? — A.  I  understand  what  you  mean.  I  have 
brought  some  i)eople  down  into  northern  Alabama  that  have  gone  away  dissatis- 
fied, returned  to  tneir  old  home.  The  vast  majority  who  have  ^one  South  have 
remained  and  prospered.  When  I  have  met  these  x>eople  again,  having  been 
instrumental  in  locating  them,  they  naturally  tell  me  all  about  what  they  have 
been  doing  the  past  few  years,  and  it  has  been  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  on 
the  x>art  of  these  men  that  their  cost  of  living  was  a  great  deal  less.  They  had 
very  little  to  pay  for  fuel  and  a  great  deal  less  for  clothing,  and  all  things  con- 
^dered  they  could  live  for  $100  a  year  less  than  it  would  cost  under  the  same 
condition  on  a  farm  North.  The  lal)brin^  classes  in  Birmingham ,  x>eople  who  have 
come  down  with  the  factories  in  that  district,  for  the  same  reason  lutve  asserted 
that  they  live  cheaper. 

Q.  I  understood  your  former  statement  exactly  as  you  have  put  it  now;  they 
can  live  for  $100  less  on  the  average  than  in  the  Northern  country,  but  I  want  to 
know  whether  you  have  any  facts  or  estimates  as  to  the  actual  cost  of  living  in 
the  South,  without  any  comparison?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Take  one  of  the  farms  of  100  acres;  do  these  men 
generally  put  in  all  the  cereals  we  have  mentioned?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  same  as  in  the  North — a  crop  of  each,  and  in  addition  to  this  they 
indulge  somewhat  in  cotton  raising,  do  they  not?— A.  My  experience  has  been 
that  they  are  slow  at  the  start  to  go  into  cotton.  They  do  not  understand  it,  but 
after  a  few  years  they  begin  to  borrow  credit  at  the  store  by  raising  cotton 
because  it  is  the  money  crop.  Therefore  they  go  into  it  as  an  entire  feature  like 
the  ordinary  Southern  planter. 

Q.  Supposing  a  man  would  raise  25  acres  of  cotton  with  the  help  of  his  children, 
how  mucn  of  the  cereals  can  he  raise  at  the  same  time? — A.  Any  man  with  a 
family  of  4  and  having  2  teams  can  cultivate  60  acres  of  ground  a  year. 

Q.  Twenty-five  in  cottoh  and  the  balance  in  wheat,  oats,  com,  etc.? — ^A.  Yes; 
he  can  commence  his  plowing  in  the  South  very  often  in  February. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  Assuming  that  all  members  of  his  family  work — ^wife 
also? — ^A.  Wife  not  working  in  the  field.  I  am  speaking  of  a  man  with  a  family 
of  4.  Say  he  has  1  child  that  is  a  boy.  It  is  estimate  in  Dakota  that  1  man 
with  a  team  will  cultivate  40  acres,  but  that  is  prairie  soil,  you  understand. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  So,  in  addition  to  raising  his  cotton  crop  he  can  raise 
almost  his  entire  family  expense  on  the  farm? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  things  he  has  to  buy  from  the  store  are  small  compared  with  the 
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North? — ^A.  Yes.  There  are  170  days  between  frosts  in  this  latitude  I  speak  of,  as 
opposed  to  an  average  of  132  days  north  of  the  thirty-seventh  parallel.  It  gives 
him  a  longer  season;  he  has  longer  hoars  of  daylight  to  work  it. 

Q.  Bat  the  Northern  farmer  engages  in  the  actaal  work  himself? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
invariably, 

Q.  From  all  the  evidence  we  have  taken  so  far  both  in  G^eorgia  and  this  city 
it  seems  to  be  the  custom  of  the  Southern  man  to  superintend.  He  employs 
colored  labor  and  lets  the  colored  man  raise  the  crop.  The  Northern  man  and 
his  boy  will  do  the  work  themselves.— A.  The  only  drawback  to  the  content- 
ment of  the  Northern  people  in  the  South  is  this  fact:  There  are  not  enough  of 
them  clustering  around  in  one  locality.  The  customs  of  the  Nortii  are  somewhat 
different  from  the  South,  and  there  are  not  enough  of  them  to  be  homogeneous 
with  each  other,  and  unfortunately  they  become  to  a  certain  extent  isolated  by 
themselves  in  a  Southern  community  where  all  are  Southerners.  That  breeds 
discontentment,  more  particularly  with  the  wife  and  daughter.  But  wherever 
there  have  been  communities  come  together— for  instance,  I  was  instrumental  out 
here  at  Brownsville,  Tenn.,  3  years  ago,  in  the  location  of  quite  a  number  of  peo- 
ple who  came  there  from  around  Dixon,  111.,  round  that  section;  probably  100 
families  that  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  first  8  or  4  that  located  there — they  have 
sradually  absorbed  all  that  section  of  the  country.  They  have  crept  farther 
down  to  the  southwest,  family  bv  family,  until  they  are  scattered  all  through 
Fayette  County  around  Somerville.  There  have  been  2  immigration  bureaus 
at  work  brin^^ng  these  people  into  western  Tennessee,  and  I  presume  at  a  con- 
servative estimate  that  in  the  last  5  years  1,500  Northern  families  have  located 
within  a  radius  of  50  miles. 

Q.  Six  thousand  people?— A,  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  observe  in  regard  to  school  facilities  as  compared  with  the 
North? — ^A.  They  are  not  up  to  the  grade  and  standard  of  the  Nortn.  The  school 
tax  is  a  fund  provided  by  the  State  and  county,  and  very  often  by  the  city,  which 
is  given  to  provide  from  4  to  8  months  school.  It  is  divided  proportionately 
between  white  and  black  according  to  the  number  of  persons  in  school  enrolled 
in  the  district.  The  suburbs  are  sparsely  settled— large  plantations — and  some- 
times they  have  to  go  pretty  far  to  school,  and  it  is  natural  for  the  people  from 
the  North  to  come  and  cluster  around  the  county  seats  and  towns  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  order  to  obtain  better  school  facilities  than  prevail  in  the  outlying 
districts. 

Q.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  second  branch  of  your  testimony,  you  said  you  have 
been  employed  in  promoting  and  securing  the  location  of  factories  in  the  South. 
What  have  you  done  along  that  line  in  Alabama? — A.  Well,  I  located  a  number 
of  woodworking  plants  that  were  started  by  new  capital  combining  with  South- 
ern capital.  Others  were  transferred  from  sections  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  timber  in  the  locality  in  which  they  were  then  located. 
Again,  companies  with  a  small  capital  invested  in  manufacture,  $5,000  to  $20,000, 
would  have  less  local  competition  by  removing  South  than  in  the  point  that  they 
had  been  located  in  in  the  North.  There  are  very  few  large  plants  owning  their 
own  brick  and  mortar  in  the  North  that  have  removed  South,  or  that  would 
remove  South  even  if  they  could  be  convinced  that  they  would  have  a  larger  per- 
centage of  profit;  but  there  are  thousands  of  renters  that  are  in  close  competition 
with  these  large  combinations  that  can  see  where  they  can  better  themselves  in 
coming  South,  and,  having  no  competitor  for  a  possible  distance  of  100  miles, 
thereby  secure  a  local  demand  for  their  goods. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  have  a  paper  to  submit? — ^A.  I  would  like  to 
have  you  incorporate  this  paper  as  a  part  of  my  testimony.  At  half  past  12  Mr. 
Vinton,  who  is  a  member  of  our  industrial  league,  and  who  has  been  here  to  call 
on  you  this  morning  (president  of  the  merchants*  exchange  and  Dun's  agency 
here),  asked  if  I  would  come  before  your  body,  and  I  sat  down  and  drafted  a  few 
suggestive  facts  on  manufacturing  and  labor  in  the  South  that  I  thought  might 
prove  interesting.  I  did  not  know  at  that  time  that  I  would  come  up  with  oral 
testimony. 

I  simply  want  to  state  that  I  have  been  in  this  business  for  15  years,  and  I  am 
intensely  interested  in  the  development  of  the  South.  I  believe,  having  studied 
the  conditions  North,  and  speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  a  Northern  man  who 
has  been  in  the  North  and  is  familiar  with  those  conditions,  and  who  has  made  a 
study  for  10  years  in  the  South,  1  can  draw  certain  deductions  which,  I  believe, 
might  be  worth  consideration  in  this  body.  I  claim  and  contend  that  we  will 
solve  the  labor  question  here  in  the  South.     (Reading.) 

'  *  The  North  is  in  a  congested  condition.  Had  not  the  demands  for  manufactured 
wares  come  to  their  relief  in  the  past  2  years  mills  and  factories  would  be  working 
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'  half  time.  These  orders  very  largely  came  from  the  Orient,  Mexico,  West  Indies, 
South  and  Central  America,  as  well  as  Eurox>e,  and  amounted  to  $300,000,000 
more  sales  in  1899  than  in  1898. 

''In  all  classes  of  manufacture,  but  esx)ecially  in  heavy  articles — structural, 
large  vehicles,  and  heavy  foundry  work  and  coarse  wood  manufacture— the 
demand  is  from  30  to  50  per  cent  of  their  labor  requirements  for  muscle  or  semi- 
skilled labor. 

'*■  It  has  been  the  experience  of  all  past  history  that  there  must  be  a  constant 
inflow  of  these  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  As  fast  as  they  evolve  to 
a  higher  plane  of  skill  or  mechanism  their  wants  increase,  their  skill  and  exx)eri- 
ence  is  worth  more,  and  as  they  advance  a  step  there  must  be  others  to  take 
their  places. 

''  A  few  years  ago  farm  labor  in  the  North  was  abundant  at  $8  per  month  and 
keep.  The  order  of  things  have  changed  by  54  x>er  cent  of  the  capital  of  the  United 
States  being  invested  in  manufacture  and  onlv  ^  per  cent  in  agriculture." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Where  do  you  get  those  figures?— A.  In  the  Manufac- 
turers' Becord,  coming  from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  Washington. 

Q.  That  is  the  Baltimore  Manufacturers'  Record? — A.  Yes.  (Witness  continues 
reading.) 

-'As  a  result,  this  common  muscle  labor  has  quit  the  farm  and  clustered  around 
cities  and  manufacturing  towns  where  they  command  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  day. 

"  Forty  million  people  north  of  the  Ohio  river  grow  each  year  a  crop  of  young 
men  and  women  31  years  of  age  to  the  amount  oi  1,500,000  from  the  natural  law 
of  increase,  rated  at  3i  per  cent.  Ninety  per  cent  of  humanity  are  compelled  to 
work  for  w'ages.  Immigration  to  this  country  swells  this  compounding  of  the 
supply  of  labor  to  an  extent  that  it  is  difficult  for  capital  and  expansion  of  trade 
to  employ  it. 

"  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  raw  material  used  by  the  cities  on  the  northern  e^e  of 
the  South,  like  St.  Louis,  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  and  on  to  Balti- 
more, comes  from  the  Southern  States,  and  60  per  cent  of  the  finished  product  of 
manufacture  of  these  cities  is  sold  to  the  Southern  States.  (See  published  reports 
of  chambers  of  commerce  of  those  cities.) 

*'  Labor  is  a  commodity  governed  by  supply  and  demand. 

'*  Capital  is  the  product  of  labor. 

*'  The  relocation  of  capital  and  i)eople  in  the  Southern  States  will  relieve  the 
congested  conditions  North  and  settle  our  vexed  economic  problems. 

**  The  South  is  rapidly  developing,  but  with  very  little  help  or  encouragement 
from  Northern  capital  and  x>eopie.  The  cotton  mills  now  ox)erating  in  the  South, 
are  this  year  doubling  their  capacity,  and  add  $20,000,000  worth  of  improvements. 

'*  As  fast  as  the  lumber  and  timber  men  South  make  money,  they  reinvest  their 
surplus  in  more  timber. 

"  The  South  last  year  bought  from  the  North  (estimated)  $1,000,000,000  worth  of 
manufactured  wares.  It  is  therefore  obvious  tnat  the  flpreat  need  of  the  South  is 
factories  of  all  kinds.  Their  establishment  in  the  South  will  help  both  sections; 
a  healthy  deportation  of  10  per  cent  from  the  Northern  States— say  5,000,000  peo- 
ple— ^would  give  better  chsjice  for  those  who  remain,  just  the  same  as  thickly 
populated  New  England  was  glad  to  see  its  children  go  West. 

''  Between  latitudes  84  and  86  degrees  is  a  climate  fitted  for  Northern  people. 
It  is,  however,  distinct  from  the  North,  viz:  It  has  distinctly  foilr  seasons; 
longer  growing  weather— 170  days  between  spring  and  fall  frosts— and,  because 
of  short  winters,  less  fuel  and  clothing  to  keep  warm,  less  expensive  houses  to 
live  in,  longer  seasons,  where  often  two  crops  of  vegetables  are  g^rown  on  the 
same  soil  the  same  year,  it  costs  less  to  live.  The  average  family  of  4  people  in 
these  latitudes  can  live  $100  a  year  cheaper  than  the  same  family  North;  there- 
fore labor  can  afford  to  work  cheaper,  because  the  expense  of  living  is  cheaper. 

The  man  receiving  $1  a  day  in  the  South  can  work  more  hours  of  daylight, 
more  days  out  of  doors,  in  the  315  working  days  per  year  than  the  laborer  North 
who  receives  $1.25  per  day,  and  can  save  more  money.  Therefore,  labor  ought  to 
be  and  is  cheaper  in  the  South,  because  it  can  live  cheaper. 

**In  these  latitudes  coal  and  minerals  abound,  choicest  forests  of  timber  are 
unculled,  and  wheat  and  cotton  can  both  be  raised.  The  raw  materials  are  close 
by  for  manufacture  at  all  points  and  are  not  owned  by  syndicates. 

"  There  is  a  great  surplus  of  common  muscle  labor  m  the  South.  The  walking 
delegates  of  the  labor  union  can  not  force  the  negro  into  their  trades  unions,  nor 
gra£  common  molding  and  foundry  work  to  the  standard  of  the  higher  grade, 
nor  in  woodworking  to  the  scale  of  the  cabinetmaker  or  turner.  In  the  South 
before  the  war  each  plantation  was  an  empire  in  itself;  *  Bill '  was  the  black- 
smith, '  Mose '  was  the  carpenter, '  Jim  *  was  the  painter,  and  '  Sam '  the  brick- 
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mason  and  plasterer.  The  pickaninnies  who  clnstered  aronnd  each  boss  of  his 
trade  in  those  days  are  to-day  carx>enter8,  masons,  blacksmiths,  and  painters 
throughout  the  South.  The  working  negro  in  iron  and  steel  and  in  the  wood- 
working plants  of  the  South  is  to-day  filling  the  sphere  of  this  common  muscle  or 
semiskilled  labor.  He  is  contented  at  receiving  ms  75  cents  to  $1  a  day.  In  fact, 
Carroll  D.  Wright,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  asserted  that  the  average  work  of  the 
Southern  negro  was  30  hours  a  week;  but  his  was  the  best  paid,  best  fed,  best 
clothed,  and  most  tractable  and  contented  labor  of  this  country.  Henoe  the 
10,000 ,000  Southern  negroes  are  here  in  the  South  to  stay.  When  the  negro  has  been 
enticed  North  he  has  been  shot  down  by  the  labor  unions  in  strikes  and  refused 
work  in  all  the  trades  save  that  of  servant  or  barber.  If  500  or  1,000  in  any 
Southern  city  are  induced  to  join  the  unions  their  employers  have  6,000  or  more 
as  a  supply  within  50  miles,  who  are  field  hands  at  $8  to  $10  per  month,  anxious 
to  come  in  and  take  their  places  at  $20  to  $80  per  month,  ana  in  a  few  months 
these  new  recruits  to  the  industrial  and  mechanical  field  will  be  equipped  by 
their  quick  imitative  ability  to  fill  the  required  spheres  of  labor  made  vacant  by 
the  strikers.  The  Southern  laborer  is  industrious  and  tractable  when  properly 
^  d^ected,  and  of  immense  importance  at  this  period  as  a  factor  of  Southern  man- 
ufacturing development.  The  South  needs  1,000,000  skilled  men  from  the  North 
and  the  ovmers  of  small  factories  in  all  lines  to  remove  here  and  supply  the 
South,  Mexico i  West  Indies,  and  soon  the  Orient  with  manufacturea  wares, 
because  commerce  sooner  or  later  will  demand  the.  shortest  distance  between 
two  points." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  You  have  laid  special  stress  upon  one  subject  there 
that  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  relating  to— one  of  the  advantages  of  the 
South  compared  vTith  the  North  is  the  fact  that  labor  is  cheap  as  a  result  of  cheap 
living,  and  it  is  also  nonunion  labor.    Is  that  right? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I)o  you  find  that  is  an  advantage  to  the  Southern  country  to  have  labor 
unorganized? — ^A.  Of  that  class,  yes. 

Q.  Of  any  class? — ^A.  No;  very  careful  distinctions. 

Q.  What  are  they? — A.  I  said  in  this  that  the  hewer  of  wood  and  the  drawer 
of  water  that  comes  on  to  fill  the  sphere  of  semiskilled  labor,  of  muscle,  the 
moment  he  has  obtained  a  little  more  skill  he  has  got  to  be  paid  a  little  more,  and 
somebody  must  come  in  behind  him  and  take  his  place  in  tne  making  of  chains, 
conmion,'  heavy,  irregular  iron,  and  structural  iron,  heavy  grades  of  foundry 
work,  the  molder  of  the  South.  The  negroes  around  the  Birmingham  district^ 
40  or  50  per  cent  of  them — ^have  been  taught  molding  in  4  months  in  that  charac- 
ter of  work.  The  unions  that  are  in  existence  there  of  a  higher  grade  of  labor 
have  considered  that  they  were  infringing  upon  their  rights.  The  vast  number 
of  planing  mills  and  sawmills  operating  all  tbrough  the  South,  a  good  many  of 
them  in  swampy  districts,  have  men  that  handle  swing  cut-off  saws,  planers, 
and  rip  saws,  and  the  heavy  work,  and  the  negro  they  pay  from  $1  to  $1.^  a  day. 

Q.  The  purpose  of  your  paper,  as  I  understimd  it,  is  to  encourage  capital  enter- 
prises to  come  to  the  South? — ^A.  Yes.  / 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  it  is  any  advantage  to  that  capital  you  wish  to 
encourage  in  the  South  to  come  here  and  find  labor — any  brandi  of  labor — ^unor- 
.  ganized?  Whetiier  the  interests  of  employers  are  best  served  by  having  labor  in 
such  a  state  or  otherwise? — ^A.  Peimit  me  to  answer  that  question  in  this  way, 
if  you  please:  For  many  years  to  come  the  South  will  not  enter  into  the  skill  of 
the  North,  not  even  mechanism;  but  in  the  handling  of  lumber  and  heavy  foun- 
dry work  the  negro  answers  every  purpose,  and  I  do  not  think  that  he  can  be 
ignored  and  set  aside. 

CJ.  Well,  that  does  not  seem  to  answer  my  question.  Could  he  answer  everv 
purpose  equally  as  well  if  he  was  a  member  of  a  trades  union,  with  the  same  skill, 
sam6  ability,  same  willingness  as  an  employee,  instead  of  dealing  with  the  indi- 
vidual man  if  the  employer  would  deal  with  the  organization,  or  its  committee 
officers? — A.  I  simply  contend  that  the  labor  is  governed  by  supply  and  demand. 
If  you  admit  that  negro  into  your  trades  union  you  say  he  must  work  for  $2  a 
day,  and  he  must  quit  work  unless  he  gets  wages  according  to  the  scale  paid  for 
that  class  of  work. 

Who  makes  that  scale? — ^A.  The  trades  union. 
Who  composes  trades  unions? — A.  The  organized  labor. 
Of  individual  units,  is  it  not? — ^A.  Yes. 

Then  the  scale  you  speak  of  is  made  by  the  individual  unit.  What  is  the 
reason  it  can  not  be  assigned  to  a  committee? — A.  Nothing,  except  it  might  he 
cornered. 

Q.  Now,  you  speak  of  the  walking  delegate.  What  are  we  to  understand  by 
walking  delegate? — A,  In  my  experience  of  the  jjast  few  years  a  number  of  men 
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from  the  coal-mining  districts  of  Illinois,  men  that  have  been  noted  as  organizers, 
have  been  sent  into  the  north  Alabama  coal-mining  distiicts.  They  have  spent 
considerable  sums  of  money  going  aromid  and  holding  meetings — ^1  have  oeen 
present  at  them — trying  to  organize  neg^  labor  into  trades  nnions,  and  to  raise 
the  price  of  coal  mining  and  of  f onndry  work,  and  they  have  failed. 

Q.  Have  not  the  Alabama  miners  recently  received  an  advance  in  wages?^ 
A.  Yes.  ^ 

Q.  As  a  result  of  what? — ^A.  As  a  result  of  increased  prices. 

Q.  What  had  their  growing  organization  to  do  witii  it;  anything? — A.  Had 
everything  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  You  oelieve  organization  was A.  (Interrupting.)  I  believe  organization 

was  concerned  in  that. 


Q.  Responsible  for  that?^ A.  Yes. 


Then,  by  walking  delegate  we  understand  you  to  mean  the  organizer  of 
traces  xmions,  do  we? — ^A.  There  is  a  distinction  between  organizer  and  what  I 
would  term  an  agitator. 

Q.  What  is  it?— A.  The  organizer  is  the  party  delegated  from  the  federation  of 
umons  to  organize  labor  under  their  direction.  The  agitator  comes  down  into 
a  community  that  really  does  not  demand  any  interference  with  the  trade, 
that  has  no  particular  white  labor  that  is  in  conmetition,  that  is  ground  down  b^ 
low  wages,  and  simply  for  the  sake,  possibly,  of  a  difference  of  wages  in  locali- 
ties, makes  an  attempt  to  organize  labor  that  is  unorganized.  For  instance,  in 
the  Birminffham  district  there  have  been  thousands  of  negroes  that  would  be 
glad  to  getil  and  $1.25  a  day,  and,  of  course,  if  they  are  organized  and  the  union 
says  they  can  not  work  for  that,  it  is  going  to  breed  dissension  and  strife  and 
trouble  with  those  who  do  want  to  work. 

Q.  The  question  that  I  asked  you  was  to  describe  the  walking  delegate.  What 
is  he;  is  he  an  agitator  or  organizer? — A.  Both. 

He  is  both?— A.  Yes. 

Delegated  by  his  union? — A.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Have  you  seen  any  of  those  agitators  in  the  Birmingham  district? — A.  Yes. 

Among  the  miners? — A.  Yes. 

Who  were  they? — A.  I  do  not  remember  their  names.  I  attended  one  of 
their  meetings. 

Do  they  advise  strikes? — ^A.  No. 

Simply  encouraged  organization? — ^A.  Yes. 

And  because  of  that  they  are  agitators,  so  c;lassed?  Let  me  ask  if  the  free 
miners  of  Alabama  do  not  have  to  fight  the  convict  labor  in  mines?— A.  Yes. 
How  do  you  mean? 

S.  Comi>ete  with  convict  labor.— A.  Not  for  the  last  few  years;  no. 
.  When  did  it  exist? — A.  There  was  a  time  when  convict  labor  was  done 
there,  but  in  recent  years  there  has  been  too  much  demand  for  coal  and  iron. 


Q.  Is  convict  labor  still  pressed  into  the  mines? — ^A.  Yes. 


^  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  cheapest  part  of  a  commodity  does  much  toward 
fixingthe  price  of  the  whole  commodity? — A.  I  do  not  understand  the  question. 

Q.  For  instance,  10  per  cent  of  the  coal  of  Alabama  might  be  convict  mined. 
Does  that  10  per  cent  if  sold  at  a  lower  price  than  the  90  i)er  cent,  do  much  toward 
reducing  the  price  of  the  other  90  per  cent? — A.  It  is  not  sold  lower. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  of  that? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  the  same  price? — ^A.  Yes.  The  men  who  have  the  benefit  of  that  convict 
laoor  simply  have  the  benefit  of  the  profit. 

Q.  Now,  you  take  the  negroes;  you  say  many  of  them  are  willing  to  work  for 
less  wages  tnan  the  union  prescribes.  If  such  a  condition  existed,  would  the  union 
men  not  be  obliged  to  come  down  and  work  for  the  same  rate  of  wages  in  compe- 
tition with  the  cheap  labor  of  the  negro?^A.  If  in  that  class  of  work,  yes.  I 
vrill  explain  this  whole  thing  in  one  sentence.  In  my  work  and  efforts,  in  all  talks 
I  have  given  in  my  experience  of  11  years  in  the  South,  I  have  gone  before  the 
Northern  people  universally  and  deprecated  and  advised  against  labor  coming 
South;  there  is  plenty  of  common  labor;  there  is  a  demand  for  skilled  labor  in 
all  classes  and  aU  trades,  but  what  I  mean  to  say  is  this:  That  there  is  no  demand 
for  common  semisKilled  labor — shovelers,  muscle  labor — in  the  South,  and  a  man 
is  wasting  his  time  to  come  from  the  North  and  compete  with  that  class  of  labor. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kylb.)  What  you  mean  by  walking  delegate  is  this,  a  man 
who  takes  it  upon  himself  to  go  down  to  Alabama  from  the  Northern  States  and 
advise  organization  and  talk  of  organization  without  being  sent  for? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  you  know  of  any  man  who  took  it  upon  himself 
to  do  that? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Pay  his  own  expenses? — ^A.  That  question  was  thoroughly  discussed  there. 
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and  I  am  positive  of  that.  A  Tx>dy  of  7  came  down  there  and  labored  B  months, 
and  they  held  meetings  every  night  all  over  the  district,  and  the  Ck>mi8hmen  and 
English  coal  miners  positively  refused  to  go  into  a  stiike  that  they  were  trying 
to  get  up. 

Q.  Were  you  familiar  with  the  mining  conditions  in  States  adjoining  Alabama 
at  that  time? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  at  that  time  the  miners  of  Tennessee  were  offered  a 
reduction  when  Alabama  was  brought  up  to  the  level? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

43.  Did  you  know  that  if  the  nuners  of  Tennessee  suffered  a  reduction  the 
miners  of  Alabama  would  also  suffer  one? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

(^.  Those  are  thines  you  might  well  give  consideration  to. — ^A.  I  am  a  firm 
believer  in  organized  labor.  I  believe  the  highest  standard  that  an  American 
citizen  can  conceive  of  in  a  democratic-repuolican  form  of  government,  such 
as  we  have,  is  the  elevation  of  labor  to  a  higher  grade  of  consideration  and 
respect.  In  speaking  of  the  South,  I  am  speaking  of  an  absolute  condition  of 
10,000,000  of  negroes  that  have  muscle,  to  a  certain  degree  intelligence,  who  are 
here.  On  the  plantations  they  do  not  work  over  5i  months  of  the  year.  There 
is  an  enormous  loss  of  muscle.  They  are  idle  6i  months  of  the  year,  and  it  takes 
the  sum  the^r  have  earned  in  5^  months  entirely  for  fuel  and  food.  It  is  the 
intent  of  all  industrial  negro  schools  of  the  South  to  bring  the  negroes  into  a 
plane  of  industrial  work.  In  the  North  they  generally  won't  admit  them  or  allow 
them  to  work  with  them,  but  they  are  here  in  the  South  as  necessary  economical 
factors  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  South.  There  are  only  two  solutions  of  the  negro 
question.  One  is  absorption  and  the  other  is  deportation,  and  they  won't  go 
away,  and  the  Southern  people  don't  want  them  to  go  away.  Now,  I  contend 
that  the  Southern  i)eople  by  heredity  are  a  pastoral  and  agricultural  x)eople,  tiiat 
win  not  engage  in  manufacturing;  they  do  not  understand  it,  and  if  the  section 
and  country  is  develo];>ed  on  factory  lines,  it  must  be  by  Northern  capital.  A 
strong  element  of  saving  and  greater  profit  for  that  capital  is  the  negro  labor  of 
the  South  at  its  command. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smtth.)  Do  you  think  it  would  be  attractive  to  Northern  capital 
in  the  South  if  the  labor  of  the  South  was  organized? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  On  the  other  hand,  is  that  not  rather  an  attraction  for  Northern  capital  to 
be  invested  in  the  South,  the  fact  that  we  have  no  organized  labor  as  a  rule? — 
A.  I  have  so  found  it. 

Q.  Therefore  you  think  it  would  be  a  detriment  to  the  South,  seeking  Northern 
capital,  foreign  capital,  a  detriment  to  the  Southern  x>eople  to  have  organized 
labor? — ^A.  Yes.  I  can  show  you  letters  received  in  the  past  few  weeks  from  sev- 
eral piano  manufacturers  of  Chicago  taking  up  this  question  of  labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  We  have  testimony  before  this  commission  from  the 
president  of  the  G^rgia  Federation  of  Labor  stating  that  the  trades-unionists  of 
the  South  would  prefer  to  have  the  negro  to  deal  with  rather  than  to  have  the 
foreigner  of  the  North;  that  he  is  not  as  much  a  hindrance  to  the  growth  and 

Prosperity  of  orgsuiized  labor  as  is  the  Hungarian,  Slav,  Pole,  and  Italian  bf 
Pennsylvania,  for  instance. — A.  I  believe  that,  too. 

Q.  Do  you  concur  in  that  belief? — ^A.  I  do.  I  have  had  experience  with  both 
classes. 

9.  (By  Senator  Ktle.  )  The  only  c[uestion  of  difference,  now,  is  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility, in  your  judgment,  of  organizing  the  ne«*o;  that  is  the  point  in  this  sta^e 
of  the  proceedings? — ^A.  Yes.  We  can  not  tell  what  10  or  20  years  hence  will 
give. 

Q.  In  fact,  you  are  trying  to  build  up  manufacturing,  industry  in  the  South, 
and  you  do  not  think  the  time  has  come  to  organize  the  negro? — ^A.  That  is  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  you  think  that  if  there  was  organization  of  labor  in 
the  South  it  would  retard  tne  development  of  its  manufacturing  industry? — ^A.  I 
most  certainly  do. 

Q.  Therefore  the  direct  interests  of  the  South  is  in  not  having  labor  organized? — 
A.  Yes.  I  have  said  it  and  give  it  as  my  opinion  that  there  is  the  greatest  demand 
for  a  million  skilled  men. 

Mr.  Ratchpord.  1  believe  you. 

( Testimony  closed. ) 
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Memphis,  Tknn.,  March  £Sy  1900, 

TESTHOITT  OF  MR.  HEHET  P.  HAHSOH, 

Printer  f  Memphis  y  Tenn. 

The  BTibcoinmissioii  of  the  United  States  Indufitrial  Commission  met  at  the 
Peabody  Hotel  at  10.07  iL.  m.,  Senator  Kyle  presiding.  Mr.  Henry  P.  Hanson, 
printer,  was  introduced  as  a  witness  at  4.17  p.  m.,  and,  being  dnly  sworn,  testified 
as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Give  yonr  name,  address,  and  occupation. — A.  Henry 
P.  Hanson,  printer;  residence,  fiullington  avemie,  Memphis. 

Q.  Have  you  been  a  resident  of  the  South  long? — ^A.  Yes;  this  is  my  home. 

Q.  Labor  has  been  organized  in  your  line  for  several  years,  has  it? — ^A.  It  has 
been  organized  in  my  line  since  1851. 

O.  You  mean  as  the  typographical  union? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Blow  long  have  you  lived  in  Memphis? — ^A.  All  my 
life. 

Q.  How  long  has  your  trade  been  organized  in  Memphis?— A.  Since  1851. 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  make  any  general  statement  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
business  of  your  trade  is  conducted  here,  of  your  union? — A.  I  will  say  this:  That 
the  union,  like  all  labor  organizations,  has  been  largely  instrumental  in  keeping 
up  the  scale  of  wages  and  bettering  the  conditions  or  the  members  of  the  craft  in 
every  way — ^in  a  general  way,  as  all  labor  organizations  benefit  the  membership. 

Q.  You  are  thoroughly  organized,  are  you,  here? — A.  Well,  sir,  practically  so; 
yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  scale  of  wages? — ^A.  It  is  partly  by  the  piece  and  partlyby  the 
day.  It  is  a  fair  average  with  all  cities  of  this  size  in  the  country.  The  day 
wages  in  job  printing  offices  are  80  cents  an  hour,  under  the  9-hour  system. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Ktlb.)  What  is  the  determining  factor  in  arriving  at  the  scale 
of  wages? — ^A.  We  usually  take  into  consideration  the  cost  of  living  and  the  abil- 
ity of  the  man;  that  is,  the  skill  necessary  to  ^rform  the  task.  For  instance,  a 
printer  is  supi)osed,  according  to  our  calculations,  to  be  entitled  to  more  wages 
than  a  common  laborer,  because  he  has  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  and  become 
skillful  in  that  particular  business. 

Q.  The  ability  of  the  employers  to  pay  certainly  enters  into  it? — A.  Most  assur- 
edly. 

Q*  And  you  arrive  at  the  scale  after  considering  the  question  in  conjunction 
witn  your  employer,  do  you,  and  by  meeting  with  your  employers? — ^A.  We  always 
have  conferences  with  the  employers  in  this  city.  The  emplojdng  printers  are 
organized  as  well  as  the  printers.  The  employing  printers  have  an  organization 
known  as  the  T3rpothet»,  and  we  enter  into  contracts.  Now,  we  just  signed  a 
new  newspaper  scale  very  recently.  The  preceding  contract  was  for  2  years. 
That  was  arrived  at  through  a  conference  between  the  committee  of  the  Typoth- 
etsB  and  a  committee  from  the  typographical  union. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  That  was  mutually  agreed  to,  was  it? — ^A.  Yes;  that 
was  a  little  over  2  years  ago,  and  during  the  past  month  the  contract  expii-ed. 
Some  2  or  8  months  previous  to  the  expiration  of  the  contract  the  tyjwgraphical 
union  appointed  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  the  employers 
to  adopt  a  new  scale  to  succeed  the  old  scale.  The  typographical  union  granted 
'its  committee  plenary  power,  their  decisions  to  be  nnaL.  And  the  Typothetae 
the  proprietors,  appointed  a  similar  committee  with  the  same  powers,  and  after 
numerous  conferences  we  arrived  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  and  adopted  a 
scale  of  prices,  which  on  the  evening  paper  runs  for  4  years  and  on  the  morn- 
ing paper  for  2i  years.  They  did  not  sign  for  the  same  length  of  time.  We 
secured  some  concessions,  for  instance,  as  to  the  scale  in  regard  to  the  hand  com- 
positor and  the  machine  compositor.  Now  the  machine  compositor  is  working 
under  the  8-hour  system;  the  nand  compositor,  under  contract,  still  works  under 
the  10-hour  system.  We  have  a  contract  with  the  newspai)ers  calling  for  10 
hours,  which  will  be  from  the  time  set  for  the  inauguration  of  the  9-hour  day, 
and  of  course  we  felt  that  we  must,  if  we  entered  into  a  contract,  live  up  to  it, 
and  we  made  no  attempt  to  enforce  the  9-hour  day  on  the  morning  newspax)ers 
or  afternoon  papers  eitner,  but  in  the  new  scale  adopted  we  got  8  hours  tot  the 
hand  compositors. 

Q.  Where  you  originally  had  10?^— A .  Ten. 

Q.  That  concession  was  given  you  before  the  expiration  of  your  pvevious  con- 
tract, was  it,  and  on  the  motion  of  the  employers,  they  voluntarily  gave  you 
that? — ^A.  That  is  one  of  the  requests  we  made  during  our  conference. 
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Q.  Bat  yon  did  not  promnlgate  it  in  the  way  of  a  demand,  did  yon?-— A.  No. 

Q.  Or  would  yon  have  violated  yonr  contract  if  yon  had  failed  to  secnre  it? — ^A. 
Well,  that  was  a  question.  We  arrive  at  all  those  things  in  conference— come  to 
a  satisfactory  conclusion  and  get  the  scale  signed. 

Q.  Is  your  organization  in  the  habit  of  violating  contracts? — ^A.  Oh,  no;  we 
have  never  violated  a  contract.  We  might  if  we  had  not  secured  that  concession. 
We  might  if  we  had  failed  to  come  to  an  amicable  agreement,  but  they  conceded 
that  in  conference.  But  no  matter  what  contract  we  oiake,  we  live  up  to  it;  if 
we  get  the  worst  of  it,  it  is  our  fault. 

Q.  In  case  your  joint  committee  failed  to  reach  an  amicable  agreement  would 
you  have  resorted  to  a  strike  at  once?  Explain  the  machinery  of  your  organiza- 
tion leading  up  to  strikes.— A.  No,  sir,  we  can  not,  with  any  expectation  of  help 
from  our  inter-national  organization .  and  it  would  be  folly  for  us,  as  a  local  organi- 
zation, to  go  into  a  thing  of  that  kind  when  it  is  contemplated  to  inaugurate  a 
strike.  In  the  first  place,  the  committee  could  not  have  organized  a  strike.  The 
committee  had  plenary  power  only  so  far  as  making  the  agreement  was  con- 
cerned. 

Q.  Local  matters? — ^A.  Yes;  on  the  scale  of  prices.  But  if  the  committee  had 
failed  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  employers  their  only  recourse  would 
have  been  to  report  back  to  the  organization  that  no  agreement  could  be  had. 
Then  it  would  nave  lain  with  the  organization  either  k>  appoint  another  com- 
mittee or  to  promulgate  a  scale  itself  and  ask  for  its  adoption  and  its  payment  by 
the  proprietors.  Then  if  the  proprietors  had  refused,  it  would  have  been  neces- 
sary for  the  union  to  have  another  meeting  to  decide  what  steps  would  be  taken. 
Then  if  they  decided  that  it  was  advisable  to  inaugurate  a  strike  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  those  demands,  they  would  have  had  to  notify  the  international 
of&cers  of  the  executive  council,  and  the  international  would  have  had  to  pass 
upon  it.  Then  if  they  had  authorized  it  the  local  union  could  have  notified  the 
proprietors  that  unless  they  conceded  to  those  demands  a  strike  would  be  inau- 
gurated. 

Q.  Without  such  authority  from  your  executive  officers  no  strike  could  have 
been  ordered  thatyrould  have  received  the  sanction  of  your  international  union? — 
A.  No,  sir;  the  authority  has  to  come  from  the  international  organization  through 
its  executive  council. 

Q.  What  are  the  social  advantages  of  your  organization?  Have  you  a  sick 
fund,  burial  fund,  etc.? — ^A.  No;  we  do  not  have  tnat  in  our  organization.  We 
have  a  funeral  benefit;  we  have  both  local  and  international  funeral  benefits,  but 
we  have  no  sick  benefits.  We  always  look  after  our  members,  you  know,  but 
we  have  no  direct,  regular  sick  benefit. 

Q.  That  is,  you  have  none  that  is  put  into  force  by  your  international  union? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  same  time  is  it  not  true  that  some  of  the  local  unions  have  these  inde- 
pendently?— A.  Yes;  a  number  of  them  have  it. 

S.  What  are  the  qualifications  for  members? — ^A.  Four  years'  apprenticeship, 
then  an  examination  to  see  if  they  are  qualified,  unless  they  can  be  vouched 
for  bv  members  with  whom  they  have  worked;  but  they  have  to  serve  an  appren- 
ticeship for  4  years. 

Q.  Good,  moral  character  required  in  all  cases? — A.  Well,  it  is  supposed  to  be; 
yes. 

Q.  Explain  the  apprenticeship  system  in  your  organization,  will  you? — A.  They 
have  to  serve  4  years  actively  in  the  business.  In  the  third  year  of  their  appren- 
ticeship, if  they  are  found  competent  upon  their  examination,  they  are  admitted' 
to  conaitional  or  two-thirds  membersmp.  When  they  are  so  admitted  they  are 
allowed  to  attend  meetings  and  have  all  the  privileges  of  members,  except  that 
they  are  not  required  to  pay  dues,  and  they  receive  two-thirds  the  wages  of  jour- 
neymen. They  must  receive  that  much — ^two-thirds  waces  of  journeymen.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  year,  when  their  conditional  membership  has  expired,  they  are 
simply  placed  by  order  in  the  union.  The  matter  is  brougnt  before  the  union  by 
the  board  of  directors,  and  there,  if  a  man  is  found  to  be  competent,  his  name  is 
placed  on  the  active  roll  and  he  becomes  a  full  member. 

Q.  At  what  advantage  are  those  members  admitted  into  the  offices  as  appren- 
tices?— ^A.  Well,  there  is  no  advantage  ultimately  in  admitting  them  into  offices. 

Q.  What  is  tiie  rate  of  wages  generally  while  serving  as  apprentices? — ^A. 
There  is  no  fixed  scale.  Newspaper  offices  usually  start  them  in  at  about  $4  or 
$5  a  week,  and  in  job  offices  about  the  same  way. 

Q.  Their  wages  advance  as  they  acquire  knowledge  of  the  trade? — ^A.  As  they 
acquire  knowledge  of  the  trade  they  are  advanced. 

Q.  The  advance  of  wages  of  apprentices  is  always  a  question  between  the 
employer  and  apprentice  himself,  is  it? — ^A.  Altogether. 


.  Ci 
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« 

The  organization  does  not  mix  in  it? — A.  Not  at  all. 
By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Who  selects  the  apprentices?— A.  The  foreman. 

^  Jan  the  proprietor  of  the  shop  select  apprentices  to  work  in  the  shop? — ^A. 
He  conld  do  it,  but  it  is  usually  conceded  by  tne  proprietor  that  the  foreman  who 
has  chiura^  of  that  department  is  the  man  best  qualified  to  select  the  x)eople 
employeain  that  department. 

Would  the  proprietor  have  a  right  to  put  in  apprentices? — A.  Yes. 
Do  you  limit  the  number  of  apprentices? — ^A.  Yes. 

What  is  the  rule? — ^A.  One  apprentice  to  every  7  men  in  each  department. 
For  instance,  if  the  proprietor  of  a  job  printing  office  had  two  departments, 
book  and  x>^x)er,  with  a  foreman  for  each  aex>artment,  then  each  depart- 
ment is  entitled  to  apprentices  the  same  as  if  thev  were  separate  establishments. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Is  the  agreement  so  tnat  the  foreman  can  select  all 
employees? — A.  Well,  it  is  usuidly  conceded.    Yes;  that  is  conceded. 

^.  Is  that  a  part  of  the  agreement  made  between  the  TypotketsB  and  the  com- 
mittee?— ^A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Shtth.)  That  is  not  demanded  on  the  part  of  the  typographical 
umonr — ^A.  No;  that  is  with  our  own  members.  We  have  a  law  of  our  own  gov- 
erning our  own  members  which  does  not  interfere  with  the  proprietors  at  all, 
which  says  that  the  apprentice  must  apply  to  the  foreman  for  work. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kylb.)  Suppose  in  every  instance  the  owner  of  the  paper  or 
bindery  should  determine  for  nimself ,  or  should  determine  to  have  himseljf  select 
every  emjUoyee  and  apprentice  of  the  whole  institution,  then  what  would  hap- 
pen?—A.  He  could  do  so  if  he  wished. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  In  other  words,  the  owner  of  the  plant  could  act  as 
his  own  foreman,  could  he  not,  without  the  interference  of  the  organization? — A. 
Yes:  we  have  cases  of  that  kind  now  in  the  State? 

Q.  As  to  the  apprentice  question  again,  the  question  of  putting  in  the  son  of 
the  owner  of  the  plant  is  simply  a  question  between  the  owner  of  the  plant  and  the 
foreman  placed  tnere  by  himself,  and  does  not  concern  your  organization,  as  we 


dei>artment  is  entitled  to  one  and  two-thirds  apprentices.  It  is  virtually  1 
apprentices.  You  Imow  when  a  boy  gets  to  the  two-thirds  stage,  then  a  new  boy 
can  go  in,  and  when  the  second  boy  reaches  the  two-thirds  stage,  then  another 
goes  in. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  So  it  practically  amounts  to  this:  Every  three  years  a 
new  smprentice  can  be  put  in? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  if,  in  the  meantime,  the  employer's  son  wishes  to  be  put  on  the  x>aper,  he 
can  not  be  taken  on? — ^A.  Unless  he  will  have  to  make  room  for  him  by  letting 
one  of  the  other  apprentices  go. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  What  advantages  does  the  apprentice  system  afford 
the  owner  of  the  plant,  if  any? — ^A.  Different  people  take  different  views  of  that. 

Q.  What  is  your  view? — ^A.  My  view  is  that  the  better  paid  the  office  is  the 
cheaper  it  can  conduct  its  business;  because  if  it  gets  a  lot  of  business  in,  poorly 
paid  men  will  spoil  more  work  than  the  additional  cost  of  getting  gooa  men 
vnll  be. 

Q.  And  you  believe,  do  you,  that  the  apprentice  system  is  the  system  by  which 
competent  printers  are  produced? — A.  M!ost  assuredly. 

Q.  Does  your  organization  furnish  any  printers  to  an  employer  in  case  he  has 
not  the  required  number  to  run  his  establisnment? — ^A.  Most  assuredly;  yes. 

Q.  And  under  that  apprenticeship  svstem  you  know  if  a  man  has  served  his  4 

Sears  that  your  organization  can  safely  recommend  him  as  a  journeyman? — ^A. 
To;  not  simply  because  he  has  served  4  y^ars.  He  is  examined  by  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  union  for  that  purpose,  and  if  found  to  be  competent  we  can 
recommend  him.  We  hold,  and  believe  we  can  safely  maintain,  that  a  card  of  the 
International  Typographical  Union  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  man's  competency. 

Cj.  What  advantage,  if  any,  results  to  your  organization  from  the  apprentice- 
ship system? — A.  It  keeps  the  trade  from  being  flooded  with  incompetents.  If 
there  was  no  apprenticeship  system  and  the  proprietors  were  allowea  to  fill  the 
offices  with  boys  and  girls  indiscriminately  without  regard  to  number,  as  soon  as 
they  advanced  a  little  and  wanted  more  money,  according  to  their  merits,  the 
proprietors  who  were  imbued  with  the  idea  that  cheap  child  labor  was  beneficial 
ana  profitable,  would  simply  let  those  go  and  fill  their  places  with  new  ones. 
Then  all  those  incompetents  would  be  thrown  on  the  market.  They  would  not 
be  competent  printers,  but  at  the  same  time  they  would  be  willing  to  take  work 
in  that  particular  trade  because  that  would  be  all  they  knew. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Would  not  the  employers  be  able  to  find  this  out,  that 
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weU-skilled  men  are  cheap  men? — A.  A  great  manr  of  them  recognize  that.  We 
have  instances  of  that  kind  here.  There  is  a  firm  here  that  I  do  not  think  has  a 
single  printer  in  its  employ  whom  it  does  not  x>ay  above  the  scale  of  wages  agreed 
to  between  the  proprietors  and  the  typographical  union.  They  pay  their  men 
all  the  way  from  $1  to  $6  a  week  above  the  scale. 

Q.  {B^  Mr.  Smtth.)  The  wish  of  the  union  is  to  limit  the  number  of  appren- 
tices, IS  it  not? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

(j.  Well,  you  can  only  have  a  certain  number  of  apprentices  to  a  total  number 
of  printers.  That  limits  the  number  of  boys  to  learn  the  trade;  consequently  it 
must  limit  the  number  of  men  to  become  printers  ? — ^A.  Yes;  it  limits  it  to  that 
extent. 

It  is  an  incipient  trust,  is  it  not? — ^A.  I  never  heard  it  used  that  way. 
It  protects  those  inside  ? — A.  Yes. 

^  Only  allows  a  certain  number  to  come  in  in  3  years — 1  in  each  office  in  3 
years;  therefore  it  protects  those  inside? — A.  And  we  hold  at  the  same  time  that  it 
protects  the  proprietor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.  )  Is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  if  such  protection  did 
not  exist  in  your  trade,  both  from  your  standpoint  and  from  the  standi)oint  of  the 
employer  of  good,  experienced  help,  that  a  greater  number  of  acquisitions  would 
come  to  the  printing  trade  than  1  each  year? — ^A.  There  is  no  question  about  that.. 

Q.  You  think  there  would? — A.  I  think  there  would  be  more  acquisitions. 

Q.  You  think  there  would  be  more  acquisitions? — ^A.  There  would  be  more  peo- 
ple to  learn  the  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Svtth.)  Therefore,  the  idea  of  the  union  is  to  limit  the  number  of 
printers  in  the  country? — A.  That  is  one  of  the  objects,  of  course;  but  the  prime 
objects  are  to  hold  up  wages  to  a  living  level,  and  also  to  secure  the  benefit  and 
protection  of  the  members  in  other  ways. 

Q.  And  to  limit  the  number  in  leammg  the  trade? — A.  That  is  one  of  the  minor 
details. 

Can  a  man  discharge  any  employee  in  the  union? — A.  Yes. 
Without  causing  a  strike? — ^A.  Yes. 
Can  he  discharge  his  foreman? — A.  Most  assuredly. 

Change  his  foreman  without  any  comment  from  the  union? — ^A.  Without 
any*  questions.  He  can  change  his  foreman  in  the  morning.  Mr.  Board,  is,  for 
instance,  a  foreman;  Mr.  Peek,  who  is  manager  of  the  Scimetar,  can  say,  ''  I  do 
not  need  your  services  any  longer." 

Q.  The  only  condition  of  your  imion  would  be  that  the  man  that  comes  in 
should  have  a  card? — A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  He  can  discharge  a  union  printer  without  having 
cause  for  it,  can  he? — A.  No. 

Q.  A  cause  must  be  assigned  by  him? — A.  Put  another  in  his  stead,  for  instance. 
If  some  man  would  go  to  the  i>roprietor  and  put  up  a  pretty  story  to  him  and  say 
he  would  like  to  have  a  situation  in  his  office,  the  proprietor  can  not  come  up 
there  and  say  to  the  foreman,  **  I  want  vou  to  discharge  that  man^nd  put  this 
man  in  his  place;"  but  of  course  if  he  had  too  many  and  wanted  to  reduce  the 
force  he  can  lay  ofif  anybody,  or  as  many  as  he  wants  to.  Or  they  can  do  this;  if 
they  have  too  many  men  on  they  can  simply  say  to  the  men;  *' Well,  now,  we 
have  not  got  enougn  work  to  keep  all  busy.  We  will  lay  one  of  you  off  to-day, 
and  we  wul  alternate  a  man  every  day,  and  in  that  way  you  can  work  a  x>ortion 
of  each  week,  and  we  will  not  discharge  anybody." 

Q.  My  question  had  reference  to  the  employer  discharging  men,  for  example, 
because  or  supposed  cause,  that  was  not  a  justifiable  one? — A.  If  a  man  thinks  he 
has  been  discharged  without  cause,  he  can  demand  the  reason  for  his  discharge. 

Q.  (^ByMr.  Smtth.)  The  judges  of  the  cause,  the  union  or  the  man? — ^A.  He 
lays  his  grievance  before  the  union. 

(^.  Then  the  proprietor  is  unable  to  discharge  a  man  without  the  consent  of  the 
union? — A.  Or  ror  cause;  for  any  reasonable  cause. 

Q.  They  pass  on  the  cause? — A.  It  has  never  been  decided  here;  numerous  men 
have  been  discharged  here — ^the  question  has  never  been  decided,  because  they 
have  always  felt  there  was  some  cause  for  it.  But  if  a  man  should  feel,  for 
instance,  as  in  the  case  I  cited,  that  the  proprietor  came  up  there  and  wanted  a 
man  dischar&^ed  and  another  man  put  in  there,  the  man  oischarffed  might  feel 
that  he  was  discharged  without  cause  or  reason,  and  then  he  coula  appeal  to  the 
union,  lay  his  case  before  it,  and  the  union  would  take  the  matter  up  and  investi- 
gate it.  If  the  union  felt,  after  investigating  the  matter,  that  the  man  was  dis- 
charged wholly  without  cause,  then  the  union  might,  under  the  laws,  demand  a 
reinstatement  of  that  man. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfobd.)  That  is  the  status  of  some  particular  case.    Let  me 
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ask— could  the  anion  at  once  inangnrate  a  strike  withoat  referring  the  case  to  the 
national  office?— A.  It  can  not  inaugurate  a  strike  for  any  cause. 

Q.  That  would  have  to  be  referred  to  headquarters — ^the  national  office? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  I  understand  the  proprietor  does  not  hire  printers? — ^A. 
He  employs  the  foremen  and  the  foremen  employ  the  men. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Ktlb.)  That  is  not  the  demand  of  the  union,  you  say,  at  all?^ 
A.  I^o;  that  is  not  the  demand  of  the  union.    He  simply  yields  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smtth.)  It  is  the  demand  of  the  union  that  the  foreman  hire  the 
apprentices? — A.  Ko;  it  is  not  between  the  proprietors  and  the  men;  it  is  simply 
amon^  ourselves.  We  say  to  our  own  members,  *' You  must  not  approach  the 
proprietor  for  a  situation;  you  must  go  to  the  foreman.'* 

Q.  The  proprietor  has  the  exclusive  right  of  naming  his  own  foreman,  without 
interference?— A.  The  only  thing  is  that  he  be  a  union  man. 

Q.  But  he  has  not  the  right  to  name  the  apprentices? — ^A.  He  has,  if  he  desires. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Ktle.)  The  proprietor  is  supi)08ed  to  be  conversant  with  the 
capabilities  of  the  men  employed? — A.  No,  sir;  ne  holds  the  foreman  responsible. 

Q.  Suppose  he  has  no  such  arrangement.  He  has  to  be  conversant  with  the 
capabilities  of  the  men^  or  he  ought  to  be  if  he  is  the  owner  of  the  paper. — A.  It 
is  not  at  all  necessary  if  he  has  a  comx)etent  foreman.  He  may  be  his  own  fore- 
man if  he  desires. 

Q.  Suppose  in  his  judgment  this  man  is  not  so  capable  as  a  man  he  wants  to 
put  in,  and  he  discharges  one  and  puts  another  in;  who  is  to  be  the  judge? — A. 
The  grievance  can  be  laid  before  tne  union,  and  if  he  can  show  that  the  other 
man  was  not  competent — ^not  up  to  his  standard  as  to  what  he  desired 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  Suppose  his  judgment  is  voted  down  by  the  union? — ^A. 
Then  there  is  a  chance  for  an  argument. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batch  ford.  )  Then  the  matter  goes  to  the  general  officers  to  receive 
their  approval  or  disapproval? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Have  you  any  laws  in  this  State  governing  the  hours  of  labor? — A.  No,  sir. 
Governing  the  labor  of  children? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
What  is  tne  age  limit? — ^A.  Twelve  years.    It  is  not  enforced. 
Have  you  a  shop  and  factory  inspection  law^ — A.  Yes,  sir.    It  was  passed 
at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature. 

Q.  Whose  duty  is  it  to  enforce  the  child-labor  law?— A.  The  law  is  very 
amoiguous,  and  nas  never  been  enforced  because  of  that  ambigui^. 

Q.  Because  it  is  nobody's  duty  to  enforce  it? — A.  It  is  nobody's  duty  to  enforce 
it.    However ,  a  factory  insp^tor  was  created  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature. 

Q.  And  has  not  yet  had  time  to  do  very  much? — ^A.  He  has  submitted  no 
reportyet. 

Q.  Has  the  or^pmized  labor,  of  your  State  ^ven  approval  to  the  child-labor 
law? — ^A.  Not  as  it  stands.    They  are  endeavoring  to  get  a  better  one  passed. 

Q.  What  are  they  trying  to  get  in  the  way  of  hours — ^reduction  of  nours? — ^A. 
They  want  a  reduction  of  hours  for  children  and  also  the  age  limit  raised. 


Q.  To  what? — ^A.  Fourteen  years. 


A  reduction  to  what  number  of  hours? — ^A.  To  10.    Children  are  working 
now  for  longer  hours  than  that. 


Q.  Have  you  any  compulsory  education  law? — ^A.  No,  sir. 


What  is  your  judgment  about  such  a  law? — A.  My  judgment  is  that  a  law 
of  that  kind  would  be  beneficial  in  several  different  ways.  In  the  first  place, 
without  a  proper  factory  law  children  of  very  tender  age  are  placed  in  the  facto- 
ries and  also  in  the  mines  of  this  State,  and  under  a  compulsory  education  law 
that  would  be  impossible,  because  the  child  would  have  to  be  sent  to  st'hool. 
Then  there  are  a  great  many  parents,  especially  of  the  very  poor  class,  who  are 
very  careless  about  the  education  of  their  children,  and  I  believe  the  upbuilding 
of  the  community  depends  in  a  very  large  measure  on  the  intelligence  of  the 
members  of  the  community.  The  higher  we  can  educate  the  children  the  higher 
will  be  the  community,  and  then  in  the  collective  sense  the  whole  country. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  factory  and  mining  conditions  in -general? — A.  I 
am  to  a  ceitain  extent.  While  I  was  a  member  of  the  last  legislature  I  went  on 
a  trip  through  some  of  the  mines  in  East  Tennessee,  especially  the  State  mines. 

Q.  What  do  we  understand  by  the  State  mines? — A.  Mines  owned  by  the  State 
in  which  they  work  the  convicts. 

<).  How  many  do  you  find  employed? — A.  Six  hundred  odd  employed  in  the 
mine. 

What  is  the  annual  production? — ^A.  I  have  forgotten  the  figures. 
Are  they  still  employed? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Did  the  legislative  committee  make  an  investigation  of  their  employment? — 
A*  xes* 
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Q.  And  it  is  still  existing?— A.  Tes. 

Q.  What  are  the  reasons  for  it,  briefly? — ^A.  The  x>enitentiary  committee 
reported  to  the  legislature  that  thev  could  make  better  use  of  the  convicts  in  Uie 
mmes  than  in  any  other  way  they  knew  of.  They  had  more  than  they  could  use 
at  the  penitentiary  proper,  and  the  legislature  authorized  the  purchase  of  these 
mines  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing  the  convicts,  and  they  purchased,  I  think, 
something  like  30  acres  in  Brushy  Mountain. 

Q.  What  was  the  effect  on  free  labor? — ^A.  In  the  mining  industry  it  tends  to 
keep  the  wages  down,  to  lower  wages  and  hold  them  down  on  account  of  the 
competition  between  the  convict  mines;  because  naturally  the  State,  working  the 
convicts,  has  to  pay  nothing  for  the  labor  except  the  maintenance,  and  can  put 
the  coal  on  the  market  at  a  less  rate  than  the  private  corporation,  unless  it  pays 
meager  wages.  Sometfamg  like  60  convicts  are  employed  in  the  iron  mines,  bat 
they  are  under  lease  to  a  private  corporation. 

Q.  Any  convicts  working  in  the  factories? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  They  have  in  the 
State  x>enitentiury  a  harness  and  saddle  factory,  a  shoe  factory,  foundry,  and 
hosiery  mill. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  employment  of  convicts  in  mines  and  factories  is  a  good 
thing  for  the  State? — A.  I  do  not. 

You  are  opposed  to  it? — A.  Most  assuredly. 
You  are  a  resident  of  the  city? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

As  to  your  municiiiality,  what  are  the  hours  of  labor  in  your  city? — ^A.  Eight 
hours. 

Q.  On  municipal  work? — A.  Eight  hours.  That  was  gained  through  the  agita- 
tion of  the  labor  organizations,  although  the  members  of  the  city  force  are  not 
ors^nized. 

Q.  When  were  the  hours  reduced  to  8  hours  in  municipal  work? — A.  January, 
1899,  it  went  into  effect. 

Q.  Did  the  hours  of  labor  in  private  establishments  throughout  the  city  reduce 
proi)ortionately  at  the  same  time? — A.  Not  at  the  same  time.  In  some  trades  8 
nours  were  worked  before  then,  and  in  other  trades  they  have  been  reduced  since 
that  time. 

Q.  What  were  the  wages  paid  to  employees  before  that  time  on  municipal 
works?— A.  From  $1  to  $1.25  a  day. 
And  what  hours? — A.  Ten. 

WTiat  is  the  wage  now? — A.  One  dollar  and  fifty  cents. 
Under  the  8-hour  system?— A.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  have  been  doing  a  vast 
amount  of  work  during  the  past  year,  more  than  in  5  years  heretofore  on  the 
sewer  system,  and  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  work,  the  city  en^neer,  informed 
me  that  he  would  be  able  to  show  by  a  statistical  .rei)ort  that  his  men  working 
under  the  8-hour  system  had  accomplished  more  work  in  the  8  hours  than  they 
had  heretofore  accomplished  in  10  hours. 

§.  Has  he  yet  issued  that  report? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  sujmly  the  Industrial  Commission  with  the 
report  when  it  is  issued? — A.  Yes,  sir;  1  will. 

Q.  If  there  be  any  other  phase  of  the  subject  you  care  to  deal  with,  go  on  in 
your  own  way.  We  want  to  hear  you  as  fully  as  you  care  to  be  heard. — A.  I 
would  like  to  say  something  about  the  organizations  in  a  general  way,  the  trend 
of  the  organizations  and  their  effect  on  their  members  and  on  society.  In  Mem- 
phis the  feeling  existing  between  the  employee  and  the  employer  in  all  classes  of 
trade  seems  to  be  of  a  very  cordial  nature.  We  have  very  few  strikes.  In  nearly 
all  our  disputes  our  desires  for  betterment  of  our  condition— in  nearly  all  the 
trades  agreements  are  reached  without  resorting  to  strikes.  The  conditions  of 
the  members  have  been  wonderfully  improved  in  a  number  of  trades  in  the  past 
few  years.  I  will  speak  of  the  carpenters,  for  instance.  They  had  an  organiza- 
tion here  some  years  ago,  but  it  died  out  and  they  organized  again,  and  were 
working  10  hours  under  a  very  poor  wage  scale,  and  the  conditions  were  just  as 
bad  as  they  could  be.  But  finally  they  got  together  an4  organized  thoroughly 
and  came  to  an  agreement  with  the  contractors,  and  they  have  now  secured  the 
8-hour  day  and  are  getting  from  80  to  40  cents  an  hour.  Their  scale  is  80  cents 
and  a  gi'eat  many  are  getting  as  much  as  40  cents.  It  has  been  the  same  way 
with  a  number  of  the  other  trades.  The  painters  were  organized  in  March, 
1899_ju8t  a  year  ago— and  they  have  only  recently,  in  the  past  few  weeks,  gained 
a  considerable  advance. 

Q.  Can  you  say  in  a  general  way  that  the  skilled  trades  of  your  city  are  well 
organized? — A.  Very  well  organized. 

Q.  And  you  are  having  no  strikes  and  no  prospects  of  strikes? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  your  last  strike  occur,  of  any  proportions,  in  the  city,  that  was 
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conducted  or  entered  into  by  organized  men? — A.  Two  years  ago.  The  carpenters 
inangarated  a.strike  for  an  8-honr  day,  and  they  gained  their  point. 

Q.  That  has  been  the  last  one? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  believe  organization  amonK  the  workers  tends  to  lift  the  standard  of 
living  and  elevate  the  social  and  moral  and  intellectual  standard? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  believe  it  is  a  good  thing  for  all  the  x)eople? — A.  Yes;  and  beneficial  to 
the  employers,  because  tney  at  all  times  have  a  competent  class  of  workmen,  and 
men  who  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  interests  of  the  employer  and  the  employee 
are  identical,  and  who  therefore  work  for  the  interests  of  the  employer,  because 
they  feel  that  they  are  working  under  fair  conditions  and  that  they  will  be  bene- 
fited by  any  benent  to  the  emjuoyer. 

Q.  You  believe  conciliation,  arbitration,  and  peaceable  measures  should  be  car- 
ried to  the  fullest  possible  extent  consistent>with  the  rights  of  the  contending 
party?— A.  That  is  not  only  my  opinion,  but  the  opimon  of  all  members  of 
or^nized  labor. 

9*  A  strike  is  only  resorted  to  as  a  last  resort? — ^A.  That  is  one  of  the  cardinal 
principles  of  the  central  body  here — ^the  Trades  and  Labor  Council. 

Q.  &  there  anything  further  you  wish  to  add?— A.  I  might  say «  word  as  to 
what  the  Trades  and  Labor  Council  is.  It  is  composed  of  delegates  from  all  the 
different  local  organizations,  and  is  to  the  city  here  what  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  is  to  the  whole  country.  Whenever  the  local  or^nizations  feel  that 
they  have  a  grievance  and  wish  the  Trades  Council  to  take  it  up  the  matter  is 
reported  to  the  council  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  grievance  committee, 
which  is  a  standing  committee,  and  they  endeavor  to  adjust  the  difference 
between  the  contending  parties.  It  has  been  instrumental  in  many  cases  in 
bringing  the  parties  togeuier  and  avoiding  trouble.  We  believe  in  tiie  idea  of 
arbitration,  and  carry  it  put  to  its  fullest  extent. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Memphis,  Tenn.,  March  £3^  1900. 

TESTIHOHY  07  MR.  L  R  MYERS. 

President  Trades  and  Labor  Council,  Memphis^  Tenn. 

The  subcommission  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Co/nmission  met  in  the  par- 
lors of  the  Peabody  Hotel  at  9.15  a.  m.,  Senator  Kyle  presiding.  At  9.36  a.  m.  Mr. 
I.  B.  MyQrs  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows: 

<^.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Please  give  your  name,  post-office  address,  and  occu- 
pation.— ^A.  I.  B.  Myers,  98  Market  street,  Memphis.  Tenn.  I  am  a  retail  sales- 
man. 


Q.  Are  you  connected_with  organized  labor? — ^A..  Yes,  sir. 


A  member  of  the  Federation  of  Labor?— A.  No,  sir.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Trades  and  Labor  Council;  have  been  president  of  it  and  the  chairman  of  the  griev- 
ance committee  for  several  years. 

Q.  Is  this  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Federation  of  Labor?— A.  It  is  a  branch 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  inasmuch  as  the  international  associations 
of  all  the  different  locals  connected  with  the  Trades  and  Labor  Council  are  con- 
nected with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor:  The  Trades  and  Labor  Council 
is  merely  a  combination  of  the  different  unions  of  the  city.  Each  union  sends  del- 
egates there,  and  we  deal  with  most  of  the  strikes  and  lockouts  of  the  different 
unions  and  the  grievances  and  troubles  of  employees. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  local  union  do  you  belong  to?— A.  Retail  clerks. 
.  Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  are  secretary  of  the  trades  union? — A.  Merely  a 
delegate  from  the  Retail  Clerks'  Union. 

y.  Your  particular  union  is  a  union  of  the  retail  clerks  of  the  city?— A.  Yes, 
sir;  salesmen.  We  have  270  odd  locals  throughout  the  United  States.  We  have 
international  and  national  associations. 

Q.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  organization  of  retail  clerks?— A.  Shortening  the 
hours  of  labor,  doing  away  with  Sunday  work,  and  doing  away  with  child  labor 
as  much  as  x>068ible;  but  one  of  the  mam  objects  is  to  handle  union-made  goods 
and  to  refuse  to  sell  prison-made  goods. 

Q.  That  is  the  particular  object  in  this  city? — A.  It  is  the  particular  object  in 
every  city  of  the  United  States;  to  do  away  with  handling  prison-made  goods, 
such  as  ^oee,  hats,  clothing,  and  everything  made  in  the  penitentiary.    We 
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realize  that  is  doing  the  laboring  man  more  harm  than  anything  else  in  the  world — 
manufacturing  these  things  in  the  prisons.  We  have  had  experience  here  in 
Memphis.  The  penitentiary  at  Nashville  has  taken  some  of  the  best  factories 
away  from  Memphis.  We  had  shoes  made  here,  a  factory  that  employed  150  to 
200  men.  They  uved  here;  had  their  families  here;  spent  their  money  here  The 
proprietor  of  the  factory — ^I  suppose  he  did  it  on  account  of  competition,  on 
account  of  the  system  in  vogue  in  this  State.  The  law  of  the  State  is  that  no 
man  can  lease  over  99  convicts.  He  leased  99  and  some  relative  leased  99,  and 
they  worked  the  198  making  shoes  here.    They  have  a  harness  factory. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  He  discharged  his  free  labor?— A.  He  did  away  with  the 
factory  altogether  and  discharged  the  whole  outfit  here,  and  is  making  the  same 
goods — trying  to  make  the  same  class  of  goods — ^in  the  Nashville  penitentiary. 

Q.  He  moved  his  factory  to  the  i)enitentiary? — ^A.  Some  of  it;  yes,  sir.  He  did 
away  with  the  establishment  here  altogether.  The  same  thing  happened  with  the 
Chickasaw  Harness  Factories.  They  did  away  with  the  harness  factory  here  and 
discharged  all  the  free  labor;  had  no  conscientious  scruples  as  to  what  was  to 
become  of  the  old  employees  here,  but  leased  the  convicts  from  the  State.  They 
closed  their  establishment  here  and  established  themselves  at  the  x>enitentiary. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Ktle.  )  Has  the  State  of  Tennessee  changed  any  of  these  laws  in 
regard  to  convict  labor? — A.  No,  sir;  they  have  tried  to,  but  have  not  been  at  all 
successful. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  number  of  employees  are  employed  in  this  kind  of 
work  in  the  x>enitentiary? — ^A.  I  do  not  know;  about  200  making  shoes,  and  a 
big  foundry.  They  did  away  with  a  lot  of  iron  molders  here  in  the  State.  There 
was  a  concern  here  that  made  a  lot  of  stoves,  and  found  they  could  not  possibly 
compete,  and  had  to  discharge  all  the  men  they  had  and  go  to  Nashville. 

Q.  So  there  were  three  manufacturing  establishments  that  have  been  closed 
here  on  that  account? — A.  Two  have  been  closed  and  one  has  been  reduced  in 
force  owinff  to  the  employment  of  convicts  by  the  same  people.  Of  course,  it  is  a 
great  problem  as  to  what  they  are  going  to  do  with  the  convicts,  but  what  are 
you  gomg  to  do  with  the  free  labor? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchpord.)  Is  the  State  restricted  by  law  in  any  way  from  plac- 
ing on  the  markets  the  total  product  of  convict  labor? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Q.  In  some  of  the  States  there  is  a  10  per  cent  law — ^the  amount  of  goods  of  any 
particular  kind  made  by  convicts  shall  not  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  total  amount 
of  the  same  kinds  of  goods  on  the  market. — A.  There  is  no  such  restriction  here. 

Q.  What  has  organized  labor  done  in  this  State  toward  minimizing  that  evil?— 
A.  We  have  not  been  successful  in  doing  much  of  anything  yet. 

Q.  Have  you  expressed  yourselves? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  We  formed  a  State  Labor 
League,  composed  of  most  of  the  central  bodies  of  the  different  cities.  During 
the  session  of  the  legislature  at  Nashville  we  have  had  our  men  there,  and  have 
been  enabled  to  elect  members  of  the  legislature,  such  as  Mr.  Hanson.  He  was  a 
member  from  the  typographical  union,  but  one  in  one  hundred  doesn't  count. 

Q.  Have  your  organized  bodies  made  any  recommendations  as  to  how  the  con- 
vict should  be  employed,  or  simply  protested  against  the  present  system? — A.  We 
have.  Some  of  the  representative  laboring  men  of  the  State  have  suggested  that 
they  should  be  used  on  the  roads  in  making  public  highways. 

Q.  In  other  words,  making  such  improvements  as  would  not  othenyise  be  done 
and  paid  for  by  free  labor  and  individual  capitalists? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  exactly 
what  we  mean  by  it. 

Q.'As  to  the  convict-made  goods,  what  is  your  opinion,  Mr.  Myers?  When 
goods  are  manufactured  in  the  penitentiary,  should  these  goods  be  branded  **  con- 
vict-made "in  order  to  let  the  public  know  just  what  they  are  buying? — A.  In 
some  States  they  have  such  a  law.    I  think  it  is  a  good  law. 

Q.  You  believe  in  such  a  law? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  product  of  the  several  State  x>6nitentiaries  and 
reformatories  should  be  confined  to  the  State  in  which  they  are  manufactured 
for  their  market? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  there  should  be  anything  made  in  the  peni- 
tentiary that  could  possibly  compete  with  free  labor. 

Q.  Where  they  are  made? — ^A.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  confined  to  that  State. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  they  should  not  become  a  commodity  of  interstate  com- 
merce?— A.  Yes.  As  an  illustration  (I  forget  now  the  exact  locality,  but  I  am 
positive  that  it  is  a  f act^ ,  in  one  locality  there  was  a  strike  among  the  iron  mold- 
ers, and  there  is  a  kind  of  system  in  this  x>enitentiary  by  which  the  man  who 
leases  these  convicts  pays  the  State  so  much  per  day  for  each  man.  In  this  State 
they  get  40  cents  a  day.  Now,  any  man  knows  that  a  mechanic  can  not  live  on 
40  cents  a  day.  If  the  convicts  do  overtime  they  get  a  little  bit  extra.  Now, 
these  convicts  at  one  particular  penitentiary  had  accumulated  some  |60  or  $70,  and 
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in  that  particular  town  there  was  a  strike  among  the  iron  molders  either  for 
shorter  hours  or  higher  pay,  or  some  difflcolt^,  and  a  dry  treasury  had  resulted, 
and  they  appealed  lor  aid,  and  these  convicts  in  the  penitentiarygave  their  earn- 
ings to  the  free  labor  outside.  That  was  the  state  of  affairs.  The  convicts  were 
helping  to  support  free  mechanics,  f ree-bom  American  citizens.  Of  course,  they 
were  actual  competitors  of  free  labor,  but  could  not  help  it. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Ktle.)  I  think  we  recognize  the  evil  now.  Your  association 
here  in  the  city  or  nation  has  for  one  obiect  and  purpose,  to  refuse  to  sell  or  aid 
in  the  sale  of  prison-made  good6?—A.  That  is  one  of  the  main  objects;  yes. 

Q.  Ton  have  arrangements  with  your  employers,  have  you,  as  an  organiza- 
tion?—A.  No  arrangements  at  all,  but  the  retail  clerks  have  an  active  protective 
association  all  over  the  United  States.  They  have  275  locals.  One  of  the  main 
points  is  that  a  retail  clerk  is  obliged  to  do  the  employer  as  much  good  as  he  can. 

Q.  How  do  you  find  the  relations  with  employers  here  in  the  city?— A.  Very 
pleasant. 

Q.  Suppose  the  employer  has  40  or  50  clerks,  are  they  generally  union  men  in 
the  city?— A.  Not  as  a  rule. 

Q.  How  many  clerks  are  employed  in  Memphis? — ^A.  In  all  the  larger  stores 
there  must  be  500  or  600. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  are  union  men? — ^A.  Not  over  40  or  50  of  them. 

Q.  Can  you  effect  your  purpose? — ^A.  Not  here.  This  is  a  new  thing  in  this  city. 
The  Retail  Clerks'  Union  is  young  here.  In  some  cities  where  they  are  quite  old 
they  are  thoroughly  organized. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Does  your  union  admit  female  clerks? — ^A.  Yes;  over 
the  age  of  16. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Ktle.)  Now,  supx)08e  in  this  city  here  there  are  half  a  dozen 
clerks  who  would  refuse  to  sell  pnson-made  goods,  what  would  be  the  result? — 
A.  They  would  not  refuse  to  sell  them.  It  lies  with  the  salesmen  altogether  what 
he  tries  to  sell  and  does  not  try  to'  sell.  If  a  union  salesman  knew  positively  that 
a  pair  of  shoes  was  made  in  a  penitentiary,  he  would  not  try  to  sell  them,  but 
would  sell  something  else,  and  eventually  tne  proprietor  would  see  that  such  and 
such  a  class  of  goods  was  not  selling,  and  he  would  not  buy  them.  He  would  buy 
such  goods  as  sell.    It  would  not  make  any  particular  difference  to  him. 

Q.  The  proprietor  would  soon  discover  the  purpose  of  the  clerk? — ^A.  I  know, 
but  he  would  not  find  any  objection  to  that. 

Q.  Are  these  convict-made  goods  cheaper  at  wholesale,  or  does  the  manufac- 
turer employing  convict  labor  make  a  larger  profit? — ^A.  It  is  generally  done 
through  politicians.  Now,  for  instance,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  that  law  in 
the  State  of  New  York  has  done  away  with  convict  labor  in  the  State  of  New 
York  in  the  last  2  years,  but  formerly,  through  political  influences,  they  got  what 
they  call  Clinton  prison  goods.  They  got  the  convicts  of  Clinton  prison  to  make 
clothing,  through  i)olitical  influences,  and  while  they  did  not  pay  the  convicts 
nearly  as  much  as  the  actual  garment  worker  gets  they  still  made  a  larger  profit 
injproportion  than  the  regular  clothing  manufacturer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Did  they  sell  at  the  same  price?— A.  They  generally  under- 
sell them  a  little. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  It  has  been  stated  that  traveling  men  who  sell  the 
products  of  some  of  the  penitentiaries  place  them  in  the  hands  of  the  retailer  at 
a  price  from  30  to  40  per  cent  less  than  that  at  which  the  same,  or  what  seems  to 
be  the  same,  class  of  goods  is  placed  upon  the  market  by  other  concerns.  What 
is  your  knowledge  of  that? — A.  Why,  you  never  saw  a  traveling  man — not  one 
out  of  ten  of  these  men  that  handle  convict-made  stuff  will  have  a  man  on  the 
road.  For  instance,  in  this  State  there  is  a  big  hosiery  mill  right  in  the  peniten- 
tiary. Those  goods  are  shipped  in  bulk  East,  boxed  and  sold  from  some  regular 
shipping  house,  and  it  is  pretty  hard  to  detect  them. 

You  have  convict  miners  in  this  State  also? — ^A.  Six  or  seven  hundred. 
And  in  adjoining  States?— A.  Yes. 

Do  you  believe  or  not  that  the  people  of  your  State  as  a  whole  are  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  this  convict  labor  as  at  present  employed? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  other  one  influence  that  affects  free  labor  and  organized 
labor  as  seriously  as  this  one? — ^A.  I  think  that  which  affects  organized  labor  and 
free  labor  more  than  anything  else  is  the  convict  system  that  they  have  in  most 
of  the  States. 

Q.  You  speskk  of  admitting  ladies  in  your  union,  lady  clerks.  What  have  you 
to  say  with  reference  to  that  vocation  for  ladies?— A.  We  have  no  ladies  in  this 
city,  out  in  most  cities  where  they  have  ladies  the  unions  compel  these  large  stores 
to  have  stools  for  the  ladies  and  shorten  their  hours,  and  organization  raises  their 
salary. 
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Q.  (By  Seimtor  Kyle.)  How  much  does  it  rtase  their  salaries? — A.  In  some 
cities  they  have  what  they  term  strictly  nnion  stores  for  some  employees — ^nothing 
bat  union  clerks;  they  term  them  nnion  stores.  Such  stores  are  patronized  very 
freely  by  members  of  organized  labor,  and  it  is  a  great  benefit  to  the  proprietor 
of  the  store.  Well,  in  snch  stores  the  ladies  that  are  employed  most  oe  over  16 
years  and  the  men  over  18  years.    That  is  the  minimum  age. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smtth.)  Have  any  cash  boys? — A.  They  have  cash  boys,  but  they 
do  not  count;  they  are  not  salesmen.  And  these  la<ues  of  course,  beinff  over  16 
years  old,  do  not  come  in  direct  competition  with  little  children  11, 12,  and  13  vears 
old,  and  of  coarse  they  get  a  larger  salary.  It  does  away  with  child  labor  in  large 
stores,  and  it  eventually  raises  the  salary  of  the  regular  salesmen. 

(^.  Children  can  only  De  employed  in  the  minor  positions? — ^A.  Well,  in  some 
cities  they  do  not  allow  any  cMldren  at  all  unless  the  children  are  compelled  to 
go  to  school,  but  in  some  of  the  large  department  stores  of  Ghiciwo  tnev  over- 
come that  law  by  having  a  little  school  of  their  own  in  the  store,  andlittle  children 
go  up  there  half  an  hour  each  day  to  attend  school.  I  think  there  is  a  compulsory 
educational  law  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  Well,  the  Fair  store  people,  in  order  to 
overcome  that  law,  have  a  little  schoolroom  up  on  the  eighth  floor,  and  have  the 
children  go  up  there  occasionally. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  What  wages  do  the  female  clerks  get  in  your  city, 
generally? — ^A.  In  this  city? 

O.  Tes. — ^A.  Some  of  them  get  very  nearly  as  much  as  men,  from  $6  to  $12 
and  $15  a  week. 

Is  $6  about  the  lowest  rate  paid  to  girls  16  years  old? — A.  Yes. 
The  beginning? — A.  Yes. 

^  Is  that  a  higher  or  lower  rate  than  is  usually  paid  in  other  cities? — A.  I  do  not 
know  the  exact  rate  in  other  cities,  but  it  is  a  fair  wage,  taking  the  other  cities 
into  consideration. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  with  reference  to  the  dex>artment  store? — ^A.  Well,  I 
do  not  know.  It  is  the  small  dealers  who  have  the  great  complaint  a^^inst  the 
large  department  stores.  These  large  department  stores  are  very  injurious  to  the 
small  dealers,  and  particularly  so  to  real  estate  owners. 

Q.  (Mr.  Smyth:)  Do  you  believe  they  sell  goods  any  cheaper?— A.  Well,  they 
sell  some  goods  cheaper,  and  some  higher.  They  have  certain  things  they  adver- 
tise iii  order  to  get  tne  public  interest. 

Q.  Bargain  counters? — ^A.  Bar^in  counters,  etc.;  but  I  do  not  think  they  are 
beneficial  to  the  purchasing  pubhc  at  all. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  the  average  sales  to  the  purchasing  public  are  any  cheaper 
than  in  the  smaller  concerns? — ^A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Cut  on  some  lines,  and  put  up  the  tariff  on  others? — A.  Yes,  they  have  some- 
thing very  attractive  in  this  store  to  draw  the  public  there,  and  they  equalize 
matters  all  right. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  you  got  such  seats  for  female  clerks  herein 
your  city,  such  accommodations  as  referred  to  a  few  moments  ago? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
the  Retail  Clerks*  Union  is  very  weak  in  this  city. 

Q.  Have  you  any  law  in  your  State  providing  for  such  conveniences. — ^A. 
No,  sir. 


Q.  Do  you  favor  such  a  law? — ^A.  Yes. 


You  have  not  any  law  in  your  State  looking  to  factory  and  shop  inspection, 
have  you? — A.  Yes;  we  have  a  factory  inspector.  That  law  was  just  enacted  at 
the  last  legislature,  but  he  has  not  made  a  rex>ort  yet. 

Q.  How  many  deputies  has  the  chief  factory  inspector  of  your  State? — ^A.  I  do 
not  believe  he  has  any.  He  was  here  for  two  or  three  weeks,  inspecting  all  the 
different  factories,  about  a  month  or  six  weeks  ago. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  the  stores  here  in  Memphis  furnish  seats  for  the  lady 
clerks? — ^A.  In  some  instances,  yes. 

Q.  Allow  them  to  sit  down? — A.  I  believe  that  very  few  allow  them  to  sit 
down;  some  few  do. 

Q.  Some  refuse  to  allow  lady  clerks  to  sit  down?—A.  Some  do  not  even  allow 
men  to  sit  down. 

Q.  I  think  the  case  is  different. — A.  Yes,  a  little  different.  I  think  a  lady 
ought  to  have  a  seat  before  a  man,  but  then  they  do  not  allow  either  to  sit  down 
in  some  stores. 

Q.  Some  refuse  to  allow  the  ladies  to  sii;  down  during  the  day  at  all? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  with  reference  to  the  union  label,  Mr.  Myers?  That 
\»  something  that  people  of  your  calling  come  in  contact  with? — A.  I  think  the 
union  label  ought  to  be  used  and  called  for.  If  it  is  used,  that  would  in  a  measure 
do  awuy  with  convict  goods. 
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Q.  Is  it  the  purpose  of  the  Retail  Clerks'  Union  to  posh  the  sale  of  the  label?— 
A.  Yes;  pnsh  the  sale  of  labeled  goods,  and  that  is  about  the  only  way  they  have 
of  telling  union-made  merchandise. 

Q,  Made  under  fair  conditions? — ^A.  Yes;  made  under  fail*  conditions.  Most 
merchants  in  our  cities — most  of  the  citizens  as  a  rale — do  not  realize  what  a  great 
good  they  could  do  to  the  entire  community  if  they  would  insist  upon  union-made 
goods.  Now,  we  will  ti^e  the  cigar  industry,  for  instance.  If  all  the  different 
smokers  of  the  city. of  Memphis  would  insist  on  smoking  union-made  cigars 
made  in  Memphis,  instead  of  having  40  or  45  union  cigar  inakers  working  here, 
they  would  have  about  600  or  700;  it  would  keep  that  money  at  home,  and  they 
would  smoke  a  good  deal  better  cigars,  cleaner  cigars,  and  not  run  any  chance 
of  getting  discHEue  by  it. 

Q.  Your  municix)ality  has  recently  inaugurated  a  shorter  workday  system? — 
A.  Yes. 

3.  Would  you  explain  that  fully,  if  you  care  to? — A.  Yes. 
.  The  advantages  of  it,  or  disadvantages  to  the  city,  as  the  case  may  be? — ^A. 
Heretofore  most  of  the  work  done  by  the  city,  such  as  sewers,  etc.,  was  let  out  to 
contractors  and  the  city  eneineer  had  the  work  done  as  cheaply  as  possible.  These 
men  worked  about  9  or  10  hours  a  day,  I  believe — 10  hours  a  day — and  received 
aU  the  way  from  90  cents  to  $1.25  a  day.  Well,  about  2  years  ago  last  Janu- 
ary, at  the  last  municipal  election,  the  union  met  and  agreed  to  help  elect 
this  present  mayor,  Mr.  Williams,  and  we  used  our  influence  to  get  what  we 
term  an  8-hour  law  for  work  done  by  the  city — whether  the  workers  were  organ- 
ized labor  or  not  did  not  make  any  difference — and  we  have  got  what  we  term  an 
8-hour  law  here,  while  the  minimum  scale  is  $1.50  a  day,  where  formerly  they 
worked  10  hours  and  got  all  the  way  from  90  cents  to  $1.25.  The  city  engineer 
and  men  directiiy  interested  who  know  all  about  it  state  that  they  get  better  work 
and  much  more  sati^actory  services  now  than  they  got  heretofore. 

Q.  Is  that  the  statement  of  the  city  engineer? — A.  Yes,  that  is  the  statement  of 
the  city  engineer.  In  the  last  12  months  (this  law  went  into  effect  a  year  ago 
last  January)  they  have  done  more  work  than  they  have  in  the  previous  5  years, 
and  they  got  more  work  out  of  the  men  in  8  hours  than  these  former  contractors 
and  subcontractors  got  out  of  them  in  10  hours,  and  the  work  was  much  more 
satisfactory.  In  fact,  the  work  of  building  sewers  is  much  cheajier  by  the  8-hour 
system. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Have  private  concerns  here  in  this  city  adopted  the 
8-hour  workday  also?— A.  Some  or  the  different  contractors  have,  such  as  the 
painters,  and  the  contractors  on  all  outside  work  work  8  hours. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  good  reasons  why  the  municipality  should  be  expected  to 
work  its  labor  a  less  number  of  hours  per  day  or  at  a  less  rate  of  wages  than  for 
the  same  kind  of  work  done  by  private  concerns? — A.  I  should  not  think  they 
ought  to. 

Q.  You  believe  the  reasons  that  operate  in  one  case  are  equally  forcible  in  the 
other,  do  you? — ^A.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Q.  And  I  mjght  ask,  then,  why  was  the  8-hour  workday  first  inaugurated  by 
the  city? — A.  Well,  the  main  object  was  to  do  away  with  these  contractors,  who 
contract  to  do  so  much  work  and  then  get  it  down  as  cheap  as  possible,  and  who 
do  not  care  how  the  work  is  done.  It  was  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  city  as  much 
as  it  was  done  for  the  masses. 

Q.  Do  we  understand  from  that  that  the  contractors  who  were  doing  the  city's 
work  were  working  their  labor  longer,  harder,  and  for  less  money  than  other 
concerns  around  it? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q-  And  because  of  that  extreme  case,  the  labor  of  the  city  supported  those  who 
were  working  for  those  contractors  in  their  demand  for  a  shorter  workday.  In 
other  words,  it  is  the  result  of  the  extreme  practice  upon  that  labor,  is  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  serves  as  an  illustration  or  object  lesson  as  to  the  advantages  of  the 
shorter  workday  as  it  stands  now? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  believe  it  is  a  good  thing,  and  the  city  is  going  to  be  the  beneficiary?— 
A.  It  has  proven  so.  It  has  had  about  15  or  16  months'  experience,  and  it  has 
proven  a  great  benefit  to  the  city,  and  also  a  great  benefit  to  the  laborers  that 
work  in  the  city. 

Q.  Was  this  city  engineer,  who  now  claims  such  good  results  from  the  8-hour 
workday,  a  friend  of  that  movement  when  it  was  first  proposed,  or  was  he  opposed 
to  it?— A.  Well,  he  was  a  friend  of  that  movement  m  the  last  year  or  two,  but 
theretofore  he  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  it,  did  not  know  anything  about  it. 
It  was  never  brought  properly  before  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Has  he  made  that  statement  recently— that  they  have  had 
better  results  in  the  last  year  than  in  the  previous  5  years— in  nis  ofScial 
report?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  That  is  on  file,  printed? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  or  not,  but  it  is 
common  property  that  he  has  said  that  in  his  statement. 

Q.  To  the  city  council? — ^A.  Yes:  that  the  results  have  proven  very  satisfac- 
torv,  and  have  proven  a  great  benefit  in  a  financial  way  also. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Katchford.)  That  is  a  printed  statement,  is  it?— A.  His  official 
report. 

Q.  Could  you  supply  the  commission  with  a  copy  of  that  either  to-day  or  at 
some  future  time? — ^A.  Yes.  He  has  given  a  printed  statement  as  to  the  cost  of 
the  work  for  the  last  year  and  the  cost  previously,  and  I  will  send  y<m  the 
statement. 

Q.  That  regular  official  statement  is  not  vet  prepared? — ^A.  ^o,  sir;  but  as  soon 
as  it  is  I  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  of  it  as  soon  as  it  is  printed. 

CTestimony  closed.) 


Memphis,  Tbnn.,  Marches,  1900, 

TE8TIM0HY  07  MR.  0.  L  KEUOEE, 

Hameaa  Maker,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

The  subcommission  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  met  in  the  par- 
lors of  the  Peabody  Hotel  at  9.15  a.  m.,  Senator  Kyle  presiding.  Mr.  O.  I.  Km- 
ger  was  introduced  as  a  witness  at  10.30  a.  m.,  and,  being  first  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Ktle.  )  What  is  your  name,  address,  and  occux>ation? — A.  O.  L 
Kruger,  88  Washington  street. 

Q.  Wbat  is  your  business? — A.  Harness  maker. 

Q.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  prison-made  goods  in 
the  State  of  Tennessee? — ^A.  Yes,  eii;  not  only  of  Tennessee,  but  of  several  other 
States  hurting  us  here. 

Q.  What  is  the  law  of  vour  State  with  reference  to  the  manufacture  of  prison- 
made  goods?  Tell  us  what  you  know  of  prison-made  goods  in  this  State. — A. 
Starting  back  about  5  years  ago,  we  had  here  a  factory  that  employed  about  50 
men.  Some  slow  men  made  $12  and  faster  men  made  $18  and  $30  a  week.  They 
were  thrown  in  competition  with  other  firms  that  were  employing  convicts,  so  it 
was  necessary  for  them  to  do  the  same  thing,  and  they  went  to  Joliet,  HI.,  and 
employed  the  convicts  there  and  drove  these  50  men  out  of  employment—the 
Chickasaw  Saddlery  Company. 

(J.  Came  in  competition  with  what  factory? — ^A.  With  other  factories  using 
prison-made  goods. 

Q.  Here? — ^A.  No;  in  other  cities — Nashville.  You  can  readily  see  how  it  hurt 
Memphis.  There  were  50  men  getting,  say,  $750  a  week.  It  just  takes  that 
much  from  our  merchants  and  boarding  houses  every  week. 

y.  What  are  the  wages  paid  to  prison  convicts? — A.  I  do  not  know  in  Joliet, 
but  in  Nashville  they  are  paid  now  about  60  cents  a  day. 

Q.  And  board? — ^A.  No;  the  State  feeds  them.  The  manufacturer  who  leases 
them  just  uses  them  during  the  day. 

Q.  Is  that  true  when  they  are  farmed  out  this  way? — A.  They  are  not  farmed 
out.  The  law  requires  that  thev  shi^  not  be  taken  outside  of  the  walls.  The 
factories  are  built  inside  the  walls. 

9*  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  They  are  taken  outside  of  the  walls  to  work  in  the 
mines,  are  they  not? — ^A.  Yes.  The  sentence  reads:  You  are  to  be  confined  inside 
the  walls.    Now,  whether  the  law  is  not  observed  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  The  mine  outside  is  regarded  as  a  penitentiary? — ^A.  I  suppose  so.  Then  we 
haa  another  factory  started  here  by  W.  S.  Bruce.  He  manufactured  for  about  5 
or  6  months,  and  by  some  hook  or  crook  he  cut  the  Chickasaw  Saddlery  Company 
out  of  the  Joliet  penitentiary,  but  did  not  stay  there  more  than  a  month  or  two 
until  they  did  away  with  it.  Both  of  them  lost  it  in  some  way.  But  the  Chicka- 
saw Saddlery  Company  has  the  reform  school  in  Illinois,  where  thev  have  all 
their  saddles  manufactured,  and  I  do  not  think  they  pay  anything  at  all  for  them, 
just  the  keeping  of  the  boys. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kylb.  )  If  that  operated  against  the  establishment  of  a  factory 
here  in  Memphis,  it  would  in  any  State? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  are  successful  saddle  factories  in  operation  now? — ^A.  There  are,  and 
the  proprietors  that  operate  them  pay  to  the  employees — ^they  do  not  make  a  living 
wage. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Have  their  wages  been  reduced  materially  by  reason 
of  competition  with  prison  workmen? — A.  Yes,  sir;  yon  can  take  it  all  aronndour 
own  city  here.  The  men  tb at  work  by  the  week  or  by  the  day  receive  a  fair  salary, 
but  for  those  that  work  by  the  piece  in  factories  the  salary  is  very  small;  not 
enough  to  live  on. 

Q.  What  are  the  wages?— A.  They  will  not  make  more  than  $9  or  $10  a  week 
from  labor  on  piecework.  We  had  a  little  instance  here  several  days  ago.  In 
Chicago  we  are  having  a  little  trouble  now.  Our  committee  was  waiting  on 
Marley  Brothers  and  told  them  they  were  not  getting  a  living  wage.  The  price 
of  living  was  so  high  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  laboring  man  to  keep  a  family, 
and  he  made  the  assertion  that  a  laboring  man  had  no  business  to  get  married 
and  keep  a  family. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Smtth.)  A  laboring  man  or  a  poor  man?— A.  The  laboring  man; 
it  IS  the  same  thing.  I  believe  that  the  wondngman  and  the  mechanic  could 
well  afford  to  be  taxed  by  the  year  to  support  the  convicts  in  idleness  and  come 
out  ahead  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  I  think  you  have  everybody  on  your  side  as  to  the 
working  of  convicts.  How  are  you  goin^  to  remedy  it? — A.  We  had  a  bill  come 
before  the  House  last  year,  but  saw  that  it  would  be  imx)ossible  to  become  a  law 
and  thought  it  would  not  be  best  to  have  it  defeated. 

(J.  Why  could  it  not  be  x)assed? — A.  It  is  hard  to  get  the  farmer  with  us.  He 
thinks  we  are  getting  a  world  of  money  at  $40  or  $50  a  month.  We  have  Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga,  Memphis,  and  Knoxville — several  large  towns  send  represent- 
atives.   The  farmers  have  a  large  majority  over  us  and  they  will  not  help  us. 

Q.  The  farmer  thinks  he  can  get  the  harness  cheaper  when  prison  made? — A. 
Yes.  They  can  manufacture  harness  in  the  penitentiary  and  put  it  on  the  mar- 
ket— it  would  surprise  you — I  could  not  well  state  the  difference,  but  they  sell  it 
much  cheaper  than  it  can  be  manufactured  for  in  a  fair  factory  where  there  is  a 
fair  wage  x)aid. 

S.  That  is  the  first  step  toward  socialism? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
.  You  would  not  favor  manufacturing  things  by  the  State?— A.  Penitentiary 
manufacturing  for  the  State? 
Q.  The  State  generally  manufacturing  goods  for  the  people. — ^A.  No,  I  do  not. 
<^.  You  think  individual  enterprise  is  better  so  long  as  it  is  unmolested? — A.  In 
some  things,  yes.    I  believe  in  municipal  ownership  of  quite  a  number  of  things. 
Q.  Have  you  anything  else  to  add?— A.  No,  sir;  I  have  nothing  else. 
(Testimony  closed.) 


Memphis,  Tenn..  March  23,1900, 

TESTIMOBfT  07  ME.  OEOEOE  T.  O'HAVEE, 

Captain  of  Police^  Memphis,  Tenn. 

The  Bubcommission  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  met  at  the 
Peabody  Hotel  at  9:15  a.  m..  Senator  Kyle  presiding.  Mr.  George  T.  O'Haver, 
captain  of  police,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  introduced  as  a  witness  at  2  p.  m.,  and, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  may  state  your  name  and  address. — ^A.  George  T. 
O'naver,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

And  your  occupation? — A.  Captain  of  police. 
How  long  have  you  lived  in  the  city? — A.  Fifty  years. 
You  were  here  during  the  days  of  slavery? — A.  Yes. 

And  have  resided  here  continuously? — A.  Almost  continuously,  except  pos- 
sibly 5  years  I  was  away  to  school. 

Q.  What  can  you  say  as  to  the  comparison  between  the  present  i)eriod  and  slave 
days  as  to  the  condition  of  the  negro? — A.  Well,  we  all  like  him  to  be  free,  but 
as  to  the  advantage,  I  should  say  that  the  negro  is  hardly  as  well  provided  for 
now  as  in  slave  time;  that  is,  in  other  words,  he  don*t  provide  for  himself  as  well 
as  his  owners  did. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Nor  does  he  provide  for  his  dependents;  that  is,  his  fam- 
ily?—A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  does  not  care  as  tenderly  for  them  as  the  owner  did? — ^A.  No,  sir;  that  is 
my  observation. 

Q.  How  about  crime  among  them?  Increasing  or  decreasing? — ^A.  I  should  say 
on  the  decrease. 
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Q.  Is  it  greater  among  them  than  among  the  white  population,  being  relatively 
the  same? — A.  Yes,  very  mach  so. 

Q,  Of  what  nature  are  those  crimes? — ^A.  They  are  principally  felonies-^bor- 
glaries  among  themselves,  and  crimes  that  would  send  them  to  the  penitentiaiy. 

Q.  Forgery  one  of  their  crimes?— A.  No;  sir;  they  are  hardly  sufficiently 
educated  to  make  good  forgers,  successful  forgers. 

Q.  Is  it  theft  from  persons  or  burglary  from  houses? — ^A.  House  burglary  princi- 
pally. 

Q.  Stealing? — ^A.  Tes,  stealing,  and  very  recently  we  have  been  troubled  a 
great  deal  by  highway  robberies.    Now,  to  illustrate,  in  8  months  we  had  about 
17  highway  robberies  committed  in  the  city. 
\.  Persons  being  held  up  nights?-— A.  Yes. 

|.  By  one  or  two  men? — ^A.  No,  sir;  by  12  men.    We  caught  13  men. 
J.  Sort  of  a  gang? — A.  No,  sir;  they  were  not  connected  one  with  the  other. 
In  onB  instance  there  were  3  in  the  ^^ang,  but  they  were  generally  single.    There 
were  2  other  gangs  of  2  each.    If  it  were  not  for  the  negroes,  the  fact  is,  we 
would  lose  our  jobs. 

Q.  As  policemen  of  this  city? — A.  Yes;  would  not  have  any  use  for  our  services. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Is  the  bulk  of  the  crime  committed  by  the  negroes?— 
A.  Four-fifths  of  the  felonies  are  committed  by  the  negroes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Of  course,  as  captain  of  police  vou  come  in  contact  with 
a  oisordEerly  class  more  or  less.  Are  there  a  number  of  common  women,  prosti- 
tutes, in  the  city,  and  are  they  composed  more  largely  of  colored  women  than 
white?— A.  White  mainly;  that  is,  in  most  of  the  houdes  of  iirostitution. 

Q.  The  lowest  dives  are  composed  principally  of  colored  women?— A.  Yes,  as 
to  the  Jowest  dives. 

Q.  They  are  mostly  frequented  by  colored  men? — A.  Negro  men  principally;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Now,  what  can  you  say  as  to  tne  morals  of  negroes  as 
a  class?  Are  they  improving  or  going  down,  practically? — A.  Well,  I  should 
think  they  are  improving,  rather  than  otherwise.  Now,  you  take  the  intelligent 
class  of  negroes,  and  they  are  making,  I  think,  an  honest  effort  to  elevate  tneir 
ways  and  people. 

(By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Elevate  the  sanctity  of  womanhood  among  them? — ^A.  Yes. 
Among  the  better  class  of  negroes? — ^A.  Yes. 

You  tmnk  that  is  marked  generally  in  the  more  intelligent  class? — ^A.  Yes. 
They  have  a  feeling  of  pride  of  race? — ^A.  Yes. 

Ana  they  are  imitative  of  the  whites  and  desire  to  raise  family  and  woman- 
hood to  the  same  position  of  respect  that  the  white  man  does? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  We  had  some  testimony  this  morning  that  tended  to 
show  at  least  that  among  certain  of  the  educated  class  debauchery  was  more 

frevalent— tiiat  is  to  say,  that  some  of  the  negroes  that  were  in  the  professions— 
don't  care  to  mention  it— were  more  given  to  this  practice  of  depraving  women 
than  any  other  class  of  them.  There  Has  been  a  good  deal  of  scandal  in  that  way 
as  to  negro  preachers  here,  I  mean? — (No  response  by  the  witness.) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  They  are  generally  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  are  they 
not? — ^A.  Yes. 
Q.  Their  standard  of  morality  is  doubtful?— A.  Doubtful. 
Q.  And  yet  they  have  a  great  deal  of  influence  over  their  congregation?— A. 
They  have,  but  it  don't  extend  to  the  educated  class  of  negroes. 
Q.  You  mean  their  influence? — ^A.  Yes;  their  influence  does  not. 
Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  What  do  you  call  the  better  class  of  negroes;  are  they 
the  educated  class? — A.  Well,  I  mean  now  some  neg^roes  who  are  employed  in 
banks  as  porters;  some  lawyers. 

[ By  Mr .  Smyth  . )  House  servants? — A.  I  do  not  include  in  that  house  servants. 
By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Barbers?— A.  Barbers  and  that  class  of  men. 
,By  Senator  Kyle.)  Mechanics?— A.  Some  mechanics;  yes. 
(By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Is  there  much  dissipation— drunkennesft— among   the 
negroes? — ^A.  A  good  deal. 

More  than  among  the  whites? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 
Not  in  proportion? — ^A.  Not  in  proportion  to  the  xwpulation. 
(By  Senator  Kyle.)  They  spend  a  good  deal  of  their  earnings  for  Uqaor, 
do  they? — A.  Yes;  that  is,  the  lower  class  of  negroes — ^the  laboring  class  of  neRroes. 
Q.  Now,  there  are  ene  or  two  points  I  want  to  question  you  about  particularly, 
and  one  is  the  introduction  of  the  use  of  cocaine  by  the  negroes. — ^A.  Well,  sir; 
I  think  it  is  rather  on  the  increase,  and  has  been. 


Q.  Explain  that.    It  is  somethin|^  new. 


J.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.  )  What  is  cocaine?— A.  I  can  hardly  say;  it  is  a  powder 
that  is  used  for  sniffing,  taking  it  in  the  nose.  It  has  Something  of  llie  same  effect* 
my  information  is,  as  morphine  or  the  opium  habit. 
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Q.  What  is  the  result  to  the  negipes? — ^A.  It  makes  them  crazy  for  the  time.    I 
have  seen  them  so  crazy  that  they  did  not  know  what  they  were  doing. 
Crazy  or  drunk? — ^A.  Drunk  and  crazy. 

It  aflfects  his  moral  fiber  or  standing?    Does  it  degrade  him? — A.  Yes. 
Weakens  the  control  of  his  passions? — A.  Yes;  and  mental  faculties.    So 
_bad.  in  fapt.  I  have  often  thought  it  ought  to  be  suppressed. 

Q.  Is  that  practiced  to  such  an  extent  that  there  nas  been  notice  of  it  in  police 
records? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  been  known  here? — ^A.  Particularly  in  the  last  4  or  5 
years. 

Five  years  ago  unknown? — A.  I  did  not  know  of  it  at  iall. 
It  has  been  on  the  increase? — ^A.  Yes. 
Steadily? — A.  No,  sir. 

Recognized  as  a  marked  evil  among  the  negroes  to-day? — A.  Decidedly  so. 
Can  you  notice  it  when  you  arrest  persons,  that  they  are  sometimes  under 
the  influence  of  cocaine? — ^A.  Yes ;  it  is  often  said  to  be  a  cocaine  drunk  when 
they  are  being  brought  in. 
Q.  You  recognize  the  symptoms? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  so  all  along  the  river  towns? — ^A.  I  think  particularly  all  along  the 
river. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Introduced  from  New  Orleans,  was  it? — ^A.  I  suppose 
there  are  many  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Is  it  spreading  oujj  into  the  country?— A.  As  to  that  I  can 
not  say.  It  has  on  large  plantations  where  the  negroes  are  employed  for  cotton- 
pickiDg  purposes  and  come  from  the  cities. 

Q.  Do  they  take  cocaine  in  preference  to  liquor — whisky? — A.  Some  do  and 
some  do  not. 

Q.  Is  it  cheaper?  Can  you  go  on  a  cocaine  drunk  cheaper  than  a  whisky 
drunk? — A.  Yes ;  decidedly  cheaper.  You  can  get  enough  to  go  on  a  drunk  twice 
for  about  a  quarter. 

Q.  So  its  cneapness,  if  anything,  leads  to  its  use? — A.  Yes;  and  it  has  an  im- 
l)ortant  effect,  too. 

Q.  What  i)eculiar  effects  of  a  cocaine  drunk  ensue? — A.  I  do  not  know  how 
that  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  It  rather  takes  the  place  of  opium  than  whisky? — ^A. 
Yes;  more  particularly,  I  think.  Negroes  can  go  into  a  drug  store  and  buy  it 
without  a  prescription,  and  they  can  get  enough  of  it  for  a  quarter  to  get  drunk 
on —thoroughly  drunk  on. 

Have  you  any  Chinese  here? — A.  Very  few. 

Is  the  opium  habit  here,  too? — ^A.  Yes;  among  the  Chinamen. 


j.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Opium  joints  here?— A.  Yes. 
\.  Wj 


as  this  habit  of  cocaine  gotten  from  them,  from  the  opium  joints? — A.  No; 
I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  the  sale  of  cocaine  ought  to  be  regulated  by  law  the  same 
as  other  poisons?— A.  Yes;  I  do. 

Q.  That  might  curb  the  habit? — A.  Yes,  to  some  extent. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  Ought  to  be  restricted  the  same  as  the  sale  of  poisons?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  consider  that  a  menace  to  the  welfare  of  the  negro 
race?— A.  I  think  it  is;  yes. 

O.  Lead  to  their  extermination  in  time,  if  the  practice  was  exended? — A.  Yes. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  the  practice  as  prevalent  among  the  white  peo- 
ple?— A.  No,  sir;  not  nearly  to  the  same  extent. 

<^.  (By  Senator  Kyle.;  What  have  you  noticed  in  regard  to  the  educational 
facilities  for  the  negro  in  the  city? — ^A.  They  are  good. 

Q.  Public  schools,  have  they?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Their  teachers  are  high-class  young  men  and  women?— A.  Yes.  I  think 
they  have  the  same  facilities  as  the  white  people. 

Q.  Are  they  disposed  to  take  advantage  of  these  schools?— A.  Well,  hardly.  I 
do  not  think  they  do.  A  great  manv  do  not,  at  least.  There  is  no  compulsion, 
you  know,  to  make  them  go  to  school  here.  A  great  many  do  not  care  anything 
about  education  themselves,  and  do  not  know  the  advantage  of  it. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Washington,  D.  C,  April  18, 1899. 

TESTIMOBfT  07  ME.  SAMUEL  aOMPEES, 

Pi^esident  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

The  commission  met  at  12.05  p.  m.,  Tuesday,  April  18,  1890,  Vice-Chairman 
Phillips  presiding.  At  that  time  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers  was  introduced  as  a  wit- 
ness, and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  GK>MPERS.  With  your  permission  I  would  say  I  would  like  my  testimony  to 
be  general,  where  it  will  be  of  greater  advantage,  and  specific  and  in  detail, 
where  the  same  purposes  can  be  accomplished.  My  only  desire  is  to  give  as  clear 
testimony  to  the  commission  as  I  may  be  able  to  give. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  is  your  name  and  residence,  and  official  posi- 
tion?— A.  Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  My 
residence  is  No.  44  East  One  hundred  and  tenth  street,  New  York  City.  The 
headquarters  of  the  organization  is  at  423  and  425  G  street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  the  American' Federation  of  Labor  an  organization 
that  grew  from  its  own  genesis,  or  was  it  the  successor  of  any  other  organ- 
ization in  the  United  States? — ^A.  It  was  the  successor  of  the  National  Labor 
Union,  which  went  out  of  existence  in  1868;  rather,  that  was  the  last  convention 
of  that  organization  that  Was  ever  held;  and  from  that  day  until  1881  there  did 
not  exist  a  general  organization  of  labor  in  the  United  States,  not  at  least  on  the 
trade  union  basis  of  organization.  In  1881  a  conference  was  held  at  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  where  the  subject  of  the  formation  of  a  new  national  labor  movement — 
ought  to  be  inaugurated,  or  called  into  existence;  and  a  call  was  issued  for  a 
congress  to  take  place  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in  November,  1881.  It  was  there  that 
the  organization  then  known  as  the  Federation  of  Organized  Trades  and  Labor 
Unions  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  was  formed.  It  continued  in  existence 
from  then  under  that  name  until  1886,  when  the  convention,  instead  of  being  held 
at  St.  Louis,  as  the  previous  convention  determined  it  should  be  held,  a  general 
vote  of  the  members  of  the  organization  was  taken,  and  Columbus,  Ohio,  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  place  to  hold  the  convention;  and  this  change  was  made  in  order 
that  the  various  national  unions  unaffiliated  with  the  old  organization  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  meeting  with  the  affiliated  organizations  and  forming  an  amal- 
gamation under  some  new  name  and  greater  activity  and  opportunity.  The 
amalgamation  was  effected,  and  the  name  American  Federation  of  Labor  adopted. 

O.  How  many  years  have  you  been  president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Laoor?— A.  I  have  been  president,  with  the  intermission  of  2  years  only,  in  1885, 
and  1,  in  1895,  since  1882.  In  18SI  I  was  nominated  for  the  presidency,  but  with- 
drew and  was  elected  vice-president  unanimously,  and  the  lollowing  year  presi- 
dent, and  continued  in  the  position  with  the  exception  of  the  times  just  stated.  I 
should  add,  if  I  may  be  permitted,  that  there  was  no  salary  of  any  kind,  or 
emolument  of  any  character  from  the  formation  of  the  organization  in  1881  until 
May  1887.  The  work  was  all  gratuitously  performed,  such  as  could  be  performed 
by  a  man  who  was  a  factory  operative  and  had  a  family  to  support,  giving  the 
evenings,  the  Sabbath,  and  holidays,  or  what  were  holidays  to  others,  and  occa- 
sionally taking  a  little  time  that  could  be  taken  from  the  work  with  the  consent 
of  the  employer. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  number  of  members  in  your  organization  when 
you  first  formed,  and  the  number  of  members  to-day,  the  men  that  are  represented  in 
yonr  body? — A.  Ouly  approximately,  and  I  can  not  give  figures  as  absolute,  for  there 
were  different  methods  by  which  tne  numerical  strength  was  ascertained.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  federation  there  was  a  much  smaller  contribution  by  the  organi- 
zations to  the  general  office,  and  as  a  consequence  many  of  the  organizations 
would  ^ve  their  full  membership.  The  members  of  labor  organizations  are  very 
much  like  other  men.  They  are  not  always  in  love  with  the  tax  collector.  The 
per  capita  tax  to  the  general  office  in  the  organized  labor  movement  is  what  the 
tax  is  to  the  citizen  in  public  life,  and  perhaps  there  may  be  a  desire  not  to  run 
into  the  tax  collector  and  to  volunteer  the  information  as  to  all  that  may  be 
assessible;  but  I  should  say  approximately  that  there  were  about  200,000  workers 
represented  in  1881.  There  are  now  in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  I 
should  say,  more  than  600,000. 

Q.  Your  federation  is  on  the  trades-union  system,  is  it  not?— A.  Yes;  it  is,  as 
its  term  implies,  a  federation  of  trades  unions.  It  is  a  volunteer  association  and 
depends  more  largely  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed  than  anv  other  organiza- 
tion on  earth.    There  is  absolutely  no  power  of  coercion,  ana  experience  has 
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demonstrated  that  to  be  our  greatest  source  of  strength.  Onr  officers,  our  coun- 
cils, our  conventions,  must  of  necessity  endeavor  to  express  the  consensus  of 
opinion  of  those  who  are  associated  and  affiliated  with  us.  It'  we  fail  to  do  that, 
either  in  our  representative  capacity  at  the  conventions  or  in  our  capacity  as 
executive  officers,  we  should  soon  be  generals  without  an  army.  The  right  as 
associations  to  disassociate  themselves  is  inherent  in  the  affiliated  organizations. 

Q.  How  many  international  unions  of  trades  have  you  in  the  association?  How 
many  national,  or  State,  or  whatever  subdivisions  you  have? — A.  We  have  now 
affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  71  national  and  international 
unions.  That  is  a  larger  number  of  national  and  international  unions  than  has 
ever  before  existed  in  the  United  States.  From  the  fact  that  Canada  is  an  adja- 
cent country  to  ours  and  a  competitor,  and  that  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Mexico,  and 
the  South  American  Republics  are  considered  practically  one  contiguous  country, 
the  term  **  international "  used  in  the  sense  of  the  organizations,  simply  applies  to 
the  American  Continent.  There  are  about  11,500  local  unions  attached  to  these 
national  and  international  unions;  there  are  10  State  branches;  there  are  87  city 
central  bodies;  central  labo)*  unions  known  under  several  technical  names;  and 
there  are  a  little  more  than  600  loc^  unions  which  have  no  national  or  interna- 
tional unions  of  their  own,  and  are  directly  attached  to  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  by  charter.  The  national  and  international  unions  hold  the  same  rela- 
tive position  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  as  I  should  say  the  States  do 
to  the  Federal  Gk)vemment;  they  are  perfectly  autonomous  and  independent  in 
their  internal  affaii*s;  and  only  upon  affairs  affecting  the  working  people  as  a 
wage-earning  class  does  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  interfere,  intervene, 
or  help;  and  carrying  that  thought  further  a  moment,  I  should  say  that  the  pur- 
pose is  not  to  interfere  or  intervene  until  the  assistance  is  asked;  not  to  be  the 
meddler;  that  the  government  and  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  national 
and  international  union  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  those  primarily  in  interest;  and 
if  the  general  organization  can  be  helpful,  it  should  be  when  applied  to,  rather 
than  to  force  itself  upon  the  organization,  when  perhaps  such  an  effort  or  attempt 
at  meddling  would  interfere  with  the  policy  of  the  organization. 

Q.  Your  national  officers  ar**  the  president,  secretary,  and  executive  council? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  is  this  executive  council  selected  or  formed? — A.  By  the  delegates  from 
the  various  affiliated  unions.  They  meet  in  conventon  and  vote  openly  by  roll 
call,  and  each  delegate  is  entitled  to  cast  one  vote  for  every  100  memoers  he  rep- 
resents, or  major  fraction  thereof,  and  the  candidate  receiving  a  majority  of  all 
votes  is  elected.  They  elect  one  on  each  ballot.  In  that  way  the  president,  the 
several  vice-presidents,  the  secretary,  and  the  treasurer  are  elected. 

Q.  So  that  that  election  is  purely  elective  and  never  by  appointment?— A.  Never 
by  appointment;  always  elective. 

Q.  And  all  those  members  of  your  national  council  ai*e  members  in  good  stand- 
ing of  national  or  state  bodies? — A.  They  are  now.  They  are  always  in  good 
standing  in  their  organizations  which  they  represent,  but  tbey  do  not  always 
represent  a  national  or  international.  While  that  is  usually  the  case,  there  has 
been  a  case,  for  instance,  of  Mr.  Duncan,  the  present  second  vice-president;  some 
4  years  ago  he  was  elected  while  representing  a  local  central  body,  rather  than  a 
national  union;  but  in  the  last  convention,  and  few  previous  conventions,  he 
represented  the  nationalhinion  of  his  trade,  and  was  reelected  as  a  member  of  the 
executive  council. 

Each  of  the  members  of  the  executive  council  is  an  executive  officer  in  his  own 
national  union  and  has  had  the  indorsement,  the  most  emphatic  indorsement,  that 
any  man  can  receive.  With  your  permission,  I  will  read  off  the  names,  and  give 
some  personal  expression  of  each  one.  The  executive  council  consists  at  present 
of  9  members.  They  are,  Samuel  Gompers:  I  have  been  a  delegate  from  my  own 
local  union  to  the  national  conventions  of  my  trade  since  and  including  1877.  I 
was  offered  the  presidency  of  that  organization  before  Mr.  Adolph  Strasser  was 
elected.  I  declined  it  because  I  prefeiTed  to  see  Mr.  Strasser  elected.  He  was 
not  at  the  convention  at  the  time.  He  was  my  choice  for  the  presidency,  I  have 
been  a  member  of  the  council  of  that  organization  many  years.  I  have  been  its 
accredited  delegate  to  every  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Q.  That  is  the  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union? — A.  Yes.  I  am  at  present 
its  first  vice-president. 

Mr.  P.  J.  McGuire,  first  vice-president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  is 
the  founder  and  general  secretary-treasurer  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpen- 
ters and  Joiners,  an  organization  that  he  formed  in  1879, 1  believe.  Mr.  McGiiire 
has  been  unanimously  reelected  to  the  secretaryship  of  that  organization  at  every 
convention  held,  and  has  been  a  delegate  to  every  convention  of  the  American 
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Federation  of  Labor  with  but  one  or  two  interruptions,  and  these  were  of  bis  own 
choice.  I 

Mr.  James  Dnncan,  general  secretary  of  the  Granite  Gutters*  National  Union, 
has  the  confidence  of  his  organization;  has  been  elected  secretary  only  recently, 
and  has  been  a  delegate  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  for  more  than  the 
past  10  years. 

Mr.  James  O'Connell  is  president  of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists, 
and  has  been  for  the  past  6  years.  He  has  been  vice-president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  tor  the  past  4  years,  or  the  year  immediately  following  the 
affiliation  of  his  organization  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Mr.  John  Mitchell,  vice-president,  is  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America.  For  two  years  he  was  one  of  its  vice-presidents.  He  is  the  successor 
of  one  of  the  members  of  your  commission,  Mr.  Katchford,  and  was  a  delegate  to 
the  last  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  first  convention  he 
attended. 

Mr.  Max  Morris,  general  secretary  of  the  Retail  Clerks'  International  Protective 
Union,  has  held  that  office  for  several  years.  He  was  elected  at  the  last  convention • 
for  the  first  time,  as  vice-president. 

Mr.  Thomas  I.  Kidd  is  general  secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  Woodworkers' 
International  Union,  and  has  held  that  position  for  many  vears;  has  been  a 
delegate  to  the  conventions  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  several  times, 
and  was  elected  last  year. 

Mr.  John  B.  Lennon,  general  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Journeymen  Tailors* 
National  Union,  has  held  that  office  for  the  past  12  or  14  years.  He  has  been 
treasurer  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  for  the  past  10  years  or  more,  and 
has  been  a  delegate  for  as  many  years. 

Mr.  Frank  Morrison,  secretary  of  American  Federation  of  Labor,  belongs  to 
the  International  Tyx)og^aphical  Union,  and  was  elected  a  little  more  than  2  years 
ago.    He  is  now  serving  in  his  third  vear. 

That,  in  brief,  will  indicate  to  you  the  fact  of  the  rather  representative  character 
of  the  men  composing  the  executive  council.  The  executive  councirs  headquarters 
are  here,  but  tney  only  meet  occasionally. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Do  not  reside  here  permanently? — ^A.  No:  they  locate 
at  dinerent  points  in  the  country,  and  meet  at  the  headquarters  here;  or,  as 
occasion  requires,  elsewhere,  to  transact  business.  Most  of  the  business,  I  might 
say,  during  the  conventions  and  the  interim  between  executive-council  meetings, 
is  conducted  by  correspondence. 

O.  (B^  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  You  have  a  defense  fund,  have  you  not,  in  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor? — A.  We  are  just  trying  to  create  one.  We  had  a  provision 
in  the  constitution  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  that  in  the  event  of  an 
emergency  the  executive  council  had  the  power  to  levy  an  assessment  of  2  cents  a 
week  per  member  upon  all  organizations  affiliated.  This,  however,  has  only  been 
resorted  to  about  six  times  during  the  existence  of  the  organiisation;  and  at  the 
last  convention  a  new  system  was  proposed;  that  the  organizations  may  elect  to 
contribute  5  cents  per  month  to  create  a  defense  fund,  it  is  only  within  the  past 
6  weeks  that  the  circular  went  out  from  our  office  to  the  affiliated  organizations, 
stating  that  we  expected  them  to  signify  on  or  before  June  1,  1899,  as  to  their 
desire  of  becoming  contributors  to  this  voluntary  defense  fimd.  If  it  were  a 
little  later  in  the  year  I  should  be  willing  to  express  an  open  and  official  opinion 
as  to  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  the  proposition  in  the  last  convention. 

Q.  You  would  not  care  now  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  a  large 
defense  fund  in  any  organization? — A.  Yes;  I  have  no  hesitancy  at  all  in  express- 
ing an  opinion. 

Q.  The  commission  would  like  to  hear  from  you  on  that.— A«  So  long  as  men  will 
have  adverse  interests,  and  one  side  either  proposes  to  fight  to  defend  its  interests 
or  is  in  a  position  to  fight  to  defend  or  further  its  interests,  it  is  humane,  it  is  just, 
and  it  is  necessary  that  the  other  side  also  prepare  itself  to  defend  or  protect  or 
advance  its  interests.  If  it  does  not  it  will  be  annihilated.  The  defense  fund  in 
the  hands  of  the  organizations  of  labor  is  the  material  weapon  by  which  the 
working  x>eople  can,  do,  and  must  protect  themselves.  Wealth  in  the  hands  of 
the  employer  is  in  itself  a  great  power  to  take  advantage  of  the  wage  earner, 
unless  tne  wage  earner  is  organized  and  in  a  position  to  protect  himself.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  individual  workingman,  when  leaving  his  employment,  was 
somewhat  nearer  ux>on  an  equality  in  x>ower  with  the  individual  employer. 
Organization  then  may  not  have  been  as  essential  to  the  protection  of  the  labor- 
ers' interests  as  it  is  to-day.  To-day  the  successful  employer  is  that  one  who 
employs  a  very  large  number  of  workingmen,  and  if  fair  consideration  for  the 
employees*  rights  is  to  be  had  at  all,  the  entire  number  of  the  employees  must  act 
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as  one  man  in  order  to  be  npon  an  eqnality  of  power  and  strength,  to  resist 
encroachments  upon  the  workers'  rights,  and  be  as  comparatively  strong  as  the 
individual  worldngman  was  to  the  individual  employer  say  half  a  century  ago, 
when  the  man  employing  five  men  was  a  fairly  extensive  employer.  The  acting 
together,  the  aggregation,  is  the  unit.  The  union  is  the  machme  by  which  the 
best  resiilts  are  to  be  obtained.  It  is  the  discipline  of  elements  that  go  to  make 
up  the  army  of  labor,  and  a  defense  fund  is  the  arms  and  ammunition.  I  believe 
in  tiie  defense  fund,  that  employers  may  understand  in  the  beginning  that  they 
can  not  trivially  or  lightly  attempt  to  reduce  wages;  that  they  can  not  enforce 
obnoxious  conditions,  say,  for  the  increasing  of  the  number  of  hours  of  labor, 
obnoxious  shop  rules,  unsanitary  conditions  of  employment,  surroundings,  etc.; 
that  they  can  not  lightly  or  inconsiderately  do  these  things  without  mowing 
beforehand  that  the  workers  are  organized  and  are  in  a  position  to  withstand  for 
a  considerable  time  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  employer  to  enforce  these  con- 
ditions which  the  organized  emplojrees  would  resent.  On  the  other  hand  a  large 
fund,  a  defense  fundbeing  i>art  of  it,  is  the  better  fund  than  any.  A  large  fund 
in  the  or^^anization  is  the  preventive  of  the  reduction  of  wages  during  dufi  times, 
and  it  gives  the  better  opportunitv  to  workingmen  to  obtain  concessidns  when 
industry  revives.  We  have  seen  that  when  organizations  have  had  little  or  no 
funds  and  an  industrial  crisis  comes,  as  it  does  under  our  economic  conditions, 
periodically— there  is  a  periodicity  about  our  industrial  crises  that  is  very  notice- 
able to  the  student — ^when  these  years  of  industrial  sta&pation  come  upon  us  and 
the  workers  are  only  partly  organized  and  have  little  funds,  they  are  the  easiest 
to  succumb  to  the  constant  reductions  in  their  wages;  and  when  an  industrial 
revival  takes  place  they  are  the  last  to  receive  any  of  its  benefits.  It  is  the  organi- 
zations of  the  working  people  which  are  best  prex>ared  to  withstand  injustice  or 
reductions  in  wages  that  succeed  best  in  resistance.  They  maintain  the  organi- 
zation during  the  periods  of  depression  and  are  alreadv  in  position  to  take  advan- 
ta^  of  the  better  opportunities  which  present  themselves  by  reason  of  a  revival 
of  industry,  while  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  have  suffered  most  lose  a  very 
large  part  of  their  organization,  if  not  entirely,  and  much  of  the  time  is  lost  in 
the  effort  to  bring  the  men  together  to  reorganize.  *  *  There  is  a  tide  in  the  i^airs 
of  men,  which,  if  taken  at  the  flood,"  etc. 

(^.  What  do  you  say  of  the  proposition,  accepted,  as  I  understand,  by  trades 
unions  usually,  that  the  larger  the  defense  fund  and  the  higher  the  dues  of  any 
union,  the  stronger  they  are  and  the  more  sure  they  are  to  protect  their  rights? — 
A.  That  pro|>osition  can  not  be  successfully  disputed;  and,  too,  the  large  fund  in 
an  organization  is  the  greatest  contributing  cause  to  a  diminution  in  the  number 
of  strikes. 

Q.  Would  you  ckre  to  mention  the  position  of  the  cigar  makers*  union  in 
respect  to  the  fund  and  the  strike  matter? — ^A.  The  Cigar  Makers*  Intemational 
IJmon,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  of  being  a  member,  and  have  been  since  1864, 
continuously,  was  at  one  time  an  incoherent  mass  of  federated  members  into  a 
federated  number  of  local  unions,  each  absolutely  index)endent  of  the  other, 
except  that  they  oould,  if  they  chose,  accept  a  member's  traveling  card  and 
accord  him  the  hand  of  fellowship.  During  the  early  history  of  the  organization 
it  po€»essed  no  real  merit,  until  a  strike  occurred  and  brought  about  an  under- 
standing among  my  f  eUow-craf tsmen  that  there  was  something  more  necessary 
than  simply  the  declaration  that  one  was  a  union  man,  and  that  was  that  wherever 
you  are  a  union  man  you  are  naturally  to  observe  the  same  obligations,  perform 
the  same  duties,  and  be  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  and  benefits.  That  dawned 
upon  us  just  after  a  great  strike  and  just  previous  to  the  g^reater  strike  of  1877, 
when  there  were  about  10,000  cigar  makers  out  on  strike,  after  suffering  all  the 
miseries  that  one  could  imagine.  It  was  at  the  convention  of  1877  that  we  adopted 
the  first  proposition  of  uniform  dues  and  uniform  initiation  fees.  Previous  to 
that  one  local  union  would  charge  $5  for  initiation  fee,  another  one  would  charge 
$3,  another  $1 ,  another,  not  so  fortunately  situated,  would  charge  10  cents,  or 
X>erhap8  accept  them  without  any  initiation  fee  at  all,  and  usually  where  we 
charged  very  low  figures  they  used  to  run  in  in  swarms.  If  I  could  coin  a  word 
expressive  of  the  way  they  ran  out,  I  should  be  glad  to— the  way  they  left  the 
organization.  And  this  was  true,  too,  of  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  dues;  lack  of 
umformity  of  duties  and  rights.  We  gradually  introduced  a  system  by  which 
not  only  the  dues  were  increased,  but  the  funds  belonged  to  the  membership  in 
their  collective  cax>acity .  but  were  held  in  the  local  unions,  neyer  at  general  head- 
quarters. We  established  a  system,  too,  by  which  a  member  was  entitled  to  the 
same  benefits — strike  benefit,  lockout  benefit,  victimization  benefit,  sick  benefit, 
traveling  benefit — ^that  is,  when  a  member  was  out  of  employment,  so  that  he 
need  not  be  arrested  as  a  tramp  or  vagrant  his  union  card  entitled  hun  to  a  loan 
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from  the  union  tinder  whose  jurisdiction  he  was,  so  that  he  cotild  trayel  to  the 
next  point,  and  get  50  cents  in  addition  to  the  mileage,  so  as  to  bny  a  meal  or  get 
a  lodging,  and  from  place  to  place  those  loans  were  accorded  to  him  until  he  could 
return  to  work,  and  then  he  paid  10  -per  cent  of  his  wa^es  in  repaying  the  organ- 
ization the  loan  advanced.  It  was  a  loan  system,  without  interest,  of  course. 
Then  there  was  the  out-of-work  benefit — ^benefit  when  a  man  is  out  of  work;  that 
condition  for  which  society  makes  no  provision  at  all,  not  even  the  charitably 
inclined.  Our  organization  proposed  to  go  to  the  defense  of  the  member  and  pay 
him,  not  a  stipend  as  a  matter  of  charity,  but  something  In  his  own  right  as  a  con> 
tributing  member.  Then  the  death  benefit,  from  $50  for  the  first  year  of  a  mem- 
bership to  $550  to  a  member's  family  or  nearest  of  kin  for  15  years'  membership. 
There  is  a  gi*aduated  figure  or  sum  between  those  sums.  We  pay  80  cents  pei 
week  as  dues  for  these  benefits,  and  we  receive  in  return  a  larger  amount  in  the 
shape  of  benefits,  direct  benefits,  than  is  paid  by  any  insurance  or  benefici^ 
association  on  earth.  The  combination  makes  its  administration  economical. 
The  percentage  of  expenditure  for  administration  is  very  small;  and  this  does 
not  refer  to  the  strike  benefit  or  lockout  benefit,  or  victimization  benefit. 

During  the  early  history  of  our  organization  the  men  would  be  on  a  strike  at 
least,  I  should  say ,  2  months  of  the  year.  Cigar  makers  were  continually  on  strike, 
very  much  like  the  coal  miners  were  between  1893  and  1897— always  striking. 
At  any  rate  they  had  not  lost  their  manhood  and  courage  to  protest  against 
wrong.  They  were  going  down  during  those  years,  bu  t  they  were  fighting  all  tiie 
time,  and  the  fighting  quality  came  to  their  relief  when  they  entered  into  their 
great  contest  in  1897,  which  brought  about,  I  might  say,  the  last  of  the  great 
misery  of  the  miners.  A  transformation  took  place  in  our  trade.  Our  constant 
fighting  at  least  maintained  within  us  some  grit  to  protest  at  some  opportune 
time  to  advantage.  In  the  early  history  of  the  organization  we  expended  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  on  strikes.  The  greater  proportion  of  our  funds  was 
expended  in  strikes.  I  could  |j^ve  you  the  figures,  but  not  just  now.  Mr.  Perkins, 
the  president  of  that  organization,  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  he  should  give  that 
testimony.  I  would  not  care  to  intrench  upon  the  ground  that  he  ought  probably 
to  cover.  I  would  say  that  in  the  same  proportion  that  we  increased  our  dues 
from  10  cents  per  week  to  80  we  had  less  strikes,  consequently  less  exx>enditure 
for  strikes,  and,  nothwithstanding  that,  our  strikes  in  the  later  years  were  usually 
of  a  character  for  improvement,  for  the  higher  wage.  There  were  very  few 
strikes  during  the  industrial  depression  between  1898  and  1897.  There  were  very 
few  great  strikes  in  which  our  trade  was  involved  by  reason  of  the  fact — ^that  we 
attributed,  rather — ^that  the  organization  was  numerically  and  financially  strong 
and  could  resist  for  a  very  long  period  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  employers  to 
reduce  wages.  Their  experience  had  taught  them  that  a  fight  with  the  cigar 
makers  was  expensive  at  any  time,  and  that  with  the  organization  and  its  large 
treasury  it  might  be  interminable.  In  1883,  when  we  were  only  paying  15  cents 
per  week  dues,  a  strike  of  cigar  makers  in  Cincinnati,  involving  about  1,800  peo 
pie,  lasted  for  18  months.  We  did  not  win  the  strike,  but  the  employers  do  not 
exist  in  Cincinnati.  The  trade  went  elsewhere,  and  where  that  trade  went  the 
cigar  makers  went  and  higher  wages  went:  and  though  the  strike  was  lost  in 
Cincinnati,  as  an  effect  of  the  strike  the  good  result  was  obtained. 

Q.  ( By  Representative  Gardner.  )  Question  8. — Incorporation  of  trades  unions, 
feasibility,  and  legal  effect.  Have  you  made  a  study  of  the  question  of  the  incor- 
poration of  trades  unions? — A.  Fairly. 

Q.  And  found  both  good  and  bad  effects,  in  your  opinion? — ^A.  In  the  first  years 
of  my  connection  with  the  general  labor  movement  I  was  in  favor  of  the  incor- 
X)oration  of  the  trades  unions.    I  have  not  advocated  that  for  a  number  of  years. 

Q.  For  what  reason? — A.  I  am  afraid  that  the  time  may -come  when  there  will 
be  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  antagonistic  to  the  interests  of  the 
workers  to  mulct  the  treasuries  of  the  trades  unions  and  destroy  much  of  that 
which  has  been  built  up  by  the  workingmen  in  the  trades  unions.  It  was  one  of 
the  greatest  crimes  that  the  kings  of  England  committed  in  confiscating  the 
funds  of  the  guilds.  Those  funds  that  had  been  built  up  by  the  wor^ngmen  in 
their  guilds  to  provide  for  the  indigent  and  the  suffering  members  of  the  g^lds 
were  confiscated  by  the  kings  as  part  of  the  property  of  the  Crown,  and  the 
organizations  or  guilds  were  destroyed. 

Q.  You  do  not  Delieve,  then,  in  the  pecuniary  liability  of  trades  unions  on  any 
contracts  for  labor?.— A.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  such  a  proposition.  I  should  want 
that  the  funds  of  a  trades  union  should  be  absolutely  sate  from  the  interference 
of  the  State. 

Q.  By  interference  of  the  State  do  you  mean 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Judicial  process? — A.  Including  that.  There  has 
never  yet  been  a  very  serious  effort  made  on  that  line,  unless  it  was  clothed  by 
some  judicial  process. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  What  would  be  the  objection,  from  your 
standpoint,  to  a  trades  union  assuming  a  pecuniary  re8X)onsibility  for  the  keeping 
of  its  agreements  with  contractors  or  employers?  You  said  you  anticipated  dan- 
ger. Would  that  danger  come,  in  your  judgment,  from  the  inability  of  the  union 
to  control  its  membei*s,  or  would  it  not? — ^A.  Not  necessarily,  but  there  are  a 
number  of  causes  that  I  might  put  in  this  way:  There  is  scarcely  an  act  which  a 
union  can  take  but  which,  in  its  very  nature,  by  reason  of  the  large  number  of 
members,  is  practically  a  public  act,  of  which  the  employers  are  generally 
informed.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  scarcely  any  act  that  the  employer  can 
perform  or  take  which  is  a  public  act,  or  of  which  information  can  reach  the 
employees.  Ck)ntraots  are  frequently  entered  into  by  employers  with  repre- 
sentatives of  organizations.  The  employer  determines  upon  a  change  of  policy; 
he  does  not  announce  a  lockout— simply  a  reorganization  of  his  forces.  The 
reorganization  of  his  forces  is  practically  a  lockout,  and  the  employees  have  no 
redress  and  can  not  have  any. 

Q.  If  the  labor  union  were  incorporated  and  as  a  corporation  made  contracts 
with  the  employer,  then  it  would  have  redress  for  the  violation  of  that  contract, 
would  it  not? — ^A.  Hardly.  There  is  not  an  employer  who  can  not  find  some 
means  to  overcome  the  terms  of  a  contract,  more  particularly  when  labor  is 
poorly  organized  or  insufficiently  organized,  and  he  can  get  others  to  take  their 
places. 

Q.  Then  would  your  objection  on  that  point  be  that  you  fear  the  contract 
would  be  binding  upon  the  employees  and  they  would  be  unable  to  enforce  it 
against  the  employer? — ^A.  Yes,  in  the  courts,  to  establish  it  beyond  the  perad- 
ventnre  of  a  doubt  as  legal  evidence.  Anyone  who  has  had  long  experience  as  an 
employee  will  understand  that.  Having  nad  an  experience  of  26  years  as  a  fac- 
tory operative,  I  know  what  that  means  from  my  own  observation,  and  I  aiao 
know  that  as  having  come  under  my  observation  as  one  devoting  his  efforts  to 
the  labor  movement. 

Q.  Is  or  is  not  that  precisely  the  evil  which  the  advocates  of  incorporation  seek 
to  remedy?  Is  the  contention  not  made  that  if  the  trade  unions  were  incor- 
porated, so  that  they  were  legal  bodies,  their  contracts  would  have  a  legal  status 
in  the  courts;  would  be  legal  evidence  of  what  was  agreed  and  would  be  enforce- 
able?— A.  There  are  a  number  of  unions  that  have  availed  themselves  of  incor- 
g oration  under  State  laws.  1  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any  under  the  United 
tates  law.  But  the  fact  of  incorporation  of  a  trade  union  has  not  added  either  to 
its  stability  or  to  its  ability  to  enforce  the  terms  of  a  contract  with  the  employer. 

S.  As  a  legal  proposition,  if  the  union  is  made  a  body  corporate  and  the  act 
er  which  it  is  incorx>orated  is  broad  enough,  it  must  be  true  that  such  incor- 
X)oration  gives  it  a  legal  status  to  enforce  its  contract  by  judgment  against  the 
other  party  to  the  contract. — A.  If  the  facts  which  constitut-e  a  practical  viola- 
tion or  the  terms  of  a  contract  could  be  presented  as  legal  evidence  in  the  courts, 
that  would  be  true;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  grievances  from  which  the  organ- 
ized workers  suffer,  so  far  as  the  violation  of  the  terms  of  a  contract  goes,  are 
not  in  its  specific  violation,  but  by  the  surreptitious  efforts,  by  indirect  means, 
to  overcome  the  terms  of  a  contract  and  practically  annul  it — ^as,  for  instance, 
determining,  say,  that  for  the  production  of  such  an  article  a  sx>ecific  amount  of 
wage  shall  oe  paid,  and  by  the  introduction  of  another  aiiicle  precisely  the  same 
and  simply  giving  it  another  name  requiring  the  same  amount  of  work  to  be 
performed  in  the  production  of  the  article,  yet  the  tei'ms  of  the  contract  are  not 
violated.  It  is  simply  called  or  styled  by  the  employer  as  something  new,  not 
called  for  by  the  contract,  and  in  which  he  insists  that  that  wage  is  a  fair  one. 

Q.  Then  the  answer  formulates  in  this  way:  That  the  subject  is  one  which  can 
not  be  covered  by  contract? — ^A.  It  is,  so  far  as  that  point  is  concerned.  There  is 
another.  In  all  bodies  a  certain  number  are  more  active  for  the  time  being  than 
the  larger  number  constitutixig  the  body,  and  I  presume  that  may  be  true,  too, 
with  all  due  respect,  of  the  members  of  this  Industrial  Commission,  as  well  as  it 
is  in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  as  well  as  it  is  in  the  church;  and  so  it  is  in  the 
organizations  of  labor.  The  men  who  are  selected  as  the  representatives  of  the 
organization,  and  true  to  the  interest  and  the  cause  of  the  men  they  represent, 
want  the  terms  of  the  contract  lived  up  to,  are  good  workmen,  have  been  employed 
for  a  long  number  of  years  by  the  employer.  The  employer  finds  that  he  should 
like  to  nibble  at  that  scale,  and  he  knows  that  two  or  three  of  these  men  are 
sticklers  for  the  enforcement  of  the  contract.  He  will  find  the  means  by  which 
these  three  men  have  been ''  neglectful "  of  their  work;  he  will  find  the  means  by 
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which  he  can  demonstrate  to  a  disinterested  i>arty  that  this  man  has  not  per- 
formed his  work  as  required;  he  can,  through  his  superintendent  or  foreman, 
make  his  work — ^his  employment — there  uncomfortable,  make  his  surroundings 
unbearable,  so  that  he  will,  perhaps,  in  desperation  do  something  that  would  be 
a  violation  of  the  rule— a  violation  of  a  rule  that  is  never  punished,  and  a  rule  that 
has  become  lax  by  the  demonstration  of  its  inutility  ana  uselessness.  This  one, 
recognizing  its  disuse,  doing  the  same  as  others,  violating  that  simple  rule,  gives 
sufficient  cause  for  discharge.  It  is  good  cause,  or  it  is  supposed  to  be  good  cause, 
for  discharge;  it  is  a  violation  of  the  rule,  and  one,  two,  or  three  active  men. 
representative  men,  are  easily  disposed  of,  and  the  others  are  conveniently  informed 
that  it  is  best  not  to  be  too  contentious  in  the  enforcement  of  the  terms  of  the 
contract. 

Q.  Would  not  the  incorporation  of  the  union  relieve  precisely  the  situation 
cited  in  the  illustration?  Neither  the  active  men  nor  the  other  men  would  have 
anything  to  say  about  the  contract.  It  would  be  the  board  of  that  union  that 
made  it. — ^A.  But  when  the  employees  of  the  concern  are  practicallv  substituted 
the  organization,  as  such,  can  take  no  action.  When  the  spirit  has  been  crushed 
out  of  the  men  the  organization  can  not  take  any  action,  for  the  reason  that  they 
will  be  compelled  to  rely  for  evidence  upon  the  men  employed,  and  they  would 
be  either  unwilling  witnesses  or  witnesses  who  would  endeavor  to  shield  the 
violation  of  the  terms  of  the  contract  by  the  employer. 

Q.  My  understanding,  then,  is  this:  That  under  a  corporation,  and  a  contract 
between  the  corporate  body  and  the  employer,  you  fear,  first,  that  the  contract 
could  and  would  be  enforced  against  the  union  in  the  courts;  secondly,  that  it 
could  not  be  enforced  against  the  employer  because,  if  a  manufacturing  Dusiness, 
he  is  enabled  to  invent  numberless  devices  for  evading  it,  so  that  the  courts  could 
not  protect  the  union  against  him? — ^A.  Yes;  there  would  be  so  many  ways  by 
which  he  could  circumvent  it  himself. 

Q.  Any  other  reason  yon  want  to  give? — A.  There  was  one,  yes.  The  funds  of 
an  incorporated  union  are  subject  to  the  union's  disposition.  The  laws  of  the 
union  denne  how  the  moneys  can  be  exx)ended.  Usually  it  requires  a  two-thirds 
vote ,  often  a  majority  vote,  to  determine ;  and  there  is  likely  to  be  and  is  a  minority, 
no  matter  how  small,  opposed  to  any  proi)Osed  action;  and  in  an  incorporated 
trade  union  it  would  be  within  the  power  of  a  minority  to  enjoin  a  union  from 
expending  its  funds  even  in  accordance  with  its  own  laws.  The  effect  of  it  would 
be  disastrous  in  the  case  of  a  conflict  between  employer  and  employed.  Though 
an  injunction  against  the  expenditure  of  anymoney  may  not  be  made  permanent, 
yet  the  fact  that  the  money  is  not  made  available  at  a  specified  time,  the  time 
when  the  members  have  a  right  to  look  for  the  benefits  to  which  they  have  con- 
tributed, is  in  itself  sufficient  to  discourage  the  men  engaged  in  a  conflict.  They 
do  not  know  how  long  the  funds  may  be  tied  up.  They  lose  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  the  organization  to  protect  them  in  their  contests,  and  lose  heart  in  the 
contest  itself.  Cases  may  arise  when  the  employer,  who  frequently  has  an 
influence  with  a  number  of  the  men,  no  matter  whether  the  influence  be  legiti- 
mate or  otherwise,  may  influence  a  small  minority  to  take  such  action  as  will 
practically  do  the  work  of  the  employer  and  break  the  backbone  of  the  contest. 

9.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  you  or  do  you  not  believe  that  the  objections 
pointed  out  as  ajgainst  incorporation  would  be  overcome  by  reason  of  the  advan- 
tages in  maintaining  general  contracts? — ^A.  No;  the  terms  of  a  contract  between 
an  employer  and  the  employees  are  generally  observed,  not  because  of  the  written 
agi'eement  or  contract,  but  because  of  the  power  of  the  organization.  There  is 
more  collective  bargaining  between  the  national  unions  of  the  country  to-day 
than  ever  before;  but  it  is  true  that  there  are  efforts  locally  on  the  part  of 
employers  to  break  away  from  the  terms  of  the  general  collective  bargain;  but 
with  time,  as  the  organization  demonstrates  to  the  employer  its  ability  to  make 
his  effort  costly,  he  will  more  readily  abide  by  the  collective  bargain  reached,  and 
the  incorporation  of  the  trades  union  will  not,  in  my  judgment,  help  it  one  iota, 
one  jot. 

9.  Then  you  believe  that  it  is  simply  a  Question  of  the  strength  of  a  trade 
union,  to  have  its  agreements  complied  witn,  and  that  the  law  can  not  secure 
through  incorporation  of  that  trade  union  for  its  members  what  the  trade  union 
can  not  secure? — ^A.  I  am  quite  convinced  that  It  is  so,  and  I  say  it  as  a  result  of 
an  experience  of  more  than  34  years  in  the  labor  movement. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  effect,  if  any,  does  incorporation  have  on  the 
right  of  private  contract  of  the  individual? — ^A.  It  would  be  a  collective  contract, 
and  it  would  not  interfere  with  any  contract  that  did  not  conflict  with  the  terms 
of  the  collective  contract. 

Q.  Would  a  person  on  the  outside  be  compelled  to  go  to  the  officers  of  the 
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trade  union  to  make  a  contract  for  the  individnal  workmen  that  he  desires  to 
have  to  do  his  work?  Let  me  illustrate  it  this  way:  I  want  10  mechanics.  Now, 
could  I  go  to  the  10  men  and  contract,  or  must  I  go  to  the  officers  of  the  organi- 
zation and  contract  with  them? — ^A.  That  is,proyiding  you  have  an  agreement  or 
contract  with  the  union  by  the  terms  of  which  you  are  not  only  to  employ  the 
members  of  the  union  but  to  apply  at  the  union*s  offices  for  the  help  you  require. 
If  that  is  not  one  of  the  terms  of  the  contract,  and  it  is  not  often  so,  then  you 
employ  whichever  members  you  please.  There  are  several  things  in  connection 
with  this  of  interest,  and  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  what  is  regarded  as 
an  action  of  manliness,  the  ethics  of  unionism  in  that  regard  in  one  trade,  and  that 
which  is  regarded  as  the  direct  onposite  in  another  trade.  For  instance,  there  are 
some  trades  which  have  carriea  the  system  along  since  the  formation  of  the 
guilds,  and  that  is  that  no  man  should  ask  for  employment  himself;  that  some 
one,  the  steward  of  the  shop,  the  steward  of  the  old  "  chapel,"  should  ask  the 
foreman  if  he  has  employment  for  a  man.  The  asking  by  an  individual  for 
employment  for  himself  would  be  regarded  as  an  act  wanting  in  manhood.  The 
steward  of  a  shop  could  not  refuse  to  a^  the  superintendent  or  foreman  for  a 
position  for  this  man,  no  matter  whether  he  was  a  personal  friend  or  personal 
enemy.  If  he  would  refuse  it  would  be  regarded  as  an  unmanly  and  unworthy 
act.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  trades  in  which  if  there  be  one  man  in 
an  establishment  to  ask  for  employment  for  another,  the  act  would  be  regarded 
as  unmanly. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  I  think  this  was  what  the  governor  was 
seeking  to  find  out — whether,  with  the  trade  unions  incorporated  and  responsible 
for  their  contracts,  it  would  not  of  necessity  come  to  pass  that  a  builder,  for 
instance,  wanting  mechanics,  would  go  to  the  trade  union  to  make  his  contracts, 
because  they  would  be  resi)onsible  bodies,  while  the  individual  would  not  be;  and 
if  the  answer  to  that  question  is  in  the  affirmative,  then  would  it  not  be  necessary 
for  the  trade  unions  to  so  change  their  laws  as  to  place  these  individual  members 
under  such  positive  obligations  as  would  insure,  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated 
before,  his  protection;  and  whether,  without  the  design  of  abrogating  the  right 
of  individual  contract,  it  would  not  come  to  i>ass  from  the  operation  of  the  sys- 
tem?   Is  that  the  idea? 

Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  Yes;  that  is  the  idea. 

The  Witness.  There  are  now  agreements  between  organizations  of  labor  and 
employers  as  to  wages,  hours  of  labor,  and  other  conditions.  Some  of  the  agree- 
ments contain  a  clause  that  the  employer,  when  needine  labor,  shall  apply  to  the 
secretary  or  manager  of  the  labor  bureau  of  the  union  for  such  help  as  he  may 
require.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  agreements  of  unions  with  employers  that 
contain  no  such  provision  at  all,  the  simple  stipulation  being  the  employment  of 
members  of  that  union,  obtained  as  he  may  choose.  I  would  like  to  add  that  that 
is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  that  has  impelled  many  unions  to  adopt  the  prin- 
ciple of  requiring  the  employer  to  secure  his  help  from  the  secretary  of  the  labor 
bureau  of  the  union,  or  the  manager,  because  with  the  system  previously  in  effect 
the  employer  would  get  his  help  from  some  employment  agency  with  which  the 
men  out  of  work  would  enter  into  an  agreement  to  give  its  private  agent  a  bonus 
to  get  employment;  or  the  employment  agency  may  have  been  in  a  liquor  saloon, 
or  liquor  store,  and  the  men  who  spent  the  most  money  with  the  liquor  store  were 
the  men  who  were  recommended  to  the  employer.  It  was  to  avoid  these  evils 
that  several  unions  have  adopted  the  system  of  requiring  the  employer  to  apply 
to  the  union  for  help,  and  the  cases  I  have  in  mind  are  particularly  the  bakers, 
the  barbers,  and  the  brewers.  There  the  system  was  that  the  saloon  keeper  was 
the  employing  agent,  and  generally  he  got  a  large  bonus  for  recommending  a  man 
to  employment,  and  the  more  frequent  the  changes  the  greater  the  number  of 
bonuses  that  came  to  him,  and,  of  course,  with  total  disregard  whether  the  men 
were  competent  or  otherwise,  the  only  consideration  being  his  bonus  and  the 
amount  or  money  that  the  poor  fellows  would  spend  in  order  to  curry  favor  with 
the  saloon  keeper. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtthar.)  Is  it  or  is  it  not  the  custom  for  the  foreman  or  the 
superintendent  of  a  f actoiy  or  workshop  to  be  the  man  that  hires  the  help  and 
puts  them  to  work  and  discharges  them? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  any  dereliction  of  the  general  rules  of  the  shop  goes  to  the  chapel; 
the  chapel  takes  into  consideration  all  the  circumstances  and  passes  upon  it  hefore 
any  trouble  goes  outside  of  the  shop? — A.  That  is  esx)ecially  so  in  the  printing 
trade,  where  they  have  these  shop  organizations  under  the  old  guild  name  of  the 
chapel,  with  a  father  of  the  chapel,  who  is  the  representative  of  the  union  in  the 
interim  of  meetings.  But  in  other  trades  than  the  printing  trade  they  have  what 
they  call  the  shop  organization,  which  is  practically  the  same  thing,  and  the  shop 
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committees ,  where  they  have  no  shop  organization.  These  shop  organizations  and 
chapels  seek  to  obviate  any  dispute  oetween  the  employer  and  the  employees  in 
the  interim  of  meetings  of  the  union. 

Q.  Is  it  not  also  a  fact  that  there  are  some  trades — yon  mentioned  the  printers 
trade — with  whom  it  wonld  be  impossible  to  get  into  this  contract  feature  at  all? — 
A.  It  would  be  an  exceedingly  difficult  thing  in  any  event,  and  so  far  as  the  le^sd 
responsibility  for  damages  is  concerned  it  would  receive  the  emphatic  opposition 
of  organized  labor.  I  know  that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  between  conventions, 
if  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  had  not  decided  upon  the  subject,  I  should 
feel  warranted  to  exercise  every  function  of  which  I  was  capable  in  order  to  defeat 
such  legislation  until  the  convention  had  decided;  and  if  they  decided  I  was 
wrong,  they  would  be  required  to  fill  the  position  with  another  man.  Perhaps 
they  would  feel  as  though  they  would  want  to  do  that  of  their  own  accord. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Suppose  an  act  of  incorporation  for  the 
benefit  of  labor  unions  was  passed  which  effectually  guarded  against  the  possi- 
bility of  a  labor  union  being  held  in  money  damages,  but  imposed  a  responsioility 
in  the  shape  of  expulsion  or  suspension  or  other  treatment  of  members  who 
violated  its  contrac;ts,  the  extreme  penalty  being,  for  violation  by  members  of 
the  unions,  a  forfeiture  of  the  charter? — ^A.  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  never 
advocated  the  expulsion  of  any  man  who  was  a  member  of  any  union.  My 
reason  for  it  is  this,  that  the  expulsion  from  membership  in  the  union  is  capital 
puniidiment,  so  far  an  the  labor  organization  is  concerned,  and  that  ought  not  to 
be  enforced  except  for  the  gravest  crime  that  a  workingman  can  be  guilty  of 
against  his  f  ellow-worldngmen. 

Q.  What  is  that  crime?  Would  it  or  would  it  not  be  such  a  crime,  under  the 
system  under  consideration,  to  violate  an  agreement  of  his  union  and  compel  it 
to  forfeit  on  its  contract? — ^A.  That  would  be  a  very  grave  mistake  and  a  grave 
wrong,  and  might  involve  serious  injury,  but  it  is  not  such  an  offense  as  would 
warrant,  in  my  judgment,  expulsion.  Of  course,  I  would  say  this:  It  would  be 
necessary  to  define  what  offense  a  member  would  have  to  be  guilty  of  to  warrant 
his  expulsion  before  I  should  even  have  attempted  to  give  the  answer  I  have. 

Q.  You  are  opposed  to  money  damages;  to  go  back  to  my  hypothetical  ques- 
tion again;  that  branch  of  my  question  is  disposed  of? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  the  question  is ,  What  could  be  substituted  for  money  damages?  I  asked 
the  question  in  the  form  I  did  because  it  seems  to  me  there  is  nothing  left. — A.  I 
will  say  that  an  organization  of  labor  that  fails  to  keep  faith  with  an  employer 
can  not  succeed,  and  never  yet  succeeded.  The  organizations  of  labor  depend 
upon  the  faith  of  the  members  in  the  trade  union,  and  the  faith  which  the 
union  keeps  with  its  members,  the  faith  that  they  both  keep  with  the  employers 
in  any  agreement  that  they  enter  into,  and  that  is  the  hypothesis  upon  which 
the  Question  is  based.  It  is  often  claimed  by  employers  that  the  organizations 
of  laoor  are  irresi)onsible,  and  that  it  is  useless  for  them  to  enter  into  a  contract 
with  unincorporated  unions.  The  fact  is  this,  that  the  employers  have  frequently 
violated  the  contracts  with  the  organizations  of  labor,  ana  not  l^e  organizations 
of  labor  with  their  employers;  these  are  the  facts. 

The  miners  have  an  agreement  with  their  employers,  entered  into  in  1807  and 
reentered  into  in  1898,  on  practically  the  old  terms.  The  miners'  union  is  engaged 
in  a  constant  effort  in  order  to  keep  the  employers  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  the 
contract.  The  contest  at  Pana  and  Virden  last  year,  which  resulted  in  blood- 
shed, was  caused  by  the  employers  there  violating  the  contract  with  their  miners. 

Q.  If  the  miners,  say,  had  been  a  legal  corporation  and  had  had  a  contract 
with  the  employers,  with  a  round  sum  stipulated  as  liquidated  damages  for  its 
violation,  would  it  not  have  been  possible  that  they  would  have  been  relieved  in 
their  effort  to  hold  them  up  to  their  contract? — A.  In  that  instance,  yes;  but 
there  are  others  who  are  not  in  the  agreement  and  who  want  to  continue  to 
operate  their  mines  below  the  scale  agreed  upon  between  the  operators  and  the 
representatives  of  the  miners'  union,  and  these  employers  make  it  practically 
difficult  for  the  fair-minded  employers  to  comply  with  the  agreement. 

Q.  Suppose  they  were  all  incorporated,  and  all  had  in  force  these  contracts 

A.  (Interrupting.)  We  might  as  well  say,  if  all  the  employers  were  united  in  a 
common  association  and  sill  wage-earners  in  the  union;  tnen  I  would  not  have 
any  doubt  we  would  arrive  at  a  settlement  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  all  con- 
cerned. The  difi&culty  is  that  this  is  a  matter  of  gradual  growth,  it  is  a  matter 
of  development,  and  the  employers  are  building  a  man  of  straw  as  a  bugaboo, 
saying  that  these  violations  of  contract  are  frequent  on  the  part  of  trade  unions, 
and  that  they  are  irresponsible  bodies,  and  that  it  is  therefore  unsatisfactory  to 
enter  into  any  agreement  with  them.  The  difficulty  on  our  part  is  to  get  them  to 
agree  with  us,  whether  we  are  incorporated  or  unincorporated.    We  have  met 
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with  them  aroand  the  table  and  discussed  with  them  the  terms  upon  which  we 
should  work,  insisting  that  the  terms  upon  which  we  work  may  be  reasonable. 

Q.  Having  given  your  reasons  why  a  contract  can  not  be  enforced  against  cer- 
tain classes  of  manufacturers,  you  make  the  further  answer  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  contract  with  a  labor  union,  because  they  keep  their  agreements 
anyhow. — ^A.  I  do  not  think  I  said  there  was  no  necessity  for  agreement  or  con- 
tract, but 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  I  mean  no  corporate  responsibility. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  mean  that  to  apply  to  all  manufacturers?  Do  you  mean  both  answers 
to  apply  to  the  miners,  or  the  building  trades,  and  organized  labor  generally? — ^A. 
1  think  so;  yes.  I  will  say  this  in  addition,  that  if  the  laborers  are  fairly  well 
organized,  so  far  as  numerical  strength  and  financial  ability  to  maintain  them- 
selves is  concerned — a  defense  fund,  if  you  please,  or  a  large  fund  by  any  other 
name  available,  created  by  themselves — I  would  as  lief  take  the  word  of  an 
employer  as  his  written  contract;  and  if  the  workers  are  not  well  organized  and 
are  not  well  prepared,  as  I  have  indicated,  as  a  rule  their  agreement  is  as  worth- 
less as  their  word. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  I  would  like  to  ask  ^our  opinion  as  to  the  economic 
results  of  strikes  and  lockouts  to  the  three  parties,  the  workers,  the  employers, 
and  the  community? — ^A.  ''Relations  to  nonunion  labor  and  the  right  to  liberty 
of  contract " — I  would  not  like  to  leave  that  untouched.  It  is  the  constant 
effort  of  the  union  workers  to  organize  nonunion  workmen.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  spite  of  the  assertions  to  the  contrary,  the  skilled  and  union  workmen  or 
unskilled  union  workmen  never  have  what  is  charged — a  close  corporation.  There 
is  not  a  union  that  I  know  of  that  does  not  either,  through  its  own  option,  appoint 
an  organizer  or  contribute  toward  the  payment  of  an  or^nizer  to  organize  non- 
union workmen.  To-day  we  have,  apaxt  from  the  organizers  which  the  national 
or  international  unions  have,  and  apart  from  the  organizers  which  the  central 
bodies  have,  and  apart  from  the  organizers  that  the  local  central  city  bodies 
have — ^we  have,  as  tne  general  organization  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
470  organizers  engaged  in  the  work  day  after  day,  night  after  night,  and  holidays, 
trying  to  organize  the  unorganized  workers.  Tne  union  members  contribute  out 
of  their  earnings,  in  the  shape  of  dues,  in  the  shape  of  assessments,  in  the  shape 
of  voluntary  contributions,  moneys  in  order  to  or^^anize  the  unorganized  workers, 
so  that  there  shall  be  a  better  opportunity  for  arriving  at  results  advantageous  to 
all  as  to  the  relations  between  the  employer  and  employed.  We  have  to-day  8 
organizers,  specially  appointed  by  the  Ajnerican  Federation  of  Labor,  in  the 
South,  at  the  expense  or  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  traveling  aU  through 
the  South,  trying  to  organize  principally  the  textile  industry  and  incidentally  all 
other  unorganized  workers  that  may  be  induced  to  join  the  union.  One  or  the 
^eat  facts  that  detract  from  the  successful  work  of  the  organization  and  make 
it  difficult  is  that  it  is  not  the  union  worker  who  is  responsible,  but  it  is  the  non- 
union worker  whom  we  want  to  bring  within  the  fold  of  the  union,  so  we  can 
enter  into  collective  bar&'aining  and  place  the  employer,  so  far  as  the  wage  labor  is 
concerned,  so  far  as  the  hours  of  labor  are  concerned,  so  far  as  other  conditions  of 
labor  are  concerned,  upon  a  uniform  basis,  as  far  as  possible,  except  that  there 
shall  not  be,  as  so  many  imagine,  a  status  created,  but  that  a  minimum  wage  rate 
shsdl  be  established.  The  organizations  of  labor  have  not  any  objection  at  all 
to  employers  paying  as  high  wages  as  they  themselves  care  to  pay,  but  organized 
labor  is  engaged  in  an  effort  to  establish  a  living  wage— a  life  line — below  which 
workmen  should  not  be  required  to  give  their  laoor. 

Q.  Do  you  not  hear  very  often,  through  your  organizers  and  others,  of  men  and 
newspapers  who  will  still  persist  in  saying  that  the  unions  of  this  country  insti- 
tuted the  closed  door  against  this  nonunion  labor?— A.  Yes;  that  is  the  charge. 
I  tried  as  briefly  as  I  could  to  controvert  it. 

Q.  And  yet  you  say  that  you  have  470  organizers  out  now  to  bring  this  nonun- 
ion labor  into  harmony  with  the  rules  and  present  conditions  that  you  desire  to 
establish  for  organized  labor  at  your  own  exx)ense? — A.  At  the  expense  of  our 
organization. 

Q.  It  would  be  called  in  church  work  missionary  work  of  the  church  proper?— 
A.  That  is  the  term  we  sometimes  employ  when  we  get  religion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  '* Economic  results  of  strikes  and  of  lockouts." 
You  might  take  the  subject  as  a  whole. — A.  The  strikes,  I  should  say,  mi^ht  be 
defined  as  a  suspension  of  labor  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  and  arriving  at 
terms  under  which  industry  or  commerce,  or  both,  can  be  resumed;  and  the 
cause  of  a  strike  is  the  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  employees  with  the  terms 
under  which  production  or  distribution,  or  botn,  have  been  carried  on.  A  lockout 
Ib  the  aggressive  action  on  the  pai-t  of  employers,  with  the  same  purposes  in  view* 
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The  working  people  find  that  improvements  in  the  methods  of  production  and 
distribution  are  constantly  being  made,  and  unless  they  occasionally  strike,  or 
have  the  X)ower  to  enter  upon  a  strike,  the  improvements  will  all  go  to  the  employer 
and  all  the  injuries  to  the  emi)loyees.  A  strike  is  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
workers  to  obtain  some  of  the  improvements  that  have  occurred  resultant  from, 
bygone  and  present  genius  of  our  intelli^nce,  of  our  mental  progress.  We  are 
producing  wealth  to-day  at  a  greater  ratio  than  ever  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
and  a  strike  on  the  part  of  workers  is,  first,  against  deterioration  in  their  condi- 
tion, and,  second,  to  be  particii)ants  in  some  of  the  improvements.  Strikes 
are  caused  from  various  reasons.  The  employer  desires  to  reduce  wages  and 
lengthen  hours  of  labor,  while  the  desire  on  the  part  of  employees  is  to  obtain 
shorter  hours  of  labor  and  better  wa^es,  and  better  surroundings.  Strikes  estab- 
lish or  maintain  the  rights  of  unionism;  that  is,  to  establish  and  maintain  the 
organization  by  which  the  rights  of  the  workers  can  be  the  better  protected  and 
advanced  against  the  little  forms  of  oppression,  sometimes  economical,  sometimes 
political — ^the  eff  oi*t  on  the  part  of  employers  to  influence  and  intimidate  work- 
men's political  preferences;  strikes  against  victimization;  activity  in  the  cause 
of  the  workers  against  the  blacklist.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  testimony 
given  by  Mr.  Clark,  the  ^and  chief  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  upon 
the  question  of  the  blacklist,  and  I  heard  the  question  propounded  by  one  of  the 
members  of  the  commission  as  to  letters  of  recommendation  that  have  certain 
watermarks  on  the  paper,  or  printed  or  written  ui)on  any  particular  tint  of  paper, 
and  he  said  that  itself  oftentimes  would  be  enough  warning  to  employers  when 
this  letter  of  recommendation  was  presented.  Men  who  have  been  tor  long  years 
with  the  trade  unions  have  termed  these  letters  of  recommendation  to  be  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  *'  ticket  of  leave,"  such  as  was  presented  often  in  the  olden 
times  by  the  convict  as  evidence  of  good  character,  at  once  establishing  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  convict,  and  that  he  was  not  required  under  the  old  rule  in  penology 
to  present  this  ticket  of  leave  upon  his  own  merits,  upon  his  own  determination 
to  oe  honest  and  live  an  honest  life  ever  after.  There  have  been  a  number  of 
trades  that  have  gone  on  strikes  and  suffered  along  time  for  the  abolition  of  what 
they  then  termed  a  ticket  of  leave,  and  I  trust  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  railway  men  will  have  power  enough  to  abolish  that  system  of  presenting 
letters  of  recommendation  to  companies  of  which  they  want  employment. 

Q.  TBy  Representative  Gardner.  )  What  would  you  substitute? — A.  For  let- 
ters or  recommendation? 

Q.  Letter  from  the  union  or  union  card?— A.  I  would  establish  a  man  as  a  com- 
petent workman  and  recommend  that  competency  by  the  fact  that  he  holds  a  clear 
card  in  his  union.  If  he  had  a  dishonorable  character  he  could  not  have  that 
card. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  If  indolent,  shiftless  in  his  work,  or  something  of 
that  kind,  you  can  not  give  a  recommendation  of  that  kind? — ^A.  That  would 
soon  manifest  itself  in  his  new  employment,  if  the  employer  was  imposed  upon; 
and  in  these  days  of  machine  labor  you  will  find  that  there  are  few  who  can  be 
shiftless  and  hold  employment  for  any  length  of  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  with 
the  machine  labor  we  find  very  little  conlfast  with  the  ability  in  the  production 
of  individuals.  Machinery  rotates  at  a  particular  speed,  to  which  the  worker 
must  keep  up  or  lose  his  job.  The  weaker — physically,  mentally  weaker — work- 
man wears  out  so  much  sooner,  and  by  reason  of  the  greater  strain  upon  him  he 
is  thrown  upon  the  streete  and  another  one  cai)able  of  keeping  up  with  the 
machine  takes  his  place;  but  this  shiftless  workman,  this  careless  workman,  one 
who  won't  work— his  place  is  easily  supplied. 

Q.  Could  an  employer  conscientiously  give  recommendation  te  a  man  who 

g roved  to  be  of  no  account  in  his  employ? — ^A.  I  should  say  no,  not  by  any  means, 
int  the  fact  that  the  employer  had  a  man  in  his  service,  say  for  25  years,  per- 
forming faithful  service  in  all  that  time,  and  because  resisting  a  reauction  in 
wages,  or  resisting  a  wrong,  or  advocating  higher  wages,  advocating  the  rein- 
statement of  some  one  who  had  been  unjustly  discharged  by  the  whun  of  some 
superintendent  or  foreman,  perhaps  by  giving  a  straightforward  answer  to  a 
straightforward  question  rather  than  cringing,  often  results  in  the  discharge  of 
an  employee,  and  no  matter  how  long  or  faithful  his  service  a  real  letter  of 
recommendation  would  not  be  forthcoming.  It  is  the  purpose  of  organized  labor 
to  bring  the  number  of  strikes  down  to  a  minimum,  and  m  order  to  accomplish 
that  we  try  to  be  better  prepared  for  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  the  result  in  the  last  10  years?  Have  strikee 
decreased  or  increased— that  is,  comi)ared  with  the  increase  of  organized  labor? — 
A.  During  the  first  year  of  organizations,  as  a  rule,  there  are  strikes.  When 
workmen  remain  organized  for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  strikes  are 
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reduced  in  number.  It  is  a  pecnliar  fact  that  when  workmen  are  unorganized 
they  imagine  their  employers  are  almighty  and  themselves  abeolntely  impotent. 
When  workmen  organize  for  the  first  time,  this  transformation  takes  place:  they 
imafidne  their  employers  absolutely  impotent  and  themselves  almighty,  and  the 
resmt  of  it  is  there  is  coilflict.  Hie  employer,  so  far  as  strikes  began  in  his  estab- 
lishment are  concerned,  resents  immediately  the  assumption  of  the  workmen  to 
appear  by  committee.  He  has  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  himself,  as  to  his 
factory  or  his  establishment,  as  ** monarch  of  all  he  surveys"  with  undisputed 
sway,  and  the  fact  that  his  employees  have  an  entity  as  an  organization,  to  be 
represented  by  a  committee,  is  something  unheard  of  by  him  and  absolutely 
intolerable.  He  imagines  immediately  that  it  is  a  (question  as  to  his  right  to  his 
property;  imagines  immediately  that  his  propertv  is  threatened,  and  surrounds 
himself  with  such  safeguards— as  the  lamented  Gladstone  once  said,  *'  The  entire 
resources  of  civilization  had  not  yet  been  exhausted" — arms  everybody  who 
swears  loyalty  to  the  company,  ana  often  surrounds  himself  with  a  mercenary 
armed  force,  and  all  the  wiles  and  devices  that  the  acumen  of  our  legal  friends 
can  suffgest  are  always  employed  to  overcome,  overawe  these  * '  mutineers  "  against 
his  auttiority. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfoed.)  To  what  extent,  if  any,  is  the  employer,  in  your  judg- 
ment, responsible  for  that  condition  of  affairs? — ^A.  To  the  same  extent  that  the 
bourgeois  of  France,  the  royalists  of  France,  were  responsible  in  cowing  the 
people  of  France,  which  resulted  in  the  revolution  and  the  brutality  manifested 
oy  file  x)eople  when  they  got  power.  The  employers  have  simply  cut  wages  when- 
ever they  niought  it  convenient.  They  looked  upon  their  employees  as  part  of 
the  machinery;  to  exhibit,  perhaps,  some  little  sympathy  when  one  was  very 
critic^y  injured  or  suffering,  and  then  expected  the  worship  of  them  all;  the 
cutting  of  wages  time  and  again,  in  season  and  out  of  season;  the  discharge  of  a 
man  who  proposed  to  exercise  his  right  as  a  man,  whether  it  was  as  a  workman 
or  as  a  citizen;  and  so  on,  driving  practically  tne  courage  and  heart  out  of  the 
man;  and  when,  through  some  incident,  of  which  there  are  thousands,  the  men 
are  organized  of  their  own  volition,  quite  frequently  they  touch  shoulders  for  the 
first  tune  outside  of  the  shop-^they  touch  shotuders,  and  the  thrill  simply  enthuses 
them  and  intoxicates  them  with  new-foimd  power.  It  is  only  after  tne  organiza- 
tion has  administered  a  very  costly  lesson  to  the  employer,  and  it  is  only  after 
the  workmen  themselves  have  felt  the  pangs  of  hunger,  perhax>s,  or  other  sacri- 
fices resultant  from  strikes  they  suffer  when  unprepared,  unorganized,  that  thev 
are  more  careful  of  each  other — ^both  sides.  They  organize  and  try  to  meet  each 
other  and  discuss  with  each  other,  and  the  better  the  worlanen  are  organized  the 
more  able  are  they  to  convince  the  employer  that  there  is  an  ethical  side  to  the 
demands  of  labor.  It  required  40,000  people  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  my  own 
trade  in  1877  to  demonstrate  to  the  employers  that  we  had  a  right  to  be  heard  in 
our  own  defense  of  our  trade,  and  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  our  own  inter- 
ests. It  cost  the  miners  of  the  country,  in  1807, 16  weeks  of  suffering  to  secure  a 
national  conference  and  a  national  agreement.  It  cost  the  railroad  brotherhoods 
long  months  of  suffering,  many  of  them  sacrificing  their  positions,  in  the  railroad 
stirke  of  1877,  and  in  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Qumcy  strike,  of  the  same 
year,  to  secure  from  the  employers  the  right  to  be  heard  through  committees, 
their  representatives — that  is,  their  committees  of  the  organization  to  secure 
these  rights.  Workmen  have  had  to  stand  the  brunt  of  the  suffering.  The 
American  Republic  was  not  established  without  some  suffering,  without  some 
sacrifice,  and  no  tangible  right  has  yet  been  achieved  in  the  interest  of  the 
X)eople  unless  it  has  been  secured  by  sacrifices  and  persistency.  After  a  while 
we  oecome  a  little  more  tolerant  to  each  other  and  recognize  all  have  right«; 
get  around  the  table  and  chaff  each  other;  all  recogrnize  that  they  were  not  so 
reasonable  in  the  beg^ning.  Now  we  propose  to  meet  and  discuss  our  interests, 
and  if  we  can  not  a^ee  we  propose  in  a  more  reasonable  way  to  conduct  our 
contests,  each  to  decide  how  to  hold  out  and  bring  the  other  one  to  terms.  A 
strike,  too,  is  to  industry  as  the  right  that  the  British  people  contended  for  in 
placing  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  i)ower  to  close  tne  purse  strings  to  the 
Government.  The  rights  of  the  British  people  were  securea  in  two  centuries— 
between  1500  and  1600---more  than  ever  before,  by  the  securing  of  that  power  to 
withhold  the  supplies;  tied  up  the  purse  strings  and  compelled  the  Crown  to 
yield.  A  strike  on  the  part  of  workmen  is  to  close  production  and  compel  better 
terms  and  more  rights  to  be  acceded  to  the  producers.  The  economic  results 
of  strikes  to  workers  have  been  advantageous.  Without  strikes  their  rights 
would  not  have  been  considered.  It  is  not  that  workmen  or  orf^anized  labor 
desires  the  strike,  but  it  will  tenacioudy  hold  to  the  right  to  strike.  We  riBc- 
ognize  that  peaceful  industry  is  necessary  to  successful  civilized  life,  but  the 
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right  to  strike  and  the  preparation  to  strike  is  the  greatest  preventive  to  strikes. 
If  the  workmen  were  to  make  up  their  minds  to-morrow  that  thev  wonld  under 
no  circnmstances  strike,  the  employers  would  do  all  the  striking  for  them  in  t^e 
way  of  lesser  wages  and  longer  nours  of  labor. 

Q.  (By  Representatiye  Gardner.  )  The  whole  philosophy  is  contest  and  con- 
quest?— ^A.  Except  when  there  be  like  power  on  both  sides;  then  it  becomes 
reason,  by  the  power  on  both  sides;  it  then  comes  to  reason  rather  than  contest 
and  conquest.  It  becomes  a  matter  then  of  reason;  and, as  I  tried  to  say  in  the 
earlier  part  of  my  testimony,  no  matter  how  just  a  cause  is«  unless  that  cause  is 
backed  up  with  power  to  enforce  it,  it  is  going  to  be  crushed  and  annihilated.  I 
tried  to  illustrate  some  time  a^o  this  proposition  bv  the  fact  that  when  £ngland 
has  a  dispute  with  the  Afghanistans  she  immediatelv  proceeds  to  bombard  them 
unless  they  acauiesce  in  her  demands;  and  she  would  have  done  the  same  thing 
in  Venezuela;  but  when  England  has  a  dispute  with  the  United  States,  she  says, 
*'  Let  us  arbitrate  "  this  question;  and  I  think  the  United  States  in  this  regard,  or 
any  other  nation,  is  not  any  different  in  that  regard  at  all;  and  the  employers  are 
practically  in  the  same  X)osition.  When  the  stride  occurred  at  Pullman,  Mr.  Pull- 
man said  he  had  nothing  to  arbitrate.  His  people  were  unorganized,  but  he  met 
the  committees;  not  now;  he  don't  meet  anyone  now;  but  he  used  to  meet  the 
committees  of  his  unorganized  workmen;  and  the  railroad  managers — ^they  sim- 
ply throw  their  unorganized  workmen  into  the  streets  if  they  have  any  grievances 
or  supposed  grievances,  but  when  it  comes  to  organized  engineers,  firemen,  or 
conductors,  or  trainmen,  who  have  fairlv  well  organized  unions,  why,  they  meet 
them  in  conference,  pat  them  on  the  back  sometimes,  and  say  thej  are  jolly  good 
fellows.  The  economic  results  to  the  workers  have  been  invariably  beneficial. 
Even  strikes  which  have  been  lost  have  had  their  good,  beneficial  results  upon  the 
workers.  For  after  all  the  question  must  be  looked  upon  in  a  comprehensive,  in 
a  broad  way.  If  the  workers,  say,  have  struck  for  an  mcrease  in  wages,  and  the 
employers  refuse  to  concede  them,  and  finally  defeat  the  workmen,  yet  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  it  is  almost  invariably  the  case  that  tho^e  who  have  taken  the  places 
of  the  men  who  went  on  strike  were  themselves  receiving  less  wages  before  doing 
so.  It  is  seldom,  if  ever,  that  a  workman  will  go  from  a  position  wnere  he  receives 
higher  wages  to  take  the  place  of  a  striker  at  lower  wages.  It  therefore  shows 
that  those  who  take  the  places  of  the  strikers  improve  their  material  position  in 
the  matter  of  wages.  It  is  asserted  that  those  who  strike  are  compelled  to  look 
out  for  other  positions,  which  is  naturally  true;  but  in  only  isolated  cases  do  they 
accept  positions  which  pay  them  less  than  those  they  struck  against;  so  that  in 
the  sum  total  of  it  there  is  an  economic  and  social  advantage.  Strikes  have  con- 
vinced the  employers  of  the  economic  advantage  of  reduced  hours  of  labor;  strikes 
have  rid  many  a  trade  of  the  *  *  jerry  builder; "  of  the  fraudulent  employer  who  won't 
pay  wages;  strikes  have  enforced  lien  laws  for  wages,  where  laws  have  been  pre- 
viously unable  to  secure  the  payment;  strikes  have  organized  employers  as  well 
as  employees;  strikes  have  made  strong  and  independent  men  who  were  for  a  long 
period  of  years  cowards;  strikes  have  made  a  more  independent  citizenship  of 
men  who  often  voted  simply  because  it  pleased  the  boss;  strikes  have  given  men 
greater  lease  of  life;  striices  have  resulted  in  higher  wages,  better  homes,  and 
demand  for  better  things;  strikes  have  organized  wi^e-eamers,  too.  The  strike 
has  taken  the  place  of  tne  barbai'ous  weapons  of  the  dirk  and  bludgeon.  Strikes 
in  the  modem  sense  can  occur  only  in  civilized  countries. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Does  the  community  at  large  suffer  from  strikes? — 
A.  Seldom,  if  any,  except  temporarily.  It  is  alleged  by  some  that  strikes  dimin- 
ish the  wealth  of  a  community  and  do  irreparable  injury.  If  a  strike  takes  place 
and  is  not  adjusted,  it  is  the  very  best  evidence,  of  itself,  that  the  community  is 
not  suffering  for  the  want  of  that  article.  If  the  community  would  begin  to'suf- 
fer  for  that  article,  employers  would  immediately  concede  the  demand  of  the 
strikers,  and  the  time  which  is  lost  in  the  strike  is  always  made  up  in  a  greater 
continuity  of  industry  after  the  strike  is  closed.  It  is  seldom,  if  ever,  workmen 
are  continually  employed  throughout  the  entire  year.  A  strike  is  simply  a  trans- 
ferring of  the  time  when  idleness  shall  occur  from  the  advantage  of  the  employer 
to  the  advantage  of  the  employees. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  A  distinguished  witness  who  was  before  this  commis- 
sion several  weeks  ago  said  that  no  strike  was  ever  lost;  if  the  men  didn't  gain 
the  point  in  the  matter  of  wages,  they  gained  more  in  bringing  their  grievances 
before  the  public.  Is  that  the  view  you  take  of  it? — ^A.  I  have  tried  to  make  the 
same  point  in  another  way;  yes.  The  social  results  and  the  economic  advanta^s 
are  beyond  measure :  and  yet,  I  say  that  it  is  the  constant  effort  of  our  organization 
to  prevent  strikes.  We  want  to  secure  the  same  beneficent  results  without  cessa- 
tion of  industry  or  interruption  of  commerce,  and  that  can  oiily  be  done  when  the 
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workers  are  oreanized  and  the  employers  are  organized,  and  the  effect  of  the  pos- 
session of  machinery,  of  labor  machinery,  on  production  and  distribution  is  in 
itself  power,  is  in  itself  organization.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say — ^nor  do  I  wish  any 
wron^  inference  to  be  drawn  from  any  statement  I  might  make — ^that,  by  the 
orgamzation  of  labor,  strikes  will  be  entirely  eliminated  from  our  system  of  soci- 
ety, from  Industry  and  commerce.  I  do  not  believe  that  that  is  at  all  possible  so 
long  as  men*s  interests  are  absolutely  diverse. 

"Method  of  strike."  Well,  the  method  of  strikes  is  only  differing  with  very 
many  organizations.  As  a  rule,  tihough,  the  strikes  are  required  to  be  approved 
of  by  the  organizations.  Unless  it  be  for  such  reasons  that  have  already  been 
decided,  and  the  reasons  be  at  once  apparent,  a  strike,  as  a  rule,  is  inaugurated 
only  after  every  other  means  of  adjustment  have  failed — ^by  committees  to  con- 
sult with  the  employers,  committee  on  conciliation,  and  committee  to  arbitrate  if 
conciliation  fails,  and  then  when  these  have  failed  the  question  is  usually  dis- 
cussed in  the  organization  meetings  and  usuallv  a  secret  ballot  is  taken  in  order 
to  get  the  real  conviction  of  the  members — ^tneir  judgment,  their  secret  judg- 
ment—rather  than  the  judgment  that  they  would  perhaps  have  their  fellows 
believe  dominated  their  action;  and  then,  frequently,  in  many  organizations  the 
local  union  involved  is  not  permitted  to  strike.  The  men  are  not  permitted  to 
strike  unless  it  is  approved  oy  some  other  authority.  It  is  intended  to  be  a  check 
tmon  impulsive,  thoughtless,  and  endless  strikes.  It  is  an  endeavor  to  place  it  in 
the  hands  of  parties  who  are  not  immediately  interested— men  who  are  removed 
from  the  local  union  affected— and  to  leave  it  in  their  hands  whether  a  strike 
should  be  approved.  In  some  organizations  before  a  strike  can  be  inaugurated 
it  requires  a  referendum  vote  by  every  member  from  Maine  to  California — from 
the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf.  Few  organizations  give  local  autonomy  upon  the  deter- 
mination to  strike.  Some  organizations  have  required,  before  strikes  can  be 
inaug^irated  by  the  workers,  or  by  the  local  union  under  whose  jurisdiction  that 
comes,  that  an  officer  of  the  national  or  international  organization  shall  be  pres- 
ent and  endeavor  to  adjust  it.  That  is  the  case  with  printers,  molders,  amal- 
gamated iron  and  steel  workers,  cigar  makers,  and  a  number  of  others. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  the  referendum  used  pretty  generally  with  the 
unions  to  find  out  the  sentiment  of  members  in  regard  to  smkes? — ^A.  Yes;  very 
largely. 

Q.  Is  it  growing  among  unions?— A.  Yes.  Strikes  are  often  attributed  to  the 
meddling  of  the  walking  delegate.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  not  as  badly 
abused  a  man  in  the  commnnitv  as  the  walking  delegate,  for  he  has  positive 
instructions  and  a  certain  rule,  that  he  must  insist  upon  a  strike  taking  place  if 
they  are  violated.  He  is  the  intermediary  between  the  workman  and  the 
employer  and  gets  it  "  hot "  from  both  sides;  and  often,  desirous  of  making  suc- 
cess for  his  men,  he  will  be  as  moderate  as  he  can  to  employers,  will  be  insistent 
yet  moderate  to  the  employers,  and  try  to  make  out  as  good  a  case  as  he  possibly 
can  to  bring  victory  to  the  men;  to  try  and  secure  the  best  results  with  tne  least 
number  of  strikes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  it  not  become  a  fashion  among  the  newspapers  of 
the  country  to  sneer  ux>on  every  movement  of  organized  labor  and  lay  it  idf  to  the 
walking  delegate,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  is  the  representative  of  organized 
labor  and  is  carrying  out,  not  his  own  instructions,  but  the  instructions  of  his 
organization?— A.  (jtenerally  he  is  not  a  leader.  He  is  generally  a  representative, 
a  servant,  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  his  organization,  just  as  intimated  by 
your  question;  but  so  far  as  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  organization  is  con- 
cerned, he  usually  is  not  a  leader  in  those  affairs;  but  he  has  acquired  adapta- 
bility to  present  a  subject  to  an  employer  fairly;  perhaps  a  little  more  glib  of 
tongue;  perhaps  a  little  more  diplomatic,  a  little  more  politic  in  his  manner,  and 
yet  persistently  carrying  out  the  instructions  of  his  f eUow-unioniste  and  securing 
the  best  results  with  the  least  possible  friction. 

Q.  Have  not  certain  intereete  attempted  to  make  the  name  of  the  walking  dele- 
gate odious,  and  then  cast  that  odium  upon  the  labor  leaders,  and  sneer  upon 
them  as  walking  delegates,  ete.? — ^A.  I  have  heard  them  speak  of  the  professional 
labor  leader,  and  my  retort  has  always  been  tluvt  since  the  professions  are 
regarded  as  respectable  it  is  no  reflection  ux>on  the  labor  leaders  when  they  were 
becoming  professional. 

The  boycott  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  effort  upon  the  part  of  labor  to 
defend  their  friends  and  to  withhold  their  friendship  from  those  who  are  their 
enemies,  who  manifest  particular  enmity  toward  the  effort  of  labor  to  secure 
improved  conditions.  "  Boycott "  is  a  new  term,  but  it  is  an  old  method.  It  is  a 
method  that  has  been  employed  from  time  immemorial.  It  is  a  perfect,  legal, 
natural  right  for  a  man  to  prefer  his  friends  to  his  enemies,  and  to  act  upon  that, 
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and  have  his  actions  conform  to  that  sentiment;  and  we  regard  it  as  a  perfectly 
lawful  right,  an  inherent  lawfnl  right,  of  the  workers  to  employ  the  boycott. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  By  that  von  do  not  mean  to  say  it  is  legal  in  all 
cases? — A.  We  say  it  is  inherently  lawral,  and  the  attempt  of  the  courts  to  make 
it  unlawful  is  merely  court-made  law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  has  not  every  court  decided  that 
a  boycott  is  unlawful? — ^A.  Not  all  the  courts.  Some  of  the  courts  have  decided 
that  the  boycott  is  lawful  when  within  certain  limits.  A  judge  of  the  superior 
court  of  New  York  declared  that  the  working  jieople  had  the  ri^ht  to  issue  cir- 
culars recounting  their  ^evances  against  a  firm  and  requesting  those  they 
addressed  to  transfer  their  custom  to  a  house  being  more  fairly  inclined  in  its 
treatment  toward  labor,  toward  the  employees.  There  have  been  a  few  decisions, 
but  they  are  like  little  sunbeams  from  a  cloudy  sky,  that  is  all.  A  Judge  Q-rant, 
Claudius  B.  Grant,  I  think,  of  Michigan,  recently  decided  that  boycotting  was 
illegal. 

Q.  Is  it  not  usually  declared  illegal  as  being  a  conspiracy  asainst  the  i)eraonal 
property  of  a  man? — ^A.  That  it  is  a  conspiracy,  yes;  it  is  based  ux>on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  boycott  is  a  conspiracy,  we  openly  agree  to  favor  our  friends  and 
to  not  deal  with  our  opponents,  or  rather,  those  who  are  particularly  offensive  in 
their  opposition,  who  go  out  of  their  way  to  manifest  their  antagonism,  particu- 
larly those  who  manifest  it  in  the  way  of  trying  to  destrojr  our  organizations,  our 
organized  effort,  cut  wages  unnecessarily — ^things  that  might  tend  to  lower  the 
st^dard  of  the  entire  trade.  We  claim  the  right  to  issue  circulars  and  to  ask 
our  friends  to  transfer  their  patronage  from  one  house  to  another. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  If  you  condemn  the  black  list  on  the  one  hand, 
ought  not  the  same  thing  to  apply  to  the  boycott  on  the  other? — A.  No;  we  do  not 
possess  anything  that  we  can  concede  very  much  of.  We  simply  work,  and  work, 
and  work,  and  at  the  end  of  our  lifetime  of  work,  when  the  ability  to  work 
ceases,  we  have  not  anything  left. 

Q.  (By  Represenative  Gardner.)  Still,  if  you  should  find  that  the  two  things 
re^d  precisely  on  the  same  principle,  and  you  condemn  one,  would  you  not  also 
condemn  the  other? — A.  If  one  is  employed  to  obtain  justice,  and  the  other  to 
enforce  injustice,  I  should  say  no.  The  bandit  employs  the  knife  to  kill;  the  sur- 
geon employs  the  knife  to  cure. 

Q.  In  this  case,  have  they  not  employed  it  to  kill? — A.  No;  certainly  not.  It  is 
for  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 

Q.  Pardon  me;  unless  you  insist  upon  that  remaining — ^the  greatest  ^ood  to 
the  greatest  number;  it  implies  the  right  of  49  to  rob  1 — unless  you  desire  it  to 
stand? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  that  I  should  want  to  have  it  appear  that  I  should 
favor  the  40  to  rob  the  1 ;  I  do  not  want  that.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  increased 
wages  for  the  49  from  the  1  employer,  which  means  the  maintenance  of  the  wage 
scale  of  the  entire  craft,  is  not  the  robbery  of  the  1  even  thoueh  the  1  may  be 
unwilling  to  concede  it,  and  the  employment  of  the  strike  or  the  boycott  to  insist 
that  he  shall  pay  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  perfectly  proper  and  legal  weapon;  a  nat- 
ural, lawful  weapon. 

O.  I  spoke  of  the  general  principle  of  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number, 
which  has  long  been  condemned  as  the  assertion  of  the  right  of  the  majority  to 
rob  the  others. — ^A.  I  should  very  much  dissent  from  that  view  in  that  sense, 
because  I  believe  in  the  rights  of  minorities. 

*  *  Picketing  and  strikes. "  Our  organizations  usually  have  their  pickets  to  patrol 
the  precinct  where  the  strike  is  taking  place  and  endeavor  to  persuade  the  other 
workmen  from  taking  their  places.  1  Know  that  the  terms  influencing  or  per- 
suading are  often  employed  by  people  in  an  offensive  sense  to  imply  that  the  per- 
suasion is  a  club  or  the  nst.  That,  of  course,  we  do  not  approve;  we  do  not  want 
that  definition  to  be  taken  as  ours.  We  shall  not  pretend  to  say  that  under  no 
circumstances  does  an  altercation  occur.  I  do  not  think  that  thbtJ  will  be  con- 
tended even  in  the  best  regulated  families  and  communities,  no  matter  during  the 
greatest  tranquillity  between  employers  and  employed:  and,  of  course,  all  share  a 
Bke  fate  occasionally.  Men  who  are  perhaps  of  a  peculiar  temperament — excita- 
ble temperament — when  a  workman  will  seek  employment  in  a  strike  shop,  an 
establishment  in  which  there  is  a  strike,  and  answer  a  respectful  request  or  appeal 
contemptuously  or  insultingly,  is  likely  to  be  met  by  a  remark  in  kind,  leading  to- 
well,  a  row — blow,  perhaps;  and  when  such  things  occur,  come  under  the  obser- 
vation of  well-regulated  unions,  a  man  of  such  temperament,  who  can  not  control 
his  temper,  is  usually  withdrawn  and  another  allowed  to  take  his  place.  But  the 
right  to  picket— that,  of  course,  we  believe  is  a  lawful  right,  and  it  is  a  right  that 
has  been  conceded,  and  conceded,  generally,  until  the  time  when  the  injunction 
was  employed.    I  have  seen  injunctions  where  men  were  enjoined  from  coming 
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near  the  approaches  to  or  from  the  factory  or  plant  where  people  are  on  a  strike. 
Of  course,  that  we  are  contending  against  ana  shall  contend  against.  Some  of 
onr  men  are  arrested  for  picketing,  bat  we  are  satisfied  that  we  are  changing  pub- 
lic judgment  on  this  question  and  we  will  continue  to  picket  the  establishments 
ana  exercise  our  right  to  persuade  peacefully;  try  to  x)er8uade  any  others  from 
taking  the  places  from  which  we  quit  work.  We  believe  that  the  commandment, 
'*  Thou  shalt  not  take  thy  neighbor's  job,"  is  a  pretty  good  one  and  ought  to  be 
lived  up  to;  and  if  we  can  influence  the  workmen  from  taking  our  places  to  help 
to  force  down  or  deteriorate  our  condition  or  prevent  improvement,  we  ought  to 
do  it;  we  will  do  it.  And  if  there  be  no  law  now,  or  decision  upon  the  statute  books, 
or  upon  the  records  of  the  courts,  we  believe  that  a  law  ought  to  be  passed  mak- 
ing picketing  absolutely  within  the  rights  of  the  workers,  and  legally  right. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Suppose  they  go  beyond  that  and  get  into  a  riot,  as 
you  suggest.  In  that  case  you  do  not  object  to  the  law  being  enforced,  I  suppose? — 
A.  I  have  no  objection  to  it  at  that  time  or  any  other  time.  We  are  citizens  of 
this  country,  as  much  interested  in  it,  in  its  welfare  and  in  its  tranquillity,  as  any 
man  who  makes  up  the  great  citizenship  of  the  United  States.  We  are  opposed 
to  riots  and  riotous  conduct,  be  that  during  a  strike  or  during  industrial  peace. 
But  there  is  a  difference  in  the  right  to  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  workmen  dui*- 
ing  a  strike  or  lockout  of  walking  on  the  public  streets  or  public  thoroughfares 
and  respectfully  approaching  workingmen  and  asking  them  not  to  take  work  in 
that  establishment;  trying  to  argue  with  them;  we  claim  that  is  our  riffht.  To 
go  beyond  that  and  to  enter  into  any  unlawful  act,  or  to  make  any  personal  attack, 
why,  of  course,  it  is  not  lawful  and  we  discourage  that. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  You  speak  of  the  injunction.  By  what 
courts  have  they  generally  been  issued.  State  or  national  courts?— ^ A.  State  and 
national. 

Q.  Both? — A.  Yes.  One  of  the  earliest  injunctions  applied  to  a  labor  dispute 
was  in  the  case  of  the  strike  of  the  cigar  makers  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  There 
the  judges  euioined  the  strikers  or  others  in  their  behalf  not  only  from  being  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  factory  but  uiwn  the  street  upon  which  the  factorjr  was  located; 
forbade  them  to  solicit  money;  forbade  the  organization  from  paying  money  to 
nonunion  workmen.  The  organization,  the  Cigar  Makers*  International  XJmon, 
took  the  case  up  to  the  court  of  appeals  of  New  York  and  upset  the  decision;  but 
the  iujury  was  done,  and  that  is  the  difficulty  in  the  case  of  injunctions.  The 
question  was  asked  me  in  regard  to  injunctions,  if  they  were  founded  upon  poor 
grounds,  then  they  would  fall  of  their  own  weight.  I  was  told  that  that  would 
be  the  fact.  That  may  be  true,  but  the  injury  has  already  been  done.  The  objects 
for  which  they  were  issued  have  already  been  accomplished.  During  the  miners' 
strike— I  refer  to  it  because  it  is  more  recent  than  any  of  the  others  and  perhaps 
may  be  more  fresh  in  the  memories  of  all  of  us — ^injunctions  were  issued  and  made 
returnable  in  some  cases  9  and  10  weeks  after  their  issuance.  If  the  men  who  were 
enjoined  in  the  meantime  had  complied  with  the  exact  terms  of  the  injunction, 
they  would  have  been  absolutely  i)owerless  to  do  anything  in  the  interest  of  their 
striking  fellow-workers,  and  the  strike  would  have  been  over  and  been  defeated.  In 
this  case  the  strike  was  won,  and  when  it  was  won  the  men  of  the  or^nization 
did  not  care  about  defending  the  suit  before  the  court,  and  hence  the  mjunction 
was  made  perpetual.  If  a  strike  is  lost  men  have  lost  interest  in  the  strike  and  an 
injunctioh  is  made  perpetual.  The  injury,  you  see,  is  done.  In  a  case  where 
there  is  no  other  remedy  at  law — as  a  layman,  I  understand — it  is  for  that  reason 
that  an  injunction  lies. 

Q.  The  injunction  lies,  for  the  very  reason  that  you  are  stating.  In  other 
words,  your  statement  is  that  the  injunction  does  tne  precise  injury  which  in 
theory  it  is  used  to  prevent? — ^A.  I  believe  that  is  true. 

Q.  To  wit,  tm  injury  for  which  there  is  no  remedy  in  law? — A.  Yes.  In  any 
case  involving  a  controversy  over  property,  the  conveyance  of  property,  or 
destruction  of  property,  the  mjunction  will  hold  until  it  is  vacated.  The  appli- 
cation to  vacate  it  is  a  perpetual  interest  of  both  parties  to  that  controversy  until 
it  is  finally  adjusted,  and  there  is  a  remedy  for  the  party  enjoined  to  secure  dam- 
ages from  the  party  suing  out  the  injunction.  In  the  case  of  labor  the  damage  is 
already  done  immediately  after  the  injunction  is  issued  if  its  terms  are  complied 
with, 

(J-  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Did  the  injunctions  that  you  refer  to,  during  the 
miners'  strike,  restrain  the  miners'  union  from  committing  any  particular  act  of 
violence  and  from  entering  upon  the  property  or  entering  into  the  district  cov- 
ered by  the  injunction,  or  State,  as  the  case  might  be?— A.  Yes;  they  did.  They 
were  based  largely  upon  allegations  of  danger  to  property,  or  interference  with 
their  employees,  or  tneir  conducting  their  business,  and  enjoining  John  Jones, 
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Richard  Roe,  and  others  from  entering  upon  the  property,  whether  approaches  to 
or  from  the  property,  which  really  implies  to  China  and  from  China;  from  speaking: 
to  workmen  with  a  view  of  inducing  them  or  influencing  them  to  leave  their 
employment.    That  is  a  perfectly  J  awful  right  which  we  always  believed  we 

Sossessed,  and  which  we  oelieve  we  possess  to-day,  but  it  has  never  yet  been 
ecided  by  the  courts  and  a  jury  when  the  question  involved  was  the  liberty  of 
the  citizen.  It  has  been  decided  otherwise  oy  the  judge— by  the  court — but  not 
with  a  jury  there. 

Q.  As  one  who  was  deeply  interested  in  the  success  of  that  strike,  and  who  was 
closely  in  touch  with  the  miners*  leaders  and  aware  of  their  movements,  have  you 
any  knowledge  of  any  violation  of  law,  or  any  contemplated  violations  of  law,  or 
any  advice  given  by  any  of  the  miners'  leaders  that  might  tend  to  violate  the  law,  in 
any  case  w^here  those  injunctions  were  issued?— A.  No;  I  know  of  no  such  viola- 
tions of  law  or  advice  or  suggestions,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  I  was  myself 
enjoined  so  many  times  that  I  failed  to  give  them  any  attention.  I  know  that  at 
one  time  I  had  7  injunctions  served  upon  me  at  one  time  by  the  United  States 
marshal.  I  had  no  time  to  read  what  the  terms  were  at  the  time,  and  presumed 
that  it  was  to  prevent  me  from  addressing  the  miners  who  were  out  on  a  strike, 
but  I  proceeded  to  address  them. 

Q.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  miners*  strike,  when  you  had  the  injunctions  served 
on  you? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Could  you  supply  this  commission  with  one  or  more  copies  of  this  injunc- 
tion?— A.  I  think  I  could. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  Shall  we  pass  on  to  compulsory  arbitration? 

(j.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Yes;  I  should  like  to  hear  Mr.  Gk>mper8  on  that.  I 
think  the  commission  would  like  to  hear  whatyour  opinion  of  compulsory  arbi- 
tration is  as  a  means  of  settlement  of  difficulties  between  employers  and 
employees. — ^A.  I  should  like  to  know,  before  I  can  answer  that  question  intelli- 
gently, whether  that  compulsory  arbitration  implies  the  compulsory  enforcement 
of  the  terms  of  the  award. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  That  is  what  we  mean. 

The  Witness.  Then  I  should  say  no;  emphatically  no.  I  am  opi)08ed  to  com- 
pulsory arbitration  that  involves  the  compulsory  enforcement  of  the  terms  of  an 
award. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.  )  That  brings  us  right  back  to  the  point  where 
we  were,  on  the  question  of  incorporation? — A.  Yes;  it  involves  the  same  principle. 
I  would  not  give  it  into  the  power  of  the  State  to  compel  me  to  work  one  moment 
longer  for  an  employer  under  conditions  which  are  abhorrent  to  me,  and  the  moment 
you  compel  a  man  to  work  and  employ  the  State  to  enforce  that  compulsion  for 
one  moment  longer  than  he  is  willing  to  work,  that  moment  slavery  is  inaugu- 
rated. To  work  under  conditions  which  the  man  believes  are  repugnant  to  him  is 
slavery.  That  involves  involuntary  servitude;  involuntM^r  servitude  is  slavery. 
I  understand  that  this  question  of  compulsory  arbitration  involves  a  contract 
between  workmen  aud  employers,  and  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  contract  that  the  arbitration  takes  place  and  the  award  is  made.  It  would 
give  the  power  to  the  State  to  enforce  the  terms  specifically,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  decided  that  when  one  enters  into  a  contract  to 
specifically  perform  duties,  specifically  to  perform  a  contract  to  labor,  to  compel 
its  enforcement  does  not  then  necessarily  involve  involuntary  servitude. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  refer  to  the  decision  of  the  Arago  case?— A.  I  do. 

Q.  W  as  that  involved  m  the  decision  and  opinion  of  the  Unit^  States  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Arago  case?— A.  Yes;  it  was  involved  in  the  decision;  but  tne  dis- 
senting opinion  of  Justice  Harlan  pointed  out  the  grave  dangers  involved  in  the 
decision  of  the  court  in  this  case. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Where  the  man  has  the  right  to  contract 
his  time  away,  having  done  so,  it  is  not  involuntary  servitude,  because  he  volun- 
tarily contracted  his  right  to  no  one.— A.  The  contracts  for  terms  of  employment 
are  so  frequently  entered  into  without  the  worker  being  able  to  insist  on  his 
rights  that  it  renders  such  a  contract  practically  invalid  so  far  as  maintaining 
the  rights  of  the  worker  are  concemea;  and  I  would  not  hazard  the  liberty  of 
the  worker  in  any  such  contract  or  in  any  such  compulsory  arbitration.  I  should 
favor  conciliation,  and  where  conciliation  does  not  accomplish  the  desired  result 
I  should  have  no  objection  at  all  to  arbitration;  on  the  contrary,  would  advocate 
it  in  order  to  avoid  further  dispute;  and  I  should,  under  certain  conditions  that 
would  not  lead  to  greater  extension  of  the  power,  even  consent  to  compulsory 
arbitration  if  it  did  not  involve  the  compulsory  enforcement  of  the  terms  of  the 
award.  I  believe  that  there  is  more  real  power  in  the  public  judgment  and  pub- 
lic opinion  than  has  been  believed.    If  there  ^e  a  dispute  between  workmen  and 
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their  employers  and  arbitration  ensues  when  conciliation  has  failed,  and  the  arbi- 
trators make  a  public  award  as  their  jud^gn^^ent  that  the  workmen  are  in  the  right 
and  that  the  company  or  employers  are  in  the  wrong,  such  employers  could  not 
very  long  successfully  carry  on  business  if  they  refused  to  abide  by  the  award 
Ana  if  the  award  were  publicly  proclaimed  that  the  Judgment  of  the  arbitrators 
was  that  the  workmen  were  in  the  wrong  and  that  such  and  such  conditions  should 
preyail,  the  workmen  could  not  long  withstand  such  a  public  awardand  judgment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Would  the  public  judgment  haye  yery  much  influence 
on  the  employer  when  the  employer  is  a  gpreat  combination  and  trust?  Would 
you  haye  much  good  of  public  opmionin  a  case  of  that  kind? — ^A.  Not  yery  much, 
I  would  say;  but  there  is  a  power  growing  up  that  will  largely  counteract  the 
influence  of  the  trusts  and  the  newspapers  which  the  trusts  so  often  control; 
there  is  a  power  growing  to  a  yery  great  extent — the  labor  press,  newspapers  pub- 
lished by  labor  organizations  themselyes.  I  am  glad,  howeyer,  ^ou  naye  called 
my  attention  to  it,  Mr.  Kennedy.  I  would  say  that  under  the  circumstances  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  would  be  willing  to  consent  to  eyen  compulsory  arbitration 
combined  with  yoluntary  award.  It  is  an  awful  power  to  giye  into  the  hands  of 
the  State,  this  idea  of  enforcing  the  specific  terms  of  a  contract  to  labor;  and 
then  often  it  is  a  Question  of  the  payment  of  wages  more  than  the  employer  is 
willine  to  pay,  ana  this  compulsion  oy  the  State  means  practically  connscation. 
I  thinK,  though,  that  employers  take  pretty  good  care  of  their  side  of  the  matter, 
so  I  do  not  thmk  I  need  to  worry  myself  about  their  property  being  confiscated. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  haye  you  to  say  of  the  weekly  wage?— A.  I 
beheye  tnat  experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  weekly  wage  is  the  most  adyan- 
tageous.  It  giyes  the  opportunity  to  the  workers  and  the  workers*  wiyes  to  buy 
gODds  of  the  Dest  quality  as  reasonable  as  any  other  persons  except  those  who  can 
afford  to  buy  at  wholessde.  Where  the  workers  are  paid  semimonthly  or  monthly 
they  very  largely  buy  upon  credit;  and  buying  upon  credit  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  at  retail,  ^ways  inyolyes  the  payment  of  a  larfi^er  price  for  an  inferior  quality 
of  goods.    The  weekly  wage  is  yery  much  more  aayantageous  to  the  worker. 

O.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  The  sliding  scale  of  wages? — ^A.  I  fayor  time  work 
rather  than  piecework;  much  prefer  it  for  its  excellence  and  x)erfection. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  think  time  work  is  as  likely  as  piecework  to 
bring  out  the  best  that  there  is  in  the  workmen?— A.  In  labor  inyolying  work 
with  machinery,  yes;  that  is,  the  qidckest  or  most,  though  not  the  best,  where 
it  is  purely  hand  labor,  then  the  question  is  rather  of  its  excellence,  but  that 
forms  a  yery  little  part  to-day  in  modem  industry. 

Q.  Where  you  haye  time  work  is  not  the  first-class  workman  placed  on  a  leyel 
with  the  inferior  workmen? — ^A.  No;  except  that  in  the  case  of  the  individual 
workman  there  is  a  minimum  wage  determined,  not  the  maximum.  The  superior 
and  better  qualified  workman  may  and  does,  I  think,  without  exception,  receive  a 
higher  wage  than  the  minimum  scale.  In  the  printing  trade  the  union  minimum 
scale  is,  say,  $18  a  week.  You  will  find  that  tnere  are  quite  a  number  of  printers 
who  get  higher  than  the  wage  scale  because  of  the  excellence,  the  perfection  of 
their  work— compositors  who  are  known  as  clean  compositors,  those  who  set  their 
tyi)e  without  error  or  with  few  errors.  We  know,  too,  of  proof  readers,  who,  after 
proof  has  reached  them,  when  it  has  passed  their  supervision,  scrutiny,  and  cor- 
rection, there  is  absolutely  no  t^rpographical  or  grammatical  error  overlooked  by 
them,  and  they  get  very  much  higher  salaries  than  the  average  proof  reader  or  the 
ordinary  readers.  So  it  is  among  the  iron  molders;  so  it  is  among  the  hatters;  so 
it  is  among  the  furniture  workers — ^all  industries  where  there  is  day  labor  in  any 
branch.  '  For  instance,  the  bricklayers  have  a  minimum  scale,  I  think,  of  $4. 
There  are  quite  a  number  of  bricklayers  who  get  $4.50  and  $5  a  day.  The  hod 
carriers*  wa^es  are,  say,  $2.25  a  dav.  There  is  not  very  much  change.  I  think 
that  the  minimum  is  paid  all  around.  The  minimum  is  practically  the  maximum, 
because  there  is  perhaps  little  difference  in  the  excellence  of  the  work  they  per- 
form. But  where  there  can  be  ordinary  work  and  where  there  can  be  excellence 
of  work  there  is  quite  a  contrast  between  the  minimum  scale  and  the  higher  scale. 

<^.  There  is  no  such  practice  as  that  you  speak  of  prevailing  among  the  com- 
positors—of  excellence  oeing  paid  for  in  the  printing  trade — except  in  the  book 
and  job  printing. — ^A.  Book  and  job  printing — ^that  is  what  I  referred  to  partic- 
ularly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  have  you  to  say  about  overtime?— A.  I  am 
opposed  to  overtime  work  except  in  a  case  of  absolute  necessity— for  the  safety 
of  life  and  the  preservation  of  property  from  destruction.  Overtime  is  nothing 
more  than  the  len^hening  of  the  day^s  work.  It  becomes  habitual,  and  when 
it  becomes  the  habit  of  the  employers  the  rule  is  that  the  wages  paid  for  over- 
time, including  those  for  the  day's  work,  do  not  exceed  the  wages  which  have 
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been  paid  for  the  regalar  day's  work;  that  is,  after  a  while  it  happens  that 
overtime— overwork—becomes  the  rule  and  is  no  longer  overwork.  Cfverwork, 
unless  in  the  emergency  I  have  stated,  is  unjust  to  the  men.  When  there  are 
men  unemploved,  to  employ  more  men  fewer  hours  is  better.  Overtime  shortens 
the  seasons  of  employment;  overtime  makes  the  workman  slovenly,  deadens  his 
senses,  makes  him  careless  of  himself  and  fellows. 

I  would  say  the  sliding  wage  scale  has  been  in  operation  in  a  number  of 
trades  where  organizations  are  carrying  it  on,  but  they  have  learned  to  insist 
that  there  must  oe  a  point  at  which  they  can  not  slide  down  an^  farther.  The 
organizations,  when  they  were  in  their  infancy  and  adopted  this  sliding  scale, 
found  that  it  was  always  sliding  one  way,  and  they  adopted  as  an  addendum  to  it, 
or  as  a  part  of  it,  a  minimum  standard  wag^,  and  with  that  minimum  standard 
wage  established,  the  sliding  scale  is  not  disadvantageous.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
advantageous  to  all  concerned,  who  operate  for  a  specific  period,  usually  one  year, 
when  the  representatives  of  the  workers  and  the  employers  meet  and  determine 
as  to  the  sliding  scale  they  shall  operate  under  for  the  following  year. 

The  living  wage  I  regard  as  one  of  the  important  contentions  of  labor— the 
contention  that  a  wage  shall  be  paid  to  the  laborer  sufficient  to  maintain  him  and 
those  dependent  upon  him  in  comparative  comfort  commensurate  with  his  eco- 
nomic and  social  surroundings.  In  giving  this  matter  some  thought  about  a  year 
ago  I  wrote  a  definition.  It  was  for  a  debate  with  E^dward  Atkinson  upon  the 
"living  wage."  I  would  like  to  substitute  that  for  my  temporary  definition  upon 
the  topic. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Have  you  it  with  you?— A.  No:  I  have  it  in  the 
office.  I  do  not  know  that  I  want  to  say  more  upon  that  subject  except  to  add 
this,  that  the  living  wage  must  be  considered  as  the  first  consideration  in  the  cost 
price  of  the  article.  • 

"  Store  orders'*— I  do  not  imagine  anyone  cares  to  defend  that  system.  It  is  a 
species  of  tyranny  and  wrong.  The  fact  that  under  the  store-order  system  the 
workman  can  not  buy  at  the  same  advantag[e  as  any  other  citizen  is  in  itself  a 
sufficient  condemnation  of  it.  It  restricts  his  right  to  buy  where  he  pleases,  so 
far  as  that  is  concerned.  There  is  not  a  case  that  I  know  of,  or  which  has  come 
under  my  observation  in  many  years,  where  the  people  could  not  buy  the  things 
they  needed  from  10  to  20,  and  in  some  cases  50.  per  cent  less  in  other  stores  than 
they  were  required  to  pay  in  the  company's  stores.  The  store-order  system  is  in 
a  measure  a  system  of  peonage,  where  a  workman  does  not  receive  wages  for  his 
labor,  but  something  in  kind.  A  workman  has  a  rij^ht  to  be  paid  his  wages  in 
the  lawful  money  of  the  country,  of  which  he  can  disx)ose  to  the  best  advantage, 
as  he  pleases.  Under  the  store-order  system  the  employers  deduct  from  the  wages 
the  amount  that  the  workers  may  be  indebted  to  the  store.  This  has  led,  first,  to 
overcharging;  secondly,  to  compulsion  of  purchase  at  the  place,  whether  tiey 
desire  it  or  not,  and  has  encouraged  the  custom  of  overcharging,  not  only  in  the 
price  of  the  article  but  frequently  items  are  added  which  the  workmen  or  their 
families  have  never  had.  I  had  occasion  to  go  to  Norwich,  Conn.,  within  the 
I)ast  few  days,  and  there,  in  Taftville,  Conn. ,  a  village  4  miles  from  the  city  limits, 
they  have  the  store-order  system,  too,  and  the  company  houses,  and  weeks  and 
weeks  and  months  and  a  year  has  passed  where  the  workmen  have  not  received  a 
dollar  in  wages.  They  are  practically  bound  there;  practically  bound  to  the  soil. 
They  can  not  move;  can  not  quit.  Under  the  system  they  can  not  move;  they 
are  deprived  of  the  right  of  American  citizens,  to  move  where  they  please.  The 
strike  there  now  is  as  much  due  to  that  as  it  is  to  an  increase  of  wages— the  strike 
of  the  textile  workers  there. 

Two  years  ago  I  had  occasion  to  go  through  the  mining  district  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  there  I  saw  store  orders,  or  rather  there  I  saw  checks  made  out  by  the  com- 
pany for  balances  of  2  weeks'  wages,  5  cents  and  8  cents,  which  showed  the  balance 
was  owed  to  the  company  store.  And  it  was  just  in  one  of  these  stores,  belonging 
to  a  company  in  Pennsylvania,  that  I  heard  it  stated  that  the  company  could  not 
conduct  its  mine  operations  unless  it  had  this  company  store.  I  contend  that  if 
a  man  desires  to  conduct  a  grocery  store,  or  other  store  for  the  sale  of  merchan- 
dise, that  is  his  privilege,  and  if  he  can  make  money  out  of  it,  that  is  his  lawful 
privilege,  but  I  deny  him  the  moral  right  to  conduct  a  coal  mine  in  order  to  make 
a  grocery  store  pay.  It  involves  very  p-ave  wrongs.  If  the  laws  passed  in  Penn- 
sylvania— but  unfortunately,  declared  invalid — that  is,  the  laws  requiring  corpora- 
tions and  employers  to  pay  their  wages  to  employees  in  the  lawful  money  or  the 
United  States,  if  such  a  law  was  passed  and  enforced,  it  would  contribute  very 
largely  to  improving  the  conditions— moral,  material,  and  social  conditions— of  the 
people.  And  while  I  have  not  very  great  hopes  that  the  law-making  body  of  the 
Umted  States  will  do  that  in  a  very  short  time,  I  have  very  great  confidence  that 
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the  miners'  organization  will  very  shortly  insist  that  the  mine  owners  must  quit 
their  operations  of  the  one  or  the  other. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Relative  to  social  conditions;  what  do  you  say  of  that 
of  labor,  even  within  50  years? — A.  I  believe  that  the  social  conditions  of  the 
working  people  have  improved  very  materially  within  the  |>ast  35  years;  that  is 
my  observation,  but  not  in  the  same  ratio  to  which  I  think  they  are  justly 
entitled. 

Q.  Do  vou  think  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of  the  workin^men  of 
America  have  progressed  equally  with  the  increase  of  the  wealth  of  America? — ^A. 
I  think  that  the  laborers'  share  of  the  production  of  wealth  has  largely  increased 
per  dollar  of  the  worth.  It  has  not,  however,  increased  in  the  ratio  that  I  think 
tabor  is  entitled  to. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Influences  of  organized  labor  on  wages? — A.  Very 
potent,  indeed,  the  influences  of  organized  labor  on  wages.  If  it  had  not  been 
lor  organized  labor  during  the  industrial  crisis  of  1893-1898,  it  would  have  been 
much  more  intense.  We  would  not  have  revived  so  soon  from  it,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  laborer  would  not  have  been  even  as  comparatively  fair  as  it  is  now. 
It  was  the  influence  or  organizations  to  prevent  the  large  and  continuous  reduc- 
tions of  wages  during  that  period  that  cnecked  the  great  diminution  of  the  con- 
suming power  of  the  working  people,  and  thus  prevented,  to  a  large  de^ee,  what 
otherwise  would  have  been  the  intensification  of  the  distress  and  misery;  and 
while  organized  labor  did  not  entirely  prevent  reductions,  it  did  so  very  largely. 
The  employing  class  always  of  necessity  retain  about  the  same  disparity  between 
the  wages  paid  organized  and  unorganized  workers.  They  can  get  unorganized 
workers,  as  a  rule,  to  work  below  the  scale  of  organized  labor,  but  the  disx>arity 
must  not  be  too  great,  otherwise  there  is  a  suspension  of  operations.  It  may 
have  a  tendency  to  organize  them  and  they  demand  union  scale.  It  is  a  debt  of 
gratitude  that  society  owes  organized  labor  that  it  will  be  a  lon^  time  before  it 
can  x)ay— the  work  performed  by  organized  labor  during  the  last  industrial  crisis. 
I  tried  to  explain  previously  the  fact  that  as  the  organizations  maintained  them- 
selves during  periods  of  industrial  depression,  being  organized,  they  are  in  posi- 
tion upon  the  revival  of  industry  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  and  obtain 
improved  conditions.  This  is  more  so  during  our  present  revival  of  industry  than 
was  the  case  with  the  revival  of  industry  after  the  crisis  of  1873-1879.  There  the 
industrial  revival  brought  very  little  perceptible  advantage  to  the  working  peo- 
ple until  it  had  been  upon  us  for  a  few  years.  It  was  in  1883-84  before  the  work- 
ing people  really  obtained  some  of  the  improvements  resulting  from  the  industrial 
revival,  because  between  the  period  or  1873-1879  organizations  of  labor  had 
dwindled  down.  They  fell  before  the  first  onslaught  of  the  panic  of  1873,  and  it 
is  a  fact  that  in  1877  there  were  not  more  than  50,000  organized  workmen  on  the 
American  continent.  Of  course  they  were  not  in  a  x>osition  to  take  advantage  of 
the  revival  of  industry  when  it  arrived.  In  1899,  with  the  revival  of  industry, 
the  workmen  are  organized,  the  entity  is  there,  and  they  are  reaping  some  of  the 
benefits. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  There  is  one  class  of  workmen  who  suffered  no  decrease 
of  wages  during  the  late  panic.  I  refer  to  that  class  of  printers  who  work  on  the 
great  daily  newspapers  in  the  cities.  They  received  during  the  panic,  and 
receive  now,  the  same  scale  of  wages  that  they  received  in  the  good  times  prior 
to  1893.  What  is  your  comment  on  that  fact? — A.  The  printers  nave  had  a  most 
remarkable  history,  particularly  within  the  past  5  years.  It  was  during  the 
industrial  crisis  that  a  transformation  took  place  in  their  trade.  The  macnine, 
the  Merganthaler  tyx)esetting  machine,  was  introduced,  and  it  is  one  of  the  cases 
where  a  new  machine,  revolutionizing  a  whole  trade  was  introduced,  that  did 
not  involve  a  wholesale  disaster,  even  for  a  time;  and  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
tlie  International  Typographical  Union  has  grown  to  be  an  organized  factor,  and 
recognized  by  those  employing  printers  as  a  factor  to  be  considered.  The  mem- 
bership of  the  entire  organization  throughout  the  country  had  taken  an  intelli- 
Sent  view  of  the  situation  and,  guided  by  wise  counsel  in  their  executive  officers, 
id  not  antagonize  the  introduction  of  the  machine,  but  insisted  that  the  men 
who  had  spent  their  Uves  learning  the  trade,  and  who  were  employed  at  the 
trade,  should  have  the  first  opportunity  to  operate  the  machine.  The  organiza- 
tion also  stipulated  that  there  &ould  be  a  minimum  wage  for  the  compositor  on 
the  machine,  and  the  fact  that  wages  were  not  reduced  is  the  best  evidence  of 
the  power  of  the  organization  of  the  International  Typographical  Union. 

Q,  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  What  effect  did  it  nave  on  the  number 
employed? — ^A.  It  had  little  influence  in  reducing  the  number,  for  with  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Merff  an  thaler  machine  in  the  newspaper  work,  the  newspapers 
were  very  much  enlarged,  and  it  also  increased  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
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number  of  newspaper  publications.  It  was  the  wise  action  of  the  organized 
printers  that  saved  the  trade  from  destruction,  so  far  as  printers'  conditions  were 
concerned. 

Q.  (BvMr.  Batchford.)  What  did  their  funds  have  to  do  with  it?— A.  The 
funds  of  the  general  organization  were  not  very  large,  but  there  was  this  to  do 
with  it,  too — that  the  proprietors  of  the  Merganthaler  machine  did  not  want  to 
have  the  hostility  of  so  powerful  an  organization  as  the  International  Typo- 
graphical Union,  and  they  took  a  wise  course  in  consulting  with  the  officers  of 
the  organization,  and  the  officers  of  the  orfpanization  in  turn  took  the  wise  course 
of  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  Introduction  of  a  successful  machine  can  not  be 
prevented,  and  took  the  course  of  recognizing  it  and  dealing  with  the  conditions. 
It  simply  resulted  in  the  maintenance  of  wa^es  bv  the  journeyman  printers  during 
the  industrial  crisis;  and  in  the  revolutionizmg  of  the  industiy  was  manifested  one 
of  the  greatest  successes  that  ever  attended  the  efforts  of  an  organization  during 
such  a  period,  and  is  a  tribute  to  the  splendid  intelUgence  ana  unionism  of  the 
compositors  and  printers  generally. 

Q.  Was  the  scale  of  wages  that  prevailed  prior  to  the  depression  maintained 
by  any  other  organization  than  the  printers? — ^A.  Tes. 


Q.  ?By  Mr.  IpiNNEDY.)  Ci^r  makers?— A.  Q^nerallj. 


[By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Would  you  care  to  state  briefly  how  the  scale  was 
maintained.— A.  There  were  not  many  organizations  that  maintained  themselves 
during  the  industrial  crisis  that  did  not  maintain  the  scale  of  wages.  Some  of 
them  suffered  a  slight  reduction  in  the  latter  part  of  1898. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  We  read  in  the  daily  press  of  an  increase  of  wa^es  of  10 
X>er  cent  in  this  industry,  and  that  industry,  restoring  them  to  the  scale  tnat  pre- 
vailed before  the  panic.  It  seems  to  me  that  these  organizations  were  not  crushed 
out,  were  they? — ^A.  No;  but  in  the  textile  industry  the  national  organization  was 
not  a  very  strong  one.  In  fact  it  was  a  very  weak  one.  And  uien  a^ain,  for 
nearly  8  years  that  trade-union  organization  was  in  the  hands  of  men  who  were 
not  in  favor  of  trade  imions;  ana  I  want  to  sav  that  the  reduction  in  wages  of 
the  textile  workers  was  as  largely  attributable  to  the  cause  that  I  named  as 
any  other — the  fact  that  they  were  not  strongly  organized  in  the  first  instance, 
and  that  the  organizations  which  existed  were  not  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
either  understood  or  were  advocates  of  the  trade-union  form  of  organization.  As 
proof  of  it,  there  is  one  branch  of  that  industry,  the  cotton  mule  spinners,  organ- 
ized as  a  separate  national  union,  that  with  one  exception  maintained  wages. 
They  were  fairly  well  organized,  and  the  affairs  were  in  the  han^s  of  men  favora- 
ble to  the  trade-union  form  of  organization.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  cut 
in  wages  of  the  textile  workers  of  New  England  was  made  in  1808,  the  cotton 
mule  spinners  suffered  a  reduction  after  all  of  only  5  per  cent,  while  bII  the  other 
branches  suffered  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  and  the  spinners  would  not  have 
been  compelled  to  submit  to  even  that  reduction  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
other  branches  were  not  able  to  stand;  they  did  not  have  the  organization,  and 
neither  did  they  have  the  direction  of  trade-union  activity. 

(Whereupon  the  commission,  at  5.45  p.m.,  adjourned  until  Wednesday,  April 
19, 1899,  at  10  a.  m.,  at  which  time  the  commission  again  met,  and  the  hearing  of 
Mr.  Gompers  was  resumed,  as  follows:) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhae.)  What  have  you  to  say  on  topic  24 — the  matter  of 
increase  or  decrease  of  the  number  employed  in  the  several  industries  and  the 
excess  of  the  employees? — ^A.  The  question  is  not  entirely  clear  to  me.  I  should 
like  to  know  what  is  really  meant  by  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  number 
employed  in  the  several  industries.  The  way  it  is  it  is  scarcely  clear  to  my 
mind. 

Q.  Are  there  any  industries  that  lapse? — ^A.  Yes;  usualljr  there  is  a  transforma- 
tion, a  process  of  evolution  and  development — ^that  is,  with  the  introduction  of 
machinery. 

Q.  What  are  the  effects  of  new  and  improved  machinery  on  labor? — ^A.  With 
the  introduction  of  machinery,  of  new  tools,  and  the  division  of  labor  and  its 
subdivision  trades  become  eliminated,  or  I  should  say  that  the  different  branches 
of  one  trade  become  defferentiated  or  specialized.  The  trades  which  usually  are 
annihilated  are  those  which  are  subject  to  division  more  than  any  other.  The 
trades  that  become  differentiated  and  classified  into  various  branches  do  not 
become  extinguished;  there  are  simply  a  larger  number  that  go  to  make  up  the 
one  finished  product. 

Q.  So  that  your  opinion  is  that  specialization  in  a  trade  itself  does  not  decrease 
the  number  of  operatives?- A.  Not  necessarily.  It  would  if  a  status  would  be 
created,  but  fortunately  for  humanity  it  would  be  a  most  difficult  thing  to  estab- 
lish a  status  from  which  there  can  be  no  departure  either  one  way  or  another. 
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«nd  with  the  opporttmitieB  for  education  in  onr  time  I  have  little  fear.  Any 
attemiit  to  establiah  status  would  be  a  failure,  and  a  departure  from  status  would 
be  improyement.  The  fact  is  that  with  the  division  or  subdivision  of  labor  occa- 
sioned by  the  introduction  of  new  tools  and  machinery  the  production  of  wealth 
or  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life  is  carried  on  with  greater  velocity  and 
speed  than  ever  before.  It  tends  to  the  cheapening  of  the  selling  price;  it  tends 
to  the  cheax>ening  of  the  cost  of  production;  and  the  movement  on  the  part  of 
labor  for  less  hours  of  daily  toil  increases  the  demands,  wants,  and  desires  of  the 
great  bod^of  consumers  and  gives  an  additional  impetus  to  production  again,  U^u.^ 
and  each  m  turn  causes  a  still  greater  cheapening  in  the  methods  of  production  ^ 
and  gives  an  opportunity  to  the  shorter-hour  workers  to  gratify  more  desires 
and  wants  and  be  greater  consumers  of  the  wealth  produced;  so  that  there  is  not 
by  any  means  a  lessening  of  production.  It  does  not  mean  the  annihilation  of 
the  industrv.  It  is  true  that  under  the  present  economic  conditions  during  the 
process  of  the  introduction  and  the  perioa  immediately  after  the  introduction  of 
new  machinery  and  .the  specialization  of  different  branches  of  induslTy  it  disar- 
ranges that  industry,  and  as  a  consequence  large  numbers  are  thrown  out  of 
employment.  It  rearrange  itself  in  the  course  of  time,  but  unless  the  workers 
avail  themselves  of  the  opi)ortunitv  to  get  still  less  hours  of  labor  and  increase 
their  consuming  x)ower  numbers  of  men  are  rendered  what  is  popularly  known 
as  useless  and  superfluous,  and  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  power  of  consumption  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  or  rather  the  lack  of  opiwrtunity  for  the  widening  and 
broadening  of  tneir  consuming  x)ower,  is  the  fact  which  contracts  seasons  of 
employment  and  throws  workers  out  of  emplo3rment.  The  productivity  of  labor 
is  so  great  that  unless  the  hours  of  labor  are  reduced  those  who  are  employed  as 
producers  have  little  leisure;  then  again,  as  consumers,  if  they  do  not  increase 
their  consuming  power  of  necessity  plants  close  down  because  labor  with 
machinery  has  produced  so  much  and  the  people  have  not  consumed  the  pro- 
duction commensurately  with  the  increased  amount  produced. 

Q.  So  that  you  would  say  that  the  introduction  of  new  machinery  does  not  make 
a  permanent  displacement  of  labor?— A.  It  would,  were  it  not  for  the  extent  of  the 
movement  of  tne  wage  earners  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor.  When  the  wage 
earners  do  not  reduce  their  hours  of  labor  in  proportion  to  the  progress  made  m 
the  introduction  of  machinery,  new  tools,  and  tne  division  and  subdivision  of 
labor,  then  there  is  a  greater  number  who  are  unemployed. 


production, 
of  labor  hai 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  velocity  with  which  machinery  is  now  run  calls  forth  the*'/\ 
expenditure  of  nearly  all  the  physical  and  mental  force  which  the  wag^-eamer  " 
can  give  to  industry.  In  substantiation  of  my  negative  answer  to  your  question, 
I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  after  the  introduction  of  machinery,  ma- 
chinery propelled  by  the  motive  power  of  steam,  the  hours  of  labor  of  the  working 
people  were  from  sunup  to  sundown,  and  the  machinery,  which  was  costly,  was 
not  of  advantage  to  the  possessor  unless  it  could  be  operated  for  a  longer  i^riod 
than  from  sunup  to  sundown,  and  it  was  in  that  case  as  perhaps  in  all,  Qiat  neces- 
sity, being  the  mother  of  invention,  that  which  was  absent  was  forucoming;  t&at 
was,  artificial  light  to  take  the  place  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  after  it  had  set  for 
the  day,  and  with  the  introduction  of  artificial  light,  gas,  came  the  lengthening 
of  the  hours  of  labor  of  the  working  i)eople  both  of  the  United  States  and  conti- 
nental Europe.  Wherever  machinery  was  at  all  introduced  the  object  was  to 
have  the  machinery  operated  as  long  as  possible,  and  with  the  aid  of  gas  the  oppor- 
tunity came.  The  organizations  of  the  working  people  w^re  very  fragmentary, 
and  few  and  weak.  The  hours  of  labor  were  len^hened  until  lives  were  destroyed  , 
by  the  thousands;  and  then  came  the  introduction  of  woman  and  child  labor,  t  -  '  ,^ — 
There  was  no  restrictive  legislation  for  them;  and  then  came  the  efforts  of  the 
organizations  of  labor  that  called  forth  a  yearning  and  cry  of  the  whole  human 
family  against  the  slaughter  of  the  innocents  in  the  factories  of  Great  Britain 
particularly,  and  subsequently  in  the  United  States.  And  it  was  the  power  of 
organized  labor — ^first  in  feelmg  that  its  cause  was  right,  that  men  ana  women 
were  being  cut  down  in  their  manhood  and  womanhood  and  childhood,  dwarfed 
or  killed,  that  in  a  few  generations  the  working  people  were  bound  to  deteriorate 
physically,  mentally,  and  morally;  that  they  were  deteriorating  physically,  men- 
tally, and  morally;  and  their  ability  as  producers  of  wealth  would  have  been  de- 
stroyed in  a  few  generations  had  the  possessors  of  machines  at  that  time  continued 
in  full  sway— it  was  the  efforts  of  the  trade  unions  of  Great  Britain,  first  in  their 
protests,  second,  in  their  strikes,  and  third  in  their  appeals  to  the  public  conscience 
which  called  forth  the  factory  legislation  which  hmited  the  hours  of  labor  of 
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women  and  children  in  certain  industries.  Only  a  few  years  ago  the  connsel  for 
the  Arkwright  Clnb  of  Massachusetts  said,  in  a  hearing  before  the  labor  commit- 
tee of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  in  opposition  to  a  bill  to  limit  hours  of 
labor:  **  If  you  take  the  women  and  children  out  of  the  industry,  why  you  take 
the  very  heart  out  of  it."  And  regardless  of  the  brutality  of  the  remark,  it  waa 
held  that  if  the  law  limited  the  hours  of  labor  of  the  women  and  children  the  mill 
owners  would  close  down  the  mill  and  thus  close  it  for  men,  too.  It  is  for  that 
reason  I  call  attention  to  the  attorney's  remark— that  with  the  factory  legislation 
of  Great  Britain  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  of  women  and  children  in  several  of 
the  industries,  it  practically  secured  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  of  the  male 
adults  also. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Will  you  please  state  about  what  period  that  remedial 
legislation  began? — ^A.  I  would  say  about  1824. 

Q.  There  was  considerable  organized  labor  in  the  year  1834  in  Great  Britain? — 
A.  The  history  of  Great  Britain  is  so  interwoven  with  the  organizations  of  her 
working  people  that  one  can  not  be  written  truthfully  without  reference  to  the 
other.  The  organized  labor  movement,  as  I  tried  to  explain  in  the  earlier  part  of 
my  testimony,  is  not  one  of  mushroom  growth.  It  has  not  been  conceived  over 
night,  nor  is  it  the  result  of  thephilosophy  of  any  individual,  nor  is  it  a  dream 
of  a  crack-brained  agitator.  The  trade-union  movement  is  the  natural  and 
legitimate  successor  or  the  g^uilds,  the  trade  gniilds  under  the  old  feudal  system 
of  industry.  The  guilds  of  Great  Britain  were  part  of  the  forces  that  went  to 
make  up  tne  spirit,  the  manhood  and  spirit  for  the  free  cities.  London  became 
a  free  city  under  it  where  the  artisan  held  his  x)06ition  in  society.  The  journey- 
man,  the  master  mechanic,  was  the  head  of  the  household  and,  well,  boss  of  the 
shop.  It  was  a  revolution  which  saved  France  from  barbarism,  and  by  which  it 
emerged  from  the  feudal  system  to  the  **  free  labor  "  system.  It  was  evolution 
which  saved  England  from  barbarism,  and  the  transition  period  from  feudalism 
to  free  labor,  free  comx)etitive  and  capitalist  system,  and  the  trade  unions  date 
from  the  extinction  of  the  trade  guilds.  It  is  true  that  in  the  early  history  of  the 
trade  unions  they  were  regarded  as  illegal  combinations — conspiracies;  the  mem- 
bers were  imprisoned;  they  were  branded;  they  were  hanged  for  membership  in 
these  conspiracies — trade  unions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratcuford.)  In  this  you  are  speaking  of  Great  Britain? — ^A.  Yes. 
They  were  not  permitted  to  meet,  and  often  they  would  go  into  the  woods  for  the 

Surpose  of  discussing  questions  of  interest  affecting  them  as  wage-earners.  They 
ared  not,  for  their  own  safety,  and  the  safety  of  those  with  whom  they  were 
a.ssociated,  have  their  records  npon  them  or  accessible,  and  they  buried  them  in 
the  forests  and  in  the  woods.  The  history  of  the  trade  unions  in  Great  Britain  is 
a  history  of  the  struggles  of  the  poor,  of  the  wage-earners,  that  is  full  of  pathos, 
full  of  heroism,  full  of  self -sacrifice,  in  order  that  the  manhood  and  the  woman- 
hood of  the  then  future  of  the  wage-earning  class  might  not  become  entirely 
dethroned.  To  maintain  the  perpetuity  of  our  race  and  the  safety  of  free  insti- 
tutions, or  freer  institutions,  has  been  a  constant  struggle  in  which  men  and 
women  have  sacrificed  or  suffered;  suffered  not  only  hunger  and  privation,  but 
expatriation  and  death.  The  time  came  when,  in  spite  of  king  and  crown,  par- 
liament, land  owners  and  wealth  posessors,  the  trade  unions  continued  in  exist- 
ence uninterruptedly  and  secured  recognition  at  the  hands  of  Parliament,  so 
that  any  body  who  robbed  them  might  at  least  be  apprehended  and  held  as  hav- 
ing committed  an  illegal  act.  It  was  a  peculiar  anomaly  that  just  previous  to 
the  time  to  which  I  have  just  referred  any  person  who  would  steal  from  another 
person  or  an  aggregation  of  persons  was  regarded  as  a  criminal  and  punished 
even  with  death;  but  what  was  punishable  with  death  when  committed  against 
a  private  individual  or  an  aggregation  of  individuals,  was  not  even  a  sin  w^hen 
committed  against  men  who  were  organized  in  trade  unions;  and  much  of  that 
history,  in  a  less  intensified  form,  that  I  have,  as  briefiy  as  I  could,  referred  to  as 
existing  in  Great  Britain,  existed  in  our  own  country.  We  have  not  as  many  of 
the  old  traditions  which  bound  the  workers  to  the  soil  so  closely  as  was  the  sys- 
tem of  binding  the  workers  of  Great  Britain  to  the  soil  in  the  old  feudal  system. 
Of  coui'se,  we  understand  that  it  is  not  50  years  since  the  feudal  system  has  been 
abolished  in  Germany,  and  one  does  not  know  and  can  not  assert  that  it  has 
been  entirely  abolished  there.  It  exists  to  a  very  lar^e  extent  in  Russia;  it  exists 
in  Italy  and  in  Spain.  Japan  is  just  emerging  ^om  it,  and  China  has  it,  perhaps 
in  its  oldest  form.  You  will  therefore  see  that  the  trade  unions  have  had  a  con- 
tinued existence  from  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  old  trade  guilds. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  About  what  period  of  time  was  that?— A.  In  different 
coimtries,  different  years,  different  periods. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquh^vb.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  the  early  agitation  of  the  fac- 
tory system  of  Great  Britain,  from  1824  on,  that  it  was  customary  for  the  manu- 
facturers of  England  to  almost  deplete  the  orphan  asylums  to  get  child  labor? — 
A.  Yes;  and  that  did  not  only  exist  there  but,  to  perhaps  a  lesser  extent,  it  exists 
now  here.  We  now  have  in  many  of  the  States  a  prohibition  of  child  labor 
under  certain  ages;  but  you  will  understand,  of  course,  that  the  ages  vary.  Some 
of  them  have  it  14,  others  13  years,  others  12,  others  10,  and  some  States  have  no 
law  upon  the  subject  at  all.  In  Alabama  they  had  a  law  prohibiting  the  employ- 
ment of  children  for  more  than  60  hours  in  any  week.  It  was  about  4  years  ago, 
in  going  through  the  State,  that  I  accidentally  came  upon  the  fact  that  they  had 
within  a  day  or  two  previously  repealed  the  child-labor  law.  The  reasons  given 
for  the  repeal  of  that  law  were  that  it  would  invite  Northern  and  English  capital 
into  Alabama,  and  as  inducement  they  repealed  the  law  limiting  the  hours  of 
labor  of  the  children.  It  simply  meant — ^in  other  and  perhaps  more  appropriate 
language,  the  bill  repealing  the  law  might  properly  have  been  termed  an  act  to 
sacrifice  the  lives  of  the  children  of  Alabama  in  order  that  6  per  cent  dividends- 
may  be  declared  upon  Northern  capital. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  you  want  to  touch  upon  specially? — A.  It  might  not  be 
amiss  if  I  were  at  this  time  to  make  reference  to  the  matter  of  strikes.  The  fact 
is  that  the  strike  is  so  little  understood  by  the  general  public  that  I  may  be  par- 
doned, as  one  who  has  given  considerable  attention  to  the  subject,  if  I  venture  to 
make  a  statement  on  the  question,  even  if  it  be  regarded  as  inappropriate.  In 
addition  to  what  I  have  already  said  regarding  strikes,  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity, so  that  it  may  be  officially  recorded,  to  dispute  the  contention  often 
put  forth  regarding  the  efficiency  of  strikes.  It  is  not  more  than  a  few  weeks 
ago  that  I  saw  in  one  of  the  great  papers  of  the  United  States  an  editorial  which 
had  been  copied  into  other  newspapers,  and  the  same  contention  in  other  ways 
presented;  that  is,  the  ''uselessness  of  the  strike;"  that  the  strike  is  old  and 
effete;  and  that  through  the  combinations  of  capital  and  the  development  of 
improved  machinery  strikes  are  ineffective  as  factors  to  improve  the  condition  of 
labor;  and  it  is  asserted  that  it  is  a  waste  of  effort  on  the  part  of  workingmen  to 
strike  and  that  it  results  injuriously.  I  want  to  state  in  answer  to  that  conten- 
tion, and  to  anyone  who  holds  that  view,  that  the  conditions  stated  as  a  premise 
are  the  very  conditions  that  make  strikes  more  effective  than  they  ever  were 
before.  The  development  of  industry,  the  division  and  subdivision  of  all  labor, 
makes  the  line  of  demarcation  in  each  trade  or  calling  less  distinct  than  at  any 
time  previously,  and  one  part  of  this  great  industrial  machine  is  so  inter- 
dependent upon  the  others  that  the  stoppage  of  any  one  branch  paralyzes 
to  a  very  great  extent  the  entire  body  economic  of  the  country.  It  is 
because  of  the  collectiveness  of  the  strike,  it  is  because  of  the  vast  ramifying 
influences  of  the  strike,  that  reasonable  men,  having  power,  propose  to  use 
that  power  within  reason.  It  is  because  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  strike  that 
reasonable  men,  intelligent  men,  seek  to  organize  their  fellow- workers,  and 
though  holding  the  right  to  strike  at  any  time  when  the  purposes  and  interests  of 
labor  and  the  interests  of  the  people  can  best  be  subserved,  yet  trying  by  every 
means  to  avoid  it  by  intelligent  organization,  comprehensive  organization,  organ- 
ization that 'by  reason  of  its  experience  shall  seek  with  the  employer  to  adjust  the 
differences  existing  between  them  without  a  resort  to  a  strike,  involving  conse- 
quences to  which  I  have  only  indefinitely  referred.  In  the  case  in  point,  the 
article  of  the  newspaper  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  the  contention  generally^ 
is  that  in  our  present  concentration  of  industry,  say  in  the  form  of  a  trust,  a 
strike  is  useless,  they  say;  because  if  a  strike  occurs  in  one  concern  of  the  trust, 
the  concern  can  easily  close  down  and  transfer  that  business  to  one  of  their  other 
plants.  That  is  very  true,  but  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  transferring  the 
Dusiness  of  that  closed-down  concern  to  another  concern  in  the  trust  implies  also 
that  there  must  be  an  additional  number  of  men  employed  by  that  other  concern  now 
doiuR  the  business,  and  the  same  number,  often  a  larger  number,  at  higher  wages 
and  better  conditions.  It  is  true  that  the  personnel  of  the  workmen  who  are 
employed  in  the  place  where  the  strike  has  occurred  and  the  place  the  business- 
has  been  transferred  to  is  not  the  same,  but  the  number  is  tne  same  or  larger, 
and  the  conditions  are  the  same  or  better.  Then,  again,  it  is  stated  that  the  trust 
has  its  ramifications  throughout  the  entire  country,  and  that  it  is  as  broad  and 
extensive  as  the  country.  That,  too,  is  in  accordance  with  the  facts,  but  so  are 
the  workingmen  all  over  the  country.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  the  capitalist 
class  would  like  to  get  along  without  the  laborers,  but  fortunately  for  humanity, 
and,  perhaps,  unfortunately  for  the  plight  in  which  the  employers  are,  it  can  not 
be  gratified  because  they  can  not  be  employers  of  labor  without  employing  laborers^ 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.    IntermptiDg.)  Yon  mean  contractors? — ^A.  Yes; 


wonld  be  required  to  conform  to  the  8-honr  day.  I  know  it  is  urged 
against  that  bill  that  it  wonl^  follow  the  man  to  the  forest  who  fells  the  tree,  the 
man  that  mines  the  ore  that  goes  to  make  up  the  spade  that  is  used  to  dig  the 
gronnd  npon  which  a  Government  building  will  be  erected.  There  is  not  any- 
thing more  preposterous  than  that.  That  which  can  not  be  bought  in  the  open 
market  and  is  contracted  for  would  come  under  the  provision  of  that  law  if 
enacted;  and  no  matter  whether  tiie  contractor  or  subcontractor  could  buy  these 
things  in  open  market,  he  would  be  x)ermitted  to  buy  them  in  the  open  market, 
but  as  to  these  thin^  for  which  he  contracted  he  would  be  required  to  enforce 
the  8-hour  law.  It  is  true,  as  some  have  said,  that  the  bill  is  of  a  far-reaching 
character — so  are  the  ills  from  which  the  working  people  suffer.  There  is  no  bill 
that  has  been  introduced  that  would  have  so  splendid  an  influence,  so  marvelous 
an  effect  in  materially  improving  the  condition  of  the  workers — ^the  whole  people — 
of  our  coimtry,  in  giving  them  the  larger  opportunities  for  which  we  are  hungry 
and  of  which  we  are  so  sadly  in  need.  We  near  a  number  of  men  talk  of  the  mis- 
ery in  our  coimtry.  While  it  is  better  than  any  other  country  on  earth — ^I  want 
to  gladly  testify  to  that — ^it  is  not  good  enough  for  the  American  people.  There  is 
not  anything  too  good  for  them.  There  is  not  anything  which  would  go  to  make 
tiieir  lives  better  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  so  lon^  as  they  are  willing  to  work, 
can  work,  and  can  produce  this  wealth.  Talk  of  misery  ana  poverty,  talk  of  evil 
influences;  then  talK  of  combinations  of  capital  and  wealth,  tne  formation  of  cor- 
porations and  trusts,  and  trusts  in  trusts;  now  what  are  you  going  to  do?  Every- 
one realizes  these  conditions  and  fears  where  they  wHl  end,  and  yet  when  there  is 
a  proposition,  tangible  in  character,  that  will  reach  so  lar^e  a  body  of  the  people 
of  our  country,  the  wealth  producers  of  the  country,  to  give  them  opportunities 
for  more  leisure,  more  opportunities,  more  time  to  think,  study;  more  time  to 
develop  themselves — morallv,  socially,  politicly,  independently — the  bill  is 
oppos^  as  being  too  far-reaching — ^too  radical.  The  men  whom  we  have  a  right 
to  look  to  for  relief  oppose  us. 

Q.  (ByMr.FARQUHAR.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  were  quite  prominent  lawyers 
in  tne  Senate  there  who  said  that  thev  regarded  the  bill  as  an  infringement  of  the 
right  of  contract  which  is  granted  by  both  statute  and  the  common  law  of  the 
United  States? — A.  There  was  but  one  Senator  who  said  that—Senator  Coffery, 
of  Louisiana.  The  attorneys  for  the  shipbuilders  have  contended  that  it  was  in 
violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  but  after  Congressman  Gardner, 
an  honored  member  of  your  conmussion,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  had  prepared  a  paper  upon  the  constituUonal 
features  of  the  bill,  the  contention  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  bill  for  the 
other  side  was  insisted  upon  only  by  ex-Secretary  Herbert,  appearing  for  the  ship- 
builders. But  ex- Judge  Payson,  appearing  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  for  the  New- 
port News  Shipbuilding  Company  and  several  otner  companies,  admitted  that  if 
the  bill  was  enacted  it  would  oe  upheld  and  its  constitutionalil^  afBxmed  by  the 
courts.    He  did  not  dispute  the  constitutional  point  after  Mr.  Gardner's  paper. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  industries  did  the  people  represent  wno  peti- 
tioned against  this  bill  or  came  before  the  Senate  to  oppose  it?— A.  Shipbuilaers, 
armor-plate  people,  manufacturers,  cutlery  manufacturers  of  Connecticut;  and 
the  latter,  when  questioned  regarding  the  matter,  were  practically  compeUed  to 
admit  that  the  bill  did  not  reach  them,  that  their  wares,  though  contracted  for, 
could  be  purchased  in  the  open  market;  the  knives  that  the  Government  uses  of 
every  description  could  be  purchased  in  tiie  open  market;  they  were  simplv  con- 
tracted for  in  order  that  the  Government  mignt  save  the  profit  of  the  middleman 
and  give  it  to  the  manufacturer  direct  rather  than  the  merchant  who  deals  in 
knives,  so  it  did  not  make  any  difference. 

Q.  Did  the  manufacturers  of  arms  or  ordnance  oppose  it? — ^A.  Yes.  The  Beth- 
lehem Iron  Works  appeared  in  opx)osition. 

Q.  Any  manufacturers  of  small  arms?— A.  I  think  not.  You  may  be  interested 
in  knowing  that  in  the  Bethlehem  works  the  employees  receive  lower  wages  than 
are  paid  in  any  other  like  industry  in  the  country,  and  they  have  been  just  as 
inconsiderate  of  the  rights  of  their  emplo^rees  as  any  firm  or  company  could  be. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquh  ar.  )  Was  it  or  was  it  not  the  prevailing  argument  of  those 
who  appeared  before  the  Senate  committee  against  that  biU  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  regulate  their  trades  or  industries  so  that  tiiey  could  take  up  an 
8-hour  work  day  in  two  shifts  or  more;  in  other  words,  that  the  trade,  tibe  neces- 
sity of  the  industry  itself,  called  for  more  continuous  hours  than  8,  even  if  it  was 
divided  into  two  shifts?— A.  Yes;  that  was  one  of  the  contentions.  There  were 
several  arguments.  One  contended  in  one  breath  that  it  would  mean  a  loss  of 
wages  to  the  employees,  and  in  the  next  breath  would  say  that  they  would  have 
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to  XMiy  more  for  the  prodnct—that  the  product  wonld  cost  more.  Of  conrse  they 
can  not  reconcile  these  two  conflicting  statements;  still  they  were  both  urged  in 
opposition  to  the  bill.  For  instance,  Mr.  Cramp  said  he  conld  not  comx)ete  with 
the  foreign  shipbuilders  if  the  8-hour  day  was  fuUy  inaugurated,  and  yet  he 
admitted  that  same  day  in  his  argument  that  the  French  shipbuilders  were  anx- 
ious to  secure  the  contract  from  the  Russian  GoTemment  for  the  building  of 
some  warships;  that  the  Frenchmen  were  largely  the  holders  of  Russian  bonds, 
and  the  influence  of  the  bondholders  was  thrown  in  favor  of  the  French  ship- 
builders; but  in  spite  of  this  fact  and  in  spite  of  the  further  facts  that  the  French. 
workmen  work  1 1  and  12  hours  a  day  ana  at  lower  wa^es  than  do  the  American 
workmen,  and  the  American  journeymen  in  the  shipbuilding  trade  works  9  or  10, 
that  the  Cramp  Company,  in  spite  of  these  influences  and  facts,  secured  the  con- 
tract, built  the  ship  at  a  lesser  cost  than  the  offer  of  the  French  shipbuilders,  and 
in  just  one-half  the  time.  In  other  words,  the  French  builders  wanted  5  years  to 
bmld  the  ship,  and,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Cramp,  they  build  them  in  **80 
months  " — ^  years.  Now,  we  contend  that  the  reduction  in  hours  of  labor  does 
not  diminish  production;  that  is,  all  things  being  equal.  It  might  not  increase 
production,  but  all  things  never  remain  eaual  when  a  reduction  of  hours  of  labor 
IS  established,  for  the  hours  of  labor,  the  hours  of  physical  labor  that  are  saved, 
will  become  hours  of  opportunities  for  thouj^ht,  for  improvement,  and  the  aggre- 
gate millions  of  hours  that  were  formerly  given  to  manual  labor  are  the  miUions 
of  hours,  golden  opx)ortumties  for  new  thought,  new  inventions,  new  tools,  and 
the  cultivation  of  new  tastes  which  become  desires,  or  desires  which  become  new 
tastes,  and  finally  become  necessities  of  life,  and  these  give  a  greater  impetus  on 
the  one  hand  to  new  found  leisure,  and  give  the  opportunity  for  the  new  machine, 
for  the  new  tool  that  makes  production  ever  greater. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  to  the  usual  contention  made  both  by  employers  and 
employees  that  a  step  in  every  trade  from  10  hours  to  8  is  so  wide  that  it  gives 
all  the  inferior  shops  of  this  country  an  advantage  as  against  the  union  shoi>s?— 
A.  Positively  fallacious.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  experience  is  that  it  is  more 
difBcult  to  persuade  an  employer  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor  of  his  employees, 
say,  from  13  to  11,  than  it  is  to  persuade  the  employer  to  reduce  the  hours  of 
labor  of  employees  from  9  to  8;  for  as  a  rule  the  employers  have  had  the  experi- 
ence after  they  have  the  8-hour  day — know  what  it  means.  It  has  never  been 
attended  by  any  other  than  beneficial  results.  There  is  not  a  reputable  business 
man,  there  is  not  a  reputable  employer  of  labor,  who  has  given  a  fair  chance  for 
the  system  of  shorter  work  day  but  who  has  invariably  become  convinced  that 
it  is  economical  as  well  as  socially  sound.    One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  our 

S resent  movement  is  to  get  over  the  transition  period,  from  the  10  to  the  8  hour 
ay,  for  as  a  rule  it  is  claimed  that  the  9-hour  day  is  not  satisfactory.  There  is 
not  any  geometric  proportion  in  the  division  of  the  day — ^the  division  of  the  time 
of  the  day.  When  12  hours  was  the  rule,  of  course  if  there  were  two  shifts 
machinery  could  be  operated  in  two  shifts.  When  10  hours,  there  were  two 
shifts,  and  operators  worked  dividing  up  4  hours;  one-third  or  a  portion  of  the 
workmen  employed  for  half  a  day,  or  the  machinery  would  lie  idle  for  repairs, 
cleaning,  etc.,  for  the  4  hours.  With  the  9-hour  day  there  is  a  greater  period  of 
idleness  for  the  machine,  but  when  the  8-hour  day  is  established,  it  is  not  only  in  its 
proportion — ^it  seems  to  be  the  logical  division  of  the  day  as  well  as  the  econom- 
ical one.  You  will  find,  say,  in  one  establishment  the  hours  of  labor  are  8,  and 
in  another  establishment  in  the  same  industry  the  hoars  are  9;  my  contention  is, 
and  I  think  it  can  be  easily  demonstrated,  that  the  employer  who  operate  his 
establishment  imder  the  8-hour  day  does  not  suffer  by  reason  of  the  competition 
of  the  employer  who  works  his  employees  9  or  more  hours;  not  even  in  the  much- 
vaunted  aisaidvantage  under  which  theNewEnglsoid  textile  manufacturers  claim 
to  suffer  by  reason  of  longer  hours  of  labor  in  the  Southern  States.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  the  competition  in  the  markets,  the  greater  relative  production,  shows 
that  the  New  England  textile  manufacturers  are  practically  safe  from  Southern 
comjietition  by  reason  of  longer  hours.  They  have  of  course  the  natural  advan- 
tages in  the  South  of  being  right  near  where  the  cotton  grows,  sav^g  transpor- 
tation, freight  charges,  etc.,  but  so  far  as  houra  of  labor  are  concerned  of  the 
employees— it  is  that  to  which  I  refer.  That  is  true  of  the  textile  industry  and 
it  is  true  of  every  other,  and  I  want  to  say,  too,  that  the  textile  industry  has  not 
been  assisted  in  its  proper  development  and  progress  by  a  well-organized  and  well- 
regulated  trades  union.  A  trades  union  in  modem  industry  is  as  essential  to  the 
progress  and  success  of  that  industry  as  is  the  machine  or  the  power  which  pro- 
pels the  machine  in  the  plant. 
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rA.t  a  sabeequent  date,  namely,  November  20,  1899,  Mr.  Gk)iax)6r8  reappeared 
beiore  the  commission  as  a  witness,  and  testified  as  foUows:) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FabquharO  Nearly  all  of  the  trades  have  now  established  what 
are  called  trade  labels.  Will  you  state  to  the  commission  when  this  first  came  in 
vogue,  and  how  far  they  enter  into  nse  in  the  various  trades,  and  what  are  their 
advantages  to  trades  unionism? — ^A.  The  first  label  was  adopted  by  the  Cigar 
Makers*  International  Union  in  1880  at  its  Chicago  convention.  Since  then  87 
national  and  international  trade  unions  have  adopted  labels,  besides  the  label 
which  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  issues  for  such  trades  and  callings  of 
which  there  is  no  national  union;  hence,  no  label  of  the  particular  trade.  It  is 
designed — the  reading  indicates  that  the  label  is  of  a  general  character.  The  label 
is  sold  to  the  unions  and  in  some  cases  given  free  to  the  unions,  and  is  in  turn 
given  flpratuitously  to  the  employers  of  labor  who  comply  with  union  conditions 
and  rules.  In  some  cases  they  are  sold  to  manufacturers  at  cost  or  nearly  cost 
price,  the  simple  object  being  that  in  the  instances  where  any  charge  is  made  at 
all  that  the  cost — the  simple  cost — ^be  covered.  In  several  trades  organizations 
there  is  no  charge  made  at  all,  the  organization  paying  for  the  same,  the  members 
paying  the  organization  indirectly  in  the  shape  of  dues.  The  advantages  are,  of 
course,  first,  better  sanitary  conditions  in  the  establishment  than  are  usual  in 
the  trade.  The  label  is  a  guarantee  of  that.  The  label  is  not  granted  to  emiploy- 
ers  unless  such  an  improved  sanitary  condition  obtains.  The  employees  are  all 
members  of  the  union;  the  wages  are  usually  higher;  the  hours  of  labor  are  usu- 
ally lower  than  obtains  in  the  trade  where  workingmen  are  unorganized. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Ktle.)  These  are  the  conditions,  are  they,  to  the  cranting  of 
the  label  to  the  manufacturers? — ^A.  Yes.  The  label  has  a  very  far-reaching  effect, 
first,  in  inducing  activity  among  the  members  of  the  organization,  and  also  to 
create  a  feeling  of  fraternity  among  the  members  of  the  organizations  of  dLfferent 
craft&— the  assistance  they  give  to  each  other — ^in  calling  for  union-label  goods — 
hats,  cigars,  clothing,  printing,  etc. 

Q.  How  is  this  label  exemplified;  is  it  simply  on  the  goods?  In  case  of  cigars, 
how  is  it? — ^A.  In  case  of  cigars  it  is  a  blue  label  pasted  upon  the  box. 

Q.  On  the  box? — ^A.  Practically  the  same  as  the  internal-revenue  stamp. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  These  labels,  as  we  understand,  are  made  so  as  to  be 
the  more  easily  attached  to  the  articles  sold  at  the  time  by  pasting,  or  by  any 
other  way  of  attachment;  that  is  the  idea,  is  it?— A.  Tes;  the  same  as  they  have 
on  clothing  now.  And  the  same  thing  with  the  shoe.  We  can  tell  by  the  system 
which  has  been  developed  which  manufacturer— from  whose  plant  the  hat,  and 
shoe,  and  clothing,  cigars,  come,  etc. 

<^.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Are  there  restrictions  placed  on  members  of  organized 
societies  that  refer  to  the  purchase  of  union  registered  goods,  or  is  that  voluntary 
on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  different  organizations? — ^A.  The  ethics  of 
organized  labor  is  to  get  union-labor  goods  when  they  are  obtainable;  it  is  expected; 
it  IS  an  unwritten  law. 

Q.  It  is  not  a  written  law? — ^A.  It  is  an  unwritten  law  that  a  man  should  buy, 
first,  union-label  goods,  if  thev  can  be  obtained;  if  they  can  not  Ret  the  goods,  or 
where  there  is  no  label  in  the  trade,  then  goods  that  are  usually  teown  as  the 
product  of  fair  labor,  fair  conditions;  and  at  all  times  to  avoid  the  purchase  of  or 
encouragement  to  nonunion  or  unfair  goods. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Are  the  moral  infiuences  of  the  unions  used  in  that 
direction? — A.  Yes;  continuously.  We  have  about  150  union  label  leagues  in 
the  different  cities,  representative  of  the  unions  having  labels  forming  union 
label  leases,  separate  from  and  independent  in  their  action  from  the  central 
labor  unions  or  trades  councils  of  the  cities,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  propagat- 
ing the  idea  and  agitating  for  union-label  goods.  Apart  from  that  we  have,  I 
should  say,  fully  100  ladies'  auxiliary  associations,  whose  object  is  nothing  more 
than  the  agitation  for  union-label  goiods. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkb.)  Do  you  call  goods  unfair  that  are  not  labeled? — ^A.  Not 
necessarily,  but  usually,  particularly  where  there  is  a  label  in  the  trade. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Has  there  been  considerable  counterfeiting  of  these 
labels? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  State  to  the  commission  any  case;  what  oppnortunities  have  they? — ^A.  The 
organization  which  has  been  more  busy  prosecuting  the  counterfeiting  of  labels 
than  any  other  is  the  Cigar  Makers  International  Union  of  America,  it  has  the 
fb-st  union  label  that  was  introduced.  It  has  been  very  valuable  as  an  adjunct  to 
secure  better  sanitary  and  better  material  conditions  for  the  membership,  and  it 
has  been  largely  counterfeited,  indicating  really  its  value.  The  organization  has 
ezi)ended  large  sums  of  money  in  order  to  protect  it  in  the  courts,  and  usually 
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they  haye  been  protected  under  the  State  laws.  The  United  States  laws  nx)on  the 
subject  of  trade-marks  and  labels  is  very  unsatisfactory,  and  gives  too  little 
protection. 

Q.  Some  of  the  States  of  late  years  have,  have  they  not,  amended  their  laws 
and  passed  new  laws  covering  these  labels? — ^A.  Tes. 

Q.  For  the  protection  of  the  laboring  man? — ^A.  Yes. 

^.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Can  you  file  with  us  a  list  of  those  enactments? — A.  I 
think  that  they  are  not  difficult  for  the  commission  to  obtain,  if  they  care  to. 
The  laws  of  Tennessee,  Minnesota,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  and 
several  other  States,  would  give  a  good  geneifal  notion  of  what  the  laws  of  the 
other  States  are  Perhaps  the  best  laws  upon  the  subject  will  be  obtained  in  the 
States  I  have  mentioned. 

Q.  Can  you  cite  the  decisions  of  any  supreme  court  of  the  States  concerning 
those  laws  on  the  right  to  use  that  label?-— A.  There  have  been  so  many  of  them 
that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  me  to  attempt  to  recall  even  one? 

Q.  They  are  very  numerous? — ^A.  Very  numerous.  I  should  say  that  a  gentle- 
man who  nas  already  api)eared  before  the  commission  would  be  able  to  give  much 
more  accurate  information  upon  this  subject  than  I  would — Mr.  Perkins,  the 
president  of  the  Cigar  Makers*  International  Union.  AH  cases  of  his  organization 
come  under  his  observance,  and  he  could  give  you  published  opinions  ana  decisions 
and  decrees  of  courts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Has  there  not  been  a  question  in  some  of  the  States, 
like  Missouri  and  elsewhere  in  the  West,  of  cases  being  carried  up  from  munici- 
palities to  the  supreme  courts  as  to  the  legality  or  constitutionality  of  a 
municix>ality  adopting  one  of  these  union  labels? — A.  Yes;  there  have  been  a  large 
number  of  municipalities  that  have  adopted  an  ordinance  requiring  the  printers' 
union  label  upon  all  official  printed  matter,  and  when  there  has  been  some  particu- 
larly obnoxious  printer  boss  who  thought  it  his  bounden  duty  to  check  ana  antag 
onize  the  printers'  union,  he  occasionally  has  brought  a  case  up  to  the  higher 
courts,  hoping  that  he  might  upset  the  ordinance  and  then  secure  part  of  the 
work  himself. 

Q.  There  has  also  been  an  attempt  to  have  national  le^lation  on  the  matter, 
has  there  not? — ^A.  Yes;  there  has  been,  but  not  a  verjr  serious  eflfort  made  in  that 
direction.  We  realize  that  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  a  trade-mark  or 
label  can  not  be  protected  unless  the  party  owns  the  proprietary  right  in  the 
article  covered  by  the  label,  transacts  business  with  foreign  nations,  or  with  a 
tribe  of  Indians,  and  that  makes  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  overcome;  so  that  we 
have  not  made  any  real,  serious  attempt  to  secure  national  legislation  on  that 
subject. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  the  adoption  of  these  labels  by  trade  unions  of  this 
country  has  been  beneficial  to  the  trade  interests? — ^A.  Yes;  decidedly  so.  They 
have  had  nothing  but  a  beneficial  effect  upon  all  concerned,  employee  as  well  as 
employer.    It  has  given  the  trade  a  morale  that  it  did  not  possess  before. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ci^rke.)  I  gathered  from  what  you  said  that  the  object  of  the 
label  is  two-fold;  first,  to  i>rotect  union  laborers  in  their  purchases,  so  that  they 
will  get  the  goods  they  desire;  and  second,  to  encourage  the  producers  of  goods 
to  maintain  union  shops? — ^A.  Yes;  and  there  is  a  large  part  of  our  x>eople  who 
are  sympathetically  inclined  toward  the  people  who  do  the  manual  work,  and 
inasmuch  as  they  are  removed  from  them  by  position,  want  to  give  some  mani- 
festation of  their  friendliness,  of  their  sympathy,  and  they  manifest  it  by  insisting 
upon  union-made  goods  wherever  they  can. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  producers  of  goods  who  are  averse  to  adopting  the  label? — 
A.  Yes;  quite  a  number  of  them  who  manufacture  goods  whicn  are  sold  to  the 
better  situated  classes;  and  the  idea  is,  that  the  product  or  the  article  would  per- 
haps be  rejected  by  some  prospective  purchaser  if  he  saw  a  union  label  upon  the 
article;  his  antipathy  or  his  antagonism  to  organized  labor  would  prompt  him  to 
refuse  the  article,  when  without  the  label  he  might  have  bought  it. 

9.  Are  most  of  the  great  newspapers  and  magazines  in  this  country  printed  in 
union  offices?— A.  Usually;  yes. 

9.  Do  they  generally  use  tne  label? — ^A.  Not  generally.  Many  of  them  do,  but 
it  is  not  in  general  use  by  the  newspapers.  There  is  a  number  of  daily  news- 
papers which  display  the  union  label  at  tne  head  of  their  editorial  column.  There 
IS  a  larger  number  of  weekly  pax>ers  and  monthly  papers  that  have  the  printers' 
union  label. 

Q.  Do  the  local  unions  endeavor  to  i>ersuade  the  publishers  to  employ  the 
labels?— A.  Yes;  but  the  printers'  unions  realize  that  they  have  quite  some  time 
before  them  before  they  will  be  enabled  to  persuade  all  union  employers  to  print 
the  union  label  in  their  daily  newspapers. 
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Q.  It  is  not  so  difficult  to  x)erstiade  the  mannfactarers  of  goods  to  use  it  in 
many  lines  as  it  is  to  x>ersnade  publishers  to  use  it? — A.  Of  daily  newspapers? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  The  trade  is  aware  of  coarse  that  the  publishers  of  dail^  news- 
papers can  not  get  along  without  union  printers;  perhafMS  they  would  if  they 
could,  but  they  are  not  usuallv  so  favorably  inclined  toward  organized  labor  as 
to  ffive  it  any  encouragement  by  the  publication  of  the  union  laoel  on  the  edito- 
rial columns;  while  on  the  otner  lumd  the  job  printers  largely  use  the  union 
label. 

Q.  Axe  the  publishers  not  influenced,  probably,  bv  this  consideration,  that  they 
have  to  publish  for  all,  for  those  who  favor  as  well  as  those  who  oppose  trades 
unionism,  and  to  those  who  oppose  it,  seeing  a  label  on  the  publication  mi^ht  be 
an  offense  which  would  cause  them  to  drop  and  take  some  other  publication? — 
A.  That  might  be  true;  but  I  have  seen  the  label  on  one  of  our  most  widely  circu- 
lated daily  papers  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  (BvMr.  Farquhar.)  Are  there  not  a  great  many  newspaper  publishers, 
especiallv  of  daUy  pubtications,  that  would  have  the  right  to  use  tne  union  label, 
and  all  tnat  would  oe  needed  would  be  simply  to  make  application  and  they  would 
get  it? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  are  running  full  union  shops  in  everv  particular?— A.  Yes. 

Q*  And  while  they  do  not  make  a  display  of  the  label  in  their  paper  proper,  the 
whole  product  of  the  newspaper,  whether  weekly  or  daily,  is  what  is  called  union 
product,  is  it  not?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  protection,  if  any,  has  the  public  in  buying 
garments  made  that  have  the  imion  label— from  a  sanitary  point  of  view? — ^A. 
First,  the  union  label  on  the  garment  is  a  guarantee  that  that  garment  was  made 
in  a  factory — ^was  not  made  in  the  homes  of  the  worker:  that  it  was  not  made  by 
children;  tnat  it  was  the  product  of  adult  labor;  that  it  was  not  made  under  the 
sweat-shop  system  or  in  a  tenement  house  under  sweat-shop  system;  that  the 
wages  paid  were  comparatively  fair  to  those  prevailing  in  the  trade,  and  the 
hours  of  labor  were  comparatively  fair  and  reasonable. 

Q.  Every  place  that  garments  are  made,  that  have  the  label,  they  are  made 
xmder  proper  sanitary  regulations? — A.  Yes;  that  is  one  of  the  primary  conditions 
upon  which  the  organization  of  labor  insists,  more  x)articularly  in  such  trades  as 
the  garment  industry,  cigar  industry,  bakeries,  etc.  Of  course,  in  the  printer's, 
there  is  no  question  as  to  the  sanitary  reg^ation,  because  that  is  presumed  to  be 
fair.  I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  American  Federationist,  contaimng  a  facsimile 
of  the  union  labels  (see  next  two  pages  for  reproduction  of  labels).  I  also  sub- 
mit a  card,  the  '*  Union  Labor  Bulletin,"  showing  facsimiles  of  labels  in  their 
original  colors. 

None  of  these  labels  is  used  unless  it  is  first  approved  by  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor.  We  do  this  to  avoid  confusion,  to  obtain  the  best  results,  and  to 
be  somewhat  of  a  guaranty  to  the  public  that  the  label  is  what  it  stands  for. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Batchford.)  Speakmg  of  the  feelings  of  the  unionist,  is  the  label 
growing  more  popular;  that  is  to  say,  does  he  feel  more  or  less  obligated  to 
patronize  union-label  ffoods  than  in  years  gone  by?— A.  Yes;  decidedly  so.  As  an 
instance  I  might  say  that  the  issuance  of  labels  by  the  trade  unions,  and  from  the 
office  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  itself,  has  increased  in  wonderful  pro- 
portions. Where  we  used  to  have  our  labels  printed  by  the  hundred  tiiousand, 
we  now  are  compelled  to  have  them  printed  by  the  million. 

Q.  That  would  indicate,  also,  that  the  opposition  to  the  label  on  the  part  of  men 
who  are  not  members  of  the  trade  union  is  vanishing,  would  it  not? — ^A.  Indeed, 
the  label  is  Rowing  in  favor  continually.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  gentie- 
men  and  ladies  who  are  far  removed  in  social  life  from  the  working  people  who 
have  formed  auxiliary  lnl>el  leagues.  I  might  say  that  Prof.  James  Brooks  quite 
recently  published  a  valuable  ai-ticle  in  the  bulletin  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  upon  union  labels.  The  matter  was  collected  from  the  various  unions,  and 
I  imagine  it  would  be  interesting  for  this  commission  to  have. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Etle.)  I  notice  here,  in  reference  to  this  stamp,  G.  M.  M.  P. 

A. ^A.  (Interrupting.}  That  is  the  can  makers.    There  is  a  printed  slip  pasted 

on  the  can  which  reads  like  this:  ''  To  the  public.  Ask  your  grocer  for  this  stamp 
on  all  canned  goods.  Noni)oisonous.  Buy  no  other.  Made  by  union  hands." 
And  also,  here  in  the  Retail  Clerks'  National  Protective  Association:  *'  Patronize 
union  clerks.  All  members  of  the  R.  C.  N.  P.  A.  can  show  this  card.  Ask  for  it 
when  making  your  purchases.    Endorsed  by  the  A.  F.  of  L.  *' 

Q.  That  seems  to  be  one  of  the  means,  then,  of  encouraging  and  promoting 
organized  labor,  I  presume? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  encourages  the  growth  of  organized  labor  and  the  employment  of  such 
labor  in  all  iostitations?— A.  Yes. 
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O.  And  this  statement  goes  with  it  in  connection ^A.  (Intermpting.)  Tes. 

A  facsunile  of  the  card  which  eyery  nnion  clerk  carries  with  him  aIwa3rB,  and  a 
onion  member,  or  his  wife,  eoinff  into  a  store  to  make  a  purchase  will  ask  the 
young  man  or  the  young  lady  who  attends  upon  him:  **  Have  you  your  union 
card  with  you?  Let  me  see  it."  And  if  you  examine  it  you  will  observe  that  the 
color  is  changed  quarterly,  and  if  the  color  is  not  of  the  current  color  of  the  card, 
it  is  safe  to  presume  that  the  party  is  not  in  good  standing.  Now,  the  clerks, 
before  our  agitation,  usually  worked  from  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  10  and 
11  o'clock  at  night  in  the  stores,  and  in  addition  to  that  often  7  days  in  the  week. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  But  you  are  speaking  now  mostly  of  male  clerks? — 
A.  And  female  clerks,  too,  very  often.  Now,  since  our  movement  has  taken  this 
work  in  hand  of  agitating  the  union  label,  giving  our  patronage  to  houses  which 
close  their  stores  within  reasonable  hours,  we  find  that  the  stores  are  closing  at  6 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  some  at  6:80,  and  the  latest  7  o'clock,  and  do  business  only 
6  days  in  the  week.  It  gives  the  clerks  an  opportunity  of  spending  some  time  in 
their  homes  with  their  families,  to  cultivate  the  better  nature  in  tiiem,  and  gives 
them  the  opportunity  of  one  day's  rest  in  seven. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  This  is  not  intended  in  any  sense  as  a  boycott  of  the 
retail  stores  that  do  not  employ  union  clerks? — ^A.  Sometimes  it  is.  When,  for 
instance,  through  our  agitation  we  secure,  say,  nine-tenths  of  the  storekeepers  to 
close  at  the  hour  we  thmk  fair,  and  that  is  usually  agreed  upon,  and  there  will  be 
one  who  refuses  to  close  at  that  hour,  why,  we  try  to  make  it  a  point  to  transfer 
our  patronage  from  him  to  those  who  are  inclined  to  close  at  the  nour  we  request; 
call  it  boycott — I  call  it  boycott.  There  are  some  who  have  a  hesitancy  in  pro- 
nouncing that  word.  I  have  not,  because  I  think  it  a  perfectly  legal  weapon,  and 
before  I  close  my  testimony  I  should  like  to  have  the  privilege  of  presenting  to 
the  commission  a  few  thoughts  upon  the  question  of  the  boycott. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  I  think  that  heretofore  you  have  said  something  about 
that. — A.  It  has  not  been  as  comprehensive  as  I  should  like  to  make  it. 

(j.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  boycott,  its  propriety,  its  influence,  and  its 
fairness  as  a  proper  means,  as  a  legitimate  weapon  in  the  advancement  of  the 
interests  of  organized  labor? — ^A.  I  have  prex>ared  this  upon  that  subject  (reading) : 

**  Organized  labor  has  claimed — and  continues  the  claim — tiie  right  to  use  tne 
boycott.  On  the  other  hand,  its  opponents,  and  particularly  the  newspapers, 
have  not  ceased  denouncing  the  boycott  as  an  unlawful,  aggressive,  un-Amencan, 
intolerable  mode  of  warfare.  There  are  several  court  decisions,  though  none 
from  any  of  the  iiltimate  courts  of  appeal,  in  which  the  same  view  is  taken.  One 
or  two  judges  have  upheld  the  boycott,  and  even  in  the  antiboycott  opinions  cer- 
tain si^iificant  admissions  may  be  noted  which,  I  will  presently  show,  logically 
surrender  the  whole  case  against  the  practice  in  question.  No  fair-minded  man 
will  deny  that  the  subject  is  an  open  one,  and  it  is  therefore  profitable  and  proper 
to  review  the  controversy  and  state  labor's  view  of  the  matter. 

*  *  What  is  the  boycott?  There  is,  fortunately ,  no  reason  for  any  difference  ripon 
the  ri^ht  definition  of  the  term.  In  Anderson's  Law  Dictionary  a  boycott  is 
defined  isis  *  A  combination  between  persons  to  suspend  or  discontinue  dealings  for 
patronage  with  another  person  or  x>ersons,  because  of  a  refusal  to  comply  with  a 
rec^uest  of  him  or  them.  The  purpose  is  to  constrain  acquiescence  or  to  force  sub- 
mission on  the  part  of  the  inoividual  who,  by  noncompliance  with  the  demand, 
has  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  immediate  parties  and  perhaps  to  tJheir 
X)ersonal  and  fraternal  associates.' 

**  The  first  question  to  be  answered  is  whether  the  criminal  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  several  component  States  plainly,  directly,  and  unequivocally 
declare  *  A  combination  between  persons  to  susjiend  patronage ' — ^the  essence  of 
the  definition — ^to  be  illegal.  The  answer  is.  a  negative  one.  There  is  no  law  in 
any  State  or  in  the  nation  forbidding  any  or  all  combinations  to  discontinue  deal- 
ings with  obnoxious  persons. 

**  In  connection  with  the  jiending  bo^rcott  operations  in  New  York  and  Ohio  it 
has  been  acknowledged  (though  not  without  regret  on  the  ];>art  of  some)  that  in 
neither  of  the  great  States  named  is  boycotting  a  statutory  offense.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  frame  a  law  rendering  aU.  forms  of  boycotting  criming. 
No  one  has  ventured  to  advance  so  absurd  and  monstrous  a  proposal,  and  l^e 
courts  themselves  have  had  to  recognize  the  perfect  legitimacy  of  at  least  one 
form  of  boycotting.  Thus,  Judge  Spring,  of  New  York,  whose  decision  in  the 
Buffalo  Express  case,  rendered  a  year  or  so  ago,  has  recently  been  given  wide  pub- 
licity on  account  of  its  supposed  strength,  lucidity,  and  thoroughness,  distinctly 
declared: '  The  labor  organizations  had  the  right  to  refuse  to  patronize  the  Express, 
or  to  ^ve  support  to  any  patron  of  that  paper,' 
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*'If  words  have  meaning  this  sentence  establishes  the  legality  of  boycotting. 
We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  difficulty  with  the  Express  involved  a  number  of 
separate  organizations— compositors,  pressmen,  stereot^pers — ^and  that  they  all 
acted  in  concert  as  members  of  the  Buffalo  Allied  Printers'  Unions.  If  uieee 
unions  had  the  right  to  boycott — ^that  is,  discontinue  dealings  with  the  Express 
and  aU  its  patrons,  it  can  only  be  becanse  a  combination  of  any  number  of  men 
having  community  of  interest  to  boycott  an  obnoxious  person  or  x)orsons  is  not 
unlawfiil.  So  far,  then,  as  the  aggrieved  workmen  were  concerned,  there  was  no 
issue.  Judge  Spring  conceded,  then,  the  right  to  boycott  the  Egress  and  its 
patrons  or  advertisers  and  readers. 

**  Can  it  be  contended  that  the  New  York  judge  went  too  far  and  erred  on  the 
side  of  laxity  or  generosity  to  the  boycotters?  Not  with  any  show  of  reason. 
Any  other  view  is  nonsensical  on  its  face.  Neither  the  Express  nor  its  patrons 
had  any  vested  claim  or  right  to  the  patronage  of  the  strikers.  The  strikers  were 
free  to  bestow  their  patronage  upon  whom  they  pleased,  and  none  could  call  upon 
them  to  asign  reasons  for  their  preferences.  They  were  not  obliged  to  purchase 
the  Express,  nor  were  they  under  obligations  to  deal  with  the  merchants  who 
used  the  advertising  pages  of  the  newspaper.  I  take  it,  therefore,  that  any  court 
would  feel  itself  bound  to  affirm  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  sentence  quoted 
from  Judge  Spring's  opinion.  And  that  sentence,  I  repeat,  establishes  the  pro- 
priety and  legality  of  simple,  passive  boycotting  by  people  having  a  conunon 
^evance  against  one  or  more  persons,  even  if  that  grievance  be  wholly  imag- 
inary or  trival. 

*''  At  what  point,  then,  does  boycotting  become  criminal  and  a  combination  to 
suspend  dealings  pass  into  a  conspiracy?    This  is  the  crucial  question. 

**  The  Buffalo  Express  case  being  typical,  I  may  continue  to  use  it  as  the  basis 
for  my  argument.  The  offense  of  the  boycotters,  according  to  Judge  Spring,  con- 
sisted in  this — ^that  they  did  not  limit  the  combination  to  members  of  allied  printers* 
imions,  who  were  directly  interested  in  the  dispute,  but  proceeded  to  enlist  all 
other  labor  unions  ^  in  Buffalo '  in  the  common  undertaking  to  root  out  the  Express 
or  to  coerce  it  into  assenting  to  the  domination  of  this  union.  The  '  other  *  Lsibor 
unions  joined  in  the  boycott  and  passed  resolutions  refusing  to  pa^onize  the 
paper  and  its  advertisers,  and  a  special  or^an  was  established  to  push  the  company 
and  rpread  the  boycott.  The  consummation  of  thin  '  scheme,'  the  judge  says,  was 
not  *  insidious,  but  open,  defiant,  and  unmistakable.'  In  other  words,  the  original 
boycotters,  who  acted  within  their  right  in  su8x>ending  their  dealings  with  the 
Express  and  its  advertisers,  openly  appealed,  requested,  and  urged  others,  not  con- 
cerned in  the  difficulty,  to  become  parties  to  the  boycott. 

''  Now,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  assume  first  that  this '  open  and  defiant '  appeal 
was  accompanied  by  no  threats  of  any  kind.  Let  us  assume  that  the  ori^nal 
boycotters  limited  themselves  to  moral  suasion  and,  in  the  name  of  such  principles 
as  the  solidarity  of  labor,  the  justice  of  the  demand  for  fair  wages,  the  economic 
advantage  of  strong  labor  organizations,  and  so  on,  they  merely  requested  and 
exhorted  other  workmen  and  elements  in  sympathy  with  labor  to  join  in  their 
boycott,  would  such  a  course  be  unlawful?  If  such  appeals  and  arguments  are 
successful  and  extend  the  boycott  to  outsiders,  do  we  have  a  case  of  criminal  con- 
spiracy? Are  the  appellants  also  guilty  of  any  wrongdoing,  and  are  those  who 
respond  to  tlie  appeal  guih.y  of  some  sort  of  crime? 

**  There  is  nothing  in  law  or  morality  to  warrant  affirmative  answers  to  these 
queries.  There  are  no  decisions  upon  the  hjrpothetical  ix>int  raised.  We  may 
tskke  it  for  granted,  however,  that  the  most  rabid  antiboycott  agitator  will  not 
venture  to  assert  that  boycotters  may  not  resort  to  moral  suasion  in  trying^  to 
enlist  others  or  that  outsiders  may  not  heed  boycotters'  appeals,  and  of  their  own 
free  will  suspend  dealings  with  persons  or  firms  that  had  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  their  friends  or  associates  or  patrons.  Strikers  have  the  right  to  appeal  to  their 
friends  to  aid  them  by  going  out  on  a  sympathetic  strike,  and  their  mends  have 
the  right  to  act  upon  such  an  appeal.  Precisely  the  same  principle  applies  to  boy- 
cotters. A  sympathetic  boycott  is  as  legal  and  legitimate  as  a  sympatnetic  strike. 
Just  as  men  may  strike  for  any  reason,  or  without  reason  ac  all,  so  may  they  sus- 
pend dealings  with  merchants  or  others  for  any  reason  or  for  no  reason  at  all. 
Thus  a  boycott  may  extend  to  an  entire  community  without  falling  under  the 
condemnation  of  any  moral  or  constitutional  or  statutory  law. 

*'  But  I  shall  be  triumphantly  told,  Boycotters  never  do  confine  themselves  to 
moral  suasion  and  appeal;  that  they  resort  to  threats,  intimidation,  and  coercion, 
and  it  is  this  which  makes  what  is  called  *  compound  boycotting' — that  is,  bov- 
cotting  which  extends  t  o  parties  not  concerned  in  the  original  dispute — criminal 
and  aggressive.  Undorthe  criminid  code  of  New  York  and  other  States,  it  is  a 
Qriminal  conspiracy  to  prevent  a  person  or  persons  '  from  exercisixig  a  lawful  trade 
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or  calling,  or  doing  any  other  lawful  act,  by  forc«,  threats,  intimidation,  or  by 
interfering,  or  threatening  to  interfere,  witn  tools,  implements,  or  property,  or 
with  the  use  and  employment  thereof.'  Boycotters  who  try  to  coerce  people  into 
complying  with  their  demands  by  threats  and  intimidation  clearly^  come  within 
the  aefinition  of  conspiracy.  Hence,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  objection  to  boycott- 
ing is  an  objection  to  threats  and  intimidations. 

'^This  sounds  very  plausible.  It  is  easy  to  deduce  from  such  premises  that 
boycotters  interfere  with  property  rights  and  the  pursuit  of  lawful  callings,  and 
that  under  the  national  and  State  constitutions,  to  say  nothing  about  explicit 
anticonspiracy  laws,  they  are  to  be  held  civilly  and  criminally  liable;  it  is  easy 
to  talk  aoout  protection  of  property  rights,  the  tyranny  of  preventing  people  from 
earning  a  livelihood,  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  secure  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws,  etc. 

''  But  this  argument  about  the  employment  of  threats  and  intimidation  is  falla- 
cious and  Bux>ei^cial.  Its  apparent  vahdity  disappears  when,  not  satisfied  with 
ugly-looking  words,  we  demand  precise  definitions.  No  one  pretends  for  a 
moment  that  it  would  be  proper  for  a  boycotter  to  approach  a  merchant  and  say, 

*  You  must  join  us  in  suspenoing  all  dealings  with  that  employer,  or  newspaper, 
or  advertiser,  on  pain  of  having  your  house  set  on  fire  or  of  a  physical  assault.* 
This  would  be  an  unlawful  threat,  and  people  who  would  try  to  enlist  others  in 
their  campaign  by  threats  of  this  character  would  certainly  be  guilty  of  a  crim- 
inal conspiracy. 

.  **Do  boycotters  use  such  threats?  Do  they  contend  for  the  right  to  employ 
force  or  threats  of  force?    Our  worst  enemies  do  not  contend  that  mey  do.    They 

*  threaten,*  but  what  do  they  threaten?  They  *  intimidate,'  but  how?  Let  Judge 
Taft,  who  issued  his  sweeping  antiboycott  injunction,  be  a  witness  on  this  point. 
He  said: 

*'  'As  usually  tmderstood,  a  boycott  is  a  combination  of  many  to  cause  a  loss  to 
one  person  by  coercing  others  against  their  will  to  withdraw  from  him  their 
beneficial  interests  through  threats  that  unless  those  others  do  so  the  many  will 
cause  similar  loss  to  them.' 

**  This,  then,  is  the  threat — this  the  intimidation.  The  boycotters  threaten 
third  parties  to  boycott;  then,  if  they  refuse,  to  join  them  in  the  boycott  of  the 
original  subjects  of  the  campaign.    In  other  words,  the  boycotters  say  to  others: 

*  If  you  decline  to  aid  us  in  our  struggles,  we  wil  Isnspend  dealings  with  you  and 
transfer  our  custom  to  those  who  do  sympathize  with  us  and  will  support  us.' 
The  question  which  the  pudges  and  editors  who  glibly  denounce  boycotting  have 
never  paused  to  explain  is,  how  a  mere  threat  to  suspend  dealing  can  be  a  crim- 
inal threat,  like  a  tnreat  to  assault  person  or  proi)erty.  No  man  in  his  senses  will 
dispute  this  axiomatic  proposition,  namely,  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  threat^i 
that  which  he  has  a  right  to  carry  out.  You  may  not  threaten  murder,  arson, 
assault,  battery,  libel,  because  these  things  are  crimes  or  torts.  But  you  may 
threaten  to  cease  admiring  him  or  taking  his  advice,  because  he  has  no  claim  to 
your  admiration  or  obedience,  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  cease  doing  that  which 
you  have  freely  and  voluntarily  done.  Similarly,  you  may  tell  a  man  that  if  he 
does  a  certain  thing,  you  will  never  speak  to  him  or  call  at  his  house.  This  is  a 
threat,  but  it  is  a  threat  that  you  have  a  right  to  make.  Why?  Because  you 
have  a  right  to  do  that  which  you  threaten. 

''  The  same  thing  is  strictiy  true  of  boycotting — of  suspension  of  dealings  with 
merchants,  publishers,  carriers,  cabmen,  and  others.  You  may  threaten  to  take 
your  custom  away  from  them  and  assign  any  reason  you  choose.  They  are  not 
entitled  to  your  custom  as  a  matter  of  legal  or  moral  right,  and  you  are  at  liberty 
to  withdraw  and  transfer  it  any  time  and  for  any  conceivable  reason.  It  follows 
beyond  all  question  that  you  have  a  perfect  right  to  threaten  to  withdraw  your 
custom.  The  principle  is  the  same  whether  you  threaten  one  man  or  a  hundred 
men,  whether  you  are  alone  in  threatening  the  withdrawal  of  your  custom  or  a 
member  of  a  vast  combination  of  people  acting  together  in  the  premises. 

*  *  Is  not  the  result  coercion  of  men  to  do  certain  things  against  their  will?  Very 
likely,  but  not  all  forms  of  coercion  are  criminal.  Coercion  is  another  term  with 
an  ugly  and  ominous  sound  which  is  freely  used  to  intimidate  the  thoughtless. 
The  legality  or  illegality  of  coercion  depends  on  the  method  used.  A  man  may 
be  coerced  by  actual  force,  by  the  threat  of  force,  or  by  indirect  means  which  the 
law  can  not  and  does  not  prohibit.  Coercion  by  a  threat  to  suspend  dealings  is, 
to  revert  to  our  illustration,  in  the  same  category  with  coercion  through  a  threat 
to  cease  friendly  intercourse. 

**  With  this  elementary  principle  in  mind,  the  case  against  the  boycott  utterly 
collapses.  An  agreement  to  boycott  any  number  of  persons  is  not  a  criminal  con- 
spiracy, and,  a  fortiori,  an  agreement  among  any  number  to  thr^ten  a  boycott 
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can  not  be  a  criminal  conspiracy.  Let  us  consider  briefly  a  few  of  the  propositions 
and  x>setido  argoxnents  which  we  find  in  judicial  pronouncements  upon  the 
subject. 

''  In  a  New  York  case  it  was  said:  *  The  word  in  itself  [meaning  the  term  boy- 
cott] implies  a  threat. '  Granted ,  but  what  Mnd  of  a  threat?  A  threat  to  boycott. 
To  say  tnat  boycotting  is  criminal  because  the  word  boycott  implies  a  threat  to 
boycott  is  truly  extraordinary  reasoning.  It  is  worse  than  reasoning  in  a  vicioxis 
circle.  It  is  an  attempt  at  proving  a  less  doubtful  ]^roposition  by  assuming  a  xQore 
doubtful  one  to  be  indisputably  true.  Further  in  the  same  case:  *  In  popiilar 
acceptation  it  [the  boycott]  is  an  organized  effort  to  exclude  a  person  from  busi- 
ness relations  with  others  by  x)ersuasion,  intimidation,  and  other  acts  which  tend 
to  violence  [I]  and  they  coerce  him,  through  fear  of  resulting  injury,  to  submit  to 
dictation.*  Ihave  already  exposed  the  question-begging  and  sux)erficial  use  of 
tiie  terms  intimidations,  coercions,  and  threats,  but  tne  insinuation  that  threats 
of  boycotting  '  tend  to  violence  *  is  particularly  gratuitous  and  absurd. 

**  Why  does  boycotting  or  the  threats  of  boycotting  tend  to  violence?  What 
connection  is  there  between  suspending  dealings  and  violence?  To  susx)end  deal- 
ings is  every  man's  right;  to  use  violence,  save  in  self  defense,  no  man's. 

*  'In  another  New  York  case  we  read:  'A  conspiracy  to  injure  a  person's  business 
by  threatening  persons  from  entering  his  employment,  bv  threats  and  intimida- 
tion, is  a  crime  at  common  law.'  How  clear  and  forcible!  What  does  *  threat- 
ening i)ersons  by  threats '  mean?  Leave  out  the  terrifying  and  favorite  word 
*  threat '  and  the  proposition  is  this:  *  It  is  a  crime  to  injure  a  person  by  telling 
otiiers  that  if  they  do  not  discontinue  dealings  with  him  dealings  with  them  will 
be  discontinued.'  It  is  quite  x)ossible  that  this  is  a  crime  under  the  old  common 
law.  An  agreement  to  strike  for  higher  wages  was  a  crime  in  the  early  days  of 
our  Government,  under  the  common  law.  The  common  law  was  vague,  obscure, 
and,  as  interpreted  in  less  enlightened  days,  tyrannical.  The  common  law  as  to 
strikes  has  been  abandoned,  and  it  will  have  to  be  abandoned  as  to  the  boycott. 

*^  Men  have  a  right  to  do  business,  but  this  is  one-half  of  the  truth.  The  men 
with  whom  business  is  done  have  the  ri^ht  to  withdraw  and  transfer  their  custom. 
This  is  the  other  half,  which  is  always  ignored  in  antiboycott  arguments.  Keep 
the  two  halves  in  view  and  boycotting  on  any  scale  and  for  any  reason  becomes 
a  direct,  unavoidable  deduction. 

**  Labor  claims  the  right  to  suspend  dealings  with  any  and  all  who  refuse  to 
support  what  it  considers  its  legitimate  demand.  The  decisions  are  confused, 
and  the  question  is  new,  but  ultimatel)r  the  right  of  any  man  to  do  with  his  pat- 
ronage what  he  pleases  must  be  recognized. 

**  Workmen  have  a  right  to  say  tnat  they  will  not  x>atronize  those  who  are 
unfriendly  to  them  and  those  who  support  their  adversaries.  This  is  all  that 
boycotting  implies.  There  is  no  aggression  here,  no  criminal  purpose,  and  no 
criminal  way  of  accomplishing  a  proper  purpose." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Under  the  definition  that  you  give  to  the  boycott, 
how  far  may  it  go  without  reaching  a  point  that  might  be  considered  a  conspir- 
acy in  restraint  of  trade? — ^A.  There  is  no  limit  to  my  right,  either  for  myseli  or 
in  conjunction  with  others,  to  exercise  a  lawful  right.  That  which  I  have  a  per- 
fect right  to  do  I  can  agree  with  others  to  do. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  number  of  individuals  may  sometimes  have  the  same 
right  that  a  single  individual  would  have  under  the  law? — ^A.  Decidedly. 

Q.  One  individual  may  have  a  right  that  two  or  more  individuals  might  not  have 
in  the  way  of  forming  what  is  termed  a  conspiracy? — A.  There  has  been  consid- 
erable change  both  in  the  law  and  in  the  interpretation  of  the  law  of  conspiracy 
in  the  past  25  years.  In  the  old  days  to  meet  and  discuss — for  two  or  more  persons 
to  meet  and  discuss — ^the  question  of  wages  was  regarded  as  a  conspiracy  and  pun- 
ishable by  imprisonment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  I  understood  you  to  make  a  distinction  between  a  com- 
bination to  take  away  a  man's  business  and  a  combination  or  threat  to  take  away 
his  life  or  bum  his  house,  one  being  clearly  criminal  and  the  other,  in  your  opin- 
ion, not  a  conspiracy? — ^A.  I  think  Idid  not  say  to  take  away  his  business.  I  miade 
no  such  statement. 

Q.  You  did  not  use  that  expression? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  But  you  used  an  expression  which  in  the  aggregate  would  amount  to  that. 
It  is,  not  to  deal  with  him. — ^A.  It  is  my  right  to  say  I  will  not  deal  with  him. 

Q.  Supposing  the  combination  was  successful  in  that  respect,  in  influencing 
practical^  the  whole  public  not  to  trade  with  that  man;  it  would  ruin  him,  would 
it  not? — ^A.  The  chances  are  that  that  would  be  the  result.  There  is  a  difference 
between  withdrawing  your  patronage  from  a  business  house  and  taking  away  its 
business,  as  those  terms  will  be  accepted.    It  is  only  that  to  which  I  dissent. 
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Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Is  not  that  the  avowed  x>nTpo8e  of  a  boycott,  in  boy- 
cotting a  man's  business? — A.  The  avowed  purpose  is  to  influence  an  antagonist 
to  grant  the  requests  which  we  make  of  him. 

Q.  And  to  force  his  business  down  to  such  a  point  that  he  is,  in  self-defense, 
comx)elled  to  get  under  cover?-^A.  That  may  be  one  view  of  it;  this  is  another 
view — ^in  order  that  he  may  secure  the  patronage  of  a  larger  clientele,  that  he 
will  agree  with  organized  labor  to  pay  fair  wages  and  grant  fair  conditions  and 
fair  hours  of  labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Is  not  the  whole  of  your  discussion  of  the  boycott 
here  contained  in  two  sentences,  namely,  **  Neither  the  Express  nor  its  patrons 
had  any  vested  claim  or  right  to  the  i)atronage  of  the  strikers."  *'  The  strikers 
were  free  to  bestow  their  patronage  upon  whom  they  pleased,  and  none  could  call 
upon  them  to  assign  reasons  for  their  preferences."  Is  not  that  the  spirit  of  the 
discussion  that  is  now  brought  up  in  the  common-law  decisions?— A.  Yes,  of 
course,  the  paper  that  I  have  just  read  simply  argues  and  justifies  the  position. 

Q.  That  IS,  that  no  merchant,  no  publisher,  no  man,  has  a  vested  rignt  in  the 
pa&onage  that  he  has  already  obtained  or  may  have? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  the  essence 
of  it;  and  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  threaten  that  which  he  has  a  right  to  carry 
out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  It  is  conceded,  I  suppose,  that  every  man  in  this  country 
has  the  right  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness — ^that  is  a  vested  right  xmder  our  Con- 
stitution and  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  is  it  not? — ^A.  As  contained  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  but  the  interpretation  of  it  is  often  very  obscure. 

Q.  Now,  take  the  case  of  the  Buffalo  Express.  You  claim  the  right  of  extend- 
ing the  boycott  against  an  advertiser  in  tnat  paper.  Advertising  contracts  are 
often  made  in  advance  and  sometimes  extend  over  months  or  a  year  or  two.  A 
contract  of  that  kind  may  have  been  made  before  there  was  any  labor  difficulty 
in  the  office  of  that  paper,  and  yet  that  advertising  contract  must  be  carried  out 
on  the  part  of  the  publisher,  and  the  men  who  are  under  the  x)ower  of  the  boy- 
cott, seeing  that  advertisement  in  the  paper,  would  cease  to  bu^r  the  goods  adver- 
tised, and  would  not  that  be  an  unlawful  and  unwarrantable  interference  with 
the  vested  right  of  the  advertiser  to  sell  his  ^oods  to  the  general  public? — ^A.  I 
will  say,  first,  as  to  the  **  unwarranted,"  by  saying  that  the  advertisers  in  a  news- 
paper would  not  be  boycotted  by  reason  of  their  continued  advertising,  by  reason 
of  continuing  their  advertisement  in  a  boycotted  newspaper,  simply  by  reason  of 
their  advertisement,  because  the  organization  particularly  interested  would 
undoubtedly  through  their  representatives  call  upon  the  advertiser,  and  when  it 
would  be  shown  to  such  committee  or  representatives  of  the  organization  that 
the  advertiser  had  a  contract  with  the  publisher  of  the  newspax>er,  there  would 
be  no  action  taken  in  regard  to  that  establishment,  providing  a  new  agreement 
was  not  entered  into  when  the  contract  for  the  existing  advertisement  had  termi- 
nated: and  the  people  who  would  be  called  upon  to  exercise  their  right  to  boycott 
the  advertiser,  would  only  be  called  upon  after  the  violation  of  such  an  agree- 
ment, after  the  breaking  of  faith  of  such  advertiser  with  the  organizations  of 
labor. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  lawful — "  unlawful,"  rather,  was  the  term  yon 
used;  I  deny  that  it  is  unlawful.  I  insist  that  it  is  perfectly  lawful  for  me  to  with- 
draw my  patronage  from  the  Express,  from  an  advertiser  in  the  Express,  or  any- 
one who  deals  witn  an  advertiser  in  the  Express.  It  is  my  perfect  nght—lawful, 
inherent  right — ^to  deal  with  him  or  to  refuse  to  deal  with  Mm. 

Q.  And  to  x)ersuade  and  influence  others? — ^A.  Others  to  do  so.  It  is  my  lawful 
right  to  do  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.  )  Would  not  the  law  hold,  and  has  it  not  been  umf  ormly 
held  in  the  case  you  are  making  now,  that  the  third  party,  or  the  advertiser,  is  the 
innocent  party  in  it?  Has  it  not  been  uniformly  held  that  boycotting  goes  beyond 
the  limits  ana  becomes  a  conspiracy  when  you  boycott  the  innocent  party,  or  the 
third  party,  who  has  simply  a  contract  for  advertising  in  a  public  pskpeir? — ^A. 
You  assume  that  the  advertiser  has  a  contract? 

Q.  Certainly.— A.  Well,  when  there  is  such  a  contract  there  is  no  instance  that 
has  ever  come  under  my  observation  where  a  house  has  been  boycotted.  And 
another  thing:  There  is  no  instance  that  has  come  under  my  observation,  where  a 
case  has  come  before  the  courts,  in  which  a  house  advertising  in  a  boycotted  news- 

Eaper  has  brought  either  criminal  or  civil  proceedings  against  an  organization  of 
iDor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  not  the  boycott  issued  in  general  terms  against  all 
advertisers  in  the  paper?— A.  No. 

Q.  Must  it  not  necessarily  be  so  in  order  to  be  effective? — ^A.  Necessarily,  it  is 
not  so.    The  very  reverse  is  the  rule,  for  an  organization  does  not  want  to  diffuse 
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its  efforts,  and  nsoally  selects  such  a  concern  which  has  been  most  offensive  in  its 
acts. 

Q.  Then  the  boycott  ceases  to  be  a  componnd  boycott  and  simply  becomes  a 
single  boycott  against  another  person? — ^A.  A  compound  boycott  has  been  con- 
stmed  to  mean  that  where  it  has  reached  organizations  other  than  those  who  are 
particularly  and  immediately  in  interest. 

Q.  Well,  now,  take  the  case  of  the  boycott  that  we  all  witnessed  in  CleYeland, 
Ohio,  in  the  time  of  the  street-car  strike  a  few  months  ago.  That  was  a  boycott 
against  everybody  who  patronized  that  street-car  line,  was  it  not? — A.  I  was  not 
there.    From  the  reports  I  should  say  that  that  was  about  the  state  of  affairs. 

Q.  That  meant,  of  course,  that  it  was  a  boycott  against  any  man  who  got  into 
the  street  cars  to  ride? — A.  The  boycotted  street  cars,  because  there  were  other 
street  cars. 

(^.  Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean.  Now,  that  is  practically  a  boycott  of  the  pub- 
lic indiscriminately,  without  naming  the  individuals,  I  suppose? — A.  I  would  say 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  boycott  was  of  a  local  character  and  never  came 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  for  approval  or  oth- 
erwise. But  that  does  not,  of  course,  alter  the  state  of  affairs.  The  boycott  -was 
of  a  general  character  there  and  against  those  who  patronized  the  street-car 
company. 

Q.  You  think  then  that  so  powerful  a  weapon  as  the  boycott  ought  to  be 
wielded  with  care  and  discrimination  and  under  the  pafest  possible  leadership? — 
A.  Yes;  I  ^ould  say  as  to  leadership  that  the  greatest  possible  scrutiny  and  care 
for  the  interests  of  others  should  be  observed. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Ktle.)  You  would  not  justify  them  going  so  far  as  they  did 
in  the  Cleveland  matter? — A.  Well,  Senator,  I  would  want  to  know  what  is  in 
your  mind  as  to  the  Cleveland  matter  before  I  would  be  in  a  position  to  answer 
yes  or  no. 

Q.  Well,  as  brought  out  by  Colonel  Clarke? — ^A.  I  would  not  ride  on  the  cars; 
I  do  not  care  who  else  would.  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  be  prepared  to  indorse 
such  a  boycott,  but  I  would  not  ride  on  the  cars,  I  do  not  care  who  would. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  That  would  be  your  individual  right? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Yon  say  that  that  strike  was  not  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federation  of  Labor? — A.  Yea;  that  is  right. 

Q.  Was  it  under  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  national  union,  so  far  as  you 
know,  or  were  the  strikers  as  a  rule  organized  men? — A.  As  a  rule  thev  were  un- 
organized men,  but  it  was  the  first — the  awful  actions  on  the  part  of  the  railroad 
corporations  of  Cleveland,  the  corrupt  action  of  the  corporations  and  swindling 
actions 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  (Interrupting.)  You  mean  oppressive?— A.  WeU,  I 
am  speaking  of  that  community  of  people  as  a  community.  The  franchises  had 
been  Dought  and  sold  corruptly,  manipulated  corruptly.  The  feeling  was  intense 
against  the  street-railway  companies.  They  had  worked  their  employees  abnor- 
mally lon^  hours  every  day;  they  had  paid  them  comparatively  lower  wages  than 
obtained  in  other  cities  of  that  class,  so  that  when  in  desperation  the  unorganized 
as  well  as  the  few  organized  street-railway  employees  struck  work,  it  simply  was 
the  spark  that  ignited  the  magazine  of  indignation  of  the  people,  and  they  were 
ripe  for  any  boycott  or  anything,  other  than  the  destruction  of  property,  which, 
of  course,  no  man  in  his  sane  mind  can  tolerate,  much  less  approve. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Without  speaking  of  the  merits  of  that  particular  con- 
troversy— for  we  have  not  investigated  it  yet  and  officially  know  nothing  about  it- 
it  was  used  as  a  mere  illustration  of  the  boycott.  Now,  there  was  a  boycott, 
whether  authorized  by  organized  labor  or  not,  and  presumably  it  would  be  influ- 
enced very  much  by  tne  principles  of  the  boycott  wnich  you  have  laid  down.  So 
the  question  is  whether  an  attempt  to  boycott  the  general  public,  no  matter  under 
whose  auspices,  is  justifiable? — ^A.  The  point  that  I  make  is  as  to  their  right  to  do 
this  thing,  their  legal  right  to  do  so.  There  are  many  thin^  that  I  have  a  perfect 
legal  right  to  do  that  I  refrain  from  doing  for  the  good  opinion  of  my  neighbors, 
for  the  ultimate  good  it  may  do  me,  or  for  other  reasons;  but  the  contention  that 
I  make  is  their  legal  right  to  do  this.  And  in  my  opinion,  as  these  le^al  rights 
are  recognized,  the  more  generally  they  are  recognized,  the  less  often  will  they  be 
resorted  to.  But  if  you  try  to  outlaw  me  for  exercising  that  which  I  have  a  legal 
right  to  do,  to  exercise  my  function  and  duty,  it  seems  that  it  is  man's  nature 
then  to  be  perverse  and  to  say  that  that  is  the  time  I  am  going  to  do  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Out  of  all  the  operatives  at  the  initiation  of  that  strike 
at  Cleveland,  do  you  know  what  percentage  were  union  men? — ^A.  I  could  not 
tell  you,  but  they  were  very  few  compared  to  the  number  of  men  who  went  out 
on  the  strike.    Quite  a  number  of  them  joined  the  union.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
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was  dnring  the  strike  that  a  ntunber  of  them  asked  me  to  issue  a  charter  to  them 
as  a  local  union,  which,  of  course,  was  not  granted. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  It  would  seem  from  that  that  they  were  practically 
nonunion  men  when  they  entered  upon  the  strike? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  They  felt,  as  they  have  in  Detroit  and  Buffalo  and 
every  other  city,  did  they,  that  the  magnates,  as  they  were  called,  or  owners,  like 
Tom  Johnson  and  others,  that  the  railroads  were  a  law  to  themselves  and  the  men 
had  no  rights,  and  they  struck  voluntarily  among  themselves  for  their  rights.  Is 
not  that  a  statement  of  the  case? — ^A.  Their  desperation  drove  them  into  it. 

Q.  And  the  same  would  have  occurred  in  any  other  city  as  well  as  Cleveland? — 
A.  Oh,  yes,  undoubtedly.  Mr.  Tom  Johnson  himself  or  the  owners  may  have  had 
.  little  or  no  influence  in  provoking  the  strike.  Simply  the  conditions  under  which 
the  men  worked  provoked  the  strike,  and  the  arrogance  with  which  the  railroad 
comx>anie6  manipulated  the  affairs  of  the  city's  rights  and  franchises  was  the 
cause  for  the  general  boycott. 

Q.  Let  us  ^et  at  your  reason  of  the  matter  now.  How  lon^  is  it  since  these 
street  railroad  men  have  been  organized  with  anything  like  a  fair  organization — 
how  long  since? — A.  In  1892  I  called  a  convention  of  about  30  local  divisions, 
which  our  organizers  had  formed  within  a  year  or  so  previous  to  that  time.  That 
convention  was  held  at  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  and  a  national  organization  was 
formed. 

Q.  Now,  during  the  last  7  years  what  has  been  the  true  and  real  condition  of 
these  employees  m  respect  to  hours  of  labor  and  pay? — ^A.  During  the  panic  of 
1893, 1894,  up  to  1898,  tnere  was  very  little  improvement,  but  from  the  first  year 
they  were  organized,  and  even  in  spite  of  the  industrial  depression  of  the  years 
that  I  have  named,  there  has  been  a  constant  diminution  m  the  hours  of  their 
daily  labor,  so  that  it  is  seldom  more  than  12  hours  a  day  in  any  of  the  large  cities, 
and  frequently  11,  and  in  some  instances  10.  The  wages  have  increased  very 
materially,  too.  It  was  a  common  thing  for  the  street-car  men  to  work  for  from 
$1.25  to  $1.40  a  day. 

Q.  How  many  hours? — ^A.  Fifteen,  16,  or  17  hours  a  day.  The  wages  now  paid 
are  usually  18, 19, 20, 21,  to  22  cents  an  hour. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  strike  in  every  single  city  to  get  an  advance  in  wages  and 
a  shortening  of  hours? — A.  Among  the  street  railway  men  there  have  been  few, 
if  any,  instances  where  an  advance  of  wages  has  been  secured  or  a  reduction  in 
the  hours  of  labor  has  been  secured  unless  preceded  by  a  strike. 

Q.  Have  there  not  also  been  changes  in  the  conveniences  of  the  cars  in  respect 
to  storm  doors,  habitation  for  the  motormen,  and  everything  of  that  kind  brought 
about  in  the  same  way? — ^A.  Yes:  the  vestibules  you  refer  to? 

Q.  Yes;  the  vestibules. — A.  To  save  them  and  protect  them  from  the  storms  in 
winter,  yes. 

Q.  In  other  words,  have  not  public  opinion  and  the  operatives  themselves  been 
forced  to  demand  these  things  and  striKe  or  tie  up  to  gain  them  from  the  owners 
of  street  railroads? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  a  plain  statement  of  the  case? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  a  plain  statement; 
that  is  the  meat  in  it. 

Q.  And  these  same  so-called  magnates  have  the  ownership  of  natural  monopo- 
lies and  municipal  monopolies  of  cities  to  sustain  them  and  discourage  the  men 
from  either  striking  or  from  getting  better  terms? — A.  Yes.  The  organizations 
of  labor  took  up  this  proposition  of  vestibuled  cars  to  protect  the  men  a^inst  the 
elements,  particularly  in  winter.  I  know  that,  for  instance,  in  this  city,  riding 
on  the  cars  with  men  last  winter,  that  their  eyelids  were  frozen  and  they  had 
to  stop  their  cars  for  a  few  moments  in  order  to  thaw  their  eyelids,  and  then  they 
could  go  on  again  and  probably  run  for  a  block  or  two. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Has  there  not  been  legislation  in  some  of  the  States 
requiring  the  companies  to  use  vestibule  cars? — ^A.  Yes;  it  is  that  to  which  Major 
Farquhar  referred,  and  it  was  brought  about  by  the  agitation  of  organized  labor. 

O.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  general  public  has  sympathy  for  the  employees 
and  would  like  to  see  them  humanely  treated? — A.  Yes;  they  have.  The  general 
public  has  that  sympathy,  but  what  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business, 
and  organized  labor  makes  it  its  business  and  then  has  the  sympathy  of  the 
general  public  to  come  in  and  aid. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  stated  that  you  never  received  these  concessions 
except  through  the  medium  of  a  strike.  Is  there  no  other  way — ^by  lobbying  in 
the  legislatures  of  the  several  States? — A.  What  I  referred  to  was  tne  wages  and 
the  hours. 

Q.  I  thought  you  made  the  same  statement  with  reference  to  the  vestibuled 
cars. — A.  No;  I  referred  to  that  as  a  demand  which  organized  labor  made  on  the 
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legislatures,  having  representatives  or  lobbies  in  the  halls  of  leg^islatoree,  and 
sometimes  members  of  organized  labor  as  members  of  legislatures,  for  instance, 
the  same  as  we  have  in  a  large  number  of  States.  There  are  some  States  in 
which  we  have  as  many  as  17  members  of  the  legislature. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  not  think  that  the  general  public  is  willing  to 
pay  a  nigh  enoush  fare  so  that  a  railroad  company  can  pay  fair  wages  to  its 
emplovees  and  derive  a  fair  profit  for  carrying  on  the  business? — A.  I  am  sure 
that  that  is  so.  I  am  equally  sure  that  they  are  now  paying  a  sufficiently  high 
fare  to  enable  the  companies  to  pay  fair  wages. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  I  was  going  to  ask  you  that  question,  whether  with  a 
5-cent  fare  and  stock  selling  at  about  800  and  350  per  cent,  thev  had  not  funds 
enough  to  provide  these  conveniences  for  the  employees? — A.  Oh,  yes;  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  we  know — every  man  can  demonstrate  it  to  his  own  satisfaction — 
that  with  every  improvement  made  in  the  cars  it  simply  increases  the  patronage 
by  the  general  public  of  the  car  service. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  the  employees  of  the  city  lines  here  ask  for  legis- 
lation as  to  protection  from  the  cold,  etc.? — ^A.  Time  and  again. 
,  Q.  And  do  not  get  it? — ^A.  Of  course,  the  climatic  conditions  in  Washington 
are  not  so  severe  as  they  are  in  many  of  our  other  States  and  cities;  but  the  truth 
is,  as  we  have  seen  last  winter,  that  we  had  as  severe  weather  as  they  have 
perhaps  had  in  the  Klondike.  And  then  we  have  unusual  downfalls  of  rain.  The 
men  are  standing  there  and  receive  the  full  gust  of  wind  and  water,  and  in 
winter  of  sleet  and  snow. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  such  vestibules  ouffht  to  be  provided  by  law? — ^A. 
Yes.  When  a  corporation  holding  a  public  franchise  declines  to  do  this,  to  pro- 
vide such  facilities  and  protection  to  their  employees,  then  the  power— the  govern- 
ment—<;onf  erring  this  franchise  ought  to  exercise  its  authority  and  compel  the 
protection  of  the  life  and  limb  and  nealth  of  their  employees;  and  it  is  a  protec- 
tion to  the  general  public.  I  am  sure  that  with  a  motorman  operating  his  car 
under  the  conditions  that  I  tried  to  describe  a  few  minutes  ago,  the  lives  of  x>ede8- 
trians  are  in  danger.  This,  of  course,  is  apart  from  the  consideration  of  the 
health  of  the  emplo^ree  himself. 

Q.  Has  the  legal  risht  of  any  trade  union  ever  been  questioned  to  declare  itself 
in  favor  of  goods  maae  by  any  other  union,  or  made  or  produced  by  any  particu- 
lar concern;  for  instance,  the  printers,  the  miners,  or  any  other  trade — has  their 
legal  right  to  patronize  the  cigar  makers*  union  ever  been  questioned? — ^A.  I  think 
not. 

Q.  Does  it  follow,  then,  in  your  opinion,  that  if  their  legal  right  has  not  been 
questioned,  in  expressing  favor  for  them,  that  they  have  the  same  legal  right  to 
express  their  disfavor  for  those  who  do  not  use  this  union  label,  as  emphatictQly?-— 
A.  Yes.  It  is  the  right  of  giving  or  withholding  that  which  you  have  the  right  to 
give  or  withhold. 

Q.  Has  the  legal  right  of  an  employer,  in  your  opinion  or  to  your  knowledge, 
ever  been  questioned  to  declare  that  he  will  not  employ  or  deal  with  a  trade  union? — 
A.  That  is  his  perfect  legal  right. 

Q.  You  believe  that  is  as  much  his  right  as  it  is  the  right  of  the  trade  union  to 
favor  or  disfavor  the  product  of  any  concern? — A.  That  is  his  perfect  legal  rigbt 
to  refuse  to  deal  with  or  to  transact  business  or  meet  with  a  committee  of  an  organ- 
ized body  of  working  i)eople,  whether  they  represent  his  employees  or  not.  It  is 
his  legal  right. 


Q.  His  legal  right? — A.  I  question  his  judgment. 


(By  Senator  Ktle.)  Supposing  all  the  steel  interests  of  the  United  States 
would  combine  into  one  great  trust  and  refuse  to  recognize  organized  labor  in  any 
regard;  that  is  their  legal  right?— A.  That  is  their  legal  right,  but  I  think  they 
would  soon  find  that  the  iron  and  steel  workers  would  be  so  well  organized  that 
they  would  be  glad  to  withdraw  from  such  an  untenable  position. 

O.  It  seems  to  be  a  contest,  then,  between  the  employees  in  regard  to  their 
rights  in  their  respective  lines? — A.  There  would  be  no  question  that  such  a  con- 
dition of  affairs  would  certainly  bring  about  a  conflict  in  the  case  you  have  referred 
to.  The  iron  and  steel  workers  have  a  thorough,  a  very  good  organization,  and 
their  committees  and  the  committees  of  the  employers' association  meet  annually 
and  there  agree  upon  the  scale  of  wages,  output,  etc.,  for  the  next  year.  Any 
attempt,  of  course,  of  the  employers  to  either  ignore  or  antagonize  the  organiza- 
tion, refuse  to  meet  with  the  committees,  or  if  they  did  not  pay  the  scale  that  had 
been  previously  agreed  upon  and  had  been  requested  by  the  organization  during 
the  current  year — somethmg  would  follow;  that  is,  there  would  oe  a  strike. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  When  a  trade  union — ^national.  State,  or  municipal— 
declares  itself  in  favor  of  a  union  label  of  some  other  trade,  is  that  not  a  speoiei 
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of  boycott  agains  all  concerns  mannf  actnring  or  producing  goods  on  which  that 
label  is  not  used? — A.  That  is  an  indirect  boycott;  yes,  that  is  right. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A. L.Harris.)  A  very  mild  form?— A.  Yes;  it  is  an  indirect  boy- 
cott upon  those  products  that  do  not  bear  the  union  label. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.}  Are  the  effects  of  it  indirect?— A.  No;  the  effects  of 
it  are  positive,  are  affirmative;  the  action  is  rather  negative. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Ktlb.)  The  bakers  of  a  city  have  a  legal  right  to  combine  and 
refuse  to  sell  to  strikers? — ^A.  Let  me  see;  the  bakers — I  am  not  so  sure  as  to 
that. 

Q.  Or  a  combination  of  merchants  alone  any  line  may  refuse  to  sell  to  strikers? — 
A.  Whether  that  be  legal  or  not,  I  know  that  it  is  done.  Say,  for  instance,  where 
there  is  a  dispute  between  workmen  and  employers,  some  employers  have  agreed 
with  the  organization  as  to  terms,  etc.,  and  tnen  business  men  in  that  line  of  Dusi- 
ness  have  refused  to  sell  the  raw  material  to  the  employers  who  have  agreed 
with  the  union. 

Q.  The  (question  is,  granting  it  to  be  legal — their  legal  right — whether  it  would 
not  be  agamst  public  policy  for  such  things  to  occur? — ^A.  These  things — ^the  inci- 
dents to  which  I  refer — ^are  of  daily  occurrence. 

Q.  And  the  same  question  would  recur  upon  your  i>06ition  with  reference  to 
the  rights  of  organized  labor  or  laborers  to  combine  and  boycott  a  certain  mer- 
chant. They  have  a  legal  right  to  do  so.  The  question  is  as  to  public  policy? — 
A.  That  is  likely  to  receive  very  wide  interpretation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  it  your  idea  that  any  class  of  people,  whether  work- 
ingmen  or  not,  have  the  same  right  as  any  other  class  to  combine  to  protect  their 
interests,  and  to  use  the  boycott,  if  necessary? — A.  Yes;  there  is  no  right  that  I 
want  for  myself  that  I  am  not  willing  to  accord  to  another. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  I  believe  the  legal  right  of  the  employer  to  declare 
that  he  will  not  employ  union  labor  is  admitted.  If  one  employer  can  make  such 
a  declaration  without  in  any  way  rendering  himself  liable  to  law,  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  two  or  more  employers  may  join  and  make  such  a  declaration? — ^A.  They 
not  only  have  that  right,  out  they  do.  For  instance,  I  just  returned  from  Chi- 
cago, where  last  week  I  endeavored  to  effect  an  adjustment  in  regard  to  the  piano 
workers.  The  ^iano  workers  have  been  very  miserably,  very  poorly  paid,  and  the 
conditions  obt^ning  in  that  trade  would  scarcely  be  believed,  unless  by  those 
who  investigated.  They  formed  a  union  and  obtained  some  little  imx^roved  con- 
ditions generally.  About  2  months  ago  the  men  struck  in  one  of  the  piano  fac- 
tories, and  the  other  manufacturers,  who  were  in  no  way  involved  in  the  contro- 
versy, formed  an  association  and  locked  out,  closed  their  factories  to  every  piano 
worker,  whether  he  was  a  union  man  or  not;  simply  closed  them  down,  until  the 
union  would  declare  the  strike  off  in  one  particular  factory.  Of  course,  that  is  a 
sympathetic  strike,  or  rather  a  sympathetic  lockout  on  the  part  of  the  employers. 

Being  in  Chicago  last  week,  I  observed  the  attempt  to  throw  odium  upon  organ- 
ized labor  in  regard  to  the  walking  delegate — business  agent.  Now,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  is  scarcely  an  association  of  employers  anywhere  but  which  has  its 
walking  delegate.  They  do  not  call  it  by  that  name,  of  course.  They  call  him 
the  secretary.  But  he  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  and  performs  the  same 
duties,  so  far  as  the  employers  are  concerned,  as  the  business  agent  does  for  labor. 
They  were  discussing  the  question  of  a  general  lockout  of  organized  labor  in  CM- 
cago.    The  relations  are  very  strained  there. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Would  you  consider  that  a  good  thing  for  public  policy 
if  anything  like  that  occurred? — ^A.  No.* 

Q.  That  is  not  the  same  thing,  then,  with  reference  to  the  organization  of  x>ar- 
ties  to  refuse  to  purchase  the  goods  or  wares  of  certain  firms? — ^A.  That  is  very 
true.  From  the  earliest  history  of  man  there  has  been  a  struggle  between  those 
who  possessed  the  wealth  and  those  who  were  working  and  producing  it.  And 
the  struggle  has  simply  manifested  itself  in  different  ways  in  different  years  and 
in  different  countries.  In  the  early  times  it  was  the  dirk  and  the  bludgeon;  it 
was  the  assassin's  knife  and  the  executioner's  noose.  On  the  other  hand,  in  our 
day  it  is  the  same  struggle  in  a  different  form.  It  is  unpleasant,  it  is  inconven- 
ient, it  inconveniences  us  all;  we  do  not  like  these  things;  but  there  it  is,  the  most 
civilized  form  and  the  highest  developed  form  of  that  struggle,  and  we  can  not 
overcome  it  so  long  as  men's  interests  are  so  diverse  as  ihey  are  to-day.  Men  are 
^oing  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  those  interests  from  those  whose 
interests  are  opposed  to  theirs. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CTlarke.)  And  you  allow  a  strike,  as  an  act  of  war,  to  be  resorted 
to  only  after  all  i)eaceable  and  persuasive  means  of  settlement,  of  reaching  a  fair 
result,  have  been  exhausted? — A.  Until  everything  else  has  been  exhausted.  Even 
in  the  conference  with  the  furniture  manufacturers  last  week  in  Chicago,  though 
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I  was  unable  to  adjust  the  controversy  or  bring  the  lockout  to  a  close,  the  manu- 
facturers did  me  the  honor,  or  flattered  me  to  the  degree  of  saying  that  I  had  borne 
out  my  reputation  of  being  manifestly  fair.  They  said  that  I  had  sown  good  seed 
and  that  perhaps  the  matter  might  be  adjusted.  So  that  I  merely  make  mention 
of  this  that  you  may  understand  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  our  organization,  as  well 
as  it  is  my  own,  personally  and  officially,  to  avoid  a  strike  whenever  and  wherever 
we  can;  to  avoid  a  boycott  whenever  and  wherever  we  can.  But  what  I  contend 
for  is  the  legal  right  to  do  so,  and  that  when  everything  else  has  failed  that  we 
may  and  wiU  resort  to  it.  And  in  so  resorting  to  it  we  help  to  bring  about  a  solu- 
tion of  this  great  problem,  which  is  confronting  the  whole  world  to-day,  of  how 
to  bring  about  better  conditions. 

Q.  (B>[  Mr.  Batchfobd.)  Where  the  employers  contend,  as  in  that  case,  and  I 
suppose  in  any  other  case,  and  refuse  to  employ  men  because  thev  belong  to  a 
trade  union,  what  is  the  effect  upon  the  individual  workingman  who  is  guaran- 
teed liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  nappiness,  as  Colonel  Clarke  mentioned  a  few 
minutes  ago?— A.  So  far  as  the  pursuit  of  happiness  is  concerned,  it  is  a  will-o'-the- 
wisp.  There  is  not  very  much  happiness  or  the  pursuit  of  happiness  for  a  man 
who  finds  the  factory  closed  to  him,  the  trade  closed  to  him — ^the  trade  which  he 
has  given  years  of  his  life  to  acquire. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  He  is  happy  when  it  is  not  closed  to  him?— A.  He  is  hap- 
pier; not  always  happy.  I  have  seen  those  who  work  and  work  and  do  nothing 
but  work  with  barely  sufficient  food  in  order  that  they  might  be  in  position  to 
work  the  following  day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.^  But  is  it  a  violation  of  that  guaranty?  That  is  what 
I  want  to  know. — A.  Well,  not  theoretically;  practically,  yes.  So  long  as  you 
have  the  right  to  work,  of  course,  you  have  the  right  not  to  work;  and  so  long  as 
vou  have  this  right  or  are  supposed  to  have  that,  you  are  supposed  to  follow  the 
bent  of  your  own  notions,  wnde,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  practical  everyday  life  it 
does  not  count  for  much. 

(After  a  recess  the  commission  met  at  2.30  p.  m.,  and  the  hearing  of  Mr. 
Gompers  was  resumed  as  follows:) 

Q.  TBv  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  this  year  of  combinations  and  consolidations  and 
so-called  trusts,  part  of  the  press  and  some  public  men  have  classified  labor  asso- 
ciations as  connected  with  and  a  part  of  this  trust  body.  What  do  you  sav  to 
that  classification  of  labor  organizations  with  capitalistic  trusts? — ^A.  I  think  it  is 
unjustifiable  to  make  that  charge  against  organized  labor.  Organized  labor's 
efforts  are  directed  to  bring  witnin  the  fold  of  the  organization  everyone  who 
works  at  the  trade,  everyone  who  works  for  wages.  The  effort  is  to  extend  the 
organization  to  everyone.  You  can  not  break  into  a  trust,  and  it  is  our  effort  to 
try  to  make  it  unprofitable  for  the  workers  to  break  out  or  longer  remain  out  of 
the  union.  One  is  a  close  corporation,  and  the  other  is  an  organization  world- 
wide in  its  effect  and  influence  for  good,  and  the  effort  is  to  have  the  entire  body 
of  workers  members  of  the  organization. 

Q.  Is  it  general  that  these  unions  invite  the  cooperation  and  the  membership  of 

food  workmen  who  have  not  been  associated  in  labor  before? — ^A.  The  testimony 
gave  last  April  before  your  commission  covers  that  question  parti v,  but  I  would 
say  that  while  we  then  had  475  general  organizers,  we  now  have  550.  Where  we 
then  had  8  special  paid  organizers  for  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  we  now 
have  15.  There  is  not  a  national  union  in  the  entire  country  that  has  not  from 
3  to  10  special  traveling[  organizers,  whose  sole  duty  it  is  to  try  and  brinj?  the 
unorganized  workmen  within  the  fold  of  the  union,  and  to  share  the  benefits  of 
organized  effort. 

Q.  So  you  would  say  that  the  trades  union  itself  is  not  particularly  a  selfish 
organization,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  first  incorporated  into  it,  and  to  the 
immediate  membershipthat  is  attached  to  it  locally:  that  its  influence  is  wider? — 
A.  Decidedly  wider.  There  is  a  difference  between  the  contracted  selfishness  and 
the  broad  selfishness  that  finds  one's  good  served  by  serving  others;  by  benefit- 
ing others.  We  know  that  our  movement  is  largely  hampered,  our  progress  is 
hindered,  by  the  lar^e  number  of  unorganized  men,  and  to  bring  the  unorganized 
within  the  pale  of  the  orp^anization  would  make  our  effort  idl  the  more  success- 
ful and  the  struggle  less  intense. 

Q.  What  effect  do  you  thmk  these  combinations  of  capital,  or  so-called  trusts, 
will  have,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  organized  labor  are  concerned,  for  good  or  for 
evil? — ^A.  I  should  prefer  that  the  future  shall  determine  that.  Our  attitude 
toward  the  truste,  I  should  say,  would  be  largely  determined  by  the  attitude  of  the 
trusts  toward  organized  labor.  It  can't  be  taken  as  a  general  proposition.  There 
have  been  some  trusts  where,  in  absorbing,  say,  some  nonunion  establiBhment> 
and  the  organization  of  labor  of  that  trade  has  had  contracts  with  the  different 
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union  establishments  before  the  trust  was  formed,  the  result  of  the  tmst  in  that 
jxarticnlar  case  has  been  that  the  nonunion  establishment,  paying  way  below  the 
scale,  became  part  of  the  trust,  became  unionizedi  and  an  agreement  reached 
increasing  wages,  reducing  hours,  and  recognizing  xmion  conditions.  On  the 
other  hand,  again,  there  have  been  trusts  where  union  establishments  have  been 
absorbed,  and  they  have  become  nonunion,  so  there  is  no  real  hard  and  fast  rule 
by  which  this  question  can  be  determined  from  our  standx>oint.  We  view  the 
trust  from  the  standpoint  that  they  are  our  employers,  and  the  employer  who  is 
fair  to  us,  whether  an  individual,  or  a  collection  of  individuals,  an  aggregation  of 
individuals  in  the  form  of  a  corporation  or  a  trust,  matters  little  to  us  so  long  as 
we  obtain  the  fair  conditions— that  condition  that  we  regard  as  fair  comx)ensa- 
tion  or  reward  for  our  labor. 

Q.  So  there  is  no  sentimental  opposition  to  trusts? — ^A.  Yes,  there  is;  but  from 
a  very  different  standpoint. 

Q.  Does  that  feeling  arise  from  the  fact  that  these  combinations  curtail  the 
number  of  men  employed  in  the  trust? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  From  a  greater  control  that  they  have? — A.  When  that  control  is  exercised 
to  the  detriment  of  the  workers;  that  is,  they  have  made  the  blacklist,  when 
exercised  by  them,  more  effective  and  more  detrimental,  more  burdensome,  and 
more  severe.  Thev  have  unwarrantably,  as  industrial  concerns,  as  trusts,  con- 
trolled the  political  affairs  of  our  municipalities  and  our  States  and  our  nation. 
They  have  unwarrantably  interfered  with  the  free  exercise  of  the  franchise  by 
workmen.  They  have  influenced  improperly  the  action  of  our  legislative  and 
executive  and  judicial  bodies.  State,  national,  and  municipal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  think  that  has  been  any  worse  since  companies 
began  to  consolidate  than  it  was  before,  when  companies  operated  separately? — 
A.  I  do.  I  think  that  has  become  accentuated,  but,  I  believe,  with  a  very  much 
higher  finesse  about  it.  It  has  not  been  open,  flagrant,  but  decidedly  more 
efi^tive. 

Q.  Is  not  the  tendency  of  organization  to  control  |>ublic  action? — ^A.  I  presume 
that  that  is  so,  but  there  is  a  legitimate  and  there  is  an  illegitimate  field.  The 
desire  to  control  public  action  and  public  judgment  by  intelligent  presentation 
of  our  demands  on  one  hand,  and  through  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of 
money — the  questionable  process — is  another.  The  latter  is  the  method  of  the 
trusts. 

O.  Well,  do  you  see  any  harm  in  organizations  attempting  to  control  public 
action? — ^A.  Hardly;  but  I  say  there  is  a  legitimate  and  an  illegitimate  method. 

Q.  You  regard  it  as  perfectly  proper  if  the  means  are  proper? — ^A.  If  the  means 
are  proper ;  tnat  is  all.  I  do  not  think  that  a  trust  has  a  ri^ht  by  vast  expenditures 
of  money  to  seek  to  i)ervert  the  will  of  the  i)eople  by  buying  up  legislators;  that 
is  getting  right  at  the  core. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  that  is  a  thing  that  an  individual  could  do  if  he  were  rich 
enough? — ^A.  Yes;  but  the  aggregation  is  so  much  richer  than  the  individual,  and 
the  temptation  so  much  the  greater. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  The  testimony  before  this  commission  by  leaders  in 
the  labor  movement  of  this  country  has  been  both  ways;  first  of  all,  that  they 
were  willing  to  coox>erate  with  trusts,  and  they  thought  that  trusts  gave  stability 
to  wages  and  a  better  guaranty  of  continuous  work  tnan  in  the  old  way,  and  also 
that  trusts,  by  taking  in,  as  you  state,  the  nonunion  concerns,  have  unionized 
them.  Now,  do  you  think  that  there  is  enough  power  in  the  organized  labor  of 
this  country,  backed  by  a  fair,  honest,  and  just  public  opinion,  to  keep  the  trusts 
hones^  in  dealing  with  the  workmen  and  with  tiie  consumer? — A.  To  the  first  part 
of  your  question  I  should  say,  as  to  whether  the  trusts  have  made  labor  more 
permanent  and  regular  and  steady,  that  is  still  in  a  tentative  state,  that  is  yet  to 
oe  demonstrated;  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  is  not  so;  but  it  has  yet  to  be 
demonstrated,  and  so  long  as  we  nave  not  data  upon  which  to  base  our  judgment, 
I  think  we  could  well  afford  to  defer  our  judgment  either  one  way  or  another. 

As  to  the  unionizing  of  establishments  or  trusts  that  have  formerly  been  non- 
union, that,  as  I  have  already  indicated  by  my  evidence,  has  been  demonstrated 
to  be  both  afi&rmative  and  negative;  that  nas  acted  both  ways. 

And  to  the  third  prox>o^tion  contained  in  your  question,  I  will  say  that  there 
is  a  power  inherent  in  organized  labor  to  compel  now,  and  more  effectively  in 
the  near  future,  fair  treatment  in  the  shape  of  fair  wages  and  fair  conditions  of 
labor. 

As  to  the  power  of  organized  labor  to  comx>el  the  trusts  to  deal  fairly  with  the 
public  as  to  the  selling  price  of  the  product,  that  is  not  the  province  of  organized 
labor.  However,  it  is  a  fact,  the  result  of  my  observation,  and  I  think  the  obser- 
vation of  all  students,  that  the  tendency  of  prices  may  for  a  time  rise,  but  the 
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tendency  of  prices  for  the  finished  product  of  an  article  always  is  downward  in 
the  long  run.  I  say  occasionally  there  may  be,  through  many  causes  too  numer- 
ous to  mention  here,  a  rise  in  prices,  the  result  of  combination,  the  result  of 
scarcity  of  raw  material,  the  scarcity  of  the  elements  that  go  to  make  up  the 
finished  product,  dearth  of  the  article  itself,  war,  devastation,  short  crops, 
famine,  ffoods,  and  fire — all  these  things  may  contribute  toward  the  temporary 
increase  in  cost  of  the  price  of  certain  articles.  The  constant  tendency  of  arti- 
cles is  downward;  but  I  repeat,  organized  labor  as  organized  labor — it  is  not  its 
material  business  as  to  the  selling  price  of  the  finished  product.  Organized  labor 
deals  with  the  question  from  the  i^ndpoint  of  the  producer;  then  as  consumers 
they  take  their  place  with  every  other  citizen. 

Q.  So  far  as  the  whole  body  of  workmen  of  the  United  States  are  concerned, 
organized  or  unorganized,  do  you  think  that  those  consolidated  bodies  where 
they  reach  a  capitalization  of  say  one  hundred,  one  hundred  and  fifty,  or  two 
hundred  millions  are  really  abnormal  in  the  conduct  of  our  business,  and  are 
they  not,  through  the  great  control  they  have  of  capital  and  infiuence,  through 
legislation  and  otherwise,  rather  a  menace  to  the  welfare  of  the  country  at 
large? — ^A.  Tes;  from  some  of  the  causes  I  have  tried  to  indicate;  not  necess«irily 
the  possession  of  the  wealth,  but  it  is  the  abuse  of  the  possession. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  are  not  particularlv  afraid,  as  the  head  of  a  great  organ- 
ization, of  the  large  accumulations  of  wealtn,  provided  that,  either  tnrough  leg- 
islation or  public  opinion,  the  abuses  of  that  wealth  can  be  regulated? — A.  I 
believe  that  as  time  goes  on  the  wage-earners  will  continue  to  become  larger 
Fharers  per  dollar  of  the  wealth  produced.  I  have  no  fear  as  to  the  future  of 
organize<l  labor.  I  have  no  fear  as  to  the  future  of  labor.  This  morning  I  indi- 
cated the  fact  that  there  is  a  constant  struggle  which  has  been  going  on  from 
time  immemorial  between  the  wealth  possessors  and  those  who  produce  wealth, 
and  that  struggle  has  manifested  itself  in  different  forms,  at  diiserent  times,  in 
different  countries.  That  struggle  has  continued  up  to  date,  and  will  continue 
so  long  as  there  are  divers  interests  between  the  two.  Now,  if  the  wealth  pos- 
sessors, now  in  form  of  trusts,  make  their  attitude  more  unbearable  to  laoor, 
become  more  oppressive  than  ever  to  labor,  it  may  make  the  struggle  more  intense 
and  more  bitter;  but  the  struggle  is  to  be  met,  and  will  b«)  met:  it  is  only  a  ques- 
tion whether  it  shall  manifest  itself  in  the  power  of  organization  of  labor  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  power  of  organized  wealth  on  the  other,  within  the  bounds  of 
reason,  making  material  concessions,  and  realizing  the  development  thatiscoti- 
tinually  going  on,  and  the  natural  desire  and  the  natural  right  of  labor  t^o  be 
continually  sharing  larger  in  the  product  of  labor,  the  social  evolution  taking 
place,  or  whether  the  trusts,  through  the  intense  antagonism  that  they  may  manl- 
iest toward  labor,  make  that  fight  all  the  more  bitter,  all  the  more  intense.  I 
have  not  any  fear  as  to  the  future.  My  only  fear  is — and  there  is  something  I  want 
to  obviate,  that  I  am  trying  to  give  my  life's  work  to  obviate,  that  the  struggle 
shall  not  be  so  bitter  and  costly. 

Q.  Suppose  it  is  thought  best  on  the  part  of  capital  to  call  in  as  a  cooperative 
factor  the  forces  of  labor  organized,  especially  in  the  profit  sharing,  or  cooper- 
ative, or  other  form  of  just  division  of  profits  in  the  wealth  producers,  and  wealth 
itself,  wotdd  you  say  that  organized  labor  would  accept  conditions  of  that  kind 
in  preference  to  the  wage  system  that  they  have  now? — ^A.  I  would  say  that,  judg- 
ing from  the  history  of  such  efforts  in  the  past,  I  would  look  upon  such  proposi- 
tions with  a  very  great  deal  of  suspicion.  There  have  been  few,  if  any,  of  tnese 
concerns  that  have  been  even  comparatively  fair  to  their  employees.  The  aver- 
age employer  who  has  indulged  in  this  single-handed  scheme  to  solve  the  social 
problem  has  gotten  out  of  the  workers  all  that  there  was  in  them  and  all  their 
vitality,  and  made  them  old  prematui'ely,  to  the  tune  of  6  or  10  years  of  their 
lives.  They  made  the  worker  work  harder,  longer  hours,  and  when  the  employees 
of  other  concerns  in  the  same  line  of  trade  were  enjoying  increased  wages,  shorter 
hours  of  labor,  and  other  improvements,  tending  to  the  material  progress  of  tbo 
worker,  the  employees  of  the  concern  where  so-called  profit  sharing  was  the  sys- 
tem at  the  end  of  the  year  found  themselves  receiving  lower  wages  for  harder 
work  than  were  those  who  were  not  under  that  beneficent  system. 

Q.  Then  you  would  say  that  practically  attempts  made  in  this  country  in  the 
line  of  profit  sharing,  and  mutuality  between  the  employer  and  employee  in  the 
sharing  of  profits  of  the  production,  have  been  failures? — A.  There  are  few 
exceptions.  So  long  as  our  present  social  system  shall  last,  it  is  positively  ludi- 
crous for  any  concern  or  few  concerns  to  attempt  to  solve  the  social  problem  for 
themselves.  It  is  just  as  ludicrous  and  ridiculous  as  it  is  for  a  number  of  well- 
meaning  people,  well-meaning  workmen,  to  make  up  their  minds  to  enter 
upon  a  colonization  scheme  of  cooperation.    They  isolate  themselves  from  the 
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world — even  if  their  pnipose  is  a  success,  if  their  scheme  is  a  success,  they  have 
simply  emancipated  themselves  from  the  world,  and  are  contributing  nothing 
toward  the  solution  of  the  struggle:  yes,  they  have  hindered  the  struggle,  for,  as 
a  rule,  these  people  ai-e  discontented  with  tne  wrongs  that  exist,  but,  though 
manifesting  some  little  thought  and  ability,  deprive  the  people  who  are  stru^- 
^ling  from  the  benefits  of  that  knowledge  and  discontent;  so  in  the  sum  total,  it 
IS  depriving  the  movement  for  social  improvement,  economic  advancement,  of 
the  intelligence,  and  independence,  and  manhood,  and  character  of  these  people 
who  isolate  themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  And  so  it  is  with  those  nront- 
sharing  concerns,  i>erhax>s  prompted  hy  no  other  cause  than  that  of  philantnropy 
or  desire  to  solve  tne  problem.  That  is  not  the  way  it  must  be  solved;  you  can 
not  solve  the  sociaJ  problem  without  taking  into  consideration  the  human  family. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  solving  the  social  problem  without  incorporating  the 
whole  human  family. 

Q.  Would  the  general  proposition  be  that  the  worker  should  be  a  sharer  in  the 
profits  of  production?  Tnen  ought  he  to  be  a  sharer  in  the  losses  of  production? — 
A.  We  have  so  little  that  we  can  afford  to  do  with  nothing  less  tnan  what  we 
have. 

Q.  In  other  words  you  think  the  wage-scale  system  is  on  a  minimum? — A.  The 
wage  scale,  sliding  often — ^but  there  is  a  minimum  or  a  life  line,  below  which  we 
object  it  Bhskil  so.  If  an  employer  of  labor  can  not  conduct  business  by  paying 
a  minimum  and  living  wage  let  him  get  out  of  business  and  make  room  for  some- 
one else  who  can  pay  it.  We  contend  that  it  is  a  libel  upon  the  human  family 
to  say  that  any  industry,  to  be  successfully  conducted,  can  not  afford  to  pay  a 
living  wage  to  the  producers  of  the  article  in  that  industry. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkb.)  You  believe  in  the  wage  system  then,  rather  than  in  part- 
nership?—A.  I  can  not  assent  to  that.  I  know  that  we  are  operating  under  the 
wage  system.  As  to  what  system  will  ever  come  to  take  its  place  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say.  I  have  given  this  subject  much  thought;  I  have  read  the  works  of 
the  most  aavanced  economists,  competent  economists  in  all  schools  of  thought — 
the  trade  unionist,  the  socialist,  the  anarchist,  the  single  tazer,  the  cooperationist, 
etc.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  after  having  read,  and  with  an  honest  endeavor 
to  arrive  at  a  conclusion — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  either  of  their  proposi- 
tions are  logical,  scientific,  or  natural.  I  know  that  we  are  living  under  the  wage 
system,  and  so  long  as  that  lasts,  it  is  our  purpose  to  secure  a  continually  larger 
share  for  labor,  for  the  wealth  producers.  Wnether  the  time  shall  come,  as  this 
constantly  increasing  share  to  labor  goes  on,  when  profits  shall  be  entirely  elimi- 
nated, and  the  full  product  of  labor,  the  net  result  of  production,  go  to  the 
laborer,  thus  abolishing  the  wage  system;  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  through 
the  theory  of  the  anarchist,  there  should  be  an  abolition  of  all  title  in  land  other 
than  its  occupation  and  use,  the  abolition  of  the  monopoly  of  the  private  issu- 
ance of  money,  the  abolition  of  the  patent  system — whetner  we  will  return  to  the 
first  principles;  or  whether,  under  the  single  tax,  taxing  the  land  to  the  full  value 
of  it — I  am  perfectly  willing  that  the  future  shall  determine  and  work  out.  I 
know  that  as  the  workers  more  thoroughly  organize,  and  continually  become 
larger  sharers  in  the  product  of  their  toil,  they  will  have  the  better  opportunities 
for  their  physical  and  mental  cultivation  instilled  into  them,  higher  hopes  and 
aspirations,  and  they  will  be  the  better  prepared  to  meet  the  proolems  that  wiU 
then  confront  them.  For  the  present  it  is  our  purpose  to  secure  better  conditions 
and  instill  a  larger  amount  of  manhood  and  independence  into  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  workers,  and  to  broaden  their  mental  sphere  and  the  sphere  of  their 
affections. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  for  many  years,  the  tendency  to  improved  condition  of 
the  working  people  of  this  country  has  been  very  marked,  and  that  to-day  they 
are  larger  sharers  in  their  product  than  ever  before? — A.  That  is  true;  yes,  and  it 
is  wholly  due  to  the  efforts  of  their  own  organization. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  would  not  agree  to  the  statement  sometimes  made 
that  the  conditions  of  the  working  man  are  growing  worse  and  worse? — ^A.  Oh, 
that  is  perfectly  absurd. 

Q.  Of  course  you  lay  the  improved  conditions  to  the  organization  of  labor? — 
A.  Yes.  Tliat  can  be  easily  proven,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  where  the  workers 
remain  unorganized,  as  a  rule  they  have  not  shared  in  the  g^reat  improvements 
that  the  working  people  have  who  have  been  organized,  and,  judging  from  cause 
and  effect,  one  can  easily  determine  that  that  for  which  I  contend  is  a  fact.  Dur« 
ing  the  entire  industrial  revival  of  industry  of  1884  to  1886  and  1887,  the  textile 
workers  in  Cohoos,  N.  Y.,  I  think,  were  the  only  body  of  working  people  in  the 
country  who  suffered  a  reduction  of  wages,  despite  the  revival  of  industi^.  They 
were  unorganized.    But,  of  course,  I  want  to  say  this  in  connectaon  with  this 
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matter:  In  onr  present  economic  condition  of  society  we  have  with  a  very  great 
de^ee  of  regularity  a  period  of  these  indnstrial  panics  that  the  student  can  &ter- 
mine  almost  with  the  exactness  that  an  astronomer  does  of  the  comets,  the  com- 
ing of  these  periods  of  industrial  crises.  Quite  a  number  do  not  observe  this 
economic  phenomena.  The  worker  knows  that  during  these  industrial  panics  he 
is  out  of  a  job;  and  you  might  have  all  the  philosophy  in  the  world,  all  the  facts 
in  the  world  to  demonstrate  the  truthfulness  of  your  position,  but  he  is  out  of  a 
job,  and  he  can  not  understand  that  there  has  been  any  social  improvement,  not 
even  that  he  has  improved  beyond  the  condition  of  his  forefathers  10  centuries 
ago;  he  knows  he  is  out  of  a  job,  and  he  is  hungry,  and  the  prospects  of  some- 
thing in  the  future  are  very  remote,  and  to  him  the  world  nas  oeen  growing 
worse  all  the  time;  the  world  is  in  an  awful  condition,  and  it  is  in  an  awful  con- 
dition truly,  and  we  must  remember  this,  when  we  consider  the  social  progress; 
we  must  not  compare  this  year  with  the  last,  or  last  year  with  the  year  before, 
but  compare  it  for  a  century  by  decades,  then  the  marvelous  progress  can  be 
easily  observed.  One,  of  course,  can  not — ^unless  he  is  as  old  as  my  mend.  Major 
Farquhar — go  back  a  century,  but  most  of  us  young  men  can  go  back  20  or  30 
vears;  we  can  mark  the  condition,  and  that  which  we  do  not  ]mow  of  our  own 
Knowledge  we  can  ascertain  of  truthful  recorders. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  vastly  superior  condition  of  the  American  work- 
ingmen  over  the  European;  the  social  condition;  the  advanced,  you  might  say, 
scale  of  wages  paid  in  America  over  the  European  condition? — A.  First,  the 
working  i)eople  of  Europe  have  emerged  from  a  condition  of  slavery  and  serf- 
dom to  that  of  wage  laborers.  The  workingmen  of  America  have  not  had  this 
hereditary  condition  of  slavery  and  serfdom.  There  has  been  no  special  status 
for  them  as  slaves  or  serfs,  and  in  theory,  at  least,  they  were  supposed  to  be  equals 
to  all  others. 

Another  reason  is  the  climatic  conditions  that  obtain  in  our-  country.  The 
changes  from  extreme  heat  to  extreme  cold  make  the  people  more  active,  more 
nervous;  accelerates  their  motion,  accelerates  their  thought;  again,  the  vast 
domain  of  land,  rich  soil,  that  even  to-day  is  beyond  speculation,  much  less  the 
knowledge  of  our  own  people — all  these  things  have  contributed  to  a  better 
material  condition  for  the  working  ^ople  of  our  country.  I  should  add,  I  tld^k, 
that  the  climate  conditions,  requiring  better  food,  more  nutritious  food,  better 
clothing,  more  comfortable  clothing,  oetter  houses,  better  homes,  have  all  been 
contributing  j^actors  for  the  workers  to  insist  upon  receiving — to  secure  these 
things  in  the  shape  of  higher  wages. 

Q.  He  demands  higher  wages  and  gets  them? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Comparatively  higher  wages? — ^A.  He  gets  higher  wages;  comparatively 
hi^er  wa^es. 

Then  again  I  will  say  that  the  productivity  of  the  American  laborer  is  far  greater 
than  that  of  his  brother  workman  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Q.  How  do  you  rate  that? — ^A.  I  can  not  begin  to  tell  you.  I  can  say,  however, 
that  in  every  mechanical  trade,  when  European  workmen  come  over  to  this 
country  and  stand  beside  their  American  fellow  workingmen  it  simply  dazes 
them — ^the  velocity  of  motion,  the  deftness,  the  quickness,  the  constant  strain. 
The  European  bricklayer,  the  European  carpenter,  the  European  compositor — 
printer,  the  European  toiler  comes  over  here  and  works  in  the  shop,  or  factory,  or 
office,  and  he  is  simply  intoxicated  by  the  rapidity  of  the  movements  of  the 
American  workingman,  and  it  is  some  months,  with  the  greatest  endeavor,  before 
he  can  at  all  come  near  the  production  of  the  American  workingman.  He  must 
do  it  in  time  or  he  will  go  without  a  job. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  had  some  little  opportunity  for  observation  in 
traveling  in  Europe.  I  think  there  is  somewhat  of  an  exaggerated  notion  among 
our  people  as  to  the  supposed  marvelous  difference  in  the  material  condition  or 
our  own  working  people  and  that  of  the  working  people  of  other  countries — say 
Great  Britain. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  You  would  say  theylive  nearer  up  to  the 
standard  of  our  labor  than  we  think,  ordinarily? — ^A.  Yes.  There  is  a  difference — 
quite  a  material  difference — ^but  I  think  our  notions  of  it  are  exaggerated. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford!)  While  we  are  dealing  with  this  subject,  it  has  been 
said  by  previous  witnesses  before  this  commission  that  wages  in  Great  Britain 
are  one-naif  less  than  they  are  in  the  United  States,  and  that  the  cost  of  living  is 
equally  as  hi^h. — A.  That  is  one  of  the  exaggerated  statements  to  which  I  refer. 

That  question  that  Mr.  Clarke  propounded  was  in  regard  to  the  slaves  of  the 
South 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  The  emergence  of  European  labor  from  barbarism 
through  servitude  to  wage-earning — and  you  said  that  was  not  the  condition  of 
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American  workingmen.  .  I  would  ask  von  if  you  would  make  an  exception  of  the 
colored  i)eople  who  were  emancipated  from  slavery? — A.  Yes;  of  course,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  do  that.  Of  course,  we  have  a  population  variously  estimated 
now  at  about  80,000,000. 

Q.  And  their  condition  has  greatly  improved,  has  it  not,  in  certain  things? — A. 
Oh,  yes;  certainly;  but  there  are  still  numbers  of  them  who  are  working  at  day 
labor  at  50  cents  a  day,  on  which  they  are  required  to  sustain  themselves  and  their 
families.  I  say  that  m  the  South,  some  few  years  ago — ^the  men  working  on  the 
plantations.    Their  conditions  have  not  very  materially  improved  around  tiiere. 

Q.  To  what  extent  is  labor  organized  in  the  South? — ^A.  Rather  pioorly,  com- 
paratively, to  the  workers  of  other  parts  of  the  country.  Gk)od,  for  instance,  in 
the  iron  and  steel;  they  are  very  well  organized.  In  coal  they  are  only  fairly 
organized.  In  the  printing  trades  they  are  very  well  organized.  In  the  finer 
classof  clothing  they  are  very  well  organized. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  is  it  in  the  cotton  manufactures? — ^A.  In  the 
cotton  and  textile  industries  they  are  only  barely  organized;  and  as  I  indicated 
some  little  time  ago  in  my  testimony ,  we  have  a  number  of  organizers  in  the  South 
specially  trying  to  organize  the  textile  industries,  and  we  are  meeting  with  a  very 
fresLt  deal  of  success.  I  look  upon  the  present  movement  of  the  workers  to  organ- 
ize with  a  good  deal  of  hope.  I  think  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  me  to  say  to  you 
that,  without  being  in  a  position  to  give  you  accurate  figures,  we  have  organized 
not  less  than  400,000  woridn^men  within  this  past  year,  in  addition  to  those  who 
were  organized  before  that  time. 

Q.  Do  you  speak  of  the  whole  country  now? — A.  I  am  speaking  of  the  entire 
country;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  This  does  not  include  agricultural  labor,  I  suppose? — 
A.  Only  to  a  very,  very  limited  extent.  There  are  some  of  our  friends — ^tne  farm- 
ers— ^who  are  now  making  a  very  serious  effort  to  organize,  and  there  are  men 
engaged  in  tMs  work — ^very  serious,  earnest  men — and  I  am  in  hopes  that  an 
American  Joseph  Arch  has  been  develoi)ed  or  discovered  by  whom  the  agricul- 
tural workers  of  the  country  will  be  organized  in  a  great  national  union,  and  affili- 
ated and  in  full  touch  with  the  American  labor  movement. 

Q.  Do  the  Southern  unions  take  in  colored  people  as  well  as  white? — ^A.  Often; 
but  when  they  do  not  they  encourage  their  organization  in  separate  unions.  Of 
course,  the  color  line  is  drawn  soci^ly,  and  often  they  do  not  care  to  meet  with 
them  socially  or  in  the  meeting  rooms,  even  though  they  work  side  by  side. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  relate  an  incident  which  may  oe  interesting  for  yoii  gen- 
tlemen to  know  as  well  as  for  the  students  hereafter  to  have  available.  We  nad 
some  years  ago  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  one  of  the  largest  and  most  general 
strikes  that  ever  occurred  in  this  country,  and  the  reason  of  it  all  was  that  the 
working  people  of  New  Orleans  were  becoming  fairly  well  organized.  Some  of 
the  unions  were  in  existence  many  years.  The  draymen,  the  teamsters— colored 
men — ^formed  a  union  and  organized  labor  generally  had  their  agreements  with 
the  employers.  The  colored  araymen*s  union  sent  a  committee  to  the  employers 
for  the  purpose  of  having  their  agreements  signed,  and  the  employers  would  not 
talk  to  the  *'  niggers."  The  organized  labor  of  New  Orleans  sent  committees  to 
the  employers  and  wanted  to  have  the  agreement  signed,  and  they  would  not 
sign  it — would  not  enter  into  any  agreement  with  "niggers."  The  organized 
labor  of  New  Orleans  went  on  a  strike;  every  machinist  went  on  a  strike;  every 
printer  went  on  a  strike;  no  paper  made  its  appearance;  the  men  working  in  the 
gas  houses  went  on  a  strike  and  there  was  no  illumination  that  night;  the  bakers 
went  on  a  strike,  and  all  other  white  workers  went  on  a  strike  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  recognition  to  the  colored  workmen.  And  I  make  mention  of  this  as 
being  wnat  appears  to  me  a  very  interesting  episode  in  the  labor  movement,  and 
as  an  answer  to  those  who  have  always  hurled  the  epithet  to  us  that  we  will  not 
assist  in  the  organization  of  tlie  colored  workmen.  If  there  is  any  union  of 
labor  that  says  anything  or  takes  any  action  regarding  the  colored  man  of  the 
South  it  is  not  because  of  his  color;  it  is  because  he  nas  as  an  individual  or 
because  they  have  generally  in  that  trade  so  conducted  themselves  as  to  be  a 
continuous  convenient  whip  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  employer  to  cow  the 
white  men  and  to  compel  them  to  accept  abject  conditions  of  labor.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  personal  prejudice  or  color  prejudice,  and,  as  I  tried  to  show  by 
that  incident  of  the  New  Orleans  sti'ike,  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  the 
interests  of  labor,  the  white  men  are  willing  to  sacrifice  their  positions  and  their 
future  in  order  to  secure  a  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  colored  workmen.   * 

Q.  Now,  I  would  like  to  inquire,  when  white  people  and  colored  people  are 
organized  in  the  same  trade,  whether  or  not  the  union  insists  upon  the  same 
wages  irrespective  of  color? —A.  Yes.     It  may  be  an  interesting  incident  for 
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von  to  know  that  about  2  weeks  ago  there  was  a  strike  in  E^ansas  City,  Kans. . 
m  one  of  the  large  establishjnents  where  the  colored  hod  carriers,  the  building 
laborers,  would  not  work  with  the  white  men  [laughter]  because  the  white  men 
were  not  demanding  the  same  wages  that  the  colored  union  men  were  receiving. 
So  you  see  it  was  not  the  colored  man's  prejudice  against  the  white  man;  it  was 
his  prejudice  against  the  cheap  man.     [Laughter.] 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  May  I  ask  you  what  the  numerical  strength  of 
organized  labor  is  in  this  country  to-day? — A.  Well,  this  is  just  about  the  close  of 
our  fiscal  year.  I  sent  out,  about  2  months  ago,  blanks  to  all  of  our  affiHated 
organizations,  and  they  are  only  just  coming  in  to  our  headquarters.  They  will 
be  in  in  about  10  days,  completed.  We  are  required  to  make  a  report  to  our 
annual  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  that  is  to  take  place  on 
December  11,  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  I  might  hit  wide  of  the  mark  by  making 
some  haphazard  guess;  and  then  it  would  be  a  discourtesy,  even  if  I  knew,  to  my 
colleagues  who  have  niade  me  their  executive  officer,  to  rei)ort  to  any  other  body 
prior  to  reporting  to  them;  I  should  be  glad  to  furnish  that  information  to  the 
commission  later  on. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  were  the  numbers  for  the  last  year?— A.  The 
number  for  the  last  year  was  about  700,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  increase  for  this 
year  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  400 .(X)0? — A.  Well,  you  can  draw  your  own 
inference  now.  [Laughter.]  Let  me  say  that  this  does  not  include  all  organised 
labor,  because  I  regret  to  say  that  the  steam  railroad  organizations  are  not  yet 
affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  although  within  this  past  month 
one  of  the  railway  organizations,  the  Order  of  Railway  Telegraphers,  has  become 
affiliated;  so  the  first  break  in  that  line  has  been  made,  and  I  look  forward  to 

f:ood  results  in  that  line.  And  since  I  ^ve  my  testimony  here  last  April,  the 
ntemational  Bricklayers  and  Masons*  Union  has  voted  in  favor  of  becoming  an 
affiliated  body.  We  have  now  indeed  the  most  comprehensive  and  general  fed- 
eration of  labor  that  has  ever  existed  in  the  world. 

There  is  something  that  I  had  in  mind  that  I  ought  to  have  said  in  connection 
with  the  color  question,  and  that  is  the  attitude  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  upon  that  subject.  We  have  consistently  and  persistently  insisted  that 
organizations  which  become  affiliated  or  desire  to  become  affiliated  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  must  of  necessity  eliminate  the  color  clause  from 
any  constitution  or  laws  which  the  organization  may  have.  We  have  gone  so  far, 
in  our  convention  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  to  refuse  courtesies  such  as  banquets 
which  had  been  offered,  which  had  been  arranged  in  honor  of  our  gathering^. 
We  declined  to  participate  in  a  banquet  because  we  had  three  colored  delegates 
who  were  not  included  in  the  invitation.  The  Cigar  Makers*  International  Union, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  refused,  or  at  least  boycotted  a  hotel.  We  quitted  a 
hotel  because  our  treasurer,  who  was  a  colored  man,  was  given  a  room,  a  place 
for  his  meals,  outside  of  the  dining  room — ^the  ordinary  or  dormitory  or  some  other 
old  place.  We  insisted  that  if  he  could  not  sit  at  the  table  with  us,  why  we 
declined  to  be  in  the  hotel.  We  had  to  take  inferior  accommodations  at  some  ' 
other  place,  but  we  simply  desired  to  attest  our  adhesion  to  a  principle.  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor  declares  positively  and  unequivocally  that  it  is 
the  organization  of  the  working  people  without  regard  to  politics,  nationality,  sex, 
color,  or  any  other  condition.  The  only  qualification  is  that  of  a  wageworker 
desirous  of  improving  his  own  condition  and  the  condition  of  his  fellow  workmen. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  And  you  stated  a  moment  ago  that  you  have  hopes  of 
organizing  the  farm  labor? — A.  Yes;  I  have  very  ardent  hopes. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  farmers  themselves  or  the  laborers  on  the  farms? — A.  More 
particularly  the  farm  laborers,  the  wageeamers  on  the  farms.  I  believe  in  organi- 
zation. The  more  and  the  better  we  are  organized  in  every  form  for  the  purpose 
of  accomplishing  a  good  and  material  and  moral  purpose,  the  better  will  it  be  for 
all  mankind.  And  I  believe  in  the  organization  of  the  employers;  I  believe  in  the 
organization  of  labor.  I  believe  that  the  organized  forces  meeting  with  each  other 
will  be  governed  by  reason,  and  that  they  will  respect  each  other  by  reason  of  the 
power  that  they  have.  In  the  beginning  they  will  fear  each  other,  but  in  time 
that  fear  will  wear  off,  and  they  will  begin  to  respect  each  other,  respect  each 
other's  strength,  respect  each  other's  motives,  and  try  to  avoid  by  every  means 
within  their  power  any  open  hostilities,  the  cessation  of  work,  strikes,  or  lockouts. 

<^.  Is  it  not  almost  impossible  to  organize  the  farmers  themselves  into  an  organi- 
zation for  other  than  social  purposes,  to  better  their  material  conditions? — ^A.  It 
is  exceedingly  difficult  to  organize  the  farmers. 

Q.  For  the  reason  that  the  farmer  is  an  employer  himself:  he  is  a  business  man, 
and  he  is  everything  else  combined,  and  he  can  sell  in  the  market  when  he  sees  fit, 
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and  he  can  decline  to  sell  when  he  sees  fit? — ^A.  And  then  there  is  another  reason. 
He  is  very  largely  isolated.  Of  course  the  farmer  in  this  country  and  the  farmer 
in  other  countries  holds  a  different  status.  Except  where  we  have  bonanza 
farmers  in  our  country,  of  course  that  is  different.  Then  it  is  a  real  corporation; 
then  it  becomes  industrial  in  its  nature. 

Q.  (By  Kepresentative  Livingston.)  Do  you  recommend  the  producers  to 
organize,  as  well  as  the  laboring  element  of  the  country? — A.  I  understand  that 
the  laborers  are  the  producers. 


Q.  They  are  the  wage;^amer8?-— A.  Yes. 


I  mean  the  man  that  the  Senator  is  talking  about  there,  the  farmer  who 
owns  the  land  and  does  the  work  himself. — A.  Well,  of  course  we  would  include 
him. 

Q.  You  would  not  include  him  in  your  organization? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  so  long  as  he 
is  not  an  employer  of  labor,  except  just  for  the  employment  of  a  man  occasionally. 
We  would  not  consider  him  really  an  employer  of  labor  in  the  modem  sense.  But 
we  know,  we  realize  that  the  employers  can  take  care  of  themselves  without  our 
bothering  ourselves  about  them.  While  we  believe  they  ought  to  organize,  they 
can  take  care  of  their  own  end  of  this  controversy.  We  are  very  much  concerned 
with  our  own  f eUow-workers. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  think  that  social  status  will  impede  your  organization  very 
much  down  South  or  not? — ^A.  Do  you  mean  very  much  down  there? 

Q.  Yes;  very  much  down  there. — ^A.  Yes;  we  do  expect  to  improve  it  consider- 
ably down  there.  Bight  in  your  own  home,  Mr.  Livingston,  Atlanta,  the  organi- 
zations of  labor  are  in  excellent  condition,  in  good  condition. 

Q.  You  mean  the  colored? — A.  Well,  even  me  colored  laborers. 

Q.  They  have  quite  a  strong  colored  stone  cuttei*s'  organization,  and  one  or  two 
others? — ^A.  Quite  a  printers'  organization,  and  granite  cutters',  and  others. 

Q.  But  not  negroes? — ^A.  Not  ne^oes,  but  there  are  negro  organizations. 
There  are  the  printers,  cigar  makers,  iron  and  steel  workers,  carpenters,  plumbers' 
and  gas  fitters'  agencies,  and  day  laborers,  too — building  laborers.  Building 
laborers  in  Atlanta  are  receiving  $1.75  a  day,  and  working  9  hours. 

Q.  Well,  the  point  that  I  wanted  to  raise,  and  the  only  one  I  care  about,  was 
whethen  you  were  having  good  success  with  the  mixed  social  conditions  there  in 
organizing  the  labor? — ^A.  Yes;  we  are  having  considerable  success.  We  are 
organizing  the  copper  miners  of  Ducktown,  Tenn.  We  have  had  quite  a  time  in 
trving  it.  One  of  our  organizers  was  waylaid,  and  they  planned  to  send  him 
where  the  woodbine  twineth. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  That  was  near  Kentucky,  was  it  not?— A.  But  he  is 
still  organizing.  And  our  boys  can  not  be  frightened  away  by  attempts  to 
frighten  them,  or  to  bulldoze  them.  They  know  what  they  want,  and  they  pro- 
X>ose  to  do  it. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.  )  Are  the  farm  laborers  organized  in  Ohio 
ana  Inmana  and  the  Middle  West? — ^A.  Very  poorly.  It  is,  for  instance,  just 
this  which  I  had  in  mind.  They  are  in  Ohio  and  Illinois  and  a  few  in  New  York. 
There  are  a  few  unions  that  have  been  formed  and  there  are  several  of  the  local 
unions  that  are  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  One  of  the 
men  with  whom  I  have  been  in  correspondence,  but  whom  up  to  the  present  time 
I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing,  impresses  me  very  much  witn  his  intense 
earnestness  and  zeal,  and  I  hope  he  may  develop  into  what  I  said — ^to  be  an 
American  Joseph  Arch,  a  man  who  will  inspire  confidence  in  the  farmers  and 
farm  laborers  of  the  country  to  rally  around  and  organize. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  you  expect  to  shorten  the  hours  of  the  farm 
laborer  with  other  laborers  at  all  seasons  of  the  year? — A.  Well,  I  dislike  to  talk 
about  matters  that  I  know  little  of,  and  as  Horace  Greeley  said, ''  I  know  but 
little  of  farming.  The  only  thing  I  know  about  farming  is  that  the  best  way  to 
raise  strawberries  is  with  a  spoon."  [Laughter. J  When  the  farmers  are  organ- 
ized, I  have  no  hesitation  in  believing  that  they  will  formulate  the  propositions  and 
the  means  by  which  relief  can  come  to  them.  I  believe  that  their  hours  of  labor 
should  be  reduced.  May  I  be  permitted  to  say  in  connection  with  this,  that  I 
know  that  the  general  notion  of  the  farmer,  of  tifie  employing  farmer,  is  that  you 
can  not  finish  the  work  on  the  farm  unless  you  start  in  at  sun  up  and  work  until 
sun  down,  and  then  work  around  the  farm  house  or  around  the  nouse  and  in  the 
kitchen  and  in  the  bam.  That  has  been  the  notion  from  time  immemorial — ^that 
fanning  can  not  be  successfully  conducted  unless  upon  that  basis.  I  know,  too, 
though,  that  in  other  industries  the  same  notion  prevailed;  but  in  conference 
with  employers  of  labor  of  a  trade  that  I  have  in  mind  they  have  admitted  to 
me  that  the  organizations  of  labor  have  convinced  them  that  they  can  conduct 
their  business  without  deterioration  of  their  product  and  without  injury,  but  on 
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the  contrary  with  economy  and  advantage,  by  reducing  the  hours  of  labor  to  9 
and  8  per  day.  Now,  for  instance,  I  might  mention  the  brewery  business.  We 
all  know,  even  though  none  of  us  drink  any  beer,  we  know  by  reading  and  hear- 
ing, that  beer  is  a  very  perishable  article,  and  it  was  the  old  notion  that  the  brew- 
ers had  to  go  into  the  brewery  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  work  until  8  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  and  then  return  and  work  for  about  an  nour  at  half  past  5;  that 
the  journeyman  brewer  had  to  go  to  the  brewery  on  Sunday  and  work  at  least 
half  a  day.  Without  that  the  brewery  business  would  go  to  the  "bow  wows." 
Colonel  Seifert,  the  secretary  of  the  Brewers'  National  Association,  told  me  that 
it  was  the  organization  of  labor  that  convinced  them  that  they  could  conduct 
their  business  by  working  10  hours  or  9  hours  a  day,  and  that  labor  on  Sunday 
was  entirely  superflous.  And  while  I  have  not  any  knowledge  at  sdl  regarding 
farming,  I  nave  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  believing  that  the  present  notion  of 
the  necessity  of  working  the  farmer  from  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  imtil  late  in 
the  afternoon  and  then  having  him  work  around  the  bam  and  the  house  is  entirely 
a  conception  of  the  old  times  that  would  give  way  with  the  organization  of  the 
farmers  in  this  country. 

Q.  ( By  Senator  Etle.  )  In  our  country,  which  is  chiefly  a  wheat-growing  region, 
the  f  aimers  find  their  vast  fields  of  wheat  ripening  practically  at  the  same  time, 
and  they  are  compelled  to  run  their  machines  almost  night  and  day  during  the 
harvest  season.  Of  course,  after  this  is  through,  they  can  take  vacations  of  sev- 
eral days  or  a  month,  when  •  they  have  practically  nothing  to  do,  and  they  rest 
nearly  all  winter.— A.  That  is  very  true,  but  here  is  the  same  thing  in  industry. 
There  are  some  plants  requiring  chemical  processes,  which  for  the  sake  of  economy, 
for  the  sake  of  safety,  and  the  best  results  are  required  to  operate  24  hours;  but 
instead  of  having  the  men  working  12  hours  or  tne  whole  24  hours  for  a  day  or 
so,  or  instead  of  having  them  work  12  hours  in  two  shifts,  the  effort  of  organized 
labor  is  to  have  them  work  8  hours  in  three  shifts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  I  suppose  you  admit  that  it  is  impossible  to  apply  the 
same  wholesome  regulations  to  all  conditions? — ^A.  I  admit  that  there  is  no  hard  and 
fast  rule  about  it;  but  I  do  know  that  in  the  present  era  of  labor,  of  industry,  of 
the  vast  machinery,  wonderful  improvements  in  the  production  of  wealth,  that 
the  hours  of  labor  ought  to  be  reduced  to  a  maximum  of  8  hours  per  day. 

<^.  Do  you  think  that  in  most  industries  the  product  will  be  &s  great  in  8  hours 
as  It  formerly  was  in  10  in  the  future?— A.  I  am  convinced  that  if  the  future  is  to 
be  told  from  the  present  as  the  present  is  the  result  of  past  actions  along  this  line 
that  the  product  will  be  greater.  We  do  not  want  to  diminish  production  by 
reducing  the  hours  of  labor.  Our  philosophy  is  that  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of 
labor  will  make  the  productivity  of  the  laborer  greater,  and  that  it  will  make  him 
a  greater  consumer  and  a  better  man,  a  better  thinker,  who  will  want  more  of  the 
products  that  have  been  produced. 

Q.  Supx>ose  that  the  industry  were  cotton  manufacturing,  where  they  would  use 
precisely  or  substantially  the  same  kind  of  machinery  under  the  8-hour  system 
that  they  do  or  did  under  the  10-hour  system;  speed  it  no  higher;  how  about  the 
product? — A.  But  your  premise  is  wrong,  Mr.  Clarke.  The  fact  is  that  when  fac- 
tories operate  under  a  9>-hour  day,  say,  they  do  not  use  as  good  machinery  or  as 
highly  developed  machinery  as  those  factories  that  oper&te  8  hours;  never  do, 
never  have.  On  the  other  hand,  they  can  not  speed  them  to  the  same  velocity  as 
do  the  8-hour  factories. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  conditions  existing  in  New  England,  say,  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Rhode  Island,  two  cotton-manufacturing  States? — ^A.  Yes;  somewhat. 

Q.  You  are  aware  then,  I  suppose,  that  they  work  more  hours  in  a  day  in  Rhode 
Island  than  they  do  in  Massachusetts? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  yet  that  their  mills  are  almost  precisely  alike,  employing  machinery 
from  the  same  factories,  and  that  it.  is  claimed  that  there  is  a  larger  output  per 
operative  in  Rhode  Island  than  there  is  in  Massachusetts?— A.  That  is  the  claim, 
but  it  is  not  founded  upon  fact. 

Q.  It  is  not? — ^A.  No.    There  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  there  is  an  output 

ryr  man  as  compared  to  the  textile  o^ierative  of  Massachusetts.  That  is  the  claim, 
repeat  it;  but  it  is  a  claim  made  for  a  purpose;  that  is,  to  obviate  the  legislation 
demanded  by  organized  labor. 

Q.  Are  you  si)eaking  of  each  State  as  a  whole  or  of  individual  miUs? — A.  I  am 
speaking  now,  for  instance,  of  Massachusetts,  where  the  hours  of  labor  are  less 
than  they  are  in,  say,  Rhode  Island,  taking  them  State  by  State,  per  man,  per 
employee. 

Q.  How  about  the  same  rule  as  between  the  North  and  South?  The  cotton 
mills  in  North  and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  and  Alabama  run  substantially 
the  same  kind  of  machinery  that  we  do  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  and 
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mn  it  more  hours  a  day.  Do  they  produce  a  larger  product  or  a  smaller  prod- 
uct?— A.  They  produce  a  smaller  product.  They  nave  not  the  same  machinery, 
nor  substantially  the  same  machinery.  Then  again  their  help  they  work  lon^r 
hours,  and  they  can  not  work  with  the  same  intensity.  They  can  not  work  with 
the  machines  running  at  the  same  velocity  as  do  the  workers  in  Massachusetts. 

You  know  that  we  are  constantly  enga^^  in  an  effort  to  secure  better  condi- 
tions for  labor,  and  in  the  course  of  tnat  work  we  are  confronted  by  just  such 
claims,  and  it  is  our  duty,  then,  to  secure  that  data,  either  to  admit  our  fault  and 
cease  our  work  or  to  confound  the  claim.  There  has  at  no  time  been  a  lack  of 
our  ability  to  confound  the  claim.  Some  few  years  ago  there  was  a  hearing  before 
the  Massachusetts  Ic^slature,  when  Mr.  Samuel  Ross,  secretary  of  the  Mule 
Spinners'  National  Union.  Mr.  Robert  Howard,  ez-secretary  of  the  Mule  Spin- 
ners* National  Union,  and  Mr.  George  E.  McNeill,  ex-deputy  commissioner  of 
the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  of  Massachusetts,  demonstrated  bv  the  figures  that 
the  mills  themselves  made  public  that  the  claim  that  some  of  the  Massachusetts 
manufacturers  had  put  forth,  that  they  were  suffering  by  reason  of  the  lesser 
hours  of  labor  in  Massachusetts  as  compared  to  those  of  Rhode  Island,  and  par- 
ticularly the  South,  were  baseless;  the  same,  for  instance,  as  we  might  put  here, 
as  I  might  cite  here.  When  our  S-hour  bill  (H.  R.  7389)  was  before  the  last  Ck)n- 
gress  there  was  a  hearing  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
at  which  Mr.  Charles  Cramp,  president  of  the  Cramp  Shipyard  Company,  was 
present,  and  he  opx>osed  the  passage  of  our  8-hour  bill.  He  claimed  that  if  the 
8-hour  bill  became  a  law  it  would  necessarily  place  his  entire  establishment  upon 
an  8-hour  basis,  and  that  he  and  American  shipbuilders  generally  would  be  at  a 
disadvantage  to  the  shipbuilders  of  Europe;  but  his  business  pnde,  I  presume, 
prompted  mm  to  say  something  for  his  own  concern  a  little  later  in  the  testi- 
mony. He  said,  showing  the  wonderful  capacity  of  his  plant,  that  the  Russian 
Gk>vemment  was  about  to  have  some  battle  ships  constructed,  the  loans  for  the 
money  for  which  were  negotiated  in  France.  The  Russian  diplomats  in  France 
endeavored  to  use  their  good  offices  to  secure  the  contracts  for  French  shipbuild- 
ers; but  Mr.  Cramp's  company  entered  into  competition  and  got  the  contracts  for 
building  the  ships,  and  whereas  the  shipbuilders  of  France  would  require  5  years 
to  construct  these  war  vessels  the  Cramps  undertook  to  build  them  in  just  one-half 
of  the  time,  or,  as  he  said.  30  months,  and,  too,  at  a  lesser  price  than  the  French 
shipbuilders  wanted,  thus  showing  that  notwithstanding  the  French  workmen 
toil  11  and  12  hours  a  day,  and  more  at  times,  and  the  American  workmen  work 
8,  9,  and  10  hours  a  day,  and  that  the  wages  here  are  higher  than  they  are  in 
France,  yet  the  Cramps  were  able  to  build  the  ships  at  a  lesser  cost  and  in  one- 
half  the  time  that  the  French  shipbuilders  were.  You  see  the  question  of  what 
a  man  will  say  when  he  opposes  a  certain  species  of  legislation  and  what  he  will 
say  as  to  the  merit  of  his  own  concern  to  bring  out  a  product  or  to  finish  a  prod- 
uct are  two  different  stoties. 

Q.  Well,  it  you  were  assured  that  a  mill  owned  by  a  corporation  in  Fall  River 
produced  so  many  yards  per  loom,  and  the  same  corporation  owned  a  similar 
mill  with  the  same  kind  of  machinery  across  the  bay  in  Rhode  Island  which  pro- 
duced a  larger  output  per  loom,  to  what  is  that  due. — ^A.  Well,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  causes,  I  should  say.  First,  perhaps  poorer  pay  to  the  workers  in  one  mill 
who  can  not  secure  for  themselves  sufficient  nourishing  food,  comforts,  and  sur- 
roundings, so  as  that  they  might  become  comparatively  enfeebled  and  unable 
to  keep  up  with  the  velocity  of  the  machine;  the  inferiority  of  the  machinery, 
and  other  contributory  causes. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kylk.)  Your  contentian  is,  I  believe,  that  the  factories  having 
a  longer  number  of  hours  are  not  able  to  produce  as  good  a  product  nor  so  great 
in  quantity? — ^A.  In  modem  industry,  with  modem  machinery. 

Q.  If  that  be  true,  is  it  not  certain  that  the  American  mechanic  or  the  American 
manufacturer  would  soon  be  apprised  of  that  fact?  Is  he  not  governed  by  the  wish 
to  turn  off  the  greatest  amount  of  product  and  the  most  finished  product  in  this 
competitive  world? — ^A.  Certainly. 

(J.  Would  not  the  American  manufacturer  have  discovered  that  secret? — A.  Cer- 
tainly. But  that  answer  implies  this,  that  every  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor 
requires  more  and  improved  machinery,  and  the  machinery— the  machine  which 
would  be  available  under  the  old  10  or  9  hour  system  becomes  absolutely  obsolete 
with  the  8-hour  day;  and  it  is  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  machine  owner  to  get 
the  longest  use  out  of  the  machine  that  he  has. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  Huntington  and  Cramps  now  are  using  a  machine  that  is 
not  really  up  to  date?— A.  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  so;  it  may  be  so,  but  I  do  not 

Eretend  to  say  that  that  is  so.    But  I  said  that  every  reduction  in  the  hours  of 
ihor  has  been  followed  by  the  introduction  of  new  and  better  machinery,  and  the 
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propulsion  of  it  by  even  greater  force,  and  that,  with  the  redaction  in  the  hours  of 
labor,  the  machine  which  was  effective  under  the  10-hour  day  would  become  obso- 
lete soon  after  the  introduction  of  the  8-hour  day. 

Q.  I  understand  in  the  illustration  given  by  Colonel  Clarke  that  it  is  the  same 
firm,  is  it  not,  operating  2  mills — ^1  in  Rhode  Island  and  the  other  in  Massachu- 
setts? It  is  supposed  that  they  have  machinery  of  equal  value  and  force  in  both? — 
A.  Then  I  did  not  catch  the  drift  of  the  colonel's  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  One  firm  ox>erating  a  mill  in  Fall  River  and  another  in 
Rhode  Island,  just  across  the  bay  from  there,  where  the  climatic  conditions  are 
exactly  the  same,  and  the  social  conditions  of  the  working  people  so  nearl^r  similar 
that  you  never  see  any  difference,  and  the  output  of  the  Rhode  Mand  mill  is  larger 

r^r  man  and  per  machine  than  the  output  of  Uie  Massachusetts  mill.    That  is  what 
would  like  to  have  explained?— A.  Is  this  a  hypothetical  question.  Colonel? 

Q.  No;  this  is  a  fact,  as  I  understand  it.  I  am  unable  to  name  the  mill,  bat  I 
have  read  of  the  instance. — ^A.  Before  I  would  be  willing  to  admit  that  such  a 
state  of  affairs  exists  I  should  want  to  know  the  names  of  the  two  mills  and  get 
the  men's  version  of  the  matter,  and  until  I  do  I  should  prefer  to  believe  that  you 
have  been  misinformed  and  imposed  upon,  the  same  as  a  large  number  of  people 
have  been  imx>osed  upon  by  such  statements. 

Q.  Well,  now,  let  me  put  another  question.  Is  it  not  true  that  very  many  of 
the  new  cotton  mills  in  the  South  are  equipped  with  the  Draper  loom,  which  is 
the  highest  speeded  loom,  capable  of  the  larg^  output  of  anv  tnat  is  used  in  New 
England?— A.  The  fabric  which  is  made  in  the  South  and  that  which  is  made  in 
Massachusetts  are  entirely  different,  have  little  relation,  and  can  not  be  compared. 
They  simply  have  the  relation  to  each  other  that  they  are  both  textile  fabrics. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  they  do  not  make  similar  goods  in  the  two  places  to 
any  extent  whatever? — A.  Yes;  I  say  that. 

Q.  For  a  simple  illustration  of  it,  do  they  not  make  print  cloths  in  Massachu- 
setts and  print  cloths  in  the  South?-— A.  Well,  that  is  true.  There  are  different 
qualities. 

Q.  That  is  true;  they  do  not  make  them  of  the  same  quality  in  the  two  places? — 
A.  No,  no. 

Q.  Is  not  that  because  they  have  ceased  to  make  them  in  Massachusetts  because 
they  can  make  them  more  cheaply  in  the  South? — ^A.  The  poorer  or  inferior  qiial- 
ities,  yes;  by  reason  of  the  cheap  labor  and  other  conditions;  and  then,  again,  the 
cotton  is  right  at  the  door  of  the  mill  and  the  transportation  charges,  both  to  and 
from  the  place  where  the  finished  product  is  made,  are  eliminated  in  the  case  of 
the  South. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Labor  is  cheaper  also?— A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  If  it  were  true  that  working  more  hours  in  a  day  would 
produce  a  larger  quantity  of  goods,  would  you  think  it  would  discriminate  against 
the  industries  of  some  State  to  limit  the  hours  of  labor  in  that  State  below  those 
in  other  States  competing  with  it?  For  instance,  if  they  have  a  9-hour  day  in 
Massachusetts  and  a  10-hour  day  in  Rhode  Island,  would  it  discriminate  against 
the  industries  of  Massachusetts  to  further  reduce  the  hours  of  labor  in  the  cotton 
factories  in  that  State? — ^A.  Is  not  this  question  asked  in  jest?  Fori  do  not  catch 
the  drift  of  the  question. 

Q.  Well,  if  it  is  true  that  more  goods  can  be  produced  by  working  9  hours  than 
by  working  8  hours,  can  a  State  compete  with  another  State  having  a  longer 
working  day? — A.  Yes;  it  can.  When  we  ask  for  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of 
labor  from  any  State  legislature  for  the  people,  I  will  say,  in  the  textile  indus- 
tries, we  do  it  upon  humane  grounds  more  tnan,  or  as  much  if  not  more  than, 
ux>on  economic  grounds.  We  feel  economically  safe  in  making  the  request,  but 
we  make  the  request  on  humane  grounds. 

Q.  You  make  your  request  the  same  in  all  States,  do  you  not? — A.  In  the  textile 
industries  we  make  it  because  of  the  women  and  children,  and  to  apply  to  the 
women  and  children  and  not  to  the  males. 

But  that  practically  affects  the  males,  does  it  not? — A.  Yes. 
It  practically  limits  the  day? — ^A.  Yes;  it  practically  does. 
Now  you  are  informed  under  that  that  you  make  the  same  request  in  all 
States? — A.  And  only  limited  by  our  means  or  opportunities. 

Q.  Yes.  Therefore,  if  this  commission  were  to  make  any  recommendation  on 
the  subject,  you  would  advise  that  it  recommend  the  same  limit  in  all  the  States?^ 
A.  I  should  think  so;  yes.  But  while  I  should  favor  a  limitation  of  the  hours  of 
labor,  uniform  in  character,  limit  the  hours  of  labor  for  the  workers  in  tiie  sev- 
eral States  and  the  Federal  Government,  I  think  this,  that  before  we  attempt 
the  larger,  it  would  not  be  unwise  to  secure  the  smallt^r.  We  want  the  8-hour  day 
for  the  Government  employees,  and  for  the  work  done  for  the  Government.    That 
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is  the  i>ower  that  the  Gk>veniin6nt  has;  bnt  until  the  Gk>yemxnent  exercises  the 
power  it  has  on  this  line,  I  should  look  with  a  great  deal  of  suspicion  upon  a 
recommendation  that  would  ask  the  Government  to  exercise  a  larger  function. 

Q.  Well,  you  would  like  to  see  Government  employment  and  private  employ- 
ment on  the  same  basifi,  I  suppose,  provided  they  were  put  upon  a  humane 
bads? — ^A.  I  believe  that  the  Gfovemment,  however,  being  representative  of  all 
tiie  x>eople  and  having  no  private  purpose  to  serve,  can  very  well  afford  to  be  a 
generous  employer. 

Q.  Well,  so  can  the  private  individual  with  his  people,  can  he  not? — ^A.  A  pri- 
vate employer  may  find  himself  handicapped  by  his  competitors.  The  GK)vern- 
ment  of  the  United  States  in  its  work  has  no  competitors. 

Q.  Well,  this  very  element  of  comx)etition  between  States  is  what  I  have 
been  questioning  you  about,  as  to  how  to  eliminate  it.  Most  of  the  labor  leg- 
islation that  has  been  had  in  this  country  has  been  in  certain  advanced  progressive 
States  where  labor  enjoys  a  very  hi^h  industrial  and  social  condition.  Now,  that 
labor  finds  itself  in  competition  with  labor  not  so  favored  in  other  States,  using 
practiccJly  the  same  kind  of  machinery.  If  it  uses  the  same  kind  of  machinery, 
which  is  speeded  just  as  hiffh,  how  can  that  labor  continue  its  product,  particu- 
larly if  it  IS  undersold  stoadily  in  the  market  by  underpaid  and  overworked  labor 
in  other  ^tates? — ^A.  As  I  said,  I  should  of  course  be  pleased  to  see  the  commis- 
sion recommend  a  maximum,  a  constitutional  amendment  by  which  the  hours 
of  labor  in  the  various  States  should  be  provided  for  as  a  maximum;  but  I  should 
not  want  to  venture  the  55-hour  law  of  Massachusetts  upon  the  vote  of  Alabama 
to  defeat  it,  and  to  defeat  that  beneficent  law  of  Massachusetts,  because  we  will 
not  surrender  anything  that  we  have.  We  want  to  get  more  and  bettor  condi- 
tions, but  we  are  not  going  to  let  go  anything  that  we  have  until  we  have  got 
the  other. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  you  think  that  Massachusetts  at  the  present 
time  is  placed  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  other  States  that  manuiactore 
the  same  article? — ^A.  No;  I  think  not.  Colonel,  the  Reason  I  refer  to  this  matter 
of  my  suspicion,  if  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  would  recommend  a  general 
law  before  it  exercised  its  own  full  function  that  it  now  has  a  right  to  exercise, 
it  would  seem  to  me  to  be,  first,  a  shirking  of  the  duty  that  it  ought  to  perform; 
and,  secondly,  that  it  would  be  insincere.  When  I  have  a  right  to  do  a  certain 
thin^  and  do  not  avail  myself,  or  do  not  perform  that  dut^,  I  think  you  would  be 
justified  in  suspecting  me  if  I  asked  you  to  clothe  me  with  additional  powers  in 
order  that  I  miffht  do  this  thing  more  effectually  or  to  do  more. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  If  you  knew  that  a  large  and  uniformly  successful  manu- 
facturing corporation  in  Massachusetts  of  many  years'  experience  had  closed  down 
its  print-clotn  and  cotton  works  because  it  could  buy  print  cloths  from  the  South, 
debvered  at  ite  mill,  at  a  less  cost  than  it  could  produce  them,  with  its  mill  all 
erected  and  equipped,  and  that  such  a  corporation  has  built  a  mill  in  the  South 
and  removed  that  machinery  from  Massachusetts  to  that  Southern  mill,  what 
would  you  say  was  the  probable  cause  of  it? — ^A.  I  could  not  undertake  to  say  the 
cause  that  prompts  anyone  or  a  few  men  to  follow  a  given  course.  There  arc  a 
number  of  things  that  enter  into  the  motive  which  it  is  difficult  to  fathom,  and 
men  do  not  always  give  their  real  motives  for  their  actions  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind — ^not  always;  tney  may  usuallv,  but  not  always.  It  is  true  that  the  textile 
industry  is  still  retained  in  Massachusetts.  Grand  old  Massachusetts  is  holding 
her  xx)6ition,  and  she  will,  too,  and  her  labor  legislation  and  her  proud  xx)6ition  in 
the  affairs  of  the  country,  economically  and  industriiJly. 

Q.  Her  labor  legislation  is  none  too  advanced.  It  might  be  advanced  still 
further,  probably,  to  advantage? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  But  the  question  that  presento  itself  to  Massachusetts  working  people,  as  well 
as  to  Massachusetts  mill  owners,  is  how  fast  to  progress  and  not  hazard  their 
business  on  account  of  competition  from  other  States,  which  is  coming  up  very 
fast. — A.  That  is  very  true;  but  in  spite  of  the  industrial  depression  of  the  past 
few  years  until,  say,  1898,  there  was  not  a  larger  percentage,  I  believe  not  aslar^ 
a  percentage,  of  unemployed  textile  workers  in  Massachusetts  as  there  were  in 
any  of  the  otner  States. 

Q.  Well,  I  am  not  sure  about  that;  I  presume  that  is  correct.  I  happen  to 
know  of  some  instances  in  Massachusette  where  mills  were  run  at  a  loss  rather 
than  to  close  down  and  scatter  the  force.  Perhax)s  that  was  not  done  in  other 
States. — A.  Of  course  the  mills  continue  ox)eration,  we  think,  at  times  when  they 
are  not  making  as  much  money  as  they  are  accustomed  to  make:  but  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  street,  *'  I  am  a  Missourian,  and  you  have  got  to  show  me  "  these  con- 
cerns that  operate  at  a  loss. 
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Q.  Oh,  well,  they  have  operated  at  a  loss  for  short  periods  in  some  instances?— 
A.  The  rule,  as  I  have  come  across  it  and  as  it  has  come  nnder  mv  observation, 
when  employers  have  said  they  operated  at  a  loss,  has  been  somethinfi:  like  this: 
They  have  counted  upon  so  much  dividend,  and  anything  that  has  fsSlen  below 
that  has  been  claimed  as  a  loss. 

Q.  Well,  a  good  many  of  those  large  mills  have  been  unable  to  make  any  divi- 
dends in  the  period  of  depression  and  have  run  partly  out  of  humanity  and  x>artly 
for  the  business  reason  tnat  it  would  damage  their  machinery  and  damage  their 
trade  to  close  down. — ^A.  Well,  then,  it  was  a  greater  loss  to  close  down  than  it 
would  be  to  operate. 


Q.  It^might  be.--A.  It  is^not  operating  at  a  loss. 


(By  Senator  Kyle.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  more  question,  just  in  a 
word,  if  you  can  state  to  the  commission  your  view  of  the  outlook  of  the  aggre- 
gations of  capital  in  what  are  called  trusts  to-day  upon  the  products  as  delivered 
to  the  consumer. — A.  What,  in  price  or  quality? 

Q.  In  price  and  quality;  in  tne  way  the  things  are  going  on  at  the  present 
time. — A.  They  have  been  increased;  whether  increased  as  a  result  of  the  trust 
or  not  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  Some  time  to-day  I  referred  to  a  number  of 
causes  which  contributed  to  the  enhancement  of  prices.  I  have  called  attention, 
too,  to  the  fact  that  the  constant  tendency  of  prices  is  downward. 

Q.  You  can  not  say,  then,  in  the  language  of  the  platform  gentlemen,  "  that 
wo  ^niew  with  alarm,"  eto.? — ^A.  No;  I  am  not  at  all  alarmed. 

Q.  With  the  present  condition  of  things? — A.  No;  not  at  all.  I  am  not  a  cheap 
man,  anyway. 

Q.  You  can  give  bettor  prices  to  the  laboring  men,  even  if  it  has  enhanced 
prices  to  the  consumer  a  little  bit? — A.  The  tendency  of  prices  is  downward.  For 
a  brief  period  there  may  be  a  fluctuation  due  to  man^  causes;  some  I  have  already 
enumerated — I  do  not  care  to  repeat  them — ^by  which  prices  are  enhanced,  but 
the^  soon  fall  back  by  reason  of  the  labor-saving  processes;  the  processes  by 
which  production  is  cheapened  compels  a  lower  seUing  price. 

Q.  If  3rou  were  going  to  write  a  i)olitical  platform  to-oay,  then,  to  put  the  ques- 
tion straight,  you  would  not  begin  by  inveighing  against  trusts  in  the  stron^^ 
language? — A.  I  have  not  been  and  am  not  likely  to  write  platforms  of  pplitical 
parties.  That  is  something  I  am  rather  safe  from.  I  have  not  caught  the  fever 
yet,  and  trust  to  continue  to  live  free  from  it. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Then  I  take  it  that  you  do  not  believe  that  the  rich  are 
getting  richer  in  this  country  and  the  i)Oor  constantlv  getting  poorer? — ^A.  I  do 
not  beueve  that  the  poor  are  getting  i)oorer;  those  who  are  rich  are  becoming 
richer. 

Q.  I  put  it  all  together  in  order  to  give  the  quotation. — ^A.  Yes;  it  seems  to 
become  a  catoh  phrase,  you  know,  but  I  do  not  think  that  they  necessarily  go 
together.  There  is  a  greater  productivity  in  the  world  to-day,  and  the  wa^ 
earners  are  getting  a  larjB^er  share  of  the  product  of  labor.  They  are  not  gettang 
the  share  which,  in  my  judgment,  they  are  entitled  to  by  any  means. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke. )  Several  times  you  have  alluded  to  the  antagonism  between 
labor  and  capital? — ^A.  I  think  that  I  did  not  say  any  antagonism  between  labor 
and  capital. 

(^.  Perhaps  you  said  between  labor  and  its  employers? — ^A.  No;  laborers  and 
their  employers. 

Q.  Yes;  very  well.  Now  is  it  not  true  that  there  is  a  very  large  identity  of 
interests  between  them;  that  the  influence  of  trades  unionism  is  to  promote  that 
community  of  interest? — A.  Wherever  there  is  community  of  interest  the  trade 
union  is  willing  to  promote  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  a  great  many  working  people  of  this  country  are  them- 
selves small  capitalists?— A.  Working  i)eople? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  To  a  very  limited  extent  they  are — unless  I  do  not  comprehend 
the  technical  meaning  of  the  term  as  you  express  it — the  working  people. 

Q.  For  example,  they  are  very  large  depositors  in  savings  institutions? — ^A. 
That  is  not  capital.  A  man  having  money  m  the  bank  would  in  itself  not  make 
him  a  capitalist. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  those  deposito  are  loaned  very  largely  to  the  business  affairs— 
in  many  cases  to  the  employer  of  this  labor? — ^A.  Certamly. 

Q.  In  that  case  which  is  the  capitelist,  the  borrower  or  the  lender? — ^A.  Neither. 
The  capitalist  is  the  one  having  wealth,  money,  which  is  used  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  additional  wealth.  That  which  is  held  as  wealth  and  not  used  m  pro- 
duction, for  the  creation  of  additional  wealth,  is  not  capital. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  not  true  that  there  is  capital  and  capital;  there  is  productive 
capital  and  there  is  capital  which  is  not  en^ged.  not  embarked  in  any  industry 
which  employs  labor?— A.  Then  it  is  not  capital;  it  is  wealth,  but  not  capitad. 
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Q.  I  see  your  distdnction ;  but  the  capital  that  is  employed  in  prodnctive  indnstry 
snstains  very  close  relation  with  labor,  so  there  ought  to  be  a  very  great  harmony 
of  interests  between  the  owners  of  that  capital  and  the  owners  of  labor? — ^A.  There 
has  never  yet  existed  identity  of  interests  between  buyer  and  seller  of  an  article. 
If  you  have  anything  to  sell  and  I  want  to  buy  it  your  interest  and  mine  are  not 
identical. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  there  not  a  possibility  that  the  day  will  come 
when  they  will  be  substantially  identical,  when  they  recognize  each  otiier's 
rights? — A.  I  should  regard  that  upon  the  same  ^lan  as  I  would  the  ^naceas 
that  are  offered  by  our  populists,  socialists,  anarchists,  and  single- tax  fnends,  as 
veiy  remote  and  very  far  removed,  if  that  time  should  ever  come.  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied  to  fight  the  battles  of  to-day,  of  those  here,  and  those  that  come  to- 
morrow, so  their  conditions  may  be  improved,  and  they  may  be  better  prepared 
to  fight  in  the  contests  or  solve  the  problems  that  may  be  piresented  to  tiiem. 
The  nox)e  for  a  perfect  millennium — well,  it  don't  come  every  night;  it  don't  come 
with  the  twinUing  of  the  eye;  it  is  a  matter  which  we  have  ^ot  to  work  out,  and 
ever^  step  that  the  workers  make  or  take,  every  vantage  point  gained,  is  a  solu- 
tion in  itself.  I  have  often  inquired  of  men  who  have  ready-made  patent  solu- 
tions of  this  social  problem,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you,  sir,  that  I  have  them 
offered  to  me  on  an  average  ot  two  or  three  a  weeK,  and  they  are  all  equally 
unsatisfactory.  I  maintain  that  we  are  solving  the  problem  every  day;  we  are 
solving  the*probleins  as  they  confront  us.  One  would  imagine  by  what  is  often 
considered  as  the  solution  of  the  problem  that  it  is  goin^^  to  fall  among  us,  that 
a  world  cataclysm  is  going  to  take  place;  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  social  revolu- 
tion; that  we  will  go  to  bed  one  night  under  the  present  system  and  the  morrow 
morning  wake  up  with  a  revolution  in  full  blast,  and  the  next  day  organize  a 
Heaven  on  earth.  That  is  not  the  way  that  progress  is  made;  that  is  not  the  way 
the  social  evolution  is  brought  about;  that  is  not  the  way  t^e  human  family  are 
going  to  have  interests  advanced.  We  are  solving  the  ^problem  day  after  day. 
As  we  get  an  hour's  more  leisure  every  day  it  means  milhons  of  golden  hours,  of 
opx>ortunities,  to  the  human  family.  As  we  get  25  cents  a  day  wages  increase  it 
means  another  solution,  another  problem  solved,  and  brings  us  nearer  the  time 
when  a  greater  degree  of  justice  and  fair  dealing  wUl  obtain  among  men. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Through  the  Federationist  you  have  made  some  gen- 
eral remarks  on  these  so-called  trusts  and  combinations.  Would  you  care  to 
reproduce  them  in  the  testimony  as  your  views  up  to  the  present  time? — ^A.  I 
would  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  my  view,  briefly  stated,  would  be  to  say 
that(reading) : 

**  We  are  all  conscious  of  the  giant  strides  with  which  industry  during  the  past 
decade  has  combined  and  concentrated  into  the  modem  trust.  There  is  consider- 
able difference  of  opinion,  however,  as  to  what  is  regarded  by  many  as  an  intol- 
erable evil. 

*'  Organized  labor  is  deeply  concerned  regarding  the  '  swift  and  intense  concen- 
tration of  the  industries,'  and  realizes  that,  unless  successfully  conj^onted  by  an 
equal  or  superior  power,  there  is  economic  danger  and  xx)litical  subjugation  in 
store  for  all. 

*'  But  organized  labor  looks  with  apprehension  at  the  many  panaceas  and  rem- 
edies offered  by  theorists  to  curb  the  growth  and  development  or  destroy  the  com- 
binations of  industry.  We  have  seen  those  who  knew  little  of  statecraft  and 
less  of  economics  urge  the  adoption  of  laws  to '  regulate '  interstate  commerce 
and  laws  to  ^  prevent '  combinations  and  trusts,  and  we  have  also  seen  that  these 
measures,  when  enacted,  have  been  the  very  instruments  to  deprive  labor  of  the 
benefit  of  organized  effort,  while  at  the  same  time  they  have  simply  proved  incen- 
tives to  more  subtly  and  surely  lubricate  the  wheels  of  capital's  combination. 

**  For  our  own  part  we  are  convinced  that  the  State  is  not  capable  of  prevent- 
ing development  or  natural  concentration  of  industry.  All  the  propositions  to 
do  so,  which  have  come  under  our  observation,  would  beyond  doubt  react  with 
greater  force  and  injury  upon  the  worldng  people  of  our  country  than  upon  the 
trusts. 

"  The  ^eat  wrongs  attributable  to  the  trusts  are  their  corrupting  influence  on 
the  politics  of  the  country;  but  as  the  State  has  always  been  the  representative 
of  the  wealth-possessors  we  shall  be  compelled  to  endure  this  evil  imtil  the  toll- 
ers are  organized  and  educated  to  the  degree  when  they  shall  know  that  the  State 
is  by  right  theirs,  and  finally  and  jpstly  come  to  their  own,  while  never  relaxing 
in  their  efforts  to  secure  the  very  best  x>ossible  economic,  social,  and  material 
improvement  in  their  condition. 

*'  There  is  no  tenderer  or  more  vulnerable  spot  in  the  anatomy  of  trusts  than 
their  dividend-paying  function.    There  is  no  power  on  ea^rth  other  than  the 
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trade  nnioDS  which  wields  so  x)otent  a  weapon  to  penetrate,  dismpt,  and,  if  nec- 
essary, crmnble  the  whole  fabric.  This,  however,  will  not  be  necessary,  nor  will 
it  occnr,  for  the  trade  unions  will  go  on  organizing,  agitating,  and  edacating,  in 
order  that  material  improvement  may  keep  pace  with  industrial  development, 
nntil  the  time  when  the  workers,  who  will  then  form  nearly  the  whole  people, 
develop  their  ability  to  administer  the  functions  of  government  in  the  interest 
of  all. 

*' There  will  be  no  cataclysm,  but  a  transition  so  gentle  that  most  men  will 
wonder  how  it  all  happened. 

' '  In  the  early  days  of  our  modem  capitalist  system,  when  the  individual  employer 
was  the  rule  under  which  industry  was  conducted,  the  individual  wonnnen 
deemed  themselves  sufficiently  capable  to  cope  for  their  rights;  when  industry 
develoxied  and  employers  formed  companies,  the  workmen  formed  unions;  when 
industry  concentrated  into  great  combinations,  the  workingmen  formed  their 
national  and  international  unions;  as  employments  became  trustified,  the  toilers 
organized  federations  of  all  unions — ^local,  national  and  international — such  as 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

"We  shall  continue  to  organize  and  federate  the  grand  army  of  labor,  and  with 
our  mottoes,  less  hours  of  labor,  higher  wages,  and  an  elevated  standard  of  life, 
we  shall  establish  equal  and  exact  justice  for  all.    Labor  omnia  vincit." 
'  Q.  fBy  Mr.  Clarke.)  Would  not  you  have  industries  pay  dividends  if  they 
earn  tnem? — ^A.  Certainly.  • 

Q.  I  do  not  understand  the  allusion  in  what  you  read  there  to  the  dividend- 
paying  function  of  trusts  as  being  a  vulnerable  point? — ^A.  Yes,  that  is  the  vulner- 
able point;  that  is  the  contention.  While  I  believe  that  the  trust  should  be  ref- 
lated, believe  in  publicity  of  the  trust,  I  fear  most  the  attempt  of  legislative 
action  to  deal  witn  them,  for  as  a  rule  the  methods  proi>osed  to  deal  with  the 
trust  have  not  dealt  with  the  trust,  but  they  have  dealt  with  us.  The  courts  have 
interxireted  these  laws  to  apply  to  us,  to  organized  labor,  and  not  to  trusts.  It 
has  not  affected  the  trusts  at  all.  The  antitrust  law — who,  who  among  all  the 
trust  magnates  of  America  is  now  under  indictment,  under  bonds?  But  1  can 
point  you  right  in  the  District  of  Columbia  about  25  men  who  are  under  indict- 
ment under  the  antitrust  law,  the  interstate-commerce  law.  How  has  it  inter- 
fered with  the  discrimination  of  the  railroads  and  transportation  companies  with 
preferred  shippers?  Not  a  particle,  but  I  know  it  was  the  incubator  that  brought 
forth  the  injunctions  that  cast  our  men  into  jail,  because  they  refused  to  work, 
because  we  exercise  our  natural  ri^ht  to  quit  work,  to  own  ourselves;  it  was  used 
for  the  purpose  of  curbing  men*s  rights  to  advise  with  each  other. 

Q.  It  has  been  made  to  appear,  from  the  evidence  here  of  railroad  men,  that 
since  the  passage  of  the  interstate-commerce  law  discriminations  and  rebates,  etc. , 
have  ceased.    Is  that  true,  in  your  opinion?— A.  That  is,  they  have  ceased  to  be 

?ublicly  known.  I  have  been  told  quite  recently,  while  West,  that  the  railroads  of 
!alif omia  charge  as  much  to  transport  a  case  of  goods,  or  a  carload  of  goods,  from, 
say,  a  point  of  800  miles  in  California  as  is  charged  from  New  York  to  the  State 
line. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  then,  discriminations  still  continue? — A.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  opinion  at  all.  I  have  been  informed,  and  from  such  sources  that  I  daure 
not  dispute  it;  can  not  disbelieve  them. 

Q.  Tnere  was  some  expression  in  what  you  read  last  there  about  wealth  having 
the  control  of  a  State  or  two.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  i)opular  government  pre- 
vails in  most  of  the  States  of  this  Union,  and  the  people,  irrespective  of  their  means, 
vote  without  intimidation,  and  that  their  votes  are  honestly  C'Ounted? — ^A.  Yes; 
theoretically. 

Q.  Then  how  can  it  be  true  that  wealth  controls  the  State? — ^A.  That  is,  prac- 
tically. 

Q.  Well,  how  does  wealth  control  the  State?— A.  It  controls  the  political  par- 
ties; it  controls  the  avenues  for  advancement;  it  controls  the  State. 

Q.  Well,  then,  it  must  do  it  through  somebody's  weakness  or  corruption,  since 
the  people  vote  and  their  votes  are  counted? — ^A.  A  people  who  are  economically 
dependent  are  not  politically  index)endent. 

Q.  Then  you  mean  to  say  that  when  one  man  works  for  another  he  must  vote 
as  his  employer  wishes  him  to? — A.  Not  necessarily;  not  theoreticaUy;  but  prac- 
tically that  IS  nearly  so,  except  where  those  employees  are  organized.  I  think, 
inasmuch  as  that  has  come  out,  as  I  have  been  questioned  on  Uiat  ix>int,  that  it 
is  necessary  to  enter  into  it  a  little  more  fully,  in  order  that  I  may  make  myself 
clear  to  the  members  of  the  commission,  and  to  those  who  at  any  time  punish 
themselves  by  reading  my  testimony.  Take  our  legislative  bodies  to-day.  It  is  a 
fact,  which  I  think  no  observer  will  dispute,  that  a  man  can  not  be  the  nominee 
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for  the  smallest  legislative  position  unless  his  advancement  is  approved  by  a  polit- 
ical boss,  and  he  in  turn  is  subservient  to  the  other  higher  political  boss.  In  the 
profession  of  law  we  find  the  young  lawyer.  What  opportunities  has  he  for  the 
future  unless  he  is  willing,  unless  he  is  nrst  taught  upon  the  lines  of  acquired 
wealth,  and  absorbs  the  theory  of  the  vested  rights  of  wealth?  What  hope  has  he 
to  become  a  pudge  in  the  city  or  in  the  State  or  in  the  United  States  unless  he 
is  in  line  with  the  prevailing  thoughts  of  the  protection  to  vested  wealth?  As  to 
the  rights  of  man,  that  is  another  question. 

The  fees  that  are  now  paid  to  the  lawyers  that  are  worth  while  striving  to 
obtain  are  the  fees  that  corporations  and  wealth  can  give;  so  that  to-day,  wnile 
we  have  competent  lawyers,  there  are  few  among  the  lawyers  who  are  the  trib- 
unes of  the  people;  and  it  is  not  from  those  who  still  maintain  themselves  as  the 
tribunes  of  the  x)eople's  rights,  it  is  not  from  among  this  number  that  the  judges 
are  made,  nominated,  or  appointed. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Ktle.)  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  young  mechanic  who 
must  work  through  the  avenue  of  organized  trade  to  become  an  organized 
mechanic,  as  an  apprentice,  and  so  on?  Is  there  anything  there  in  his  way? — ^A. 
UsuaUy  the  organization,  if  it  can,  tries  to  enforce  the  apprentice  law. 

Q.  What  is  that  law? — ^A.  Oh,  it  varies  with  different  organizations. 

Q.  Take  any;  for  instance,  machinists,  stonecutters — anything  like  that? — ^A. 
Last  week  I  helped  in  the  arrangement  of  a  dispute  between  coopers  and  employ- 
ers, in  which  the  agreement  provided  for  1  apprentice  for  every  10  journeymen. 
They  employed  00  journeymen — ^that  particular  plant — ^and  it  allows  6  appren- 
tices. I  ^ould  say  that  that  is  perhaps  as  ne£ur  a  rule  as  I  could  name — about  1 
in  10. 

Q.  About  1  in  10? — ^A.  About  that.  It  may  be  more  in  some  and  less  in  others, 
when  they  are  organized. 

Q.  And  if  these  places  have  been  applied  for  and  the  i)arties  have  been  received, 
then  the  opportunities  are  not  open  lor  others  in  that  locality? — ^A.  In  that  estab- 
lishment or  that  locality? 

Q.  You  mean  within  the  bounds  of  that  labor  organization? — ^A.  The  organiza- 
tion of  labor  endeavors  to  regulate  the  number  of  apprentices.  They  think  that 
it  is  necessary  to  provide  work  for  the  adult,  and  that,  while  every  regard  should 
be  had  for  the  young  lad,  that  it  would  not  be  a  bad  idea  to  have  some  regard  for 
the  adult  or  male  member  of  the  family,  who  is  the  breadwinner;  and  I  have 
known  of  a  very  large  number  of  cases  where  employers  of  labor  who  were 
ostensibly  so  desirous  of  supplying  work  for  the  young  lads  only  had  in  mind  the 
reduced  wages  they  could  get  the  apprentice  to  work  for. 

Q.  What  becomes  of  the  younp:  man  if  he  is  not  able  to  get  a  position?  Does 
he  fall  into  the  ranks  of  unorganized  labor? — ^A.  Not  neces»Euily.  He  becomes  a 
lawyer  sometimes.    Sometimes  he  becomes  a  statesman. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Do  you  not  think  it  is  true  that  the  average  legislator  is  very 
anxious  to  please  the  worMng  people  of  the  country  and  to  promote  their  inter- 
ests, so  far  as  he  possibly  can,  without  injuring  the  Industries  of  his  State? — ^A.  The 
average  legislator  is  not  a  very  courageous  man.  I  have  spoken  with  a  very  large 
number  of  legislators,  and  found  them  individually  to  be  intelligent  men  as  a 
rule;  and  I  have  found  them,  whenjit  came  to  a  question  of  their  collective  action 
for  the  purpose  of  advancing  a  practical  thought  tnat  they  would  privately  advo- 
cate, I  found  them  either  unwifiing  or  incapable  to  do  it. 

(Testimony  closed). 


Washinoton,  D.  C,  Fdyruary  14^  1900. 

TESTIMONT  OF  MB.  HAMILTON  GAEHABTT, 

Manufacturer,  Detroit,  Mich, 

The  commission  met  at  11  a.  m. ,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Mr.  Hamilton 
Carharrtt  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  after  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Will  you  please  give  your  name,  residence,  and  occupa- 
tion?— ^A.  Hamilton  Carhartt;  Detroit,  Mich.;  manufacturer  of  overalls,  and 
workjngmen's  clothes  exclusively. 

Q.  Wnat  line  of  manufacture? — A.  We  manufacture  clothing. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  both  men  and  women? — ^A.  We  do. 

66lA i2 
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Q.  Ton  wish  to  testify  chiefly  concerning  yonr  business  and  your  relation  to 
labor,  or  concerning  that  industry  generally? — ^A.  I  wish  to  testify  only  in  so  far 
as  I  have  had  personal  experience. 

How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  business? — ^A.  Ten  years. 
How  many  hands  do  you  employ? — A.  About  600. 

What  proportion  of  men  and  wnat  projwrtion  of  women? — A.  I  would  say 
about  80  per  cent  are  women. 

Q.  Any  minors? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  the  labor  or^nized? — ^A.  Entirely.  I  think  that  I  should  read  from  our 
prospectus,  that  we  issue  at  the  first  of  the  year,  as  it  would  outline  the  stand  we 
are  taking  better  than  I  could,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  be  interrupted  by  questions 
from  time  to  time  to  explain. 

Q.  We  would  be  very  happy  to  hear  that. — ^A.  I  will  leave  out  except  where  it 
goes  to  the  treatment  of  the  employee  solely.  That  is  what  I  call  bemg  honest 
with  them — ^putting  ourselves  for  the  moment  in  their  place,  and  treating  them 
absolutely  as  we  would  like  to  be  treated  were  we  in  tneir  position;  and  we  say 
here  in  this  prospectus  that  many  manufacturers  embark  in  business  with  a  sole 
and  single  eye  directed  and  devoted  toward  underselling  their  comx)etitors.  In 
order  to  succeed  in  business  price  is  the  leverage  they  use — a  lower  price  than  the 
comxietitor.  A  great  many  manufacturers  ^o  into  business  with  the  idea  that 
they  can  manufacture  more  cheaply  than  their  neighbor.  They  can  not  own  their 
raw  material  or  fabric  cheaper  in  our  business;  consequently,  to  make  a  lower 
price  than  others  quote  they  must  take  it  out  of  labor;  that  is,  the  price  of  fabrics 
m  every  case,  the  various  things  we  make,  are  as  stable  as  the  price  of  wheat,  iron, 
or  anytning.  One  pound  of  cotton  is  worth  just  as  much,  no  more  or  less,  than  a 
million  pounds.  The  manufacturer  that  can  sell  goods  the  cheapest  is  the  one 
that  can  wield  a  club  the  most  mercilessly;  that  can  make  veritable  slaves  of  his 
employees.  Surely  this  is  not  being  honest  with  them.  We  compete,  you  know, 
with  sweat  shops.  That  is  the  bitterest  competition  we  have.  As  I  say,  surely 
this  is  not  being  honest  with  them.  In  our  lightest  games  we  have  some  one  to 
see  fair  play.  In  boxing  we  must  hit  fair;  in  racing  we  must  start  fair.  A  prize 
fighter  has  honor  in  him.  He  would  be  judged  to  lose  a  match  for  foul  fighting; 
but  your  prize  manufacturer  gains  his  match  or  success  by  foul  manufacturing, 
and  no  one  cries  out  against  him.  Some  of  the  most  successful  manufacturers  in 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  New  York  manufacture  goods  in  sweat  shops,  and 
are  making  large  sums  of  money  in  being  able  to  coerce  labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  I^hillips.)  Do  you  mean  that  to  include  all  manufacturers,  or  in 
your  line  especially? — ^A.  In  our  line  especially.  I  do  not  go  out  of  our  own  line. 
My  testimony  must  be  in  a  narrow  groove. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  do  not  apply  your  remark  to  all  manufacturers  in 
your  line,  but  only  to  some  of  the  most  successful? — ^A.  That  is  it  exactly.  This 
IS  my  own  personal  expeiience;  not  in  any  other  line  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  What  line  are  you  in? — A.  The  manufacture  of  overalls 
and  working  clothes  exclusively.  Naturally,  it  must  be  of  a  low  price,  because 
it  goes  to  laboring  men  throughout  the  country — working  clothes. 

I  want  to  outline  an  experiment  that  is  being  made  in  the  East— that  is,  along 
our  line — ^an  exx)eriment  m  social  economy  that  is  now  being  made  in  the  East. 
Of  course,  you  understand  I  read  from  this  as  an  outline,  so  that  questions  can 
be  asked,  and  I  do  not  care  how  often  they  are  asked.  I  would  like  to  explain 
anything  that  does  not  appear  clear.  It  is  claimed  this  experiment  can  not  fail 
to  DO  profitable  to  the  laboring  classes,  especially  to  those  unfortunate  persons 
who  are  ground  down  by  the  infamous  sweating  system.  Moreover,  the  move- 
ment ougnt  to  be  exceedmgiy  valuable  to  the  churches  as  affording  an  example 
of  what  they  can  do  toward'  the  amelioration  of  the  sufferings  of  mankind.  I 
refer  to  the  organized  efforts  now  being  made  by  the  Consumers'  League,  under 
the  leadership  of  John  Graham  Brooks,  of  Boston,  to  induce  people  to  deal  exclu- 
sively with  those  manufacturers  who  treat  their  employees  humanely  and  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  good  morals.  There  is  such  a  movement,  and  the  sentiment 
outlined  there  is  the  only  thing  that  we  have  to  sustain  us  to-day — ^that  is,  the 
sentiment  of  fair  play.  We  attempt  to  impress  the  consumer  of  our  goods  that 
if  he  buys  goods  manufactured  by  organized  labor,  that  has  the  union  label  on 
it,  he  is  purchasing  goods  where  the  employee  has  a  fair  rate  of  wages  and  sani- 
tary surroundings. 

It  is  contended  by  the  league  that  the  purchaser  of  garments  made  under  the 
sweating  process  is  really  responsible  for  the  hardships  of  those  who  make  the 
gannente,  and  that  it  is  absolutely  wrong  and  unprincipled  for  a  man  to  pay  less 
for  an  ai-ticle  than  the  stuff  of  which  it  is  made  and  the  labor  bestowed  in  the 
making  are  actually  worth.    The  situation  is  that  if  the  goods  were  not  sold  or 
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asked  for  mantifactarere  would  not  make  them.  It  is  the  fact  that  men  and 
women  who  want  to  buv  are  looking  for  bargainB,  the  lowest  possible  price,  irre- 
spectiye  of  who  mannfactnres  them  or  how  the  goods  are  mannfactnred,  or 
where  they  come  from — ^prison  or  sweat  shop  or  anything  else.  It  is  to  contend 
against  this  that  the  union  label  is  nsed  by  organized  labor  on  the  eoods  that  are 
mannfactnred  by  organized  labor.  This  Labelshows  to  the  buyer  that  the  manu- 
facturer has  paid  a  reasonably  fair  rate  of  wages  to  the  employee  who  is  manu- 
facturing them. 

Q.  Are  there  many,  aside  from  your  manufacturing  establishment,  that  use  the 
union  label? — ^A.  They  are  growing  rapidly. 

Q.  Quite  a  large  number  outside  of  yourselves  that  are  doing  that  at  present? — 
A.  Oh,  yes;  and  they  are  right.  Tet  more,  Koing  into  the  reasons,  only  fear  that 
the  manufacturer  can  not  pay  a  reasonably  fair  rate  of  wages  and  succeed. 
There  are  plenty  of  manufacturers  whose  hearts  are  on  the  right  side,  and  who 
were  only  too  glad  to  do  it  when  they  saw  the  way  had  been  blazed.  The  fair 
position  IS  the  only  thing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  there  anything  impracticable  about  using  the  xmion 
label  where  different  parts  of  the  garment  or  article  are  made  in  different  shops? — 
A.  Well,  that  is  a  question  I  womd  hardly  know  how  to  answer.  I  would  not 
think  that  there  would  be  any.  Of  course  our  goods  are  made  entirely  together, 
and  that  is  another  stand  that  we  take.  In  the  manufacture  of  our  goods,  msteaa 
of  dividing  the  article  we  manufacture  into  various  parts,  so  the  employee  only 
knows  how  to  make  a  certain  particidar  part,  each  employee  makes  the  whole  of  the 
garment.  They  have  a  trade  then  that  they  can  go  anywhere  with.  There  are  a 
great  many  manufacturers  who  prefer  to  manufacture  their  goods  in  section, 
as  it  is  called;  a  girl  will  seam  up  a  certain  side,  do  nothing  else  and  is  not  com- 
petent to  do  anything  else.  We  think  it  better  for  all  interested  to  have  the 
employee  make  the  entire  garment  with  the  exception  of  the  hand  work — ^putting 
on  buttons,  working  buttonholes,  and  things  of  that  kind.  And  when  the  employee 
leaves  us  she  is  competent  to  go  anywhere  and  has  a  trade  that  is  worth  a  great 
deal  to  her. 

Some  people  contend  that  it  is  absolutel^r  wrong  and  unprincipled  for  a  man 
to  pay  less  for  an  article  than  the  stuff  of  which  it  is  made  and  the  labor  bestowed 
in  the  making  are  actually  worth.  Now,  there  is  no  way  for  him  to  know  that 
such  conditions  prevail  or  do  not  unless  there  is  some  mark  for  him  to  ko  by, 
and  that  is  the  union  label  which  the  organization  issues.  When  he  sees  that  he 
then  knows  that  the  wage  has  been  paid  properly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  But  he  does  not  know  about  the  cost  of  the  material? — 
A.  No,  he  does  not  know;  but  the  cost  of  the  material  is  regulated  by  the  market. 

That  the  purchaser  is  responsible  for  the  ills  of  the  underpaid  laborer  will  not 
be  admitted  by  aU.  It  will  be  contended  that  men  naturally  and  i)rox>erly  buy  as 
cheaply  as  they  can ,  and  that  it  is  not  incumbent  on  the  buyer *s  conscience  to  inquire 
into  the  conditions  that  make  articles  cheap.  Such  reasoners  will  lay  the  entire 
blame  for  the  sufferings  of  oppressed  laborers  at  the  door  of  the  hard-hearted 
employer.  Now,  we  can  not  agree  fully  with  either  view.  The  responsibility,  'yf^ 
think,  should  be  divided  between  the  employer,  whom  a  heartless  competition 
encourages  to  place  his  wares  on  the  market  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  and  the 
purchaser,  who  is  eager  to  take  advantage  of  every  bargain  that  offers,  regardless 
of  the  cry  for  help  and  relief  that  comes  up  from  the  sweat  shops. 

It  m&Y  be  furtner  objected  that  the  effort  which  the  Consumers'  Lea^e  is 
making  is  directed  against  the  laws  of  competition,  and  therefore  is  impracticable. 
We  can  not  regard  me  objection  as  a  weighty  one,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  society  has  already  inaugurated  its  scheme,  and  that  it  is  said  to  be 
working  well  in  a  number  of  Eastern  cities.  .Competition  is  the  life  of  trade,  it 
is  true,  Dut  alongside  of  this  truism  should  be  placed  that  other  truth  which  the 
moral  teachings  of  this  nineteenth  century  have  made  so  prominent— that  man 
can  not  live  to  himself  alone.  That  is  the  argument  that  we  use  in  advancins/^ 
the  sale  of  our  goods  to  members  of  organized  labor  and  laboring  men  generallv; 
that  they  should  not  only  try  to  better  their  own  conditions,  but  that  they  should 
try  to  assist  in  bettering  the  conditions  of  others;  that  they  can  not  live  by  them- 
selves alone.  When  competition  is  carried  to  the  limit  of  heartlessness  and  of 
oppression  it  must  be  checked  by  the  application  of  laws,  else  our  legislators  wiU 
f au  to  do  their  duty. 

It  is  for  the  very  purpose  of  setting  these  ethical  principles  in  operation  in  the 
everyday  business  of  life  that  organized  labor  has  undertaken  to  regulate  the 
relations  between  manufacturers  and  purchasers.  They  propose  to  protect  botii 
the  honorable  manufacturer,  who  is  willing  to  adopt  me  standard  of  hours, 
wages,  etc.,  to  secure  a  decent  living  for  the  manufacturer  and  the  employees  as 
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well.  They  have  consnlted  both  employers  and  employed,  and  from  information 
thns  obtained  they  have  established  standard  rates  of  wages,  etc.  and  are  encour- 
aging consumers  to  deal  only  with  such  mannf actorers  as  observe  these  standard 
rates.  Organized  labor  everywhere  is  assisting  manufacturers  who  employ 
organized  labor.  We  feel  the  effects  of  it  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other.  They  will  have  resolutions  offered  in  their  meetings  and  conventions 
commending  manufacturers  who  employ  organized  labor.  They  have  a  syst-em 
by  which  the  men  are  to  be  fined,  in  some  of  the  unions,  if  they  fail  to  wear 
goods  manufactured  by  organized  labor.  Not  in  a  coercive  manner,  but  to 
show  their  appreciation  of  the  fact  and  their  willingness  not  to  live  by  them- 
selves alone. 

In  Boston  and  New  York  there  are  some  stores  which  are  put  on  '*  white  lists." 
They  contain,  the  white  lists  do,  the  names  of  those  who  observe  standard  regu- 
lations in  their  business.  The  names  of  those  who  observe  standard  regulations 
in  their  business  have  been  published  and  furnished  to  the  Consumers*  League  by 
the  several  trades  and  labor  councils  in  Boston,  and  on  a  smaller  scale  in  New 
York.  The  method  hac  proved  easy  and  successful  in  its  application  to  a  trade 
in  which  hitherto  so  many  abuses  have  abounded;  that  is,  the  tailoring  trade.  In 
some  of  the  stores  where  they  have  never  allowed  their  clerks  to  sit  down  during 
business  hours  chairs  have  been  furnished  them,  and  various  other  things 
have  been  done  for  their  benefit.  Lunch  has  been  served  in  the  building,  and 
care  has  been  taken  not  to  have  them  overworked,  and  better  treatment  has  been 
given  in  various  instances. 

Q.  Who  issues  these  white  lists? — ^A.  They  are  issued  by  the  Consumers'  League 
in  the  East.  It  is  the  same  thinjK  that  organized  labor  recognizes  everywhere. 
They  publish  these  lists  of  their  mends,  as  they  call  them,  the  friends  of  orean- 
ized  labor,  and  they  also  publish  lists  of  manufacturers  who  are  not  Men&  of 
ornmized  labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  not  these  white  lists  regarded  as  something  in  the 
character  of  a  bovcott? — ^A.  Well,  it  mi^t  be  so,  XK)esibly,  by  those  merchants  or 
manufacturers  who  are  not  on  the  list,  but  it  would  hardly  be  so  considered  by 
men  generally.    The  feeling  is  that  it  is  simply  recogniziuK  humane  ideas. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  The  blacklist  is  more  within  the  definition  of  a  boycott, 
is  it  not? — ^A.  Yes.    Blacklists  are  of  course  published 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar,  interrupting.)  Is  it  not  the  argument  of  the  merchants 
there  m  Boston  and  New  York  that  the  trades  unions  generally  boycott  by  pub- 
lishing unfair  lists,  and  the  Consumers'  League  boycotts  by  publisning  a  ^^^te 
list,  so  that  all  those  not  contained  in  the  wmte  list  are  boycotted? — ^A.  That  is 
the  name  they  apply  to  it.  Possibly  that  may  be  so.  It  is  rather  an  arbitrary 
term.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  simply  to  recognize  the  fact  that  certain  manufac- 
turers and  merchants  are  willing  to  deal  fairly.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  publi£^- 
ing  a  list  of  those  whom  they  consider  as  unfair. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Has  any  case  come  to  your  knowledge  in  which  a 
number  of  men,  resorting  to  what  is  known  as  the  white  list,  have  been  success- 
fully charged  with  boycotting? — ^A.  Not  the  slightest.  It  is  only  objected  to  by 
those  whose  names  are  not  on  the  list.  But  the  white  list  is  growing  so  rapidly 
that  it  shows  that  it  must  have  a  great  deal  of  effect.  We  have  them  in  our  own 
city.  We  have  a  great  many  very  humane  merchante  in  Detroit,  I  must  confess, 
that  are  doing  everything  they  can,  with  Saturday  half  holidays,  and  so  on.  We 
have  one  very  large  concern---Saturday  is  the  best  trading  day  in  the  city — ^that 
shuts  its  store  promptly  at  noon  on  Saturday  and  does  vanous  other  things  that 
are  along  the  iaeas  of  advance  in  the  treatment  of  employees. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  GK)  on  with  reference  to  the  relation  between  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  laborer. — A.  I  was  treating  now  more  of  the  effect  of  the  senti- 
ment that  has  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  goods,  the  acceptation  of  the  union 
label,  or  the  white  label,  as  it  is  in  various  communities.  That  is  at  present 
being  done  all  through  the  East. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  you  using  the  United  Garment  Workers'  label, 
or  have  you  a  private  label  of  your  own? — A.  We  are  using  the  United  Garment 
Workers'  label. 


Q.  With  your  name? — ^A.  It  has  no  name  of  ours  on  it. 


Do  you  attach  your  own  name  with  it? — ^A.  Our  own  label  is  a  separate  and 
distinct  ncket,  whicn  we  put  on  the  garment,  and  the  union  label  of  the  United 
Gtarment  Workers'  Association  is  put  on  the  garment  at  an  entirely  different 
place.  We  could  easily  have  our  own  name  put  on  the  union  label  and  we  pro- 
pose to  do  it  in  the  future.  It  is  a  cloth  label  that  we  pay  50  cents  per  1,000  for, 
and  we  could  easily  have  our  own  name  printed  on  it;  but  it  never  occurred  to 
us  that  we  could  do  so  without  increasing  uie  expense;  but  we  will  in  the  future. 
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Taking  a  basiness  view,  we  think  onr  own  name  can  not  be  mentioned  too  often. 
We  feel  that  the  success  of  our  business — ^that  we  can  attribute  it  entirely  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  never  seen  fit  to  hide  our  light  under  a  bushel.  We  have  been 
large  advertisers.  We  have  8x>ent  $150,000  in  10  years  in  advertisement  of  the 
fact  that  we  use  organized  labor  and  of  the  fact  that  we  have  factories  surrounded 
by  a  pleasant  outlook,  flower  beds  and  lawns,  and  that  we  work  on  short  hours, 
and  that  we  serve  a  lunch  at  noon  for  our  employees.  We  do  not  think  it  wrong 
to  use  this  as  a  handle.  We  had  to  fight.  It  was  a  bitter  competition  of  prices, 
and  in  order  to  prove  to  the  buyers  who  bought  our  goods  that  the  price  that  we 
asked  was  nothing  more  than  what  was  right,  all  things  being  considered,  we 
exploited  these  facts,  told  about  them.  The  fart  of  our  employees  being  organized 
was  taJcen  up  by  ourselves  at  first.  It  was  not  coercive;  we  were  not  obuged  to 
employ  organized  labor;  and  I  find  in  my  own  exx>erience  outside  of  our  business 
that  wherever  it  is  coercive,  wherever  a  manufacturer  is  forced,  as  you  might 
say,  to  employ  organized  labor,  there  is  more  or  less  friction.  Manufacturers, 
generally  speakmg,  fight  organizations  of  all  kinds,  fearing  there  may  be  some- 
thing in  it  that  is  arbitrary  or  coercive. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Did  you  secure  organized  labor  when  you  started,  or  did 
you  not  nave  something  to  do  with  organizing  it  yourself? — ^A.  We  did  it  entirely. 
When  we  started  into  business  the  very  first  thing  I  made  up  my  mind  to  do  was 
to  make  no  profit  on  labor.  I  tiiought  I  could  manufacture  goods  and  sell  at  a 
profit  without  taking  it  out  of  labor,  and  in  starting  in  our  businesa  that  way 
we  paid  considerably  above  the  goinx  rate  of  wages  because  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
do  it.  I  argued,  in  a  business  way,  that  we  could  manufacture  better  goods  by 
having  the  good  will  and  sympathy  of  our  employees,  and  I  advanced  that  in  sell- 
ing the  ffoods  that  we  do  make  better  garments;  that  there  was  good  value  in 
them,  although  the  price  was  hieh.  One  reason  that  I  organized  our  work — our 
factory — ^was  the  fact  that  we  sold  to  a  great  many  men  like  locomotive  engineers 
and  the  better  class  of  artisans  who  were  members  of  organizations,  and  a  great 
many  letters  came  to  me  from  various  parts  of  the  Union,  saying,  ''We  nave 
worn  your  goods  for  a  number  of  years  and  like  them  very  much,  but  we  believe 
in  organized  labor  and  would  like  to  buy  union-made  goods.  Is  there  any  way 
in  which  you  can  help  us  out?"  That  Was  the  very  first  idea  that  I  got  of 
orGAuization. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  after  your  establishment  in  business? — ^A.  We  had  been 
in  business  3  years.    The  business  was  a  success  and  growing. 

Q.  Without  organization? — ^A.  Without  organization;  but  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  there  would  be  nothing  surrendered  by  me.  I  was  perfectly  willing  to  pay 
the  highest  price  that  was  paid  by  anybody  for  the  manufacture  of  goods,  f eeunff 
that  I  could  compete;  but  now  to  organize  the  factory  was  a  question  that  I  did 
not  understand.  I  wrote  a  letter  East  to  the  secretary  of  the  u-arment  Workers' 
Association  and  mailed  it.  The  letter  reached  the  secretary— I  have  forgotten 
the  name  now;  they  mailed  it  to  the  general  secretary  in  New  York;  and  he 
mailed  that  letter  back  to  the  labor  council  in  Detroit.  I  knew  nothing  about  its 
ramifications,  but  one  day  8  men  came  up  there  and  asked  for  me,  and  I  met 
them,  and  after  considerable  humming  and  hawing  they  wanted  to  know  if  I 
would  have  any  objection  to  their  talking  to  my  employees  about  organizing 
them.  I  said, ''  I  have  not  tiie  slightest;  I  have  oeen  trying  for  6  months  to  find 
somebody  who  will  come  and  organize  this  factory;  and  if  you  will  go  right  up- 
stairs I  will  shut  down  the  machines  and  you  can  talk  all  you  want  to.  You  can 
say  this  to  the  employees,  further,  if  it  is  the  dues  that  stand  in  the  way,  we  will 
pay  the  dues  of  our  employees  and  be  glad  to  do  it."  They  said  it  was  a  new 
experience  and  they  had  never  had  a  similar  experience.  We  went  upstairs.  I 
shut  down  the  machines,  and  they  talKed  with  the  employees  about  organizing, 
but  they  met  with  very  littie  favor.  The  employees  did  not  seem  to  take  to  it 
very  kindly,  and  in  tallung  to  me  afterwards  they  said,  **  We  do  not  see  what  we 
have  to  gain  by  goinz  into  an  organization.  Our  wages  are  satisfactory.  We 
know  you  are  paying  higher  wages  than  anyone  in  the  city  and  we  are  satisfied." 
They  felt  that  it  was  a  reflection  on  me  to  take  a  stand  of  that  kind.  The  argu- 
ment that  I  used  was  this:  I  told  them,  '*  Of  course  it  is  a  small  business  now,  a 
partnership  affair,  but  it  may  become  a  stock  company  in  time,  and  you  might 
then  have  to  treat  with  an  arbitrary  overseer;  or  the  times  might  be  very  much 
depressed,  and  the  prices  that  we  might  wish  to  place  on  our  goods  might  be  very 
much  lower  than  we  are  getting  now  and  your  pay  might  be  correspondingly 
reduced,  and  you  would  have  no  organization  to  combat  it,  no  committees  to 
argue  against  it."  They  did  not  seem  to  take  very  kindly  to  that,  and  thought 
tiiey  would  have  no  trouble.  I  then  took  the  humane  side  and  said,  **  Of  course 
you  feel  that  you  are  now  getting  all  that  you  are  entitied  to,  but  you  most  not 
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forget  those  who  are  lees  fortunate  than  yon  are.  Yon  shonld  be  willing  to  con- 
tribnte  yonr  share  in  dnes  toward  assisting  to  bnild  np  and  help  the  employees 
who  are  not  so  liberally  treated  as  yon  are. 

Well,  after  some  little  time  the  organization  was  perfected.  We  have  never 
chan^[ed  onr  rate  of  wages — ^have  neither  advanced  them  nor  lowered  them  one 
iota  smce  it  was  organized.  We  have  nothing  to  change.  We  were  paying  the 
very  top  fignres  at  the  time.  They  have  not  asked  £>r  any  change,  no  raise. 
They  have  contended  for  nothing  at  all  bnt  what  we  were  perf ecuy  willing  to 
grant. 

The  very  last  thing  that  we  have  granted  them  was  the  half -day  on  Saturdays 
throughout  the  year.  We  have  sort  of  run  fast  and  loose.  In  the  busy  season  we 
would  run  all  the  hours  we  possibly  could,  and  in  the  dull  season  we  would  have 
much  shorter  hours.  In  some  seasons  we  would  run  Satm^day  afternoons,  and 
probably  run  an  extra  hour  during  the  week,  probably  4  months  in  the  year. 
They  have  asked  now  for  a  half -holiday  on  Saturday  throughout  the  vear,  and 
we  were  only  too  willing  to  grant  it,  although  it  cost  us  a  considerable  sum  in 
equipment  to  turn  out  the  same  product  to  run  9  hours  during  the  5  days  of  the 
week  and  shut  down  at  noon  on  Saturday.  But  we  were  strong  enough  to  do  it 
and  have  a  factory  large  enough  to  put  in  the  extra  equipment,  and  about  125 
more  people,  and  we  were  onlv  too  glad  to  do  that. 

Q.  You  are  now  working  9  hours  a  day  and  giving  a  half-holiday?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  At  this  time  the  product  of  your  factory  is  equiJly 
as  great  as  it  was  under  the  former  system? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  but  we  have  to  have  a 
larger  equipment,  It  costs  us  to  turn  out  the  same  product  now — I  would  say 
$5,000  more  in  equipment,  room  space,  and  things  oi  that  kind — which'we  aro 
only  too  willing  and  too  glad  to  do.  The  intereet  on  that  investment  is  a  small 
item,  and  of  course  the  wear  and  tear  of  it  is  a  factory  expense  that  we  charge  to 
the  manufacture  of  goods. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  the  employees  work  by  the  piece  or  by  the  week? — 
A.  Our  employees  in  the  manufacture  of  the  garments  work  by  the  piece,  in  the 
pressing  and  various  things  of  that  kind,  but  we  have  a  x>ercentage  of,  say,  posed- 
bly  30per  cent  that  work  by  the  day.^ 

Q.  Tnose  who  work  by  the  piece  do  not  get  so  much  with  the  shortened  hours. 
I  suppose? — ^A.  No.  They  make  a  very  material  sacrifice  themselves  in  wages, 
and  it  shows  a  very  conmiendable  spirit,  I  am  sure.  There  were  a  great  many  of 
them,  in  their  organization,  that  stood  out  against  the  short  hours  and  fought  it 
bitterly  aniong  themselves.  They  did  not  want  to  share  their  labors  with  other 
employees,  liiey  preferred  to  form  a  trust  and  control  it — as  I  told  them,  and 
laughed  at  them — ^which  was  not  fair  or  right. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  In  view  of  the  fact  that  you  have  worked  shorter 
hours  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  and  longer  hours  at  other  seasons,  under  the 
former  system,  is  the  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  employees  noticeable  at  the  end 
of  the  year  under  your  present  system? — A.  I  think  it  is;  possibly  it  would  not  be 
in  a  year's  work  either;  that  would  be  a  question  that  we  would  have  to  com- 
pute at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  I  think  the  sacrifice  l^t  they  made  in  our  fac- 
tory is  an  extremely  noble  and  commendable  one — ^being  willing  to  share  with 
125  or  130  more  people  their  wages;  because,  to  turn  out  the  same  product,  we 
would  pay  no  more  to  the  extra  125  people. 

We  lukve  found  in  the  employing  of  labor  that  to  treat  them  exactly  as  we  would 
like  to  be  treated  has  never  yet  oeen  misdirected,  and  in  employmg  organized 
labor  we  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  done  away  with  a  great  deal  of  hiction  that  we 
would  have  under  other  circumstances.  That  is  our  view  of  it.  Little  differences 
of  the  employees  do  not  come  to  us.  They  go  to  their  committee  and  the  commit- 
tee, as  a  general  thing,  settles  these  things  among  themselves.  They  say,  that  is 
not  a  valid  claim  that  you  could  make;  and  a  great  many  of  these  things  they  close 
right  up  at  their  own  meetings.  They  have  a  meeting  on  it  and  vote  on  it.  We 
hear  of  these  things  indirectly,  but  they  do  not  come  to  us  at  all.  But  when  there 
is  anything  that  has  to  be  treated — any  difference  of  price,  or  difference  of  hours, 
or  various  things  that  come  up — they  come  to  us  through  the  committee  and  we 
have  some  head  to  treat  with,  and  we  talk  the  matters  over  and  come  to  an  amica- 
ble understanding;  we  always  have  done  so  and  there  is  no  further  trouble  at  all. 

As  far  as  my  personal  experience  is  concerned,  and  I  have  employed  unorganized 
labor  for  3  vears  and  organized  labor  for  7  years,  I  would  rather  deal  with 
organized  labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  In  taking  in  new  help,  do  you  inquire  as  to  whether  they 
belong  to  a  labor  union? — A.  No;  we  tell  them  that  we  believe  in  organized  labor, 
and  that  we  do  not  wish  to  employ  anybody  in  our  factory  that  is  not  willing  to 
become  a  member  of  the  organization.    They  are  given  1  month  to  come  in  and 
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try  it  if  they  want  to,  and  if  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  wish,  they  can  continue 
and  become  a  member  by  paying  their  initiation  fee;  or  if  liiey  feel  as  if  they 
would  rather  not,  they  can  drop  ont.  We  discriminate  in  favor  of  organized 
labor.  We  have  none  employed,  except  in  our  office  force,  except  those  who  are 
members  of  the  organization. 

Q.  (B^  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  have  said  vou  pay  just  the  same  to  organized  labor 
as  you  md  before.  Have  ^ou  been  benefited  or  has  labor  been  benefited  by  this 
organization  which  you  mtroduced,  as  we  understand?  Has  the  benefit  been 
mutual? — A.  Well,  I  think  it  has.  It  would  be  hard  to  draw  the  line.  Our  busi- 
ness was  successful  before  and  probably  would  have  continued  so;  but  certainly 
we  have  the  good  will  of  all  the  members  of  the  organizations  in  the  United  States, 
who  are  doing  everything  they  can  to  advance  the  interests  of  ourselves  and  their 
own.  And,  as  to  our  own  employees,  it  seems  to  me  sometimes  they  would  do 
even  more  than  we  would  do  to  advance  our  interests.  We  have  employees  who 
are  members  of  the  executive  board  of  the  association,  and  they  give  their  time 
and  money  to  talk  of  the  benefits  of  organized  labor  and  especially  in  our  particular 
factory. 

<^.  You  have  reason  to  believe  that  you  have  been  benefited  by  the  use  of  the 
union  label  in  advertising? — ^A.  I  think  we  have  very  materially,  and  I  think  the 
members  of  the  organization  think  it  mutual.  They  point  to  us  as  a  manufactur- 
ing concern  that  has  dealt  exclusively  with  organized  labor  and  has  been  a 
success. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  sell  to  anybody? — ^A.  We  have  only  one  agency  in 
eacn  city. 

Q.  To  whom  do  these  dealers  or  agents  of  yours  sell  the  goods? — ^A.  They  sell 
to  the  buyer — ^the  artisans,  mechanics,  machinists,  and  that  class  of  men. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  they  sell  to  other  merchants?— A.  No;  we  cannot 
allow  tnat  to  be  done.  Of  course  we  have  to  contend  with  the  unprincipled  dealer 
who  would  like  to  kill  our  product  if  he  possibly  could.  We  have  this  to  contend 
with.  Where  we  have  our  agencies,  for  instance,  in  this  city,  the  outside  dealer, 
buying  our  goods  surreptitiously,  puts  them  on  the  market  at  less  than  the  cost  of 
production  and  endeavors  to  nrove  to  the  average  buyer  that  the  merchant  who 
has  been  handling  union-maae  goods  has  been  robbing  him.  We  have  another 
thing  to  contend  with:  He  may  have  union-made  goods  and  nonunion-made  goods 
for  which  he  will  pay  approximately  the  same  sum — ^maybe  pays  $7  for  ours  and 
$6.25  for  the  nonunion  garment,  and  both  would  naturally  retail  at  75  cents.  We 
have  known  this  to  be  the  case,  that  he  would  sell  ours  for  75  cents  and  sell  the  other 
for  50  cents,  and  say, ''  Of  course,  if  ^ou  chaps  want  the  union-made  goods,  there 
they  are;  if  you  want  to  pay  the  price."  You  see  the  idea;  they  do  not  want  to 
be  coerced  into  handling  union-made  goods.    This  has  occurred  now  and  then. 

Q.  (By  Mr. Clarke.)  By  having  your  own  friends  organized,  you  think  you 
have  a  means  of  marketing  your  goods  among  people  who  are  organized  and  who 
believe  in  organization? — ^A.  Yes;  and  I  find,  too,  in  my  experience,  of  course,  the 
laborers  in  this  country  are  but  a  very  small  percentage  of  them  organized.  We 
do  not  find  it  detrimental  at  all  to  our  goods  to  have  it  Known  to  the  unorganized 
laboring  man  that  they  are  made  by  organized  labor.  The  only  feature  in  our 
Dusiness  that  is  strongly  a^inst  the  organized  labor  man  is  the  farming  trade. 
The  farmer  is  the  dealer  himself;  he  is  tne  boss.  They  do  not  like  organization. 
The^  do  not  like  to  be  made  to  buy  goods  manufactured  by  organized  labor.  To 
him  it  means  a  higher  price,  and  frequently  we  have  had  dealers  tell  us  and  write 
us  that  they  do  not  want  to  expatiate  on  the  fact  that  the  goods  were  made  by 
organized  labor.  They  keep  that  under  cover  and  sell  them  as  they  are  and  say 
ncrthing  about  it. 

Q.  Your  markets,  therefore,  are  principally  in  cities  and  towns  where  there  is  a 
large  force  of  organized  labor  rather  thaii  in  the  country  sections? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Well,  you  have  the  advantage  of  the  friendship  of 
the  organized  man  who  will  purchase  vour  garment  before  he  will  garments  of 
the  same  kind  that  do  not  bear  the  label.  Is  it  not  also  true  that  you  have  a  con- 
sequent disadvantage  resulting  from  the  action  of  the  dealer  who  is  prejudiced 
against  the  label,  and  is  pushing  the  garment  that  has  not  got  it? — A.  Yos;  that 
is  the  point  I  covered.  We  have  those  dealers,  but  there  is  this  advantage  in  our 
manufacture:  While  we  win  the  customer  at  first  upon  sentiment — upon  the  fact 
that  the  g:oods  are  make  by  organized  labor,  we  hold  him  by  merit.  We  prove 
that  we  give  him  value  received;  that  we  do  give  him  a  better-made  garment  than 
he  can  buy  in  any  other  channel  because  all  our  employees  are  interested  in  making 
the  garments  just  as  good  as  they  can  possibly  be  made;  they  are  interested  in 
their  own  welfare  to  that  extent.  The  consequences  are  that  when  we  ^et  a 
oustomer  on  sentiment,  we  hold  them  and  rarely  lose  them.    But  the  competitiDu 
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of  the  sweat  shops  and  prisons  holds  down  the  prices  that  we  are  able  to  pay  oar 
own  employees. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  yon  have  any  difficulty  in  getting  into  a  commn- 
nity  like  San  Francisco,  for  instance,  where  the  Chinese  make  garments  at  a  very 
low  rate,  and  establishing  connections  there? — ^A.  We  have  tremendous  difficulty 
in  getting  established.  The  only  thing  we  have  to  combat  is  the  prejudice  of  the 
merchant  who  fears  that  he  can  not  sell  the  ^oods,  but  when  we  once  can  estab- 
lish an  agency  we  have  no  trouble  in  maintaining  the  trade  and  proving  to  him 
that  the  better  class  of  artisans  and  machinists  of  all  kinds  will  support  goods 
made  by  well-paid  labor.  We  demonstrated  that  in  San  Francisco  and  Sacra- 
mento. In  Sacramento  we  have  one  of  the  largest  customers  we  have  in  the 
United  States — uses,  at  a  low  estimate,  $8,000  or  $10,000  worth  of  our  product 
in  a  year.  When  I  went  to  see  this  man  he  was  extremely  skeptical  of  the  fact  of 
their  being  able  to  use  it.  He  is  a  man  that  stands  well  as  a  friend  of  labor — Mr. 
Lubin — ^but  in  order  to  convince  him  that  there  was  a  channel,  we  placed  our 
goods  with  him  on  approval  or  commission,  telling  him  that  if  we  could  not  prove 
that  they  would  be  supported  by  organized  labor  we  would  take  the  goods  off 
his  hands  and  pay  the  n*eight  both  ways.  The  proposition  was  so  generous  that 
he  took  advantage  of  it,  and  he  tells  me  that  he  has  never  seen  a  day  when  he  had 
any  regrets. 

Q.  (ByMr.  Farquhar.)  What  States  manufacture  prison-made  goods— overalls, 
etc.? — A.  I  am  not  conversant  with  any  State  except  our  own,  Michi^n. 

Q.  Is  that  at  Ionia?— A.  That  is  Ionia.  They  also  manufacture  shirts— that  is, 
laundered  shirts — at  Jackson. 

Q.  How  large  an  output  has  that  Ionia  institution? — ^A.  I  am  not  conversant 
with  the  output.  They  have,  I  think— I  am  not  sure — about  300  employees  work- 
ing on  similar  classes  of  goods  to  those  we  make,  overalls  and  cheap  sldrts,  at 
Jackson.  We  have  a  number  of  employees  that  work  upon  laundered  shirts. 
Now,  each  one  of  these  manufacturers  has  outside  factories  in  the  same  town  in 
which  they  employ  free  labor.  The  idea  is  to  cover  up  the  fact  that  they  use  con- 
vict labor,  which  would  naturall^r,  if  it  got  about  that  the  merchant  was  selling 
goods  manufactured  by  this  convict  labor,  be  detrimental  to  his  success.  Now, 
there  is  a  mark  of  detection  ux)on  goods — the  union  label.  As  we  advertise  and 
talk  when  we  wish  to  avoid  our  patrons  buying  sweat-shop  and  prison-made 
goods — ^if  you  want  to  buy  good  goods,  buy  goods  upon  which  the  union  label  is 
put. 

Q.  The  Ionia  institution — ^is  there  any  label  at  all  upon  their  goods? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  no  law  in  Michigan? — A.  No.  We  tried  to  get  a  law;  we  worked 
very  hard  upon  this  convict-labor  law,  and  we  offered  to  pass  a  bill  and  allow 
them  to  manufacture  all  the  goods  they  wanted  in  these  prisons,  provided  they 
would  stamp  them  prison  made,  but  of  course  thev  saw  through  that  at  a  glance. 
That  would  prohibit  the  sale  of  it,  practically  BX)eaking,  because  there  is  sentiment 
among  us  all  against  wearing  prison-made  goods. 

Q.  But  of  your  own  knowledge,  the  product  of  the  Michigan  x)enitentiary  there 
goes  outside  of  the  State  as  well  as  in  tne  State? — ^A.  I  think  the  greater  portion 
of  it  goes  outside  of  the  State.    I  think,  in  fact,  all  of  it. 

Q.  West?^A.  Mostly  goes  East;  goes  to  New  York  City,  and  is  then  distributed 
through  these  channels,  t  think  the^r  are  Troy  manufacturers  who  have  the  fac- 
tory at  Jackson.  Their  product,  I  think,  is  all  shipped  in  bulk  to  New  York,  and 
boxed  and  sent  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  thej;  sold  much  cheaper  than  your  goods? — A.  There 
is  no  comparison  as  to  price,  it  is  so  much  lower.  Of  course,  they  are  not  so 
meritoriouslv  made,  you  understand,  but  the  price  is  so  low  that  it  seems  ridicu- 
lous to  thiuK  that  they  can  be  produced.  A  State  sells  to  a  manufacturer — I 
would  not  say  actually  the  amount,  but  it  is  about  80  centfl  a  day;  it  is  much  less 
than  that,  but  I  will  say  in  round  figures,  80  cents  a  day.  And  they  also  furnish 
heat,  light,  and  power  for  those  manufacturers,  and  board  of  these  people.  To 
compete  against  that  we  have  to  pay,  at  the  lowest  price,  $1  to  manufacture  the 
same  garments,  and  much  more  in  many  instances,  which  puts  us  at  a  disadvan- 
tage, and  unless  we  combat  that  with  the  sentiment  we  do  and  advertise  it  in  the 
way  we  do,  we  simply  could  not  exist. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  It  has  been  testified  to  before  the  commission  that  the 
product  of  convicts,  no  matter  how  small  that  product  may  be,  when  put  Jipon 
the  market,  affects  the  price  of  the  product  of  free  labor.  Is  that  true?— A.  They 
say  that  a  chain  is  only  as  strong  as  the  weakest  link.  You  can  see  the  idea.  It 
follows  very  closely;  I  can  buy  so  and  so.  Our  argument  is  that  what  you  can 
get  in  quantity  don't  have  anvthing  to  do  with  it.  For  instance,  there  are  certain 
manufacturers  of  denim.    'V^e  buy  them  and  put  into  our  garments;  they  bay 
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them  and  put  into  their  garments.  The  ^^arments  are  bo  near  alike  that  yon  gen> 
tlemen  here  wonld  scarcely  know  the  difference.  There  is  a  difference  in  the 
price;  there  is  a  difference  between  $1  and  $1.90.  That  is  considerable  differ- 
ence, too. 

Q.  If  yon  can  carry  on  business  with  free  labor,  prosper,  and  make  profits,  the 
employers  of  convict  labor  must  be  making  enormous  profits  on  what  they  put  on 
the  market? — A.  In  the  first  place  the  employers  of  convict  labor  must  necessarily 
have  capital  of  considerable  magnitude.  That  makes  a  practical  monopoly.  In 
the  first  place  they  must  have  capital  sufi&cient  to  get  a  large  block  of  buildings 
to  carry  them  through  season  after  season,  and  stock  up  goods  in  dull  seasons  to 
sell  in  other  seasons;  and  the  price  he  makes  on  his  manufactured  articles  is  just 
enough  lower  than  free  labor  makes  them  to  enable  him  to  put  them  on  the  mar- 
ket. He  keeps  that  before  him  at  all  times;  he  keeps  it  lower.  We  have  to  meet 
that  price  in  a  great  many  instances,  and  his  price  is  just  a  little  lower.  He  has 
unlimited,  practically  speaking,  profit,  while  we  are  down  to  less  than  5  x>er  cent 
on  our  sales.    We  never  have  equaled  5  "per  cent  yet  in  our  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  any  sweat-shop  work  in  Detroit? — ^A.  We 
have  none  at  all. 

Q.  What  is  the  nearest  place  with  which  you  have  to  compete  with  sweat-shop 
work?— A.  There  is  some  creeping  into  Chicago  and  Buffalo,  but  it  is  very  small 
indeed  compared  to  New  York ,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  Baltimore  is  becom- 
ing the  greatest  sinner  in  that  line,  I  think,  in  the  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  there  any  sweating  in  the  clothing  manufactured  in 
Rochester? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  there  is.  Rochester  has  been  a  pretty  well  organ- 
ized city.  They  manufacture  a  better  class  of  clothing  there  and  a  finer  class  of 
clothing,  and  the  wage  scale  there  is  very  much  higher,  of  course. 

Q.  (Sy  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  How  are  you  able  to  compete  with  the  New  York  mar- 
ket, with  your  goods,  against  sweat  shoiw?— A.  Sinaply  by  appealing  to  sentiment. 
We  have  a  very  small  class  of  trade  to  appeal  to.  vSTe  can  not  go  into  the  general 
markets,  you  know;  we  are  kept  in  very  close  environments.  That  is  why  we 
believe  in  organization,  because  the  more  members  of  organizations  the  more  cus- 
tomers we  have  for  our  goods. 

Q.  Now,  in  your  class  of  goods— overalls,  etc. — what  proportion  is  union  made 
and  what  proportion  sweat-shop  made?— A.  It  is  infinitesimal,  the  amount  of 
union-made  goods,  compared  with  the  other.  It  would  cut  no  figure  at  all,  it  is 
so  small.  There  is  an  enormous  product  of  our  goods  in  this  country,  perfectly 
enormous.  The  trade  has  changed  materially  in  the  last  few  years.  In  former 
days  the  wife  would  go  to  the  store  and  buy  8  yards  of  cloth,  and  2i  or  2^,  get  her 
buttons  and  thread,  and  take  it  up  to  the  manufacturer  or  merchant  who  carried 
pieces  of  gingham,  cashmere,  jeans,  and  denims  in  his  store.  That  day  has  gone 
by.    You  would  not  find  any  goods  of  that  kind  to  be  sold  by  the  yard. 

Q.  In  Detroit  have  you  a  manufacturer  of  cut  goods  who  sends  to  the  home 
manufacturer,  and  then  the  goods  are  brought  into  the  store  again? — ^A.  Yes;  we 
have  a  great  many  of  them.  That  has  not  become  a  sweanng  system  there. 
The  system  is  the  same,  but  it  has  not  become  the  sweating  system  as  it  has  in 
the  East. 

Q.  Do  these  stores  pay  reasonable  rates  there? — ^A.  Yes.  They  pay  reasonable 
rates  because  comx)etition  is  so  great.  Now,  in  New  York,  of  course,  the  whole- 
sale dealer  employs  a  sweater  to  go  in  his  store  and  bid  upon  the  manufacture  of  a 
certain  amount  of  goods  from  the  number  of  yards  of  fabric,  a  certain  amount  of 
trimmings,  threads,  buttons,  and  fixings,  and  he  will  say, '  *  I  will  make  these  goods 
for  you  for  $i  a  dozen,"  for  instance— 38^^  cents  a  pair.  That  is  the  last  that  the 
wholesale  dealer  has  to  give  it  any  attention.  The  difference  between  the  price 
the  wholesale  dealer  pays  and  the  price  the  sweater  gets  the  work  done  for 
is  his  profit;  and  you  can  imagine  that  the  mercenary  man — how  merciless 
he  would  be  the  next  time  with  tne  wholesale  dealer  when  he  wishes  to  farm  out, 
as  we  call  it,  a  lot  of  stuff.  Why,  he  possibly  will  call  in  some  other  sweater  and 
say,  *  *  What  will  you  make  these  goods  for?  "  *  *  Well,  I  will  make  them  for  $3.85  a 
dozen. "  It  does  not  enter  into  the  dealer's  mind  at  all  about  the  coercion .  *  *  If  you 
will  make  them  for  $8.85,  which  is  15  cents  a  dozen  less  than  the  other  man — ^if 
you  will  make  them  just  as  ^ood,  take  them  and  make  them."  Now,  the  union 
label  upon  goods  and  the  white  label  upon  goods  sets  a  minimum  profit,  beyond 
which  no  manufacturer  can  look.    It  is  a  very  simple  thing. 

Q.  The  amount  of  sweat-shop  labor  in  New  York  and  the  condition  of  those  that 
are  engaged  in  sweat-shop  labor,  and  the  number  of  factories  that  deal  between 
manufacturing  and  mercantile  houses,  have  the  effect  of  raising  the  price  of 
sweat-shoplabor  as  the  manufacturer's  rate  after  he  has  received  the  goods,  has  it 
not?— 'A,  Well,  you  know  they  have  very  benefic^it  laws  in  New  York  State  now, 
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in  which  they  are  doing  away  greatlv  with  the  terrible  condition  in  the  sweat 
shops.  They  have  now  a  system  of  factory  inspection.  The  factory  inspectors 
insist  upon  certain  sanitary  conditions,  and  that  has  wonderfnlly  improved  the 
conditions.  Then  they  have  various  other  laws  that  have  been  passea,  and  they 
are  raising  the  standard,  and  of  course  lowering  the  competition  of  the  sweat-shop 
system.  Eventually  they  must  be  entirely  done  away  with.  There  is  no  question 
about  that  at  aH,  If  the  goods  were  to  Ck>  branded  * '  tenement  made,**  or  factory 
made,"  or  ''reformatory  made,"  it  is  as  simple  as  it  could  be;  it  is  all  we  could 
a^. 

Q.  How  many  wholesalers  in  the  State  of  New  York  do  their  own  manufactur- 
ing?— A.  Well,  at  one  time  there  were  a  great  many.  Wanamaker  was  a  tre- 
mendous sinner  in  that  respect,  in  sweat-shop  goods;  not  him  personally,  but  his 
department.  For  instance,  they  would  have  in  his  department  an  enormous  lot 
of  white  goods  that  had  proved  slow  sale  possibly.  Thev  could  turn  them  over  to 
what  we  call  **  sweaters"  to  manufacture,  and  say,  **  What  can  you  make  these 
goods  for?"  And  you  would  f rea  uently  see  on  their  bargain  counters  goods  for  sale 
for  less  than  the  price  of  the  faDric.  I  know  my  wife  brought  home  one  day  some 
white  underwear,  in  which  she  told  me  in  great  ecstacy  she  had  struck  a  bargain. 
She  had  bought  those  goods  for  less  than  all  the  trimmings  cost.  I  said,  "My 
dear  woman,  do  you  know  that  there  is  blood  on  every  garment?  Just  think,  that 
is  what  I  have  been  contending  with  half  a  lifetime.  Don^t  you  see  that  the  man- 
ufacturer who  is  selling  those  goods  has  put  them  on  to  the  market  and  has  not 
XMdd  a  living  wage  to  the  ones  who  manufactured  them?  Think  of  it."  Well,  of 
course,  that  appeialed  to  her.  She  almost  spumed  them.  It  never  occurred  to 
her  before.  It  hadn't  occurred  to  her.  Now,  that  is  what  the  union  label  is 
doing.  It  is  educating  the  people  to  this  sentiment  that  when  they  go  in  to  buy 
a  garment  they  take  into  consideration  by  whom  it  is  manufactured. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fhillips.)  Do  you  think  that  Mr.  Wanamaker  deals  in  that  kind 
of  goods  as  extensively  now  as  he  did? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Does  he  deal  in  them  at  all  now? — ^A.  No;  not  at  all  now.  Those  things 
have  changed,  you  know. 

Q.  This  occurred  years  ago? — ^A.  Oh,  yes.  There  is  another  thini;  the  buyer  is 
looKing  after  and  the  dealer  is  anxious  to  do  now,  and  that  is  to  sell  goods  on  the 
market  that  are  well  manufactured,  and  to  do  that,  you  know,  it  can  not  be  done 
by  the  sweating  system.    It  is  almost  impossible. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhaji.}  Do  you  think  that  the  man  who  has  a  department 
store  or  general  store,  selling  that  class  of  goods,  is  the  real  sinner?  Has  not  the 
sin  been  committed  before  tne  goods  reach  his  hand?— A.  We  feel  as  though  that 
ought  to  be  divided  between  the  purchaser  and  manufacturer.  The  purchaser  is 
somewhat  to  blame  for  reaching  for  these  bargains  without  a  thought  of  who 
manufactured  them.  That  encourages  the  deiJer  to  not  take  quite  so  close  a 
notice  of  how  these  goods  are  made;  out  the  moment  their  attention  is  called  to 
it  the  average  wholesale  or  retail  dealer — I  have  found,  in  my  experience,  that 
one  of  the  very  things  they  would  like  most  heartily  to  support  is  the  fact  that 
the  employees  were  well  paid.  They  are  not  desirous  of  crowding  them  down. 
It  is  the  iron  hand  of  competition  thiat  is  doing  the  business,  and  if  there  is  any 
way  around  it  they  would  like  it  to  be  shown  them;  and  they  have  frequently 
told  me,  **  Mr.  Carhartt,  we  would  like  to  buy  your  goods;  they  are  splendid 
goods.  We  know  you  are  doing  squarely,  but  we  can  not  meet  the  competition." 
We  immediately  take  the  ground  that,  *'  If  you  put  our  goods  on  sale,  yon  will 
find  there  is  a  li^ge  element  of  fair-minded  people  who  will  buy  them  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  others."  We  have  proven  that.  And  where  we  have  an  agency  in  a 
town,  oftentimes  he  is  so  successful  in  merchandising  our  goods  that  his  compet- 
itor will  write  to  us  and  want  to  buy  some  of  our  goods.  We  always  write  nun 
that  we  only  have  one  agency  in  a  town,  and  we  confine  our  goods  to  them.  They 
immediately  look  around  for  some  similar  line  of  goods,  and  they  write  to  New- 
burgh  or  various  other  cities  where  union-made  goods  are,  and  buy  them  and  put 
them  on  sale. 

Q.  Outside  of  ethics,  are  not  competition  and  commercial  greed  the  two  reasons 
for  all  sweatshops?— A.  Why,  of  course. 

Q.  Now,  how  can  you  apply  any  remedies  to  them?— A.  It  is  a  simple  thing.  I 
find  in  our  experience  that  numan  nature  is  fair-minded  generally,  and  when  the 
matter  is  put  to  them  squarely  and  fairly  between  the  two  the  people  always 
support  the  goods  made  by  the  better  class  of  labor.  How  to  distinguish  between 
the  one  and  the  other  is  wnat  is  very  hard  to  know.  We  simply  tell  them:  '*  You 
find  the  union  label  on  the  ffarmente,  and  that  is  all  that  is  necessary.  You  know 
then  that  the  sanitary  conditions  under  which  the  goods  were  manufactured  are 
right.  You  know  that  the  labor  is  paid  the  highest-going  price,  and  you  will 
have  to  make  no  further  inquiries." 
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Q.  What  iayour  notion  as  to  the  ]^ractical  resnlts  of  the  United  Garment  Work- 
ers and  the  woman's  League  wor^ng  in  cooperation — ^the  positive  benefits  yon 
have  seen  and  know  yourself? — A.  I  really  befieve  that  in  education  lies  the  only 
XK)esible  chance  for  success.  Education  and  organization  go  hand  in  hand,  and  I 
think  the  beneficent  results  are  maenificent.  I  think  in  our  own  business  it 
shows  for  itself— the  factory  that  we  nave  built  of  our  own,  the  surroundings  we 
have  been  able  to  place  there,  and  the  fact  that  we  have  short  hours  for  our  employ- 
ees; and  when  they  ffo  out  on  the  street  they  are  resx)ected;  they  are  not  looked 
down  upon  like  ordinary  factory  girls.  Our  employees  are  treated  fair;  they 
work  for  Hamilton,  Garhartt  &  Co.,  and  when  they  meet  anyone  they  will  say: 
"  You  work  for  that  factory;  they  are  very  liberal  i)eople;  we  have  seen  your 
factory;  it  is  a  b^auldful  place."  Our  factory  girls  are  not  disposed  at  all  to  cover 
the  fact  that  they  are  factory  girls;  they  prefer  to  let  it  be  known. 

Q.  Most  of  your  labor,  then,  in  Detroit  are  Detroit  people? — A.  Entirely  so. 

^.  You  have  no  Canadian  help? — A.  None  at  all;  we  have  an  alien-labor  law — 
Umted  States  law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  In  view  of  the  present  system  of  public  education  on 
this  question,  the  market  for  a  high  class  of  goods  fairly  made — I  mean  made  with 
fairness  toward  the  people  who  make  them — ^is  comparatively  limited,  is  it  not? — 
A.  Yes;  but  it  is  growmg;  the  sentiment  is  spreading,  and  if  the  Government 
could  step  in — ^not  coercively  nor  in  a  legislative  way,  out  if  they  could  say,  for 
instance,  m  bids  made  for  clothing  of  soldiers,  that  they  would  prefer  eoods  made 
by  organized  labor — ^it  would  be  a  long  step  in  advance,  because  if  goods  were  not 
made  at  x>ei^tentiary  prices  it  would  be  a  different  thing;  but  men  who  employ 
penitentiary  labor  are  at  once  given  prices  that  nobody  among  free-labor  manu- 
facturers can  reach — ^just  enough,  if  only  it  is  a  penny  or  two,  to  get  the  contracts. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  You  see  the  difficulty  in  that  matter  there  is  in  dis- 
crimination. The  Government  must  advertise;  the  lowest  and  best  bidder  gets 
the  contract. — ^A .  Well ,  there  is  no  question  about  union-manufactured  goods  being 
better  goods;  they  will  last  longer  and  give  the  best  wear.  Many  of  our  old  boys 
went  to  the  front  from  Detroit  who  wear  these  goods,  and  when  they  returned 
they  said:  **  Mr.  Oarhartt,  if  we  could  have  gotten  one  of  the  suits  made  by  you, 
it  wotdd  have  lasted  five  times  as  long  as  these  suits  we  did  get.  Why  don't  you 
make  them?  "  I  explained  that  we  did  bid  on  them,  but  that  the  bids  were  thrown 
out.  We  just  wanted  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  making  a  few  suits.  We  bid  as 
low  as  we  could  and  simply  eliminated  our  own  profit,  but  they  would  not  con- 
sider it  at  all.  We  also  took  the  matter  up  with  our  employees  as  to  whether  it 
would  not  be  advisable  to  take  hold  of  these  contracts  at  less  price  than  the  wages 
we  were  paying,  for  the  satisfaction  of  making  something  for  the  Gk>vemment; 
but  our  busmess  was  prosperous  and  it  was  not  necessary  to  do  anything  of  that 
kind  to  keep  them  employed,  and  we  did  not  press  the  matter,  and  it  was  not  taken 
up  at  all;  only  in  a  general  way  we  made  the  suggestion:  *'  If  you  girls  will  only 
nu^e  these  goods  now  for  about  50  per  cent  of  what  we  pay  ordinarily  we  may  get 
these  contrasts. " 

Q.  Well,  in  the  case  of  khaki  for  the  uniforms  of  the  soldiers,  and  more 
especially  the  uniforms  for  Cuba,  was  not  the  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  the  fact  that  they  wanted  these  uniforms  at  Chickamauga  and  other  great 
camps  immediately,  and  they  had  to  go  into  these  sweatshops  and  anywhere  to 
have  them  made? — A.  They  did  not  uave  to  go  to  the  sweatshops;  and  our  own 
General  Alger,  whom  we  appealed  to  unsuccessfully  about  that--it  fell  flat.  We 
would  likea  to  have  manufactured  some  of  our  goods  just  simply  to  show  the 
Gk>vemment  how  much  more  satisfactory  it  was  than  a  question  of  absolute  price. 

Q.  But  he  could  not  help  you  under  the  statute? — A.  Oh,  nothing  to  be  done  at 
all — simply  accept  the  lowest  bid.  The  inspector  could  help  us  if  he  wanted  to. 
He  had  tne  power;  if  he  would  let  us  show  the  thread,  buttons,  seams,  and  the 
way  it  was  made,  he  could  not  have  helped  to  have  made  an  impression.  Our 
own  State  institutions  buy  goods  made  outside  of  the  State — ^prison-made  goods 
in  other  States.  We  do  not  teke  any  objection,  but  we  said  to  our  ovm  poor  com- 
mission right  there  in  our  own  county,  who  buy  factory  goods  in  Jeffersonv^e, 
Ind.:  *'  You  are  certainly  buying  goods,  and  you  are  patronizing  low  goods,  and 
you  should  buy  the  best  possiole  garment.  I  would  be  willing  to  send  down  a 
reasonable  quantity  of  our  goods  and  put  them  on  the  various  inmates  and  test 
them."    But  no,  it  is  the  lowest  price  that  wins  for  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Would  you  suggest  any  law  so  as  to  exclude  convict 
labor  and  confine  that  trade  to  free  labor,  whether  organized  or  unorganized? — 
A.  Well,  possibly  that  would  be  discriminating  against  convicts.  I  do  not  hardly 
think  I  would  be  competent;  but  I  think  in  selfniefense  that  the  government  of 
the  several  States  should  stop  this  endless  chain  in  the  penitentiaries,  that  simply 
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takes  the  labor  away  from  the  outside.  It  is  not  the  small  amount  of  goodfi  they 
sell,  bnt  the  price  they  force  them  to  sell  at.  They  force  x>eople  to  commit  crimes 
simply  because  they  do  not  get  a  living  wage,  and  they  are  filling  the  peniten- 
tiaries and  making  what  we  call  an  endless  chain.  I  think  those  things  could  be 
obviated.  If  the  legislatures  would  look  into  the  matW  very  carefully  they  could 
see  at  once  that  the  amount  of  goods  made  in  the  penitentiary  is  not  a  drop  in  the 
bucket,  and  the  whole  thing  does  not  amount  to  anything.  Well,  we  wm  have 
to  take  the  question  which  nas  been  brought  out  here;  it  is  the  weakest  link  in 
the  chain  that  tests  the  strength.  It  is  the  price  these  people  make  on  the  prod- 
uct they  do  turn  out.  It  has  a  tremendous  bearing  upon  the  whole  product.  Of 
course,  we  stand  ourselves  in  a  better  condition,  I  think,  to-day  to  combat  prison- 
made  goods  than  the  manufacturer  who  does  not  use  the  union  label,  for  the 
reason  3ir.  Ratchf ord  has  mentioned,  that  organized  labor  are  our  friends.  They 
endeavor  at  all  times  to  assist  us,  while  the  manufacturer  who  does  not  use  organ- 
ized labor,  but  nays  the  between  price — ^between  ours  and  the  convict  price — ^is 
the  man  who  is  ntirt  the  hardest. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Organized  labor  is  of  one  mind  on  prison  labor? — ^A. 
Absolutely. 

Q.  There  is  no  change  of  sentiment  there? — A.  Not  the  slightest.  I  think  they 
are  a  unit  on  these  things. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Did  you  say  there  was  a  bill  before  the  Michigan  legis- 
lature to  keep  the  prison-made  goods  of  the  Michigan  penitentiary  off  the  mar- 
ket?— ^A.  No;  we  tried  to  do  this  much — they  combated  the  bUl,  of  course,  and 
got  a  great  deal  of  support  among  the  farmers,  who  were  a  large  proportion  of 
the  legislators.  The  fact  of  raising  the  price  to  the  farmer  was  obnoxious  to  him. 
A  farmer  has  to  sell  his  product  in  the  lowest  market,  and  he  would  like  to  buy 
there,  too.  Consequently,  to  combat  that  idea  we  told  them — the  legislature— 
that  we  would  be  perfectly  willing  that  the  prisons  and  reformatories  would 
manufacture  all  the  goods  they  wanted,  provided  we  could  have  the  legislature 
force  them  to  stamp  them  prison-made.  We  would  take  our  chances;  they  could 
have  sdl  the  goods  made  they  wanted  to.  But  they  were  too  *■  *  cagey, "  for  they  knew 
they  could  not  market  the  goods;  they  could  not  sell  them  only  to  a  certain  class 
in  the  State. 

Q.  There  was  such  a  bill  before  the  legislature? — A.  Yes. 

^.  It  was  the  influence  of  the  prison  wardens  and  these  men  who  were  using 
prison  labor  that  defeated  the  bill,  was  it? — ^A.  Well,  it  was  the  influence  among 
our  legislators.  We  could  not  get  the  farmer  interested.  He  is  the  man  we  have 
got  to  combat. 

We  of  -course  argue  in  our  own  little  Lansing  jaunts  with  them  that  the  com- 
petition of  labor  in  prisons  and  reformatories  should  not  be  used  as  a  dub  to 
lower  the  price  of  free  labor.  They  at  once  ask,  *  *  What  would  you  have  them  do? 
Tou  can  not  keep  them  unemployed;  they  would  go  instine.'*  Well,  we  talk  good 
roads,  the  breaking  of  stone,  macadam.  The  whole  thing  is  a  very  small  invest- 
ment anvway;  it  amounts  to  but  very  little.  We  feel  that  the  State  could  well 
afford  to  keep  these  men  busy  cracking  some  stone  over  and  over  again,  if  need  be, 
rather  than  have  them  beat  down  the  price  of  free  labor. 

(j.  (By  Mr.  PhilXiIFS.  )  What  would  you  do  with  them  in  the  winter  time,  when 
there  is  no  work  on  the  roads? — ^A.  We  would  have  them  break  the  stone,  carload 
after  carload.  We  have  any  amount  of  limestone  there.  We  could  benefit  the 
State  then,  and  indirectly  benefit  everyone  in  the  State. 

Q.  Has  it  not  been  shown  that  you  can  not  ship  stone  any  distance  to  make 
roads — ^that  the  freight  is  too  great? — ^A.  Of  course  there  are  drawbacks.  Of 
course  the  employment  of  convict  labor  is  a  large  question,  and  I  do  not  feel 
competent  to  even  catch  on  to  the  fringe  of  it  myself. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchfobd.^  Have  you  any  instance  in  mind  in  which  you  can 
quote  figures  as  to  the  prices  for  which  the  convict-made  goods  in  your  line  are 

gut  upon  the  market,  as  compared  with  your  prices? — ^A.  No,  I  have  not  just  at 
and;  but  it  is  the  difference  between  what  a  manufacturer  that  uses  convict 
labor  would  pay  and  the  price  that  we  would  "p&y  for  the  same  work.  They  can 
not  buy  fabric  any  cheaper  than  we  can  or  anything  less  than  we  can.  Their 
sole  difference  is  in  the  labor,  and  it  is  the  difference  between  80  cents,  in  round 
figures — much  less  than  that;  27  cents,  I  think;  I  am  not  sure  about  that;  and 
power  and  heat  they  are  not  out— and  what  we  pay  a  dollar  for — and  furnishing 
our  own  power,  heat,  and  interest  on  the  investment,  and,  of  course,  buildings, 
and  all  that.  That  difference,  you  know,  is  quite  a  considerable  on  low-pri(^ 
goods,  and  would  mean  $1  a  dozen  upon  goods  worth  $6  a  dozen,  or  fjf^  along 
there. 

Q.  Now,  how  will  sweatshop  prices,  according  to  your  observation,  compare 
with  other  prices? — ^A.  The  sweatshops  have  got  to  meet  convict  prices;  in  a  man* 
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ner,  they  have  got  to  meet  their  own  competition,  have  got  to  meet  Chinese  labor 
and  everything  else;  there  is  no  help  for  it.  They  have  got  no  label  to  support 
l^em,  no  argument  of  better-made  eoods;  they  have  got  nothing  at  all.  But  they 
go  into  the  market  and  seek  a  lower  level  of  price — one,  perhaps,  against  the  other. 

Q.  Under  such  conditions,  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  manufacturer  in  your  line  to 
exist  when  he  meets  the  price  of  the  sweat  shops  on  the  one  hand  and  the  x)enal 
institution  on  the  other,  or  the  union  label  on  the  next.  If  he  goes  in  to  manu- 
facture index)endenUy,  for  instance,  without  considering  any  one  of  those,  it  is 
very  difficult  for  him  to  exist,  is  it  not? — ^A.  In  the  x>arlance  of  the  street,  he  is 
'*  up  against  it,"  and  he  is  not  in  existence.  He  is  simply  buying  them  from 
somewhere;  he  has  got  to  do  it.  Manufacturers  of  new  lines  of  merchandise  are 
oftentimes  quite  successful  without  using  any  one  of  these  three,  like  a  new 
industry  in  the  manufacture  of  shirt  waists,  which  has  just  lately  come  upon  the 
market.  I  know  a  manufacturer  of  wrappers  for  ladies^  wear  and  various  things 
of  that  kind,  which  are  new  articles  of  commodity  that  the  housewife  is  buying, 
or  that  she  can  buy  now,  in  better  styles,  made  outright,  than  she  can  buy  the 
fabric  and  take  them  to  the  house  and  make  them;  and  until  those  ^oods  are 
manufactured,  you  understand,  in  the  sweat  shox)s,  and  sold  to  the  jobbing  trade, 
a  manufacturer  now,  as  some  look  at  it,  has  some  chance  for  existence.  And 
then  in  the  manufacture  of  ladies'  outside  garments,  the  manufacturer  who  does 
not  use  sweatnahop  goods  or  prison  goods  or  the  union  label  has  this  advantaf^e, 
that  he  can  apx>eal  to  the  style,  don't  you  see,  or  the  taste  with  the  ladies.  With 
that  constant  variation  of  style  going  on  so  continuously  all  the  time  the  outside 
manufacturer  can  take  advantage  of  that  style,  and  the  sweat-shop  manufacturer 
would  not  be  able  to,  would  not  have  the  talent  to,  design  the  goods;  but  when 
the  goods  chan^  they  do  manufacture  identically  the  same  varment,  out  of  the 
same  fabric,  with  the  same  buttons  and  trimming  as  they  did  10  years  ago,  with 
no  change  in  s^le,  no  change  in  design,  or  anytmng  of  that  kind. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  If  Congress  were  to  enact  a  law  prohibiting  convict- 
made  goods  from  becoming  interstate  commerce,  would  that  have  the  effect  of 
closing  up  the  work  that  is  now  being  done  in  the  Michigan  penitentiary  for  the 
markets? — ^A.  It  would  be  a  long  step  in  advance. 

Q.  Could  they  find  enough  market  in  the  State  of  Michigan  to  warrant  them 
continuing  in  business  as  they  are  now? — ^A.  It  is  xxMssible  that  they  could,  but  we 
outside  manufacturers  could  combat  it  then  right  in  ^ht.  We  do  not  have  to 
contend  with  convict*made  goods  of  our  own  btate.  Tney  ship  them  out,  you 
know.  Other  convict  goods  from  other  States  come  in  through  other  channels. 
We  are  able  to  follow  up  pretty  closely  the  goods  manufactured  in  our  own  State. 
We  know  the  way  they  are  made,  and  the  class  of  goods  they  make,  and  we  warn 
the  trade  in  various  ways  about  them. 

Q.  You  are  in  favor  of  such  a  law? — ^A.  I  think  I  would  be  in  favor  of  it, 
because  it  would  be  the  first  and  a  long  step  in  advance  in  controlling  that  most 
undesirable  comx)etition.  The  best  wajr  to  control  it  is  a  mooted  question.  I 
think  the  suja^geetion  you  make  of  having  a  national  law  that  thev  can  not  be 
shipped  outside  of  the  State  in  which  they  were  manufactured  wotud  be  a  most 
magnificent  way  to  control  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  What  is  your  opinion  on  this  other  phase  of  the  ques- 
tion that  is  being  agitated,  and  which  is  now  a  law  in  some  of  our  States,  Ibeheve, 
that  all  machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  goods  or  wares  shall  be  taken  out 
of  the  pensA.  institutions,  and  nothing  used  excepting  machinerv  that  is  operated 
by  hand  or  foot? — ^A.  Well,  that  is  along  the  lines  that  I  suggest.  It  would  make 
the  labor  of  convicts  less  comx)etitive,  and  very  naturally  it  would  bear  less  hard 
upon  outside  manufacturers. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing?-- A.  It  would  be,  for  this  reason,  that, 
as  1  have  stated  before,  it  would  give  employment  to  the  convict,  and  at  the  same 
time  would  take  him  out  of  the  market  as  a  competit<n:. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Well,  would  it  not  also  be  a  positive  bei^efit,  like  in 
your  own  case,  witii  your  own  employees  able  to  make  complete  garments,  if  in 
penitentiaries  a  shoemaker  were  required  to  make  a  shoe  from  the  first  to  the 
last,  and  then  he  comes  into  the  world  vnth  some  land  of  means  of  earning  a  liv- 
ing?— A.  That  is  the  stand,  and  a  desirable  one,  that  (  have  taken  all  along,  that 
an  employer  should  give  his  employees  an  opxx>rtunity  to  learn  a  trade.  There 
should  be  a  premium  put  upon  tne  goods  that  are  manufactured  entire  by  the 
employee,  because,  if  in  a  prison  or  outside,  he  has  a  vocation  that  he  can  depend 
upon.  We  never  have  seen  fit  to  sectionize  our  garments.  We  may  be  too  sym- 
pathetic. We  may  consider  we  are  getting  ^ong  well  enough  as  it  is,  but 
we  never  have  divided  it  so  that  one  of  our  employees  who  leaves  our  employ- 
ment has  not  any  trade  to  go  out  into  the  world  with.    When  we  take  them  on 
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in  our  factory,  we  oftentimes  put  them  at  very  menial  things — ^perhaps  pick 
threads  off  the  garments.  From  that  they  go  into  pattinfi^  buttons  on  the  gar- 
ments, and  from  that  put  buttonholes  in,  and  as  they  snow  adaptability  and 
willingness  to  work,  we  advance  them;  but  when  they  teke  hold  to  make  a  whole 
^^arment,  why  it  takes  sometimes  several  weeks  before  they  are  in  ]^sition  to  do 
it  very  well.  We  put  them  on  what  we  call  weekly  wages;  that  is,  they  work 
for  so  much  a  week  and  turn  out  as  many  garments  as  they  can,  and  as  soon  as 
they  are  able  to  turn  out  a  garment  which  we  think  a  first-class  one,  and  which 
we  do  not  have  to  mark  as  second,  we  tiien  put  tiiem  on  the  regular  scale,  and  they 
go  about  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  How  many  kinds  of  garments  do  you  make  in  your  estab- 
lishment— kinds  of  styles? — ^A.  Well ,  we  manufacture  a  great  many  different  styles. 
We  manufacture  entire  suits  of  corduroy  goods,  waist  goods  and  trousers.  We 
manufacture  those  similar  suits  out  of  jean ,  coarse  spring  woolen ,  and  cotton  mixed 
goods,  and  we  manufacture  those  goods  out  of  aH-wooIffoods,  cashmeres— all  for 
workingmen.  They  are  made  strong,  but  are  not  made  by  a  tailor.  They  are 
made  in  our  factory  without  the  style  and  without  the  finish  of  tailor-made  goods. 
And  we  manufacture  the  various  different  things  into  trousers  alone,  like  jean, 
cashmeres,  corduroys,  and  various  things  of  that  Mnd — ^probably  150  different 
styles  of  garments. 

Q.  About  whatis  vour  output  i)er  day? — ^A.  Our  output  last  year,  approximately, 
was  nearly  one-half  million,  in  round  numbers. 

Q.  During  the  year?— A.  Yes,  about  $1,500  a  day,  possibly,  in  working  days. 
That  is  the  selling  price.  Our  wases  last  year  that  we  paid  amounted  to  $100,000, 
possibly.  Of  course,  this  year,  witn  our  increased  equipment  and  natural  increase 
in  business,  it  will  be  more  than  that. 

Q.  What  class  of  labor  do  you  get  the  most  custom  from? — ^A.  The  most  custom 
we  get  from  organized  labor. 

Q.  Well,  I  mean  the  particular  industry  in  which  they  work? — A.  The  locomo- 
tive engineers  and  firemen.  They  are  not  aflUiated  with  the  Federation  of  Labor, 
but  they  are  men  strongly  interested  in  organized  labor  among  themselves.  It  is 
the  better  class  of  machinists,  aiiisans,  and  engineers  that  we  get  our  trade  from, 
almost  universally.    We  do  a  ^eat  deal  for  miners. 

Q.  Coal  miners  and  other  miners? — ^A.  Coal  miners  seem  to  be  a  trade  harder  to 
reach  than  any  others.  The  price  they  get  for  mining  is  not  so  satisfactory  as 
among  iron  and  copper  miners,  and  gold  and  silver  miners  in  the  West,  and  among 
the  copper  miners,  and  among  the  if  orthwest  ranchmen  and  cowboys;  we  manu- 
facture garments  for  them ,  double-seated,  and  in  various  ways  that  appeal  to  them, 
si)ring  bottoms,  and  fixed  up  as  the  cowboy  wants  them.  We  appeal  to  his  taste, 
somewhat,  in  various  ways.  There  is  sentiment  and  taste  you Imow  among  all 
wearers  of  goods.  For  instance,  goods  that  would  sell  in  the  West  to  the  loco- 
motive engineers  would  not  sell  at  all  in  the  middle  West. 

Q.  Give  some  description  of  your  buildings  and  grounds? — ^A.  Our  buildings  are 
on  a  prominent  thoroughfare  in  Detroit,  we  occupy  one-half  of  a  square.  Our 
buildings  are  not  very  large,  120  feet,  2  of  them,  by  60  feet  broad,  2  stories  and- a 
basement. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  consider  them  fireproof?— A.  No;  we  do  not. 
They  are  low.  The  dangers  from  fire ,  from  the  employees'  standpoint ,  are  limited. 
We  are  about  10  blocks  from  the  city  hall — from  the  center  of  the  city.  We  were 
formerly  down  town  in  a  loft  by  other  similar  wholesale  stores,  and  we  found  that 
our  employees  had  to  pay  car  fare  to  go  down  town ,  and  it  occurred  to  us  that  witii 
no  sacnfice  on  our  part  we  might  move  our  manufactory  nearer  to  them  and  save 
them  car  fare,  and  have  the  satisfaction  of  doing  that  at  no  cost  to  us.  We  have 
moved  our  factory  (much  against  the  judgment  of  older  manufacturers)  out  10 
blocks,  which  in  Detroit  means  quite  a  little  distance,  and  we  buHt  our  own  build- 
ings. We  built  them  low,  because  we  had  noticed  in  manufacturing  in  our  lofts 
down  town  in  the  congested  part  of  the  city,  that  the  girls  not  only  nad  to  climb 
the  stairs,  which  was  laborious,  but  they  were  constantly  in  dread  of  fire,  and 
were  constantly  worried  over  the  fire  part  of  it.  We  made  up  our  minds  when  we 
built  the  factory  outside  that  we  would  have  it  more  satisfactory.  We  took  up  tJie 
idea  of  serving  them  free  Y\pt  coffee  or  milk  with  their  luncli  at  noon.  Of  course 
they  much  preferred  to  take  a  short  lunch  hour  and  close  earlier  in  the  evening, 
when  they  could  ^o  home  and  have  a  hot  supx>er. 

Q.  Do  you  furnish  that  lunch  free  to  them?— A.  We  did  for  a  long  time  furnish 
it  free,  but  we  found  that  there  was  a  certain  sentiment  among  tne  emploveee 
that  they  preferred  not  to  be  under  obligation  to  us,  and  I  find  there  is  that  feel- 
ing among  all  employees,  that  thev  woxild  much  rather  not  have  anything  given 
to  them;  so  we  created  what  we  call  a '  *  refreshment  account,"  in  which  we  charge 
that  account  with  all  that  we  buy  and  credit  them  with  all  money  we  take  in  from 
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the  employees.  We  charge  them  now — I  think  it  is  2  cents  a  week;  I  am  not  sure, 
but  it  may  be  3  cents  a  week — ^f or  serving  them  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  or  milk  5  days 
in  the  week. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Each  employee? — A.  Each  employee.  Saturdays, 
you  know,  they  get  awav  at  noon. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  That  is  only  lunch?— A.  They  brin^  their  own  lunch. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  That  is  aone  in  a  suitable  place  in  your  factory,  is  it 
not? — ^A.  Yes;  we  have  an  excellent  system  of  that  kind,  and  we  find  that  ^ey 
feel  more  free  to  take  advantage  of  it.  If  they  want  an  extra  cup  of  coffee,  they 
feel  that  they  are  paying  for  it,  and  that  they  are  entitled  to  it,  and  that  they  are 
under  no  obligations,  and  the  price  is  so  infinitesimal  that  it  is  not  noticeable. 
They  have  the  expense  of  coffee  and  milk  and  of  a  little  girl  who  washes  the 
dishes.  At  the  end  of  the  month  there  is  always  a  surplus  in  that '  *  refreshment 
fund."  That  money  we  turn  over  to  the'*  sick  benent  fund."  It  amounts  to 
considerable  some  months,  and  other  months  it  does  not  amount  to  as  much.  We 
have  a  similar  system  with  our  telephone.  We  put  in  a  telephone  for  their  own 
use  in  the  factory  building  and  allow  them  to  use  it  by  x>aying  a  stipulated  sum. 
I  think  it  is  a  trine;  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  it  is  a  penny  a  week  for  the  em- 
ployees. Of  course  that  is  $&y-600  of  them — and  we  find  that  account  has  always 
shown  a  good  balance  for  their  sick  benefit  fund,  and  in  that  way  we  have  aug- 
mented their  fund;  and  we  do  that  too  in  our  system  of  fines.  A  girl  who  makes  a 
I>oor garment,  or  who  does  something — of  course,  this  is  a  good  deal  like  a  school — 
we  have  frivolous  fi^ls,  we  have  those  who  are  indifferent  to  the  work  they  turn 
out,  and  who  come  in  there  and  do  things  they  ought  not  to  do,  and  we  have  this 
way  of  controlling  them,  that  we  have  a  system  of  fines,  running  from  1  cent  to 
10  cents;  if  a  girl  does  certain  things  she  is  fined  1  penny,  2  penmes,  whatever  it 
happens  to  be,  and  if  she  is  fined  more  than  three  tmies  in  a  week,  possibly  she  is 
given  What  we  call  a  lay-off  for  x>erhaps  half  a  day  Or  a  day,  and  these  fines  are 
all  collected  at  the  end  of  the  month  and  turned  over  to  their  sick  benefit  fund, 
which  gives  them  at  the  end  of  the  year  quite  a  considerable  fund. 

Q.  ^y  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  they  contribute  to  that  in  addition?— A.  They  often 
contriDute,  and  when  they  contribute  in  addition  whatever  sum  they  set  aside  for 
themselves  we  told  them  that  we  would  duplicate  the  same  amount  they  might 
set  aside,  and  we  do  that  every  year.  As  I  say,  the  accumulation  of  fines,  tele- 
phone, and  hot  coffee,  etc.,  makes  it  quite  considerable  more.  Then  we  have 
a  class  of  employees  that  are  not  obliged  to  take  advantage  of  this  sick-benefit 
fund  very  much,  you  know,  for  the  reason  tiiat  the  hours  are  short  and  they  are 
very  healthy,  lliey  have  lots  of  outdoor  exercise.  We  had  a  house  built  outside 
of  the  factory.  It  is  not  an  unusual  thing  to  6ee  800  bicycles  in  it  that  they  were 
able  to  buy  themselves,  and  they  wheel  to  and  fro  from  their  houses. 

Q.  I  believe  you  have  not  stated  about  what  wages  they  earn  per  week. — A. 
The  average  wages  in  our  factory  last  year  were  not  far  from  |6  per  week  per 
individual.  Now,  I  do  not  want  to  state  that  as  an  arbitrary  sum.  I  would  nke 
to  actuate  the  question  first  before  I  did  that.  I  have  known  quite  often  weeks 
when  it  went  more  than  that.  Tou  see  there  are  a  great  many  of  our  employees 
that  come  into  our  employment  to  do  menial  work.  They  are  girls  of  16.  Our 
law  in  the  State  of  Michigan  prohilnts  our  employing  any  girl  under  the  age  of 
16  without  the  consent  of  the  parent,  and  under  the  age  of  14  at  all.  Wo  find 
that  we  are  constantly  besiegea  by  parents  to  get  their  children  into  our  factories. 
The  conditions  are  such  that  they  feel  it  is  a  school  for  them,  and  they  would 
like  very  much  to  have  them  in  there,  and  the  conditions  are  such  that  it  would 
be  pleasant  for  them  to  get  into  our  factory.  Those  girls  come  in  to  do  menial 
work^and  their  wages  at  first  are  very  small — ^they  must  be,  necessarily. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  married  women  in  your  factory? — ^A.  A  great  deal.  There 
are  a  g^at  many  of  them  there,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  They  are  oftentimes  very 
peculiar  cases.  They  are  employees  of  ours  who  have  married  and  left  us,  and 
their  surroundings  have  been  unfortunate — ^have  either  lost  their  husband  and 
have  children  to  support,  or  the  husband  has  become  nonsupporting,  and  they 
have  come  back  to  us.  Those  very  cases  excite  a  very  great  deal  of  sYmp&thy  ^om 
us.  The  proportion  of  married  people  in  our  factory  is  very  small,  but  the  pro- 
portion of  employees  who  leave  by  marriage  is  very  large,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
things  we  have  to  contend  with,  and  we  always  will  have.  Our  best  girls  are  the 
ones  who  marry.  Those  who  are  the  best  workers  and  the  cheerful  workers  are 
the  ones  that  marry  the  quickest.  Last  year  we  lost,  I  think,  something  over  60 
of  our  best  girls  by  marriage.  We  only  lost  them  on  these  two  grounds — ^mar- 
riage and  death.  Those  are  the  only  causes.  We  do  have  instances  of  the  kind 
where  they  become  displeased  witn  our  treataient  and  have  gone  to  other 
factories. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Yon  said  a  while  a^o  that  a  person  entering  yonr  employ 
has  1  month  in  which  to  decide  whether  to  join  the  nnion.  Have  you  had  any 
cases  where,  at  the  expiration  of  a  month  or  any  other  time,  they  refused  to  accept 
that  condition? — A.  Well,  in  a  sense,  we  have,  and  in  another  sense,  we  have  not. 
We  have  had  a  great  many  girls  who  have  been  emploved  in  other  factories  who 
came  into  our  factory  to  go  to  work — possibly  might  have  been  mannfactaring 
shoes,  corsets,  or  vanons  other  things — ^who  thought  that  they  would  try  our 
goods,  and  have  gone  in,  and  felt  unable  to  make  enough  wages  to  be  satisfied, 
and  then  at  the  end  of  the  time  they  have  drawn  out  of  it.  I  do  not  come  in  con- 
tact directly  with  our  employees.  Mr.  F. ,  the  managing  partner,  has  full  charge. 
I  would  have  to  ask  him.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  single  instance  where  they 
have  withdrawn  because  they  belong  to  the  union.  We  sign  agreements;  we  do 
business  with  garment  workers  the  same  as  any  merchants.  We  take  ^em  into 
our  confidence  and  sign  agreements  with  them,  that  we  shall  employ  nothing  but 
union  labor  in  our  factory;  that  we  agree  to  various  things — ^that  is,  the  short- 
hour  system  and  all  these  things  that  are  asked,  when  they  are  practical .  We  signed 
it  7  years  ago,  and  we  never  have  unsigned  it  or  re-signed  it;  it  still  stands  just  as 
it  always  did.  The  oflScers  are  changed  regularly.  They  have  in  their  own  coun- 
cils a  great  many  bitter  contentions  among  themselves.  We  hear  of  them  indi- 
rectly. That  is  the  benefit  of  or^nization;  they  learn  to  control  themselves. 
That  is  one  of  the  strongest  things  m  their  favor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  you  any  limit  as  to  the  number  you  work  in 
each  room,  or  each  department,  as  the  case  may  be? — ^A,  No;  we  never  have,  for 
the  reason  that  we  never  have  come  anywhere  near  any  limit  which  would  be 
unsanitary. 

(J.  What  is  the  greatest  number  now  working  in  the  same  room? — ^A.  Well,  I 
think  wo  have  in  the  room  120  by  60  sauare,  aoout  200  x>eople.  I  am  not  sure 
about  that;  but  that  room  Is  surroundea  by  48  windows,  coming  down  'as  these 
do.  We  are  out,  detached,  situated  in  a  park,  in  which  there  is  plenty  of  venti- 
lation and  air.  Then  in  our  factory  buildings  we  have  lavatories  and  closets  and 
cloakrooms,  which  we  have  taken  especial  pains  to  have  clean  and  sweet  and 
acceptable.  That  is  the  first  place  we  take  visitors— down  to  our  basement  to 
show  them  the  lavatories  and  the  places  we  have  below  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  have  bathrooms?^A.  No;  we  have  nothing  of  that 
kind.    We  have  lavatory  closets,  closets,  and  cloak  rooms. 

Q.  Is  it  ventilated  by  ordinary  windows? — A.  Yes;  but  we  have  skyli^^hts  all 
through  the  building,  so  that  in  the  winter  time  when  too  cold  to  open  me  win- 
dows we  raise  the  skylights. '  We  have  no  fits,  or  fainting,  or  spells  of  that  kind, 
and  rarely  call  in  a  physician,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  your  employees  any  societies  among  themselves, 
social  societies,  lecture  societies,  or  anytning  of  that  kind? — ^A.  Well,  a  great 
many  of  them  are  members  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.;  I  do  not  know  how  many. 

Q.  The  young  women  are  members  of  that  association? — A.  A  g^ood  many  are 
members  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Association. 

Q.  But  you  have  no  organization  of  your  own,  none  there  of  that  kind  among 
yourselves — tea  parties — such  things  as  that? — A.  No;  nothing  of  that  kind  at  alL 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  your  employees  mostly  Americans? — ^A.  Well,  I 
would  think  they  might  bo  American  bom,  but  I  imagine  they  are  of  foreign 
parentage.  A  great  many  of  them,  possibly  the  majority  of  them,  are  Germans. 
We  have  a  large  German  element  in  Detroit,  and  we  nave  a  large  Holland  element 
there,  too.    They  are  divided;  we  have,  I  suppose,  every  nationality. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Most  of  them  can  speak  the  English  language? — A.  I 
know  of  none  that  can  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke^  They  are  generally  well  educated,  I  suppose? — A.  Why, 
above  the  ordinary.  We  really  get  the  pick  of  the  people.  We  are  enabled  to 
take  our  choice.  We  have  a  large  waiting  list  all  the  time.  Our  factory  is  well 
and  favorably  known  throughout  the  State.  Girls  that  work  in  other  factories 
oftentimes  are  extremely  glad  to  make  a  change,  and  when  we  have  an  operator 
that  leaves,  or  any  change  is  made,  we  drop  them  a  card,  and  take  them  on  as 
fast  as  we  can. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  You  take  them  up  in  order?— A.  Yes;  we  do  when  we  go 
outside  of  our  factory,  but  to  be  fair  with  our  employees  we  advance  in  our  own 
factory.  We  take  a  girl  who  has  come  in  to  do  menial  work.  She  has  the  first 
machine.  If  that  element  is  exhausted,  then  we  go  on  the  waiting  list;  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  rarely  go  outside  of  our  own  employees. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  they  generally  so  well  dressed  that  they  could  hardly 
be  oistin^uished  from  other  ladies  on  the  street? — ^A.  Yes;  I  think  they  are.  I 
know  quite  often  that  when  our  employees  get  through,  it  looks  like  the  breaking 
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loose  of  some  seminary.  Speaking  about  oar  employees  on  Labor  Day,  we  always 
secure  for  them  every  tallyno,  four-in-band,  and  open  carriage  in  the  city,  and 
donate  to  them,  to  let  them  join  the  Labor  Day  parade,  and  we  are  always  very 
proud  of  them. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  condition  of  labor  in  the  shoe  shops  in  Detroit? — 
A.  No;  I  am  entirely  unfamiliar  with  any  manufacture  except  my  own. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  are  organized  or  not? — ^A.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  organized  labor  working  in  anything  in  Detroit  in  the  shoe  line  at 
the  present  time.  For  2  years  Pingree  &  Smitn  made  an  agreement  with  the 
boot  and  shoe  workers*  organization  to  employ  nothing  but  organized  labor  in  the 
manufacture  of  their  boots  and  shoes,  and  various  articles  of  like  kind,  with 
the  understanding  that  they  were  to  try  it  for  2  years,  or  some  stated  period,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time  if  they  were  not  satisfied  they  were  to  be  x)erf ectly  free  to 
return  the  labels  to  the  organization  and  conduct  the  business  as  they  dia  before. 
The  members  of  the  organization  who  were  instrumental  in  getting  them  to  take 
up  the  label — the  shoemakers'  label — ^told  them  that  they  believed  they  could  show 
this  manufactory  that  they  could  increase  the  sale  of  its  product  more  than 
enough  to  warrant  them  in  using  the  label  and  confining  themselves  to  the  emplo^p-- 
ment  of  organized  labor.  At  the  end  of  2  years  the  firm  gave  back  the  labels — it 
is  a  thing  tnev  brand;  it  is  not  a  thing  they  stick  on;  it  is  a  brand — ^and  they  said 
that  they  preferred  to  conduct  their  factory  as  they  formerly  did.  Now ,  Mr.  Frank 
Pingree,  a  brother  of  Hazen  S.  Pingree,  the  governor  of  the  State,  has  entire  man- 
agement of  the  entire  labor  in  that  large  factory,  and  we  take  such  radically 
opposite  views  on  organized  labor  that  we  freouently  go  over  the  matter  at  the 
club  when  we  meet.  He  told  me  that  he  could  not  conduct  his  business  with 
organized  labor;  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  run  his  business  to  suit  himself  or 
go  out  of  business;  he  arrived  at  that  conclusion  after  a  good  deal  of  experience, 
and  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  while  he  would  not  discriminate  against  organ- 
ized labor  he  would  not  discriminate  in  their  favor. 

Q.  Well,  why  could  he  not  succeed  in  employing  union  labor?— A.  Well,  now, 
that  is  kind  of  a  question.  From  my  standpoint  I  think  he  made  a  great  mistake. 
He  could  have  succeeded  extremely  well  if  ne  had  taken  the  right  course,  but  he 
went  into  the  matter  mercenarily — as  a  matter  solely  of  profit  and  of  increasing 
his  trade — and  better  treatment  of  his  emplo>[ees  or  the  better  wages  that  he  might 
be  able  to  pay  did  not  appeal  to  him.  It  was  simply  a  matter  of  increasing  the  busi- 
ness provided  he  used  union  labor.  That  increased  business  did  not  come.  He 
never  advertised  the  fact  that  he  used  the  union  label.  He  was  fearful,  I  think,  of 
being  put  in  a  position  where  he  would  be  obliged  to  do  so  and  nothing  else,  and 
for  that  reason,  if  no  other,  he  x>ossibly  had  grounds  that  he  considered  sufficient. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  the  governor  a  full  partner  in  this  business?— A.  Oh, 
yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  I  am  informed  that  union  labor  is  still  generallv 
employed  there,  but  they  have  abandoned  the  use  of  the  label. — ^A.  That  is  all. 
I  do  not  know  but  all  of  them  are.    Oh,  no,  the^  do  not  discriminate  against  them. 

Cj.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Their  wages  are  satisfactory?— A.  Their  wages  are  sat- 
isfactory. I  find  that  organized  labor,  first  of  all,  would  like  to  be  treated  as  an 
organization.  That  is  one  of  the  things  they  contend  for— proper  recognition  of 
their  orjranization.  They  like  to  have  their  committees  recognized  and  treated 
with.  They  want  only  what  is  right,  in  my  estimation,  but  they  want  to  be 
appraised  of  any  changes  of  hours  or  wages,  and  have  the  matter  properly  taken 
up  and  debated — ^in  fact,  to  have  a  voice  in  the  matter;  not  to  dictate  the  way 
the  business  should  be  run,  or  interfere  in  the  slightest,  but  when  a  question  they 
are  interested  in,  of  wajs^es  or  hours,  comes  up  they  would  like  to  be  consulted — 
to  have  their  organization  recognized.    It  it  a  very  strong  feature. 

O.  Have  vou  ever  had  occasion  to  discharge  labor,  or  to  discharge  any  consid- 
erable number  of  your  laborers? — A.  Oh,  no.    We  discharge,  of  course. 

(^.  Have  you  ever  had  objections  to  their  being  discharged? — A.  They  always 
object,  and  they  have  a  perfect  ri^ht  to.  Of  course,  a  discharged  employee  will 
apx)eal  at  once  to  this  committee,  if  he  is  a  member  of  this  organization,  to  pro- 
tect him.  They  tell  him.  We  will  protect  vou;  and  if  the  matter  of  discharge 
comes  up  you  will  be  taken  care  of — we  will  see  that  you  are  justly  discharged  or 
not  at  all.  And,  of  course,  they  go  right  to  their  committee  if  we  lay  a  man  off 
for  a  month  or  discharge  him  outright.  I  discharged  a  man  the  other  day.  Poor 
fellow,  I  was  awfully  sorry  for  him.  He  took  his  case  at  once  to  the  committee, 
and  the  committee  came  right  to  us  with  it,  as  they  were  obliged  to  do,  and  asked 
us  why  we  discharged  him.  We  told  them  frankly  that  we  found  he  was  dis- 
honest. There  were  no  bones  made  about  it»  and  we  showed  them  the  proof  of  it, 
and  they  had  nothing  to  say.    They  said.  Of  course  we  do  not  blame  you  in  the 
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least.  Nor  did  we  blame  them  for  making  the  inquiry.  The  young  man  had 
been  in  our  enrploy  for  a  number  of  years.  I  was  very  sorry,  and  in  fact  I  was 
shocked  when  I  heard  he  had  been  caught  in  a  dishonest  act.  The  chances  are 
that  his  discharge  will  only  l)e  a  lay  on.  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  he  will  be 
taken  on  and  given  a  chance. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  To  redeem  himself? — ^A.  Yes.  We  discharge,  some- 
times, employees  who  are  constantly  neglecting  their  work,  or  who  are  unruly 
and  boisterous,  or  for  conduct  unbecoming  to  the  girls,  which  oftentimes  occurs 
in  a  large  factory.  We  make  no  bones  of  it,  either.  We  just  simply  shut  them 
right  off  and  tell  them  frankly  that  we  can  not  permit  anything  of  that  kind,  and 
it  will  not  do  at  all.  It  lowers ihe  tone  in  the  factory,  which  we  are  so  proud  of, 
and  it  lowers  the  morale  we  have  had  for  so  many  years.  Frequently  the  com- 
mittee will  come  and  plead  for  them.  If  there  are  some  extenuating  reasons  why 
we  should  try  them  again  we  always  say:  If  you  want  them  to  come  back  we  wiU 
hold  you  responsible;  we  will  take  them  bacK  at  the  end  of  the  week  and  we  will 
appeal  to  you;  and  that  frequently  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  They  generally  come  back  under  those  circumstances? — 
A.  Oh,  yes;  they  are  only  too  glad  to  come  back,  of  course.  We  find,  then,  that 
the  organization  is  interested;  that  they  warn  them,  and  oftentimes  admonish 
them,  when  they  are  drifting  away  again,  to  be  careful.  They  say:  It  is  the  last 
chance;  we  will  not  take  up  your  case  again;  if  you  are  gone  this  time  you  will 
stay  gone.  We  have  no  foreman  over  our  employees  at  all;  we  have  no  spies  or 
espionage;  we  always  tell  them:  Here  is  the  factory;  you  will  see  there  is  no  fore- 
man over  you  people  at  all.  And  we  send  people  upstairs  and  say  to  them:  See 
what  you  think  about  that  room  with  200  people  in  it;  no  foreman,  no  club  over 
them  at  all^o  up  and  see  what  you  think  of  that.  And  they  always  come  back 
and  say,  "Well,  I  never  saw  anj-thing  like  that."  Well,  they  all  get  around. 
Each  one  is  told:  You  have  no  overseer  over  you,  nobody  to  coerce  you,  and  we 
are  proud  of  you,  and  we  would  dislike  very  much  now  to  have  you  do  anything 
that  you  would  regret;  and  the  consequence  is  that  each  one  is  sort  of  a  monitor 
over  the  other.  There  is  always  a  certain  class  whose  hearts  are  all  right  but 
thev  are  a  little  gay,  and  if  nobody  is  overseeing  them  they  might  jump  onto  the 
table  and  hurrah  for  the  Cuban  nag;  but  nothing  very  serious.  We  never  feel 
diffident  about  sending  anybodv  upstairs  and  letting  them  look  over  the  factory. 

Q.  Have  you  found  that  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  has  been  a 
gi'eat  benefit  along  the  line  of  moral  culture?^ A.  Well,  I  have  not  come  into 
direct  contact  with  it,  but  I  find  that  they  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  good.  That 
is,  the  young  ladies  are  invited  into  the  better  homes  of  the  city,  and  they  have 
musicales  and  various  lectures  and  things  of  that  kind;  and  I  have  oftentimes 
heard  them  speaking  about  what  a  spleudid  time  they  have  had.  We  always 
have  to  sign  their  recommendations  for  them  to  become  members,  and  I  imagine 
it  is  a  source  of  good.  But  we  find  that  when  there  is  the  first  touch  of  charity 
anywhere,  we  can  not  get  our  girls  interested  at  all.  Now,  there  is  a  Nightingale 
Society  in  Detroit,  of  young  women  who  have  banded  themselves  together  to  rent 
a  home  outside  of  the  city  on  some  of  the  neighboring  lakes,  and  they  invite  any- 
one in  the  city  of  Detroit—young  women,  clerks,  saleswomen,  and  factory  girls — ^to 
go  out  there  and  take  advantage  of  that  home  during  their  summer  vacation  for 
a  week  or  two  weeks;  I  think  the  limit  is  two  weeks,  we  will  say,  and  they  pay  a 
nominal  sum,  say  $1  a  week;  and  while  I  have  attempted  to  get  our  girls  to  go  out 
there,  I  find  that  the  knowledge  that  it  smacks  of  charity  keeps  them  away;  they 
do  not  like  to  take  any  charity  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  The  title  comes  from  Florence  Nightingale,  does  it 
not? — A.  Yes;  that  is  so.  These  young  ladies  are  mostly  members  of  a  church 
that  I  am  a  member  of — Christ  Church — and,  of  course,  they  knew  I  was  person- 
ally interested  in  them,  and  they  told  me  what  benefit  these  young  ladies  would 
get  if  they  went  out  20  or  30  miles  from  the  city  on  the  lake.  I  know  I  asked  one 
of  them  if  any  of  our  young  ladies  had  taken  advantage  of  it,  and  she  said  not  a 
single  one.    They  took  their  own  vacations. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  give  them  time  off  in  the  summer  time? — ^A. 
They  have  all  the  time  they  want.  They  come  and  go  as  they  please  in  the  sum- 
mer time.  We  generally  mn  on  short  hours;  we  have  to  run  on  very  much  less 
than  8  hours  in  the  summer  time;  that  is,  we  have  seen  the  time,  in  1893,  when 
we  had  to.  We  are  always  very  glad  to  have  them  start  off  in  June.  Now,  we 
will  run  on  short  hours  until  the  1st  of  August,  and  all  the  girls — we  tell  them  to 
take  their  vacations  as  they  please;  but  after  the  1st  of  August  we  would  like  to 
have  them  all. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Chicago,  III.  .  March  20,  1900. 

TESTIMOF?  OF  MR.  J.  E.  TILT, 

Shoe  Manufacturer,  Chicago, 

The  special  subcommission  met  at  10  a.  m..  March  20,  1900,  in  the  Anditorum 
Hot«l,  Chicago,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  2.30  p.  m.  Mr.  J.  E.  Tilt  was  sworn  as 
a  witness,  and  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  yonr  name.— ^A.  J.  E.  Tilt 
Post-office  address. — A.  Chicago,  Ell.,  17  Huron  street. 
And  occupation. — ^A,  Manufacturer  of  shoes. 

What  kind  of  shoes  do  you  manufacture? — A.  We  manufacture  what  is 
known  in  the  trade  as  a  medium  grade  of  shoes. 
Men*s  or  women's? — A.  Men's  entirely. 

The  name  of  your  firm  is  what? — ^A.  The  J.  E.  Tilt  Shoe  Company. 
How  long  has  it  been  established? — A.  Established  in  1889. 
Is  it  a  firm  or  a  corporation? — A.  Corporation. 
Organized  under  the  laws  of  Illinois? — A.  Yes. 

Will  you  state  the  amount  of  capital  and  the  number  of  hands  employed? — 
A.  The  amount  of  capital  invested  is  $150,000,  and  the  number  of  hands  employed 
at  present  is  400. 
Q.  Are  they  all  men? — A.  No;  there  are  143  females. 

Q.  Have  any  members  of  the  firm  been  engaged  in  the  same  line  of  business 
elsewhere? — A.  Yes;  myself. 

Q.  Where  was  that? — A.  I  have  been  engaged  in  manufacturing  more  or  less 
in  this  city  since  1876. 

Q.  Are  you  one  of  the  oldest  firms  in  the  business  here? — A.  You  might  say  one 
of  the  oldest;  yes. 

<^.  How  many  concerns  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  in 
Chicago? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  answer  that  oifhand;  I  should  say  about 
10  or  15,  large  and  small. 

Q.  Has  it  been  a  growing  industry  here  in  recent  years? — ^A.  Yes;  it  has  been 
growing  quite  rapidly. 
Q.  Are  there  any  Eastern  firms  engaged  in  it  here?— A.  No. 
Q.  Where  do  you  find  yonr  markets? — A.  Our  markets  are  all  over  the  country, 
and  in  Eurox)e  and  Austrsilia. 

Q.  Is  the  principal  amount  of  your  product  sold  in  the  West? — ^A.  No;  we  are 
pretty  well  distributed;  probably  as  much  of  our  product  is  sold  East  as  West — 
certainly  as  much. 

Q.  Have  you  any  advantages  over  Eastern  manufacturers? — A.  I  do  not  know 
that  we  have  much.  I  think  the  largest  tanneries  are  in  the  West:  the  largest 
tanneries  are  located  in  Milwaukee  and  Chicago,  and  that  gives  us  a  slight  advan- 
tage. The  labor  market  is  a  good  one  for  the  class  of  labor  we  employ;  and  it  is 
a  good  distributing  market— our  advantages  are  fully  equal,  I  thinK,  to  the  East 
in  that  respect. 

Q.  Axe  the  wages  paid  to  your  operatives  about  the  same  as  are  paid  in  the 
Massachusetts  shoe  factories? — ^A.  Practically  the  same,  I  think. 

(J.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  cost  of  living  here  for  your  oi)eratives? — A.  I 
think  the  cost  of  living  would  probably  be  somewhat  less,  with  the  exception  of 
rent.    Breadstuffs  are  cheaper  here  than  in  the  East. 
Meats  also? — A.  Meats  also. 
Clothing  as  cheap? — A.  As  cheap,  yes. 
Bents  higher,  you  think?— A.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Are  you  familiar  with  the  rents  paid  by  your  workingmen? — ^A.  Yes,  in  a 
general  way. 

Q.  Please  describe  the  kind  of  houses  they  live  in,  and  about  what  the  rent  is.— 
A.  The  last  few  years  the  conditions  of  that  have  changed  very  materially;  since 
they  have  got  to  building  cheap  flats.  A  great  many  of  our  employees  live  in 
flats;  qnite  a  number  of  them,  from  their  savings,  have  built  flats  and  rent  them 
out.  Then  again  a  good  many  of  them  go  out  quite  a  distance  and  own  a  little 
place;  quite  a  number  of  them  do  that. 

Q.  How  large  are  these  individual,  separate  houses? — A.  Oh,  on  a  25  foot  lot;  a 
house  that  would  cost  $1,200  or  $1,500— anywhere  from  that  up  to  $2,500. 
Divided  into  how  many  rooms? — A.  Six  or  8  or  9  rooms. 
With  a  cellar?— A.  With  a  cellar,  yes. 
^   Underpinned?— A.  Generally  a  basement;  always  a  basement,  whether  they 
may  be  brick  or  stone,  or  simply  underpinned. 
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Q.  Blinded  and  painted?^A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Wanned  by  lumaces  or  by  stoves?— A.  Usually  by  stores;  I  should  think 
houses  of  that  kind  probably  would  be. 

Q.  You  think  about  $1,200  would  be  the  minimum  cost  of  such  a  house? — A. 
No,  I  should  think  not;  I  should  think  probably  $800  would  be  the  minimum  cost. 

Q.  How  far  out  from  your  factory  would  that  be?— A.  For  that  tiiey  could  go 
anywhere  from  31  to  8  miles. 

Q.  Would  it  be  within  the  radius  of  5-cent  fares?— A.  Oh,  yes;  you  can  get  it 
for  that. 

Q.  How  about  the  flats  in  which  they  live? — A.  The  flats  usually  run  from  4  to 
5  or  6  rooms;  probably  more  like  a  5-room  flat  that  could  be  rented  for  about  $10 
a  month. 

Q.  Would  that  include  elevator  service  and  steam  heat? — ^A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  Would  not  include  any  heat?— A.  I  do  not  think  so.  Perhaps  the  more  recent 
of  them  might. 

3.  Does  it  include  water  service?— A.  Yes. 
.  And  are  those  houses  as  far  out  as  the  separate  houses,  generally?— A.  No; 
they  are  more  contiguous  to  the  factories. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  comparison  of  wages  paid  between  Chicago  and  Lynn 
orldrockton  or  Marlboro?— A.  The  wages  paid  in  the  West,  I  think,  are  some- 
what higher  than  in  the  East.  I  think  they  make  more  here.  The  conditions  in 
our  class  of  goods,  I  think,  are  better  for  the  labor  class  than  they  are  in  the  East. 
I  think  they  work  longer— more  weeks  in  the  year— than  they  do  in  the  Blast;  that 
is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  and  I  think  the  methods  here  are  probably  a  little 
better. 

Q.  Better  for  the  working  people  or  the  mai^ufacturers?— A.  Yes;  for  the 
working  people. 

Do  your  operatives  belong  to  the  unions?— A.  Yes. 
All  of  them?— A.  Not  all;  no. 

Have  you  had  any  labor  difficulties?— A.  We  have,  more  or  less,  every 
year. 

Do  you  treat  with  the  unions?— A.  No. 
You  engage  your  help  individually?— A.  Individually;  yes. 
Have  you  any  objection  to  union  labor?— A.  No. 

Have  you  any  objection  to  treating  with  representatives  of  the  unions  in 
case  of  difficulty?— A.  We  have  to  treating  with  any  outsider,  outside  of  our  own 
factory.  We  treat  entirelv  with  our  own  employees,  through  a  shop  committee 
of  their  own  members,  with  whom  we  treat  in  case  of  labor  difficulty. 

Q.  Have  most  of  your  operatives  been  in  your  employ  for  some  time? — ^A.  Yes; 
quite  a  number  of  years.  I  have  had  some  in  my  employ  probably  for  17  or  IS 
years. 

Q.  Do  they  work  by  the  piece  or  by  the  week,  generally?— A.  Principally  by  the 
piece. 


Q.  And  most  of  them  tend  machines,  I  suppose?— A.  Yes. 


,  Do  a  particular  part  and  do  not  understand  the  doing  of  other  parts?— A. 
There  are  a  few  men  who  possibly  can  do  other  parts,  but  as  a  factory  is  con- 
stituted to-day  the  man  must  do  one  part  and  become  expert  at  that  to  make 
anything,  and  firadually  he  forgets  everything  else. 

Q.  You  use  about  the  same  class  of  machinery  as  is  used  in  the  Elastem  facto- 
ries, I  supiwse? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  sell  to  commission  houses  or  wholesale  jobbing  houses  in  the  Elast? — 
A.  l^o;  to  retail  houses  only. 

Q.  Send  your  agents  to  find  the  market?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  sell  in  Massachusetts  and  other  New  Ehigland  points  in  competition 
witn  the  local  factories? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  do  it;  by  underselling  them,  or  producing  an  article  that  meets 
the  wants  of  the  people  better?— ^A.  As  you  just  stated,  by  producing  an  article 
that  suits  their  wants  better  than  the  Eastern  products. 

Q.  Your  prices,  then,  you  think,  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  of  similar 
goods  produced  there?— A.  Practically  the  same. 

Q.  How  do  you  obtain  your  foreiap  markets;  by  sending  traveling  salesmen 
there?— A.  Generally  sell  to  visiting  buyers  from  Europe  ana  Australia. 
Then  they  come  here,  do  they?— A.  Yes. 
Those  buyers  are  merchants,  I  suppose? — ^A.  Yes. 

Have  you  a  considerable  foreign  trade? — ^A.  Our  largest  foreign  trade  is 
with  Australia;  with  them  we  have  had  a  considerable  trade. 

Q.  Is  it  increasing?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  About  what  is  the  percentage  of  your  foreign  trade  compared  with  your 
^domestic  trade? — ^A.  Our  loreign  trade  would  be  about  10  per  cent. 

Q.  Do  you  have  to  make  particular  styles  for  the  foreign  trade? — A.  They  are 
particular  in  a  way.  They  adopt  styles  that  were  in  vogue  here  several  years 
ago.  They  are  practically,  you  might  say,  about  8  years  behind  the  American 
styles;  that  is,  tne  Australian  trade,  and  I  think  that  would  be  true  to  a  certain 
^extent  of  the  German,  French,  and  English  market. 

Q.  Then  are  you  able  to  dispose  of  your  goods  that  have  become  unfashionable 
here,  or  do  you  have  to  make  them  up  sx)ecially? — ^A.  We  make  them  up  specially. 

Q.  But  vou  have  your  patterns  and  lasts,  etc.,  adapted  to  them?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  tnere  is  no  expense  involved  in  them?— A.  That  would  dex)end.  As  a 
usual  thing  we  do  not  carry  old  patterns,  but  if  we  have  a  large  demand  we  sui>- 
ply  a  plant  for  them  the  same  as  for  anything  else. 

Q.  Ik>  you  have  to  x>ack  your  goods  for  foreign  markets  differently  from  those 
jMicked  for  domestic  markets? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Pack  them  according  to  directions  you  receive  from  your  customers  there?— 
A.  We  pack  them  accoraing  to  the  directions  given  us  by  the  steamship  com- 
panies as  much  as  anything  else.  They  must  be  packed  peculiarly.  Anything 
that  undergoes  ocean  transportation  must  be  packed  differently  from  anything 
that  undergoes  land  transportation. 

Q.  Packed  in  metallic-lined  cases? — ^A.  No;  filled  with  waterproof  x)aper 
instead. 

Q.  Does  it  cost  vou  any  more  to  produce  goods  for  the  foreign  markets  than  for 
the  domestic  marRets? — ^A.  No. 


Q.  Does  it  cost  you  any  less? — ^A.  No. 


Do  you  have  to  give  longer  credits  there  than  here? — ^A.  We  do  not  give  any 
-crests  at  all. 

Q.  Either  there  or  here? — A.  We  give  credits  here.  For  goods  sold  on  foreign 
majrkets  we  draw  on  the  bill  of  lading. 

Do  you  feel  any  increasing  competition  in  the  foreign  markets? — ^A.  No. 
Have  you  tried  to  sell  boots  and  shoes  in  France  or  fSngland? — A.  Yes. 
Do  you  find  any  market  for  them  there? — ^A.  Yes. 
For  local  wear? — A.  For  local  wear  and  for  export  sale. 
Where  do  you  find  your  larger  market,  in  France  or  England? — ^A.  We  find 
the'  larger  marRet  in  England  now,  which  at  the  present  time  supplies  both 
France  and  Germany.    There  are  no  import  duties  in  England,  and  there  are  in 
both  of  the  other  countries;  and  as  a  base  of  supplies  London  is  the  best  market  we 
have,  although  we  ship  directly  to  Germany  and  France  as  well. 

Q.  Are  the  shoes  shipped  to  England  mostly  worn  there? — A.  I  fancy  not. 
They  ship  both  to  France  and  Germany,  and  quite  a  considerable  quannty  of 
them  go  to  Africa  and  the  Cape  and  various  other  places. 

Q.  About  what  is  the  range  of  retail  prices  of  ^oods  you  manufacture? — ^A. 
About  from  $8  to  $8.50;  depends  entirely  on  the  quality  of  the  goods. 

Q.  What  material  enters  into  those  shoes?— A.  Material  would  be  both  black 
and  tan  leathers — ^black  calfskin,  Idd,  horse  hide,  and  enamel  and  patent  leather. 

Q.  Do  you  use  McKay  machines?— A.  No;  we  manufacture  by  the  Gtoodyear 
process  only. 

Q.  Has  the  G<x>dyear  process  practically  supplanted  handmade  boots  and  shoes? — 
A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  The  boots  produced  by  it  are  found  to  be  equally  easy  and  elegant  and  dura- 
We,  are  they  not? — ^A.  Yes;  I  think  they  are  equally  easy,  and  they  are  certainly 
more  durable. 

(^.  Is  there  any  organization  of  the  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers  of  Chicago  and 
vicmity? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  association? — A.  Chicago  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufac- 
turers' Association. 

Q.  What  are  the  objects  of  it?— A.  Oh,  just  mutual  benefit.  There  are  no  fees 
'Or  anything  attached  to  it;  simply  a  meeting  periodically  to  discuss  the  trade  and 
•exchange  ideas. 

Q.  In  case  of  labor  disagreements  does  the  association  act  in  any  way,  or  is  it  an 
individual  matter  with  each  concern?— A.  It  has  always  been  an  individual  mat- 
ter.   We  have  never  taken  it  up  as  an  association  yet. 

Q.  Are  the  shops  all  now  running  full?— A.  I  think  not.  It  is  about  the  end  of 
the  season. 

Q.  Is  there  any  depression  in  the  business,  or  is  it  a  good  year  for  it? — A.  You 
«can  hardly  tell.  Only  half  of  the  season  has  elapsed.  The  fall  business  is  usually 
the  best  part  of  the  business.  But  the  season  so  far  has  been  above  an  average 
season;  probably  no  better  than  last  year,  but  last  year  was  an  unusually  good 
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one.    The  shoe  trade  is  affected  somewhat  by  weather  conditions,  which  have  been 
unfavorable  this  winter. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Did  you  state  the  wages  paid  your  employees? — A.  No: 
I  have  not. 

Q.  Can  you  state  them? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would,  please. — A.  Do  you  wish  a  statement  of  the  wages  paid 
now,  or  a  comparative  statement? 

Q.  I  think  we  should  prefer  a  comparative  statement. — A.  1 895  was  a  boom  year. 
We  can  hardly  figure  on  1895.    I  will  give  you  the  figures  for  1894. 

Q.  Why  was  that  a  boom  year? — A.  Everything  went  up.  Our  prices  advanced 
in  some  materials  in  1895  over  50  per  cent.  It  is  not  a  fair  year  to  take.  Of  course 
it  receded  after  6  months.  But  1894  would  be  a  fair  year.  That  would  be  6  years 
ago.  The  number  of  our  employees  at  that  time  was  261.  Our  whole  pay  roll  for 
the  entire  force  then  was  $3,358  per  week,  on  the  average.  That  left  a  total  aver- 
age for  the  entire  force  of  $12.87.  The  average  for  the  entire  male  force  was  $14.77; 
for  the  female  force,  $7.99;  for  the  foremen,  salesmen,  and  superintendents 
employed  at  that  time,  the  average  was  $22  per  week.  The  average  manufactur- 
ing cost,  which  includes  rent  and  all  the  items  which  go  into  expenses— power 
and  repairs  for  plant,  and  thin^  of  that  kind — was  15  cents  per  pair  of  shoes. 
Ourproduction  was  the  same  as  it  is  to-day;  that  is,  by  the  Qix>ayear  process. 

For  1899  our  total  force  of  employees  was  400.  Our  pay  roll  averaged  $5,600  a 
week.  The  whole  average  was  $14.  The  average  for  males  was  $15.83;  lor  females, 
$9.40.  The  average  for  foremen,  salesmen,  and  superintendents,  $27.50.  The 
average  manufacturing  cost  was  2^  cents  per  pair  of  shoes. 

Now,  that  gives  you  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  wages  paid  in  a  Chicago  factory. 

We  make,  as  distinguishea  from  the  East,  a  rather  better  class  of  goods.  The 
reason  we  can  sell  them  in  the  East  is  because  they  are  better  goods.  The  object 
of  the  Western  manufacturers,  which  might  include  St.  Louis,  or  the  Northwest, 
is  to  make  a  better  class  of  goods.  Their  object  seems  to  be  to  make  shoes  at  a 
price — intkke  a  cheaper  shoe;  while  the  object  of  the  Western  men  seems  to  be  to 
make  a  better  article.  Consequently,  the  growth  here  is  about  on  the  average  I 
have  given  you.  In  1894  I  employed  261  people;  to-day  I  employ  400;  and  that 
is  about  the  average  growth  of  the  manufacture  in  the  city  ana  vicinity. 

Q.  I  notice  the  average  increase  in  the  wages  of  the  female  employees  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  men.  Is  that  true? — A.  That  might  be.  Of  course,  local  cona- 
tions might  affect  that.  We  have  better  methods  and  improved  machinery. 
Wages  rarely  go  down,  but  our  methods  get  better  from  time  to  time. 

Q.  Is  that  piecework? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  When  you  speak  of  the  average  cost  of  manufacturing, 
repairs,  etc.,  does  that  include  interest  on  the  capital  and  the  rent,  if  you  have 
any? — ^A.  Yes.  That  cost  I  have  given  you  does  not  include  interest  on  capital, 
but  it  includes  every  other  cost  except  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  the  majority  of  your  employees  have  work  all  the 
year  round? — ^A.  They  work  practically  about  10  months.  That  is  about  as  much 
as  a  factory  can  work. 

|.  This  average  is  for  that  10  months,  is  it? — A.  Yes. 
|.  Are  shoes  manufactured  in  the  Illinois  penitentiaries? — A.  Yes. 
J.  And  in  the  penitentiaries  of  adjoining  States? — A.  That  I  am  not  aware  of. 
I  think  they  are,  probably. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  difficulty  with  the  competition  from  that  source? — A.  None 
at  all:  no. 

2.  Don't  feel  it?— A.  No. 
.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  They  make  a  different  grade,  do  they  not?— A.  The  pen- 
itentiaiies  must  make  a  low  grade  of  shoes.    I  am  familiar  with  that,  for  I  ran 
the  Illinois  penitentiary  for  5  years.    I  was  employed  by  Sells,  Schwab  &  Co. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Does  not  their  product  have  any  effect  in  fixing  the 
price? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Are  they  manufactured  in  large  quantities  in 
your  penitentiary? — A.  Yes.  We  had  500  men  at  that  time.  They  manufactured 
a  lot  of  stuff.    That,  of  course,  was  a  number  of  years  ago. 

Q.  Do  they  have  the  benefit  of  the  same  machinery  as  you  have? — ^A.  Yes;  but 
the  conditions  are  wholly  different.  You  see,  you  have  got  to  educate  a  lot  of 
green  men  and  put  them  in  there,  and  their  hours  are  short.  They  destroy  a  lot 
of  stuff.  When  you  get  a  man  broken  in  ho  leaves.  It  is  a  continual  influx  and 
outflow  of  help.    That  is  against  it. 

Q.  Are  the  products  of  the  penitentiary  marked  "  convict  made?*' — A.  No;  not 
that  I  am  aware  of. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  yon  know  whether  yonr  goods  come  into  competition 
anywhere  in  thia  conntiy  with  prison-made  goods? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  the  products  of  any  of  the  Chicago  factories  encounter  snch  competi- 
tion?— A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Ai'e  all  of  the  Chicago  factories  engaged  in  making  high-grade  goods? — ^A. 
Some  of  them  make  a  higher  grade  than  I  do.  Some  make  a  somewhat  lower 
grade.  As  a  rnle,  we  manufacture  what  is  known  in  the  trade  as  medium-grade 
goods — ^not  the  highest  and  not  the  lowest. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  If  your  shoes  do  not  come  in  contact  with  prison-made 
shoes,  what  becomes  of  the  prison-made  shoes? — A.  The  class  of  ^oods  we  market 
does  not  come  in  contact  with  them.  Prison-made  goods  come  m  contact  more 
with  the  class  of  goods  made  in  Maine,  Marlboro,  and  places  of  that  kind — 
rather  low-grade  goods,  goods  that  sell  for  $1.25  or  $1.50.  Prison-made  goods  do 
not  reach  any  higher  than  that. 

Q.  After  all,  has  it  not  the  same  effect  in  competition? — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 
I  oo  not  think  there  is  any  money  in  it  at  all.  In  fact,  the  last  year  I  was  with 
this  firm  I  demonstrated  that  it  was  a  loss.  I  think  they  would  agree  with  me 
to-day.  Manufacturers  are  at  a  verv  great  disadvantage  in  a  prison.  Unless  a 
man  was  with  it — worked  with  it — ^he  could  not  realize  really  what  it  is.  You 
take  a  modem  factory  and  fit  it  up  with  modem  machinery,  best  methods,  and 
you  can  manufacture  very  cheaply — that  is,  with  the  best  expert  labor.  Take 
labor  that  is  not  expert  at  all,  ana  you  are  at  the  very  greatest  disadvantage;  and 
the  price  of  labor  down  there  would  not  cut  so  much  figure. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  is  the  average  contract  price  per  convict  per 
day? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you  to-day. 

(.  At  the  time  you  were  there? — A.  About  72  cents  a  day. 
j.  Who  furnishes  the  machinery? — ^A.  The  contractor. 
{.  And  the  power? — A.  The  State. 
|.  And  the  shop? — A.  The  State. 

j.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  there  been  any  combination  in  the  boot  and  shoe 
trade  known  as  a  trust? — A.  No. 

|.  Neither  here  nor  in  the  East? — ^A.  No. 
|.  Has  it  been  attempted?— A.  No. 

J.  Do  you  believe  it  would  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  public  and  the  manufac- 
turers to  have  such  combinations  in  your  industry? — A,  Well,  I  have  never 
thought  of  the  matter.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  at  all  to  have  a  combination 
of  the  shoe  manufacturers.  The  interests  are  altogether  too  large  and  varied  in 
the  different  lines. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Are  you  able  to  state  whether  the  duty  on  hides  has  affected 
your  industry  in  any  way;  and  if  so,  how? — A.  It  affected  our  export  trade — the 
duty  on  hides.  Every  shoe  manufacturer  thinks  it  is  a  great  big  swindle;  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  that;  no  reason  for  it  at  all;  it  does  not  do  any  ^ood. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  who  gets  the  benefit  of  that  duty? — ^A.  I  think  the  packer 
gets  the  most  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  from  your  pei-sonal  study  of  the  subject  whether  or  not  there 
has  been  any  increase  in  the  price  paid  to  the  cattle  grower  for  cattle  since  that 
duty  was  imposed? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  affects  it  at  all.  You  see  the  hide  is  a 
by-product  anyway.    I  do  not  know  that  it  affects  the  price  of  cattle  at  all. 

Q.  You  think,  then ,  if  the  duty  were  repealed  it  would  give  you  a  little  advantage 
in  the  export  trade? — ^A.  Yes. 

j.  You  believe  you  would  get  a  little  cheaper  leather? — A.  Yes. 
!•  Do  imported  hides  enter  at  all  into  the  goods  you  market? — ^A.  Yes. 
J.  What  kind  of  hides  are  they? — A.  Dried  hides — Buenos  Aires — ^hides  that 
come  from  South  America,  and  hides  coming  in  from  Europe.    We  import  largely 
from  Europe  now.    The  supply  here  is  short  in  various  kinds. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  get  a  drawback  of  the  duty  on  the  shoes  that  you  export  on 
account  of  the  imported  raw  material  that  enters  into  them? — A.  No. 

Q.  Why  can  you  not  do  that? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  provision 
made  for  it.  I  think  there  is  a  provision  made  for  the  exporter  of  the  leather, 
who  gets  a  drawback,  but  not  for  the  manufacturer  of  shoes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  it  would  not  apply  to  a  manufacturer  of 
shoes  just  as  well? — A.  No;  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not,  but  it  don't. 

Q.  You  have  not  made  the  effort,  have  you,  to  get  any? — A.  No. 

Q.  Could  you  separate  the  imported  material  from  the  domestic  material  in 
such  a  way  as  to  satisfy  a  customs  official  of  the  relative  quantities  of  each  in  a 
pair  of  shoes? — A.  I  don't  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  that  respect. 

Q.  Then  you  see  no  practical  obstacle  in  the  way  of  getting  a  drawback? — ^A. 
No. 
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Q.  If  yon  got  the  drawback  the  duty  would  not  stand  in  your  way,  wotQd  it, 
for  the  export  trade? — A.  That  depends  on  how  much  di£9calty  we  should  have 
in  obtaining  it. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  that  your  businesfe  is  injuriously  affected  in  any  way  by  the  war- 
revenue  taxes? — A.  Well,  it  is.  Our  export  trade  is  affected  by  all  those  causes. 
Any  cause  that  enhances  the  value  of  material  or  manufacture  must  affect  our 
exDOTt  trade.    Of  course,  it  enhances  the  cost  of  our  production. 

Q.  But  local  taxation  enhances  the  cost  of  production  in  the  same  way? — ^A. 
We  should  all  be  in  the  same  boat  in  that  respect. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  comparison  of  taxation  in  Chicago,  including  the  State 
ana  Federal  taxations,  with  the  taxation  to  which  your  competitors  m  foreign 
countries  are  subjected? — A.  No;  I  have  never  made  any  comparison  of  them. 

Q.  You  do  not  know,  then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  the  total  of  taxation 
here  is  higher  than  it  is,  say,  in  Coventry,  ESngland,  which  is  a  shoe  town,  or  not? — 
A.  No;  I  fancy  it  would  be  less. 

Q.  Less  here  than  there? — ^A.  Yes. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  advantage  has  the  European  factory  over  yon 
in  the  price  of  labor? — A.  In  the  price  of  individual  labor  they  have  a  very  ^eat 
advantage;  but,  as  I  said  before,  owin^  to  the  introduction  of  modem  machinery 
and  modern  methods,  that  advantage  is  done  away  with  to  a  large  extent.  We 
work  very  much  faster  in  America  tnan  they  do  in  Europe. 

Q.  They  don't  use  machinery  to  the  same  extent?— A.  Yes;  they  use  the  same 
machinery  we  do,  but  not  in  the  same  manner;  probably  not  so  much  of  it.  I 
visited  one  of  the  largest  factories  in  Germany  some  years  ago,  and  their  methods 
are  what  I  should  call  very  crude,  compared  with  wnat  we  nave  here,  and  it  has 
been  so  stated  by  visiting  manufacturers  from  Europe  who  visited  my  place. 
They  work  slow  there.  Individual  labor  is  very  much  less,  but  they  do  not  do 
anything  like  the  amount  of  work  we  do. 

Q.  Are  you  looking  forward  to  an  increased  foreign  trade? — ^A.  Yes;  if  all 
restrictions  are  removed  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  have  an  increased 
foreign  trade.  We  ought  really  to  supply  the  markets  of  Europe  with  boots  and 
shoes  very  largely. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Do  jrou  find  anv  prejudice  there  against  American  styles, 
or  pernaps  I  should  say  bias  in  favor  or  tneir  own  styles? — ^A.  They  are  very  con- 
servative there.  You  must  cater  to  their  styles.  They  prefer  our  shoes  and  the 
workmanship  and  the  materials.  The  American  styles  are  growing  slowly,  quite 
slowly. 

Q.  You  think  the  American  goods  are  generally  as  durable  as  the  goods  they 
produce  over  there? — ^A.  I  think  they  are  more  so. 

O.  Are  they,  as  a  general  thing,  higher  and  more  elegant? — ^A.  They  are  more 
signtly.  The  workmanship  is  better.  They  have  a  better  appearance,  and  they 
certainly  have  a  much  better  fit.  The  style  of  the  shoe  is  very  much  in  their 
favor. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  reason  for  believing  that  they  will  adhere  to  their 
old  methods,  or  will  this  American  competition  compel  them  to  adopt  American 
methods? — ^A.  I  think  it  will.  I  think  tney  are  waking  up  there  some,  consider- 
ing the  number  of  visits  we  have  had  from  Europe  to  our  factory  here.  I  pre- 
sume it  is  the  same  with  other  factories  as  with  our  own.  They  send  men  over 
here  who  work  up  a  few  years  and  then  go  over  there  and  adopt  American 
methods.  The  trouble  with  that  is,  while  the  men  come  here  and  adopt  American 
methods,  it  is  difficult  to  drive  the  workmen  into  it.  The  workmen  themselves 
are  extremely  conservative.  The  difficulty  of  the  change  there  will  be  with 
them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  How  do  your  foreign  prices  compare  with  your 
domestic  prices  in  sales? — ^A.  Just  the  same.  No  change  in  prices.  The  goods 
are  sold  f .  o.  b.  in  Chicago  at  a  fixed  price — ^the  same  price  as  we  will  sell  to  any 
other  customer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Therefore  they  are  retailed  at  a  higher  cost  over  there 
by  reason  of  the  freight  than  they  generally  are  in  this  country,  I  suppose?--A. 
Yes;  must  be,  naturally.  The  exx)ense  of  laying  them  down  to  the  retailer  is 
much  greater  than  to  the  retailer  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  you  any  idea  how  statisticians  make  out  the 
fact  that  American-made  goods  are  sold  to  the  foreign  trade  for  less  than  they 
are  to  the  domestic  trade?— A.  I  do  not  think  that  is  true  of  manufactured  goods. 
It  may  be  true  in  some  respects  of  what  we  might  call  raw  material.  Take 
leather,  for  instance — sole  leather  or  upper  leather — ^it  might  be  that  there  is  an 
oversurplus  of  leather  in  this  market,  and  it  might  be  sent  abroad  and  sold  at  a 
lower  price  to  relieve  this  market  and  keep  up  the  price  here.  It  might  be  true , 
of  other  things.    I  think  that  there  is  where  they  get  their  facts  and  figures  from. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  makoB  of  foreign  shoes  are  sold  mostly  in  this 
conntry? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Fi'ench? — A.  I  do  not  beUeve  there  are  any  sold  here  at  the  present  time.  I 
do  not  recall  to  mind  seeing  any  foreign  shoes  in  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  If  I  had  a  particular  desire  to  wear  a  pair  of  foreign 
shoes,  I  conld  not  get  them  unless  I  sent  there  for  them? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  so. 
I  do  not  know  of  a  house  in  the  country  that  has  a  pair  of  foreign  shoes.  You 
might  possibly  find  a  pair  of  lady's  shoes— fancy  slippers,  or  something  of  that 
kind,  made  up  to  conform  to  some  costume,  somethmg  of  that  kind— -but  that 
would  be  doubtful. 

Q.  Do  you  export  any  to  Japan?— A.  No. 

Q.  Have  the  Japanese,  to  your  knowledge,  introduced  shoemaking  with  Ameri- 
can methods? — ^A.  I  believe  so.    Of  course,  we  have  not  felt  it  yet. 

Q.  Have  you  figured  the  cost  of  transporting  a  pair  of  shoes  across  the  Atlan- 
tic or  the  Pacific  to  your  foreign  markets? — ^A.  Yes;  I  could  tell  you  that;  could 
not  teU  vou  here;  could  tell  you  at  the  office.  The  freights  are  so  much  per  cubic 
foot  to  Australia,  and  probably  it  is  the  same  thing  to  Europe,  only  so  much  less. 

Q.  Do  you  get  any  advantage  in  frei£[ht  for  your  foreign  trade  over  vour 
domestic  trade? — ^A.  Well,  a  through  freight  is  generally  cheaper  than  a  local 
freight. 

Q.  That  is,  consolidated  with  the  water  transportation? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  most  of  your  operatives  native  Americans? — ^A.  No; 
I  should  say  not. 

Q.  What  are  their  nationalities  generally?^A.  Oh,  they  are  Scandinavians, 
Germans,  very  few  Italians,  some  French — ^French  Canadians  mostly,  not  native 
French — a  sprinkling  of  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen,  but  a  small  extent.  I  should 
think  75  per  cent  of  our  labor  is  foreiKn  labor;  if  not  bom  there,  their  immediate 
descendants.  A  great  many  of  our  Doys  have  grown  up  in  the  factory,  sons  of 
old  employees. 

Q.  Miave  they  generally  had  previous  training  in  the  business  before  they  come 
into  your  shop? — A.  A  great  many  of  the  men  have  been  what  we  call  custom- 
shoe  makers;  a  good  many  of  them. 


Q.  In  the  old  counMes?— A.  In  the  old  countries;  yes. 


Not  accustomed  to  the  machine  methods  which  you  have? — ^A.  No.  That 
applies  really  to  the  labor  some  years  ago.  Of  course,  I  have  been  in  business  since 
1876  really,  and  since  that  time  the  people  that  have  come  in,  the  younger  people, 
have  grown  up  and  have  learned  to  do  one  thing,  one  part,  and  really  that  is  the 
class  of  labor  we  are  taking  to-day.  There  are  very  few  x>eople  in  the  factory  who 
can  make  a  shoe  all  through;  none  who  could  lOAke  a  shoe  by  factory  methods 
either. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Do  they  become  skilled  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes 
equally  to  the  native  Americans?— A.  Oh,  yes;  just  as  f^xA. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  they  rapidly  assimilate  with  our  native  population 
ana  become  Americanized? — A.  Yes;  I  think  so.  I  think  they  are  very  good  citi- 
zens— ^very  good. 

Do  all  your  operatives  speak  English?^-A.  Yes. 
And  that  is  the  general  language  of  the  shop?— A.  Oh,  yes. 
Are  the  young  people  all  educated  in  the  public  schools  before  beginning 
wiih  you? — A.  We  are  not  allowed  to  employ  anybody  under  14  years  of  age.    Or 
course  they  attend  public  schools  until  that  time.    I  do  not  tmnk  we  have  any 
person  in  the  factory  that  can  not  read  and  write.    I  don't  think  there  is  one. 

O.  What  proportion  of  your  employees  belong  to  unions;  do  you  know? — ^A. 
Fully  75  per  cent. 

Q.  Women  as  well  as  men?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  engage  them  do  you  inquire  whether  they  belong  to  a  union  or 
not? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  increased  the  wages  of  your  employees  voluntarily  at  any  time? — 
A.  Well,  twice  a  year  we  have  to  make  new  methods — change  the  methods — ^in 
the  factory,  more  or  less,  and  of  course  that  makes  a  redistribution  of  wages. 
The  wages  are  never  less.  The  different  methods  we  may  adopt  enable  the 
employee  certainly  to  make  fully  as  much,  if  not  more.  You  can  see  by  the  com- 
parative statement  I  have  given  you  that  the  wases  have  never  retrograded;  they 
have  always  advanced.  That  is  all  due  more  to  better  methods  than  to  anything 
else. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  occasion  to  reduce  or  increase  the  number  of  your  trav- 
eling salesmen? — A.  We  have  never  reduced  them.  We  keep  increasing  right 
along. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  your  markets  are  found  chiefly  by  your  traveling 
men?— -A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Do  they  sell  as  manv  of  your  goods  in  the  Eastern  States  as  in  the  Western 
States?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  More? — ^A.  FnUy  as  much,  if  not  more.  I  could  not  state  the  exact  percent- 
age, but  I  should  say  fully  50  per  cent  in  the  Eastern  States. 

Q.  Do  you  think  of  anything  in  our  national  or  State  laws  that  could  be  changed 
or  amended  to  the  advantage  of  your  industry? — A.  Only  the  abrogation  of  the 
duty  on  hides — ^is  the  only  thing  I  think  of  just  now  that  would  affect  us  favor- 
ably, and  also  a  national  law  for  the  settlement  of  strikes  in  some  way — a  prac- 
tical law. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  the  outlines  of  such  a  law,  or  have  you  thought  it  out 
thoroughly? — A.  1  could  not  suggest  it  very  well.  Arbitration  is  really  the  only 
practical  way  to  settle  anything  of  that  kind,  but  it  would  have  to  be  made  in 
some  way  binding  on  both  parties.  The  arbitration  or  settlement  to-day  is  bind- 
ing only  on  the  employer. 

{By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Would  you  make  it  compulsory? — A.  Yes. 
And  final? — ^A.  And  final,  yes;  and  applicable  to  both. 
(By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Should  you  be  prepared  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
the' union  employees  in  the  shoe  industry  in  Chicago  that  there  should  be  no 
strike  and  no  lockout  under  any  circumstances,  but  that  all  differences  should  be 
submitted  to  settlement  by  a  committee  from  each  side,  if  that  committee  could 
agree,  and  if  they  could  not  agree  that  they  would  abide  by  the  decision  of  some 
outside  referee;  or  would  that  not  impress  you  as  being  a  good  method? — ^A.  Gen- 
erally it  would  be  a  very  good  method,  and  as  a  general  principle  I  should  be 
willing  to  agree  to  it.  Of  course,  it  would  depend.  The  details  should  be  worked 
out  so  it  would  be  a  practical  plan.  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  arbitrate 
with  a  person  not  familiar  with  the  business.  The  grealj  difllculty  with  all  that 
sort  of  thing  is  the  selection  of  the  arbitrators. 

Q.  You  think  a  national  organization  of  emplovees  and  employers  could  settle  a 
local  difficulty  in  your  business  better  than  the  local  people  could? — A.  I  do  not 
think  a  national  organization  could  settle  it ;  no,  not  very  well.  They  would  have 
to  understand  the  local  application  of  all  those  things.  In  any  community  the 
conditions  are  a  little  different;  mdy  be  different  here  from  what  they  wopld  be 
in  Brockton  or  some  manufacturing  town  in  the  East.  The  same  thmgs  would 
not  apply  exactly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  think  the  diflSculty  would  be  in  the  selection  of 
the  referee? — A.  Not  the  referee  so  much,  but  the  arbitrators. 

Q.  What  is  the  daily  output  or  capacity  of  your  factory? — A.  Two  thousand 
pairs. 

Q.  Are  you  running  to  your  full  capacity  all  the  while? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  prepared  any  data  in  anticipation  of  their  being  brought  out  by 
questions  that  have  not  been  brought  out? — A.  No;  I  only  prepared  these  labor 
statistics.    I  thought  that  was  about  what  you  would  ask  me. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Do  you  think  of  any  suggestion  you  would  like  to  make? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  (Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  do  you  think  of  the  outlook  for  Chicago  as  a 
manufacturing  city  under  present  conditions? — A.  Well,  the  present  conditions 
are  not  very  good.  If  we  could  get  some  method  of  adjusting  labor  difficulties 
this  would  be  the  best  point,  I  think,  for  manuf  aciturers  in  the  country,  but  unless 
we  can  get  some  method  of  settling  present  labor  difficulties,  I  think  it  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  worst. 

Q.  What  effect  will  that  have  on  capital  engaged  in  manufacturing? — A.  Of 
course  every  person  who  can  get  out  will  withdraw. 

Q.  What  enect  will  that  have  on  labor? — A.  Most  disasterous  effect,  certainly. 
If  capital  is  withdrawn  there  is  no  demand  for  labor,  and  what  is  labor  going  to  do? 

Q.  Have  you  hoped  that  manufacturers  and  labor  organizations  may  eventually 
come  together  on  some  common  ground  on  which  they  can  settle? — A.  The  hope 
is  a  slight  one.  Watching  the  tendency  of  things  to-day,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
labor  leaders  are  getting  worse  and  wotfo  every  day.  The  great  trouble  is  with 
the  professional  labor  agitators  —men  who  make  a  living  at  that  business,  who 
certainly  do  not  understand  the  conditions  of  things,  and  are  certainly  not  work- 
ing for  the  welfare  of  anyone  except  themselves.  If  they  were  eliminated  I  think 
the  manufacturer  and  employee  would  get  together  very  quickly  and  settle  their 
differences.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  trouble  at  all.  We  have  never 
had  the  slightest  difficulty  in  settling  the  differences  with  our  own  people,  but 
the  minute  we  get  some  outside  agitator  we  get  into  trouble.  That  is  the  incep- 
tion of  our  association.  We  recognize  that  difficulty  and  we  decline  to  recognize 
an  outside  factor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  How  can  the  labor  leaders,  agitators,  walking  delegates, 
or  whatever  you  please,  be  eliminated  so  long  as  they  hold  the  confidence  of  the 
members  of  the  union? — A.  I  certainly  am  not  prepared  to  say.    There  ought  to 
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be  some  national  or  State  law  whereby  a  compnlsory  method  of  arbitration  conld 
be  effected. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Would  it  be  arbitration  if  it  were  compulsory?— A.  Yes. 
Why  not? 

Q.  Is  that  your  idea  of  arbitration — ^to  compel  men? — ^A.  Compel  employers;  it 
is  equally  fair  to  each;  they  would  have  an  ecj^ual  number  of  representatives. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  in  the  nature  of  a  judicial  proceeding  if  it  were  made  com- 
pulsory?—A.  You  might  call  it  anything  you  like.  It  would  have  that  effect. 
It  would  have  effect  of  having  differences  arbitrated  and  settled.  If  they  want 
such  a  way,  and  have  a  law  to  that  effect  they  will  not  have  these  troubles;  just 
the  same  as  if  you  had  a  difference  with  your  neighbor  and  applied  to  the  courts 
to  have  a  settlement  effected;  and  the  court  settled  your  difficulty.  There  is  no 
reason  why  this  should  not  be  effected  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner.  Of  course 
there  is  such  a  board  as  that,  but  the  workings  of  it  are  not  ver^  good. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Have  you  ever  tried  the  method  of  making  long  contracts 
with  employees? — A.  You  can  not  do  that.  You  can  only  contract  from  season  to 
season,  because  your  methods  for  the  next  season  might  change,  and  the  neces- 
sities of  the  case  would  not  permit  of  a  longer  contract  than,  say,  6  months  or 
possibly  a  year.  I  might  put  m  an  entirely  new  line  of  machinery,  or  might  adopt 
entirely  new  methods.  Consequently  a  long  contract  would  work  to  my  dis- 
advantage and  possibly  to  the  disadvantage  of  my  workmen.  We  make  contracts 
every  year  for  6  months,  for  each  season.  We  nave  two  seasons  in  a  year,  and 
contract  for  each  season. 

Q.  Then  you  know  of  no  reason  why  an  employee  can  not  terminate  his  employ- 
ment at  his  pleasure,  and  why  an  employer  can  not  discharge  him  at  his 
Eleasure? — A.  There  is  no  reason  at  the  present  time.  The  contract,  as  I  say,  is 
inding  only  on  the  employer.  We  have  no  hold  on  a  man  at  all.  If  we  make  a 
contract  with  the  men,  and  they  choose  to  break  it,  which  they  invariably  do^ 
you  have  no  recourse. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Invariably,  you  say? — ^A.  I  have  been  in  business  a 
good  manv  years,  and  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  a  single  season  in  which  my 
contracts  have  not  been  broken  by  my  employees.  The  contracts  are  binding  on 
me;  I  am  responsible.    My  employees  are  not  resx)onsible.    I  have  no  recourse. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  are  not  bound  to  keep  them. — ^A.  1  am  not  bound  to 
keep  any  man.  I  can  discharge  him  if  I  want  to.  If  a  question  of  wages  comes 
up  I  am  bound  by  my  contract. 

Q.  I  suppose  practically  you  are  bound  to  keep  them  in  order  to  keep  your  force 
together,  because  you  could  not  at  all  times  readily  supply  their  places? — ^A.  Oh, 
certainly;  we  are  bound  to  have  employees  if  we  are  going  to  do  any  business. 
Of  course  we  do  not  want  to  discharge  them  or  have  any  trouble  with  them  with- 
out good  and  sufficient  reasons. 

Q.  There  is  much  identity  of  interest  between  you  and  them,  as  you  look  at  it? — 
A.  It  is  simply  like  a  copartnership.  I  furnish  the  capital  and  they  furnish  the 
labor.  We  are  certainly  identified  in  the  business.  What  is  to  my  interest  is 
their  interest.  What  is  their  interest  is  my  interest.  You  can  not  divide  them 
at  all.    I  do  not  think  the  labor  element  sufficiently  recognizes  that. 

Q.  You  not  only  furnish  your  capital,  but  you  furnish  your  labor  and  skill  in 
the  management? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  effect  do  the  large  profits  which  appear  in 
the  public  press,  in  manufacturing  interests,  have  upon  the  labor  employed  in 
such  a  factory?  Does  it  create  a  spirit  of  unrest? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  so.  If  the 
employee  gets  what  he  considers  fair  wages  and  a  good,  steady  job,  I  think  he  is 
very  well  satisfied,  the  better  class  of  them.  I  think  a  man  is  satisfied  with  a  fair 
wage  and  a  good,  comfortable  place  to  work,  and  there  is  never  any  difficulty 
about  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  If,  then,  you  make  phenomenal  profits  in  some  one  year, 
you  tnink  there  is  general  intelligence  enough  among  your  operatives  to  under- 
stand that  there  are  other  years  when  you  would  run  perhaps  at  a  loss,  and 
therefore  that  you  would  have  to  make  an  average  from  year  to  year? — ^A.  I  do 
not  think  they  ever  think  of  that.  In  fact,  it  does  not  concern  them  really  at  all. 
Their  wages,  as  I  say,  are  fixed  from  year  to  year  and  season  to  season,  so  that  it 
does  not  make  any  aifference  whether  I  make  a  loss  or  not;  I  have  got  to  pay  the 
same  price  for  the  season,  and  it  hardly  ever  occurs  that  there  are  any  less  wages 
paid.  In  fact,  from  my  comparative  statement  you  can  see  there  is  not.  Con- 
sequently the  fluctuations  oi  wages  do  not  concern  the  employee  at  all.  If  I 
have  not  sufficient  orders  to  keep  going,  he  may  lose  in  time;  but  he  never  loses 
anything  in  wages  for  the  particular  part  he  is  doing.  One  day  the  same  as 
another,  one  year  the  same  as  another. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  considerable  tendency  in  recent  years  to  establish  small 
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factories  in  the  conntry  towns  in  the  West?— A.  There  has  been,  yes;  but  they 
are  not  practical  and  have  not  paid  as  a  rule. 

Q.  Why?  Because  they  have  not  sufficient  skillful  help  there? — A.  Well,  the 
email  factory  as  constituted  can  not  compete  with  the  large  factory. 

Q.  Supposing  you  felt  compelled  by  labor  difficulties  in  Chicago  to  remove  your 
factory  to  some  other  city  or  town;  should  you  be  able  to  ^et  uie  requisite  help 
there?— A.  Not  without  codsiderable  difficulty;  no,  sir.  Skilled  help  as  a  general 
thing  will  not  stay  in  a  small  town;  that  is  my  experience.  While  the  rents  are 
lower  and  there  may  be  some  advantages  in  a  small  place,  there  are  verv  many 
•disadvantages;  but,  of  course,  the  great  disadvantage  is  the  scarcity  of  labor. 

Q.  Supposing  you  found  the  labor  conditions  intolerable  here,  what  would  you 
then  do?  Try  to  find  a  new  location  or  go  out  of  business? — ^A.  GK)  out  of 
business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Could  you  afford  to  ko  out  of  business?— A.  I  could  afford 
to  go  out  of  business  better  than  I  could  afford  to  make  a  loss.  If  I  can  not  manu- 
facture at  a  profit,  why  then,  of  course,  there  is  nothing  left  for  me  to  do  but  to  go 
out  of  business. 

Q.  Do  you  always  manufacture  at  a  profit? — ^A.  Why,  you  might  say  yes; 
practically,  yes. 

Have  there  been  years  when  you  did  not  make  profits?— A.  Yes,  one  or  two. 
You  continued  then,  didn't  you? — A.  Sir? 

You  continued  right  along  in  business? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  continued  right  along 
in  business;  but  those  are  abnormal  years;  1895  I  might  mention  is  one  year, 
the  time  of  a  boom  when  materials  went  up  at  an  enormous  rate,  and  we  did  not 
^t  our  prices,  and  we  manufactured  at  a  loss;  I  presume  all  manufacturer  sdid. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  there  any  laws  in  the  Western  States  permitting 
localities  to  exempt  from  taxation  manufacturing  plants  for  a  term  of  years,  on 
•condition  that  they  will  locate  there  and  employ  a  certain  number  of  hands? — ^A. 
Why,  I  guess  any  corporate  town  or  city  can  do  that. 

Q.  Does  that  induce  the  removal  of  plants  in  jour  line  of  business? — A.  It  has, 
I  think,  in  a  few  instances;  but  I  do  not  think  it  has  paid.  As  I  say,  the  disad- 
vantages in  other  respects  are  so  great  that  there  is  really  no  inducement — ^there 
is  certainly  no  profit  in  doin^:  it. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  then,  you  think  that  the  interest  of  the  manufacturers  and  the 
interest  of  their  employees  to  be  centrally  located  is  a  common  interest? — ^A.  Yes; 
it  is. 

Q.  Therefore,  that  they  ought  to  make  every  possible  effort  to  harmonize  their 
differences  and  workpleasantly  and  profitably  together? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Barkis.)  you  speak  about  the  advantages  of  Chicago.  One 
of  those,  I  suppose,  is  your  opportunity  to  ship  in  any  direction  that  you  desire 
to? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

<^.  An  advantage  you  can  not  get  in  a  small  place?— A.  Then  the  differences  in 
freieht.  In  a  small  town  you  are  at  an  exceedingly  great  disadvantage  in  regard 
to  freights.  You  have  got  really  no  competition  on  rates.  Now,  suppose  we 
bring  goods  here  from  the  East;  here  we  have  got  6  or  7  or  8  different  lines  which 
enter  into  the  competition;  but  if  I  am  situated  in  some  small  town  that  has  only 
got  1  or  2  roads,  I  am  at  their  mercy. 

Q.  Do  you  get  any  reduced  rates  that  are  below  the  open  rate  to  shippers?- A. 
Well,  practically,  no.  Of  course,  the  interstate-commerce  law  prevents  that;  but 
I  get  the  through  rate;  I  do  not  have  to  pay  local  rates. 

Q.  The  local  rate  from  Chicago  to  points  east,  through  so  much  competition,  is 
less  than  it  is  where  there  is  no  competition? — ^A.  Well,  of  course,  as  1  say,  corn- 
petition  cuts  the  rates  down;  but  as  to  the  freight  rates  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
anything.  But  the  principal  advantage  of  a  thing  of  this  kind  is,  of  course,  labor. 
That  is  the  principal  thing  that  enters  into  the  calculations  of  every  manufac- 
turer. A  city  as  large  as  tnls  is  a  very  good  labor  market.  They  like  to  live  in 
a  large  place,  and  they  are  not  satii^ea  with  a  small  place  that  does  not  afford 
them  amusement  at  a  minimum  cost.  The  disadvantage  in  the  large  place  is 
jsimply  the  disadvantage  of  rent;  on  everything  else,  I  think,  the  advantage  is 
with  the  large  place,  ni  all  Mnds  of  breadstuffs  and  in  all  kinds  of  things  per- 
taining to  the  consumption  of  a  family  you  can  do  better  in  a  large  place  than  in 
a  small  one. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Do  you  know  how  much  lower  the  cost  of  these  articles 
of  food  IS  in  Chicago  than  in  the  shoe  centers  of  Massachusetts?— A.  I  don't  know. 
I  could  not  say  that.    I  should  think  considerably  less,  though. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  your  wages  are  about  the  same  as  are  paid  there? — 
A.  This  statement  that  I  have  given  you  would  probably  compare  very  favorably 
with  anything  in  the  East.  I  think  it  is  higher;  if  it  is,  it  is  to  the  advantage  of 
the  employee. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Chicago,  III.,  March  £4, 1900, 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  JAMES  H.  GHAimON, 

Manufacturer  of  contractors'  and  raUvxiy  supplies j  Chicago., 

The  special  snbcommission  met  at  10.20  a.  m.,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  that 
time  Mr.  James  H.  Chamion,  of  Chicago,  vice-president  of  the  H.  Channon  Com- 
pany, was  introduced  as  a  witness,  ana,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (B^  Mr.  Clarke.)  Will  you  please  give  jrour  name,  post-office  address,  and 
occupation? — A.  James  H.  Channon,  vice-president  of  the  H.  Channon  Company » 
82  Market  street,  Chicago. 

Q.  What  business  are  you  engaged  in? — ^A.  Contractors'  and  railway  supplies. 

Q.  The  commission  will  be  happy  to  hear  any  statement  which  you  wish  to 
make,  either  concerning  the  industrial  condition  or  any  efforts  which  you  and 
others  have  made  to  improve  it  and  increase  your  market. — A.  In  February,  18d9, 
a  committee  appointed  oy  the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association  visited  Wash- 
ington on  behalf  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  Middle  West  to  see  if  some  pressure 
could  not  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  Quartermaster-General  in  order  to  have  more 
of  the  Government  contracts  let  in  the  West.  We  had  a  conference  with  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  he  stated  that  he  could  see  no  reason  why  these  contracts, 
or  a  great  many  of  the  purchases,  should  not  be  made  in  the  West.  Most  of  the 
contracts  up  to  that  time  had  been  placed  through  the  Philadelphia  quartermas- 
ter's department  and  some  few  through  New  York.  Shoes  made  in  Chicago  were 
supplied  to  the  Eastern  jobbers,  and  then  in  turn  sold  to  the  quartermaster's 
department  in  Philadelphia,  the  Western  manufacturer  being  placed  in  such  & 
position  that  he  could  not  bid  because  there  was  no  inspection  bureau  here  and 
no  standard  samples  on  exhibit.  We  went  over  the  matter  very  thoroughly  with 
the  Secretary  of  W  ar,  and  also  called  upon  the  President.  Both  of  them  stated 
thev  thought  such  change  should  be  made.  We  saw  General  Ludington,  but 
could  ^et  no  expression  from  him  as  to  what  would  be  done  in  the  matter.  From 
that  time  on  we  have  kept  up  an  active  campaign,  tryins  to  get  the  Quar- 
termaster's Department  to  establish  a  x>ermanent  purchasing  depot  here.  We  did 
succeed,  after  a  great  deal  of  correspondence,  in  having  the  Quartermaster  agree 
to  have  aU  advertisements  published  simultaneously  in  some  papers  west  of 
the  Allegheny  Mountains  and  in  the  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Bostonpapers,. 
and  the  plan  was  to  ox>en  bids  in  Baltimore,  Pniladelphia,  New  York,  and  Chicago 
simultaneously  for  the  same  goods  and  award  the  contracts  on  these  bids.  Here- 
tofore the  bids  appeared  in  the  Eastern  papers,  and  by  the  time  the  Chicago  men 
could  get  them  tne  Eastern  men  had  secured  options  on  the  raw  materials,  so  we 
were  practically  shut  out  of  bidding  on  them  at  all.  Another  difficulty  was  not 
having  standard  samples  on  exhibit  here.  We  had  tried  and  have  tried  and  we  are 
trying  yet  to  ^et  what  we  would  call  a  full  line  of  standard  samples.  We  had  some 
here,  and  an  instance  came  up  some  time  ago  in  which  a  Chicago  merchant  waa 
awarded  a  contract  for  some  collars.  The  collars  were  made  alter  the  standard 
sample,  but  when  comx)ared  with  the  specification  were  not  correct. 

Q.  Men's  collars? — ^A.  No;  linen  collars.  In  our  own  instance  we  had  occasion 
to  bid  on  a  contract  for  flags.  We  made  a  flag  that  was  superior  to  the  standard 
sample,  and  much  to  our  surprise  the  insi>ector  said  that  it  did  not  come  up  to 
the  specifications.  We  asked  the  quartermaster  what  he  thought  about  it. 
**  WeU,"  he  says,  "  I  can  accept  the  flags  you  have  made,  but  I  much  prefer  you 
should  make  them  to  specifications."  It  seems  as  if  the  Eastern  manufacturer, 
being  on  the  ground,  has  been  able  to  get  goods  passed  that  the  Western  manu- 
facturers can  not. 

Q.  When  you  say  Eastern  do  you  limit  that  to  Philadelphia?— A.  The  Eastern 
manufacturers  seem  to  get  their  goods  passed;  we  can  not.  We  have  a  quarter- 
master's department  here.  Either  they  are  more  ri^d  in  their  inspection  than 
the  quartermaster's  dex)artment  in  the  East  or  they  interpret  the  specifications 
differently. 

Q.  When  was  it  that  this  quartermaster's  depot  was  established  here?~A.  We 
have  always  had  a  quartermaster's  depot  here,  out  it  was  more  of  a  distributing 
point,  most  of  tibe  goods  being  purchased  in  the  East  and  then  shipped  here.  We 
have  a  storehouse  here,  but  want  to  establish  a  permanent  purchasing  department 
here  such  as  they  have  in  Philadelphia.  It  would  not  necessitate  any  extra  expense 
to  the  Government.  The  Government  has  a  large  warehouse,  a  force  of  in8X)ect- 
ors,  and  a  full  force  to  purchase  those  goods  and  also  inspect  them.  The  goods 
can  be  sMpped  from  Chicago.  During  the  war  we  shipped  goods  to  Cuba,  and 
they  arrivea  in  Cuba  Quicker  when  shipped  direct  from  Chicago  than  they  did 
from  New  York  and  Philadelphia.    We  nad  a  60-hour  train  to  Savannah. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Is  it  tme  that  if  the  people  in  Philadelphia  and  the  people 
in  Chicago  bid  on  a  lot  of  shoes,  and  if  the  Philadelphia  people  meet  the  samples 
and  requirements  of  the  specification  and  the  Chicago  men  fail,  then  the  Chicago 
men  will  manufacture  the  army  shoes  that  are  supplied  by  the  Philadelphia  con- 
cern?— A.  Yes,  yes;  that  has  been  done  time  and  again.  We  had  an  instance  in 
regard  to  a  cot.  The  Government  advertised  for  a  cot.  I  submitted  a  sample, 
which  the  chief  inspector  said  he  would  adopt  and  approve  of.  I  bid  on  it,  and  I 
had  the  only  bid  in  on  the  cot  that  was  acceptable  to  them.  They  then  decided 
that  the  cot  was  1  inch  or  2  inches  too  wide  or  long.  They  wired  and  wanted  to 
know  what  price  I  would  make  on  it  if  the  change  was  made.  I  made  the  price. 
TTiey  then  decided  to  readvertise  for  bids.  In  the  next  opening  my  price  was  a 
little  lower,  but  about  three  Philadelphia  firms  had  lower  prices.  Tney  could  not 
make  the  goods  and  they  awarded  the  contract  to  one  man.  He  in  tm-n  forfeited, 
and  it  went  down  to  the  last  of  them,  and  Gimbel  Brothers  are  making  the 
contract.  * 

Q.  Where  are  they? — ^A.  They  are  in  Philadelphia.  They  sent  a  representative 
to  the  factory  at  Racine  in  which  we  are  interested,  and  really  sandbagged  the 
factory  into  taking  this  order.  The  factory  took  the  contract  and  filled  it.  The 
Government  then  advertised  for  another  lot  of  cots.  Kimball  Brothers  asked  the 
factory  for  the  price.  We  made  them  a  price.  When  they  opened  the  bids  in 
Philadelphia  Kimball  Brothers'  price  was  less  than  the  contract  with  the  factory 
to  make  them.  The  Government  awarded  the  contract  to  Kimball  Brothers  with 
a  time  limit  on  it,  but  the  contract  was  never  forced  and  the  time  was  never 
forced.  We  sent  a  representative  to  Washington  and  wanted  to  know  why  they 
would  not  force  the  contract;  said  that  we  stood  willing  to  furnish  the  goods  as 
soon  as  mentioned  in  the  contract,  and  that  two  Chicago  oids  were  lower.  In  the 
meantime  the  Government  purchased  a  quantity  of  goods,  but  after  delaying  the 
matter  about  six  weeks  we  nad  to  accept  the  contract  from  Kimball  Brothers  or 
we  coul  d  not  get  it  and  fill  it.  The  Government  said  that  they  did  not  want  to  make 
any  feeling  between  two  firms,  but  it  was  a  straight  fact.  My  opinion  is  that  the 
present  condition  existing  in  the  Quartermaster's  Department  is  such  that  the 
manufacturers  and  merchants  in  the  West  do  not  have  confidence  in  the  depart- 
ment. They  are  afraid  of  the  inspection  and  afraid  of  the  specifications,  and  they 
can  not  see  the  standard  samples.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  can  not  make 
clothing  in  Chicago  for  the  Army;  no  reason  why  we  can  not  make  shoes,  under- 
clothing, shirts,  and  collars.  We  have  as  large  manufactories  here  as  anywhere. 
At  the  present  time  the  Army,  with  the  number  of  men  we  have,  are  buying  very 
large  quantities  of  goods,  and  the  Western  people  are  entitled  to  a  certain  amount 
of  the  trade. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Did  any  of  you  complain  to  the  Secretary  of  War  that 
you  felt  that  you  were  not  being  fairly  treated  by  the  Quartermaster's  Depart- 
ment?— ^A.  We  did  to  Secretary  Alger,  and  he  said  he  would  see  what  could  be 
done.  Since  then  I  think  all  of  our  complaints  and  everything  have  gone  to 
the  Quartermaster-General. 

Q.  Are  the  Chicago  manufacturers  still  competing  for  an  opportunity  to  furnish 
supplies  to  the  Quartermaster's  Department  ? — ^A.  I  hardly  think  that  they  will 
continue.  It  is  such  an  uphill  fight  that  tbey  are  about  satisfied  that  they  can  not 
get  the  business. 

O.  You  assert,  without  oualificalion,  that  the  goods  which  they  offer,  or  are 
willing  to  offer,  will  be  maae  according  to  standard  and  in  every  way  as  good  as 
those  for  which  contracts  are  let? — A,  Yes:  they  give  x)oint  to  the  fact  that  they 
will  furnish  the  goods  when  they  get  the  bid. 

Q.  Was  any  excuse  or  e^rolanation  ever  given  to  any  of  yon  why  yon  did  not 
receive  an  opportunity  to  furnish  the  ffoods? — A.  The  only  excuse  I  ever  heard 
was  the  one  tnat  Colonel  Patton  gave,  tnat  he  thought  that  the  East  was  a  better 
market,  and  he  usually  went  to  the  market  that  he.  could  find  the  supplies  in. 

Q.  Did  he  explain  in  what  respect  it  was  a  better  market?— A.  He  explained 
that  he  did  not  think  shoes  were  manufactured  in  the  West,  and  I  told  him  that 
the  contract  that  Wanamaker  had  at  that  time  was  being  made  by  Tilt,  and  he 
said  he  did  not  think  so. 

Q.  Have  all  these  efforts  related  to  quartermaster's  supplies  only,  or  have  they 
extended  to  commissary  supplies? — A.  All  the  efforts  that  I  know  of  have  related 
to  quartermaster's  supplies  only.  I  have  heard  nothing  as  regards  the  commis- 
sary, except  through  some  talk  with  the  wholesale  houses  in  regard  to  it.  I  know 
nothing  about  that  whatever.  We  have  a  commissary  department  here,  I  think, 
that  buys  very  freely. 

Q.  Your  understanding  is  in  a  general  way  that  Chicago  has  an  opportunity 
to  furnish  large  quantities  of  commissary  supplies  to  the  Government?— A.  1 
think  so,  yes;  we  have  quite  a  large  commissary  department  here. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  there  any  rule  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
distrioute  these  contracts  over  the  different  sections  of  the  country  ? — ^A.  Not  that 
I  know  of. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  you  any  further  statement  to  make? — ^A.  No; 
except  tnat  I  think  something  should  be  done  so  that  the  trade  could  be  divided 
up  more  evenly.  With  all  the  Government  departments  the  Eastern  manufac- 
turers seem  to  have  a  great  advantage.  All  the  goods  for  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment are  purchased  in  the  East.  Chicago  and  the  Western  manufacturers  get 
very  little  opportunity  to  get  any  of  these  contracts.  Our  mail  bags  are  all  made 
in  tiie  East;  they  make  large  contracts;  the  Chicago  people  very  seldom  get  an 
opportunity  to  bid  on  them.  While  they  advertise,  we  know  nothing  of  the 
advertisements.  All  the  supplies  for  the  Navy  to  a  large  extent  are  bought  in 
the  East.  We  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  that,  because  we  can  not  sell  them 
here;  but  as  long  as  they  give  the  Eastern  manufacturers  this  trade,  they  should 
share  the  other  trade  with  us.  They  ought  to  give  us  some  of  the  Quartermaster  *s 
Department  trade.  While  it  is  true  we  have  a  small  arsenal  at  JeffersonviUe, 
they  do  not  buy  very  largely,  and  even  then  the  Eastern  manufacturers  get  an 
opportunity  to  bid  on  everything.  All  the  manufacturers  ask  for  is  a  permanent 
depot  here,  which  shall  be  a  purchasing  depot,  with  a  full  line  of  standard  samples 
such  as  we  are  supposed  to  bid  on,  ana  a  full  opportunity  to  bid  whenever  the 
Government  wants  anything  furnished.  We  do  not  want  it  for  3  months  or  4 
months,  we  want  it  for  a  year;  and  then  if  we  can  not  do  it  we  are  willing  to  say 
that  the  Quartermaster's  Department  is  right.  But  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  be  prepared  to  bid  on  a  (jK>vemment  contract; 
necessarily  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  time  to  make  the  connection  with  the  manu- 
facturers, and  get  your  samples  out  and  your  fig^ures;  and  the  first  time  you  bid 
perhax>8  you  are  away  off,  and  you  have  got  to  take  a  contract  or  two  to  really 
gauge  your  goods  and  arrive  at  an  actual  figure. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  there  is  any  defect  in  the  law  on  the  subject,  or  is 
the  difficulty  wholly  administrative? — A.  I  think  it  is  wholly  within  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Quartermaster-General;  it  is  wholly  the  policy  that  he  takes.  They 
are  following  out  rules  that  have  been  followed,  I  suppose,  ever  since  the  War 
Department  was  organized.  While  we  had  a  very  small  Army  it  did  not  amount 
to  much;  but  now  that  we  have  a  large  Army  the  purchases  are  so  great  that 
they  should  change  their  method  of  doing  their  business. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  anything  wrong;  that  there  is  unjust  discrimination? 
You  have  political  influence  enough  to  demand  a  Congressional  investigation  and 
have  it  righted? — A.  I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  the  Quarter- 
master's Department  would  do  anything  wrong,  or  that  they  would  make  any 
discriminations.  They  are  carrying  on  their  business  as  they  have  done  for  years 
back.  But  they  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  times;  they  have  not  kept  up  with 
the  increase  of  our  large  Anny,  and  I  think  they  are  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the 
East.  They  have  been  buying  goods  there  so  long  that  they  have  an  idea  that  the 
East  is  the  only  place  to  get  their  goods;  and  for  this  reason  they  have  awarded 
most  of  the  contracts  there.  As  regards  the  inspection  bureau,  that  is  another 
matter.  I  have  always  found  than  the  goods  coming  from  the  East  seem  to  be 
better  to  Eastern  inspectors  than  the  Western  goods  would  be. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Chicaqo,  III.,  March  £6, 1900, 
TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  LEE  M.  HAET. 

General  8ecreiary-trea»urer  National  Alliance  Theatrical  Stage  Employees  of  the  United 

States  and  Can 

The  special  subcommission  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  2.05  p.  m.,  Mr.  Clarke 
presiding.  At  4  p.  m.  Mr.  Lee  M.  Hart,  of  Chicago,  111.,  general  secretary- 
treasurer  National  Alliance  Theatrical  Stage  Emplovees  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  is  your  postoffice  address,  Mr.  Hart?— A.  Chicago, 

ni. 

Q.  Street  and  number? — ^A.  Office,  Room  57, 126  Washington  street;  residence, 
Bartl's  Hotel,  State  and  Harrison  streets. 

Q.  How  long  has  the  organization  which  you  represent  been  in  existence? — A. 
From  a  national  standpoint  since  1893— that  is,  permanently  organized  in  1893. 
We  had  for  two  or  three  years  before  that  been  trying  to  get  a  national  organi- 
zation together,  and  previous  to  any  step  to  form  our  national  body  we  had  Deen 
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organized  as  locals  as  far  back  as  1877.    Onr  first  assembly  was  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  the  John  McCnllongh  Assembly,  Knights  of  Labor. 

Q.  How  many  of  yonr  assemblies  are  there  in  Chicago? — A.  We  have  one 
organization  in  each  city. 

Q.  How  many  cities  in  the  United  States  have  yon ^A.  (Intermpting.)  We 

are  organized  in  110  cities. 

Q.  How  many  members  are  there  in  the  national  organization?— A.  'We  have 
close  on  to  5,000  members.    We  shall  have  5,000  by  onr  next  convention,  in  July. 

Q.  Will  yon  please  defijie  the  limitations  of  the  term  **  stage  employees?  '* — ^A. 
Onr  organization,  as  is  stated  in  onr  by-laws,  admits  (reading  from  constitntioit 
of  national  alliance) : 

^*  The  objects  of  ihis  alliance  shall  be  the  maintenance  of  a  fair  rate  of  wages 
for  its  members,  and  to  see  that  only  competent  persons  who  are  members  of  this 
alliance  are  employed  as  carpenters,  property  men,  gas  men,  electricians,  stage 
hands,  fly  men,  calcinm  and  electro-calcium  light  oi)erators  in  the  various  theaters 
throughout  the  United  States.*' 

The  gas  men  are  practically  out  of  date,  practically  wiped  out  through  the  intro- 
duction of  electricity- 

Q.  Then,  it  is  not  employees  in  the  class  of  actors  ? — ^A.  None  at  all;  the  me- 
chanical staff. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  a  charter  from  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor?— A.  We  have. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  advantages  have  come  to  your  members  as  a  result  of 
the  organization  ? — ^A.  I  shall  have  to  go  back  to  the  time  of  Edwin  Forrest  and  a 
few  or  those  actors  at  a  time  previous  to  that.  In  this  country  in  those  days  we 
were  working  under  what  they  called  the  stock-company  system.  There  was  no 
such  thing  as  traveling  combinations.  That  being  the  case  the  theatrical  man- 
agers and  the  theaters  did  not  get  xip  the  productions  that  we  have  to-day,  neither 
from  an  artistic  or  from  a  mechanical  standpoint.  As  they  were  introduced  it 
became  necessary  for  us  to  organize,  for  the  simple  reason  that  in  those  dajrs, 
previous  to  1880,  outside  of  the  carpenter  and  the  scenic  artist  and  the  prox>erty 
man,  the  rest  of  the  labor  practically  got  nothing,  absolutely  got  nothing,  for 
their  services.  In  some  of  the  cities,  uke  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  St.  Lotus,  and 
New  York,  they  got  very  little  or  nothing,  possibly  50  cents  a  performance;  25 
cents  a  performance  in  cities  like  Cleveland  and  others.  Outside  of  the  three 
men  I  have  mentioned — ^the  scenic  artist  and  property  man  and  carpenter — the 
men  received  absolutely  nothing  for  their  services,  and  the  reason  of  that  was 
that  those  men  were  employed  in  the  daytime  at  some  other  trade.  As  the 
theatrical  business  spread  ana  it  became  a  trade  of  itself,  through  the  different 
large  productions,  both  ox>eratic,  dramatic,  melodramic,  and  so  on,  it  became 
necessary  that  the  men  employed  in  the  theater  devote  more  or  less  or  all  their 
time  to  it.  We  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  trving  to  secure  it  in  some  of  our 
cities,  but  eventually  we  did.  In  lieu  of  salary  tne  manager  used  to  send  back  a 
can  of  beer  or  something  like  that,  put  up  a  little  lunch,  or  send  up  something  for 
the  men.  Of  course,  there  were  a  ^eat  many  of  us  that  objected  to  it,  but  in 
those  days  we  could  not  do  anything;  we  simply  had  to  stay  with  it  and  say 
nothing.  But  this  has  been  our  aim  through  our  organization,  that  our  time  most 
be  given  up  to  it.  No  man  can  work  the  entire  day  in  a  factory,  or  even  in  a 
store^  and  then  go  to  a  theater,  where  they  are -required  to  work  from  7  o'clock  in 
the  evening  untu  12,  and  work  those  5  or  6  hours  for  nothing,  and  be  able  to  do  a 
day's  work  the  next  day.  We  got  together  and  grew  on  the  credit  of  opposition, 
not  so  much  from  the  legitimate  manager  as  from  managers  who  are  unscrupu- 
lous, who  do  not  desire  to  -psy  anything  at  all,  who  come  alonp  and  organize  a 
company  and  go  and  take  a  theater  on  absolutely  nothing,  simply  Isrusting  to 
Providence  that  business  may  be  good  from  the  start,  and  if  it  is  good  from  the 
stsat  all  right;  and  if  not,  why  it  is  up  in  the  air  and  the  x>eQple  that  he  has 
engaged  receive  absolutely  notlidng  for  all  the  services  they  have  already  rendered* 
It  is  a  known  fact  that  these  managers  from  New  York,  and  more  so  from 
Chicago,  will  take  out  a  comxmny  of  men,  women,  and  children — ^take  them  a 
thousand  miles  or  so  and  leave  them  upon  their  own  resources  and  think  nothing 
of  it.  That  is  the  reason  that  we  have  organized;  and  while  we  are  organized 
from  a  mechanical  standpoint  on  the  stage,  we  have  already  on  several  occasions 
rendered  assistance  to  actors  and  actresses  in  securing  for  them  justice  at  the 
hands  of  these  unscrupulous  managers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke).  Do  your  members  travel  with  the  traveling  companies 
to  any  extent? — ^A.  Yes;  about  99  per  cent  of  all  the  traveling  companies  employ 
none  but  union  labor. 

Q.  Do  they  employ  none  but  people  whom  they  take  along  with  them? — ^A.  Yoa 
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know  the  traveling  managers;  some  of  them  have  not  any  other  interest  except 
the  combination  that  they  are  traveling  with.  There  are  some  managers,  like 
Mr.  Frohman  and  others,  that  have  theater's  as  well  as  companies;  and  Mr.  Froh- 
man  employs  none  but  nnion  labor  in  his  theaters  in  New  York  City  as  well  as 
with  all  nis  companies  that  are  traveling. 

Q.  If  he  is  going  to  pnt  a  play  on  in  Chicago,  does  he  have  to  bring[  stage 
employees  here,  or  does  ne  find  them  right  here  that  are  competent  to  do  it? — ^A. 
He  finds  them  right  here.  Outside,  of  course,  every  traveling  company  that  car- 
ries scenery,  and  property,  and  electrical  effects  carries  a  carpenter,  and  some- 
times two  or  three  assistants,  and  an  electrician  and  assistants,  and  a  property 
man  and  assistant.  That  becomes  necessary  in  the  general  handling  of  it,  and 
also  that  on  the  first  nights  the  production  may  have  a  smooth  run  without  anv 
mishap.  If  it  will  run  100  nignts  in  New  York,  it  will  run  here  equally  well; 
but  when  they  close  in  New  York,  or  any  other  city  after  a  long  run,  outside  of 
the  mechanical  heads  there  are  required  possibly  20  or  30  other  men  to  handle  the 
scenerv*  and  stuff.  Those  men  they  find  m  the  cities.  They  also  find  a  complete 
staff  of  men 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy,  interrupting.)  How  thorough  is  your  organization  in 
Chicago  with  reference  to  the  theaters? — A.  We  have  only  two  nonunion  theaters 
and  one  that  is  not  paying  salary,  so  we  could  not  agree  to  make  it  a  union  house 
if  they  wanted  to.  If  they  are  not  going  to  pay  salaries  to  men  to  work  for  a  liv- 
ing we  would  rather  have  them  give  it  to  the  nonunion  labor.  We  can  give  them 
that  reward. 

Are  you  represented  in  the  Federation  of  Labor  in  Chicago? — A.  Yes. 
You  send  delegates  there? — A.  Yes;  I  am  personally  a  delegate  there. 
If  the  employers  were  to  treat  you  unjustly  you  would  receive  sympathy 
from  the  members  of  the  Federation  in  every  city  to  the  extent  of  even  boycott- 
ing the  theater? — ^A.  If  we  had  any  trouble  in  a  theater  we  should  have  to  present 
the  trouble  first  to  our  international  oflftce.  The  international  ofSce  would  inves- 
tigate, and  if  they  found  that  we  were  right  they  would  extend  to  us  the  protec- 
tion of  the  organization.  At  the  same  time  we  should  also  have  to  present  it  to 
the  Federation  of  Labor.  If  they  said  that  we  were  right  we  should  exi)ect  to 
get  the  sympathy  of  the  Federation  of  Labor. 

8.  Do  you  favor  arbitration  in  your  laws? — ^A.  We  solicit  it. 
.  And  it  is  one  of  the  written  laws  of  your  organization,  is  it? — ^A.  No;  it  is 
not  exactly  written.  We  have  local  agreements,  and  in  our  local  agreements  we 
favor  arbitration.  Each  local  organization  has  the  right  to  conduct  its  own  busi- 
ness, because  in  various  cities  the  conditions  are  different.  In  New  York  the 
great  productions  are  launched  forth  wherein  everything  is  made  or  lost.  The 
conditions  there  would  not  be  applicable  here  in  Chicago,  and  our  conditions 
would  not  be  applicable  to  Canton,  Ohio,  nor  Massillon,  nor  any  of  those  places; 
consequently  we  leave  it  to  the  local.  We  do  not  interfere  locally  with  the  mak- 
ing of  local  laws.  If  the  condition  is  all  rig^ht  we  let  them  work  under  that  con- 
dition, and  every  member  from  our  standpoint  would  abide  by  any  decision  that 
might  be  rendered  on  it  by  any  set  of  fair-minded  men. 

Q.  The  hours  of  labor  of  your  members  are  not  very  long,  are  they?— A.  Yes; 
that  is,  the  labor  of  running  the  stage  after  everything  is  built  is  not  long;  it  is 
from  half  past  7  until  the  show  is  out;  but  then  on  the  last  night  of  the  produc- 
tion of  a  show  that  closes  here  in  Chicago  it  would  have  to  jump  to  New  York, 
for  instance,  and  the  men  would  have  to  work  after  the  show  until  2  or  8  or  4, 
and  sometimes  6  or  7  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning  getting  the  show  out,  so  that 
they  can  catch  the  train. 

Q.  Inyour  labor  unions  you  are  not  permitted  to  work  outside  of  your  own  busi- 
ness. Could  a  carpenter  work  outside  as  a  day  laborer? — A.  When  I  wa»  just 
commencing  I  was  stage  carpenter  for  Col.  J.  D.  Hopkins;  but  I  was  also  em- 
ployed at  the  Auditorium  Theater,  and  a  vacancy  occurred  in  our  local  organiza- 
tion, and  knowing  that  the  local  organization  would  not  allow  me  to  work  at  my 
trade  I  quit  work  on  the  outside;  but  up  to  a  year  and  a  half  ago  I  was  employed 
at  my  trade,  although  I  was  for  6  years  an  international  officer. 

Q.  Do  the  wages  that  are  received  by  these  men  justiN^  them  in  abstaining 
from  work  out8ide?^A.  At  the  present  time  they  do.  At  first  all  they  got  was  a 
can  of  beer  or  some  such  thing,  because  they  knew  in  the  daytime  they  were 
employed  at  something  else,  lliat  was  all  right,  but  it  did  not  tend  to  give  any 
stability  to  a  man  or  to  his  character;  and  when  you  said  to  anybody  a  few  years 
ago  that  you  were  working  in  a  theater  they  knew  just  where  to  place  you, 
because  they  knew  j ust  the  conditions  you  were  working  under.  We  are  very  strict 
on  that,  and  that  is  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  our  organization.  Now  gen- 
tlemen, just  to  carry  out  what  I  have  said  to  you  that  each  organization  makes 
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its  own  rules,  I  have  here  the  constitntions  of  the  Chicago  tmion,  of  the  Omaha, 
and  also  of  Winnipeg,  Canada. 

This  is  the  Omana  (reading):  ''  This nnion  shall  not  support  anyone  who  may 
be  discharged  through  dishonesty,  but  will  strive  at  all  times  to  uphold  the  name 
of  the  union. 

**  Any  member  of  this  union  reporting  for  work  while  under  the  influence  of 
liquor  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  nf ty  (50c. )  cents.  Any  member  who  shall  so  far 
forget  himself  as  to  lose  a  performance  through  drunkenness,  on  complaint  of  the 
head  of  his  department,  if  charges  be  proven  true,  shall  be  fined  the  sum  of  two 
($2.50)  dollars  and  fiftv  cents,  suspended,  or  expelled,  at  the  option  of  the  union." 

In  Chicago  here  we  have  (reading) :  ''Any  member  of  this  union  reporting  for 
work  while  under  the  influence  of  liouor  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  $2.  Any 
member  who  shall  so  far  forget  himself  as  to  lose  a  performance  through  drunk- 
enness, thereby  causing  him  to  lose  his  position,  ana  on  complaint  of  the  head  of 
his  department,  if  charges  be  proven  true,  shall  be  fined  the  sum  of  $5,  suspended, 
or  expelled,  at  the  option  of  tnis  union. 

"Any  member  who  enters  the  meeting  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  or  disturbs  the 
harmony  thereof,  or  uses  abusive,  disorderly,  or  profane  language,  or  refuses 
obedience  to  the  presiding  officer,  shall  be  admonished  by  the  chair,  and  if  he 
offend  again  he  snaXl  be  ejected  from  the  hall,  and  afterwards  dealt  with  at  the 
pleasure  of  this  union." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Has  the  character  of  stage  employees  improved  per- 
ceptibly since  the  organization  was  formed  ? — A.  Yes ;  our  members  to-day  are 
men  who  are  respected  with  any- other  class  of  men,  not  alone  as  men,  but  also 
sociallv;  they  are  met  socially;  tney  belong  to  the  various  organizations,  fraternal 
and  otherwise,  which  in  previous  years  they  did  not.  Here  is  another  matter 
(reading):  ''  Partisan  politics  shall  not  be  peimitted  in  the  meetings  under  any 
circumstances. " 

We  have  found  in  our  organization  that  we  have  driven  off  the  road  and  we 
have  driven  out  of  the  large  cities  a  large  class  of  speculative  managers,  who 
start  absolutely  on  nothing.  If  business  was  Rood  at  tne  start  tiiey  went  ahead; 
if  it  was  not  the  only  x)er8ons  to  lose  were  the  men,  women,  and  children  who 
were  employed  by  them.  There  was  a  vast  number  of  this  kind  of  men,  and  we 
have  found  that  it  is  only  by  organization  that  we  have  been  able  to  improve  our 
line  of  work  and  make  it,  as  it  were,  a  reco^ized  class  of  work  for  men  to  work 
at.    We  have  built  a  trade  for  ourselves,  which  we  could  not  otherwise  have  done. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  labor  difficulties?— A.  Yes;  we  have  had  quite  a  number. 
We  have  got  one  in  Detroit  at  the  present  time,  wherein  every  theater  in  the  city 
is  involved.  It  was  because  the  managers  on  their  side  claimed  that  the  men 
demanded  radical  laws— wanted  to  run  their  business,  come  in  on  their  stage  and 
tell  them  what  they  had  to  do  and  whom  they  had  to  employ;  but  it  was  not  so. 
Every  theater  is  involved,  and  some  80  men.  A  year  ag^o  the  city  was  going  to 
enact  a  law  for  closing  the  theaters  on  Sundays.  The  ministers  had  gone  to  our 
members  and  invited  them  to  attend  the  meetings  which  they  held,  and  I  believe 
our  organization  sent  a  committee  to  Lansing.  The  managers  spent  some  $5,000 
in  trying  to  prevent  the  law  being  carried.  The  law  was  not  carried,  but  the 
managers  organized  themselves  and  said,  ^'  Here,  if  this  union  Uves  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  time  when  this  law  will  be  enacted  if  they  continue  to  agitate  it;  we 
shall  have  to  close  our  theaters  on  Sunday."  So  they  started  in  and  organized 
themselves  into  a  little  combination,  and  when  the  season  opened  they  got  men 
from  Canada,  and  from  different  smaller  cities;  they  could  not  get  them  from  our 
large  cities,  because  we  were  all  organized,  but  they  got  them  from  the  little 
country  towns  and  got  them  up  there;  and  in  that  way  the  trouble  has  been  on 
all  the  season.  We  have  tried  to  arbitrate  the  matter.  When  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  met  there  in  Detroit  last  December  a  committee  of  9  men, 
representing  the  different  trades  and  from  different  sections  of  the  country  other 
than  the  city  of  Detroit,  and  other  than  either  the  international  association  or 
our  organization,  went  before  the  managers  and  in  every  way  tried  to  adjust  the 
matter,  but  could  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  believe,  then,  in  having  theatrical  performances  on  Sunday? — ^A. 
I  should  not  like  to  give  an  opinion  on  that,  for  tne  simple  reason  that  we  are 
situated  differently.  We  are  cosmopolitan  people.  A  man  will  have  to  be  accli- 
mated to  the  climate  he  is  going  to  live  in.  At  the  present  time  I  am  in  Chicago, 
and  it  is  all  right  for  Chicago  to  have  them;  the  people  want  it,  and  from  that 
standpoint  I  do  not  think  that  personally  I  should  like  to  see  the  Sunday  peform- 
ance  cut  out.    I  think  that  a  man  requires  one  good  day's  rest. 

Q.  If  there  are  to  be  Sunday  performances  do  you  think  there  should  be  another 
set  of  hands  employed,  so  as  to  give  you  one  day's  rest? — ^A.  No;  in  the  Sunday 
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performance  the  man  that  does  the  common  labor  is  the  only  one  that  benefits 
uiereby.  He  gets  paid  for  it;  he  gets  paid  so  mnch  on  the  performance.  The  car- 
penter does  not  get  extra,  but  has  to  work  for  the  same  money  as  he  would  for  six. 
The  actor,  after  traveling  all  night  from  some  distant  city,  comes  into  the  city 
and  has  to  get  ready  for  two  performances  on  Simday ;  he  does  not  get  a  cent  extra 
for  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.  )  You  think  the  Sunday  performance  is  rather  harder  on  the 
actors  than  it  is  on  anybody  else? — A.  Well,  it  is  equally  hard  on  the  man  locally. 
While  there  is  another  company  coming  in  he  has  to  stay  up  all  night  to  get  the 
other  show  out.  But,  as  I  said,  if  we  had  not  had  the  organization  we  should  not 
have  accomi>lished  anything;  and  if  you  consider,  gentlemen,  and  take  the  condi- 
tion to-day  in  the  theaters  of  America,  you  very  seldom  hear  of  a  fire  in  our 
theaters,  or  panics,  which  some  15  years  ago  occurred  very  frequently.  Ti>-day 
they  are  eliminated  entirely.  Our  stage  force,  as  our  statistics  will  show,  are  all 
sober  men.  If  they  are  not  we  hxmt  them  out;  we  do  not  wait  for  a  manager  to 
come  and  tell  us;  we  hunt  them  out  and  expel  them  from  the  organization.  They 
have  got  to  attend  to  their  duties;  they  come  half  an  hour  before  the  time  ana 
see  if  everything  is  all  right,  and  they  are  there  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour 
after  the  show.  It  is  entirely  upon  the  men  of  my  organization  that  the  safety  of 
the  public  depends,  because  a  slight  fiash  in  all  that  tinsel  back  of  the  stage, 
which  is  nothing  but  paper,  and  thousands  of  lives  can  be  lost. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  there  any  women  stage  employees? — ^A.  No;  not  in 
our  organization. 

Q.  Are  there  any  outside  of  your  organization? — ^A.  No;  we  deal  entirely  in  the 
mechanical  dex)artments,  although  we  have  helped  lots  of  actresses  to  secure 
money.  Here  a  few  weeks  ago— I  shoul^d  not  like  to  mention  the  actress's  name — 
I  secured  ^00  back  salary  from  a  very  prominent  manager  who  did  not  want  to 
pay  the  salarv.  We  refused  to  work  his  show.  You  know  it  is  all  right  to  have 
actors  and  all  that,  but  when  it  comes  down  to  the  manual  labor  they  have  got 
to  have  the  scenery  too. 

Q.  Do  you  think  of  anything  further,  Mr.  Hart,  that  jrou  would  like-to  state  to 
us? — A.  I  read  some  time  ago  about  the  theatrical  trust  in  the  papers.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  said  about  the  danger  to  theatrical  business.  In  so  far  as  the 
labor  and  mechanical  part  is  concerned,  and  thex>ermanency  of  the  theatrical  pro- 
fession is  concerned,  and  the  artistic  portion,  I  do  not  think  that  the  theatrical 
trust,  as  constituted  through  Mr.  Charles  Frohman  and  his  confreres,  is  doing 
any  damage  to  the  theatrical  business.  Wherever  Mr.  Charles  Frohman  is  con- 
cerned he  employs  a  larger  number  of  men  than  any  other  manager,  and  he 
emplo}[s  in  his  theaters  in  New  York  and  in  all  his  traveling  companies  nothing 
but  union  men.  The  scMssdled  theatrical  trust  exists;  that  is,  as  a  national  trust. 
Of  course,  some  of  our  cities,  like  Detroit,  have  a  little  local  trust,  which  we 
can  handle  ourselves;  but  as  a  national  trust,  the  theatrical  trust  has  not  hurt  us 
as  a  labor  body. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ma>'tle.)  Has  it  hurt  anybody?— A.  I  guess  the  authors  are  about 
the  only  ones  that  are  hurt;  they  do  not  get  the  highest  price  that  they  ask. 

Q.  Eu>w  does  it  affect  the  actors  and  actresses?— A.  It  certainly  can  not  affect 
them,  because  theaters  are  continually  going  up  every  day;  thev  are  being  built  in 
all  our  cities — they  are  putting  up  new  ones  ana  tearing  down  the  old  ramshackle 
places.  In  New  Y  ork  as  well  as  Chicago  there  is  continual  talk  of  a  new  theater, 
and  when  you  sum  it  up  to  find  out  who  is  going  to  have  them,  it  is  Mr.  Frohman 
or  some  of  his  companies.  There  are  more  people  employed  to-day  with  us  on 
that  account,  and  they  are  employed  permanently  and  get  larger  salaries. 

Q.  Are  not  the  prominent  actors  and  actresses  of  tne  company  compelled  to 
appeal'  in  the  theaters  owned  by  this  combination  in  certain  cases,  or  go  without 
an  audience? — ^A.  If  they  won*t  book  in  New  York,  we  expect  then  they  will  not 
allow  them  to  book  in  any  theaters  that  they  control  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Q.  And  they  practically  control  the  theatrical  talent  of  the  country? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is,  they  compel  them  to  work  for  them? — A.  They  compel  them  to  per- 
form in  their  theaters. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  affects  the  ssJaries  pKaid  them  adversely? — ^A.  No;  it  affects 
them  simply  in  this  way,  that  the  companies  that  play  in  their  theaters  have  got 
to  give  up  a  certain  percentage  for  booidnfl:  privileges. 

Q.  Which  they  fix,  of  course?— A.  Which  they  fix. 

Q.  Has  it  not  had  a  tendency  to  destroy  competition  in  the  theatrical  line? — 
A.  It  has  not  destroyed  it  in  this  city;  it  has  not  destroyed  it  in  New  York  City. 

Q.  Has  it  operated,  in  any  case  that  has  come  under  your  notice,  to  the  loss  or 
disadvantage  of  theaters  not  owned  or  controlled  by  this  trust?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  It  has  injured  them? — ^A.  It  has  injured  them  to  this  extent:  It  has  not  injured 
the  patronage  or  clientele  that  will  come  to  the  theater,  but  it  has  made  it  hard 
for  them  at  times  to  find  companies  to  play,  and  they  have  either  had  to  go  to 
work  and  take  in  anything,  in  order  to  keep  the  theater  open,  or  else  close  down. 

Q.  The  trust  controls  the  best  talent  of  the  country? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  in  order  to  secure  that,  the  owners  of  theaters  throughout  the  country 
have  to  make  terms  with  the  trust  or  go  without  the  best  talent?— A.  The  theaters 
of  the  country,  whenever  they  do  not  book  through  the  trust  and  give  up  a  certain 
percentage  do  not  get  the  trust  companies;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  trust 
agrees  not  to  play  an^  of  their  compames  in  opposition  houses. 

Q.  Has  it  resulted  in  increasing  tne  prices  of  admission  to  the  general  public — 
the  formation  of  this,  the  theatrical  trust? — A.  No;  the  prices  to-oay  are  alx)ut  the 
same.  The  prices  of  different  attractions  at  times  are  more,  like  Irving  and  a  few 
of  them— that  is,  the  imported  stars—that  they  will  charge  50  cents  to.  $2  or  |8  to 
sec* 

9-  But,  as  a  rule,  have  not  the  prices  of  admission  to  the  first-class  theaters  of 
Chicago  been  increased  since  the  formation  of  this  theatrical  syndicate,  or  are  the 
prices  now  the  same  as  they  always  have  been?-  -A.  Just  the  same. 

Q.  And  the  same  seats  in  the  same  theaters? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Your  labor  organization  has  a  very  kindly  feeling  for 
this  theatrical  trust? — ^A.  No;  we  have  not  any  kindly  feeling  toward  it. 

Q.  You  have  not  an  unkindly  feeling? — ^A.  No,  no.  There  are  members  of  the 
trust  that  we  are  very  much  on  the  outs  with.  Now,  for  instance,  there  is  Rich 
&  Harris,  of  Boston,  we  have  trouble  with;  there  is  Nixon  &  Zimmerman  we 
have  trouble  with.  It  is  a  purely  local  affair.  It  might  exist  in  Boston  and  it 
might  exist  in  Philadelphia,  but  it  does  net  exist  nationally. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  In  your  judgment  has  the  tendency  of  the  trusts  and 
syndicates  in  the  theatrical  business  been  advantageous  or  disadvantageous  so 
far  as  the  public  is  concerned? — ^A.  If  all  men  were  like  Mr.  Frohman  I  should 
not  mind  if  they  entered  into  a  trust. 

Q.  I  asked  you  what,  in  your  judgment,  has  been  the  result?  Has  it  been 
advantageous  or  otherwise  to  the  general  public  so  far? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  it  has 
been  very  advantageous;  I  think  it  has  been  a  detriment  to  some  extent. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  has  had  any  tendency  to  elevate  the  class  of  x>erf ormances? — 
A.  It  has  in  some  ways  and  in  others  it  has  not.  During  the  last  year  or  two  the 
productions  have  not  been  of  a  character  that  have  been  morally  or  artistically 
above  the  standard.  They  have  been  rather  of  a  mediocre  kind,  and  sometime? 
below  the  standard;  and  if  a  man  and  his  family  desire  to  go  to  a  first-class 
theater  he  has  got  to  patronize  it,  and  that  is  all  he  can  get. 

Q.  He  has  got  to  take  what  the  syndicate  gives  him? — A.  Got  to  take  what  they 
give  him. 

Q.  Does  the  theatrical  syndicate,  generally  speaking,  practically  control  the 
theatrical  business  of  the  country?— A.  They  do;  they  control  practically  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  country.  Any  first-class  play ,  or  anything  like  that  that  the  public 
to-day  desire,  they  must  get  from  the  theatrical  trust  and  take  what  they  give 
them:  outside,  of  course,  of  two  or  three  companies  like  Mrs.  Fiske's,  that  are 
going  in  an  independent  manner,  I  believe,  to-day.  Mrs.  Fiske  and  Mr.  Heme 
are  about  the  only  people  that  are  playing  independently. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Julia  Marlowe? — ^A.  Julia  Marlowe  is  conducted  through 
the  trust. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  So  that  they  exist,  Mrs.  Fiske  and  Mr.  Heme?— A.  They 
are  successful,  but  they  are  put  to  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience,  I  supx)08e. 
There  are  some  cities  wnere  they  can  not  secure  a  first-class  theater. 

Q.  There  are  some  cities  where  they  can  not  secure  a  first-class  theater? — ^A. 
Yes.  In  Chicago  they  plav  here  at  the  (Jrand  Opera  House;  and  the  Grand  Opera 
House  is  only  a  house  of  a  special  class.  In  St.  Louis  they  play  at  the  Grand 
Opera  House,  which  is  a  blood  and  thunder  melodrama  house,  and  in  Cincinnati 
they  play  at  Pike's  Opera  House,  which  is  a  variety  house. 

Q.  What  theater  was  Alice  Neilson  in  here?— A.  She  was  at  the  Columbia. 
She  was  with  the  last  company  that  was  in  that  theater  before  it  burned  down. 

Q.  You  have  had  close  associations  with  actors  and  actresses  in  your  business? — 
A.  .Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  sentiment  generally  entertained  by  them,  that  is,  the  leaders, 
vdth  respect  to  the  theatrical  syndicate?- A.  They  think  that  it  is  doing  a  great 
deal  of  injury  artistically  and  financially,  and  they  would  like  to  see  things  as 
they  were  in  the  olden  times,  when  the  manager  of  the  theater  was  also  an  actor, 
like  Colonel  Miles,  Lester  Wallack,  and  those  people,  that  understood  as  much 
about  the  back  of  the  stage  as  they  did  about  the  front. 
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Q.  In  these  theaters  which  are  owned  by  individnalB  are  the  terms  made  by 
hidiyidnals  with  each  company?— A.  To-day,  through  the  theatrical  syndicate, 
there  are  a  ^eat  many  schools  for  acting  in  New  York,  and  indirectly  they  are 
connected  with  the  Frohman  houses,  and  each  year  there  is  a  certain  number  of 
men  and  women  that  graduate  from  these  schools  that  are  given  i^ositions  with 
companies.  Two  years  j^o  in  the  city  of  Omaha  we  held  our  national  conven- 
tion, and  Mr.  F.  F.  MacEay,  an  old-time  actor,  and  Mr.  John  Jack,  an  old-time 
actor,  presented  themselves  at  our  convention  for  admittance  to  be  affiliated 
with  us  as  an  c^Ranization,  as  an  actors'  society  of  America.  They  had  some 
1 ,800  members.  Tney  applied  to  us  for  a  charter.  After  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
a  charter  was  refused  upon  these  grounds:  Mr.  MacKay  was  asked  if  it  was  not  a 
fact  that  he  was  running  a  school  of  acting,  a  conservatory.  He  said  yes.  He 
was  asked  if  it  was  not  a  fact  that  when  they  graduated  he  allowed  his  people  to 
travel  with  the  Frohman  company,  and  he  also  coached  them;  and  we  asked  him 
under  what  conditions  they  went  into  the  actors'  society.  Every  organization 
requires  a  certain  apprenticeship;  and  he  stated  that  for  the  first  2  years  they 
were  held  as  sort  of  subs  in  their  society,  or  what  we  should  call  in  ours  appren- 
tices. He  stated  that  these  people  could  get  work  and  take  the  positions— leading 
juvenile  positions  or  those  of  women — at  a  salary  of  $20  a  week,  where  originally 
the  actor  who  has  lent  the  years  of  his  life  to  tne  study  would  get  $75  to  $100  a 
week;  that  is,  a  young  woman  or  a  youn^  man  coming  from  good  families,  good 
homes,  ostensibly,  would,  simply  to  get  into  the  business,  work  for  $20  a  week 
and  less;  and  that  his  societv  acquiesced  in  it.  Consequently  we  refused  to  grant 
them  a  charter.  That  is  wny  the  really  legitimate  people  on  the  stage  hold  no 
kindly  feelings  toward  a  great  many  of  these  companies,  that  have  got  a  great 
many  people,  through  these  schools  of  acting,  for  very  low  wagi^s.  That  has 
driven  the  legitimate  actor  and  actress  out  on  the  streets. 

Q.  Is  there  no  question  of  merit  involved? — ^A.  It  is  a  question  of  dollars  and 
cents. 

Q.  The  actor  or  actress  that  does  not  x>ossess  merit  does  not  amount  to  any- 
thing?— A.  No;  that  is  true,  too;  but  yet  while  they  have  just  as  much  right  to  go 
in  and  be  an  actor  if  they  have  the  anility  as  they  have  to  be  a  lawyer,  still  the 
manager  knows  that  he  can  get  them  from  these  schools  of  acting  for  little  or 
nothing. 

Q.  Then,  do  I  understand  you  that  the  theatrical  trust  encourages  and  gives  its 
supp  ort  to  this  arrangement,  to  the  disadvantage  to  what  you  call  the  legitimate 
actor  and  actress? — A.  Yes;  outside  of  a  few  of  their  leadinsp  people,  the  majority 
are  from  these  schools.  I  saw  here,  2  or  8  years  ago,  Under  the  Red  Kobe, 
after  it  had  made  its  run  in  New  York  City  and  was  touring  the  country.  There 
were  only  5  really  legitimate  people  that  were  receiving  legitimate  salaries. 

Q.  They  are  not  only  controlling  the  theaters,  but  they  are  now  controlling  the 
production  of  actors  and  actresses? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  tendency  of  it  is  rather A.  (Interrupting.)  It  has  a  tendency 

to  degrade  the  theater. 

S.  Is  downward? — A.  Yes. 
.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  do  you  call  legitimate  salaries  for  different 
classes? — ^A.  You  could  not  classify  an  actor  any  more  than  you  could  a  lawyer. 
It  is  a  profession,  and  a  man  is  rated  according  to  his  ability;  but  a  person  that 
has  to  supply  costumes,  and  from  4  to  5  of  them,  for  a  play  of  a  le^timate  char- 
acter, and  has  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  it,  should  certamly  receive  more  than 
$20  a  week.  A  great  many  of  them  have  families  in  New  York,  and  they  can 
not  take  them  with  them;  and  by  the  time  they  get  through  paying  their  hotel 
bills  and  incidental  expenses  necessary  for  themselves  and  tneir  expenses  at  home 
they  have  not  got  mucn  left  for  the  rainy  day,  which  comes  4  and  5  months  every 
year. 

Q.  Then  their  board  is  not  paid  by  the  manager,  and  they  pay  everything  ?— A. 
They  pay  their  own  board.  The  only  expenses  that  the  manager  pays  are  the  trav- 
eling expenses,  not  the  sleeping  car.  If  they  want  a  sleeping  car,  they  pay  for  it 
themselves.  The  only  time  he  will  supply  liiem  with  a  sleepmg  car  or  bunet  car 
is  when  they  travel  in  a  hurry — close  up  in  one  town  on  Saturday  night  and  open 
in  New  York  on  Monday.  The  actor  gets  that  railroad  fare,  but  he  pays  all  the 
other  expenses,  and  he  is  supposed  to  put  up  at  a  pretty  good  hotel. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  stars  get  nearly  all  the  profits  from  the  business? — ^A. 
They  get  a  very  small  proportion.  They  get  a  stated  salary,  and  ];>ossibly  5  or  10 
per  cent  of  the  net. 

Q.  Is  that  the  case  with  such  actors  as  Henry  Irving  and  Ellen  Terry? — A.  No; 
oh,  no.  Mr.  Irving  comes  in  imder  a  different  category.  He  owns  his  own  com- 
pany; he  is  independent  in  that  way.    You  possibly  take  Maude  Adams  or  John 
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Drew;  thej  get  a  certain  salary  and  5  or  10  per  cent  on  the  net;  bat  with  Sir 
Henry  Irving,  he  would  i)OBeibly  in  cities  like  Chicago  get  90  or  95  per  cent  of  the 
gross.  The  majority  of  companies  that  are  travelmg  average  50  per  cent— 50 
and  50. 

Q.  How  are  the  owners  of  the  theaters  paid? — ^A.  As  I  state,  the  contract 
between  the  traveling  manager  and  the  manager  of  the  theater  is  rated  on  a  bads 
of  50  and  50  per  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  On  the  entire  profits?— A.  Of  the  entire  profits.  One  of 
them  in  New  York — we  did  have  it  here  for  a  while,  before  onr  managers  ran 
ont  and  left  too  manv  actors,  they  nsed  to  have  them — ^that  the  first  $1,0%  would 
go  to  the  manager  of  the  house  and  the  second  thousand  to  the  mamn^r  of  tibe 
company.  Well,  during  the  financial  depression  for  4  or  5  years  it  was  all  that 
they  comd  do  in  the  middle-class  theaters  to  play  to  a  thousand  a  week,  a  thousand 
Kross,  and  the  manager  or  the  company  would  be  left  on  the  streets.  So  that 
has  been  practically  done  away  with — giving  up  the  first  money,  as  they  c^  it. 

Q.  The  better  the  company,  the  higher  the  percentage  demanded  from  the 
owner  of  the  theater? — A,  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  The  better  the  company  the  more  the  owner  of  the 
theater  made  out  of  it? — ^A.  Well,  he  would  get  a  smaller  percentage,  but  he  got 
more  money. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  He  gets  more  people,  I  suppose,  at  higher  prices? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  chorus  girls  receive — their  average  pay? — A.  Their  average  x)ay  is 
from  |15  to  |S0  a  week. 

(^.  Do  they  have  to  furnish  their  own  costumes? — A.  No;  they  furnish  simply 
their  stockings,  gloves,  and  shoes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CJlarke.)  Stockings?— A.  And  their  own  tights. 

Q.  Do  vou  think  of  anv  further  statement,  Mr.  Hart,  that  you  would  like  to 
make? — ^A.  I  should  simply  like  to  state  that  I  am  one  of  the  local  labor  men  that 
are  not  in  x>olitics.  I  did  stump  the  State,  I  guess,  for  McEinley .  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  ri^ht  or  wrong,  but  I  want  to  state  that  I  am  not  in  a  political 
position  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  if  I  am  not  working  at  my  trade,  it  is  not 
because  I  am  too  lazy.  I  have  to  put  in  a  good  many  more  hours  now  at  my  office 
than  I  did  at  my  trade,  and  a  good  many  of  them  that  I  do  not  get  "paia  for,  I 
guess. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  AIantle.  )  You  are  working  for  the  interest  of  the  association? — ^A. 
I  am  putting  in  from  18  to  20  hours  a  day,  and  if  I  am  not  working  at  my  trade,  it 
is  simply  because  you  can  not  do  justice  to  both  at  the  same  time;  if  you  want  to 
work  at  both,  you  are  neglecting  your  manager,  taking  his  money,  and  not  giving 
him  the  value  for  it,  and  your  organization  you  are  neglecting.  I  never  held 
a  political  position  in  my  life,  and  never  sought  one. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  formation  of  your  organization  has  resulted  in  vast  good 
to  the  men  themselves,  to  the  theatrical  profession,  and  to  the  general  public? — ^A. 
Yes;  it  has  resulted  to  ourselves  in  the  formation  of  a  trade  legitimizing  a  class 
of  work  that  managers  used  to  think  they  ought  to  get  done  for  nothing.  We 
have  also  driven  out  of  the  business  a  g^eat  many  managers  that  were  really 
deadbeats,  that  thought  nothing  of  taking  men,  women,  and  children  to  another 
part  of  the  country  and  then  dropping  them.  We  have  been  the  means  of  ele- 
vating the  theater  with  good  men,  and  we  have  also  helped  in  the  morals  of  the 
theater  and  the  safety  of  the  public. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  ^ou  employ  business  agents  or  walking  dele^tes  in 
your  organization? — ^A.  Not  in  every  city.  I  believe  we  have  only  two  cities  in 
the  country  where  we  pay  a  business  agent.  Every  city  has  a  man  that  sees  to 
the  theaters,  but  he  does  not  get  pay.  We  can  not  afford  it.  The  only  two  cities 
where  we  have  a  business  agent  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  it  are  New  York  and 
Chicago. 

Q.  Do  you  favor  arbitration  of  differences  between  yourselves  and  employers? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  have  arbitration? — ^A.  We  have  had  in  numerous  cases. 

Q.  They  have  generally  been  successful  in  composing  labor  difftculties? — A. 
Yes.  In  the  one  in  Detroit  they  would  not  arbitrate;  but  nearly  9  out  of  10  of 
our  difficulties  have  been  settled  by  arbitration,  and  wherever  it  has  been  done, 
we  have  been  thoroughly  satisfied  to  abide  by  the  decision,  and  have  abode  by  it. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Chicago,  III.,  March  27, 1900^ 
TESTIMOHT  OF  ME.  OTTO  YOUHO,  ,      ..    \\ 

Manager '' Fair '^  Department  Store,  Chicago.        ^ 

The  si>ecial  snbcommission  met  in  the  Auditorium  Hotel  at  10  a.  m.,  March  27, 
1900,  Chicago,  m.,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  11.80  a.  m.  Mr.  Otto  Young  was 
introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  to  general  business 
conditions,  and  particularly  as  to  department  stores,  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  is  your  name?— A.  Otto  Young. 
|.  Your  post-office  address? — ^A.  2082  Calumet  avenue,  Chicago, 
j.  Your  occupation? — A.  General  merchandise. 
\,  Are  you  manager  of  a  large  general  store  here? — ^A.  I  am. 
!•  What  is  it  caUed?— A.  The  **  Fair." 

J.  The  commission  will  be  pleased  to  heai'  from  you  in  your  own  way  in  regard 
to  your  knowledge  of  general  Dusiness  here,  from  your  xK>int  of  view. — A.  I  shall 
be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  have  to  ask.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
want  to  talk  on  general  conditions. 

Q.  Is  business  now  good?  Is  trade  good  and  active? — ^A.  On  the  average,  trade 
is  ^ood.  .It is  not  quite  as  good  as  it  would  be  in  Chicago  if  it  were  not  K>r  these 
strikes.    Thev  hurt  business. 

IjrWasthecondition  of  Tjusiriess  prior  to  these  labor  difficulties  generally  pros- 
perous here? — A.  Very,  and  it  is  still  prosperous;  but  not  to  that  extent  that  it 
would  be  if  it  were  not  for  these  labor  troubles.  If  there  are  50,000  men  out  of 
employment  they  probably  directly  influence  200,000  people,  or  between  one-seventh 
and  one-eighth  of  the  whole  population  of  Chicago.  Of  course  that  is  felt  in 
mercantile  circles. 

Q.  How  many  people  are  ordinarily  engaged  in  your  store? — ^A.  Between  two 
and  three  thousand. 

Q;  Men  and  women? — ^A.  Men,  women,  girls,  boys. 

Q.  How  young  are  persons  employed  there? — A.  None  under  15  years. 

Q.  How  do  the  wages  of  your  employees  compare  with  wages  paid  in  former 
years? — ^A.  Our  wages  have  constantly  mcreased  since  the  spring  of  1897.  They 
are  perhai>s  to-day,  on  the  average,  15  to  20  per  cent  higher  than  they  were  at  that 
time. 

Q.  Are  the  wages  in  your  store,  so  far  as  you  know,  about  a  fair  sample  of  the 
wages  in  other  large  mercantile  establishments  in  Chicago? — A.  I  should  say 
they  were. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  they  are  fair  wages,  and  that  the  persons  in  receipt  of  ^ 
those  wages  get  enough  to  enable  them  to  live  respectably  and  comfortably? — ^A. 
We  would  not  employ  anybody  in  our  establishment  unless  we  felt  that  the  wages 
they  were  getting  from  us  were  sufficient  to  g[ive  them  a  living.  I  listened  to  a 
little  statement  of  this  gentlemen  here  [ref errinj^  to  Mr.  Bliss] ,  rather  damaging 
to  the  character  of  ^rls  that  work  in  an  establishment  of  that  kind.  The  vast 
majority  of  those  girls  working  in  the  department  stores  are  girls  that  live  at 
home,  and  sometimes  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  help  supi>ort  the  family  and 
sometimes  it  is  not.  Some  of  them  want  to  make  some  money  for  better  dresses 
than  they  could  wear  otherwise,  etc.  Other  cases  come  up  occasionally  where  it 
is  a  necessity  for  them  to  work  in  a  store;  receive  very  small  wages.  Sometimes, 
in  order  to  keep  a  family  together — the  father  dies,  leaves  nothing,  and  the 
children  are  14, 15, 16,  and  17  years  of  age;  those  three  or  four  children,  as  I  know 
in  one  case,  can  earn  |11  or  $12  a  week,  even  if  they  are  young,  and  the  mother 
can  keep  the  house  for  them,  and  thus  keep  that  family  toj^ether.  They  prefer 
that  to  going  to  the  asylum.  Those  are  the  nardshlps  of  society.  Even  the  small 
wages  are,  in  their  esteem,  better  than  going  to  an  asylum.  Those  things  hapx)en. 
They  are  the  exceptions,  but  they  do  haimen  occasionally.  Girls,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  do  not  earn  very  large  wages,  and  for  that  reason  they  come  into  a  store. 
A  cash  girl  gets  $2.50  a  week;  she  runs  cash;  she  has,  perhaps,  just  come  out  of 
school;  she  doesn't  know  anything;  by  and  by  she  get«  to  be  a  wrapper,  gets  to 
be  a  clerk.  We  have  had  cases  wnere  girls  went  from  positions  of  not  over  $5  a 
week  to  positions  paying  $5,000  a  year.  Those  things  do  nappen ;  but  the  majority 
of  girls,  when  they  come  to  be  worth  something,  where  we  think  they  understand 
the  business,  etc..  when  they  get  to  be  18, 19,  or  20  years  of  a^e,  drop  out,  get 
married;  that  ends  their  busmess  career.  As  a  general  thing  girls  do  not  earn 
the  same  wages  as  men. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  When  you  say  they  just  come  from  school  and  don't 
know  anything A.  (Interrupting. )  They  aon't  know  anything  about  the  busi- 
ness; just  the  same,  perhaps,  as  when  you  were  a  boy  and  started  to  work  for 
somebody  for  $5  a  week. 
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Q.  Jnst  wanted  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact.  It  sounded  paradoxical. — ^A. 
Yes;  thank  you. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  you  been  in  trade  a  good  many  years?— A.  I  have 
worked  since  I  was  14  years  old. 

Q.  You  sell  goods  to  all  classes  of  people,  working  people  very  largely,  I  sup- 
X>ose? — A.  Our  business  is  more  with  the  medium  claiss  of  people;  the  medium 
and  the  better  class  of  {people,  you  might  call  them. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  purcnasing  power  of  the  medium  class  of  people 
to-day,  aside,  of  course,  from  local  labor  difficulties,  compared  with  years  past,  dur- 
ing the  period  your  observation  has  covered? — A.  You  mean  the  purchasing  jk) wer 
of  the  dollar  and  everything  taken  into  account? 

Q.  The  purchasing  power  of  the  people? — ^A.  I  think  wages  as  a  whole  are 
hi^er  than  they  have  oeen. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  their  purchasing  power; 
is  that  it?— A.  I  should  say  that  wages  in  Chicago,  as  compared  with  1898,  would 
be  perhaps  20  per  cent  higher  on  the  average,  and  I  should  say  that  the  necessities 
of  life,  perhaps,  were  a  very  little  higher.  There  are  certain  classes  of  goods  in 
the  iron  industry,  and  cotton,  which  are  high  now,  which  are  a  good  deal  higher — 
25  or  50  per  cent;  and  the  manufactured  article  that  is  made  out  of  iron,  or  steel, 
or  cotton,  is  high;  but,  on  the  whole  I  should  say  merchandise  is,  perhaps,  on  the 
average,  7i  per  cent  higher  now  than  7  years  ago,  and  wages  will  probably  run 
from  15  to  20  yer  cent  higher;  so  the  amount  of  money  earned  to-day  will  really 
buy  more  than  could  be  bought  7  years  ago  by  the  amoxmt  of  money  earned. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  cause  of  the  increase  in  the  prices  of  iron,  steel,  and  cotton 
goods? — A.  The  demand  more  than  anything  else;  the  increaised  demand.  It 
brings  it  up  all  through  the  line,  from  the  ore  at  the  mine  to  the  finished  material; 
higher  wages;  raw  material  is  higher. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  know,  as  a  purchasing  merchant,  is  there  monopoly  in  control 
of  any  one  of  those  classes  of  goods? — ^A.  There  are  some  very  large  combinations 
in  the  iron  and  steel  business,  but  I  don't  believe  that  any  one  has  got  the  exclu- 
sive sale  of  those  goods  for  the  whole  country.  There  is  competition:  not  perhaps 
as  sharp  as  competition  would  be  in  bad  times. 

Q.  But  if  the  times  were  to  become  bad A.  (Interrupting.)  I  think  goods 

would  drop  down — sure  to;  and  if  they  remain  good  and  there  is  a  very  large 
profit  in  any  one  business,  they  will  get  comxjetition  aft«r  awhile — sure  to—regu- 
lates itself. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  How  many  departments  have  you  in  your  stored — 
A.  Practically  between  thirty-five  and  forty,  according  to  the  different  classes  of 
goods. 

Q.  What  is  the  economy  of  many  departments  under  one  management? — ^A. 
The  economy  is  largely  in  the  quantity  of  goods  that  we  can  purchase,  as  against 
the  small  merchant.  We  buy  our  goods  for  cash.  No  department  store  that  has 
to  buy  goods  on  credit  ever  made  a  success,  Department  stores  tlo  away  largely 
with  the  middlemen,  with  the  jobbers.  They  buy  nine-tenths  of  their  goods  direct 
from  the  manufacturer;  they  do  not  have  to  pay  two  or  three  profits  before  the 
goods  get  to  them.  A  man  that  wants  to  buy  a  dozen — a  manufacturer  would 
not  bother  with  him  to  sell  him  a  dozen;  he  must  go  to  a  jobber.  That  jobber 
must  make  10  or  15  per  cent  on  the  goods;  therefore  they  cost  the  buyer  more 
money. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  on  the  constimer? — ^A.  The  consumer  buys  goods  very 
much  cheaper  than  he  did  before  department  stores  came  into  existence.  The 
consumer  is  benefited  more  than  anybody  else  by  department  stores. 

Q.  Is  that  the  reason  why  the  small  retail  dealer  has  to  go  out  of  business? — A. 
Largely.    He  can  not  compete. 

Q.  Does  a  department  store  destroy  the  individuality  of  employees  in  the  store? — 
A.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  For  instance,  we  have  40  departments,  I  believe.  In 
those  40  departments  we  have  what  we  call  managers  and  assistant  managers,  and 
buyers  and  assistant  buyers;  we  have,  perhajM,  a  hundred  people  in  there  that 
earn  more  money  with  us  than  if  they  kept  a  small  store.  Tnese  salaries  are 
larger  than  their  income  would  be  from  a  small  store. 

Q.  Would  you  care  to  state  to  the  commission  the  highest  salary  paid  by  your 
store?-^A.  We  have  a  man  that  earns  over  |50,000  a  year.  He  started  there  for 
about  $8  or  $4  a  week — I  forget  now. 

Q.  He  started  where? — A.  With  us.  , 

Q.  And  has  grown  up  to  earn  now A.  (Interrupting. )  He  makes  over  950,000 

a  year. 

Q.  The  heads  of  the  different  departments,  I  suppose,  re<*^ive  good  salaries? — 
A.  They  do;  yes.  And  there  is  demand  for  them— for  good  men,  for  tiie  beet 
men. 
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Q.  What  is  the  prospect  for  bettering  the  condition  of  your  employees  as  they  go 
along  and  show  adaptation  for  the  business? — ^A.  Dei)end8  largely,  of  conrse, 
almost  entirely,  upon  themselves.  Some  will  forge  to  the  front  and  others  will 
stick.  Maybe  some  of  them  get  as  far  as  they  ever  will  get,  because  there  is  not 
anything  in  them  particularly,  but  anybody  mat  ^oes  into  a  house  like  ours  and 
shows  aoilitv  can  get  ahead  just  about  as  fast  as  if  he  started  a  small  store  and 
tried  to  worK  up  that  way. 

S.  Is  it  the  survival  of  the  fittest? — ^A.  Yes.  / 

.  How  long  does  it  take  a  young  lady  of  good  business  habits  to  reach  a  ix)int 
where  she  earns  a  comfortable  salary  in  your  store? — ^A.  That,  again,  depends  uxion 
themselves.  Some  of  them  might  get  there.  We  have  young  ladies  that  will  get 
there  in  a  year  or  two,  and  some  of  them  will  never  get  there.  In  fact,  a  go<>d 
many  girls  attempt  to  go  to  a  store  to  become  salesladies  when  they  are  not  fit 
for  it  at  all:  but  at  the  same  time  they  would  rather  earn  $5  a  week  in  a  store 
than  become  servants  at  that  same  price  and  their  board.    They  prefer  that  work. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  advantages  to  the  consumer  aside  from  the  cost  of  the 
goods f — ^A.  Yes;  I  think  one  great  advantage  is  because  a  lady  can  go  into  one 
place  and  find  everything  there  she  wants.  She  finds  a  full  assortment  of  mer- 
chandise she  wants  to  buy  under  one  roof,  and  she  can  buy  her  goods  in  a  shorter 
time  than  she  can  hunt  around  from  one  little  retail  store  to  another  to  find  what 
she  wants. 

Q.  Do  you  make  any  effort  to  crowd  out  the  small  retail  dealers?— A.  Not  at 
all. 

Q.  Plain  business  proposition? — ^A.  Plain  business  proposition,  that  is  all. 
What  crowds  them  out  is  the  difference  in  the  price  that  we  sell  goods  at  and  the 
convenience  to  the  customer  of  buying  what  lie  wants  in  a  shorter  time  under 
one  roof. 

Q.  Is  the  department  store  an  evolution  in  business,  according  to  your  view? — 
A.m   X  es. 

Q.  And  does  it  succeed  because  the  public .A.  r Interrupting.)  Patronizes 

it,  certainly;  could  not  succeed  without  the  public.  Ir  the  puolic  did  not  come 
to  us,  of  course  we  should  have  to  get  out  of  business  just  tne  same  as  the  small 
retailers — some  of  .them — ^had  to  get  out  of  business,  because  people  don't  go  to 
them;  do  not  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  go  to  them. 

Q.  Merit  and  adaptability  are  always  appreciated  in  your  store,  are  they? — ^A. 
Yes;  always.  In  fact,  we  should  like  to  have  more  x>eople  in  our  store  that  show 
adaptability  and  progress  than  we  have.    We  are  looking  for  them  all  the  time. 

Q.  Is  there  any  economy  on  account  of  the  arrangement  by  which  everything 
is  done  in  your  store  compared  with  the  smaller  retail  stores? — ^A.  Yes;  certainly. 
You  go  into  a  small  retail  store  and  sometimes  you  will  not  find  a  customer  there. 
You  go  into  a  department  store,  which  may  be  a  hundred  times  as  large  as  that 
retailstore,  and  you  would  find  a  thousand  customers  there.  So,  proportionately 
speaking,  it  is  more  economical  to  do  the  business  there  than  it  would  be  in  little 
stores;  you  ^et  a  chance  to  transfer  your  help  from  one  department  to  another 
if  you  should  get  very  busy  in  one  particular  department,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing. 

(j.  I  think  I  have  heard  some  complaint  about  leaders  being  made  in  advertis- 
ing to  draw  customers  to  the  store.  Do  you  practice  that  in  your  store? — ^A. 
You  would  not  call  it  a  complaint  if  you  came  down  there  and  saw  how  the 
women  take  advantage  of  it,  if  you  ^ve  them  an^hing  less  than  cost.  It  is  not 
the  leader;  it  is  the  effect  of  competition.  For  mstance,  one  man  might  sell  a 
thing  for  $5.99,  and  we  sell  still  cheaper,  and  then  they  sell  for  $4.75,  or  $4.50,  and 
by  and  by  they  get  down  to  where  there  is  not  only  no  money  in  it,  but  a  loss  in 
it.    That  is  competition.    It  is  practiced  aU  over  the  world. 

Q.  Do  you  have  sufficient  counters  and  sufficient  help  with  respect  to  each  one 
of  those  leaders  to  supply  the  customers  promptly?— A.  We  always  do;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantlb.)  How  long  have  you  oeen  in  business  here  in  Chicago? — 
A.  Since  1872. 

Q.  Your  store  is  largely  patronized  by  working  people? — ^A.  Largely.  Our 
trade  grades  up  from  the  meoium  class  of  trade  to  what  is  called  the  &tter  class 
of  trade,  people  who  buy  the  better  class  of  merchandise. 

Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  has  been  the  tendency  in  the  condition  of  the  people 

fenerally  during  the  time  you  have  been  in  busmess;  has  it  been  upward  or 
ownward,  forward  or  backward?— A.  There  have  been  ups  and  downs. 
Q.  On  the  average,  then? — ^A.  The  class  of  goods  that  we  sold  in  1895  was  an 
inferior  class  of  goods.    We  could  not  sell  them  to-day;  they  do  not  buy  them.    I 
think  that  is  the  tendency  all  over — ^to  a  better  class  of  merchandise,  showing  that 
the  people  really  have  more  money  to  spend  than  they  have  had. 
Q.  You  speak  of  11^90  and  uow?'-A.  And  now. 
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Q.  As  compared  with  20  or  25  years  ago,  how  does  the  matter  stand  with  respect 
to  the  quality  of  the  Roods  purchased  and  worn  and  tised  by  the  masses  of  tiie 
people? — A.  very  mucn  better.  Twenty  or  25  years  ago  men  worked  in  the  streets 
of  Chicago  for  90  cents  a  day,  where  now  they  do  not  work  for  less  than  $1.50. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  prices  of  commodities  in  general  at  that 
period  and  now? — ^A.  I  don't  believe  things  are  any  higher  now  than  Uien  for  the 
same  qaality. 

Q.  Are  they  cheaper? — A.  They  are  cheaper,  if  anything. 

Q.  How  do  living  expenses  generally  now  compare  with  them,  in  point  of 
expense  and  cost? — A.  They  live  to-day  on  the  same  as  they  lived  on  26  years  a^. 
Eating  the  same  as  they  did  then,  living  the  same,  and  clothing  the  same,  I  think 
they  could  live  even  cheaper  than  they  did  25  years  ago;  bat,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  do  not;  they  live  better,  very  much  better,  than  they  did  25  years  ago. 

Q.  Your  judgment  ux)on  this  point  is  based  upon  the  quality  and  the  amount 
of  goods  you  sell  and  the  people  to  whom  you  sell  them,  is  it  not,  ^nerally  from 
your  observation  as  a  business  man? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  my  observation. 


Q.  Deeding  with  the  people  in  general?— A.  Yes. 


And  their  conditions  have  improved,  so  far  as  your  experience  and  obnerva- 
tion  goes?  People  live  better  and  wear  better  clothes? — A.  1  think  they  do.  Mer- 
chandise that  there  was  a  large  demand  for  years  ago  we  can  not  sell  to-day. 

Q.  What  benefit  or  advantt^e  does  the  department  store  enjoy  over  individual 
stores  in  respect  to  taxation  through  the  medium  of  licenses? — ^A.  We  do  not 
receive  any  benefits. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  the  same  licenses  proportionately  as  small  stores  have  to  pay? — 
A.  We  do,  proi)ortionately.  There  is  no  particular  license  on  department  storee 
or  any  other  stores  in  Chicago.  They  have  to  pay  a  little  license  on  the  number 
of  yard  sticks  on  the  counter,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  If  we  have  a  thousand 
of  them  we  must  pay  $1,000,  and  if  the  other  fellow  has  one,  he  only  pays  $1. 

Q.  Is  the  license  based  upon  the  business  the  department  does,  the  character 
of  goods  dealt  in? — A.  No;  there  is  no  license  of  that  kind  here. 

Q.  Not  a  license  for  the  business?  Does  the  butcher  pay  a  license  for  being  a 
butcher,  and  the  K^ocer  pay  a  license  for  selling  groceries?  There  is  no  license 
of  that  sort? — A.  There  ib  no  license  of  that  kind  tiiat  I  Imowjof. 

Q.  Is  there  a  license  on  the  gross  amount  of  sales? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  is  the  license  based.  That  is  probably  too  big  a  question,  thouf^. — ^A. 
I  do  not  know.  There  is  no  trade  license.  Our  taxes  this  year  are  about  |70,000. 
I  believe  we  pay  as  much  taxes  in  proportion. 

Q.  That  is  oased  upon  the  valuation  of  your  merchandise? — A.  The  value  of  the 
merchandise  and  our  building. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  inequahty  existing  there — any  discrimination  between  the 
small  dealer  and  the  department  stores — ^as  the  laws  exist  in  relation  to  licenses 
or  taxation? — A.  I  can  not  see  any. 

Q.  Each  pays  in  proportion  to  his  business? — ^A.  No;  I  can  not  say  that,  either. 
For  instance,  the  dovemment  charges  a  certain  license  for  the  selling  of  cigars 
and  tobacco—the  United  States  Government.  Whether  you  sell  $10  a  day  or 
$1,000  a  day,  you  must  pay  that  same  license. 

Q.  Does  that  same  rule  apply  to  the  local  taxation?^A.  There  is  no  local  taxa- 
tion of  that  Mnd.  They  tried  to  get  a  license  here.  Thejr  tried  to  license  us  out 
of  business.  They  gave  it  up.  The  Supreme  Court  decided  that  it  was  uncon- 
stitutional. 

Q.  It  is  a  question  of  mere  taxation? — A.  They  were  willing  to  be  taxed  in  pro- 
portion to  what  anybody  else  was  taxed,  whether  based  on  the  amount  of  the 
sales  or  based  on  anything  else  that  is  equal,  provided  that  is  done.  In  Missouri 
they  wanted  to  tax  a  store  if  they  had  over  fifteen  clerks.  That  was  declared 
unconstitutional. 

Q.  I  understand  you  repudiate  the  insinuation  made  by  the  witness  last  on  the 
stsmdin  respect  to  department  store  girls,  so  far  as  your  observation  goes? — ^A.  I 
at  one  time  employed  all  the  help  personally  myseli,  and  I  never  employed  any 
person  where  it  was  not  clear  in  my  mind  that  with  the  wages  they  would  receive 
thev  could  make  an  honest  and  ordinary  living,  nothing  extravagant  or  anything 
of  tWt  kind.  But  girls  sometimes  come  away  from  the  country  and  they  think 
it  is  a  great  thing  to  live  in  the  city.  I  generally  advise  those  girls  to  go  back 
home.  I  presume  nine-tenths  of  all  the  girls  and  young  men  that  we  employ  live 
at  home  with  their  parents  and  form  a  part  of  the  family;  give  up  a  part  of  their 
salary  for  their  board  and  the  balance  keep  for  dress. 

S.  As  a  general  proposition,  it  is  not  true  that  by  reason  of  their  surroundings 
the  wages  they  receive  these  girls  are  compelled  to  resort  to  immoral  practices 
in  order  to  eke  out  an  existence? — ^A.  There  is  not  any  girl  that  is  ever  compelled 
to  resort  to  immoral  practices,  in  my  opinion. 
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Q.  To  get  a  living? — A.  No;  never.  1  see  by  the  papers  you  have  gone  into  the 
laoor  union  question  considerably,  and  that  interests  me  somewhat.  In  my  obser- 
vation the  labor  unions  are  all  right  as  long  as  they  will  try  to  control  the  amount 
of  wages  that  are  paid  and  the  hours  that  people  shaU  work.  I  think  they  are 
beneficisd  imder  those  circumstances.  But  when  they  go  too  far  and  get  to  be 
too  arbitr&ry  they  become  a  detriment  to  the  community  instead  of  a  benefit.  I 
think  at  times  that  men  that  have  received  $3.50  and  $4,  when  times  get  duU  and 
open  competition  comes  in  between  them,  would  be  working  for  $1.50  a  day,  and 
there  woiud  be  no  more  days'  works  than  there  would  be  at  $4  a  day;  so  that  the 
larger  amount  of  money  that  is  earned  is  brought  about  by  labor  unions.  They 
are  good  up  to  a  certain  point. 

Q.  You  think  high  wages  are  a  good  thing  for  the  community  in  general? — 
A.  Why,  certainly. 

Q.  What  do  you  consider  going  too  far? — A.  When  they  want  to  dictate  how 
much  work  a  man  shall  do  in  a  day,  or  when  they  get  arrogant  and  say,  ''If  you 
do  not  belong  to  the  union,  we  will  see  that  you  do  not  get  any  work  at  all."  The 
case  might  be  that  there  are  a  lot  of  people  that  do  not  want  to  belong  to  the 
union,  want  to  be  perfectly  free,  and  their  right  should  not  be  interfered  with. 

Q.  You  think  every  man  ought  to  be  permitted  to  do  as  he  pleases? — ^A.  As  he 
pleases. 

Q.  And  join  the  union  or  not? — ^A.  Yes;  if  he  thinks  that  it  is  a  benefit  to  join 
the  union,  he  should  join  the  union,  and  if  he  does  not  want  to  join  the  union,  he 
ought  to  stay  by  himself. 

Q.  He  ought  not  to  be  coerced? — ^A.  No. 

^.  That  is,  the  action  of  the  union  labor  and  labor  union  men  that  you  object 
to  IS  the  attempt  to  ooerce  men  to  become  members? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  limit  the  amount  of  work  men  shall  do? — ^A.  Limit  the  amount  of  work 
that  men  shall  have  to  do. 

Q.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  practice  of  coercion  by  labor  unions, 
eitner  to  induce  men  to  become  memrors  or  to  restrain  by  force  nonunion  work- 
ingmen? — ^A.  In  the  last  60  days,  here  in  Chicago,  when  factories  have  attempted 
to  work  with  nonunion  labor,  they  have  been  surrounded  with  union  men  trying 
to  prevent  them  from  going  to  work,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  That  is  wliat  I 
refer  to,  and  that  is  all  wrong.  But  their  little  rules  that  they  try  to  enforce. 
For  instance,  we  employ  the  whole  year  around  4  jxainters  in  our  store.  When  it 
comes  to  cleaning-up  lime,  in  January  or  February,  when  we  want  to  paint  and 
calcimine  we  want  40  or  50  men  to  go  to  work.  I  always  give  the  union  the  pref- 
erence. Of  course,  I  think  they  are  really  a  benefit.  We  take  those  40  or  50  men 
in  and  they  go  to  work.  The  first  thing,  some  business  agent  comes  around  and 
says,  "  You  have  got  4  men  here  that  you  eniploy  the  whole  year  round;  you  must 
let  them  go  while  these  men  work  here."  isays,  **  No,  I  will  not  do  that;  they 
are  not  painting  in  the  first  place;  they  are  simply  carrying  this  scaffolding 
around  for  these  men,  because  I  consider  it  safer  to  have  my  own  men  do  it, 
where  there  is  danger  of  the  public  getting  hurt,  than  to  have  strangers." 
*'  Well,"  he  said,  *'  we  passed  a  resolution  last  night  that  you  can  not  have  those 
men."  I  says,  "All  right,  what  are  you  going  to  do?"  He  says,  *'Take  my  men 
out."  I  says,  "All  rignt,  take  them  out."  And  we  had  to  get  nonunion  men  to 
finish  the  job.  When  they  saw  that  they  changed  their  resolution  and  went  on 
with  the  work,  and  3  or  4  days  afterwards — these  little  things,  foi  instance — ^in 
putting  up  our  business  house  years  ago,  we  were  in  a  hurry  to  get  our  building 
up,  the  carpenters'  union  claimed  this  thing  was  their  work,  and  the  cabinet- 
makers' claimed  it  was  their  work,  and  the  consequence  was  that  it  was  nobody's 
work.  They  were  quarreling  among  themselves.  All  such  things  as  that— these 
little  things.  In  the  main,  I  think  labor  unions  are  all  right,  if  they  do  not  go 
too  far  on  these  little  matters. 

Q.  ^By  Mr,  A.  L.  Harris.)  How  many  hours  i)er  day  is  your  help  on  duty? — 
A.  AU  the  girls  that  are  about  15  years  old — what  we  call  cash  girls — work  from 
10  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  6.  From  8  to  10  o'clock  we  have  a  free  school. 
They  attend  that  school  from  8  o'clock  to  10  every  morning.  The  rest  of  the 
help  work  from  8  in  the  morning  until  6  at  night;  those  are  our  hours. 

Q.  What  is  the  age  of  these  girls?— A.  About  15. 

Q.  This  school  is  supported  by  your  firm? — ^A.  By  us.  It  is  not  a  very  expen- 
sive affair,  and  before  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  these  girls  are  not  needed,  and 
they  simply  stand  around;  and  if  you  told  them  to  come  at  10  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  chances  are  that  they  would  be  running  around  the  streets  between 
8  and  10  o'clock  instead  of  staying  at  home,  and  so  we  think  it  is  better  for  them 
to  have  a  little  more  education.  They  pass  the  2  hours  and  they  like  it  very 
much» 
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Q.  What  line  of  instmction  do  you  give  them?— A.  Writing,  arithmetic,  geog- 
rapny.  history — the  mdimeiits  of  the  common  school. 

Q.  Yon  find  them  in  that . — ^A.  (Intermptin^. )  They  all  need  it.    When 

they  get  out  of  school  they  can  stand  a  little  more  antnmetic  than  what  they  have 
got. 

Q.  The  other  help — how  many  hours  does  that  work? — A.  From  8  to  6. 

Q.  Your  store  closes  at  6  o'clock?— A.  Store  closes  at  6  o'clock  every  day  in  the 
year  with  the  exception  of  7  nig^hts  before  Christmas;  then  we  keep  open  even- 
mgs,  and  we  let  them  drop  out  just  as  fast  as  we  can  spare  them. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  your  help  is  male  help?— A.  I  should  say  55  to  60  per 
cent. 

Q.  That  commands  better  prices  than  the  female  help  for  reasons  you  have 
stated,  does  it? — ^A.  Yes;  on  the  whole  it  does. 

Q.  Do  you  provide  any  stools  or  anything  of  that  kind  for  rest  in  your  store? — 
A.  All  they  want. 

Q.  They  are  not  obliged  to  keep  on  their  feet? — A.  Oh,  no;  there  is  not  anything^ 
of  that  kind  taking  place  in  any  store  to-day,  and  there  is  not  a  store  in  the  whole 
United  States,  I  believe,  that  does  not  treat  its  help  very  decentiy  in  every  respect. 

Q.  I  asked  the  question  because  I  have  seen  statements  that  they  do  not  some- 
times. — ^A.  They  are  not  true.  Of  course,  you  might  get  a  girl  that  has  a  chair 
behind  the  counter  that  would  do  nothing  else  all  day  but  squat  down  on  that 
chair;  but  she  could  not  work  very  long  if  she  did  not  do  some  business  and 
make  some  sales,  and  we  calculate  if  there  are  10  girls  behind  the  counter  that 
there  are  four  chairs  behind  that  counter,  and  more  if  they  want  them,  if  it  is 
necessary. 

Q.  Plenty  of  time  given  for  their  noon  meal,  if  needed,  lunch? — ^A.  They  have 
half  an  hour  for  their  lunch,  each  one.  It  comes  during  the  busiest  time  of  the 
day,  half  past  1 1  until  half  past  2. 

Q.  Have  you  a  lunch  room  connected  with  the  store? — ^A.  We  have  a  restaurant 
connected  with  the  store,  underneath,  and  then  we  have  a  regular  lunch  room 
where  they  have  their  lunches;  they  go  up  there  and  they  have  coffee  and  tea 
there. 

Q.  What  are  the  conditions  of  your  store  as  you  run  it,  compared  with  that  of  the 
small  retail  store,  so  far  as  the  healthf  ulness  is  concerned;  any  advantage  over  the 
small  store? — A.  That  depends  upon  how  the  small  store  might  be  run.  A  man 
that  runs  a  small  store  might  not  particularly  look  after  the  morals  of  his  clerks, 
and  another  man  would.    We  look  after  them. 

Q.  You  have  shorter  hours  than  the  ordinary  retail  store? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  the  ordi- 
nary retail  store  of  course  keeps  open  evenings. 

Q.  The  small  retail  store  opens  earlier  in  the  morning  than  you  do? — ^A.  Some 
of  them  do;  of  course  some  would  opQU  at  7  o'clock,  or  a  butcher  shop  would  open 
at  half -past  6. 

Q.  Then  the  hours  of  labor  in  the  small  store  are  usually  longer  than  in  your 
store? — ^A.  Yes,  oh  yes,  decidedly  so;  they  prefer  to  work  in  a  large  store  rather 
than  in  a  small  store. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy).  Will  you  tell  us  the  nature  of  the  work  done  by  that 
employee  of  yours  who  earns  $50,000  a  year? — A.  He  is  general  manager  of  tiie 
store  now. 

Q.  He  is  general  manager?-— A.  Yes. 

<^.  He  has  a  fixed  salary  of  $50,000  a  year?— A.  He  has  a  guaranteed  salary  and 
is  liable  to  make  more  than  $50,000;  he  has  made  more  than  $50,000. 

Q.  Commission  work? — A.  Based  on  a  percentage  of  profits  that  he  has  with  the 
guaranteed  salary,  and  that  is  what  he  makes.  He  makes  over  that.  He  started 
with  either  $4  or  $5  a  week  about  20  years  ago — I  guess,  in  that  neighborhood. 

Q.  Has  the  Pair  been  running  that  long — 30  years? — ^A.  Twenty-five  years. 

Q.  Twenty-five  years.  Can  you  state  what  the  salaries  of  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments are? — ^A.  The  salaries  of  heads  of  departments  would  average  about  $5,- 
000  a  year. 

A.  Do  they  come  next  after  the  general  manager  that  you  speak  of  in  respect 
to  pay? — ^A.  There  is  the  general  manager,  and  then  in  that  line  come  the  assist- 
ant manager  and  the  heads  of  the  departments,  the  superintendent  and  the  head 
bookkeepers. 

Q.  Do  your  buyers  get  large  salaries?— A.  They  average  about  $5,000  a  vear. 

Q.  Do  the  department  stores  do  any  sort  of  wholesale  business?— A.  We  do 
not.  A  man  has  the  privilege  of  buying  as  much  as  he  wants  of  any  one  article, 
and  we  would  not  give  him  any  concession  in  price. 

Q.  Do  any  of  the  combination  stores  wholesale?— A.  I  think  not,  no,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing. 
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Q.  Do  yon  enter  into  any  sort  of  contract  with  the  persons  who  come  into  yonr 
employ,  written  or  verbal? — A.  We  have  not  anyone,  except  one  party,  in  our 
empldp  that  we  can  not  discharge  at  any  time;  we  wonld  not  tie  ourselves  up  in 
that  way. 

Q.  You  make  no  sort  of  contract  with  those  that  come  except  that  you  will  i>ay 
them  certain  wages? — ^A.  Pay  them  certain  wages  every  week;  and  of  course, 
with  our  heads  of  departments  and  buyers  and  all  those,  we  have  an  understand- 
ing that  they  are  engaged  for  a  year,  unless  they  do  something  that  is,  in  our 
opmion,  wrong  or  against  the  interests  of  the  busmess;  then  we  have  the  privi- 
lege of  letting  them  out  sooner.  In  all  the  years  I  have  been  there,  whenever  I 
have  had  an  understanding  with  anyone  to  keep  him  there,  and  with  my  privi- 
lege of  cutting  it  short,  I  have  never  let  three  men  go  in  all  that  time,  the  20 
years,  because  I  want  those  people  to  feel  that  their  positions  are  all  right  as  long 
as  they  behave  themselves,  for  a  year  an3rway. 

(j.  In  employing  girls,  do  you  turn  away  girls  who  have  no  means  of  support 
other  than  their  own  efforts— those  that  have  no  families,  no  fathers  or  brothers 
ux)on  whom  they  can  lean  for  support? — A,  If  a  girl  is  not  worth  enough  money 
for  us  to  pay  her  enough  to  live  on,  we  would  not  employ  her;  and  very  often  a 

firl  may  be  one  of  a  small  family  that  has  had  a  little  more  than  they  would 
ave  even  with  a  boy,  a  very  nominal  figure,  what  her  living  expenses  are — ^we 
can  afford  to  pay  her  a  little  more  than  her  living  expenses  are,  and  we  would 
take  that  girl;  but  if  we  could  not  pay  her  as  much  as  ner  living  would  amount 
to,  we  should  not  want  to. 

Q.  You  would  not  want  a  girl  then  who  was  alone  in  the  world  and  would  have 
to  oress  and  feed  herself  out  of  what  she  could  earn  in  your  store? — A.  No;  we 
would  not  want  her. 

Q.  Would  not  want  her? — ^A.  No;  she  had  better  ^o  into  service  somewhere 
where  she  could  earn  more  money.  It  is  hard  work  m  Chicago  to  get  servants 
for  less  than  $5  or  $6  a  week:  they  are  scarce. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  How  long  does  that  condition  of  wages  last  in  your 
store? — ^A.  Which  condition? 

Q.  The  condition  of  not  paying  enough  for  board  and  clothes? — A.  Well,  we  do 
not  engage  that  kind  of  help;  we  would  not  take  them. 

Q.  Suppose  a  young  lady  applies,  and  can  show  you  that  she  has  partial  sup- 
port outside  and  you  feel  that  you  can  pay  her  enough  for  the  rest  of  her  support, 
and  she  develops  into  a  good  clerk,  then  what? — ^A.  When  they  develop  they  get 
larger  wages. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  there  are,  I  believe,  700  or 
800  retail  stores  in  Chicago  which  are  empty,  direct  as  the  result  of  these  combi- 
nation stores;  have  you  any  statistics  on  tnat  subject? — A.  I  should  not  wonder 
if  there  were,  not  as  many  as  700  or  800,  but  perhaps  400  or  500  retail  stores  in 
Chicago  that  are  empty,  and  I  guess  you  will  find  a  thousand  of  them,  maybe,  in 
New  York,  or  twice  as  many.  Our  condition  here  is  largely  due  to  the  over- 
building of  Chicago  at  the  time  of  the  World's  Fair.  We  have  not  caught  up 
with  that  yet.  Business  was  all  right  in  1803  in  these  different  localities,  but 
since  then  it  has  dropped  off. 

Q.  I  believe  you  said  you  were  opi)osed  to  these  coercion  methods,  as  you  call 
them,  of  the  labor  unions? — A.  I  am. 

Q.  You  believe  that  a  man  should  be  free  to  leave  a  l&bor  organization  and  not 
be  coerced  back  into  the  organization? — ^A.  Why,  yes;  certainly. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  same  thing  with  regard  to  firms  and  corporations  and 
business  houses,  that  they  should  be  allowed  freely  to  get  out  of  combinations 
and  have  a  chance  to  do  business  and  live? — A.  I  think  those  that  have  gone  into 
combinations  have  not  expressed  any  desire  to  get  out,  but  they  certainly  should 
have  as  far  as  the  combinations  go,  because  that  is  competition  in  trade. 

Q.  You  are  opposed  to  coercive  measures  in  every  direction? — A.  In  every  way. 
I  think  everybody  ought  to  be  able  to  do  as  he  has  mind  to,  as  long  as  he  obeys 
the  laws  of  the  country  that  he  lives  in. 

Q.  Well,  when  11  States  attempted  to  leave  the  Union,  were  you  opposed  to 
coercing  those  States  back  into  the  Union? — A.  I  had  rather  not  answer  that 
question.  I  have  my  peculiar  ideas  about  that.  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  for 
the  Union  that  we  stayed  together. 

Q.  Do  you  not  believe  that  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  workingmen  that  they 
have  a  union,  and  that  they  all  stay  together,  too? — A.  Why,  certainly;  in  unity 
there  is  strength.  But  you  must  not,  oecause  you  have  union  labor,  try  to  dic- 
tate what  everybody  else  shall  do.  You  must  not  want  to  dictate  that  I  shall  not 
employ  anybody  but  union  m^n,  or  that  the  other  part  of  the  world  shall  starve. 
That  is  not  just  or  business. 
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Q.  Do  you  believe  tliat  they  do  that?    Havrt  you  any  iuformation  which  you 

fet  outside  of  rumor  or  outside  of  the  ])ublic  prints? — A.  Oh»  not  at  ail.  We  all 
now,  for  instance,  if  a  building  is  put  up  and  the  bricklayers  are  union  u]pi  and 
we  attempted  to  put  a  plasterer  in  there  that  was  not  a  union  man,  all  the  union 
men  would  leave  the  building.  They  would  be  called  off.  They  will  not  work 
together  with  nonunion  men. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  growth  of  unionism  in  Chicago  in  the  last 
few  months  or  few  years? — A.  Oh,  it  is  on  the  increase.  I  do  not  know  how 
much,  but  it  is  on  the  increase. 

C}.  Everybody  has  an  opportunity  to  go  into  the  union,  has  he  not,  in  his  cer- 
tain line  of  trade? — ^A.  It  is  hard  work  for  him  sometimes  to  get  in. 

Q.  It  is  hard  work? — A.  Yes.  We  have  a  couple  of  horseshoers  to  shoe  our 
horses,  and  they  were  nonunion  men.  We  paid  them  union  wages,  paid  them 
just  as  much  as  the  union  pays  good  men;  and  the  union  came  to  me  and  w^anted 
me  to  have  those  men  join  the  union,  and  I  told  them  I  did  not  care  whether  they 
joined  the  union  or  not.  I  went  down  there  and  told  the  men  I  wanted  them  to 
understand  that  I  did  not  care  whether  they  joined  the  union;  I  had  just  as  lief 
have  them  join  the  union  as  not.  They  both  made  applications,  and  one  of  them 
was  accepted  and  the  other  was  rejected.  So  they  still  worked  together  there; 
one  winter  we  had  half  a  union  shop  and  half  a  nonunion  shop  for  awhile.  Then 
they  came  to  me  and  wanted  me  t.)  let  the  nonunion  in:in  go.  I  told  them  no. 
They  said  they  would  not  take  him  into  the^  union,  and  I  said  why.  Well,  he  was 
not  a  drunkard,  and  talked  against  the  unions.  I  looked  at  the  "p&y  roll  and  found 
th&t  the  man  had  been  with  me  2  years,  and  always  showed  up  every  morning, 
except  once  on  Monday  morning.  I  told  them  that  it  looked  to  me  as  if  he  was 
a  very  bad  drunkard  after  that.  Tho  fact  was  he  had  been  rather  loud  mouthed 
against  the  unions,  and  they  did  not  want  to  take  him  in  and  shut  him  up;  but 
after  awhile  they  took  him,  and  he  has  been  there  ever  since. 

O.  If  you  had  knowledge  that  a  few  years  a^o  the  machinists'  union  in  Chicago 
had  only  600  members,  and  that  3  months  ago  it  had  only  2,000  members,  and  now 
it  has  5,000  members,  would  you  sav  that  those  4.400  men  had  been  forced  into  that 
union  by  coercive  methods? — A.  Oh,  no;  as  far  as  that  goes  I  think  there  is  but  a 
very  small  percentage  forced  in  by  coercive  measures.  I  believe  the  most  of  the 
men  rather  favor  being  in  the  union.  I  tiiink  tho  men  are  better  off  in  the  union 
than  they  would  be  without  unions.    I  think  they  make  more  money  on  the  'whole. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Chicago,  III.,  Man^hSS^  hhH). 
TESTIMONT  OF  MR.  0.  L.  DEMIN6, 

Piibluther  Chicago  Grocer,  and  also  of  the  Cainier  and  Dried  Fruit  Packer, 

Chieago,  III. 

Tho  special  subcommission  met  at  10  a.  m..  March  28,  1900,  in  the  Auditorium 
Hotel,  Chicago.  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  5.20  p.  m.  Mr.  O.  L.  Doming  was  sworn 
as  a  witness  and  testified. as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  name,  post-office  address,  and  occupa- 
tion to  the  reporter. — A.  O.  L.  Deming,  22  Randolph  street,  Chicago.  I  am  pub- 
lisher of  the  Chicago  Grocer,  and  also  a  paper  called  the  Canner  and  Dried  fruit 
Packer. 

Q.  Do  these  papers  have  a  national  circulation? — ^A.  The  canning  journal  has, 
and  the  grocery  journal  is  more  local  in  character — that  is  to  say,  covering  the 
local  cities  within  a  i-adius  of  500  miles  of  Chicago. 

How  frequently  are  these  publications  issued? — ^A.  Each  week. 
Do  you  give  market  quotations  in  them? — ^A.  Yes. 

Have  you  been  familiar  for  some  time  with  the  course  of  prices  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  food  products,  etc.? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  statement  or  report  of  anv  statement  concerning  thoee 
prices  made  by  any  witness  before  tliis  commission? — ^A.  I  think  in  the  esoly  ses- 
sions that  I  saw  a  statement  in  one  of  the  daily  papers  to  the  effect  that  while 
wages  had  been  increased  the  cost  of  living  had  materially  increased,  and  so  much 
so  that  the  laborer  was  really  in  a  worse  position  than  formerly.  That  is  the  only 
statement  I  have  seen. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  correctness  of  that? — A.  I  think  the  gentleman  was 
in  error.     Of  course  in  the  last  2  or  8  years  and  in  all  years,  and  in  successions  of 
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years,  there  are  advances  and  declines  in  all  articles,  bnt  the  necessaries  of  life 
have  not  advanced  in  the  last  3  years,  taken  as  a  i>eriod.  In  fact,  the  tendency 
has  been  downward  all  the  time.  There  are  some  things  that  are  to-day  higher 
than  they  were  a  year  ago  and  2  years  ago,  bnt  the  staples  are  lower.  I  know 
nothing  particnlarly  abont  the  fresh-meat  business,  and  I  speak.,  of  course,  of 
grocery  products  and  canned  goods. 

Q.  Cfan  you  furnish  the  commission  a  tabular  statement  of  the  quotations  of 
these  articles  in  the  retail  market  of  Chicago  for  the  last  5  years? — ^A.  Not  in  the 
retail  department— only  the  jobbing  market.  We  do  npt  kee^  record  of  the  retail 
prices.    That  is  governed  by  the  retail  houses;  only  the  jobbing  markets. 

Q.  Would  the  retail  prices  generally  correspond  with  the  jobbing  prices? — A. 
As  a  rule,  yes. 

Q.  They  would  be  somewhat  higher,  I  suppose? — ^A.  Certainly,  in  the  same 
proportion.    Taking  a  certain  number  of  years,  they  would  be  in  proportion. 

Q.  Can  you  furnish  such  a  table? — ^A.  Owing  to  serious  illness  in  my  family  I 
have  not  been  able  to  tabulate  a  statement  of  tnat  kind.  I  will  do  so  if  the  com- 
mission desires. 


Q.  And  offerjt  as  a  part^f  your  testimony? — A.  Yes. 


(By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  wrote  to  the  commission  that  this  gentleman*s 
statements  were  not  correct,  and  I  supi>osed,  of  course,  you  were  x)repared  with  a 
good  deal  of  information  on  the  subject. — A.  We31, 1  stated  to  you  that  I  could 
tabulate  it,  but  I  had  not  the  time  to  do  it.  I  could  tabulate  a  statement  for  you 
showing  that  what  are  termed  the  necessities  of  life,  chiefly  flour,  lards,  meatu, 
butters,  sugar,  coffee,  and  tea,  taken  as  a  whole,  averaged  lower  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year  than  3  years  ago.  Flour,  I  presume,  is  the  article  more 
largely  used  than  any  other  one  item,  and  I  presume  that  meats — ^that  is,  hams, 
smoked  meats— would  be  possibly  the  next  item.  The  decreased  cost  of  flour  in 
the  last  3  years  is  not  less  than  25  iter  cent,  and  my  opinion  is  that  it  is  nearer  50 
per  cent  thaxi  25  per  cent.  Smoked  meats  have  ruled  very  low  in  the  last  2  or  3 
years.  In  the  past  month  they  have  advanced  something  lile  25  per  cent.  Su^rs 
are  practically  on  the  same  basis  they  have  been  the  last  2  or  3  years  at  this  time 
of  tne  year.  Teas  were  advanced,  of  course,  owing  to  the  duties  on  teas  estab- 
lished by  the  Qovemment  on  account  of  the  Cuban  war.  Coffees  have  advanced 
in  the  last  month — the  last  60  or  90  days — on  account  of  the  plague  existing  in 
coffee  growing  districts  and  shipping  ports. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  of  advance? — A.  The  rate,  I  should  say,  is  about  25  per 
cent,  but  that  is  due,  of  course,  to  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  anyone. 
It  is  an  exception.  It  can  not,  in  my  mind,  be  considered  a  legitimate  advance  in 
the  price  of  merchandise.  Canned  goods  are  selling  practiciJly  the  same  as  they 
have  in  the  last  3  years.  Now,  you  have  practically  the  staples.  I  shall  take 
pleasure  in  submitting  a  tabular  statement  oearing  it  out  and  giving  you  figures. 

Q.  Has  the  adulteration  of  foods  had  anyt^ng  to  do  with  the  decrease  of  cost 
tiiat  you  speak  about? — A.  No;  it  has  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  a  growing  evil  or  not? — ^A.  Yes  and  no.  It 
has  been  a  growing  evil,  I  think,  up  to  within  the  past  year,  but  the  quantity  of 
adulterated  food  put  up  to-day  is  diminishing  almost  with  each  day,  probably 
because  of  stringent  State  laws.  Nearly  all  foods  have  been  adulterateu  more  or 
less.  Very  little  has  been  deleterious  that  I  know  of,  with  the  exception,  possibly, 
of  what  tne  gentleman  spoke  of  last  evening — cream  of  tartar  made  or  plaster 
paris.  That,  I  imagine,  was  taken  from  a  report  published  by  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan, something  that  occurred  some  time  ago;  but  there  is  nothing  of  that  kind 
manufactured  m  Chicago,  and  has  not  been  for  some  time. 

Q.  What  are  the  adulterated  foods  manufactured  in  Chicago? — A.  Well,  Chicago 
as  a  food  market  is  prominent  as  a  distributing  point,  not  as  a  manufacturing 
X)oint.  There  is  very  little  manufacturing  done  here,  with  this  exception,  that 
nearly  all  the  jobbing  houses  have  become  manufacturing  houses  as  well,  and  I 
know  they  are  pushing  the  sale  of  pure  food.  Adulterated  spices  have  been  a 
great  evil,  but  tney  are  now  practically  a  thing  of  the  past;  and  what  is  true  of 
spices  will  hold  generally  true  of  all  manufactured  food  products. 

Q.  None  of  that  *  *  filling  "  of  spices  is  done  here  in  Chicago? — A.  That  is  done  here 
in  Chicago,  the  filling  of  spices,  and  is  done  at  nearly  every  manufacturing  point. 
I  think,  so  far  as  the  adulteration  of  food  is  concerned,  that  the  proper  labeling  of 
all  goods  will  tend  to  diminish  it,  and  possibly^  wipe  it  completely  out. 

Q.  Do  you  war  on  adulterated  foods  in  this  journal? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Do  you  think  of  any  ftu-ther  statement  yourself  you  would 
like  to  make  to  us  now? — ^A.  There  is  one  statement  I  would  like  to  make  in  con- 
nection ¥rith  remarks  made  by  the  gentleman  in  regard  to  canned  peas  last  even- 
ing.   A  chemist  understands  the  differences  between  articles  and  can  analyase 
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them  and  tell  their  constituent  parts,  bnt  as  to  the  hygienic  value  I  do  not  think 
he  has  any  idea,  only  in  a  general  way,  and  the  colored  peas  which  he  exhibited 
I  presume  are  foreign  peas. 

(J.  He  said  they  were  French  peas. — A.  There  is  nothing  of  that  kind  packed  in 
this  country,  at  least  very  little.  The  American  pea  is  to-Say  the  most  wholesome 
food  of  the  kind  that  is  packed  anywhere,  and  there  is  no  tendency  and  no  desire 
on  the  part  of  canners  of  peas  to  color  their  goods  and  simulate  an  unnatural 
color. 

I  would  state  further,  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  living,  my  opinion  now  is  that 
within  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  naif  the  cost  of  living  will  be  materially  increased. 
Wages  have  been  advanced  in  nearly  all  the  great  industries.  The  tin  plate 
advance  will  be  quite  severe,  commencing  next  year;  but  all  the  goods  on  the 
market  at  the  present  time  are  as  reasonable  as  they  have  been  at  any  period  in 
the  histoiy  of  the  country. 

Q.  What  makes  you  think  the  tin  plate  advance  will  be  severe? — A.  Owing  to 
the  increased  cost  of  cans,  increased  cost  of  raw  material,  and  the  increased 
cost  of  labor — all  the  three  elements  which  go  to  make  the  article. 

Q*.  Are  you  sure  there  will  be  an  increased  cost  of  cans? — A.  Well,  yes, 

Q.  Why  will  there  be? — A.  Because,  in  the  first  place,  prices,  which  are  now 
made  for  future  cans  show  an  increase  over  those  of  the  past  few  years.  Tin 
plate  has  advanced  materially.  The  farmers,  where  vegetables  are  grown,  are 
raising  their  prices  materially;  and  the  labor  element  is  in  a  very  unsettled  state. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  canned  goods  will  be  exorbitant,  but  they  will  be 
materially  increased. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  advance  is  likely  to  be  more  than  a  cent  a  can  on 
account  of  the  increased  cost  of  the  tin  plate  that  enters  into  it? — A.  Not  on  tin 
plate  alone,  bnt  the  increased  cost,  including  tin  plate  boxes  and  solder.  The 
increased  cost  of  tomatoes,  for  instance,  will  reach  at  least  a  cent  a  can  and  it 
may  run  as  high  as  a  cent  and  a  half. 

Q.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  why  prices  got  too  low  to  be  remunerative 
during  the  dull  times? — ^A.  You  mean  so  far  as  tin  plate  is  concerned? 

Q.  Generally. — A.  Tin  plate  was  cheaper  than  ever  known  before.  Owing  to 
the  great  increase  in  the  canning  industry  in  the  country,  brought  about  by 
"  booming'*  manufacturing  concerns  which  went  among  the  farming  communi- 
ties, n  great  many  canning  factories  were  started  and  prices  went  to  pieces.  A 
great  nrnny  of  these  canners  who  started  into  business  failed.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  a  crop  of  new  ones  coming  in,  who  will  start  in  operation  this  year 
throng!  1  the  booming  of  agents.  It  may  be  possible  that  if  this  thing  is  carried 
to  tho  extent  it  was  a  few  years  ago  goods  may  come  down  and  disaster  follow  in 
the  canning  industry. 

Q.  Then  you  think  it  was  a  temporary  rise;  it  is  liable  to  be  temporary? — A. 
There  has  been  practically  no  advance  for  the  last  3  years.  Four  and  5  years  ago 
was  when  the  disaster  to  tho  canning  industry  occurred. 

Q.  Well,  supposing  there  is  an  advance  in  the  canned  goods  equivalent  to  about 
what  it  is  in  many  other  lines.  Would  it  add  much  to  the  cost  of  living? — ^A.  Not 
in  the  same  proportion;  no.  For  instance,  a  can  of  tomatoes  generally  sells  at 
8  cents;  6  cents  is  the  lowest  price  I  have  ever  known;  6  or  8  or  10  cents  probably 
will  be  the  retail  selling  price.  My  impression  is  and  my  judgment  is  that  it 
never  could  go  beyond  10  cents  for  regular  standard  goods  without  very  exceptional 
causes. 

Q.  You  think  there  always  will  be  competition  enough  to  keep  the  prices  within 
reasonable  limits? — A.  Unfortunately  that  is  very  much  true  of  the  canning 
business. 

Q.  You  understand  there  is  competition  in  the  manufacture  of  tin  plate  in  this 
country,  do  you  not? — ^A.  Yes,  to  a  certain  extent.    That  is  limited  to  the  trusts. 

Q.  But  do  you  not  know  that  the  competition  is  increasing,  and  that  the  C 
independent  plants  outside  of  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company  are  to  some 
extent  enlargmg  their  capacity? — A.  Yes;  I  believe  that  is  true,  but  that  does  not 
affect  the  canning  business  whatever.  They  do  not  manufacture  the  gi-ade  of 
plate  required  by  canners. 

Q.  Where  is  that  plate  manufactured?— -A.  The  plate  used  by  canners  is  made 
chiefly  by  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company.  The  other  concerns  you  mention 
are  making  more  of  tinners'  ware. 

O.  But  they  can  manufacture  the  plate  that  is  used  by  the  tinners? — A.  Yee. 

Q.  Would  do  it  if  they  saw  much  profit  in  it?— A.  1  would  not  be  surprised.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  love  between  them.  In  case  anything  should  happen 
where  one  of  these  corporations  should  tread  on  the  toes  of  the  other  of  the  great 
corporations  there  would  be  competition. 
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Q.  Do  yon  know  of  any  monopoly  in  food  prodncts  of  any  kind?— A.  Well,  as 
a  proprietary  article— for  instance,  in  the  case  of  baking  powder ^which,  of 
course,  is  in  the  natore  <|f  the  brand,  not  in  the  article  as  a  whole.  I  know  of  no 
trust  or  no  monopoly  of  any  one  article. 

Q.  There  are  other  baking  powders?- A.  Oh,  yes;  that  is  what  I  say.  There  is 
no  one  article  of  food  controlled  by  a  monopoly. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Chicago,  III.,  March  S9, 1900, 

TESTIMOHT  07  MB.  S.  W.  EOTH. 

Publisher    Retailers'  Journal,    Chicago,    and    secretary   Cook    County   RetaU  \ 

Dealers'  Association, 

The  Especial  subcommission  met  at  10  a.  m.,  March  29, 1900,  in  the  Auditorium 
Hotel,  Chicago,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  that  time  Mr.  S.  W.  Both  was  sworn 
as  a  witness,  and  testified  as  follows: 

(By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  full  name.— A.  S.  W.  Both. 
j.  Your  x)ost-offlce  address?— A.  115  Dearborn  street. 

J.  Your  occux)ation? — A.  I  publish  the  Betailers'  Journal,  and  am  also  secre- 
tai^  of  the  Cook  Ooonty  Betail  Dealers'  Association. 

Q.  What  is  tiie  nature  of  your  publication;  devoted  to  any  cause  or  s];>ecialty? — 
A.  No  specialty;  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  retailers  of  Cook  County,  111. 

Q.  In  all  lines  of  retail  trade?— A.  In  all  lines  of  retail  trade.  To  help  better 
the  condition  of  the  retailer,  as  well  as  in  reference  to  fraudulent  advertising. 
We  are  striving  to  pass  a  law  against  fraudulent  advertising,  and  we  would  like 
a  national  law  to  that  effect.  The  department  store,  mail-order  house,  or  any 
other  house,  they  are  no  detriment  to  the  retailer  except  through  the  fraudulent 
advertising.  There  is  not  a  day  but  the  daily  papers  contain  fraudulent  adver- 
tising of  all  the  Ing  stores  in  this  city. 

Q.  Wont  you  define  your  meaning  of  fraudulent  advertising?- A.  By  fraudu- 
lent advertising  I  mean  when  they  skdvertise,  for  instance,  spool  cotton  at  2  cents 
a  spool,  when  the  cost  of  it  to  the  retailer,  with  all  the  discounts,  is  49  cents  a 
dozen.  When  you  go  there — and  not  until  then — they  limit  you  to  3  spools.  W,e 
do  not  object  when  they  advertise  in  the  pai)ers,  so  much  only,  but  when  they 
advertise  and  then  limit  the  output — the  stores  are  crowded,  perhaps  100  people 
in  line.  In  every  other  branch  not  advertised  on  that  day  you  have  all  the  clerks 
and  assistants  that  you  want;  bat  for  the  goods  that  they  advertise  they  engage 
X)erhaps  one  girl,  and  that  girl  must  be  as  slow  as  possible.  And  that  is  what  we 
call  fraudulent  advertising,  merely  to  draw  the  crowds. 

Q.  Is  that  a  common  practice  m  the  stores  of  Chicago? — ^A.  It  is  a  commcHi 
practice  every  day. 

Q.  All  the  merchants,  retailers,  practice  that?— A.  The  larger  merchants,  yes; 
that  do  the  advertising.  Another  thing,  when  they  advertise  imported  goods  at 
way  below  the  regular  wholesale  price,  they  are  merely  imitations  or  counterfeits. 
It  is  true  that  tiie  manufacturer  may  enjoin  them;  it  is  true  the  manufacturer 
may  prosecute  them,  but  it  at  once  hurts  every  retailer  in  the  country.  Liquors 
are  sold  as  imported  liquors,  and  sent  all  over  the  country,  that  are  actually  manu- 
factured in  this  city.  Cigars ,  advertised  as  Habana  cigars.  Key  West,  or  imported 
cigars,  that  are  manufactured  right  in  this  city,  advertised  at  naif  price,  and  that 
is  what  hurts  the  retailer.  We  have  now  by  tms  morning's  paper — there  may  be 
500  empty  stores  in  this  city.  The  fact  is  we  have  now  7.000  empty  stores  in  this 
city. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  by  any  actual  census?— A.  Yes;  about  a  year  ago  when 
the  last  legislature  was  to  be  elected  I  went  before  the  Democratic  and  Bepubli- 
can  conventions,  believing  then  that  a  law  might  be  passed  restricting  the  licens- 
ing of  department  stores.  I  asked  the  conventions  to  put  it  in  the  platform  that 
they  would  do  all  they  could  to  pass  a  law  of  that  kind.  The  fact  was  the  Demo- 
crats put  it  in,  and  the  Bepublicans — I  do  not  know  whether  they  put  it  in  or  not; 
any  way  it  was  in  the  otiier  platform.  At  that  time  they  had  rooms  at  the 
Tremont  House  here,  and  received  word  from  every  precinct  in  the  city — so  the 
work  would  be  light  and  quick — as  to  how  many  stores  in  every  precinct  were 
empty,  and  it  came  to  6,800  stores. 

Q.  Who  gathered  this  information  for  you? — A.  Committees  from  the  different 
precincts  of  the  political  parties. 
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Q.  Of  both  political  parties?— A.  They  helped  me,  not  as  parties  but  as  indi- 
Vidtuds.  I  traveled  on  Liake  street  yesterday  and  I  counted  on  one  side  of  the 
cftreet^— the  same  on  Madison,  where  the  houses  are  well  built,  I  mean  where  the 
whole  block  is  built  up  on  one  side-— on  every  block  5  empty  stores  on  an  avera^. 
1  guess  I  counted  that  for  at  least  20  blocks. 

Q.  Was  that  along  the  line  of  the  elevated  road?— A.  Along  the  elevated  road. 
You  will  find  the  same  condition  on  Madison  street. 

Q.  The  elevated  road  there? — A.  No;  we  expected  when  the  road  was  built  the 
stores  would  rent  better,  and  I  think  they  do  some,  because  there  are  more  stores 
on  Madison  street  than  Lake  street,  but  when  they  rent  it  is  way  below  what  it 
has  been. 

I  travel  a  good  deal  through  the  country,  and  I  find  the  same  condition.  Every 
large  store  now  has  a  mail-order  department  from  which  goods  are  sent  all  over 
the  country,  as  with  these  liquors  I  told  you  about — ^that  is,  imported  brancUes 
which  are  sold  all  over  the  country  everv  year.  We  are  damaged  at  once.  What- 
ever the  manufacturer  can  regain  in  damages  the  retailer  can  not.  Sugar  'will 
be  advertised  at  a  half  cent  less  than  it  actually  costs. 


O.  Is  it  so  advertised? — A.  Oh,  yes;  always. 


Do  they  sell  it  for  a  half  cent  below  cost? — ^A.  They  do,  in  a  limited  amoant 
when  you  get  there. 

Q.  How  large  amounts? — ^A.  Five  or  10  pounds. 

9-  Keep  it  as  a  regular  thing? — ^A.  Sometimes  one  department  store  will  adver- 
tise sugar  a  half  cent  less  than  it  costs,  and  another  one  makes  it  a  Quarter  of  a 
cent  less,  but  you  are  not  always  able  to  get  it.  You  get  disgusted.  I  attend 
some  of  l^ese  sales.  You  get  so  disgusted  that  the  people  after  an  hour  or  two 
have  to  walk  away. 

Fraudulent  advertising,  I  also  claim,  1b  where,  even  in  last  night's  paper, 
dlothing  is  advertised,  $12  suits  for  $4.90;  $6  and  $7  suits  for  $3.  Now  sucn  a 
condition  ought  not  to  exist.  When  they  advertise  a  $13  suit  for  $6  they  ou^ht 
to^ve  it  to  you;  but  it  is  nothing  but  that  one  suit.  They  have  another  trick. 
When  you  go  there  the  salesman  at  once  knows  vour  size.  It  is  the  same  with 
Women's  cloaks;  they  know  your  size  at  once,  or  the  boy's  size.  Even  if  they  do 
not — **  What  size  do  you  want,  madam?"  So  and  so.  Without  going  to  see,  they 
<<liave  not  ^t  that  size;  every  size  but  that  size;  but  we  have  some  other  goods  a 
Ifttle  bit  higher,  but  a  good  deal  better  yet."  Now  a  retailer  can  not  do  that 
because  his  customers  are  friends  generally  in  the  neighborhood,  and  he  must 

five  them  what  he  actually  advertises.  He  must  be  careful  about  his  business, 
hat  is  the  way  the^  go  about  their  business.  They  go  on  the  idea  there  is  a 
sucker  bom  every  mmute.  It  has  turned  so  many  people  out  of  work.  Where 
men  used  to  work;  80  per  cent  a  few  years  ago,  and  received  from  $10  to  $50  a 
week,  to-dav  80  per  cent  are  female  help  and  receive  at  an  average  about  $4  to 
$4.50  a  weeK.    These  are  facts. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  these  facts?  How  do  you  gather  them? — A,  I  gather  them 
hy  going  to  these  stores,  talking  with  the  girls,  talking  with  the  men,  talking  with 
retailers;  and  I  also  one  time  did  this:  I  advertised  one  time  that  I  wanted  so 
many  girls  for  a  department  store  to  be  opened.  I  did  with  the  assistance  of 
somebody  else.  I  told  them  to  let  me  know  what  wages  thev  were  getting  and  how 
much  they  wanted,  and  I  think  I  must  have  got  400  or  600  letters.  They  were  all 
glad  to  get  $4  or  $5  a  week. 

Q.  Did  you  engage  them  for  that  work? — A.  I  did  not.  I  did  it  simply  for  the 
purx>o8e  of  seeing  what  the  wages  were,  because  they  said  my  statement  was  not 
so.    I  wanted  to  show  them  it  was  so. 

Q.  There  was  not  anything  fraudulent  about  that  was  there? — ^A.  Of  course 
there  was — ^in  one  way.  It  was  not  fraudulent.  I  wanted  3  girls  for  a  dry  goods 
store  on  the  West  Side,  and  I  wanted  2  girls  for  a  shoe  store.  I  merely  asked 
them  where  they  had  worked  and  what  wages  they  had  been  getting.  Five  of 
ihem  got  jobs. 

Q.  Your  main  object  was  to  get  information?^A.  I  wanted  information. 

Q.  Well,  go  on  with  your  points. — A.  Koyal  Baking  Powder  was  sold  here 
about  3  or  4  weeks  ago— was  found  in  large  quantities  in  one  department  store. 
Certainly,  it  was  seized  and  taken  away  and  the  man  was  arrested,  but  neverthe- 
less a  damage  has  been  done  to  every  retailer.  Royal  Baking  Powder  has  been 
sold  way  beu)  w  what  it  cost.  Anybody  wanting  Royal  Baking  Powder  goes  down 
'to  a  certain  store  and  buys  it,  and  as  a  consequence  he  buys  everythmg  else  he 
needs.  We  do  not  object  to  any  legitimate  way.  We  can  sell  just  as  cheap  as 
they  can,  because  while  they  can  buy  cheaper  tnan  a  retailer  can,  their  expenses 
are  a  great  deal  higher  than  the  retailer's. 

Q.  Won^t  you  define  what  you  mean  by  retailers?    Are  not  these  de];>artment 
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stoTes  retailers?— A.  Well,  they  are  retailers;  we  call  them  general  department 
stores.    They  are  oonaidered  department  stores. 

Q.  When  yon  say  retailers,  yon  mean  the  smaller  storesT^A.  Ko;  when  I  say 
retailers,  I  mean  the  one>line  retailers;  that  is  what  I  mean.  There  are  some 
large  dry-foods  stores  that  are  not  department  stores.  I  mean  one  line.  Periiaps 
they  may  Keep  dry  goods  and  gents'  furnishing  goods,  and  so  on.  I  have  cases 
that  I  can  show  where  these  department  stores  hare  been  arrested  and  fined  for 
selling  frandnlent  goods.  I  have  the  court  records.  That  has  been  done  time 
and  a^min  at  different  stores. 

Q.  Do  yon  class  the  department  stores  as  all  aUke  in  that  re8pect?-*A.  very 
likely,  because  that  is  the  only  way  that  they  can  draw  trade,  by  offering  some- 
thing way  below  cost. 

Q.  Would  not  a  large  variety  of  good,  honest  goods,  honestly  advertised,  pi«tty 
soon  draw  trade  and  establish  the  reputation  or  the  house  so  that  trade  would 
continue  to  flow  in?— A.  It  would,  but  it  would  not  be  injurious  to  the  outside 
retailer. 

Q.  You  think  the  outside  retailer  could  compete  with  honest  business  even  in 
departanent  stores? — ^A.  Alwa^can.  We  have  no  objection  to  these  larger  stores. 
The  fact  is  they  get  bigger  prices  than  some  of  the  stores  on  theoutskirto  because 
they  are  department  stores. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  object  to  department  stores,  but  to  some  of  their  methods? — 
A.  Not  a  particle.  When  they  sell  imported  Hennessy  brandy  for  $1.25  a  bottle 
that  costs  at  least  $1.40  a  bottle — can  not  buy  a  bottle  for  less;  stuff  that  is  not 
worth  more  than  50  cents  a  bottle  and  that  you  can  buy  anywhere  for  50  cents  a 
bottle  without  that  label  on  it,  I  object.  They  are  arrested  once  in  a  while  and 
fined— these  department  stores — and  I  have  the  record  here  to  show  it.  When  they 
go  to  work  and  advertise  a  Key  West  cigar  for  half  price  and  sell  them,  and  have 
nearlythe  same  label,  they  are  made  here  on  the  West  Side. 

Q.  How  many  department  stores  have  you  here  in  Chicago?— A.  About  half  a 
dozen. 

Q.  Are  they  all  in  the  hands  of  merchants  of  long  residence  here  and  of  large 
reputation  and  high  standing? — ^A.  Ab  men? 

Q.  Tes;  as  men  and  merchants. — ^A.  As  far  as  business  is  concerned,  every* 
body  knows  that  their  advertising  is  fraudulent. 

Q.  Do  you  make  the  charge  sweepingly  that  the  advertising  of  all  these  depart- 
ment stores  is  fraudulent? — ^A.  On  certam  articles.  I  do  not  say  that  the  adver- 
tisement of  that  day  is  all  fraudulent,  but  there  is  a  certain  article  that  is  fraudu- 
lent— ^perhaps  one  article.  They  will  advertise  muslin,  Fruit  of  the  Loom,  which 
costs  at  wholesale  7i  cents;  they  advertise  it  for  4^  cents;  and  you  will  get  no 
more  than  5  yards  if  you  stay  in  line  for  an  hour  or  two.    It  is  a  common  thing. 

Q.  About  how  many  customers  do  you  think  would  succeed  in  setting  that 
small  quantity — about  what  proportion  of  those  that  get  into  line  and  seek  to  get 
some?— A.  Oh,  I  think  about  20  or  25  per  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Is  that  bargain  counter  closed  at  a  particular  hour? — 
A.  A  store  will  advertise  lace  for  sale,  5-oent  lace  for  1  cent,  between  half  past  1 
to-dav  and  2  o'clock.  We  have  no  objection  to  that.  They  advertise  just  for  that 
half  hour. 

Q.  You  say  there  is  a  remedy  at  law  for  fraudulent  advertising  according  to 
these  records? — ^A.  No;  we  have  not  a  good  remedy. 

Q.  No  jud«^ent  has  been  obtained  against——  A.  (Interrupting.)  A^nst 
fraudulent  advertising?  No.  The  only  thmg  obtained  is  against  imitatinglabels 
and  putting  up  as  imported  goods  goods  that  are  made  here.  The  Government 
loses — counteneiting  imported  liquors,  on  which  we  claim  that  the  Gk>vemment 
does  lose  piles  of  money  every  year,  when  they  are  sold  as  imported.  In  Chicago 
alone,  which  I  get  from  the  attorney  of  the  Wine  and  Spirit  Association,  which 
is  an  association  which  takes  in  all  uie  importers  and  also  the  manufacturers  of 
this  country — ^in  Chicago  alone  a  half  million  dollars'  worth  is  sold  every  year. 

Q.  Is  that  Wine  and  Spirit  Association  a  trust? — A.  No;  it  is  an  association  of  all 
the  bottlers.  That  is,  they  are  merely  looking  for  the  bogus  goods  wherever  they 
find  them  in  any  part  of  the  country  or  Canada;  merely  prosecute  them,  if  they 
can,  and  sue  them  for  damages,  and  that  is  done  riffht  along.  Here  is  one  depart- 
ment store,  that  is  out  of  business  now,  that  was  nned  one  time  $600  for  selling  6 
different  imported  articles.  Frank  Brothers  at  one  time — ^they  are  out  of  busi- 
ness now,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  mention  them;  I  would  not  mention  any  parties 
in  business — Frank  Brothers  used  to  sell  Hennessy  brandy,  Old  Pepper  whisky, 
some  imported  Kummel  and  Canadian  Club— they  were  fined  $600  on  that  charge 
alone.  At  that  time  the  other  department  stores  were  fined  also — ^that  is,  not 
aU  of  them,  but  some  of  them.    French  Martel  brandy  has  been  imitated  very 
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largely  here  in  this  country,  which  costs  $16.50  to  $17.50  pet  dozen.  These  papers 
go  through  all  the  different  States,  and  orders  come  in  from  all  over.  I  know 
uiey  have  got  this  liqnor  and  these  cigars.  One  dgar,  I  know,  was  only  sold  one 
day,  when  it  was  detected  and  stopped.  That  has  been  only  here  a  few  months 
ago,  and  the  suit  is  pending  now.  I  think  we  wonld  have  more  faith  if  a  national 
law  conld  be  passed-— womd  have  more  protection. 

Q.  Conld  such  a  law  be  framed  and  passed  nnder  the  Federal  Constitntion? — 
A.  Every  lawyer  tellp  me  it  conld.  That  is,  in  this  way:  If  the  paper  was  going 
to  Indiana  and  somebody  in  Indiana  shonld  bny  the  goods  in  luinois,  then  it  is 
nnder  the  Federal  law.  It  is  true  that  if  such  a  law  shonld  be  passed,  and  a 
complaint  shonld  come  from  this  State  that  the  goods  were  sold  m  tiiis  State, 
simply  shipped  in  this  state,  then  he  can  not  prosecute  under  the  United  States 
law.    That  is  the  opinion  of  some  lawyers. 

3.  It  comes  under  the  head  of  interstate  commerce?— A.  Yes. 
.  (By  Mr.  Clabke.)  Have  you  given  any  attention  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  these  purchasers  who  are  imposed  upon  already  have  a  remedy  under  the 
common  law? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  under  the  common  law.  The  fact  is  this:  Under  the 
common  law  they  would  have  to  sue,  and  that  means  to  put  the  burden  on  the 
consumer,  because  before  he  would  do  anything  it  would  cost  him  $10,  or  $15,  or 
920  more  at  common  law  merely  to  sue  for  the  damages. 

Q.  What  kind  of  remedy  can  a  man  get  under  the  statute  that  ^ou  propose? — 
A.  That  the  Government  itself  shall  prosecute  fraudulent  advertising  the  same 
as  it  is  in  Europe.  In  Europe  they  have  a  law  that  even  the  paper  itself,  if  they 
believe  it  frauaulent,  they  have  no  right  to  print  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  country  is  that?— A.  That  is  in  Qermany. 
The  consumer  is  protected;  here  he  has  no  protection  at  all.  The  only  xirotectioii 
he  has  here  is  that  if  a  rich  manufacturer  could  catch  somebody  imitatuig  his 
goods  he  could  ^o  to  the  trouble  of  prosecuting  them,  for  two  reasons:  First,  in 
order  to  give  hmiiself  a  g^eat  advertisement;  and  the  other,  to  get  pay  for  the 
dami^  that  has  been  done  to  him,  which  the  common  consumer  can  not  do. 

In  ^ew  York  State  they  have  a  law,  but  they  have  found  it  is  the  same 
trouble,  that  the  people  outside  of  the  State  are  imposed  upon,  and  they  think  if 
such  a  law  were  passed — ^the  law  there  is  (reading): 

*^  AK  ACT  to  prevent  misrepresentation  in  the  sale  of  mercbandioe. 

"Section  1.  Any  person,  firm,  or  association  of  persons  or  any  employee 
thereof  who  in  the  newspapers  or  other  periodicals  of  this  State,  or  in  public  ad- 
vertisements, or  in  communications  intended  for  a  larg^e  number  of  persons, 
knowingly  makes  or  disseminates  any  statements  or  assertions  of  fact  concerning 
the  quantity,  the  quality,  the  value,  the  method  of  production  or  manufacture, 
or  the  fixing  of  the  price  of  his  or  their  merchandise,  or  the  manner  or  source  of 
purchase  of  such  merchandise,  or  the  position  of  rewards,  prizes,  or  distinctions 
conferred  on  account  of  such  merchandise,  or  the  motive  or  purpose  of  a  sale,  in- 
tended to  give  the  appearance  of  an  offer  advantageous  to  tne  purchaser,  which 
are  untrue  or  calculated  to  mislead,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

''  Sec.  2.  Any  firm,  person,  corporation,  or  association  violating  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $5  nor  more  than  $1()0  for  each 
offense. 

*'  Sec.  8.  The  act  shall  take  effect  on  its  passage.*' 

That  is  all  we  ask.  I  believe  nothing  will  do  it  but  a  national  law,  because 
then  we  are  not  a  bit  afraid  but  that  the  United  States  will  prosecute  a  good  deal 
quicker  than  the  State  will.  There  are  a  good  many  things  sometimes  that  can 
be  dropped  easier  by  a  State  than  by  the  United  States. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  recommend  the  New  York  law  substantially  for 
a  national  law?— A.  Substantially  for  a  national  law.  In  Massachusetts  they 
have  just  introduced  it— used  the  same  law.  We  would  save  all  that  trouble — 
one  law,  the  same  as  the  pure-food  law.    We  want  a  national  law,  not  a  State  law. 

Four-doUar-and-a-half  suits  advertised  in  last  night's  i>aper  for  $1.98;  $6.75 
suits  for  $2.98;  $12  suits  for  $4.98;  $16  suits  for  $6.98. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  EUrris.)  Possibly  they  are  out  of  fashion,  out  of  style  or 
shopworn,  and  they  want  to  get  clear  of  them.— A.  No;  I  went  there;  I  saw  them; 
they  merely  have  not  got  the  size  you  want.  Ten-cent  size  Wool  soap  for  5  cents, 
below  tiie  lowest  you  can  buy  it.  It  is  a  staple  article— and  we  are  imposed  upon 
on  the  staple  articles  more  than  anything  else— CQst,  $6.40.  It  is  true  that  you 
may  look  upon  it— I  mean  the  public  generally  or  the  business  man— as  a  misi- 
ness  trick  to  get  people  there,  tt  looks  reasonaole  that  when  they  get  them  there, 
as  long  as  they  can  not  get  into  that  line,  that  people  will  go  around  the  store  and 
buy  Bometl^ng,  and  then  if  they  do  get  these  gooos  that  we  profit  has  been  made 
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np  on  Other  goods.  That  is  the  general  calcnlation.  At  the  same  time  I  do  think, 
as  I  have  jast  said,  while  yon  have  a  remedy  at  law,  that  may  be  as  it  is  when 
yon  owe  a  laboring  man  $3.75.  He  has  a  remedy  at  law,  bnt  it  costs  him  $4  or  |5 
to  collect  that,  which  he  can  not  pay. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Is  there  not  a  provision  in  the  statutes  of  Illinois  in  the 
case  of  the  laboring  man  that  the  cost  comes  ont  of  the  employer?— A.  No;  not 
in  this  State. 

Q.  I  was  told  by  a  lawyer  last  night  that  that  was  the  fact.^A.  Yes— that  is, 
the  cost  comes  out,  bnt  the  attorney's  fee  does  not,  his  attom^'s  fee;  and  even 
if  it  does,  if  he  can  not  collect  it  it  does  not  do  him  any  good.  Bnt  I  do  not  think 
that  is  the  law;  no,  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  law. 

Here  is  another  thing:  The  Mathilda  cigar  is  advertised  at  half  price;  exactly  the 
same  label,  with  the  exception  that  the  wording  is  different  right  here;  otherwise 
exactly  the  same,  and  advertised  in  every  paper  at  half  price. 

Q.  ( ISjr  Mr.  Clabke.  )  The  owner  of  that  trade-mark  can  protect  himself  asainst 
tiiat  infringement. — ^A.  He  did.  Here  is  the  bill  that  I  got  ont  of  conrt.  He  can, 
bnt  the  retailer  caii  not;  the  retailer  is  hnrt.  Yon  p>  into  a  cigar  store  and  ask 
for  a  cigar.  '*  How  much  a  box?'*  "$4."  **  Here  it  is  advertised  for  ^.  I  bought 
a  box  for  $2."  Often  he  never  buys  it — ^he  does  not  intend  to  buy  it — ^but  when 
he  sees  that  advertisement  he  comes  in  and  says,  **How  mnch  is  that  box  of 
cigars?"  "  $4."  **  I  guess  I  do  not  buy  any  ci^rs  of  you,  I  will  buy  somewhere 
else."  While  the  manufacturer  can  protect  himself,  the  retailer  is  too  poor  to  go 
to  law  in  a  case  of  that  kind,  because  it  means  hundreds  and  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, and  this  man  has  spent  now,  I  guess,  about  $1,000  in  attorneys'  fees.  Why 
could  not  the  retailers  pay  those  attorneys'  fees  beisides  the  other  cost-s?  Because 
they  are  hurt  at  once.  Tne  house  is  broken  up  now,  but  on  the  West  Side  we  had 
a  department  store  started  and  put  in  a  grocery  line,  and  he  was  willing  to  spend 
80  much  money  and  lose  on  the  grocery  une.  I  know  one  department  store  nere 
in  this  city  that  has  not  made  expenses  yet  on  the  grocery  line,  because  they  have 
to  advertise  some  goods  to  lose  on  the  grocery  line,  and  they  can  make  it  up  on 
other  lines.  And  they  have  imitated  a  good  many  brands  that  are  well  known, 
and  they  can  well  afford  to  be  fined  $100.  That  is  the  limit  of  the  fine.  I  think. 
In  one  case,  if  the  label  had  been  copyrighted,  the  party  could  also  have  been  sent 
to  jail  from  8  to  6  months;  but  they  did  not  have  a  copyright  there  and  the  fine 
was  $100.  They  can  make  more  in  1  day  than  costs  of  this  kind.  They  can  fdOford 
to  pay  $500  costs,  and  orders  are  coming  in  from  all  over  the  Western  part  of  the 
country  to  this  department  store  that  advertises  imported  goods  or  any  other 
brand  at  merely  half  price. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  improper  and  illegitimate  and  unbusinesslike  for  a  depart- 
ment store  to  make  a  sacrince  on  some  one  line  of  its  goods  in  order  to  help  the 
general  trade  of  the  store? — ^A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  proper,  then. — ^A.  I  think  it  is  proper  if  they  wish  to  sacrifice, 
if  tney  do  it  honestly  and  actually  give  it.    I  think  it  is  done. 

Q.  j^y  Mr.  Mantle.  )  It  is  the  practice  throughout  the  country? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  sell  some  article  below  cost  merely  to  get  a  crowd  in  the  store? — ^A.  We 
do  object  when  they  do  it  merely  to  bring  a  crowd  in  the  store. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  you  read  the  report  of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  John 
Wanamaker  before  the  Industrial  Commission?— A.  Yes;  I  read  part  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  he  denounced  that  as  an  improper  way  to  do  business? — 
A.  Yes;  it  is  improper,  but  it  is  not  fraudulent.  There  are  a  good  many  improper 
thinffs  that  we  can  not  control.  But  I  think  that  the  United  States  ought  to  pro- 
tect both  the  dealer  and  the  consumer  from  fraudulent  advertising. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Habris.  )  If  a  merchant  advertises  something  cheap  and  100  per- 
sons go  to  get  it,  and  only  15  persons  succeed  in  getting  it,  the  other  85  persons  would 
go  away  pretty  thoroughly  disgnisted,  and  would  not  go  back  to  that  store,  would 
they? — A.  Well,  you  see  they  merely  figure  on  a  sucker  born  every  ininute.  If  those 
15  do  not  ^t  it  or  do  not  come,  other  85  will  take  theirplaces.  They  might  try  him 
the  next  time.  For  instance,  they  advertised  rubbers  one  day  at  10  cents  that  cost 
75  cents.  I  went  down  there  and  they  had  a  little  girl  there.  She  ai^ed.  What 
number  do  you  want?  There  was  a  pile  of  rubbers  there  all  piled  up.  What  num- 
do  you  wish?  So  and  so.  She  went  through  the  motion  of  goinK  through  the 
whole  lot  of  rubbers,  and  she  said,  I  guess  you  will  have  to  wait;  I  nave  got  to  go 
ux>stairs;  there  is  not  your  size  here.  She  did  go  up;  called  the  elevator,  and  she 
waited  until  that  came  before  she  went  upstairs,  and  idie  went  upstairs  before  she 
waited  on  anybody  else.  She  brought  the  rubbers  down ,  took  the  money ,  went  up 
to  a  counter  near  by  hers,  and  gave  them  a  pair  of  rubbers.  She  did  that  right 
along.  The  ones  that  she  reached  got  them,  out  it  took  at  least  half  an  hour  lor 
every  customer  before  he  got  his  rubbers.    That  is  the  only  thing  we  claim  as 
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frandtilent.  In  every  other  line  yon  gentlemen  can  go  every  day  yon  want  to  into 
these  stores  and  yon  find  the  same  conditions.  They  advertised  $5  gold  piecee 
for  $4.90  here  at  one  time,  and  they  did  give  them,  bnt  there  was  snch  an  immense 
crowd  in  that  store  that  thev  all  wanted  to  stand  in  line;  but,  of  conrse,  that  heljjed 
the  store  just  the  same,  and  they  got  the  people  there.  Of  conrse,  when  tiiey  give 
the  goods  we  do  not  object,  bnt  we  do  object  when  they  do  not  give  the  goods. 

Now,  this  may  lookleffitimate,  like  this  one  advertising  to-day  1  yard  of  embroid- 
ery—cost 6  cents  a  vara— from  1.80  to  2  p.  m.  to-day— they  are  goin|r  to  sell  it  for 
1  cent.  Of  conrse,  they  have  a  perfect  rixht;  it  is  not  frandnlent;  stifi  it  is  nnbosi- 
nesslike— that  is,  it  does  not  look  natoral;  bnt  we  have  no  fault  to  find  with  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  How  many  people  in  all  probability  will  be  able  to  bay 
that  lace  at  1  cent  if  tney  get  there?— A.  Well,  I  suppose  it  must  be  the  people 
that  will  be  there  at  12  o'clock^but  no  more  than  10  anyhow;  no  more  than  10 
people  can  buy  it. 

Q.  In  the  half  hoar?— A.  In  half  an  hour,  because  thev  make  it  so  that  you  can 
not— that  the  salesman  or  whoever  waits  on  them  must  De  slow. 

S.  What  store  was  it  that  advertised  the  lace?— A.  I  do  not  want  to  give  names. 
.  It  is  in  the  newspapers?- A.  It  is  in  the  newspapers— last  night's  paper.  I 
would  give  it  just  the  same,  but  I  do  not  want  to  ffive  any  of  these  names,  because 
I  am  not  prejudiced  against  any  of  the  stores;  I  oo  not  want  to  hurt  any  of  them 
in  any  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Cla&kx.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  this  fraudulent  advertising  is 
more  general  in  Chicago  than  in  other  cities? — ^A.  Keallv  I  can  not  give  tnat 
statement.    I  have  not  seen  the  New  York  x>aperB.    I  think  it  is  very  baa  here. 

Q.  Is  it  practiced  any  by  what  you  call  the  retail  merchant,  the  small  mer- 
chant?— A.  If  it  is  he  gives  them  the  goods.  I  have  often  done  it.  I  have  adver- 
tised goods  at  a  low  price;  that  is,  the  actual  cost,  or,  if  not  at  actual  cost,  at  a 
very  small  advance,  that  were  not  generally  to  be  sold  at  that  price;  but  I  had  to 
give  whatever  they  wanted.  £very  retailer  does  that;  he  has  got  to  do  it  because 
it  is  his  neighborhood;  he  has  to  be  sure;  they  are  all  acquaintances  of  his  and  he 
has  got  to  DO  honest  to  i)eople  to  keep  his  trade. 

Q.  Can  not  a  merchant  sometimes  buy  a  stock  of  goods,  bankrupt  stock  or 
some  stock  that  somebody  needs  to  sacrifice  upon  and  does  sacrifice  upon? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  get  them  so  low  that  he  can  sell  them  actually  below  their  cost? — ^A. 
He  can. 

Q.  And  make  a  profit? — ^A.  Yes;  that  may  happen  once  in  a  while.  In  a  general 
way  it  is  true;  they  have  closed  up  so  many  stores  and  bought  their  stock  after- 
wards, and  they  are  very  good  in  that  way.  They  buy  tneir  stock  after  they 
break  them  up. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  you  familiar  with  the  methods  by  which  Mr. 
Wanamaker  conducts  his  stores  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York? — ^A.  Not  very 
well.    I  have  been  in  them. 

Q.  You  know  that  he  does  not  advertise  leaders,  I  suppose,  do  you  not?— A. 
Yes;  I  know. 

Q.  And  that  he  does  not  mark  an  article  99  cents,  and  49  cents,  and  28  cents, 
ana  those  ways?— A.  Yes;  I  know  that. 

Q.  Doyou  know  anythiuK  that  you  would  consider  illegitimato  in  the  methods 
of  Mr.  wanami^er?— A.  Well,  no;  except  merely  the  employment  of  children. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  his  stores?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  see  so  many  child  employees  there  as  you  do  in  the  large  stores  here 
in  Chicago?— A.  Not  any  more. 

Q.  Did  you  see  as  many?— A.  I  do  not  remember  now;  I  have  seen  some. 
What  I  mean  by  children  is  little  girls.  They  all  have  them.  He  also  testified 
before  your  commission — I  have  not  got  a  copy  here — that  these  department 
stores  had  opened  up  a  new  field  where  the  children  might  work.  I  know  I 
answered  him  on  it,  but  I  merely  said  he  thought  that  the  department  stores 
were  very  good  in  that  respect.  He  may  not  have  any  children  now,  little  girls, 
working  for  him.  He  had  at  that  time.  I  was  there  a  good  many  years  ago. 
But  he  made  the  statement  before  your  commission  here  a  short  time  ago  that  it 
opened  up  a  field  and  that  girls  can  work  when  they  could  not  find  work  before. 

Q.  W^,  girls  may  mean  young  women?— A.  Yes;  and  girls  of  14, 15,  and  16 
years  old. 

Q.  From  what  you  know  of  him  do  you  consider  his  methods  an  improvement 
upon  the  methods  of  tiie  Chicago  combination  houses?— A.  I  do. 

Q.  If  they  were  conducting  tne  stores  here  along  his  line,  would  you  be  object- 
ing to  them?— A.  I  would  not. 

Q.  Would  there  be  so  many  empty  retail  houses?— A.  There  would  not,  for  this 
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reason:  Whenever  yon  see  an  adveitisement  in  the  daily  papers,  this  day  snffar  i^t 
44  cents,  this  day  it  sets  the  price.  Now,  a  woman  will  go  into  a  store,  m«  a 
grocery  store:  *' How  much  is  yonr  sugar?"  **  Five  and  one-half  cents."  It  cost 
them  5i  cents.  Well,  I  saw  yesterday  it  was  advertised  for  4^.  But  whatecver 
price  it  is  it  sets  the  price  and  it  is  intended  for  that  purpose;  and  soap  the  same 
way  or  any*  other  article  that  is  well  known;  they  merely  advertise  it  for  that  day 
only,  but  it  still  sets  the  price. 

Q.  Suppose  Mr.  Wanainaker  was  doing  business  in  Chicaffo  with  a  combina- 
tion store,  and  that  you  had  a  retail  store  in  the  same  neighborhood;  would  not 
^ir.  Wanamaker  enjoy  advantages  in  purchasing  supplies  from  manuf actuxers 
that  you  could  not  possibly  enjoy,  and,  agreeing  that  all  his  methods  were  what 
you  say,  legitimate,  could  you  compete  with  him? — A.  If  I  were  next  to  him  I 
could;  yes. 

Q.  Who  would  you  buy  your  goods  from? — A.  I  would  buy  from  the  same  ploM^e 
he  does. 

Q.  The  same  manufacturer? — A.  The  same  manufacturer. 

Q.  There  would  be  no  middleman A.  (Interrupting. )  Not  if  I  had  a  stgre  of 

that  kind. 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  the  small  retail  store. — ^A.  If  I  had  a  small  retail  9tore  I 
would  not  be  in  his  neighborhood. 

(^.  I  mean  in  his  vicinity. — ^A.  The  difference  would  be,  as  I  have  explained, 
twice  as  much  as  mine  would  be. 

Q.  Would  he  perhaps  do  twice  as  much  business  in  that  line? — A.  Yes;  and  more 
so,  very  likely.  I  find  that  it  costs  a  retail  grocer  alK)ut  12  to  12^  per  cent  to  do 
business.  I  know  that  it  costs  a  department  store,  especially  one  I  saw,  about  18 
to  18^  per  cent  to  do  business  in  that  line.  The  reason  of  it  is  on  account  of  the 
expense  of  the  manager  and  the  charge  of  rent  to  each  department — the  exx>ensive 
rent  and  the  salary  (3  the  manager.  Of  course  he  gets  as  much  as  all  the  other 
clerks  put  together.  As  you  say,  he  would  have  some  advantages  by  buying  in 
large  quantities.  He  can  buy  for  less  money  than  the  small  retailer;  there  is  no 
question  about  that. 

Q.  He  could  take  the  entire  product  of  a  mill? — A.  He  could  take  the  entire 
product  of  a  mill. 

Q.  You  could  not  enjoy  that  advantage? — ^A.  He  can  enjoy  that;  but  we  merely 
claim  that  our  small  retailer*s  expense  is  so  much  smaller  that  he  could  comi)ete. 
He  can  not  make  as  much  money,  perhaps,  as  the  other  store.  That  manufac- 
turer can  not  keep  on  manufacturing  goods  and  selling  them  below  cost  all  the 
time;  he  must  make  a  profit  or  he  can  not  exist. 

Q.  We  are  not  assuming  that  the  manufacturer  is  making  goods  at  a  loss. — 
A.  Oh,  well,  if  he  is,  I  want  to  say  that  100  retailers  could  get  together  as  they 
are  doing  now.  We  have  started  a  wholesale  drug  house  over  here.  So  many 
druggists  have  got  together  and  are  buying  together  now  to  buy  chea];>er.  There 
is  now  a  firm  or  combination  in  Chicago  to  follow  a  combination  that  is  now  in 
existence  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  where  the  retailers  themselves  have  a  large 
store,  a  wholesale  house,  patronized  by  800  retailers.  In  the  city  of  New  York 
the  retailers  generally  buy  their  teas,  coffees,  and  cereals  together  direct  fi^om 
the  manufacturers.  In  the  city  of  Cincinnati  they  have  500  retailers  buying 
together.  We  have  the  same  conditions  here  in  this  State  in  some  small  towns. 
It  IS  now  started  here.  It  is  only  a  short  time  till  the  jobber  will  be  something 
of  the  past,  and  I  believe  now  that  the  consumer  ought  to  get  that  benefit. 

Q.  I  nave  seen  here  in  Chicago  what  you  perhaps  have  seen— at  8  o'clock  or 
9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  the  streets  around  a  gi*eat  department  store  which  is 
well  known,  perhaps  100  delivery  wagons? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Being  piled  to  their  utmost  capacity  with  goods  that  were  no  doubt  pur- 
chased the  day  before?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  the  public  of  Chicago  and  vicinity,  suburban  towns,  perhaps,  buy 
those  goods.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  public  are  doing  that  at  a  disadvantage? 
Have  not  they  an  advantage  themselves  in  dealing  there  at  that  store,  as  com- 
pared with  the  retail  stores;  and  if  they  were  not  advantaged  would  they  be  buy- 
ing in  such  (mantities  from  those  stores? — A.  They  merely  think  so.  The  reason 
is,  they  are  drawn  there  by  the  fraudulent  advertisements,  and  where  we  ai*e 
losing  is  not  by  buying  that  article.  If  they  would  go  down  and  buy  that  arti- 
cle, it  is  all  right,  but  they  are  buying  other  articles  at  the  same  price  or  higher 
than  they  pay  the  ordinary  retailer. 

8.  You  say  they  do  not  get  that  article? — A.  Some  of  them  get  it. 
.  You  say  15  out  of  100  persons?— A.  Well,  15  to  25  per  cent.    Now,  they  are 
not  all  business  men.    All  women  have  not  been  in  business.    While  they  are 
there  they  can  see  an  enormous  crowd,  and  they  do  not  blame  the  department 
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store  merely  when  they  do  not  want  to  stand  in  line.  Thev  merely  go  aronnd 
to  the  other  departments,  ezi)ecting  that  they  can  come  back  and  get  the  other 
goods. 

Q.  If  the  department  or  combination  store  was  not  a  distinct  advantage  to  the 
pnolic,  would  not  the  public  in  a  short  time  learn  that  it  was  not  to  their  advan- 
tage to  x>atronize  such  stores,  and  leave  them  alone  and  go  to  the  retail  stores? 
If  the  public  is  deceived,  is  not  the  public  deceived  continually? — ^A.  They  are, 
ves;  just  the  same  as  the  public  is  continually  deceived  with  politicians  and  our 
business  men;  but  still  they  are  deceived,  and  they  know  it. 

Q.  You  believe  that  the  entire  public  are  humbugged  and  they  want  to  be  htmi'* 
bugged? — ^A.  They  want  to  be  humbugged.  They  can  not  be  humbugged  all  the 
time,  but  they  are  generally  humbugged.  They  find  a  man,  and  they  will  go  to 
the  same  man 'right  over  again,  and  those  are  business  men,  they  are  not  women. 
The  people  all  over  the  country  do  the  same  thing.  No;  we  are  humbugged  right 
alouK  and  we  are  deceived.  Every  retailer  in  this  city,  and  there  are  50,000 
retauers  in  this  city,  is  hurt  by  the  fraudulent  advertisements,  and  we  merely 
ask  that  a  law  be  passed  to  protect  us.  Now,  it  may  turn  out  that  that  will  not 
help  us.  We  have  tried  everything.  We  have  tried  to  pass  a  license  law,  but 
did  not  succeed.  We  are  trying  to  pass  a  law  against  fraudulent  advertising  in 
this  State. 

Q.  You  have  endeavored  to  get  State  legislation  on  this  subject? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  succeeded? — ^A.  We  have  not;  the  other  side  hskd  more  money  than 
we  iiad. 

Q.  Now,  this  is  a  State  matter,  a  local  matter,  and  you  failed  to  get  legislation 
which  vou  considered  necessary  and  remedial  in  your  own  State? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  so,  what  hope  would  you  have  that  the  National  Government  would  inter- 
fere in  a  State  matter? — A.  1  would  not  call  it  a  State  matter.  I  have  this  hope: 
I  think  I  should  find  more  honorable  men  in  Washing^n  who  would  help  us  to 
pass  laws. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  They  are  all  x)olitician8  there,  are  they  not? — A.  WeU, 
they  are  of  a  little  higher  gi*ade. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  not  send  some  of  them  from  Illinois  there?  How  are  they? — 
A.  I  mean  as  far  as  Congress  is  concerned  they  are  a  little  more  elevated:  gener- 
ally pick  out  better  men  than  are  sent  to  the  legislatures. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  every  other  State  is  about  like  Illinois  except  that  it 
is  not  so  great  perhaps?— A.  I  think  every  large  city  has  a  disadvantage,  and  sends 
more  disreputable  men  to  the  legislature  than  the  smaller  towns  do. 

Q.  Do  you  think  Chicago  is  an  exception  to  the  rest  of  the  country  in  its 
wickedness,  its  bad  politicians? — A.  I  think  it  is  all  the  same,  except  the  smaller 
towns.  We  have  many  fine  men  that  come  to  the  legislature  from  them.  They 
look  upon  it  as  an  honor. 

Q.  Ir  wicked  men  or  designinj^  men  are  elected  to  Congress  and  the  legislatures, 
whose  fault  is  it? — A.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  business  men. 

Q,  They  have  the  remedy  in  their  hands?— A.  They  have  the  remedy  in  their 
hands,  but  do  not  take  advantage  of  it. 

Q.  Who  is  to  blame?— A.  The  people  are  to  blame.  That  is  the  reason  that  I 
say  the  people  ought  to  have  the  courage;  we  are  asking  for  a  law  for  the  very 
reason  that  you  can  not  stop  the  men  from  running  down  there.  When  people 
have  not  got  sense  enough  to  vote  for  good  men 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  You  think  the  people  need  a  ^ardian? — A.  I  think  there 
ouffht  to  be  laws  as  much  as  possible  to  protect  us,  if  there  is  a  law  that  can  be 
had. 

Q.  In  other  words,  these  wicked  men,  these  designing  men,  these  corrupt  i)oliti- 
cians,  whom  the  people  select  themselves,  you  now  ask  to  be  the  guardians  of  the 
people;  is  that  it^A.  To  be  guardians  of  the  people? 

Q.  By  passing  laws  to  protect  them. — A.  We  do  not  expect  those  laws  unless  we 
can  get  good  men  in  office. 

Q.  You  get  just  such  men  in  office  as  you  elect  and  vote  for. — ^A.  No;  I  beg 
your  pardon.    Now,  I  would  not  vote  for  a  bad  man. 

Q.  When  I  say  you,  I  mean  the  people. — ^A.  The  public — ^that  is  true,  because 
the  particular  curse  of  our  politics  is  our  patronage.  We  vote  for  a  man,  no  mat- 
ter how  big  a  rasc^  he  is,  because  he  will  get  John  Smith  a  job — ^no  matter  how 
bi£^  a  rasc£U. 

Q.  It  is  a  question  of  self-interest? — ^A.  It  is  a  question  of  self-interest;  andth^re 
is  another  curse,  because  one  is  labeled  a  Democrat  and  the  other  a  Biepublican. 

Q.  What  would  you  label  him? — ^A.  If  it  was  not  a  question  of  the  money  ques- 
tion or  the  tariff,  I  would  vote  for  the  best  man. 

Q.  But  if  these  questions  were  eliminated,  would  you  vote  for  a  man  that  was 
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labeled,  anyway? — A.  I  wottld  not  if  lie  was  a  cormpt  man;  I  would  not  vote  for 
him;  I  wonld  not  have  confidence  enough  in  him. 

Q.  Do  yon  believe  the  great  masscB  of  the  x>eople  in  any  x>artv  believe  that  the 
men  who  are  pnt  np  for  their  sufbrages  are  corrupt?  If  they  did,  would  they  vote 
for  them?— A.  No;  I  do  not. 

(^i  Is  it  not  ijretty  certain,  even  in  the  State  of  IllinoiB  and  even  in  the  city  of 
Chicago,  that  if  a  man  is  nominated  for  an  of&ce  whom  the  people  generally 
believe  is  a  corrupt  man,  he  can  not  be  elected? — ^A.  That  is  not  so. 

O.  You  think  where  he  is  corrupt  he  can  be  elected? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not;  but  I 
do  believe  that  corrupt  men  are  elected  when  people  know  they  are  corrupt.  It 
depends  entirely  on  what  ward  he  comes  from — ^what  district. 

It  depends  on  the  state  of  the  morals A.  (Interrupting. )  In  that  district. 

In  that  particular  locality? — ^A.  Yes. 

What  is  the  remedy  for  that  unfortunate  condition? — ^A.  The  x>eople  alone. 
Elevatethemoralsof  the  people?— A.  Elevate  the  morals.    The  fact  is  that 
a  good  many  corporations  are  to  blame  for  it — ^self-interest  agam. 

Q.  Are  the  interests  of  the  masses  of  the  voters  then  identical  with  those  of  the 
corporation  in  this  case? — ^A.  In  a  good  many  cases;  yes.  In  a  good  many  wards 
a  franchise  is  ffiven  away  to  a  street-car  comx>any  or  an  elevated-railroad  com- 
pany or  any  other  company  that  will  put  up  the  money. 

(jj.  They  will  coerce  the  masses  of  the  voters  to  elect  such  men? — A.  You  see 
it  is  because  the  people  have  not  got  the  time  to  study  that  question  in  general. 
One  man  will  vote  because  he  knows  John  Jones;  another  man  will  vote  because 
John  J6nes  is  a  good  fellow;  another  one  says,  *'  I  do  not  know  the  other  fellow  and 
you  say  John  Jones  is  all  right  and  I  will  vote  for  him." 

Q.  There  seems  to  be  onlv  one  way  to  correct  that,  and  that  is  for  the  people  to 
be  more  intelligent. — ^A.  That  is  all,  and  also  they  must  be  honest  in  wnat  they 
do  and  say. 

Q.  Must  be  more  honest  and  intelligent,  and  then  they  will  elect  better  men? — 
A.  I  think  we  have  a  corrupt  lot  of  men  that  we  are  sending  on  each  election. 

Q.  When  you  say  that,  oo  you  mean  that  the  people  are  more  corrupt? — ^A. 
Now,  you  must  have  been  in  politics? 

Q.  I  have  had  a  little  experience. — ^A.  You  go  into  a  hall  and  there  are  500 
people  in  that  hall;  450  may  be  just  as  honest  as  you  are,  and  50  x)eople  will  come 
there  with  your  money  ana  be  scattered  all  through  that  hall,  and  tney  will  con- 
trol the  others.  I  merely  want  to  show  vou  that  that  is  the  case.  I  do  not  need  to 
explain  it  to  you;  you  know  it.     [Laughter  and  applause.] 

Q.  Well,  I  believe  myself  that  they  come  to  hear  me  from  choice  because  they 
wanted  to  listen  to  me. — ^A.  To  that  meeting? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Well,  you  will  find  if  that  was  the  case  there  would  not  be  many  in 
the  hall.     [Laughter.] 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabkb.)  If  you  have  any  further  points  to  make,  you  can  do  so.— 
A.  I  nave  some  further  i)oints  to  make.  I  do  believe  when  you  come  to  take  all 
into  consideration,  after  you  get  to  Washing^n,  if  you  can  help  us  in  anyway 
possible — we  do  not  oppose  any  of  the  department  stores;  they  can  not  hurt  the 
retailer  any;  we  can  sell  just  as  cheap  as  thev  can.  The  only  hurt  they  have  done 
is  in  this  case  I  have  shown  you.  We  merely  ask  protection  against  fraudulent 
advertisements,  and  for  a  national  law,  because  we  have  more  faith  in  national 
laws  than  State  laws. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Does  not  the  retail  merchant  stand  in  preciselv  the  same 
relation  to  the  great  department  store  as  the  individual  manufacturer  throughout 
the  country  stands  in  relation  to  the  f^eat  industrial  combinations? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Wherein  is  the  difference? — ^A.  In  one  way,  I  think,  that  we  can  get  all  the 
goods  that  we  want  from  the  manufacturer,  while  in  the  great  industrial  com- 
bination they  are  deprived  of  certain  goods  for  manufacturing  purposes  to  a 
ffreat  extent;  just  like  in  the  baking  powder  business.  The  tnist,  which  is 
Known  as  the  trust,  controls  also  the  output  of  cream  of  tartar.  Their  goods  are 
retailed  at  50  cents  a  pound.  Other  goods  are  retailed  at  from  10  to  25  cents  a 
pound.  With  the  enormous  capital  wnich  that  trust  has,  they  advertise  in  every 
paper  everjr  day,  **  These  goods  are  poisonous,"  referring  to  the  other  goods,  when 
they  know  it  is  not  so;  when  it  has  oeen  tried  over  and  over  again.  The  fact  is 
that  the  10-cent  baking  powder  is  just  as  good  as  the  50-cent.  Ever^r  chemist, 
one  after  another,  has  testified  to  the  effect  that  when  baking  powder  is  used  in 
baking  the  minute  the  bread  goes  into  the  oven  there  is  notioing;  the  residue  is 
gone;  there  is  nothing  there;  it  is  simply  used  for  the  purpose  of  raising. 

Q.  Do  ^ou  think  the  modem  department  store  and  many  of  the  large  industrial 
combinations  are  the  natural  outgrowth  of  advanced  methods  of  doing  business? — 
A.  I  think  so. 
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Q.  The  concentration  or  catting  off  of  nnneceesary  and  nseless  expense,  the 
ability  to  purchase  in  great  qnanuties  and  hence  more  cheaply,  and,  generaJly 
speaking,  a  more  economical  way  of  conducting  business?— A.  As  far  as  they  them- 
selves are  concerned? 

Q.  Tes. — ^A.  Yes,  for  themselves;  but  they  are  a  detriment  to  the  people  at 
large. 

Q.  Is  a  department  store  or  any  other  organization  a  detriment  to  the  people 
at  large  if  it  sells  goods  more  cheaply  than  it  could  before? — A.  They  do  not.  They 
are  not  a  detriipent  if  they  do. 

Q.  Any  sort  of  combination,  either  as  respects  a  department  store,  or  an  indus- 
trial combination  engaged  in  the  production  of  commodities  which  the  people 
need  and  consume,  is  m  your  opinion  an  advantage  if  it  produces  and  sells  more 
cheaply?— A.  Yes.  The  only  thing,  so  far  we  have  found,  that  the  trust— while 
they  may  cheapen  at  the  start,  all  the  prices  are  raised  after  they  are  organized. 
You  take  this  cracker  trust  here,  and  you  will  find  the  same  tmng;  the  minute 
they  were  organized  they  merely  raisea  the  price. 

Q.  Any  combination  which  increases  the  cost  to  the  consumer  you  regard  as 
an  evil,  and  one  that  cheapens  it  as  a  blessing;  is  that  it? — ^A.  That  is  juSt  it.  I 
think  combinations  would  be  all  right;  but  when  they  go  to  work  ana  get  up  a 
trust  like  our  cracker  trust — ^they  organize  altogether.  They  did  not  have  any 
more  than  $25,000,000.  There  was  the  New  York^iscuit  Company  with  a  capital 
of  $9,000,000,  the  American  Biscuit  Ck)mpany  with  a  capital  of  $10,000,000,  and  the 
United  States  Bakery  Company  with  a  capital  of  $5,500,000.  The  trust  then  issued 
preferred  stock  to  the  amount  of  $25,000,000 — t^at  is  far  more  than  what  they 
paid — and  $30,000,000  of  common  stock;  and  they  went  to  work  and  had  men  in 
Chicago,  for  instance,  and  every  city,  the  same  as  they  used  to  have — ^these  differ- 
ent baicers  here.  These  men  own  their  own  wagons  and  horses  and  have  their 
own  customers.  They  were  paid  so  much  commission.  They  aU  made  $35,  $30, 
or  $40  a  week  for  working  tne  trade.  But  the  minute  the  trust  was  organized 
they  called  these  men  in  and  said  tot  hem,  **  Now  look  here :  if  you  will  work  this 
we  will  buy  your  wagon  and  give  you  $12  a  week."  They  ail  had  to  give  up  their 
wa&^ons  and  they  are  getting  $12  a  week.  They  lost  their  trade  that  they  had 
built  up  for  years,  but  tney  were  forced  to  because  they  had  to  exist.  The  tobacco 
trust  discharged  in  one  day  5,000  traveling  men,  wired  them  all  over  the  country. 
They  paid  them  a  week's  wages,  and  there  they  were  honorable  in  that  way,  but 
discharged  them  from  now  on.  They  do  not  need  them  any  more.  The  spool  cotton 
trust  discharged  every  salesman  they  had.  They  had  salesmen  that  used  to  go 
round;  but  now  you  have  to  go  right  to  that  store  and  get  it.  While  it  is  tme  it 
will  save  in  that  respect  and  that  goods  may  be  purchased  cheaper,  still  there  are 
so  many  thousands  of  people  out  of  work^nd  then  the  ^oods  never  get  any 
cheaper  and  the  profit  to  the  trust  is  more.  That  is  all  there  is  about  it.  There  is 
no  benefit  to  the  people. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  from  invention  and  from  the  advancement  of  business  that 
there  is  somebody  thrown  out  of  employment? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  If  I 
enlarge  my  business  I  take  more  help;  in  this  case  when  you  enlarge  your  business 
you  discharge  your  help. 

Q.  The  character  of  labor,  its  employment,  the  direction  in  which  labor  is  em- 
X>loyed,  is  it  not  constantly  changing  almost  every  day  by  reason  of  new  inven- 
tions?— A.  Yes;  and  I  believe  that  the  new  inventions  are  a  great  benefit. 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  new  invention  in  resx>ect  to  business;  is  not  that  an  evolution? — 
A.  Yes;  but  I  want  to  show  you  this— it  is  a  new  invention  that  discharges  so  many 
working  people.  It  is  the  other  way  again  with  machinery.  The  minute  it  is 
invented,  I  believe  that  the  working  people  of  this  country,  instead  of  working 
8  hours,  6  hours  is  sufficient.  The  more  new  machinery  you  get  here,  merely 
reduce  the  hours  of  labor  and  elevate  your  workmen. 

Q.  You  think  labor  ought  to  share  m  the  benefits  of  machineiy?— A.  It  ought 
to  share  in  the  benefit  of  machinery.  Now,  you  go  to  Europe.  I  was  over  there 
a  few  years  ago.  I  sat  down  to  a  table  and  talked  with  laboring  men.  Why,  I 
Hiou^t  they  were  somebody  holding  some  high  positions;  fine,  big  men. 

Q.  Ltaboring  men? — ^A.  Laboring  men;  I  mean  mechanics.  Of  course,  the  con- 
ditions are  so  different.  Their  wages  are  smaller,  that  is  true,  and  they  are  not 
used  to  living  as  high  as  we  do.  I  find  that  there  are  two  evils  here:  One  evil  is 
that  the  manufacturer  must  come  to  the  point  of  new  machinery  to  reduce  the 
hours  of  labor  and  give  the  mechanic  time  to  study  and  time  for  recreation;  and 
at  the  same  time  I  blame  the  working  people  to  a  great  extent  also,  but  I  do  not 
blame  them  so  much.  I  blame  all  our  people.  I  know  I  am  in  the  same  fix.  We 
live  always  higher  than  what  we  actually  can  afford  to. 

Q.  At  the  same  time  the  American  mechanic  is  the  most  skillful  mechanic  in 
the  world?— A.  Yes;  he  is  because  he  has  more  energy;  he  has  a  better  future 
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before  Mm;  he  knows  that  he  may  some  time  become  an  owner  himself,  whether 
he  has  money  or  no  money,  which  is  not  the  same  condition  there. 

He  has  more  independence? — ^A.  More  independence;  yes. 

Lives  better,  wears  better  clothes,  and  eats  oetter  food?— A.  Yes. 

And  all  these  things  are  the  snrronndings  of  independence,  and  the  instita> 
tions  of  this  connlaryinsnire  him  to  higher  aim8?-*A.  They  inspire  him.    Onrland 
is  so  mnch  more  frnitfm. 
(Testimony  closed.) 


Chicago,  III.,  March  29, 1900. 

TE8TIK0HT  OP  MK.  GEORGE  J.  TH0MF80V, 

Label  secretary  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  Union  of  Chicago. 

The  special  snbcommission  met  at  2.25  p.  m.,  Mr.  Clarke  presidm^.  At  that 
time  Mr.  Qeorge  J.  Thompson,  of  Chicago,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and, 
being  dnly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

(Bv  Mr.  Clarkb.)  What  is  yonr  name?— A.-  G«orge  J.  Thompson, 
what  is  yonr  post-office  address?— A.  146  East  Ohio  street,  Chicago. 
And  yonr  occupation? — A.  Cigar  maker. 

Do  yon  sustain  any  official  relation  to  the  cigar  makers? — ^A.  Yes;  I  am  label 
secretary  to  the  cigar  makers  of  Chicago;  furnish  union  labels  to  all  the  union 
factories  here. 

Q.  Do  you  am>ear  before  the  commission  with  any  authority? — ^A.  Yes;  I  was 
requested  Tuesoay  evening  to  appear  before  this  commission  and  present  some 
facts  in  relation  to  the  cigar  industry. 

Q.  Will  vou  go  on  in  your  own  way,  then,  and  present  your  facts? — A.  I  will 
state  that  the  cigar  makers'  organization  is  organized  for  the  moral,  material,  and 
intellectuid  welfare  of  the  craft.  (Beading:)  *'  Since  certain  biased,  prejudiced, 
and  apparently  uninformed  or  mismf ormed  people  have  seized  the  occasion  and 
made  this  Industrial  Commission  the  excuse  and  the  channel  through  and  by 
which  they  have  mercilessly  flayed,  traduced,  and  maligned  organized  labor,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  say  a  word  in  favor  of  the  hired  man  and  the  institution 
known  as  trades  unions.  Let  us  see  if  there  is  not  some  necessity  and  some  well- 
erounded  reason,  under  the  present  mode  of  production  and  distribution,  for  the 
hired  man  to  associate  his  interests  with  those  of  his  fellows,  for  the  purpose  not 
onlv  of  maintaining  his  standards  of  life,  but  also  of  using  all  lawful,  legitimate, 
and  feasible  means  for  improvin£[  lus  sociid  and  economic  condition.  Let  us  call 
yonr  attention  to  a  few  of  the  cigar  factories  of  this  city,  and  the  prices  paid 
therein." 

I  will  state  to  the  commission  here  that  1  have  the  names  of  several  cigar  manu- 
facturers, selected  at  random  during  yesterday,  and  I  have  their  addresses  and 
the  prices  which  they  pay  for  cigars;  and,  if  the  commission  has  no  objection,  I 
will  read  the  names,    if  they  do  object,  why,  I  shall  certainly  omit  them. 

Q.  We  certainly  have  no  objection  to  hearing  the  names. — ^A.  Here  are  some  of 
the  prices  paid  by  cigar  manufacturers:  Weinhouse  &  Sons,  at  48  Frank  street, 
have  5  men  employed  at  present  and  they  x>ay  %i  i>er  thousand  for  making  cigars. 
A  short  time  ago  this  finn  had  15  or  20  men  employed,  and  I  found  cigais,  that 
this  firm  had  sold  to  various  brokers  in  this  city,  upon  which  were  the  factory 
numbers  of  the  internal-revenue  district  located  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  upon 
all  these  boxes  labels  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union.  These  laoels 
had  been  obtained  by  some  means  unknown  to  us,  and  placed  upon  this  product 
for  which  $4  per  thousand  was  paid,  and  sold  to  the  local  jobbers  as  union- 
made  cigars.  The  matter  was  referred  to  Collector  Coyne  of  this  district,  who 
inomediately  sent  out  deputies  and,  as  a  result,  2,700  ci^rs  were  seized  in  that 
factory  with  the  false  union-factory  numbers  on,  and  Weinhouse  &  Sons  were 
held  by  the  Federal  grand  jury.  What  final  disposition  of  the  question  was  made 
I  do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Esnnxdt.)  Were  those  labels  counterfeit?—- A.  No;  those  were 
genuine  labels.  We  assumed  they  were  taken  off  old  union  boxes.  Understand 
we  have  a  union  label  that  is  placed  on  all  goods  made  by  our  men. 

S.  Cohn,  at  11  Newberry  avenue,  employs  18  people  and  pays  |8  per  thousand 
for  making  cigars. 

Q.  How  many  cigars  can  a  dgar  maker  make?— A.  Of  this  class  of  work  some 
will  make  from  160  to  800  a  day.  That  is  a  good  day's  work,  but  the  general 
average  is  1,200  per  week. 
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Cohn,  of  11  Newberry  avenue,  owns  factory  No.  1134  of  the  first  collection 
trict  of  the  State  of  Uhnois.  Some  time  ago  cigars  bearing  this  factory  number 
were  found  in  the  State  of  Ck)lorado  with  a  counterfeit  of  the  cigar  makers'  union 
label  on  them.  J.  B.  Borum  (?) ,  of  296  West  Huron  street,  was  finally  arrested 
as  the  party  who  sold  those  cigars.  Aside  from  having  counterfeited  the  cigar 
makers^  label,  these  cigars  also  had  a  counterfeit  of  a  union  manufacturer's  brand, 
copyrighted  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  ci^led  the  *'  Dry  Climate  "  (?) ,  that  was  also 
copyidghted  in  all  other  States  where  the  cigars  were  sold.  They  were  sold  at 
from  $60  to  $75.  Those  were  of  three  or  four  grades.  These  cigars  with  the  fac- 
tory number  of  Cohn,  at  11  Newberry  avenue,  were  sold  at  from  $36  to  $45  in  that 
State,  thereby  inflicting  considerable  injury  on  the  cigar  makers  of  that  territory. 
Mr.  Borum  was  sentenced  to  3  months  about  2  weeks  ago. 

£.  Epstein,  Sangamon  street,  near  Taylor,  employs  &  men  and  pays  $3.75  per 
thousand. 

Specter  Brothers,  Jackson  and  Center  avenue,  have  28  employees,  and  the  price 
paia  was  $4,  and  in  some  cases  for  hand  work  something  more.  I  did  not  get  the 
figures  altogether  in  that  case. 

Barron  Brothers,  350  Center  avenue,  have  22  employees,  and  $4  is  allowed,  and 
I  believe  there  is  one  job  that  ranges  as  high  as  $14. 

Wolf  son,  at  Johnson  street,  has  6  men  employed  and  pays  $4  per  thousand. 

Barshatsky,  208  Newberry  avenue,  has  5  men  employed  and  pays  $3.50. 

A.  Weisberg,  Sangamon,  near  Fourteenth,  has  4  people  and  'pays  ^.50. 

Priefsky,  at  126  Barber  street,  has  2  people  and  pays  $3.50. 

Newlander,  Canal  and  Taylor,  has  35  people  and  pavs  $4.50.     (Reading:) 

'*  One  girl  at  Epstein's  rolls  400  a  day  lor  $1  i>er  week,  and  I  was  informed  by  a 
gentleman  who  worked  there  that  most  all  of  them  that  were  in  there  worked  by 
the  week  for  from  $1  to  $3  x>er  week,  but  they  are  people  that  are  learning  the 
trade. 

*'  Here  we  have  x>ositive,  indisputable  evidence  that  skilled  men  and  woman 
are  compelled  to  work  for  wages  ranging  from  $3  x>6r  week  up  to  $7  or  $8  as  the 
very  highest. 

''Is  there  no  necessity,  then,  for  organization  among  the  working  classes,  for  the 
organization  of  trades  unions;  and  should  those  who  seek  by  this  means  to  benefit 
their  economic  condition  be  branded  as  outcasts  of  society  with  criminal  intents, 
and  be  forced  to  wear  a  ball  and  chain,  especially  when  they  read  in  the  x>ax>er8 
that  Messrs.  Came^e  and  Frick,  under  oath,  stated  that  to  g^rant  a  slight  increase 
in  wages  would  rum  their  business;  this,  after  thev  had  refused  to  arbitrate;  after 
they  had  hired  a  private  army  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  into  submission  the  men 
who  had  laid  down  their  tools  for  the  purpose  of  wringing  some  of  the  profits  out 
of  this  octupus,  in  the  shape  of  a  little  better  wa^es;  when  they  read  in  the 
reputable  dailv  press  that  this  same  corporation,  during  the  progress  of  a  family 
quarrel,  stated  in  sworn  affidavits  that  tne  profits  of  this  concern  last  year  were 
^2,000,000  and  that  the  anticipated  profits  lor  this  year,  based  on  the  dividends 
already  declared,  would  amount  to  the  enormous  sum  of  $40,000,000. 

**It  IS  said  that  sometimes  the  trade-unionist  resorts  to  violence  in  trade  dis- 
putes. In  the  miners'  strike  in  Cripple  Creek  some  years  ago  the  mine  owners, 
rather  than  pav  the  miners  $3  per  day  for  8  hours'  work,  hired  an  army  of  assassins 
at  $5  per  day,  red  and  drilled  the  assassins  in  the  best  hotels  in  Colorado  Springs, 
equipped  them  with  the  best  of  arms,  and  marched  them  toward  Cripple  Creek 
to  put  down  the  strike.  The  matter  was  adjusted,  however,  but  not  until  the 
mine  owners  had  tarred  and  feathered  the  attorney-general  of  the  State  for  having 
opinions  of  his  own.  Mr.  Stratton,  the  owner  of  the  Index>endent  mine,  that 
couldn't  pay  $8  per  day,  sold  his  interest  in  the  mine  recently  for  $10,000,000. 

*'  This  IS  not  an  isolated  instance.  We  read  in  the  g^eat  daily  nress  and  in  the 
recognized  financial  journals  of  our  time  that  the  Standard  Oil  Comx>anv  antici- 
X>ated  a  dividend  this  year  of  $80,000,000;  and  yet,  if  the  working  man,  who  is  the 
support  of  a  family,  and  has  to  feed  and  clothe  himself,  buys  coal  and  oil  on  $1  a 
day,  seeing  these  enormous  profits,  asks  for  $1.10,  his  portion  is  the  ball  and  chain, 
instead  of  some  of  these  enormous  profits  that  are  made  x)068ible  through  his  skill 
and  industry. 

*'Theeminent  corporation  lawyer  who  apx)eared  before  this  commission  and 
recommended  the  abolition  of  the  franchise  of  the  working  men  in  the  selection 
of  judges,  in  following  out  this  line  of  action  would  also  favor  disfranchisement 
in  the  selection  of  all  other  public  officials;  and  it  would  be  in  line  with  this  to 
deprive  him  of  the  right  of  trial  by  jury.  His  mind  is  warped  by  the  l&rge 
retainers  received  from  corporations  and  trusts  for  advice  as  to  how  to  rob  the 
public  in  a  legal  manner.  One  of  his  clients,  whose  employees  were  on  a  strike, 
got  out  an  injunction  prohibiting  our  union  from  giving  the  nonunion  men  $8  per 
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week  to  keep  them  from  stairinff.    We  were  fortunate,  however,  in  finding  one 
of  our  philanthropic  members  wno  paid  the  $3  weekly  out  of  his  own  pocket. 

**  When  hirelinffs,  dressed  in  the  nsnal  raiment  of  the  cigar  maker,  putting  the 
familar  apron  and  ite  cigar  board,  the  tool  used  b^  the  cigar  maker,  under  their 
arms,  are  sent  down  to  the  factories  with  instructions  to  start  a  figfht,  and  if  pos- 
sible cause  a  riot,  for  the  purpose  of  inflaming  public  sentiment  against  the  locked 
out  workinfi^men,  as  well  as  to  provide  excuse  to  caU  upon  more  private  detectives 
and  the  pohce  force  to  overawe,  browbeat,  and  frighten  away  the  strikers,  as  well 
as  to  funiish  an  excuse  to  get  out  an  injunction,  that  modem  means  so  eagerly 
sought  for  by  the  employer  in  trade  disputes,  is  it  any  wonder  human  bemgs 
un^r  tiiese  conditions,  knowing  x>ositively  and  absolutely  that  hired  thugs  are 
sent  to  the  factory  in  titie  guise  of  the  workingmen  in  order  to  create  stampede 
or  riot  among  those  who  are  striking  to  earn  sufficient  waffes  to  clothe  and  feed 
themselves  and  families— is  it  any  wonder,  I  re];>eat,  if  they  sometimes  forget 
themselves  and  meet  these  people,  this  gentry,  with  the  argument  of  the  fist? 
But  notwithstanding  all  this  provocation  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  not  a  union 
man  committed  one  single  act  of  violence  in  that  strike.  But  if  the  thug  resorts 
to  fisticuffs  the  cry  is  immediately  raised  that  the  strikers  are  using  violence; 
while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  union  man  studiously  avoids  anything  resembling 
force  in  these  great  disputes.  I  have  personally  seen  men  under  the  most  trying 
circumstances,  men  who  were  insulted  and  driven  almost  to  the  point  of  despera- 
tion by  these  hired  trouble  makers,  refrain  from  the  use  of  violence. 

**  Some  deny  us  the  right  to  organize,  claiming  that  we  have  no  right  whatso- 
ever to  coerce  or  otherwise  compel  people  to  join  the  union  against  their  will. 
In  this  connection  it  mi^ht  be  raid:  We  are  at  present  trying  to  force  the  Fili- 
pinos into  the  Union  against  their  will;  and  to  do  so  we  have  sent  a  whole  army 
to  accomplish  our  purpose.  It  is  done  for  their  welfare,  as  it  is  said  they  do  not 
know  enough  to  nue  themselves.  This  sentiment  is  indorsed  by  the  manufactur- 
ers' associations  and  boards  of  trade.  To  think  otherwise  is  to  be  called  a  traitor, 
as  was  the  case  with  Senator  Hoar.  The  Filipinos  think  they  are  better  off  out 
of  the  Union;  we  don't;  and  the  people  who  in  this  controversy  would  place  the 
Army  at  the  disposal  of  the  scab  m  defense  of  his  liberty— to  scab  it  and  remain 
out  of  the  union — are  the  same  who  approve  of  the  Army  being  used  to  force  the 
Filipinos  into  the  Union. 

"  If  a  banker  wrecks  a  bank  and  swallows  up  the  lifelong  eaminss  of  the  work- 
ingmen, reducing  to  poverty  the  thrifty  and  economical,  should  tnis  call  for  the 
destruction  of  all  tiie  banks?  Should  all  bankers  be  sent  to  the  penitentiary  and 
be  branded  as  criminals?  No;  it  is  only  the  union  men  that  are  neld  resi)onsible 
as  a  whole  for  the  act  of  one  of  their  irresponsible  members.  The  manufacturers 
who  raise  this  howl  that  trade  unions  should  be  destroyed  when  a  scab  is  attacked 
do  so,  not  that  they  love  the  scab  or  his  liberty  more,  but  because  thev  love  the 
things  the  scab  represents,  namely,  ^  cheap  labor,  and  treachery  to  his  fellow-man,' 
and  when  he  has  served  their  purpose  he  is  cast  aside,  as  seems  to  be  the  case  of 
several  nonunionists  who  testmed  before  this  commission. 

*'  Is  it  any  wonder  that  if  people,  working  for  such  wages  as  are  outlined  in  the 
foregoing,  read  in  the  press  that  the  representative  heads  of  some  of  our  great 
trusts  can  lose  a  million  dollars  at  one  sitting  in  a  social  game  of  draw  poker,  or 
the  statement  made  by  the  representative  of  Berriman  Brothers,  who.  when  dis- 
cussing the  reasons  for  moving  their  nonunion  cigar  plant  to  the  city  of  N  ew  York, 
said  that,  while  he  had  no  definite  plans  for  himself,  he  thought  of  spending  the 
greater  portion  of  the  summer  crmsing  on  his  pleasure  yacht;  is  it  any  wonder,  I 
repeat,  that  they  are  sometimes  tempted  to  strike  for  something  over  and  above 
the  actual  necessaries  of  life  to  enable  them  to  take  a  summer  trip  to  Milwaukee 
on  our  lake  steamers,  since  it  will  only  cost  them  $1  per  trip. 

''All  those  whose  opinions  are  worth  having  ana  who  have  studied  the  labor 
problem  agree  that  imions  of  workingmen  are  absolutely  necessary  to  protect 
and  guard  against  the  rapacity  of  orsanized  wealth;  that  without  them  we  would 
in  a  very  short  time  resemble  the  *  Man-with-the-hoe '  species,  of  which  examples 
can  be  seen  to-day  emerging  from  many  of  our  sweat  shops  and  tenements. 

**  We  believe  in  the  {ireservation  of  the  home,  and  that  the  wages  a  man  receives 
shall  be  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  house,  clothe,  feed,  and  educate  his  family  in 
a  manner  becoming  an  American  citizen.  We  believe  that  the  schoolhouse  and 
not  the  department  store  is  the  place  for  our  children.  We  prefer  to  see  our  wives 
at  home  and  not  in  the  mill.  And  there  is  no  other  institution  on  earth  that  will 
enable  us  to  obtain  this  end  except  the  trades  union.  Our  members  compose  the 
most  x)ai3riotic,  skilled,  and  law-abiding  citizens  of  this  Republic,  and  upon  the 
preservation  of  the  trade  unions  depends  the  welfare  of  the  mechanic  and,  indeed, 
the  BepubUc.    Our  methods  are  sometimes  crude,  but  men  inured  to  toil  from 
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early  childhood  can  not  be  expected  to  handle  important  matters  in  the  same  ^1- 
ished  manner  as  would  the  college-bred  man  or  trained  diplomat.  Admittui^ 
all  this,  they  are,  nevertheless,  in  the  right,  and  are  always  actuated  by  pnre 
motives. 

**  Our  union  has  in  the  past  few  years  spent  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  i»roae- 
cntion  of  nonunion  manuracturers  for  placing  upon  their  nonunion  product  conn- 
terfeits  of  our  copyrighted,  registered  union  label  and  disposing  of  tiiem  for  the 
union-made  cigar. 

'*Oohen  Brothers,  569  Wabash  avenue;  S.  Cohn,  11  Kewbefry  avenue;  Sol  Rooe- 
sakoff ,  108  Hastings;  O.  LeVin,  8  Hirsch  street;  Ben  Epstein,  129  Newberry  avenne: 
J.  F.  Hanson,  851  Milwaukee  avenue,  are  a  few  oi  those  upon  whose  cigars  coon- 
terf eits  have  been  found. 

'*  In  the  p&st  year  about  84  nonunion  manufacturers  have  been  arrested  by  the 
United  States  revenue  officiuls  for  using  false  factory  numbers,  in  violation  of 
the  internal-revenue  laws.  Ir  every  instance  the  numbers  appropriated  were 
union  factory  numbers,  and  upon  every  box  was  a  fraudulent  utbel  of  tbe  Cigar- 
makers'  International  Union.  Weinhouse  &  Sons,  43  Frank  street;  Cohen  Broth- 
ers, 569  Wabash  avenue  (twice) ;  M.  D.  Weisberg,  286  Center  avenue;  Jo  Law- 
rence, 44  Johnson  street;  C.  Levinson,  442  Clintou  street;  Sol  Schooibrod,  374 
North  avenue ,  are  several  of  these  nonunion  manufacturers.  Nikodem  &  Tourek, 
249  South  Jefferson  street,  printed  counterfeit  labels,  and  A.  O.  Fischer,  Dlinois 
street,  made  boxes  with  the  false  numbers. 

''  It  was  said  by  a  witness  before  this  commission  that  labor  organisations  were 
a  *  trust,'  and  that  they  wanted  to  force  everybody  to  join  that  trust.  To  the 
latter  indictment  we  plead  guilty.  If  the  trust  is  good  for  a  few  individuals  and 
earns  for  them  enormous  dividends,  as  recited  in  the  f oresoixig,  then,  by  the  same 
logic,  a  trust  for  the  hired  man  is  also  right  and  profitskble  for  him  to  join.  In 
the  manufacturers'  trust  few  can  join;  and  its  enormous  benefits  and  profits  so 
to  enrich  the  few,  who  live  in  luxury  at  the  expense  of  the  many,  while  the  trade 
tmion— call  it  a  trust  if  you  will— positively  invites  all  members  of  a  given  craft 
to  join  that  trust  and  share  in  its  benefits.  In  our  organization,  the  organic  law 
compels  us  to  take  in  all  applicants;  and  it  is  a  constant  struggle  to  induce  and  pre- 
vail upon  nonunionists  and  nonmembers  to  join  our  trade  union.  If  a  trade 
union  is  a  trust,  then  all  can  share  in  its  benefits;  and  in  this  it  differs  from  the 
modem  trust  of  the  employer  and  is  for  the  public  good. 

*'  Trade  unions  are  the  logical  result  of  past  and  present  economic  conditions. 
They  are  rendered  positively  and  absolutely  necessary  by  the  fact  that  under  ^e 
modem  means  of  production  and  distribution  the  man  standing  alone  is  unable 
to  attain  his  desire  for  better  conditions,  for  more  pay,  or  even  to  maintain  his 
present  standards  of  living.  In  this  competitive  age  selfishness  and  self-preser- 
vation naturally  tend  to  the  lowering  of  wages,  and  there  are  no  means  Known 
at  present  whereby  this  tendency  can  be  arrested  except  men  unite  their  interests 
with  those  of  their  fellow-men  and  unitedly  stand  f or  oetter  economic  and  social 
conditions.  One  man  standing  alone  ux>on  his  own  individuality  is  imxK>tent  and 
Ids  attempts  to  maintain  his  standards  of  life  or  to  improve  his  economic  condi- 
tions are  futile;  but  by  uniting  his  interests  with  those  of  his  fellows  he  becomes 
a  factor  that  is  irresistible;  and  when  his  demands  are  tempered  with  justice  and 
fairness  his  purposes  can  always  be  attained. 

**  We  have  heard  that  it  is  a  self-evident  economic  truth  that  the  masses  become 
consumers  just  in  proportion  to  their  earning  capacity;  in  other  words,  that  the 
more  the  workingman  is  able  to  earn  the  more  ne  will  consume;  that  civiliza- 
tion and  human  progress  is  better  served  and  further  advanced  where  the  masses 
are  earning  good  wages;  and  we  know  of  no  means  whereby  they  can  earn  good 
wages  or  even  maintain  present  conditions  except  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  trade  unions. 

**  Wise  political  economists  have  said  (and  I  share  their  belief)  that  one  reason 
for  the  ever-recurring  industrial  and  commercial  stagnation  is  caused  by  the  fact 
that  the  masses  do  not  receive  in  wages  anywhere  near  the  wealth  they  create, 
and  that  this  leads  to  underconsumption  and  ultimate  commercial  and  industrial 
stagnation.  Encourage  the  unions,  encourage  good  wages,  and  you  assist  in 
creating  a  consuming  pnopulation,  a  population  that  will  ultimately  make  better 
men  and  women,  for  it  is  through  our  trade  unions  that  we  are  enabled  to  earn 
sufficient  wages  to  keep  the  children — ^who  are  now  forced  into  the  factory  at 
miserable  wages  to  compete  with  the  bread-winning  head  of  the  family — in 
schools.  More  schooling  and  less  factory  life  makes  better  and  more  desirable 
citizens,  and,  finally,  a  higher  and  more  ideal  social  and  economic  state. 

**  My  experience  warrants  me  in  saying  that  there  is  more  discipline,  more  good 
order,  and  a  Idgher  order  of  citizenship  in  the  ranks  of  trade  unlonB  than  out  of 
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them.  I  have  personally  seen  more  rioting,  more  discord  among  the  ranks  of 
striking  nonnnionists  than  I  have  ever  seen  in  strikes  or  lockouts  conducted  by 
trade  unionists.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  our  trade  there  are  more  desultory  strikes, 
and  of  more  frequent  occurrence  amon^  nonnnionists  than  among  the  unionists; 
but  the  trouble  is  that  in  the  nonunionists'  strikes  they  seldom  or  never  accom- 
plish any  permanent  good. 

**  If  they  gain  a  temporary  advantage  to-day  it  is  lost  to-morrow  through  their 
unorganized  condition.  We  believe  in  arbitration,  and  a  x>eaceful  settlement  of 
all  our  difficulties,  and  venture  the  assertion  that  if  all  of  the  working  classes 
were  organized  there  would  be  few  if  any  strikes,  and  that  under  such  condi- 
tions all  the  petty  annoyances  now  caused  by  trade  disputes  would  cease  to 
exist. 

* '  Our  organimtion  is  intensely  democratic  in  its  entirety.  I  want  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  strikes  are  not  called  by  the  much  abused  but  positively  necessary 
business  agents;  a  strike  can  only  be  called  after  a  majority  of  the  members  in 
regular  meeting  assembled  have  so  declared,  and  by  secret  ballot.  This  action 
then  on  the  part  of  the  local  union  is  submitted  in  the  shape  of  strike  applica- 
tions, or  a  lockout  application,  to  our  general  headquarters,  and  is  inmiediately 
forwarded  to  all  local  unions,  and  a  strike  can  only  be  declared  when  two-thir& 
of  all  the  local  unions  have  so  declared;  and  a  strike  can  only  be  declared  off  and 
settled  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members  directly  involved  and  by  secret  ballot. 
All  of  our  laws  are  made  by  and  through  the  system  of  initiative  and  referendum; 
that  is,  each  member  of  the  international  union  is  ^ven  the  privilege  to  vote  upon 
every  amendment  or  alteration  of  the  organic  law.  In  addition  to  this  the 
membership  at  large  nominate  and  elect  the  executive  ofticers  to  execute  the  laws 
that  they  shidl  have  made.  During  the  long  industrial  depression  our  organiza- 
tion did  more  to  relieve  the  wants  of  its  sorely  tried  and  faithful  members  than 
all  the  charitable  organizations  of  the  city  combined.  I  find  that  the  average 
exx>enditure  for  out-oi-work  benefits  during  the  long  industrial  depression  aver- 
aged $175,000  per  year. 

'*  In  addition  to  the  out-of-work,  we  pay  a  strike  benefit,  a  traveling  benefit,  a 
sick  benefit,  a  wife  and  widowed  mother  funeral  benefit,  and  a  death  benefit 
ranging  from  $200  to  $550. 

"In  the  past  20  years  and  2  months  the  total  amount  of  benefits  paid  for  all 
causes  was  $4,826,845.89.*' 

In  our  own  city  some  years  ago  a  strike  was  inaug^ni'&ted  by  nonunion  workmen  in 
Vallens  &  Co.'s  cigar  factory,  and  some  members  of  the  local  cigar  makers'  unions 
interested  tiiemselves  on  behalf  of  the  strikers,  furnishing  the  strikers  financial 
and  moral  support.  The  question  was  raised  as  to  the  extent  the  strikers  might 
patrol  or  *'  picket  *'  the  factory,  and  the  union  cigar  makers  furnished  the  strikers 
with  legal  counsel.  Vallens  &  Co.  applied  for  and  obtained  an  injunction  enjoin- 
ing the  union  from  giving  financial  assistance  to  the  strikers.  Subsequently,  on 
sworn  complaint  of  Vallens,  in  which  he  alleged  that  the  names  of  the  people 
complained  of  were  not  known  to  him,  a  warrant  was  issued  for  the  arrest  of  7 
persons  to  be  pointed  out  to  the  officers.  Whether  any  **  pointing  out "  was,  in 
fact,  done  is  not  known,  but  7  persons,  including  M.  V.  Britzius  and  one  Max  Dit- 
tener,  which  last  namea  on  trial  swore  that  his  right  name  was  Max  Dittbrenner, 
were  arrested  on  a  charge  of  criminal  conspiracy.  Britzius  was  a  member  of  the 
local  cigar  makers'  union.  The  union  emploved  counsel  to  defend  Britzius,  and 
gave  counsel  instructions  to  represent  such  other  defendants  as  desired  it.  AH  of 
the  defendants  but  one  expressed  such  a  desire  and  that  one  was  represented  by 
index>endent  counsel.  This  prosecution  was  conducted  bv  Eraus,  Mayer  &  Stein, 
the  same  attorneys  that  had  procured  the  injunction.  The  defense,  learning  that 
Justice  Eberhart  was  an  old-time  friend  of  the  members  of  this  firm,  and  that  in 
his  younger  days  Mr.  Ejraus  had  for  a  time  been  the  justice's  clerk,  concluded  that 
a  chan^  of  venue  was  desirable,  and  made  application  for  it.  Dittbrenner  refused 
to  join  in  this  application,  and  as  it  required  the  consent  of  all  the  defendants,  the 
application  for  chance  of  venue  was  denied.  During  the  trial  it  developed  that 
V  aliens  had  intrusted  the  suppression  of  the  strike  to  the  Mooney  &  Boland  Detec- 
tive Agency;  that  Dittbrenner  was  in  the  employ  of  this  agency;  that  he  had  pre- 
tendedto  be  a  cigar  maker,  and  also  pretended  that  he  was  about  to  apply  to  Vallens 
for  work;  and  he  permitted  himself  to  be  dissuaded  from  his  alleged  intention, 
joined  the  strikers,  and  was  assigned  to  picket  duty.  Immediately  he  commenced 
advising  violence  of  almost  every  description ;  advised  the  making  of  assaults  upon 
Vallens^  family;  advised  the  strikers  to  **  lay  for  "  Vallens  and  maim  and  disfigure 
him;  he  advised  dubs,  acids,  red-hot  irons,  and  other  things  of  like  kind  to  be  used 
for  that  purpose.  He  even  advised  the  burning  of  the  plant.  In  the  presence  of 
other  strikers  he  got  into  a  fight  with  a  Mooney  &  Boland  detective  in  uniform, 
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and  when  apparently  he  was  getting  the  worst  of  the  fight,  he  called  to  the  strikers 
for  help  bnt  got  none.  In  fact,  the  only  violence  or  attempt  at  violence  shown 
nx>on  that  trial  was  the  pretended  fight  between  the  two  detectives,  the  one  in 
nniform,  the  other  pretending  to  be  a  striker.  The  result  of  the  examination  was 
that  Detective  Dittorenner  and  the  striker  represented  by  independent  connael 
were  held  to  the  grand  jury,  the  5  others  were  discharged.  For  some  reason, 
which  probably  appeared  sufficient  to  Vallens  and  his  counsel,  no  attempt  'was 
made  to  indict  the  2  held  over.  It  was  also  shown  upon  the  trial  that  for  vireeks 
before  the  making  of  the  complaint  and  the  issuance  of  the  warrant,  detailed 
rex>orts  were  given  to  Vallens  hy  Dittbrenner  daily,  giving  the  happenings  of  the 
day  and  the  names  of  the  parties  en^ged  in  the  happenings.  Tne  names  of  all 
the  defendants  had  been  given  in  the  bill  for  injunction,  and  yet  Mr.  Vallens  s'wore 
in  his  complaint  that  the  names  were  unknown  to  him;  this,  too,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Dittbrenner,  who  was  in  his  employ,  was  one  of  those  to  be  arrested. 
Innocent  and  harmless  workingmen  were  unlawfully  arrested  and  detained  in 
Mooney  &  Boland's  offices  for  8  days  at  a  time,  as  the  following  affidavit  of  one 
victim  will  show  [reading] : 

''  State  of  Illinois,  Cook  County,  ss:  John  Wolf,  being  first  duly  sworn,  on 
his  oath  says  that  on  Thursday,  the  8th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1890,  at  about  6.80 
o^clock  in  the  morning,  he  was  arrested  by  an  employee  of  the  Mooney  &  Boland 
Detective  Agency  in  tnis  city,  and  taken  Dy  the  person  so  making  the  arrest  to 
the  Mooney  &  Boland  agency;  that  there  he  was  threatened  with  imprison- 
ment in  the  penitentiary  and  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  unless  he,  said 
Wolf,  would  tell  all  that  he  knew  in  regard  to  this  affiant,  Michael  Britzins, 
Frank  Pennichamp,  Harry  Frank  et  al. ;  that  he  was  so  detained  until  about  5 
o*clock  of  that  day,  at  which  last-named  time  he  was  brouKht  before  Justice 
Eberhardt,  and  arraigned  on  the  charge  of  conspiracy;  that  during  the  time  he 
was  so  kept  at  the  Mooney  &  Boland  agency  he  was  deprived  of  im  intercoorse 
with  the  outside  world,  and  was  alternately  threatened  and  coaxed  until  he 
signed  a  paper,  the  purport  of  which,  as  this  defendant  was  informed,  was  that 
he  had  received  a  certam  amount  of  money  during  the  time  that  he,  affiant,  had 
been  on  a  strike,  he,  affiant,  being  one  of  the  cigjar  makers  formerly  at  work  for 
Eugene  Vallens  &  Co.,  and  now  on  a  strike  for  higher  wages. 

''Affiant  further  says  that  he  had  no  opportunity  to  read  said  affidavit,  that 
even  if  he  had  had  such  opportunity,  his  acquaintance  with  the  English  lang^oage 
is  such  that  he  could  not  tell  what  it  contained,  but  that  if  said  affidavit  contained 
any  other  statement  than  that  he  received  a  certain  amount  of  money  during  the 
time  he  was  on  the  strike,  then  said  affidavit  was  incorrectly  read  to  him,  affiant. 
(Signed)  John  Wolf.  Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  tnis  1!^  day  of  May, 
A.  D.  1890.    William  T.  Church,  notary  public.    (Notarial  seal)." 

The  advantages  of  trade  unions  are  also  shared  by  the  nonunion  men  to  a 
great  extent.  We  had  here  in  this  city  a  short  time  ago  a  union  factory  that 
went  out  of  business  and  sold  out  to  another  corporation.  We  went  to  see  the 
new  firm  and  they  informed  us  they  would  continue  to  run  a  union  factory. 
When  they  commenced  operations  5  of  our  men  went  to  work  there,  and  upon 
inquiry  they  were  informed  that  the  factory  would  not  be  union,  that  they  would 
only  pay  a  certain  amount,  which  amounted  on  hand  work  to  $5  less  than  the 
union  price  and  on  mold  work  $8.  We  immediately  called  a  strike  and  placed 
a  picket.  I  was  there  myself.  Inside  of  24  hours  that  firm  raised  theprice  above 
that  stipulated  $2  on  the  hand  work  and  $1  on  the  mold  work.  The  factory 
to-day  is  employing  nonunion  men,  and  they  have  the  benefit  of  our  organization 
in  that  way.    This  happens  in  a  great  many  instances. 

That  is  as  much  as  I  care  to  say,  unless  the  commission  wants  to  hear  further. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  have  several  local  unions,  I  believe?— A.  We 
have  4. 

.  What  is  the  total  membership?— A.  The  total  membership  is  about  2,000. 
.  How  many  cigar  makers  in  Chicago?— A.  I  should  judge  about  5,000  or 
over. 

Q.  What  is  the  total  membership  of  your  international  union?— A.  About 
81,000. 

Q.  Can  you  state  how  many  cigar  makers  there  are  in  the  United  States? — 
A.  Well,  I  have  never  seen  any  figures,  but  I  eJiould  judge  from  my  travels  that 
there  are  about  80,000. 

Q.  You  gave  us  the  wages  that  were  paid  in  these  nonunion  factories  in  Chi- 
cago. Can  you  tell  us  the  wages  that  are  paid  to  the  union  men?— A.  Yes;  the 
lowest  wages  paid  in  a  union  factory  for  what  is  known  as  a  mold  cigar — ^that  is, 
the  5-cent  cigar— is  $8  "ger  thousand,  but  there  are  very  few  of  those  jobs;  they 
are  generally  $8.50. 

Q.  That  is  the  minimum? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  What  will  a  first-class  cigar  maker  earn  in  a  weed's  time? — ^A.  Depends  on 
what  kind  of  a  job  he  has.  If  he  is  on  a  mold  job,  a  first-class  cigar  maker  ought 
to  earn  about  $13  in  a  union  factory. 

Q.  How  about  hand  work? — ^A.  They  generally  make  about  $15  in  a  union 
factory. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  there  are  2,000  who  work  under  these  conditions? — A.  Two 
thousand. 

Q.  Three  thousand  that  work  under  the  other  conditions  you  speak  of? — ^A.  Yes; 
nonunion  men. 

Q.  Can  you  e^rolain  how  you  can  maintain  such  a  scale  as  that  in  competition 
witn  the  work  or  3,000  men  who  work  under  these  other  conditions? — ^A.  Yes;  I 
can  point  out  some  reasons  why  it  is  done.  The  principal  reason  is  that  the  cigar 
makers  have  adopted  what  is  Known  as  the  union  blue  label,  and  this  label  is 
placed  ux)on  the  goods  of  all  union  manufacturers,  and  is  of  course  supported  by 
all  trade  unionists.  Then  another  reason  is  that  the  cheax)est  cigars,  cigars  for 
which  the  nonunion  manufacturers  x>ay  $8,  and  $2.50,  and  $3,  $4,  $5,  $6,  and  $7, 
are  placed  on  the  market  as  5-cent  ci^irs.  Now,  the  consumer  saves  nothing  on 
the  cheapness  of  the  cost  of  production.  The  consumer  x>ayB  5  cents  for  a  non- 
union cigar  for  which  $8  has  been  paid  the  same  as  he  does  for  the  cigar  made  in 
the  union  factory,  and  for  which  $8  has  been  paid,  for  making,  so  you  see  the 
consumer  does  not  make  so  much  difference  to  tne  cigar  trade. 

Q.  What  class  of  consumers  purchase  the  label  cigar? — A.  Well,  all  classes.  I 
have  charge  of  most  of  these  counterfeit  cases,  and  secure  all  of  the  evidence  and 
most  of  the  convictions  in  them,  and  in  doing  so  I  have  visited  all  of  the  wholesale 
dealers  in  Chicago,  and  I  bow  of  no  instance  where  I  did  not  find  union  made 
cigars  in  stock. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  the  first-class  places,  like  the  hotels,  seek  the  union  label 
cigar? — ^A.  While  the  union  label  would  not  be  demanded  t^ere,  our  manufac- 
turers have  disposed  of  cigars  in  the  places  you  speak  of — ^hotels  and  all  first- 
class  places  of  business. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  something  about  the  conditions  surrounding  the  manufac- 
turers of  cigars  under  the  sweat-shop  system? — ^A.  Yes,  While  I  have  never 
been  in  the  larg^  sweat  shops,  still,  in  the  small  factories  on  the  west  side,  I  have 
had  occasion  to  go  into  quite  a  few  of  them,  and  they  are  generally  factories 
where  the  family  work  and  cook  and  eat  and  sleep  around  in  the  same  place. 
They  have  small  places  in  the  rear  of  some  of  their  houses,  and  quarters  are  very 
close  and  crampea,  and  they  generally  turn  in  to  some  jobber— don't  sell  direct  to 
the  retail  trade,  as  a  genersd  rule. 

Q.  Are  all  of  your  members  employed  at  the  present  time  in  Chicago? — A.  We 
have  about  60, 1  believe,  out  of  work  at  the  present  time,  or  maybe  more. 

Q.  Because  of  lack  of  work? — ^A.  Yes;  I  suppose  it  is  that. 

Q.  Have  tiiere  been  anv  removals  of  cigar  manufacturers  from  Chicctgo  to  east- 
ern cities  recentiy? — ^A.  Yes;  Mr.  Berrimann  removed  east  recently. 

Was  he  a  large  manufacturer?— A.  He  employed,  probably,  35  men. 
Any  other  removals? — ^A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Do  you  know  the  cause  of  Mr.  Berrimann's  removal? — ^A.  Well,  I  know  when 
he  went  to  New  York  he  occupied  a  building  that  was  built  for  the  trust. 

Q.  He  is  in  the  trust? — ^A.  I  could  not  say.    He  occupies  their  building. 

Q.  Are  the  union  cigar  makers  generally  employed  tnroughout  the  country? — 
A.  Yes. 

Trade  pretty  prosperous  at  the  present  time? — ^A.  Yes. 

Are  they  gettmg  bettor  wages  than  a  few  years  previously?— A.  No. 

^  Can  you  state  the  wages,  generallv,  or  msbe  a  comparative  statement  for  a 
few  years  past?— A.  I  will  state  that  the  Cigar  Makers' international  Union,  by 
reason  of  its  union,  was  able  to  maintain  the  standard  of  prices  all  through  the 
depression,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  and  I  was  in  the  struggle  in  one  of  those 
exceptions.  We  contend  that  no  more  cigars  will  be  sold  by  making  them  cheaper 
than  they  are  at  the  present  time.  In  fact,  we  know  there  is  a  large  margin  yet 
that  we  ought  to  get.  The  instance  I  speak  of  was  in  Colorado.  Of  course  Colo- 
rado felt  the  depression  worse  than  any  other  State,  I  believe,  and  the  manufac- 
turers lost  considerable  money,  and  finally  an  arrangement  was  made  on  a  com- 
promise basis.  They  reduced  $1.  Since  that  time,  I  understand,  it  has  been 
restored. 

Q.  Can  you  say  whether  it  is  true  or  not  that  more  high-grade  domestic  cigars 
are  being  made  now  in  this  country  than  ever  before? — ^A.  Yes;  I  believe  there 
are  more  high-grade  domestic  cigars  made  to-day  than  were  ever  made  before. 

Q.  Can  you  say  anything  about  the  quantity  of  tobacco  that  is  being  imported 
at  the  same  time?— A.  Well,  I  should  miagine  that  the  quantity  imported  is  not 
nearly  so  much  at  the  present  time  as  it  has  been  in  the  past, 
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Q.  Why? — ^A.  Becanse  the  mantifactnrers  and  the  public  have  come  to  appre- 
ciate the  qnality  of  onr  domestic  tobacco.  Another  reason  is  that  the  war  in 
Cuba  made  it  impossible  to  obtain  good  Habana,  and  another  reason  is  that  the 
nse  of  Sumatra  has  fallen  off  somewhat  on  the  higher  grade  of  cigars. 

Q.  Can  yon  state  abont  what  the  average  weekly  wage  is  that  is  earned  under 
the  sweat-shop  system  in  Chicago?— A.  Well,  I  wonld  say  |4  to  $8.  Four  is  the 
mim'mnm  and  $8  the  n[iazimnm. 

O.  Some  of  them  make  more  than  that? — ^A.  Not  any  nnmber  of  them. 

Q.  State  as  best  yon  can  the  average  paid  to  the  nnion  men  in  Chicago,  or  state 
it  approximately. — A.  It  is  piecework,  you  know,  and  the  price  is  set  on  a  certain 
number  of  cigars.  Some  men  make  less  than  others.  There  are  very  few  of 
tiiem  who  on  the  $8.50  cigar  would  make  1,000  cigars  a  week.  There  might  be 
some  aged  members  that  would  probably  make  a  Rttle  less,  but  they  will  easily 
average  1,000 — yes,  1,100— on  the  5-cent  cigars,  and  on  the  10-cent  cig^ars  they 
will  average  1,000,  ranging  in  price  from  $11  to  $17;  that  is,  on  the  10-cent  goods. 
Now,  to  strike  an  average  of  that  would  be  quite  difficult.  You  see,  there  are 
probably  500  men  on  the  5H3ent  goods  and  1,500  men  on  the  10-cent  goods. 

Q.  I  would  like  a  definite  idea  of  the  difference  between  the  wage  earned  by  a 
man  under  the  sweat-shop  svstem  and  that  earned  by  a  union  man.  Have  yon 
made  an^  figures  under  that  head? — ^A.  I  did  not  make  any  fijgures;  I  just  got  the 
pricespaid.    It  is  very  difficult  to  secure  an  average  in  the  cigar  business. 

Q.  Take  youi*8elf ,  for  instance.  What  can  you  earn  under  the  sweat-^op  sys- 
tem, and  what  coxUd  you  earn  as  a  nnion  cigar  maker? — ^A.  I  could  earn  m  the 
sweat  shoij,  receiving,  say  $4  a  thousand — I  would  earn  on  the  5-cent  goods  $6. 
On  the  $4  job  I  could  make  1 ,500  cigars  a  week — on  the  5-oent  cigar. 

Q.  On  the  sweat-shop  system  you  would  make  $6  a  week? — ^A.  Yes,  I  ^would 
make  $6;  that  is,  on  the  lowers.  Now,  if  I  were  to  work  on  some  of  these  $7  jobs 
or  $6  jobs  they  have  I  would  make  $9.  In  a  union  factory  I  would  make  $13  on  a 
5-centjob  and  $15  on  a  10-cent  job. 

Q.  Well,  that  difference  between  what  you  would  earn  under  the  two  systems 
is  a  direct  result  of  organized  labor? — ^A.  Yes;  unquestionably. 

Q.  Has  organized  labor  had  any  tendency  to  elevate  the  wage  earned  under  the 
sweat-shop  system? — A.  Well,  I  doubt  whether  it  reaches  the  sweatnshop  man, 
because  he  is  Mnd  of  helpless.  They  are  mostly  foreigners,  and  people  who  do 
not  have  any  understanding  of  anything  except  to  work;  but  it  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  in  factories  like  those  of  Mr.  v  alien  and  Mr.  Berrimann.  Mr.  Vallen  partic- 
ularly runs  quite  a  large  institution,  but  the  fact  that  the  union  is  here  and  sup- 
ports his  men  every  time  they  are  on  a  strike,  makes  him  hesitate  to  reduce  their 
wages.  For  instance,  I  was  in  a  factory  one  time  when  he  went  in  there  and 
went  from  one  table  to  the  other,  snatched  up  cigars  here  and  tearing  them  open, 
and  pulling  cloths  around,  and  tobacco,  and  making  all  kinds  of  rough  remarks. 
About  half  of  the  factory  jumped  up  and  slammed  their  blades  on  the  table  and 
quit,  and  went  out.  The  next  morning  he  announced  a  reduction  of  $3.  That 
reduction  has  been  in  force  ever  since.  Another  time  his  men  were  out  in  what 
was  known  as  the  Karebit  Strike.  We  supported  them  to  the  extent  of  $7«O0O 
in  that  strike.  To-day  he  is  paying  $3  below  the  union  scale  on  5-cent  goods  and 
$3  below  the  union  scale  on  10-cent  goods:  but  if  it  were  not  for  the  union  always 
being  there  and  ready  to  take  up  the  battle,  they  would  be  still  further  reduced. 

Q.  Is  your  union  steadily  growing  in  membership? — ^A.  Well,  nationally,  yes. 
Locally,  it  has  increased,  too.  We  have  increased  in  the  last  year  about  150  mem- 
bers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  If  cigars  made  in  Cuba,  Porto  Bico,  and  the  Philippines 
are  admitted  into  this  country  free  of  duty,  what  do  you  anticipate  will  be  the 
effect  on  the  cigar-manufacturing  business  in  this  country? — ^A.  It  will  have  a 
very  bad  effect  upon  the  cigar  industry  in  this  country,  in  my  opinion. 


Q.  Are  the  cigar  makers  generally  opposed  to  it?— A.  Yes. 


(By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Have  the  cigar  makers  been  moving  in  the  matter  of 
having  a  duty  fixed  upon  goods  from  Porto  Rico? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  they  been  using  their  influence  at  Washington  to  have  the  tariff 
placed? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  the  working  men  are  back  of  this  matter,  as  well  as  other  influencee? — 
A.  The  cigar  maker  is  like  everyone  else.  When  he  sees  other  interests  protected, 
he  want«  some  of  it  himself. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  your  influence  in  this  direction  has  been 
effective  in  any  way?— A.  I  have  no  knowledge  that  it  has.  We  have  never 
received  in  Chicago  any  statement  that  our  wishes  would  be  carried  out,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind.  We  have  received  answers  that  our  communications  would 
receive  consideration. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Chicago,  III.,  March  SO^  1900. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  MB.  D.  E.  GOUDIE, 

Retail  merchant^  Chicago,  III. 

The  special  sul)comiiiission  met  at  2.25  d.  m.,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  8.40 
p.  m.  Mr.  D.  B.  Gfondie,  of  Chicago,  a  retail  merchant,  was  introdac(^  as  a  wit- 
ness, and,  being  duly  sworn,  testined  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  yonr  name.— A.  D.R.Qoudie. 
Your  post-office  address?— A.  902  North  Eedzie  avenue. 
And  yonr  occupation?— A.  Storekeei)er. 

Do  you  keep  a  department  store? — ^A.  No  and  yes;  just  a  small  store  with 
cozifectioneries,  cigars,  and  notions. 

Q.  Is  the  same  business  that  you  carry  on  also  carried  on  in  departments  in  the 
great  stores? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  your  business  good? — ^A.  I  can  not  call  it  extra  good;  no;  but  I  do  not 
make  any  particular  complaint. 

Q.  Is  it  oetter  now  than  it  was  2  or  3  years  ago? — A.  No;  I  have  been  in  the 
business  a  very  short  time,  and  of  course  I  can  not  give  you  the  past.  I  have 
only  been  in  this  business  about  a*  year,  but  it  is  not  as  good  to-day  as  it  was  2 
months  ago  or  a  month  c^o. 

Q.  Is  it  injuriously  affected  by  the  labor  difficulties  here? — A.  I  think  that 
affects  it;  yes,  very  materially. 

Q.  Have  you  studied  the  question  of  the  effect  of  the  department  stores  ux>on 
the  small  stores? — ^A.  I  have  given  it  considerable  study  for  quite  a  number  of 
years;  yes. 

Q.  Please  ^o  on  in  your  own  way,  and  give  us  your  views  on  that  question. — 
A.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  would  like  to  make  answer  to  something  Mr.  Otto 
Young  said  yesterday  before  your  commission.  I  did  not  hear  him.  I  simply 
took  it  from  the  newpaper,  as  follows  (reading) :  *'  Ex  Lieutenant-Governor  Harris 
asked  him  particularly  regarding  the  department  stores  and  alleged  advantages 
over  the  small  stores.  The  witness  said  that  there  was  no  attempt  to  crowd  out 
the  small  dealers.  The  advantage  to  the  consumer  in  patronizing  the  department 
stores,  he  said,  was  that  there  was  but  one  profit,  the  goods  always  being  bought 
directly  from  the  manufacturers." 

Now,  I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  believing  that  Mr.  Otto  Young  has 
no  prejudice  against  small  stores,  no  desire  to  injure  them  in  any  way  as  an  indi- 
vidual; but  it  IS  an  unquestionable  fact  that  his  business,  as  conducted,  is  inju- 
rious to  the  small  stores,  and  is  purposely  and  intentionsklly  intended  to  crush 
them  out.  That,  of  course,  is  accomplished  in  an  indirect  way.  For  example,  in 
the  matter  of  cigars — I  deal  in  cigars.  There  is  a  certain  line  of  cigars  known  as 
advertised  brands.  They  are  staple  goods.  The  retailer  must  pay  one  price  for 
those  goods,  no  matter  where  he  buys  them.  They  are  sold  for  5  cents  apiece, 
6  for  a  quarter.  In  selling  them  6  for  a  quarter  the  retailer  makes  a  small  profit. 
The  department  store — ^and  the  Fair  is  one  of  them — occasionsdly  put  out  an 
advertisement  on  Saturday  or  other  day  of  the  week,  in  which  they  offer  eight  of 
these  different  brands  of  cigars  for  a  quarter.  In  doing  so  they  are  selling  these 
cigars  at  4  cents  a  box  less  than  the  ordinary  retailer  must  pay  for  them.  Fifty 
or  one  hundred  men  read  that  advertisement,  and  do  not  go  to  the  de^rtment 
store  to  buy  these  cigars,  but  when  they  visit  their  regrular  store  for  buying  these 
cigars  they  naturally  ask  that  they  get  8  for  a  quarter.  They  are  refused  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  would  be  sold  under  cost  by  the  ordinary  retailer  at  that 
figure.  The  retailer  tells  them  the  best  he  can,  and  gives  6  for  a  quarter.  Now, 
the  majority  of  those  men  are  business  men,  and  they  reason  thus:  The  Fair  is 
not  selling  these  cigars  less  than  cost;  if  they  are  not  selling  them  less  than  cost, 
then  the  retailer  is  getting  a  very  large  profit  on  these  goods.  Of  course,  it  is  an 
error.  He  is  selling  them4ess  than  cost,  but  they  can  not  believe  it;  and,  by  the 
way,  he  is  not  selhng  them  less  than  cost  to  him,  but  less  than  the  retailer  can 
buy  them  to  sell.  That  is,  a  cigar  dealer  buying  them  in  10,000  lots  generally 
makes  a  profit,  but  a  very  small  one.  The  result  of  that  action  is  this,  the  cus- 
tomer is  dissatisfied;  he  thinks  he  has  been  cheated  by  the  retailer;  that  the 
retailer  has  been  charging  him  too  big  a  profit,  and  the  result  is  that  he  very 
probably  goes  somewhere  else  for  his  cigars.  Now,  if  you  can  tell  me  a  more 
effective  way  of  crushing  out  the  small  retail  dealer  in  cigars  than  that,  I  would 
like  to  know  what  it  is.  Unless  you  send  the  sheriff  and  close  his  doors,  I  do  not 
know  any  other  way  you  oan  do  it. 
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What  applies  in  the  case  of  cigars  applies  in  the  case  of  confectioneries.  Yoa 
have  a  department  store  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  with  10  cheap  assistants  it 
will  sell  more  confectionery  than  100  confectionery  stores  scattered  throughout 
the  city.  Now,  they  do  it;  why  and  how?  By  the  same  process  adopted  wiSi  the 
cigar.  They  take  a  certain  line  of  confectionery  that  is  popular;  it  is  a  good  line 
and  they  advertise  it  and  sell  it  for  actual  cost  or  a  little  under  cost— that  is,  what 
would  be  under  cost  to  the  ordinary  retail  buyer;  and  on  the  ordhiary  goods,  the 
cheaper  goods  that  are  used  by  the  masses,  they  get  a  fair,  and  in  some  cases  a 
good,  profit.  I  have  myself  bought  the  finest  class  of  chocolates  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  in  one  of  these  stores  for  about  8  cents  less  than  the  actual  cost  to  the  men 
who  sold  them,  and  at  the  same  time  that  firm  has  sold  a  class  of  goods  by  the 
pound  at  a  higher  price  than  I  was  charging,  selling  them  by  the  ounce.  Now, 
if  that  is  not  a  way,  as  I  said  before,  of  crushing  out  the  small  dealer,  then  I  do 
not  know  of  any  way  by  which  it  can  be  done,  except  by  going  and  closing  hifl 
doors. 

What  is  true  of  these  two  dex>artments  is  true  of  jewelry,  is  true  of  notions,  is 
true  of  every  department  in  the  store.  Mr.  Otto  Young  does  not  manage  these. 
His  men  who  have  charge  of  these  different  branches  each  have  a  portion  of  the 
advertising  space  on  a  particular  day,  and  they  use  it  for  the  advancement  of  their 
own  department,  and  they  advertise  in  a  way  that  they  think  will  be  the  most 
profitable,  and  they  do  it  in  the  way  that  I  referred  to.  Taking  the  department 
store  as  a  whole,  it  is  a  decided  injury,  in  my  opinion,  not  only  to  business  men, 
manufacturers,  producers,  and  retailers,  but  also  distinctly  so  to  the  public. 
To  take  up  as  little  time  as  possible,  after  getting  your  note,  I  put  my  views  in 
shax)e  this  morning,  and  in  five  minutes  I  can  give  you  the  whole  argument,  and 
if  there  are  any  questions  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  them. 

f Reading:)  ''The  same  objection  as  holds  against  nearly  all  forms  of  trusts 
holds  against  the  department  stores,  viz,  they^  are  instruments  for  economizing, 
and  thereby  restricting  the  people's  opportumties  for  making  a  living." 

By  the  way,  that  is  one  of  the  worst  trusts  and  strongest  trusts  that  there  is  in 
existence  to-day — the  department  store— and  is  subject  to  the  objections  that  hold 
a^inst  almost  all  trusts,  except  the  labor  trust.  The  labor  trust  is  an  entirely 
different  thing,  and  works  on  an  entirelv  different  principle  from  the  others. 

(Continuing  to  read:)  "They  begin  by  economizing  space,  thus  100  depart- 
ments 8  by  10  feet,  placed  on  a  single  floor  of  a  dex>artment  store,  will  do  more 
business  and  take  in  more  money  than  100  small  stores  in  the  same  lines  of  trade. 
Consequently  the  one  floor  of  a  department  store  has  either  put  out  of  use  or  ren- 
dered unnecessary  the  erection  of  100  small  buildings,  and  as  the  cost  of  tiie  one 
floor  will  not  exceed  25  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  100  independent  buildings,  it  fol- 
lows that  less  than  25  per  cent  of  laborers,  bricklayers,  masons,  carpenters,  paint'- 
ers,  etc.,  are  required  to  provide  the  necessary  accommodations.  The  cost  of 
repairs  and  maintenance  will  be  in  the  some  proportion.  The  value  of  real  estate 
depends  on  the  opportunities  of  trade,  and  this  concentration  of  trade  depresses 
the  value  of  all  real  estate  outside  of  the  actual  center;  hence  we  find  the  anom- 
aly of  certain  blocks  being  held  at  $10,000  and  $12,000  a  front  foot,  while  less  than 
a  mile  away  the  land  is  worth  no  more  than  in  towns  of  100,000  x)eople;  and  the 
greater  the  facilities  for  cheap  and  rapid  transit  the  more  widespread  this  evil 
becomes  and  the  greater  the  inequality  in  ground  values,  which  not  only  lessens 
the  x)os6ible  profits  of  the  landholders,  but  greatly  reduces  the  city's  taxes  from 
real  estate. 

"  Second.  They  economize  in  service.  Departments  are  selected  and  arranged 
in  such  a  way  as  to  require  the  constant  service  of  the  assistant.  Thus  a  mere 
ST>ot  on  the  floor  of  a  department  store,  under  the  care  of  a  single  girl,  will  take 
in  more  money  in  a  day  th^i  would  be  taken  by  a  small  store  where  from  two  to 
three  persons  are  employed. 

"  For  example,  one  of  our  State  street  department  stores,  with  10  chief  assist- 
ants, sells  more  confectionery  than  is  sold  oy  100  confectionery  stores  scattered 
all  over  the  city.    The  same  is  true  of  tobacco,  cigars,  jewelry,  etc. 

♦  *  Thii-d.  They  economize  in  salaries.  The  notable  feature  of  this  class  of  stores 
is  the  vast  number  of  children  they  substitute  for  adult  labor;  and  herein  lies  one 
of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  system,  not  only  in  the  sreat  number  of  men  and 
women  who  are  thus  left  in  the  standing  army  of  the  unemployed,  but  in  its 
physical  and  social  effects. 

* '  These  children,  taken  into  these  seething  caldrons  of  Mammon  at  tender  years, 
are  defrauded  of  their  natural  heritage  of  youth,  growth,  and  health,  to  a  laW 
extent;  defrauded  of  their  happy  days  of  childhood,  and  become  the  dwarfed  and 
prematurely  aged  men  and  women  of  the  future.  Who  can  estimate  the  injury 
thus  inflicted  on  society?    The  slight  regard  evinced  for  parental  authority  by  so 
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many  children  of  to-day  is  traceable  to  the  same  evil  source.  Because  they  can 
earn  a  few  dollars  a  week  at  some  of  these  stores,  they  consider  themselves  self- 
supporting  and  are  corresyjondingly  independent  of  authority, 

**  Fourth.  They  economize  in  the  purchase  of  goods.  Buying  in  large  quanti- 
ties, they  practically  make  their  own  terms,  forcing  the  producer  and  manufac- 
turer to  s^  at  the  closest  margin,  thereby  restricting  their  ability  to  pay  living 
wages  to  their  emplovees. 

•*  A  point  worthy  of  consideration  right  here  is  the  opportunity  which  a  certain 
class  of  these  stores  nrovide  for  the  dishonest  dealer,  who  desires  to  shirk  his 
obligations  and  get  ria  of  his  stock,  leaving  his  creditors  unpaid  or  forcmg  them 
to  accept  a  few  cents  on  the  dollar.  There  are  department  stores  in  this  city  that 
make  it  their  boast  that  they  deal  only  in  bankrupt  stocks  bought  at  40  and  50 
cents  on  the  dollar.  Now,  it  is  an  incontrovertible  fact  that  wherever  merchan- 
dise is  sold  below  the  cost  of  production,  the  difference  between  the  selling  price 
and  a  fair  living  margin  comes  in  some  way  out  of  the  mechanics  who  made  them. 
If  they  do  not  lose  it  directly  in  unpaid  labor,  they  will  lose  indirectly  in  depression 
of  wages  and  the  demoralization  of  the  labor  market.  Thus  the  enormous 
profits  of  these  mercantile  devil  fishes  are  wrung  from  the  over-burdened,  ill-paid, 
producing  classes. 

'*  The  question  now  comes.  Is  not  all  this  economy  on  the  part  of  the  bargain 
store  an  excellent  thing  for  the  people?  Do  not  the  department  stores  sell  cheax)er 
than  the  small  stores,  and  so  put  money  in  the  pockets  of  the  public?  The  answer 
is.  No.  The  economy  practiced  by  the  department  store  might  possibly  be  a  good 
thing  provided  the  profits  were  returned  to  the  i)eople;  but  are  tney?  The  gentle- 
man who  might  justly  be  called  the  father  of  the  department  store  in  Gnicago 
died  a  few  months  aeo,  and  his  estate  was  proved  in  the  probate  court  to  be  worth 
$15,000,000.  He  had  been  in  business  some  17  years;  5  of  that  had  been  consumed 
in  getting  his  business  to  a  big  paying  basis,  and  8  years  of  the  time  he  had  had 
a  partner  who  drew  one-third  of  the  profits.  It  is  therefore  a  reasonable  supposi- 
tion that  the  profits  of  that  establishment  are  at  least  $1,500,000  a  year.  Just 
think  of  $1,500,000  a  year  going  to  two  ]partners  out  of  a  single  firm,  then  figure 
out  for  yourselves  how  much  of  the  savings  made  by  the  department  storeys  econ- 
omy in  space,  service,  salaries,  etc.,  was  returned  to  the  public. 

**A  million  and  a  half  a  year  would  give  an  annual  income  of  $1,500  to  1,000 
small  storekeepers,  each  of  whom  could  maintain  a  household  and  rear  a  family 
in  comfort  ana  respectability.  Now,  is  there  any  thoughtful  man  who  will  say 
that  two  individual  partners  can  or  will  use  their  $1,500,000  in  such  a  way  as  to 
command  half  the  service  or  confer  half  the  comfort  and  happiness  that  could  be 
gotten  out  of  it  by  1 ,000  intelligent,  thoughtful,  business  men  and  women? 

"  The  best  interests  of  the  people  demand  that  they  do  their  trading  over  as 
large  an  area  as  they  conveniently  can,  never  forgetting  their  neighbors.  Their 
money,  like  the  sunshine  and  the  shower,  should  be  for  the  whole  city,  not  for  the 
enrichment  of  a  few  men. 

'*  The  concentrating  of  capital  in  a  few  hands  and  of  business  in  a  few  centers 
of  i>opulation  is  one  of  the  great  dangers  of  the  age  which  every  intelligent  and 
patriotic  citizen  ought  to  do  his  best  to  counteract,  and  the  right  place  to  begin  it 
IS  at  the  department  store.'' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harria.)  You  have  stated  the  grievance;  now,  what  would 
be  your  remedy? — A.  That  is  an  entirely  different  thing.  There  are  legal  remedies, 
however,  that  could  be  applied.  I  have  said  that  the  city  is  cheated  out  of  a  large 
amount  in  the  shape  of  taxes  from  the  depreciation  of  real  estate  by  centering 
business  in  a  few  blocks.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  city  would  be  entirely  justified 
in  taxing  every  third  or  fourth  department  in  a  store.  I  am  aware  that  they  have 
tried  to  da  so,  and  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  said  that  they  have  not  the  power. 
It,  however,  seems  to  me  that  they  could  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  the  objec- 
tions of  the  Supreme  Court  and*  yet  get  at  the  department  stores,  and  that  it 
would  be  "just  and  right  in  taxiii;^  them  to  tax  them  so  highly  that  they  would 
be  obliged  to  disintegrate  and  divide  up  into  a  great  many  stores  in  place  of  one 
great  building. 

Q.  Does  the  consumer  feel  that  he  is  getting  better  value  for  his  money  by 
dealing  at  a  department  store  than  by  dealing  m  an  ordinary  retail  store? — ^A.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  he  does,  and  that  in  quite  a  number  of  cases  he  is  right  and 
that  he  does  receive  better  values.  What  he  ought  to  think  about  is  the  after 
and  indirect  effects.  Suppose  he  buys  goods  cheaper  at  that  store  than  he 
can  at  a  small  store;  he  should  ask  himself  why  he  can  do  it,  and  if  he  finds 
that  he  does  it,  as  I  have  said,  by  cheapening  labor,  by  throwing  labor  out  of  use, 
preventing  men  from  getting  an  opportunity  to  make  a  living,  then  he  ought  not 
to  be  willing  to  go  to  that  store  for  cheap  goods. 
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Q.  Then  yon  think  he  should  hare  a  wider  economic  f  ocns  than  merely  his  pres- 
ent purchase? — ^A.  That  is  it.  I  know  he  has  not  got  it;  I  know  he  has  been  made 
a  fool  of  and  that  for  a  great  many  years  he  has  been  systematically  deceived 
into  believing  that  he  is  not  injuring  anybody  by  trying  to  buy  goods  at  the  low- 
est possible  figure;  but  in  doing  that  he  is  making  a  bis  mistake. 

Q.  What  effect,  if  any,  does  the  dex)artment  store  have  upon  the  individual 
effort  of  the  ordinary  man? — A.  It  has  a  very  great  effect  on  that.  I  have  shown 
you  just  now  that  if  one  department  store  did  not  exist  there  would  be  an  opjmr- 
tunity  for  1,000  men  to  make  $1,500,  and  that  as  long  as  that  department  store 
exists  they  have  not  that  opportunity.  I  know  there  are  some  who  sav  it  is  not  a 
trust;  anybody  can  go  into  a  department  store.  Why,  anybody  could  go  to  the 
moon  if  they  only  had  a  ladder  long  enough.  They  could  ^o  into  a  department 
store  if  they  had  millions  of  dollars,  out  as  the  average  individual  can  never  have 
it,  and  never  approach  to  that  now  with  the  others  that  are  in  the  field,  his 
oppo^inities  are  cut  off. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  there  are  some  evils  in  society  that  api)ear  to  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  law  to  control? — ^A.  I  know  there  are  quite  a  number,  but  I  think 
very  few  of  them  are  really  beyond  the  law. 

Q.  Are  not  legislators  now  making  an  effort  to  find  a  remedy  for  the  conditions 
you  have  stated? — ^A.  They  are  and  they  have  been  for  a  long  time,  but  they  go 
at  it  in  a  most  peculiar  way,  a  way  that  will  never  accomplish  the  purpose.  Take 
the  case  you  have  before  you  now:  You  have  the  matter  of  a  strike,  a  quarrel 
between  the  employer  and  the  employee.-  The  employer  says  to  the  laooring 
man,  **  You  have  got  a  trust  and  you  have  got  to  break  it."  They  say  to  the 
employer,  **  You  have  got  a  trust  and  you  have  got  to  hreskk.  it."  Now,  up  to  a 
certain  point  they  are  both  right;  they  both  have  trusts.  There  are  three  trusts. 
There  is  the  industrial  trust,  the  manufacturing  trust;  there  is  the  distributing 
trust,  the  department  store;  and  there  is  the  labor  trust,  or  the  unions.  Now, 
there  is  one  point  that  strikes  me  as  strange  that  has  never  come  up  before  your 
commission  that  I  know  of,  and  that  is  the  immense  difference  that  exists  between 
these  trusts.  The  labor  trust  is  going  on  diametrically  the  opposite  principle 
from  the  producing  and  the  distnbuting  trusts.  The  distributing  trust  and  the 
producing  trust  are  bent  on  economy.  They  have  only  one  object  in  view,  and 
that  is  economy;  that  means  less  production,  or  it  means  more  production  from 
less  work:  it  means  shoving  the  men  out  of  labor;  it  means  the  restricting  of  the 
opportunities  for  making  a  living.  But  with  the  labor  trust  it  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent; they  want  to  restrict  production,  shorten  hours.  Why?  Because  they 
will  bring  in  more  men.  They  want  to  increase  the  opporttmities  of  men  to 
make  a  living.  That  is  the  object  of  their  trust,  and  that  being  the  object,  it 
is  an  oxcelleht  one.  They  do  not  know  how  good  it  is.  The  manufacturers'  trust 
and  the  distributers'  trust  are  on  an  entirely  different  principle;  their  object  is  to 
knock  out  labor — ^repress  the  opportunities  for  making  a  living.  If  society  were 
different  from  what  it  is,  if  there  were  more  work  than  there  are  laborers  to  do 
it,  then  the  producing  trust  would  be  right  and  the  consumers'  trust  would  be 
right.  But  as  it  stands  to-day,  when  there  are  far  more  laborers  than  there  is 
work  to  be  done,  the  laborers'  trust  is  right.  They  want  to  make  a  distribution. 
They  say,  *'  Here  are  some  men  out  of  work  and  the  only  way  we  can  find  work 
for  them  is  by  restricting  the  hours  of  labor,  which  will  naturally  call  for  more 
help. 

9.  You  believe  there  are  opportunities  for  all  if  properly  distributed? — ^A.  Yes. 
It  is  only  our  stupidity  that  creates  the  difficulty. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  should  like  to  hear  your  definition  of  a  trust,  having 
in  mind  such  combinations  as  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company. — A.  To  me  it  is  simply  a  combination  that  can  gain  the  prac- 
tical control  of  a  needed  ai-ticle,  and  hold  it,  sell  it,  or  distribute  it  for  individual 
benefit. 

Q.  You  believe  that  is  what  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company  have? — ^A.  I  believe  that  is  just  about  what  they  are  doing. 

Q.  Then,  can  the  department  store,  in  the  light  of  your  definition  of  those  trusts, 
be  called  a  trust? — A.  It  can;  yes. 

Q.  Does  a  combination  store  enjoy  a  monopoly  in  this  town? — ^A.  Practically  it 
does. 

Q.  Are  there  no  retail  stores  in  the  center  of  the  city  and  in  distant  parts  of  the 
city? — ^A.  Lots  of  them,  but  they  can  not  compete  with  these  particular  stores  to 
wluch  you  refer. 

Q.  But  they  are  in  existence  and  doing  business,  are  they  not? — ^A.  There  are 
sugar  manufactories  in  existence;  there  are  oil  companies  in  existence;  there  are 
still  private  companies  having  oil  wells;  there  are  a  lot  of  them  selling  a  little  oil. 
Now,  I  wi^  to  show  you  why  the  department  store  is  a  practical  trust.    Take 
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one  department;  take  books.  At  one  time  I  had  occasion  to  go  to  a  department 
store  to  sell  a  book  that  was  just  published.  It  was  a  very  neat  thing;  it  was  new, 
and  the  sale  of  it  was  limited  to  a  particular  time.  I  went  to  one  of  the  lar^e 
stores  in  the  city  here  to  see  the  buyer  and  get  him  to  buy  that  book.  He  said 
that  I  would  have  to  see  such  and  such  a  party,  which  was  the  book  trust  that 
used  to  exist — ^it  is  busted  up  now — and  I  went  practically  to  every  store  in  the 
city,  and  I  found  that  every  one  of  those  stores  were  in  the  hands  of  that  one  firm, 
the  book  trust — every  one  of  them.  I  saw  the  man  who  was  the  manager  of  that 
concern,  and  he  told  me  that  I  could  not  sell  that  book  except  through  him, 
which,  of  course,  was  true.  I  could  not  sell  it  to  a  store  in  the  city;  that  is,  to 
any  of  the  lar^  stores.  He  said,  *'  You  have  got  to  sell  it  through  us  or  you  can 
not  sell  it  at  all."  I  said  I  wanted  to  sell  it,  and  he  made  inquiries  about  it,  and 
ultimately  he  made  me  an  offer  that  would  come  to  about  25  per  cent  less  than 
the  cost  of  production.  I  told  him  I  could  not  sell  it  at  his  figure.  The  price 
was  put  at  such  a  figure  that  there  was  abundant  profit  for  him  and  the  retailer. 
He  had  his  nrice,  and  the  price  was  25  per  cent  below  the  actual  cost  of  produc- 
tion.   I  could  not  sell  it,  and  I  did  not  sell  it,  and  the  thing  was  lost. 

Q.  If  it  be  true  that  the  combination  store  is  a  trust,  is  it  not  also  true  that  that 
trust  is  voluntarily,  heartily,  and  effectively  supported  by  the  x)eople? — ^A.  That  is 
true. 

Q.  The  i)eople,  then,  are  in  favor  of  that  trust? — ^A.  The  people  are  in  favor  of 
buying  goods  where  they  think  they  get  them  cheapest;  yes.  They  apparently 
are  in  favor  of  that  trust  at  present;  they  support  it  heartily;  there  is  not  a  doum; 
about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  people  are  deceived? — ^A.  They  certainly  are  going 
contrary  to  their  own  interests. 


Q.  They  are  humbugged? — ^A.  They  are  humbugged. 


j.  They  do  not  get  the  wares  they  believe  they  are  getting?— A.  I  did  not  say 
that.  I  said  they  were  making  a  mistake  in  going  to  the  department  stores 
because  they  are  cheap  stores.  I  did  not  sav  that  the  department  stores  put  up  a 
certain  class  of  goods  worth  50  cents  and  charged  $1  for  them;  but  I  do  say  that 
one  of  the  greatest  objections  to  the  department  stores  is  the  amount  of  lying 
and  intentional  misrepresentation  indulged  in  by  their  advertising  n[ianagerB. 
The  display  advertisements  of  the  department  stores  in  the  Sunday  papers  of  all 
our  great  cities  are  in  large  part  willful  misrepresentations.  For  example,  take 
the  millinery  department  of  any  of  our  big  department  stores  in  last  Sunday's 

Eapers  and  you  will  find  fiowers  offered  at  19  cents  which  are  declared  to  be  worth 
rom  59  cents  to  $1.  Do  you  believe' that  to  be  a  correct  statement?  Take  the 
entire  line  of  millinerjrin  the  department-store  "ads"  and  you  will  find  every 
article  offered  at  what  is  declared  to  be  less  than  half  its  value.  That  is  how  the 
people  are  fooled.  Or  take  the  line  of  dress  goods  and  you  will  find  dozens  of 
samples  offered  for  25  cents  a  yard  that  are  stated  to  be  worth  from  75  cents  to  |1 
a  yard.  Is  that  a  true  statement?  Of  course  it  is  not.  The  explanation  is  that 
the  ^oods  referred  to  are  the  remains  of  some  special  lines  made  to  meet  a  special 
market  or  season.  While  the  goods  were  novelties  they  commanded  fancy  prices, 
but  the  market  having  been  glutted  the  **  water  has  been  squeezed  out "  and  they 
are  then  offered  at  tneir  real  value.  Goods  can  not  be  bought  by  department 
stores  below  their  genuine  market  value  once  in  a  hundred  times,  and  when  they 
say  they  are  prei)ared  to  sell  dollar  goods  for  25  cents  they  are  simply  not  telling 
the  truth. 

Q.  How  would  you  characterize  a  great  metroi)olitan  pai)er,  published  in 
Kokomo,  Ind.,  for  instance,  which  conaemns  industrial  trusts,  and  at  the  same 
time  prints  the  advertisements  of  these  combination-store  trusts  which  you  speaJc 
of? — A.  I  would  characterize  it  as  bein^  just  as  ridiculously  inconsistent  as  all 
newspai)er8  are— either  in  Kokomo,  Ind.,  or  Chicago,  HI.  Now,  that  you  have 
brought  up  the  subject  let  me  give  you  a  sample  of  newspaper  consistency.  For 
some  time  there  was  a  standing  "  ad  "  in  one  of  the  biggest  dailies  of  this  city  in 
which  one  of  the  **  get-rich-quick  "  fellows  offered  the  gudgeons  a  sure  fortune 
for  the  paltry  sum  of  $5.  I  have  seen  that  man  taken  up,  tried  in  the  jwlice  court 
and  condemned,  pay  a  heavy  fine,  walk  out  and  continue  Ms  swindle  through  the 
agency  of  the  big  daily.  I  have  read  an  account  of  his  trial  and  conviction  for 
swindling  in  the~  police  court  reports  and  his  lying  **ad"  in  the  advertising 
columns  of  the  same  paper,  and  his  "ad"  was  continued  until  his  success  in  fool- 
ing the  greenhorns  sent  him  to  the  penitentiary.  Every  day  you  will  find  the 
editorial  and  news  departments  of  our  great  dailies  and  weeklies  giving  the  get- 
rich-quick  men  and  otiier  scoundrels  "  fits,"  while  their  advertising  columns  are 
left  open  to  them  for  15  to  25  cents  a  line.  You  will  now  understand  what  I 
think  of  the  consistency  of  your  Kokomo  metropolitan  daily.  [Laughter.] 
(Testimony  closed.) 
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Chicago,  III.,  March  SO,  1900, 

TESTDCOlfT  OF  ME.  EDWAED  M.  COLE, 

Shoe  vianufacturer,  Chicago  y  HI. 

The  special  snbcommiBsion  met  at  10  a.  m.,  March  30, 1900,  in  the  Aaditorinm 
Hotel,  Chicago,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  2.45  p.  m.,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Cole 
appeared  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

(By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  name. — ^A.  Edward  M.  Cole. 

Post-office  address? — A.  Berwyn,Cook  County,  111. 

Occnpation? — A.  Superintendent  and  manager  of  a  shoe  factory. 

Where  is  the  shoe  factory  located? — ^A.  166  South  Clinton  street,  Chicago. 

What  is  the  name  of  the  factory? — A.  Schwab  Brothers. 

What  kind  of  goods  are  produced? — A.  Fine  shoes. 

For  men  or  women? — A.  Men's  fine  shoes. 

How  long  has  the  factory  been  established? — ^A.  About  8  years. 

How  many  hands  are  employed? — A.  About  300. 

What  proportion  are  men? — A.  About  two-thirds. 

Is  your  factory  running  now? — A.  It  is. 
Q.  Have  you  had  any  labor  difficulty? — ^A.  We  had  the  last  6  months  previous 
to  this.    We  have  not  had  for  2  or  8  months. 

Q.  Give  an  account  of  it  in  your  own  way? — A.  The  first  labor  tronbles  that 
we  had  were  in  June,  1899.  The  main  cause  of  the  trouble  was  to  abolish  week 
work  and  introduce  piece-plan  work.  The  men  refused  to  go  to  work  until  the 
price  list  was  made  on  the  piece  plan.  They  submitted  their  price  list ,  aprice  that 
m  their  judgment  was  fair.  We  objected  to  it,  and  after  lying  idle  about  8  weeks 
they  voted  to  go  to  work  under  the  old  plan,  or  the  way  tney  had  previou^y 
worked.  They  worked  for  6  or  8  weeks  and  the  factory  voted  unanimously  to 
strike  in  support  of  the  adoption  of  the  piece  plan  instead  of  b}r  the  day.  lli^y 
were  out  some  8  weeks,  I  think,  and  we  made  an  a^eement  vnth  the  union  to 
submit  the  case  to  arbitration.  Mr.  Charles  F.  Harding  was  our  arbitrator  and^ 
man  by  the  name  of  L.  J.  Wrucke  was  the  arbitrator  for  the  union.  Those  two 
chose  Hon.  Bichard  S.  Tuttle,  judge,  I  think,  of  the  circuit  court  here,  as  a  thir(^ 
arbitrator.  That  board  took  evidence  from  the  workingmen  of  this  city  an« 
arranged  a  price  list  from  that  evidence.  The  manufacturers  of  this  city  refusec 
to  enter  into  it,  to  testify  or  discuss  the  rate  of  wa^es  before  an  arbitration  cam-\ 
mittee,  believing,  if  I  remember  their  letter,  that  it  was  not  the  way  to  si^tla 
labor  troubles.  We  came  to  a  fairly  satisfactorv  settlement.  That  settlement 
was  something  on  the  plan  of  give  and  take.  Tnat  is,  in  other  words,  in  some 
things  we  did  not  get  what  we  were  entitled  to,  and  probably  it  was  the  same  thine 
on  the  other  side.  Arbitration,  to  be  right  and  to  reach  the  best  resists,  should 
be  compulsory  on  both  sides.  There  should  be  an  arbitration  board  or  commis- 
sion appointed  that  could  compel  either  manufacturers  or  workingmen  to  testify. 
As  it  is  to-day  I  find  that  workmgmen  are  afraid.  It  is  hard  work  to  get  a  good 
man  to  accept  the  position  of  third  man — ^umpire.  That  is  the  difficulty  we  find. 
The  workingman  is  suspicious  and  thinks  he  is  going  to  ^et  done  up.  The  manu- 
facturer— we  naturally  want  to  get  a  little  the  best  of  it  if  we  can,  when  it  comes 
to  arbitration.  That  was  the  difficulty  I  found  in  the  selection  of  the  third  man. 
A  man  who  would  be  satisfactory  to  both  sides  would  not  want  to  risk  his  repu- 
tation to  deal  with  it.  It  took  a  good  deal  of  work  to  persuade  Judge  Tuttle  to 
occupy  that  position.  I  think  he  came  out  of  that  with  the  respect  of  both  par- 
ties. I  think  that  is  something  verv  unusual.  My  idea  is  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  legislatures — I  think  national  laws  should  govern  that-^to  determine  some 
policy  to  make  it  compulsory  on  both  sides.  It  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the 
manufacturing  interests  as  well  as  the  workin^en's. 

My  experience  in  dealing  with  the  labor  man  is  this:  If  he  can  have  it  put  before 
him  in  such  a  light  that  he  believes  it  is  honestly  for  his  best  interests,  he  is  an 
easy  man  to  deal  with.  He  has  eot  now  where  he  is  very  suspicious  of  everything. 
These  large  trusts  forming — he  looks  upon  them  as  a  foe.  I  think  in  time  he  wul 
find  it  will  be  a  great  benefit.  They  will  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  labor  men.  It 
will  kill  off  these  small  competitors,  and  will  establish  a  more  uniform  rate  of 
wages  than  there  is  at  the  present  time.  Now,  at  the  present  time  there  is  no 
uniform  rate  of  wages.  In  places  like  Chicago  there  will  be  one  price,  in  Mil- 
waukee there  will  oe  another,  St.  Louis  another,  Cincinnati  another,  Detroit 
another,  Boston  another,  Brockton  another,  Lynn,  and  all  through,  different 
prices  in  different  locations. 
Now,  it  somewhat  depends  on  what  advantage  you  have  over  the  workingman, 
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and  not  what  there  is  in  that,  or  what  a  man  can  afford  to  nay  for  labor.  In  my 
opinion  that  is  one  of  the  ^eat  causes  of  business  being  so  aemoralized  to-day  in 
our  industry.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  industry  in  this  country  to-day  that  is 
in  as  poor  shape  as  the  shoe  manufacturing  industry.  Profits  are  practically 
wiped  out.  The  number  of  hours  that  we  run  in  a  day  make  it  almost  impossible 
for  a  laboring  man  to  live  even  at  the  present  rate  of  wages.  Of  course  the  little 
duty  that  is  on  hides  carries  the  price  of  material  up  to  a  point  that  it  is  hard 
work  to  get  the  corresponding  advance  in  the  manufactured  article.  Taking  it 
all  in  all,  it  is  an  industry  that  almost  demands  special  legislation,  in  my  oninion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Does  not  the  increased  duty  upon  the  finished  shoe  or 
the  finished  article,  whatever  it  may  be,  compensate  the  manufacturer  for  the 
tariff  on  hides? — A.  I  do  not  understand  there  is  any  on  finished  products. 

Is  not  there  a  duty  on  hai'ness? — ^A.  I  am  talking  about  the  shoe  industry. 
Of  course  the  tax  on  hides  is  general? — A.  Yes. 

Is  there  no  dutjr  on  certain  finished  shoes? — A.  There  is  on  imported  shoes. 
That  of  course  is  what  we  are  speaking  of. — ^A.  Yes;  but  we  do  not  import; 
we^export;  we  do  not  import  shoes  to  amount  to  anything. 

Are  there  not  a  good  many  fine  shoes  imported? — A.  Very  few. 
Would  there  not  be  if  it  were  not  for  the  duty — ^French  shoes? — ^A.  No. 
The  duty  of  course  gives  no  one  manufacturer  an   advantage  over  the 
other? — A.  Oh,  no;  I  was  sx)eaking  on  the  labor  situation.    Really  with  the  duty 
on  leather  we  ought  to  eet  a  reduction  in  labor,  or  get  an  advance  on  the  price  of 
the  manufactured  article  over  and  above  what  we  receive. 

Q.  Certainly  it  may  follow  if  you  have  to  pay  a  duty  on  raw  material  you  must 
add  that  to  the  cost  of  the  finished  product. — ^A.  That  is  easier  said  than  done. 

Q.  It  is  all  a  business  condition,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  can  not  be  compelled  to  sell  for  less  than  it  costs  to  make  a  thing? — ^A. 
No;  can  not  be  compelled  to. 

Q.  So  the  levy  of  the  duty  on  hides  changes  the  cost  of  the  entire  material, 
labor  included? — A.  Adding  to  the  cost  of  raw  material  in  manufactured  goods 
is  an  easy  thinpf  to  do.  It  is  easy  to  get  an  advance  on  the  raw  material.  It 
is  hard  to  get  it  on  the  manufactured  article.  The  selling  price  on  the  boots 
and  shoes  is  fixed  before  the  goods  are  made.  You  make  a  shoe  to  retail  at 
$3,  $3.50,  and  $5,  and  it  is  generally  understood  those  are  the  prices  you  pay 
when  you  eo  into  a  shoe  store. 

Q.  It  is  the  stress  of  competition  that  has  reduced  the  profits,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes, 
to  a  large  extent. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  formation  of  a  shoe  trust  would  correct  that  tjondition? — 
A.  I  think  it  would  help  it. 

Has  any  attempt  been  made  in  that  direction? — A.  Yes. 
Been  successful? — ^A.  No. 

Why? — A.  I  think  the  business  is  too  complicated;  too  scattered;  too  many 
shoe  factories  to  do  it. 

Q.  Anybody  can  make  shoes,  is  that  the  idea? — ^A.  That  is  pretty  nearly  the 
idea — anybody  can  make  shoes. 

Q.  Is  not  the  machinery  controlled  by  patents  so  that  it  can  be  brought  into  a 
combination? — A.  The  machinery  could  be  controlled  if  a  company  is  so  disposed. 
If  a  united  shoe  machinery  company  was  so  disposed  I  sum^wse  they  could  control 
it  and  sell  it  to  no  one  but  those  members  of  a  shoe  maniuacturers'  combination. 

(j.  Would  the  formation  of  a  shoe  trust  in  consideration  of  the  state  of  the 
business,  both  as  it  affects  labor  and  capital,  be  beneficial  in  your  judgment? — A. 
Yes;  I  think  it  would. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  a  man  engaged  in  the  making  of  shoes  would  get  better 
wages  if  there  were  a  trust  that  could  control  the  product  and  fix  the  price? — 
A.  I  can  not  say  that  they  would  get  better  wages.  They  would  get  better 
wages  in  this,  they  would  earn  more  money  in  a  year;  that  would  be  better  wages. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  thought  the  trust  system  would  eventuate 
in  a  better  condition  for  labor? — ^A.  I  think  it  would. 

Q.  Upon  the  theory  that  the  labor  then  would  have  the  combination  to  deal 
with.    Is  that  the  idea?— A.  That  is  my  idea. 

Q.  And  there  would  be  no  cutting  m  smaller  or  independent  concerns  on  the 
side?-~A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  a  more  uniform  rate  of  wages  could  be  brought  about  by  dealing  with 
a  few  large  concerns  than  can  be  now  enforced  by  dealing  with  a  great  many. 
Is  that  the  idea? — A.  Yes.  In  the  shoe  and  leather  trade  credits  are  so  easy  that 
it  makes  it  possible  for  small  manufacturers  to  do  a  large  business  and  sell 
goods  with  little  or  no  margin  of  profit.  A  trust  could  regulate  the  price  so 
that  goods  would  be  sold  at  a  certain  per  cent  above  the  cost. 
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Q.  So  that  in  order  to  accomplish  those  results  the  price  would  have  to  be 
enhanced  to  the  general  public,  the  consumer  of  shoes? — A.  Yes. 

^.  Aji^  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor  as  applied  to  almost  any  industry  naturally 
logically  increases  the  cost  of  the  finished  article? — A.  Yes;  except  that  in  a  large 
business  the  increased  cost  of  labor  is  not  in  proportion  to  a  small  business. 

(^.  What  chances  do  you  see  for  the  men  employed  in  making  shoes  to  better 
their  condition — ^increase  wages  under  existing  conditions? — A.  By  the  formation 
of  some  plan  to  avoid  labor  troubles,  that  would  be  fair,  and  give  to  labor  a  fair 
rate  of  wages  equal  in  one  place  to  another. 

Such  a  plan  would  save  all  the  loss  involved  in  strikes? — ^A.  Yes. 
Which  must  be  compensated  for  in  some  way? — A.  Yes. 
Is  it  possible  to  fix  a  uniform  rate  of  wage  for  a  man  employed,  say,  in  a 
shoe  industry  for  different  parts  of  the  country? — A.  Practically,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes.  For  instance,  you  might  take  in  Brockton,  Mass. ,  where  the  work- 
men would  require  for  a  certain  part  of  n  shoe  a  fraction  more  than  they  would 
in  Cliicago,  and  on  another  part  there  would  be  a  fraction  less  than  in  Boston, 
so  the  finished  product,  the  labor  amount,  would  be  the  same.  The  skill  in  a 
certain  branch  of  the  industry  would  be  greater  in  Brockton  than  it  would  be  in 
Lynn,  Mass.,  or  even  in  Chicago,  where  on  another  kind  of  a  shoe  it  would  be 
equal  or  better  here. 

Q.  Would  not  the  local  conditions  existing  in  different  sections  of  the  country, 
as  they  affect  the  cost  of  living,  render  it  impracticable  to  fix  a  uniform  scale  cf 
wages? — ^A.  I  do  not  understand  that  there  is  but  very  little  difference  in  the  cost 
of  living  one  place  from  another. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect,  in  your  opinion,  if  the  shoemaking  industry  of 
the  country  were  largely  transferred  to  the  South,  where  climatic  conditions  are 
favorable,  where  labor  is  plentiful  and  very  cheap,  and  where  the  cost  of  living 
is  cheaper,  as  has  been  the  case  with  the  cotton  manufacturing  industry?— A. 
You  would  raise  the  cost  of  the  manufacturing  of  shoes.  I  do  not  think  it  is  an 
industry  that  is  adapted  to  a  very  warm  climate.  A  man  who  works  in  the  shoe 
industry  works  right  on  his  nerve  all  the  time.  He  must  handle  them  very 
quickly  and  rapidly  to  accomplish  anything.  There  are  a  great  many  parts  of 
tne  work  on  a  shoe  done  where  a  man  only  gets  from  a  half  a  cent  to  a  cent  and 
a  half  a  pair;  that  is,  the  majority  of  the  parts  are  about  that  proportion,  and 
they  run  from  that  down  to— I  think  the  lowest  price  on  a  shoe  is  a  cent  a  dozen 
for  doing  the  work. 

Q.  And  the  assembling  itself  requires  expert,  skilled,  intelligent  labor,  does 
it?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Cheap,  ignorant  labor  can  not  be  profitably  employed? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  you  favor  compulsory  aroitration  laws? — ^A,  I  do  not 
favor  compulsory  arbitration  in  the  sense  that  would  invoke  the  police  power  or 
anything,  but  I  favor  it  where  a  commission  could  compel  workingmen  and  man- 
ufacturers to  give  evidence  before  it.  I  do  not  thiuK  I  would  go  as  far  as  to 
compel  a  man  to  work  in  a  factory  if  he  was  not  willing  to  work. 

Q.  That  would  not  follow.  Take  the  existing  difficulty  in  Chicago  to-day, 
where  there  is  a  practical  deadlock  between  the  building  trades  associations  and 
the  Building  Contractors'  Association,  and  where  a  great  loss  must  result,  would 
you  favor  a  law  which  would  mve  a  certain  time  within  which  these  organiza- 
tions might  compose  their  differences,  and  then  if  they  failed  to  agree  upon 
voluntary  arbitration,  provide  a  system  of  compulsorv  arbitration? — ^A.  Yes,  I 
would  favor  that.    I  think  that  is  a  thing  that  is  needed. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  immense  loss  involved  in  these  difficulties  would 
warrant  the  intervention  of  legislatures  of  the  country,  in  the  passage  of  such 
laws  compelling  arbitration  under  given  conditions? — A.  Yes. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washtnoton,  D.C,  May  16,  1900. 

TESTIMOlfT  OF  ME.  SAHTTEL  WALTEE  WOODWAED, 

Dej)artment  store  viei^chant^  Washingtoiiy  D.  C. 

The  commission  met  at  10.30  a.  m.,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  Mr.  Samuel  Walter 
Woodward,  of  Washington, D.C,  was  introduced  as  a  witness  and,  being  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  yonr  name,  post-office  address,  and  occupa- 
tion.— A.  Samuel  Walter  Woodward;  merchant;  Eleventh  and  F  streets,  Waflh- 
ington,  D.  C. 
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How  long  have  been  en^ikp^ed  in  business  in  Washington? — ^A.  Twenty  years. 
What  kind  of  business  is  it? — ^A.  Dry  goods  and  general  merchandising. 
Yon  run  what  is  called  a  department  store? — ^A.  Yes. 

Do  you  care  to  tell  the  amount  of  capital,  the  volume  of  your  yearly  sales, 
and  the  number  of  hands  employed? — ^A.  For  publication,  I  would  rather  not. 

Q.  You  can  state  it  approximately,  if  you  choose  to,  or  you  can  omit  the  state- 
ment entirely. — ^A.  You  ask  me  the  volume  of  our  business.  It  is  |2 ,000 ,000  per 
annum. 

Q.  How  many  deiwrtment  stores  are  there  in  Washington? — A.  I  can  not 
answer  that  question  without  running  them  over  in  my  mind;  6  or  8. 

Q.  Was  yours  one  of  the  first  established  he^re? — ^A.  Probably  it  was;  yes. 

Q.  Have  they  been  growing  steadily  ever  since  the  beginning? — A.  Yes. 

Q,  Has  the  number  of  stores  that  are  commonly  called  single-line  stores 
increased  also  during  that  same  time? — A.  I  should  have  to  answer  that  in  the 
negative;  probably  not. 

Q.  Has  the  population  increased? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  go  on  now,  in  your  own  way,  and  state  concerning  the 
condition  of  fiie  business,  and  your  view  of  the  economic  value  of  doing  business 
by  dividing  it  into  departments,  etc. — ^A.  That  question  is  very  broad,  and  I  am 
not  prepared,  as  I  wrote  the  commission,  to  make  a  written  statement,  or  ^rhaps 
a  lengthy  oral  one.  I  would  be  glad  to  answer  all  your  questions  as  definitely  as 
possible. 

Q.  Well,  I  will  ask  if  you  aim  in  the  conduct  of  your  business  to  make  each 
department  independent? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  to  derive  a  profit  from  every  class  of  goods  that  you  sell? — ^A.  That  is 
our  aim,  but  it  is  not  possible. 

Q.  Do  you  run  on  one  class  of  goods  as  a  bait  for  customers  to  your  general 
department? — ^A.  We  do  not. 

Q.  Is  that  done  in  department  stores? — ^A.  In  a  general  way,  I  would  have  to 
say  yes;  but  in  most  of  those  cases,  where  a  particular  line  of  goods  is  used,  there 
are  particular  reasons  of  location  or  circumstances  which  make  it  advisable,  if 
not  necessary.  If  I  can  make  myself  understood  in  that  by  an  illustration,  I  will 
use  the  item  of  sugar  in  a  grocery  store.  It  is  well  faiown  to  anyone  who  will 
look  at  the  quotations  that  sugar  costs  from  the  first  hands  either  5^  or  5f ,  or  5i, 
or  5  cents,  whatever  the  quotation  may  be  for  the  current  week  or  month,  and  it 
is  generally  considered  advisable  for  all  grocery  stores  to  sell  that  article  at  what 
it  costs  them.  They  do  it  also  from  necessity,  because  it  is  a  thing  as  to  which 
customers  go.  from  one  store  to  another,  and  say.  What  is  the  price  of  granulated 
sugar;  how  many  pounds  for  a  dollar?  until  it  comes  to  be  as  with  us  in  the  trade— 
a  football.  The  same  thing  is  true,  or  was  many  years  ago,  of  nails  in  the  hard- 
ware business.  Now,  if  you  wish  me  to  make  an  illustration  applicable  to  my 
own  business,  I  would  instance  the  matter  of  foreign  perfumeries.  Take  Lubin's 
extracts,  for  instance.  They  have  for  years  been  sold  at  practically  the  cost  of 
importation.  In  other  words,  the  price  was  55  cents  or  56  cents,  or  57  cents — some- 
thing like  that — and  the  cost  to  ouy  them  from  people  who  imported  them  and 
got  the  cost  of  handling  out  of  it.  We  don't  sell  for  56  cents  because  we  want  to 
at  all,  but  simply  because  it  is  a  xx)pular  thing  of  merit,  and  is  in  the  mind  of 
well-to-do  people  who  want  that  class  of  goods,  and  it  comes  to  be  that  they  ask 
for  Lubin's  extracts  in  this  place  or  that  place,  with  the  result  that  the  fixed  price 
comes  to  be  actually  what  it  costs. 

Q.  It  is  a  luxury,  is  it  not? — A.  This  particular  thing  is  a  luxury;  yes. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  not  a  rule  in  business  that  you  can  make  and  do  make  more  profit 
on  luxuries  than  on  necessaries? — A.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

<^.  What,  then,  is  the  particular  reason  why  you  can  not  make  a  profit  on  that 
article? — ^A.  Because  it  is  so  well  known. 

Q.  Is  there  any  concert  or  agreement  among  merchants  concerning  it? — ^A. 
There  never  has  been  in  my  knowledge,  in  my  experience  of  25  years,  and  within 
only  the  last  10  days  I  have  heard  that  New  York  merchants  themselves  were  get- 
ting tired — as  we  say  in  business  parlance— of  this  business,  and  had  agreed  that 
the  goods  must  pay  a  profit. 

If  you  wish,  lean  give  you  other  illustrations,  not  of  foreign  goods,  to  which 
the  same  thing  applies.  I  will  instance  one  that  came  under  my  notice  only  yes- 
terday, of  a  preparation  called  • '  Listerine,"  made  by  a  pharmaceutical  company  at 
St.  Louis.  We  retail  it  at  60  cents;  it  costs  59  cents  and  a  fraction,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  and  we  have  to  buy  a  quantity  larger  than  a  small  dealer  could  buy 
in  order  to  make  it  cost  a  little  less  than  60  cents,  but  we  sell  it  for  60  cents  sim- 
ply because  it  is  easier  and  cheaper  to  do  that  ti^an  it  is  to  stand  a  running  cross- 
fire of  criticism  and  question  of  our  price  being  a  cent  or  5  cents  higher  than 
anybody's  else. 
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Q.  Have  you  a  drug  and  proprietary  medicine  department? — ^A.  No;  we  have 
it  kept  nnder  what  we  call  a  draggist's  snndry  dex>artment.  That  also  comes 
nnder  what  you  would  term  proprietary  medicines. 

Q.  Do  you  carry  proprietary  medicines? — ^A.  To  that  extent,  yes.  It  is  not  a 
medicine  in  a  sense.  It  is  not  a  patent  medicine;  it  is  a  patent  proprietary  arti- 
cle, but  not  a  patent  medicine;  and  I  draw  that  distinction  because  medicines 
such  as  sarsaparilla  and  ve^etine  and  preparations  of  that  kind  we  do  not  keep. 

Q.  Is  it  a  common  practice  with  department  stores  to  sell  proprietary  articles 
at  cost  or  even  below  cost  as  an  inducement  to  customers  to  come  and  trade  in 
the  other  departments? — ^A.  Only  for  the  reasons  that  I  have  mentioned. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  consider  it  a  businesslike  and  economical  and  sound  and  safe 
way  of  doing  business  to  do  that? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  You  consider  it  fair  to  comi)etiiig  retail  druggists? — A.  Yes;  I  do.  For 
instance,  in  this  matter  of  Listerine,  nine  out  of  ten  of  all  the  manufacturers  of 
these  products,  when  the  stamp  tax  went  into  effect  2  years  ago,  added  to  the  cost 
of  their  goods  the  cost  of  the  stamp.  In  the  case  of  this  article  the  stamp  was  3 
cents,  and  we  fixed  the  price  at  63  cents  after  the  stamp  act  went  into  effect;  but 
this  company  happened  to  be  wise  enough  not  to  add  the  stamp  to  the  cost  of  the 
goods,  and  it  escaped,  at  least,  my  attention — I  do  not  know  about  the  subordi- 
nates, but  it  escaped  my  attention — ^until  I  was  notified  by  one  small  druggist  in 
town  that  they  were  selling  it  at  60  cents.  I  inquired  into  the  matter  ana  found 
that  we  did  not  have  to  pay  the  additional  stamp  tax.  People  buy  it  at  the  same 
price  as  before;  so  I  said,  *'  Change  our  price  again  to  60  cents." 

Q.  Is  not  that  case  exceptional?  Don't  most  of  the  manufacturers  of  those 
goods  insist  that  the  retailer  shall  pay  the  stamp  tax? — A.  They  do.  I  said  nine 
out  of  ten  of  them  did. 

Q.  Well,  if  the  department  stores  sell  proprietary  articles  of  various  kinds  at 
actual  cost  or  below  cost,  how  can  the  retail  druggist  afford  to  do  business  when 
they  constitute  so  large  a  part  or  his  stock  in  trade? — ^A.  The  number  of  articles 
which  any  good  merchant  would  sell  at  cost  are  necessarily  limited,  for  very  good 
reasons,  because  he  must  make  a  profit  on  at  least  90  to  95  per  cent  of  the  articles 
he  has  in  the  store  in  order  to  make  up  for  the  profit  which  he  loses  on  the  others; 
and  the  reason,  perhaps — ^I  say  perhaps,  because  I  am  only  speaking  of  my  own 
knowledge;  but  1  assume  what  other  merchants  may  also  think — the  reason  why 
many  good  merchants  are  willing  to  do  this  is  because  their  articles  are  well 
known;  that,  in  the  first  place,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  easier  to  supply  your  cus- 
tomers quickly  without  questioning  and  without  criticism;  but  the  second  and 
gerhaps  equally  important  reason  is  that  the  investment  in  those  articles  does  not 
urt,  in  fact,  does  not  employ,  the  merchant's  capital,  for  the  reason  that  he  gets 
credit,  and  when  he  buys  these  articles  to-day  he  will  buy  what  he  wants  for,  say, 
the  balance  of  this  month,  and  will  not  have  to  pay  for  them  until  the  10th  of  next 
month;  so  that  he  gets  the  money  before  he  pays  for  the  goods,  to  a  great  extent, 
you  understand.  It  is  possible  to  manage  it  so  there  will  be  little  or  no  capital 
used. 

Q.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  such  articles  would  constitute  but  a  very  small  percent- 
age of  the  stock  of  a  large  merchant,  the  proprietor  of  a  department  store  doing 
$2,000,000  worth  of  business  in  a  year,  but  that  they  will  constitute  a  larger 
percentage  of  the  business  of  a  single  pharmacist;  and  if  he  is  obliged  to  sell  with- 
out profit,  how  can  he  continue  to  do  business? — A.  There  are  many  details  enter- 
ing into  the  answering  of  that  question.  There  are  a  great  many  people  doing 
business  who  do  not  know  how  much  it  costs  them  to  do  business;  I  mean  they 
do  not  grasp  the  full  detail  of  their  business  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  know  just  what  it  costs  them  to  do  business. 

Q.  Is  there  any  particular  reason  why  one  class  of  goods  should  be  sold  without 
a  profit  more  than  another  class  should  be? — A.  I  tried  to  make  that  plain  in  my 
former  answer — on  account  of  the  well-known  character,  on  account  of  the  exten- 
sive advertising  done.  That  is  true,  to  put  it  mildly,  of  50  per  cent  of  the  articles 
which  you  will  see  advertised  in  the  magazines.  The  fact  of  their  name  being  so 
well  known  makes  it  impossible  to  get  a  g^eat  profit  upon  them— in  many  cases  a 
fair  profit. 

Q.  Are  they  any  better  known  than  staple  articles  of  dry  goods?— A.  It  applies 
also  to  staple  articles  of  dry  goods,  like  Fruit  of  the  Loom  cotton. 

Q.  Is  there  any  profit  on  that? — A.  Almost  none.  If  you  call  a  profit  paying 
7i  cents  and  selling  it  for  8,  why,  yes.  Fruit  of  the  Loom  cotton  is  an  article 
sold  on  the  name.    I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  not  good  merchandise;  it  is. 

Q.  Then  are  we  to  understand  that  about  the  only  opportunity  for  profit  is  in 
novelties,  goods  that  are  not  so  well  known,  and  ui)on  wnich  the  public  may  have 
a  fad  or  fancy  for  the  time  being? — A.  In  a  general  way  that  is  &ue. 
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Q.  Then  merchants  act  as  pnblic  benefactors  in  distribnting  staple  and  neces- 
sary articles?— A.  From  necessity. 

Q.  You  believe  they  would  like  to  make  a  profit  on  them  if  they  could? — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  you  think  it  would  be  more  businesslike  and  more  strict  economy  to 
make  a  profit  than  to  sell  them  without  a  profit? — ^A.  I  do.  You  said  you  were 
from  Boston.  May  I  give  you  an  illxtstration  from  my  personal  experience,  when 
I  was  a  boy? 

Mr.  Clarke.  Shall  be  delighted  to  hear  it. 

The  Witness.  In  Boston,  you  remember,  perhaps,  there  were  some  fairly  good 
small  stores  on  Hanover  street  25  years  ago,  before  Washington  street  cut  through. 
I  am  speaking  now  of  the  period  from  tne  close  of  the  war  to  1875.  I  was  a  boy 
on  Hanover  street,  and  I  was  emploved  in  one  of  the  best  stores  there.  Jordon, 
Marsh  &  Co.  then  were  just  branching  out  into  what  we  now  call  the  depart- 
ment-store business.  The  Bon  Marche  of  Paris  was  the  leader.  Thev  had  started 
in  1869,  just  a  few  years  before,  and  in  the  early  seventies  Jordon,  Marsh  &  Co., 
and  A.  T.  Stewart,  and  Marshall  Field  were  then  just  branching  out  into  what 
we  call  the  dex>artment-store  business.  Wamsutta  cotton  then  had  reached  a 
poiut  to  cost  in  the  wholesale  market  16  to  16^  cents,  and  as  soon  as  that  price 
was  reached  from  the  manufacturers,  Jordon,  Marsh  &  Co.  advertised  it  at  what 
we  call  in  New  England  the  Yankee  shilling — 16|  cents.  In  our-  little  store  in 
Hanover  street,  doing  a  business  of  $100,000  a  year,  I  was  employed  by  a  very 
fine  man,  who  usuaUy  tried  to  do  his  business  conscientiously,  and  he  was  one  of 
the  merchants  who  thought  he  ought  to  get  a  profit  on  everything  that  he  had  in 
his  store;  and  it  was  quite  difficult  for  us  yoimg  fellows  to  ^et  18  cents  for  Wam- 
sutta cotton,  when  three  or  four  times  a  week  it  was  advertised  by  Jordon,  Marsh 
&  Co.  for  16J;  but  our  employers  would  not  change  their  price.  If  the  customers 
did  not  see  the  advertisement  and  did  not  know  of  its  being  sold  at  a  shilling,  we, 
of  course,  could  not  tell  them  so;  but  many  customers,  of  course,  did  know  it, 
and  turned  away.  As  early  as  that  we  were  one  of  half  a  dozen  stores  in  the  city 
of  Boston  then  that  mainl^ined  the  one-price  system.  It  was  not  done  then,  as 
you  know,  on  Hanover  street,  so  we  had  to  let  customers  go  out.  As  I  said,  I  was 
a  voung  fellow  learning  the  business  then,  and  judging  from  all  I  knew  then,  and 
all  I  have  learned  in  the  past,  it  was  a  mistake  for  any  merchant,  however  small, 
to  ask  more  than  the  current  price,  notwithstimding  the  great  stress,  the  great 
disadvantage,  to  which  it  placed  him. 

(j.  You  think,  then,  that  the  department  store  makes  the  current  price? — ^A.  Of 
necessity,  yes. 

Q.  If  your  store  chooses  to  sell  a  class  of  goods  without  profit,  it  compels  every 
other  merchant  dealing  in  these  goods  to  do  the  same? — ^A.  I  think  I  may  say  that 
is  true. 

Q.  Could  that  department  store  do  that  and  continue  to  do  it  long  unless  it  had 
a  large  number  of  other  departments  upon  which  to  depend  for  a  profit? — ^A.  It 
coulanot. 

Q.  Do  you  see,  then,  anv  good  economic  reason  or  any  sound  business  sense  in 
sacrificing  profit  on  any  class  of  goods?— A.  I  think  my  answer  was  that  I  do. 

Q.  But  only  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  because  somebody  else  does  it? — A.  Ihave 
saia,  as  a  matter  of  necessity. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  do  not  consider  it  economic  and  businesslike,  except  under  com- 
pulsion, is  not  that  one  of  the  ^eatest  evils  that  you  know  of  in  connection  with 
the  consolidation  of  merchandise  in  stores  of  a  considerable  number  of  dei>art- 
ments? — A.  I  could  not  consider  it  an  evil  when  09  people  in  a  community  get  the 
advantage  of  it — 99  people  out  of  100. 

(J.  Would  the  goods  produced  by  convict  laborer  slave  labor,  if  you  would  per- 
mit it — would  that  be  an  economic  advantage  to  the  people  in  the  long  run,  in 
your  judgment? — ^A.  1  think  we  ought  to  employ  convict  labor.  I  think  we  ought 
to  employ  them  on  roads  more  than  on  textiles. 

Q.  Why  on  roads  more  than  on  textiles? — ^A.  Because  there  is  so  much  neces- 
sity for  good  roads,  and  it  works  to  the  benefit  of  the  suburban  population  to  such 
great  extent. 

9-  Is  that  the  only  reason  you  have?— A.  I  have  not  studied  the  question  of 
prisoners  and  prison  reform  to  any  extent,  I  may  say,  but  in  general  I  answer 
the  question  in  that  way,  because  I  believe  they  ought  to  be  employed  and  per- 
haps fitted  for  some  useful  labor  when  they  come  out.  I  am  sorry  I  mentioned 
that,  because  I  did  not  mean  to  digress. 

Q.  We  will  not  follow  the  digression;  we  will  return  to  the  original  projKMsi- 
tion.  Do  you  think  it  of  advantage  to  the  people  as  a  rule  to  be  able  to  buy  some- 
thing for  less  than  it  costs,  or  for  less  than  what  will  afford  a  fair  living  to  the 
people  who  produce  it  and  handle  it?— A.  Yes;  I  do,  unqualifiedly. 
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Q.  Will  not  that  principle,  carried  out  logically,  be  destructive  of  all  profit 
and  therefore  of  all  business? — ^A.  No ;  it  wonldnot,  for  this  reason :  That  a  good 
merchant  knows  where  to  stop  in  the  competitive  test,  or  in  a  competitive  ^ort 
with  his  neighbors. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  he  stops  before  he  sacrifices  all  profit  on  all  the  goods?— A. 
Yes.  There  are  so  many  illustrations  in  answer  to  that  question  that  could  be 
given  from  practical  knowledge  and  observation  in  the  last  few  years  in  the  tre- 
mendous changing  of  prices  that  I  must  make  the  answer  as  I  have. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  one  cause  of  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  single- 
line  stores  and  the  growth  of  the  department  stores  has  been  the  sacrifice  of  the 
profit  in  the  department  stores  on  certain  classes  of  goods  kept  in  single-line  stores 
chiefly^— A.  No;  I  do  not. 

Q.  What,  then,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  reason  for  the  change  that  has  occurred  in 
the  last  25  years  in  methods  of  conducting  mercantile  business? — ^A.  First,  the 
fall  in  prices;  and  second,  the  difficulty  of  getting  any  profit  at  all,  have  com- 
pelled men  who  had  the  ability,  means,  and  capacity  to  extend  their  lines;  aud  in 
the  third  place,  so  many  men  in  business  after  the  panic  of  1857  had  nothing  to 
do  in  the  early  sixties  but  to  go  to  their  places  of  business  in  the  morning  and 
mark  up  the  prices  of  their  goods.  When  the  g^eat  change  came  in  the  end  of 
the  sixties  they  did  not  know  how  to  do  business  on  a  falling  market;  that  is,  as 
we  say,  they  were  not  quick  sellers  enough.  When  we  think  that  ordinary  cot- 
ton cloths  sold  for  (K)  and  70  cents  a  yard  when  the  war  ended — ^well,  I  use  cotton 
cloth  as  an  extreme  illustration,  but  the  same  was  true  in  every  line  of  what  we 
call  textiles — underwear,  outside  wear,  and  housfe  furnishings  in  general.  In  my 
experience,  on  Hanover  street,  in  those  days  a  good  many  merchants  thought  they 
were  worth  a  great  deal  of  money,  but  it  was  in  stock  on  the  shelf,  that  was  de- 
preciating all  the  time  until  prices  got  down  to  a  level;  then  it  was  too  late. 

Q.  You  think  that  stocks  of  goods  are  turned  over,  that  is,  converted  into  cash, 
more  rapidly  nowadays  than  25  or  30  years  ago? — A.  Immeasureably. 

Q.  That  permits  the  merchant  to  accept  a  smaller  profit  and  still  do  well,  does 
it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir.  We  could  not  do  Dusiness  nowadays  and  carry  the  stocks 
that  we  did  25  or  30  years  ago. 

Q.  Is  there  some  credit  still  given  in  the  business  of  retail  merchandising?-'A. 
Yes. 

Q.  How  long  credits,  as  a  rule? — ^A.  Baltimore  is  the  only  city  that  I  know  of 
that  holds  on  to  the  old  6  months'  credit  system.  All  good  merchants  that  I  know 
of  in  the  North  and  East  require  monthly  settlements. 

(^.  That  is  considered  practicaUy  cash? — ^A.  Practically  cash,  yes.  They  get 
their  money  before  the  10th  of  the  following  month.  It  is  practical! v  cash,  and 
I  am  sure  tnat  these  accounts  are  not  wanted  unless  they  are  paid  in  tiiat  way. 

Q.  Is  most  of  the  business  of  the  department  stores  done  on  the  monthly  credit 
system,  or  are  most  of  the  sales  sjMDt  cash? — A.  By  far  the  larger  proportion  are 
spot  cash.    You  want  me  to  give  my  own 

Q.  (Interrupting. )  Yes,  as  freely  as  you  please. — A.  Our  own  business — ^in  round 
figures  it  is  two-thirds  and  one-third.  Practically  one-third  is  in  monthly  accounts 
and  the  balance  is  cash.  We  do  no  credit  business.  We  carry  an  account  for  a 
customer's  accommodation,  or  for  our  own,  if  you  put  it  that  way,  for  a  month, 
with  the  understanding  that  it  is  to  be  paid  between  the  1st  and  foth  of  the  fol- 
lowing month.    It  is  not  credit. 

Q.  Is  there  much  of  a  percentage  of  loss  when  such  credits  are  given? — A.  No; 
there  is  a  slight  percentage  of  loss. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  with  reference  to  the  volume  of  currency  per  capita  to 
form  any  opinion  as  to  the  effect  that  has  on  the  retail  trade?— A.  I  am  somewhat 
familiar  with  those  questions.  It  enters  so  largely  into  the  question  of  supply 
and  demand  and  the  employment  of  labor  that  it  makes  too  big  a  question. 

O.  I  will  ask  you  if,  in  a  "general  way,  it  is  a  fact  that  when  labor  is  generally 
well  employed  and  at  remunerative  wages  trade  is  better? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Wnen  there  is  a  full  volume  of  sound  currency,  is  trade  better  than  when 
there  is  a  scant  volume  per  capita?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  find  there  is  a  larger  volume  of  currency  per  capita  than  there  was 
25  years  ago? — A.  I  know  there  is  a  larger  volume  than  there  was  5  or  10  years 
ago.  I  usually  keep  those  statistics  in  my  office  where  I  can  put  my  hand  on 
them,  but  I  do  not  so  back  more  than  5  or  10  years  usually.  It  has  increased  from 
about  $21  to  somewhere  about  $26  the  last  8  or  10  years. 

Q.  You  regard,  then,  the  employment  of  labor  and  the  fullness  of  the  volume  of 
currency  as  important  factors  in  the  matter  of  business? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  How  do  these  conditions  compare,  and  how  is  the  prosperity  of  the  retail 
trade  to-day  in  comparison  with  that  of  4  or  5  years  ago?— A.  It  is  unquestionably 
and  immeasurably  better. 
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Q.  Are  the  conditions  in  Washing^n  very  different  from  those  in  other  cities? — 
A.  They  are  and  they  are  not. 

Q.  Can  you  define  the  respects  in  which  they  are  and  in  which  they  are  not?— A. 
We  have  here  a  very  large  body  of  GK>yemment  employees  who  constitute  the 
largest  and  best  x>ortion  of  onr  population,  and  who  have  employment  at  fixed 
salaries.  At  ^e  present  time,  for  mstance,  when  the  Departments  are  all  full  and 
the  Census  Office  is  employing  an  additional  quota,  and  so  far  as  I  know  almost  no 
Department  is  dispensing  witn  any,  conditions  are  very  good.  The  contrary  was 
the  case  4  or  5  years  ago  when  somewhere  from  8,000  to  5,000  people  were  dropped 
from  the  various  Departments,  if  you  recall.  These  two  conditions,  to  make  the 
illustration  and  the  answer  concrete,  make  a  difference  of  20  percent  in  any  good 
merchant's  business. 

Q.  It  is  necessary,  then,  to  the  prosx>erity  of  the  Washington  merchant  that  the 
General  Government  should  be  doin^  considerable  business  and  be  prosperous, 
as  well  as  that  the  conditions  of  busmess  among  the  people  at  large  should  be 
good?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  of  any  changes  in  laws  that  ought  to  be  made  for  still  improv- 
ing the  conditions  of  business? — ^A.  I  do  not. 

p.  You  are  very  well  satisfied  with  existing  conditions  if  they  can  only  be  main- 
tained?— A.  lam. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Has  confidence  anything  to  do  with  good  busi- 
ness?— ^A.  We  can  not  have  good  times  anywhere  unless  the  laboring  man  has 
employment.    That  is  a  roimdabout  way  of  answering  your  question,  perhaps. 

Q.  And  well  paid? — A.  And  well  paid. 

Q.  Does  tiie  tendency  to  consolidate  in  department  stores  have  any  effect  on  the 
individual  stores? — ^A.  That  is  a  broad  question.  I  think  any  man  who  under- 
stands his  business  can  remain,  in  business  as  lon^  as  he  wants  to. 

O.  Does  the  department  store,  from  the  economical  standpoint,  require  less  help 
to  ao  the  same  business  than  in  the  old  way  of  several  stores? — A.  No;  it  requires 
more.  That  evidently  does  not  seem  reasonable  to  vou,  but  we  have  to  wait  upon 
people  now  with  specially  trained  help  in  more  tnan  half  of  our  departments. 
Of  60  to  80  per  cent  of  them  that  is  true.  In  other  words,  a  customer  is  not  a 
customer  unless  she  is  waited  upon  intelligently. 

Q.  Does  the  department  store  have  any  advantage  in  buying?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  way? — A.  In  quantities  only.  Any  good  merchant  can  usually  buy 
at  the  same  price  as  any  other  for  the  same  quantity,  but  dejiartment  stores  are 
able  to  use  immense  quantities,  and  for  these  quantities  they  demand  and  get  a 
lo£wer  price. 

Q.  Does  that  economygo  to  the  benefit  of  the  consumer  or  purchaser;  and  if 
so,  to  what  extent? — ^A.  Well,  it  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer;  but  it  gp^s 
to  the  benefit  of  the  consumer  in  many  cases  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  differ- 
ence in  the  price.  For  instance,  if  the  price  of  merchandise  we  are  buying  is, 
say,  85  cents  a  piece,  it  would  have  to  be  sold  for  a  price  above  $1,  more  or  less. 
If  it  can  be  bought  at  80  cents  a  yard,  the  department  store  price  will  be  $1.  So 
the  effort  of  every  buyer  for  a  department  store  would  be  to  get  that  merchandise, 
if  possible,  in  such  quantities  that  it  could  be  bought  for  80  cents  a  yard. 

Q.  Does  the  department  store  maintain  the  price  of  its  help  at  the  same  figure 
that  the  separate  store  did  in  its  day?— A.  I  would  like  to  answer  that  question 
from  my  personal  experience  only. 

Q.  That  would  be  the  best  answer. — ^A.  We  made  it  a  rule  the  day  we  started 
in  Dusiness  that  we  would  never  cut  down  anybody's  salary.  We  never  have, 
good  times  or  bad. 

Q.  In  bad  times  do  you  decrease  your  force?— A.  After  the  panic  of  1893  the 
business  of  every — I  am  speaking  generally — the  business  of  every  merchant 
declined,  and  it  was  a  necessity  that  he  should  decrease  the  number  of  his  employees. 
He  could  not  decrease  any  other  expense. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  advantage  to  the  public  of  the  department  store  is 
of  such  a  character  that  it  has  come  to  stay? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Any  immediate  prospect  of  getting  back  to  the  old  system? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  it  on  account  of  the  advantages  tnat  it  gives  to  the  public  that  it  is  patron- 
ized in  preference  to  a  small  store? — ^A.  To  a  g^eat  extent,  yes. 

Q.  This  may  be  a  personal  Question,  and  you  may  answer  it  or  not.  Are  the 
salaries  paid  to  your  heads  of  departments  equal  to  what  the  same  talent  would 
be  able  to  earn  in  business  for  themselves? — A.  I  think  in  most  cases  they  are. 

Q.  You  are  aware,  I  suppose,  that  there  is  some -prejudice  in  the  minds  of  some 
people  against  department  stores? — ^A.  Oh,  certainly. 

Q.  Is  that  being  removed  or  is  it  increasing?-— A.  I  could  not  answer  that  ques- 
tion. 
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O.  Is  it  weU-fonnded? — A.  I  do  not  think  bo. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  follow  the  practice  of  marking  goods  49  cents, 
99  cents,  $4.98,  etc.? — A.  No;  never  have. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  is  good  business  policy  to  mark  goods  in  that  way? — ^A.  It 
would  not  be  becoming  for  me  to  sav  that.  It  was  a  practice  that  emanated  from 
the  Bon  March^  in  Pans.  They  sold  gloves  and  popular  dress  things  there  for  what 
they  call  the  "four  francs  nmety;  *  that  is,  in  our  currency,  98  cents.  From 
there  it  was  brought  over  here,  fi]rst,by  New  York  people,  and  was  changed  in 
some  cases  to  99  cents.  We  have  never  followed  that  plan.  If  we  can  sell  a 
thing  for  less  than  $1  we  will  not  sell  it  for  99  cents. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  the  higher  grade  of  combination  stores  throughout  the  coun- 
try ignore  that  custom  altogether,  such  as  the  big  ones  in  New  York? — A.  Such 
as  John  Wanamaker's  and  Marshall  Field's,  yes. 

Q.  You  believe  you  can  sell  goods  cheaper  than  the  one-Hue  stores  can,  or  do 
you  know  that  you  can? — A.  I  do  not  think  we  ever  claimed^  that.  I  know  that 
the  quantity  of  ^oods  that  we  purchase  in  many  lines  enables  us  to  do  that. 

Q.  You  buy  directly  from  the  manufacturers  while  they  patronize  jobbers  and 
commission  merchants  and  other  middlemen? — A.  We  buy  urect  from  the  manu- 
facturers wherever  it  is  possible. 

Q.  What  lines  do  you  purchase  dii-ectly  from  the  manufacturers? — A.  Silks, 
velvets,  dress  goods,  hosiery,  underwear,  linens,  what  is  known  as  **  muslin 
underwear,"  all  the  classes  of  what  are  known  as  *'  ready-made ''  goods  in  ladies', 
misses',  children's;  and  imported  goods  we  go  direct  to  Paris  for  every  year. 

Q.  Have  the  combination  stores  had  the  effect  to  very  materially  decrease  the 
number  of  dealers  between  the  manufacturer  and  the  seller  of  goods? — A.  Yes ;  that 
is  very  marked  in  the  jobbing  business.  As  you  know,  Colonel  Clarke,  there  is 
almost  no  jobbing  trade  in  Boston  now. 

Mr.  Clarke.  Only  4  dry  goods  houses  of  that  class  left  there,  I  believe. 

The  Witness.  Yes;  when  we  started  in  business,  in  1873,  Franklin  street  and 
Devonshire  street  and  Summer  and  Chauncey  were  lined  on  both  sides.  You 
could  count  them  by  the  dozens.  It  began  when  the  large  manufacturers  of 
cotton  goods,  John  L.  Bremer  &  Co.  and  others,  went  to  New  York  with  their 
cotton  goods. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  These  middlemen  being  done  away  with,  the  public 
should  receive  great  benefits  in  the  reduction  of  prices,  or  else  there  is  a  greater 
profit  to  the  business  men? — A.  There  is  no  greater  profit.  The  profit  is  smaller. 
That  is  largely  what  has  brought  the  department  store  to  its  present  size.  It  was 
necessary  to  combine  2  stores  in  1  or  10  stores  in  1  to  make  sufficient  profit. 

(j.  Is  the  profit  of  the  manufacturer  less  and  the  profit  of  the  seller  less  and  the 
price  to  the  public  very  greatly  reduced?  Is  that  the  effect  of  the  elimination  of 
these  commission  merchants  and  jobbers? — ^A.  That  is  a  very  difficult  question  to 
answer.    Manufacturers  just  get  the  highest  price  they  can. 

Q.  Probably  getting  no  higher  price  than  they  would  if  the  old  practices  of  job- 
bers were  in  existence  and  there  were  no  combination  stores? — ^A.  That  is  a  very 
difficult  question  to  answer,  for,whichever  way  it  is  answered,  there  are  excep- 
tions on  either  side.  For  instance,  the  Wamsutta  Mills  are  so  large  a  cor|>or^' 
tion  that  only  jobbers  can  buy  from  them.  Other  manufacturers  of  cotton  goods 
sometimes  will  sell  a  store  of  our  size  direct. 

Q.  Well,  there  must  be  some  great  economy  or  greater  chance  for  profits  in 
the  new  system.  I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion  as  to  whether  it  is  distribu- 
ted evenly  between  the  manufacturer,  the  seller,  and  the  public,  or  whether  the 
public  gets  the  greater  part  of  this  saving? — A.  In  my  judgment  the  public  gets 
the  greater  part  of  it.  Competition  is  so  fierce  and  strong  among  the  manufac- 
turers that  it  is  a  continual  struggle  with  them  how  to  get  a  profit  on  their  goods; 
and  for  that  reason  they  are  striving  all  the  time  to  invent  a  new  style  or  improve 
the  old  in  some  way  so  that  they  can  get  an  advantage  over  their  competitor, 
and  in  that  way  an  advantage  in  price.  The  question  of  style  of  goods  or  mer- 
chandise in  general  now  is  a  much  p*eater  one  than  quality,  not  that  the  quality 
must  not  be  good,  because  the  quality  of  everything  is  good  now.  The  cost  of 
manufacture  has  been  brought  down  by  scientific  treatment  to  so  low  a  basis 
that  there  is  comparatively  little  poor  merchandise;  so  the  struggle  is  to  get  some- 
thing better  and  handsomer  than  it  was  before  or  than  a  competitor  has. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  children  of  tender  age  in  your  business?— A.  No. 

Q.  What  is  the  age  limit  that  you  set?— A.  We  try  to  make  a  rule  not  to 
employ  a  boy  under  14  years  of  age. 

Q.  Or  a  girl?-— A.  We  do  not  employ  any  young  girls. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  customers  as  a  rule  prefer  being  waited  on  by  persons 
of  maturity  and  judgment?— A.  I  think  I  said  a  moment  ago  that  customers  now 
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demand  to  be  waited  on  by  people  who  have  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  goods 
they  are  showing. 

Q.  You  think  that  children  of  14, 15,  or  16  can  not  have  that  intelligent  knowl- 
edge?—A.  No. 

Q.  Can  the  department  store,  bnying  in  large  quantities,  sell  at  such  figures 
as  would  make  it  impossible  for  a  small  merchant  to  do  business  at  a  profit?— A. 
There  is  one  feature  of  that  which  must  not  be  overlooked,  and  that  is  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  goods.  The  first  quality  of  goods  which  we  keep,  for  instance, 
could  not  be  sold  in  many  stores  for  the  reason  that  they  have  not  customers 
coming  to  the  store  who  would  care  for  them.  Then  a^ain — the  risk— the  higher 
you  go  in  the  price  of  any  article  the  greater  is  the  nsk  of  obtaining  even  the 

Erice  which  is  paid  for  it,  and  that  reason  itself  is  suficient  to  deter  many  stores 
rom  purchasing  them. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  any  effect  on  your  business  of  the  industrial  combination 
that  has  been  going  on  for  the  last  several  years? — ^A.  To  what  do  I  understand 
that  question  refers? 

<^.  The  trusts,  I  mean.  Have  you  had  any  dealings  with  them?  Have  you 
noticed  any  effect  on  your  business  as  the  result  of  these  combinations? — ^A.  I 
can  not  say  that  I  have,  although  we  come  in  contact  with  them  perhaps  in 
every  department  of  our  business. 

Q.  Have  you  purchased  your  supplies  of  goods  at  lower  prices  as  a  result  of 
these  combanations?— A.  It  is  a  £mcult  question  to  answer  categorically.  For 
instance,  the  Pittsburg  manufacturers  of  glassware  at  the  beginning  of  this  year 
entered  into  a  combination  to  maintain  prices.  We  had  been  buying  certain 
tumblers  and  other  pieces  of  glassware.  As  I  understand  it,  they  maintain  the 
same  prices,  but  they  make  a  schedule  like  this:  If  you  buy  so  many  thousand 
dollars'  worth  in  the  year  from  any  one  of  the  10  concerns,  from  all  of  the  10  con- 
cerns in  the  combination,  you  will  receive  a  rebate  at  the  end  of  the  year  of,  we 
will  say,  5  per  cent;  if  you  buy  $2,500  worth,  they  will  allow  4  per  cent;  $2,000,  3 
per  cent;  $1,500,  2  per  cent;  $1,000, 1  ner  cent;  or  something  like  that  ratio.  But 
if  we  accepted  that  arrangement  we  bound  ourselves  not  to  buy  any  goods  from 
an  outside  plant. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  accept  such  arrangements  or  such  propositions? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  But  deal  with  the  trust  or  the  independent  companies?— A.  Where  we  can 
get  what  suits  us. 

Q.  Your  experience,  then,  is  that  if  you  buy  directly  from  them  and  make  no 
arrangement  like  that,  you  do  not  get  articles  any  cheaper  than  you  did  before 
the  combination  took  place? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Is  that  your  experience  in  all  lines  in  which  you  deal?— A.  Without  giving 
more  specific  instances,  I  would  say,  yes.    None  occur  to  me  just  now. 

Q.  Are  you  ever  under  compulsion  to  buy  from  any  of  these  combinations?— A. 
I  am  afraid  so. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  met  with  threats  that  you  must  buy  from  them?— A.  I  do  not 
recollect  that  we  ever  had  a  single  instance. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  these  combinations  are  beneficial? — ^A.  Yes;  I  do,  but 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  Before  you  go  any  further— if  you  can  not  buy  at  cheaper 
rates  than  prior  to  these  combinations,  why  would  you  say  they  are  beneficial, 
and  where  does  any  benefit  to  the  public  come  from? — ^A.  That  is  a  difficult  ques- 
tion to  answer,  it  takes  very  wise  management  to  manage  a  trust.  A  good 
many  of  them  are  not  wise. 

Q.  WeU,  you  said  you  believed  they  were  beneficial  to  the  public.  I  would 
like  to  have  you  state  in  what  they  are  beneficial.^A.  I  think  they  result 
in  cheapening  the  cost  of  production,  and  ultimately  result  in  lower  prices  to  the 
consumer. 

Q.  You  mean  they  will  ultimately  result  in  lower  prices,  but  they  have  not 
yet? — ^A.  I  mean  they  do  result. 

Q.  Did  you  not  iust  say  that  you  could  not  buy  from  the  combination  any  cheaper 
than  you  could  from  its  individual  members  prior  to  the  combination? — A.  Li 
this  instance  which  I  quoted,  yes.  But  all  branches  of  business  are  compelled  to 
seek  for  the  raw  materials  of  their  manufacture  at  the  best  price  they  can  get. 
In  this  morning's  commercial  paper  I  noticed  an  article  which  read  like  this:  '^  It 
is  surprising  to  see  how  many  of  the  underwear  manufacturers  are  erecting  their 
own  spinning  plants."  They  are  compelled  to  do  that  because  they  can  not  buy 
yams  cheaply  enough  from  the  spinners.  That  is  what  I  would  call  unwise 
management. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Which  is  it,  unwise  on  the  part  of  the  men  erecting  the 
new  mills  or  unwise  on  the  part  of  those  who  do  not  sell  them  yams  to  suit 
them? — ^A.  I  have  found  it  a  good  maxim  in  merchandidng  to  obey  this  mle, 
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that  it  is  not  always  wise  to  buy  at  the  lowest  price  yon  can,  and  on  the  otiier 
hand  it  is  not  wise  for  manufactnrers  to  always  exact  the  last  penny  that  they  can 
get,  becanse  wl^en  they  do,  as  in  the  instance  I  have  jnst  quoted,  they  drive  tiie 
maniif  actnrer  to  convert  his  own  stnff . 

(J.  You  think,  then,  a  reasonable  price,  fair  dealing,  and  willingness  to  pay  a 
fair  profit  is  the  best  basis  on  which  to  hope  for  continaed  regular  business  and 
prosperity? — ^A.  I  do,  and  I  think  that  judgment  controls  51  per  cent  of  the  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers;  but  that  does  not  mean  that  5, 10,  or  even  25  per  cent 
of  manufacturers  may  not  take  an  opposite  course  in  their  own  business  to  t^eir 
own  detriment. 

Q.  In  what  respect  do  you  feel  comnelled  to  buy  from  trusts  or  combinations?— 
A.  Our  business  is  to  supply  the  public  with  what  they  want,  and  if  the  trust 
makes  that  we  buy  it  ana  pay  the  price.  If  our  customers  want  it,  and  we  can 
only  get  60  cents,  and  it  costs  $7.20  a  dozen,  we  keep  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  trust  or  combination  that  has  a  monopoly  of  the  man- 
ufacture of  any  article? — A.  Would  this  listmne  manufacture  answer  your 
question? 

Q.  It  would  if  that  is  produced  by  a  trust  or  combination. — ^A.  We  can  only 
buy  it  from  the  one  manufacturer. 

Q.  They  have  a  monopoly  by  reason  of  a  trade-mark  or  something  of  that  sort?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  these  monox>olies  existed  long  before  trusts  and  combinations  were 
formed,  did  they  not? — A.  They  did.  The  same  would  be  true  of  a  patent,  would 
it  not? 

Q.  Yes;  but  do  you  know  of  any  trust  or  combination  which  has  a  monopoly 
except  such  as  is  secured  by  registered  trade-mark  or  patent,  or  any  manner  of 
protection? — A.  I  can  not  tlunk  of  any  now. 

Q.  Then  you  are  able  to  buy  from  more  than  one  concern  almost  any  class  of 
goods  that  you  handle  outside  of  the  line  of  articles  protected  by  registered  trade- 
mark or  patent? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  a  general  proposition,  in  regard  to  prices,  you  think  the  tendency  is 
downward  rather  than  upward? — A.  Yes,  and  will  be. 

Q.  Were  prices  depressed  below  what  you  would  consider  a  normal  point  3  or  4 
years  ago?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  think  they  have  advanced  somewhat  abnormally  since  that  time?— A. 
Yes;  I  feel  sure  of  it. 

Q.  There  is  a  g[olden  mean  which  is  being  found  now,  you  think,  in  the  course 
of  business  experience? — A.  Yes;  I  think  it  is  a  period  through  which  we  are  com- 
ing now,  in  silk,  woolen,  and  cotton  goods,  to  say  nothing  about  steel  and  iron — ^that 
is  out  of  my  line  entirely. 

You  do  not  have  a  hardware  department? — ^A.  No. 

Are  you  familiar  with  the  condition  of  business  in  the  Southern  States?— A. 
[y  as  I  read  in  the  commercial  papers  the  history  of  cotton  companies  in  the 
South;  that  is  very  prosperous. 

Q.  Are  department  stores  as  prevalent  in  the  South  as  in  the  North?— A.  I 
should  think  so.  I  know  they  are  in  Augusta,  in  Savannah,  and  New  Orleans, 
and  Memphis — ^those  cities  I  know  about. 

Q.  Are  they  generally  carried  on  by  merchants  who  are  native  to  that  section 
or  by  men  who  went  from  the  North  or  some  other  country? — ^A.  I  am  not  per- 
sonally acc^uainted  with  any  of  them  enough  to  answer  that  question  other  tnan 
to  say  I  think  they  are  about  equally  divided. 

Q.  Is  it  true  of  department  stores,  as  it  is  of  single-line  stores,  that  they  run 
somewhat  in  grades,  catering  to  consumers  of  certam  classes  of  merchandise?— 
A.  It  is. 

Q.  In  which  class  of  stores  is  the  cutting  of  prices  upon  certain  articles  and 
advertising  of  bankrupt  stocks  the  most  prevalent,  in  the  first,  second,  or  third 
class? — A.  In  the  third  class.  No  first-class  store  would  buy  a  bankrupt  stock. 
I  do  not  think  a  second-class  store  would. 

Q.  Is  it  as  common  to  see  such  stock  advertised  by  large  and  reputable  depart- 
ment stores  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago? — ^A.  It  has  ceased  almost  altogetiier  within 
the  last  few  years. 

Q.  Do  you  think  of  any  statement  that  we  have  not  called  your  attention  to 
on  any  phase  of  this  general  question  that  you  would  like  to  make  yourself?— A. 
I  do  not  think  of  any.  It  seems  to  me  the  questions  have  covered  pretty  gener- 
ally the  whole  business  from  the  top  down. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Washington,  D.  C,  May  10, 1900, 

TESTIM0F7  OF  ME.  D.  F.  KEVHEDT, 

Organizer  for  Indiana,  American  Federation  of  Labors  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  commission  met  at  11.10  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairmaii  Phillips  presiding.  Mr.  D. 
F.  Kennedy,  organizer  for  Indiana,  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  wau  introdnced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  dnly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabqtjhar.  )  Please  state  yonr  name,  address,  and  occupation. — 
A.  D.  F.  Kennedy,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  stonecutter  by  trade. 

Q.  What  official  position  have  you  held  in  the  ranks  of  labor? — A.  Well,  I  haye 
held  a  good  many.  I  have  held  for  a  good  while  the  position  of  State  organizer  of 
Indiana,  for  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  also  of  the  Indiana  State 
Federation  of  Labor.  I  have  been  holding  that  position  about  twelve  years.  I 
have  been  statistician  there  of  the  organization  somewhat,  looking  after  general 
information,  and  had  general  charge  of  the  organized  work  in  the  State  in  a  gen- 
eral way.  Now,  I  might  explain  that  so  you  can  fully  understand.  Some  of  the 
organizations  like  the  railroaders  have  their  own  organizers,  but  this  organizing 
commission  I  have  is  of  a  general  character,  and  I  have  to  do  with  all  organizing 
work. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  condition  of  organized  labor  in  the  State  of  Indiana  now 
compared  with  five  or  ten  years  aso? — A.  Well,  compared  with  five  years  ago  the 
conditions  are  very  much  improved,  but  compared,  say,  with  ten  years  a^o,  it  could 
be  said  to  be  hardly  up  to  what  it  was  then.  It  is  very  near] y ,  but  not  amte.  I  per- 
haps ought  to  explain  that  statement  in  this  way:  The  old  trades  hela  their  wage 
conditions  and  hours  through  a  dull  year;  the  new  organizations  lost  some,  and 
quite  a  few  of  them  dropped  out;  that  is,  the  membership  were  entirely  blotted 
out  during  the  depression,  and  that  made  a  less  memberuiip,  and  then  some  of 
the  new  organizations  that  did  not  go  out  lost  wages,  and  they  are  redeeming 
^eatly  these  lost  wages,  and  the  organizations  that  went  out  are  being  reorgan- 
ized, so  we  have  got  nearly  the  membership  we  had  ten  years  ago,  and  have  nearly 
restored  the  wages  to  those  that  were  lost. 

Q.  As  far  as  the  members  are  concerned,  then,  you  now  have  nearly  as  many  in 
organized  labor  hA  you  had  ten  years  ago?— A.  Yes;  we  have  very  nearly  as  many. 

Q.  How  are  the  wages  compared  with  then?— A.  Well,  in  what  we  mean  by  the 
older  organized  trades  their  wages  are  fully  as  high  as  they  were  then.  In  the 
new  ones,  on  a  percentage  basis,  they  will  probably  show  90  per  cent  of  what  they 
were  then;  they  are  about  10  per  cent  short.  After  you  go  outside — I  am  speak- 
ing of  organized  labor  exclasively — outside  of  the  old  trades,  which  held  their  own 
through  the  panic,  they  will  reach  about  90  per  cent  of  what  they  had  l)efore. 

Q.  Mas  you  r  late  increase  in  your  wage  schedules  come  through  strikes  or  through 
concessions  on  the  part  of  the  employers  mostly? — A.  Both,  but  principally  through 
concessions — that  is,  the  union  gets  together  and  decides  what  they  ought  to  have, 
and  meets  the  bosses,  and  then  make  a  compromise,  and  give  them  what  they  ask; 
but  through  concessions  usually.  Increases  rarel:^  come  without  requests  on  the 
part  of  the  organization.  There  have  been  a  few  instances  where  they  have,  but 
most  of  them  are  through  the  effort  of  the  organization  to  better  their  condition. 

Q.  Have  those  adjustments  been  attended  by  any  strikes  in  your  State  in  the 
last  year  or  two?— A.  Yes;  we  have  ha<l  quite  a  number  of  strikes. 

Q.  Can  you  name  and  tell  us  something  of  the  main  strikes  you  have  had?— A. 
There  have  not  been  what  might  be  called  large  strikes,  but  there  have  been  a 
number  involving  anywhere  from  10  to  400  or  500  men;  but  they  have  not  been 
very  long.  The  report  that  was  made  out  last  July  shows  that  there  were  39  strikes 
in  the  State,  and  they  were  all  settled  but  4  or  5;  and  19  out  of  the  89  were  settled 
with  satisfaction— settled  with  the  men  getting  practically  what  they  asked  for, 
and  then  there  was  some  gain  made  with  several  of  the  others.  But  some  of  them 
were  entirely  lost,  and  a  few  of  them  are  yet  pending.  There  have  been  more 
strikes  in  the  last  year  than  the  year  previous,  and  I  can  not  give  you  the  exact 
data,  because  it  has  not  been  compiled  yet.  Strikes  have  been  more  numerous, 
but  have  not  involved  any  large  number  of  men  in  any  instance.  The  men  have 
won  a  larger  per  cent  of  strikes  in  the  last  year  than  years  before.  That  is,  taking 
the  year  following  last  July,  up  to  the  present  time,  they  havo,  either  by  a  fair 
compromise  or  by  getting  all  they  ask  for,  won  out  on  most  of  them. 

Q.  Were  those  strikes  brought  about  through  the  question  of  hours  of  labor  or 
wages,  principally— which?— A.  Principally  wages.  There  have  been  one  or  two 
instances  of  hours  among  the  printers.  They  introduced  a  short  workday  through- 
out their  whole  jurisdiction,  and  there  were  a  few  townfr— 3  in  Indiana — that  did 
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not  concede  that  without  a  little  trouble.    I  believe  that  was  the  only  difficulty  on 
the  hour  question. 

Q.  What  arrangements  have  yon  in  the  matter  of  the  settlement  of  strikes  in 
Indiana;  haveyouaStateboardof  arbitration?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  how  efficient  is  that  board  in  the  settlement  of  strikes?— A«  It  has  been 
extra  good,  as  my  observation  goes  in  reading  the  reports  of  other  States.  It  has 
been  given  a  little  more  power  than  the  average  arbitration  board,  and  it  has  done 
very  favorable  work. 

Q.  Do  the  majority  of  the  striking  unions  appeal  to  the  State  board  or  do  they 
endeavor  to  reach  arbitration  with  the  employers  themselves  In  their  own 
bodies? — A.  Well,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  unions,  left  with  themselves,  would 
ordinarily  try  all  their  own  resources  first;  but  this  board  of  arbitration,  as  sood 
as  they  hear  of  a  labor  difficulty,  either  pending  or  already  on,  immediately  go  to 
the  ground.  That  is  their  duty,  to  go  as  quick  as  possible:  and  they  try  to  settle 
it  before  it  comes  to  a  strike,  if  they  can  get  at  it  in  time,  and  if  they  do  not  they 
get  there  and  offer  their  services  and  immediately  try  to  get  the  two  parties 
together,  and  help  to  get  them  together,  and  explain  to  each  other  the  different 
positions  taken;  and  then  the  arbitration  board,  of  course,  uses  its  good  offices  in 
trying  to  shape  it  up.    So  they  don't  really  wait  in  any  instance. 

Q.  Can  you  state  to  this  commission  how  far  the  authority  of  the  State  board 
extends  in  the  settlement  of  the  strikes?— A.  Well,  it  is  entirely  arbitittry.  It  is 
simply  a  board  of  arbitration  and  conciliation.  They  can  conciliate  to  the  fulleet 
extent  possible,  and  they  must  use  all  the  powers  they  have  to  arbitrate,  and  fail- 
ing in  that,  the  only  thing  they  can  do  is  to  make  a  record  of  the  case  which  may 
be  used  for  whatever  purpjose  they  see  fit  afterwards;  but  ordinarily  they  find 
that  a  settlement  can  be  arrived  at. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  That  record  is  made  public,  is  it?— A.  Made  public. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  that  used  for  public  information  usually?— A.  It  is 
made  a  record  of  the  office— of  the  board — and  it  also  is  accessible  to  anyone  who 
wants  to  see  it,  and  it  is  sometimes  published. 

Q.  What  is  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  Indiana  in  respect  to  organized  labor?— 
A.  Very  goorl.  There  is  probably  less  real  friction  or  feeling  against  organized 
labor  there  than  in  any  State  in  the  West.  There  are,  however,  a  few  employers 
there  who  are  antagonistic,  but  there  are  not  so  many  now  as  there  were  a  few 
years  ago. 

Q.  Does  organized  labor  usually  accept  the  findings  or  rulings  of  this  State 
board? — A.  Yes;  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  instance  where  they  have  not— I  do  not 
think  of  a  single  instance  where  they  have  not. 

Q.  So  you  might  say.  then,  that  organized  labor  feels  in  a  friendly  way  with 
employers  of  your  State?— A.  Yes;  I  think  they  are  in  a  very  friendly  conoition. 

Q.  And  that  strikes  are  infrequent,  of  any  great  size? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  And  is  organized  labor  in  favor  of  these  arbitration 
laws? — A.  Yes;  they  are  more  in  favor  of  them  now  than  they  were  when  they  were 
instituted.  They  had  been  pre j udiced  against  it  because  of  a  bill  that  nearly  passed 
there  once  of  an  arbitrary  character. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Compulsory  amendment?— A.  Compulsory:  and  when 
they  found  how  this  bill  operated  by  this  commicsion  they  were,  I  think,  very 
favorable.  I  have  never  heard  a  single  complaint,  and  it  is  conceded  that  it  is 
doing  a  very  good  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  the  employers  accept  the  award  also? — A.  Yes; 
they  feel  very  kindly  toward  the  board,  too,  and  I  think  they  are  very  glad  to  see 
them  come  on  the  ground.  The  board  is  made  up  of  1  employer  of  labor  and  1 
representative  of  organized  labor,  and  both  are  quite  intelligent  men  and  they 
handle  matters  very  nicely. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Who  calls  in  the  third  man?— A.  Well,  if  the  third  one 
is  necessary  there  is  an  arrangement  by  which  the  third  man  can  be  appointed  if  the 
case  is  to  be  submitted  to  them  absolutely  for  arbitration.  Then  they  arrange 
with  that  third  man  in  the  place  where  they  go.  where  the  work  is  to  be  done.  I 
think  there  has  not  been  a  single  case  where  an  affair  was  left  to  them  to  settle 
absolutely  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  get  the  parties  to  settle. 

Q.  What  is  your  general  opinion,  after  all  your  experience  as  an  organizer  of 
labor,  as  to  its  economic  and  moral  effect  on  the  working  class?— A.  I  think  it 
has  been  extra  good.  Organization  among  the  working  people  brings  what  they 
are  short  of  otherwise,  brings  discipline  and  deeper  ideas  as  to  the  economic  con- 
ditions involving  the  employer  and  employee;  and  then  from  a  moral  standpoint 
they  hold  the  trend  of  the  labor  man,  and  its  teaching  is  in  that  direction.  We  do 
not  have  in  our  laws  anything  that  says  what  is  legal— anything  of  that  kind,  but 
it  all  tends  to  the  idea  that  man  is  above  everything  else,  and  that  a  man  is  jxiSt 
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that  mnch  of  a  man  in  proportion  to  his  growth  npward,  and  if  he  develops  his 
brain  and  better  qnalities  he  is  that  much  a  better  man.  That  is  the  whole  thing. 
We  think  the  Government  oaght  to  have  in  view  the  building  of  men,  the  making 
of  ^eat  intellectual  and  moral  men.  That  is  the  bed-rock  principle  of  all  trades 
tmions. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  the  effect  as  conservative  or  radical?— A.  It  is  really  conserva- 
tive. Trades  unions  prevent  really  more  strikes  than  they  make.  Now,  I  ought 
to  have  stated  in  regard  to  strikes— the  strikes  for  the  last  two  years  in  Indiana, 
since  we  have  had  a  complete  record  of  them  through  this  arbitration  board,  show 
that  over  half  of  them  are  by  unorganized  men.  They  are  just  simply  a  disorgan- 
ized mob  to  begin  with.  Then  the  organizer  usually  goes  there  and  organizes 
them  and  gets  them  into  some  shape,  and  often  when  that  is  done  a  settlement  is 
immediately  effected  where  it  coula  not  have  been  effected  with  disorganized  men, 
without  discipline  and  ideas,  who  would  not  trust  anyone  to  do  business  for  them. 
The  unorganized  people  are  now  more  dangerous  than  organized  people  in  regard 
to  strikes.    I  think  that  is  true. 

Q.  Please  state  to  the  commission  the  methods  you  use  as  an  organizer  in  bring- 
ing unorganized  labor  into  the  organized  shape,  and  your  own  practical  experi- 
ence in  it;  the  character  of  the  men  that  you  have  to  deal  with,  and  usually  what 
their  exactions  are,  and  why  they  cause  strikes  in  the  unorganized  body,  and  why 
when  organized,  these  strikes  are  simple  adjustments?— A.  Probably  I  can  explain 
this  best  by  this  incident:  At  Alexandria,  Ind.,  there  were  400  men  working  in  a 
illnt  glass  factory.  Our  factories  are  under  modem  methods,  you  know— are 
under  several  different  departments,  and  labor  is  divided  and  subdivided  and  all 
that  in  that  factory.  A  new  employer  came  in  and  they  were  very  much  dissatis- 
fied with  him,  and  there  was  a  strike  in  one  department,  and  they  just  decided  to 
go  out,  and  walked  out.  Well,  that  shut  up  the  whole  factory,  as  the  rest  of  the 
Factory  could  not  run  without  them.  Well,  that  thing  would  go  along,  and  it 
became  disastrous  to  both  employer  and  the  men,  because  the  men  who  had  no 
grievance  had  to  suffer  as  well  as  the  employer  who  had  no  trouble  with  any  of 
the  men,  only  this  little  crowd.  Well,  now,  that  thing  went  along  for  a  while, 
and  finally  one  time  when  the  factory  was  tied  up  they  sent  for  me  to  come  up 
and  organize  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Who  sent  for  you?— A.  The  men.  Now,  at  this  meeting 
they  were  all  out  in  force.  They  never  had  been  organized  in  this  factory.  I  then 
made  a  talk  to  the  men,  ex]>laining  to  them  the  methods  of  organization,  how  we 
dealt  with  grievances,  and  all  that,  and  organized  them.  I  said  to  them.  * '  You  men 
are  now  organized;  you  made  a  mistake  yesterday  bv  tying  up  that  factory:  that 
is  just  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  organization  teaches;  but  you  have  been  taken 
in  and  you  are  now  organized,  and  I  can  not  recognize  a  strike.  You  must  in  the 
morning  go  to  work.*'  There  had  been  20  men  discharged  and  paid  off.  and  the 
contention  was  to  get  those  men  back.  I  says,  *  *  Those  men  will  go  back — i hose  men 
will  go  back  with  the  rest  of  you  in  the  morning  and  go  to  work  as  though  noth- 
ing would  happen.  *'  They  said, '  ^  There  is  no  use;  because  the  firm  had  said  that  if 
they  organized,  that  any  and  all  would  be  discharged. "  I  said, ' '  You  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  that;  the  firm  is  not  feeling  friendly,  and  you  are  not  feeling  friendly, 
either.  You  go  back  and  go  to  work  and  appoint  a  committee  during  the  night, 
and  your  committee  will  go  to  the  employers  and  lay  the  grievance  before  them, 
and  if  the  committee  can  not  settle,  then  we  will  call  a  si)ecial  meeting  of  the 
union,  and  they  can  lay  before  them  what  has  occurred  between  them  and  the 
employers,  and  maybe  they  will  want  to  give  the  committee  further  instructions; 
and  you  exhaust  every  effort  and  power  you  have  got  finally  before  you  strike. 
You  must  call  in  the  State  board  of  arbitration  and  see  if  they  can  not  settKs  and  you 
must  exhaust  every  means  that  is  known  to  organized  labor  before  you  strike.  Then 
if  you  decide  as  a  union  to  strike  after  that,  you  must  make  an  orderly  strike,  one 
that  is  favored  by  the  majority  of  men  after  fair  discussion:  the  majority  of  votes 
taken  decides  in  the  case. "  They  did  not  want  to  do  that;  they  were  undisciplined 
men.  I  insisted  that  they  must  do  it.  Well,  they  went  back  in  the  morning; 
these  20  men  that  had  been  discharged  went  back  also,  and  they  took  the  whole  of 
them  back  and  set  them  to  work,  and  there  was  not  any  further  trouble  about  it. 
Th  at  is  the  condition  no w  in  that  same  factory.  A  union ,  in  dealing  w  ith  a  factory 
with  a  number  of  departments,  don't  allow  a  department  to  go  out  on  a  grievance. 
There  can  not  be  one  man  go  out  on  a  strike  unless  the  union  has  taken  the  case 
up  and  thoroughly  discussed  it,  and  the  union  has  exhausted  all  means  of  organ- 
ized labor  which  means  arbitration.  They  must  always  be  gone  through  with 
before  any  part  of  a  factory  can  be  struck.  He  has  got  no  little  crowd  of  men 
that  have  nothing  to  control  them;  he  has  not  got  a  little  crowd  of  men  to  d^ 
with  at  all;  he  is  dealing  with  a  committee,  and  the  wage  scale  is  signed,  and  all 
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the  oonditioiis  of  settlement  pending  the  new  wage  scale  are  all  arranged  for,  and 
he  knows  he  can  mn  the  factory  for  a  given  length  of  time  without  any  tronble. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  What  became  of  those  who  were  dissatisfied?  Yon  say 
they  went  back.  Were  their  grievances  adjusted  after  they  went  back?— A.  Yes. 
I  told  yon  they  were  discharged  to  be  replaced  by  some  foreigners,  and  they  feared 
that  the  whole  crowd  of  them  wonld  be  discharged  eventnally,  a  few  at  a  time; 
and  these  men  when  they  went  back  the  next  morning  were  told  that  these  Hun- 
garians wonld  be  laid  oft.  They  were  old  citizens  there;  had  grown  np  with  the 
factory. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  F arquh ar.  )  And  practically,  then,  you  had  some  cooneration  through 
the  employers,  did  you?  As  an  organizer  you  consulted  with  the  employers  on 
this(iuestion? — A.  Yes;  of  course;  an  organizer  always  uses  his  good  offices,  just  the 
same  as  an  arbitrator  of  the  State  arbitration  board,  although  he  is  not  clothed 
with  that  kind  of  authority.  We  always  use  all  the  power  we  have  to  get  people 
together  and  make  a  settlement. 

Q.  Are  those  usually  vour  instructions  there,  to  be  peace  makers? — A.  Certainly. 
An  organizer  never  orders  a  strike.  If  there  is  a  strike  ordered,  it  is  done  by  the 
union  without  his  orders. 

Q.  (B^  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Then,  after  they  became  organized  they  went  back  with- 
out having  the  ^evance  adjusted  in  tnis  department?— A.  Yes. 

S.  The  organization  did  not  consider  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  order  a  strike, 
they  remained  there  without  any  change  in  the  conditions  before,  did  they?— 
A.  No;  the  condition  was  changed.  They  got  that,  or  there  would  have  been  a 
strike,  I  suppose— an  orderly,  legal  strike,  if  the  grievance  had  not  been  adjusted; 
but  it  was  adjusted.  When  the  committee  went  into  the  office,  they  said  the 
grievance  was  there  and  then  adjusted;  and  the  committee  is  said  to  have  reported 
that  everything  was  all  right.  But  the  point  was,  that  they  ought  not  to  have 
gone  out  without  trying  to  make  a  settlement  first.  You  see  there  is  the  great 
blunder. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Now,  in  that  case,  so  far  as  you  were  concerned  as  an 
organizer  of  the  federation,  if  the  president  of  that  union  and  the  executive  commit- 
tee had  not  been  able  to  make  the  adjustment  vnth  the  owners,  could  they  have 
struck  until  some  central  authority  gave  them  authority  to  strike,  or  could  they 
strike  on  their  own  hook? — A.  That  union  could,  because  it  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Iiabor,  which  does  not  have  any  jurisdiction  over  an 
order  in  that  respect.  A  member  of  a  national  union,  however — ^you  know  they 
are  under  certain  rules  and  regulations,  and  they  can  not  have  a  l^al  strike 
without  they  are  directly  authorized  by  the  central  union— they  can  strike,  but 
they  would  not  get  the  support  and  benefit;  but  in  cases  where  the  union  does  not 
belong  to  a  national,  or  wnere  it  is  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  which  gives  complete  home  rule  to  the  local,  the  local  could  strike. 

Q.  So  that  these  affiliated  locals  that  are  chartered  as  affiliated  unions  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  can  make  a  strike  at  their  own  will,  without  con- 
sultation of  the  executive  committee  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
without  receiving  any  benefit  financially  if  creating  a  strike?— A.  The  American 
Federation  does  not  give  any  benefits;  only  this,  that  it  is  optional  whether  it  will 
or  not.    It  must  be  agreed  upon. 

Q.  Have  you  many  of  those  affiliated  bodies  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  in  the  State  of  Indiana?— A.  Yes;  ^uite  a  large  number. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  membership  of  the  State  belong  to  national  or 
international  unions  and  what  proportion  to  the  affiliated  chartered  unions? — A. 
Well,  I  suppose  of  the  membership  that  90  per  cent  belong  to  a  national  and  about 
10  per  cent  are 'affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  They  have  a 
good  many  locals,  but  not  such  large  membership.  As  a  general  thing,  those  con- 
nected with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  come  into  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  as  nationals  just  as  soon  as  they  can  get  enough  locals  organized  to 
organize  a  national.  Six  or  seven  unions  will  be  sufficient  to  start  with,  and  jnst 
as  soon  as  they  are  able  they  immediately  come  into  a  national;  so  they  never  will 
have  very  many  that  will  have  direct  affiliation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  there  any  special  advantage  in  the  national  organiza- 
tion or  federation?— A.  Yes;  there  is  a  great  deal. 

Q.  What  are  the  main  advantages?— A.  Well,  in  the  first  place  it  briiun  soli- 
darity. It  can  not  come  vvith  a  large  number  of  locals.  These  nationals  all  affili- 
ate with  one  national  body — that  is,  one  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The 
nationals  have  national  officers,  and  they  are  the  people  who  do  the  business  for 
the  national  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  which  is  a  federation  of 
these  nationals;  and  these  unions  that  I  talk  about  that  have  got  charters  from 
the  Federation  direct  are  odds  and  ends  of  labor  that  have  not  got  a  sufficient 
number  to  have  a  nationaL    As  a  generid  thing,  the  leading  crafts  of  the  country 
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all  have  nationals,  and  the  American  Federation's  chartered  locals  are  of  the  small 
crafts,  or  odds  and  ends  as  it  were,  or  of  the  unskilled.  As  I  say,  the  solidarity 
of  that  comes  from  these  combined  nationals  in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
and  enables  them  to  have  a  complete  record  of  things  and  a  complete  correspond- 
ence. Now,  for  instance,  when  there  are  any  bills  before  Congress  that  relate  to 
labor,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  sends  ont  those  bills  to  all  the  locals  and 
central  bodies,  and  keeps  in  close  toach  with  them.  Then,  when  the  time  of  trou- 
ble comes— let  me  say  in  a  large  strike  that  involves  a  lar^e  number  of  men,  like 
this  big  affair  in  Chicago,  such  strikes  as  that  and  the  coal  mmers--the  whole  force, 
the  entire  organized  force  of  the  country,  through  the  federation  plan  of  action, 
is  brought  to  bear  with  moral  supjiort,  and  financial,  if  necessary  to  their  sap- 
port,  and  these  men  in  these  contests  get  the  prestige  that  comes  by  numbers  and 
by  aggregations,  just  as  we  see  it  in  every  affair  about  us.  It  has  the  same  effect 
in  the  labor  field. 

Q.  But  in  case  of  ordinary  strikes  which  are  not  very  large,  the  difficulty  is 
nsnally  settled  by  the  local  or  State  organizations,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes.  Now,  Mr. 
Gompers,  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  has  been  in  that  office 
nearly  ever  since  it  was  instituted.  He  has  settled  a  very  great  many  labor  diffi- 
culties. Sometimes  men  can  not  agree,  and  nobody  could  make  a  settlement; 
sometimes  all  agree  well  and  consent  to  Mr.  Gompers.  Now,  his  official  position 
cuts  a  bi^  figure,  and  he  goes  there  on  the  ground  with  long  experience  and  offi- 
clid  prestige,  and  it  gives  him  weight,  both  with  the  emplover  and  men;-  they  will 
take  his  advice  where  they  would  not  take  it  of  some  one  else,  and  his  advice  has 
most  aiways  been  in  the  settlements  along  conservative  lines,  and  he  usually  suits 
the  employer  in  his  methods. 

Q.  (fiy  Mr.  Fabquhar.  )  What  effect  does  foreign  immigration  have  on  organ- 
ized and  xmorganized  labor,  if  any? — A.  Well,  it  can  not  be  said  to  to  be  so  very 
bad  in  Indiana,  only  as  we  are  influenced  by  it  in  other  States.  You  understand 
how  that  is.  Now,  Chicago  is  a  point  where  a  particular  effort  is  always  made. 
They  have  those  immigrant  agents  there,  and  they  have  a  way  of  dodging  our 
immign^ation  law,  and  there  is  always  a  large  supply  of  foreigners,  and  especially 
of  the  undesirable  kind,  in  Chicago.  The  only  way  it  affects  us  directly  is  in  cer- 
tain kinds  of  work,  say  railroad  construction,  or  some  large  public  works;  and 
during  the  time  we  were  putting  in  our  gas  supply  there  for  distributing  natural 
gas,  and  various  things  like  that— in  such  cases  they  can  send  to  Chicago  b^  tel- 
egraph through  one  of  these  agents.  The  agent  supplies  all  contractors  with  a 
card  giving  directions  how  to  get  any  kind  of  men  he  wants.  He  can  send  in  by 
telegraph  and  have  any  number  of  men  out  by  the  next  train,  any  kind  of  men  he 
wants,  and  in  that  way  it  affects  us  some.  Go  to  South  Bend,  and  you  find  them 
there  in  the  big  works  at  South  Bend,  like  Studebaker's,  and  one  or  two  works 
there,  and  the  same  in  BirdseU's,  and  the  Singer  sewing  machine  factory.  We 
find  them  especially  in  the  first  two  factories.  I  suppose  eight-tenths  of  them  are 
foreigners.  And  they  come  right  there  and  stay  there,  and  never  work  an^rwhere 
else.  They  have  come  there  and  have  a  little  town  of  their  own;  have  their  own 
business  houses  and  their  own  methods  of  doing  everything. 

Q.  What  is  the  nationality?— A.  Several  nationalities;  Swedes,  Hungarians,  and 
some  Italians;  and  we  can  not  touch  them  with  organization;  you  can  not  organ- 
ize them  at  f^l;  can  do  nothing  with  them.  They  are  just  as  foreign  and  will 
remain  that  way  xmtil  the  millennium. 

Q.  Does  this  undesirable  and  lower  class  of  labor  dominate  the  labor  market 
there?— A.  It  does  in  the  factories. 

Q.  So  that  their  standard  of  wages  and  living  is  the  standard  of  the  working- 
man  principally? — A.  Yes;  that  is  what  it  comes  to. 

Q.  Is  there  no  way  of  organizing  the  Americans  or  other  nationalities  there  as 
against  this  low  class  of  labor? — A.  No.  We  have  had  a  little  organization  in 
the  '*  Singer,"  but  then  the  other  portion  is  so  small  in  those  big  factories  that 
they  feel  afraid  of  organization— going  into  a  union.  I  will  sav  they  may  feel  it 
without  there  being  an^  warrant  for  feeling  it.  Mr.  Studebaker  tells  me — I 
have  known  him  for  quite  a  while — he  tells  me  that  he  is  perfectly  willing  for 
his  men  to  organize  if  they  will.  I  can  not  organize  them,  and  we  have  spent 
a  good  deal  of  money.  The  South  Bend  unions  have  tried  to  organize  them,  get- 
ting organizers  to  talk  to  them  in  their  own  language,  and  all  that,  but  we  can 
not  organize  them.  The  few  in  there  who  are  Americans  feel  if  thev  go  into 
an  organization  that  they  will  lose  their  jobs  and  that  their  places  will  be  filled 
by  foreigners.    That  is  their  feeling.    Mr.  Studebaker  says  that  is  not  the  case. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  class  of  foreigners  work  in  Mr.  Studebaker's 
works?— A.  He  has  three  or  four  kinds,  i>articularly  Swedes.  The  Swede  is  a 
pretty  good  worker;  a  pretty  steady  man  and  a  hard<working  fellow. 
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O.  They  predominate,  then?— A.  The  Hnngarians  are  quite  nnmerons  there, 
and  I  hardly  know  which  of  the  two  is  the  largest. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  As  a  general  thing  they  are  skiUed  mechanics,  are  they 
not? — A.  Yes.  Well,  right  there,  I  want  to  say  that  Mr.  Stndebaker  does  not 
need  a  single  skilled  mechanic  in  his  business  any  more.  A  man  does  not  even  neces- 
sarily have  to  know  how  to  make  one  part  of  a  wagon.  I  spent  half  a  day  in  his 
factory  not  long  ago,  and  the  factory  is  arranged  to  some  extent  as  is  the  Oliver 
Plow  Works.  They  are  arranged  so  that  yon  can  take  any  man  and  pnt  him  to 
work  with  the  machinery  they  nave  to-davin  any  one  part  of  the  work,  and  he  has 
not  anything  to  do  bnt  manipulate  the  machine,  just  the  same  as  an  engineer  learns 
to  handle  a  lever,  and  that  is  about  all  he  has  to  do —the  machine  does  it.  A  man 
can  hardly  believe  it,  but  it  is  true.  He  doesn't  need  an;^  single  man  in  there  to 
make  anv  one  part  of  a  wagon;  so  that  the  question  of  skill  has  not  anything  to  do 
in  these  factories. 

Q.  Then,  what  is  called  skilled  labor  employed  there  in  Stndebaker *s  is  merely 
those  who  assemble  the  work  ultimately,  put  the  parts  together? — A.  Yes.  Yon 
know  there  was  a  time  when  he  built  his  wagons — in  part,  at  least— with  skilled 
labor,  and  as  evolution  "went  on  in  his  factory  it  was  done  away  with.  There  are 
a  good  many  of  those  people  there  yet;  there  are  men  in  there  yet  who  can  build 
a  wagon;  but  I  say  he  does  not  look  to  the  man  of  any  skill  at  all  now.  He  is  not 
keeping  skilled  men,  and  has  not  for  years.  He  does  not  pay  skilled  rates  of  wages 
to  but  a  very  few.  He  has  a  few  men  there  he  calls  skilled  men.  I  suppose  you  can 
call  the  man  who  stripes  the  wagon,  puts  the  paint  on,  a  skilled  man,  but  there  is 
a  machine  used  with  that  that  robe  i£ 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Stencil?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  you  would  say  that  change  from  skilled  labor  in  that  factory  to  unskilled 
was  brought  about  by  modem  machinery  and  invention?~A.  Yes;  it  is  eliminat- 
ing the  trades  very  rapidly. 

Q.  What  view  have  yon  on  that  question  of  modem  machinery,  as  far  as  the 
learning  of  handicrafts  is  concerned  and  wages  among  the  American  working^en? 
What  effect  has  modem  machinery  and  invention  on  wages  and  men  themselves,  and 
on  trades? — A.  Well,  it  has  been  demoralizing,  I  think,  in  every  department.  The 
organization  of  labor,  right  there,  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  saving  labor 
from  the  worst  that  would  have  come  in  this  rapid  introduction  of  machinery;  but 
we  can  see  some  of  its  effects  in  the  unorganized  trades.  There*  are  some  little 
industries  in  our  country  that  are  affected  very  much.  Take  the  furniture  indus- 
try, for  instance.  It  is  quite  a  large  industry,  and  has  never  been  organized  suf- 
ficiently to  have  control,  and  therefore  it  may  be  said  to  be  an  unorganized  trade. 
We  find  that  wages  in  that  industry  were  once  high,  and  it  was  called  a  good 
trade.  You  will  find  wages  there  now  are  barely  above  the  price  of  common 
labor  on  the  average  throughout  the  country;  $1.25  a  day.  probaoly,  is  a  fair  aver- 
age of  the  price  of  labor  in  the  furniture  factories  throughout  the  country.  As 
the  machinery  was  introduced  in  that  industry  the  wages  went  down,  until  it  has 
reached,  I  suppose,  bedrock  and  won't  probably  get  any  lower;  and  it  has  been 
there  quite  a  long  while,  and  reached  there  practically  before  the  panic  came  on. 
The  same  can  be  said  of  several  other  industries  where  organization  has  not  been 
able  to  meet  and  adjust  and  regulate  the  new  conditions,  and  the  bi^^gest  and  best 
work  the  organized  labor  has  done  has  been  to  save  the  handicrafts  in  our  country 
from  utter  demoralization  by  the  machine. 

Q.  What  effect  does  this  introduction  of  automatic  labor-saving  machinery  have 
on  your  hours  of  labor? — A.  Well,  it  has  not  had  but  very  little,  if  anything,  to  do 
as  yet  with  the  shortening  of  hours,  but  the  shortening  of  hours  has  not  becoti 
accomplished.  The  trades  that  have  got  the  shorter  hours  are  the  trades  that 
are  the  least  affected  by  machinery.  My  trade  is  one  of  the  trades  that  comes 
next  to  the  cigar  makers  in  the  universiEd  8-hour  day,  but  my  trade  has  only 
been  affected  by  machinery  seriously  in  the  last  few  years;  and  our  8-hour  day 
was  ^ot  before  machinery  was  dreamed  of  in  our  business.  The  machinery  in 
the  cigar  maker's  trade  is  not  very  extensive  yet,  compared  to  other  trades,  but 
they  had  their  8-hour  day  before  there  was  any  machinery  in  their  trade. 

Q.  How  did  your  trade  manage  first  of  all  to  obtain  that  8  hours? — A.  We  did 
it  through  the  persistency  of  our  national  insisting  upon  the  men  being  edu- 
cated to  the  8-hour  day,  and  having  the  desire  in  them  for  it.  Then  after  that 
the  locals  began  to  arrange  with  their  efnployers  to  get  it,  and  they  usually  got  it 
by  shortening  the  day  x>erhaps  1  hour  at  first,  and  then  later  on  shortened  it 
another— from  10  to  8;  we  very  often  got  both  at  once.  We  usually  got  an 
increase  per  hour  for  work,  but  a  less  per-diem  rate  than  before.  We  compro* 
mised  that  a  little,  and  then  perhaps  the  next  year  we  got  a  full  rate  for  the 
shorter  workday,  and  after  the  workday  was  shortened  the  wages  became 
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higher.  The  short  workday  trades  always  get  the  biggest  wages,  and  they  get 
the  biggest  wages  as  a  result  of  the  shortening  of  the  honrs.  It  has  always 
result^  that  way,  and  as  we  have  studied  the  reasons  for  it,  the  reason  is  very 
plain  to  lis. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  there  is  as  much  production  oat  of  yonr  8-honr  day  as  ont  of  a 
9-honr  day?— A.  No;  yon  can  just  about  say  this,  that  a  man  that  works  more 
than  8  hours  at  most  crafts  is  no  good  anyway.  He  will  do  more  work  per  hour 
than  he  did  for  the  same  number  of  hours  of  the  10-hour  day,  l)ut  can  not  do  as 
much  work  in  8  hours  as  in  9  or  10  hours.  A  man  that  works  long  hours  his  last 
hour  in  the  evening  is  usuallv  not  very  effective,  and  he  goes  to  work  rather  worn 
ont  in  the  morning,  and  it  tells  on  his  work  during  the  whole  day:  whereas,  if  he 
works  a  shorter  number  of  hours,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  he  goes  to  work  in 
the  morning  feeling  fresh,  and  he  comes  away  in  the  evening  not  feeling  worn 
out,  and  he  is  more  cheerful  and  in  better  condition,  and  he  does  more  work  in  a 
given  length  of  time  than  in  the  10-hour  day. , 

Q.  Do  unorganized  trades  work  longer  hours  than  organized? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  How  long  hours  do  the  furniture  men  work  usually? — A.  The  furniture  men 
work  10  hours,  and  some  of  them  this  last  year,  when  they  wanted  to  catch  up 
with  orders,  worked  11.    Some  of  the  men  told  me  thev  were  about  worn  out. 

Q.  Was  there  any  extra  pay  for  that  1  hour? — A.  Tney  got  the  same  rate  for 
the  overtime  that  they  got  f  or'the  regular.  Now,  wherever  there  are  unions  they 
are  paid  from  time  and  a  half  to  double  time  for  extra  time.  Where  there  are  not 
any  unions  they  just  pay  straight  time  for  the  overtime. 

Q.  Now,  in  this  furniture  trade  and  like  unorganized  trades,  how  far  does  the 
foreigner  enter  into  ihat  class  of  work?— A.  Well,  the  foreigner,  as  I  said  before, 
affects  what  is  known  as  the  common  labor  market  directly;  indirectly  in  Indiana 
he  affects  all  of  us  in  this  way:  For  instance,  in  my  trade  three-fifths  are  foreign- 
ers—that is,  three-fifths  of  the  trade  in  this  country  learned  the  trade  in  the  old 
country  and  came  here  with  their  trade.  Well,  the  immigration  that  lands  in 
New  York  and  other  places  eventually  sheets  the  whole  country,  so  that  we  find 
them  all  over  the  country.  Now,  they  became  so  distributed  in  our  trade  that  we 
regulated  it  ourselves  about  8  years  ago.  Ten  years  ago  we  put  what  we  call  a 
foreign  initiation  fee  on  stonecutters  of  $50,  The  regular  initiation ,  however,  was 
$10.  Now,  strange  as  that  may  seem,  the  foreigners  were  more  in  with  that  than 
the  Americans.  The  foreigners  were  cUmost  universal  in  the  initiation.  It  won 
by  a  majority,  and  has  obtained  ever  since.  You  might  wonder  how  that  haj)- 
pened,  and  I  want  to  explain.  What  I  tell  you  will  apply  to  several  other  crafts. 
In  our  craft  we  called  them  the  harvesters.  He  was  a  man  who  came  here  to 
work  a  while;  he  had  heard  work  was  good,  lots  of  work  in  the  United  States, 
and  owing  to  our  modem  method  of  traveling  over  the  water,  and  the  cheapness 
of  it,  and  the  immigrant  agent  giving  special  inducements,  they  could  come  here 
with  a  small  amount  of  money  and  work  3  or  8  months — for  a  season — but  did 
not  intend  to  work  any  lon^r.  In  a  good  year  he  could  come  on  here  when  we 
were  all  doing  well,  come  in  great  numbers;  so  it  often  occurred  in  New  York 
that  500  or  1,000  of  them  would  come  in  a  week,  come  out  and  take  the  work  all 
over  the  country,  and  our  own  People — lots  of  them— refused  to  do  what  they  did, 
and  they  would  be  out  of  work.  The  foreigners  saw  that  if  they  got  here  and 
became  residents  here — they  were  very  much  oppcraed  to  that  system;  they  knew 
how  it  operated  in  the  ola  country,  and  we  eliminated  that  man  immediately. 
He  could  not  afford  to  spend  $50  to  come  here  for  a  few  months.  If  he  comes 
here  and  pays  his  initiation  fee  and  becomes  a  resident,  he  can  visit  back  and 
forth  to  the  old  country  all  right,  but  he  must  be  a  resident  of  our  country  all  the 
while.  Now,  we  got  rid  of  that  harvester,  which  left  no  immigrants  in  our  trade 
coming  here  except  those  who  came  here  to  be  citizens.  The  man  who  would  pay 
$50  to  work  at  our  trade  was  a  man  we  knew  came  here  to  be  a  citizen.  Well,  it 
had  a  wonderfully  good  effect  in  our  trade,  and  there  were  some  other  trades  that 
adopted  the  same  plan,  with  good  effect  to  all  of  them.  Now,  these  foreigners 
came  in  in  different  ways.  As  soon  as  l^ey  hear  of  some  work  somewhere  in  any 
State,  the  man  in  a  depot  in  a  town,  for  instance,  hears  of  work  and  tells  them  all 
of  this,  so  they  come  in  there  in  great  quantities.  Now,  I  worked  in  my  trade  in 
Duluth  some  years  ago  when  the  boom  was  there.  I  was  there  the  second  year  of 
the  boom.  I  never  saw  so  much  work  in  a  town  in  my  life  as  there  was  there. 
They  were  just  building  everywhere,  and  in  spite  of  that  fact  there  were  as  many 
idle  men  there  as  had  work.  The  men  came  in  there  that  sprins  in  those  boats  so 
thick  that  they  could  ndt  find  any  place  to  sleep,  and  it  resulted  in  the  cutting  of 
wages  right  in  the  midst  of  the  season.  They  cut  the  teams  down  from  $4  a  day 
to  $2.50  a  day;  common  labor  from  $2  a  day  to  $1.40  a  day;  and  it  resulted  in  a 
great  big  strike,  which  was  caused  by  the  crowdiiig  of  men  that  came  there  to  the 
boom  town. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  yon  not  find  that  the  Americans  and  the  second 
^neration  of  the  foreigners  do  not  want  any  of  this  heavy  outdoor  work;  that  a 
good  many  would  rather  take  to  the  farm  if  they  could  get  a  good  chance,  or 
some  lighter  work,  mechanical  or  otherwise,  in  the  city,  and  does  not  that  leave 
this  great  field  open  to  all  this  unorganized  labor,  foreigp  or  otherwise,  at  low 
rates?— A.  Well,  you  see  a  man's  desire  is  one  thing  and  his  ability  to  carry  it  out 
is  another.  The  American  does  not  take  to  that  kind  of  work;  that  is  correct. 
He  does  not  take  to  it  as  a  duck  to  water,  but  he  is  coming  to  it  rapidly,  because 
it  is  the  best  thing  he  can  do.  Skilled  trades  are  growing  less  all  the  time. 
Machinery  and  other  evolutions  are  driving  the  farmer  to  the  town.  He  is  coining 
to  these  congested  centers  and  we  find  them  doing  all  kinds  of  work.  A  good  many 
of  them  get  to  be  clerks  in  stores,  a  few  get  into  office  work;  and  right  here  we 
meet  another  proposition.  Woman  is  going  into  the  very  line  of  industry  that 
the  American  man  wants  to  go  into.  The  American  man  and  woman  are  com- 
peting for  the  same  jobs  that  are  not  of  this  very  humble  character,  and  the 
woman  is  getting  the  best  of  it.  She  is  rapidly  running  the  mui  out  and  he  has 
to  find  some  other  place,  and  we  find  him  at  work  on  public  works.  We  have 
Feen  men  fit  to  be  in  Congress  working  with  a  shovel.  The  improved  economy  of 
our  industries  in  the  way  of  distribution  is  laying  off  the  drummer,  as  we  call 
him,  bv  thousands.  He  seeks  a  job  at  bookkeeping  and  finds  that  full.  He  has  * 
to  work  somewhere,  and  where  but  in  this  common-labor  market?  That  is  where 
they  are  all  going.  Now,  if  he  goes  into  that  market  and  finds  that  it  is  blocked, 
then  you  see  his  condition  grows  desperate.  The  American  does  not  object  so 
much  to  the  kind  of  work  he  does,  speaking  generally,  but  he  does  object  to 
working  for  the  wage  fixed  for  that  class  of  work. 

Q.  So  you  arjg^ue  almost  a  law  of  necessity  there,  because  of  new  inventions  and 
machinery  taking  away  the  handicraft,  as  you  might  say,  of  the  mechanic,  that 
gradually  machinery  will  sink  the  man  down  grades  and  gn»des  until  ultimately 
the  skilled  mechanic  or  artisan  or  workman  will  have  to  give  way  to  the  unskilled. 
You  do  not  see  any  immediate  prospect  of  such  a  state  or  things;  yon  are  speaking 
rather  more  on  the  theoretical  line?— A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  practically  seen  it — seen  this  change  come? — ^A.  Yes.  It  is  coming 
80  you  can  point  it  out  very  clearly.  As  I  have  said,  in  the  Studebaker  works  they 
do  not  need  a  mechanic.  That  has  occurred  in  the  last  few  years.  Go  into  the 
glass  factories.  The  glass  machines  came  in  and  blow  glass  and  do  various  things. 
Now,  you  see  these  globes — lamp  chimneys.  Three  years  ago  we  thought  that 
would  be  the  last  thing  that  could  be  touched  with  a  machine,  but  it  is  decidedly 
found  to  be  the  fact  now  that  the  machines  are  making  a  finer  article  than  is  made 
by  hand.  They  operate  the  machines,  some  of  them,  with  boys.  With  many  of 
tnem  a  boy  or  girl  can  do  the  work,  and  they  do  not  give  the  man  a  chance  to 
work,  even  with  the  machine.  You  can  go  into  nearly  every  line  of  industry  and 
see  the  tendency  is  so  marked  tliat  it  is  no  trouble  to  see  where  it  is  coming  out. 
It  will  not  eliminate  all  the  skilled  men  in  some  of  the  industries;  it  will  retain 
some.  You  see  what  occurred  in  the  newspax>er  offices.  It  came  in  there  and 
practically  knocked  out  the  typesetter,  who  was  the  foundation  of  that  trade.  It 
took  a  man  to  run  a  machine.  These  machines  would  now  be  run  by  tjrpe writers, 
not  typesetters,  had  it  not  been  for  the  union  taking  possession  of  the  situation  to 
that  extent  that  they  compelled  them  to  use  a  typesetter  to  ran  the  machine.  But 
the  stenographer  would  be  just  the  party  to  run  it,  because  that  is  just  what  they 
have  to  learn — to  run  it.  It  took  a  great  portion  of  the  skilled  work  out  of  the 
newspaper  offices.  It  is  reaching  out;  it  is  going  on  in  every  department  of 
industry. 

Q.  You  have  in  the  State  of  Indiana  many  factories,  and  you  have  a  factory 
law?— A.  We  have  a  factory  inspector;  yes. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  commission  some  points  as  to  the  condition  of  factory 
labor  in  that  State  and  the  efficiency  of  the  laws  governing  factory  labor,  espe- 
cially as  it  relates  to  women  and  children?— A.  The  conditions  in  the  glass  fac- 
tories, which  are  quite  numerous  in  our  State,  owing  to  natural  g^ — that  is 
one  of  the  industries  that  can  nse  child  labor  x>erhaps  more  than  any  other  out- 
side of  textile  work.  They  were  using  child  labor  to  such  an  extreme  there  that 
it  had  become  unbearable.  They  work  night  and  day,  you  know,  and  you  would 
see  these  factories  full  of  little  boys  from  8  to  13  and  14  in  that  factory  all  night. 
It  was  a  horrible  thing  to  look  at.  Of  course  the  factory  inspector  has  wrought 
quite  a  change  in  that.  He  has  eliminated  the  boys  and  girls  from  the  factory, 
and  out  of  his  work  has  come  a  better,  a  higher,  education  of  the  people,  so  that 
the  families  now  are  not  anxious  to  have  their  children  in  the  factory.  They  have 
had  the  bad  effecte  pointed  out  to  them,  and  the  newspapers  have  fallen  in  line, 
and  the  churches,  and  they  have  all  had  an  effect.    So  now,  for  the  last  year  or  so, 
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they  can  not  ^  boys  enough,  and  the  little  fellows  have  gone  to  striking.  We 
have  several  times  had  to  do  with  settling  some  of  these  strikes  where  the  strikers 
were  boys  and  girls.  One  of  the  big  factories  is  going  to  Chicago,  where  he 
acknowledges  he  can  get  boys;  cant  set  them  in  Indiana.  They  were  going  to 
replace  these  boys,  becanse  they  stmck.  with  girls,  bat  that  brought  on  a  strong 
pnblic  sentiment  against  the  employment  of  girls  in  the  factories,  and  the  girl 
business  is  done  for  entirely;  public  sentiment  will  not  allow  it  at  all.  Before  the 
factory  inspection  law  brought  out  that  sentiment  it  was  done,  but  there  has  been 
a  wonderful  change  in  the  boys  and  girls  working  in  the  factory.  Then  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  tiie  factory  has  been  wonderfully  improved  during  the  time  the 
factory  inspector  has  been  in  there.  We  have  only  had  him  going  on  3  years,  and 
we  think  the  outcome  of  his  work,  when  he  gets  the  factories  properly  adjusted, 
will  be  one  of  the  best  things  done  under  the  factory  laws. 

Q.  Tou  have  no  law,  then,  regulating  the  hours  of  labor  for  children  and  their 
ages?— A.  Yes;  we  have  for  chudren;  and  a  law  that  pertains  to  larger  ones,  up 
to  girls  about  17  and  boys  up  to  about  16, 1  think.  It  fixes  the  hours  that  they 
shall  work.    They  can  not  work  over  45  hours  a  week,  I  think. 

There  is  one  thing  indeed  that  is  hard  to  reach  with  these  laws.  We  try  to  over- 
come it,  but  can  not.  The  father  and  mother  are  frequently  anxious  for  the  boy 
or  girl  to  work  in  the  factory,  and  feel  the  absolute  necessity  of  their  earnings  to 
support  the  family.  The  tendency  with  them  is  to  claim  their  children  are  older 
than  they  are,  and  they  go  into  court  and  make  affidavit,  where  it  is  necessary, 
that  they  are  dependent  on  the  earnings  of  the  child,  and  of  course  some  are  kept 
in  the  factory  in  that  way;  you  can  not  reach  them. 

Q.  Have  you  a  compulsory  education  law  in  Indiana? — A.  Yes;  and  a  full  set  of 
officials  whose  duty  it  is  to  compel  the  attendance  of  children  in  school. 

Q.  But  vour  factory  labor  laws  contain  nothing  in  respect  to  education  in  con- 
nection with  the  hours  of  labor  of  the  children?— A.  No;  nothing  that  is  of  any 
value. 

O.  Do  you  suppose  the  law  is  very  well  enforced  sinceyou  have  had  it  there  in 
Inaiana  with  an  adequate  number  of  inspectors?— A.  Well,  we  did  not  at  first 
have  an  adequate  number,  and  we  have  not  as  many  as  we  need  now,  but  it  is 
increasing  and  is  doing  pretty  effective  work.  I  think  through  a  portion  of  the 
State,  the  manufacturing  portion,  the  law  has  been  fairly  effective. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  women  comx>eting  with  men  in  the  field  of  labor.  What  do 
you  think  of  the  competition  of  the  women  and  children  in  this  factory  system 
competing  with  men? — A.  Well,  the  tendency  as  we  find  it  in  statistics— the 
increased  number  of  women  going  into  the  industries  has  gotten  to  be  an  alarm- 
ing fact.  Its  effect  on  women  is  evidently  very  bad,  and  with  laboring  people  it 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  to  meet.  We  only  know  of  one  remedy — I 
do  not  know  that  the  Government  could  help  us  in  that.  We  claim  the  only 
remedy  for  it,  unless  it  be  a  very  stringent  one  of  some  other  kind,  would  be  to 
get  the  same  wages  for  women  that  men  get  for  doing  the  same  work.  There  are 
2  or  3  unions  that  have  a  sufficient  confirol  of  the  craft  to  accomplish  that,  and 
they  are  not  seriously  bothered  by  woman  labor.  The  work  of  the  printing  trade 
could  nearly  all  be  aone  by  women.  It  is  ijeculiarly  women's  work,  and  yet  by 
taking  hold  of  the  matter  a  number  of  years  ago  and  fixing  the  rate  of  woman's 
work  the  same  as  man's,  and  admitting  them  to  the  union  on  the  same  basis,  a 
more  moderate  number  of  women  have  gone  in,  and  those  that  have  are  getting 
men's  wages.  It  has  never  been  a  problem  in  that  trade.  So  long  as  a  woman 
can  take  the  place  of  a  man  and  at  a  lower  wage  she  is  going  to  increase  in  num- 
ber in  the  industries. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  When  yon  said  public  sentiment  was  against  the  employ- 
ment of  women  and  girls  in  factories,  did  you  have  re!erence  to  any  particular 
kind  of  factories? — A.  Well,  yes;  what  I  would  term — there  could  be  a  few  excex>- 
tions,  but  what  we  mean  is  these  factories  where  the  conditions  are  not  altogether 
agreeable  for  women;  where  the  factory  runs  night  and  day;  where  the  surround- 
ings, the  environments,  arenot  just  what  public  sentiment  thinks  a  woman  ought  to 
be  in. 

Q.  Such  as  glass  factories  and  iron  and  the  like?— A.  And  paper  mills. 

Q.  I  do  not  understand  that  there  is  a  public  sentiment  against  the  employment 
of  women  and  girls  of  a  suitable  age  iii  textile  manufactories,  do  you? — A.  I  do 
not  find  anything  in  Indiana— of  course,  we  have  not  a  great  deal  of  that  indus- 
try there  and  it  is  not  brought  to  the  public  attention.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
feeling  in  regard  to  textile  works  is  in  that  matter.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
general  sentiment  against  woman  working  or  having  a  chance  to  work  in  indus- 
tries where  she  can  work  under  conditions  that  will  not  be  detrimental  to  her, 
and  where  she  can  work  without  working  to  the  detriment  of  the  men,  but  there 
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is  a  sentiment  growinff  against  the  effect  of  women's  labor  at  cheap  rates — the 
effect  it  has  on  the  rightful  breadwinner,  the  husband.  The  girl  is  beginning  to 
find  out  that  when  she  marries  a  $6  man  he  is  not  the  breadwinner,  but  she  has 
often  to  go  out  and  support  him. 

Q.  Do  you  find  the  unions  generally  favor  the  payment  of  equal  wages  to  women 
with  men  for  the  same  kind  of  labor  and  quantity  of  work?— A.  Yes.  It  seems  to 
bee^nently  just  and  I  know  of  no  union  that  has  ever  raised  an  argument  against 
it,  except  it  is  a  custom  that  has  come  up  without  any  apparent  reason  for  it. 

A  woman  in  Indianapolis,  to  live  according  to  the  standards  that  society  fixes, 
really  requires  wages  about  the  same  as  I  would.  Indianapolis  is  a  town  about 
the  same  as  Washington  and  has  about  the  same  standards,  and  when  she  works 
for  $3  or  $4  a  week--$5  is  high;  very  few  get  $5— and  she  has  to  maintain  herself 
with  that  wage,  it  is  clear  that  a  good  many  things  will  be  said  about  her  and  she 
will  be  brought  under  influences  that  will  not  to  the  best  for  her  because  of  the 
fact  that  everybody  knows  she  does  not  make  money  enough  to  support  her  in 
line  with  what  her  ambition  craves  and  what  her  rights  are. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  printing  offices  through  the  State  of  Indiana  women 
get  the  same  prices  for  composition  that  men  do?—A.  In  all  of  the  union  offices. 
There  is  not  a  single  other  office  in  the  State  that  pays  over  half  rates  to  women. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquhar.)  Have  you  a  large  office  in  that  State  that  employs  a 
good  many  women  below  the  scale?— A.  Yes;  we  have  one  that  is  on  strike  now 
with  the  printers  at  Hammond— Conkey  works. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  believe  if  the  men  in  a  trade  could  fix  it  so 
that  the  employer  must  pay  the  women  the  same  wage  that  he  pays  the  men  that 
the  employer  would  not  care  to  have  women  in  the  trade?— A.  That  would  be 
true  in  a  majority  of  instances.  There  are  instances  where  a  woman  fills  the 
place  as  well  or  better  than  a  man.  The  printing  trade  only  employs  a  few 
women.  It  is  open  to  her,  but  the  employers  have  to  pay  the  same  price,  and  if 
they  have  to  pay  the  same  price  most  of  the  employers  would  rather  have  men. 
The  man  is  largely  in  the  majority  in  offices  where  there  is  a  union,  and  where 
there  is  no  union  women  are  often  in  the  majority,  and  the  reasons  are  on  account 
of  wages. 

Q.  In  union  offices  the  women  get  the  scale  that  men  get  and  in  nonunion  offices 
they  get  only  about  half  ?— A.  From  half  down ;  lower  than  that  in  many  instances. 

Q.  So  the  union  men  at  least  are  friendly  to  women  in  their  trades;  just  toward 
them? — A.  They  give  them  all  the  encouragement  they  do  a  man  to  leam  the  trade, 
and  she  has  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  men. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  women  have  an  equal  privilege  with  the  men  in  join- 
ing the  union? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  not  the  difficulty  in  the  employment  of  women  in 
the  nonunion  offices  entirely?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  employment  of  women  there  often  cuts  the  wage  of  the  nonunion  male 
printers,  does  it  not? — A.  Yes;  the  male  nonunion  printer  is  away  below  the  union 
rate  for  that  reason. 

Q.  Does  not  the  same  thing  occur  in  stores — the  succession  of  the  male  help  in 
the  stores  by  women  at  half  the  wages  usually  paid  before?— A.  Yes;  it  is  hav- 
ing the  same  effect.  There  is,  however,  this  one  difference  in  the  store:  In  a  dry- 
goods  or  a  clothing  store — and  the  same  will  apply  more  or  less  to  all— a  man 
becomes  a  fixture  in  the  store.  He  has  been  there  a  long  while  and  has  formed 
acquaintances,  and  is  able  to  control  a  certain  patronage;  and  if  he  went  to  another 
store  he  would  ta  k  e  the  trade  with  him.  He  maintains  his  wage  against  all  comers. 
£very  store  has  one  or  more  such  clerks  in  it,  and  they  get  pretty  good  wages,  and 
they  hold  it  on  that  proposition;  but  the  man  whose  place  can  be  filled  by  any 
man— and  the  employer  never  loses  in  that  particular— his  wages  have  been  im- 
mensely cut  by  reason  of  the  cheaper  wages  of  women. 

Q.  Does  not  the  larger  number  of  those  that  are  employed  at  even  half  wages 
maJce  the  amount  paid  in  wa^es  the  same  as  was  formerly  paid,  in  the  aggregate? — 
A.  Well,  I  could  hardly  say  tliat.  I  think  the  modem  system  of  conducting  stores 
has  made  it  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  much  larger  force  than  in  former  days, 
even  if  they  hired  men.  They  run  into  the  department  system,  and  even  if  it  is 
not  a  department  store  it  is  like  a  factory,  put  into  departments,  and  somebody 
must  handle  each  of  these.  If  they  could  not  have  a  girl  for  $2  or  $3  a  week,  they 
would  have  a  man  there. 

O.  But  has  not  the  system  of  marking  goods  in  plain  figures  and  the  system  of 
casn  payment  or  30-day  accounts  entirely  simplified  the  matter  of  attending  now, 
because  the  party  who  sells  only  shows  you  the  article  and  the  figures  are  there? — 
A.  It  is  true  in  the  stores  to  a  large  extent  as  it  is  in  the  factory;  the  new  system 
has  simplified  it  so  that  leas  skill  tnan  formerly  can  do  the  same  work« 

Q.  And  the  less  skilled  gets  the  less  wages? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  So  it  ifl  not  really  a  matter  of  competition,  bnt  the  efficiency  of  the  party  and 
the  nsefnlness  of  the  party  in  filling  the  place  that  reflates  the  wage?— A.  Well, 
I  do  not  know  that  I  wonld  hardly  want  to  say  that.  There  is  this  about  it. 
There  is  a  large  snpply  of  American  girls  who  want  to  get  into  stores  and  offices, 
and  that  snpmy,  ever  present,  makes  the  man  who  condncts  the  store  know  that 
he  can  make  his  own  price  for  them,  and  he  has  cnt  it  and  had  it  ^or  years  at  that 
low  price,  and  hesays  that  he  can  sell  goods  cheaper  because  of  that;  it  helps  to  sell 
his  goods  cheap,  and  so  on.  But  an  investigation  made  lately  in  Chicago,  as  well 
as  in  oar  own  town,  has  shown  that  the  well-to-do  women,  large  purchasers  of 
dry  goods  and  things  like  that— after  an  investigation  it  has  been  discovered  that 
by  employing  these  girls  the  saving  in  dollars  and  cents  in  wages  as  compared 
with  a  woman  who  is  larger  and  would  get  more  wages,  that  the  saving  is,  to 
some  extent,  lost  in  their  efficiency.  A  little  girl  with  no  judgment  is  not  just 
the  person  that  the  customer  likes  to  talk  to  when  she  comes  in  to  buy  some 
goods;  she  would  rather  talk  to  some  x>erson  of  mature  age,  with  some  knowledge 
in  the  business.  It  is  found  that  the  customers  of  these  large  stores  are  not  alto- 
gether pleased  with  this  clerk  system,  and  then  it  is  also  found  they  would  be 
willing  to  insist,  if  some  organization  or  plan  could  be  adopted,  on  these  girls* 
wages  being  increased  to  at  least  double  what  they  are.  They  feel  that  would 
eliminate  the  small  girl  and  put  in  the  larger  girl,  and  one  better  fitted  to  handle 
goods  and  wait  on  customers  satisfactorily,  and  give  that  girl  a  living  wage. 
That  seems  to  be  the  sentiment  when  we  get  at  the  sentiment  in  the  large  towns. 
The  sentiment  seems  to  be  in  the  people  to  that  extent,  that  they  would  be  willing 
to  do  sometliing  if  they  knew  how.  Some  well-to-do  women,  among  them  Mrs. 
Emmons  Blaine,  say  they  have  been  investigating  and  trying  to  effect  some  organi- 
zation, and  they  have  found  among  the  well-to-do  people  a  sentiment  tuat  is 
very  much  opposed  to  these  cheap  wages  of  clerks. 

Q.  Under  t ne  modem  mercantile  and  factory  life  of  this  country  and  its  remark- 
able subdivision  into  departments  and  specialization,  do  you  think  as  much  money 
comes  into  the  American  home  now,  wnere  there  are  more  than  one  or  two  per- 
sons in  the  home  earning  wages,  as  there  was  30  or  40  or  50  years  ago,  when  we  had 
only  one  breadwinner  in  the  family?— A.  You  mean  as  much  of  the  comforts  of 
life? 

Q.  I  mean  as  much  money  coming  into  the  American  home  because  of  all  the 
inmates  of  the  home  can  do  something  now  that  is  remunerative,  which  avenues 
were  not  open  40  years  ago  to  them.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  as  much  money 
coming  into  the  modem  home,  considering  that  there  are  so  manv  new  avenues 
open  for  salaries  and  work,  more  than  there  were  under  the  old  one-breadwinner 
system? — A.  Tes;  more  dollars  come  into  the  home  now  than  then. 

Q.  Is  there  more  consumption  and  a  higher  standard  of  living  than  there  was 
40  years  ago  in  the  mechanic's  home?— A.  You  speak  of  the  mechanic's  home? 
Yes.  The  method  of  living,  however,  I  ought  to  say  right  here,  like  everything 
else,  the  quality  and  standard  have  changed  in  this  way:  The  bill  of  fare  that  I 
used  to  eat  in  Ohio  80  or  40  years  ago  when  a  boy  in  my  home  we  thought  it  was 
common  then.  We  had  the  best  butter  and  milk,  the  best  meat,  and  the  best  of 
everything,  and  we  thought  it  was  common.  We  wanted  a  little  tea  and  sugar, 
which  was  very  dear.  Now,  if  I  should  go  in  Indianapolis  to  buy  that  same  bill 
of  fare  that  we  used  to  think  was  conmion  it  would  take  pretty  near  all  I  can  earn 
as  a  mechanic  to  pav  the  table  bill  for  a  family  of  4  or  5.  But  we  do  not  eat  them 
under  our  new  evolution  or  system  that  evolution  has  brought.  We  find  our 
town  people,  as  working  people,  are  cut  off  from  the  yellow-legged  chicken  and 
pure  butter  and  pure  milk  and  pure,  good  meat.  All  these  things  we  do  not  under- 
take to  buy,  but  we  have  adopted  a  new  standard,  and  we  take  the  second-grade 
meat  and  things  like  that,  which  do  very  well  and  are  maybe  just  as  healthful; 
and  we  take  the  rest  of  the  money  and  go  out  and  buy  a  good  many  things  we 
could  not  buy  when  I  was  a  boy.  We  can  get  sugar  and  many  things  that  we 
called  knicknacks  then;  we  call  them  necessities  now.  We  have  spread  over  a 
large  territory  and  have  eliminated  some  of  the  best  things  we  usedTto  have,  but 
have  filled  their  places  with  other  things. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Are  you  not  making  a  comparison  between  country  and 
city  life  unconsciously  instead  of  the  change  between  now  and  40  years  ago?  Is 
it  not  a  fact  that  in  the  small  town  and  on  the  farm  this  pure  butter  is  still 
obtainable  by  the  poor  man?— A.  Yes;  a  man  in  the  country  who  raises  it;  but 
you  must  remember  the  town  and  city  40  years  ago  only  comprised  a  very  small 
pr<mortion  of  the  population,  while  now  it  comprises  over  half  of  it.  You  see 
to-day  in  each  littte  town— manufacturing  centers— the  workingman  has  been 
gathered  in  from  the  little  workshop  and  put  into  the  factory,  and  he  centers 
around  the  factory  and  has  to  live  there;  and  even  if  it  is  a  town  of  only  2,000  or 
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3,000  inhabitantB,  he  meets  the  same  conditions  that  he  would  have  40  yean  ago 
in  a  city  the  size  of  Washington.  You  see  you  go  into  a  small  town — even  a 
town  in  Indiana,  and  yon  folks  here  wonld  call  that  a  good  ways  west— yon  go 
there  in  a  town  of  3,000  or  4,000  inhabitants,  and  yon  will  nnd  that  butter  is  always 
double  the  price  that  the  farmer  gets  for  it,  and  eggs  the  same  way  and  chickena 
he  same.  The  retailer — the  distributer— takes  just  as  much  as  the  farmer  gets 
or  raising  it.  We  pay  25  cents  for  butter  and  14  cents  a  dozen  for  eggs  and  12  to 
o  cents  a  pound  for  chickens.  Well,  the  workingman  does  not  buy  them  any- 
where, even  in  the  little  towns.  He  quit  that  business.  Possibly  he  buys  a  few 
eggs  during  the  summer,  and  occasionally  a  man  has  a  deal  with  a  farmer  to 
deliver  butter  the  year  round;  but  if  he  depended  on  the  price  he  could  buy  it  for 
in  the  market,  he  could  not  touch  it.  So  we  buy  oleomargarine,  and  our  people 
actually  have  begun  to  think  it  is  just  as  good  as  butter.  Now  you  find  the  work- 
ingman does  not  undertake  to  buy  choice  steaks.. and  I  find  by  long  experience 
that  I  feel  just  as  well  without  them.  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  lost  anything; 
but  that  is  the  change. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Do  you  buy  oleomargarine  for  what  it  is  or  bntter? — 
A.  In  Indiana  we  had  a  law  requiring  it  to  be  labeled  '*  oleomargarine,''  and  most 
people  who  buy  it  buy  it  for  what  it  is;  but  you  can  not  buy  a  pound  of  pure  but- 
ter m  the  creameries  of  Indianapolis;  you  can  not  buy  any  pure  butter  unless  you 
buy  it  directly  from  the  farmer. 

Q.  Is  there  any  imposition  on  the  purchasers  of  this  article?  Is  the  law  enforced 
strictly,  do  you  know? — A.  I  guess  not  exactly.  I  know  there  was  an  instance 
not  long  ago  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Supreme  Court,  where  about  30  gro- 
cery keepers  had  been  handling  butter  made  20  miles  from  Indianapolis,  called 
gure  creamery  butter,  and  it  was  found  it  was  all  oleomargarine,  and  the  grocery 
eepers  swore  they  did  not  know  the  difference,  and  I  think  they  did  not;  it  was 
such  a  good  imitation. 

Q.  You  feel,  if  it  is  offered  for  sale  and  the  workingman  wants  to  buy  it,  he 
should  have  the  means  of  knowing  that  is  what  he  is  buying?— A.  Yes;  it  ought 
to  be  labeled.    If  a  person  is  bujring  something  of  that  kind,  he  should  know  it. 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  increasing  the  tax  on  oleomargarine? — A.  Well,  I  do  not 
think  I  am.  I  was  until  lately,  but  I  have  about  concluded  it  has  become  an  indus- 
try, and  if  we  are  going  to  protect  industries,  perhai>s  we  have  as  much  right  to 
protect  the  oleomargarine  manufacturer  as  the  farmer;  and  there  is  a  demand  for 
It.  The  mass  of  the  people  have  to  buy  it.  I  can  not  use  it;  I  can  not  eat  it,  and 
if  I  could  have  my  way  I  would  annihilate  it;  but  we  can  not  do  that,  and  the 
only  thing  is  to  regulate  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  )  What  do  you  think  about  the  coloring  of  it?  Do  you 
think  they  should  be  prohibited  from  coloring  it  yellow?  Would  the  consumer 
buy  it  for  what  it  is,  or  do  they  like  to  have  it  yellow?— A.  If  the  coloring  is  not 
detrimental  to  health  and  really  a  good  food  product,  I  would  see  no  objection  to 
coloring  it;  but  if  it  is  not  found  to  be  a  proper  substance  to  put  into  the  system, 
it  ought  to  be  prohibited.  I  think  there  should  be  a  rigid  regulation  of  foods  any- 
way, especially  of  that,  and  they  ought  to  be  made  to  label  it.  I  know  there  is 
nothing  would  make  me  madder  than  to  buy  a  pound  of  butter  and  find  it  was 
oleomargarine.  Even  if  I  did  not  know  the  difference  in  the  taste  I  would  not 
want  to  oe  imposed  on. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  know  anything  about  organized  labor  protest- 
ing against  the  additional  tax  on  oleomargarine?  Has  there  been  any  protest 
from  your  part  of  the  country?— -A.  No;  I  have  not  heard  of  any. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  think  the  citizens  of  New  York  ought  to  pro- 
test ap^ainst  the  people  out  in  the  country  that  manufacture  white  butter  and 
color  it  and  call  it  Orange  County  butter? — A.  Yes;  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a 
general  protest  against  such  things. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  you  familiar  with  the  provisions  of  the  bill  now 
pending  in  Congress  reflating  the  sale  of  oleomargarine? — A.  No;  I  am  not 
familiar  with  it.    I  glanced  over  the  matter  casually. 

Q.  One  portion  of  that  imposes  a  very  low  internal-revenue  tax  on  oleomarga- 
rine sold  as  such,  and  a  high  tax  on  oleomargarine  sold  as  butter.  Is  that  about 
on  a  line  with  the  reform  you  would  favor?— A.  Well,  I  think  that  would  be 
right.  That  would  strike  me  as  liable  to  bring  some  good.  I  do  hope  that  your 
commission,  in  your  recommendations,  will  find  some  way  to  improve  the  pure- 
food  proposition  somewhere.  The  laboring  people  are  taldng  much  interest  in 
that. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  change  in  the  diet  of  working  people  as  compared  with  30 
or  40  years  ago,  I  understand  a  summary  of  your  testimony  is  that  you  have 
exchanged  some  luxuries  for  other  luxuries,  though  on  the  whole  your  life  is 
improved  as  compared  with  the  living  of  that  period?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  What  has  been  your  experience,  bo  far,  of  the  effect 
of  these  tmsts,  or  rather  combinations  of  capital,  on  labor?— A.  Well,  in  Indiana 
probably  we  get  as  good  a  view  of  it  as  anywhere.  We  have  the  Indiana  end  of 
nearly  every  trust  in  the  country  there.  They  are  in  the  formulative  period,  of 
course,  most  of  these  trusts,  and  they  are  taking  on  a  new  form  now,  and  a  man 
can  only  have  an  opinion,  of  course,  as  to  what  they  will  be;  but  so  far  as  the^ 
have  gone,  I  do  not  see  that  we  can  say  in  Indiana  that  they  have  been  very  detn- 
mentsJ  to  labor;  but  they  would  have  been  had  it  not  been  that  labor  was  organ- 
ized. Their  first  effect,  in  tne  absence  of  organization,  will  be  to  reduce  wages  to 
a  minimum.  Where  they  have  met  an  organization,  however,  they  have  usually 
met  them  quite  fairly,  and  I  believe  some  concessions  have  been  made  in  Indiana, 
which  in  fact  I  believe  could  not  have  been  made  had  there  not  been  this  organi- 
zation of  industry.  Labor  has  always  found  it  could  get  more  from  employers, 
where  an  industry  had  several  places  of  employment,  if  the  employers  had  some 
form  of  organization;  labor  could  get  better  conditions  than  from  them  individ- 
ually, take  it  as  a  whole.  To  illustrate,  suppose  three  or  four  firms  are  doing  the 
same  kind  of  business  in  Washington  and  labor  dealt  with  them  each  as  individ- 
uals. Out  of  the  four  they  might  make,  perhaps,  a  fair  deal  with  three  of  them. 
The  most  of  employers  in  every  kind  of  industry  are  fair  men;  I  want  to  say  t^at 
as  the  opinion  of  organized  labor.  While  we  may  be  understood  by*  some  to  think 
that  all  employers  are  bad  men,  and  are  fighting  them,  we  do  thmk  the  mass  of 
employers  are  well  meaning  and  want  to  do  the  best  they  can  by  us;  but  where 
we  deal  with  them  as  individuals,  although  three  of  them  out  of  the  four  will  do 
the  best  they  can  by  us,  the  fourth  one  does  not  intend  to  make  any  kind  of  a  deal. 
He  says,  ''I  am  running  this  establishment,  and  you  have  nothing  to  say;  if  you 
do  not  work  on  my  conditions,  you  do  not  work  at  aU. "  He  being  in  competi- 
tion with  the  other  three,  if  we  can  not  get  him  to  come  to  terms,  the  other  three 
won't  be  held.  Therefore,  that  one  controls  the  three  in  that  market.  Bnt  as  far 
as  our  dealing  with  all  of  them  are  concerned,  if  the  fonr  are  in  an  organization — 
as  in  the  building  trades,  for  instance— if  they  organize  as  employers,  three  is  a 
majority  and  the  three  will  control,  and  the  one  will  be  under  the  influence  of  the 
three  fair-minded  employers;  and  he  yields  to  that  influence  and  the  scale  of  prices 
is  made  by  the  majority  sentiment  of  the  employers. 

The  same  holds  to  some  extent  with  the  trusts;  but  the  trusts  do  one  thing. 
While  it  is  particularly  scientific,  and  I  think  rightly  so  in  its  methods  of  produc- 
tion, one  of  the  things  about  the  trusts  to-day  is  this:  When  a  new  combination  is 
made  they  take  in  these  various  factories  that  have  been  competing,  having  had 
different  wage  scales  and  hours  and  working  conditions,  and  they  want  to  have  a 
system  established  and  want  everything  uniform,  and  that  is,  of  course,  all  right 
in  its  way,  bnt  thev  always  hunt  the  lowest-paid  wage  factory  of  the  outfit  and  try  to 
bring  the  others  that  have  been  getting  higher  wages  down  to  that  low  one  and 
make  the  uniformity  gaucre  by  that.  That  is  what  brings  the  friction  on  princi- 
pally. The  nail  trust  nas  done  that,  and  one  or  two  others;  but  where  we  have 
nad  the  trade  pretty  well  organized  and  a  pretty  good  regulation  of  prices,  we 
have  had  no  trouble  in  getting  a  fair  wage  scale  with  them. 

We  take  it  that  the  trust  ouffht  to  be  regulated  to  the  advantage  of  the  people 
generally  and  not  with  the  end  in  view  to  destroy  the  trust,  because,  I  think  you 
understand  without  my  telling  you,  the  position  of  organized  labor  is  that  the 
trust  is  the  outgrowth  of  industrial  conditions,  and  is  just  as  essential  now  as  the 
corporation  was  several  years  ago.  So  we  are  not  unfriendly  to  the  trust  per  se, 
and  we  would  not  like  to  be  understood  that  we  are;  but  we  think  some  of  its 
methods  are  very  pernicious,  and  it  is  clearly  now  or  ought  to  be  the  subject  of 
legislation.  This  is  one  point  I  want  to  lay  before  you  as  a  thing  that  we  will 
have  more  to  say  about  in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 

We  feel  that  industry  as  it  is  now  organized  is  as  much  a  quasi  public,  or  what 
you  might  term  an  interstate  concern,  as  is  the  railroad.  They  do  business  in  the 
various  States  and  the  owners  of  the  concerns  are  in  the  various  States,  and  they 
have  made  the  public  and  labor  just  as  dependent  on  them,  having  eliminated  the 
small  competitor,  and  you  can  not  restore  them  under  their  methods:  they  have 
made  us  entirely  dependent  on  them  as  we  are  upon  the  railroad.  It  is  true  we 
can  ride  or  we  can  walk,  but  we  can  not  walk.  I  could  not  walk  to  Washington. 
I  had  to  take  the  railroad. 

We  think  it  would  be  wise  to  inquire  into  whether  the  General  Government  can 
not  provide  a  committee  or  a  commission  or  something  to  be  a  trustee  to  a  certain 
extent,  if  you  please,  over  these  institutions  as  is  done  with  the  railroads,  a  com- 
mission that  would  have  the  duty  of  bringing  about  uniformity  of  prices.  The 
danger  is  here.  I  do  not  want  to  raise  a  point  against  any  one  trust,  bnt  only  to 
use  this  as  an  illustration:  The  Standard  Oil  Company,  just  now  in  Indianapolis, 
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has  a  fight  on  with  the  American  Oil  Company  and  some  other  competitors 
there,  hut  that  is  the  principal  one.  Now  they  reduce  the  price  of  oil  consider- 
ably in  Indianapolis  and  will  elevate  the  price  at  other  places.  In  the  varions 
competing  towns  in  Indiana  they  will  sell  oil  from  1  to  2  cents  less  to  dealers 
delivered  than  they  do  in  the  noncompeting  towns.  That  is  abont  the  same  thing 
the  railroad  was  doing.  It  was  discriminating,  and  the  Government  saw  fit  to  take 
a  hand  and  try  to  prevent  that  discrimination.  I  believe  the  Government  coold 
very  easily,  or  I  would  like  to  suggest  it  for  you  to  think  about  and  consider  the 
question  of  compelling  a  trust  to  have  unifonnity  of  prices,  other  things  being 
equal,  and  in  that  way  prevent  them  from,  in  an  unbusiness  like  way  and  unscien- 
tinc  way,  killing  a  competitor  at  the  expense  of  somebody  else  perhaps;  making 
somebody  else  pay  more  to  kill  that  fellow. 

Then,  I  think  you  should  consider  the  proposition  whether  you  could  not  intro- 
duce an  8-hour  day  in  the  trust  as  vou  have  introduced  it  in  certain  other  lines 
where  the  Government  had  jurisdiction  to  some  extent;  and  whether  you  could  (| 
not  suggest  to  the  States  some  things  they  might  do  in  the  way  of  introducing  the  ^ 
8-hour  day,  and  other  regulations  regarding  the  abuse  of  the  great  power  that  the 
trust  has.  The  danger  is  not  in  the  good  things  it  might  do  but  in  the  bad  things 
it  might  do.  Its  power  is  wonderful ,  and  if  it  is  exerted  in  a  bad  direction  it  might 
be  hurtful,  and  if  in  a  good  direction  it  will  be  of  great  good  to  us.  The  GoverD- 
ment,  if  the  trust  is  interstate,  could  take  a  hand  in  that  matter. 

Now,  we  recognize,  we  labor  people,  that  the  future  of  this  country,  as  far  as  its  in- 
dustrial welfare  is  concerned,  depends  on  a  larger  production  of  wealth,  immensely 
larger,  a  production  that  will  employ  all  the  labor  constantly  and  all  the  produc- 
tive capital  constantly.  That  is  essential,  but  it  can  not  be  brought  about  unless 
we  can  find  some  way  to  get  these  men  employed  first,  and  if  we  can  reduce  the 
hours  of  labor  and  if  we  will  restrict  immigration  that  will  help  it  out  until  we 
get  these  men  that  are  idle  part  of  the  time  working  full  time.  In  doing  that  we 
will  immensely  increase  the  markets. 

The  only  dinerence  today  in  the  conditions  of  the  masses  over  what  they  were 
three  years  ago  is  largely  in  the  fact  that  they  are  more  constantly  employed. 
Our  last  investigation  in  Indiana  shows  that  the  increase  in  wages  in  Indianapolis 
compared  to  two  years  ago  will  not  exceed  an  average  of  8  per  cent.  A  large  num- 
ber have  not  had  any  increase  and  some  have  increased  more  considerably,  mak 
ing  an  average  of  8  per  cent;  but  the  yearly  incomes  have  increased  by  the  amount 
of  $75  to  $100,  and  that  has  grown  out  of  more  constant  work.  Now,  if  the  aver- 
age number  of  days  worked  by  labor  can  be  raised  to  275  or  290  a  year  in  our 
country,  there  would  be  no  trouble  of  raising  the  wages  of  those  employed.  A 
raise  of  25  per  cent  in  wages  would  be  a  small  item. 

Now,  right  here  I  want  to  call  attention  to  a  very  important  fact  in  that  respect 
The  public  generally  believes  that  an  increase  in  wages  adds  very  materially  to  the 
cost  of  the  product.  Well,  now,  in  anything  where  we  have  made  a  careful  inves- 
tigation we  find  that  the  average  labor  cost  of  products  in  anything  outside  of 
farming,  outside  of  agriculture,  is  25  per  cent,  or  really  amounts  to  that.  Now, 
the  labor  cost  1  eing  25  per  cent  of  the  total  factory  cost,  if  we  were  after  an 
increase  in  the  labor  cost  of  50  per  cent  we  would  have  to  add  onlv  12  per  cent  of 
the  factory  cost.  The  goods  are  bought  in  retail  by  everybody,  an&  an  increase  of 
wages  would  only  add  about  10  per  cent  to  the  retail  price  of  the  goods,  so  that  if 
you  added  50  per  cent  to  the  purchasing  end  of  labor,  then  where  they  go  to  spend 
that  money  in  the  channels  of  trade  they  would  be  met  by  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  10  or  11  per  cent.  That  would  make  a  wonderful  impetus  in  our  purchasing 
power  and  in  the  business  in  our  country,  in  our  whole  nation,  and  it  would 
amount  to  about  twice  the  wages  of  about  15,000,000  laboring  men  in  our  country. 
It  amounts  to  four  billions  and  a  half  now  per  annum.  An  increase  of  50  per  cent 
of  wages  and  an  increase  of  the  number  of  days*  work  a  year  added  to  the  mass  of 
that,  which  ought  to  be  done  at  all  hazards,  would  raise  the  purchasing  power  to 
at  least  eight  billions  instead  of  four  and  a  half,  as  it  is  now.  Now,  witn  that  net 
gain  it  would  set  everything  in  motion  in  this  country,  and  it  would  make  pro- 
ductive capital  and  labor  work  constantly,  and  as  a  result  of  that  we  would  have 
what  labor  has  been  trying  to  shape  for  in  another  way  for  a  good  many  years,  and 
that  is  to  have  everybody  at  work  and  at  wages  that  would  bring  American  stand- 
ards of  living,  and  every  store  and  every  man  in  every  trade  could  live  and  find 
employment  for  his  capital  and  for  himself. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L,  Harris.  )  Let  me  understand  what  you  mean  by  25  per  cent  of 
the  product  where  it  is  produced.  Does  that  apply  to  the  coal  mines  of  your  State?— 
A.  No;  that  would  not  apply  to  the  coal  mines.  I  presume  if  you  take  the  coal  mines 
in  as  a  general  average  of  all  factories  it  would  hold,  because  we  gather  statis- 
tics in  Indiana,  and  one  of  the  blanks  is  filled  out  by  the  employers,  who  make 
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statements  of  the  total  cost  of  raw  material  nsed  and  the  valne  of  the  prodnct 
for  a  year,  and  the  total  amount  paid  out  for  labor;  and  I  am  giving  you  their  own 
statements  in  tJiis.  We  ourselves  gather  some,  too,  but  this  is  their  own  state- 
ment. It  shows  that  taking  the  coal  in  with  the  balance  it  would  not  average 
^ver  25,  but  in  the  coal  alone  it  will. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  When  you  speak  of  25  per  cent  being  the  cost  of  labor 
production,  you  mean  the  final  labor  cost — the  laoor  cost  of  the  factory  process?— 
A.  Yes;  of  the  factory  process. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  The  finished  product?— A.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  whole 
cost. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clares.)  In  many  industries  everything  that  goes  into  the  factory 
is  somewhat  advanced  by  labor?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  there  is  a  great  variation  in  that,  I  suppose,  according  to  the  kind  of 
product  that  the  factory  is  turning  out.  lu  some  cases  the  labor  cost  is  as  high  as 
90  per  cent,  is  it  not,  when  you  take  into  account  all  processes  of  the  prodtlction? — 
A.  No;  I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  goes  that  nigh.  It  could  not,  you  see. 
Under  the  machine  method  of  production  capital  must  cut  a  large  fi^re  In  the 
cost.  Then'  may  be  some  small  industries  that  might  run  ap  to  as  high  as  80  or 
90  per  cent,  but  they  are  little  industries  that  cut  no  figure  in  our  system. 

Q.  For  example,  the  hairspring  in  a  watch? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Have  you  any  apprehension  that  with  this  great  aggrega- 
tion of  wealth  on  the  one  hand  and  the  aggregation  of  labor  on  the  other,  there  will 
be  a  tendency  to  drift  toward  making  a  capitalistic  class  and  a  labor  class  more 
specifically  than  it  has  been  heretofore? — ^A«  Well,  I  rather  guess  that  is  its  tend- 
ency. 

Q.  There  is  not  so  great  an  opportunity  for  the  laboring  man  to  get  up  and 
enter  the  smaJl  manufacturing  establishments  with  smaller  capital  as  there  was 
formerly?  There  is  no  chance  now  for  men  of  limited  capital  in  large  industries? — 
A.  Yes;  unless  simply  as  a  small  stockholder  he  would  go  into  a  corporation. 
That  is  the  only  show  for  him. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  June  12,  J900. 

TE8TIM0HY  OF  ME.  H.  F.  THOMPSON, 

Secretary  of  SoutJiem  Iiidustrial   Convention,  aho   secretary  of   CJiamber  of 

Commerce,  Huntsinlle,  Ala, 

The  commission  met  at  1.42  p.  m.,  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris  presiding.  At  that  time 
Mr.  N.  F.  Thompson  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified 
concerning  Southern  industrial  conditions  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  may  give  ^*our  name  and  present  address  and 
official  position  with  ^e  Southern  Industrial  Convention.— A.  N.  F.  Thompson, 
Huntsvnle,  Ala.;  secretary  of  the  Southern  Industrial  Convention,  and  also  secre- 
tary of  the  Huntsville  (Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Q.  Would  you  state  to  the  commission  the  business  of  your  Soathern  Industrial 
Convention— the  general  objects  of  it?— A.  The  Southern  Industrial  Convention 
was.formed  last  October  for  the  purpose  of  unifying  public  sentiment  in  the  South 
along  industrial  and  business  lines,  and  taking  up  lul  interests  of  the  South.  That 
is  its  general  purpose.  It  is  an  open  organization.  There  is  no  revenue,  no  mem- 
bership, local  organizations  taking  charge  of  the  local  expense  of  holding  conven- 
tions which  are  being  held  at  different  points. 

Q.  When  and  where  was  your  first  convention  held?— A.  Huntsville.  I  organ- 
ized the  convention,  was  its  first  secretary,  and  am  its  secretary  now. 

Q.  And  your  second  was  held A.  (Inten'upting.)  At  Chattanooga,  in 

May— the  10th  to  the  loth  of  May,  1900. 

Q.  The  two  main  features,  then,  you  say  you  have  in  your  association  are  the 
promotion  of  the  manufacturing  and  agricultural  interests  of  the  South?— A.  Man- 
ufacturing, agricalture,  educational,  industrial,  commercial— all  interests.    We 
take  every  phase  of  Southern  industry;  seek  to  bring  to  public  notice  the  defi 
ciencies  in  each  and  the  interests  of  each. 

Q.  The  delegates  who  go  to  these  conventions  are  elected  more  from  localities 
than  interests? — A.  Yes;  the  commercial  bodies  and  organizations  of  various  char- 
acters. The  invitations  are  very  general,  on  very  broaa  lines.  Anyone  interested 
in  any  of  the  subjects  to  be  discussed,  or  any  of  the  objects,  is  invited  to  partici- 
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pate;  there  is  no  limitation  on  anyone.    Anyone  who  feels  an  interest  in  its  objects 
can  attend. 

Q.  What  views  you  then  present  to  this  commission  are  really  the  views  of 
Sonthem  men  as  to  labor  and  capital  in  the  Sonth,  their  conditions  and  relations?— 
A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  like  to  pat  myself  on  record  in  that  way.  They 
are  my  own,  formed  from  a  very  wide  acquaintance  with  public  sentiment  and 
public  men. 

Q.  And  from  jrour  own  published  reports? — A.  And  from  my  own  published 
reports  and  public  work. 

Q.  I  understand  you  have  a  statement  vou  would  like  to  make  to  the  commis- 
sion?— A.  Yes;  I  have  a  statement  I  would  like  to  present  preliminary 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  The  commission  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  read  that. 

(Witness  reads  paper,  as  follows:) 

**  Labor  organizations  are  to-dav  the  greatest  menace  to  this  Government  ih&t 
exists  inside  or  outside  the  pale  of  our  national  domain.  Their  influence  for  dis- 
ruption and  disorganization  of  society  is  far  more  dangerous  to  the  perpetuation 
of  our  Government  in  its  purity  and  power  than  would  be  the  hostile  array  on 
our  borders  of  the  army  of  the  entire  world  combined. 

*'  I  make  this  statement  from  years  of  close  study  and  a  field  of  the  widest  oppor- 
tunities for  observation,  embracing  the  principal  industrial  centers  both  of  the 
North  and  the  South.  I  make  this  statement  entirely  from  a  sense  of  patriotic 
duty  and  without  prejudice  against  any  class  of  citizens  of  our  common  country. 

'*If  I  could  make  this  statement  any  stronger  or  clearer,  I  would  gladly  do  so, 
for  it  is  not  until  an  evil  or  a  danger  is  made  strongly  apparent  that  adeouate 
measures  of  relief  are  likely  to  be  applied.  That  such  a  menace  is  real  ana  not 
imaginary  the  most  casual  investigation  of  existing  tendencies  among  the  labor- 
ing classes  will  make  the  facts  discernible.  On  every  hand,  and  for  the  slightest 
provocation,  all  classes  of  organized  labor  stand  ready  to  inaugurate  a  strike  with 
all  its  attendant  evils,  or  to  place  a  boycott  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  busi- 
ness of  some  one  against  whom  their  enmity  has  been  evoked. 

**In  addition  to  this,  stronger  ties  of  consolidation  are  being  urged  all  over  the 
country  among  labor  unions  with  the  view  of  being  able  to  inaugurate  a  sympa- 
thetic strike  that  will  embrace  all  classes  of  labor,  simply  to  redress  the  gi*iev- 
ances  or  right  the  wrong  of  one  class,  however  remotely  located  or  however  unjust 
may  be  the  demands  of  that  class.  To  recognize  such  a  power  as  this  in  any 
organization,  or  to  x>ermit  such  a  theory  to  be. advanced  without  a  protest  or 
counteracting^  influence,  is  so  dangerous  and  subversive  of  government  that  it 
may  justly  be  likened  to  the  planting  of  deadly  virus  in  the  heart  of  organized 
society,  death  being  its  certain  and  speedy  concomitant. 

'*  Organizations  teaching  such  theories  should  be  held  as  treasonable  in  their 
character  and  their  leaders  worse  than  traitors  to  their  country.  It  is  time  for  the 
plainest  utterances  on  this  subject,  for  the  danger  is  imminent,  and  in  view  of  the 
incidents  that  have  occurred  recently  in  strikes  it  can  be  considered  little  less 
than  criminal  in  those  who  control  puolic  sentiment  that  such  scenes  are  possible 
anywhere  in  this  country. 

''This  language  may  seem  needlessly  harsh  and  severe,  but  in  some  classes  of 
diseases  it  is  the  sharpest  knife  that  effects  the  speediest  remedy,  and  so,  in  this 
case,  if  the  public  are  to  be  awakened  to  their  real  danger  the  plainest  speech 
becomes  necessary. 

"No  one  questions  the  right  of  labor  to  organize  for  any  legitimate  purpose, 
but  when  labor  organizations  degenerate  into  agencies  of  evil,  inculcating  theories* 
dangerous  to  society  and  claiming  rights  and  powers  destructive  to  government, 
there  should  be  no  hesitancy  in  any  quarter  to  check  these  evil  tendencies  even  if 
the  organizations  themselves  have  to  be  placed  under  the  ban  of  law.  That  these 
organizations  are  thus  degenerating  is  seen  in  the  following  facts: 

"(1)  Many  labor  leaders  are  open  and  avowed  socialists  and  are  using  labor 
organizations  as  the  propaganda  of  socialistic  doctrines. 

* '  (2)  These  organizations  are  weakening  the  ties  of  citizenship  among  thousands 
of  our  people  in  that  they  have  no  other  standard  of  community  obligations  than 
what  these  organizations  inculcate. 

*'(3)  They  are  creating  widespread  disregard  for  the  rights  of  others  equally 
as  entitled  to  the  protection  of  organized  society  as  their  own,  as  evidenced  in  every 
strike  that  occurs  and  the  increasing  arbitrariness  of  labor  demands  on  their 
employers. 

''(4)  They  are  destroying  respect  for  law  and  authority  among  the  working 
classes,  as  many  have  no  higher  conception  of  these  than  such  as  are  embodied  in 
the  commands  and  demands  of  labor  organizations  and  labor  leaders. 

* '  (5)  They  are  educating  the  laboring  classes  against  the  employing  classes,  thus 
creating  antagonisms  between  those  whose  mutuality  of  interests  should  be  fo»- 
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tered  and  encouraged  by  every  friend  of  good  goyemment;  for  the  success  of  gov- 
ernment hangs  on  no  less  a  basis  than  the  harmony  and  happiness  of  the  people, 
embracing  alike  employers  and  the  employed. 

"(6)  They  are  demanding  of  Federal,  State,  and  municipal  authorities  class  leg- 
islation and  class  discrimination  utterly  at  variance  with  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  our  Government,  in  that  they  are  demanding  of  these  various  authorities 
the  employment  of  only  union  labor,  thus  seeking  to  bring  the  power  of  organized 
society  to  crush  out  all  nonunion  workers. 

**  (7)  They  are  destroying  the  right  of  individual  contract  between  employees 
and  employers  and  forcing  upon  employers  men  at  arbitrary  wages,  which  is  un- 
just alike  to  other  labor  more  skilled,  and  to  capital,  which  is  thus  obliged  to  pay 
for  more  than  it  receives  in  eouivalent. 

**(8)  They  demand  the  discharge  of  men  who  risk  life  to  protect  employers' 
interests  during  strikes  to  reinstate  those  who  were  formerly  employed,  but  who 
have  been  instrumental,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  destruction  of  life  and  prop- 
erty, thereby  placing  a  premium  upon  disloyalty  and  crime. 

'^(9)  They  are  bringing  public  reproach  upon  the  judicial  tribunals  of  our  coun- 
try by  pubUc  abuse  of  these  tribunals  and  often  o];>en  defiance  of  their  judgments 
and  decrees,  thus  seeking  to  break  down  the  only  safe^n^iards  of  a  free  people. 

**Iiemedies. — The  remedies  or  remedy  for  the  foregoing  evils  lie  particularly  in 
a  correct  public  sentiment  touching  the  relations  that  should  exist  between  labor 
and  capital.  Any  sentiment  or  legislation  that  does  not  recognize  and  is  not  based 
upon  tiie  mutuality  of  interests  of  these  two  factors  of  our  industrial  life  is  essen- 
tially wrong,  and  no  just  remedy  can  be  expected  until  this  relationship  is  estab- 
lished and  maintained  by  a  healthy  public  sentiment. 

*'  The  tendency  among  politicians  and  political  parties  to  court  the  labor  vote  by 
denouncing  capital,  trusts,  corporations,  etc. ,  may  be  called  the  accessory  agencies 
that  have  made  the  foregoing  conditions  possible,  and  not  until  these  factors  of 
industrial  existence  are  placed  properly  before  the  public  and  given  the  protec- 
tion of  such  a  sentiment  as  they  merit  will  there  be  any  material  improvement  in 
present  affairs. 

*'  Please  understand  that  I  plead  only  for  equal  and  exact  justice  for  both  capital 
and  labor,  the  establishment  of  correct  relationship  between  them,  and  the  correc- 
tion of  abuses  in  each. 

*'  I  do  not  believe  capitalistic  trusts  should  be  anathematized  to  make  political 
capital  with  anarchistic  labor  trusts.  Neither  do  I  advocate  the  possible  oppres- 
sion of  the  humblest  workman  in  the  land  by  the  strongest  combina*  ion  of  capital 
organized  or  used  for  that  purpose.  Both  stand  in  the  same  relationship  to  the 
public,  and  the  public  should  demand  that  both  be  treated  with  the  same  degree 
of  impartial  justice. 

'*  To  this  end  there  are  many  means  that  will  mutually  aid  in  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  such  a  relationship.  Among  these  means,  as  this  is  an  age 
and  era  of  combinations,  I  suggest  organization  of  employers  in  all  lines  of  busi- 
ness as  the  first  step  to  correct  the  evils  in  contracts  forced  on  individual  employ- 
ers by  labor  unions.  These  employers  could  then  guarantee  equitable  rates  of 
wages,  applicable  alike  to  union  and  nonunion  employees.  A  differential  scale 
of  wages  could  then  be  inaugurated,  ffiwmg  equitable  compensation  to  quality 
and  (juantity  of  work  performed  as  against  a  uniofi  scale  that  obliges  employers 
to  treat  em))loyees  as  so  many  *head'  of  individuals,  few  of  whom  can  have 
proper  ambition  to  improve,  so  essential  to  industrial  progress,  and  none  any 
inducement  to  do  so.  A  sliding  wage  scale  would  then  be  proper,  but  based 
rather  on  deliveries  of  products  than  on  scales  for  advanced  deliveries.  A  uniform 
law  that  would  take  the  individual  workman  out  from  under  any  ban  of  reproach, 
such  as  *scab '  or  *  blacklist/  would  aid  this  general  work  of  reestablishing  correct 
relations  between  labor  and  capital  and  duly  protect  the  rights  of  individuals. 

**A  further  law  should  be  enacted  that  would  make  it  justifiable  homicide  for 
any  killing  that  occurred  in  defense  of  any  lawful  occupation,  the  theory  of  our 
government  being  that  anyone  has  a  right  to  earn  an  honest  living  in  this  coun- 
try, and  any  endeavor  to  deprive  one  of  that  right  should  be  placed  in  the  same 
legal  status  with  deprivation  of  life  and  property. 

'*  The  incorporation  of  labor  unions  should  be  required,  and  their  members  (bus 
brought  under  legal  surveillance  and  resjionsibility.  In  view  of  the  close  relation- 
ship existing  among  all  classes  of  our  citizens— the  interdependency  of  all  inter- 
este — strikes  and  boycotts  should  be  made  a  felony,  both  by  national  and  State 
legislation;  and  to  secure  adequate  relief  for  the  grievances  for  which  strikes  and 
boycotts  are  inaugurated,  I  would  suggest  the  formation  of  State  and  national 
boards  of  arbitration,  authorized  and  empowered  to  settle  all  matters  of  differ- 
ences between  labor  and  capital,  whose  decrees  should  be  binding  on  the  parties 
affected,  granting  an  appeal,  however,  to  the  civil  courts  to  either  party  dissatis- 
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fied  with  the  arbitration ;  the  national  board  to  have  jurisdiction  over  the  interstate 
lines  of  transportation  and  their  employees,  and  State  boards  to  have  jurisdiction 
over  industrial  interests  confined  within  State  limits. 

'*  These  boards  should  be  free  from  political  influences,  selected  only  for  special 
fitness  for  the  duties  with  which  they  will  be  charged.  All  differences  to  be  cer- 
tified bv  the  parties  affected  to  these  boards  for  adjudication,  giving  both  parties 
reasonable  time  after  adjudication  either  for  appeal  or  for  obtaining  other 
employees  in  case  the  ad j udication  is  unsatisfactory.  The  expense  of  adj  udication 
to  be  borne  by  the  party  found  to  be  in  error.  This  is  to  be  adopted  as  a  com- 
pulsory measure  of  arbitration  and  for  rendering  strikes  and  boycotts  nnlawfuL" 

Q.  Are  there  any  facts  set  forth  in  that  paper  that  you  want  to  amplify  or 
explain  before  the  commission?— A.  Well,  I  take  it  that  we  are  all  agreed  that  it 
will  be  better  for  this  country  if  we  could  get  clear  of  strikes.  Consequently  it  is 
the  remedy  more  than  anytning  else  that  we  should  deal  with.  I  do  not  know 
that  there  is  any  class  but  what  would  gladly  adopt  something  that  would  relieve 
this  country  from  strikes  in  the  main.  Consequently  it  is  remedial  measures  as 
much  as  anything  else,  in  my  judgment. 

Q.  What  views  have  you  on  preventive  legislation  touching  strikes? — A.  I 
believe  that  the  standard  of  the  people  never  arises  above  that  erected  by  law. 

Q.  Your  convention  at  Chattanooga  made  certain  recommendations,  1  believe, 
or  one  of  your  committees  did.  Do  you  recognize  that  report  [handing  witness  a 
paper],  on  the  matter  principally  of  arbitration,  I  believe?— A.  Yes;  that  was 
adopted  by  the  convention. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  would  like  to  hear  it  read. 

(Witness  reads  paper  as  follows:) 

**  We  commend  the  able  addresses  of  Gen.  John  T.  Wilder,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.. 
and  Col.  N.  F.  Thompson,  of  Huntsville,  Ala,,  and  John  W.  Faxon,  of  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. ,  and  recommend  that  they  be  published  for  wide  circulation,  and 
after  carefully  examining  them  we  recommend  the  appointment  by  every  South- 
ern State  of  a  board  of  arbitration,  composed  of  not  more  than  three  members, 
selected  for  their  general  fitness  for  the  position  and  free  from  political  influence, 
to  whom  all  differences  between  labor  and  capital  shall  be  referred  and  whose 
decisions  shall  be  final,  except  that  an  appeal  may  lie  from  such  decisions  by  any 
aggrieved  party  to  the  civil  courts,  in  the  meantime  making  it  a  felony  to  strike 
or  order  a  boycott  or  lockout  pending  such  decision  in  the  courts. 

"John  P.  Coffin, 
^^ Chairman  Committee  on  Industrial  Interests," 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  That  was  given  out  at  your  industrial  convention,  on 
the  (luestion  of  arbitration? — A.  Yes. 

Q,  Have  you  in  the  Southern  country  now  any  trouble  in  respect  to  strikes?— 
A.  Yes. 

p.  In  what  classes  of  labor  do  they  usually  occur?— A.  All  classes.  The  Bir- 
mingham district— I  might  state  that  1  was  secretary  of  the  Birmingham  Com- 
mercial Clnb  and  secretary  of  the  Alabama  Commercial  Association  10  years  ago. 
From  there  I  went  to  Pennsylvania  and  was  5  years  in  Johnstown,  Pa. .  returninii  to 
Alabama  a  year  ago.  I  was  secretary  of  the  citizens'  committee  at  Birmingham, 
Ala. ,  during  the  strike  in  1894,  in  which  we  had  occasion  to  have  before  that  com- 
mittee all  the  labor  elements  of  the  district— the  labor  leaders.  The  tendency  was 
very  general;  there  was  no  particular  class  among  them.  The  leaders  there  were 
vicious.  They  got  unfortunately  a  class  of  organizers  around  Birmingham,  and 
it  seemed  to  be  that  the  first  thing,  after  they  got  a  class  of  labor  organized,  was 
to  assert  themselves  by  striking.  That  occurred  very  frequently,  I  kuqw  of  one 
coal  mining  company  that  was  in  operation  there  12  years  peacefully  and  har- 
moniously. Their  labor  was  organized,  and  they  struck  within  60  days— one  of 
the  most  serious  strikes  in  the  district.  The  plumbers*  association  organized, 
where  they  had  been  nonunion  for  a  number  ofyears  without  any  difficulty,  and  n 
strike  occurred  there  almost  immediately.  There  is  quite  a  number  of  these 
instances  that  have  come  to  my  observation.  So  the  tendency  is  not  with  any 
class;  there  is  a  tendency  verv  prevalent  among  all  classes. 

Q.  What  you  call  the  unsKilled  labor— is  that  organized  in  the  South  in  any 
number?— A.  Well,  not  to  any  great  extent.  Around  the  Birmingham  district 
the  negroes  are  being  organized.  That  is  regarded  as  the  unskilled  labor  of  the 
South.  Negroes  now  are  taken  into  the  unions  practically  on  the  same  basis  with 
all  others;  but  there  is  still  a  discrimination  against  them. 

Q.  Well,  in  the  matter  of  mining,  do  the  blacks  work  by  themselves  or  with  the 
whites?--A.  Both. 

Q.  Both  ways  or  both  together? — A.  Both  together. 
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Q.  Now,  in  that  general  indictment,  as  yon  might  call  it,  of  organized  labor,  is 
your  paper  more  a  forecast  of  difficulties  that  may  occur  or  is  it  to  meet  by  remedy 
those  that  are  present  with  yon  in  the  South?— A.  This  general  indictment  is  a 
general  statement  of  the  evils  that  exist  and  that  are  reasonably  apprehended,  in 
order  to  get  the  public  mind  fully  to  realize  the  necessity  of  the  remedy.  I  do  not 
think  I  have  overestimated  in  any  single  one  of  these  mdictments,  or  clauses  of 
the  indictment,  as  you  call  it;  and  if  that  is  true,  then  my  conclusions  are  mild. 
Now,  I  know  a  number  of  labor  leaders.  My  first  clause  is  that  they  are  avowed 
socialists.  That  is  true  not  only  in  our  section  but  all  over  this  country.  There 
is  a  socialistic  labor  party  in  existence.  They  are  weakening  the  ties  of  citizenship 
among  thousands  of  our  people.  I  do  not  think  that  can  be  questioned,  because 
aiuon^  these  people,  during  the  strike  that  I  referred  to,  they  would  do  nothing 
in  their  individual  capacities  or  as  citizens;  they  must  first  consult  the  leaders  of 
their  organizations.  No  plea  to  them  on  the  duty  of  citizenship  or  patriotism 
availed  anything— absolutely  nothing.  There  was  no  such  plea  that  you  could 
make  to  them.  The  matter  of  their  duty  to  their  country  or  their  fellow-citizens 
amounted  to  nothing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Can  you  name  a  prominent  national  labor  leader  who 
is  an  avowed  socialist? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can.  I  saw  a  nationaJ  labor 
propaganda  from  New  York  a  few  days  ago,  but  I  did  not  take  time  to  take  down 
the  names.  The  National  Socialistic  Labor  Party  it  was  termed,  and  there  were 
names  at  the  head  of  it.  But  I  do  know  that  the  principal  organizers  in  the  Ala- 
bama district  are  avowed  socialists. 

Q,  American  Federation  of  Labor  people,  are  they?— A«  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  call  them  American  Federation  of  Labor,  but  they  are  national  organizers  of 
labor  through  that  district. 

Q.  Can  you  name  these  men? — A.  I  can  get  them  for  you.  I  do  not  know  that 
I  can  name  them  now. 

Q.  According  to  the  resolution  passed  at  the  Chattanooga  convention,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  South  are  intending  to  adopt  preventive  remedies;  do  they  intend  to  do 
that  through  legislation?— A.  Partially.  I  think  there  will  be  a  number  of  the 
Southern  States — 8  or  4  are  already  preparing  for  State  boards  of  arbitration. 
Now,  these  boards  will  have  two  functions — one  educational  and  the  other  pre- 
ventive. In  other  words,  we  of  the  South  feel  that  there  has  been  a  deficiency  of 
collective  education  among  the  masses;  that  the  educational  influence  of  the  labor 
organizations  has  gone  on  for  25  years,  and  the  present  conditions  are  the  natural 
result,  because  there  has  been  no  counteractive  education  from  vny  quarter. 

Q.  And  you  believe  the  work  of  the  labor  organizations  is  hurtful  to  the  com- 
munity?— A.  We  believe  they  are  hurtful  for  that  very  reason.  They  are  educat- 
ing the  laboring  classes  to  look  to  these  organizations  for  all  their  measures  of 
relief,  and  to  l^lieve  that  capital  is  their  natural  enemy,  which  is  a  mistake. 
Now,  present  conditions  can  not  be  remedied  until  they  are  disabused  of  these 
views,  until  the  masses  realize  they  are  not  in  antagonism,  and  they  must  natu- 
rally come  together  somewhere  somehow. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  the  general  idea  of  your  friends  there  in  the 
South  that  a  law  should  be  passed  in  the  several  States  that  would  make  it  justi- 
fiable homicide  for  a  nonunion  man  to  shoot  down  a  union  man  that  was  doing 
picketing  duty  or  even  using  jeering  remarks  toward  a  man?— A.  I  believe  it 
would. 

Q.  Don't  you  believe  that  is  awfully  drastic  legislation? — A.  No;  if  you  come  to 
the  theory  of  government— if  a  man  has  the  right  to  protect  his  life  and  property, 
but  is  deprived  of  the  right  to  earn  a  living,  tne  only  thing  by  which  he  can  do 
that,  the  logical  sequence  must  be  that  the  law  must  protect  him  in  earning  that 
living.  There  is  no  aifference  in  the  legal  status  of  the  two.  It  may  be  drastic; 
it  is  unquestionably  so;  but  if  it  was  known  that  a  man  would  have  just  the  same 
right  in  protecting  his  occupation  as  he  would  have  in  protecting  his  life — the 
privilege  of  earning  his  living,  on  which  his  wife  and  children  depend,  which 
should  be  dearer  than  his  life  because  he  has  others  depending  on  that — if  that 
was  known,  there  would  be  less  of  this  trouble,  less  disposition  to  riot  and  to  per- 
sonal violence.  It  is  corrective,  you  understand.  The  sentiment  has  been  grow- 
ing so  long  that  you  have  got  to  come  to  drastic  measures.  I  admit  that  it  is 
drastic,  and  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  recognized  anywhere. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  believe  it  ever  will  be  recognized? — A.  I  believe 
it  will. 

Q.  Where?— A.  In  the  South. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  From  your  contact  with  these  people  in  your  conven- 
tion you  know  what  the  sentiment  is?— A.  There  Is  a  very  strong  sentiment 
among  the  best  element  of  the  South  that  that  should  be  the  legal  status  of  a  man, 
in  defense  of  his  occupation. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Can  the  people  of  the  South  bring  about  this  leg^islation? 
Are  they  influential  enough  to  have  it  done?— A.  Yes ;  they  are  really  the  controlling 
element  of  the  South. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  Would  such  legislation  aa  you  projKoe,  and  which  you 
admit  is  remedial,  be  altogether  justifiable  until  you  have  strikes  that  might  need 
such  legislation?— A.  As  I  said  awhile  ago,  you  will  never  get  the  standard  of  the 
people  above  the  standard  which  the  law  raises.  I  hold,  first,  that  we  need  a  cor- 
rect public  sentiment  regarding  the  relationship  between  labor  and  capital.  We 
need  the  strongest  educational  influence  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  all  over  this 
country.  The  difficulty,  it  seems  to  me,  has  been  in  looking  at  classes,  not  in  the 
broad  light  of  the  public.  I  believe  there  is  a  stronger  sentiment  throughout  the 
South,  looking  at  all  interests  as  public  Interests,  than  there  is  anvwhere  el&e 
in  this  countrv,  and  with  that  end  in  view  it  is  easier  to  get  remedial  legislation 
in  the  South  tnan  in  the  North.  Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  you  can  get  it  in  the 
North.    I  do  not  believe  anything  suggested  here  would  be  adopted  in  the  North. 

(^.  Why?— A.  Because  labor  has  been  more  strongly  organized  and  there  is  more 
of  it.  Well,  to  be  frank  with  you,  there  is  not  a  politicalparty  to-day  that  -would 
adopt  the  suggestions  that  are  contained  in  my  paper — neither  one  of  them. 

Q.  You  thmk  the  politicians  are  afraid  of  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  your  honest  opinion — ^that  they  are  really  afraid? — A.  Yes;  that  they 
are  honestly  afraid  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  If  they  should  be  adopted  by  your  State  legislature, 
would  not  the  political  party  have  to  father  the  responsibility  of  these  sngrgos- 
tions? — A.  Not  so  much  so  as  they  would  here.  With  the  best  element  there  is 
a  leaning  to  the  demands  of  business  sentiment.  That  is  more  readily  recogniza- 
ble there  than  I  believe  it  is  here. 

Q.  You  believe  if  such  legislation  were  adopted  in  the  Southern  States  no  polit- 
ical party  would  be  responsible  for  it.' — A.  I  do  not.  The  object  of  the  Southern 
industrial  convention  is  to  create  that  sentiment  so  that  there  will  be  such  a 
demand  on  the  powers  that  be  in  the  South  that  they  will  recognize  it  not  as  a 
political  measure  at  all. 

(^.  Is  thero  not  in  all  States  an  opinion  that  the  political  party  which  enacts 
legislation  is  held  responsible  for  that  legislation,  if  it  be  good  or  bad?— A.  Tes. 

Q.  Would  it  not  naturally  follow  in  the  Southern  States  that  the  political  party 
in  power  would  be  responsible?- A.  If  it  is  good,  the  good  of  all  parties  will  stand 
by  it;  if  it  is  bad,  some  sections  will  stand  by  it,  party  or  no  party. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  seemed  to  indicate  in  the  way  you  answered  the 
question  awhile  ago  that  the  industrial  classes  of  the  South— the  manufacturers 
and  producers — that  their  influence  and  their  demands  would  possibly  predomi- 
nate over  the  politician? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  state  that  as  really  your  observation  there,  that  your  industrial  forces 
are  becoming  so  strong  that  they  are  able  to  make  politicians  make  laws  for  the 
industrial  classes? — A.  No;  but  we  are  beginning  to  see  industrial  hopes  for  the 
flrst  time  in  our  history.  I  do  not  believe  there  has  ever  been  such  a  sentiment 
for  industrial  development  in  the  South  or  any  other  section  of  this  country  as 
exists  throughout  the  South  to-day.  The  South  realizes  that  it  is  the  acme  of 
their  long  period  of  poverty;  that  they  have  now  an  opportunity  to  recoup  them- 
selves, and  all  interests  that  interfere  with  that  are  secondary.  All  measures  that 
are  necessary  to  bring  about  this  industrial  development  would  readily  find  advo- 
cates and  adherents.  That  is  the  reason  of  it.  More  than  any  other  portion  of 
this  country  the  South  is  just  entering  upon  an  industrial  era  which  they  regard, 
true  or  otherwise,  as  the  long-promised  day  of  relief  to  the  South,  financially  and 
in  every  other  way. 

Q.  Now  the  people  of  the  South  at  present— are  they  not  seeking  to  persuade 
capital,  as  much  as  possible,  from  all  sections  to  come  into  the  South? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  have  you  not  in  the  State  of  Alabama  had  something  to  do  of  late  with 
the  abolition  of  hours  and  the  ages  of  persons  in  manufactories,  to  that  end? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  not  also  given  large  inducements  for  manufacturers  to  settle  and 
invest  in  your  State  by  the  abolition  of  taxes  for  a  time  on  the  property? — A 
Well,  that  applies  only  to  cotton  mills.  They  are  exempt  for  7  years  now:  10 
years  when  the  bill  was  passed,  and  it  has  7  years  yet  to  run. 

^.  In  proposing  those  drastic  measures,  whether  as  to  arbitration  or  textile 
legislation,  is  it  another  inducement  for  capital  to  come  in— to  safeguard  that 
capital  by  having  these  laws  on  your  statute  books? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  not  that  had  as  much  or  more  to  do  with  it  than  any  other  motive? — A. 
No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  individually  that  there  is  a  disposition  that  the 
South  can  now  put  herself  on  record,  and  in  absolute  justice  to  both  labor  and 
capital  free  herself  from  the  disturbances  occurring  through  this  section;  and 
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that  when  she  does  that  she  pre^mnts  the  strongest  plea  for  both  labor  and  capital 
on  the  American  continent. 

Q.  Suppose  you  abolish  all  your  labor  unions  and  organizations  of  every  kind. 
Do  yon  think  capital  is  any  more  safe  than  it  would  be  with  organized  labor?— A. 
I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  when  ^on  take  away  organized  labor  and  its  discipline  and 
its  benefits  and  conciliation,  instead  of  that  yon  get  the  mob  and  mob  laws?— A. 
No,  it  is  not  true  in  the  South,  because  employers  and  employees  in  the  South  are 
closer  together.  They  have  worked  closer  together.  Their  interests  have  been 
nearer  recognized  as  mutual,  and  the  tendency  of  the  workingman  of  the  South 
is  to  go  to  his  employer  for  counsel,  advice,  and  assistance — tioat  relationship  is 
closer. 

Q.  (B^  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Is  it  mutual  and  does  the  employer  go  to  him?— A.  Yes 
I  have  m  mind  a  coal-mining  institution,  the  manager  of  which  I  talked  with, 
and  he  said  he  worked  his  men  for  a  period  of  12  years;  that  any  miner  could 
come  into  his  office  and  ask  any  question,  and  if  there  was  anything  he  wanted  to 
know  he  would  go  among  them.  **  To-day  I  can  not  go  and  ask  them  anything 
but  I  am  referred  to  the  organization;  they  have  absolutely  driven  me  from  my 
interest  in  them,"  he  says. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  But  as  your  workingmen  enlarge  in  numbers  in  the 
South,  how  are  you  going  to  escape  something  of  the  natural  law  of  every  country, 
that  organized  labor  shall  assert  itself? — A.  I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as 
advocating  the  abolition  of  labor  unionism. 

Q.  Ton  mean  the  regulation  of  them?— A.  That  is  it,  pure  and  simple;  that  is 
all.  I  can  very  readily  acquiesce  in  the  idea  that  the^  are  beneficial.  I  can  readily 
conceive  that;  very  readily  grant  that.  The  only  thing  is  to  take  away  from  them 
this  arbitrary  power  and  let  them  realize  that  there  are  other  interests  in  this 
country  equal  to  their  own— not  greater,  but  equal. 

Q.  uet  us  practically  examine,  for  instance,  the  railroad  tzansx>ortation  of  this 
country  here  with  the  five  great  brotherhoods,  which  you  will  grant  are  as  thor- 
oughly organized  as  any  bod^  of  men  in  the  whole  world.  Do  you  think  the  whole 
railroad  transportation  of  this  country  could  be  handled  equally  as  well  without 
these  organizations? — A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  I  have  in  mind  the  injustice 
of  the  recent  attempted  strike  on  the  Southern  lines  by  one  of  the  organizations— the 
telegraphers.  Suppose  the  telegraphers  had  been  successful,  every  other  labor 
organization  on  all  those  lines— that  is  the  point  I  make;  they  ignore  all  other 
rights  of  labor  but  the  one.  If  the  telegraphers  had  been  successful,  every  engi- 
neer, every  fireman,  every  other  class  of  organized  labor  on  that  entire  system 
would  have  suffered.  Not  only  that,  every  other  interest,  public  and  private, 
throughout  the  South  would  have  suffered.  Now  I  say  no  organization  ought  to 
have  that  power. 

Q.  But  you  will  concede  that  the  fine  discipline  that  obtains  in  these  brotherhoods 
is  certainly  a  conservative  element? — A.  I  can  not  give  too  high  commendation  to 
Chief  Arthur  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engi neers.  I  want  to  be  on  record 
as  ^vin^  him  the  very  highest  credit  for  his  attitude  in  regard  to  strikes  and  his 
attitude  in  regard  to  the  Brotherhood  and  strike  matters  generally— labor  matters 
generally.  He  is  a  broad-minded  man.  If  all  labor  leaders  were  like  him  there 
would  be  no  trouble. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harkis.)  Then  it  is  the  fault  of  the  leaders  more  than  the 
system? — A.  Tes.  It  is  particularly  the  fault  of  the  leaders,  and  the  tendency 
among  the  masses  to  be  led  away  from  their  citizenship,  other  obligations  and 
other  rights.    To  me,  there  is  the  danger  of  labor  organization. 

Q.  If  the  leaders  were  intelligent  and  conservative  it  would  remove  a  great  deal 
of  the  abuse? — A.  No  doubt  about  it;  no  question  about  it  at  all.  In  other  words, 
if  they  were  all  led  like  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  is  led,  I  do  not 
believe  we  would  have  any  trouble;  but  it  is  to  put  it  beyond  the  power,  beyond 
the  temptation  of  the  organization  at  any  time— that  is  the  point  I  insist  on,  that 
no  organization  of  individuals  in  this  country  should  have  the  power  to  arbitrarily 
inflict  injury  on  other  rights  equally  entitled  to  be  protected  oy  the  Government 
as  their  own.  It  is  a  serious  inroad  upon  the  love  of  the  citizen,  and  not  only  that 
but  the  love  of  the  Gk)verDment  itself,  to  recognize  any  such  power. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Do  you  believe  that  legislation  can  substantially  cor- 
rect this  evil? — ^A.  Very  largely.  That  legislation  must,  however,  be  backed  by 
public  sentiment.  My  idea  of  the  national  board  of  arbitration  is  that  that  board 
should  be  as  much  an  educational  board  as  anything  else;  that  that  board  should 
do  everything  in  its  power  to  get  in  such  leaders  as  Chief  Arthur  in  all  the  labor 
organizations;  that  it  should  disseminate  the  widest  possible  education  among  the 
laboring  classes  as  to  the  correct  relation  between  labor  and  capital.  I  belieye  if 
that  is  done  there  will  be  less  friction. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  powers  should  it  have?— A.  Absolute. 

Q.  To  do  what? — A.  Tne  same  as  any  court. 

Q.  To  enforce  arbitration?— A.  Compulsory  arbitration. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  would  go  as  far  as  compulsory  arbitration  in 
this? — A.  Yes;  I  would  go  as  far  as  compulsory  arbitration.  Voluntary  arbitra- 
tion has  been  tested  and  has  never  been  a  success  anywhere  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  would  make  a  court  decree  final?— A.  Yes:  with  an  appeal,  as  in  any 
other  court;  with  all  the  powers  of  the  judiciary  of  the  country  behind  it. 

Q.  Your  State  board  or  arbitration  would  be  more  a  board  of  mediation  and 
conciliation  until  you  were  able  to  reach  the  court  stage — ^until  the  strike  became 
so  acute  as  that  you  would  have  to  call  in  the  court? — A.  Precisely.  It  is  more 
conciliation  and  education.  It  is  my  desire  to  be  understood  that  these  boards  are 
to  be  for  mediation  and  conciliation  to  the  extreme,  but  educational  all  the  time 
and  to  any  extent.  We  want  to  get  back  to  the  first  princi^es  and  get  more 
honest,  genuine  patriotism,  love  of  country,  and  fellow-man.  We  are  dnfting  off 
into  many  avenues  of  individualism,  in  my  judgment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  You  would  organize  a  State  board  of  arbitration  on  the 
same  plan  as  the  national  board?  —A.  Pretty  nearly  the  same,  yes;  possibly  give 
the  State  board  more  mediatory  powers  and  conciliatory  powers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  At  what  point  would  you  have  the  State  board  step 
in  and  take  charge  of  the  matter  of  a  strike  or  difference  between  employer  and 
employee?— A.  Well,  I  would  say  that  whenever  a  difference  arises  between  them 
that  that  difference  should  be  certified  to  the  State  board  at  once. 

Q.  In  the  beginning?— A.  In  the  beginning  of  the  difficulty;  and  then  after  the 
matter  has  gone  through  the  stage  of  negotiation,  say  80  or  60  days,  as  the  case 
may  be,  the  arbitrary  stage  should  come  in.  Their  first  duty  would  be  to  take 
the  matter  up  from  the  point  of  conciliation  until  it  was  exhausted,  and  then  the 
arbitrary  stage  should  occur  in  30  to  60  days  after  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  would  be  your  remedy  when  it  comes  almost  to 
the  riot  feature  of  the  strike? — A.  Well,  all  the  power  of  the  Government,  if  nec- 
essary. 

Q.  Your  State  board  of  arbitration  would  have  no  power? — A.  Yes;  the  same, 
power  the  courts  would  have. 

Q.  ( By  Representative  Livingston.  )  You  would  have  the  board  of  arbitration 
take  and  settle  the  matter  before  the  riot  occurred ;  but  what  if  the  riot  occurred? — 
A.  Use  all  the  power  of  the  State  to  suppress  it. 

Q.  Suppose  the  board  of  arbitration  can  not  settle  it  and  a  strike  occurs,  and 
out  of  that  strike  grows  a  riot;  then  what? — A.  At  all  hazards  stop  the  riot.  We 
did  that  in  Birmingham. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  State  authorities  should  not  take  cognizance  of  diffi- 
culties between  labor  and  capital  until  they  reach  the  point  of  riot? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  would  have  them  take  charge  of  a  strike? — A.  No;  I  would  not. 

Q.  You  understand  there  is  no  law  that  can  make  a  man  work  for  another  man 
unless  he  wants  to?— A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  your  definition  of  a  strike.  It  may  be  a  peaceable  one. 
For  instance,  all  go  and  say,  **  We  do  not  want  to  work  for  you  any  longer  because 
you  do  not  give  us  money  enough,  or  you  mistreat  us; "  and  they  walk  off.  Now, 
that  is  a  peaceable  strike;  but  when  they  come  back  to  interfere  with  nonunion 
labor  or  with  new  men  brought  in  to  work,  that  becomes  a  riot,  in  your  opinion, 
does  it?— A.  Well,  1  would  make  it  a  misdemeanor,  to  put  it  mil^y,  for  a  strike 
to  occur  and  for  all  the  men  to  walk  out  without  notice  to  the  employer,  even 
though  they  did  it  peaceably,  because  there  are  other  interests  involved.  It  is  not 
one  side  only.  By  so  doing  they  inflict  injury  on  other  rights  equally  entitled  to 
protection  with  their  own. 

Q.  Well,  what  penalty  would  you  put  on  capital  to  offset  that?— A.  Put  it 
exactly  on  the  same  basis.  If  a  lockout  occurred,  put  them  precisely  on  the  same 
basis 

Q.  What  would  you  suggest;  80  days'  notice?— A.  Thirty  days'  notice,  I  would 
say,  would  be  reasonable.  Under  some  circumstances,  10  days  would  be  reason- 
able enough;  under  others,  where  there  was  serious  difficulty,  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  might  require  60  days. 

Q.  You  would  make  a  strike  a  felony? — A.  By  that  I  mean,  a  strike  involving 
international  transportation  lines. 

Q.  What  would  you  make  a  strike  where  the  cause  that  led  up  to  it  was  plainly 
and  unequivocally  chargeable  to  the  employer?  What  would  you  make  it  against 
the  employer?— A.  If  possible,  I  would  make  him  doubly  responsible  as  the  pro- 
vocative cause.  The  provocation  of  an  outbreak  is  where  the  application  of  the 
law  ought  to  f alL    That  is  a  recognized  principle  in  criminal  practice  everywhere. 
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The  man  who  provokes  the  difficulty  is  the  man  who  should  be  held  responsible 
for  it.  Bnt  there  would  be  less  difficulty  if  it  was  understood  at  the  start  that  the 
man  inangi^ating  a  strike  is  liable  for  a  felony  or  a  misdemeanor.  There  would 
be  more  hesitation,  and  more  efforts  made  for  mediation  and  conciliation. 

Q.  Yon  would  not  sngg^t  making  a  strike  a  felony  unless  you  had  first  pro- 
vided a  method  by  wnion  those  people  could  get  proper  redress?— A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  In  what  form  would  you  give  them  the  means  of  redress?— A.  In  the  form 
of  a  board  of  arbitration.  If  these  efforts  fail,  let  them  know  the  penalty  of  the 
law  must  be  applied.  Every  possible  means  of  conciliation  and  every  possible 
means  of  acquiring  whatever  they  deem  their  grievances  may  be  are  first  to  be 
exhausted.  In  other  words,  every  possible  effort  should  be  made  first  to  remedy 
the  difficulties,  to  harmonize  the  difficulties.  Not  until  that  had  been  exhausted 
should  the  arbitrary  feature  come  in. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  recognize  any  interstate  conditions  in  organ- 
ized labor,  or  even  international,  in  these  unions? — A.  The  international  lines  of 
transportation,  1  think,  are  justly  entitled  to  that  kind  of  classification. 

Q.  Take  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers,  where  they 
have  their  branches  in  everyState  of  the  Union  and  nearly  every  city — suppose 
that  in  Birmingham  a  trouble  arose  there,  and  they  made  an  appeal  to  their  national 
body,  and  the  national  body  ordered  a  strike;  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  the 
local  strikers? — A.  They  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  law,  and  the 
national  body  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  national  law.  In  other  words,  no  man 
can  compel  another  to  do  wrong.  The  man  that  does  the  wrong  must  bear  the 
responsibility. 

Q.  Well,  it  may  be  a  matter  of  wages,  or  it  may  be  a  matter  of  hours,  and  they 
may  be  on  the  right  side,  and  the  national  board  may  order  the  strike? — A.  There 
is  a  provision  for  that,  to  find  out  which  is  the  right  side,  and  when  the  constituted 
authorities  of  the  land  declare  which  is  right,  the  citizen  then  must  act  as  the  cit- 
izen, under  the  obligations  of  a  citizen,  and  not  as  a  member  of  an  organization. 
That  is  just  the  point  I  am  making.  The  organization  becomes  stronger  than  the 
Government,  and  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  Government  that  that  should  not  be 
longer  recognized  or  tolerated. 

Cj.  Don*t  you  take  it  that  these  organizations  are  the  bodies  that  really  regulate 
wages  and  hours  of  employment?  Have  they  not  done  it  so  far  in  this  country? 
Have  you  ever  known  employers  to  do  it? — A.  Yes;  frequently. 

Q.  Where?— A.  They  have  been  doing  it  all  over  the  South  until  recently.  They 
are  practically  doing  it  now  in  the  South. 

Q.  I  rather  think  you  are  in  an  abnormal  condition  there  as  far  as  organized 
labor  is  concerned?— A.  We  want  to  keep  in  the  same  condition,  if  we  can.  We 
do  not  want  to  exchange  that  for  the  condition  that  exists  on  this  side  of  the  line. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  railroads  and 
cotton  factories  and  mining  corporations  do  control  tne  price  of  labor  in  the 
South?— A.  Yes;  that  is  really  tne  fact  except  now,  possibly.  I  will  say  the 
Birmingham  district  is  an  exception.  I  believe  labor  unions  control  all  classes  in 
the  Birmingham  district. 

Q.  (By  Jifi:.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  not  believe,  after  you  have  enough  workers 
down  there,  where  the  wage  ciuestion  must  touch  every  man,  his  home,  and  his 
home  interests,  that  the  men  are  going  to  organize  to  get  more,  if  they  can,  and 
hold  all  that  they  have?  Is  that  not  human  nature?— A.  I  provide  for  that.  The 
differential  wage  scale  and  the  sliding  wage  scale  will  remedy  all  that. 

Q.  Provided  both  parties  agree?— A.  It  can  be  brought  about  that  both  parties 
will  agree.  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  any  difficulty  in  bringing  that  about. 
Now,  I  have  in  mind  this  differential  wage  scale  in  coal  mining.  In  the  Birming- 
ham district  there  is  not  an  employer  but  would  prefer  giving  more  to  the  man 
getting  out  the  larger  quantity  of  merchantable  coal  rather  than  paying  another 
man  the  same  for  a  large  volume  of  coal  that  is  not  merchantable,  and  yet  they 
can  not  do  it  to-day.  The  union  wage  rules,  and  they  have  got  to  pay  this  man 
that  gets  out  a  given  quantity  of  poor  coal  the  same  amount  as  the  man  that  is 
more  painstaking  about  it.    He  ought  to  be  paid  more. 

Q.  The  poor  worker  is  in  a  small  percentage  with  the  general  good  worker? — A. 
I  do  not  know  that  that  is  true.  There  is  a  very  large  per  cent  of  them,  if  there 
is  no  incentive  to  improve. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  even  with  the  United  Mine  Workers,  when  they  find  a 
man  who  is  palming  off  poor  coal,  they  try  to  get  rid  of  him  themselves;  is  there 
not  a  disposition  of  that  kind? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  find  that?— A.  No;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  disposition  if  they  have 
a  bad  man  to  make  the  mine  owner  keep  him,  at  present. 

Q.  Is  there  any  organization  being  formed  among  the  textile  men  now?— A. 
Not  that  I  am  aware  of,  of  my  own  knowledge. 
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Q.  Yon  have  in  the  Sonth,  of  conrse,  in  all  yonr  States,  branches  or  nnions  of 
the  national  and  international  nnions,  brotherhoods,  and  steel  workers,  and  every- 
thing of  that  kind?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  have  no  f anlt  to  find  with  any  of  these,  have  yon?— A.  We  have  bad  no 
special  difficulties  with  any  of  them  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Where  do  yon  expect  vonr  first  troubles  from  organized  labor — in  the  textile 
industry? — A.  The  textile  labor  is  extremely  difficult  to  organize.  There  are  a 
great  many  women  and  children  and  girls  and  boys,  and  it  would  be  an  extremely 
difficult  task  to  attempt  to  organize  them. 

Q.  You  certainly  could  not  organize  your  agricultural  labor  in  the  South? — A. 
No;  nor  any  where  else. 

<^.  And  you  do  not  have  a  great  deal  of  fault  to  find  with  the  international 
unions  in  the  South ,  do  you? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  international ,  or 
what  they  are;  it  is  the  local  effect  that  we  get.  But  it  seems  to  me  there  is  a  way 
of  getting  absolute  justice  by  the  adoption  of  the  sliding  wage  scale  and  the  differ- 
ential wage  scale  that  will  do  away  with  your  arbitrary  hours,  and  do  away  with 
the  apprehensions  of  labor  unionism. 

Q.  That  would  lead  to  something  like  labor  capitalization,  where  the  worker 
would  have  a  share,  through  the  sliding  scale,  in  the  business  and  the  prices  in 
the  markets.  You  advocate  that  in  the  South?— A.  Yes.  The  sliding  wage  scale 
is  in  effect  in  the  Birmingham  district.  It  has  worked  more  satisfactorily  than 
anything  else  that  has  ever  been  tried,  both  to  employers  and  employees.  The 
differential  wage  scale  is  not  in  effect  anywhere  that  1  know  of. 

Q.  In  these  mills  that  you  have  started  in  the  cotton  belt  of  the  South,  are  the 
employees  at  first  usually  Northern  people? — A.  Well,  it  was  formerly  so,  but  it  is 
not  now  so  much.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  Southern  leadership  in  the  establish- 
ment and  management  of  mills.  The  fact  is,  the  best-managed  mills  in  the  South 
are  Southern  all  the  way  through. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Is  it  not  true  that  the  large  bulk  of  the 
operatives  in  these  mills  are  gathered  up  from  the  rural  country  right  around 
where  the  mill  is  built— farmers,  women ,  and  children?  They  come  in  by  families, 
and  the  women  and  children  are  put  to  work  in  the  factories,  and  they  get  their 
labor  that  way? — A.  Yes;  that  is  correct.    It  is  the  rural  class  of  labor  up  to  now. 

Q.  Natives? — A.  Native  entirely.  I  do  not  know  of  any  imported  cotton-mill 
labor  in  the  South,  except  possibly  superintendents  and  ioremen.  But  there  are 
now  textile  schools  in  the  South,  and  native  Southern  people  are  managing  in  all 
departments,  and  the  most  successful  mills  in  the  South  are  some  that  are  being 
managed  by  Southern  labor  all  the  way  through. 

Q.  You  mean  white  labor  entirely? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  do  not  utilize  the  black  man  or  woman  at  all  in  the  Southern  mills? — 
A.  Not  yet.  The  day  is  coming  when  they  will,  in  my  judgment.  I  believe  the 
day  is  coming  when  the  negroes  will  make  the  best  cotton  mill  labor  in  the  world. 
It  is  not  popular  to  say  that  now. 

What  are  your  usual  hours  of  labor? — A.  Ten  hours. 

What  age  on  children  or  helpers? — A.  There  is  no  limit  in  many  of  the  States. 
Do  you  not  believe  there  ought  to  be?— A.  Yes;  I  do. 

Your  association  has  spoken  so  highly  of  the  educational  features  in  the 
South— can  3'ou  very  well  escape  making  a  rule  there  that  the  children  working  in 
the  mills  should  have  a  part  of  the  time  set  apart  for  education? — A.  I  think  they 
ought;  yes.  We  have  the  anomalous  fact,  not  known  in  the  North,  of  white  chil- 
dren in  the  mills,  some  of  them  practically  consuming  their  lives  at  tender  ages, 
and  negro  children  of  the  same  age  in  school  by  themselves,  and  white  people  run- 
ning them.    I  do  not  say,  reverse  it,  but  I  say  there  should  be  a  limit. 

Q.  Did  you  abolish  the  limit  you  had  in  the  State  of  Alabama? — A.  Yes.  That 
was  done  some  4  or  5  years  ago.  I  believe,  however,  public  sentiment  is  coming 
to  realize  the  necessity  of  keeping  them  out  of  the  mills.  It  has  been  a  necessity 
up  to  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Would  you  not  reach  the  same  results  that  we  had  in 
New  England  before  they  changed  the  hours  of  children — break  the  child  down? — 
A.  Unquestionably. 

Q.  The  Southern  child  is  no  stronger  than  the  Northern  child. — A.  No;  nor  is 
it  any  more  justifiable  to  work  a  child  there  than  anywhere  else.  New  Ehigland 
has  larger  educational  facilities,  and  some  of  these  children  might  be  idle  on  the 
streets  and  vagabonds,  and  it  is  infinitely  preferable  that  they  should  be  at  work. 
We  have  no  compulsory  educational  laws  in  the  South,  with  but  few  exceptions. 
Without  that  we  could  not  adopt  the  same  arbitrary  rule  that  New  England  does 
as  to  educating  the  children. 

Q.  You  have  no  foreign  population  down  South? — ^A.  No. 
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Q.  In  any  of  yoor  pnrsaits  in  the  Sonth—mannf actaring or  indnsirialptirsnita— 
are  there  many  foreigners  occupied? — A.  Not  in  the  indnstriar  line.  We  have  a 
foreignpopnlation  to  a  certain  extent,  bat  it  has  not  as  vet  entered  intoindnstrial 
life.  We  have  a  large  number  of  Italians.  In  New  Orleans  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  foreign  population— French,  Italian,  Si>anish.  In  Florida  the  cigar  makers  are 
practiciuly  all  foreigners.    In  the  textile  line  it  is  all  domestic,  all  native. 

Q.  Have  any  of  your  Southern  States  invited  this  foreign  immigration  in?  Ton 
hold  out  no  inducements? — A.  In  the  farming  line  we  do;  not  in  any  other  line. 
In  agricultural  lines  we  are  offering  inducements  and  are  getting  some.  Colo- 
nies of  Germans  are  being  located  at  various  points  in  the  South — agricultural 
colonies. 

Q.  Principally  in  Texas?~A.  No:  I  have  two  in  mind  in  Alabama.  They  are 
remarkably  successful.  They  took  hold  of  a  section  of  country  regarded  as  worth- 
less, and  to-day  it  is  the  most  fertile  portion  of  the  State.  Cullman  County,  Ala., 
is  almost  entirely  German,  and  today  it  is  the  most  prosperous  county  in  the 
State.  It  was  regarded  as  a  pauper  county  when  they  took  hold  of  it.  Belvidere 
is  another  section  settled  by  Germans,  which  is  a  very  prosperous  section  of  the 
country.    They  are  agricultural. 

Q.  While  you  are  on  that  subject  would  you  give  the  Coumiission  an  idea  of 
what  advance  you  have  made  down  there  in  opening  up  agricultural  lands  and 
finding  markets  for  your  products  and  your  extension  of  railroads?  Give  us  a 
general  idea  of  the  advance  you  have  made  in  the  last  5  or  10  years. — A.  Take  this 
year  for  example.  More  diversified  agricultural  products  are  being  raised  in  the 
South  this  year  than  since  the  close  of  the  civil  war.    I  believe  the  South  will 

f  reduce  a  surplus  of  food  i>roducts  this  year.  Heretofore  it  has  been  a  consumer, 
am  satisfied  there  has  not  been  such  a  crop  of  wheat  gathered  in  the  South  since 
the  war,  before  this  year.  That  will  illustrate  pretty  nearlv  all  theother  questions 
that  you  asked.  Development  is  the  order  of  the  day  in  all  lines,  agricultural  as 
well  as  industrial. 

Q.  Have  the  prices  of  your  lands  appreciated  there? — A.  Yes;  prices  of  lands 
are  enhancing  very  rapidly. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  more  out  of  your  cotton  mills  than  any  other  industry  that 
may  be  establisned  in  the  South? — A.  Yes;  directly  and  indirectly,  because  they 
furnish  a  home  market  for  the  surplus  products  of  the  soil  where  heretofore  there 
was  no  market.  Inducements  will  be  greater  for  the  farmers  to  diversify  their 
products.  The  growth  of  every  mill  center  is  felt  throughout  that  whole  section 
of  the  country. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livinqston.  )  In  addition  to  that,  the  making  of  a  bale  of 
cotton  into  fabrics  in  Georgia  or  Alabama — it  was  sold  before,  say,  at  7  cents,  and 
the  manufactured  stuff,  whether  one  class  of  cloth  or  another,  will  realize  to  that 
State  15  cents — more  than  double?~A.  Yes;  more  than  18  cents. 

Q.  That  means  a  wonderful  difference? — A.  A  wonderful  difference. 

Q.  Instead  of  sending  out  the  raw  material  at  7  cents  a  pound  she  sends  out 
the  fabricated  stuff  at  15  to  18  cents  a  pound?— A.  That  is  the  difference. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Where  do  you  usually  find  markets  for  your  cotton 
goods  of  the  South? — A.  All  over  the  world. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  think  your  material  enters  into  the  home  consumption 
proportionately  with  your  exjwrts?— A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  it;  but  very 
small. 

Q.  Then  naturally  the  South  looks  to  the  extension  of  foreign  markets  if  possi- 
ble?—A.  Ye^. 

S.  ( By  Representative  Livingston.  )  Are  you  not  now  finding  markets  in  Japan 
China? — A.  A  num  ber  of  our  mills  send  the  entire  product  to  China.    We  have 
several  mills  that  I  know  of  whose  entire  product  goes  to  China. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  So  this  dreaded  competition  of  New  England  does  not 
seem  to  materialize?— A.  I  personally  have  no  apprehension  seriously  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Suppose  you  should  compete,  which  would  be  able 
to  produce  the  cheaper  goods? — A.  There  is  no  question  about  that  at  all.  That 
is  not  a  debatable  question.  If  it  should  ever  come  to  a  survival  of  the  fittest,  it 
is  oil  our  side  of  the  line. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  It  is  true  now,  is  it  not,  that  the  mills 
which  produce  the  coarser  fabrics  which  really  come  in  competition  with  our 
cloths  are  going  South  with  the  mill? — A.  It  is  true. 

Q.  There  is  no  competition  at  this  time  between  the  prints  and  the  grades  of 
the  South? — A.  There  have  been  so  far  no  fine  fabrics,  practically  none,  made  in 
the  South.    But  that  time  is  coming  just  as  clearly  as  the  other. 

Q.  It  may  come  all  along  the  line;  and  when  it  does  come,  there  is  no  question 
about  who  can  produce  the  cheaper  goods? — A.  None  whatever.    There  is  no 
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disposition,  however,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  get  at  the  idea  of  competition.  I  believe 
New  England  and  the  Sonth  should  work  together  to  take  the  markets  of  the 
world,  and  they  can  do  it  for  all  classes  of  ^oods. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  effect  is  this  change  to  diversity  of  produc- 
tion in  the  Sonth  having  on  the  South?— A.  It  is  enjoying  a  degree  of  proai>erity 
unparalleled,  taking  it  all  together.  It  is  bringing  more  capital  for  general  devel- 
opment in  all  lines,  and  in  that  way  is  benefiting  the  South  unquestionably. 

Q.  You  spoke  a  moment  ago  about  the  availability  of  the  colored  man  for  work 
in  the  mill.  Is  he  better  in  any  particular  for  millwork  than  the  white  man? — 
A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  he  is  any  better.  I  believe  there  are  conditions  under 
which  he  would  be  as  good.  At  present  he  has  been  undisciplined  for  30  years. 
He  has  not  felt  the  necessity  of  continuous  employment.  Until  he  is  brought 
under  that  idea,  he  is  not  as  good  as  the  white,  but  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
believe  that  he  will  not  become,  under  proper  discipline  and  instruction,  just  as 
good  manual  labor  as  the  world  produces.  I  think  the  day  is  coming — I  think  we 
have  got  now  to  a  point  where  native  white  labor  of  the  South  is  about  exhausted. 
With  the  rapidity  with  which  mills  have  come  into  the  South,  I  do  not  see  where 
we  are  going  to  get  sufficient  white  labor — native  labor — to  continue  operating. 
I  believe  the  result  will  turn  to  the  colored  labor;  and  when  they  do,  I  believe 
they  will  prove  just  as  valuable,  just  as  serviceable,  and  the  most  economical  on 
this  continent  or  anywhere  else. 

Q.  You  do  not  believe,  then,  that  the  presence  of  the  colored  man  in  the  South 
is  a  menace  to  the  South?— A.  I  do  not. 

CJ.  And  that  the  South  can  never  progress  until  the  colored  man  is  removed? — 
A.  I  think  it  would  be  the  greatest  calamity  that  would  occur  to  the  South  to  take 
them  out,  and  I  say  it  as  a  Southern  man.  I  say  ho  is  the  reserve  productive 
capital  of  the  South  in  all  fields. 

Q.  Agriculture  and  manufacture?— A.  Agriculture,  manufacture,  and  every- 
thing else.  He  is  apt;  he  will  learn  anything — learn  quick.  I  was  brought  up 
among  them  on  a  plantation.  My  father's  plantation  was  absolutely  self-support- 
ing in  every  department— blacksmiths,  machinists,  carpenters,  bricKlayers,  seam- 
stresses. Thev  took  the  wool  from  the  sheep's  back,  carded  it,  spun  it,  dyed  it. 
wove  it  into  cloth,  made  it  themselves.  They  took  the  wood  from  the  tree  in  the 
forest,  took  it  to  their  workshops,  and  made  whatever  the  farmer  required  in  every 
line.    They  can  do  it  again,  and  they  will  do  it  again  with  proper  discipline. 

Q.  You  think  they  will  do  that  as  well  under  freedom  as  they  did  in  slavery? — 
A.  Well,  that  is  the  only  (luestion  that  is  involved  in  the  whole  thing.  I  believe 
that  the  leaders  of  the  race  are  taking  that  position  among  them,  and  that  when 
they  begin  to  realize  that  their  future  lies  along  industrial  lines  rather  than  polit- 
ical lines  no  trouble  will  exist  in  any  department;  that  they  will  become  efficient 
laborers  and  be  so  recognized  in  every  department  of  production  in  the  South.  I 
have  been  through  there.  We  have  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  for 
negroes  5  miles  from  Huntsville.    I  have  visited  it  frequently. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  that  institution?— A.  "Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
CJoUege  for  Negroes,"  at  Normal,  Ala.  Prof.  W.  fl.  Council  has  charge  of  it. 
There  is  not  a  thing  there  that  that  school  does  not  produce,  and  it  will  compfire 
favorably  with  that  made  by  anybody  or  any  other  class  of  people  on  this  conti- 
nent. I  do  not  except  any.  They  have  15  or  20  of  their  students:  they  make 
shoes,  and  the  entire  outpnt  is  taken  by  the  city  of  Huntsville,  and  they  wear 
better  than  machine-made  shoes  that  are  brought  on. 

Q.  Did  the  colored  people  have  a  separate  exhibit  at  the  Atlanta  Exposition? — 
A.  Yes;  a  separate  building. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  that  exhibit? — A.  Every  department  of  industry 
that  was  found  in  any  other  building. 

Q.  A  credit? — A.  As  much  credit  as  any  other  building.  I  had  charge  of  the 
Alabama  building  at  Atlanta;  I  was  then  secretary  of  the  Alabama  Commercia] 
Association;  I  was  through  the  negro  building  very,  very  often,  and  I  sav  it 
reflected  credit  on  any  class  of  people,  it  don*t  make  any  difference  where  tney 
come  from. 

Q.  There  was  a  variety  of  exhibits  there?— A.  Yes;  a  very  great  variety. 

Q.  Fine  arts  as  well?— A.  Polished,  fine  arts,  yes.  There  is  a  department  of 
Biology  in  the  Normal  School  near  Huntsville  above  referred  to  that  would  be  a 
credit  to  any  school.  Its  studies  seem  to  be  thorough  and  the  students  well  versed 
in  what  they  are  doing,  seem  to  know  as  much  abont  it  as  any  other  class  of  people. 
Well,  I  say  the  leaders  now  are  instructing  the  colored  people  of  the  South  that 
their  future  lies  along  industrial  lines,  that  they  have  got  to  make  for  themselves 
a  living  by  honest  industry.  Heretofore  a  lari^e  class  among  them  only  looked  for- 
ward to  elections  when  they  could  be  treated  as  a  '"sport,"  or  something  of  that 
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kind,  and  they  became  vagabonds  and  criminals,  and  the  Sonth  was  in  a  deplorable 
condition.  It  is  not  so  bad  now.  Some  of  them  are  going  into  varions  industrial 
lines  wherever  they  can  get  it,  and  1  say  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  South  to  encour- 
age them.  For  one.  I  am  doing  all  I  can.  The  industrial  convention  at  Huntsviile 
was  the  first  body  in  the  South  that  ever  brought  the  two  races  togetiier  on  the 
same  platform  to  discuss  mutual  questions,  the  industrial  convention  at  Hunts- 
viile; and  the  same  thing  was  done  at  Chattanooga,  and  the  best  speeches  made 
at  both  places  were  made  by  negroes.  Booker  Washington  and  Council  spoke  at 
Huntsviile,  and  Council  at  Cliattanooga,  and  judging  from  the  reception  that 
they  received  I  should  say  that  he  made  the  best  speech  made,  and  there  were  some 
very  able  speeches  made.  But  I  am  perhaps  in  advance  of  public  sentiment  in  the 
South  on  the  cotton-mill  possibilities  for  the  colored  people;  I  know  I  am;  but 
knowing  the  negro  all  the  way  back,  there  is  no  reason  that  I  can  see  why  be 
should  not  be-^ome,  and  why  he  will  not  become  as  efficient  a  cotton -mill  laborer 
as  anyone  in  the  world.  There  is  not  a  single  thing  against  it  except  the  dis- 
cipline. Well,  by  educating  him  along  the  industrial  lines  and  manual  training 
he  can  be  brought  to  that  very  soon.  As  I  say,  when  that  is  done,  the  South  have 
got  still  a  reserve  textile  labor  that  it  can  hardly  exhaust. 

Q.  Has  he  equal  advantages  for  education  with  the  white? — A.  He  has  better, 
as  I  said  a  while  ago,  because  he  does  not  have  to  work  in  the  cotton  mill  and  he 
has  to  go  to  school,  and  does  go  to  school.  No;  the  outlook  for  the  negro  in  the 
South  is,  in  my  judgment — there  is  a  political  move  to  take  him  out  of  politics.  I 
believe  if  he  is  left  alone  he  will  take  himself  out,  and  I  believe  that  is  the  best 
course.    I  do  not  believe  in  arbitrarilv  doing  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquh ar.  )  Have  all  t  ne  teachers  of  those  industrial  schools  in  the 
South  uniformly  advised  them  to  keep  out  of  politics  as  much  as  they  can? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Keep  away  from  liiiuor? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  from  those  vicious  habits  that  make  him  a  danger  to  the  community? — 
A.  Yes;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  there  is  not  on  record  a  criminal  from 
the  members  of  either  Booker  Washington's  school  or  Councirs  school.  That  is 
a  fact.  They  are  kept  trace  of,  and  I  have  it  from  both,  and  I  am  satisfied  that 
it  is  reliable. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  becomes  of  the  graduates  of  those  schoolsJr— 
A.  Well,  they  drift  into  various  avenues.  However,  at  present  the  opportuni- 
ties are  not  what  they  ought  to  be  for  them.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  discrim- 
ination. As  I  said,  the  labor  unions  were  taking  in  the  colored  people,  but 
notwithstanding  that  fact  there  is  a  discrimination  even  in  the  union.  They  will 
do  everything  they  can  to  get  the  white  laborer  employment  and  crowd  the  other 
one  out. 

Q.  Are  your  colored  schools  taught  by  colored  teachers? — A.  Entirely. 

O.  Are  they  equally  'well  qualified  with  the  white  teachers? — A.  So  far  as  I  can 
judge  they  are. 

Q.  Yon  have  a  sufficient  number  to  supply  the  demand? — A.  Yes. 
'  Q.  Are  they  generally  Southern  born?— A.  Yes;  educated  in  the  Southern 
schools,  most  of  them.  They  educate  themselves  for  teachers,  and  are  given 
every  facility.  There  are  a  number  of  colored  colleges  in  the  South,  and  normal 
schools  that  are  endowed  by  Northern  capital.  They  largely  take  those  from  the 
common  schools  and  make  teachers  out  of  them,  distributed  pretty  well  all  over 
the  South. 

Q.  Do  they  show  a  disposition  to  acquire  property? — A.  Well,  not  as  much  as 
we  would  suppose;  they  do. 

Q.  Is  that  disposition  growing? — A.  Yes;  that  disposition  is  growing. 

Q.  How  is  the  younger  generation  compared  with  the  older  generation  for 
industry  and  economy?— A.  Don't  compare  with  it.  The  younger  generation 
have  been  brought  up  under  different  regime.  They  have  not  the  discipline  for 
bibor  that  the  older  ones  have,  and  consequently  they  are  more  impertinent. 
There  is  where  the  difficulty  exists  and  where  the  remedy  must  be  applied. 

Q.  Is  the  remedy  now  being  applied  effecting  the  change?— A.  Well,  partially 
only. 

Q.  You  think  the  tide  has  turned  in  the  right  direction?— A.  The  tide  has  turned 
in  the  right  direction.  In  other  words,  the  better  people  of  the  South  to-day  begin 
to  realize  that  they  need  the  negro.  There  has  heretofore  been  an  absolute  indif- 
ference, and  to  a  large  extent  they  did  not  care.  They  were  looking  after  their 
own  affairs  which  necessity  forced  upon  them  so  much,  and  the  negro  was  more 
secondary. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  disposition  heretofore  to  crowd  him  out  rather? — A.  Well, 
I  can  not  say  that  that  existed;  it  was  more  indifference,  brought  about  really  by 
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fhe  negro's  own  attitnda  He  had  been  politically  in  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  the 
white  people.  "All  right;  yon  are  there;  stay  there.  We  will  do  as  little  for  you 
as  we  possibly  can.'*  Bnt  that  feeling  is  going  away,  and  there  is  a  feeling  of 
strong  desire  to  see  them  advance  as  the  Sonth  advances.  I  speak  from  personal 
expressions  of  a  great  many  prominent  men.  I  know  that  man  Oonncil  is  as  much 
respected  as  any  man  in  our  county,  white  or  black.  His  word  would  be  taken  as 
quickly  as  that  of  any  man  in  the  county.  His  note  will  be  taken  as  quickly  for 
any  amount  of  money  you  can  give  him  as  anyone  in  the  county,  and  many  of 
his  graduates  and  students  who  have  been  associated  with  him  do  the  same  thing. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  prevailing  rate  of  interest  on  money  in  the 
South,  in  your  loadity?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  commission  what  the  prevailing  rate  is? — ^A.  Eight  per 
cent. 

Q.  Is  there  asufficient  anantitv  of  it  at  that  rate  for  you  to  do  the  business  vdth? — 
A.  Yes;  I  think  so.  I  do  not  hear  of  any  complaint  now  of  scarcity  of  money. 
Banks  all  have  more  than  they  have  had  since  the  war. 

Q.  What  effect  will  your  manufacturing  have  in  bringing  and  keeping  money 
there?  A.  Well,  I  think  it  will  lower  the  rate  of  interest,  unquestionably.  In 
fact,  very  large  amounts  of  money — some  money  has  been  loaned  in  our  locality 
recentiv  at  less  than  that,  but  that  is  our  legal  rate  of  interest. 

Q.  Efave  your  farmers  exercised  the  best  judgment  in  raising  single  crops 
alone?— A.  fixercised  very  poor  judgment. 

Q.  What  effect  has  that  nad  on  the  agricultural  prosperity  of  the  South? — A. 
Well,  the  agricultural  section  of  the  South  until  very  recently  has  been  almost 
entirely  colored.  As  I  said,  we  have  had  no  farmers,  only  in  rare  cases,  rare  excep- 
tions. The  plantations  of  the  South  were  turned  over  by  the  owners  and  heirs  to  the 
negro  tenants,  who  gave  nosupervisory  care  over  them,  just  simply  what  they  could 
make  out  of  it,  and  consequently  the  farming  interests  of  the  South  have  been 
very  badly  depreciated  until  within  the  last  3  or  4  or  5  years.  Now  there  is  a  tide 
of  white  farmers,  that  is,  into  the  northern  portion  or  oelt  of  the  country.  They 
are  not  going  so  far  South,  in  the  warmer  section,  but  through  portions  of  Tennes- 
see, northern  Alabama,  North  Carolina,  and  G^rgia  there  is  a  very  good  class  of 
white  farmers  from  the  Wedt,  in  fact  all  over  the  oouutry.  In  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley, around  Huntsville,  I  would  suppose,  in  the  last  12  months,  75  or  80  Northern 
farmers  have  been  located,  within  a  radius  of  from  50  to  75  miles  around  Hunts- 
ville. 

Cj.  What  is  the  farming  land  worth?— A.  Farm  lands  are  worth  from  $5  to  $25 
an  acre,  owing  to  the  locality.  Farming  lands  that  formerly  sold  for  |100  an  acre 
can  be  bought  to-day  for  $8  and  $10,  and  are  just  as  productive  as  they  were  when 
they  sold  for  $100.  Under  Northern  farmers  and  Northern  methods  they  will  be 
as  fine  agricultural  lands  as  there  are  in  the  world,  but  they  have  been  producing 
crop  after  crop  of  the  same  product,  nothing  put  on  at  all,  and  it  is  a  marvel  to-day 
that  they  are  doing  anything. 

Q.  What  crops?— A.  Cotton.  This  year,  as  I  said ,  there  is  a  larger  diversity  than 
I  have  known  since  the  war. 

Q.  Does  the  Southern  farmer  raise  his  own  mules,  and  his  own  corn,  and  his 
own  bacon? — A.  No;  not  south  of  Tennessee. 

Q.  Canyouraise A.  (Interrupting.)  Anything  that  can  be  raised  anywhere 

else  in  the  world.  We  can  raise  every  crop  in  Alabama  that  is  produced  on  hab- 
itable soil,  and  some  that  can  not  be  produced  anywhere  else.  There  is  hardly  a 
food  product  known  that  can  not  be  raised  in  the  State  of  Alabama. 

Q.  Have  you  not  some  advantage  over  the  North  in  that? — A.  Yes;  decidedly. 

Q.  How  long  do  you  feed  your  stock  in  the  winter?— A.  Sometime  we  do  not  feed 
them  at  all.  They  practically  are  not  housed.  The  largest  number  of  them  are 
not  housed  at  all;  go  the  entire  winter  through  on  what  they  can  get  around  the 
place. 

Q.  It  is  not  a  very  good  economy  then  to  send  away  and  buy  mules  at  $125,  when 
you  can  raise  them  for  $25?— A.  No;  very  poor.    As  I  said,  the  South  has  had  a 

Sreat  deal  to  contend  with.  The  spirits  of  the  people  were  most  that  they  had  to 
ght  with.  Everything  gone,  and  having  to  start  from  the  bottom,  there  was  a 
disposition  to  let  things  take  their  course.  Now  there  is  a  more  hop^ul  spirit, 
more  reasons  for  encouragement,  and  they  are  profiting  by  it. 

Q.  You  spoke  a  moment  ago  about  the  landlord  letting  the  colored  man  do  the 
farming.    Was  that  done  under  the  crop  lien  system?- A.  Yes;  entirely. 

Q.  Now,  I  wish  you  would  explain  brieflv  how  that  works.  In  the  first  place 
how  does  the  tenant  start  in,  and  what  is  the  effect?— A.  The  tenant  goes  to  his 
master,  or  the  negro  goes  to  him  and  says,  I  want  15  or  25  acres.  I  want  to  plant 
that  this  year.    The  owner  stakes  him  for  everything  and  takes  a  mortgage  on 
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hi0  crop.  He  can  not  %ell  that  to  anybody  else,  and  nobody  else  can  bny  it  nntil 
he  knows  that  that  tenant*s  lien  has  been  satisfied.  The  first  proceeds  of  the  crop 
go  to  the  landlord.  They  rent  it  on  a  basis  of  from  $3  to  |5  an  acre,  money  value, 
out  of  the  first  proceeds  of  the  crop.  Now,  that  is  done  in  most  of  the  cases. 
Other  systems  prevail  of  sharing  the  crop,  bnt  the  prevailing  opinion  is  a  money 
value  ont  of  the  crop. 

Who  famishes  the  living? — A.  I  say  the  owner  fnmishee  the  living. 
And  takes  the  lien?— A.  Takes  the  lien. 

(By  Mr.  Farquiiar.)  Stakes  the  tenant?— A.  He  becomes  a  factor  for  the 
tenant. 

Q.  (Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  there  a  penalty  for  the  tenant's  leaving? — A.  Yes; 
he  becomes  liable  to  arrest  if  he  leaves  during  the  progress  of  the  crop.  There  is 
a  labor  law  in  most  of  the  Southern  States  that  makes  him  liable  to  arrest  if  he 
breaks  a  contract,  that  is,  if  he  jumps  it,  as  they  call  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Can  these  black  men  make  more  than  a  living  at 
that?— A.  Very  few.    At  the  end  of  the  year  most  of  them  are  in  debt. 

Q.  It  seems  like  a  new  feature,  almost,  of  slavery? — A.  Very  near  it. 

CJ.  Do  you  see  no  way  of  getting  out  of  that  lien  system  in  the  South? — A.  Yes. 
It  is  to  encourage  the  negroes  as  they  become  more  disposed  to  work,  to  become  home 
owners.  Now,  there  are  plenty  of  people  in  the  South  who  will  sell  to  the  negroes 
on  any  time  they  want.  You  can  pay  a  small  cash  payment,  and  pay  it  monthly, 
annually,  or  any  other  way.  They  are  becoming  owners  of  homes  under  that 
kind  of  a  system.  We  have  some  as  good  farmers  m  Madison  County,  Huntsville, 
among  the  negroes,  as  there  are  m  the  county,  that  own  their  own  places;  not  a 
great  many,  but  there  is  a  disposition  to  encourge  that.  I  have  sold  farms  this 
year  myself  to  4  or  5  negroes,  and  they  have  paid  up  and  are  doing  weU. 

Q.  is  there  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  young  negroes  to  go  to  town— leave  the 
farm? — A.  Yes.  The  trouble  is  with  the  young  negroes.  They  are  becoming  the 
vagrant  class.  They  do  not  want  to  work  if  they  can  help  it— that  is,  they  do  not 
want  to  live  on  the  farm;  want  to  go  to  town  and  do  anything  rather  than  go  back 
on  the  farm.  They  will  almost  get  to  the  starvation  point  rather  than  go  back 
and  take  a  steady,  regular  job  for  a  year  on  the  farm.  They  live  a  very  precarious 
existence  in  the  towns  throughout  the  year  rather  than  take  a  regular  job;  but 
there  are  laws  against  that  in  some  of  the  States,  some  of  the  towns  requiring 
them  to  go  to  work,  and  if  not  they  are  put  to  work  on  the  streets,  and  they  are 
breaking  that  up  to  some  extent.  In  Birmingham  the  law  is  that  if  the  negro  has 
no  visible  means  of  support  he  becomes  a  vagrant,  and  he  is  liable  to  be  taken  up 
and  become  a  county  convict  and  put  to  work  for  the  county  building  roads  or  on 
the  streets  or  some  other  similar  class  of  work.  They  are  breaking  up  the  con- 
gregation of  negroes  that  used  to  be  about  the  streets  in  the  Southern  towns,  and 
you  do  not  go  to  town  and  find  a  crowd  of  negroes  idling  around  and  doing  noth- 
ing.   You  do  not  see  that  so  much  during  the  last  4  or  5  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  When  farming  becomes  more  profitable  it  will  be 
more  of  an  inducement  for  the  negro  to  do  batter? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Under  the  lien  system,  where  the  tenant  does  not  catch  up,  the  inducement 
is  not  very  great  to  remain  on  the  farm? — A.  There  was  not  any  inducement  for 
him  at  all;  but  the  agricultural  interests  in  the  South,  in  my  judgment,  were 
never  as  good  as  they  are  to-day,  and  it  is  dne  largely  to  the  milling  interests. 
That  class  of  people  that  eke  out  a  miserable  existence  in  the  hills  and  rural  dis- 
tricts abandoned  those  and  have  gone  to  these  mills  and  make  a  living  now.  It 
has  left  those  avenues  almost  completely  for  the  negro,  and  they  can  buy  those 
homes;  get  them  on  their  own  terms.  They  can  become  the  owners  of  property 
and  improve  themselves,  and  there  is  more  of  that  than  ever  before  known. 

Q.  (fiy  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  the  capital  that  is  coming  into  your  section  and 
nearby  there  Eastern  capital  or  Northern  capital? — A.  Eastern  capital. 

Q.  Have  you  any  European  capital  other  than  buying  timber  land? — A.  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  at  all.  There  was  some  around  the  Birmingham  district,  a  good 
deal  around  through  there,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  in  our  section.  Two  large 
mills  are  being  located  in  Huntsville  now.  One  is  just  about  completed,  from 
Lowell,  Mass.,  the  Merrimac;  and  the  other  is  that  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Low,  from  Fitch- 
burg,  Mass.  Neither  of  those  people  have  asked  any  local  capital  at  all.  We  have 
4  other  mills  there  that  have  local  capital— home  capital. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Four  mills  equipped  with  the  best  modern  machin- 
ery?— A.  Yes;  as  good  as  there  is  anywhere. 

Q.  You  spoke  a  moment  ago  about  manufacturing  the  coarser  fabrics.  Yon  do 
not  manufacture  the  fine  cotton  goods?— A.  No.  Well,  it  is  as  fine  as  sheetings 
made  there. 

Q.  Nothing  in  the  way  to  manufacture  finer  goods'r — A.  Nothing  in  the  way. 
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These  sAxne  basic  goods  are  made  into  fine  goods  here;  in  fiact,  the  Merrimac  i)eople 
are  eqnipping  themselves  to  make  a  finer  grade  of  goods — dye  honse,  print  wofkb, 
and  bleachery.  There  is  no  reason  why  jost  as  fine  goods  with  skilled  labor  can't 
be  produced  there  as  anywhere  else. 

Q.  Has  yonr  convention  ever  taken  up  the  question  of  the  extension  of  foreign 
markets? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  a  serious  question? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  have  they  given  public  opinion  on  the  matter?— A.  The  committee  has 
that  in  charge  now  to  rex)ort  at  New  Orleans. 

Q.  They  will  report  a^the  New  Orleans  session?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  coming  session? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  given  the  subject  of  the  extension  of  foreign  markets  thought? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  plan  of  your  own  that  yon  care  to  outline? — A.  Well,  I  can 
not  say  that  I  have.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Southern  mills  can  enter  any  market, 
practici^y  any  market  in  the  civilized  world,  in  competition  with  any  other  mill 
anywhere. 

Q.  What  means  have  you  adopted  for  introducing  your  goods  in  foreign  mar- 
kets?— A.  Well,  we  are  encouraginp^  steamship  lines.  Now  the  ports  of  Mobile 
and  New  Orleans  are  becoming  quite  international  shipping  points.  Whereas  a 
few  years  ago  there  was  none,  11  different  steamship  lines  are  now  at  Mobile, 
practically  reaching  all  markets  of  distribution. 

Q.  Do  your  manufacturers  send  goods  to  the  foreign  markets  and  sell  them,  or 
are  they  sold  here  and  shipped  to  the  foreign  market? — A.  I  think  they  are  mostly 
sold  here  by  bills  of  lading.  I  think  there  is  an  arrangement  that  makes  all  ship- 
ments spot  cash  through  local  banks.  They  are  neurly  all  sold  on  bills  of  lading 
attached,  shipped  in  that  way,  and  in  that  way  become  a  cash  transaction.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  other.    I  do  not  know  of  any  other. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Has  your  convention  taken  any  action  on  the  matter 
of  the  extension  of  the  American  marine?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  position  do  they  take  on  that  in  the  matter  of  encouraging  it? — ^A. 
Well,  it  has  not  gone  into  it  very  far,  very  carefully,  but  they  indorse  the  carry- 
ing of  all  American  products  in  American  vessels,  and  if  possible  to  foster  Amer- 
ican shipbuilding  by  removing  the  disabilities  from  foreign-built  ships— a  ship 
built  in  any  part  of  the  world  if  bought  by  American  capital  to  be  run  as  an  Ameri- 
can vessel.  That  is  as  far  as  they  have  made  a  declaration.  The  claim  has  been 
made  that  the  lack  of  our  shipping  facilities  is  due  to  the  cheapness  of  foreign 
builders.  To  offset  that  and  to  remove  this  naval  marine  obstruction  against 
foreigu-made  vessels  flying  the  American  flag— if  they  became  the  property  of  an 
American  owner  they  could  be  entered  as  American  ships;  that  was  recommended 
for  legislation.    I  do  not  know  what  effect  it  has. 

Q.  Has  your  convention  ever  taken  up  the  Nicaragua  Canal  matter? — A.  Yes; 
indorsed  that  at  both  sessions. 

Q.  Have  they  taken  any  position  toward  the  Asiatic  trade — trade  with  the 
Orient? — A.  General  Wheeler  was  to  have  delivered  an  address  on  that  subject, 
but  did  not  get  down  there.  That  seems  to  be  the  most  fascinating  trade  for  the 
South  in  the  textile  line  just  now. 

Q.  The  members  of  your  convention  are  considerably  centered  toward  that 
oriental  trade?— A.  Yes;  decidedly. 

Q.  They  are  expansionists,  I  presume? — A.  The  business  element— manufactur- 
ing element— are  all  that  way.  We  want  to  enter  all  markets,  and  have  it  to  do. 
It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  East  and  South  both  that  the  South  should  enter  foreign 
markets  and  give  them  relief  from  competition.  I  took  that  position  at  Birming- 
ham, with  manufactures  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  that  they  should  help  Birmingham  to 
get  out  in  the  foreign  markets  and  help  the  Nicaraguan  Oanal  for  that  reason,  and 
the  surplus  of  Southern  products  would  not  come  so  sharply  in  competition  with 
products  in  the  domestic  markets,  and  I  believe  that  is  regarded  as  sound  and  is 
being  accepted  pretty  generally. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Hakris.  )  Have  you  ever  given  the  subject  of  dealing  in  options 
and  futures  on  cotton  any  thought? — A.  Very  little;  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  it. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  depend  on  the  market  now  instead  of  selling  options 
and  futures?— A.  We  have  this  season,  for  the  first  time  I  believe,  controlled  the 
price  of  cotton  of  the  South.  The  cotton  has  been  sold  in  the  Huntsville  market 
at  the  same  day,  same  hour,  and  same  price  as  in  Liverpool. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  That  is  a  healthy  condition? — A.  Yes;  and  it  has 
been  done  at  a  number  of  other  points  in  the  South.  This  is  the  first  season  it 
has  ever  been  done. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.  )  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  amount  of  capital  that  has 
gone  into  spindles  in  the  South  this  last  year? — A.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  tell  you.  It 
has  been  so  rapid  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  keep  up  with  it.  I  think  it  approxi- 
mates $200,000,000. 

Q.  And  that  you  regard  as  almost  stationary  capital? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  think  that  interest  has  come  to  stay? — A.  No 
doubt  about  that.  There  is  not  a  question  about  that  in  my  mind  at  all.  There 
is  a  mill  at  Huntsville  that  has  a  gin  attached  to  it.  The  product  is  delivered  in 
the  farmer's  wagon  to  that  gin.  An  automatic  process  is  put  into  that  farmer's 
wagon,  and  by  a  suction  that  product  is  not  touched  any  more  until  it  comes 
out  a  finished  product  at  the  other  end  of  the  mill.  There  is  no  possibility  of  any 
more  economical  way  of  handling  the  product.  There  is  simply  ginning,  there 
is  no  baling,  no  ezx>ensive  handling  of  it.  There  is  no  transportation  of  any  kind. 
Now,  that  miU  made  last  year  63  per  cent  dividend.  I  am  not  saying  that  extrav- 
agantly, but  that  is  a  fact  as  I  have  it  from  an  officer  of  the  company. 

Q.  xou  are  introducing  the  most  economical  methods? — A.  Tne  most  econom- 
ical methods  and  up-to-date  methods.  Machinery  is  the  latest.  The  mills  are 
the  best  equipped  on  this  continent.  The  mills  are  all  modem,  and  they  are  gelr 
ting  so  that  they  have  just  as  little  handling  as  possible.  Now,  I  say  that  is  a 
condition  that  can  not  be  overcome;  it  comes  out  at  the  other  end  of  the  factory; 
takes  that  product  as  it  comes  from  the  farmer's  wagon  in  the  raw  product.  If 
you  can  beat  it.  just  conceive  some  way  of  doing  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  You  say  in  the  beginning  of  your  paper  that  organiza- 
tions are  to-day  the  greatest  menace  to  this  Government  that  exists  inside  or  out- 
side the  pale  of  our  national  domain.  There  is  no  qualification  in  that  statement 
It  is  a  very  broad  statement,  and  I  presume,  of  course,  that  you  believe  it  to  be 
absolutely  true  or  you  would  not  have  stated  it  here? — A.  As  I  qualified  it  a  while 
ago,  if  my  charges  in  this  indictment  are  correct,  then  that  conclusion  is  correct, 
and  I  can  not  qualify  it. 

Q.  I  presume  you  know  that  there  are  from  800,000  to  1,000,000  ormnized  Amer- 
ican workmen  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  do  you 
not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  know  that  those  men  are  made  up  from  men  of  all  political  parties, 
that  they  are  men  of  all  churches  and  no  churches,  and  they  are  citizens  in  every 
respect  worthy  to  compare  with  any  other  class  of  citizens,  are  they  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think,  then,  that  is  rather  a  severe  commentary  upon  them;  that 
they  are  a  menace  to  our  Government,  greater  than  any  other  citizens  in  our 
country?— A.  The  obligation  is,  I  think,  that  much  the  stronger  to  correct  these 
evils  which  I  referred  to  specifically,  and  which  they  do  not  do.  It  does  not 
relieve  the  menace.  The  fact  remains.  Now,  there  is  no  question  but  what  it  is 
due  to  an  erroneous  public  sentiment. 

§.  Who  makes  this  public  sentiment? — A.  They  do;  the  labor  organizations. 
,  They  can  make  laws,  then,  when  they  come  to  it? — A.  They  are  making  them 
ay. 

Q.  Then,  if  they  are  a  menace,  there  is  no  hope  of  this  menace  being  remedied 
in  the  country  north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  hue,  is  there? — A.  From  my  stand- 
point, or  rather  from  my  judgment,  I  do  not  see  any.  I  believe  the  hope  of  that 
remedy  is  going  to  come  from  the  South. 

Q.  And  will  be  confined  to  the  South? — A.  No;  I  believe  the  moment  the  South 
solves  this  question,  that  you  will  adopt  it  just  as  speedily  as  any  other  section, 
but  the  initiative  will  be  taken  in  the  South.  I  do  not  believe  it  can  be  taken  in 
this  section. 

Q.  I  take  it  from  your  testimony  that  there  is  antagonism  in  the  South  toward 
organized  labor.  Is  that  true? — A.  No;  I  do  not  want  that  idea  to  prevail.  There 
is  a  feeling  in  the  South  that  the  South  wants  to  be  free  from  the  disturbances 
which  labor  have  brought  upon  the  North,  and  for  that  reason  they  will  go,  per- 
hans.  farther  than  the  North  will  go  in  a  remedy. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  they  do  not  want  the  labor  organizations  at  all? — ^A.  No;  I 
do  not  think  that  is  the  sentiment. 

Q.  Are  they  not  holding  out  inducements  to  northern  capital  and  northern 
manufacturers  that  they  will  be  free  from  the  control  of  these  organizations  if 
they  come  South?— A.  Yes;  that  is  true  in  the  textile  line. 

Q.  Then  organizations  are  to  be  controlled  by  State  legislation  in  away;  is  that 
so? — A.  Well,  I  have  it  outlined  there.  There  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  place  it 
beyond  the  power  of  anv  organization  to  disturb  the  public  atid  interfere  with  the 

fiublic  rights  by  compulsory  arbitration.    It  would  not  hurt  organized  labor  any. 
t  will  be  absolutely  fair  to  both  capital  and  labor;  but  it  will  protect  both  sides, 
whereas  here  only  one  side  seems  to  be  looked  after. 
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<^.  Ton  say  that  yoa  have  no  objection  to  organized  labor  if  it  is  organized  for 
legitimate  purpoees.  What  do  yon  mean  by  legitimate  pnrpoBee?— A.  For  the 
improvement  of  the  workingmen  in  any  direction;  for  the  betterixig  of  their  con- 
dition in  every  way.  That  is  perfectly  legitimate.  For  the  obtaining  of  better 
conditions  between  the  workingmen  and  their  employers;  bringing  them  nearer 
together. 

Q.  Yon  believe  it  is  a  legitimate  purpose  of  workingmen,  or  a  set  of  working- 
men,  to  have  some  voice  in  fixing  the  hours  of  labor  and  the  sanitary  conditions 
nnder  which  they  work?— A.  Yes;  certainly. 

Q.  If  a  proprietor  is  devoid  of  feeling  and  stiff-necked  and  will  not  concede  that 
the  workingman  has  any  snch  rights  as  those  enumerated,  must  they  submit  to 
the  will  of  the  employer?— A.  I  pointed  out  a  movement  by  which  he  can  be  made 
to  g^ve  them  their  rights. 

Q.  He  must  go  to  the  court  and  find  out  he  has  that  right;  submit  to  that 
court?— A.  Well,  I  would  rather  do  that  than  destroy  somebody *s  else  right. 

Q.  He  is  not  to  be  the  judge  at  all,  if  he  is  suffering  wrongs,  and  he  can  not 
get A.  (Interrupting. )  Two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right. 

Q.  And  he  can  not  get  redress  from  the  employer;  and  if  he  be]ie  es  that  he 
can  not  get  redress  from  the  courts,  from  the  ezperieDce  he  has  had.  he  must  sub- 
mit to  these  wrongs?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  he  is  a  bondman  instead  of  a  freeman?— A.  There  is  not  a  man  that 
goes  iuto  the  court  that  don't  believe  he  is  right. 

Q.  He  is  not  forced  to  go  to  court? — A.  You  won't  find  any  litigation  that  one 
or  the  other  party  is  not  arbitrarily  brought  into  court. 

Q.You  say  the  workingmen  are  bringing  the  tribunals  of  this  country  into 
reproach  by  the  way  in  which  they  denounce  them,  etc.  I  suppose  you  mean 
their  denunciation  of  the  courts  on  account  of  the  use  which  they  have  made  of 
the  injunction.    Is  that  what  you  have  in  mind?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  government  bv  injunction? — A.  Yes;  I  do. 

Q.  You  do?— A.  I  do,  absolutely.  1  believe  in  any  civil  process  that  the  laws  of 
the  land  allow.   I  believe  in  its  use. 

Q.  You  believe  the  court  has  a  right  to  send  out  blanket  injunctions  command- 
ing 1  citizen  or  100  citizens  not  to  do  certain  things  which  citizens  may  believe 
those  people  have  in  mind  to  do? — A.  I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  the  courte  to  pro- 
tect to  the  utmost  every  right  that  comes  before  them  for  adjudication  in  any  man- 
ner that  is  within  their  province.  Now,  for  illustration,  a  boycott.  I  believe  a 
man  can  be  methodically  robbed  of  his  property  in  a  peaceable  way  by  a  set  of 
men  going  and  sitting  right  across  in  front  of  his  door  and  marking  everybody 
that  goes  in,  following  them  "to  their  homes  and  placing  them  under  the  ban  of 
reproach.  I  believe  that  as  wrong  as  if  that  man  put  a  pistol  to  that  man's  head 
and  said,  "Hold  up  and  give  me  your  purse."  I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court 
come  in  and  say  that  must  not  be  done. 

Q.  You  believe  there  has  not  been  any  abuse  of  the  writ  of  injunction? — A. 
That  is  possible.  It  is  possible  for  abuses  to  occur  in  every  line;  but  to  denounce 
wholesale  the  courts  of  this  country  and  bring  them  into  reproach  before  the 
working  class  to  me  is  criminal. 

Q.  Do  yoa  oelieve  a  judge  sitting  in  a  chamber  500  miles  or  more  away  from 
the  scene  of  the  labor  troubles  is  justified  in  issuing  an  injunction  against  a  thou- 
sand people,  named  and  unnamed,  for  instance,  who  are  at  the  seat  of  the  trou- 
ble?—A.  I  believe  it  is  his  duty  to  do  so  if  the  proper  state  of  facts  are  made  out 

Q.  On  representations  made  to  him  by  one  side?— A.  Proper  representations 
made  to  him  in  a  proper  way.  I  do  not  see  how  he  can  refuse  it,  and  I  think  the 
more  use  is  made  of  it  there  will  be  fewer  strikes;  and  1  am  for  government  by 
law,  not  by  violence. 

Q.  I  believe  you  concede  that  these  800,000  or  1,000.000  workingmen  who  are 
organized  in  the  North,  and  who,  as  1  said,  are  men  of  all  political  parties  and  all 
churches,  are  in  the  main  good  citizens? — A.  Thousands  of  them  are  as  good  as 
the  world  produces,  as  honest  men  as  there  are.  Their  judgment  may  be  warped 
from  one-sided  study,  studying  too  long  from  one  side,  and  consequently  they  may 
be  a  little  unfair  to  look  after  class  interests,  and  not  be  thoroughly  alive  to  pubn 
lie  interests  as  they  should  be. 

Q.  You  encouraged,  I  believe,  the  organization  of  employers  of  the  South,  the 
capitalistic  class.  Do  you  believe  that  that  organization  will  be  less  a  menace  to 
the  country  than  the  organizations  of  labor  which  we  have  in  the  country? — A.  I 
knew  nothing  of  this  organization  until  I  heard  Mr.  Devens.  I  knew  nothing  of 
any  organization  of  employei's  in  any  line.  My  idea  is  an  organization  similar  to 
what  he  outlined.    In  that  way  the  employers  are  able  to  protect  their  contractB. 
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They  are  able  to  protect  their  employees,  and  it  is  astonishing  to  me  that  they 
have  not  oganized  long  ago;  not  for  the  pnrpose  of  fighting,  bnt  pnrely  for  equi- 
table purposes,  for  purposes  of  securing  equitable  contracts  alike  to  all  employers. 
Then,  if  that  is  done,  they  can  say  to  their  employees:  Now,  you  get  whatever  you 
earn;  you  get  a  fair  day's  wage  for  a  fair  day's  work. 

Q.  Are  the  industries  of  Birmingham  prosperous? — A.  So  far  as  I  know,  very 
much  so. 

Q.  As  much  so  as  any  other  State  in  the  South  or  North? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  state  that  organized  labor  controls  in  the  Birmingham  district?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  it  seems  that  organized  labor  has  not  been  a  menace  to  the  prosperity 
of  Birmingham? — A.  Birmingham  has  not  been  so  thoroughly  organized  during 
the  period  of  her  prosperity  as  she  is  now.  This  organization  has  been  going  on 
and  is  still  going  on,  most  of  it  being  done  within  the  last  12  months. 

Q.  But  prior  to  12  months  the  reorganization  of  the  Birmingham  district  was  in 
advance  of  any  other  industrial  city  in  the  South,  was  it  not?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  the  organization  of  labor  has  gone  along  evenly  with  the  prosperity 
of  Birmingham,  has  it  not? — A.  Well,  you  may  put  it  that  wiyr.  There  are  some 
lines  of  business  there  to-day,  the  contractors  and  builders,  perhaps,  who  are  not 
as  prosperous  as  they  were,  and  I  gather  the^  have  been  subjected  to  more  losses 
from  labor-union  demands,  more  interruption  of  building,  more  strikes  which 
have  entailed  lospes.  I  do  not  know,  but  1  don't  think  the  building  trades  of  that 
city  are  as  prosperous  as  they  were  a  year  ago. 

Q.  Whatweretheirdemandsfor— a  larger  share?— A.  I  will  give  you  one  demand: 
The  plumbers  of  that  city  a  ^ear  ago  were  working  at  9  hours,  25  cents  or  80  cents 
per  hour.  They  were  unionized  about  8  months  ago.  They  at  once  demanded  an 
8-hour  day  and  a  50-cent  limit. 

Q.  Per  hour?— A.  Per  hour. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  that  was  an  unjust  demand? — A.  I  do  not;  but  I  know 
they  got  it. 

Q.  You  know  it  was  an  unjust  demand?— A.  I  do. 

Q.  The  contractors  had  to  pay  it?— A.  The  contractors  had  to  pay  it.  They  had 
a  large  number  of  contracts  on  which  there  were  heavy  forfeitures  unless  they 
were  finished  in  time. 

Q.  Are  you  satisfied  that  they  lost  money  on  them?— A.  I  am  satisfied. 

Q.  Is  it  not  fair  to  assume  that  the  workingmen  believed  they  were  entitled  to 
that  number  of  hours  and  that  much  pay  per  hour? — A.  No;  it  was  done  purely 
becanse  they  got  these  fellows  in  a  tight  place. 

Q.  They  were  altogether  unreasonable? — A.  Altogether. 

Q.  The  other  side  were  entirely  in  the  right?— A.  Well,  it  is  possible  that  there 
may  have  been  some  wrongs.  I  do  not  say  it  is  all  on  one  side,  but  I  say  that  was 
an  unjust  demand.    That  came  to  my  knowledge.    I  know  that  to  be  a  fact. 

Q.  Was  there  any  effort  made  at  arbitration  of  these  differences  between  them?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  what  side? — A.  Without  success  on  both  sides. 

Q.  Both  sides  offered  arbitration? — A.  Both  sides,  practically.  That  is,  some 
of  both.  The  allied  trades  there— there  is  what  they  call  the  Trades  League,  the 
allied  trades.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a  national  organization  or  purely  local, 
but  the  officers  of  both  attempted  to  settle  the  matter,  without  success.  There  was 
another  illustration  which  I  will  give  you:  The  largest  corporation  in  that  section 
is  paying  to-day  arbitrary  assessments  or  dues  on  nonmembers  as  well  as  union 
members  of  their  employees  at  the  demand  of  the  labor  union. 

(^.  Who  is  this  that  is  paying  this  arbitrary  assessment?— A.  The  largest  corpo- 
ration in  that  district  is  paying  today  an  arbitrary  assessment. 

Q.  Why  are  they  paying  it?— A.  Paying  it  to  the  labor  unions. 

Q.  Why  are  they  paying  it?  —A.  Simply  because  they  can  not  help  themselves. 
It  is  a  demand  of  laoor  unionism. 

Q.  Labor  unions  levy  tribute  upon  them? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  circumstances  of  that,  please?— A.  I  do  not  know  the 
details.  I  only  know  that  as  a  fact.  I  know  that  the  same  demand  was  made  on 
another  corporation,  and  they  were  given  23  hours— a  short  length  of  time— to 
accede  to  it,  or  tiieir  men  would  be  called  out;  and  the  proprietor  stated  to  them 
that  he  could  not  do  it,  "because  it  is  illegal,  against  the  law;  I  can  not  do  it." 
And  it  has  not  been  done  by  that  organization  at  all  yet,  but  the  other  organiza- 
tion is  doing  it,  I  am  informed  the  week  past. 

Q.  They  must  have  profited  in  doing  it?— A.  Well,  they  said  they  could  not  help 
themselves.    I  said  to  you  that  the  labor  union  controls  that  district. 

Q.  And  yet  on  the  whole  that  Birmingham  is  prosjierous? — ^A.  There  are  excep- 
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tional  times  in  the  Birmingham  district  just  now.  Up  to  the  last  4  years  the  Bir- 
mingham district  was  not  prosperous;  losing  money.  The  furnaces  of  Birming- 
ham were  selling  iron  as  low,  at  one  time,  as  $5.75  a  ton,  and  lost  money  on  every 
ton  sold  at  that  price,  and  yet  the  labor  was  getting  the  same  rate  of  wages  all 
that  period.  There  was  a  period  from  1890  to  1895  in  which  there  was  no  money 
made  by  the  furnaces  and  iron  interests  of  Birmingham. 

O.  Have  yon  noticed  that  the  employers  of  labor  are  men  who  live  in  palaces 
and  drive  fast  horses,  have  fine  homes  and  all  the  comforts  of  life,  as  a  rnle,  and 
that  the  people  who  work  for  them  are  men  who  just  barely  eke  out  an  existence? — 
A.  No.  I  know  of  some  who  once  lived  in  huts  who  live  in  palaces  to-day  and 
who  are  owners  of  the  largest  mines  in  the  Alabama  district. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  rule  that  the  employers  of  labor  are  in  that  condition,  as'compared 
with  the  laborers? — A.  It  may  be  through  this  country,  but  some  of  our  mine 
owners  in  that  section  were  once  miners.  I  know  of  some  of  the  most  prosperous 
mines  in  that  section — well,  I  can  recall  two  or  three  that  were  once  in  the  mines 
who  are  managers  of  these  mines  to-day,  who  were  poor  men,  very  poor  men,  10 
years  ago. 

Q.  Are  employers  of  labor  always  fair?  Do  they  always  give  the  workingman 
the  proper  share  or  his  proper  reward  of  industry? — A.  I  can  not  say  that  they 
are,  any  more  than  any  other  men  driving  a  trade.  He  always  wants  to  get  the 
best  on  his  side. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  a  great  many  of  these  labor  troubles  were  caused  by  greed 
of  the  employer  and  the  knowledge  of  the  workingmen  that  they  were  not  getting 
their  proper  share? — A.  Weil,  my  belief  is  that  a  large  number  of  these  differences 
occur  from  that  feeling  among  the  working  people.  They  believe  that  their 
employers  are  not  just  to  them  and  their  employers  are  getting  an  undue  propor- 
tion. No  doubt  about  that,  in  my  mind;  that  belief  exists  among  the  worcnng 
class.  Whether  it  is  true  or  not  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  or  whether  that  feeling 
is  due,  as  I  said  awhile  ago,  to  wronff  education;  in  some  cases  I  believe  it  is. 

Q.  You  believe  the  workingman  should  be  educated  to  believe  he  is  getting  his 
just  share?— A.  No;  I  believe  the  workingman  should  be  educated  to  l^Ueve  that 
he  has  the  same  ri^ht  to  try  to  become  a  manager  himself;  that  his  ambition 
should  always  be  alive,  and  that  he  should  not  become  a  misanthro]>e,  and  that 
he  has  no  possibility  of  improving  himself.  I  believe  we  have  not  put  him  in  that 
position. 

Q.  Don't  von  believe  that  they  have  sufficient  intelligence  to  know  that  they 
have  the  right  to  become  an  employer  if  they  can,  and  that  perhaps  many  of  them 
have  that  ambition  bM  the  while?— A.  It  don't  look  like  it;  they  don't  act  like  it; 
otherwise  they  would  not  try  to  destroy  their  own  business. 

Q.  The  employers  have  come  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  employees,  certainly? — 
A.  Yes;  always.    I  think  that  ambition  should  always  be  before  them. 

Q.  You  spoke  a  little,  I  believe,  of  the  sliding  scale  which  exists  in  the  iron 
A.  (Interrupting.)  Wage  scale;  the  differential  wag:e  scale  is  one. 

(2.  The  sliding  wage  scale  or  the  Amalgamated  Association — do  you  know  who 
initiated  that  sliding  scale?— A.  I  think  it  is  possible  that  labor  organizations  were 
instrumental  in  bringing  that  into  effect. 

Q.  The  proprietors  have  agreed  to  it?— A.  I  think  the  proprietors  must  have 
agreed  to  it.  or  it  would  not  have  gone  into  effect. 

Q.  Satisfactory  to  them?— A.  Satisfactory  to  them. 

Q.  That  is  another  good  result  of  the  work  of  organized  labor? — A.  Yes;  that 
is  all  right.  Wherever  they  do  good  I  will  praise  them:  wherever  they  do  wrong 
I  can  not. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  against  the  Typographical  Union,  which  has  an 
organization  in  all  the  large  cities  of  the  South?  Would  you  class  them  with  these 
people  who  are  a  menace  to  our  Ghovemment? — A.  Well,  let  me  give  you  a  little 
experience  of  my  own;  it  does  not  exist  to-day,  but  it  did  at  that  time.  I  began 
my  career  as  a  printer  and  as  a  publisher.  I  had  a  young  man  who  boarded  at 
my  house  and  was  a  part  of  my  family.  He  wanted  to  learn  printing,  and  I  put 
him  in  my  office.  I  advanced  him  as  rapidly  as  he  became  proficient,  until  he 
became  the  foreman  of  my  office.  The  week  I  made  him  foreman— I  had  my  own 
office,  and  another  office  in  the  same  city  was  doing  my  press  work,  as  it  is 
called— when  the  forms  were  sent  to  this  other  office  they  refused  to  print  my 
pax)er.  The  foreman  came  to  see  me  and  said  I  must  discharge  this  young  man 
whom  I  had  made  foreman;  that  his  office  would  not  print  my  paper  unless  I  did. 
I  told  him  I  would  stop  publishing  my  paper  before  I  would  do  so.  That  young 
man  had  been  raised  with  me;  he  was  lo}ral  to  my  interests;  he  had  proven  him- 
self proficient;  he  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  my  work;  and  tnat  I  would 
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not,  under  any  circumstances,  discharge  him.  That  whole  office  went  on  a  strike, 
and  caused  a  considerable  loss  to  the  publishers  of  my  pai)er.  It  was  finally 
adjusted,  and  to  harmonize  the  matter  I  advised  my  young  man  to  become  a 
member  of  the  typographical  union. 

Q.  What  city  was  that  in?— A.  Louisville,  Ky.,  25  years  ago.  That  was  my 
first  experience  with  labor  unionism.  • 

Q.  How  long  had  this  young  man  worked  at  his  trade  before  you  put  him  in  as 
foreman? — A.  About  12  months. 

Q.  Twelve  months.  Are  you  a  practical  printer  yourself? — A.  No;  I  am  not  a 
practical  printer. 

Q.  Do  you  think  a  man  at  12  mouths  in  the  trade  is  competent  to  be  a  foreman 
over  men  in  an  office  that  gets  out  a  daily  newspaper? — A.  He  was  competent. 
He  did  his  work  to  satisfy  me.  He  got  out  his  paper  in  admirable  shape,  on  time, 
thoroughly  satisfactory;  nothing,  as  the  manager  of  that  office,  that  I  had  to 
complain  of  in  any  way. 

Q.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the  rule  in  the  union  was  that  a  man  should  work  3 
years  in  the  trade  before  he  could  become  a  journeyman.  That  rule  of  the  union 
nad  been  violated  then  in  this  case,  had  it  not? — A.  This  young  man  was  with  me 
in  my  family.  I  had  put  him  in  ttie  office  at  the  request  of  his  mother  to  learn 
the  business.  He  became  so  proficient,  adapted  himself  to  it,  worked  at  all  hours, 
that  I  saw  he  was  competent  and  admitted  to  be  competent.  The  foreman  of  tiliis 
other  office  said,  **  I  have  no  complaint  as  to  the  manner  in  which  your  paper  is 
brought  to  me  except  tbat  this  young  man  is  not  a  member  of  the  union." 

Q.  That  was  a  controversy  between  you  and  the  printer  or  trade  organization? — 
A.  Exactly.  Now,  I  regarded  it  as  so  unjust  that  this  demand  came  to  me  in  that 
shop  that  I  should  discharge  that  man  that  I  refused  to  do  it  if  my  paper  could 
not  be  published.  I  had  a  contract  with  them,  and  I  told  them  I  would  hold  them 
in  damages  if  they  refused  to  get  it  out  on  time,  and  they  sent  it  out  to  another 
office  and  had  it  printed.  They  had  trouble  in  the  office,  and  it  was  a  week  or  ten 
days  before  it  was  adjusted. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  holding  a  propaganda 
in  the  South  and  trying  to  induce  people  to  join  labor  organizations? — A.  Yes;  as 
never  before. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  all  the  influence  of  that  powerful  organization  is  being 
exerted  in  that  direction? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  can  prevail  against  that  influence  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor?— A.  1  think  that  the  outlook  is  very  good  for  compulsory  arbitration. 
1  do  not  consider  that  we  are  fighting  that  organization  at  all  or  fighting  any  other. 
Our  position  is  to  put  ourselves  in  an  attitude  where  we  will  be  free  from  labor 
disturbances.    You  can  have  all  the  labor  organizations  you  want. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  idea  of  organized  labor?  Is  not  that  what  they  are  striving 
for,  to  be  free  from  labor  disturbances? — A.  No:  I  do  not  look  at  it  in  that  way. 
All  the  organizations  have  been  and  are  directed  to  that. 

Q.  Is  it  not  attributable  to  the  fact  that  they  know  that  they  are  suffering  under 
unjust  conditions  and  that  thev  are  striving  to  get  out  from  under  those  injus- 
tices?—A.  They  should  be  therefore  the  more  anxious  to  secure  a  position  that  will 
lead  them  to  arbitration,  either  voluntary  among  themselves  or  from  the  State  and 
the  nation.  I  believe  the  most  intelligent  labor  leaders  will  take  that  view  from 
this  time  forth. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  labor  organization  that  is  not  In  favor  of  arbitration? — 
A.  No;  I  can  not  say  that  I  do;  but  then  it  is  voluntary  arbitration  and  in  no  way 
binding  upon  anybody  on  either  side  to  it. 

Q.  You  heard -the  evidence  this  moi'ning.  Is  not  that  very  good  evidence  (refer- 
ring to  testimony  of  Mr.  H.  F.  Devens,  assistant  secretary  National  Metal  Trades 
Association,  concerning  mode  of  settlement  of  labor  difficulties  adopted  at  a  con- 
terence  between  representatives  of  said  association  and  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Machinists.  Said  testimony  will  be  found  in  the  volume  of  testimony 
relating  to  labor  difficulties  in  Chicago.)— A.  (Interrupting.)  I  think  that  is 
excellent. 

Q.  Of  the  result  of  voluntary  arbitration?— A.  I  think  that  is  excellent.  I  will 
say  that  I  was  not  aware  of  that  until  this  morning  and  it  is  a  revelation  to  me, 
and  I  am  very  glad  to  get  it  because  it  is  an  evidence  in  the  right  direction. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Washington,  D.  C,  June  14,  looo. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  JOHN  P.  COFFIN, 

Vice-president  of  Southern  Industrial  Convention, 

The  United  States  IndnBtrial  Commission  met  at  10.85  a.  m.,  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris, 
presiding.  At  that  time  Mr.  John  P.  Coffin  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and, 
being  dmy  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhah.)  Please  state  your  name  and  address. — A.  John  P. 
Coffin,  Lake  Butler,  Fla. 

Q.  You  are  an  officer  of  the  Southern  Industrial  Convention? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  position? — A.  Vice-piesident. 

Q.  Have  you  been  connected  with  the  Southern  Industrial  Convention  since  its 
inception? — A.  Yes;  I  was  one  of  its  first  officers. 

Q.  What  have  been  your  opportunities  for  knowing  the  conditions  of  labor  in 
the  South,  organized  and  unorganized,  and  the  laws  with  respect  to  labor? — A. 
Well,  both  as  a  newspaper  man  and  as  a  large  employer  of  latx)r  in  different  lines 
of  industry  in  the  past  10  years,  so  far  as  to  laws  governing  the  labor  question, 
we  have  not  very  many  in  the  States  that  I  have  operated  in.  There  are  some  few 
that  control  it,  but  very  few.    It  has  been  just  run  by  labor  itself  largely. 

Q.  Your  means  of  observation  have  been  quite  extended? — A.  Very  extended; 
all  over  the  South. 

Q.  Nearly  every  State  in  th  ®  South? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  personal  observation  then  and  from  contact  with  leading  men  in  the 
South  you  have  formed  the  opinions  which  you  give  before  this  commission? — A. 
Yes,  from  close  personal  observation,  great  interest  being  taken  in  it  by  myself;  I 
have  watched  it  very  closely. 

Q.  I  understand  you  have  a  paper  which  you  would  present  to  the  commis- 
sion?— A.  1  have. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  The  secretary  of  your  convention  appeared  before  this 
Industrial  Commission  the  day  before  yesterday  and  gave  some  testimony.  The 
Baltimore  Sun,  a  leading  Southern  journal,  printed  the  press  report  of  that  testi- 
mony, and  after  the  report  there  appeared  an  editorial  item  to  the  effect  that  the 
Huntsville  Industrial  Convention,  of  which  Mr.  Thomi^son  is  the  accredited  sec- 
retary, is  rather  circumscribed  in  its  influences  and  not  altogether  representa- 
tive. Of  course  that  would  be  a  very  safe  statement  to  make  in  regard  to  any 
gathering  of  men,  br.t  that  item  appearing  at  the  foot  of  what  was  onS  of  the 
severest  capitalistic  arraignments  of  organized  labor  that  I  have  ever  listened  to, 
I  considered  that  it  was  intended  for  the  purpose  of  discrediting  Mr.  Thompson 
and  his  organization.  I  should  like  to  bear  from  you  how  far  the  influences  of 
this  convention  do  extend  and  how  far  they  are  representative  of  the  industrial 
conditions  of  the  South?— A.  The  limiting  of  the  convention  to  Huntsville  is  an 
error.  Its  first  session  was  held  in  Huntsville.  Mr.  Thompson  is  really,  I  sup- 
pose, the  author  of  the  convention,  its  originator,  with  ex- Governor  McCorkle,  of 
West  Virginia,  as  his  backer  and  the  president  of  the  institution.  The  first  ses- 
sion came  to  uiy  attention  through  invitations  being  extended  to  all  whom  they 
could  ascertain  were  interested  in  the  industrial  conditions  in  the  South.  Invitar 
tions  were  sent  to  the  governors  of  the  States,  to  all  industrial  interests,  mayors  of 
principal  cities,  and  these  officials,  the  mayors  and  governors,  were  requested  to 
send  representative  men  to  this  convention  to  represent  their  several  interests,  their 
several  States,  and  their  several  localities.  The  first  convention  met  in  October, 
1899,  in  Huntsville,  and  from  my  knowledge  of  Southern  industrial  conventionB, 
it  had  more  brains  and  more  intelligence  and  was  a  more  representative  body  than 
I  ever  before  saw  together  in  a  convention  in  the  South.  The  second  convention 
was  called  to  meet  at  Chattanooga,  and  in  that  convention,  also,  we  had  representa- 
tives from  almost  every  Southern  State.  There  was  1  missing,  I  think.  These  men 
represented  the  influence  of  their  sections;  they  represented  the  industries  of  their 
section,  and  it  was,  as  I  look  upon  it,  a  nonpolitical,  strictly  industrial  organiza^ 
tion,  with  the  true  and  best  interest  of  the  State  and  nation  at  heart. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Now  you  may  proceed  with  your  paper.— A.  Perhaps, 
gentlemen,  in  looking  over  this,  1  may  have  gone  into  generalities  more  than  I 
should  have  done,  but  my  observation  has  been  from  a  broad  status  always, 
rather  looking  over  general  results  and  general  facts  than  detail  facts.  It  has 
been  looking  to  the  results  from  any  action  rather  than  to  the  specific  action  or 
details  of  that  action.  Therefore  if  I  trench  upon  and  give  my  own  beliefs  too 
much,  you  may  be  assured  that  they  are  beliefs  that  are  founded  absolutely  on 
my  observation  of  absolute  facts. 
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(Here  "witness  read  paper,  as  foUows:) 

**A8  to  labor  in  the  several  industries, — The  relation  of  organized  labor  to  non- 
nnion  labor  and  the  right  to  liberty  of  contract  is,  as  is  well  known  by  all  who 
have  given  the  matter  attention,  arelationof  suppression  of  nonunion  labor  by  labor 
combination  whenever  and  wherever  it  can,  by  any  means  in  Its  i)ower ,  produce  such 
suppression,  using  force,  even  to  the  death,  when  it  can  attain  its  end  by  no  other 
means;  and  should  nonunion  labor  surrender  to  combination  without  force  being 
used,  then  it  simply  means  a  death  by  slow  starvation,  for  where  not  strenuous 
in  their  own  behalf  those  who  are  not  in  the  labor  trust  are  allowed  no  favors 
and  no  chance  to  earn  their  bread.  It  is  a  matter  of  placing  their  liberty  in  the 
hands  of  a  walking  delegate,  submitting  to  enforced  idleness  with  all  its  attendant 
evils,  or  taking  their  places  in  the  field  of  labor,  ready  to  combat  force  with  force, 
if  need  be,  even  to  the  death.  Labor  unions,  in  their  relations  to  nonunion  men, 
simply  say  by  their  political  governors,  *  You  must  do  as  we  say  and  submit  to 
our  dictation  or  you  shall  not  labor  for  yourself,  j'our  wife,  or  your  little  ones.* 
Unskilled  labor  is  seldom  organized  to  an  extent  to  play  any  serious  part  in  the 
great  labor  problem,  so  far  as  organization  goes. 

*'The  several  causes  leading  up  to  strikes,  in  my  observation,  are:  First,  the 
walking  delegate,  a  man  usually  who  desires  to  earn  a  living  from  the  muscles  of 
others,  a  bom  and  cultivated  agitator  who,  thongh  himself  prospering  largely 
from  the  earnings  of  others,  can  not  bear  to  see  peace  prevailing  for  fear  that  the 
sinecure  he  enjoys  will  be  lost.  Therefore  he  insinuates  suggestions  into  the  minds 
of  those  most  ready  to  receive  them— a  chance  grievance  here,  a  misunderstanding 
there;  he  exaggerates  instead  of  removes.  The  leaven  works;  the  whole  mass  is 
stirred,  panicle  by  particle,  man  by  man,  until  the  whole  finally  overflows  in  a 
strike,  without  cause  or  reason,  to  the  injurv  of  all  concerned,  the  laborer  most 
of  all. 

*' Second  in  the  category  of  causes  I  should  place  the  great  crime  of  greed;  but 
always  and  ever  in  instigating  and  producing  the  effect  from  these  causes  comes 
in  the  agitator.  A  manufacturer  is  prospering ;  the  men  have  been  paid  fair  wages 
with  which  they  are  content;  the  manufacturer  has  a  large  contract  on  hand 
which  he  must  fill.  The  opportunity  creates  the  desire;  greed  must  be  satiated:  a 
demand  for  increased  wages  is  made,  a  strike  ordered,  perhaps  not  sanctioned  by 
one- fourth  the  employees:  the  works  are  shut  down;  all  concerned  suffer,  until 
after  a  time,  when  one  or  the  other  is  tired  out,  work  begins  again  on  some  agreed 
basis,  but  without  satisfaction  or  profit  to  either  side,  no  matter  which  wins. 
The  laborer  may  have  to  work  weeks  or  months  to  pay  up  what  he  has  lost  dur- 
ing the  stoppage,  while  the  manufacturer  has  lost  all  opportunity  of  making  what 
would  have  been  a  profit  from  his  contract.  The  cordial  relations  between 
employer  and  employee  are  gone,  perhaps  never  to  be  restored.  It  is  sometimes 
the  case  that  greed  is  on  the  other  side,  and  narrow-minded  employers  grind  the 
wages  of  labor  down  to  such  a  point  that  no  respectable  man  can  live  upon  the 
stipend,  and  this  causes  a  strike  in  which  both  are  equally  iTijnred,  though  in  this 
case,  the  laborer  instead  of  the  employer  has  the  sympathy  of  the  community. 

**  The  third  cause,  and  i^rhaps  it  should  have  been  placed  earlier  in  the  list,  is 
the  employment  of  nonunion  men  in  a  shop  where  the  labor  combination  are  try- 
ing to  obtain  and  keep  absolute  control.  This  cause  attacks  the  right  of  not  only 
the  employer  to  manage  his  own  affairs,  but  it  attacks  the  right  of  an  American 
citizen  to  earn  a  subsistence  for  himself  and  his  loved  ones;  it  attacks  the  very 
principle  laid  down  in  the  Const'tution  of  e  jual  rights  to  all  men;  it  forms  a  class 
which  arrogates  to  itself  exclusive  privileges  and  denies  eciual  rights  of  others;  it 
forms  a  gigantic  trust,  besides  which  the  so-called  trusts  or  aggregations  of  cap- 
ital pale  into  insignificance. 

'*  There  are  many  other  causes,  but  in  my  own  observation  these  are  tho  leading 
ones,  or  perhaps  they  should  be  divided  into  four:  The  desire  of  walking  delegates 
to  keep  their  position,  which  they  feel  would  be  insecure  vnthout  trouble;  the 
greed  of  the  laborer  aroused  by  the  agptator;  the  greed  of  the  employer,  aroused 
by  his  own  cupidity;  the  attempt  of  labor  unions  to  allow  no  one  but'those  in  the 
labor  trust  to  earn  a  living. 

^*Th€  economic  results  of  strikes  and  lockouts. — I  have  already  referred  to  these 
in  regard  to  the  loss  of  wages  by  the  laborer  and  time  and  damage  by  the  employer, 
but  to  the  community  at  large  I  have  not  referred.  In  some  cases  perhaps  the 
damage  in  this  respect  is  not  so  great,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  equal,  if  not  greater, 
to  the  general  public  than  to.  the  contending  parties.  Laborers  can  not  pay  their 
bills;  the  accustomed  circulation  of  currency  from  the  normal  pay  roll  is  cut 
down  totally;  business  is  stagnant;  the  very  air  breathes  of  distrust  and  fear;  the 
whole  morale  of  the  community  is  affected,  even  where  the  corporation  is  a  pri- 
vate one;  but  where  it  involves  public  or  semipublic  institutions,  such  as  rail- 
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roads,  street-car  lines,  water  or  gas  companies,  or  ansrthing  upon  which  the  pablic 
generally  depend  for  transportation  or  tne  daily  necessaries  of  life,  then  the  stop- 

gage  of  work  by  either  a  strike  or  lockout  becomes  a  pnblic  calamity  and  should 
e  controlled  and  governed  by  the  public  and  by  statutory  law. 

''The  method  of  strikes,  the  boycott,  the  black  list,  picketing,  or  patrolin^r.  all 
are  well  known  and  it  is  useless  to  go  into  an  extended  argument  regarding  tbem. 
They  are  un-American  in  that  they  seek  to  invade  private  rights  and  induce 
outsiders  to  take  up  the  (quarrel  regardless  of  its  justice.  A  man  has  a  right  to 
trade  or  cease  tradmg,  as  it  suits  him;  if  a  friend  desires,  from  sympathy,  to  fol- 
low the  same  course,  I  would  not  wish  to  deprive  him  of  the  right.  An  employer 
has  a  right  to  discharge  a  man  and  to  refuse  to  rehire  him,  and  an  employee  has  a 
right  to  leave  his  employment  and  refuse  to  return;  but  no  man  has  a  right,  be  he 
employer  or  employee,  to  place  the  name  of  another  upon  any  list  which  will  tend 
to  hold  him  up  to  ridicule  or  scorn  and  deprive  him  of  the  ability  to  employ  labor 
or  to  obtain  it.  This  leaves  no  chance  of  repentance,  even  should  the  one  so  black- 
listed be  in  the  wrong,  and  perchance,  though  he  had  been  wrong,  he  ma^  see  the 
error  of  his  way  and  be  correct  hereafter,  but  placed  upon  such  a  list  his  way  is 
hedged  up,  and  there  remaineth  no  opportunity  for  repentance. 

'*The  sympathetic  strike  is  one  of  the  most  unjust  of  all  the  methods  of  or^^an- 
ized  labor,  and  when  I  refer  to  sympathetic  strikes,  I  mean  sjrmpathetic  lockouts 
as  well;  bat  the  latter  is  extremely  rare  in  occurrence,  while  the  former  is  very 
frequent.  I  have  seen  a  strike  of  this  character  where  one  manufacturer  was 
paymg  a  higher  wage  scale  than  others;  the  employees  of  the  other  establishments 
struck  for  the  same  scale,  and  the  other  places  were  shut  down  for  some  days 
while  the  higher  scale  went  on  at  work.  Those  laborers  who  were  losing  their 
wages  could  not  bear  to  see  the  prosperity  of  the  others,  agitators  began  their 
work  of  suggestion,  the  idler  became  restless,  and,  finally,  by  force,  compelled  the 
satisfied,  contented  laborers  to  cease  work,  break  confidence  with  their  employer, 
and  ruin  his  business  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  bringing  to  bear  the  infinence 
of  that  establishment  upon  the  others  to  cause  them  to  come  to  the  terms  of  the 
strikers.  This,  too,  is  often  carried  into  other  tirades  and  avenues  of  business,  so 
if  allowed  to  carry  out  their  designs  to  a  logical  conclusion,  a  strike  in  a  little  fac- 
tory in  Massachusetts,  or  some  other  section  of  the  country,  would  paralyze  every 
railroad  and  shut  down  every  machine  in  the  United  States  which  is  under  control 
of  union  labor;  and  then — what  then?  Union  laborers  would  compel  all  nonunion 
labor  to  cease,  even  at  the  muzzle  of  a  rifle.  Another  great  trouble  with  a  strike 
in  all  it«  phases  is  the  crowd  of  worthless,  drunken  vagabonds  who  attach  ti^em- 
selves  to  the  skirts  of  labor's  coat,  or  to  its  body  politic,  and  suck  its  lifeblood, 
and,  while  weakening  it,  bring  it  into  disgrace  and  contumely,  for  I  believe  a  large 
part  of  the  evil  deeds  committed  during  a  strike  are  not  by  laborers  themselves, 
but  by  their  parasites  who  strive  to  live  by  the  misfortunes  of  labor. 

'*  Conciliation  is  well,  but  it  must  come  before  the  strike  or  lockout.  It  can  not 
come  later  without  it  comes  about  by  the  absolute  collapse  of  one  side  or  the  other, 
and  then  the  successful  one  is  conciliated.  Mediation  is  an  excellent  thing  when 
both  sides  desire  it;  otherwise  the  would-be  mediator  may  be  politely  reminded 
that  it  would  be  well  to  attend  to  his  own  business,  as  we  were  in  the  Anglo 
African  war.  Arbitration  is  well  if  it  can  be  accomplished,  but  my  experience 
and  observation  has  been  that  when  arbitration  is  proposed  both  sides  are  jus^gling 
so  hard  to  obtain  the  advantage  nothing  is  accomplished.  The  only  method,  in 
my  mind,  is  compulsory  arbitration.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  and  against 
this  method.  Ite  constitutionality  may  be  called  in  question,  but  a  board  of  arbi- 
tration would,  when  properly  constituted  under  State  law,  be  a  tribunal  which 
would  command  respect.  It  would  be  judge  and  jury,  with,  however,  the  right 
of  appeal  to  the  civil  courts  retained  by  the  parties.  This  would  give  a  court  of 
quicK  resort  and  quick  action,  and  its  dictates  could  be  acquiesced  in  by  both 
parties  without  loss  of  dignity  or  prejudice  to  their  cases.  Thus  in  a  da}'  or  two 
a  status  quo  could  be  reached,  work  go  on,  and  normal  conditions  be  restored  to 
the  community,  and  my  private  opinion  is  that  the  verdict  so  made  by  a  fair- 
minded  board  would  stand,  and  an  appeal  would  seldom  be  taken. 

*'As  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Industrial  iinterests  at  the  recent  Southern 
Industrial  Convention  at  Chattanooga,  Tonn.,  I  introduced  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  was  adopted  unanimously  by  that  body  of  representative  men — men 
who  have  the  welfare  of  their  country  at  heart: 

'**We  recommend  the  appointment  by  every  Southern  State  of  a  board  of 
arbitration,  composed  of  not  more  than  3  members,  selected  for  their  general  fit- 
ness for  the  position  and  free  from  political  influences,  to  whom  all  differences 
between  labor  and  capital  shall  be  referred  and  whose  decisions  shall  be  final,  except 
that  an  appeal  may  lie  from  such  decision  by  any  aggrieved  party  to  the  civil 
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courts,  in  the  meantime  mcking  it  a  felony  to  strike  or  order  a  boycott  or  lockout 
pending  such  decision  in  the  courts.' 

"  I  would  say  here,  before  this  august  body,  that  I  believe  every  State  will  have 
to  adopt  some  such  legislation  as  will  reach  this  idea.  I  believe,  however,  I  would 
favor,  before  reference  to  the  board,  an  official  notice  to  each  of  the  contending 
parties,  in  the  form  of  an  ultimatum,  that  within  a  certain  definite  time  they  must 
cease  all  strife  and  reach  an  agreement  or  appear  before  the  established  board  for 
a  compulsory  settlement  of  the  affair,  both  sides  being  given  a  fair  hearing  and 
the  board  having  the  power  to  punish  for  contempt  any  parties  refusing  to  appear 
before  it.  This  board,  I  think,  by  acting  promptly  would  render  the  resort  to  the 
injunction  unnec^sary,  and  I  believe  this  a  desideratum. 

**I  believe  in  aiding  the  laborer  as  much  as  possible,  and  believe  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  employers  to  do  this.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  few  dollars  extra  wrung 
from  the  pocketc  of  labor  will  ever  bring  a  sure  and  peimanent  prosperity  to  the 
employer;  therefore  I  believe  fully  that  in  ordinary  cases,  where  it  is  in  the 
boundfi  of  possibility,  a  weekly  pay  roll  should  be  made  out  and  cashed.  This 
l^as  always  been  my  method  when  I  have  employed  large  numbers  of  laborers, 
and  never  but  once,  and  then  only  for  a  few  weeks,  did  I  have  a  commissary.  Mv 
men  were  paid  in  cash  weekly  and  were  content  and  satisfied.  In  cases  of  rail- 
roads, where  the  workmen  are  scattered  along  a  large  system,  it  would  be  almost 
an  impossibility  to  pay  thom  of  toner  than  once  a  month,  but  where  that  is  done 
regularly  it  works  no  hardships. 

"Time  work,  piecework,  eto.,  must  be  governed,  in  my  estimation,  by  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  case.  I  am  not  a  believer  in  much  overtime  work.  The 
human  machine  needs  rest,  and  it  must  have  it  to  obtain  the  best  results. 

**  The  living  wage  is  hard  to  reach  by  any  regular  standard.  The  community 
in  which  one  labors,  the  character  of  his  labor,  whether  skilled  or  unskilled,  all 
toll  upon  the  question;  for  ignorant,  unskilled  labor  does  not  require  the  surroudd- 
ings  of  a  skilled  and  educated  mechanic,  who  should  be  able  to  purchase  and  sur- 
round himself  with  literature  concerning  his  work,  which  expenditure  of  money 
would  make  him  still  more  valuable  to  his  employer.  Location  makes  a  difference 
in  the  *  living  wage.'  In  the  South  the  same  method  of  living  re  inires  much  less 
than  in  the  North.  The  fuel  bill  is  very  largely  eliminated,  and  one  cdn  live  with 
less  expenditure  in  houses  and  lumishings. 

'*  I  have  already  stated  that  I  believe  in  cash  payments,  and  therefore  it  is  hardlv 
necessary  to  take  up  the  question  of  *  store  orders,'  but  I  will  do  so  long  enough 
to  state  a  few  instances  within  my  knowledge.  I  know  that  I  am  touching  a  very 
sensitive  spot  in  the  feelings  of  many  employers  when  I  speak  of  this,  but  I  believe 
the  truth  should  be  told  regardless  of  the  susceptibilities  of  anyone.  If  conducted 
on  a  competitive  basis,  I  see  no  reason  Why  a  manufacturer  should  not  own  a  store 
where  his  employees  could  trade  if  they  so  desired,  where  they  could  obtain  credit 
up  to  the  amount  of  their  labor,  and  when  necessary  anticipate  pay  day  by  taking 
advantage  of  this  credit;  but  where  one  does  so  own  a  store  the  logical  effect  is  to 
wish  the  employee  to  trade  exclusively  with  him.  and  it  also  has  a  tendency  to 
postpone  the  pay  day  so  the  laborer  will  be  compelled  to  trade  at  the  store.  Again, 
I  am  sdrry  to  say,  stores  so  owned  and  operated,  practically  having  a  mortgage 
on  the  trade  of  the  employee,  are  never  satisfied  with  small  profits  upon  goodn, 
and  labor  is  compelled  to  pay  an  exorbitant  percentage,  far  above  what  it  would 
if  they  received  the  cash  and  could  trade  at  other  points.  This  is  not  always  so, 
I  am  happy  to  say,  but  it  is  in  many,,  far  too  many  cases.  I  know  commissaries 
in  the  South  where  laborers  are  compelled  to  pay  12  cents  x>6r  pound  for  a  grade 
of  salt  meat  which  has  cost  the  employer  less  than  6  cento  per  pound  laid  down  at 
his  store,  and  in  many  such  places  no  article  is  sold  at  less  tnan  100  per  cent  profit, 
thus. cutting  the  laborers  wage  in  two. 

''  Fines  and  penalties  should  not  be  enforced  except  in  cases  of  willful  careless- 
ness orwillf  ulaisobedience  to  orders,  and  in  either  case,  should  it  be  often  repeated, 
so  that  fines  or  penalties  were  necessary,  it  would  be  well  for  the  party  to  be  dis- 
charged. In  a  well-managed  place,  where  the  relations  are  what  they  should  be 
between  employer  and  employed,  it  will  be  very  seldom  necessary  to  have  such 
fines  and  penalties. 

"Factory  tenemente  are,  I  believe,  from  my  observation,  a  good  thing,  when 

Eroperly  built  and  when  under  the  control  of  honorable  manai^ement;  but  what  I 
elieve  would  be  far  better  for  all  concerned  would  be  the  erection  of  neat  cot- 
tages, with  a  garden  and  yard,  to  be  sold  upon  the  installment  plan  to  such 
employees  as  are  faithful  workmen.  I  might  say  right  here  that  I  pursued  that 
plan  myself  and  found  it  was  successful.  This  would  make  the  laborer  a  prop- 
erty owner,  would  give  him  a  pride  in  his  surroundings  and  an  individuality 
which,  I  am  sorry  to  gay,  is  often  lackiflg  in  a  row  of  tenement  houses,  which 
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often  fairly  swarm  with  a  popnlation  by  far  too  nnmerons  for  the  space  provided. 
A  man  owning  his  house  is  a  fixture.  He  seldom  strikes  of  hie  own  accord.  He 
educates  his  children.  He  takes  pride  in  dressing  them  neatly  and  in  cultdvating 
the  social  graces  and  amenities  of  life,  which  show  the  true  man  in  no  matter 
what  position  he  may  be  placed* 

''  The  influence  of  organized  labor  may  be  to  keep  up  the  wage  scale  and  would 
be  if  organization  always  meant  competence,  but  it  does  not.  In  striving  for 
numbers  anyone  almost  who  will  agree  to  submit  to  tho  rules  governing  strikes, 
nonunion  labor,  etc.,  will  be  taken  In,  and  thus,  though  strong  in  numbers,  they 
are  feeble  in  body.  The  very  weight  of  numbers  tends  to  disintegration,  for  where 
a  union  does  not  give  its  raembersan  absolute  badge  of  ability  they  can  notexx)ectto 
be  paid  more  than  others  outside  of  their  organization  who  are  equally  competent. 

"  The  effect  of  new  and  improved  machinery  on  labor  has,  of  course,  a  tendency 
to  decrease  the  force  employed  in  the  several  industries  using  such  machinery,  but 
the  lower  price  which  can  thus  be  made  largely  increases  the  demand  and  the 
output  is  so  increased  that  almost  if  not  as  much  labor  is  eventually  employed. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  printing  business;  machines  have  been  in  the  past  fev( 
years  introduced  which  have  multiplied  the  composition  of  one  man  by  about 
eight,  but  the  size  of  the  various  publications  has  also  been  multiplied,  not,  i>er- 
haps,  to  the  same  extent,  but  largely.  Again,  the  introduction  of  this  machine 
has  brought  out  the  principle  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  as  only  those  who  are 
quick,  sober,  and  steady  can  for  any  length  of  time  hold  a  position  at  the  keyboard 
of  a  type  machine.  In  my  rounds!  find  very  few  printers  idle  if  they  really  want 
to  work.  Many  of  them  do  not  obtain  as  larg^  wages  as  they  did;  neither  now 
does  it  require  them  to  expend  as  much  for  their  subsistence  as  it  did  formerly. 
There  is  one  reason,  perhaps,  why  there  are  no  more  printers  idle,  and  that  is,  a 
printer  ordinarily  can  and  will  do  something  else  if  he  is  not  at  work  at  something 
else,  and  many,  very  many,  of  our  great  men  have  risen  from  the  ranks  of  the 
printers,  graduated,  as  it  were,  with  a  diploma  of  capacity  which  takes  them  into 
any  desired  walk  of  life.  1  do  not  consider  the  introduction  of  new  and  improved 
machinery  an  unmixed  evil  for  the  workingman  by  any  means.  It  may,  and 
perhaps  does,  unsettle  conditions  temporarily,  but  in  a  short  time  a  normid  status 
IS  regained  and  all  are  again  at  work. 

"The  effect  of  the  employment  of  women  and  children  on  themselves  is  alto- 
gether owing  to  the  nature  of  the  employment.  Woman,  by  her  physical  forma- 
tion, is  unfitted  for  some  classes  of  work  at  all  times  and  for  all  classes  of  work 
at  some  times;  therefore  the  effect  of  constant  labor  throughout  all  conditions 
must  be  detrimental  not  only  to  herself  but  to  future  generations.  I  am  a  firm 
believer  in  the  right  of  woman  to  enter  the  field  of  labor  in  whatever  position  she 
chooses  for  the  support  of  herself  and  her  loved  ones  who  are  necessarily  depend- 
ent upon  her  toil,  but  I  am  opposed  to  a  married  woman  telling  and  destroying 
her  life's  forces  for  the  sake  of  supporting  a  drunken  husband  who  squanders  the 
money  that  should  go  to  the  support  of  his  wife  and  children.  I  am  strongly 
opposed  to  the  employment  of  youn^  children  in  the  factory  or  workshop:  for 
by  so  doing  they  crush  out  the  soul  life,  which  should  be  develox>ed  at  an  early 
age,  when  broad  suggestions  of  power  and  future  success  should  be  implanted, 
and  when  the  mind  of  the  child  should  be  developed  in  regard  to  material  things 
and  their  position  in  the  universe.  Their  employment  in  factories  or  in  any  place 
where  they  are  bound  down  to  iron  rule  crushes  out  all  individuality  and  binds 
them  forever  between  the  narrow  walls  of  one  idea,  and  that  one  simply  to  go  on 
in  the  same  old  path,  obtaining,  when  young,  sufficient  means  to  satisfy  their 
hunger,  and,  when  older,  their  sensual  appetite,  reproducing  their  species,  to  be 
in  turn  crushed  in  the  same  old  round  of  eternal  druderery. 

''The  employment  of  women  and  children  tends  to  make  the  employment  of  men 
less,  and  also  tends  to  decrease  the  price  of  labor.  Let  the  heads  of  households 
work  for  the  household,  and  let  youths  and  maidens  be  employed  in  proper  lines 
when  they  have  attained  a  proper  education  and  a  proper  idea  of  life:  and  if  by 
removing  the  cheap  child  labor  from  the  factories  we  increase  the  average  price 
of  the  manufactured  product  by  employing  men,  then  let  the  world  at  large  pay 
the  increase.  It  will  never  feel  it.  but  it  will  feel  the  increased  life  and  power  of 
the  world  when  the  process  of  suffocating  childhood  has  ( eased. 

**lbelieve  thoroughly  in  the  shorter  workday  movement.  I  believe  in  it  lies 
to  a  great  extent  the  future  welfare  of  our  country.  I  believe  8  hours  is  sufficient 
for  any  man  to  work,  for  I  believe  a  longer  time  than  that  devoted  to  ordinary 
work  contracts  his  knowledge  and  his  power  for  good.  Man  is  a  social  being,  and 
should  have  the  society  of  his  family  and  his  friends;  he  needs  it  and  they  need  it. 
He  should  also  have  an  opportunity  of  being  acquainted  with  those  younger  in  life 
who  have  come  to  his  family.  He  should  have  lime  to  teach  and  to  train  them  to 
become  good  citizens,  and  he  should  be  the  one  to  lead  them  out  into  a  broader 
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knowledge  of  the  world;  but  how  can  he  do  this  if  bonnd  down  to  a  machine  or 
routine  work  from  daylight  until  dark,  his  whole  physical  and  mental  being 
exhausted,  or  perchance  from  the  dull,  dreary  routine  of  his  work  the  whole 
mental  nature  is  made  dormant,  and  he  becomes  simply  a  machine  to  work,  to  eat, 
and  to  sleep,  to  rise,  to  work;  expecting  nothing  else,  consequently  caring  for  noth- 
ing else;  a  mere  machine,  never  leaving  the  routine,  except  perchance  the  govern- 
ing belt  flies  off,  and  he  rushes  madly  cuong,  wrecking  himself  against  the  bar  of  a 
saloon.  Ashorter  working-day  leaves  a  man  an  opportunity  of  becomingacquainted 
with  his  family  and  of  improving  his  mind,  and  another  great  advantage  is  that 
it  employs  more  men.  Let  the  day  be  divided  into  3  parts,  so  that  an  industry 
which  desires  longer  than  an  8-hour  day  can  have  1,  2,  or  3  sets  of  workmen,  as 
they  may  desire  to  use  8,  16,  or  24  hours  of  time.  More  men  would  be  employed, 
each  would  have  an  opportunity  to  develop  himself,  and  the  world  would  be  ben- 
efited. We  must  think  of  the  future,  it  will  not  do  to  allow  our  waffe-eamers  to 
be  starved  mentally.  It  is  an  economic  and  political  necessity  that  the  employee 
as  well  as  employer  should  be  an  enlightened  and  broad-minded  man. 

'*  Where  cooperation  in  any  of  its  methods  has  been  tried  it  has  proven  almost 
universally  a  success,  so  far  as  my  observation  has  gone.  By  cooperation  I  do  not 
mean  absolutel^^  cooperative  establishments,  where  every  man  is  eaually  interested 
and  equally  desirous  to  be  at  the  head.  These  have  often  failed,  but  when  under 
good  business  management  a  corporation  idlows  its  faithful  employees  to  have 
some  of  its  stock,  or  otherwise  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  earnings  of  the  company, 
the  status  of  these  institutions  is  always  high,  and  but  little,  if  any,  trouble  ever 
arises  between  the  company  and  the  workmen;  all  are  int.ere8ted  in  doing  the  best 
that  can  be  done.  There  are  many  ways  that  this  can  be  accomplished,  and  the 
interest  of  the  workman  should  increase  in  proportion  to  the  term  of  his  faithful 
service,  and  some  arrangement  should  be  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  sick  or 
injured,  that  they  may  not  suffer  during  the  period  of  their  disability.  I  do  not 
believe  in  doing  tiiis  entirely  by  compelling  wage-earners  to  contribute  toward  a 
fund  for  their  own  insurance,  but  a  good  plan  would  be  to  set  aside  a  certain 
amount  of  the  capital  stock,  the  dividends  upon  which  would  become  a  fund  from 
which  could  be  drawn  the  necessary  aid  for  those  who  needed  it. 

**  The  effect  of  immigration  has  a  tendency,  L  am  satisfied,  to  place  upon  a  lower 
plane  the  status  of  ail  labor,  especially  anskilled.  The  morale  of  unskilled  immi- 
grants is  in  many  cases  at  a  very  low  ebb.  Often  they  herd  together  without 
regard  to  sex,  cleanliness,  or  health,  and  it  should  be  regulated  for  the  benefit  of 
our  own  present  citizens  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations.  Alien 
labor  should  not  be  employed  except  in  rare  instances  where  it  is  necessary  to 
instruct  or  supplement  our  own  citizens  in  some  branch  not  already  filled  by 
them.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  we  should  refuse  the  right  of  employment  to 
those  who  have  recently  come  among  us  irom  other  nations  and  from  other  coun- 
tries, but  I  mean  that  no  man  should  l>e  employed  who  has  lived  in  the  United 
States  long  enough  to  become  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  has 
not  done  so.  If  ne  desires  to  live  among  us  and  obtain  subsistence  and  wealth 
among  us,  let  him  become  one  of  us,  and  let  his  naturalization  be  upon  a  strict 
basis  and  an  educational  qualification.  He  shou!d  be  able  to  read  and  write  the 
English  language  to  a  sumcient  extent  to  fit  him  for  an  understanding  of  our  laws 
and  our  principles.  If  he  can  not  and  will  not  do  this  in  the  5  years  allowed  him, 
refuse  him  employment  and  let  him  go  back  to  his  mother  country. 

''The  question  of  colored  labor  is  a  great  one — a  question  which,  though  it  must 
be  answered  largely  by  the  South,  is  not  a  sectional  but  a  national  one.  The 
colored  laborer  is  one  of  the  best  In  the  South  for  many  grades  of  labor,  but  he 
must  be  fitted  by  education  for  the  higher  grades  of  mechanical  skill.  Brought 
to  this  country  a  few  years  ago  from  a  static  of  savagery,  he  was  trained  in  man- 
ual labor  and  agricultural  pursuits,  and  in  but  a  few  instances  was  he  given  any 
mechanical  work.  Generation  after  generation  this  has  continued,  and  he  had  no 
responsibility  except  to  complete  his  task.  He  was  himself  the  machine;  not  the 
governor  and  controller  of  tne  machine.  This,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  produc- 
tion under  the  law  of  like  producing  like,  tended  to  make  him  only  an  agricul- 
turist, practically,  in  the  line  of  growing  cotton,  corn,  and  rice,  and  without  even 
an  executive  idea  in  this.  It  can  not  be  expected,  therefore,  that  the  intricacies 
of  machinery  would  become  at  once  natural  to  him.  Since  the  change  has  come 
in  his  political  condition  he  has  been  thrown  largely  upon  his  own  resources  and 
has  developed  a  greatei  variation  in  his  mental  make-up.  but  still  the  tendency 
has  been  for  the  same  pursuits  and  to  lean  upon  his  former  master  for  employ- 
ment and  advice.  The  industrial  schools  of  the  South  for  colored  people  are 
teaching  the  younger  generation  more  in  this  line,  and  I  would  refer  to  two  which 
are  noticeably  doing  this— those  of  Booker  T.  Washington,  at  Tuskegee.  Ala.,  and 
W.  1^  CoonciU,  at  Normal,  Ala.    These  and  some  others  are  doing  a  great  work, 
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but  the  task  of  fitting  any  large  proportion  of  8,000,000  people  who  haye  had  no 
knowledge  of  mechanics  or  the  higher  pnrsnits  for  theee  positions  is  too  great  to 
be  accomplished  within  any  one  generation.  It  mast  come  slowly.  The  negro 
deserves  great  credit  for  the  advance  he  has  made  along  these  lines  and  should  be 
encouraged  to  continue  to  climb  the  hill  of  knowledge.  The  following  resolution, 
introduced  by  me  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of  industrial  interests  at  the 
Southern  Industrial  Convention  at  Chattanooga,  expresses  my  sentimente,  and 
was  enthusiastically  received  by  the  convention,  representing  every  section  of  the 
South  and  all  its  leading  Industries: 

*' '  We  recommend  that  every  possible  means  shall  be  used  to  educate  the  public 
sentiment  of  the  South  to  regard  the  negro  as  a  factor  in  the  upbuilding  of  the 
South,  and  that  as  such  we  should  use  all  possible  means  to  make  him  as  efficient 
as  possible,  and  pledge  him  the  fullest  guaranty  of  earning  a  living  in  every  hon- 
est field  of  human  endeavor  and  protection  in  his  Gk>d-given  right  of  self-support.' 

'*!  believe  that  in  the  negro  labor  of  the  South  lies  the  panacea  for  the  wrongs 
frequently  committed  by  organized  labor  and  a  reserve  force  from  which  can  be 
supplied  any  needed  number  of  workers  when  the  time  shall  come  that  they  will 
be  needed. 

^'The  schools  of  the  South  are  becoming  better  each  year,  and  there  has  been  a 
change,  notably  in  my  own  State,  in  the  past  5  years  for  the  better.  I  am  a 
thorough  believer  in  trade  schools,  manual  training,  and  technical  education,  and 
they  are  taking  a  stronger  hold  each  year  on  our  i)eople,  as  they  see  and  realize 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  therefrom. 

''Public  libraries  and  reading  rooms  are  being  established  in  many  of  oar  cities, 
but  there  are  not  enough  in  our  small  towns,  and  the  public  generally  needs  to  be 
educated  to  the  necessity  of  this  work  and  to  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  using 
them  after  they  are  established. 

'  *  The  great  question  of  convict  labor  is  one  destined  to  play  an  important  part 
in  the  politics  of  our  country  in  the  near  future,  and  I  predict  that  it  will  be  a 
plank  in  political  parties  wiuiin  less  than  a  decade,  and  I  will  write  the  plank: 
*  The  nonemployment  of  convict  labor  in  competition  with  free  laber  and  its  employ- 
ment upon  the  roads  of  the  several  States. '  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  convicts 
of  the  several  States  and  employing  them  upon  the  roads  without  their  producing 
a  single  cent  toward  their  own  support  would  be  but  a  mere  bagatelle,  in  direct 
taxation  upon  the  people,  to  the  difference  between  what  they  now  pay  for  trans- 
portation over  poor  roads  and  what  it  would  cost  over  good  ones.  It  costs  the 
farmer  in  time  and  labor  from  1  to  300  per  cent  more  to  haul  his  product  to  market 
over  poor  roads  than  it  does  over  good  ones,  and  I  believe  in  letting  the  convicts 
make  smooth  the  way  of  the  honest  man  whose  path  they  have  made  rougher 
during  their  freedom. 

'* Again,  good  roads  help  to  produce  wealth  for  a  State  by  bringing  tourists  and 
visitors  to  it,  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  this  class  avoid  a  country  of  poor 
roads  and  locate  and  spend  money  freely  in  a  country  of  good  roads.  Elegant 
reridences  spring  up  on  a  well-kept  road,  and  along  its  borders  settlements,  yards, 
and  gardens  appear  where  before  nothing  but  weeds  and  brush  could  be  seen. 
This  is  not  a  fancy  picture;  it  is  a  fact.  The  convict  labor  in  our  own  State  is 
leased  and  employed  in  many  sawmills  and  upon  turpentine  farms.  It  is  no  more 
or  less  than  a  system  of  hired  slaves,  and  I  believe  it  is  injurious  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  State  and  of  the  people.  It  is  equally  as  injurious  to  employ  the  labor 
in  the  production  of  goods  in  competition  with  free  and  honest  labor.  No  State 
can  afford  to  do  it.  If  it  is  desired  to  make  the  convicts  in  a  measure  self- 
supporting,  let  a  portion  of  them  be  employed  in  farm  work  to  raise  the  products 
on  which  they  themselves  subsist,  but  none  for  sale.  In  South  Carolina  a  judge 
can  now  commit  a  petty  criminal  to  the  county  jail  instead  of  the  penitentiary, 
and  the  county  is  authorized  to  employ  him  on  the  roads  of  that  county.  This  is 
a  good  law  and  partially  covers  the  question,  but  it  needs  to  go  further  and  apply 
to  the  penitentiary  and  its  permanent  prisoners.  The  State  can  not  afford  to  turn 
its  prisoners  over  to  private  corporations.  It  should  keep  the  supervision  and 
strive  to  give  them  such  environments  that  when  their  term  expires  they  will 
become  good  and  law-abiding  citizens.  I  believe  in  a  constitutional  amendment 
forbidding  the  employment  of  convict  labor  except  upon  public  roads  and  in  farm 
work  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  raise  food  for  their  own  sustenance. 

"Regarding  discrimination  in  freight  rates,  etc.,  I  am  only  posted  in  a  general 
way  as  to  its  effect,  but  I  had  recently  to  look  up  the  rates  regarding  the  fisheries 
industry  of  Florida  and  found  that  It  stood  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  this  respect 
to  many  other  sections.  The  figures  as  given  me  are  as  follows  and  certified  to 
me  as  correct: 

''In  1885  the  only  fisheries  of  any  consecinence  in  the  State  were  situated  at 
Pensacola  and  Cedar  Keys,  on  the  Gulf  coast,  and  from  this  small  beginning  the 
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catcb  of  fish  has  been  gradually  increasing  nntil  this  time,  when  there  are  between 
25  and  30  different  fisheries  and  shipments  of  fiish  go  forward  from  15  different 
points  in  large  quantities,  besides  nrom  many  places  where  the  fishermen  ship 
their  own  catch.  However  great  the  advance  in  this  indnstry  in  Florida,  what  is 
being  done  in  this  line  now  is  not  what  it  shonld  be  and  what  is  possible  to  be 
done.  In  the  first  place,  it  seems  from  looldn^  the  matter  over  thoroughly  that 
the  cost  of  getting  these  products  to  market  is  so  high  that  shipments  mast  be 
limited  to  a  great  extent.  This  evil  exists  on  shipments  from  points  on  the  penin- 
sula and  from  Jacksonville  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  from  Pensacola,  and  we 
will  only  quote  a  few  comparisons  from  these  points.  Competition  in  this  region 
seems  to  be  stifled  on  account  of  there  being  only  one  express  company,  which 
does  not  seem  to  believe  it  is  to  their  interest  to  make  more  reasonable  rates,  pre- 
ferring to  get  a  high  price  to  improving  and  increasing  their  business,  the  result 
of  which  is  that  many  thousands  of  barrels  of  fish  of  the  finer  grades  are  shipped 
by  steamer  from  Jacksonville  and  Savannah  to  New  York,  and  then  distributed  to 
the  Western  cities  from  New  York  by  express.  Shipments  can  be  sent  by  this 
'roundabout'  or  'star'  route  and  delivered  to  consumers  for  much  less  money 
than  if  shipped  direct  from  Jacksonville.  We  ^ve  a  few  examples  below,  show- 
ing the  express  rates  on  a  barrel  of  fish  and  distances  from  New  York  as  com- 
pared with  those  from  Jacksonville: 

Chicago  direct...  $7.00 

Chicago  via  New  York _ 2.80 

Cincinnati  direct 4.75 

Cincinnati  via  New  York 2.80 

St.  Louis  direct- 5.00 

St.  Louis  via  New  York 8.80 

Nashville  direct - 8."50 

Nashville  via  New  York 8.80 

Louisville  direct 4.50 

Louisville  via  New  York 8.05 

'*■  These  rates  are  via  Clyde  Line  from  Jacksonville  to  New  York  and  thence  via 
Adams  Express  Com^iany. 


Jacksonyille  to  Chica(^> 

New  York  to  Chicajro 

Jacksonville  to  St.  Louis 

New  York  to  St.  Louis 

Jacksonville  to  Memphis 

New  York  to  Memphis 

Jacksonville  to  Chattanooga 
New  York  to  Chattanooga  . . 
Jacksonville  to  Nashville  ... 

New  York  to  Nashville 

Jacksonville  to  Loaisvillo  . . . 
New  York  to  Louisville 


Miles. 

Rate. 

1,100 

$7.00 

960 

1.60 

960 

5.00 

1,100 

8.00 

700 

3.75 

1,100 

B.25 

500 

2.50 

950 

2.50 

675 

8.50 

900 

8.50 

700 

4.60 

750 

1.75 

*'  Durinff  the  winter  season  large  quantities  of  shad  are  caught  in  the  St.  Johns 
River,  and  as  near  as  can  be  learned,  fuUv  80  per  cent  of  this  catch  of  fully  5,000 
barrels  annually  are  shipped  by  steamer  rroin  Jacksonville  and  Savannah  to  New 
York  for  distribution  to  western  cities,  whereas  this  business  should  be  done 
direct  from  Florida.  The  consequence  of  shipping  via  New  York  is  that  it  can  bo 
done  until  shad  make  their  appearance  on  the  Carolina  and  Virginia  coast,  when 
the  fish  from  these  States  take  the  New  York  market  on  account  of  being  nearer, 
and  the  Florida  shad  fishories  must  close  down.  The  same  conditions  exist  in 
regard  to  the  handling  of  pompano  and  Spanish  mackerel. 

''  We  learn  from  fish  shippers  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  that  the  cost  of 
sending  a  barrel  of  mullet  to  many  Qeorgpa  and  Carolina  points  is  more  than  the 
shippers  get  for  the  fish,  and  the  carload  rate  by  freight  to  Atlanta  is  about  $140 
per  car,  and  only  common  box  cars  can  be  had  to  place  them  in. 

**  Even  against  these  great  odds  the  business  has  shown  some  improvement,  but 
the  shippers  hope  to  see  an  improvement  in  transportation,  so  that  they  can  place 
their  products  on  the  markete  on  an  equality  with  others,  thereby  enabling  them 
to  handle  the  fish  to  better  advantage,  and  be  situated  so  a  better  price  can  be  paid 
fishermen,  which  will  allow  these  workers  to  obtain  a  comfortable  living  tor  their 
labor,  hardships,  and  exposure. 
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*'It  seems  from  the  above  figures  that  it  wonld  be  far  better  for  the  expreBS 
company  to  take  lower  rates  than  to  compel  onr  fisheries  to  chip  to  New  York  to 
firms  for  them  to  resell  to  Western  parties,  and  thus  become  middlemen  between 
our  fisheries  and  the  West,  and  also  agents  for  the  Northern  express  companies, 
which  are  thus  enabled  to  take  the  bosmess  from  the  express  company  in  our  own 
State. 

**  The  migration  of  industries  from  and  to  localities  is  caused,  so  far  as  my  obeer- 
vation  has  extended,  principally  by  three  reasone:  First,  the  advantage  of  getting 
nearer  the  raw  material;  second,  greater  shippii^  fncilitiesand  consequently  com- 
petition; thirdly,  and  a  reason  which  has  caused  much  moving  recentlv,  and  vrill 
cause  much  more  if  conditions  do  not  change,  the  autocratic  demands  ot  organized 
labor  compelling  the  industries  to  shut  down  or  move  to  a  locality  where  labor 
conditions  are  just  and  equitable.  This  condition,  to  a  great  degree,  ohtaining 
more  in  the  South  than  in  the  Northern  cities,  the  South  is  becoming  rapidly  the 
gai  ner  through  this  enforced  migration.  Many  industries  have  sought  and  are  seek- 
ing to  manufacture  on  the  ground  where  the  raw  material  is  produced,  aud  this 
has  in  the  past  decade  brought  many  sections  of  thd  South  out  of  the  ranks  of 
simple  agricultural  sections  into  the  duality  of  production  and  manufacture,  and 
placed  them  in  the  front  ranks  in  quantity  of  manufactured  goods  produced. 

'*The  question  of  trusts  is  somewhat  an  enigmatical  one,  for  the  question  of 
what  a  trust  is  and  where  the  line  of  oxtended  partnership,  as  in  a  corporation, 
ends  and  the  boundary  of  a  *  trust '  beigiiis,  is  one  which  requires  a  delicate  scale  to 
w^eigh;  but  1  should  draw  the  line  at  the  point  in  the '  trust  *  question  that  1  do  in 
the  labor  problem;  that  is,  just  so  soon  as  any  corporation  begins  to  use  its  power 
to  crush  out  opposition  by  unfair  methods,  such  as  withdrawing  their  goods  from 
sale  and  refusmg  to  sell  to  those  handling  goods  not  made  by  the  said  corporation, 
then,  I  believe,  the  corporation  becomes  a  menace  to  the  people  and  to  the  nation 
and  should  be  suppressed,  no  matter  hj  what  name  or  title  it  may  be  called, 
whether  trust,  corporation,  or  partnership.  The  right  to  buy  up  every  opponent 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  monopoly  is  unquestionably,  under  our  Constitntion, 
one  of  the  privileges  of  anyone  or  any  combination  that  is  able  to  do  it;  but  if 
they  do  not  exercise  their  power  to  prevent  others  from  entering  the  field  in  other 
quarters  and  use  their  power  unfairly,  also  the  great  purchase  and  combination 
of  industries  would  become  unprofitorble,  for  new  ones  would  enter  the  field  of 
competition  and  it  would  be  as  strong  as  ever,  and  the  great  combine  would  iall 
by  its  own  excessive  weight. 

*'  I  wish  to  speak  a  few  words  upon  remedial  legislation,  which  I  have,  however, 
largely  covered  in  the  body  of  my  remarks. 

''Employer's  liability  laws  should  be  based  largely  upon  the  condition  of 
machinery  and  the  arrangements  for  the  safety  of  the  employees  and  the  protec- 
tion afforded  him  at  his  work,  and  the  personal  carelessness  of  the  employee  should 
in  a  great  measure  be  a  bar  to  the  recovery  of  exemplary  damages.  There  should 
be  in  each  State  thorough  and  complete  factory  inspection  so  that  where  the 
employer  is  careless  of  the  welfare  oi  his  workmen  the  State  could  step  in  aud 
protect  its  citizens. 

**No  child  under  12  years  of  age  should  be  employed  in  a  factory,  and  I  believe 
it  would  be  better  if  the  age  were  made  14.  Such  laws  should  be  passed  by  each 
State  as  will  prevent  any  manufacturer  from  employing  child  labor. 

''Laws  should  be  passed  regulating  the  periods  of  payment  to  laborers,  but 
should  be  based  upon  the  different  classes  of  employment,  and  should  in  no  case 
be  longer  than  one  month. 

"There  should  be  compulsory  arbitration  laws  passed  by  each  State,  or  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  framed  in  such  a  manner 
that  no  misunderstanding  between  labor  and  capital  can  unsettle  social  conditions 
or  interfere  with  public  business  or  convenience  for  any  great  length  of  time. 

"Mechanics  and  laborers  should  be  allowed  a  lien  upon  their  work  for  their 
wages,  and  thus  be  protected  from  irresponsible  contractors  who  defraud  the 
laborer  and  unsettle  the  prices  of  honest  competition. 

"Uniformity  of  industrial  legislation  should  be  obtained  as  nearly  as  possible, 
or  national  legislation  take  its  place,  for  the  nearer  the  laws  of  the  several  States 
agree  the  better  will  they  be  enabled  to  cooperate  with  each  other  for  mutual 
welfare." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  There  is  no  part  of  the  paper  you  have  just  read  that 
^ou  desire  to  explain  or  amplify? — A.  No;  not  unless  some  idea  should  suggest 
itself  to  you  that  I  have  not  amplified. 

Q.  In  the  first  part  of  your  paper  you  deal  considerably  with  the  supervision  of 
the  rights  of  nonunion  labor  by  organized  labor.  Do  you  not  take  it  that  a  trade 
union  is  a  voluntary  body  of  associated  workmen? — A.  Yes;  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  compulsion  in  the  way  of  nonunion  labor  being 
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forced  into  a  trade  nnion? — A.  I  wonld  answer  that  question  in  this  way:  Non- 
tinion  labor  fears  nnion  labor,  and  hnman  natnre  has  not  always  the  backbone  to 
stand  np  for  its  rights  against  organized  power,  and  the  suggestion  of  fear  is 
always  present  when  a  nonunion  laoorer  is  approached  by  a  member  of  the  union 
organization  and  requested  to  become  a  member. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  popular  opinion,  well  founded,  probably,  among  mechanics  as 
well  as  the  general  public,  that  a  man  belonging  to  the  union  has  greater  advan- 
tages and  gets  better  pay  and  more  permanent  employment  than  he  would  if  he 
was  simply  an  individual?— A.  I  should  say  it  was  the  general  opinion,  but  as  I 
stated  in  my  paper,  the  union  is  not  always  a  badge  of  competence,  and  union 
labor  requires  the  same  payment  to  be  made  to  each  of  its  individual  members 
that  it  does  to  others,  and  a  wrong  and  injustice  is  done  to  the  employer  who  is 
compelled  to  pay  an  incompetent  man  the  same  price  that  he  pays  a  com^tent  one. 

Q.  But,  don't  you  think  that  the  general  average,  even  in  the  trades  union,  would 
bear  the  test  of  competency?— A.  I  consider  that  organized  labor  has  a  far  larger 
proportion  of  competence  than  unorganized  labor,  but  I  do  not  allow  that  that  is 
anv  reason  why  they  should  interfere  with  the  individual  rights  of  others. 

Q.  Now,  it  is  generally  stated  by  all  who  have  apx)eared  before  this  commission, 
who  are  leaders— officers  of  these  organizations — that  their  scales  are  founded  on 
the  minimum  wage  scale.  Now,  competency  or  incompetency,  the  union  shall  be 
the  judge  of  the  party  that  shall  be  admitted  into  their  association;  and  after  he 
is  admitted,  even  though  a  two-thirds,  or  one  not  having  the  experience  of  cities, 
for  instance,  as  a  mechanic,  he  is  admitted  in  the  minimum  wage  scale— what 
criticism  can  be  made  even  against  the  union  in  a  case  of  that  kind,  where  they 
are  very  apt  to  admit  those  that  may  come  in  competition  with  themselves?  Is  it 
not  a  BSkfety  to  the  union  to  do  that? — A.  I  am  not  criticising  the  labor  unions  as 
labor  unions,  and  did  not  intend  to  convey  that  impression  in  my  paper.  I  was 
criticising  the  methods  of  labor  unions  as  to  others. 

O.  In  other  words,  your  paper  strives  more  to  show  up  the  hardships  of  strikes 
ana  boycotts  and  blacklisting? — A.  It  is  more  the  position  that  union  labor  takes 
against  others  that  are  not  of  its  members.  The  question  of  competence  is 
undoubtedly  in  favor  of  the  union  organizations,  but  if  a  man  is  so  constituted 

ghysically  or  mentally  that  he  does  not  wish  to  join  an  organization  he  should 
ave  the  same  right  to  labor  that  the  others  have.  That  is  the  position  that  I 
take. 

Q.  Let  us  state  a  parallel,  then.  Supx)06e  vou  are  a  merchant  or  manufacturer 
in  a  large  city,  and  you  have  there  a  board  of  trade  or  merchants'  ezchauge  under 
regular  rules,  where  you  know  yourself  as  a  manufacturer  or  merchant  that  you 
have  advantages  of  cooperation  and  association  with  that  board  of  trade.  Wotdd 
you  not,  as  a  manufacturer  and  handler  of  industries,  become  a  member  immedi- 
ately of  that  board  of  trade  if  you  located  your  business  there  in  that  city? — A.  I 
should  become  a  member  of  the  board  of  trade,  but  I  should  fight  any  position 
that  that  board  of  trade  took  which  strove  to  drive  a  man  out  of  business  in  the 
city  who  was  not  a  member  of  that  board  of  trade. 

<j.  Well,  that  is  an  extreme,  but  do  not  the  boards  of  trade  to-day,  north,  south, 
east,  or  west,  in  their  associate  capacity,  through  the  subdivision  of  standing  com- 
mittees, do  just  exactly  for  the  city  and  for  its  business  what  the  union  does  for  its 
trade? — ^A.  If  they  adopted  the  same  methods  I  should  condemn  the  board  of  trade 
equally  severely  as  the  union  labor  organization. 

Q.  YOU  would  generally  indorse  the  boards  of  trade  for  any  action  they  take  in 
furtherance  of  the  city?^A.  I  do  not  see  that  it  is  absolutely  a  parallel  case. 

Q.  Granting  that  we  come  as  nearly  as  we  can  to  the  parallel.— A.  Where  it 
worked  an  injustice  to  others  I  would  certainly  condemn  the  action. 

Q.  Well,  we  will  come  back,  then,  to  the  position  of  the  workman.  You  go  to  a 
city  and  you  are,  we  will  say,  an  ordinary  good  mechanic.  You  have  no  acquain- 
tance in  that  city  with  the  manufacturers  or  others,  but  you  know  that  there  is  an 
organized  body  there  that  will  take  cfire  of  your  labor,  provided  you  join  their  asso- 
ciation and  live  under  their  rules;  and  you  know  that  by  joining  that  association  and 
living  under  their  rules,  you  are  more  apt  to — and  you  will  surely  grant  that — more 
apt  to  have  x>ermanent  and  immediate  employment  and  at  better  wages  than  you 
can  elsewhere.  In  other  words,  you  place  your  labor  into  the  general  labor  market 
controlled  by  this  organization,  and  ^rou  are  free  as  a  member  of  it  to  express  your 
opinion  and  to  go  out  and  come  in  just  as  you  please.  Is  not  that  a  more  favor- 
able condition  for  keeping  up  prices  and  sustaining  American  labor  than  the  simple 
individual  contract  with  the  factory  having  7  or  8  classes  of  wages  in  the  city?— 
A.  It  seems  to  me  in  this  question  we  are  not  dealing  with  the  question  of  expedi- 
ency, but  with  personal  liberty,  and  although  it  may  be  exx)edient  for  me  to  do  so. 
I  do  not  see  why  it  should  be  a  necessity  before  1  can  put  my  labor  on  the  market, 
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Bnt  do  yoa  not  think  it  is  a  positive  advantage  for  yon  to  reach  an  orgaoized 
y  of  that  kind  with  yonr  labor  when  yon  reach  the  city? — ^A.  Froui  a  question 
of  expediency,  npon  my  first  entering  the  city  I  should  certainly  have  an  advantage; 
but  when  it  comes  to  the  fact  that  Ihave  got  to  put  my  manhood  under  the  con- 
trol of  some  man  who  is  goin^  around  seeking  causes  of  trouble  between  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employee,  I  think  it  is  a  disadvantage. 

Q.  By  that  answer  you  criticise  the  policy  presumably  of  the  walking  delegate 
or  executive  committee? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  surrender  any  freedom  when  you  join  a  trades  union? — ^A.  You  cer- 
tainly do.  You  have  to  bow  to  the  order  of  a  trades  union  if  a  strike  is  begun, 
whether  you  consider  it  just  or  not.  You  are  bound  by  the  rules  of  that  organiza- 
tion to  carry  out  the  orders  of  the  committee. 

Q.  Have  you  not  just  as  much  right  as  an  individual  in  the  trades  nnion  as  yoa 
have  inside  your  own  stock  company,  where  you  are  not  even  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors,  but  as  a  stockholder  alone? — A.  There  it  is  a  question  of  finance 
instead  of  personal  liberty;  and  I  should  certainly  want  to  know  that  the  directors 
of  that  stock  company  were  men  in  whom  I  could  absolutely  confide — men  in 
which  the  same  sentiments  were  dwelling  as  in  me  before  I  put  my  money  into 
the  corporation. 

Q.  You  mean  there  is  a  sacrifice  of  personal  liberty  in  a  man  joining  the  union? 
Suppose  a  strike  is  ordered  and  you  are  in  the  minority,  have  you  not  the  liberty 
to  draw  your  card  within  24  hours  and  go  to  any  other  city  or  anywhere  else  yon 
want  to?— A.  If  I  desire;  but  if  my  family  is  located  in  that  city  do  I  want  to  be 
driven  by  the  committee  from  my  own  city  to  another  for  the  sake  of  earning  a 
living,  and  separate  myself  from  my  family? 

Q.  Still  you  must  know  if  you  were  a  nonunionist  you  would  be  subject  to  the 
same  migratory  condition  if  there  was  no  labor. — A.  Cfertainly ;  but  there  is  labor; 
only  the  committee  says  you  shall  not  work;  the  labor  is  ready. 

Q.  But  during  the  years  when  there  is  no  labor? — A.  Then  a  man  must  take  the 
conditions  as  they  occur.  It  is  not  then  a  question  of  personal  liberty,  but  of 
personal  ability  to  obtain  employment. 

Q.  Bnt  you  know  the  emplojrment  of  labor  in  this  country,  even  in  good  times, 
is  very  unequal.  Don't  you  know  that  if  you  are  a  union  man  with  a  union  card 
in  your  pocket  you  can  travel  through  every  State  and  citv  in  this  Union  and  yon 
are  the  first  to  receive  work  where  there  is  an  organized  union?    Is  not  that  a 

Privilege  far  bevond  any  sentimental  idea  of  personal  liberty  of  contract?— A.  I 
o  not  so  consider  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  not  surrender  some  measure  of  personal  liberty 
when  you  go  into  any  kind  of  organization,  political,  religious,  social,  or  what 
not?— A.  Ybu  do  surrender  your  personal  liberty  to  the  extent  of  your  own  will- 
ingness to  submit,  but  it  does  not  affect  you  as  regards  your  ability  to  earn  a 
living. 

Q.  It  might?— A.  Possibly  it  might.  If  a  man  left  a  church,  possibly  some  of  the 
men  might  stop  trading  with  him. 

Q.  Or  if  he  left  a  fraternal  organization  or  political  party  or  social  organiza- 
tion?— A.  Yes;  it  might  injure  his  trade  to  some  extent,  but  ordinarily  I  find  there 
is  a  splendid  equation  coming  in  from  the  other  side. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  going  into  any  kind  of  organization  you  do  surrender 
some  measure  of  personal  liberty? — A.  You  certainly  do;  and  personally  I  have 
very  largely  refrained  from  joining  any  organizations  whatever. 

Q.  Church  organizations  or  political  or^nizations?— A.  I  am  a  member  of  a 
church  organization,  and  I  plainly  stated  m  that  church  organization  that  I  do 
not  believe  in  the  creed  they  promulgate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Then  you  do  not  go  out  of  the  church— A.  I  stay  there, 
but  so  far  as  creed  is  concerned  I  could  unite  with  one  church  as  easily  as  another. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  How  about  the  i)olitical  party  you  belong  to?    How 
about  its  affecting  your  business?     Supposing  you  jump  out  of  the  partv  and 
denounce  it? — A.  If  you  want  my  personal  opinion,  I  believe  a  business  man  should . 
stay  out  of  politics. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  That  is  the  reason  with  trades  unions  frequently,  is  it 
not;  that  they  are  built  on  business  principles,  not  sentiment? — ^A.  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  on  business  principles.    It  is  a  purely  political  organization. 

Q.  You  have  something  of  an  indictment  of  the  walking  delegate  in  your  paper. 
Are  there  not  good  features  in  the  walking  delegate  or  business  agent?— A.  It  ib 
altogether  owing  to  his  personal  make-up.  He  can  do  ffood  and  he  can  do  evil. 
If  he  is  a  broad-minded  man  he  can  do  a  world  of  good,  out,  unfortunately,  that 
class  Qo  not  take  that  position. 
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Q.  In  the  troable  that  occnrs  between  the  emplojerB  and  the  union  does  it  not 
more  often  happen  that  the  walking  delegate,  it  he  is  headstrong  and  fanatical  in 
carrying  ont  whatever  feelings  he  may  have,  mav  possibly  cause  more  trouble 
than  any  instructions  he  could  have  received  from  his  union  or  from  his  executive 
committee?— A.  I  personally  criticise  the  walking  delegate  more  than  the  govern- 
ing hosrd  of  the  unions  because  I  think  it  is  very  largely  a  personal  point  witii 
him,  but  that  iK)wer  is  delegated  him  by  this  board.  That  is  the  power  that 
places  him  in  the  position;  is  the  only  power  given  him,  the  power  of  injury 
through  his  personality,  consequently,  the  union  is  indirectly  responsible  for  the 
workhe  may  do,  although  possibly  not  absolutely  responsible. 

Q.  The  possibility  is  that  the  walking  delegate  may  often  overstep  his  author* 
ity?— A.  He  is  very  liable  to. 

Q.  Is  it  not  human  nature,  then,  if  the  walking  delegate  has  gotten  a  particular 
union  in  trouble,  that  the  men  will  stand  by  the  delegate  eyen  if  he  is  wrong? — 
A.  Yes;  it  is  human  nature. 

Q.  And  no  law  can  touch  thom?— A.  That  is  the  great  trouble. 

Q.  But  is  it  not  conceded  that  the  walking  delegate,  in  getting  employment  for 
those  out  of  emplo3rment.  finding  where  there  are  opportunities  for  work,  new 
contracts  being  entered  into  for  work,  and  all  these  matters  that  really  concern 
the  active  administrative  head  of  the  union  there— that  he  is  of  immense  advan- 
tage to  the  union?— A.  He  can  be  of  immense  advantage,  and  I  have  found  him 
especally  active  in  finding  places  for  work  for  such  laborers  as  are  engaged  in  a 
strike,  to  take  them  awav  from  the  employer  in  that  section. 

Q.  Lessening  the  market,  of  course?— A.  In  other  words,  he  deports  all  labor 
possible  from  any  employer  that  has  allowed  a  strike  to  take  place. 

Q.  You  describe  it  in  your  paper  there  as  caused  by  greed.  I  am  very  glad  to 
see  you  make  both  employer  and  employee  subjects  of  the  same  greed.— A.  Cer- 
tainly, I  think  so. 

Q.  That  seemed  very  fair,  and  yet  don't  you  think  the  man  that  depends  on  daily 
wage  for  his  family  ought  not  to  receive  as  severe  an  indictment  for  his  greed  and 
selnshnees  in  providing  for  his  little  ones,  and  everything  of  that  kind,  as  the 
employer?— A.  It  is  altogether  owin^  to  the  justice  of  his  claim.  Now,  there  is 
justice  in  many  claims  that  the  union  makes  for  an  increase  of  wages,  but  the 
same  power  is  frequently  used  for  unjust  causes.  I  certainly  think  that  the 
laborer  is  entitled  to  and  should  receive,  especially  in  this  country,  liberal  wages — 
wages,  as  I  state,  by  which  he  can  educate  himself,  care  for  his  family,  become  a 
broader-minded  man  than  he  can  upon  a  stinted  wage— and  I  have  so  stated  as 
to  the  employment  of  child  labor,  and  I  say  so  in  other  lines  of  labor,  that  he 
should  have  the  time  to  educate  himself,  and  that  he  should  have  sufficient  to 
educate  his  children— to  educate  them  to  take  even  a  higher  position  than  he  him- 
self has— and  that  others  outside  of  labor,  those  general  patrons  of  the  institu- 
tions, should  pay  the  additional  cost. 

Q.  I  take  it  that  much  of  your  paper  in  respect  to  the  disagreements  between 
capital  and  labor  might  be  characterized  a  protest  against  strikes? — A.  Well, 
yes. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  propose  remedies  among  the  trades  themselves,  so 
that  your  arbitration  and  conciliation  and  mediation,  whatever  it  may  be,  in 
applying  a  remedy,  would  be  first  of  all  in  the  craft,  and  then  let  the  State  or 
municipality  put  in  the  board  afterwards?— A.  I  will  answer  that  this  way.  To  go 
to  the  craft  and  educate  them  to  the  proper  position  where  they  could  and  would 
deal  justly  with  employers  would  need  an  appropriation  from  Congress  for  mis- 
sion work.  The  education  that  the  union  receives,  in  that  line,  is  from  its  politi- 
cal governors  who  strive  for  preferment  over  those  who  are  in  the  ranks,  and  who, 
from  my  observations,  it  seems  simply  operate  a  union  for  their  own  personal 
aggrandizement. 

Q.  As  leaders? — A.  As  leaders;  yes. 

Q.  We  have  considerable  testimony  here  before  our  Commission  which  goes  to 
fj^pw^  a-nA  i^iitinaf^conclusiyely,  that  the  main  reason  of  strikes  in  all  trades  is  the 
fact  that  the  propriefof  will  never  recognize  the  union  or  any  rights.  What  have 
you  to  say  to  tnat?— A.  well.  The  same  (luestion^agftlu  UUiiiWH  ITl  i\t  personal  IiT>- 
erty.  As  an  employer  I  would  claim  the  right  to  employ  any  competent  man 
that  I  chose,  regaiaiess  of  his  union  position,  regardless  of  his  church  proclivities, 
regardless  of  his  political  proclivities,  or  any  other  proclivities  whicn  he  might 
have.  When  the  unions  step  in,  they  step  in  as  a  body  of  people  who  propose  to 
govern  and  control  my  affairs,  outside  of  any  opinion  that  I  may  have.  Wh< 
they  do  that  they  transcend  their  rights  and  trench  upon  iny  rights,  just  the  sai 
as  I  would  have  no  right  to  go  to  my  employee  and  say,  You  have  got  to  beh 
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to  that  chnrch.  or  do  this  or  do  that.    He  has  his  personal  rights  and  I  have  mine, 
among  which  is  the  right  to  conduct  my  own  afitaizs  as  I  see  fit. 

(^.  Do  yon  see  any  difference  hetween  8, 10,  20,  or  100  indlTidoals  ezpresang 
their  opinion  as  to  their  own  rights  before  an  employer,  and  one  mdividnal  doing 
the  same  thing?  Are  the  rights  any  different  simply  becanse  10  or  12  men.  are  d 
one  mind  and  contend  for  one  thing,  than  if  it  were  one  man  of  one  mind?— A  I 
am,  as  I  grow  older,  a  little  more  democratic  than  repablican.  in  the  senae  (tf 
republican  government;  bat  I  see  no  reason  why  this  body  of  men  should  not 
send  a  representative  to  talk  with  the  employer.  I  do  not  see  any  resaon  why 
the  employer  should  not  talk  with  that  delegate  and  consider  what  he  has  to 
bring  np;  bnt  when  it  takes  the  form  of  a  demand  I  wonld  treat  him  as  repn- 
sentative  of  the  body  just  the  same  as  I  would  treat  an  individaal. 

Q.  Undoubtedly.— A.  That  is  all  that  I  say;  and  another  thing,  whem  a  strike  is 
ordered,  I  have  seen  many,  many  cases  where  it  was  not  even  a  majority  of  tin 
workmen  that  desired  it.    It  was  not  majority  rule,  that  is  all. 

Q.  Probably  passion  or  other  reasons  that  the  union  might  see  in  passing  npon 
these  things  might  order  a  strike,  as  we  may  say,  inadvertently :^but 
Jp[iftw_nf  n^  union ,  did  yoou-th^t  ever  made  a  strike  intending  to  mm  their 
jMitioii  iiiiiiifTy  by  tlMir  own  stnpid!^ Or  cupidlty2— A',  tfo; DUtmany  tmngs which 
one  takes  upon  himself  to  perform  ao  ruin  him  without  his  intention. 

Q.  We  had  two  object  lessons  within  a  year  in  this  country — one  in  Cleveland, 
the  street  railway  strike,  and  the  one  now  in  St.  Louis.  Both  of  those  originated 
in  the  fact  that  the  directors  of  the  roads  would  not  recognize  the  union,  woold 
not  receive  a  committee,  and  there  were  men  working  16, 14, 15,  13,  and  12  honn 
a  day  there,  with  not  five  minutes  for  lunch,  and  they  had  their  grievances.  Tbe^ 
properly  presented  them  and  the  corporation  would  not  hear  them,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  Cleveland  strike  came  off.  Very  much  the  same  reasons  attach  to 
the  St.  Louis  strike.  Now,  if  there  is  t(y  be  compulsory  arbitration  in  this  matter, 
why  not  compel  the  proprietor  as  well  as  the  workmen  to  submit  all  these  con- 
tests or  disputes  at  the  beginning?  Has  he  any  more  rights  than  the  worjnngman 
simply  because  he  is  a  capitalist?— A^J^ot  the  slightest  degree  more  right;  and  I 
should  say  by  all  means  that  arbitration  means  both  sides,  not  one.  It  is  not  com- 
pulsory upon  one  only;  but  this  board  should  decide  whether  the  employer  or 
whether  the  laborer  was  in  the  wrong,  and  either  side  should  be  compelled  to  accept 
whatever  the  decision  might  be  until  such  a  time  as  they  could  appeal  to  thed^ 
courts.  I  certainly  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  say  that  this  should  a|^j 
against  labor  any  more  than  against  c  apital.  1  say  that  this  board  should  be  one 
that  would  strive  to  give  equal  and  exact  justice  to  both  labor  and  capital:  and 
the  lx)ard  should  state  if  capital  was  wrong  equally  as  energetically  and  fotdbly 
as  if  labor  was  wrong. 

i,^.  Provided  you  have  sufh  a  law.  has  the  employer  any  more  right  to  reoogniae 
the  union  after  you  have  established  your  lines  of  arbitration,  and  the  difference 
is  in  process  of  being  arbitrated,  than  before  the  strike  was  ever  opened  or  diB- 
cussea? — A.  No. 

6.  Why  should  he  recogni:  e  the  union  when  it  comes  into  law  by  arbitration, 
and  not  recognize  them  before,  when  they  are  his  own  workmen? — A.  My  idea  is 
that  arbiration  is  not  to  recognize  the  union  at  all  only  as  labor. 

Q.  The  testimony  before  this  commission  shows  that  in  the  oaae  of  strikes-in 
fact  we  vrill  say  nine-tenths  of  them^-the  leaders  of  these  associations  say  that  it 
is  proven  that  they  occur  because  the  employers  will  not  recognize  the  union  in 
any  shape  whatever,  even  through  a  deputation  of  its  members  or  even  throngb 
an  appeal  to  the  public  to  have  strange  arbitrators  outside:  the  proprietors  vm 
'  not  recognize  them  in  any  shape  whatever,  just  as  in  the  strike  in  Cleveland  and 
in  St.  Louis  now,  the  door  was  closed  on  the  appeals  of  the  workmen? — ^A.  I  shosid 
say  that  they  ought  to  have  listened,  whether  they  granted  the  appeal  or  not 
That  is  only  justice.  But.  now,  the  other  question  you  brought  out  there  was 
whether,  after  compulsory  arbitration,  the  arbitrating  board  would  be  oompeltod 
to  deal  with  the  union.  Now  they  can  deal  with  the  representatives  of  the  tmion 
just  as  they  could  deal  with  the  individuals,  for  this  boiy  of  laborers,  recognixisg 
these  as  representative  men  coming  up  there.  They  ar*i  not  dealing  with  the  men; 
they  are  dealing  with  individual  men  through  their  representatives.  And  they 
can  say  to  this  repn^sentative  of  these  men,  without  recognizing  the  union,  or 
having  the  question  of  union  brought  in.  If  you  represent  these  men,  you  are  in 
the  wrong,  or  vou  are  in  the  right  If  you  are  in  the  wrong  you  go  back  to  work 
until  you  settle  the  grievances  in  the  civil  courts.  If  they  are  in  the  right  then 
you  say  to  this  street-car  company.  You  should  have  listened  to  the  compSuntB  <rf 
these  men:  these  men  have  justice  on  their  side;  you  are  working  too  manyhoais 
nthout  gi^ng  a  chance  of  relief;  you  are  not  paying  sufficient;  now,  you  do  lo 

d  so,  pendmg  the  appeal  to  the  civil  oourta. 
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Q.  And  that  is  the  system  of  arbitration  that  yon  wonld  haye?~A.  I  certainly 
won'.d  recommend  it. 

(^.  That  is,  you  wonld  give  the  arbitration  board  sufficient  power — authority — 
to  establish  a  status  quo  between  the  two  until  settled?— A.  That  is  my  idea, 
exactly,  and  it  would  give  a  status  quo  before  finding  final  judgment,  with  dig- 
nity to  both.    In  other  words,  they  could  call  off  a  mistake  without  loss  of  dignity. 

Q.  And  safety  to  the  whole  community?— A.  And  safety  to  the  whole  commu- 
nity. It  is  very  hard,  from  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  to  acknowledge  a 
mistake  or  to  correct  an  error;  but  if  they  have  an  opi>ortunity  to  do  it  without 
apparent  loss  of  prestige,  they  will  take  advantage  of  it  at  once. 

Q.  Ton  spoke  of  the  advantage  of  eight  hours,  and  shorter  hours  of  labor  in  a 
day,  and  also  called  attention  to  the  child-labor  problem,  in  which  you  say  that  14 
years  is  young  enough  for  any  child  to  go  into  a  factory?— A.  I  say  12;  I  should 
prefer  14. 

Q.  Now,  do  3rou  think  that  really  represents  the  sentiment  of  the  manufacturers 
of  the  South  with  respect  t.o  the  age  when  children  should  be  employed  in  the  fac- 
tory?—A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  as  X  am  here  absolutely  in  trying  to  represent  the 
manufacturers' interests  of  the  South.  I  am  here  to  state  upon  mj'  oath  what  are, 
as  far  as  is  possible,  the  facts  that  I  see,  and  as  1  see  them:  and  I  have  not  con- 
snlted  the  manufacturing  interests,  and  I  have  not  consulted  especiallv  for  this 
occasion  the  laboring  interests,  but  I  have  consulted  my  own  belief  in  the  matter 
from  the  facts  that  i  have  observed  for  the  last  r?5  years. 

Q.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  the  State  of  Alabama  within  a  short  time  has 
abolished  the  age  limit  at  which  children  shall  enter  the  factories,  and  also  the 
hours  of  labor?— A.  I  was  not  aware  of  that.  In  other  words,  tbey  have  thrown 
the  door  wide  open. 

Q.  Possibly,  as  an  inducement  of  course  for  capital  to  locate  there,  where  longer 
hours  shall  prevail,  in  competition  with  States  wnere  they  have  factory  laws  and 
are  circumscribed  in  the  age  of  young  operatives  and  young  people,  and  in  their 
hours  of  working. — A.  Well,  I  would  say  in  regard  to  that,  that  if  Alabama  has 
thrown  her  doors  wide  open  to  the  employment  of  child  labor  and  the  extension 
of  hours  of  Industry,  she  has  made  a  mistake  which  within  the  next  decade  she 
will  rue  seriously.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  State  can  become  permanently  pros- 
perous where  they  are  doing  just  as  that  would  represent. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  hours  of  labor  in  the  State  of  G^rgia,  for 
instance?— A.  Not  definitely.    I  do  not  think  I  could  speak  of  that. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  usually  in  the  South  it  is  possible  to  work  them  70  hours 
a  week? — A.  Well,  it  is  possible  to  work  them  a  good  deal  more  than  70  hours  in 
the  general  work  there  Now,  you  take  sawmills  all  through  the  South,  G^eorgia 
included,  and  they  work  their  help  from  sun  to  sun.  It  frequentlv  amounts  to 
14  or  15  hours  in  the  summer,  and  they  never  think  of  working  less  than  1 1  hours; 
that  is  the  least  they  expect  to  work,  but  very  often  it  is  14.  Now,  the  convict 
labor  is  worked  from  sun  until  sun.  and  it  don^t  matter  how  far  the  convict  works 
fi'om  his  place  of  abode,  his  sleeping  place,  he  always  gets  to  his  place  to  work 
before  the  sun  is  up;  so  they  practically  employ  the  convicts  about  16  hours,  and 
more  sometimes.  They  get  up  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  sometimes  :{.30  in 
the  morning,  and  they  are  obliged  to  return  to  sleeping  quarters  before  dark;  and 
they  sometimes  walk  5  miles  away  from  that  place,  and  the  conseciuence  is  they 
are  working  16  hours  or  more. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  manufactory  help  of  the  South  were  placed  on  the 
same  basis  as  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  as  to  hours  of  labor  and  advantages, 
that  the  South  could  equally  compete  in  manufacturing  with  these  Eastern 
cities? — A.  I  th  nk  they  could  come  in  with  direct  strong  competition  and  have 
g^reat  advantages  even  then  over  them. 

Q.  The  nearness  of  your  fuel,  and  the  raw  material,  cotton,  certainly  ought  to 
be  advantageous  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  curtailment  of  hours. — A.  There  is 
another  thing  also  that  comes  in  there:  New  England  s  factory  business,  its  manu- 
facturing industries,  were  built  up  on  the  labor  of  American  girls  very  largely. 
The  decadence,  as  I  do  consider  it  decadence  in  New  England ,  in  manufacturing  1  i  nes, 
commenced  when  that  American  labor  ceased.  To-day  the  conditions  in  the  South 
are  American  labor  instead  of  foreign  labor,  and  in  that  we  go  back  to  the  advan- 
tages New  England  first  had  when  they  first  established  munuf  actures.  1  con- 
sider that  a  great  advantage. 

Q.  You  consider,  then,  that  the  factory  labor  of  the  South  will  be  nearly  all 
'White  lalx>r  for  a  cpreat  many  years?— A.  I  consider  it  will  be  largely  white.  As 
I  said,  the  negro  has  got  to  be  educated  up  to  mechanics.  There  may  be  occa- 
sional mills,  but  1  do  not  look  for  his  employment  in  the  finer  manufacture, 
especially  in  cotton  milling,  for  a  great  while. 
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Q.  Yonr  indnstrial  conrention  and  your  officers  there  have  widened  the  discns- 
sion  of  industrial  labor  in  the  South.  Have  you  anything  to  state  to  the  commis- 
sion independent  of  what  you  had  in  your  paper  there,  as  to  the  advance  in  the 
industrial  education  of  the  black  man,  and  how  much  your  States  cooperate  with 
it,  the  public  bodies? — A.  Well,  I  did  not  look  that  up  definitely  as  to  details,  but 
there  are  several  industrial  institutions  in  the  South.    I  mentioned  two  of  the  j 

leading  ones.    There  is  another  at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  and  there  is  one  for  girls  at  i 

Concord,  N.  C,  and  they  are  doing  great  good,  I  consider,  in  the  line  of  educating 
them  industrially.  I  have  no  special  figures  to  give  regarding  it.  I  do  not  know 
of  any. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  sentiment  of  your  convention  was  on  this  ques- 
tion?— A.  Yes.  The  question  has  been  discussed.  We  were  the  first  convention 
that  permitted  colored  uien  to  speak  before  white  men  on  the  subject,  and  they 
were  both  men  that  had  made  it  a  practical  life  study,  both  able  men,  and  they 
are  working  alo^  these  lines. 

Q.  That  was  Washington  and  Council?— A.  Washington  and  Council.  I  was 
talking  with  Council  as  I  came  up  from  Knoxville  on  this  trip.  He  wants  to  get 
manufacturers  to  locate  there  and  employ  different  sets  of  his  people  at  a  cheap 
wage,  simply  a  living  wage,  simply  what  they  can  barely  subsist  on,  to  give  them 
the  principle  of  mechanics,  in  some  different  lines,  in  shoe  manufacturing  and 
things  of  that  kind  that  they  can  handle,  and  savs  he  will  guarantee  all  the  labor 
and  good  labor,  steady  labor,  to  anyone  who  will  come  and  locate  there  and  try 
it  in  that  way.  m 

Q.  I  believe  you  have  a  standing  committee  in  your  organization  on  Southern       ^ 
education? — A.  There  is  an  educational  committee;  yes.    I  am  on  the  industrial 

Q.  What  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  expression  in  your  paper  there,  of  hayinff 
in  the  ne^o  of  the  South  a  reserve  force  m  case  of  strikes  and  labor  troubles  and 
combinations  against  capital  in  the  South? — A.  The  real  meaning  that  I  intended 
to  convey  was  that  he  would  be  a  buffer  against  injustice:  that  the  neg^o  is  abso- 
lutely loyal  to  his  employer:  he  is  not  given  to  strikes;  he  does  his  work  faithfully, 
and  can  be  depended  on.  Now,  while  I  do  not  believe  it  is  going — in  the  near 
future — to  be  necessary  to  use  this  buffer,  in  my  opinion  it  is  a  tning  that  will 
keep  out  much  of  the  agitation  of  labor  in  the  South,  because  the  Southern  people 
and  manufacturers  of  the  South  will,  before  they  submit  to  unjust  domination 
by  unions,  negroize  their  industries.  They  will  not  want  to  do  this,  and  they  will 
not  do  it  if  labor  is  at  all  reasonable.  They  do  not  desire  it.  Many  of  them  to-day 
do  not  think  they  would  do  it  under  any  circumstances,  but  you  hring  them  to 
the  teft,  and  it  will  be  done.  If  labor  is  reasonable,  if  labor  will  work  for  any- 
thing within  reason,  white  labor  will  dominate  the  South  forever;  but  thev  will 
not  submit  to  such  outrages  as  have  been  frequently  committed  by  organized  labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  That  would  bring  negro 4omination  in  industry  then, 
would  it  not?— A.  It  will  bring  negro  domination  of  the  labor  market  if  labor  is 
unjust. 

Q.  And  the  white  man  will  dominate  the  social  and  political  conditions  of  the 
South,  and  the  negro  will  dominate  the  labor  market  of  the  South? — A.  The  negro 
will  never  dominate  the  labor  market  of  the  South,  and  when  I  said  negro  domina- 
tion, I  only  had  reference  to  it  as  far  as  neg^  labor  was  concerned.  In  other 
words,  he  would  dominate  the  labor  that  he  did,  but  would  never  dominate  the 
market.  The  white  employer  would  simply  put  him  in  place  of  unjust  white, 
probably  foreign,  labor. 

Q.  If  they  dominated  white  labor,  white  labor  would  be  suppressed?— A.  They 
will  never  dominate  white  labor.  He  will  take  their  places,  but  domination  will 
rest  with  the  whites.    There  is  no  fear  of  negro  domination  in  the  South. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  domination  over  the  employer,  but  domination  over  the  white 
Jabor.  They  would  be  eliminated,  would  they  not? — A.  No;  the  employer  would 
dominate  the  labor,  not  the  negro.  The  negro  never  will  dominate  the  Anglo- 
Saxon.  He  may  take  his  place  in  work  under  certain  conditions,  but  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  was  not  created  to  bo  dominated. 

Q.  If  the  Anglo-Saxon  who  works  with  his  hands,  whose  capital  is  his  muscle, 
believes  that  he  is  suffering  injustices,  and  he  makes  detnands  to  have  those  injus- 
tices righted,  and  the  employer  will  not  accede  to  them  according  to  his  idea,  tiien 
the  employer  is  going  to  negroize  the  labor  in  these  factories;  and  then  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  negro  certainly  does  dominate  that  Anglo-Saxon  labor?— A.  The 
first  question  that  will  come  in  will  be,  according  to  my  idea,  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion between  the  white  man  and  the  employer.  If  the  employer  is  in  the  wrong 
he  will  be  compelled  to  right  it;  if  he  is  not  in  the  wrong,  he  ought  not  to  be  com- 
pelled to  accept  the  situation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Is  there  enough  sentiment  in  the  South  to  put  a  law 
of  that  kind  on  the  statute  book? — A.  Well,  a  statute  of  what  kind? 
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Q.  Ck>mptilBOi7  arbitration. — ^A.  I  think  they  will  all  do  it  within  a  short  period 
of  time.    You  will  find  tiiat  sentiment  prevailing  in  the  Sonth.  ^ 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  That  is  not  on  account  of  present  necessities,  bat  for 
safegnard  in  the  f ntnre?— A.  That  is  the  idea. 

Q.  Your  i^econmiendation  at  the  Chattanooga  convention  was  to  safeguard  the 
fatnre?— A.  Safeguard  the  future  and  bring  the  questions  to  the  minds  of  the 
people  that  they  may  be  digesting  them  and  put  them  into  some  feasible  shax>e. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  You  say  the  negro  is  the  great  reserve  force,  and  that 
the  employers,  rather  than  submit  to  what  you  have  in  mind  as  an  unjust  demand, 
would  negroize  their  institutions,  their  factories,  etc.  You  spoke  of  them  as  a 
reserve  force  for  this  purpose.  Is  he  not  really,  then,  to  be  held  up  as  a  menace 
over  the  white  labor  to  make  them  understand  that  they  must  not  make  unjust 
demands,  but  that  they  must  submit  to  the  will  of  the  employers  in  all  things? — 
A.  You  could  make  the  same  remark  about  nonunion  labor.  In  other  words,  the 
employer  must  have  something  to  hold  over  union  organizations,  or  just  turn  his 
business  over  to  the  union  and  let  them  run  it.  Now,  I  do  not  say  that  the  man- 
ufacturers of  the  South,  if  put  to  a  vote  to-day,  would  sa^r  that  they  would  do  it. 
I  believe  they  would  turn  me  down;  but  I  know  the  sentiment  that  they  feel  and 
the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  South.  The  x)eople  of  the  South  are  not  fighting 
the  negro  as  a  negro.  They  will  employ  a  white  man  before  they  will  employ  a 
negro  if  they  can  do  it;  but  they  do  feel  toward  the  neflp*o  that  they  wiU  put  him 
in  if  an  injustice  is  done,  and  the  sentiment  of  the  Soutn  will  carry  that  out  in  the 
future  if  it  comes.  I  hope  the  day  will  never  come,  and  I  do  not  think  it  will, 
when  the  negro  vnll  be  put  in  place  of  the  white  labor,  and  very  likely  it  would  be 
only  temx>orary  if  be  was  put  in,  because  his  forte  is  in  the  lower  grades  of  labor. 
1  am  speaking  of  the  race  as  a  race,  and  he  has  not  the  mechanical  ability  that  the 
white  race  has.  As  Council  said  in  his  remarks  at  the  convention  at  Chattanooga, 
'*  You  can't  expect  us  in  150  years  to  take  the  place  you  have  taken  in  1,000. *' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Can  he  be  made  competent  to  do  this  work  in  the 
mills  in  the  event  this  conflict  should  come? — ^A.  He  can  after  a  time. 

Q.  But  owing  to  his  incompetency  at  present  you  think  it  could  be  postponed, 
if  possible,  to  avoid  it?— A.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  a  burning  Question  by  anv  means. 
I  have  brought  it  in  here;  but  it  is  a  question  that  must  oe  considered  by  union 
labor  before  they  organize  unjust  strikes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Well,  is  it  not  the  universal  sentiment  in  the  South,  so 
far  as  textile  labor  is  concerned,  that  it  shall  be  confined  to  the  whites?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  the  present  view  of  the  whole  South? — A.  That  is  the  present  view  of 
the  whole  South.    There  have  only  been  one  or  two  attempts  to  put  the  negro  in. 

Q.  With  apparent  failure? — A.  With  apparent  failure.  There  is  one,  I  believe, 
that  they  claim  is  succeeding  now.  I  have  taken  a  position  against  it  myself  in 
my  own  paper,  against  putting  negroes  in  cotton  mills  at  present.  I  believe  in 
white  labor  as  far  as  possible;  but  I  also  believe  in  justice. 

Q.  You  spoke  quite  favorably  of  convict  labor  and  its  employment  there  on  the 
roads.  Are  not  your  views  somewhat  in  advance  of  legislation  in  the  South  in 
respect  to  convict  labor?— A.  Well,  I  think  my  paper  will  so  state  it.  If  they  were 
not  it  would  be  useless  to  express  them. 

Q.  Do  von  think  the  views  you  set  forth  there  in  respect  to  convict  labor  will  be 
beneficial  to  the  South? — A.  I  do. 

8.  And  to  the  convicts  themselves?— A.  Yes. 
.  Have  you  ever,  made  a  study  of  the  New  York  law  in  respect  to  the  employ- 
ment  of  convicts  in  hand  work,  and  everything  of  that  kind,  without  having  com- 
petition outside?— A.  Not  especially;  but  they  do  allow  competition  by  paying  a 
certain  license  and  stating  that  you  sell  convict  goods. 

(^.  They  raise  all  their  products  and  everything  else  for  the  convicts. — A.  I 
believe  in  raising,  and  I  would  have  no  objection  to  manufacturing  for  the  con- 
victs themselves,  so  that  the  State  would  not  be  put  to  anymore  caw  outlay  than 
possible,  any  more  than  necessary;  but  not  for  competition  with  honest  labor. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  national  legislation  that  would  interdict,  like  under  the 
interstate-commerce  act,  the  transfer  of  convict-made  goods?— A.  That  was  not 
exactly  the  way  I  stated  it.  That  would  practically  be  the  only  method  it  could 
be  done  bv— national  leg^lation. 

(^.  In  Tennessee,  where  convict  labor  is  used  in  coal  mines,  suppose  the  sale  of 
their  coal  was  confined  to  the  State  of  Tennessee,  do  you  think  you  could  find  leg- 
islation in  the  State  of  Tennessee  to  cover  such  an  act  as  that? — ^A.  I  have  not 
stated  it  should  be  employed  in  coal  mining.  I  have  stated  it  should  be  employed 
only  on  roads. 

Q.  They  are  employed,  practically,  in  coal  mining  in  the  State  of  Tennessee 
now. — A.  They  are  doing  it  now,  but  my  opinions  are  in  advance  of  legislation. 
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Q.  Have  you  any  hope  of  the  Sonthem  States  reaching  the  legislation  that  yon 
iiet  forth  in  yoar  paper?— A.  I  certainly  have. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  yoar  own  convention  woold  take  a  step  forvrard  in  each  a  mat- 
ter as  that?— A.  Factory  labor? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes,  I  do;  honestly.  I  believe  that  men  that  will  attend  that  con- 
vention are  broad-minded,  progn^essive  men,  who  think  more  of  the  fntnre  and  suc- 
cess of  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  of  their  own  section  of  the  South,  than  they 
do  of  their  own  personal  predilections. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Do  you  think  that  they  agree  with  you  in  regard  to 
the  shorter  work  day? — ^A.  I  would  be  inclined  to  think  not — some  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Would  they  not  be  more  apt  to  make  a  10-hour  day 
than  8?— A.  I  presume  they  would. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  climatic  conditions  enter  into  this  question  of  shortening 
the  hours  of  labor?— A.  No.  The  advantage  claimed  by  the  South  has  been  that 
they  have  longer  hours  of  labor;  but  at  the  same  time  I  am  not  here  to  discnss 
that  question,  but  to  give  what  I  believe  to  be  absolute  facts,  and  that  the  shorter 
working  day  would  be  better  for  the  whole  country  in  the  future.  It  might 
unsettle  present  conditions  for  the  time  being  and  make  a  little  greater  ezpense 
in  the  manufacture  of  goods,  but  I  believe  the  people  at  large  can  afford  to  pay  it 
for  the  increased  competency  of  the  i)eople  of  the  country. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  real  working  people  of  the  South  are  worse  off  on 
account  of  the  educational  facilities  and  the  shorter  workday  that  they  have  in  the 
North;  that  is,  because  of  their  opportunities  not  beinff  enlarged  for  both  recrea- 
tion and  time  for  study  and  improvement? — A.  No;  I  do  not.  I  think  the  educa- 
tional facilities  of  the  South  are  lacking  very  much,  compared  with  what  the  North 
has,  but  I  consider  that  the  Southerner  can  imbibe  equally  as  much  education  in 
a  limited  time  as  the  Northern  man.  He  is  ^tting  greater  school  facilities  now 
than  he  has  had,  and  really  I  think  he  deserves  credit  for  what  he  has  done,  con- 
sidering the  conditions  occurring  just  after  the  civil  war. 

Q.  When  you  consider  that  he  has  the  burden  of  the  education  of  two  races?— 
A.  Yes;  and  pretty  nearly  three  sometimes— two  generations  and  two  races.  He 
has  the  burden  of  education  of  two  generations  as  well  as  the  races. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  you  aware  that  there  are  in  the  ranks  of  organized 
labor  in  this  country  nearly  fifteen  hundred  thousand  Americans— men  of  all  par- 
ties and  all  creeds? — A.  I  do  not  know  the  number.    I  presume  it  might  reach  it 

Q.  1  notice  that  in  your  paper  you  have  nothing  good  to  say  for  these  organized 
workers;  that  your  paper  in  the  main  is  condemnatory.  1^  it  possible  that  these 
men  are  altogether  vicious  and  that  tnere  is  nothing  good  that  may  be  said  for 
them? — A.  No;  I  do  not  so  consider  it.  I  did  not  intend  to  convey  the  idea  that 
there  might  not  be  good.  In  fact,  I  stated  that  if  it  was  a  badge  of  competence  it 
would  do  good  in  sustaining  the  wage  scale  and  that  they  would  be  stronger;  but  I 
would  like  to  ask  a  question  as  to  how  many  laborers  there  are  in  the  tlnited 
States? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Oh,  only  a  very  small  percentage,  I  believe,  of  the  workers  in 
the  United  States  are  organized. 

Mr.  Farquhar.  One-tenth. 

The  Witness.  I  just  wanted  to  bring  out  the  question.  Why  should  one-tenth 
dominate  the  other  nine-tenths? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  You  seem  to  labor  in  vour  paper  to  show  the  main  objects 
are  the  suppression  by  the  union  of  nonunion  labor.  I  want  to  ask  if  you  believe 
that  to  be  true;  if  you  do  not  believe  they  have  higher  and  better  aims  than 
simply  the  suppression  of  nonunion  labor? — A.  I  am  something  of  a  Yankee,  and 
they  are  supposed  to  be  privileged  to  answer  a  question  by  asking  one.  I  would 
like  to  ask.  If  it  was  not  for  nonunion  labor  would  there  be  any  organization? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  do  not  understand  that. 

The  Witness.  The  question  is  simply.  Would  there  be  any  organized  labor  if 
it  were  not  for  unorganized  and  nonunion  labor?  If  it  was  not  to  create  positions 
just  for  themselves,  for  selfish  purposes  over  others,  what  would  be  the  object 
of  the  organization? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  But  they  hold  their  doors  open  to  all  comers  in  their  different 
crafts. 

The  Witness.  Under  certain  limitations  and  agreements,  to  absolutely  be  con- 
trolled in  questions  of  strike  against  their  own  personality,  their  own  honest 
belief  by  the  powers  that  be. 

Q.  The  representatives  of  organized  labor  and  their  journals  say— and  they 
have  said  it  oefore  this  commission,  too— that  their  purpose  is  to  better  the  con- 
dition of  the  working  class  by  getting  better  wages,  better  sanitary  and  other 
conditions,  and  shorter  hours,  so  that  men  shall  not  spend  all  their  working  hours 
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in  slaving  and  toil,  so  that  they  can  improTO  their  minds  and  have  some  pleasures 
and  comforts  of  life.  Do  yon  believe  they  misstate  those  as  their  aims? — A.  It  is 
undoubtedly  their  theory,  and  It  is  a  good  theory;  excellent.  Many  theories  are 
not  practical  in  working,  however.  Perhaps  some  of  mine  will  not  be.  But  when 
you  come  to  talk  witb  the  ranks  of  organized  labor,  those  out  of  touch  with  the 
powers  that  be,  you  find  that  its  practical  working-out  is  not  the  beautiful  theory 
they  have  erected.  I  state  here  that  I  am  not  opposed  to  organized  labor,  except 
so  far  as  they  interfere  with  the  rights  of  nonunion  labor.  I  claim  that  they  have 
a  perfect  right  to  organize,  a  perfect  right  to  increase  and  benefit  their  personal 
condition  by  a  union,  or  by  organization,  so  long  as  they  do  not  trench  upon  the 
personal  rights  of  another. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  other  words  you  believe  the  door  ought  to  be  open 
in  every  factory  to  nonunion  men  as  well  as  union  men? — A.  Yes;  if  equally  com- 
petent and  the  man  desires  employment 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  believe  men  not  organized  enjoy  as  large  a 
measure  of  freedom  of  contract  really  as  men  who  are  organized? — A.  They  cer- 
tainly should  enjoy  it. 

Q.  is  he  more  at  the  mercy  of  the  greed  of  the  employer  if  the  trade  in  which 
be  works  is  not  organized? — A.  There  comes  in  again  the  question  of  expediency 
for  the  laborer  himself.  That  I  am  not  here  to  discuss.  The  question  of  expe- 
diency is  one  thing,  and  the  question  of  right  is  another.  Of  course,  if  you  take 
the  old  simile  of  the  bundle  of  sticks  bound  together,  it  is  stronger  than  the  single 
stick. 

Q.  You  believe  in  union  there  is  strength?— A.  There  is  certainly  strength  in 
union,  and  I  do  not  blame  labor  for  organization,  for  strengthening  their  own 
condition,  and  for  obtaining  what  they  consider  their  rights;  but  when  the  union 
steps  in  and  says  to  another  man,  We  have  special  rights  that  you  have  not,  then 
tliey  are  transcending  their  powers  aud  their  rights.  When  the  union  says  to  the 
emplover.  You  shall  not  employ  this  man  because  he  does  not  afiiliate  with  us, 
then  they  are  transcending  tneir  rights. 

Q.  Is  capital  all  that  shou]d  be  considered  in  industries?  Have  not  the  men, 
whose  muscle  and  experience  in  learning  the  trade  is  their  only  capital,  some  right 
to  say  what  the  conditions  shall  be  under  which  they  labor?  And  if  they  strike 
against  injustice,  and  the  employer  puts  a  man  or  men  in  at  a  lower  rate  of  wages 
than  they  are  willing  to  work  for,  have  they  not  some  interest  in  that  industry  or 
in  that  trade,  and  some  right  to  at  least  morally  persuade  them  not  to  work  for 
what  they  believe  to  be  less  than  decent  American  wages? — A.  I  have  not  tried  to 
curtail  their  power  or  their  rights.  I  have  recommended  cooi)eration  on  the  part 
of  capital  for  the  worthy  laborer  who  depends  upon  his  labor  and  that  his  interest 
shall  increase  according  to  the  term  of  hislabor.  I  have  recommended  compulsory 
arbitration,  whereby  if  men  strike  against  injustice  the  employer  will  be  com- 
piled to  remedy  the  injustice.  I  have  recommended  to  give  the  union  the  right 
of  all  men,  their  individual  rights,  their  rights  of  combination.  I  have  stated, 
regarding  the  bovcott,  that  union  labor  has  a  right  to  stop  trading;  they  have  a 
right  to  go  to  their  friends  and  to  say,  Here,  Tom,  I  do  not  want  you  to  trade  at 
Smith's,  because  we  are  on  a  strike.  They  have  a  perfect  right  to  use  every  moral 
influence  on  the  face  of  the  earth  to  prevent  these  laborers  from  going  to  work. 
They  have  the  right,  if  they  choose,  and  I  would  be  the  first  one  to  say.  Protect 
them  in  that  right  of  moral  suasion.  But  when  Tom  will  not  be  morallypersuaded, 
and  says,  1  have  got  to  work,  my  wife  is  hungry:  and  they  then  say  to  Tom,  If  you 
do,  we  will  injure  you,  then  they  are  transcending  their  power,  and  Tom  has  a 
right  to  resist. 

Q.  If  they  do  that,  undoubtedly  they  are  transcending  their  powers,  and  this 
party  has  a  right  to  resist  They  deny,  however,  that  they  do  such  things.— 
A.  Well,  theory  is  one  thing  and  fact  is  another.    We  have  the  facts. 

O.  They  profess  not  to  believe  in  them,  at  least;  and  they  also  say  these  acts  of 
violence  incident  to  strikes  are  done  by  loafers  and  saloon  bummers,  and  others 
who  are  not  legitimate  working  people?— A.  I  have  said  that  unfortunately  these 
people  that  you  refer  to  hang  upon  the  skirts  of  labor's  coat  and  suck  their  life 
blood;  but  I  also  have  found  that  when  there  is  suddenly  a  discharge  of  weapons 
that  are  not  blank  cartridges  there  are  usually  many  union  men  drop  in  the  tracks. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  know  that  it  came  out  in  a  Congressional  investigation  that 
the  men  who  were  guilty  of  the  acts  of  violence  at  Chicago  at  the  time  of  the  Pull- 
man strike,  such  as  burning  property  and  maiming  and  injuring  people,  were  not 
the  Pullman  strikers;  that  they  were  the  mob  that  were  incited  to  go  on,  an  irre- 
sponsible mob  that  were  not  connected  with  organized  labor?— A.  I  do  not  know 
that  fact,  but  I  do  not  doubt  it.  At  the  same  time,  organized  labor,  for  its  own 
protection,  if  neceesary,  should  arm  itself  to  repulse  any  such  hanging  on. 
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O.  Yon  know  that  is  the  history  of  the  world.  Yon  know  that  the  scenes  of 
violence  that  disgraced  the  civilized  world  at  the  time  of  the  French  revolution 
were  incidents  that  followed  the  nprisin^  of  the  people  against  very  great  injus- 
tices. These  things  always  follow  in  righting  a  wrong.— A.  Yes;  bat  we  haye 
brought  this  question  down  to  another  point.  That  Is,  I  have  not  stated  they 
should  not  strike  a^inst  injustice,  but  I  have  said  they  have  no  right  to  interfere 
with  others  who  wish  to  work;  but  I  have  also,  as  I  said  before,  recommended 
that  the  injustice  shall  be  righted. 

Q.  Is  not  the  slighting  talk  which  one  so  often  hears  about  the  walking  dele- 
gate merely  expressive  of  the  greed  of  the  capitalist  who  wishes  to  keep  lalrar  in  a 
condition  of  quasi  servitude,  and  thus  hold  for  himself  an  unjust  proportion  of  the 
profits  which  labor  creates?— A.  It  may  be  in  some  instances;  not  in  all,  by  any 
means,  because  there  is  too  much  to  it. 

Q.  Is  not  the  walking  delegate  only  the  representative  of  organized  labor  and 
circumscribed  by  their  rules,  and  ameuable  to  their  discipline,  just  the  same  as 
any  other  member  of  their  organization? — A.  I  presume  so.  He  certainly  is.  At 
the  same  time  his  amenabili^  to  the  rules  as  being  prescribed  and  limited  to  a 
certain  action  doe.»  not  affect  a  strike  after  he  gets  it  organized  and  arouses  the 

Eassions  of  men.  It  does  not  affect  it  aftfer  he  orders  the  strike  and  compels  the 
bborers  to  cease  work  even  against  their  own  better  jndgment. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  a  walking  delegate  to  order  a  strike  except  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  union  that  had  already  taken  action? — A.  I  say  he  has  recom- 
mended it.    He  will  recommend  it. 

Q.  He  win  recommend  it?~  A.  Certainly. 

Q.  There  may  be  others  in  the  organization  that  recommend  it  also?— A 
Certainly. 

O.  I  wanted  to  see  if  you  ever  knew  a  walking  delegate,  if  you  could  names 
walking  delegate  anywhere  in  the  South  who  measures  down  to  the  picture  that 
you  make  of  the  walking  delegate  in  the  for^>art  of  your  paper? — A.  Yes;  I  think 
so.    I  think  I  could  do  it  without  trouble. 

Q.  You  gave  as  the  second  cause  for  strikes  what  you  call  the  great  crime  of 
greed.  You  lay  parti cul  ar  stress  on  the  organizations  as  being  gull t^  of  this  crime 
of  greed  and  then  incidentally  fasten  a  little  of  it  on  the  other  side — say  they 
are  sometimes  guilty  of  it.  The  representatives  of  labor  almost  invariably  charge 
that  the  other  side  are  the  ones  who  are  guilty  of  this  so-called  crime,  and  when 
both  sides  make  these  representations,  I  suppose  the  public  will  have  tb  be  the 
judffe  as  to  which  side  are  the  real  criminab  in  this  matter?— A.  Well,  you  cer- 
taimy  can  not  expect  a  representative  of  organized  labor  to  come  up  before  this 
commission  and  acknowledge  the  guilt,  and  it  is  of  course  the  only  claim  that  they 
can  make,  that  the  injustice  is  on  the  other  side.  They  must  have  something  to 
take  before  the  public,  and  in  many  cases  they  may  have  justice  on  their  sida 
Now,  you  take  it  in  the  great  strike  of  1876,  and  I  suppose  they  claim  it  is  the 
greatest  strike  that  ever  occurred,  and  I  think  it  probably  was. 

Q.  The  railroad  strike?— A.  Yes.  It  was  in  1877.  I  was  running  a  paper  in  one 
of  the  great  strike  centers  at  the  end  of  the  4  or  5  divisions  of  the  M.,  K.  and  T. 
road. 

Q.  What  town  was  that?— A.  Parsons,  Eans.  And  the  men  in  that  strike  all 
had  the  sympathy  of  the  community.  They  had  mine.  They  had  the  sympathy  of 
all  the  community  until  the  time  that  they  began  a  career  of  violence,  as  they  did  at 
Pittsburg  and  at  other  places.  Had  the  men  held  out  on  the  lines  that  they  started 
just  as  sure  as  there  is  a  Heaven  above  us  public  opinion  would  have  compelled 
the  railroads  to  have  come  to  their  ideas  and  to  their  terms,  for  public  opinion  is 
the  only  criterion  that  will  really  control  it.  Public  opinion  was  for  the  men  as 
against  the  railroads,  and  it  would  have  helped  the  men:  but  the  moment  the 
violence  took  place  then  public  opinion  went  the  other  way,  and  it  compelled  the 
final  destruction  of  the  cause  of  the  strikers. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  it  is  the  workers  who  are  in  the  main  guilty  of  this  grest 
crime  of  ^eed  and  thus  bring  about  labor  troubles,  or  would  you  say  that  the 
crime,  if  it  be  one  and  if  there  be  such  a  crime,  is  perhaps  equally  to  be  attributed 
to  both  sides? — A.  Well,  I  would  say  that  I  would  not  g^ve  the  labor  any  disad- 
vantage in  it.  I  think  probably  it  is  on  both  sides.  I  do  not  know  but  what  jus- 
tice would  require  me  to  say  that  it  is  more  frequent  on  the  side  of  capital  than 
on  the  side  of  labor.  Jifes:  I  would  think  that.  I  am  not  fighting  labor.  I  do  not 
wish  to  fight  labor  except  so  far  as  its  injustice  goes.  I  am  a  practical  printer 
myself,  though  I  have  not  worked  at  it  for  some  years.  I  believe  that  the  laborer 
is  worthy  of  his  hire.  I  believe  he  should  be  paid  liberal  wages.  I  believe, 
especially  in  our  form  of  Government,  that  he  should  be  paid  such  wages  that  he 
can  become  a  broad-minded  and  educated  citizen,  and  I  am  in  sjnnpathy  with 
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labor  in  its  strife  to  receive  competent  wages  to  carry  out  the  liberal  education  of 
themselves  and  family  and  get  a  proper  living,  and  I  wonld  resent  an  injustice  by 
the  employer  jnst  as  anickly  as  oy  tne  employee,  and  my  sympathies  are  really 
and  practically  with  tne  laborer,  as  a  laborer  all  the  time,  but  not  organized  labor 
where  the  organization  strives  to  attack  the  liberty  of  the  person;  then  I  am 
against  it. 

Q.  Can  yon  ennmerate  any  good  things  that  have  been  done  by  organized  labor; 
any  great  movemente  that  have  been  inaugurated  by  organized  labor  and  carried 
to  a  successful  conclusion?— A.  Well,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  take  the  8-hour,  shorter  workday.  I  presume  you  know  that  wherever 
it  is  on  the  statute  books  in  the  nation  or  in  the  States  it  is  the  result  of  efforts  of 
organized  labor?— A.  It  is  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  organized  labor,  and  I  have 
stated  that  organization  might  do  -very  well.  I  do  not  dislike  the  organization. 
I  simply  take  the  stand  against  their  methods  in  controlling  unorganized  labor 
and  attempting  to  control  unorganized  labor. 

Q.  Well,  I  would  like  to  go  a  little  further  in  that  line.  I  suppose  that  you 
know  that  the  factory-inspection  laws  that  we  have  in  the  Northern  States,  in 
many  of  them— perhaps  you  have  some  of  them  in  the  South,  although  there  is 
not  much  need  fdr  them  there  yet — that  the  arbitration  boards  which  have  been 
set  up  in  different  States,  the  coal-mine  inspectors,  and  all  that  sort  of  legislation 
beneficial  to  labor  is  directly  traceable  to  the  efforts  of  organized  labor? — A.  Then 
all  honor  to  organized  labor  for  the  efforts  they  have  made  and  the  success  they 
have  accomplished. 

O.  Then  is  not  organized  labor,  if  these  things  be  true,  more  to  be  praised  than 
to  De  blamed:  have  their  efforts  in  the  main  not  been  for  the  good  of  our  race  and 
our  civilization? — A.  The  efforts  and  what  they  have  done  may  have  been  and  is 
in  those  cases  beneficial.  We  can  credit  them  with  that  work  as  we  can  anybody 
else,  if  it  is  done  with  a  selfish  motive,  but  results  are  just  as  good. 

Q.  You  mean  that  all  these  good  movements  have  selfishness  back  of  them? — 
A.  I  believe  very  largely  that  it  is  done  for  that  purpose;  and  still,  if  it  aids  labor 
and  uplifts  it,  it  is  a  personal  advantage  to  all  labor. 

Q.  To  labor  and  all  the  commnni^?— A.  The  whole  community,  taking  the 
whole  community.  But  because  I  perform  one  good  action  it  is  not  necessary 
that  I  should  be  allowed  to  perform  an  evil  action  to  counterbalance  it.  Because 
I  i>erform  one  good  action  it  does  not  remove  me  from  the  onus  of  an  evil  action 
and  from  the  onus  of  performing  the  evil  action  or  the  evil  of  the  action  itself. 
Because  I  may  do  gooa  to  you  at  one  time  and  then  go  to  work  and  injure  your 
family,  that  does  not  absolve  me  from  any  crime  or  evil. 

Q.  Well,  I  suppose  vou  would  acknowledge  with  most  of  your  countrymen  that 
this  is  probably  one  of  the  best  governments  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  yon 
would  rather  live  under  it  than  any  other,  and  yet  you  find  many  defects  in  the 
Grovemment  and  much  to  blame  in  it? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  human  nature  is 
perfect.    Now,  our  Government  is  formed  under  human  instrumentality. 

Q.  You  praise  your  Government,  do  you  not?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  best  not  to  give  capital  all  the  credit  for  the 
good  things  that  have  been  done? — A.  Certainly  I  do. 

Q.  The  reason  that  I  asked  you  that  question  was  that  I  thought  from  reading 
your  paper  that  your  abuse  all  went  one  way;  that  you  wanted  to  condemn  organ- 
ized labor  and  really  give  it  no  credit  at  all. — A.  I  did  not.  In  reading  over  the 
first  part  of  my  paper  I  find  that  it  would  naturally  create  a  feeling  in  a  man  who 
reads  it,  as  I  did,  in  reading  it  over  after  I  sent  it  here— he  would  get  the  impres- 
sion that  I  was  opposed  to  labor,  that  I  was  against  it  all  the  time;  but  if  he  would 
look  at  the  recommendations  I  have  made  in  regard  to  labor  he  would  not  find  it  so. 

Q.  That  is,  you  do  not  have  organized  labor  at  all  in  view,  when  you  sa^  that? — 
A.  r4o,  I  do  not  recognize  organized  labor  as  a  factor  outside  of  its  individuality. 

Q.  All  that  you  have  to  sav  of  organized  labor  was  condemnatory,  and  anything 
you  have  to  sav  in  praise  of  labor  was  of  labor  generally?— A.  Well,  that  may  be, 
and  perhaps  the  payer  does  give  that  idea,  but  as  I  have  said  here,  I  do  not  object 
to  organization  when  carried  on  legitimatelv.  It  may  be  a  good  thing,  and  un- 
doubtedly is  a  good  thing,  if  conducted  withm  its  proper  scope.  If,  as  I  stated  in 
the  paper,  and  as  I  repeat  again,  it  made  competence  an  absolute  badge,  then  they 
can  go  to  work  and  deal  wiUi  the  employer,  and  he  will  be  willing  to  let  the  union 
run  his  business  for  him;  that  is,  the  labor  part  of  it.  He  will  let  them  in  and  put 
only  union  labor  in  there,  and  contract  with  the  union  to  furnish  him  certain  labor. 
But  when  they  undertake  to  give  those  who  are  not  competent  as  well  as  those  who 
are,  he  can  not  afford  to  let  them  furnish  the  labor.  Now,  that  wan  the  case  in 
Birmingham  a  while  ago.  There  were  the  carpenters;  they  stmck  asrainst  the  con- 
tractors.   They  were  getting  far  greater  wages  than  in  Uie  surrounding  sections. 
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Thej  waited  until  the  time  came  when  there  were  very  large  contracts  on  hand, 
and  they  made  a  strike  at  once.  They  brought  all  classeB  of  labor  into  the  union 
to  increase  its  numerical  strength.  Thev  gave  the  contractors  the  privilege,  if  a 
man  was  not  up  to  the  standard,  of  discharging  him.  Well,  he  would  discharge 
him.  This  same  man  with  his  union  badge  and  his  union  label  not  taken  away 
from  him  for  incompetency,  and  not  ^nerally  criticised  by  the  union,  would  go 
to  another  contractor  and  say:  * '  Here  is  my  union  card  and  badge, "  and  he  would 
take  this  man  and  find  out  after  an  interval  of  time  that  he  was  not  competent. 
He  wotdd  go  the  whole  round,  and  he  would  lose  the  contractors  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars before  they  could  find  out  that  he  was  not  competent,  whereas  this  union  card 
should  have  been  a  badge  of  competency. 

Q.  Speaking  about  Birmingham,  labor  is  pretty  well  organized? — A.  Yes,  they 
are;  but  the  strike  was  lost 


O.  They  lost  that  strike?— A.  Yes. 


The  unions  are  very  strong  there? — A.  Yes;  it  is  a  very  strong  organization 
town.  Even  the  news  boys  are  organized  and  have  a  union,  and  they  will  not  sell 
a  paper  without  the  union  label  on  the  street. 

Q.  Are  the  industries  prosperous? — A.  Yes;  they  are. 

Q.  Well,  com^red  with  other  cities  in  the  South  in  the  past  has  it  been  pros- 
perous?—A.  Union  labor  in  Birmingham  to-day,  as  I  consider  it,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  menaces  there  is  in  the  city  of  Birmingham.  It  is  almost  impoesible  for 
a  man  to  go  there  and  compete  with  outside  places.  It  comes  in  with  local  option. 
Local  option  is  all  right  if  you  get  away  from  the  State  line;  but  when  you  are 
on  the  State  line  you  can  not  get  it.  ^low,  there  was  a  hospital  to  be  built  by 
the  Catholic  Church  there.  They  advertised  for  bids  and  the  contractors  of  Bi^ 
mingbatn  bid.  It  was  just  outside  of  the  corporation.  They  bid  upon  the  basis 
that  t  e  union  compelled  them  to  take,  and  Atlanta  bid.  Atlanta  got  the  contract 
I  foreet  the  exact  amount,  but  there  was  a  difference  of  75  cents  a  day  tiiat  the 
people  paid  their  labor  coming  from  Atlanta  from  what  they  would  have  had  to 
pay  those  1  i  ving  in  Birmingham.  It  lost  to  Birmingham  contractors  the  contract; 
it  lost  to  Birmingham  workers  the  money;  nnd  the  union  did  not  help  them  in  the 
least  in  preventing  them  from  losing  that  work. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Did  they  bring  Atlanta  workers  there  for  that  work 
who  carried  away  the  wages  to  Atlanta?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  But  jon  say  Birmingham  sends  its  ironwork  all  over 
the  world  and  competes  with  Pittsburg  and  other  centers?— A.  Certainly;  in  sec- 
tions where  we  find  the  coal,  the  iron,  and  the  flux  in  the  same  acre  of  ground 
and  do  Dot  have  to  pay  transportat  on  charges  we  can  do  that 

(j.  Birmingham  is  considered  to  be  a  city  enjoying  prosperity  now? — A.  It  cer- 
tainly is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Was  there  ahy  protest  from  the  workers  in  Birming- 
ham against  this  Atlanta  scale  being  worked  upon?— A.  Why,  certainly  there  was 
a  protest,  bat  it  did  not  amount  to  anything. 

Q.  Were  those  Atlanta  people  allowed  to  work  in  peace  without  any  open  hos- 
tility ?— A.  They  went  ri^ht  along  and  completed  their  contracts.  It  was  not  quite 
completed  when  I  left  Birmingham,  but  it  was  in  process. 

Q.  By  ( Mr.  Kennedy.  )  If  it  be  true  that  the  economic  results,  which  you  picture 
as  following  strikes  occur,  is  it  not  better  that  the  entire  community  should  suffer 
those  loBSds  for  a  time  than  that  a  portion  of  the  community  should  be  x>aid  below 
the  standard  of  American  manhood — slavish  toil  and  less  than  a  decent  living 
wage?— A.  The  question  of  majority  rule  is  a  very  hard  one  to  answer— it  is  a 
very  hard  one.  I  believe  in  the  right  of  the  minority;  I  believe  in  the  right  of  the 
minority  I  y  all  means;  but  I  do  not  believe  in  the  right  of  the  minority  to  govern 
the  ma  ority  and  to  control  and  injure  the  majority.  The  minority  has  rights 
which  must  be  re8i)ected;  the  majority  also  has  rights  which  must  be  respected; 
but  I  certainly  do  not  believe  that  a  few  union  men  organized  should  be  able  to 
paralyze  a  city  of  a  half  million  or  a  million  inhabitants. 

Q.  W ell ,  i  f  they  are  really  oppressed  and  suffering,  is  it  not  better  that  all  should 
suffer  to  help  right  the  wrongs  under  which  they  suffer? — A.  If  they  are  really 
oppressed  and  suffering  why  not  call  on  the  walking  delegate  to  find  them  employ- 
ment in  some  other  city? 

Q.  We  have  not  many  instances  of  any  other  interests  being  paralyzed?— A. 
Why,  vou  find  whole  industries.  You  can  not  control  a  strike  as  there  has  been 
recently  in  St.  Louis.  It  keeps  people  away  from  there;  they  are  afraid  to  fi[o 
there;  they  can  not  go  about  their  business  there:  they  can  not  conduct  their 
business  in  the  ordmary  channels;  they  paralyze  finance;  they  paralyi.e  work; 
they  paridyze  everytiiing. 
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Q.  Do  yoa  know  the  wages  that  a  good  many  of  those  men  there  on  strike  were 
receiving?— A.  I  do  not;  I  have  never  looked  into  it;  very  likely  they  have  been 
receiving  too  little. 

CJ.  Less  than  $1  a  day  in  some  cases.— A.  Without  raising  the  qnestion  of  the 
injustice  that  was  very  likely  i)erpetrated  against  the  St.  Lonis  i)eople,  there  is 
only  one  way  to  right  a  wrong,  and  two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right  by  any 
means. 

Q.  Well,  have  not  many  of  these  injustices  that  labor  has  suffered  in  this  coun- 
try been  righted  as  a  result  of  strikes?— A.  Many  strikes  have  accomplished  the 
results  sought,  not  always  with  justice. 

Cj.  Do  you  not  believe  that  the  fear  of  a  strike  has  also  had  its  effect  in  righting 
injustices  and  giving  better  wages  and  better  conditions?— A.  Possibly,  yes. 
Fear  might  keep  a  man  away  from  St  Louis  when  a  strike  is  on  hand.  Men  will 
consent  to  many  things  through  fear  that  are  not  just  and  never  were. 

Q.  Is  there  a  sentiment  in  an^  Southern  State  which  can  be  crystallized  into  a 
statute  making  it  a  felony  to  strike  or  boycott? — A.  I  could  not  answer  the  question. 
I  only  speak  from  my  own  standpoint  largely;  but  still  that  resolution  was 
adopted  unanimously  by  a  convention  of  representative  men  in  the  South. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  they  will  endeavor  to  have  it  enacted  by  State  legislation? — 
A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  will  be  successful? — A.  I  think  in  the  near  future  it  will. 
It  may  not  be  immediately.  I  think  something  on  that  line  will  be  obtained  in 
the  Southern  States. 

Q.  Very  few,  if  any,  inteUigent  men  are  to-day  railing  against  labor-saviujg 
machinery,  but  is  it  not  one  of  the  probabilities  that  science  or  invention  in  this 
line  is  going  to  eo  forward  to  a  point  of  such  tremendous  production  that  if  there 
shall  be  labor  for  ali  the  hours  of  work  must  be  decreased?— A.  Well,  I  have 
though  t  of  that.  I  advocated  the  decrease  of  hours;  but  the  production  is  increased 
with  the  productive  capacity  of  machiney  in  almost  all  cases,  if  not  in  all.  The 
production  of  machinery  makes  it  cheaper.  I  called  attention  to  the  difference 
between  the  newspapers  of  to-day  and  the  newspapers  of  10  years  ago  owing  to 
the  linotype  machines. 

Q.  Take  the  case  of  the  printers,  for  instance.  Labor-saving  machinery  has 
driven  at  least  4  in  5  out  of  employment,  that  is,  compositors.  Now,  they  go 
out  into  other  fields,  you  say,  and  pick  up  other  work.  They  may  come  face 
to  face  again  with  labor-saving  machinery  that  will  drive  them  out  again? — A. 
1  do  not  believe  that  it  has  driven  4  out  of  5  out  of  employment. 

Q.  Well,  you  say  that  1  machine  does  the  work  of  8  compositors?- A.  Well, 
practically;  but  still  I  do  not  believe  it,  because  with  the  facilities  there  have 
been  a  great  many  more  papers  establii^ed;  a  great  deal  larger  pai>er  has  been 
issued;  there  has  been  more  book  work  done;  the  printers  that  have  not  taken 
the  machine  have  gone  out  into  the  job  fields,  and  they  have  gone  out  into  the 
country  fields,  and  are  doing  work  to-day  that  they  did  oefore. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  not  x>os8ible  that  in  taking  up  other  avocations  they  mav  find 
labor-saving  machinery  driving  them  out  again?— A.  It  is  possible,  but  still,  as  I 
say,  I  believe  the  machinery  will  settle  itself  and  conditions  will  settle  themselves 
in  a  short  time;  it  is  simply  a  temporary  unsettlemeot  at  times. 

Q.  As  to  arbitration,  you  say  that  both  sides  juggle  for  advantage  and  that 
voluntary  arbitration  is  not  likely  to  be  successfuJ.  If  we  take  the  object  lesson 
that  we  have  from  nations,  we  see  the  same  thing,  struggling  and  juggling  for 
advantage,  and  we  see  voluntary  arbitration  successful,  do  we  not? — A.  Well, 
semisuccessful. 

Q.  The  arbitration  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain  was  successful? — 
A.  Tes;  but  neither  one  of  them  is  organized  against  the  other  right  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  mean  they  did  not  remain  in  that  way?— A.  No; 
they  did  not  remain  in  that  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  They  were  at  the  time  they  resorted  to  voluntary  arbi- 
tration?— A.  Yto;  but  there  was  not  any  special  advantage  at  that  time.  Well, 
practically  it  was  not  a  parallel  case:  it  was  hardly  a  parallel  case. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  think  that  bo'hparties  concurred  in  that  arbi- 
tration; that  thev  had  both  lost  or  both  won? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  think  that  either 
one  was  very  well  satisfied. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Voluntary  arbitration  is  a  success  with  nations,  is  it 
not? — A.  I  should  advocate  the  idea  of  it;  yes. 

Q.  You  know  of  instances  frequently  between  South  American  republics  and 
European  countries  nnd  this  country?— A.  Arbitration,  if  successfully  carried 
out,  iB  the  proper  method. 
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Q.  It  is  not  altofcether  hopelesB  that  voltintary  arbitration  may  be  sucoeasfnl,  is 
it?— A.  Oh,  It  is  not  likely  to  be  snccessfol,  becaose,  as  has  been  stated  here,  if  the 
employer  refuse.}  to  receive  a  committee  of  hia  employees  before  the  strike,  why 
should  he  receive  one  after  it,  for  arbitration?  If  the  emplover  would  not  receive 
his  delegation  first,  why  would  he  receive  it  after?  And  if  the  employee  would 
not  receive  any  proposals  to  stop  the  strike  before  it  commenced,  why  would  he 
receive  them  afterwards? 

Q.  Necessity  perhaps. — A.  Then  give  compulsory  arbitration,  and  he  has  a  right 
to  retire  with  dignity. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquhar.)  In  other  words,  you  believe  in  arbitration  with  the 
screws  attached?— A.  Tee. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  The  latter  part  of  your  i>aper  is  full  of  very  beautiful 
sentiments,  and  I  think  you  are  strict iv  in  accord  with  organized  labor  in  nearly 
everything  you  have  suggested.  I  think  that  they  are  contending  against  these 
other  questions  just  the  same  as  you  have  pictured  them.— A.  I  will  welcome 
them  into  my  armv. 

They  will  welcome  you.    Are  you  a  Southern  man? — A.  No. 
Northern  man? — A.  Northern  and  Western. 

(By  Mr.  Fabquhar.  )  You  have  spent  nearly  all  your  adult  life  in  the  South, 
have  you  not? — ^A.  I  have  spent  the  last  12  years.  I  was  born  in  Massachusetts, 
and  was  raised  in  the  West,  lived  several  years  in  the  East,  but  I  have  lived  12 
years  in  the  South. 

Q.  The  matter  that  you  presented  as  to  discriminations  in  freight  shipments— 
you  have  nothing  more  than  just  simply  the  statement  to  lay  before  us?- A.  That 
is  all  that  I  have. 

Q.  And  you  have  no  further  comments  to  make  than  simply  the  differences 
between  the  coastwise  and  rail  and  the  full  rate? — A.  I  have  none  whatever  to 
make.  The  only  idea  that  I  wished  to  bring  out  was  to  let  the  figures  stand  for 
themselves. 

S.  You  had  the  railroad  question  before  your  convention  there  very  strongly 
passed  resolutions  very  commendatorv  of  the  railroads.  Are  the  people  ik 
the  South  and  the  manufacturers  satisfied  with  the  rates  and  classifications  that 
they  receive  from  the  roads? — ^A.  I  should  say  not. 

Q.  Well,  would  it  not  be  more  in  line  in  your  convention  there  to  make  a  pro- 
test against  the  discriminating  rates? — A  It  was  not  in  my  committee.  But  at 
the  same  time  the  railroads  of  the  South  and  the  railroads  of  the  West  and  the 
railroads  of  the  country  have  done  wonderful  work  in  building  up  the  resources 
of  the  country.  They  are  not  to  be  condemned  indiscriminately  by  anv  means; 
but  there  comes  a  time  when  any  mortgage  created  by  that  work  which  tney  have 
done  is  canceled,  and  I  do  not  believe  in  the  perpetuation  of  that  mortgage  unneces- 
sarily. I  am  not  one  who  condemns  railroads;  I  believe  they  have  done  great 
good  for  the  country;  but  when  the  railroads  begin  to  take  an  undue  advantage 
of  the  people  along  their  lines,  just  then  they  are  transcending  their  rights. 

Q.  Do  you  see  or  know  of  any  prospects  of  reducing  these  exorbitant  rates  in 
the  South? — A.  I  have  no  information,  but  from  all  I  can  understand  from  gen- 
eral talk  and  conversation  and  newspaper  articles,  there  is  not  much.  1  will  say 
that  the  railroads  refused  for  a  long  time  at  least  to  meet  the  peach  shippers. 

Q.  You  have  had  in  the  South  in  quite  a  number  of  localities  such  a  thing  as 
the  commoditv  classification  or  commodity  rates,  have  you  not? — A.  I  do  not  know 
as  I  quite  understand. 


Q.  Rates  that  are  usually  below  the  schedule?— A.  Oh,  yes. 


^  You  also  mention  in  your  paper  the  express  company  and  its  exorbitant 
rates.  Do  you  mean  the  Southern  Express? — A.  It  is  the  only  express  company 
in  our  State. 

Q.  And  a  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  Southern  with  the  Adams  on  the  middle 
line  between  the  North  and  the  South?— A.  I  have  not  taken  that  into  special  con- 
sideration, but  it  would  come  in,  I  presume,  in  this  question.  These  figures  were 
prepared  by  a  man  who  knows  the  absolute  rates  and  are  what  have  to  be  paid, 
and  from  conversation  with  fruit  dealers  on  the  east  coast  and  also  the  State  of 
Florida,  I  find  there  are  pretty  heavy  rates. 

Q.  You  directly  see,  I  presume,  why  you  have  higher  rates  down  there  is  the 
fact  of  the  lack  of  comx)etition  between  the  roads,  having  only  a  few  north  and 
south  roads,  whereas  the  great  capital  goes  east  and  west  in  the  transportation, 
railroad  building,  and  that  makes  certainly  a  great  deal  of  difference,  does  it  not, 
both  in  the  running  of  the  roads  proper  in  the  South  and  also  in  the  charges  they 
make?— A«  Yes;  but  I  do  not  thmk  it  is  necessary  for  expenses  or  for  fair  divi- 
dends to  make  the  charges  that  are  to-day  made  by  some  of  the  Sontbem  roads. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Washington,  D.  C,  Septembei*  11,  lOOO, 

TE8TIM0HT  OF  HOV.  JOHH  M'MACKIH, 

Commissioner  of  Labor  StatisticSy  State  of  New  York, 

The  commission  met  at  11  a.  m.,  Vice-Ghairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  that 
time  Hon.  John  McMackin  was  introdnced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  first  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.FABQUHAB.)  Please  state  your  name  and  official  position  in  the 
State  of  New  York. — ^A.  John  McMackin;  commissioner  of  labor  statistics,  State 
of  New  York. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  in  New  York? — 
A.  Since  January,  1899. 

Q.  You  have  been  connected  with  that  bureau  for  some  years,  have  you  not?— - 
A.  Yes;  since  1896. 

Q.  What  position  did  ^ou  hold  in  the  bureau  before  vou  became  commis- 
sioner?— ^A.  I  was  first  chief  clerk  and  afterwards  deputy  before  I  became  com- 
missioner. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  bureau  been  established  in  the  State  of  New  York? — 
A.  Since  1888. 

Q.  What  is  the  amount  of  clerical  help  and  the  expenditure  voted  by  the  State 
for  the  bureau?— A.  We  ^et  |20,000  for  clerical  help.  That  is  supposed  to  include 
8X>ecial  agents  and  statisticians.  The  salaries  of  the  commissioner,  the  deputy, 
and  the  chief  clerk  are  independent  of  that. 

Q.  What  is  the  form  of  your  reports  or  publications  in  your  State?— A.  At 
present  we  publish  a  quarterly  bulletin  giving  the  statistics  of  the  earnings  of  all 
the  organized  working  people  of  the  State  and  such  general  matter  of  interest  to 
the  labor  people — ^legislation  and  so  forth — as  we  find  obtainable;  and  then  we 
furnish  an  annual  report  to  the  legislature  10  days  after  it  convenes. 

Q.  Are  your  statistics  quite  fuU  in  resx)ect  to  the  employment  of  organized 
labor  in  the  State,  as  well  as  this  unemployed? — ^A.  I  think,  perhaps,  absolutely 
full.    I  believe  absolutely  correct. 

Q.  During  the  last  year  or  two  what  was  the  proportion  of  unemployed  in  your 
State? — A.  About  8.6  for  the  summer  quarter  oi  1899. 

Q.  Do  the  statistics  of  late  years  there  show  a  greater  employment  of  organized 
labor  than  previously?— A.  Yes;  a  very  great  improvement. 

Q.  What  is  the  percentage  of  the  increase  in  organized  labor  bodies  within  the 
State  during  the  last  year  or  two?— A.  They  have  increased  nearly  100,000  in 
membership  since  March,  1897,  and  the  unions  nave  increased  by  about  500  in  New 
York  State.  We  have  now  in  New  York  a  little  over  247,000  members  in  organiza- 
tions. As  near  as  I  can  remember,  it  was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  odd  thou- 
sand in  18^.  At  that  time  there  were  about  800  labor  organizations,  and  to-day 
we  have  around  1,400. 

<^.  Does  the  increase  result  from  the  formation  of  new  unions  in  new  trades  or 
is  it  an  increase  in  the  old  bodies  principally? — A.  Well,  it  is  rather  an  increase 
in  organizations.  The  increase  comes  principally  outside  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
in  organizations.  For  instance,  in  this  last  quarter  the  membership  in  unions 
increased  in  the  country  part  of  New  York  State  bjr  over  15,000  members  and 
nearly  100  unions,  while  N'ew  York  City  itself  remained  stationary.  The  fact 
is  that  New  York  City  itself  has  pretty  generally  been  well  orffanized. 

Q.  In  the  formation  of  these  new  unions,  what  do  you  think  is  the  prevailing 
cause — good  times  or  readjustment  of  wage  scales  or  a  more  thorough  organiza- 
tion of  the  men?— A.  The  organization  really  proceeds  from  business  conditions 
just  the  same  as  strikes  result  from  a  prosperous  condition — ^just  the  same  cause. 
We  find  quite  a  peculiarity  in  our  records— in  New  York  State  the  membership  of 
the  organizations  fell  down  about  100,000  during  the  years  from  1892  up  to  1897. 
In  fact  we  did  not  recover  in  1897— -not  until  the  fall  or  i)erhaps  the  spring  of  1898. 

Q.  These  prosi>erous  conditions  rather  induce  strikes,  so  as  to  make  a  readjust- 
ment of  wage  scales?— A.  The  men  find  that  business  conditions  justify  them  in 
demanding  more  wages.  And  then,  of  course,  in  small  communities  where  all  of 
the  trade  is  organized,  they  can  immediately  determine  whether  there  is  a  rush 
of  business  more  readily  than  they  can  find  it  out  in  large  centers  of  population, 
as  in  New  York  city,  for  instance. 

Q.  What  classes  of  trades  have  entered  more  into  strikes  the  last  year  or  two 
than  others?- A.  The  building  trades  have  had  considerable  trouble,  but  most  of 
them  were  immediately  settled.  We  had  some  trouble  on  the  railroads ;  and  among 
iron  workers — the  iron  molders;  but  none  of  them  of  such  a  character  that  they 
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were  not  easily  settled,  except  in  the  case  of  the  railroad  strikes.  They  could 
undoubtedly  have  been  avoided.  There  was  no  cause,  for  instance ,  for  the  railroad 
strike  in  New  York  City  and  Brooklyn.  The  State  law  required  that  the  men  on 
these  railroads  should  work  only  10  hours  a  day.  It  was  made  the  duty  of  the  dis- 
trict attorney  of  the  county  to  enforce  that  law.  The  law  was  not  enforced,  and  the 
onus  of  enforcing  it  was  placed  on  the  working  men  themselves,  and  in  order  to 
enforce  it  they  were  comi>elled  to  strike. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  result  of  that  Brooklyn  strike  on  the  roads?  Are  they 
working  under  10  hours  now? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  the  report  we  get,  and  the  report 
is  that  while  the  feeling  was  very  bitter  at  the  time  of  the  strike,  the  company 
itself  found  its  old  men  were  the  most  reliable,  and  they  were  reemployea 
wherever  they  could  get  them  again.    That  has  been  our  best  information. 

Q.  So  the  statement  would  be  that  to  enforce  the  law  itself  it  was  necessary  for 
the  workmen  themselves  to  strike? — A.  That  is  the  statement  of  it;  yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  absence  of  strikes  in  the  building  trades  in 
New  York  City? — ^A.  In  the  first  place,  their  perfect  organization,  and,  in  the 
second  place,  a  ^eat  many  of  them  have  provided  for  annual  agreements.  For 
instance,  the  bricklayers  of  Greater  New  York  for  a  great  nummr  of  years  have 
made  annual  agreements,  and  sometimes  an  agreement  reaching  over  two  years, 
regulating  wages  and  hours,  and  that  method  has  obtained  now  with  a'great 
many  of  tne  others. 

Q.  How  does  it  affect  the  other  trades  in  the  building  council — ^painters  and 

Slumbers  and  carpenters? — A.  The  painters  do  not  seem  to  have  the  organization, 
a  a  great  measure  they  are  divided  in  nationality  and  divided  by  two  systems  of 
organization.  They  have  the  old  organization  of  x^ainters  in  New  York;  that  is 
distinctively  a  New  York  organization;  and  they  had  another  organization  con- 
nected with  the  national  body,  called  the  Brotherhood  of  Painters.  Then  ^ey 
had  a  distinctively  German  organization  of  painters,  and  I  think  through  that 
they  were  unable  to  arrive  at  as  good  an  understanding  as  the  other  trades. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  trades  in  New  York  that  have  these  annual  agree- 
ments with  respect  to  scale  of  wages  and  hours  of  working? — ^A.  Yes;  the  printers 
and  bookbinders;  the  foundry  men  and  iron  molders,  from  June  1, 1899,  to  June 
1, 1900;  the  stonecutters,  from  July  13, 1899,  to  July  18, 1900. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  That  is,  the  scale  was  fixed  for  that  period?— A.  Yes; 
covenng  hours  and  wages.  The  Hebrew  printers,  made  July  18, 1899,  covering 
wages  for  a  year;  the  plumbers  in  Rochester,  made  June  1, 1899,  to  extend  1  year, 
covering  wages  and  hours;  the  bricklayers  and  masons  in  Mount  Vernon,  made 
May  1, 1900,  to  extend  1  year,  covering  wages  and  hours;  the  plumbers  in  Cohoes, 
from  July  10, 1899,  to  December  31 1899,  and  I  believe  it  has  oeen  continued;  the 
bakers  in  New  York  City,  made  November  1, 1899,  to  extend  6  months;  the  mar- 
ble cutters  and  carvers,  made  April  13, 1900,  to  extend  to  May  1, 1901;  the  marble 
polishers,  rubbers,  and  sawyers  of  New  York  City,  made  April  18, 1900,  and  after- 
wards taking  in  the  White  Stone  Association,  made  to  extend  from  May  1, 1900. 
to  May  1, 1901;  carpenters  and  joiners,  Brooklyn,  May  1, 1900,  to  May  1, 1901. 

Q.  Do  these  x)ersons  fix  wages  in  their  own  organization  simply,  or  do  they 
meet  the  contractors,  etc?  For  instance,  the  bakers — ^with  whom  would  they 
contract  for  the  period  of  6  months? — A.  With  the  employers  of  tiie  bakers.  AU 
these  agreements  are  with  the  employers. 

The  electrical  workers  of  New  York  City,  made  May  1,  1900,  between  the 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  No.  3  and  various  employers,  to  extend  2 
years,  covering  wages,  hours,  etc.;  the  painters  and  decorators  of  Richmond, 
N.  Y.,  made  April  16, 1900,  to  extend  1  year,  covering  wages  and  hours;  plunibers 
and  gas  fitters  of  Richmond,  made  May  1, 1900.  to  extend  1  year;  the  bniiding 
trades  of  Port  Chester,  made  April  2, 1900,  between  the  contractors  and  builders 
and  the  Amalgamated  Trades  Council  of  Port  Chester,  Mamaroneck,  BEarrison, 
and  Rye,  N.  Y.,  and  Greenwich,  Conn.,  to  extend  1  year;  the  Bohemian  bakers 
of  New  York  (Manhattan  Borough),  made  May  1,  1900,  between  Journeymen 
Bakers'  and  Confectioners*  International  Union  No.  22  and  the  Bohemian  Boss 
Bakers  of  Manhattan  Borough  to  extend  1  year,  covering  wages,  hours,  etc.; 
Hebrew  bakers  of  New  York  (Manhattan  Borough) ,  made  May  1, 1900,  to  extend 
1  year;  beer  drivers  in  New  York  City,  made  April  1, 1900,  between  Beer  Drivers' 
Union  No.  23  and  employing  brewers  of  New  York  City,  to  extend  1  year,  cover- 
ing hours,  wages,  etc. 

I  can  give  you  the  correct  membership)  of  the  organizations  now  if  you  want  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  These  organizations  you  have  mentioned?— A.  Of  the 
whole  State.  On  June  30, 1897,  there  were  976  labor  organizations  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  with  151,206  members.  On  the  same  date  m  1900,  three  years  later, 
there  were  1,608  imions,  with  a  total  membership  of  247,602. 


bidi' 
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(By  Mr.  Ebnnbdy.)  This  is  from  your  last  bulletin?— A.  This  will  be  in  the 
etin  this  month. 

Now  I  will  give  yon  the  idleness.  In  1897,  of  the  total  number  of  union  mem- 
bers in  the  State,  11.8  per  cent  were  idle  during  the  whole  of  April,  May,  and 
June,  but  in  1809  the  proportion  of  members  idle  during  those  months  was  8.6 
percent. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  what  proportion  these  247,602  organized  workers  in  the 
State  of  New  York  constitutes  of  the  entire  number  of  workmen  eiu^ged  in  the 
same  trades  in  the  State?— A.  That  would  be  prett;)^  bard  for  me  to  determine  for 
you.  The  nearest  approximation  that  we  can  get  is  of  the  total  numbers  in  the 
State. 

Q.  In  industries  outside  of  agriculture?— A.  Yes.  It  would  be  fair  to  assume 
that  of  the  mechanical  trades  75  i>er  cent  of  them  are  in  organized  labor. 

().  Does  that  statement  hold  good  of  the  cities  and  towns  and  villages? — ^A.  I 
think  it  would  in  New  York  now.  I  think  about  75  -per  cent  would  be  a  fair 
approximation. 

J  Do  you  include  in  this  list  members  of  the  railroad  brotherhoods?— A.  Yes. 
Have  you  any  figures  showing  how  large  a  percentage  of  this  number  is 
ated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Laoor? — A.  We  have,  but  I  have  not 
brought  them  with  me.  Of  course,  their  returns  show.  We  get  them  direct  from 
the  union. 

Q.  Can  you  give  an  approximate  answer?— A.  I  doubt  whether  it  would  be  fair 
for  me  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Youwillfumish  that  data  later  on?— A.  Yes.  There  is 
considerable  objection  to  our  furnishing  the  number  of  members  belonfidng  to 
any  separate  organization.  I  find  that  ii  we  do,  it  is  difficult  to  get  any  further 
information  from  the  organization. 

Q.  Why  is  that  the  case? — ^A.  They  do  not  care  for  the  exact  number  of  the 
unions  to  be  absolutely  known;  that  is  the  reason. 

Q.  (By  Idx.  Ebnnbdt.)  Yet  you  have  the  exact  number? — ^A.  Not  with  me. 

Q,  Can  you  state  how  many  of  the  members  of  the  Enighte  of  Labor  are  included 
in  wis  total? — A.  I  could  give  you  a  fair  approximation  from  memory,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  fair  to  do  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  these  workers  are  massed 
in  unions  that  are  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor? — ^A.  I  do 
not  think  that  would  hold  good.  For  instance,  the  railway  employees  do  not 
belong  to  the  Federation  of  Labor.  The  great  mass  of  them,  while  they  are  inti- 
mately, you  miffht  say,  attached  to  the  Federation  of  Labor,  ^et  to  speak  consist- 
ently you  could  not  speak  of  them  as  members  of  the  Federation  of  Labor. 

Q.  I  said  affiliated.— A.  Yes,  it  might  hold  in  that  way.  Of  course,  you  can 
recognize  the  position  I  am  in — ^it  would  not  be  fair  to  give  the  membership.  I 
could  furnish  it  for  the  Commission,  but  not  for  public  use. 

Q.  What  I  would  like  to  know  is  whether  the  trades-union  movement  of  late 
years  has  not  pretty  largely  supplanted  the  E.  of  L.  movement  which  was  so 
strong  manv  years  ago? — A.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PniiiLXPS.)  In  the  State  of  New  York  what  prox)ortion  of  the  labor- 
ing people  are  in  organizations  and  what  proportion  are  not  in  organizations? — 
A.  I  would  take  it  that  about  one-eighth  of  the  wage  workers  of  the  State  at  the 
present  time  are  organized.    That  is,  taking  all  classes  of  wage  earners. 

Q.  Would  that  embrace  farm  labor? — ^A.  It  would. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  long  has  this  svstem  of  ajgreeing  on  wage  scales 
and  hours  between  the  trades  and  the  employers  been  in  existence  in  New  York? — 
A.  It  did  not  obtain  as  a  general  practice  until,  you  may  say,  1899.  A  few  of 
the  trades,  as  I  told  you — ^tne  bricklayers  and  the  stonecutters — ^have  had  it  in 
existence  perhaps  for  10  years  in  New  York,  working  under  that  system. 

<^.  Are  these  sliding  scales,  or  a  definite  scale  that  lasts  during  the  term? — A. 
A  definite  scale  that  lasts  for  the  time. 

8.  So  the  scale  itself  is  not  dependent  on  the  state  of  business  itself? — ^A.  No. 
.  Is  that  scale  built  on  the  minimum  wage,  or  the  average  or  compromise 
wage? — A.  It  is  the  general  averajy^  compromise. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  in  vour  department  as  to  how  successful  this 
arrangement  has  been,  as  far  as  both  employers  and  employees  are  concerned? — 
A.  Yes;  it  has  been  very  successful,  both  for  the  employees  and  for  the  business 
men,  and  particularly  so  in  the  building  trades,  because  in  any  business  where 
you  are  required  to  make  contracts  the  benefit  of  having  an  agreement  which  all 
the  employers  are  bound  to,  gives  each  man  a  fair  opx>ortunity.  The  employers 
have  suffered  as  much  from  the  want  of  these  agreemente  as  the  workmgmen 
themselves  in  the  competition  that  exists  for  work. 
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Q.  In  thus  maldng  arrangements  for  a  mutual  scale  in  wages  and  hours  of  work 
but  once  a  year,  does  not  tnat  set  aside,  to  a  large  extent,  the  work  of  the  union 
proper  itself? — ^A.  No;  because  most  of  the  unions  are  also  of  a  benevolent  char- 
acter as  well  as  of  a  protective,  and  that  is  one  of  the  great  features  of  the  trades 
union,  and  I  think  contributes  more  than  anything  else  to  the  assimilation  of  the 
X>opulation  of  the  country.  I  do  not  think  the  outside  public  gives  the  credit  to 
the  organizations  of  labor  that  really  belongs  to  them  lor  the  general  good  that 
they  do  to  the  whole  country  in  general. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  In  what  way  do  they  benefit  the  whole  country? — ^A. 
They  do  more  in  assimilating  the  people  and  reconciling  the  different  nationalties 
to  conditions.  You  may  say  that  in  a  measure  they  do  the  work  that  the  public- 
school  system  does  for  tne  young.  The  trades  union  is  practically  an  addition  to 
the  public-school  system  that  does  so  much  to  assimilate  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  necessary,  in  making  these  arrangements  for  a 
standard  scale,  to  have  the  consent  of  the  national  or  intemationaJ  body  of  any 
of  these  unions  before  the  local  can  make  the  arrangements  with  employers?— 
A.  Generally  the  locals  can  regulate  their  own  wages.  If  all  the  unions  belong- 
ing to  one  trade  are  united  in  one  locality,  then  of  course  they  can  settle  the  wage 
scale,  but  if  there  are  two  unions  contending  for  different  rates  the  nationsd  body 
would  have  to  interfere. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the  National  Building  Trades 
Council?— A.  No,  I  have  not,  directly. 

Q.  In  a  separate  union  like  the  bricklayers  making  an  arrangement  in  New  York 
City  with  their  employers,  and  that  union  is  a  member  of  the  trades  council 
there,  how  is  it  possible  to  harmonize  the  interests  of  the  union  that  steps  out  of 
the  council  to  make  an  arrangement  lasting  12  months  or  2  years? — A.  That  has 
had  the  effect  of  taking  the  trade  out  of  the  general  body,  because  they  could  not 
become  party  to  what  you  would  call  a  sympathetic  strike.  It  has  had  that  effect. 
But  I  find  that  last  year  and  this  year  the  trades  that  have  made  these  agree- 
ments still  retain  their  membership  in  the  central  bodies  in  New  York;  but  it 
has  not  been  so  prior  to  that. 

Q.  Do  you  practically  see  a  settlement  of  many  trade  disputes  in  this  system  of 
agreements  between  employers  and  emplovees  for  a  statea  time? — A.  Yes;  I  say 
there  is  more  hope  of  getting  a  mutual  understanding  than  by  any  other  method. 

Q.  Have  like  good  results  occurred  in  England  or  other  countries  that  have 
adopted  this  system? — A.  Yes;  public  opinion  has  exercised  a  more  potent  influ 
ence  in  settling  strikes  than  any  legal  methods.  For  instance,  while  I  was  in 
London,  on  my  return  here,  the  Northeastern  Railway  employees  threatened  a 
lar^e  strike  there  and  the  company  refused  to  arbitrate.  The  London  Times— 
which  seemed  to  me  very  strange— came  out  very  strongly  in  favor  of  arbitration 
and  in  favor  of  the  employees.  The  result  of  it  was  that  the  president  of  the 
railroad  company,  Mr.  Hamilton,  I  think,  who  is  a  member  of  tne  present  Salis- 
bury government,  proposed  a  scheme  of  arbitration  by  which  he  was  to  name  the 
labor  members  of  the  board  of  arbitration.  It  was  submitted  to  a  meeting  of  the 
railway  employees  and  rejected  by  about  5,000  to  2K).  After  that  the  newspapers 
kept  up  the  agitation,  particularly  the  editor  of  the  London  Daily  News,  and  they 
forced  an  arbitration  and  a  complete  settlement  there.  Now,  in  our  own  State, 
to  show  you:  We  have  a  board  of  mediation  and  arbitration  in  our  State.  Li 
1899  there  were  455  strikes.  The  board  reported  action  on  only  46  of  them.  They 
settled  17  of  them  only.  Mediation  was  attempted  but  failed  in  14,  and  15  of 
them  were  settled  by  other  means  than  through  the  board  of  mediation.  So 
there  were  only  46  out  of  the  455  that  were  actually  treated  by  the  State  bourd  of 
mediation  and  arbitration. 

Q.  Have  you  not  as  good  statutory  machinery  in  the  State  of  New  York  as  in 
any  State  in  the  whole  United  States  on  State  arbitration?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  better  laws  than  the  New  York  law?— A.  None  of  them, 
I  think,  is  any  better  than  we  have  in  New  York. 

Q.  And  by  this  showing  it  has  been  a  failure? — A.  It  seems  to  be  a  failure. 

Q.  What  IS  the  reason? — A.  I  think  permanent  boards  of  arbitration  would  be 
a  failure  anywhere.  The  natural  tendency  of  men  is  to  doubt,  whether  they 
have  reason  or  not,  to  lose  confidence;  and  then  there  is  the  other  tendency,  the 
tendency  that  is  growing  up  among  our  people  of  arriving  at  mutusd  understand- 
ings themselves  and  selecting  men  of  their  own  choice.  For  instuice,  we  have  a 
case  here  of  Bishop  Henry  C.  Potter,  of  New  York,  acting  as  arbitrator  in  the 
wage  dispute  between  the  labor  organizations  and  the  employers  in  the  marble 
industry  m  New  York  City  in  1895,  and  he  rendered  a  decision  satisfactory  to 
both  sides.  Since  that  time  these  unions  and  the  manufacturers  have  entered 
into  agreements  periodically.  Bishop  Potter's  decision  raised  the  wa^as  of  the 
niarble  workers.    There  is  a  case  in  point, 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  many  cases  were  settled  by  arbitration  outside  of 
your  State  boards  or  your  permanent  boards  of  arbitration?  You  said  there  were 
some  four  hundred  odd  strikes. — ^A.  The  trouble  is  the  report  of  the  State  board 
of  mediation  and  arbitration  does  not  give  it.  They  do  not  give  in  their  report 
the  action  taken  in  these  outside  strikes. 

Q.  But  you  have  reason  to  believe  quite  a  large  number  were  settled  by  arbi- 
tration between  the  parties  themselves? — ^A.  No  doubt  of  it — 75  per  cent  settled 
by  the  unions  themselves  and  the  employers. 

Q.  Without  appealing  to  the  State  board? — A.  Without  appealing  to  the  State 
board. 

Q.  So  the  principle  of  arbitration,  then,  predominates  in  your  State  and  has 
accomplished  a  ^;reat  good? — A.  Yes.  Here  is  a  case:  Hon.  Seth  Low,  president 
of  Columbia  Umversity,  satisfactorily  arbitrated  a  strike  of  printers  in  New  York 
City  in  1896.  President  Low  has  also  adjudicated  controversies  in  other  trades. 
In  the  case  of  the  printers  the  main  point  in  dispute  was  recognition  of  the  union, 
and  the  decision  was  favorable  to  the  union.  It  was  in  one  of  the  largest  printing 
establishments  of  New  York— J.  J.  Little's.  Little  was  employing  a  large  num- 
ber of  union  printers  and  a  large  number  of  nonunion,  and  the  printers  were 
insisting  on  making  the  shop  a  union  shop,  and  Seth  Low,  as  near  as  I  can  remem- 
ber, took  the  view  that  if  the  union  printers  in  the  employ  at  that  time  were  in 
the  majority  in  Mr.  Little's  establishment  the  whole  shop  should  be  union.  That 
was  the  ground  on  wluch  he  rendered  his  decision,  and  Mr.  Little  abided  by  it, 
and  has  ever  since.  So  you  can  see  by  these  cases  I  have  cited  the  growth  of  that 
sentiment  in  New  York. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Then  you  would  advance  the  opinion  that  trade  arbi- 
tration Detween  the  employer  and  his  immediate  employees  is  the  true  and  better 
way  of  settling  sJl  these  readjustments? — A.  Yes;  that  would  be  my  omnion. 

Q.  Would  you  suggest  any  amendments  to  the  law  in  the  State  of  New  York 
with  resi)ect  to  the  Btate  board  of  mediation  and  arbitration?  Provided  they 
were  given  more  power,  would  there  be  any  advantage  in  it  as  far  as  the  real 
adjusbnent  of  strikes  is  concerned? — A.  No.  I  do  not  think  if  they  were  clothed 
with  arbitrary  power  it  would  be  at  all  feasible. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  in  the  State  of  New  York  to  make  a  law  that 
reaches  the  line  of  compulsory  arbitration? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
acceptable  even  to  the  workmen  in  New  York. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  employers  of  that  State,  building  a  law  as  close  to  com- 
pulsory arbitration  as  possible,  with  a  view  to  keeping  down  rioting,  trouble, 

picketing,  etc. ^A.  (Interrupting.)  Remember,  I  make  a  distinction  m  that.    I 

oelieve  for  M  employments  of  a  general  character  that  compulsory  arbitration 
would  not  be  acceptable;  in  fact,  it  would  not  be  workable.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  believe,  in  all  quasi  public  employments,  such  as  employments  conducted  by 
virtue  of  a  charter  of  the  State  or  a  municipality,  that  in  that  case  compulsory 
arbilsration  would  be  feasible. 

Q,  Would  it  be  a  necessity  to  have  your  trades  unions  incorporated  to  carry 
out  compulsory  arbitration? — A.  It  would. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  in  respect  to  incorporation  of  unions? — A.  The  great 
majority  of  the  trades  unions  in  New  York  State  are  incorporated  now;  in  fact, 
they  are  nearly  all  incorporated  on  account  of  their  benevolent  character. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Out  information  has  been  that  there  is  practically  no 
incorporation  of  unions  anywhere  in  the  United  States. — A.  I  think  you  will  find 
that  all  of  these  trades  unions,  beneficial  in  their  character,  are  incorporated. 

Q.  The  Typographical  Union  pays  benefits  and  it  is  not  incorporated.— A.  I 
know  there  is  quite  a  large  number  of  them,  because  I  have  had  occasion  several 
times  to  look  over  the  list  in  the  secretary  of  state's  office,  and  found  a  large  num- 
ber of  them. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  have  a  list  of  the  incorporated  unions  in  the  State  of  New 
York.— A.  I  will  be  only  too  glad  to  send  it  to  you,  together  with  a  copy  of  the 
law  providing  for  it;  also  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Charles  A.  Collin,  lately  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  statutory  revision,  as  to  how  to  incorporate  labor  unions  in 
New  York  State  under  this  law.  (See  Exhibits  to  Mr.  McMackin's  testimony, 
pages  820-827,  this  volume.) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  the  incorjwration  make  them  liable  to  their 
enaplovers? — ^A.  Of  course. 

Q.  t'hey  could  sue  and  be  sued?— A.  They  could  sue  and  be  sued. 

Q.  If  a  strike  was  not  justified  they  could  be  sued  as  a  union?— A.  Because 
incorporated.  You  will  find  many  decisions  in  our  bulletin  on  sick  and  death 
benefits,  where  all  of  this  question  of  incorporation  comes  up. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  But  while  they  have  a  phase  of  incorporation  are  they 
not  really  registered  unions?— A.  1  do  not  know. 
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Q.  Before  an  organization  can  become  a  benefit  society  it  has  to  register  in  Hie 
State  of  New  York^  and  is  it  not  under  this  registry  system,  instead  of  the  incor- 
poration system,  that  these  benefits  are  regrnlated?— A.  That  is  virtnally  incorpo- 
ration under  our  law. 

Q.  Practically  it  is,  but  I  think  Mr.  Kennedy's  question  referred  to  direct 
incorporation  of  the  union? — ^A.  I  think  you  will  fina  that  a  great  majority  of 
them  comply  with  this  general  law,  and  that  covers  them  in  New  York. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Our  information  is  that  the  sentiment  of  the  unions  is 
nearly  unanimous  as  opposed  to  incorporation?— A .  I  can  not  say  that.  I  belonged 
to  a  union,  and  it  was  incorporated  in  January  1870. 

I  was  going  to  tell  you  about  the  system  of  mediation  in  Austria  under  the  fac- 
tory in8i)ection  law.  [Beading:]  One  section  (section  12)  of  the  Austrian  factory 
inspection  law  of  June  7, 1882,  directs  inspectors  to  make  every  effort,  in  carrying 
out  their  official  duties,  to  mediate  between  employers  and  employees  and  to 
maintain  and  foster  friendly  relations  between  those  classes.  Under  their  gen- 
eral direction  the  inspectors  have  developed  a  large  activity  in  the  settlement  of 
industrial  disputes.  The  great  majority  of  disputes  in  whicn  the  inspectors  inter- 
vene or  are  api>ealed  to,  are  of  the  nature  of  individual  or  civil  questions.  But 
frequently  in  collective  disputes,  or  strikes,  they  are  equally  active  and  success- 
ful. Thus  the  annual  rex>ort  on  strikes  and  lockouts  for  1898,  published  by  the 
Austrian  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  shows  that  out  of  255  strikes  during  that 
year  28  were  settled  by  inspectors,  and  in  31  others  the  inspectors  aided  other 
authorities  in  bringing  about  a  settlement.  The  confidence  felt  by  both  indus- 
trial classes  toward  inspectors  is  shown  hj  the  fact  that  in  1896,  for  example,  tiie 
latter  were  consulted  on  the  subject  of  strikes  by  employers  in  121  cases  and  by 
laborers  in  151.  This  shows  that  the  system  of  mutually  settling  strikes  is  com- 
infl^^to  obtain  in  even  the  other  countries. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  And  yet  that  statement  you  have  read  from  Austria 
shows  that  the  State  makes  the  settlement,  and  you  nave  already  expressed  your 
opinion  here  that  State  mediation  and  arbitration  is  a  failure. — A.  Oh,  no;  I  did 
not  say  that,  but  compulsory  arbitration.  I  rather  favor  mediation  of  the  local- 
itv,  the  law  providing  for  mediators  whose  principal  business  it  would  be  in  case 
of  a  strike  to  bring  about  an  understanding  by  the  parties,  and  I  believe  that 
almost  all  of  these  strikes  could  be  settled  in  that  way.  I  believe  the  Q^vern- 
ment  should  provide  for  an  honorable  man  in  the  locahty  whose  business  diould 
be  to  bring  about  an  understanding  by  some  kind  of  agreement, 

Q.  Suppose  that  mediation  and  conciliation  fail,  and  it  comes  to  arbitration, 
ana  one  of  the  parties  to  that  fails  to  carry  out  the  findings  of  the  arbitration 
board,  what  is  ^our  proposed  remedy?  As  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  have 
they  any  more  interest  after  that  or  not? — A.  I  do  not  think  so,  unless  in  the  case 
I  have  stated,  of  quasi  public  employment  where  the  public  is  directly  interested, 
but  in  the  outside  cases  I  can  see  that  is  where  compulsory  arbitration  would 
utterly  fail. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  carry  out  compulsory  arbitration  in  the  United 
States? — A.  I  do  not.    I  do  not  think  it  is.possibie  generally. 

Q.  How  nearly  to  the  line  would  you  suggest  so  as  to  sustain  public  order  and 
keep  the  two  parties — until  they  can  come  to  some  afireement— from  offensively 
acting  against  each  other? — A.  I  certainly  think  the  Government  could  enforce 
compulsory  arbitration  on  all  railroad,  teleffraph,  and  telephone  comx>anies,  and 
employments  of  that  character.  That  could  oe  done  and,  as  a  matter  of  public 
necessity,  ought  to  be  done,  but  for  the  other  class  of  employment  I  would  sug- 
gest these  meaiators  to  bring  about  understandings. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Wnat  would  you  do  in  case  one  party  would  not  abide 
by  the  arbitration? — A.  As  a  prerequisite  the  workmen  would  have  to  be  incorpo- 
rated in  all  Quasi  public  employments.  They  would  be  then  an  incorporated 
body  and  could  be  dealt  with  the  same  as  the  company.  That  would  be  a  matter 
of  necessity. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Whether  in  trade  organizaCion  or  quasi  public  employ- 
ment arbitration,  suppose  one  party  fails  to  carry  out  the  decree  of  the  arbitration 
board,  what  do  you  suggest  as  a  remedy? — A.  I  would  suggest  either  a  heavy  fine 
on  the  labor  organization,  and  I  think,  on  the  other  hand,  a  revocation  of  the  char- 
ter, if  they  failed  to  do  it.  In  fact  our  State  law  provides  that  where  a  railroad 
company  violates  the  State  law  you  can  revoke  the  charter.  The  charter  lapses 
after  the  failure  to  mn  the  cars  in  a  certain  time.  That  rule  could  be  made  to 
apply  generally. 

Q.  In  the  plan  of  arbitration  through  your  State  board,  do  you  see  any  way  of 
amending  your  law  so  that  peace  may  be  maintained*between  the  twocontenmng 
parties  tmtil  arbitration  is  finished?    Don't  you  think  there  is  a  failure  in  all  State 
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laws  in  not  being  able  to  hold  the  status  qno  of  the  two  parties?— A.  Yes,  but  it 
is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  regnilate  by  statate — ^very  difficult.  No  doubt  about 
that. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  present  to  the  commission  on  this  compulsory  arbi- 
tration as  aaopted  by  other  countries? — ^A.  I  have  a  S3mopsis  of  the  Australian 
law,  as  taken  from  the  rex>ort  of  the  New  Zealand  Department  of  Labor  for  1899- 
1900. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  That  is  what  is  caUed  the  New  Zealand  law?— A.  Yes. 

Mr.  FHiLLiPS.  The  synopsis  might  as  weU  be  read,  as  it  might  suggest  some 
questions  to  be  asked  here. 

Witness  [reading]: 


n 


COMPULSORY  ARBITRATION  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 


''  The  first,  and  thus  far  the  only  example  of  strictly  compulsory  arbitration  for 
the  settlement  of  strikes  and  lockouts  is  in  New  Zealand.  Such  a  system  was 
established  there  in  1894  by  the  industrial  conciliation  and  arbitration  act  of  that 
year.  Introduced  in  1891 ,  it  was  only  after  being  twice  passed  by  the  lower  house 
of  Parliament  to  be  so  amended  by  the  upper  house  as  to  eliminate  all  compulsory 
features,  and  after  standing  the  test  of  a  general  election  as  part  of  the  policy  of 
the  administration  supporting  it,  that  the  measure  finally  became  law  in  practi- 
cally its  first  form.  It  is  woi^hy  of  note  that  the  bill  was  generally  opposed  by 
employers,  but  strongly  favored  by  trades  unions  and  working  people.  The 
original  law,  which  was  a  most  elaborate  act  of  91  sections,  has  been  modified  in 
some  details  by  amendments  of  1895, 1896,  and  1898.  At  present  the  essential 
features  of  the  system  are  as  follows: 

**  In  the  first  place,  and  most  important  for  a  proper  comprehension  of  the  sys- 
tem, while  the  law  covers  disputes  in  which  either  individual  or  associated 
employers  are  involved,  as  regards  employees  it  extends  only  to  cases  in  which 
trades  unions  are  concerned.  Differences  to  which  unorganized  workmen  are  a 
part^  are  entirely  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  act.  As  to  subjects  of  dispute 
the  jurisdiction  is  practically  unlimited  outside  of  indictable  offenses. 

*'  The  machinery  for  conciliation  and  arbitration  consists  of  local  boards  of 
conciliation  and  one  general  court  of  arbitration.    The  colony  is  divided  by  the 

fovemor  into  *  industrial  districts,'  for  each  of  which  he  appoints  a  clerk  of  awards. 
Q  each  district  is  a  board  of  conciliation  of  not  less  .thaoi  4  or  more  than  6  mem- 
bers, one-half  of  whom  are  employers  elected  by  the  employers'  associations  in 
the  district  and  one-half  employees  elected  by  the  trades  unions,  with  a  chairman 
who  is  to  be  *  some  impartial  x>erson  'not  of  thMr  number  chosen  by  them.  In 
order  to  take  part  in  these  elections,  wMch  are  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
the  clerk  of  awards,  registration  with  the  registrar  of  friendly  societies  of  the 
colony  is  necessary.  Any  union  of  employers  or  laborers  and  any  federation  of 
such  unions  may  be  registered  upon  prox)er  application  and  evidence  of  their  bona 
fide  character  and  definite  organization.  This  registration  makes  the  union  or 
federation  a  *  body  corporate,^ with  power  to  sue  and  be  sued  and  to  recover  dues 
from  members,  and  renders  it  and  all  its  members  subject  to  all  the  provisions 
of  the  act. 

*'  The  court  of  arbitration  for  the  whole  colony  consists  of  8  members,  apx>ointed 
by  the  governor,  1  from  nominations  made  by  the  federations  of  trade  unions  in 
the  colony,  each  federation  presenting  1  nommee,  1  from  similar  nominations  by 
the  federations  of  employers'  associations,  and  a  tiiird  chosen  directly  by  the  gov- 
ernor from  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court. 

*' The  procedure  m  case  of  a  dispute  consists  of  a  reference  first  to  the  local 
board  of  conciliation  upon  application  by  either  party  to  the  clerk  of  awards  of 
the  district.  The  board  seeks  nrst  to  bring  about  an  amicable  agreement  between 
the  parties.  Failing  that,  they  must  render  a  decision  and  ffie  a  report  with  the 
clerk  within  2  months  of  the  application  for  reference.  Upon  receipt  of  a  copy  of 
this  decision  from  the  clerk,  either  party  may  require  him  to  refer  the  case  to  the 
court  of  arbitration.  An  award  must  be  made  Dy  the  coiui;  within  1  month  of 
the  beginning  of  the  hearing,  to  be  filed  with  the  clerk.  Comprehensive  and 
summary  powers  for  compelling  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  evidence  are  conferred  upon  both  boards  and  court. 

**  Whenever  any  dispute  is  referred  to  either  board  or  court  the  law  requires 
that  neither  party,  on  account  of  such  dispute,  shall  *  do  any  act  or  thing  in  the 
nature  of  a  strike  or  lockout,  or  suspend  or  discontinue  employment  or  work  in 
any  industry  affected  by  such  proceedings,  but  each  party  shall  continue  to  employ 
or  be  employed '  until  a  final  decision  is  reached. 
«  Decisions  of  local  boards  are  not  compulsory  and  have  force  only  as  volun- 
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tarily  accepted  by  the  partdes,  though  provision  is  made  whereby  parties  may 
enter  into  industrial  agreements  which  are  compulsory  and  enforciblein  the  same 
manner  as  awards  of  the  court.  The  final  awards  of  the  court  of  arbitration, 
from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  are  absolutely  binding  on  the  parties  for  any  period 
which  the  award  may  specify,  not  exceeding  2  years.  Their  breach  by  either 
party  is  punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  |2,500,  imposed  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court  u^n  demand  by  any  interested  party,  and  the  court  has  sole  jurisdic- 
tion for  the  imposition  of  penalties.  In  executing  judgment  for  breach  of  awards 
the  property  of  either  party  may  be  seized,  and  if  that  of  an  association  or  union 
is  insufficient,  their  members  are  liable  for  the  difference  up  to,  but  not  exceed- 
ing, $50  for  each  individual.  In  case  also  of  an  association  or  union  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  organization  or  withdrawal  of  members  therefrom  in  no  way  relieves 
either  of  obligations  or  liabilities  under  the  law. 

"  The  law  of  1894  went  into  force  on  January  1, 1895.  Prom  the  first  the  trade 
unions  manifested  a  favorable  attitude  by  registering  under  the  act.  while  em- 
I)loyer8  generally  held  aloof.  By  the  end  of  March,  1896,  74  unions  and  5  federa- 
tions of  unions  had  registered,  of  which  all  but  2  unions  and  1  federation  repre- 
sented workmen.  On  March  31, 1899,  a  total  of  132  unions  of  employers  or  work 
people  had  registered,  124  of  which  had  a  total  membership  of  14,882. 

^*  It  took  some  time  to  get  the  local  boards,  the  court,  and  other  machinery 
established,  so  that  the  system  did  not  get  fairly  into  ox>eration  before  the  middle 
of  1896.  The  reports  of  the  secretary  of  the  New  Zealand  Department  of  Labor 
mention  but  2  cases  of  disputes  between  boards  up  to  March  31, 1896,  and  for 
the  next  year  6  are  reported  as  the  *  principal '  ones.  For  the  2  years  ended  on 
March  31 ,  1898  and  1899,  respectively,  full  returns  are  available,  which  show  during 
the  first  of  those  years  20  cases  handled,  and  during  the  year  ended  March  31  last  25. 

"  Of  the  20  cases  in  the  year  1897-98  only  4  were  brought  to  a  settlement  by 
boards  of  conciliation,  the  other  16  being  carried  to  the  couA  of  arbitration.  The 
proportion  of  cases  carried  up  to  the  court  in  1898-99  was  not  so  larso  as  in  the 
previous  year,  though  still  over  one-half.*  These  appec^s  were  made  in  a  few 
cases  by  both  parties,  and  of  those  by  one  party  alone  auring  1897-98,  at  least,  the 
majority,  though  not  all,  were  by  employees. 

**  In  the  cases  handled,  boards  and  court  deal  with  M  sorts  of  questions  in  a 
great  variety  of  trades.  The  very  radical  character  of  the  law  ana  the  decisive 
manner  in  which  the  vital  matters  of  controversy  between  capital  and  labor  are 
being  settled  under  it  appear  in  the  court's  awards.  Rates  of  wages,  both  day 
and  piece,  have  been  repeatedly  fixed  for  a  period  of  2  years,  and  hours  of  labor 
similarly.  The  court  has  prescribed  the  number  of  apprentices,  and  what  hoh- 
days  shall  be  observed.  The  ever-recurring  and  difficult  question  of  the  prefer- 
ence of  union  labor  has  on  numerous  occasions  been  decided  by  the  court.  In 
short,  the  arbitration  court  is  literally  decreeing  in  its  awards  the  conditions  of 
labor  for  employers  and  employees,  which  the  parties  must  Uve  up  to  or  render 
themselves  liable  to  a  fine  of  $2,500. 

"  As  to  the  working  of  the  compulsory  feature  of  the  law,  there  have  been  cases 
of  violation  of  awards.  But  these  have  all  been  by  employers,  and  in  matters  of 
technicality  or  detail.  Where  the  breach  has  been  proven  damages  have  been 
awarded  or  fines  imposed.  The  supreme  test,  however,  of  the  system  has  not  yet 
been  made.  Thus  far  there  have  been  no  cases  of  fiat  refusal  by  either  party  to 
accept  an  award  in  toto,  nor  especially  has  there  been  a  case  of  breach  of  award 
by  a  trade  union. 

**  Finally,  not  only  has  no  serious  difficulty  been  met  with  thus  far  in  the  prac- 
tical operation  of  the  system,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  experience  has  lessened 
its  favor  with  working  people,  and  there  are  signs  that  employers  are  coming  to  a 
more  favorable  attitude  toward  it.  Manufacturers,  in  some  cases,  have  frankly 
stated  that  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  them  to  have  wages  and  conditions  of  labor 
definitely  fixed  for  2  years  ahead,  thus  affording  a  surer  basis  for  calculation  in 
connection  with  future  contracts. 

''  The  act  still  holds  its  high  position  in  the  estimation  of  the  industrial  classes, 
and  nothing  could  dismay  tne  workers  of  New  Zealand  so  much  as  the  possibility 
that  they  might  ever  revert  to  the  old  warfai*e  of  strike  and  lockout. 

''  Two  of  the  disputes  heard  in  the  arbitration  court  have  had  unsatifactory  ter> 
minations,  the  result  of  one  being  disliked  by  the  workers,  the  other  by  the  employ- 
ers. In  one  Mr.  Justice  Edwards  considered  that  the  Grocers'  Assistants'  Union 
and  the  Tram-drivers'  Union  were  unable  to  bring  cases  into  the  arbitration  court, 
as  their  members  were  not  industrial  workers,  apparently  limiting  the  definition 

Exact  figures  are  not  available  on  account  of  cases  undecided  at  the  close  of 
the  year. 
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of  an  industrial  worker  to  mean  the  producer  of  a  manufactured  article.  This  is 
held  by  those  interested  to  be  too  narrow  a  readina^  of  the  act,  and  if  the  literal 
interpretation  of  the  statute  bars  aU  workers  engaged  in  transit  operations  or  in  dis- 
tribution (such  as  sailors,  carters,  railway  employees,  shop  assistants,  tram  drivers, 
cabmen,  etc  J ,  there  is  fimve  necessity  for  amending  it  so  that  the  spirit  of  the  act 
may  haye  effect  and  allow  large  booies  of  industrious  men  and  women  to  come 
within  the  scope  of  this  beneficent  measure.  The  other  cause  of  trouble  was  an 
application  by  the  employers'  side  (Christchurch  plumbers)  to  prevent  an  award 
bemg  made  in  the  arbitration  court  giving  preference  to  trade  unionists  over  unor- 
ganized labor,  and  questioning  the  power  of  the  president  to  make  a  preferential 
award.  The  prohibition  was  applied  for  to  the  supreme  court,  argued  in  that  court,- 
and  given  against  the  applicants,  it  being  held  by  Mr.  Justice  Denniston  that  the 
president  of  the  arbitration  court  had  power  to  award  preference.  This  judgment 
was  disputed,  the  case  brought  before  the  court  of  appeals,  and  decided  that  the 
president  had  the  power  claimed.  It  is  probable  that  Parliament  will  be  asked 
to  make  the  matter  clear  by  stating  in  an  amending  bill  whether  it  is  prepared  to 
grant  preference  to  unionists." 

So  that  gives  you  a  fair  idea  of  the  Australian  law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  many  organizations  of  employers  in  New 
York  State  somewhat  similar  in  character  to  the  trades  unions?— A.  No,  very 
few,  except  the  typothetse  and  master  builders,  I  think,  and  the  clothing  manu- 
facturers of  New  York  City;  but  you  can  scarcely  call  it  a  x>ermament  organiza- 
tion— the  clothing  manufacturers. 

Q.  Do  you  look  for  an  enlargement  of  these  unions  of  employers. — ^A.  I  do.  I 
find  that  even  small  employers — ^for  instance,  in  the  city  of  Binghamton — ^that 
even  they  first  tried  to  obtain  membership  in  the  unions,  and,  failing  in  that, 
formed  a  union  of  their  own. 

Q.  You  have  had  occasion  in  your  State  (New  York)  to  examine  into  the  sweat- 
ing system  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing  and  other  tilings? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  successful  has  the  State  of  New  York  been  in  the  suppression  of  the 
sweating  system? — ^A.  Under  the  law  of  1898  the  State  is  eliminating  pretty  much 
the  double  use  of  tenements  for  manufacturing  and  household  purposes,  and  the 
sanitary  laws  that  are  bein^  enforced  are  conmbuting  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
doing  away  of  the  evils  of  tne  sweating  system. 

Q.  Is  there  any  means  of  organizing  those  that  work  in  the  sweat  shop  ?  Has 
the  trial  ever  been  made? — A.  They  have,  you  know,  in  a  measure  been  organ- 
ized. Sometimes  we  will  have,  say,  15,000  or  20,000  of  them  or^nized.  That  is 
when  business  is  good.  Then  when  business  drops  the  organization  ceases  to 
exist.  They  are  entirely  different  from  our  regular  trade-umon  x>eople;  but  while 
there  is  business  they  try  to  settle  on  a  scsde  of  wages,  etc. ,  just  in  the  same  way 
that  the  regular  unions  do. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  condition  of  the  workers  in  the  sweat  shops  is  becom- 
ing better  now  than  it  has  been? — ^A.  I  think  there  is  an  improvement  of  the  gen- 
eral conditions  of  the  people.  The  attempt  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  will 
bring  it  about.    They  demand  more. 

Q.  Have  you  an  idea  that  the  sweating  system  mav  become  x)ermanent  in  this 
country? — A.  I  think  it  would  not  be  properly  termed  the  sweating  system,  but  I 
rather  think  our  whole  clothing  trade  wiD  gradually  gravitate  to  large  factories. 
I  believe  we  will  eventually  drive  it  out  of  tenement  houses,  and  we  will  drive  it 
of  necessity  into  large  factories— no  other  place  for  it  to  go. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  consider  the  inspection  laws  of  the  State  ade- 
quate upon  this  question  of  sweat  shops? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  do  not  see  any  place  for  an  amendment  or  improvement? — ^A.  I  say  you 
run  a  great  danger,  in  enforcing  too  stringent  laws,  of  outraging  the  individual 
altogether.  There  is  just  the  possibility  of  taking  the  reform  too  far,  and  in  many 
cases  the  reformation  of  our  sweating  system  has  been  attended  with  many, 
many  sad  sights.  There  have  been  cases  where  the  life  and  the  very  existence  of 
those  poor  people  have  depended  upon  the  earnings,  the  scanty  earnings,  and 
where  the  enforcement  of  the  law  has  driven  out  the  family  and  sent  the  children 
to  an  institution,  causing  a  breaking  up  of  the  home — ^such  a  home  as  you  call  it. 
That  has  been  the  sad  side  of  the  emorcement  of  the  antisweating-system  law. 

Q.  If  a  man  purchases  a  suit  of  clothes,  or  gets  a  tailor-made  suit  of  clothes  in 
one  of  the  establishments  in  New  York  City,  on  Fifth  avenue,  for  instance,  has 
he  assurance  that  that  suit  will  not  be  made  in  a  sweat  shop,  or  amid  unhesklthy 
or  filthy  surroundings?— A.  He  may  get  the  assurance  that  it  was  not,  but  I  have 
my  own  opinion  of  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  some  of  the  very  best  tailor  establishments  in  New  York 
lab€d  sweat-shop  goods  as  first-class  clothing?— A.  Yes;  I  have  heard  from  some 
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deputies  that  they  have  come  across  labels  of  some  of  the  first-class  tailors'  in 
New  York. 


Q.  Having  been  xnade  in  sweat  8hops?--A.  Yes. 


And  possibly  where  there  were  not  healthy  surroundings? — A.  Yes,  possibly. 
I  have  had  such  cases  as  that  reported  to  me,  and  I  was  dumbfounded  myself. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy. )  That  is  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Henry  White,  secretary  of 
the  United  Garment  Workers  of  America,  before  this  commission. — ^A.  But  tiiey 
have  also  found — ^I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  White  testified  to  it  or  not— in 
several  inspections  of  these  sweat  shops,  the  label  of  the  organized  garment 
workers. 

Q.  His  testimony  before  us  was  that  the  label  was  assurance  that  the  garment 
was  not  made  under  these  conditions. — ^A.  That  is  what  we  thought.  There  was 
the  label,  and  it  was  given  to  the  State  as  a  record  of  it,  that  even  the  union  itself, 
for  self-interest — you  can  not  distinguish  the  union  from  an  individual  when  self- 
interest  is  concerned— that  even  the  union  takes  advantage  of  the  very  laws  that 
are  enacted  for  reform  to  benefit  their  own  organization.  That  is  an  unfortunate 
condition,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Would  it  not  be  an  advantage  to  the  trade  if  the  whole 
or  the  better  part  of  these  sweat  shops  were  under  the  control  of  the  garment- 
workers'  association? — A.  It  might  be. 

Q.  If  they  had  them  more  thoroughly  organized? — ^A.  It  mi^ht  be.  Of  course 
it  is  the  attempt  to  get  them  organized  that  induced  them  to  give  this  label.  No 
doubt  about  that. 

(^.  Speaking  of  those  that  are  in  the  sweat  shops  of  New  York— do  you  think 
their  condition  is  much  better  than  that  of  the  same  class  in  London,  Liverpool, 
or  English  cities? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  very  much  better.  The  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
districts  of  London  that  I  saw — ^the  sanitary  conditions— there  is  no  comparison 
between  the  houses  which  we  have  here,  sweat  shops,  and  the  same  houses  in 
London.  In  the  one  it  is  utter  filth,  no  sanitiury  arrangements  at  all,  none  what- 
ever, and  the  great  wonder  is  that  disease  does  not  carry  them  iJl  off.  There  are 
very  few  of  our  shops  where  the  sweating  system  is  carried  on  where  there  is  not 
water  running  on  every  floor,  and  the  necessary  toilet  room  somewhere  at  least. 
Over  there  they  are  carrying  out  the  system  we  inaugurated  in  New  York  some 
years  ago,  of  demolishing  all  those  rickety  buildings,  tearing  them  down,  becaose 
there  is  no  other  remedy  for  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Has  the  sweating  system  greatly  improved  in  New  York 
in  recent  years? — ^A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  How  long  has  it  been  since  the  factory-inspection  laws  took  cognizance  of 
this  sweating  system? — A .  It  is  only  about  4  years  since  they  have  made  it  a  special 
object,  because  it  was  not  until  that  time  that  the  class  of  immigrants  obtained 
foothold  in  New  York  that  made  the  conditions  such. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  very  considerable  improvement  since  the  enactment  of  this 
law? — A.  Oh,  yes;  a  very  considerable  improvement.  I  think  there  were  overs 
thousand  refused  licenses  last  year. 

Q.  They  are  required  to  get  a  license  in  order  to  make  goods  in  private  houses?— 
A.  Yes,  before  they  proceed  to  make  goods;  and  they  must  have  the  houses 
inspected  and  get  a  certificate. 

^.  Do  these  inspectors  do  their  duty  as  a  rule,  and  is  this  inspection  pretty 
rigid? — ^A.  Well,  as  far  as  I  can  judge. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  You  have  in  the  State  of  New  York  a  free  employment 
bureau,  have  you  not? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  is  it  since  it  was  instituted? — ^A.  That  was  instituted  June  1, 1896, 
I  think. 

Q.  All  expenses  of  that  bureau  are  paid  by  the  State? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  that  bureau  itself  with  respect  to  unemployed 
labor? — ^A.  The  effect  has  been  in  a  measure  to  break  up  the  offices  that  were 
simply  in  the  employment  business  for  exploiting  purx)oses,  of  which  we  had  a 
great  many  there — and  it  exists  in  some  cases  yet,  where  employment  agencies 
will  take  $2  from  a  poor  man,  allowing  him  the  use  of  the  office,  i)erhap8  for  2 
weeks,  and  then  demand  another  $2;  and  in  some  cases  they  would  exact  perhaps 
|5  on  a  promise  to  get  a  man  employment,  and  they  would  obtain,  nominally, 
employment  for  him  with  a  confederate— simply  get  him  employment,  and  he  would 
be  turned  on  the  street  again.  They  have  been  regulated.  These  employment 
agencies  in  New  York  are  controlled  by  municipal  ordinance,  but  there  has  not 
been  a  sufficient  penalty  and  no  supervision,  and  they  have  degenerated  a  good 
deal  into  what  you  might  call  a  padrone  system — ^nearly  as  bad  as  the  padrone 
system  in  some  cases  that  have  come  under  our  notice.  Unsuspecting  girls  have 
been  sent  to  places  that  they  ought  not  to  have  been  sent,  and  we  trieS  to  remedy 
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it  last  year  hy  getting  a  general  law  placing  them  under  control,  with  our  borean 
having  the  ri^t  of  inspection,  bnt  it  faued  of  passage.  We  find  in  the  free 
employment  office  conducted  by  the  State  that  for  a  female  that  admits  she  is  45 
years  of  age  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  employment;  and  if  a  man  admits  an  age 
much  over  50  he  also  finds  it  very  difficult.  I  saw  one  case  myself  there,  being 
down  in  the  office,  of  an  en^neer  whose  hair  was  gray  but  who  was  physically  a 
strong  man,  looked  to  be  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  fact  at  a  time  to  get  the  best 
work  out  of  him,  and  he  was  refused  employment  on  account  of  his  gray  hairs, 
and  the  superintendent  tells  me  that  that  prevails  pretty  generally  in  the  office. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Well,  do  they  succeed  in  getting  employment  for  others 
that  are  under  the  age  which  you  mention? — ^A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  To  a  pretty  large  extent?— A,  Yes,  to  a  large  extent,  and  it  is  increasing  all 
the  time;  out  we  get  very  little  employment  for  males  in  New  York,  because  all 
the  unskilled  labor  in  New  York  is  employed  on  public  works  or  on  quasi  public 
works— the  employment  is  controlled  by  tne  party  in  power.  A  worlanan  would 
not  be  able  to  get  a  job  unless  he  had  a  ticket  from  tne  leader  of  his  district,  no 
matter  who  he  was.    That  system  prevails  generaUy  in  New  York. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  In  aU  the  cities  of  the  State?— A.  I  do  not  think  so; 
not  so  much  as  New  York  City. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Can  you  give  us  a  brief  idea  of  the  principles  of  this 
free  employment  law? — ^A.  The  system  under  which  it  works  is  that  it  is  per- 
fectly free.    You  go  in  there  and  you  register. 

Q.  How  many  places  of  registry  are  tnere  in  the  city  or  State?— A.  Only  the 
one,  in  New  York  City. 

Q.  One  in  New  York  City?— A.  Yes. 

(4.  None  in  Buffalo? — ^A.  No.  The  law  provides  for  them  in  cities  of  the  first 
class,  which  would  include  Buffalo,  but  we  have  never  been  able  to  get  an  appro- 
priation to  establish  one  in  Buffalo. 

Q.  How  much  of  an  appropriation  would  be  required,  for  instance,  for  Greater 
New  York? — A.  We  have  |5,0(X)  for  this  one  we  have. 

Q.  And  can  not  get  any  for  Buffalo  for  that  purpose? — ^A.  No.  I  only  asked  for 
$4,000  for  Buffalo,  as  the  rent  is  more  reasonable  in  Buffalo.  You  see,  the  rent  is 
a  Dig  item  for  New  York. 

Q.  Is  that  all  the  effort  that  is  being  made  in  the  State  of  New  York  for  the 
unemployed — this  employment  agency  with  one  office? — A.  That  is  all  the  State 
has  done.  Cf  course  there  are  any  quantity  of  benevolent  employment  agencies. 
A  great  many  churches  conduct  them.  There  is  one  very  excellent  one  in  New 
York  run  by  the  St.  Bartholomew  Church — ^the  Rev.  Dr.  Greer. 

Q.  Could  you  state  with  regard  to  the  benefits  of  this  particular  one;  has  it 
proven  of  very  considerable  b^efit? — ^A.  It  has  been  a  benefit  to  the  poor  women 
or  men  that  could  not  pay  a  fee.    They  would  be  shut  out  completely. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  get  employment  from  this  means  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  or  have  you  statistics  on  that  point? — A.  I  will  give  you  the  exact  figures. 
(Quarter  ending  March  31, 1899:  Applicants  for  work,  1,237;  applicants  for  help — 
tnat  is  employers — 641;  places  secured.  467. 

Q.  ThatismGreaterNew  York?— A.  Yes. 

(^..(By  Mr.FARQUHAR.)  That  is  for  one  quarter?— A.  Yes;  it  is  the  means  of 
saving  the  people  that  are  on  the  street,  that  are  friendless  and  have  no  place  to 
go,  and  of  putting  them  in  communication  with  i)eople  that  will  give  them 
exnployment. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  They  do  not  furnish  any  transi>ortation  to  any  place— 
anything  of  that  kind? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  How  is  the  office  conducted? — ^A.  We  have  a  superintendent;  and  then  we 
have  a  lady  there,  because  a  great  many  of  the  applicants  are  feniale,  and  she  is 
a  stenographer,  as  well  as  everything  else;  and  then  we  have  an  assistant. 

Q.  Three  persons? — A.  Three  persons. 

Q,  And  they  are  paid  a  salary  of  only  $5,000  a  year,  the  three?— A.  Well,  they 
do  not  get  that,  because  all  the  printing  has  to  be  taken  out,  and  the  rent. 

Q.  And  yet  there  is  only  $5,000?— A.  $5,000  for  the  whole  of  it. 

Q,  The  State  is  very  nearly  on  the  sweating  system  itself ,  then?  A.  Yes.  Well, 
you  see  it  is  an  innovation.  A  great  many  opposed  that  law  because  they  claim 
it  borders  on  socialism — ^too  much  of  the  paternal  government,  they  call  it;  but 
strange  to  say  Ohio  had  the  law  before  we  nad,  and  since  we  have  had  it  lUinois 
has  x>assed  a  free  employment  law.    It  is  very  radical. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kbnnedt.)  They  have  several  offices  in  Chicago? — A,  Yes,  several 
in  Chicago,  and  they  have  a  first-class  law;  much  better  than  ours.  I  was  sur- 
prised. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  consider  their  law  the  best  of  any  State?— A.  Of 
any  State. 
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Q.  How  inany  StatOB  have  such  a  law? — A.  I  think  there  are  ahont  five  of  them. 

Q.  On  the  whole,  yon  think  they  are  quite  beneficial? — ^A.  Quite  beneficial.  In 
large  cities  they  are  essential.  I  nave  grown  up  in  New  YorK  City  myself;  have 
been  25  or  30  years  in  New  York.  A  man  can't  readily  find  employment  through 
his  own  exertions  to-day.  Even  a  first-class  mechanic  will  have  difficulty  in  find- 
ing employment  in  that  city  except  through  an  acquaintance;  that  is  what  I  find; 
has  been  so  for  years  in  New  York  City;  and  you  will  find  that  as  the  cities  grow 
that  condition  grows  with  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Do  not  the  New  York  unions  usually  provide  head- 
quarters for  their  own  organizations,  so  that  the  unemployed  in  their  own  ranks 
can  always  find  work  immediately? — A.  Yes;  and  they  are  supposed  to  employ 
the  men  m  regular  order  as  they  are  registered;  but  the  unions  will  often  find  a 
way  of  avoiding  that  with  a  fnend — ^the  place  will  not  be  reported,  and  some 
friend  will  get  it  who  is  idle,  without  being  near  the  hall  at  all  and  registering. 
That  is  something  you  can  not  prevent. 

Q.  This  free  employment  agency  is  entirely  for  unorganized  labor? — A.  Yes;  and 
for  organized.  One  clause  of  the  Illinois  law  forbids  them  to  furnish  labor  to  any 
employer  whose  employees  are  on  a  strike.  We  have  no  such  provision  as  that  in 
our  law,  although  we  have  been  fortunate  enough  not  to  have  any  labor  when 
any  such  employer  wanted  it. 

9.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  think  that  a  wise  provision  of  the  law  in  Illi- 
nois?— A.  Yes.  I  do  not  think  the  State  should  be  utilized  as  a  feeder  for  an 
employer  engaged  in  controversy  with  working  people.  I  think  it  perfectly 
justifiable. 

Q.  No  doubt  union  men  occasionally  get  out  of  employment  and  can  not  get  it 
through  a  union;  they  would  not  get  State  employment?— A.  Oh,  yes;  where  we 
get  an  application  for  a  good  man  we  always  send  to  union  headanarters;  if  we 
have  not  got  a  man  registered  we  send  to  the  wsdking  delegate  or  business  agent, 
and  he  sends  a  man  and  we  register  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  suppose  it  is  very  gratifying  to  organized  labor  for 
the  great  State  of  New  York  to  gather  these  statistics  in  regard  to  the  employ- 
ment of  organized  labor  only.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  why  it  is  that  the  State 
does  not  gather  statistics  also  of  the  unorganized  workers  of  the  State  of  New 
York? — ^A.  Yes;  in  the  first  place  the  expense  would  be  so  enormous  that  you 
would  actually  have  to  take  a  census  of  tne  State  to  get  it. 

<^.  They  make  no  attempt  in  that  direction  at  all? — A.  No,  can  not;  it  would 
be  impossible. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  was  the  increase  in  the  total  number  of  members  of  unions 
in  the  last  3  years?— A.  I  think  it  is  nearly  100,000— well,  it  is  about  96,000. 

Q.  That  is  an  enormous  increase.  I  notice  that  it  is  coincident  with  what  is 
known  as  industrial  combination? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  you  believe  that  the  one  movement  has  had  any 
effect  on  the  other? — ^A.  I  think  naturally  it  would  have.  Consolidation  of  one 
opposing  force  would  naturally  force  consolidation  on  the  other  side.  It  is  a 
natural  law. 

Q.  Have  the  workers  of  the  State  of  New  York  suffered  any  as  a  result  of  this 
industrial  combination  that  has  gone  on  in  the  last  few  years? — ^A.  They  seem  to 
think  not.    They  seem  to  think  tney  can  make  better  agreements. 

(^.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers  that  unions  are  able  to  take  care  of 
then:  own  interests  in  connection  with  these  industrial  combinations? — ^A.  In  a 
broad  sense,  I  do  not.  In  the  narrow  sense  of  the  present  condition  they  might. 
But  broadly,  I  should  certainly  dissent  from  any  opinion  of  that  kind. 

S.  You  think  they  need  the  assistance  of  the  State? — A.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 
.  In  what  way? — ^A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  whether  that  question  put  in  that 
way  is  feasible.  The  State  would  be  encouraging  an  antagonism  and  warfare 
which  is  implied  altogether  from  Mr.  GJompers'  stand  on  the  whole  question. 
My  whole  view  of  the  matter  is  that  this  matter  is  not  only  a  bad  policy,  but  is  a 
ruinous  policy  both  for  the  workers  and  the  manufacturers. 

<^.  You  said,  I  believe,  that  the  workers  of  the  State  of  New  York  do  not 
believe  that  they  have  suffered  as  yet  as  a  result  of  that  industrial  combination? — 
A.  Of  course,  that  is  my  opinion.     ^ 

Q.  Your  opinion? — A.  Yes;  that  is  my  opinion. 

<J.  Have  you  seen  any  evidence  that  they  have? — A.  There  is  no  evidence  from 
om*  returns  that  they  have  suffered  any  decrease  in  wages. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  general  increase  in  wages? — ^A.  Yes;  general  increase,  so 
far  as  that  goes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  is  your  view  in  regard  to  this  industrial  combi- 
nation on  the  one  hand,  and  the  combination  of  labor  on  the  other;  is  there  not 
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danger  of  it  tending  to  make  two  classes,  the  capitalistic  class  and  the  labor 
class? — ^A.  It  can  not  bnt  tend  in  one  way.  If  continued  under  the  present  con- 
dition you  would  grow  up  simply  a  trust  of  the  manufacturers  and  a  trust  of  the 
workers.  Statistics  of  the  country  go  to  show  that  even  under  the  best  condi- 
tion prevailing  in  my  own  State  we  would  have  only  about  one-eighth  of  the 
wage-workers  organized  in  that  State.  That  would  be  supported  by  the  condi- 
tion of  business.  We  would  be  paying  for  a  condition  of  business  in  which  we 
had  no  interest,  and  which  was  ror  the  benefit  of  a  mere  fraction  of  the  people; 
and  there  perhaps  is  a  view  of  the  trust  question  that  few  of  them  treat  upon, 
and  those  that  Imow  of  it  do  not  care  to  treat  upon.  It  is  the  great  question  that 
will  loom  up  in  the  future.  What  is  the  great  lx)dy  of  the  American  people  going 
to  think  of  this  trust?  Will  they,  as  the  socialist  looks  upon  it,  say  to  tiiemselves: 
Well,  if  a  few  men  can  run  this  business  and  become  enormously  rich,  and  if  the 
men  that  work  at  it  can  live  in  comfort,  with  their  f anulies  in  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances, why  can  not  the  State  undertake  the  whole  of  it  and  give  us  all 
comfort?  And  thereby  you  go  to  work  and  destrov  the  very  foundation  of  Amer- 
ican institutions.  You  take  out  of  American  life  what  has  made  America,  its 
initiative,  its  individuality,  which  is  the  great  characteristic  of  the  American 
people  to-day,  which  you  can  see  if  you  travel  anywhere  in  the  world.  We  run 
a  great  danger  of  destroying  those  two  ^eat  qualities  that  have  made  us  such  a 
distinctively  prog^ressive  nation.  I  am  just  simply  giving  you  my  own  opinion 
about  it.  If  1  were  in  Mr.  Gk)mx)er8's  place,  or  in  any  of  the  other  labor  lee^ers* 
places,  I  would  likelv  take  the  same  view  as  they.  I  would  be  willing  to  have  a 
man  run  a  business  that  I  could  make  the  best  terms  with;  but  when  it  comes  to 
the  question  of  the  State  that  deals  with  the  whole  people,  then  the  question 
comes  up  in  the  broad  sense,  and  you  must  consider  the  great  body  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  as  distinct  from  the  manufacturers  and  the  producers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Then  you  would  say  there  are  unjust  privileges  on  the 
part  of  the  trust  and  the  same  with  labor  umons? — ^A.  Well,  I  do  not  say  that 
there  are. 

Q.  f  By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Do  you  think  that  these  combinations  pay  particular 
regara  sometimes  to  conserving  the  interests  of  the  whole  people?  It  is  not  merely 
good  wages  to  the  laborer  and  large  profits  to  the  monopoly,  or  the  trust,  or  the 
combination  that  are  desirable,  but  tne  interests  of  sdl  the  people  should  be  con- 
served in  fixing  both  wages  and  prices. — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  is  that  sufficiently  looked  after,  in  your  judgment?— A.  I  do  not  think 
so.  It  would  not  be  natursd  that  it  should.  The  cost  and  profit  is  the  first  thought. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Once  you  are  in  constructive  socialism,  could  you  take 
care  of  all  the  rest  ot  the  peoj^le  outside  of  trade  unions? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Would  it  destroy  the  nation  to  put  them  into  that  position? — ^A.  Yes;  I  believe 
it  would. 

S.  Nationality  would  cease  and  individuality  be  lost,  would  it  not? — ^A.  Yes; 
all  ambition  would  be  taken  out  of  mankind,  and  when  you  take  ambition 
out  of  the  human  system  you  destroy  all  the  good  characteristics.  No  question 
about  that. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  do  not  think  there  is  the  same  opportunity  now  for 
the  laooring  man  in  any  trade  to  accumulate  and  become  a  producer  and  manu- 
facturer himself  as  there  was  when  no  such  combinations  of  capital  existed?  It 
makes  it  very  much  more  difficult,  does  it  not,  for  men  of  small  means  to  enter 
business? — A.  Yes;  makes  it  quite  difficult. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  not  think  the  difficulty  with  the  small  capital- 
ist getting  into  business  is  the  fact  that  he  can  not  meet  the  competition  of  any- 
one with  double  the  capital  over  him? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  question  of  capital  entirely  whether  you  shall  go  into  business  or 
not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  not  your  experience  as  a  trade  unionist  and  business  man? — ^A.  Yes;  no 
doubt  about  that. 

Q.  It  is  not  the  question  of  the  size  of  the  combination.  The  question  is  whether 
the  man  with  the  smidl  capital  can  compete  with  the  great  working  concern? — A. 
That  is  it. 

Q.  That  is  the  problem?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Then  the  whole  tendency,  you  think,  would  be  toward 
a  capitalistic  class  and  a  labor  class? — ^A.  Under  the  present  conditions,  but  the 
result  would  be  State  socialism,  and  that  is  where  our  public  men  shut  their  eyes 
to  -the  possible  outcome  of  all  this  whole  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  When  any  laoor  organization  enters  into  these  con- 
tracts that  last  for  12  months  or  2  years  with  capital,  with  a  trust,  or  with  an 
industrial  combination,  are  they  not  parties  and  princii>als  in  carrying  out  the 
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truBt  principle  themselveBP—A.  Oh,  of  course,  they  are;  because  they  virtually 
agree  not  to  engage  in  any  trade  dispute.  They  tie  themselves  virtually  for  1 
year  or  2  years. 

Q.  And  yet  you  claim  that  such  arrangements  are  a  real  benefit  to  the  working 
class,  gri'^iii?  stability  to  labor  and  regrular  wages?— A.  Yes;  it  is  the  old  principle 
of  self-interest;  there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  I  take  care  of  myself  and  it  is  the  same 
way  with  a  large  body  of  men,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  eliminate  that.  This 
brotherhood  of  man  that  has  been  preached— there  is  so  very  little  of  it  that  enters 
into  human  life,  after  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  But  still  those  who  have  entered  into  it — ^that  is  what 
has  maae  modem  society? — ^A.  Yes;  it  is  that  elevation  that  keeps  society;  no 
doubt  about  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.FARQiTHAR.)  Employers' liability  acts  and  remedial  legislation  in 
respect  to  the  labor  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  have  had  a  good  deal  of  con- 
sideration,  have  they  not,  in  the  last  8  or  10  years? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  your  experience  in  the  bureau  and  otherwise  in  the  State,  have  you 
any  views  to  set  forth  on  this  question  to  the  commission? — ^A.  On  the  employers' 
Uability? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  We  have  taken  occasion  this  last  year  to  investigate  all  the  laws 
that  have  been  passed  bv  European  countries  and  b^  our  own  States,  and  we  find 
that  the  States  have  had  to  g^ve  up  the  whole  question  of  employers'  liability  and 
substitute  for  it  the  workmen's  compensation  act.  The  best  European  statistics 
that  could  be  got  on  employers'  liaoility  itself  showed  that  nearly  50  per  cent 
of  the  accidents  were  incident  to  the  employment,  and  consequentlv  you  could  not 
claim  anything.  Ajid  then  the  conditions  were  such  that  you  would  have  to  prove 
that  you  were  ordered  to  do  this  thing;  you  would  have  to  prove  that  you  gave 
notice  that  you  knew  of  the  defect  of  some  part  of  the  machinery;  and  there  were 
so  many  loopholes  that  the  percentage  of  cases  where  workmen  obtained  anything 
was  so  small  as  to  make  tne  acts  perfectly  worthless.  Gfermany  was  the  first 
Government  that  had  to  give  way,  and  eventually  England  and  the  rest  of  them 
supplemented  the  old  employers'  liability  law  by  what  they  called  the  workmen's 
compensation  act. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  present  the  commission  your  views  on  that  matter? — A.  I  can. 
[Beading:] 
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"  The  New  York  bureau  of  labor  statistics  gathered  statistics  of  industrial 
accidents  from  manufacturers  employing  452,^  persons  for  the  three  mon^ 
ending  June  30, 1899,  not  one-half  of  those  employed  in  manufactming  industries 
in  the  State,  and  exclusive  of  railroad  employees,  and  found  that  1,822  persons 
met  with  injuries  during  that  period,  25  of  which  were  fatal. 

'*For  the  whole  State  the  number  would  undoubtedly  have  reached  4,000  for 
the  period  stated,  and  16,000  for  the  year. 

"  In  addition  to  this,  the  State  railroad  commission  reported  210  fatal  accidents 
for  .the  year  ending  June  80, 1899.  No  report  of  those  crippled,  maimed,  or 
wounded. 

'*  Aside  from  the  physical  suffering  in  all  cases  of  injury  and  the  mental 
anguish  of  the  members  of  the  sufferer's  family  in  case  of  the  more  serious  acci- 
dents, there  are  entailed  in  nearly  all  cases  financial  losses  and  materia  hardsMps 
to  families.  Few  workmen  carry  accident  insurance  of  any  kind;  onl^  in  the 
best  paid  classes  of  labor  does  there  exist  the  practice  of  paying  contributions 
into  a  death  or  disability  fund  of  some  trade  union,  fraternal  order,  or  assess- 
ment society,  in  order  to  secure  financial  relief  in  times  of  affliction.  In  many 
cases  the  injured  man  and  his  family  are  dependent  upon  public  charity  for  their 
means  of  living  during  the  period  of  disabihty.  Hence,  from  financial  considera- 
ations  alone,  the  State  is  interested  in  this  question  of  industrial  accidents.  In 
gathering  statistics  of  industrial  accidents  tnis  countrjr  has  only  made  a  begin- 
ning. Tj^e  best  are  the  statistics  of  accidental  injuries  to  railway  employees 
publiBhed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Another  dangerous  industry, 
mining,  is  fairly  well  treated  in  this  respect  in  a  few  States.  But  the  frequency 
of  disabling  injuries  is  nearly  as  great  in  such  industries  as  building,  iron  and 
steel,  saw  and  planing  mills,  etc.,  and  these  industries  have  not  received  so  care- 
ful attention.  True,  the  laws  of  New  York  State,  as  of  many  other  States, 
require  every  factor j;  owner  to  report  to  the  factory  inspector,  within  48  hours, 
all  accidents  or  injuries  sustained  by  employees  while  at  work.    But  compliance 
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with  the  lawB  ia  not  general;  the  reporto  of  the  factory  inspector  freqnentlv  com- 
plain of  Uie  careleaanees  or  isdifFerence  to  the  law  on  tne  part  of  employera; 
hence  the  factory  inspector  was  ready  to  cooperate  with  the  Bureau  oi  Labor 
StatisticH  in  a  special  effort  to  secure  for  a  limited  period  and  from  a  selected  list 
of  Stories,  as  complete  a  record  as  possible  of  accidents  to  labor. 

"  The  period  chosen  for  the  investigation  embraced  the  months  of  April,  Hay, 
and  Jnne,  1W9,  and  the  resnlts  are  as  follows: 

Table  A. — Ratio  of  injurie*  to  persons  employed. 


ITamber 
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Hnmber 
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1 
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•,313 

tJ," 

XI.   P«ll,lk- Utililk-F.   " 

,,« 

1.283 

ue,tis 

"It  will  be  noticed,  first,  that  the  number  of  employees  covered  in  this  investi- 
gation waa  46S,435 — scarcely  hijf  the  number  engaged  in  manufacturing  indus- 
tries in  the  Stat«.  Secondly,  the  number  of  injuries  reported  nevertheless  exceeds 
the  nomber  regularly  reported  to  the  factory  inspector,  which  has  never  reached 
1,800  per  annum  among  700,000  employees  of  inspected  factories.  Thirdly,  the 
number  of  injuries  is  even  now  understated;  many  firms  that  reported  '  No  acci- 
dents'  to  the  boreau  nevertheless  had  employees  injured  within  the  Bi>ecdfied 
period,  and  others  failed  to  report  all  accidents.  So  much  was  learned  from 
trade-union  reports  and  other  sources;  for  example,  one  railway  company  which 
operates  repair  shops  in  different  cities  of  the  State  reported  no  accidents  in  one 
shop  and  a  long  list  of  accidents  in  a  smaller  tant  similar  shop  in  another  town. 
Moreover,  the  rate  per  1,000  ia  absurdly  low  when  compared  with  German  and 
Austrian  results;  whereas  the  accidents  on  American  ruilwayB,  more  carefnlly 
reported  to  the  authorities,  are  much  more  numerous  thun  they  are  in  Eiirojie. 

"  The  ratiofl  in  the  last  column  of  the  table  are  very  misleading  if  taken  to  indi- 
cate the  relatave  hazards  in  the  several  indnstriea.  Groups  V,  VI,  and  XI  are  not 
especially  dangerous  industries;  which  fact  appears  not  only  from  the  European 
accident  statistics,  but  also  from  the  rat«a  of  the  accident  and  employers'  liability 
insurance  companies  in  this  country.  The  explanation  is  that  theaccident  reports 
for  these  three  indnstries  are  more  accurate  and  complete  than  they  are  in  other 
groups,  because  the  business  ia  concentrated  in  a  few  large  establishments  which 
keep  a  far  more  careful  record  of  accidents  than  do  the  smaller  establishments. 
If  similar  accuracy  could  be  obbdned  in  the  building  and  iron  and  steel  indns- 
tries they  wonld  show  larger  percentagea  than  the  three  groups  specified.  Hence 
the  one  useful  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  table  is  the  conclusion  that  44  injuries 
to  each  1,000  employees  per  annum  constitnte  a  more  likely  proportion  than  16.11. 

"  liie  number  and  chu'acter  of  the  ininries  sustained,  in  the  months  of  April, 
Hay,  and  Jnne,  are  shown  in  Table  B  for  each  of  the  principal  groups  of 
industries. 
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**  Table  B.-^Nature  of  injuries  mstained  in  industrial  accidents. 
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*'  The  parts  of  the  body  most  frequently  injured  were  the  fingers;  a  fact  which 
appears  with  particular  emphasis  in  the  wood  industries,  where  the  circular  saw 
plays  an  important  rdle.  In  the  building  trades,  chemical,  stone,  and  clay  indus- 
tries, and  puDlic  utilities  the  legs  and  feet  suffered  more  severely.  Next  came  the 
arms  and  hands.  The  number  of  internal  injuries  reported  is  comparatively 
small,  as  is  also  the  number  of  such  severe  and  disabling  accidents  as  the  loss  of 
an  eye  or  limb.  It  must  be  duly  explained,  however,  that  the  number  of  such 
injuries  is  understated  in  the  classification;  many  of  the  injuries  to  arms  and 
hcmds  and  legs  and  feet  having  without  any  doubt  involved  subsequent 
amputation. 

*  'Period  of  disability. — The  extent  of  injuries  sustained  may  also  be  measured  by 
the  amount  of  time  lost  from  work  as  a  result  of  the  accidents.  Omitting  from 
the  tabulation  the  29  fatal  accidents  we  should  obtain  the  following  results: 

Number  of  establishments  in  which  nonfatal  accidents  occurred 067 

Total  number  of  nonfatal  accidents 1,793 

Number  of  injured  persons  still  disabled  June  30-.  25 

Number  of  injured  persons  who  lost  no  time* 152 

Number  of  injured  x>ersons  not  considered  in  this  table 286 

Number  of  persons  who  lost  no  more  than  1  week....' 619 

Number  of  injured  persons  who  lost  less  than  1  day 48 

Number  of  injured  persons  who  lost  1  day 85 

Number  of  injured  persons  who  lost  from  2  to  7  days 486 

Number  of  injured  persons  who  lost  over  1  week  but  not  more  t  han  1  month .  545 

Number  of  injured  persons  who  lost  from  1  to  2  weeks 286 

Number  of  injured  persons  who  lost  from  2  to  8  weeks 165 

Number  of  injured  persons  who  lost  from  3  to  4  weeks 94 

Number  of  injured  persons  who  lost  from  1  to  2  months 124 

Number  of  injured  -penona  who  lost  from  2  to  3  months 42 

Total  number  of  persons  whose  time  lost  was  reported 1, 830 

Total  number  of  days  lost  by  same 19,587 

Average  number  of  days  lost  per  capita 15 

M  II  ...  .  m^^^m^mm   I  ■II-  I  ■! 

*  That  is,  lees  than  1  hour. 
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*'  From  the  foregoing  statement  it  appears  that  25  of  the  injured  persons  were 
still  disabled  at  the  close  of  the  period  investigated;  this  does  not  mean  that  25  is 
the  number  that  was  permanently  disabled,  for  niany  of  these  might  have  been 
only  slightly  injured  in  the  last  days  of  the  month.  The  number  reported  as  hav- 
ing lost  no  time  (i. e.,le88  than  1  hour)  was  152,  which  probably  represents  some- 
thing like  the  total  number  of  trivial  accidents.  Two  hundred  and  eighty-six  are 
not  considered  in  the  table  because  the  number  of  days  lost  was  not  stated  by  the 
employer.  Some  of  these  cases  were  no  doubt  trivial,  but  a  large  proportion  of 
them  were  very  severe,  the  failure  to  r'^port  having  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
injured  employee  had  left  his  employer's  service.  Of  the  619  injured  persons  who 
did  not  lose  more  than  a  week's  time,  486  lost  more  than  1  day.  Five  hundred 
and  forty-five  lost  from  1  week  to  1  month  and  124  from  1  to  2  months;  42  were  dis- 
abled more  than  2  months,  nearly  all  of  whom  must  have  been  injured  in  April. 
The  total  number  of  working  days  lost  by  1,380  injured  persons  was  19,587,  which 
is  a  per  capita  average  of  15  days  or  sligntly  more  than  2  weeks. 

"  Action  of  the  State  for  the  prevention  of  acddenta, — ^Nowhere  has  the  modem 
State  assumed  that  its  help  is  not  needed  by  the  working  people  in  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  accidents.  It  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  pronounced  gross  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  employer  to  be  criminsd  under  cei'tain  conditions.  It  has  pro- 
ceeded further,  through  its  legislature  or  its  courts,  and  in  two  directions:  First, 
to  require  employers  to  erect  and  maintam  safeguards  about  machinery  at  the 
direction  of  the  factory  inspector;  secondly,  to  place  upon  the  employer  a  finan- 
cial responsibility  to  his  employees,  to  be  enforced  through  an  action  for  damages 
by  the  injured  person.  Tne  former  policy  has  undoubtedly  prevented  many 
accidents,  and  its  results  appear  in  the  most  favorable  light  in  the  reduction  of 
the  number  of  accidental  injuries  sustained  by  railway  employees  since  the 
passage  of  the  Federal  law  requiring  the  adoption  of  automatic  couplers.  The 
annual  reports  of  the  factory  inspector  of  this  State  furnish  ample  testimony  of 
the  need  as  well  as  the  benefits  of  such  le^slation,  as  does  also  the  report  of  the 
inspector  of  boilers  in  the  department  of  public  works. 

**  Nevertheless,  the  number  of  accidents  reported  to  the  factory  inspector  dur- 
ing the  past  year  was  large  than  ever  before.  The  availability  of  the  second 
policy — the  responsibility  of  employers — ^must  therefore  come  under  discussion; 
the  more  so,  as  this  policy  promises  not  only  to  prevent  accidents,  but  also  to 
give  such  relief  to  an  injured  employee  as  can  be  afforded  by  any  financial  aid. 

"  Liability  of  employers, — In  New  York  State  the  liability  of  employers  to  pay 
civil  damages  to  injured  employees  rests  purely  upon  judge-made  law,  no  statute 
up  to  the  present  time  having  been  enacted  by  the  legislature.    The  soui'ce  of  the 

S resent  law  must  therefore  be  sought  in  the  English  common  law  and  the  prece- 
ents  established  by  English  and  American  courts.  While  the  essential  princi- 
ples of  the  law  have  been  invested  with  a  mass  of  detail  and  legal  subtleties, 
they  are  in  reality  very  simple.  They  are  deducible  from  two  mazimfl  of  the 
common  law:  (1)  A  x)erson  is  liable  for  his  own  wrongdoing  and  breaches  of  con- 
tract. Hence  *  a  person  guilty  of  negligence  is  liable  to  make  compensation  for 
pecuniary  damages  therefrom  if  the  damage  is  legally  traceable  to  the  negli- 
gence.' (2)  A  principal  is  responsible  for  tne  acts  of  his  agents,  a  master  for 
those  of  his  servants,  an  employer  for  those  of  his  employees  while  they  are  per- 
forming his  work  and  acting  within  the  scox>e  of  their  authority.  Respondeat 
superior,  *  Let  the  master  answer.' 

''  Doctrine  of  common  employment. — ^Had  these  two  simple  principles  of  the 
common  law  been  logically  applied,  there  would  not  have  arisen  so  universal  and 
powerful  a  demand  for  le^slation  to  make  effective  the  responsibility  of  employ- 
ers to  their  workmen.  Unfortunately,  the  common-law  rule  of  respondeat  supe- 
rior has  been  abrogated  by  the  judge-made  law  that  an  employer  is  not  responsi- 
ble for  the  negligence  of  his  agent  or  employees,  provided  the  person  injured  is 
also  in  his  service.  A  perfect  stranger  is  entitled  to  recover  damages  from  the 
employer  for  injuries  brought  upon  him  by  any  of  the  latter 's  employees;  not  so 
one  of  his  own  employees.  This  is  the  famous  doctrine  of  common  employment, 
established  in  the  English  courts  in  1837  and  since  followed  as  a  precedent  by  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  those  of  England.  Its  harshest  application 
appeared  in  the  case  of  railway  accidents,  wherem  any  passenger  injured  could 
sue  the  company  for  damages,  but  a  clerk  employed  by  the  company  in  its  offices 
and  traveling  on  the  same  train  would  have  had  no  cause  of  action,  since  the 
accident  was  caused  not  by  the  corporation  itself,  but  by  one  of  its  servants,  i.  e., 
a  fellow-employee  of  the  clerk. 

'*  The  doctrine  of  common  employment  rests  on  the  false  assumption  that  the 
workman,  upon  taking  employment,  voluntarily  assumes  the  ordinary  and  famil- 
iar risks  of  the  occupation,  including  accidental  injuries  caused  through  the  neg- 
ligence of  his  fellow-workmen*    The  assumption  of  th^  risk  hae  been  regarded  as 
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an  implied  part  of  his  contract  with  the  employer,  and  it  has  been  ar^ed  that  his 
wages  covered  payment  for  the  hazard  of  accident.  The  argnment  is  a  plausible 
one,  but  it  proves  too  mnch.  If  the  workman  is  judged  to  assume  tiie  risks  of 
occupation  simply  because  he  is  aware  of  the  existence  of  such  dangers,  a  third 
person  injured  under  the  same  circumstances  with  the  workman  should  have  no 
standing  in  court.  Railway  passengers  are  aware  of  the  risks  of  accident  to 
which  they  subject  themselves  when  traveling;  yet  they  are  not  permitted 
to  relieve  the  transportation  company  of  liability  by  any  contract,  express  or 
implied. 

'*  Whatever  the  reasonableness  and  justice  of  the  doctrine  of  common  employ- 
ment in  a  primitive  agricultural  community,  it  is  clearly  out  of  place  in  an  indus- 
trial society  where  work  is  carried  on  in  great  shops  and  factories  with  the  aid  of 
complicated  machinery.  It  is  absurd  to  nold  a  cotton  spinner  responsible  for  an 
act  of  the  distant  engineer  which  causes  an  injury  to  the  former.  Hence  the 
universal  demand  for  the  abolition  of  the  doctnne  by  statute,  a  demand  which 
was  first  satisfied  by  Germany  nearly  a  generation  a^o  (1871 ) .  England  partially 
abrogated  the  doctrine  in  1880,  and  replaced  it  with  entirely  new  methods  of 
enforcing  employer's  resiwnsibility  in  1897.  Throughout  Europe  the  doctrine 
long  since  lost  all  defenders,  but  in  this  country  it  still  persists,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  of  the  States.  Alabama  followed  England  in  1885  and  Massachu- 
setts in  1887,  and  a  few  other  States  have  also  restricted  its  application  by  statute. 
Elsewhere  it  has  been  limited  by  the  courts,  as  has  been  done  in  New  York;  and 
yet  within  the  past  year  a  case  was  decided  in  one  of  the  appellate  divisions  of 
the  supreme  court  which  virtuaUy  pronounced  a  car  dispatcher  on  an  electric 
street  railway  to  be  a  fellow-servant  of  a  motorman  who  was  injured  while  car- 
rying out  the  dispateher's  orders. 

'^  Breakdown  of  liability  laws, — The  abolition  of  the  doctrine  of  common  employ- 
ment appears  at  first  sight  a  simple  and  adequate  remedy  for  the  establishment 
of  the  responsibility  of  employers  in  cases  of  accidental  injury  to  workmen.  It 
was  so  thought  by  the  worMngmen  of  Europe  until  an  experience  of  from  10  to 
2Q  years  convinced  them  of  the  utter  failure  of  employers*  hability  laws  to  secure 
justice.  In  order  to  obtain  a  verdict  for  damages  the  workman  is  obliged  to 
brea^  down  a  host  of  defenses  set  up  by  clever  attorneys.  He  must  prove  first  of 
all  that  he  himself  exercised  the  utmost  care,  else  he  will  be  adjudged  guilty  of 
*  contributory  negligence  *  and  his  case  dismissed.  He  must  prove  tiiat  he  was 
carrying  out  orders  of  his  superiors;  that  he  was  engaged  at  work  within  his  own 
employment;  that  machinery  was  defective.  Finally,  after  he  has  given  legal 
proof  of  these  and  other  technical  facte,  he  must  show  that  he  g^ve  notice  to  his 
employer  of  any  defect  in  the  machinery  that  may  have  contributed  to  the  injury. 
If  he  was  aware  of  any  defect  and  failed  to  make  complaint,  he  thereby  *  acqui- 
esced '  in  the  situation  and  had  no  legal  remedy.  The  element  of  uncertainty  is 
therefore  of  great  importance  even  with  the  best  of  employers'  liability  laws  and 
deters  scores  of  workmen  from  attempting  to  secure  a  just  comx)ensation.  Other 
deterrents  are  the  heavy  expenses  of  litigation  and  the  absolute  certainty  of  los- 
ing employment.  The  British  royal  commission  on  labor  clearly  pointed  out 
that  *  when  a  workman  goes  to  law  with  his  employer  he,  as  it  were,  declares  war 
against  the  person  on  whom  his  future  probably  depends.  The  broad  result  is 
that  a  legal  claim  for  damages  only  answers  when  the  injury  is  very  great  and  a 
workman  is  prepared  to  leave  his  master's  service.' 

**  On  the  other  hand,  the  liability  laws  were  only  a  little  less  distasteful  and 
unsatisfactory  to  the  employers,  who  were  often  put  to  enormous  expense  to 
defend  tibemselves  against  the  legal  attacks  of  professional  *  accident '  attorneys. 
The  money  that  fair-minded  employers  would  willingly  have  paid  to  an  injured 
employee  m  the  way  of  compensation  they  saw  absorbed  in  tne  costly  processes 
of  litigation. 

"  The  whole  difi&culty  lay  in  the  impossibility  of  locating  the  blame  for  an  acci- 
dent, as  the  principle  of  liability  laws  requires.  When  an  accident  occurs  in  a 
modem  factory  or  railway  the  fault  can  seldom  be  traced  to  a  single  person.  This 
was  well  demonstrated  in  a  German  investigation  of  15,970  accidente  in  1887,  the 
figures  of  which,  frequently  quoted,  still  bear  repetition: 

Percent 
of  total. 

Fault  of  the  employer 19.76 

Fault  of  the  injured 35.64 

Faultofboth 4.45 

Fault  of  a  third  person,  particularly  a  coemployee 8.38 

No  fault  which  can  be  assigned 8.47 

Inevitable  risk  when  at  work 48.40 

Total 100.00 
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'*  This  table  sets  in  clear  light  the  whole  case  against  employers'  liability  laws 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  worker.  Even  with  fml  legpal  proof  he  can  not  obtain 
compensation  in  20  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  injnry,  and  it  is  comparatively  seldom 
that  ne  can  secnre  legal  proofs.  In  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  accidents  the 
faalt  was  neither  the  workman's  nor  the  employer's;  the  accident  was  dne  to  the 
inherent  risks  of  the  occupation. 

"In  order,  therefore,  to  do  away  with  the  heayy  expenditnres  for  liti^tion, 
which  benefit  no  useful  class  in  society,  to  secnre  adequate  compensation  for 
every  accidental  injury  during  work,  and  to  replace  hostility  between  employer 
and  employed  with  industrial  peace,  both  emplojrer  and  workman  in  the  great 
European  countries  joined  in  promoting  legislation  which  gave  to  every  work- 
man injured  while  at  his  occupation  the  right  to  a  stipulatedcompensation  with- 
out recourse  to  law. 

**  Workmen's  compensation  acts, — ^The  underlying  principle  of  these  workmen's 
compensation  acts,  as  they  are  called,  is  the  demonstrated  fact  that  most  acci- 
dents are  an  incident  of  the  industry  rather  thim  the  fault  of  individuals.  Laws 
for  the  prevention  of  accidents  have  accomplished  so  little  princix)ally  because  a 
vast  number  of  accidents  is  positively  inevitable  under  the  pressure  of  competi- 
tion. When  a  workman,  in  order  to  save  time,  risks  his  fingers  too  near  a  circu- 
lar saw  and  eventually  receives  a  bad  cut,  it  is  idle  to  reproach  him  with  his  own 
carelessness.  He  was  saving  time  for  his  employer  and  taking  the  risk  in  his 
employer's  service.  The  hazard  of  accident  is  to  be  treated  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  as  progressive  business  men  have  treated  the  danger  of  fire,  i.  e.,  to  be 
insured  against  and  the  cost  of  insurance  charged  against  the  expense  accoimt. 
It  thus  becomes  a  chaige  upon  the  industry  and  is  eventually  paid  by  the  com- 
munity as  consumers.  In  some  countries  accident  insurance  is  compulsory,  the 
purpose  being  the  prevention  of  losses  to  injured  workmen  whose  employers 
oecome  insolvent. 

^'Gfermany  was  the  first  country  to  recognize  both  the  injustice  and  the  waste- 
fulness of  employers'  liability  laws,  which  cause  a  large  expenditure  of  money  for 
litigation  alone,  and  to  substitute  therefor  workmen's  compensation  acts,  designed 
to  abolish  litigation,  to  provide  compensation  for  every  accidental  injury  not  due 
to  the  victim  s  own  misconduct,  and  to  fix  the  charges  upon  the  industry.  The 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  German  law  was  July  6, 1884.  Austria  followed 
December  28, 1887,  and  Norway  July  28, 1894.  England,  after  long  years  of  agi- 
tation for  the  reform  of  the  employers'  liability  act  of  1880,  finally  accepted  the 
principle  of  compensation  and  enacted  the  workmen's  compensation  act  of  August 
6, 1897,  which  went  into  effect  July  1, 1898.  England's  aecisive  action  brought 
to  a  head  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  compensation  acts  in  the  countries  of  conti- 
nental Europe,  and  within  a  short  time  the  legislatures  of  Denmark,  Italy,  France, 
and  Switzenand  fell  into  line,  and  nearly  every  other  country  in  Europe  has 
undertaken  investigations  preliminary  to  parliamentary  action.  That  the  Ameri- 
can States  will  sooner  or  later  follow  along  the  same  path  of  social  legislation  is 
scarcely  to  be  doubted. 

**Idcu>ility  insurance, — The  one  obstacle  to  such  needful  legislation  in  each  State 
will  be  the  apprehension  of  driving  out  capital.  This  view,  however,  overlooks 
the  immense  expense  already  involved  in  the  liability  of  employers  under  the 
present  system,  an  expense  that  can  be  partially  estimated  now  that  insurance 
companies  have  entered  upon  the  business  of  assuming  the  liabilities  of  employers 
according  to  a  fixed  schedule  of  rates.  This  business  sprang  up  in  England  as  a 
result  of  uie  employers'  liability  act  of  1880.  Several  companies  were  incorporated 
which  made  it  a  special  part  of  their  business  to  indemnify  an  employer  not  only 
against  his  liability  to  pay  for  injuries  to  his  employees  up  to  the  statutory  limit 
of  the  act,  but  alao  against  all  costs  incurred  by  the  employer  in  the  defense  of 
any  action  for  damages  for  injuries  brought  by  an  employee.  This  means  in 
practice  that  employers  carrying  liability  insurance  rei>ort  every  accident  in  their 
establi^ment  to  the  insurance  company  to  which  they  refer  for  adjudication  all 
claims  of  injured  employees.  Some  interesting  statistics  are  reported  by  one  of 
these  companies  in  an  English  insurance  journal.  In  about  15  years  after  incor- 
poration it  had  issued  over  12,000  policies,  covering  over  500,000  men.  More  tnan 
10,000  accidents  had  been  reported  to  the  coxnpany,  and  in  about  7,750,  or  76  per 
cent  of  the  whole  number,  no  claims  were  made  by  the  employees.  In  2,467  cases 
which  became  claims,  952  were  abandoned  by  the  claimants  without  litigation; 
1,188  were  admitted  and  paid  by  the  company  without  litigation;  191  were  liti- 
gated by  the  employees  and  lost;  184  were  litigated  and  won;  85  were  appealed, 
of  which  the  employees  eventually  won  29  and  the  company  6.  The  small  num- 
ber of  claims  acutaily  paid  in  proportion  to  the  total  number  of  accidents  shows 
that  only  the  most  serious  injuries  were  provided  for  at  all  by  the  employers 
liability  act. 
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*'  Two  or  three  of  the  British  companies  have  opened  branch  offices  in  this 
country,  while  nomerons  American  companies  have  also  of  late  years  entered 
into  comx)etition  for  the  business,  which  has  grown  very  rapidly,  m  the  last  five 
years  the  business  of  ten  companies  has  increased  as  follows: 

Insaranoe  in 
force. 

1894 1354,666,798 

1895 498,657,522 

1896 545,823,020 

1897 661,694,235 

1898 726,944,452 

*'  These  figures  pertain  to  employers*  liability  insurance  alone,  and  tnerefore 
exclude  elevator  liability,  steam-boiler  liability  business,  etc.,  which  are  also 
forms  of  accident  insurance.  The  striking  growth  of  this  branch  of  insurance— 
the  amount  of  insurance  in  force  having  more  than  doubled  in  five  years — demon- 
trates  the  need  of  accident  insurance  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  Europe, 
and  points  to  an  extensive  development  of  such  insurance  by  private  initiative. 

'  *  in  New  York  State  liability  insurance  has  already  taken  deep  root.  In  resx>on8e 
to  a  question  asked  by  the  bureau  in  the  present  inquiry,  1,078  out  of  4,931  firms 
reported  the  taking  out  of  accident  insurance  in  some  form.  Many  others  who 
failed  to  answer  the  question  may  be  assumed  to  be  following  the  same  method 
of  protecting  themselves,  while  still  others  who  reported  no  accident  insurance 
were  discovered  to  have  interpreted  the  question  as  not  referring  to  liability 
insurance.  The  following  figures,  which  pertain  only  to  1 ,020  firms  whose  annutu 
premiums  were  ascertained,  show  only  the  minimum  amount  of  accident  insur- 
ance carried  by  factory  owners  in  New  York  State: 


Number  of  eetablisbments 

Number  of  employees: 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Amount  paid  in  wages  during  year  ended  June  30, 1899 


Establish- 
ments 
insured. 


1,000 


86,040 
24,868 


110,906 


$48,975,300 


All  estab- 
lishments. 


4,981 


350.146 
08,980 


468,425 


$190,011,015 


Percent- 
insured. 


ao.7 


24.0 
26.7 


24.5 


24.S 


**  Of  the  employees  in  the  establishments  considered,  one-fourth  are  covered  by 
liability  insurance  policies  taken  out  by  their  employers.  The  custom  of  taking 
out  liability  insurance  is  somewhat  more  General  among  the  large  than  among 
the  small  establishments,  as  would  naturally  be  expected: 


Establishments  graded. 


Under  20  employees ... 
With  20-30  employees. . 
With  40-99  employees.. 
With  100-199  employees 
With  200  +  employees. . 
All  establishments 


Percentage  of  establish- 
ments and  employees 
insured. 


Establish- 
ments. 


0.13 
20.00 
28.40 
20.02 
26.54 
20.09 


Employees. 


ia75 

aaas 

29.90 
23.98 
24.51 


"According  to  this  table  it  is  the  establishments  emplo3ring  between  100  and  200 
persons  that  lead  in  the  custom  of  insuring  themselves  against  liability.  But 
there  is  no  marked  difference  among  the  other  establishments  with  the  exception 
of  the  smallest  ones— those  employing  fewer  than  20  men.  Speaking  generally, 
among  establishments  where  not  less  than  20  workmen  are  employed,  at  least  one- 
fourth  make  it  a  practice  to  carry  liability  insurance.  In  the  various  industries 
the  percentage  varies  as  follows: 
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Industries. 


Feroent- 

ageof  em- 

jployees 

instired. 


I.  Stone  and  clay  products 

TI.  Metals,  machinery,  and  apparatns. . 

III.  Wood 

IV.  Leather,  rubber,  pearl,  etc 

V.  Chemicals,  oils,  and  ezplosiTes 

VI.  Pulp,  paper,  and  cardboard 

VII.  Printing  and  allied  trades 

VIII.  Textiles 

IX.  Clothing,  'miliinerv.  laundering,  etc 

X.  Food,  tobacco,  and  liquors 

XL  Pubbc  utilities 

Xn.  Building  industry 

Total 


20.6 

ao.8 

23.8 
28.8 
23.7 
13.7 
20.1 
84.2 
18.6 
86.7 
86.2 
28.8 


24.5 


''Coat  of  comj>en8ation. — Certain  grave  objections  may  be  nrged  against  liability 
insurance  as  it  is  at  present  carriea  ont.  The  employer  is  less  disposed  to  intro- 
duce and  maintain  safeguards  about  machinery  upon  the  recommendation  of  State 
inspectors,  saying  that  he  pays  the  insurance  comx>any  for  assuming  his  liabilities. 
The  employees  for  their  part  have  often  found  insurance  corporations  much  more 
heartless  and  hostile  to  weir  just  claims  for  damages  than  were  their  employers. 
Finally,  the  employers  themsSves  are  burdened  by  the  excessive  costs  of  a  scneme 
of  insurance  still  more  or  less  in  its  experimental  stages.  Thus,  the  premiums 
received  and  losses  paid  by  the  ten  companies  already  mentioned  were  as  follows: 


1884 
1885 
1806 
1807 
1886 


Premiums 
received. 


$2,879,848 
8,2U1,001 
8,752,401 
4,575,821 
5,481,960 


Losses 
paid. 


$1,063,884 
1,662,118 
1,970,945 
2,190,946 
2,484,796 


'*  Less  than  half  the  premiums  paid  in  by  employers  were  returned  by  the  com- 
panies in  the  shape  oi  losses  paid.  This  is  of  course  a  poor  showing  compared 
with  such  a  system  as  the  Germans  have  succeeded  in  working  out,  in  which  82 
per  cent  of  the  expenditures  goes  directly  to  the  worlanen  in  indemnification  of 
injuries  received  while  at  work,  while  only  10  i>er  cent  of  the  expenditures  is 
absorbed  in  the  direct  costs  of  administration,  being  22  cents  per  annum  to  each 
person  insured.  The  exact  distribution  of  the  expenditures  of  the  64  insurance 
corporations  into  which  aU  German  manufacturing  establishments  are  combined 
is  very  instructive: 


Indemnification  of  injuries 
Inveetigatian  of  aoddents . 

Arbitration 

Prevention  of  accidents ... 

Current  expenses 

Beeerye 

Total 


Aggregate. 


$10,748,075 
296,060 
144,975 
266,660 
1,844,660 
319,700 


13,111,000 


Per  cent 
of  total. 


82 

2.3 

LI 

2 
10.2 

2.4 


100 


4  marks  »  $1. 

''  This  expenditure  of  $13,000,000  on  account  of  serious  accidents  (those  involving 
a  disability  of  less  than  3  months  being  charged  to  the  sick  insurance  fund)  was 
made  by  establishments  employing  over  6,000,000  working  people,  to  whom  they 
paid  $1,003,405,000  in  wages  during  the  year  1897.  The  insurance  thus  cost  $1.23 
per  $100  of  the  annual  wages.  For  this  expenditure  every  injui*ed  employee  could 
claim,  for  every  week  of  total  disablement  after  the  fourteenth,  two-thirds  of  his 
regular  wages,  and  the  family  of  a  workman  killed  in  the  factory  could  claim  a 
pension  equal  to  00  yer  cent  of  his  regular  weekly  wages. 
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*'  The  cost  of  liability  insurance  in  this  country  is  undeniably  less  than  the  oost 
of  real  accident  insurance  in  GFermany,  but  relative  to  ^e  benefits  obtained  it  is 
more  expensive.  The  1,020  firms  that  reported  insurance  paid  $187,568  in  pre- 
miums. Their  total  annual  pay  rolls  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1899,  was 
$48,975,300,  but  this  was  a  larger  sum  than  the  pay  roll  on  which  the  premiums 
were  actually  calculated  by  the  insurance  companies,  so  that  the  expense  of  insur- 
ance may  be  estimated  at  about  50  cents  per  $100  of  the  annual  pay  roll.  In  addi- 
tion, many  of  the  same  firms  paid  injured  employees  half  or  full  wages  during  a 
period  of  temporary  disablement,  considerably  raising  the  cost  of  indemnifying 
accidents  under  the  present  system. 

''  If  now  the  law  should  be  so  amended  as  to  require  the  indemnification  of 
every  accident,  the  insurance  companies  would  of  course  advance  their  rates  for 
New  York  State  employers.  But  inasmuch  as  such  a  law  would  do  away  with 
the  litigation  which  at  present  absorbs  so  considerable  a  portion  of  the  costs  of 
the  system,  the  increased  expense  would  be  smaU  in  comparison  with  the  great 
benefits  achieved,  and  the  force  of  public  opinion  would  be  felj;  so  stron^y  in 
rival  States  in  favor  of  a  similar  policy  of  justice  to  its  working  people  that  no 
one  State  would  long  be  obliged  to  stand  alone.  Many  fair-minaed  employers  in 
New  York  State  who  have  examined  the  workings  of  the  comx)en8ation  acts  have 
expressed  their  conviction  of  the  justness  and  expediency  of  such  a  policy  for  the 
State.  The  machinery  already  exists  for  insuring  employers  against  their  resx>on- 
sibilities  for  making  compensation.  All  that  is  needed  is  a  law  requiring  adequate 
indemnification  of  mjunes." 

9.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Is  this  matter  going  to  appear  in  the  bulletin?— -A.  No; 
it  is  the  annual  report.  You  will  have  a  copy  of  it  by  the  Ist  of  October,  and  you 
will  also  have  a  copy  of  all  those  laws,  European  laws,  and  the  whole  thing  treated 
from  that  point  of  view. 

You  see  there  is  no  question  of  greater  moment  to  the  working  people  of  this 
country  than  the  proper  understanding  of  an  indemnification  for  injuries.  We 
did  not  gather  the  statistics  of  railway  accidents.  As  to  accidents  on  railwajrs 
in  our  State,  there  were  210  fatal  accidents  in  1899,  which  would  mean  according 
to  our  statistics  of  other  accidents  that  there  must  have  been  well-nigh  20,000 
men  hurt  in  some  way  in  addition.  So  that  it  will  become  a  matter  not  only  of 
good  public  policy  for  the  State,  but  really  as  the  only  protection  for  those  who 
are  compelled  to  work  for  a  living,  to  adopt  some  such  system  as  this  that  now 
obtains  in  England  and  the  European  countries.  The  matter  is  agitated  generally 
now,  but  the  great  trouble  is  that  they  do  not  understand,  they  do  not  compre- 
hend, what  it  means— the  enactment  of  an  employers*  liability  law.  The  only  tUng 
about  it  would  be  to  give  a  man  a  footing  in  court;  all  your  trouble  follows  that. 

Q.  You  speak  of  simply  raising  the  insurance— raising  the  rate? — ^A.  Yes.  Of 
course  our  contemplation  would  be  entirely  to  free  it  from  these  private  com- 
X>anies.  You  know  in  England  and  in  Germany  it  is  a  distinctive  system  of  its 
own.    I  only  cited  those  cases  to  show  the  circumstance. 

Q.  Does  the  State  of  New  York  propose  to  make  a  compensatory  act  of  the 
character  of  the  English  act  of  1897? — ^A.  That  is  what  we  are  urging  uxx>n  them, 
and  in  fact  they  rather  favor  it. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  feasible  to  have  Federal  lenslation  on  this  work- 
men's compensation  act.  If  it  could  be  done  by  a  general  law,  it  would  be  one  of 
the  most  beneficent  reforms  that  was  ever  brought  about  for  the  country.  Once 
you  declare  the  principle  in  law,  then  they  can  not  get  away  from  it.  No  doubt 
about  that.  The  fact  of  it  is,  you  know,  that  we  have  been  groping  in  the  dark, 
and  the  men  that  have  known  about  aU  those  questions  have  conveniently  kept 
us  in  the  dark. 


Exhibits  ACOOMPAmriNa  the  Testimony  op  Hon.  John  McMackin. 

On  a  subsequent  date  Mr.  McMackin  submitted  as  part  of  his  testimony  the 
following: 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  New  York  State  law  authorizing  the  incorpora- 
tion of  labor  organizations;  also  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Charles  A.  Collin  as  to  how 
such  incorporation  should  be  effected: 

AX7THORIZINO  THE  INCORPORATION  OF  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS. 

[Article  II  of  Chap.  660,  Laws  of  1806.] 
AN  ACT  relating  to  membership  corporations. 

Section  80.  A  membership  corporation  may  be  created  under  this  article  for 
any  lawful  purpose.    *    *    ♦ 
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§  dl.  Five  or  more  persons  may  become  a  membership  corporation  for  any  one 
of  the  pnrix)seB  for  which  a  corporation  may  be  formed  nnder  this  article  or  for 
any  two  or  more  of  snch  purx)06es  of  a  kindred  nature,  by  making,  acknowled^^in^, 
and  filing  a  certificate,  stating  the  particular  objects  for  which  the  corporation  is 
to  be  formed,  each  of  which  must  be  snch  as  is  authorized  by  this  article;  the 
name  of  the  proposed  corporation;  the  territory  in  which  its  operations  are  to  be 
principally  conducted;  the  town,  village,  or  citv  in  which  its  principal  ofSce  is  to 
be  located,  if  it  be  then  practicable  to  fix  such  location;  the  number  of  its  direct- 
ors, not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  thirty;  the  names  and  places  of  residence 
of  the  persons  to  be  its  directors  until  its  first  annual  meeting;  and  the  times  for 
holding  its  annual  meetings.  Such  certificates  shall  not  be  filed  without  the 
written  approval,  indorsed  thereupon  or  annexed  thereto,  of  a  justice  of  the 
supreme  court.  *  *  *  On  filinsr  such  certificate,  in  pursuance  of  law,  the 
signers  thereof,  their  associates  and  successors,  shaU  be  a  corporation  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  such  certificate. 


OPINION  OP  PROP.  CHARLES  A.  COLLIN  AS  TO  HOW  TO  INCORPORATE  LABOR 

ORQANIZATIONS. 

.  Prof.  Charles  A.  Ck>llin,  lately  one  of  the  commissioners  of  statutory  revision, 
has,  by  special  request,  furnished  to  the  bureau  the  following  information  as  to 
the  incorporation  of  labor  organizations  for  benevolent  and  protective  purposes: 

"  Previous  to  1895,  the  incorporation  of  workingmen^s  umons  was  authorized 
by  the  laws  of  1871,  chapter  875.  This  act  was  repealed  by  the  membership  cor- 
porations law  (Laws  of  1895,  chapter  559),  the  provisions  of  which,  by  section  90 
thereof,  are  made  applicable  to  the  incorporation  of  workingmen*s  unions.  The 
membership  corporations  law  and  the  general  corporations  law  are  to  be  read 
together  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  statutory  provisions  now  regulating 
the  incorporation  and  corporate  administration  of  workingmen's  unions,  and 
together  tney  furnish  substantially  aU  of  the  statutory  law  upon  this  subject. 

''Incorporation  is  effected bv  fihng  certificates  of  incorporation  in  the  ofSces  of 
the  secretary  of  state  and  of  the  countjr  clerk  of  the  county  in  which  the  opera- 
tions of  the  corporation  are  to  be  principally  conducted.  Tne  certificates  may  be 
executed  in  duplicate  ori^pnal,  each  che^er  member  signing  and  acknowledging 
both  originals,  and  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court  approving  both  ori^nals,  and 
by  filing  one  of  the  originals  in  each  of  the  two  ofSces  aforesaid;  or,  instead,  by 
executing  one  original  only  and  filing  that  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  and 
filing  a  certified  copy  thereof  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk.  Wnen  the  filing 
is  completed  the  corx)oration  is  bom. 

*'  There  must  be  at  least  five  charter  members  signing  the  certificate  and  as 
many  more  may  sign  as  is  desired.  The  signers  may  be  either  men  or  women, 
but  must  all  be  over  21  years  of  age;  at  least  two-thirds  of  them  must  be  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  at  least  one  of  them  must  be  a  resident  of  this  State. 

**  The  certificate  must  state: 

*•  (1)  The  particular  objects  for  which  the  corporation  is  to  be  formed.  In  gen- 
eral, the  objects  to  be  stated  may  be  any  object  other  than  the  conduct  of  a  busi- 
ness for  the  purposes  of  profit,  except  that  the  objects  stated  must  not  amount  to 
cooperative  insurance,  or  for  building  or  mutufd  loan  purposes.  If  cooperative 
insurance  or  mutual  loan  are  among  the  objects  proposed,  incorporation  must  be 
under  the  insurance  or  banking  laws. 

*'  (2)  The  name  of  the  proposed  corporation.  The  name  chosen  must  not  be  the 
name  of  any  existing  corporation,  nor  so  similar  to  the  name  of  any  existing  cor- 
poration as  to  be  calculated  to  deceive.  This  does  not  prevent  the  name  oeing 
exactly  the  same  except  as  to  difference  of  locality  or  number.  For  instance,  *  The 
Boilermakers*  Union  of  Brooklyn  *  is  not  prohibited  because  there  exists  a  corxx)- 
ration  whose  name  is  '  The  Boilermakers'  Union  of  Buffalo.'  Neither  would  the 
name  *  The  Boilerm^ers'  Union  of  Brooklyn,  No.  21,*  be  prohibited  because  there 
already  existed  a  corporation  whose  name  was  *  The  Bioilermakers*  Union  of  Brook- 
lyn, No.  20/ 

'*  (8)  The  territory  in  which  its  operations  are  to  be  principally  conducted. 
Such  territory  may  either  be  a  city,  village,  town,  county,  the  entire  State,  or  the 
United  States  and  England,  or  one  or  more  specified  foreign  countries. 

*  *  (4)  The  town,  village,  city,  or  county  in  tnis  State,  in  which  its  principal  office 
is  to  De  located,  if  it  be  then  practicable  to  fix  such  location.  This  does  not  reqtdre 
the  actual  location  of  an  omce  in  a  room  or  building,  nor  the  occupation  or  the 
renting  of  a  building  or  of  anv  room  therein  for  the  purposes  of  an  office.  The 
term  *  office  of  a  corporation/  as  used  in  the  statutes,  means  either  its  principal 
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office  within  the  State  or  the  town,  village,  city,  or  connty  within  the  State  in 
which  its  operations  are  to  be  principally  conducted,  and  the  designation  of  any 
snch  town,  village,  city,  or  county  will  be  sufficient  designation  of  the  principal 
office.  In  other  words,  the  general  headquarters  of  the  union  is  its  principal  office 
within  the  meaning  of  the  statute. 

* '  (5)  The  number  of  its  directors,  which  must  be  at  least  8  and  not  more  than  30. 

'*  (6)  The  names  and  places  of  residence  of  the  x>ersons  to  be  its  directors  until 
its  first  annual  meeting.  At  least  2  of  the  directors  so  named  must  be  residents 
of  this  State. 

''  (7)  The  times  for  holding  its  annual  meeting. 

''  (8)  The  certificate  may  contain  any  other  provision  for  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  the  corporation  or  any  limitation  uiK>n  ite  powers  or  upon  the  powers 
of  its  directors  which  does  not  exempt  them  from  the  x)6rf ormance  of  any  obliga- 
tion or  duty  imx)08ed  by  law. 

**  The  certificate  must  be  acknowledged  by  each  signer  before  a  notary  public, 
justice  of  the  peace,  commissioner  of  deeds,  judge,  mayoi ,  recorder  of  the  city,  or 
other  officer  authorized  to  take  the  acknowledgments  of  deeds,  and  must  be 
approved  by  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court  before  it  can  be  filed. 

'*  The  certificate  may  be  in  the  following  form: 

*  *  Certiflcate  of  incorporation  of  Typographical  Union  No.  — ,  of  the  city  of . 


''We,  the  undersigned,  all  being  of  full  a^e,  two-thirds  of  us  being  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  and  one  of  us  being  a  resident  of  the  State  of  New  York,  desir- 
ing to  form  a  membership  corporation  under  and  in  pursuance  te  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York  for  the  purposes  hereinafter  set  forth,  do  hereby  certifjr: 

"  First.  The  purposes  for  which  such  corporation  is  to  be  formed  are  the  pro- 
tection and  improvement  of  ite  members  in  their  trade  or  calling  as  printers;  the 
intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  improvement  of  its  members;  the  assistance  of 
the  members  who  may  be  out  of  work  or  otherwise  needy  or  deserving,  and  the 
payment  of  the  funeral  expenses  of  deceased  members. 

"  Second.  The  name  of  the  proposed  corporation  shall  be  *  Tyxx>g:raphical  Union 
No.  — ,  of  the  city  of .' 

"Third.  The  territory  in  which  the  operations  of  such  corporation  are  to  be 
principally  conducted  is  the  city  of . 

*'  Fourth.  The  principal  office  of  such  corporation  is  to  be  located  in  the  city 
of . 

"  Fifth.  The  number  of  directors  of  such  corporation  shall  be  twelve. 

*'  Sixth.  The  names  and  places  of  residence  of  the  nersons  to  be  directors  of 
such  corporation  until  its  first  annual  meeting  are  as  follows:  John  Smith,  resid- 
ing at  No.  24 street, ,  N.  Y.    (Here  insert  the  names  and  residences 

of  the  other  directors.) 

*'  Seventh.  The  time  for  holding  the  annual  meetings  of  such  corporation  shall 
be  the  second  Tuesday  of  January  of  each  year  at  8  o'clock  p.  m. 

*'  In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  signed  our  names  this  20th  day  of 
July,  1895. 

"John  Smith. 
(Here  follow  the  names  of  the  other  signers.) 

"State  of  New  York,  County  of ,  as: 

"  On  this  20th  day  of  July,  1895,  before  me  personally  api)eared  John  Smith 
(here  add  the  names  of  the  other  signers),  to  me  known  to  be  the  persons 
aescribed  in  and  who  executed  the  foregoing  certificate,  and  they  severally 
acknowledged  to  me  that  they  executed  the  same. 

"Jambs  Brown,  Notary  PubHc. 
"  I  approve  the  foregoing  certificate. 

"Peter  V.  McLennan, 

*^  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

"  The  foregoing  form  of  certificate  is,  of  course,  to  be  changed  to  suit  particu- 
lar trades  or  localities. 

"The  most  convenient  way  will  probably  be  to  have  two  copies  of  the  certifi- 
cate drawn  and  have  each  signer  sign  and  acknowledge  both  copies  and  the  judge 
approve  both  copies,  so  that  each  will  be  an  original,  and  one  original  can  be 
fil^  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  at  Albany  and  the  other  original  filed 
in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk.  But  one  original  only  may  be  executed  and 
filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  and  a  certified  copy  thereof  filed  in  the 
county  clerk's  office. 

"  If  a  labor  organization  be  already  formed  but  not  incorporated,  and  it  is 
desired  to  incorporate  it  so  that  all  its  property  and  ite  members  will  be  the  prop- 
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erty  and  the  members  of  the  corporation,  proceedings  should  be  had  under  section 
5  of  the  membership  corporations  law,  to  wit:  *  The  nnanimous  vote  of  all  its 
members  present  and  yotmg  at  a  regnlar  or  a  regularly  called  meeting  thereof 
may  authorize  its  directors  to  incorx)orate.'  Whereu^n,  the  directors  so  author- 
ized may  execute  and  file  a  certificate  of  incorporation  in  the  same  manner  as 
above  set  forth  for  the  incorx)oration  of  an  entirely  new  organization. 

*'  The  certificate  of  incorporation,  together  with  the  general  corporation  law 
and  the  membership  corporations  law,  may  properly  be  termed  the  charter  of  the 
corporation.  Its  by-laws  are  to  be  prepared  by  the  members  of  the  corporation, 
to  wit,  the  signers  of  the  certificate,  or  by  the  directors  named  in  the  certificate  if 
the  members  do  not  choose  to  make  the  by-laws.  The  by-laws  should  provide  for 
the  election  of  new  members,  terms  of  membership,  the  grounds  for  expulsion  of 
members,  dues  of  members,  if  any,  etc.  The  by-laws  may  also  provide  for  the 
classification  of  the  directors,  as,  for  instance,  that  12  directors  ehaH  be  divided 
into  three  classes  of  4  each,  so  that  4  shall  hold  for  8  years,  4  for  2  years,  and 4  for 
1  year,  and  after  the  first  board  is  elected,  4  will  be  elected  annually  for  a  term  of 
8  years. 

'*  The  general  corporation  law  is  Laws  of  1892,  chapter  687,  as  amended  by  the 
various  acts  since,  and  will  be  found  in  the  ninth  edition  of  the  Bevised  Statutes  of 
New  York,  published  by  Banks  &  Brothers,  Volume  II,  pages  972-992. 

''  The  membership  corporations  law  will  be  found  in  tiie  same  volume,  pages 
1482-1467.  The  sections  thereof  applicable  to  the  incorporation  of  workingmen's 
unions  are  sections  1-81." 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  labor  organizations  which  haveJUed  certificates  of 
incorporation  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
principally  under  chapter  S7Sj  Laws  of  1871,  and  the  membership  corporations 
law  {chapter  559,  Laws  of  1895), 


Name  of  organization. 


American  Musical  Protective  Union,  New  York  City 

American  Order  Steam  Engineers,  Brooklyn 

American  Society  of  Scenic  Painters,  New  York  City 

Amulet  Association  of  Jack  Spinners,  Cohoes A 

Albany  Benevolent  Association  of  Segar  Makers,  Albany 

Alpha  Assembly  of  Painters  and  Paper  Hansers,  No.  HiSb,  Knights  of  Labor,  Troy. . 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  in  State  of  New  York 

Amalgamated  Trade  Union  Twist  and  Warp  Lace  Makers  and  Warjjersof  America, 

Brooklyn 

Artificial  Stone  Masons'  Union  No.  1,  New  York  City 

A ssociated  Lightermen  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  New  York  City 

Barbers  and  Hairdressers'  Association  No.  I.Brooklyn 

Brewers'  Union  No.  1  of  New  York,  New  York  City 

Bricklayers'  Benevolent  and  Protective  Union  of  City  of  Brooklyn 

Bricklayers'  Benevolent  and  Protective  Union  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Bricklayers,  Plasterers  and  Stone  Masons'  Union,  Rochester 

Bricklayers'  Union  of  Buffalo 

Bricklayers' Union  No.  1  of  New  York  City 

Brotherhood  of  Hoisting  Engineers,  New  York  City 

Brotherhood  of  Stationary  Engineers  of  the  State  of  New  York,  New JYork  City. . 
Brushmakers'  Protective  and  Benevolent  Association  of  New  York,  New  York  City . 

Buffalo  Trucking  Association,  Buffalo 

Building  Constructors'  District  Assembly,  No.  853,  K.  of  L.,  New  York  City 

Buttonhole  Makers'  Union  No.  1  of  New  York  City 

Carpenters  and  Joiners'  Brotherhood  No.  72,  Rochester 

Carpet  Upholsterers'  Association,  New  York  City ! 

Carpet  Workers'  Protective  Benevolent  Association  No.  1,  New  York  City 

Central  Labor  Union  of  New  York 

Central  Musical  Liberty  Union  No.  1  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Cigarette  Makers'  Union,  New  York  City 

Cloak  Makers'  Protective  Association,  New  York  City 

Clothing  Cutters'  Relief  Circle  of  Brooklyn,  Brooklyn 

Coach  Drivers'  BeneTolent  Protective  Society  No.  l  of  New  York 

Coachmen's  Association  of  Syracuse 

Coachmen's  Union  League  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Coat  Operatives'  Prot4)ctive  and  Benevolent  Society  No.  I  of  Brooklyn 

Cordwainers'  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Dirt  Cartmen's  United  Beneficial  and  Protective  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York . 

District  Assembly  No.  147,  Order  of  Knights  of  Labor,  Albany 

District  Assembly  No.  280,  Order  of  Knights  of  Labor,  Brooklyn 

District  No.  49  of  Order  of  Knights  of  Labor  of  America,  New  York  City 

Dreadnanght  Assembly,  No.  7941,  Knights  of  Labor  of  Saranac 

Drivers  and  Hostlers'  Protective  and  Bentwolent  Union  of  the  City  of  New  York  . 

Dry  Oooda  Clerks'  Association  of  New  York  City,  New  York  City 

Bast  Side  Grocery  Clerks' Association 


Date  of  fil- 
ing. 


May  18, 
Oct.  6, 
July  12 
Oct.  18 
Mar.  7 
May  29 
Mar.  19 

May  28 
Feb.  18 
Feb.  24 
Mar.  31 
Dec.  6 
June  7 
Sept.  2 
Jan.  18 
Aug.  3 
Jimel7 
Mar.  18 
Apr.  6 
Nov.  20 
June  29 
Mar.  29 
July  31 
May  9 
Jan.  21 
Oct.  3 
Mar.  26 
Sept.  14 
Mar.  8 
Nov.  21 
Nov.  23 
Mar.  28 
Nov.  9 
Apr.  4 
June  29 
Sept.  4 
Aug.  1 
Apr.  10 
Oct.  17 
Sept.  22 
Feb.  6 
Aug.  28 
Nov.  16. 
Dec.20» 


89B 

880 
892 

888 
857 
886 
881 


886 
887 
878 
.887 
866 
886 
881 
891 
881 
892 
877 

900 
900 

860 
885 
880 
885 
900 
894 
880 
894 
896 
866 
886 
870 

fiDK 
OtfO 

849 
.854 
896 

806 
888 
888 
894 
1896 
1899 
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The  followinq  is  a  list  of  the  labor  organizations  which  have  filed  certificates  of 
incorporation  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
principaUy  under  chapter  876,  Laws  of  1871,  etc, — Ck>ntmtied. 


Name  of  organization. 


East  Side  Salesmen's  Protective  Association,  New  York  City 

Eccentric  Association  of  Engineers,  No.  1,  New  York  City 

Excavating  Laborers'  Association  of  Oreater  New  York 

Eureka  Association  of  Engineers,  No.  1,  of  New  York.  New  York  City 

Firemens  and  Coal  Heavers'  Union  Protective  Association  (town  not  given) 

Furniture  and  Carpet  Employees'  Protective  and  Benevolent  Ass-x^tion  of  New 

York 

German  Bricklayers'  Benevolent  Society  No.  12  of  the  City  of  New  York 

German  Manhattan  Waiters  and  Bartenders'  Association,  New  York  City 

German  Workingmen's  Union,  New  York  City 

Grain  Shovelers' Union  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo 

Greenix>int  Lightermen's  Benevolent  Association,  Brooklyn 

Hebrew  Butchers'  Workmen's  Union  No.  1,  of  New  York 

Hebrew  Grocery  Clerks'  Union  No.  1  New  York  City 

Hebrew  Tailors^  Association  of  City  of  Albany 

Hod  Carriers'  Union  of  Mount  Vernon,  Mount  Vernon 

Hod  Carriers' Union  No.l  of  Newburg^ 

House  Carpenters  and  Joiners'  Union  No.  0  of  Buffalo 

Housesmiths'  Independent  Union  of  New  York  City,  Brooklyn 

Honsesmiths'  Independent  Union  of  New  York  City 

Hudson  River  Steamboat  Pilots'  Association  of  Aloany 

Indejiendent  Brotherhood  of  Cabinetmakers  of  Brooklyn 

Independent  Carpenters  and  Framers'  Union  of  Greater  New  York 

Independent  Coat  Pressers'  Union  of  New  York  and  Vicinity,  New  York  City 

Independent  Clothing  and  Cloak  Cutters'  Union  No.  1  of  the  City  and  County  of 

New  York 

Independent  Custom  Pants  Makers'  Union 

Independent  Shirt  Makers'  Association,  New  York  City 

International  Cloak  Makers'  Union,  New  York  City 

International  Society  of  Hotel  Employees  in  America— founded  at  Geneva,  Switz- 
erland, in  1877- New  York  City 

International  Tailors'  Union  No.  1  of  New  York,  New  York  City 

International  Telegraphers'  Association,  New  York  City 

IronMolders'  Union  No.  2  of  Troy,  Troy 

IronMoIders'  Union  No.  26  of  New  York 

Italian  Helpers'  Union  of  Mosaic  in  Marble  and  Imitation  Granite,  New  York  City 

Italian  Indej^endent  Labor  Union,  New  York  City 

Italian  Stone  Masons'  Protective  Union  of  the  City  and  County  of  New  York 

Italian- American  Laborers'  Union,  Brooklyn 

Journeymen  Butchers'  United  Protective  Benevolent  Society  of  the  City  of  New 

York , 

Journeymen  Horseshoers'  Protective  Union  and  Benevolent  Society  of  the  City  of 

New  York 

Journeymen  Bakers'  Protective  Benevolent  Union  of  New  York,  New  York  City. 

Joumesrmen  Bricklayers  and  Plasterers'  Union  of  the  City  of  Yonkers , 

Journeymen  Iron  Molders'  Societv,  New  York  City 

Journeymen  Lathers'  Union  No.  lof  Brooklyn 

Journeymen  Plumbers'  Brotherhood  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York  City 

Journeymen  Plumbers  and  Gas  Fitters'  Benevolent  and  Protective  Association  of 

EingsConntyandof  the  City  of  Brooklyn 

Journeymen  Plumbers'  Protective  Benevolent  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York.. 

Knee  Pants  Makers'  Union  of  New  York , 

Laborers'  Brotherhood,  Dover  Plains 

Laborers'  Protective  and  Benevolent  Associaticm  of  the  City  of  Troy 

Laborers'  Protective  Union  of  Long  Island,  Brooklyn , 

Laborers'  Union  Protective  Society,  New  York  City 

Laborers'  Union  Society  of  the  City  of  Newburgh 

Lace  Makers'  Benevolent  and  Protective  Union  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Lathers'  Protective  Union,  New  York  City 

Lathers' Union  No.  1  of  the  City  of  Troy,  Troy 

Laundrymen's  Protective  Association,  New  York  City 

Liberty  Dawn  Association,  Local  Assembly  No.  0114,  K.  of  L.,  New  York  City 

Licensed  Venders'  Association  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  Brooklyn 

Licensed  Venders'  Mutual  Protective  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Lightermen's  Union  Benevolent  Protective  Association  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn... 
Longshore  Lumber  Handlers'  Union  Protective  ABSociation  No.  1  of  the  City  and 

County  of  New  York,  New  York  City 

Longshore  Seamen's  Benevolent  ana  Protective  Association  of  the  Port  of  New 

York 

Longshoremen's  Union  Protective  Association  No.  8,  New  York  City 

Longshoremen's  Independent  Protective  and  Benevolent  Asaociation  No.  1  of 

Brooklyn  and  New  York,  Brooklyn 

Longshoremen's  Union  Protective  Association  No.  4,  New  York  City 

MacDinists  and  Blacksmiths^  Union  of  North  America,  New  York  City 

Machinists  and  Blacksmiths'  Benevolent  Association  of  Rochester 

Machinists'  Benevolent  Association  No.  1  of  New  York,  New  York  City 

Machinery  Molders'  Union  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo 

Marble  Cutters  and  Setters'  Trade  and  Benevolent  Society  of  New  York,  New 

York  City 

MaaoDfi'  Laborers'  Protective  Union  of  the  City  of  Cohoes,  Cohoes 


Date  of  fU- 
ing. 


Dec  5,1»6 
Oct.  8,1887 
Mar.  29, 1000 
Oct.  22.1887 
Dec  27,1885 

Feb.  21,1880 
Apr.  24,1888 
Apr.  9,1000 
June  21, 1885 
Mar.  20. 1884 
Aug.  14.18S8 
Nov.  20. 1800 
July  U.1800 
Aug.  29. 1801 
Oct.  16,1807 
July  24.1800 
Junel5.18HS 
Dec  29,1880 
Dec  20.18B0 
Mar.  18.1873 
July  «,1888 
Dec.  6.1807 
Dec.  29,1860 

Mar.  29,1806 
Dec.  20.18B0 
Nov.  2n.  1880 
Au«.  16, 1803 

Nov.  12.1887 
Sept.20.18RS 
May  5.1897 
May  15.1884 
Mar.  15. 1«» 
Aug.  5,1807 
May  16.18M 
Apr.  0.1880 
May  20,1868 

June27,18SS 

Nov.  11.1351 
Jan.  22.1868 
May  8.18n 
Sept.  21. 1851 
Aug.  20, 1886 
Dec.  10,1881 

Sept.  13. 1884 
Apr.  6,1870 
Apr.  25,1880 
Feb.  14,1884 
Mar.  10,1887 
Oct.  7,1887 
Apr.  27, 1888 
Aug.  7,1887 
May  18,  ISTO 
Mar.  22, 1871 
July  30,1885 
July  28,1897 
June  14. 1897 
Feb.  19,1897 
Dec.  15.1896 
Feb.  16,1806 

Oct.  12,1866 

Jan.  a0.1886 
Dec.  22,1885 

Apr.  1,1887 
Mar.  1,1881 
Apr.  4,1876 
Aug.aO,18RS 
Oct.  22,1864 
Mar.   7,  — 


June  28, 1886 
Oofc.  2r      " 


OOKDmOBS   OF   CAPITAL    AND   LABOR. 


principalli/  under  ekapter  876,  Xavh  of  1871,  etc. — Continned, 


UtBonB'  LaborerB'  Protective  Union  of  the  City  ot  Troy,  Troy 

MaaonB"  laborers'  Protective  Union  of  tba  Cltv  of  Troy 

SUSOUB' Lnboreni' Union  No.  1  of  Al^ny,  Altany 

Maaong  and  Pl»8tfirers'  BeoeTOleot  Protective  Union  of  the  City  of  Troy 

SUeone' Protective  Union  No.8  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  E.D ____ 

Mitre  Assembly  of  tbe  Corpentert  and  Joluere  No.  WW  of  the  KnlKhta  of  Labor, 


NbwVot 


ictlve  Society  of  Oemun  LnborerB,  Kew  Vork 

-  jrk  and  Brooklyn  Ferrymen's  ABBociation  of  Brooklyn 

New  York  Hotel  and  BestanrMt  Herman  Cooks' Society,  New  York 

New  York  Hotel,  Rostanrant,  and  Stetunship  Bakers  and  Pastry  Cornea'  Associa- 
tion, New  York  City _ _ _ 

New  York  Joarneymen  Plnmbers'  Benevolent  Protective  Society,  New  York  City. 

New  York  Letter  Carriers' Aasorlatton.  New  York  City.- - 

New  York  Lodge  of  tho  United  Order  of  American  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  New 

York  City _ _ _.._ _ 

'Hi'TrY'vTliT.nrt.ji'  riTltir'T'-nltnrl  Vn^fX  nf  AraniinTiTirTirTK'nters  and  Joiners 

New  ^..                                                                                        iiNo.  a,  NewYorkClty.- 
NeK  V,  York  City 

New  v.:  ■  OperatlvB  Painters,  New 


Oct.  a.ifta 

.  Oct.  B.lB8i 
.  Dec.  14,1888 
.  I  Apr.  ll.lKi 
.   Sept.n,18H 

June  JO,  1868 

Sept.  28,1870 
Jnne  2,IBT0 


a.  New  York  City--. 


New  Y 


, dety,  New  York  City  .... 

AiBwYorkPresamen'sUnlonNo.  B,  NewYorkCitj-. 

New  York  State  Portable  HoiaHngEnKineors,  Now  York  City 

New  York  Steamship  Firemen-sAotectlvo  Union,  New  YoA 

Now  York  Stoaemasona'  PmtBctlvo  Union,  Now  York  City 

New  York  SflBponder-enda  Makers' Unlon.How  York  Cftjr 

New  York  Trackmen's  AsBQi-latlan,  Now  York  City 

New  York  TypoBTaphical  Society,  New  York  City 

New  York  TypORraphical  Union  No,  B,  New  York  ___ 

Brooklyn's  Lon^lioroniBn'B  ProtectlVB  Association  No.  I.Brooklyn 

Ocean  Asaociatlou  No.  UD  of  the  Marine  Engineers  of  t]f  State  of  New  York,  New 


Operative  Bricitlaycrs'  Protective  i 
Operative  PloPtcr.^i  '  "    '      '  "     ' 


Pr..to(tlvo  Socift 


s;  I^bore: 
"  Y^Vk'City.. 


i  and  Canada.  New  Yor 
1  of  the  State  of"  New  York,  Now"  York  City'" 


Plate  Printers' Union  ot  New  York.  New  York  City 

PlnmberB.Qaa  and  Steam  Fitters' Union  oftbe  City  irfTroy.  Troy  .. 

Polishers' Union  No.  1  of  Troy,  Troy 

Poat-offlce  Clerks'  Awociation  of  New  York,  New  York  City 

Presseraand  Talloreeses'  Union  of  Syracuse,  Syracuse.. 


L  IT, IS 

Dea  »,ie 
Aug.  ao,  K 
May  as.  It 
Oct  l£,le 
Dec  tO,ie 
July   l,ie 


Protective  MueloalCnion  Nol  Ja,  New  Y< 


'sDnltedl___ 

Push  Cart  Vendars'  Protect  Iv^ 
Qnarrymen's  Union  Benevolej 


ind  Protective  Society,  New  York  City__. 
I^otectlve  Soiiety  of  Uie  Connty  of  Westches' 


's  Aaaocitttlon  of  Now  York.  New  Y.. . 

Ken's  Union  Protective  Society  of  the  CI' 
iket  Makers'  Union,  New  York  City  -... 
ndiuavlan  Help  and  Protective  Society  of  tliF 


Scandinavian 


Scroll  Sawyers  and  Uechanica'  Union, New  York  City.... 
Soda  Makers'  Union  No.  1  of  New  York,  New  York  City  . . 


UnJtedStates, Brooklyn .. 


Delation  of  the  City  and  Connty  ot  New  York 


.  Sept.U,!) 

.  Feb.  II, It 

.  July  »,  It 

.  Apr,  M.  It 

.  Apr.  11,1) 

Sept.  1,_. 
Sept.3D,lF 
May  H,  It 
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HEARINGS   BEFORE   THE   INDU8TRIAL   COMMISSION. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  labor  organizations  which  have  filed  certificates  of 
incorporation  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
prindpcdly  under  chapter  875,  Laws  of  1871^  etc, — Continued. 


Name  of  organizaUon. 


States, 


Date  of  fil- 
ing. 


Stove  Mounters  and  Pattern  Workers'  Union  of  the  City  of  Troy,  Troy . . 

Stove  Mounters  and  Pattern  Workers'  Union  of  the  City  of  Troy 

Structural  Iron  Setters'  Protective  and  Benevolent  Union  of  tne  United 
New  York 

Supreme  Council  of  the  American  Order  of  Steam  Engineers,  Buffalo 

Syracuse  Colored  Waiters' Alliance^  Syracuse 

linsmiths'  Union  Benevolent  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Tool  M^ers'  Protective  Union  of  the  United  States,  Brooklyn 

Troy  Iron  Heaters'  Association,  Troy 

Troy  Machinists  and  Blacksmiths'  Unlon^Troy 

Troy  Theatrical  Mechanics'  Association,  Troy 

Troy  Typographical  Union  No.  52  of  the  City  of  Troy,  Troy I 

Truck  Drivers^  Protective  and  Benevolent  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York. . .  | 

Twist  and  Warp  Laco  Makers'  Association  of  America,  Brooklyn 

Union  District  Assembly  No.  68,  Knights  of  Labor,  Troy 

United  Belgian  Pavers  of  the  City  of  New  York ; 

United  Boot  Blacks'  Protective  League,  New  York  City 

United  Brewery  Workers'  Union,  L.  A.  4769,  K.  of  L.,  Hudson 

United  Brothernood  of  Cloak  Makers  No.  1  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  Vicinity 

United  Brotherhood  of  Progressive  Vamishers  No.  1,  Hardwood  Finishers  of  New 
York  and  Vicinity 

United  Brotherhood  of  Tailors  of  New  York  and  Vicinity,  New  York  City 

United  Cigar  Packers  of  New  York,  New  York  City 

United  Coat  Pressors'  Association  of  New  York,  New  York  City 

United  Cooks  and  Pastry  Cooks'  Association,  New  York  City 

United  Dressmakers'  Association.  New  York  City 

United  Grocery  and  Tea  Clerks'  Association,  New  York  City 

United  Hatters  of  New  York,  New  York  aty 

United  Laborers  of  Soda  Stands  of  New  York  City,  Union  No.  1,  New  York  City. 

United  Order  of  American  Bricklayers,  Lodge  No.  2,  of  the  City  of  New  York 

United  Order  of  American  Carpenters  and  .Joiners, New  York  City 

United  Order  of  Italian  Laborers  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y 

United  Turn  Shoe  Makers  of  America.  Brooklyn 

United  Wrapper,  Tea  Gown,  and  Ladies'  Waist  Cutters'  Protective  and  Benevo- 
lent Associationof  New  York  and  Vicinity,  New  York  City 

Wire  Drawers'  Benevolent  Protective  Association  of  the  State  of  New  York  (town 
not  given) 

Women's  Typographical  Union  No.  1  of  New  York,  New  York  City 

Working  Women's  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Yorkville  and  Harlem  Baker  Kranken-Uuterstuetzungs-Verein,  New  York  City . . 

International  Electrotypers'  Union  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  New  York 
City 


Oct.     6, 
Mar.   9, 


Lon^horemen's  Union  Protective  Association  No.  2  of  New  York  City 

National  Brotherhood  of  Barkeepers,  Brooklyn 

International  Journeymen  Bakers  and  Confectioners'  Union  of  America,  Brooklyn 

Machine  Stone  Workers'  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Cloth  Hat  and  Cap  Blockers'  Protective  and  Benevolent  Union  of  the  City  of  Now 
York 


Italian  Bakers'  Society,  New  York  City 

Longshoremen's  Union  Protective  Association  of  Greater  New  York,  New  York 


City. 


Picture  Frame  Workers'  Protective  Association  of  New  York  City,  Borough  of 
Manhattan 

Private  Cartmen's  Protective  Association  of  New  York,  New  York  City 

Savilles  Lightermen  Association,  Borough  of  Brooklyn.  New  York  City 

Independent  Ladies'  Waist  Makers'  Umou  of  Brownsville.  Borough  of  Brooklyn. . 

International  Protective  and  Benevolent  Bakers'  Union  No.  75  of  the  ISorough  of 
Brooklyn,  Counties  of  Kings  and  Queens,  princiiml  office  in  Brooklyn 

Legal  Granite  Cutters'  Union  of  tlie  United  States  of  America,  Borough  of  Man- 
Imttan,  City  of  New  York 

National  Plasterers'  Union  of  the  Counties  of  New  York  and  Westchester  in  the 
State  of  New  JTork,  principal  office  borough  of  Bronx 

Plasterers'  Union  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  District  of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn. 

United  Sheet  and  Plate  Glass  Workers  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Albany  Local  Stone  Cutters'  Union,  City  of  Albany 

Amalgamated  Painters  and  Decorators'  Union  of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn 

T.B.  A.  Tailors'  Benevolent  Protective  Association,  New  York  City 

Grain  Trimmers'  Benevolent  and  Protective  Association  of  the  International 
Floating  Elevator  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Italian  Protective  Association  of  New  York,  New  York  City 

Musical  Protective  Alliance  No.  1  of  America,  City  and  County  of  New  York 

Artificial  Stone  Work  Masons  and  Helpers'  Cooperative  and  Benevolent  Associa- 
tion, City  of  New  York 

Association  of  the  Turners  of  Pearl  Buttons,  City  of  New  York 

Buffalo  Plasterers'  Protective  and  Benevolent  Association,  City  of  Buffalo 

First  National  Plasterers'  and  Masons'  Laborers'  Union  of  New  York,  Now  York 


City. 


Hod  Carriers'  Protective  Association.  New  Rochelle,  N.Y 

Independent  Passementerie  Workers*  Support  Society,  New  York  City. 
Industrial  Wood  Polishers  of  the  State  of  New  York,  New  York  City ... 


Aug. 

Dec., 

Oct. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Feb. 

Sept. 

Jan. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

July 

Nov. 

Feb. 

Sept. 

Jan. 

Aug. 

Apr. 

Mar. 

June 

Aug. 

Nov. 

uec. 

Oct. 

June 

June 

Oct. 

July 

June 

Dec. 


10, 
4, 

1: 

86, 
5. 

26. 
6. 

24. 

24, 

23. 

20, 
90, 

1: 

26, 
24, 

1. 
16, 
13, 

». 

it; 

8. 


Feb.  26, 

Dec.  23. 
Mar.  21, 
June  22, 
Dec.  28, 

Feb.  18. 
Mar.  23, 
Mar.  12, 
Apr.  21. 
June  3, 

July  26. 
Oct.  31, 

Sept.  27, 

June  21, 
Oct.  24. 
Jan.  7, 
Mar.  20, 

Nov.  17. 

Feb.    2. 

Jan.  18, 
Jan.  16, 
Do. 
Apr.  7. 
Apr.  3, 
May    1, 

Mar.  23, 
May  19. 
Apr.  28, 

Aug.  22. 
July  :m, 
Sept.  19, 

Aug.  14, 
May  29, 
Aug.  1. 
Aug.  30, 


an 

aas 

882 
898 
806 
.982 
891 
808 
871 
891 
868 
884 
883 
884 
887 
895 
897 
896 

898 
896 
873 
896 
886 
89S 
885 
892 
891 
^2 
884 
895 
894 

895 

863 
871 
889 
881 

898 


896 
896 

896 
896 


896 
806 
899 

869 

898 
899 


899 

899 

WW 

880 


809 
899 


899 
899 


899 
800 
809. 


CONDITIONS   OF   CAPITAL   AND   LABOB. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  labor  organizations  which  have  filed  certificates  of 
incorporation  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State  of  New  York^ 
principally  under  chapter  876^  Laws  of  1S71,  etc, — Contmned. 


Name  of  organization. 


Date  of  fil- 
ing. 


Lincoln  Assembly  No.  1108,  Knights  of  Labor,  Oonnty  of  Ulster 

Reform  Club  of  Masons  and  Plasterers'  Laborers*  L.  A.  TOO,  Knights  of  Labor  of 
City  of  New  York 

Federal  Hebrew  Trades'  Union  of  Greater  New  York 

Independent  Carpenters  and  Framers'  Union  of  Greater  New  York,  Brooklyn  — 

United  Brotherhood  of  Cloak  Makers,  No.  1,  of  New  York  and  Vicinity 

Vest  Makers'  Union,  No.l,  of  New  York 

Albany  Bailway  Employees'  Benevolent  and  Protective  Association,  Albany 

Blnestone  Cutters  and  Curb  Setters'  Association  of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn 

Empire  Journeymen  Barbers'  Association  of  Greater  New  York,  Brooklyn 

Uptown  Bakers'  Association,  Borough  of  Manhattan 

The  Association  of  Civil  Employees  in  the  State  of  New  York— objects:  To  fur- 
ther the  interests  of  all  civil  employees  and  to  secure  the  best  service  in  the 
government  departments  of  the  State— New  York  City 

Elevator  Operators  of  the  United  States,  Borouffh  of  Manhattan,  New  York  City 

Italian  Plasterers'  Laborers'  Protective  Union,  New  York  City 

Kings  County  Painters'  Protective  and  Benevolent  Association,  Borough  of 
Brooklyn 

United  States  Masters  and  Pilots'  Association;  principal  office,  Zl  Park  Bow,  New 
YorkCitv 

Engineer  Janitors'  Association  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  Citv  of  New  York 

National  Trade  Council,  United  Brewery  Workers  of  North  America;  principal 
office,  Albany _ .-,.. 

Building  Constructors'  District  Assembly,  No.  258,  K.  of  L.,  of  New  York  City,  Conn- 
ties  of  New  York,  Kings,  Nassau,  Westchester,  Queens.  Suffolk,  and  Rockland, 
New  York  State  and  State  of  New  Jersey;  principal  office.  Borough  of  Manhat- 
tan, City  of  New  York 

Central  Labor  Union  of  New  York,  Manhattan  Borough,  New  York  City 

Independent  Union  of  Shoe  Workers  of  New  York  ana  Vicinity,  Brooklyn 

**  Workmen's  Benevolent  Society  Vebebit,"  City  of  New  York 

House  Movers  and  Shorers'  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Borough  of  Man- 
hattan 


New  York  City  Carpentersj  New  York  City 

Push  Cart  Venders'  Protective  Association,  Borough  of  Manhattan,  New  York  City. 

United  Briar  Wood  Pipe  Workers'  Association,  Citv  of  New  York 

The  Yacht  Stewards'  and  Cooks'  Association,  Brooklyn 

American  Peddlers'  Protective  Union,  New  York  City 

American  Society  of  Heating  and  Ventilating  Engineers,  New  York  City 

American  Society  of  Mecbamcal  Engineers 

American  Association  of  Masters  and  Pilots  of  Steam  Vessels 

New  name  assumed 

Associated  Bill  Pasters  of  OnJted  States  and  Canada 

Brighton  Labor  Club,  Buffalo 

Columbia  Labor  Clubf  Buffalo 

Columbia  Musical  Union,  No.  1,  of  America,  New  York  City 

Commercial  Clerks' Association,  New  York  City 

Congress  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  State  of  New  York,  Albany 

Grocery  and  Tea  Clerks'  Association  of  Brooklyn 

Laborers'  Union  Protective  Society  (Aintauti  Moisaicisti  Di  Mutuo  Soccorso) 

New  York 

New  York  Peddlers' Protective  Union 

Oilcloth  Peddlers'  Protective  Association,  New  York  City 

Societa  Operaia  Frai  Pattesio  Provincia  (Laborers'  Union  of  the  city  and  province 

of  Patti) 

Harlem  River  Freight  Handlers'  Union 

Independent  Vest  Makers'  Union,  of  New  YorK 

Protective  and  Aid  Society  of  the  Shirt  Ironers  of  New  York  ( U.  S.  A. ) 

Amalgamated  Beef  Carvers'  Association 

Electrical  Workers,  No.  8,  Local  Assembly,  No.  6468,  Order  of  E.  of  L 

Electrical  Workers,  No.  13,  of  Greater  New  York,  Local  Assembly,  No.  2191,  Order 

of  the  Knights  of  Labor , 


June  13, 1899 


Aug. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 

Mar. 
Mar. 
Feb. 
Sept. 


11,1899 
29,1897 

2,189r 
10,1897 
27,1897 

7,1896 
12,1896 
U,1896 

6,1889 


Nov.  18, 1899 
Dec.  4,1889 
Oct.  26,1899 

July  14,1899 

Sept.  15, 1899 
Dec.  26,1899 

Do. 


Mar.  27,1900 
Mar.  22, 1900 
900 
900 


Apr.  25, 
May   9, 


May 
May 

Nov. 

Apr. 

May 

Aug. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Oct. 

Aug. 

July 

Apr. 

Nov. 

Jan. 

Aug. 


16, 

k 

9, 
16, 
29, 

28, 

26, 

25, 
80, 

10, 
28, 
28, 
30, 


June  21, 
July  28, 
Nov.  20, 

July  27, 
July  20, 
July  6, 
July  8, 
Aug.  1, 
Sept.  12, 

Do. 


900 
900 

900 
900 
885 

895 
881 
894 
894 
897 
806 
896 
803 
896 
897 
895 

890 
898 
896 

900 
900 
900 
900 
900 
900 


I  do  hereby  certif  v  that  certificates  of  incorporation  of  the  above-named  organi- 
zations were  duly  filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  upon  the  dates 
mentioned. 

Witness  m;^  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  at  the  city 
of  Albany  this  15th  day  of  September,  1900. 

[SEAL. J  John  T.  McDonough, 

Secretary  of  State, 


828  HEABINGS  BEFOBE  THE  IKDU8TBIAL   GOMMISSIOIf. 

Washington,  D.  C, September  12^  1900, 

TB8TIM0HT  OF  ME.  ADDISOH  THOMPSON, 

Secretary  of  the  National  Glass  Company, 

The  commifisioii  met  at  11  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  that 
time  Mr.  Addison  Thompson,  of  Pittsbnrg,  Pa.,  secretary  of  the  National  Glass 
Company,  was  introdaced  as  a  witness,  and  being  duly  sworn  testified  as  foUows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  You  will  please  give  yonr  name,  official  position,  and 
address.— A.  Addison  Thompson;  secretary  of  the  National  Glass  Comiiany; 
Pittsbnrg,  Pa. 

Q.  How  long  has  the  National  Glass  Company  been  in  existence? — ^A.  The 
National  Glass  Comx>any  was  formed  on  November  1, 1899. 

Q.  How  many  concerns  are  combined  and  associated  in  that  company?— A« 
Nineteen;  located  in  Indiana,  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland. 

Q.  Is  your  company  incorporated  under  any  State  law?— A.  Incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  What  is  your  capitalization?— A.  The  authorized  capital  is  $4,000,000; 
bonded  indebtedness,  ^,000,000.  The  outstanding  stock,  in  round  figures,  is 
12,400,000. 

Q.  What  department  of  glass  manufacturing  does  ^our  association  control?— 
A.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  you  mean  control  or  eng-'ge  m? 

Q.  Well,  engage  in. — ^A.  We  manufacture  tableware,  such  as  sugar  bowls,  berry 
bowls,  tumblers,  goblets,  lamps,  bar  goods  of  all  kinds,  and  some  gas  goods,  elec- 
tric liffht,  and  goods  for  the  use  of  kerosene  oil.  A  very  large  part  of  our  product 
is  used  by  the  packing  trade,  packers  of  jellies  and  condiments,  and  by  the  packers 
of  meats. 

Q.  You  may  state  to  the  commission  the  general  branches  of  the  glass  manu- 
facture in  the  United  States.— A.  Thev  might  be  divided  into  four  classes.  Our 
line  is  known  as  the  fiint  glass.  I  will  use  the  terms,  in  designating  the  different 
glasses,  used  by  the  union,  so  that  you  will  get  it  uniform.  Prescription  ware, 
iron-mold  ware,  pressed  ware,  chimneys,  castor  work,  stoppered  work, lamp  work, 
piece-mold  work,  cutting,  gas  and  electric  shades,  engravmg,  mold  making — ^those 
comprise  the  branches  of  flint-glass  manufacture.  The  window-glass  business  is 
anotner  branch,  the  plate-glass  business  another,  and  what  is  known  as  the  manu- 
facture of  green  glass,  sucn  as  fruit  jars  and  beer  bottles  and  like  character  of 
goods,  another.  Those  are  the  four  classes,  and  the  union  workmen  are  controlled 
by  four  separate  organizations.  In  the  window-glass  branch,  I  believe,  their 
workmen,  if  union,  are  controlled  by  three  sei>arate  union  orguiizations,  known 
as  the  blowers,  cutters,  and  flatteners. 

Q.  Have  you  at  hand  the  official  title  of  any  of  these  organizations  of  the  work- 
ing men  in  glass? — ^A.  The  title  of  the  organization  of  workmen  in  our  branch  is 
the  American  Flint  Glass  Union.  In  the  window-glass  branch  the  blowers,  I 
believe,  are  known  as  the  Window  Glass  Workers*  Union,  No.  800, 1  think.  They 
are  a  branch  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  I  think  the  cutters  and  flatteners  are 
known  bv  the  titles  Cutters'  Union  and  Flatteners'  Union.  I  do  not  know  the 
title  for  the  green-glass  workers,  and  I  have  no  particular  knowledge  of  the  plate- 
^lasB  business,  i  am  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  unionism  does  not  enter  into 
it  very  largely,  or  rather  that  they  do  not  employ  union  labor  very  largely. 

Q.  Before  the  orfl^nization  of  the  National  Glass  Comx>any  from  tne  19  con- 
cerns, what  means  aid  the  owners  of  factories  and  the  men  have  of  arranging  scales 
of  wages  and  hours  of  labor? — ^A.  Practically  the  same  methods  were  pursued  for 
the  4  years  previous  to  our  organization  as  are  used  now  in  arranging  for  scales 
and  settlement  of  labor  difficulties.  However,  a  number  of  the  companies  that 
comprise  the  National  Glass  Company  were  nonunion  concerns;  about,  I  should 
say,  50  per  cent  of  our  producing  capacity  was  nonunion  before  we  absorbed  it. 
But  the  balance  of  the  works  that  we  took  over,  as  well  as  outside  concerns, 
operated  and  settled  their  labor  matters  in  the  same  way  as  they  are  settled  now. 

Q.  How  did  you  organize  the  National  Glass  Company  with  respect  to  the  par- 
ties that  were  in  interest  before  they  came  into  your  organization? — A.  The 
National  Glass  Company  became  purchasers  of  the  different  properties,  paid  for 
them  in  either  cash  or  securities,  and  the  board  of  directors  was  elected.  The 
first  board  of  directors  was  elected  from  the  managements  of  the  old  concerns, 
each  concern  casting  one  vote  without  reference  to  its  size  or  ite  capacity.  That 
was  the  manner  of  selecting  the  first  board  of  directors.  Our  board  of  directors 
at  that  tune  consisted  of  9  members.  I  would  like  to  state,  a  little  more  fully 
possibly,  relating  to  the  organization  of  our  company,  because  I  presomei  from 
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the  qnesfdons  that  yon  have  set  oat  here,  that  yon  will  ask  me  some  fnrther  qnes- 
tions.    I  will  jnst  go  into  tiiat  now,  if  yon  will  let  me. 

Q.  Tes,  and  give  the  reasons  that  implied  yon  to  form  this  association. — ^A. 
The  preliminary  agreement  of  organization  provided  that  the  first  board  of  direct- 
ors snonld  be  selected  in  the  manner  that  I  have  indicated.  It  was  also  the  ont- 
lined  policy  of  the  company  that  the  officers  of  the  different  concerns  should  be 
retained  in  practicaUy  the  same  positions  in  which  they  had  been  theretofore,  and 
that  the  conditions  at  the  local  plants  shonld  not  be  disturbed  except  where  it 
was  evident  that  the  management  was  incomx>etent.  Our  business  bemg  a  busi- 
ness of  great  detail  we  beheve  this  to  be  the  true  policy,  and  our  successrul  oper- 
ation of  all  the  plants  that  we  took  over,  we  feel  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  retained,  where  it  was  the  desire  of  the  management  to  stey,  all  the 
local  managers,  and  have  allowed  them  to  conduct  their  own  business  practicaJly 
the  same  as  heretofore,  producing  goods,  making  new  designs  and  patterns  and 
marketing  them.  Our  main  office  fixes  a  uniform  price,  passes  upon  credits,  col- 
lects the  accounts,  buys  the  material,  and  in  a  general  way  has  a  supervision  of 
the  business.  The  details,  however,  are  carried  out  at  the  individual  plants,  the 
same  as  heretofore.  The  number  of  people  employed  in  the  offices  of  the  local 
plants,  and  traveling  men,  has  not  been  decreased  but  has  been  added  to.  This  I 
might  have  stated  wnen  I  was  talking  about  the  capitalization  of  this  company; 
that  the  plants  came  in  to  the  National  Glass  Company  at  an  act[ual  value  arrived 
at  by  competent  committees,  who,  under  oath,  appraised  the  plants.  They  came 
into  the  National  Glass  Company  at  that  valuation. 

Q.  Yon  had  no  intervention,  then,  of  a  promoter? — ^A.  No  intervention  of  a  pro- 
moter. We  were  our  own  promoters.  We  have  found  that  where  we  have  one 
man  having  great  talent  in  any  one  direction  his  talents  can  be  used  for  the  19 
concerns,  when  our  purchaonff  agent  goes  to  make  a  pontract  for  material, 
he  makes  it  for  19  concerns  rather  than  1,  and  can  do  it  cheaper.  Good  busi- 
ness methods  are  applied  to  all  of  them,  instead  of  to  individual  concerns,  as 
before  the  consolidation.  Another  important  point  is  the  export  business.  Indi- 
vidual concerns  were  unable,  on  account  of  the  large  expense,  to  intelligentiy  or 
well  market  their  goods  in  foreign  markets.  Companies  of  the  size  of  ours  are 
able  to  establish  offices  in  London  and  other  foreign  markets,  and  have  done  so, 
and  we  are  finding  a  very  large  market  abroad  for  our  productis.  Those  are  some 
of  the  economies  m  the  business  that  we  have  been  able  to  practice. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  In  what  countries  do  you  find  these  markets? — ^A.  Par- 
ticularly England,  Australia,  and  South  America;  and  we  have  shipped  con- 
siderable goods  into  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  and  we  hope  to  get  some  into  the 
Philippines. 

Q.  (jBy  Mr.  Farquhab.  )  Did  you  have  any  export  trade  previous  to  this  forma- 
tion of  your  company,  of  any  account? — ^A.  Yes;  there  was  some  export  trade, 
but  not  as  large  as  since  the  organization  of  our  company;  and  we  have  found 
out  since  the  organization  the  needs,  or  what  they  can  use,  which  was  not  well 
known  in  this  country  before.    We  are  meeting  that  condition. 

Q.  What  countries  do  you  compete  against  in  this  foreign  trade?— A.  The 
Belgians  and  French,  principally. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  commission  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  the  export  trade  in 
comparison  with  the  rest? — ^A.  I  can  only  spei^  from  our  personal  experience; 
about  6  per  cent  of  our  product. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  much  of  your  line  of  goods  is  imported  to  this 
country  from  foreign  countries? — ^A.  The  imports  are  confined  to  olown  goods, 
such  as  blown  tumblers,  jugs,  shades,  electric  bulbs,  and  the  like  character  of 
goods.  Very  little  pressed  goods  are  made  abroad.  Some  are  made  in  England 
and  Germany,  but  of  an  inferior  class,  and  they  do  not  attempt  to  import  them 
into  this  country;  they  could  not  be  sold  here.  But  the  blown  goods  that  they 
import  are  nice  goods.  If  there  was  no  tariff  to  protect  us  on  blown  tumblers 
and  other  like  goods  we  would  be  unable  at  the  present  wage  rate  to  meet  the 
competition. 

Q.  In  your  line  is  more  imported  into  this  country  than  exported? — ^A.  I  believe 
that  there  is  more  imported,  but  principally  in  goods  having  a  large  amount  of 
labor  on  them,  such  as  cut  goods,  engraved  goods,  decorated  and  etched. 

Q.  But  you  are  beginning  to  meet  that  demand  more  and  more,  are  you  not? — 
A.  More  and  more,  and  the  goods  that  we  export  are  goods  where  machinery 
enters  more  largely  into  their  manufacture.  The  goods  for  practical  purposes 
are  as  good  and  resemble  the  cut  goods  that  are  brought  in  from  other  countries 
for  use  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Do  you  get  the  same  prices,  comparatively,  for  your 
exported  goods  that  you  do  for  your  domestic  sales?— A,  We  do  not  get  as  good 
prices  for  our  export  goods. 
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Q.  What  is  the  per  cent  of  difference?— A.  I  believe  that  it  will  average  15  per 
cent. 

O.  Will  yon  please  state  the  reason  for  the  difference  in  price  of  15  x>er  cent? 
Is  it  by  large  shipments  or  anything  of  that  kind? — ^A.  More  particnlarly  for  the 
reason  that  in  Belginm  and  France  the^  manufacture  goods  that  can  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  goods  that  we  manufacture  in  this  country.  That  is  to  say,  we  will 
take  a  whisky  glass.  We  manufacture  a  pressed  whisl^  glass  which  is  made  by 
machinery  largely.  On  the  other  side  they  manufacture  a  blown  whisky  glass. 
One  can  be  substituted  for  the  other.  Our  article,  if  at  equal  prices  or  there- 
abouts, will  be  used.  That  is  the  reason  that  we  are  unable  to  get  quite  as  good  a 
Ijrice. 

O.  (BvMr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  any  advantage  in  labor-saving  machinery 
and  in  tne  utilities  of  your  business  over  Belgian  and  French  manufacturers? — 
A.  I  believe  not,  in  the  character  of  goods  which  they  manufacture. 

Q.  Nor  in  the  character  of  goods  that  you  export? — ^A.  Yes,  we  have.  The 
character  of  goods  we  exi)ort  are  not  manufactured  in  Belgium  or  France.  Some 
of  them  are  manufactured  in  Germany  and  Ehigland,  but  only  in  a  very  crude 
way.    They  have  a  very  great  advantage  over  us  in  labor. 

Q.  Cheap  labor,  you  mean? — A.  Cheap  labor.  Cut  goods  are  manufactured 
to-day  very  largely  in  the  United  States.  Large  berry  bowls  with  beautiful 
designs,  and  that  character  of  goods,  are  very  largely  made  in  this  country.  I  will 
take  as  an  illustration  a  prism,  which  you  see  on  lamps  and  decorations  around 
lamps  and  chandeliers.  Those  goods  are  manufactured  in  Belgium  and  cut  in 
this  way:  Families  living  on  the  sides  of  mountains  have  water  x>ower:  they  have 
their  little  farms,  and  they  work  through  the  day  at  those  pursuits,  and  nights  the 
whole  family  work  up  prisms.  They  will  go  to  the  factory  at  their  nearest  town 
and  buy  a  quantity  of  them,  take  them  home,  and  during  the  evenings  and  nights 
they  will  cut  them  and  return  them  to  the  factory  the  following  Saturday,  or  at 
intervals.  We  can  not  meet  that  kind  of  comx)etition  in  this  country.  Anything 
of  a  staple  character,  like  the  prism  or  cut  tumbler,  we  can  not  meet,  because  it 
is  done  in  that  way.  We  will  pay  for  that  same  character  of  work  in  this  coun- 
try from  $2.50  to  $4  a  day.  I  nave  been  told  that  the  earnings  for  10  hours  of 
the  x)^ople  who  work  on  that  order  would  not  amount  to  20  cents  a  day,  and  I 
believe  it  from  the  prices  at  which  they  are  imi)orted  and  sold  in  this  country. 
I  do  not  think  that  there  is  a  prism  cut  in  the  United  States, 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  any  more  protection  in  the  tariff  would  result  in  the 
greater  employment  of  plass  makers  nere? — ^A.  Well,  it  would  take  a  pretty  stiff 
tariff  to  meet  that  condition. 

(^.  In  nearly  all  other  matters  but  the  cut  glass  the  American  manufacturer  can 
go  into  the  foreign  market  very  much  on  an  equal  footing?— -A.  Cut  glass  and 
blown  goods. 

Q.  Blown  goods?— -A.  Blown  goods  that  are  manufactured  in  Belgium  and 
France.  You  can  understand  also  that  china  ware  can  be  substituted  for  glass, 
and  that  is  a  competition,  of  course,  we  have  to  meet  abroad  as  well  as  of  glass. 
That  also  replies  to  your  inquiry  as  to  why  we  have  to  sell  it  cheaper  there  than 
we  do  in  this  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  can  sell  for  15  per  cent  cheai)er  there  and  still  make 
a  pront  in  exporting? — ^A.  Well,  the  shipments  are  usually  quite  large,  the  expense 
of  selling  ana  many  other  expenses  that  we  have  in  this  country  do  not  enter  into 
it  so  largely,  and  we  figure  that  we  can  send  our  surplus  goods  out  to  that  coun- 
try. If  a  factory  has  a  producing  capacity  of  $100,000,  the  fixed  charges  for  that 
factory  are  the  same  whether  you  manufacture  $75,000  or  $100,000.  If  you  can 
send  out  part  of  your  goods  to  some  other  country  at  a  less  price  and  run  your 
factory  to  the  maximum  and  keep  your  people  employed,  you  distribute  your 
fixed  charges  over  a  larger  amount  of  production,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  better 
to  get  rid  of  the  entire  product,  even  if  some  of  it  goes  abroad  without  making 
anything. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Has  that  always  been  the  practice  of  American  manu- 
facturers, to  sell  cheaper  at  one  place  and  dearer  in  another  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  a  market? — ^A.  Not  in  the  home  markets,  I  believe. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  But  it  largely  prevails  in  exporting? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  not  always  the  rule  that  for  a  great  many  years 
there  is  rate  cutting  where  there  is  competition  of  two  or  more  foreign  countries 
to  reach  any  foreign  market? — A.  I  believe  that  is  the  fact. 

Q.  The  English  and  French  and  the  Belgians  and  the  Germans,  when  they  were 
reaching  for  our  part  of  the  South  American  trade,  sold  below  their  home  market 
all  the  time  and  panted  all  the  privileges  that  they  could,  such  as  longer  credits 
than  they  were  giving  the  home  purchaser. — A.  I  think  that  is  true,  and  they  also 
have  granted  very  long  time. 
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Q.  Longer  credits  than  yon?— A.  Longer  credits  than  we  have  in  America.  And 
anotherpoint:  Their  mannner  of  doing  business  over  there  is  a  little  different  from 
onrs.  from  what  I  can  understand,  they  send  to  a  trader  in  Australia,  we  will 
say,  a  given  quantity  of  goods,  and  they  will  take  his  products  and  at  the  end  of 
a  given  time  they  will  settle;  in  other  words,  they  pay  in  kind  instead  of  in  money. 
That  has  been  a  difficult  prox)osition  for  us  to  meet  in  this  country;  but  I  think 
all  those  countries  view  the  situation  as  we  do,  to  a  large  extent,  that  they  get  rid 
of  their  surplus  product  if  possible,  if  they  have  to  sell  at  a  reduced  price  out  of 
the  country. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  up  to  only  a  few  years  ago  the  Americans  had  been 
unable  to  give  long  credits,  nrst  of  all,  on  account  of  capital  having  investments, 
and  then  the  difference  of  exchange  as  between  the  American  manufacturer  and 
the  purchaser  in  South  America;  for  instance,  in  the  London  market?  Are  not 
those  two  main  reasons  that  have  kept  the  Americans  out  of  the  foreign  market? — 
A.  Well,  it  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Q.  In  shipping  to  Australia  and  elsewhere,  do  you  handle  London  exchajigefor 
your  return? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  have  no  established  American  bank  that  you  make  your  exchange 
through? — ^A.  No.  We  have  an  agent  in  London  who  handles  our  stuff,  makes 
collections,  and  sends  us  our  exchange. 

Q.  You  said  that  when  these  nineteen  concerns  were  taken  over  into  your  asso- 
ciation nearly  50  x)er  cent  of  the  employees  were  nonunion. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  we  understand  that  all  of  your  employees  are  union  now? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  how  those  parties  who  had  run  nonunion  establishments  so 
long,  and  possibly  successfully,  came  in  and  agreed  to  unionizing  the  whole  con- 
cern?— A.  How  they  came  to  agree? 


Q.  Yes.-— A.  ^hey  were  outvoted. 


(By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Did  the  union  men  outvote  them? — ^A.  Well,  in  our 
board  of  directors. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqxjhar.)  It  was  not  a  question  of  experience  of  unionism;  it 
was  simply  that  they  were  outvoted? — A.  I  think  some  of  them  are  of  the  same 
opinion  still.  But  I  want  to  say  this:  I  understand  that  you  have  subpoenaed  the 
president  of  our  comp&ny,  who  had  a  very  lar^e  interest  in  the  Rochester  Tum- 
Dler  Company,  and  he  will  explain  to  you  while  he  is  here  why  he  favored  non- 
union factories.  He  ran  one  very  successfully,  and  his  people  were  hanpy  and 
saved  their  money,  and  possibly  were  better  contented  under  nonunion  rules  than 
they  are  to-day;  but  they  had  a  man  at  the  head  of  the  nonunion  Rochester  Tum- 
bler Company  who  treated  them  very  kindly  and  nicely  and  shared  his  profits 
with  them  to  some  extent. 

Q.  Can  you  ^ve  the  commission  the  reasons  why  they  selected  the  union  work- 
ingmen  in  making  the  arrangements?  There  must  have  been  a  general  discussion 
as  to  the  changing  of  that? — A.  Well,  one  of  the  rules  of  the  American  Flint 
Glass  Workers'  Union  is  that  part  of  the  works  of  the  company  shall  not  be  oper- 
ated with  the  union  and  the  other  nonunion,  and  we  were  up  against  a  strike. 
Our  board  of  directors  thought  that  they  would  rather  have  the  union  than  to 
have  the  strike. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Were  those  nonunion  men  consulted  at  all?— A.  They 
were  not  consulted. 

Q.  Did  they  accept  it  with  ^ood  grace?— A.  In  our  agreement  with  the  Ameri- 
can Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union  we  stipulated  that  none  of  the  employees  that 
were  working  at  the  nonunion  plants  should  be  compelled  to  join  the  union; 
neither  would  we  prevent  them  from  joining  the  union  if  they  so  desired,  but 
that  we  would  pay  them  union  wages  and  adopt  union  rules  in  tnese  factories. 

Q.  Whether  they  came  into  the  union  or  not  they  had  to  observe  those  rules? — 
jol.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Generally  did  they  accept  the  open  door  thus  pre- 
sented?— A.  I  think  so.  There  may  have  been  a  little  coercion  used.  We  bebeve 
there  was.  We  used  no  effort  to  prevent  their  joining  the  union — becoming 
members  of  it. 

Q.  Independent  of  the  fact  that  there  was  a  strong  labor  organization  against 
you  at  that  time,  was  it  the  general  opinion  of  your  directors  and  officers  that  the 
better  way  would  be  to  unionize  the  whole  combination?— A.  I  think  the  opinion 
of  our  directors  was  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  strike  or  the  probabilities  of  a 
strike  they  would  have  tried  the  two  systems.  Many  of  us  were  not  familiar  with 
nonunion  factories,  and  many  of  the  nonunion  managers  were  not  famiUar 
with  union  factories.  We  would  probably  have  ran  them  under  the  old  con- 
ditions for  a  while  until  we  had  determined  which  was  the  better. 

Q.  In  other  words,  it  seemed  to  you  a  good  economic  reason  that  a.strike  would 
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be  disastrous,  and  at  the  same  time  would  handicap  the  new  company  in  its 
operation? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  you  took  the  middle  course  of  cooperating  in  a  measure  with  the  work- 
innnen? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  If  the  union  men  had  gone  on  strike  and  left  you,  could 
you  have  got  enough  nonunion  men  in  the  country  to  have  filled  their  places?— 
A.  Yes;  I  oelieve  we  could. 

Q.  Are  those  nonunion  men  idle  now? — A.  Well,  we  would  have  distributed  the 
nonunion  men  that  we  had  in  our  various  plants.  We  would  have  advanced 
them — some  of  them— grades  higher  than  the  labor  on  which  they  were  working. 
We  would  have  introduced  new  men  from  other  trades — ^kindred  trades— for 
instance,  green-glass  workers  and  trades  where  the  wage  list  is  not  so  high  as  in 
our  trade. 

Q.  Would  that  not  have  been  a  great  disadvantage  and  perhaps  financial  loss?— 
A.  We  figure  it  that  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  any  knowledge  whether,  out  of  that  50  p^ 
cent  you  speak  of,  really  pretty  much  all  of  these  nonunion  men  are  in  this  union— 
the  Flint  Glass  Workers*  Union? — ^A.  I  am  of  the  opinion  a  very  large  proportion 
of  them  are  now  members  of  the  union.  I  also  believe  that  a  large  i>ortion  of 
them  are  members  by  reason  of  coercion.  It  would  have  been  very  unpleasant 
for  them  if  they  had  not  joined  the  union. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  your  company  make  this  arrangement  with  these  workers, 
or  general  agreement  on  the  scale? — ^A.  Our  company,  in  connection  with  all 
other  companies  manufacturing  the  same  line  of  goods,  met  them  about  January 
1, 1900,  for  the  scale  year  commencing  July  1, 1900.  The  scale  runs  from  July  1 
to  July  1.  January  1  is  about  the  time  the  scale  matter  is  taken  up  for  tiie  next 
year. 

Q.  Do  you  have  a  committee  on  the  scale,  of  the  workers  and  of  the  employers?— 
A.  The  manufacturers  in  this  line  have  an  organization.  I  believe  it  is  called  the 
manufacturers*  association.  They  usually  appoint  a  committee  of  five  to  repre- 
sent all  the  manufacturers  employing  union  labor  to  meet  the  American  flint 
Glass  Workers*  Union. 

Q.  And  the  American  Flint  Glass  Workers*  Union  has  also  a  committee  of  five, 
an  equal  number? — ^A.  Also  a  committee  of  five.  Each  side  submits  to  that  joint 
committee  proi)osed  changes,  reductions,  or  advances  in  wages,  rules,  and  moves— 
every  character  of  change  that  is  desired. 

Q.  How  long  does  that  scale  hold?— -A.  The  scale  holds  for  one  year  after  it  is 
made. 

Q.  In  yonr  agreements  do  you  have  more  than  simply  the  wage  matter  and  the 
hours.  Have  you  any  rules  and  regulations  as  to  the  customs  of  trade,  the  matter 
of  settling  disputes  in  your  concerns,  etc.? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Please  explain  the  practical  working  of  it  to  the  commission. 

A.  (Reading:) 

*'  Rule  I.  The  ri^ht  of  the  manufacturer  to  hire  and  dischargee  employees  is 
acknowledged,  and  it  is  understood  that  when  workmen  are  to  be  mred  that  mem* 
bers  of  the  A.  F.  G.  W.  U.  shall  have  the  preference.  When  no  competent  union 
labor  can  be  procured  labor  can  be  drawn  from  any  source. 

"Rule  II.  Whenever  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  force  of  employees,  or  to 
make  needed  changes,  a  week's  notice  shall  be  given  by  the  manufacturer,  and 
under  all  circums&nces  a  like  notice  shall  be  given  bv  one  or  more  workmen 
before  quitting  work.  This  does  not  aimly  in  cases  of  drunkenness,  incompe- 
tency, neglect  of  work,  or  the  violation  or  any  acceptable  factory  rules. 

**  Rule  III.  Fifty-five  hours  shall  constitute  a  week's  work  in  mold  making  and 
engraving  department,  4^  hours  a  turn's  work  in  pressing  and  iron  mold  Blow- 
ing  departments,  overwork  to  be  allowed  in  the  two  first-named  departments." 

I  might  say  right  there,  in  connection  with  that,  that  a  shop  is  composed  of 
enough  people  to  produce  whatever  article  they  may  be  working  on,  and  that  they 
are  only  allowed  to  make  11  turns  in  the  week  under  the  agreement,  and  these 
turns  are  of  4i  hours'  duration.    Do  you  care  about  the  apprentices? 

Mr.  Farquhar.  Apprentices,  yes. 

The  Witness.  [Reading:] 

**RtJLE  lY.  Each  manufacturer  shaU  be  entitled  to  employ  in  press  department 

2  apprentices  to  each  10  pots  in  ox)eration,  at  gathering,  who  shall  work  12  months 
at  10  per  cent  less  than  list  wages." 

These  minor  rules,  I  suppose,  you  care  nothing  about. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Of  course  the  simple  small  trade  rules  we  do  not  ewe 
so  much  about.  What  we  desire  is  the  main  features  of  both  the  employers' side 
and  the  employees'  side  in  coming  to  these  adjustments.— A.  Our  worimeQ  9xe 
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paid  on  the  piecework  plan  except  in  a  few  instances  where  it  is  not  applicable, 
such  as  mold  making,  and  where  the  article^  to  be  produced  require  a  large 
amount  of  skill,  no  move  can  be  fixed.  Rule  No.  IX  between  the  manufacturers 
and  workmen  has  proved  to  be  a  good  rule  and  has  prevented  many  difficulties 
and  strikes.     [Reading:] 

^'RuLE  IX.  In  case  of  a  disagreement  in  any  factory  in  this  association,  it 
shall  if  possible,  be  settled  in  the  factory  in  which  it  occurs.  In  case  of  a  failure 
to  agree  the  matter  shall  be  referred  to  the  manufacturers'  and  workers'  com- 
mittee for  settlement.  Pending  the  discussion  and  decision  of  such  difference, 
there  shall  be  no  lockout,  strike,  or  cessation  of  work,  by  either  employer  or  em- 
ployed." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Do  you  find  you  can  generallv  settle  on  that  principle? — 
A.  W'ell,  if  the  parties  interested  are  unable  to  settle  tne  matter  at  the  factories, 
it  is  referred  to  people  who  are  not  associated  with  the  factory,  and  they  have  no 
feeling  in  the  matter,  and  thev  generally  get  together.  Usually  these  matters 
come  up  from  bad  blood — small  matters  that  do  not  amount  to  much. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquh  ar.  )  You  have  not  had  many  cases  of  appeal  from  the  shop 
up  to  this  board,  have  you? — A.  Quite  a  number,  but  appeals  usually  have  been 
for  the  setting  of  the  move  of  an  article  and  the  wages  to  be  paid  to  each  member 
of  the  shop,  which  legitimately  should  come  before  the  joint  committee. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  explain  that  expression,  "move." — A.  The  wage  list  is 
based  on  a  set  move  for  each  article  made.  In  our  branch  of  the  business  we 
probably  manufacture — ^this  is  only  one  establishment — 10,000  different  articles. 
As  an  illustration,  the  wages  on  a  sugar  bowl  are  based  on  a  move  of  515.  The 
presser  receives  $2,  or  39  cents  a  hundred;  the  finisher  $1.75,  or  34  cents  a  hundred; 
the  gatherer  $1 .25,  or  24  cents  a  hundred.  Up  to  4  years  ago  shops  were  permitted 
to  make  only  the  maximum  move  sus  set,  but  on  account  of  nonunion  competi- 
tion thev  were  compelled  to  eliminate  the  limits  on  moves  and  allow  the  shops  to 
make  all  that  they  could  or  all  they  were  able  to  make.  So  that  I  am  informed 
by  the  officers  of  American  Flint  Gl^lass  Workers'  Union  the  average  wages  of 
their  members  have  increased  about  40  per  cent. 

Q.  That  is  since  the  old  fixed  rule  was  abolished?— A.  Since  the  old  fixed  rule 
was  abolished.  And  I  want  to  say  that  the  abolishing  of  that  rule  has  done  more 
to  strengthen  the  union  in  our  branch  than  anything  they  have  done  in  a  great 
many  years.  It  has  removed  an  argument,  and  a  good  one,  that  has  been  used 
against  them  for  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Will  you  please  explain  the  nature  of  the  work  the  men 
do.  For  instance,  what  does  a  presser  do? — A.  A  presser  manipulates  the  mold 
in  which  the  goods  are  made.  He  cuts  off  the  glass  when  the  gatherer  takes  it 
out  on  the  end  of  an  iron  rod  from  the  pot  that  contains  the  molten  metal.  After 
he  cuts  off  and  drops  into  the  mold  sufficient  glass  to  make  the  article,  he  then 
pulls  down  a  lever  which  manipulates  a  press  that  forms  the  article. 

Q.  Purely  mechanical? — A.  No;  a  great  deal  of  skill,  for  the  reason  that  if  he 
cuts  off  too  much  glass  when  he  pulls  the  lever  down  the  article  will  crush  in  the 
mold  and  be  destroyed,  or,  if  it  does  not  do  that,  it  is  too  heavy,  and  when  the 
article  is  selected  after  being  tempered,  we  set  it  out  because  we  can  not  afford  to 
waste  an  excess  amount  of  material.  If  he  cuts  it  off  too  little  the  mold  will  not 
fill  and  therefore  he  has  nothing.  He  must  know  bv  practice  and  touch  when  he 
has  the  lever  to  the  proper  point  also.  If  he  pulls  too  hard  he  will  crush  the 
article,  and  if  he  does  not  pull  hard  enough  he  will  not  fill  the  mold,  regardless  of 
whether  there  is  material  enough  or  not.  After  the  article  is  taken  out  of  the 
mold  a  boy  takes  it  and  reheats  it.  He  snaps  it  up,  as  we  call  it,  on  the  end  of 
an  iron  snap,  puts  it  into  the  reheating  furnace  and  after  a  few  moments  gets  it 
hot  again  and  the  finisher  then  takes  it  and  smooths  it  up  and  brings  it  back  into 
shape.  The  reheating  is  for  the  purpose  of  taking  off  the  sharp  edges  which  are 
left  when  it  leaves  the  mold  and  also  to  give  it  a  x>olish.  The  molds  are  made 
from  cast  iron  and  the  grain  of  the  mold  shows  in  the  article,  and  the  reheating 
is  to  get  rid  of  that  trouble.  The  gatherer,  the  man  who  receives  the  least 
wa^es  in  the  shop,  is  the  man  that  takes  the  metal  out  of  the  pots  on  the  end  of 
the  iron  rod  and  brings  it  to  the  presser.  As  indicated  in  the  example  of  the  sugar 
bowl  which  I  read  to  you  a  moment  ago,  the  presser,  if  he  only  makes  the  maxi 
mum  move,  makes  $4  a  day  for  9  hours'  work;  the  finisher  $3.50,  and  the  gatherer 
$2.50,  two  turns  x>er  day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  How  do  the  wages  they  are  receiving  now  compare 
with  what  they  received  before  your  association  was  formed  and  when  they  were 
independent  union  shops? — ^A.  Do  you  refer  to  the  formation  of  the  National 
Glass  Company. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  can  only  speak  of  the  union  end  of  it,  because  I  do  not  know 
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what  the  nonnnion  factories  paid.  The  hours  of  labor  have  been  reduced  one- 
fourth  of  an  hour,  or  15  minntes  on  each  tnm.  Wages  have  been  advanced  5  per 
cent. 

Q.  In  reducing  your  hours  and  advancing  wages  5  per  cent,  what  would  it 
amount  to  as  a  per  cent,  both  combined? — A.  I  should  say  the  wages  have  been 
increased  for  the  relative  time  employed  probably  7  to  7i  per  cent  since  the  forma- 
tion of  the  National  Glass  Company.  However,  I  do  not  desire  to  credit  the  Na- 
tional Glass  Company  with  all  that  advance,  because  the  other  manufacturers  on 
the  same  line  were  in  that  conference  and  took  purt  in  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Then  the  reduction  in  hours  is  equal  to  about  2^  per 
cent? — A.  Yes;  if  you  figure  the  time  employed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  the  flint-glass  business  are  the  oi)eratives  subject 
to  a  hardship  in  the  way  of  excessive  heat  or  anything  of  that  kind  different  from 
the  ordinary  mechanic? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  How  is  it  in  comparison  with  glass  blowers? — ^A.  I  be- 
lieve the  window-glass  blower  is  subject  to  more  heat.  Our  business  as  a  rule 
uses  covered  pots,  and  they  are  not  exposed  as  much  to  the  extreme  heat  as  they 
are  in  the  window-glass  branch  of  the  business,  and  I  believe  not  so  much  as  in 
the  iron  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Have  you  many  old  men  in  the  business — operatives? — 
A.  Yes;  quite  a  number. 

Q.  Women  and  children?— -A.  Quite  a  number  of  women  and  children.  In  the 
manufacturing  end  of  it  prox)er  it  is  almost  impossible  to  do  without  the  small 
boy  in  carrying  the  work  over  from  the  pressor  to  the  finisher,  carrying  it  to  the 
finisher,  carrying  it  to  the  reheating  furnace,  and  to  be  tempered. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  How  young  is  "  the  small  boy?" — ^A.  Usually  not  under 
15.     We  are  restricted  in  most  States. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  You  obey  the  State  law?— A.  Yes;  we  obey  the  State 
law,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  do  without  the  small  help  in  our  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  they  more  efficient  than  a  grown  i)erson? — ^A.  They 
are  quicker;  ^et  about  quicker. 

(^.  And  their  wages  are  less? — A.  Their  wages  are  less;  yes.  The  least  wage.  I 
believe,  that  we  pay  is  60  cents  per  day. 

Q.  Per  day? — A.  Per  day,  for  9  hours.  The  boys  earn  from  that  up  to  $1/30, 
depending  on  the  character  of  the  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  any  of  these  boys  considered  as  apprentices  under 
that  ^prentice  rule? — A.  From  these  boys  the  ai>prentices  are  taKen. 

Q,  Two  apprentices  to  ten? — A.  Two  apprentices  to  10  i)ots*  capacity.  That 
rule,  however,  is  not  enforced  usually  in  factories,  for  the  reason  that  in  a  factory 
short  of  help  the  manager,  with  the  consent  and  usually  without  any  objection  on 
the  DMij  of  the  local  union,  puts  on  these  boys  to  do  various  kinds  of  work,  prin- 
cipally gathering,  however,  where  there  is  a  shortage  of  labor. 

Q.  In  your  experience  in  the  glass  business  do  the  manufacturers  really  carry 
the  apprentices  up  to  the  time  of  membership — two  or  three  years?  Do  they  usu- 
ally carry  through  their  verbal  contract  or  terms  in  teaching  the  apprentice  the 
business? — A.  They  usually  do  carry  it  through  in  our  branch  of  the  business. 

Q.  Have  the  manufacturers'  end  of  the  committee  on  scales  and  hours  and  trade 
regulations,  and  the  operatives'  end  of  that  committee,  full  authority  to  sign  the 
agi'eement  without  sending  it  back  to  the  unions?— A.  The  workers'  committee 
have  always  said  they  did  not  have  the  authority,  but  that  any  settlement  they 
made  was  'subject  to  the  approval  of  the  local  unions.  They  would  submit  it  by 
circular  and  take  the  sentiment,  and  if  approved  by  the  members  of  the  local  unions 
by  vote  it  was  settled;  but  I  believe  I  have  never  known  of  an  instance  in  which 
the  action  of  their  committee  has  not  been  sustained  by  their  members. 

Q.  As  a  usual  thing  both  the  manufacturers  and  the  operatives  certainlv  must 
consult  with  their  bodies  before  they  ever  come  into  the  conference,  and  in  all  likeli- 
hood any  debatable  question  that  may  occur  there  with  respect  to  wages,  etc..  is 
usually  settled,  and  these  committees  in  a  measure  are  instructed  before  they 
come  into  the  conference?— A.  I  think  it  is  usually  so  from  the  manufacturers' 
standpoint.  They  are  instructed  and  given  full  power  to  act  for  the  manufac- 
turers' side.  They  have  usually  full  authority  to  make  settlement  when  they  go 
into  the  conference  and  what  they  do  is  final, 

Q.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  yourself  and  directors  that  the  an*angement  yon  have 
made  now  with  these  workmen  is  advantageous  both  to  the  workmen  and  the 
manufacturers.  In  other  words,  is  it  not  better  than  it  was  before? — ^A.  Better 
than  where  there  were  union  and  nonunion  plants? 

§.  Yes. — ^A.  I  prefer  not  to  answer  that  question. 
.  Is  it  better  than  it  was  under  the  union  and  nonunion  system  you  had 
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before  the  cooperative  arrangement  between  the  union  men  and  the  mannf actnrers, 
as  yon  have  it  now?— A.  Not  having  had  exx>erience  with  a  nonunion  factory,  I  am 
not  in  ajpoedtion  to  say. 

Q.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  the  board  that  the  arrangements  yon  have  now  made  are 
the  best  that  can  be  made,  and  that  they  are  advantageous  to  both  i)arties 
involved?  That  is  easy  enough. — ^A.  Easy  enough,  yes;  but  I  would  prefer  not  to 
answer  it. 

S.  Do  you  think  it  is  for  the  advantage  of  the  manufacturer  of  glass  to  form  a 
e  of  wages  and  hours  mutually  advantageous  to  the  workingmen  and  to  the 
manufacturer,  and  thereby  gain  to  the  manufacturer  the  cooperation  of  a  steady 
body  of  workmen  the  whole  time? — ^A.  You  are  asking  my  inoividnal  opinion? 

Q.  Or  your  knowledge.— A.  My  individual  opinion  is  that  it  is  to  the  advantage 
of  both  parties— only  answering  for  myself. 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  give  any  reasons  or  shall  we  simply  pass  it  as  an  opinion? — 
A.  I  prefer  to  just  pass  it  as  an  opinion. 

Q.  Does  not  this  combination,  and  all  like  forms  of  arrangements  that  are 
made  between  manufacturers  and  operatives,  just  simply  multiply  by  so  much 
the  force  and  power  and  ability  of  g^reat  concerns  and  combinations  to  establish 
stable  prices  and  attain  economies  in  manufacture  and  find  wider  markets  and 
find  greater  capital  and  credit? — A.  I  think  it  is  all  tending  in  the  same  general 
direction. 

Q.  Would  you  care  to  say  whether  the  helpfulness  and  the  auxiliary  i)ower  of 
a  great  labor  union,  coming  in  coox>eration  with  manufacturers,  did  not  almost 
increase  the  working  power  and  the  utilities  of  any  combination  double  what  they 
were  before,  when  they  were  separate  parties?— A.  Well,  I  think  that  is  true. 

Q.  And  you  think  the  cooperation  of  those  unions  in  forming  scales  or  making 
agreements  for  12  or  18  months  is  for  the  advantage  of  both  working-man  and 
manufacturer? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  cooperation  such  as  you  have  already  formed  would 
eliminate  strikes  and  disa^eements  and  everything  of  that  kind? — ^A.  There  is 
no  question  but  for  the  period  named  there  will  be  no  strike. 

Q.  So  the  manufacturer  has  then  found  the  opportunity  to  make  his  market? — 
A.  Make  his  contracts,  yes.    He  knows  on  what  oasis  he  can  do  it. 

Q.  And  the  banker  is  safe  entirely  at  the  same  time  in  advancing  money  to  the 
manufacturer,  simply  because  there  is  a  stability  about  the  two  sides  of  the  trade 
who,  on  their  honor  and  sig^oatures  to  these  agreements,  are  bound  as  one? — 
A,a  JL  es. 

Q.  Before  the  formation  of  your  company  did  you  have  associations  somewhat 
like  this  that  made  agreements  with  the  workingmen? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  how  many  years  back? — ^A.  From  15  to  ^  years;  but  they  were  gov- 
erned by  different  rules.    The  rules  have  been  changed  from  time  to  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  That  pertained  both  to  the  union  and  nonunion  plants, 
did  it? — ^A.  Not  to  the  nonunion;  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

().  Did  they  not  make  an  agreement  for  the  year  with  their  workmen?— A.  1 
think  they  had  no  agreement.  They  simply  maae  the  rules  and  hired  the  work- 
men individually — ^treated  with  them  as  individuals. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Did  you  then  find  the  nonunion  shop  or  manufacturer 
a  menace  to  your  trade?— A.  Up  until  the  time  that  the  union  workmen  eliminated 
the  maximum  move  to  be  made  they  were  a  menace,  but  that  largely  did  away 
with  the  advantage  they  had.  Also,  this  rule  No.  9,  relating  to  disagreements  in 
factories  during  the  scale  year — ^these  two  x)oints  went  a  long  way  toward  destroy- 
ing nonunion  competition. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Your  nonunion  competition  was  pretty  much  in  the 
matter  of  cutting  prices,  of  course? — A.  Yes. 

S.  Entirely  so,  wasnt  it?— A.  Yes. 
.  And  nonunionism  gave  the  opportunity  for  these  independent  manufacturers 
to  cut  prices?— A.  To  cut  prices. 

Q.  And  cut  wages? — A.  And  cut  wages.  In  some  instances  we  found,  after  the 
organization  of  the  National  Glass  Company,  that  some  of  the  nonunion  factories 
were  paying  the  men  more  than  the  union  factories  by  10  to  15  per  cent.  In 
other  instances  they  were  paying  from  20  to  25  per  cent  less  than  the  union  scale. 
The  conditions  were  different,  however. 

Q.  Has  it  not  been  the  opinion  of  manufacturers  in  the  glass  trade  that  these 
nonunion  establishments  nave  been  a  menace  to  both  the  workingmen  and  the 
manufacturer  who  intended  to  do  an  honest,  legitimate  business? — A.  Nonunion 
factories  which  have  been  successful,  I  believe,  have  been  largely  successful  on 
account  of  improved  machinery  which  they  introduced  and  used,  and  which  the 
union,  as  it  was  constituted,  would  not  permit  the  union  factories  to  use,  or  give 
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them  any  advantage  by  reason  of  its  nse.  The  ideas,  as  I  believe,  of  onion  work- 
men have  changed  very  materiallv  in  that  line;  in  fact,  we  know  they  have. 

Q.  Very  much  as  it  is  in  all  trades — coal  mining  and  everything  else;  thennion 
finds  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  machine  ont. — ^A.  It  is  a  condition  they  mnst 
meet,  and  if  thev  do  not  meet  it  the  nnion  can  not  stand.  The  success  of  the  non- 
union concerns  has  been  as  much  due  to  the  improved  machinery  they  have  used 
and  been  permitted  to  use  by  nonunion  workmen — ^more  than  by  reason  of  the  cut 
in  wages,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago.  In  some  concerns  that  we  took  over  we  found 
the  wage  list  was  25  per  cent  less  than  in  other  factories,  but  in  the  factory  to  which 
I  refer  they  had  improved  machinery,  and  while  the  wage  list  per  hundred  was 
25  per  cent  less  than  our  list,  yet  the  workmen  made  more  money,  or  as  much. 

Q.  It  scaled  up  on  account  of  the  advantage  of  the  machinery? — ^A.  They  made 
more  numbers  in  a  given  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  It  is  true,  I  take  it  from  your  testimony,  that  in  this 
case  of  a  so-called  trust  or  industrial  combination  of  yours,  the  workingmen  in 
the  trade  have  been  practically  forced  to  become  union  men? — ^A.  In  our  factories? 

Q.  Yes;  under  your  combination. — A.  I  do  not  know  that  from  my  personal 
knowledge.  It  is  my  opinion  that  they  all  became  members  of  the  American 
Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union.  While  the  affroement  required  the  union  not  to 
compel  them  to — ^neither  were  we  to  do  augnt  to  prevent  them — ^yet,  I  think,  the 
larger  proportion  of  them  are  members  of  the  union. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  had  many  strikes  in  the  last  8  or  10  years  in 
the  flint  glass  trade? — ^A.  Yes;  the  United  States  Glass  Company,  the  corporation 
formed,  I  think,  about  eight  or  ton  years  ago,  which  consolidated  16  plants,  had 
a  strike,  and  it  was  principally  on  account  of  the  rule  fixing  the  maximum 
amount  to  be  made  by  the  snop.  That  was  the  principle  that  the  United  States 
Glass  (Ik>mpany  insisted  should  be  eliminated.  They  had  a  strike  for  2  or  3 
years,  and  it  was  disastrous  for  both  sides.    United  States  Glass  (Company,  at  the 


beginning  of  the  strike,  had,  as  indicated,  I  think,  16  factories,  with^  laq 

opei 
however,  'succeeded  in  manning  their'  plants  and  filled  them  with  nonunion 


ducing  capacity.    To-day,  I  believe,  tibey  are  only  operating  6  or  8.    They 


reepro- 
finally. 


workmen  and  are  still  operating  under  that  principle. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  per  cent  of  tne  plants  of  the  country  is  embraced 
in  the  National  Glass  Company — about  what  per  cent  of  the  whole  manufac- 
ture?— ^A.  About  75  per  cent. 

Q.  And  in  how  many  States  have  you  plants?->A.  Five— -Indiana,  Ohio,  West 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland. 

Do  those  outside  cut  prices  materially? — ^A.  No. 
They  work  pretty  nearly  in  harmony  with  your  rates? — ^A.  Yes. 
Would  you  care  to  state  what  would  be  the  total  value  per  annum  of  the 
output  of  the  National  Glass  Company? — ^A.  We  have  not  had  a  year's  experi- 
ence yet,  but  some  place  between  |4,000,000  and  |5,000,000. 

Q.  Then  your  output  per  annum  would  be  about  equal  to  your  capital?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquhar.)  Betuming  to  the  matter  of  strikes— vou  mention  a 
disastrous  strike  of  the  United  States  Glass  (Company.    Was  it  a  frequent  occxu:- 
rence,  in  trying  to  form  these  scales  heretofore,  before  your  comi)any  was  organ- 
ized, that  strikes  resulted  nearly  the  whole  time  from  this  agreement? — ^A.  I 
think  previous  to  the  strike  of  the  United  States  Glass  Company,  which  occurred 
several  years  ago,  they  did  have  frequent  strikes.    Since  that  strike,  however, 
there  have  not  oeen  so  many  strikes.    Some  of  the  manufacturers  feel  that  it 
taught  the  workers  a  lesson — ^that  they  could  not  be  arbitrary  in  matters,  but 
that  they  had  to  meet  conditions.    One  of  the  things  that  brought  about  that 
strike  of  the  United  States  Glass  Company — while  i  was  at  that  time  not  in  a 
position  to  know  everything  that  was  transpiring — 1  believe  that  the  competition 
of  concerns  like  the  Rochester  Tumbler  Company,  making  similar  goods  to  the 
plants  of  the  United  States  Glass  Company,  was  too  fierce  for  them  to  stand. 
They  must  have  some  concession — ^some  place  to  enable  them  to  meet  that  com- 
petition— ^and  the  concession  that  they  asked  was  the  elimination  of  maximum 
moves,  which  was  refused  and  which  brought  on  the  strike.    The  workmen,  I 
believe,  appreciate  the  necessity  of  meeting  the  manufacturers  halfway  and  lis- 
tening to  arguments.    To-day  they  are  broader  and  are  being  educated  along 
that  une.    On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  the  manufacturers  are  perhaps  a  little 
broader  than  they  used  to  be.    Continued  agitation  of  labor  problems— under 
it  we  are  all  being  educated. 

O.  Has  there  not  been  heretofore  a^eat  deal  of  difficulty  between  employers 
ana  employees  in  respect  to  the  employers  recognizinj^  the  labor  organization — 
refusing  to  recognize  it?    Has  not- over  half  of  tnese  difficulties  occurred  in  that 
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way? — ^A.  I  can  only  state  from  my  personal  experience  with  this  one  branch  of 
the  business.  I  have  never  been  associated  with  any  company  where  l^ey  have 
not  been  recognized,  and  in  our  branch  of  the  business  I  believe  they  have  been 
recognized  and  have  been  consulted  with  and  their  committees  have  been  met. 
The  most  of  the  troubles  have  been  brought  about  from  the  fact— from  the  manu- 
facturers' standpoint,  at  least — ^that  the  workers  would  not  concede  propositions 
that  weife  necessary  to  allow  the  union  manufacturer  to  do  business.  BLe  simply 
was  forced  to  either  go  out  of  the  business  or  else  start  nonunion  to  meet  the 
comx>etition.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  the  desire  of  very  many  manufacturers  to 
get  into  trouble  with  their  labor,  and  that  they  will  strain  every  i>oint  possible  to 
avoid  it. 

Q.  The  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  and  the  glass 
workers  of  this  country  are  exceptions,  because  both  have  had  long  experience  in 
making  sliding  scales  and  agreements;  but  in  your  own  knowledge  of  strikes  in 
Pittsburg  and  other  districts,  have  not  many  of  them  come  from  the  fact  that  the 
employer  does  not  recognize,  and  sets  his  face  against  recognizing^,  the  organized 
body;  that  he  will  treat  witii  individuals,  but  not  organized  bodies? — ^A.  I  think 
a  good  many  strikes  occur  from  the  fact  that  in  many  branches  of  business  there 
is  an  effort  to  make  a  uniform  scale  to  cover  the  whole  country,  which  is  not 
practicable.  It  is  very  practicable  in  our  business  or  the  iron  business  to  do 
that.  The  establishments  are  situated,  as  a  rule,  where  conditions  are  about  the 
same  as  to  material,  freights,  and  fuel;  but  in  many  other  branches  there  is  an 
attempt  to  make  the  prices  in  San  Francisco  and  Pittsburg  and  New  York  the 
same,  where  conditions  vary  so..   It  makes  it  a  hardship  in  many  cases. 

<^.  Has  not  that  been  one  of  the  troubles  of  the  worldngmen^s  organizations — 
trying  to  enforce  through  national  organizations  uniform  scales? — ^A.  Without 
regard  to  local  conditions;  I  think  that  is  a  fact. 

Q.  Instead  of  a  fixed  scale,  as  you  have  now,  do  you  discuss  among  yourselves 
the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  a  sliding  scale  in  your  business? — ^A.  We 
have  a  sliding  scale  upon  one  article  only.  That  is  what  is  known  as  the  common 
tumbler.  The  price  per  hundred  paid  to  the  presser,  finisher,  and  gatherer  is 
fixed  on  the  sliding  price.  It  is  the  only  experience  we  have  had  with  it,  and 
that  was  fixed  previous  to  the  formation  of  the  National  Glass  Company,  and 
when  there  were  so  many  nonunion  concerns,  and  it  was  fixed  with  the  view  of 
enabling  the  union  manufacturer  to  meet  the  nonunion  competition. 

-Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Does  that  still  obtain  in  your  company?— A.  The  rule 
has  never  been  changed  on  that  one  article. 

Q.  Prices  do  not  now  fluctuate  as  they  did  formerly? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Are  there  any  cooperative  independent  manufacturers 
in  your  business? — ^A.  You  mean  where  the  workmen  cooperate  and  are  inter- 
ested in  the  profits? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  There  are  some  so-called  or  so-named  coox>erative  institutions,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  I  do  not  believe  they  exist. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  your  present  arrangement  with  the  workingmen  as  a  sufft- 
cient  cooperation  so  that  Doth  sides  have  somewhat  an  equality  of  rights  and 
TOivileges? — ^A.  I  think  it  is  about  as  far  as  you  can  go  in  the  manu&cturing 
business. 

Q.  The  workin^en  and  others,  as  far  as  you  know,  are  all  satisfied  with  the 
arrangement? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  your  own  board  of  directors  are  satisfied,  too?— A.  I  have  to  speak 
inmvldually.    I  can  not  speak  for  the  board  of  directors  here. 

S.  From  your  own  knowledge? — A.  I  think  so. 
.  Can  you  see  a  practical  settlement  of  many  of  the  labor  difficulties  through 
this  class  of  cooperative  agreements? — A.  Where  it  is  applicable  to  the  business 
I  think  it  is  the  correct  solution  of  the  labor  proposition.  So  long  as  the  labor  side 
of  it  is  inclined  to  treat  fairly  and  allow  manufacturers  to  have  a  share  of  the 
advantages  of  improved  machinery,  and  to  treat  subjects  from  a  business  stand- 
point, I  believe  it  is  the  proper  way  to  settle  the  labor  trouble. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  think,  then,  there  is  no  doubt  the  manufacturers 
would  be  fair  with  the  laborers?— A.  The  manufacturer  in  dealing  with  all  labor 
questions  usually  has  a  large  fixed  charge.  A  strike  means  the  loss  of  a  large 
amount  of  money  from  his  standpoint.  Whether  he  desires  to  do  so  or  not  he 
tisnaUy  is  forced  to  treat  fairly.  He  is  forced  to  go  just  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for 
him  to  go  and  still  have  a  chance  to  make  a  reasonable  profit  on  his  investment. 
It  is  a  natural  thing  for  him  to  do;  and  he  does  not  usually  resent  unfair  proposi- 
tions. In  conference  with  the  officers  of  different  unions  I  find  that  as  a  rule  the 
officers  of  the  unions  are  inclined  to  do  the  same  thing,  but,  as  some  of  them  have 
said  to  me,  **  We  are  the  creatures  of  our  members,  and  sometimes  must  do  things 
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that  we  dislike  to  do  and  things  that  are  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  men."  Unfor- 
tunately they  have  to  deal  and  act  for  large  numbers  of  i>eo^le  and  can  not  always 
carrv  out  their  own  ideas  and  do  the  things  that  are  to  the  interests  of  the  whole 
numoer.  Manufacturers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  fewer  in  number  and  are  acting 
entirely  for  a  few  X)eople,  while  the  representatives  of  the  worldngmen  are  unfor- 
tunate! v  actinff  for  a  large  number  of  x>eople. 

Q.  About  wnat  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  manufacture  in  your  line  of  business  is 
represented  by  labor? — ^A.  About  60  per  cent. 

Q.  It  is  less,  then,  than  in  window  glass? — ^A.  Yes;  we  use  a  little  higher  grade 
of  material  than  they  do. 

Q.  So  the  labor  is  a  very  important  factor? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  window-glass  branch  has  i)erhap8  the  largest  per  cent  of  labor  of  any 
other? — A.  It  is  said  to  be;  I  could  not  say  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  Yours  perhaps  would  come  next  to  that  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  would 
it?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  glass  business? — ^A.  About 
16  years. 

Were  you  ever  a  journeyman? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Are  you  familiar  with  the  scale  of  wages,  say,  for  the  past  10  years? — ^A.  Yes. 
Can  you  give  to  the  commission  a  statement  of  the  changes  in  scales  of  wa|3;es 
in  that  period? — A.  The  union  workmen  entirely — I  speak  from  that  standpoint. 

Q.  I  mean  union  scales. — ^A.  The  wages  paid  worlnnen  in  our  branch  of  the 
business,  I  believe,  during  the  last  15  years  have  not  been  decreased  at  any  time. 

Q.  Has  the  scale  been  the  same  during  the  period  of  15  years  in  union  shops  all 
over  the  country? — A.  There  have  been  some  readjustments  of  moves,  rules,  and 
conditions,  which  in  some  cases  have  lessened  the  earnings  of  shops,  but  taidng 
the  whole  matter  together  there  has  been  no  reduction  during  the  entire  period. 

Q.  They  were  not  affected,  then,  by  the  recent  depression  of  industries? — ^A. 
No;  that  is,  the  union  workmen.  However,  the^  were  not  steadily  employed  dur- 
ing the  depression,  while  nonunion  factories  did  run  quite  steadily  during  that 
period. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  there  had  been  an  increase  of  about  7  per  cent  since  the 
formation  of  your  company? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Wa^es  were  steady  down  to  that  time,  and  there  has  been  an  increase  of  7 
per  cent  since  that  time? — ^A.  There  have  been  small  advances  on  particular  items, 
possibly  some  decrease  on  some  items,  but  as  a  whole  no  decrease  during  that 
period.  The  material  increase  has  been  within  the  last  few  months,  since  the 
formation  of  the  National  Glass  Company. 

Q.  Has  there  been  much  of  a  saving  and  reduction  of  fixed  charges  as  a  result 
of  this  combination? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Could  you  say  about  what  it  has  been? — ^A.  I  prefer  not  to  answer  that 
proposition. 

S.  It  has  been  considerable,  has  it? — ^A.  Yes, 
.  Has  there  been  any  decrease  in  the  prices  of  your  products  since  the  forma- 
tion of  your  company? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  What  benefit,  then,  does  the  public  get  as  a  result  of  this  combination?— A. 
The  workmen  employed  by  us  are  receiving  more  money  than  before  our  company 
was  organized.  We  are  earning  about  6  per  cent  on  our  capitalization — some- 
thing in  excess  of  that — ^and  the  cities  and  towns  in  which  our  factories  are  situ- 
ated are  receivinjBf  the  benefits  of  our  workmen  being  steadily  employed,  and  that 
is  very  far-reaching,  so  it  would  seem.  The  steady  employment  in  all  the  nulls 
and  factories  of  this  country,  I  think,  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  present 
conditions. 

Q.  You  claim,  then,  that  the  only  benefit  that  the  public  gets  is  the  increased 
pay  to  your  workmen  and  the  steady  employment  that  they  have? — A.  Yes. 

^.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  To  compensate  for  that,  do  you  not  sell  at  a  much  higher 
price  than  you  did  before?  Do  not  the  public  lose  again  in  that  regard? — ^A.  We 
are  realizing  more  money  for  our  product  than  when  the  National  Glass  Company 
was  formed,  but  not  a  large  per  cent  in  excess.  iSome  of  our  plants  were  selling 
below  the  actual  cost  of  production.  Some  of  them  did  not  have  the  capitaliza- 
tion to  enable  them  to  properly  conduct  their  business — were  forced  to  sell  when 
the  goods  were  manufactured  or  close  up  their  plants,  and  that  sort  of  competition 
is  pretty  hard  competition  for  a  manufacturer  to  meet.  The  benefit  of  the  people 
being  employed  steadily  is  a  feature  in  any  community. 

Q.  Since  the  organization  of  your  company,  has  much  opposition  sprung  up  on 
accountof  advanced  prices? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Not  any  special  new  plants  being  built  on  that  account? — ^A.  There  is,  pos- 
sibly, one  or  two  talked  of  oeing  constructed,  but  the  advance  in  our  particular 
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line  has  not  been  great.    We  have  been  conservative  in  advancing  the  price.    One 
object  was  not  to  enconrage  a  large  amount  of  conix)etition. 

Q.  Yon  do  not,  then,  have  any  special  complaints  from  those  who  handle  your 
goods  on  account  of  the  advance  in  prices? — A.  No;  I  believe  not. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  there  been  any  increase  in  the  price  of  raw  mate- 
rims  smce  your  combination  was  formed? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  of  an  increase? — A.  In  some  instances  there  has  been  an  increase 
of  40  per  cent. 

Can  you  name  the  instance? — ^A.  Soda  ash. 
Forty  per  cent  increase  in  soda  ash? — ^A.  Yes. 

(By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  Does  that  enter  pretty  largely  into  your  work?— A.  Into 
the  material  end  of  our  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  that  manufactured  by  a  combination? — ^A.  No; 
no  combmation.  Soda  ash  is  manufactured  abroad.  Until  6  or  7  years  ago  it  was 
entirely  imported  into  this  country.  I  believe  there  is  a  duty  of  25  per  cent.  The 
manufacture  of  it  was  first  started  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  afterwards  at  Wyandotte, 
Mich.,  and  Saltville,  Va.  It  cost  up  to  the  time  of  being  manufactured  in  Amer- 
ica— ^these  figures  may  not  be  exactly  correct— soda  ash  cost,  f .  o.  b.  New  York, 
about  $1 .30,  based  on  48  per  cent  pure  for  58  per  cent  ash.  Since  it  has  been  man- 
ufactured in  America  with  only  25  per  cent  duty — I  am  not  quite  sure  about  the 
duty — ^it  has  beenmanufacturea  here  and  sold  and  delivered  at  our  plants,  instead 
of  f .  o.  b.  New  York,  at  47^  cents  for  48  per  cent,  based  on  that  price  for  58  per 
cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  As  against  $1.80?— A.  As  against  $1.30;  and  to-day  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  is  any  soda  ash  iniported  into  this  country. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  to-day?— A.  To-oay  the  open  price  in  the  market  is  about 
78  cents  for  48  per  cent. 

Q.  Name  any  other  raw  materials  which  have  increased. — A.  Quite  an  increase 
in  nitrate  of  soda  recently,  which  comes  from  the  coast  of  South  America.  That 
is  largely  due  to  the  great  demand  for  freight  vessels.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
engage  carriage  capacity  at  this  time.  There  is  said  to  be  a  great  demand  for 
vessels  for  carrying  coal  to  the  other  side  at  this  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  is  it  in  regard  to  the  sand,  which  enters  pretty 
lai'gely  into  your  business,  I  suppose? — A.  The  supply  of  sand  in  this  country  is  so 
great,  scattered  through  so  many  sections,  that  there  has  been  no  change  in  that 
condition. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Does  the  increase  in  the  price  of  labor  and  the  increase 
in  the  price  of  raw  materials  equal  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  finished  product  to 
the  consumer? — ^A.  I  think  not.  I  do  not  think  that  the  institutions  that  we  took 
over  collectively  made  very  much  money  before  they  came  into  our  concern. 

Q.  Been  run  at  a  loss? — ^A.  Some  of  them. 

Q.  How  was  it  in  the  case  of  the  company  you  were  connected  with? — A.  We 
made  some  money;  very  Uttle  compared  with  the  investment. 

Q.  Did  you  have  agreements  as  to  prices  before  the  combination? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  No  agreements  with  different  manufacturers?— A.  Every  man  sold  his  prod- 
net  as  he  saw  fit. 

9.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  your  company  able  to  control  the  price  of  the 
finished  product?— A.  The  National  Glass  Company? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  No. 

O.  There  is  sufficient  competition  outside  of  your  company  to  have  a  tendency 
to  ux  the  price? — A.  There  is  enough  competition  to  make  it  quite  interesting  if 
we  attempted  to  control  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  difference  in  prices  at  the  present  time  compared  with, 
say,  2  years  ago?— A.  Well,  that  would  be  a  pretty  hard  proposition  for  me  to 
figure  out.  As  I  indicated  a  moment  ago,  we  make  possibly  10,000  articles,  and 
in  fixing  a  price  we  had  no  uniform  basis  upon  which  to  figure.  We  first  figured 
the  cost  of  the  articles,  and  advances  were  made.  In  many  instances  radical 
advances  were  made  where  things  had  been  sold  at  a  decided  loss,  and  to  figure 
out  and  say  to  you  what  the  percentage  of  advance  had  been,  I  could  not  do  it. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  manufacture  about  75  per  cent  of  the  product 
of  the  country? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  not  a  company  manufacturing  75  per  cent  of  the  product  be  able  to 
control  the  price  to  a  very  great  extent? — A.  Well,  25  per  cent  comi)etition  can 
help  make  the  price. 

Q.  In  taking  into  your  concern  plants  that  were  losing  money  you  expected  to 
fix  a  OTice  that  would  make  all  make  some  money,  did  you  not? — A.  Yes. 

(J.  Did  you  not  expect,  in  taking  in  75  per  cent  of  the  plants,  to  be  able  to  fix  a 
price  that  would  msuse  all  make  money?— A.  Yes,  naturally  so.  We  were  in  it 
for  profit  and  not  for  pleasure. 
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Q.  Thenytpthateztentatleast^yotiwereabletofixapartof  theprioes?— A.  We 
have  been.  Of  conrse,  we  recognize  the  conditionB  at  the  present  time.  The 
demand  is  great. 

O.  Where  is  this  25  per  cent  outside  competition  located?— A.  In  the  same  gen- 
eral districts  that  oar  factories  are. 

Q.  It  is  in  close  comx>etition,  then,  with  the  old  plants? — ^A.  So  far  as  the  loca- 
tion is  concerned,  yes. 

Q.  Do  they  follow  yon  in  price,  or  do  yon  fix  yonr  own  prices  and  pay  no  atten- 
tion to>  the  25  per  cent  competition?— A.  I  shall  have  to  decline  to  answer  l^at 
prox)osition. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  yon  bonght  in  plants  mannfactoring  75  per  cent 
of  theproduct  of  the  conntry  yon  were  able  to  control  the  prices? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Tnen  I  am  not  able  to  understand  exactly  the  object  of  the  company. — ^A. 
We  formed  the  National  Glass  Company  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  plants 
taken  into  it  profitable.    So  far  we  have  succeeded  in  doing  that. 

(^.  Was  there  an  effort  made  to  take  in  the  25  per  cent  outside?— A.  They  were 
invited  to  come  in;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  As  a  business  man,  do  you  believe  it  is  possible  for  the 
National  Glass  Company  to  make  and  maintain  an  arbitrary  high  price  for  its 
goods? — A.  If  we  made  and  maintained  an  arbitrary  high  price  we  would  be  unable 
to  market  a  large  proportion  of  our  production,  for  the  reason  that  the  consumer 
could  not  use  it.  As  an  illustration:  To-day  we  sell  to  a  jelly  manufacturer  or 
meat  packer  tumblers  or  goblets  at  a  price  at  which  he  is  enabled  to  pack  his 
product  and  sell  it  to  the  consumer  at  a  price  at  which  the  consumer  can  afford 
to  buy  it.  If  we  fixed  an  arbitrary  price  he  could  not  use  it;  the  business  would 
be  curtailed;  we  simply  would  have  to  put  out  of  business  part  of  our  furnaces. 

(j.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  there  any  understanding  between  your  comi>any  and 
this  25  per  cent  outside  competition  in  regard  to  prices?— A.  I  i^all  have  to 
decline  to  answer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Are  we  to  infer,  then,  that  there  is  an  understand- 
ing?— A.  I  will  have  to  leave  that  to  you. 

Just  as  a  matter  of  general  discussion,  combinations  that  have  been  formed  on 
the  basis  of  $10  for  $L  of  actual  value  in  their  plants  and  who  anticipate  that 
they  are  going  to  be  able  to  maintain  a  price  ana  earn  dividends  on  that  sort  of 
capitalization,  will  soon  rid  the  country  of  themselves;  that  is  sure.  Legislation 
on  the  line  of  preventing  a  thing  of  that  kind  would  be  good.  I  think  that  is  an 
outrage  upon  the  confidence  of  the  public. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Now,  we  would  be  very  much  pleased  to  have  you  give 
us  any  information  in  your  own  mind  in  regard  to  your  industry  that  has  not 
been  covered  by  the  questions. — ^A.  I  notice  in  your  plan  of  inqtdry  on  manufac- 
tures [reading:]  '' (jombination  of  manufacturers;  causes  inducing  them; 
objects  sought  by  them;  results  secured,  etc." 

Q.  We  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  on  that  question.— A.  Combination  in 
our  line  of  business  was  brought  about  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  parties  having 
their  capital  invested  to  earn  reasonable  dividends  upon  that  capital,  because  it 
had  not  been  doing  so  i)reviously;  and  the  manner  in  which  we  are  captalized 
indicates  we  did  not  go  in  to  sell  out.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  constituent  com- 
panies did  take  in  payment  the  stock  of  the  new  company — ^practically  aU.  I 
would  like  to  hear  tne  testimony  of  some  of  these  people  interested  in  the  iron 
business,  some  branches  of  it,  as  to  the  objects  squg^ht  by  them  where  they  are 
capitalized  ten  for  one — and  some  other  lines  of  business.  I  think  it  would  be 
interesting,  and  they  would  decline  to  answer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  B^ennedy.)  Have  you  dismantled  any  plants? — A.  One.  You  also 
talk  aoout  arbitration  here.    I  notice  some  questions  on  arbitration. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Yes;  we  would  like  to  have  your  views  regarding  arbi- 
tration.— A.  I  do  not  believe  that  arbitration  is  practicable,  or  that  it  is  as  good 
a  tribunal  to  settle  questions  of  dispute  that  come  up  between  labor  and  capital 
as  committees  that  may  be  appointed  by  both  sides. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  that  not  arbitration?— A.  It  is  arbitration,  but  not 
enforced  by  law.  The  trades  and  factories  interested  will  usually  select  men 
who  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  situation  and  are  broad  enough  to  hear 
both  sides  and  able  to  judge  of  the  reasons  advanced.  They  usuaUy  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  technical  matters  in  connection  with  the  matter  in  dispute. 

Q,  You  do  believe  in  the  principle  of  arbitration,  but  not  in  State  arbitration? — 
A.  Trade  arbitration.  They  are  not  governed— they  are  not  prejudiced — ^by 
political  reasons  to  decide  the  matter  in  any  way.  They  will  do  it  from  the 
mterest  of  the  whole  of  the  people,  both  from  the  manufacturers'  side  and  the 
workers*  side. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Philups.)  But  in  trade  arbitration  very  frequently  one  party  will 
not  consent  to  arbitration,  whereas  in  arbitration  by  the  State  it  might  be  differ- 
ent; one  or  the  other  parties  conld  apply  to  the  State  officers. — ^A.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cnlt  to  get  people  to  Imve  mnch  conndence  in  State  boards  of  arbitration. 

Q.  (By  mx,  A.  L.  Harris.)  Suppose  the  State  is  called  upon  to  protect  life  and 
property  in  case  of  a  strike  or  a  mfference  between  employer  and  employee,  has 
not  the  public  then  some  right  in  settling  the  dispute?— A.  If  an  incendiary  is 
about  to  Dum  your  house  down  and  you  are  unable  to  prevent  him  from  doing  so 
yourself,  you  have  a  right  to  call  help  to  prevent  it. 

Q.  That  is  not  a  parallel  case^  Here  is  a  difference  between  two  organizations, 
and  life  and  property  is  in  danger,  sufficiently  so  for  the  officials  to  call  upon  the 
Government  or  State  for  militia  to  protect  life  and  property.  When  it  reaches 
that  x)oint,  does  it  not  then  become  a  part  of  the  interest  of  the  State,  the  public, 
to  have  some  kind  of  a  settlement  of  the  dispute? — ^A.  Those  extreme  cases  usually 
grow  out  of  the  refusal  of  workmen  to  work  at  a  sc€de  of  wages  offered  by  the 
employer,  and  they  also  refuse  to  allow  anyone  else  to  accept  the  proposition. 

Q.  I  would  not  like  to  assume  that  fault  is  on  one  side? — A.  I  am  only  stating 
my  view  of  it.  As  I  said,  I  may  be  wrong  about  it.  Those  troubles  usually 
come  around  from  that  sort  of  a  situation  and  the  manufacturer  feels  that  he  hM 
a  right  to  ox>erate  his  plant  and  pay  such  wages  as  he  may  see  fit,  and  he  certainly 
has  a  right  to  have  his  prox)erty  protected,  the  same  as  you  would  have  to  have 
yours  protected  in  a  smaller  way.  Because  he  is  a  manufacturer  it  does  not  seem 
to  me  that  the  public  has  any  right  to  take  charge  of  his  property  and  say  to  him 
that  he  shall  pay  any  fixed  rate  of  wages. 

Q.  Then  you  are  ox>posed  to  compulsory  arbitration  in  any  form  and  at  any 
stage? — A.  In  any  form  and  at  any  stage. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  anything  further  to  state  on  any  question? — 
A.  I  believe  not — ^nothing  else. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D,  C,  September  IS,  1900. 

TESTIMOmr  OF  MK.  W.  H.  8ATWABD, 

Secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Builders, 

The  commission  met  at  10.52  a.m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  that 
time  Mr.  W.  H.  Sayward,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  secretary  of  the  National  Association 
of  Builders,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows: 

Q.  By  (Mr.FARQUHAR.)  Will  you  please  give  your  name,  official  position,  and 
address? — ^A.  William  Henry  Sayward;  and  my  residence  is  Boston,  Mass.  I  am 
secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Builders,  and  also  secretary  of  the  Master 
Builders*  Association  of  Boston. 

Q.  How  long  has  your  national  association  been  in  existence? — ^A.  Since  1887, 
March  80. 

Q.  How  extensive  is  this  association  at  the  present  time? — A.  It  comprises  10 
organizations  in  various  parts  of  the  country  at  the  present  time.  It  has  been 
very  much  larger  than  that. 

Q.  Principally  confined  to  cities? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  a  national  convention  or  a  conference^ — ^A.  We  have  had  up  to 
within  the  last  year  and  a  half.  We  are  in  a  state  of  subsidence  just  at  present, 
and  are  not  thinking  of  having  a  convention  again  until  Buffalo  Exposition  year. 
We  usually  have  had  them  every  year  since  we  were  formed. 

Q.  What  circumstances  or  reasons  brought  about  the  formation  of  your  national 
association? — A.  Its  staii;  originated  with  the  Master  Builders*  Association  of 
Boston,  of  which  I  have  just  said  I  am  secretary,  and  its  principal  impulse  was  to 
reach  the  labor  problem,  which,  of  course,  nas  always  agiteted  the  building 
fraternity  very  much  indeed;  so  that  body  in  Boston  corresponded  very  largely 
with  organizations  of  a  similar  character  that  it  could  find  ful  over  the  country, 
and  a  preliminary  conference  was  called  in  Boston  in  February  of  1887,  at  which 
conference  it  was  decided  that  we  would  hold  a  regular  convention  in  Chicago, 
with  the  intent  of  forming  a  national  association.  Its  impulse  was  the  labor 
question,  but  with  the  purx>ose  behind  it  of  trying  to  organize  the  builders  in  all 
tne  various  x)arts  of  the  country  so  as  to  work  more  perfectly  and  harmoniously 
and  have  more  system  in  all  their  business  affairs. 
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I  understand  the  questions  you  have  been  asking  me  are  merely  preliminary,  to 
give  me  a  start.  I  would  like  tc  say  that  I  consider  it  an  honor  and  privilege  to 
be  summoned  before  this  commission  to  testify  on  this  important  matter,  as  it  is 
to  me  a  most  important  matter,  having  personally  given  nearly  15  vears  of  my 
life  to  the  question  through  my  connection  with  builders  and  their  various 
organizations. 

The  conditions  and  situation  in  the  building  fraternity  for  a  great  many  years  had 
been  such  that  this  undertaking  which  I  refer  to  (the  formation  of  the  National 
Association  of  Builders)  by  the  Master  Builders'  Association  of  Boston,  was  amply 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  we  were  constantly  having  strikes  with  the  work- 
men and  lockouts  caused  by  the  employers.  All  of  them,  as  you  well  know, 
must  be  disastrous;  and,  in  conjunction  with  that,  it  seemed  as  if  the  employ- 
ers themselves  were  in  a  very  bad  shape  and  did  not  really  know  what  they 
did  wish.  The  workmen  seemed  to  be  in  very  much  better  shape  and  knew  what 
they  wanted,  or  at  least  they  gave  evidence  of  what  they  should  move  for;  so  the 
first  move  was  to  get  some  sort  of  an  organization  which  should  be  representative 
enough  to  really  be  effective  throughout  the  land,  for  we  conceived  that  a  sin- 
gle x>owerful  organization,  such  as  ours  in  Boston,  was  of  very  little  moment 
when  you  come  to  consider  the  fact  that  the  whole  country  is  really  involved 
in  labor  questions,  and  had  been,  through  the  sympathetic  strike,  very  seriously 
touched;  that  we  had  felt  a  great  deal  in  the  building  Industry,  so  I  think  1 
am  x>erf ectly  correct  in  saying  that  really  the  foundation  idea  of  the  formation 
of  our  national  association  was  to  try  and  reach  some  end  that  would  help 
us  out  of  labor  difficulties,  not  only  in  one  part  of  the  country,  but  in  all,  and  in 
the  constitution  which  we  adopted  in  Chicago  that  was  not  lost  sight  of.  Article 
I  simply  gives  the  name  of  the  National  Association  of  Builders  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  Article  II  starts  off  by  sayinp^:  ^*  The  fundamental  objects 
of  this  association  shall  be  to  foster  and  protect  the  interests  of  contractors,  man- 
ual workmen,  and  all  others  concerned  in  the  erection  and  construction  of  build- 
ings; "  so  that  was  right  to  the  fore. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  the  convention  in  Chicago? — ^A.  March  90, 1887.  The 
first  clause  of  the  declaration  of  principles  is  practi^ly  all  devoted  to  the  funda- 
mental general  question  of  labor,  and  if  it  appears  wise  to  you  I  would  like  to 
read  just  that  one  section.  It  will  show  where  the  national  association  stands  in 
regard  to  this,  and  I  think  will  give  weight  to  what  we  have  done  since  freadingl: 

**1.  This  association  affiims  that  absolute  personal  independence  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  work  or  not  to  work,  to  employ  or  not  to  employ,  is  a  ftmdamental  prin- 
ciple which  should  never  be  questioned  or  assailed;  that  upon  it  depends  the 
security  of  our  whole  social  fabric  and  business  prosperity,  and  that  employers 
and  workmen  should  be  equally  interested  in  its  defense  and  preservation.  \^liile 
upholding  this  principle  as  an  essential  safe^ard  for  all  concerned,  this  associa- 
tion would  appeal  to  employers  in  the  building  trades  to  recognize  that  there  are 
many  opportunities  for  good  in  associations  of  workmen,  and,  while  condemning 
and  opposing  improper  action  upon  their  part,  they  should  aid  and  asdst  them  in 
all  just  and  honorable  purposes;  that  while  upon  fundamental  principles  it 
would  be  useless  to  confer  or  arbitrate,  there  are  still  many  points  upon  which 
conferences  and  arbitration  are  perfectiy  right  and  proper,  and  that  upon  such 
points  it  is  a  manifest  duty  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by 
association  to  confer  together,  to  the  end  that  strikes,  lockouts,  and  other  dis- 
turbances may  b^  prevented.  When  such  conferences  are  entered  into  care 
should  be  taken  to  stat^  clearly,  in  advance,  that  this  fundamental  principle  must 
be  maintained  [that  is,  the  fundamental  principle  of  x>ersonal  independence] ,  and 
that  such  conferences  should  only  be  competent  to  rejwrt  results  in  the  form  of 
resolutions  of  recommendation  to  the  individuals  composing  the  various  organi- 
zations participating,  avoiding  all  forms  of  dictatorial  authority."  ^ 

We  have  been  liv existence,  as  I  stated,  ever  since  1887.  We  have  never  seen 
any  cause  for  changing  that  declaration  of  principles,  which  gave  us  the  basis  for 
whatever  we  may  have  done  in  the  direction  in  wnich  you  are  interested — that  is, 
to  get  at  some  method  which  should  be  feasible,  practicable  for  business  men  to 
pursue;  not  altogether  business  men  in  our  branches  of  business;  we  think  that 
it  is  equally  applicable  to  any  kind  of  business.  We  can  not  conceive  how  it  can 
not  be  applied  to  any  and  every  kind,  but  we  do  know  that  it  is  feasible  for  ours, 
because  we  have  tried  it  and  tested  it  and  proved  it,  as  I  shall  show  you,  and 
although  only  an  infinitesimal  portion  of  the  building  trades  have  adopted  onr 
method,  the  fact  that  others  have  not  adopted  it  proves  nothing  against  it.  They 
simply  have  been  lax,  have  not  been  wise  from  our  point  of  view.  Of  course  we 
startea  out  with  a  tremendous  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  employers,  trades  or 
trade  organizations,  and  the  workmen's  labor  unions.    The  labor  unions  had  been. 
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with  118  particularly,  in  bad  odor,  and  I  presume  you  have  found  they  have  been 
in  bad  odor  in  other  lines  of  business.  It  seems  to  be  the  current  view;  but  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  with  us  they  were  in  exceedingly  bad  odor,  so  we  had  to  meet 
tremendous  opposition  among  all  builders  who  came  to  our  first  convention  to  get 
even  this  declaration  of  principles  so  worded  that  it  would  ^ve  us  a  basis  to 
start  from,  and  we  had  very  vigorous  opposition,  which  opposition  lasted  through 
that  year  and  throujp^h  1888  and  1889  and  xmtil  we  held  our  convention  in  St. 
Paul  in  the  winter  of  1890,  where,  after  a  very  vigorous  fight  to  get  a  committee 
appointed  to  consider  the  question  and  report,  that  was  finally  carried  by  a* small 
vote,  and  we  came  together  in  New  York  in  the  following  year,  in  1891 ,  and  there 
we  had  a  grand  battle  over  it,  finally  carrying  it  through  at  that  convention. 
Perhaps  I  ought  to  interject  just  here,  in  order  that  you  may  thoroughly  under- 
stand it,  that  this  national  association  is  composed  of  collective  organizations  of 
builders  in  various  cities  and  towns  of  the  country.  That  is  the  purpose  as  found 
in  its  constitution.  That  is  to  say,  there  are  organizations  of  special  trades  that 
have  a  special  representation  in  the  national  association.  The  stone  masons, 
carpenters,  and  plumbers  united  together  in  what  we  call  an  exchange  that 
represents  all  these  trades. 

Q.  Commonly  what  they  call  builders*  exchanges? — ^A.  Commonly  what  they 
call  builders'  exchanges.  In  a  great  naany  cities,  of  course,  they  have  not  any- 
thing at  all  of  that  sort,  but  they  do  have  some  special  organizations,  like  car- 
penters imd  bricklayers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  is  the  name  in  Chicago? — ^A.  In  Chicago  it  is  the 
builders'  and  traders'  exchange. 

Q.  Well,  has  the  builders'  and  traders'  exchange  supplemented  this  other 
organization? — A.  No.  That  is  a  new  organization.  The  Builders  and  Con- 
tractors' Council  started  to  meet  the  great  difficulty  they  have  been  having  out 
there  recently;  sort  of  a  concentrated  Dody. 

Our  national  association  is  not  mandatory,  but  is  rather  intended  simply 
to  get  a  congress  of  buUders  to  consider  all  topics  of  concern  and  recommend  to 
these  local  organizations  certain  methods  of  procedure  which  we  think  wise. 
They  in  their  turn  recommend  them  to  the  si)ecial  trade  organizations  into 
which  they  are  divided.  So  at  this  convention  in  New  York,  when  we  finally 
got  this  method  of  arbitration  focused  and  passed,  the  method  of  procedure 
was  for  every  one  of  the  constituent  bodies  of  the  association  to  try  to  get  this 
method  adopted  in  their  respective  localities.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  practi- 
cally in  only  one  city  has  the  recommendation  of  the  national  association  been 
followed  in  any  degree  of  purity — that  is,  following  it  precisely  as  I  have  pre- 
sented it  to  you  here — ana  that  is  in  my  own  city.  I  supx>ose  it  was  largely 
because  of  my  own  personal  influence,  being  a  mason  builder ,  that  I  was  able  to 
get  our  mason  builders'  association  to  adopt  the  plan,  on  the  recommendation  of 
our  local  exchange,  which  we  call  the  master  builders'  association,  which  com- 
prises all  these  various  grades.  They  were  notified  as  to  what  the  national 
association  recommended,  but  the  mason  builders'  association  in  Boston  was  the 
only  organization  that  took  this  matter  up  and  carried  it  through,  which  they  did 
immediately  after  that  convention,  and  for  9  years  we  have  had  this  plan  in 
operation  with  several  of  our  unions  of  workmen. 

I  should  like  to  show  you  the  feelings  that  actuated  the  committee  appointed 
in  St.  Paul,  which  made  the  report  to  the  New  York  convention,  before  tney  got 
the  propositions  into  shape.  In  making  the  report  we  called  i^itention  to  the  fact 
that  the  declaration  of  principles  adopted  when  we  started  out  in  the  national, 
recited  that  [reading]  **  employers  in  the  building  trades*  should  recognize  that 
there  are  many  opportunities  for  good  in  associations  of  workmen,  and,  while 
condemning  and  opposing  improper  action  upon  their  part,  they  should  aid  and 
assist  them  in  all  just  and  honoraole  purposes." 

Following  that  we  said  [reading;] :  .  • 

'*  III.  Your  committee  believe  it  to  be  possible  and  desirable  for  employers  and 
their  workmen  to  unite  in  establishing  a  method  by  which  the  interests  of  work- 
men and  the  interests  of  employers  may  each  receive  just  consideration  and 
through  which  the  relations  of  each  to  the  other  may  be  harmoniously  adjusted. 

''  Iv .  They  believe  that  to  secure  the  establishment  of  such  a  method  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  there  be  associations  of  employers  and  associations  of  work- 
men, to  serve  as  representative  bodies  in  the  premises,  in  order  that  the  action 
taken  may  comprehend,  as  fairly  as  possible,  the  collective  interests  of  the  indi- 
viduals on  both  sides,  and  in  order  that  the  practices  recommended  may  through 
them  be  more  generally  adopted." 

You  see  it  was  diametrically  opposed  to  the  x)osition  taken  by  the  employers' 
aesociatdon  before,  because  it  had  refused  to  recognize  unions  and  the  hundreds  of 
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strikes  and  the  millions  of  dollars  lost  all  over  the  country  was  the  spur  which  led 
us  to  recommend  a  different  method. 

Q.  Does  not  your  experience,  then,  go  to  show  that  the  employers  of  labor  in 
the  past  have  been  very  largely  in  fault? — ^A.  My  feeling  is  that  the  employers 
then  were  almost  wholly  at  fault,  though  I  was  an  employer  myself.  And  I  ou^ht 
to  explain  that  by  saying  that  their  opportunities  for  Knowing  the  whole  situation 
are  infinitely  better  than  those  of  the  workmen,  and  it  is  b^ause  of  their  larger 
responsibility  in  that  respect  that  their  laxity  is  more  pronounced.  That  is  the 
reasoii  why  I  say  so.  That  is  not  excusing  anything  rank  or  radical  that  may 
have  been  done  by  organizations  of  workmen,  understand. 

The  committee  also  said  [reading] : 

**  V.  They  believe  that  no  association  desiring  recognition  as  a  representatiYe 
body  [that  means  no  association  either  of  employers  or  workmen]  should,  eitiier 
in  its  form  of  organization  or  through  its  by-&ws,  rules,  or  practices,  attempt  to 
independently  or  arbitrarily  control  or  influence  the  action  of  others,  but,  recog- 
nizing the  rights  of  others,  should  adopt  measures  that  will  lead  to  joint  consid- 
eration and  joint  action  in  all  matters  of  mutual  concern. 

*  *  VI.  They  believe  that  associations  established  on  the  principles  above  expressed 
should  be  heartily  encouraged,  all  persons  eligible  thereto  should  be  urged  to  join, 
and  every  legitimate  effort  made  to  convince  them  that  it  is  their  duty  to  unite 
with  their  fellows  in  all  honorable  methods  for  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  just  and  prox>er  practices  among  themselves  and  in  their  relations  to 
others." 

That  was  a  pretty  radical  ground  to  take,  and  it  resulted  in  a  i)ortion  being 
stricken  out  before  it  passed — by  a  man  from  Washington,  president  of  the  build- 
ers* exchange  at  that  time,  Thomas  J.  King.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  living 
or  not.  The  words  stricken  out  on  his  motion  were  these:  "  all  persons  eligible 
thereto  should  be  urged  to  join,  and  every  legitimate  effort  made  to  convince  uiem 
that  it  is  their  duty  to  unite  with  their  fellows."  So  those  words  being  stricken 
out,  the  clause  as  adopted  read:  '*  They  believe  that  associations  established  on 
the  principles  above  expressed  should  be  heartily  encouraged  in  all  honorable 
methods  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  just  and  proper  practices 
among  themselves  and  in  their  relation  to  others  "  So  that  while  the  specific 
effort  to  strengthen  the  unions  through  the  movement  by  the  employers  was  taken 
out  of  it,  the  essence  of  it  still  remained  in  there.  Then  the  committee  went  on 
and  said,  in  harmony  with  those  views,  and  believing  it  is  the  employers*  duty, 
which  was  fully  recogrnized.     [Beading:] 

**  VTII.  Your  committee  offer  the  foflowing  draft  of  a  form  of  organization  of 
a  joint  committee,  and  certain  other  action  deemed  essentiiJ,  which  they  believe 
to  be  applicable  for  the  use  of  any  and  all  of  the  various  branches  of  the  Duilding 
trade,  and  offer  it  as  an  honorable  plan,  which  affiliated  bodies  may  safely  recom- 
mend to  employers  and  workmen  in  the  building  trades  for  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  all  matters  of  mutual  concern." 

The  great  body  of  the  cities  of  the  country  have  not  adopted  it.  In  the  one 
city  where  it  has  been  adopted  this  is  the  way  in  which  it  was  done.  The  Mason 
Builders'  Association  of  the  City  of  Boston  took  it  up  and  adopted  it  as  far  as 
they  were  concerned,  and  immediately  sent  a  communication  to  the  bricklayers' 
unions  of  the  city  of  Boston  and  the  stone  masons'  unions  and  the  building  labor- 
ers' unions,  which,  I  suppose,  was  the  first  time  any  move  was  ever  made  by 
employers  to  address  unions  first  and  ask  for  a  conference.  But  we  did  ask  them 
for  a  conference,  saying  we  had  something  important  to  lay  before  them,  and 
asked  for  separate  committees  from  each  one  oi  these  bodies.  They  very  speed- 
ily appointed  such  committees,  and  met  with  us,  and  we  laid  before  them  this 
plan,  and  after  a  very  pleasant  and  thorough  discussion  they  at  our  request  took 
it  back  to  their  various  unions  to  see  whether  or  no  the  unions  would  approve  of 
it  and  would  appoint  a  permanent  committee  upon  their  board  to  sit  with  the 
permanent  committee  on  our  board.  What  we  asked  them  to  adopt,  and  what 
they  did  adopt,  all  three  of  them,  in  conjunction  with  us  was  this  [reading]: 
"  For  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  method  of  peacefully  settling  all  questions  of 
mutual  concern,  (name  of  org^anization  of  employers)  and  (name  of  organization 
of  employees)  severally  and  jointly  agree  that  no  such  question  shall  be  conclu- 
sively acted  upon  by  either  body  independently,  but  shall  be  referred  for  settle- 
ment to  a  joint  committee,  which  committee  shall  consist  of  an  equal  numbcor  of 
representatives  from  each  association;  and  also  agree  that  ail  swch  questions  ^laU 
he  settled  hy  our  own  trade,  without  intervention  of  any  other  trade  whatsoever  J" 
Those  words  in  that  last  sentence  you  will  notice  are  italicized,  and  it  is  tJie  nib 
of  the  whole  thing,  because  it  cuts  out  the  sympathetic  strike,  which  is  the  impor- 
tant thing  and  the  one  glaringly  unjust  thing  that  unions  have  done  when  pro- 
ceeding upon  their  own  motion  without  any  help  from  the  employer. 
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Q.  At  the  time  that  this  form  of  arbitration  was  bronght  forward,  in  1887,  were 
there  building  trades  councils  in  Boston  composed  of  all  the  various  organizations 
entering  into  the  building  trade?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then,  at  that  time  the  bricklayers  and  stone  masons  were  in  that  council  of 
workmen?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  they  settled  it  themselves  and  accepted  this  proposition? — A.  Yes;  they 
accepted  that  proposition  and  we  have  not  had  a  strike  or  lockout  in  their  trades 
in  Boston  since  then. 

Q.  Coald  you  state  whether  at  that  time  the  building  trades  council  of  that 
city  took  any  action  as  to  these  unions  passing  out  of  their  jurisdiction? — ^A.  I 
can  not  answer  your  question  positively. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  anv  protest  on  the  part  of  the  building  trades  council  of 
Boston  against  these  people  who  x>assed  out  of  their  jurisdiction? — A.  The  build- 
ing trades  council  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  divorcement  from  their  body  of 
the  bricklayers,  stone  masons,  and  building  laborers,  so  far  as  those  bodies 
belonged  to  the  amalgamated  council.     [Beading.] 

''The  parties  hereto  agree  to  abide  by  the  findings  of  this  committee  on  all 
matters  of  mutual  concern  referred  to  it  by  either  party.  It  is  understood  and 
agreed  by  both  parties  that  in  no  event  shall  strikes  and  lockouts  be  permitted, 
but  all  differences  shall  be  submitted  to  the  joint  committee  and  work  shall  pro- 
ceed without  stoppage  or  embarrassment." 

Allow  me  to  interiect  just  here  that  this  method  of  ours  is  something  to  precede 
any  strike,  so  that  there  shall  not  be  any  such  thing  as  strikes  and  lockouts.  It 
is  not  a  plan  to  settle  a  difficulty  after  it  shall  have  occurred,  but  is  a  plain  busi- 
ness arrangement  by  which  it  shall  not  occur  at  all.    [Reading :] 

''  The  pcurties  hereto  also  agree  that  they  will  incorporate  with  their  respective 
constitutions  and  by-laws  such  clauses  as  will  make  recognition  of  this  joint 
agreement  a  part  of  the  organic  law  of  their  respective  associations.  The  joint 
committee  above  referred  to  is  hereby  created  and  established,  and  the  following 
rules  adopted  for  its  guidance: 

''OROANIZATION  OF  JOINT  COMMITTEE,  AND  BULBS  FOR  ITS  GOVERNMENT. 

''1.  This  committee  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  six  members,  equally  divided 
between  the  associations  represented,  and  an  umpire,  to  be  chosen  bv  the  com- 
mittee at  their  annual  meeting,  and  as  the  first  item  of  their  business  aiter  organ- 
ization." I  will  explain  as  I  go  along.  Now,  that  is  for  the  purpose  of  having  an 
umpire  selected  before  they  get  to  hot  words  or  a  dispute,  so  there  will  be  no  bad 
feeungs  or  friction.  They  are  selected  in  the  first  place  and  stand  for  a  year. 
[Bea£ng:]    ''  This  umpire  must  be  neither  a  journeyman  craftsman  " 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  why  do  you  make  this  unskilled  craftsman  or  employer 
an  umpire? — ^A.  We  want  to  have  somebody  to  represent  the  community  as  an 
umpire,  away  from  the  business,  so  he  will  not  have  any  prejudice  either  on  one 
side  or  the  other. 

Q.  From  the  x>eople  at  large?— A.  From  the  people  at  large. 

Q.  Was  that  satisfactory  to  both  parties  when  it  was  proposed  to  take  an  out- 
sider?— ^A.  Yes.  It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  for  3  ^ears  we  had  Hon. 
John  D.  Long  as  umpire  and  for  2  years  William  Lloyd  Garrison.  For  2  years,  I 
think,  we  had  the  Rev.  Edward  Connelly,  a  Catholic  priest,  and  for  the  last  year, 
possibly  a  little  longer,  the  Hon.  George  S.  Adams,  judge  of  one  of  our  superior 
courts,  and  he  has  just  acted  as  umpire.    I  will  tell  you  later  on  about  that. 

Q.  Some  of  the  employers  of  labor  in  Chicago  have  said  that  they  can  not  tol- 
erate the  idea  of  anybody  coining  in  to  arbitrate  differences  between  themselves 
and  workingmen  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  trade  or  business.  Do  you  find  any 
difficulty  in  having  people  not  familiar  with  your  building  trades  arbitrating 
these  matters? — ^A.  Not  under  this  form.  We  had  such  difficulty  in  the  State 
board  of  arbitration.  We  consider  our  State  board  of  arbitration  of  no  earthly 
use,  but  in  this  form  there  is  no  objection  whatever. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  ever  called  in  the  services  of  the  State  board 
in  any  troubles  in  the  last  10  years? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  there  is  littie  utility  in  it,  little  advantage? — A.  None 
at  all. 

Q.  Wouldyou  give  us  a  reason  for  that?  Are  they  foreign  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
trade? — ^A.  Yes.  They  are  so  foreign  that  to  sit  as  a  whole  body,  to  have  the 
whole  thing  lodged  with  them,  it  is,  from  our  point  of  view,  decidedly  inefficient 
and  inadequate.  I  will  refer  to  a  case  that  I  have  in  mind.  It  was  of  the  granite 
cutters  and  their  employers.  We  had  more  or  less  unofficial  correspondence 
with  members  of  our  State  board  to  the  effect  that  we  did  not  consider  that 
a  lawyer  and  a  shoemaker  and  a  merchant  could  by  any  possibility  take  up  and 
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jnstly  consider  qnestions  that  mvolved  bnilding-trade  matters;  and  they  claimed 
that  they  could — in  fact,  they  could  take  up  any  matter. 

Q.  That  was  under  a  law,  of  course,  for  arbitration? — A.  Yes.  This  case  of  tiie 
granite  cutters  was  brought  before  them,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  meeting  we 
addressed  the  board  and  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  felt  embarrassed  by 
the  lack  of  knowledg:e  on  the  i)art  of  the  commissioners  in  regard  to  the  details 
of  this  impoi'tant  business,  as  previously  stated,  and  that  we  desired  to  lay  before 
them  the  bill  of  prices  of  the  granite  cutters.  It  was  a  book  I  should  think  fully 
as  thick  as  that  [indicating]  and  almost  as  lar^,  and  closely  printed  with  prices 
for  the  various  styles  of  work.  The  chairme^  immediately  said,  **  What  will  we 
do  with  this?"  and  I  replied,  * '  That  is  what  I  say. "  And  he  said,  "We  will  have  to 
have  some  experts  come."  They  did  have  some  exi)ertfl  come.  The  result  was 
they  got  more  confused  than  ever,  and  when  they  finally  did  reach  a  decision 
neither  the  workmen  nor  the  employers  would  abide  by  it,  and  they  immediately 
csdled  a  meeting  and  formed  a  committee  of  their  own  and  setued  the  bill  of 
prices  for  themselves,  throwing  over  the  action  of  the  State  board.  But  onr 
method  of  having  an  umpire  we  find  works  beautifully  with  us,  because  here  you 
have  five  men,  we  will  say,  on  each  side  representing  the  practical  side  of  it,  the 
employers  understanding  all  the  business  side,  as  well  as  the  practical  work,  and 
the  workmen  understanding  all  the  practical  work  and  the  difficulties  from  the 
workmen's  point  of  view,  and  they  both  have  a  full  chance  to  tell  this  man  who  has 
come  in  as  umpire  what  the  trouble  is.  And  I  might  say  right  here,  as  illustrating 
one  of  the  beauties  of  this  form,  that  I  was  clmirman  of  the  committee  ford 
years  at  its  start,  particularly  because  I  wanted  to  get  it  going  in  the  right  way, 
and  we  did  not  call  any  umpire  at  all,  did  not  have  to  have  him,  settl^  it  our- 
selves, and  the  votes,  I  think,  in  almost  every  case,  were  practically  unanimous 
on  everything,  and  the  feeling  was  delightfully  amicable.  It  seemed  almost 
impossible  that  in  this  world  of  friction  we  should  have  such  a  thing  as  peace 
between  employers  and  workmen;  but  we  have  had  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  In  cases  where  the  umpire  has  been  called  in  to  settle 
the  difficulties,  have  his  decisions  been  in  favor  of  the  labor  side  of  the  contro- 
versy?— A.  Mr.  Long,  as  I  say,  served  8  years,  and  his  services  consisted  only  in 
allowing  his  name  to  be  used,  as  he  was  not  called  in.  In  the  following  year  Mr. 
William  Lloyd  Garrison  served,  and  he  was  called  in.  Everything  in  relation  to 
the  mutual  questions  was  agreed  upon  except  prices  for  the  bricklayers.  This  was 
with  the  bricklayers.  They  had  been  getting  40  cents  an  hour,  and  felt  as  though 
they  ought  to  have  42  cents.  Mind  you ,  this  did  not  come  to  the  point  of  a  demand. 
Where  you  have  a  method  of  this  Kind  it  is  simply  10  men  sittmg  down  toother 
and  saying.  What  are  we  going  to  do  about  the  price?  We  are  not  goin^  to 
demand.  The  workmen  when  they  felt  as  though  tney  were  being  treated  fairly 
and  squarely  did  not  come  in  and  say.  We  demand;  they  just  simply  talked  it  over 
as  business  men,  and  they  thought  in  this  case  42  cents  ought  to  prevail,  and  it 
came  to  a  vote  and  the  vote  was  tied.  Mr.  Garrison  was  called  in  and  he  held  a 
meeting,  heard  the  arguments,  and  he  came  to  me  for  some  statistics,  and  I  gave 
him  statistics  as  to  what  wages  bricklayers  were  getting  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  practically  what  the  average  earnings  of  bricklayers  were  for  the 
year,  with  all  their  lost  time  and  everything  out,  and  he  wanted  to  know  what  I 
thought  alK)ut  it.  I  told  him  I  thoiight  the  men  were  entitled  to  the  3  cents  an 
hour  and  he  made  a  decision  to  that  eflfect,  and  the  work  was  never  stopped.  That 
is  part  of  the  agreement.  Everybody  assented  to  it,  and  it  was  all  done  at  a  time 
of  the  year  when  very  little  building  was  going  on,  and  everybody  was  perfectly 
delighted.  The  following  year  there  was  no  need  of  an  umpire,  and  the  year  after 
that  this  Catholic  priest.  Rev.  Father  Edward  Connelly,  was  called  upon  to  pass 
upon  a  similar  question  of  an  advance  from  42  cents  to  45  cents,  ana  that  was 
decided  favorably  to  the  worlanen.  The  same  conditions  right  along  all  the 
time— everybody  tickled  to  death  that  they  could  get  together  without  trouble, 
workmen  and  employers,  and  the  community  did  not  suffer  any.  The  community 
felt  perfectly  right  about  it;  no  one  had  been  injured.  I  think  that  the  only  other 
time  that  an  umpire  has  been  called  in  was  this  one  which  I  referred  to  as  hax>- 
pening  only  a  week  or  two  ago,  when  this  Judge  Adams  was  summoned  in  in  a 
case  concerning  the  engineers.  By  the  way,  I  should  have  said  that  our  mason 
builders  have  these  committees  with  4  different  unions  of  workmen— the  brick- 
layers, the  stone  masons,  the  building  laborers,  and  the  hoisting  engineers.  The 
hoisting  engineers  wanted  very  considerably  increased  wa^es,  from  85  cents.  I 
think,  up  to  45  or  50,  or  something  of  that  sort;  and  the  decision  of  the  umpire  was 
against  the  workmen.  That  was  a  case  where  it  was  against  the  workmen.  I  said, 
I  think,  in  answer  to  your  question,  that  they  had  all  oeen  favorable  to  the  work- 
men, but  there  were  two  favorable  and  one  against  them. 
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Q.  Did  they  deny  any  increase  to  the  workmen?— A.  Yes;  they  denied  the 
increase  becaase  it  had  got  too  far  along  in  the  year;  contracts  had  abeady  been 
made,  and  for  that  reason  it  wonld  have  been  a  serious  question  for  them  to  raise 
the  wages  while  the  contracts  were  on;  but  if  they  had  come  in  the  dull  season 
they  would  have  probably  got  an  increase. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  So  that  the  hoisting  engineers  were  too  late  in  their 
application?— A.  Too  late.  We  were  trying  to  get  them  in  but  they  had  been 
unwilling  for  some  reason  or  other  to  do  it,  and  it  delayed  them;  they  did  not  ^et 
into  it  until  too  late.  I  am  making  this  rather  chopped  up  in  the  way  I  am  going 
along,  but  if  it  answers  your  purpose  am  perfectly  satisfied.     [Reading:] 

*'2.  The  members  of  this  committee  [this  joint  committee]  shall  oe  elected 
annually  by  their  respective  associations  at  their  regular  meetings  for  the  election 
of  officers." 

That,  you  see,  makes  it  a  regular  piece  of  business  every  year,  not  for  any  special 
occasion,  but  for  all  time.     [Reading:] 

''  3.  The  duty  of  this  committee  shali  be  to  consider  such  matters  of  usual  inter- 
est and  concern  to  the  employers  and  the  workmen  as  may  be  reg^arly  referred 
to  it  by  either  of  the  parties  to  this  agreement,  transmitting  its  conclusions  thereon 
to  each  association  for  its  government." 

Here  is  the  form  in  which  it  is  transmitted.  I  have  brought  you  some  copies 
of  this.  There  is  the  latest  one,  which  was  adopted  very  recently  with  these 
steam  engineers*  rules  for  the  year.  Here  is  one  for  the  bricklayers*  union  and 
this  for  the  stone  masons'  union. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  agreement  between  the  Mason  Builders' Associa- 
tion of  Boston  and  Stone  Masons' Union  No.  9  for  the  year  1900.  The  same  form 
of  agreement  is  also  had  with  the  bricklayers'  union  and  the  hoisting  engineers' 
union: 

**  Boston,  February  8, 1900. 

''  The  Mason  Builders'  Association  of  Boston  and  vicinity  has,  through  the  joint 
committee  on  arbitration,  made  the  follovdng  agreement  with  Stone  Masons' 
Union  No.  9,  as  follows: 

Rules  for  the  Year  1900. 

"1.  Hours  of  labor, — During  the  year  not  more  that  8  hours' labor  shall  be 
required  in  the  limits  of  the  day;  except  it  be  as  overtime,  with  payment  of  same 
as  provided  for. 

**  2.  Working  hours, — The  working  hours  shall  be  from  8  a.  m.  to  12  m.  (1  hour 
for  dinner  during  February,  March,  AprU,  May,  June,  July,  Augnist,  September, 
and  October).  During  November,  December,  and  January,  it  shall  be  optional 
with  the  men  on  jobs  whether  they  work  half  hour  at  noon  and  quit  at  4.^  p.  m. 

**3.  Night  gangs. — 8  hours  shall  constitute  a  night's  labor.  When  two  gangs 
are  em^oyed,  working  hours  to  be  from  8  p.  m.  to  12  m. ,  and  from  1  a.  m.  to  5 
a.  m.  Where  regular  night  gangs  are  employed  from  1  a.  m.  to  5  a.  m.  Sunday 
mommg,  the  minimum  rates  shall  be  paid. 

"  4.  Overtime, — Except  in  cases  of  emergency  no  work  shall  be  done  between  the 
hours  of  5  and  8  a.  m.  and  5  and  6  p.m.  Overtime  to  be  paid  for  as  time  and  one- 
half,  except  the  hour  between  5  and  6  p.  m.,  which  shall  be  paid  for  as  double 
time,  but  this  section  as  to  double  time  is  not  to  be  taken  advantage  of  to  secure  a 
practical  operation  of  a  9-hour  day. 

**5.  Holiday  time, — Sundays,  Fourth  of  July,  Labor.  Day,  and  Christmas  Day 
are  to  be  considered  as  holidays,  and  work  done  on  either  of  these  days  is  to  lole 
paid  for  as  double  time. 

*'  6.  Wages, — The  minimum  rate  of  wages  shall  be  46  cents  per  hour. 

''  7.  That  the  stone  masons  shall  be  paid  their  wages  on  or  before  5  p.  m.,  on  the 
regular  pay  day. 

*'8.  Ii  an  employee  is  laid  off  on  account  of  a  lack  of  material,  or  for  other 
causes,  or  is  discharged,  and  if  said  employee  demands  his  wages,  intending  to 
seek  other  employment,  he  shall  receive  nis  money. 

''  9.  The  business  agent  of  the  stone  masons'  union  shall  be  allowed  to  visit  all 
jobs  during  working  hours  to  interview  the  steward  of  the  job. 

**  10.  In  the  opinion  of  the  joint  committee  the  host  interests  of  the  employing 
masons  demand  that  all  journeymen  stone  masons  shall  belong  to  the  stone  ma- 
sons' union.  Therefore  preference  of  employment  shall  be  given  to  union  stone 
masons  by  the  members  of  the  mason  builders'  association. 

*'  Issued  by  order  of  the  joint  committee  on  arbitration. 

'*L.  B.  CULLEN, 

•*  Secretary  of  Committee,^' 
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That  is  the  wa^  that  it  is  done.  These  cards  are  sent  aronnd  to  every  member 
of  the  mason  bmlders'  association,  and  the  unions  take  as  many  copies  as  they 
wish.    I  shall  want  to  refer  to  some  of  these  as  I  go  on.     [Beading:J 

**  4.  A  regular  annnal  meeting  of  the  committee  shall  be  held  dnnng  the  month 
of  January." 

That  was  fixed  so  as  to  have  it  at  a  time  of  year  when  all  these  questions  should 
be  settled  in  anticipation  of  making  contracto.     [Beading:] 

**At  which  meetmg  the  special  business  shall  oe  the  establishment  of  'work- 
ing rules '  for  the  ensuing  year,  these  rules  to  gn^ide  and  govern  employers  and 
workmen  and  to  comprehend  such  x>articular8  as  rate  of  wages  per  hour,  number 
of  hours  to  be  worked,  i)ayment  for  overtime,  payment  for  Sunday  work,  gov- 
ernment of  apprentices,  and  similar  questions  of  joint  concern. 

"5.  Special  meetings  shall  be*held  when  either  of  the  parties  hereto  desire  to 
submit  any  question  to  the  conmiittee  for  settlement." 

I  will  explain  that  if  any  workman  does  not  follow  these  rules  the  employer 
has  a  right  to  comi)lain  to  the  joint  committee,  and  that  workman  can  be  sum- 
moned before  the  joint  committee  through  his  organization,  through  his  union. 
If  ani^  employer  does  not  live  up  to  these  rules,  he  can  be  summoned  through  his 
organization  to  come  before  the  joint  committee  and  be  disciplined;  and  that  has 
been  done  in  quite  a  number  of  cases  on  both  sides,  and  it  has  worked  ver^r  satis- 
factorily, because  neither  workmen  nor  employers  have  refused  to  see  the  justice 
and  reason  in  that,  and  whatever  the  joint  committee  do  is  accepted  as  the  right 
course.    [Reading:] 

*'0.  For  the  prox>er  conduct  of  business,  a  chairman  shall  be  chosen  at  each 
meeting,  but  he  shall  preside  only  for  the  meeting  at  which  he  is  so  chosen.  The 
duty  of  the  chairman  shall  be  that  usually  incumbent  on  a  presiding  officer." 

It  is  of  interest  to  know  that  the  chairman  has  in  every  case  been  one  of  the 
employers,  and  by  the  wish  of  the  workmen.  In  order  to  be  perfectly  fair — ^I 
was,  as  I  told  you,  chairman  for  8  years — ^the  second  year  I  said  it  was  proper  for 
a  workman  to  be  chairman;  but  they  did  not  want  it;  they  preferred  that  one  of 
the  employers  should  be  chairman.  But  we  have  had  a  clerk  or  secrets^  who 
has  always  been  a  member  of  the  workmen^s  union,  and  it  is  his  name  that  is 
appended  to  the  rules.     TReading:] 

**  7.  A  clerk  shall  be  cnosen  at  the  annual  meeting,  to  serve  during  the  year. 
His  duty  shall  be  to  call  all  regular  meetings,  and  to  ccdl  ^>ecial  meetings  when 
officially  requested  so  to  do  by  either  body  partvhereto.  He  shall  keep  true  and 
accurate  record  of  the  meetings,  transmit  all  findings  to  the  associations  inter- 
ested, and  attend  to  the  usual  duties  of  the  office. 

'*  8.  A  majority  vote  shall  decide  all  questions.  In  case  of  the  absence  of  any 
member,  the  president  of  the  association  bv  which  he  was  appointed  shall  have 
the  right  to  vote  for  him.    The  umpire  shall  have  casting  vote  in  case  of  tie." 

Then  follow  clauses  to  be  incorporated  with  the  by-laws  of  the  parties  to  this 
joint  agreement;  that  is,  each  one  of  the  associations,  the  employers*  association 
and  the  workmen's  association,  must  incorporate  with  their  by-laws  these  clauses 
which  follow  to  the  effect  that  [reading:! 

''A.  All  members  of  this  association  do  by  virtue  of  their  membership  recog- 
nize and  assent  to  the  establishment  of  a  joint  committee  of  arbitration  ^under 
a  regular  form  of  agreement  and  governing  rules) ,  by  and  between  this  boay  and 

the for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  all  matters  of  mutual  concern  to  the 

two  bodies  and  the  members  thereof. 

''B.  This  organization  shall  elect  at  its  annual  meeting delegates  to  the 

said  joint  committee,  of  which  the  president  of  this  association  shall  be  one,  offi- 
cially notifying  within  three  days  thereafter  the  said of  the  said  action 

and  of  the  names  of  the  delegates  elected. 

''  C.  The  duty  of  the  delegates  thus  elected  shall  be  to  attend  all  meetings  of 
the  said  joint  committee,  and  they  must  be  governed  in  this  action  by  the  rules 
jointly  adopted  by  this  association  and  the  said . 

*'  D.  No  amendments  shall  be  made  to  these  special  claims,  A.  B,  C,  and  D,  of 

these  by-laws,  except  by  concurrent  vote  of  this  association  with  the  said , 

and  only  after  6  months'  notice  of  proposal  to  so  amend." 

Now,  perhaps,  this  would  be  a  good  time  to  speak  of  these  rules.  (See  copy 
of  rules,  p.  847.)  You  will  notice  that  they  comprehend  first,  hours  of  labor,  as 
expressed  on  this  card  of  the  stone-mason's  union,  which  is  practically  the  same 
as  the  others.    They  all  work  practically  the  same  hours  with  us  in  Boston. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  This  card  of  rules  seems  to  be  a  very  liberal  agreement 
for  working  hours,  pay  for  overtime,  holiday  time,  etc.  I  want  to  ask  you  about 
the  minimum  rate  of  wages.  The  complamt  in  Chicago  among  the  working- 
men  is  that  when  they  make  a  minimum  rate  of  wages  the  employers  seek  to 
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make  it  also  the  maximum  rate,  and  they  complain  a  great  deal  ahont  it.  I  would 
like  to  ask  you  how  you  arrange  this,  and  how  many  workers  get  above  the  mini- 
mum rate? — A.  That  would  be  a  very  difficult  thing  for  me  to  answer— how  many 
of  them.  I  assume  from  what  I  know  of  the  circumstances  that  there  are  a  good 
many  cases  where  men  get  more  than  the  minimum  rate  of  wages  because  of 
their  superior  ability,  and  we  never  have  had  any  complaint  with  us  of 
employers  endeavoring  to  make  it  the  maximum.  That  is  rather  a  singular  sort 
of  an  attack;  but  if  the  Chicago  people  had  only  had  this  sort  of  thing  in  vo^e 
they  would  have  had  an  opportunity  to  settle  such  a  matter  as  that  by  makmg 
complaint  to  this  joint  conmiittee  and  finding  out  what  the  real  truth  of  the 
matter  was,  if  there  was  anything  to  be  determined. 

S.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Then  it  is  a  fact  that  you  really  have  a  ^eat  exchange, 
there  is  an  established  minimum? — ^A.  It  has  established  a  mmimum. 

<^.  But  more  excellent  worlonen  receive  higher  wages? — ^A.  Yes;  that  depends 
entirely  upon  the  employers.  For  instance,  you  might  be  a  particularly  desira- 
ble workman  to  me  because  I  might  happen  to  have  a  certam  kind  of  work  in 
which  you  were  i)articularly  skillful,  but  if  my  competitor  over  there,  when  you 
got  through  with  me,  wanted  you  for  ordinary  work  he  would  only  i)ay  the  mini- 
mum rate.  That  was  so  fixed  to  have  a  certain  fixed  minimum  rate  so  that 
people  would  not  cut  under.  This  is  a  great  advanta^  to  the  contractors, 
because  you  thus  have  a  rule  which  can  not  readily  be  avoided. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  not  the  general  rate  prevailing  in  this  trade  what 
you  would  caJl  your  minimum  rate? — ^A.  It  has  prevailed  since  we  have  had  this 
joint  committee;  and  the  lingular  thing  about  it  is  that  it  prevails  with  employ- 
ers who  are  not  members  of  our  mason  builders*  association;  everybody  has  fol- 
lowed it.  We  had  a  sing^ar  case  that  came  up  the  first  year  after  we  established 
this,  that  is  rather  interesting.  A  very  pronounced  nonunion  employer  who 
said  he  would  not  have  a  union  man  work  for  him— he  objected,  by  the  way,  to 
one  of  these  last  clauses  here  and  had  nothing  but  nonunion  men  to  work  for 
him— had  some  trouble  with  his  men  and  it  came  out  that  he  was  paying  the  same 
rate  of  wages  that  we  had  been  fixing,  and  working  the  same  number  of  hours; 
and  he  talEed  with  me  about  it.  I  said,  *'  Why  do  you  not  put  your  men  back  to 
ten  hours  then  if  you  do  not  like  your  hours?  "  and  he  says,  *'  I  can  not  do  it;  that 
is  the  fixed  time.'*  But  I  said,  **  Who  fixed  it?  The  working  men  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  mason  builders,  in  the  organization,  in  their  own  committee,  and  now 
you  have  followed  it;  it  looks  very  much  as  if  the  union  men  were  leading  you." 
I  said,  **  Why  don't  you  put  them  back  to  the  old  wages  and  the  old  time?"  and 
he  said,  *'I  should  not  have  a  man  left." 

Q.  They  were  getting  the  benefit  of  organized  labor  without  bearing  any  of  the 
burden?— A.  Yes;  and  so  was  the  employer  getting  the  benefit  of  it,  and  he  was 
not  joining  with  us  and  helping  the  good  work  along. 

(The  witness  read  rule  9.    See  copy  of  rules,  p.  847.) 

Now  you  see  there  was  a  manifest  benefit  that  arose  from  having  the  workmen 
and  employers  talk  over  together  the  inadvisability  of  having  the  business  agent 
or  walking  delegate  come  on  to  a  job  and  visit  any  individual  man  and  disturb 
his  work.  The  result  of  their  talking  together  so  showed  that  there  was  a  middle 
ground  to  be  adopted. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  are  the  duties  of  the  steward?— A.  The  duties  of 
the  steward  are  to  have  g^eneral  charge.  He  is  not  an  appointee  of  the  employers; 
be  is  an  officer  of  the  imion,  and  he  nas  simply  to  see  that  the  members  of  the 
union  who  are  working  on  the  building  all  have  their  proper  cards,  as  belonging 
to  the  union,  and  see  that  they  do  not  disobey  any  of  the  rules  of  the  union;  also 
to  keep  track  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Can  the  steward  talk  as  freely  with  the  men  as  the 
walking  delegate  could  previously? — ^A.  The  steward  can  do  whatever  talking  he 
has  a  mind  to,  but  the  outside  man,  the  walking  delegate,  can  only  have  a  talk 
with  the  steward. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  the  steward  one  of  the  workmen  himself  or  does  he 
simply  stand  around  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets? — A.  No;  he  is  a  workman.  He 
must  be  one  of  the  workmen,  an  employee. 


Q.  How  is  the  steward  selected? — A.  "By  the  union. 


Is  there  a  separate  steward  on  each  job  or  is  there  a  general  steward? — A. 
A  separate  steward  on  each  job. 

Q.  In  other  words,  it  is  something  like  the  printers — ^the  father  of  the  chapel 
runs  the  whole  machine? — ^A.  Yes. 

Now  here  follows  a  clause  that  has  excited  the  most  comment  of  anything;  I 
think  you  will  find  that  in  every  one.     [Reading:] 

"  10.  In  the  opinion  of  the  jomt  committee  theoest  interests  of  the  employing 
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masons  demand  that  all  joomeymen  stone  masons  shall  belong  to  the  stone 
masons'  onion.  Therefore,  preference  of  emplojrment  shall  be  given  to  nnion 
stone  masons  by  the  members  of  the  mason  bmlders'  association.^ 

Ton  will  note  that  this  is  also  a  middle  gronnd.  It  does  not  state  that  no  one 
will  be  hired  nnless  they  are  members  of  the  stone  masons  nnion,  but  it  is  for  tibe 
better  interest  of  all  that  thev  belong  to  the  anion,  and  that  simply  preference  of 
employment  will  be  given.  Of  conrse  when  we  started  off  in  this  conference  and 
thronffh  the  first  year  the  nnion  men  wanted  to  have  it  fixed  that  none  bnt  nnion  men 
shonld  be  employed,  and  we  said,  Now  yon  are  getting  on  very  dangerons  gronnd; 
let  ns  leave  tnis  whole  question  of  union  and  nonnmon  men  alone;  we  have  got 
iJong  beautifully  with  settling  these  really  important  questions  between  us;  we 
have  had  no  trouble  whatever;  we  have  voted  unanimously  for  all  of  them;  now 
let  us  let  this  rest,  but  use  our  influence  to  bring  about  a  general  condition  that 
will  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties  and  not  try  the  radical  measure  of  driving  non- 
union men  off;  work  right  alongside  of  the  nonunion  men,  and  we  will  simply  use 
our  influence  to  have  them  come  in  with  you.  The  result  has  been  that  l^ey  have 
been  working  right  along  with  such  nonunion  men  and  have  not  been  making  any 
trouble. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  the  nonunion  men  joined  the  union? — ^A.  Some 
of  the  nonunion  men  have  gone  into  the  union.  There  is  only  one  prominent  case 
that  I  think  of  where  any  grievance  was  brought  up  about  a  workman,  and  that 
was  brought  up  because  a  workman  had  made  trouble  on  the  work  and  there  had 
been  trouble  between  him  and  the  steward  of  the  job.  He  was  brought  before 
the  joint  committee,  and  it  developed  that  this  man  had  been  a  persistent  non- 
payer  of  dues  in  his  union,  wanted  to  still  retain  his  membership  in  the  union  and 
did  not  want  to  pay  his  dues,  and  he  made  considerable  trouble  there.  He  had  to 
be  disciplined  and  he  was  told  he  must  pay  his  dues,  and  he  x>aid  his  dues,  and 
that  man  has  disappeared  out  of  the  friction  center. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.^  It  stands  to  reason,  does  it  not,  that  nonunion  men 
find  more  permanent  employment  and  permanent  homes  in  Boston  by  going  into 

the  unions  than  they  do . — A.  (Interrupting.)  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 

unions,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  run,  as  far  as  their  internal  arrangements  go, 
sometimes  in  a  very  arbitrary  fashion,  which  makes  it  very  disagpreeable  for  men 
who  want  to  be  conservative  to  belong  to  them;  I  believe  that  they  do  find  it 
more  advisable  to  be  in  the  union,  because  it  relieves  us  from  this  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  We  heard  a  great  deal  of  incrimination  and  recrimina- 
tion with  respect  to  the  building  trades  in  Chicago  last  March,  before  the  com- 
mission.— A.  I  have  tried  to  avoid  incrimination  in  making  any  charges,  but  I 
have  only  wanted  to  bring  out  this  one  fact — and,  gentlemen,  I  would  like  to 
have  you  lay  tMs  particularly  to  heiul;  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  in  this  matter — 
that  my  theory  is  that  no  union  of  workmen  and  no  organization  of  employers 
can  be  perfect  or  satisfactory  in  its  operations  without  some  sort  of  coopera- 
tion with  the  other  side.  That  it  is  the  only  way  to  make  a  union  of  workmen  safe 
and  sound  and  free  from  the  dangerous  things  that  they  do;  it  is  the  only  way 
to  keep  the  employers  from  being  arbitrary. 

Q.  You  said  a  while  ago,  when  you  mentioned  this  arrangement  with  the  work- 
men ,  that  they  were  in  very  bad  odor  with  the  employers.  I  suppose  the  employers 
were  in  very  bad  odor  with  them,  and  now  both  are  in  ^ood  odor  with  each  other?— 
A.  Well,  there  are  some  men,  as  you  know,  on  both  sides  that  will  be  so  stubborn 
that  you  can  not  get  anything  to  suit  them,  as  far  as  that  goes.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal men  at  the  head  of  the  (Jentral  Labor  Union  in  Boston,  one  of  the  chief  agi- 
tators so  to  speak,  not  a  workman  but  a  man  that  is  high  in  office,  came  in  toe 
other  day  and  wanted  copies  of  this  very  form  of  arbitration.  I  handed  them 
out,  and  I  said  to  him,  "  1  know  that  you  are  opposed  to  this  form  of  arbitra- 
tion; are  you  willing  to  acknowledge  it?  "  He  said,  **  I  am  opposed  to  it."  I  said, 
**  So  I  have  heard.  Now,  I  think  I  can  tell  you  the  reason  that  you  are  oxipoeed 
to  it,  and  it  is  this  little  sentence  in  italics  that  troubles  you?"  He  said, ''  Yes." 
I  said,  "  Is  it  not  perfectly  fair? "  He  said,  **  It  is  perfectly  fair."  I  said,  '*  Yet 
you  object  to  it?"  He  said,  **  Yes;  it  cuts  out  the  S3rmx)atnetic  strike."  I  said, 
''  It  does,  and  that  is  exactly  what  should  be  cut  out  for  the  real  benefit  of  the 
workmen.  It  is  the  sympathetic  strike  that  is  destroying  the  best  interests  of  the 
workmen  and  the  umons." 

Q.  Was  he  an  officer  of  the  building  trades  council?— A.  Of  the  central  labor 
umon. 

O.  And  not  of  the  building  tradeB?—A.  No. 

Q.  All  the  building  trades  of  Boston  were  not  in  this  agreement  that  you  had? — 
A.  Oh,  certainly  not;  that  is  one  of  my  great  disappointments. 

Q.  Do  those  who  are  not  intei^ere  with  you?— A,  Well,  their  fangs  are  drawn, 
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becanse  we  have  got  this  big  balk  of  men  right  out  of  the  symxMkthetic  strike 
center— that  is,  out  of  the  council  and  the  central  labor  nnion;  and  with  all  the 
masons  and  bricklayers  and  laborers  and  engineers  pnrsninff  their  work  right 
along,  why  the  bnildinpf  trades  conncil  is  practically  a  deaa  letter.  Now,  we 
have  got  the  engineers  in,  and  the  master  plasterers  have  been  trying  to  get  the 
plasterers  in,  bnt  as  .to  the  carpenters  and  tne  painters  and  the  plumbers  and  the 
iron  workers  and  all  the  other  trades  among  the  bnilding  industries,  I  can  not  get 
the  employers  to  take  the  trouble  to  proceed  the  same  as  we  have.  I  suppose  it 
is  the  same  as  it  is  with  a  great  many  other  men;  they  are  too  lazy.  rAiey  see 
the  work  is  practicall^r  done  for  them  by  the  mason  builders,  because  we  have 
stopped  the  syitipathetic  strike. 

Q.  Do  the  organizations  that  are  not  cooperating  with  your  organization  keep 
at  work? — A.  It  amounts  to  that,  because  if  they  can  not  get  aU  of  the  trades  on 
a  building  to  strike,  the  symjMithetic  strike  does  not  amount  to  much.  But  if  the 
steam  fitters  go  out,  or  the  iron  fitters,  or  the  plumbers,  or  the  plasterers,  or  any- 
thing, that  embarrasses  the  work,  and  it  might  oe  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
bricklayers  would  have  to  stop  because  the^  had  got  as  far  as  they  could  go;  but  it 
never  has;  because  the  year  before  the  national  association  was  formed— that  is, 
in  1886  or  1885 — we  had  the  biggest  strike  that  we  have  ever  had  in  the  building 
trades  in  Boston,  which  involved  all  the  building  trades.  They  were  out  very 
many  weeks,  and  there  was  a  loss  of  a  good  deal  ox  money,  many  million  dollars. 
That  strike  was  to  drop  from  10  hours  to  9,  and  they  brought  it  on  at  the 
1st  of  May.  It  was  a  severe  fi^ht,  and  the  employers  beat  them  out.  And  at 
the  close  of  the  strike,  I  then  insisted  that  was  the  time  for  the  employers  to 
do  something.  So  as  the  result  of  a  series  of  conferences  that  we  held  with  all 
the  employers  in  the  bxdldine  trades  at  that  time,  we  said  that  in  the  spring 
of  the  following  year  we  would  begin  working  9  hours  as  an  experiment — with- 
out any  demand,  without  any  movement  at  all  upon  the  part  of  the  men;  and  we 
also  announced  in  that  same  declaration  that  if  that  worked  well  without  disturb- 
ing the  interests  either  of  the  builders  or  of  the  community  we  would  as  soon  as 
practicable  try  8  hours.  So  you  see  that  we  were  constantly  moving  along  this 
line.  I  was  tiying  to  force  them  up  along  the  line  to  get  to  some  place  where  we 
could  deal  harmoniously  together;  but  of  course  that  was  without  any  conten- 
tion with  the  workingmen  at  aU. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  While  you  were  endeavoring  at  that  time  to  shorten 
the  hours  of  labor,  did  you,  or  those  with  you  in  this  movement,  have  sufficient 
control  of  the  building  business  of  Boston  to  draw  into  the  same  hours  of  labor 
those  that  were  not  associated  with  you — ^the  outside  concerns,  the  independent 
builders? — ^A.  That  action  was  taken  not  by  this  mason  builders'  association,  but 
by  the  master  builders*  association,  which  was  the  exchauKe,  and  involved  men 
in  all  lines  of  the  building  business.    Tes;  that  is  what  we  did. 

Q.  Regarding  the  dropping  from  10  hours  to  9,  could  you  have  taken  that  step 
yourselves  unless  you  had  had  a  pretty  thorough  control  of  the  building  business 
of  that  city  and  if  the  nonunion  or  independent  workmen  or  contractors  who  were 
working  10  hours  had  had  the  same  opportunities  for  building  that  you  had?— A. 
We  never  paid  any  attention  to  them  or  tried  to  get  any  cooperation  at  aU.  We 
simply,  as  the  master  builders'  association,  announced  that  we  would  do  this 
thins  and  took  our  chances,  and  the  practical  result  was  that  everybody  followed 
our  lead.  There  would  be  here  and  there  a  straggling  employer  that  worked  10 
hours  while  we  were  working  9. 

Q.  So  that  the  comi)etition  that  came  from  10  hours'  work  while  you  were  work- 
ing 9  did  not  affect  you  whatever? — A.  It  did  not  stop  us  at  all. 

1^.  Do  you  not  think  that  was  more  a  lucky  circum^nce  than  a  business  propo- 
sition?—A.  WeU,  if  we  had  waited  in  order  to  make  it  a  clear,  sound  business 
proposition  we  should  have  waited  until  to-day. 

Q.  And  you  took  the  initiative  in  a  reform  of  this  kind? — ^A.  Yes;  and  we  never 
have  regretted  it.  I  know  at  the  time  I  broached  the  question  of  having  a  con- 
ference looking  toward  the  establishment  of  9  hours  for  the  following  year  that 
in  our  local  body,  among  the  men  of  the  master  builders'  association  in  the 
exchanf^e,  we  had  tremendous  opposition  to  it,  because  we  had  licked  the  men,  as 
they  said.  There  was  one  of  the  weakest  ones  who  blustered  around  and  said, 
*•  We  have  licked  them,  and  we  can  lick  them  again."  I  said,  **  We  do  not  want 
to  lick  them.  We  want  to  adopt  a  more  businesslike  way."  And  it  was  finally 
carried  through  just  that  way.  We  took  the  initiative,  and  i^terwards  every- 
body said  they  would  not  go  back  to  10  hours  for  any  consideration. 

S.  Your  organization  really  controls  the  building  business?— A.  Yes;  practi- 
y.    We  do  not  do  it  directly,  but  we  are  so  influential  that  that  is  what  it 
amounts  to. 
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9*  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Does  not  the  International  Association  of  Bricklasrara 
enjoin  nx>on  its  subordinate  unions  that  they  must  submit  all  difficulties  witii 
emplojers  to  arbitration,  and  if  they  do  not  they  lose  certain  ben^ts  in  the 
organization? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  I  could  answer  that  question;  that  is  one  of  the 
inner  working^s  of  the  body  as  to  which  I  could  not  answer. 

Q.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  whether  this  came  after  your  arrangement 
with  the  bricklayers  or  before? — A.  That  is  what  I  could  not  say.  I  know  we 
have  never  had  any  friction  with  any  of  the  national  bodies.  All  of  the  national 
organizations  have  looked  with  great  approval  on  what  we  have  done  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  if  they  have  had  any  rules  that  would  conflict,  I  believe  they  have  idlowed 
them  to  be  ignored,  because  they  see  this  comes  ai>proximately  to  what  they  have 
been  arguing  for  for  years. 

There  is  so  much  in  this,  fl^ntlemen,  that  I  am  afraid  I  shall  tire  you. 

Mr.  E^ENNEDY.  Go  on  with  what  you  have  to  say. 

The  Witness.  But  it  has  been  an  exceedingly  interesting  sociological  study,  and 
interesting  in  this  respect,  that  it  teaches  the  workmen  and  employers  that  they  can 
not  get  along  without  each  other,  that  they  can  not  get  along  without  consulting 
each  other  in  an  amicable  way.  At  the  first  meeting  we  held  of  this  joint  commit- 
tee I  remember  that  a  man  was  there  as  one  of  the  workmen  who  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  spouting  very  loud  and  being  very  dramatic,  and  he  got  up  and  began  to 
declaim,  and  I  said,  "  Jerry,  I  do  not  think  we  want  to  listen  to  any  declamation, 
we  are  ten  business  men  sitting  down  to  talk  over  a  business  proposition,  and 
business  men  do  not  usually  orate.*'  He  dropped  into  his  place  and  said,  <^  I  guess 
that  is  right."  And  he  never  again  raised  his  voice  above  an  ordinary  conversa- 
tional tone.  I  think  the  business  men  will  generally  say  it  has  been  very  instruc- 
tive to  them  to  come  into  contact  with  the  workmen,  and  I  will  very  gladly  testify 
to  this,  that  I  have  heard  a  better  arg^ument  in  regard  to  the  economic  side  of  the 
labor  question  from  a  fellow  that  carries  a  mortaj*  hod  than  from  anybody  else  I 
have  ever  listened  to;  he  is  carrying  a  hod  now,  and  I  met  him  on  the  street  tiie 
day  before  I  came  away. 

Here  is  another  mighty  interesting  thin^  that  possibly  you  have  not  heard:  As 
a  result  of  coming  together  and  talkmg  this  matter  over  quietly  and  satisfactorily 
as  business  men,  there  was  one  friction  point  that  I  felt  should  be  guarded 
against;  and  in  the  very  first  meeting  I  staved  it  off  until  the  very  last  item 
because  I  felt  as  if  there  was  more  thaii  likely  to  be  trouble  there  if  anywhere; 
and  that  was  the  question  of  apprentices.  That  has  been  the  bone  of  contention 
for  years  and  years  and  years,  as  far  as  I  know  anythingabout  the  business,  and 
I  have  been  in  the  building  business  for  over  80  years.  When  we  got  to  the  ques- 
tion of  apprentices,  I  said,  *^  Well,  now,  we  have  just  one  more  question  to  talk 
about,  and  that  is  the  question  of  apprentices."  And  thereupon  the  president 
of  the  bricldayers*  union  arose  in  rather  an  imx>ortant  way — ^feeling  the  impor- 
tance of  the  question,  I  mean— and  he  said,  '*  We  do  feel  as  if  we  are  likely  to 
have  some  cUfference  of  opinion.  Things  have  gone  so  smoothly  so  far  that  we 
are  almost  afraid  to  believe  it  is  true,  but  I  guess  we  will  have  trouble  now  over 
the  apprentices."  I  said,  "  I  do  not  know;  go  on,  let  us  see;  we  will  talk  about 
it."  He  said,  <*We  want  to  have  the  number  of  apprentices  limited."  I  said, 
"  Tes;  you  do.  What  do  you  want  to  limit  them  to — ^the  bricklayers'  appren- 
tices?" He  said,  **  We  want  to  Hmit  them  to  4  to  every  mason."  I  said,  **  For 
heaven's  sake,  are  you  goins  to  let  every  mason  have  4?"  And  he  looked  at  me 
as  if  he  had  been  struck  by  lightning,  and  he  said,  **  I  thought  you  all  objected  to 
the  limitation  of  the  number."  "Oh,"  I  said,  **  We  do.  You  want  to  let  every  mason 
have  4  apprentices?  "  He  said,  *  *  Yes. "  I  said,  * '  Do  you  know  how  many  masons 
there  are  in  Boston?  "  He  said,  "  No."  I  said,  "  You  ought  to  have  looked  into 
that.  There  are  400  employing  masons."  He  said  they  had  never  looked  at  it 
in  that  way.  Now,  you  see  the  advantage  of  coining  together.  You  take  it  at 
random  in  your  organization  and  we  do.  and  then  we  get  nowhere.  But  when 
we  get  together  we  agree,  when  we  come  to  inquire  about  it.  He  said,  "  What 
do  you  propose  to  do?"'  I  said,  "  We  do  not  want  to  limit  the  number  of  appren- 
tices for  this  reason,  that  there  are  some  masons  in  this  city  as  well  as  in  other 
cities  that  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  have  any  apprentices  at  all,  while  there 
are  other  men  who  are  so  well  fitted  to  train  men  that,  if  they  can  be  encouraged 
to  take  them,  they  ought  to  be  permitted  to  have  50  or  the  whole  number,  if  it 
was  desirable  to  have  as  many  as  that.  Now,  we  have  got  together  the  two  inter- 
ests that  ought  to  be  together  to  discuss  the  question,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
shall  be  able,  by  giving  a  little  time  to  it,  to  devise  a  plan  which  will  not  limit 
the  number  at  all  and  which  will  prevent  a  bad  man  from  having  even  a  single 
apprentice  and  will  insure  for  the  apprentice  when  he  is  taken  that  he  shall  serve 
his  full  term." 
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As  the  result  of  that,  without  burdening  yon  by  reading  all  that  again,  I  will 
leave  with  yon  what  was  done  by  that  committee.  It  is  the  first  time  in  tiie  hia- 
tory  of  the  world,  as  far  as  I  can  find  ont,  that  a  regular  system  of  apprenticeship 
has  been  adopted  by  the  workingmen  and  the  employers  cooperating  and  agreeing 
ux>on  it.  I  tnink  I  am  correct  in  that.  As  far  as  I  can  find  out,  the  terms  (? 
apprenticeship  have  been  settled  by  the  employers  themselves,  who  have  fixed  the 
indentures;  but  here  is  something  that  takes  the  place  of  that  and  which  has 
been  a  very  admirable  thing  and  puts  the  apprentices  entirely  under  the  joint 
committee.  It  fixes  the  time  of  l^ginning  apprenticeship,  the  hours  of  labor, 
term  of  service,  rights  of  employer  and  rignts  of  apprentice,  pay  of  apprentices, 
graduation  of  apprentices,  and  tnen  on  top  of  everything  else,  what  do  you  sujp- 
pose  we  did?  We  got  them  to  approve  trade  schools,  which  they  have  been  bit- 
terly opposed  to.    Here  is  the  article  [reading^: 

'*  Kecognizing  the  fact  that  special  instruction  in  the  fundamental  features  of 
the  bricuaying  trade  (which  instruction  shall  comprehend  education  of  both 
mind  and  hand,  so  that  the  individual  shall  gain  a  proper  knowledge  of  quantity 
and  strength  of  materials,  and  of  the  science  of  construction)  is  of  as  much  imx>or- 
tance  as  roecial  instruction  in  other  trades  or  profesedons,  and,  realizing  that  titie 
chances  oi  an  apprentice  to  get  as  much  ins&uction  as  he  is  entitled  to  while 
at  work  on  buildings  is  necessarily  limited,  the  parties  to  these  rules  agree  that 
they  will  join  in  an  effort  to  establish  an  institution  in  idiis  city  where  all  the 
trades  shiJl  be  systematically  taught;  that  when  such  school  is  established  they 
will  unite  in  the  oversight  and  care  of  the  same  and  will  modify  l^ese  rules  so 
that  a  reasonable  deduction  shall  be  made  from  the  term  of  an  apprentice  by  vir- 
tue of  the  advantage  gained  through  instruction  in  said  school." 

Now  I  consider  that  alone  as  of  exceedingly  great  importance  as  a  contribution 
to  history  as  to  what  this  form  of  agreement  has  done — ^that  we  have  been  able  to 
straighten  out  and  get  into  proper  terms  the  whole  question  of  apprenticeship. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  number  of  apprentices  a  year  have  been 
employed? — A.  Oh,  I  do  not  believe  we  have  had  over  50  any  year,  where  they 
were  willing  to  have  1,600,  according  to  their  first  terms. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  is  the  assignment  of  apprentices  made? — A.  No 
restriction  is  made. 

Q.  No  restriction  made?— A.  It  was  not  thought  wise.  We  have  rather  trusted 
to  natura]  selection. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Must  an  employer  get  the  consent  of  the  joint  commit^ 
tee  to  employ  an  apprentice? — ^A.  No;  out  if  a  mason  builder  employs  an  appren- 
tice he  must  notify  the  Mason  Builders'  Association  of  it,  giving  the  name  of  the 
apprentice,  ete.,  and  the  Mason  Builders'  Association,  through  its  secretary, 
notifies  the  clerk  of  the  joint  committee. 

Q.  (By  Mr.FARQUHAR.)  Is  there  any  limit  to  the  number  of  apprentices? — 
A.  No;  we  do  not  Hmit  it  at  all. 

Q.  Haven't  you  found  in  your  trade  an  anxiety  occasionally  on  the  part  of  the 
master  builders  to  take  on  as  many  apprentices  as  possible?— A.  On  the  contrary 
the  anxiety  is  just  the  other  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.KlENNEDY.}  They  do  not  want  them?— A.  They  do  not  want  them 
at  all.  I  was  talking  with  one  of  the  largest  builders— he  is,  by  the  way,  secre- 
tary of  the  Mason  Builders'  Association  now — the  day  before  I  came  away.  I 
said:  **  How  many  apprentices  have  you?  "  And  he  says:  *'  I  have  not  had  one; 
I  don't  want  them." 

Q.  (By  Mr.FARQUHAR.)  How  is  it  in  your  trade?  They  used  to  assign  their 
apprentices.— A.  Who  used  to  assign  them? 

Q.  The  bricklayers'  association. — A.  They  never  did  in  Boston. 

Q.  They  have  in  other  cities. — ^A.  They  have  in  other  cities  simply  for  this  rea- 
son, that  in  other  cities  they  have  not  ^ven  any  time  to  this  question;  have  not  put 
time  into  it.  Now,  just  think  of  it.  There  are  5  busy  men  in  the  building 
business  who  give  on  an  average,  I  suppose,  1  or  3  days  every  month  to  the  ques- 
tions of  this  joint  committee.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  have  as  many  meetings 
of  the  joint  committee  as  that,  but  questions  that  are  going  to  be  brought  up  and 
talked  in  the  joint  committee  they  give  time  to,  and  a  lot  of  this  trouble  is  avoided. 
Chicago  is  to  blame  for  all  their  trouble.  I  have  told  them  so  many  times,  and 
they  have  paid  no  attention  to  the  recommendations  of  tiie  national  association 
at  all. 

Q.  Ton  say  it  averages  50?— A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  over  50. 

Q.  From  where  do  you  recruit  your  building  trades  workmen  in  Boston,  by 
immigration  or  from  country  towns? — ^A.  I  imagme  there  is  a  good  deal  of  recruit- 
ing from  immigration.  They  seem  to  be  drifting  in— Swedes  and  a  great  many 
Irish,  and  other  nationalities  outside,  and  Germans. 
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Q.  It  probably  pays  the  master  builder  better  to  hire  a  workman  than  to  raise 
an  apprentice? — A.  The  whole  method  of  condncting  building  business,  just  the 
same  as  the  methods  of  conducting  other  Idnds  of  business,  has  altered  in  the  last 
aoVears. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  the  apprentices  frequently  sons  of  the  workmen? — 
A.  They  are  very  frequently. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  they  seek  to  educate  their  children  along  the  line  of  the 
industry  that  they  are  engased  in? — A.  I  never  made  any  effort  to  look  into  that. 
I  think  that  the  general  tendency  of  men  is  to  feel  that  their  own  emplovment  is 
pretty  poor  and  want  to  get  their  sons  into  something  else,  no  matter  what  their 
Dusiness  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  j  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  men,  public  men,  in  Congress  and 
elsewhere,  have  bitterly  inveighed  against  the  trade  unions  of  this  country  because 
they  endeavored  to  suppress  apprenticeship? — ^A.  Yes;  they  have  done  so. 

Q.  Now,  practically  your  own  experience  shows  differently? — A.  Well,  I  would 
not  say  that  they  have ;  where  they  have  had  no  method  of  joinini?  with  the  employ- 
ers they  have  done  many  bad  thing^s* 

Q.  lifow,  has  not  the  practical  question  been  this,  that  the  labor  union  itself 
found  that  the  trade  could  be  recruited  from  adults,  men  who  have  learned  tiieir 
trade  elsewhere  than  in  this  locality,  and  that  every  apprentice  was  a  drag  to  the 
trade?  I  mean  just  generally. — A.  I  do  not  know  that  i  could  answer  that  ones 
tion  in  the  aflSrmative.  I  think  that  there  have  been  a  great  many  things  that  nave 
contributed  toward  the  effort  of  the  labor  organizations  to  control  the  output  of 
apprentices,  and  among  them,  of  course,  has  bsen  the  great  glut  of  workmen  that 
have  come  in  from  other  countries,  which  has  loaded  us  up,  so  that  we  have  2  work- 
men where  we  ought  to  have  1;  and  so  they  have  endeavored,  in  view  of  all  these 
things,  that  have  operated  to  their  injury,  to  control  quite  arbitrarily.  There  have 
been  a  great  many  strikes  in  the  last  25  years  purely  on  the  question  of  apprentices. 
They  do  not  want  apprentices  and  say  so.  Well,  there  is  underlying  it  all  a  really 
just  cause,  and  yet  approached  in  a  near-sighted  way.  It  operated  the  same  as  it 
did  with  us.  They  wanted  to  limit  the  number,  but  they  did  not  see  where  it  was 
going  to  land  them.  Now,  it  has  operated  in  this  way  with  us,  that  the  thing  has 
taken  care  of  itself.  It  has  been  the  same,  you  know,  as  when  men  are  told  that 
they  shall  not  do  a  thing— they  want  to  do  it.  You  go  to  one  of  these  employers, 
and  you  sav  he  shall  have  only  so  many  apprentices,  and  he  says,  *^  By  thunder!  I 
will. "  And  then  he  goes  and  puts  on  a  lot  of  them,  and  when  he  gets  through  with 
them  he  sends  them  flying.  What  do  they  do?  They  injure  both  the  employer  and 
his  city,  because  they  go  off  to  some  other  city,  and  they  pass  themselves  off  as 
full-fledged  workmen,  and  they  injure  the  workmen,  and  they  injure  the  employer, 
because  they  are  not  skillful  men.  So  that,  if  you  can  get  around  it,  as  we  have 
by  this  system,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  accomplished  a  very  great  deal. 

(2.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  the  number  of  applications  for  apprentice- 
ship increasing  in  Boston? — A.  There  are  a  great  many  Doys  that  want  to  learn  a 
trade,  and  they  usually  are  sent  in  to  me  by  their  parents  or  somebody  because  I 
take  pains  to  send  their  names  and  residences  and  various  items  in  regard  to  them 
to  the  mason  builders,  so  that  it  will  help  them  a  little  in  that  way.  There  are 
always  some  that  are  seeking  an  opx>ortunity  to  learn  a  trade. 

Q.  Is  the  demand  equal  to  the  supply? — A.  No;  there  are  very  few  that  are  taken 
on;  they  are  rather  avoiding  it.  I  want  to  say  this,  that  in  spite  of  all  that  I  have 
said,  as  you  will  see,  with  a  good  deal  of  emphasis,  as  to  this  form  of  arbitration 
being  a  reasonable,  rational,  and  practicable  plan,  in  my  own  city  only  this  mason 
builders'  association  has  taken  it  up.  I  have  urged  right  there  in  that  locality  the 
carpenters  and  all  of  the  other  trades  to  do  the  same  thing,  and  I  have  urged  it  all 
over  the  country  in  my  capacity  as  secretary  of  the  national associaticm.  I  nave  had 
to  travel  a  great  deal  ana  talk  on  this  matter  among  other  mattes  in  coniunction 
with  the  organization  of  employers,  and  still  they  do  not  take  it  up.  It  nas  been 
very  disappointing  to  me  in  that  regard,  but,  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  it  proves 
notning  against  the  system  that  x>eople  do  not  use  it  any  more  than  any  other 
good  thing  is  proven  bad  simply  because  x>eople  won*t  follow  it.  It  is  good  when 
it  is  f  oUowed.  The  effort  of  tnis  one  organization  has  preserved  the  city  of  Boston 
from  any  general  strike  in  the  building  trades  for  9  years.  It  means  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars  to  us,  not  to  say  anything  about  the  buildines  that  have  been 
erected.  Here  is  an  illustration  of  how  the  thing  operates:  Tiie  engineers  were 
the  latest  ones  to  come  into  this  form,  the  hoisting  engineers;  and  the  very  next 
thing  after  they  came  in  there  was  some  trouble  with  the  iron  workers  on  a  job, 
and  the  iron  workers  were  going  to  call  a  strike  of  the  iron  workers,  and  they 
did.  Somebody  went  to  the  noisting  en|^neer  on  that  job  and  told  him  he  must 
strike,  too.    Well,  the  idea  of  the  orgamzation  having  an  agreement  had  not  got 
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through  his  sknll,  so  he  stopx>ed  work.  The  mason  builder  who  was  carrying  on 
that  job  immediately  reported  the  case  to  the  joint  committee,  and  down  came 
the  joint  committee  the  next  day  and  held  a  meeting,  and  the  engineers  on  that 
committee  were  as  angry  as  anybody  else  at  their  own  man;  they  sent  fbr 
him  in  hot  haste,  and  they  gave  him  a  very  strong  disciplining,  saying  they  had 
an  agreement  that  there  should  not  be  any  striking;  and  he  should  x>ay  no  atten- 
tion to  anybody  but  their  officers,  and  never  go  off  on  a  strike  again. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  mention  the  fact  somewhat  deprecatingly  that 
others  of  the  builders*  exchanges  have  not  taken  up  your  idea  as  readily  as  you 
wish.  Is  not  the  reason  back  of  that  among  the  builders  that  if  they  get  into  an 
organization  of  this  kind  where  they  find  their  hands  are  tied  by  the  builders 
tiiemselves  who  are  their  competitors,  and  the  workmen  who  are  auxiliaries  to 
the  builders,  there  is  not  as  much  freedom  in  competition  for  bidding  up  work 
or  for  controlling  work  as  there  is  if  they  do  not  have  any  joint  agreement  at 
all,  but  a  case  of  catch-as-catch-can,  to  get  the  work  through  political  puUs, 
through  personal  influence,  through  any  other  way  that  is  common  to  those  who 
regard  them.selves  as  independent  builders?  Haven't  you  found  that  that  is  the 
underlying  reason? — ^A.  I  am  sorry  to  say  in  answer  to  that  question  that  there 
are  combmations  working  through  exactly  such  channels  as  that  which  are 
llioroughly  unworthy,  and  they  are  productive  of  the  kind  of  men  that  are  the 
cutthroats  of  the  business.  They  will  cut  work  and  steal  work  and  skimp  work, 
and  they  are  the  sort  of  people  that  unfortunately  the  public  rather  approve  of, 
because  the  public  that  wants  a  building  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hunored  sim- 
ply look  at  the  dollars  they  are  getting  it  for,  and  they  do  not  look  at  anything 
else;  and  the  result  is  that  a  man  of  that  sort  feels  that  he  has  some  ground  to 
work,  and  in  some  communities  he  has  more  liberty  than  in  others.  I  think 
myself — it  may  seem  conceited;  Boston  men  are  always  conceited,  you  know — 
that  we  have  a  little  better  condition  in  Boston  in  that  regard  than  in  other  cities 
of  the  country;  and  it  is  true  that,  perhaps  unfortunately  for  us,  there  has  been 
considerable  of  an  intrusion  of  a  good  many  foreign  contractors  in  the  last  2  or 
3  years,  which  is  militating  against  our  more  honorable  methods  which  have 
always  prevailed  there;  and  it  has  only  been,  I  think,  the  existence  of  our  master 
builders'  association  and  the  strength  and  standing  that  we  have  in  the  commu- 
nity that  has  enabled  us  to  keep  tnings  as  wholesome  as  they  are.  We  do  not 
think  they  are  as  wholesome  as  they  ought  to  be  by  a  good  deal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  not  the  master  bricklayers  of  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Baltimore  some  such  arrangement  as  this? — ^A.  They  had  an  arrange- 
ment somewhat  approaching  this  but  not  this  in  its  purity.  The  master  builders 
of  New  York  have  had  one  in  existence  for,  I  guess,  practically  as  long  as  the 
national  association  has  been  in  existence  and  perhaps  before  the  national  associa- 
tion prepared  tiiis  form,  but  they  never  have  substituted  this  form  exactly, 
although  it  is  something  that  amounts  to  a  conference.  I  want  to  point  out  to  you 
one  peculiarity  in  regard  to  this.  You  will  not  find  anything  in  that  agreement 
that  is  a  condition.  It  is  nothing  but  purely  and  simply  an  agreement  to  leave 
everything  of  a  mutual  character  to  a  joint  committee,  and  not  tack  on  to  it  cer- 
tain condSions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  other  woids,  it  is  not  mandatory?— A.  It  is  not 
mandatory  in  the  agreement  jMurt.  Simply  that  they  will  leave  to  10  men  the 
decision  of  these  questions.  Now,  in  all  these  other  cases  that  you  refer  to,  they 
have  what  I  consider  the  great  danger  of  certain  conditions  that  go  alon^  with 
the  agreements.  The  agreement  should  be  absolutely  clear  of  any  condition. 
Let  the  rules  for  the  year  give  the  conditions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  stated  in  the  beginning  that  your  association  is 
not  as  large  as  originally? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  reason?— A.  lean.  It  is  the  general  condition.  There  were 
35  organizations  that  belonged  to  it  at  the  time  we  adopted  this  method:  Balti- 
more. Boston,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Denver,  Detroit,  Gh*and 
Rapids,  Indianapolis,  Kansas  City,  Louisville,  Lowell,  Lynn,  Milwaukee,  Minne- 
apolis, New  York,  Omaha,  Peoria,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg, Portland, Me.;  Provi- 
dence, E.I.;  Pueblo,  Colo.;  Rochester,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.;  St.  Louis,  St.  PauL  Sag- 
inaw, Mich.;  San  Francisco,  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  Syracuse,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
Wilmington,  Del.,  and  Worcester,  Mass.  To-day,  as  I  say,  I  will  not  be  positive 
of  the  exact  number,  but  it  is  10  or  11  only.  But  it  is  the  general  rule  which  fol- 
lows all  organized  efforts,  as  far  as  I  have  observed  in  25  years,  that  organizations 
have  periods  of  enthusiasm  and  periods  of  depression.  They  get  to  beueying  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done  through  organization,  and  they  come  in  with  a 
rush  and  fill  up,  and  then  seeing  that  things  have  got  to  come  oy  slow  degrees, 
they  drop  out.  We  are  simply  restinj^  quiescent  for  a  year  or  two,  waiting  for  a 
favorable  opportunity  to  start  up  agam. 
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Q.  Is  there  any  other  city  aside  from  Boston  that  has  nnlTersally  adopted  it? 
You  have  it  more  fully  in  Boston? — ^A.  Yes;  and  in  Boston  it  is  only 

Q.  (By  Mr.  E^ennedy,  interrupting.)  Is  not  Chicago  a  rich  field  for  your  prop- 
aganda?—A.  O,  I  am  tired  to  death  of  Chicago.  K  anybody  says  Chicago,  I 
want  to  go  out  in  the  back  yard. 

Q.  It  seems  to  me  while  the  conditions  in  Chicago  are  as  they  are,  if  you  people 
were  to  go  out  there  and  bring  about  some  such  arrangement  as  this,  you  would 
be  doing  a  grand  work  and  it  would  spread  aU  over  the  country. — ^A.  I  am  free 
to  admit  and  testify  that  all  you  say  is  quite  correct,  but  I  have  got  pretty  tired 
of  this  work.  I  have  been  in  it  15  years.  It  is  trying  work  and  discouraging 
work  and  I  have  got  very  tired  of  aoing  it,  and  I  do  not  think  I  shall  do  very 
much  more  of  it.    I  think  I  have  done  my  share  as  an  individual. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  say  you  had  such  a  large  organization  at  the 
start  ana  it  is  now  brought  down  to  10  or  12  members;  can  you  give  the  reason 
why  many  of  these  organizations  have  dropped  out  and  ceased  to  cooperate 
witn  you? — ^A.  Yes,  I  tnink  so.  These  35  were  not  all  in  at  the  start.  Here 
will  be  a  little  piece  of  inside  history.  When  the  Boston  association  began  to 
correspond  with  every  sort  of  organization  that  it  could  unearth  in  the  country, 
I  think  my  list  of  correspondents  covered  about  100  to  125  organizations  to  whom 
we  sent  letters  asking  them  to  join  us  in  a  conference  with  the  view  of  forming 
a  national  association.  We  had  only  10  cities  represented  when  they  came 
together  and  then  we  announced  the  convention  in  Chicago.  I  think  we  had 
omy  12  or  18  cities  represented  at  Chicago  when  we  form^  the  national  asso- 
ciation. Then  our  propaganda  being  started  out,  we  began  gathering  in,  and 
in  4  years  afterwara  we  had  these  85  organizations.  The  conditions  are  like 
this.  Organizations  of  employers  are  the  most  aggravating  things  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with.  Here  are  a  set  of  business  men  doing  a  lot  of  business,  and 
they  will  form  a  little  miserable  organization,  taking  in  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry, 
and  have  a  little  miserable  assessment  of  |5  or  $6  a  year;  while  the  workmen, 
working  for  dollar  wages,  many  of  them,  pay  $15  in  the  year  in  the  way  of  dues 
to  their  unions;  while  the  organizations  of  employers  will  have  no  end  of  squab- 
bling over  paying  their  little  sum  of  $5  and  $6.  In  our  organization  in  Boston 
every  memoer  pays  $100  a  year,  payable  in  advance,  too.  Tnat  is  the  condition 
that  was  prevailing  all  over  the  country;  organizations  of  employers  not  recog- 
nizing the  importance  of  or^^anization  and  forming  bodies  simply  under  the  spur 
of  some  trouble.  Such  bodies  would  not  be  half  formed.  In  the  first  place,  the 
rules,  by-laws,  and  constitution  would  be  very  shiftless  affairs,  and  tneir  dues 
would  be  very  small,  and  as  a  result  the  organizations  were  weak.  A  great  many 
of  these  organizations,  after  they  came  into  the  national  organization,  began  to 
get  enthused  and  thought  they  could  do  something,  but  they  did  not  have  the 
material  to  do  it  with  and  a  great  many  of  them  went  to  pieces.  The  Cincinnati 
organization — the  first  one  that  I  think  of  that  dropped  out — dropped  out  because 
the  organization  did  not  like  to  pay  dues  into  the  national  organization.  Some- 
how or  other  they  got  the  idea  that  the  national  association  could  be  carried  on 
without  money.  I  was  telling  a  gentleman  here  this  morning  that  I  thought  the 
total  expenditures  of  our  national  association,  since  we  have  oeen  in  existence  as 
a  national  association  until  within  the  last  2  years,  have  not  been  far  from  $50,000 
a  year.  The  Cleveland  exchange  went  to  pieces.  It  has  had  a  strange  history- 
has  been  organized  three  times.  When  I  went  there  they  had  none.  I  organized 
one  and  it  ran  a  year  or  two  and  went  to  pieces. 

Q.  Did  they  put  up  a  permanent  building? — A.  No. 

Q.  Had  no  means  of  revenue?— A.  Simply  assessments.  Denver,  Colo.,  almost 
immediately  after  this,  had  a  setback  in  business,  and  their  organization  fell  to 
pieces.  Detroit  was  one  of  the  last  to  go  out,  and  they  got  discouraged  on  account 
of  the  assessments;  they  thought  it  should  be  less.  We  had  it  $8  -per  capita  on 
each  member  of  the  local  body.  The  Grand  Rapids  exchange  went  to  pieces. 
The  Indianapolis  exchange  fsdled  to  x)ay  their  assessments  and  were  ruled  out,  and 
so  on  through  the  list.  It  is  largely  on  account  of  poor  methods  in  the  body  and 
a  failure  to  give  time  enough  to  it.  There  is  not  one  man  in  100,000  in  the  whole 
country  that  is  giving  clean,  solid,  wholesome  attention  to  any  (mestion  of  public 
concern.  It  is  only  a  few  people  who  are  doing  the  thinking,  and  it  is  just  exactly 
the  same  in  the  building  business  as  in  the  general  community.  There  are  very 
few  among  the  builders  that  are  doing  any  tninking  in  advance.  They  wait  until 
there  is  some  trouble  right  on  their  backs,  and  then  they  say, '  *  Let  us  get  together; 
let  us  organize;"  and  then  fall  apart  again  on  the  mere  question  of  money. 

Q.  Possibly  they  have  not  as  good  reasons  to  demand  their  organization  as  the 
working  men?— A.  The  working  men,  as  we  all  know,  have  been  agitating  these 
questions  for  a  great  many  years,  and  they  have  demonstrated  the  advantage  of  it 
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by  persistent  work  night  after  night  when  the  employers  were  doing  something 
else;  they  are  meeting  together  and  talking  over  tnese  questions,  and  they  keep 
at  it. 

Here  is  a  peculiar  thine,  by  the  way:  I  went  into  a  workmen's  union  and  made 
an  address,  and  I  asked  them  to  answer  this  question:  Why  it  was  that  the  worst 
kind  of  an  employer  to  talk  with,  to  get  to  be  reasonable  in  the  matter  of  unions, 
is  the  man  just  out  of  the  union  who  had  just  taken  up  business  as  an  employer? 
It  is  a  singular  fact,  but  true.  They  said  they  knew  it,  and  the  only  answer  wey 
knew  was  because  he  had  the  bighead.    It  is  a  fact. 

I  can  not  think  of  anything  else  that  has  caused  the  decline  in  our  membership 
unless  it  is  an  inherent  evil  m  aU  kinds  of  organizations — the  failure  of  the  ]p6r- 
sonnel  of  the  organization  to  thoroughly  comprehend  the  principles  of  organiza- 
tion— ^that  you  must  keep  it  up  constantly,  all  the  time;  you  must  have  able  men 
to  undertake  the  direction  of  it,  and,  as  a  usual  thing  in  the  builders'  organization, 
these  men  can  make  more  money  by  attending  to  their  private  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  there  will  be  a  reaction  in  favor 
of  your  national  organization? — ^A.  My  opinion  is  we  wiU  probably  have  the  adhe- 
sion of  more  exchanges  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 

Mr.  E^ENNEDT.  I  think  Mr.  Sayward's  testimony  has  been  far  more  interesting, 
and  perhaps  just  as  valuable,  as  though  he  had  prepared  it  in  advance,  and  I  hope 
if  any  other  points  occur  to  him,  which  he  has  not  nad  an  opportunity  to  present, 
that  he  wiU  take  all  the  time  necessary  to  present  them  to  tne  commission. 

The  Witness.  I  have  taken  this  book  and  marked  one  or  two  places,  showing 
just  where  this  matter  of  arbitration  came  up  and  where  we  finally  adopted  it. 
It  took  from  the  time  we  met  in  Chicago  until  the  St.  Paul  meeting  to  get  them  to 
appoint  a  committee  even.  Here  you  will  see  where  we  discussed  the  matter.  It 
was  a  very  hot  discussion  and  it  was  very  strenuously  opposed.  If  it  is  at  all  of 
interest  to  you,  you  will  find  it  in  these  i)ages  here  just  as  it  was  adopted.  Of 
course  you  will  see  from  the  general  tenor  of  what  I  have  had  to  say  that  I  am  a 
strong  believer  in  unions,  but  I  do  not  want  to  leave  a  wrong  impression.  I  am  a 
strong  believer  in  unions  of  workmen  and  of  employera  too,  and  I  believe  you 
must  have  them;  but  I  believe  the  only  way  you  can  nave  them  right  and  do  the 
business  is  to  have  some  method  of  joining  their  unions  together  so  they  can  cor- 
rect each  other.  Where  the  workmen  have  been  entirely  alone  they  have  com- 
mitted the  hugest  blunders.    Everybody  makes  blunders. 

Q.  You  have  a  settled  condition  prevailing  in  Boston.  Is  not  the  union  largely 
responsible  for  that  condition? — ^A.  If  there  had  not  been  any  union  there,  we 
would  not  have  had  anything  of  this  kind  at  all,  because  it  is  a  part  of  the  evolu- 
tion that  runs  through  all  thmgs  that  we  know  about  in  this  world,  that  certain 
conditions  prevail  that  have  to  oe  corrected,  and  they  must  prevail  to  the  extent 
of  being  corrected  before  you  get  the  right  thing. 

There  is  one  passage  in  the  argument  that  I  made  at  New  York  that,  it  seems 
to  me,  touches  on  that.  I  was  replying  to  something  a  man  from  St.  Louis  had 
said,  objecting  to  the  adoption  or  the  report  of  the  committee,  and  saying  the 
national  association  could  not  le^slate.  I  replied,  saying:  *'My  friend  from  St. 
Louis  will  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  not  legislation;  tti&t  it  is  not  something  which 
this  body  is  eoing  to  do.  We  have  recognized  from  the  start  that  we  are  simply 
a  congress  oi  builders;  we  come  together  from  council  and  to  recommend  back  to 
the  various  filial  bodies  that  we  represent,  and  to  all  others,  whether  they  belong 
to  us  or  not,  feasible  methods  by  and  through  which  we  believe  the  things  that 
are  proper  to  do  can  be  accomplished.  If  the  filial  body  in  Detroit  has  not  yet 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  can  recommend  to  its  mason  builders,  or  to  its  car- 
penter builders,  or  to  its  plumber  builders,  or  to  its  painters,  to  take  up  tdiis  form 
of  arbitration,  the  national  association  has  no  means  of  coercion,  and  has  no  desire 
to  coerce.  It  simply  says  this:  We  believe  this  to  be  a  good  plan — the  wisest  way; 
that  is  all.  No  one  is  hampered  or  bound  by  it,  and  if  the  recommendations  are 
not  followed  no  fault  will  be  found.  The  national  association  can  only  say  this: 
You  have  asked  for  a  solution  of  the  difficulties  which  hamper  and  embarrass  you 
in  the  questions  arising  between  your  workmen  and  yourselves.  We  have  given 
you  our  best  judgment  in  the  premises,  and  if  you  do  not  choose  to  follow  it,  that 
IS  your  own  affair.  We  think  you  are  making  a  mistake.  I  apprehend  that  those 
special  trade  orfl^anizations  that  do  put  up  the  standard  of  arbitration  upon  just 
principles  will  mid  their  strength  increasing  year  to  year;  their  example  will  be 
followed,  and  by  and  by— you  can  not  do  these  things  all  in  a  minute--all  of  the 
trades  associations — employers  and  workmen  alike— will  find  it  wise  to  prune  off 
improper  things,  and,  wnen  this  is  done,  that  they  can  come  together  on  jpemfectly 
honorable  and  proper  pounds.  I  wish  to  be  teAr  to  both  sides,  and  I  wish  to  say 
this  much,  that  I  believe  that  organizations  of  employer*  need  improvement 
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almost,  if  not  qnite,  as  much  as  organizations  of  workmen.  Simply  because  they 
are  employers  does  not  by  any  means  make  them  entirely  just  in  all  that  they  do. 
Many  a  time  they,  too,  are  arbitrary;  they,  too,  step  too  far;  they,  too,  claim  too 
mncn—- arrogate  too  mnch  to  themselves.  One  of  the  thinss  tluit  this  national 
body  is  doin^,  or  shonld  attem]^t  to  do,  is  to  try  and  show  now  these  two  great 
interests,  which  are  boond  to  exist  no  matter  how  much  we  talk — ^the  interests  of 
the  workmen  and  the  interests  of  the  employers — can  be  harmonized,  so  that  jus- 
tice wiU  ])reTail."  That,  I  think,  is  my  opinion  in  a  nutshell  in  regard  to  the 
whole  business. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Durand.)  I  had  some  conversation  in  New  York  with  the 
epresentatives  of  a  number  of  builders'  organizations — carpenters,  tile  setters, 
and  others — and  they  complained  that  they  had  been  unable  to  make  agreements 
or  unable  to  keep  up  the  system  after  its  establishment  because  of  the  irresponsi- 
bilitv  of  the  unions.  They  said,  after  making  agreements  for  the  year  the  unions 
would  sometimes  break  them,  if  a  convenient  time  seemed  to  arise  for  demanding 
higher  wages  or  better  conditions;  and,  further,  that  when  negotiations  were 
being  made  with  the  unions  for  establishing  an  annual  scale  or  settling  a  dii£- 
culty,  the  representatives  of  the  unions — ^tne  committee— would  not  be  given 
power  to  actually  sign  the  agreements,  but  in  every  case  would  have  to  go  oack 
to  the  unions;  that  the  union  would  frequently  repudiate  the  negotiations  thus 
far  carried  on,  and  would  often  send  back  a  new  committee  instead  of  the  old 
one,  so  that  the  continuitv  of  negotiations  would  be  broken  up.  A  good  many 
complaints  were  thus  made  on  account  of  the  irresponsibility  and  unbusinefis-like 
methods  of  the  unions.  Do  you  consider  that  a  n'eciuent  difficulty,  or  wheUier 
the  difficulty  is  more  serious  on  the  part  of  the  union  than  on  the  part  of  the 
employer? — ^A.  As  I  understand,  the  employers  make  this  general  statement? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  My  belief  in  regard  to  that,  without  having  the  specific  case  before 
me — ^my  opinion  is  that  they  have  not  proceeded  right  at  the  initial  movement. 
If  they  had  done  what  the  national  association  has  recommended,  they  would 
not  have  had  any  trouble  of  that  kind  at  all  if  they  got  the  thing  started  right; 
but  unless  you  get  one  of  these  arbitration  movements  started  right  you  are 
bound  to  get  into  a  snarl  somehow.  You  must  have  it  introduced  in  both 
bodies — ^in^oducedinto  their  by-laws — a  thoroughly  laid  foundation;  and  without 
this  you  are  bound  to  get  into  some  trouble. 

(^.  Doubtless  some  unions  are  more  strongly  organized  and  more  responsible  in 
their  management  than  others? — ^A.  Undoubtedly;  and  the  same  of  employers* 
organizations,  toa  Some  of  them  are  better  formed  than  others,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  things  to  keep  an  organization  right  after  you  have  it  started, 
because  the  same  rule  that  applies  to  the  membership  of  a  national  organization 
applies  to  the  single  trade  organization.  The  individuals  in  the  organization  get 
slack,  and  one  after  another  says,  **  What  good  am  I  getting  out  of  this  organiza- 
tion?" And  he  steps  out,  and  that  weakens  it  so  mucn.  And  so  you  will  find  in 
New  York  and  almost  every  other  State,  that  enough  pains  is  not  taken  in  the 
method  of  organization  of  the  various  bodies.  I  will  say  in  regard  to  our  experi- 
ence in  Boston  with  the  unions  we  have  there,  that  we  have  never  had  any 
trouble  caused  by  their  goin^  back  on  the  decisions  of  the  Joint  committee. 

Q.  Do  the  committees  with  whom  you  negotiate  usually  appear  with  power 
themselves  to  sign  an  agreement,  or  do  they  have  to  refer  it  back? — ^A.  Yes! 
with  power.    We  would  not  have  gone  into  any  agreement  with  them  otherwise. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  I  presume  it  may  be  considered  that  a  great  many  of 
the  members  of  trades  unions  are  nomadic,  and  travel  from  city  to  city  and  State 
to  State,  and  a  great  many  of  them  are  unmarried  men  and  o&ers  who  have  no 
stock  in  the  community  whatever? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  would  jrou  state  whether,  as  a  result  of  your  plan  of  procedure  in  what 
we  might  call  a  joint  partnership  of  capital  and  labor — whether  in  Boston  men 
have  acauired  homes  who  never  had  homes  before;  whether  they  marry  and  are 
raising  families,  and  are  better  off  than  they  were  before? — A.  That  I  can  not 
answer  as  specifically  as  you  would  like. 

Q.  From  your  own  knowledge  of  workingm^i  that  you  have  had  yourself?— 
A.  Since  I  have  been  in  association  work  I  have  had  to  practically  knock  my  own 
business  in  the  head.  But  with  us  in  Boston,  I  would  say  there  are  more  resident 
workmen  than  almost  any  other  city  in  the  country.  Of  course,  it  is  not  so  large 
a  city  as  New  York  or  Chicago,  and  there  is  some  shifting  about,  but  I  think 
there  is  less  of  that  than  there  uced  to  be.  The  old  ward  **  journeyman*'  came 
from  that  traveling  about.  I  think  as  a  rule  men  settle  more  than  they  used  to 
in  the  cities. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  this  plan  of  general  a^eements  really  lends  stability  to 
the  men*s  employment  first  oi  all? — A.  It  certainly  does. 
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•Q.  And  more  than  that,  to  his  credit  in  the  commnnity,  to  his  stalnHty  and 
permanency  as  a  citizen,  and  ultimately  a  taxpayer;  and  when  he  becomes  the 
taxpayer,  an  interested  partv,  and  will  stay  by  all  these  plans  that  are  good  for 
him,  won't  the  practical  good  of  this  thing  ultimately,  if  properly  carried  out  by 
unions  and  employers,  result  in  almost  a  xxartnership  of  capital  and  labor  in  the 
settlement  of  trouble? — ^A.  It  seems  so  to  me.  If  the  general  plan  were  followed 
out  in  its  entirety,  not  only  in  the  building  business,  but  in  all  other  kinds  of 
business— and  I  can  not  see  why  it  is  not  just  as  applicable  in  the  manufacturing 
business — ^it  would  produce  as  settled  a  condition  as  we  could  hope  for. 

Q.  Are  you  of  the  oinnion  that  this  is  really  about  the  most  practical  way  of 
settling  strikes  in  this  country? — ^A.  It  is  better  than  that.  It  does  not  settle 
strikes;  it  prevents  them.  It  should  not  be  called  a  method  of  settling  strikes, 
but  a  method  of  preventing  all  troubles  between  employers  and  workmen.  That 
is  precisely  what  it  does;  it  prevenst  them.  We  go  to  work  like  business  men — 
**  I  have  something  to  sell  and  you  wish  to  buy;  what  will  you  pay  for  it?  " 

There  is  one  question  you  did  not  ask  me,  and  that  is  in  regard  to  compulsory 
arbitration. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  I  was  just  going  to  ask  your  view  in  regard  to  State 
arbitration. — ^A.  The  reputation  is  that  the  Massachusetts  State  board  is  a  pretty 
ffood  board,  but  we  do  not  think  anything  at  all  of  it  among  the  builders.  We 
have  not  brought  a  case  before  it  for  yesirs.  The  treatment  of  the  one  or  two 
cases  brought  before  it  was  absolutely  so  absurd  that  we  dropped  out  for  the 
reason  that  the  men  did  not  know  anything.  Ton  may  choose  six  of  the  best 
judges  in  the  United  States  and  put  them  on  a  building  matter  and  they  would 
know  nothing  about  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Habris.)  Would  not  that  same  objection  obtain  with  refer- 
ence to  the  trial  of  a  controversy  between  the  builders  and  employees,  or  the 
builders  themselves  before  a  jury? — A.  Some  criminal  case? 

Q.  No,  a  civil  case. — ^A.  I  never  heard  of  a  civil  case  at  law  being  brought 
between  them,  so  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  It  often  occurs  there  are  differences  .between  the  trade  and  the  contractor 
which  have  to  be  settled  by  law.  There  may  be  cases  where  some  contractor 
thinks  he  has  been  injured  by  the  action  of  some  union,  and  an  individual  suit 
results,  say,  between  the  contractor  and  subcontractor. — ^A.  That  is  very  true 
where  it  brings  in  details  of  business,  and  that,  I  think,  is  generally  acknowledged; 
that  it  is  very  difficult,  indeed,  in  any  particular  business  for  any  juiy  to  get  at 
a  thing  closely  and  accurately.  But  nere  is  a  matter  that  is  infinitely  more 
important  tlum  a  dispute  between  two  individuals.  It  is  the  settlement  of  a 
principle,  and  the  people  who  are  going  to  settle  that  principle  can  only  be  those 
who  know  something  about  the  business.  I  think  that  the  State  board  of  arbi- 
tration never  is  in  a  condition  to  give  that  fair  consideration  to  it,  because  ^ey 
are  at  sea.    They  do  not  even  know  the  terms  of  the  trade. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  are  your  views  on  compulsory  arbitration? — 
A.  I  want  to  say  just  this  much:  I  believe  that  voluntary  arbitration  of  this  sim- 
ple and  pure  character  is  the  best  possible  thing,  and  I  am  somewhat  inclined  to 
oelieve  tnat  when  people  won't  do  this  sort  of  thing  they  ought  to  be  compelled 
to  do  the  nearest  thing  to  it  that  can  be  devised.  Now,  the  New  Zealand  method 
of  compulsory  arbitration  is  very  good,  but  it  does  not  arrange  for  the  substitution 
of  voluntaiy  arbitration.  I  should  think  all  compulsory  arbitration  should  be 
simply  leading  up  to  voluntary  arbitration.  They  should  say, "  Gentlemen,  until 
you  are  ready  to  go  into  this  matter  voluntarily,  which  is  the  true  way  to  do  this 
thing,  and  relieve  the  community  of  the  disturDance,  you  must  be  compelled  to;" 
but  uiey  should  compel  them  to  use  the  same  elements.  They  could  be  compelled 
to  select  men  from  their  own  constituents.  Of  course,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  so 
amicable  as  a  voluntary  board,  but  I  sometimes  get  so  discouraged  in  trying  to 

Set  them  to  do  it  voluntarily  that  I  would  like  aknost  to  see  them  comi)ellea  to 
oit. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  need  of  compulsory  arbitration  until  a  point  is 
reached  where  the  public  peace  is  threatened? — A.  That  is  the  difficulty;  you  have 
to  wait  for  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  frame  any  law  that  would  compel  arbitration 
when  they  get  close  to  the  danger  line  of  a  riot,  bloodshed,  and  unlawful  means? — 
A.  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  say  that,  as  I  am  not  an  experienced  lawmaker,  but  it 
seems  to  me  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  frame  such  a  law;  but  when  it  is  so  easy 
why  don't  people  do  it? 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  instead  of  appealing  to  the  police  power  of  the  State,  the 
strength  and  sovereignty  of  the  State,  it  is  better  to  use  all  means  to  reach  the 
self-interest  of  the  two  parties  in  antagonism?— A.  Sure. 
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Q.  Do  yon  think  nearly  all  settlements  are  made  nnder  oppoeition?— A.  Yes. 
It  is  an  awf  nl  thing  to  let  things  go  until  yon  have  to  kill  i)eople  to  stop  it.  Some- 
times things  occur  so  that  you  must  do  it,  but  it  is  perfectly  awful  to  think  it  is 
so.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  familiar  with  the  plan  suggested,  I  think,  hv 
Charles  Francis  Adams  10  or  12  or  15  years  ago.  It  came  out  in  one  of  the  period- 
icals, and  if  it  had  been  adopted  by  &ie  great  railroad  corporations  tiiere  nover 
would  have  been  any  railroad  troubles  from  that  time  on.  It  was  simple,  honor- 
able, and  never  would  have  hurt  a  soul.  It  was  the  same  idea  as  this,  but  he 
approached  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  lawyer,  and  it  was  much  more  elaborate: 
but  it  was  practicallv  to  give  to  the  employes  a  fair  share  of  judgment  in  regard 
to  what  the  policy  of  the  railroad  should  be.  It  was  a  splendid  thing,  but  it  was 
shoved  aside,  very  much  the  same  proposition  as  was  made  when  Abram  S. 
Hewitt  appeared  before  the  Royal  Commission  in  London  and  presented  a  plan 
verv  much  on  the  plan  of  the  labor  capitalisation,  that  as  soon  as  the  workman 
had  the  immediate  interests  of  himself  and  employer  in  touch  all  strikes  would 
vanish  at  once. 

(2.  What  have  you  to  say  on  the  questions  of  incorporating  labor  unions?— A.  I 
think  all  organizations  of  that  nature  should  be  incorporated  under  some  general 
law,  organizations  of  workmen  and  employers,  so  as  to  define  their  functions. 
Our  Master  Builders'  Association  in  Boston  is  chartered  under  the  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  any  of  the  unions  in  this  arrangement  with  you 
incorporated?— A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  unions  in  Boston  that  are  incorporated?— A.  I  do  not 
know  of  any. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  that  are  favorable  to  incorporation?— A.  I  do  not  of  my 
own  knowledge.  I  have  heard  it  said  they  do  not  favor  being  incorporated,  but 
that  I  only  know  second  hand.  I  never  heard  any  of  the  officials  say  anything 
about  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Farqiihar.  )  Is  there  any  rule  in  your  organization,  either  general 
rule  or  otherwise,  that  the  members  of  the  Bricklayers'  Union  of  Boston,  for 
instance,  shall  not  work  for  any  but  union  employers? — ^A.  No. 

(j.  You  allow  the  local  union  to  make  its  own  arrangements? — ^A.  Tee;  and  the 
local  union  is  perfectly  free  to  discipline  any  employing  mason  builders  who  are 
outside  of  the  Mason  Builders'  Association  that  they  see  fit.  If  the^  choose  to 
strike  against  any  mason  builder  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  association,  we  can 
find  no  fault,  because  we  have  no  authority  over  that  mason  builder. 

Mr.  Farquhar.  Professor  Durand  suggests  that  it  is  common  to  have  rules 
tying  down  journeymen,  that  they  shall  not  work  for  any  but  members  of  this 
organization. 

The  Witness.  Where  is  this? 

Professor  Durand.  It  is  quite  conmion. 

The  Witness.  They  have  tried  that  in  many  places — doing  that  sort  of  thing— 
and  I  think  it  has  caused  considerable  trouble. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Was  not  that  a  great  cause  of  trouble  in  Chicago?— A. 
Yes. 


WASHiNaTON,  D.  C,  September  14, 1900, 

TSBTIMOITT  OF  ME.  THOMAS  J.  HOOAV. 

Secretary  Stove  Founders'  National  Defense  Association, 

The  commission  met  at  11  a.  m.,  Vice-chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  that 
time  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Hogan  appeared  as  a  witness,  and,  being  first  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  M.  FarquharO  Please  state  ^^our  name  and  address  and  official  desig- 
nation?—A.  Thomas  J.  Qo^an,  Auditorium  Tower,  Clhicago.  I  am  secretary  of 
the  two  national  organizations  connected  with  the  stove  business,  the  National 
Association  of  Stove  Manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  which  treats  altogether 
of  the  commercial  side  of  the  business;  and  the  Stove  Founders' National  Defense 
Association,  which  treats  with  all  matters  of  contention  between  members  and 
their  employees,  when  such  matters  can  not  be  equitably  adjusted  by  the  parties 
directly  interested. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  stove  manufacturing  busi- 
ness?—A.  About  88  years. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  your  trade  as  a  stove  founder  or  moulder,  or  otherwise? — A^ 
Yes  as  a  molden 
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Q.  And  yon  have  alao  been  an  employer  of  labor?— A.  Tes. 

Q.  Have  yon  had  the  immediate  management  of  mannf  acturing  concemB?— A« 
I  have  had  the  entire  mimagement,  as  vice-president  and  manager. 

Mr.  Farquhab.  Now  if  yon  have  a  statement  to  make  you  may  proceed. 

The  Witness  Creading) :  *'  The  Stove  Foonders'  National  Defense  Association— 
why  organized:  For  more  than  SO  years  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  Stove 
Founders*  National  Defense  Association  the  stove  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States  were  in  continual  warfare  with  the  Iron  Moulders'  Union  of  North  Amer- 
ica. The  latter  organization,  which  is  composed  of  stove  and  machinery  mould- 
ers, is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  powerful  of  the  org^anizations  representing 
manufacturing  industries  of  a  special  character,  and  up  to  the  year  1^  seemed 
to  be  specially  devoted  to  promoting  strife  and  disorder  in  the  stove  manufactur- 
ing industry.  The  large  membership  and  the  power  to  control  the  actions  of  a 
large  x)ercenta^e  of  the  workmen  who  followed  stove  moulding  for  a  living  made 
them  very  arbitrary  in  their  demands,  which  were  enforced  upon  manufacturers 
individuaUy  and  collectively  without  regard  to  the  i>revailing  conditions. 

*'  The  interests  of  the  manufacturers  were  seldom  if  ever  taken  into  considera- 
tion and  no  thought  was  given  to  the  consequences  that  might  follow  whether  the 
ultimate  end  was  victory  or  defeat.  An  individual  manufacturer  to  undertake  to 
fieht  against  an  organization  so  x>owerful  courted  defeat  and  inevitably  the  ruin 
of  his  business. 

"  The  city  of  Troy  was  at  one  time  noted  for  its  stove  industries,  and  its  stoves 
were  sent  to  nearly  all  quarters  of  the  globe;  there  were  in  the  memory  of  the 
writer  SO  stove  f oxmdries  in  operation  in  that  city  and  vicinity.  To-day  one  mod- 
erate sized  foundry  could  easily  manufacture  aU  the  stoves  sold  from  that  city. 
This  condition  was  brought  about  through  frequent  strikes  and  lockouts  that 
diverted  the  trade  to  other  sections,  eventually  closing  up  the  factories. 

**  The  last  strike  and  lockout  in  that  city  occurred  m  1886  and  lasted  nearly  8 
months;  8  or  9  large  stove  foundries  were  involved,  nearly  all  of  which  have  since 
gone  out  of  the  business.  It  was  during  this  lockout  that  the  idea  was  conceived 
of  org^anizing  stove  manufacturers,  and  the  Stove  Founders*  National  Defense 
Association  was  formed  after  a  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Stove  Manu- 
facturers held  in  Cleveland,  June,  1886,  with  the  view  of  protecting  its  members 
against  unjust  and  unlawful  actions  of  labor  organizations,  and  to  prevent  a  recur 
rence  of  conditions  responsible  for  the  lockout  above  mentioned. 

*'  The  primary  object  of  the  defense  association  was  to  unite  the  manufacturers 
of  stoves  for  their  mutual  protection  against  any  unjust  and  unlawful  acts  of  their 
workmen,  whether  through  the  influence  of  labor  organizations  or  otherwise. 

*  *  It  was  also  the  desire  and  aim  of  its  promoters  to  so  conduct  its  operations  as  to 
convince  the  most  skeptical  that  only  fairness  and  equity  would  be  countenanced 
upon  any  question  affecting  the  interests  of  its  members,  and  that  anything  to  the 
contrary  would  be  met  with  a  resistance  supported  by  the  united  efforts  of  the 
organization,  that  would  have  but  one  result,  viz,  convince  organizations  of 
employees,  in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  that  a  just  and  reasonable  course  must 
be  taken  upon  all  questions  affecting  their  mutual  interests. 

'*  Strikes:  Shortly  after  the  organization  of  the  S.  F.  N.  D.  A.  was  effected  the 
International  Moulders'  Union,  through  the  local  union,  made  a  demand  upon  one 
of  our  members  in  St.  Louis,  and  the  firm  immediately  placed  the  matter  in  the 
hands  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  S.  F.  N.  D.  A.,  who  decided,  after  several 
ineffectual  attempts  to  arbitrate  the  matter,  to  protect  the  member,  and  succeeded 
in  a  very  short  time  in  def  eatinjg  the  strikers. 

'*  Several  other  strikes  were  instituted  after  the  one  mentioned  above,  but  in 
each  case  the  strikers  were  defeated  and  the  shops  became  independent  or  non- 
union shops. 

**  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  defense  association  proved  its  superiority 
by  defeating  every  attempt  of  labor  oi^nizations  to  cope  with  it,  it  was  not  at 
an^r  time  the  aggressor;  it  simply  defended  its  members  and  aided  them  in  running 
their  works. 

'*  The  defense  association  is  not  opposed  to  labor  or^^anizations,  and  has  always 
conceded  the  right  of  employees  to  join  an  oiganization  if  they  saw  fit  to  do  so; 
and,  furthermore,  they  do  not  sanction  the  emplojrment  of  nonunion  men  in  a  shop 
that  is  practically  considered  a  union  shop,  but  they  do  protest  against  any  demand 
of  the  union  to  discharge  a  man  who  has  been  employed  for  a  considerable  time 
in  the  shop  if  he  prefers  not  to  join  the  union.  The  union  must  exert  its  infiuence 
in  a  perfectly  leg[itimate  way  to  get  the  man  into  the  union  or  let  him  remain  at 
work  as  a  nonunion  man. 

"The  officers  of  the  defense  association  recognize  the  rijg^hts  of  employees 
whether  they  are  members  of  an  organization  or  not,  and  advise  the  meinbers  to 
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always  deal  justly  and  ftnlgr  with  them.  Every  question  that  comes  up  is  treated 
as  a  business  proposition,  the  intomto  of  both  employer  and  employee  being  care- 
fully studied  and  considered,  and  decided  iqnii  a  cmisis  of  equity  and  fairness. 

'*  Since  the  introduction  of  the  annual  confereooea  between  the  Iron  Moulders* 
Union  of  North  America  and  the  Stove  Founders'  Natfoaal  Defense  Association 
in  1891,  there  has  never  been  a  strike  or  lockout  among  the  membenaf  the  S.  F.  N. 
D.  A.  and  their  employees,  and  while  many  i^uestions  come  up  during  iii#  eoiane 
of  the  year  they  are  always  settled  in  an  amicable  manner  by  the  executive  oA- 
cers  of  both  organizations.  Perfect  confidence  has  been  established  between  the 
two  organizations  and  aU  agreements  have  been  faithfully  carried  out." 

Now  then,  I  have  another  pA-ger  here  which  I  had  probably  better  read: 

"The  term  *  arbitration,'  as  generally  understood,  does  not  operate  in  our 
agreements. 

"  Both  national  organizations  insist  ui>on  all  questions  being  first  taken  up  by 
the  parties  directly  interested  and  every  effort  made  to  reach  an  amicable  adjust- 
ment, and  only  upon  the  failure  of  these  efforts  are  they  to  call  upon  the  presi- 
dents or  their  representatives. 

"  Both  organizations  are  supix)sed  to  be  represented  by  men  who  are  expert 
and  fully  capable  to  take  up  the  questions  at  issue,  and  when  the}[,  after  due  con- 
sideration, decide  the  question,  the  verdict  is  r^^arded  by  all  parties  as  being  fair 
or  reasonable;  at  any  rate,  the  best  that  could  be  had,  and  therefore  desirable 
under  the  circumstances. 

"  Our  success  in  dealing  with  these  matters  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the 
substitution  of  the  plan  of  thorough  conferences  by  the  parties  in  interest  rati^ 
than  leaving  them  to  be  decided  by  a  disinterested  par^,  who  would  be  almost 
sure  to  be  biased  in  either  direction — at  least  the  party  decided  against  would  so 
look  upon  it — whereas  under  our  plan  an  agreement  being  reached  by  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  both  sides,  it  is  accepted  without  further  question." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Do  you  now  desire  to  supplement  anything  in  that  by 
any  oral  statement? — A.  No,  nothing  further.  If  there  are  any  questions  I  would 
be  glad  to  answer  them. 

Q.  You  might  nowproceed  to  agreements  made  in  1891.— A.  I  thought  I  would 
read  our  preamble  and  resolutions  when  we  started  the  conferences.  In  Mux^, 
1891,  the  representatives  from  both  organizations  met  at  Chicago  with  a  view 
of  tiding  to  come  to  some  understanding  that  would  do  away  witn  further  con- 
tentions or  strikes,  and  at  that  time  the  following  preamble  was  adopted. 

S.  By  both  parties? — A.  By  both  parties.    Legislation  must  be  by  ooth  parties, 
if  possible  be  concurred  m  unanimously.    (Keading:) 

"  Whereas  there  has  heretofore  existed  a  sentiment  that  the  members  of  the 
Stove  Founders'  National  Defense  Association  and  the  members  of  the  Iron 
Moulders'  Union  of  North  America  were  necessarily  enemies,  and  in  consequence 
a  mutual  dislike  and  distrust  of  each  other  and  of  their  respective  organizations 
has  arisen,  provoking  and  stimulating  strife  and  ill  will,  resulting  in  severe  pecu- 
niary loss  to  both  parties:  Now,  this  conference  is  held  for  the  purpose  of  culti- 
vating a  more  intimate  knowled^  of  each  other's  persons,  mei;hods,  aims,  and 
objectis,  believing  that  thereby  friendly  regard  and  resx>ect  may  be  engendered, 
and  such  agreements  reached  as  will  dispel  all  inimical  sentiments,  prevent  fur- 
ther strife,  and  promote  the  material  and  moral  interests  of  all  parties  concerned." 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  adopted  (reading) : 

**  Resolved,  That  this  meeting  adopt  the  principle  of  arbitration  in  the  settle- 
ment of  any  dispute  between  the  members  of  the  Iron  Moulders'  Union  of  North 
America  and  the  members  of  the  S.  F.  N.  D.  A. 

*'  That  a  conference  committee  be  formed,  consisting  of  six  members,  three  of 
whom  shall  be  stove  moulders  appointed  by  the  Iron  Moulders' Union  of  North 
America  and  three  persons  appointed  by  the  S.  F.  N.  D.  A.,  all  to  hold  their  offices 
from  May  1  to  April  30  of  each  year. 

'*  Whenever  there  is  a  dispute  between  a  member  of  the  S.  F.  N.  D.  A.  and  the 
moulders  in  his  employ  (when  a  majority  of  the  latter  are  members  of  the  Iron 
Moulders'  Union),  and  it  can  not  be  settled  amicably  between  them,  it  shall  be 
referred  to  the  presidents  of  the  two  associations  before  named,  who  shall  them- 
selves or  by  delegates  give  it  due  consideration.  If  they  can  not  decide  it  satisfac- 
torily to  themselves,  they  may,  by  mutual  agreement,  summon  the  conference 
committee,  to  whom  the  dieroute  shall  be  referred,  and  whose  decisions  by  a 
majority  vote  shall  be  final  ana  binding  upon  each  party  for  the  term  of  Id  months. 

''Pending  adjudication  by  the  presidents  and  conference  committee,  neitiier 
party  to  the  dispute  shall  discontinue  operations,  but  e^U  proceed  with  business 
in  the  ordinary  manner.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  committee  of  conference,  it 
shall  be  filled  by  the  association  originally  nominating.  No  vote  shall  be  taken 
except  by  a  full  committee  or  by  an  even  number  of  each  party." 
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Now.  that  is  as  far  as  we  went  in  1891,  bnt  we  have  had  conferences  right  along 
after  that.  That  is  the  foondation  of  it.  I  call  attention  there  to  the  x>oint  that 
when  these  matters  are  np  for  consideration  and  adjustment  the  f onndries  are 
ran,  the  men  remain  at  work,  there  is  no  time  lost,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  and 
when  it  is  decided  it  dates  from  the  time  the  thing  was  first  brought  np. 

Q.  A  dispute  of  that  character  is,  then,  first  left  to  the  presidents  of  the  two 
associations?— A.  We  insist  that  the  i>artie8  directly  interested— that  is,  the 
employer  and  his  employees — shall  get  together  and  use  every  reasonable  means 
to  adjust  it.  In  the  meantime  they  have  mf ormed  the  officers  of  each  organiza- 
tion. They  receive  advice  so  as  to  help  them  to  come  to  an  understanding^,  and 
then  if  they  can  not  agree  they  call  on  the  presidents  or  their  representatives  to 
take  the  matter  up.  Wnen  it  comes  into  the  hands  of  these  representatives  the 
matter  is  entirely  at  their  disposal.  Neither  the  employers  nor  the  employees 
have  anything  further  to  say  except  to  answer  questions  relating  to  the  matter 
at  issue,  and  of  course  all  the  facts  are  brought  out  by  the  representatives  and 
thej  together  ^o  into  it  thoroughly.  Sometimes  they  may  have  to  go  into  con- 
siderable detail.  They  find  out  everything  in  connection  with  it,  because  both 
understand  all  the  details  and  they  are  able  to  go  into  them  pretty  thoroughly, 
and  then  they  ^et  together  and  decide  what  ia  right.  Now,  in  the  9  or  10  years 
that  the  organizations  have  been  getting  together  in  that  way  it  has  never  but 
once  gone  beyond  the  presidents  or  their  representatives;  never  gone  to  the  con- 
ference committee  but  once.  It  was  a  case  in  Ohio,  and  our  members  voted 
with  the  members  of  the  committee  of  the  moulders'  union — voted  against  their 
own  member  because  he  was  wrong.  The  member  was  not  satisfied;  felt  that  it 
was  not  right.  He  was  the  only  man,  in  so  far  as  the  manufacturers  were  con- 
cerned, that  ever  disputed  ansrthing  done  between  the  two  organizations,  and  he 
was  told  that  if  he  fought  the  question  it  would  have  to  be  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility; that  he  would  receive  no  support  from  the  organization. 

Q.  [By  Mr.  Phillips.]  Can  you  give  us  a  brief  history  of  the  various  confer- 
ences, and  how  you  have  settled  disputes? — ^A.  It  is  a  very  hard  matter  to  do  that, 
because  there  are  so  many  things  which  are  applicable  to  the  business  alone,  and 
yon  probably  would  not  understand  them.  Kow,  for  instance,  the  moulders  may 
in  some  certain  foundry  feel  that  thev  are  not  getting  enough  price  for  their  work, 
and  they  will  demand  an  adjustment.  Well,  the  finn  as  a  general  thing  will  say 
that  they  do  not  feel  that  tney  are  entitled  to  it,  or  that  tney  can  not  pay  it,  or 
something  of  that  kind,  and  finally  the  men  bring  the  matter  before  the  national 
officers,  or  our  member  may  bring  it  up  to  me  if  he  finds  the  men  are  getting  a 
little  bit  troublesome — ^majbe  won't  make  the  work,  or  something  of  that  kind, 
and  then  the  representatives  of  both  organizations  go  there,  and  in  order  to 
make  this  adjustment  they  secure  stoves  that  are  mtlde  in  that  district,  in  that 
competitive  mstrict,  and  the^  get  the  price  and  they  make  comparisons,  and 
the  idea  is  to  keep  the  price  just  about  the  same  all  through  the  district.  The 
men  will  claim,  you  know,  that  the  price  paid  by  Mr.  John  Brown  is  more  than 
the  price  paid  by  this  firm,  and  so  when  you  make  a  comparison  and  find  that 
out,  sometimes  it  means  a  reduction;  that  nas  occurred  two  or  three  times.  Then 
they  had  to  stand  for  it.  The  men  were  really  wrong.  They  thought  they  were 
getting  less  than  the  people  in  other  x>arts  of  that  district,  and  then,  when  the 
comparison  was  made,  of  course  to  be  consistent  it  must  be  either  an  advance 
or  a  reduction.  The  idea  is  that  in  making  the  comparison  the  prices  must  be 
regulated. 

(^.  Sometimes  when  they  applied  for  an  increase  they  got  a  reduction  instead  of 
an  increase?— A.  Yes;  that  bias  occurred  a  few  times. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  many  district  organizations  have  you? — ^A.  We 
are  supposed  to  have  four  districts.  We  have  also  what  we  call  district  commit- 
tees, but  they  are  never  called  ux>on  unless  as  a  last  resort,  or  to  take  up  questions 
with  organizations  that  we  have  no  agreements  with.  The  only  organization  that 
we  have  a  real  form  or  agreement  with  is  the  iron  moulders'  organization,  which 
represents  the  large  percentage  of  our  employees. 

Q.  In  your  organization  you  must  have  had  many  open  shops  when  you  made 
your  arrangement  in  1891.  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  oi>en  shops  to-day  to 
your  whole  trade,  or  to  your  whole  organization? — ^A.  As  far  as  I  can  remember 
"  about  from  10  to  12  per  cent  of  the  membership  are  running  what  are  called  open 
shops.  That  is,  men  can  work  there,  no  matter  whether  they  belong  to  an  organi- 
zation or  not — ^DO  discrimination  is  made. 

Q.  Have  you  any  nonunion  shops  now  in  your  defense  association? — A.  Oh,  yes. 
We  have  two  shops  that  are  called  strictly  nonunion  shops.  What  I  mean  by 
nonunion  shops  are  shops  where  the  firms  won't  recognize  any  union  rules  what- 
ever, and  employ  mostly  nonunion  men  that  do  not  belong  to  any  organization. 
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Q.  Now,  thefle  firms  are  in  yonr  asflBociation  and  subject  to  the  defense  of  this 
association? — A.  Tes. 

Q.  In  case  of  a  disagreement  in  a  nonunion  shop  of  that  land,  have  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  iron  moulders'  union  authority  to  settle  a  strike  jointly 
with  your  committee? — ^A.  Yes,  providing  any  union  men  are  employed.  That 
is  covered  by  a  clause  that  was  adopted  in  1808,  beine  clause  13.  It  says  here 
(roEiding) :  '*  Clause  13,  Cont.  1898.  Whenever  a  difficulty  arises  between  a  mem- 
ber of  tne  S.  F.  N.  D.  A.  (whose  foundry  does  not  come  under  the  provisions  of 
clause  8, 1891  conference)  and  the  moulders  employed  by  him,  and  said  difficult 
can  not  be  amicably  settled  between  the  member  and  his  employees,  it  sihsdL 
be  submitted  for  adjudication  to  the  presidents  of  the  two  organizations,  or 
their  representatives,  without  prejudice  to  the  employees  presenting  said 
grievance." 

That  comes  up  in  the  case  where  it  is  an  open  shop,  and  where  there  are  a  great 
many  nonunion  men,  if  there  hapi)ens  to  be  a  small  minority  of  union  men. 

Q.  So,  practically,  under  your  agreement  the  iron  moulders'  union  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  nonunion  shops?— A.  We  do  not  say  so  exactly,  but  thev  have  aright 
to  be  heard;  that  is  the  idea.  They  really  have  not  jurisdiction,  oecause  they 
cant  enforce  any  arbitrary  rules  of  &eir  union  or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  they 
understand  that  they  will  get  a  respectful  hearing. 

Q.  Has  your  agreement  of  1891,  and  its  amendments,  practically  unionized  the 
shops  of  your  business?— A.  It  has  in  some  cases.  I  call  to  mind  within  the  last 
year  three  of  our  members  who  have  unionized  their  shops.  One  did  so  volun- 
tarily. The  others— it  was  after  some  question;  the  men  had  brought  the  question 
up,  and  after  considering  it  they  concluded  they  would  make  their  shops  union 
shops. 

Q.  How  does  your  association  provide  for  the  expense  of  these  agreements  and 
frequent  conferences;  by  assessment  or  annual  dues? — ^A.  There  are  annual  dues, 
and  then,  probably  during  the  course  of  the  year,  if  they  find  it  necessary,  they 
will  make  a  small  assessment  on  the  membership  to  meet  expenses. 

Q.  What  is  about  the  average  annual  expense  of  your  association?— A.  The 
annual  expenses  are  not  over  $4,000. 

Q.  Does  that  include  salaries  of  officers  and  traveling  expenses? — A.  Yes;  and 
office  exx)eiises. 

Q.  In  case  of  strike,  previous  to  this  arrangement,  when  your  defense  association 
had  to  come  to  the  help  of  the  owner  of  tne  shop,  was  there  an  extraordinary 
expense  entailed  on  your  association?— A.  You  mean  before  our  conferences? 

Q.  Yes;  before  this  arrangement  was  made?— A.  The  expense  would  be  consid- 
erable. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  highest  expense  that  you  have  gone  to  in 
deiense  of  any  member  of  your  association?— A.  I  think  the  highest  amount  that 
it  ever  cost  us  to  defeat  anv  strike  was  about  $6,000. 

Q.  Were  these  cases  of  defense  quite  frequent  until  vou  had  this  agreement 
made? — A.  Yes.  We  would  have  a  fight  on  pretty  nearly  all  the  time.  That  is, 
have  probably  one  or  two  a  year  as  a  general  thing.  The  moulders'  union  appar- 
ently thought  that  the  manufacturers  could  not  hold  to£[ether.  Rij^ht  after  the 
organization  was  formed  they  brought  on  this  trouble  in  St.  Louis,  and  one  of 
our  rules  was  that  when  a  member  was  affected  we  would  take  his  work  and  send 
it  to  other  members  in  that  district  to  be  made.  Just  as  soon  as  we  did  that  the 
men  quit. 

Q.  in  the  other  place? — ^A.  Yes;  and  that  closed  the  shops,  and  we  sent  it  to  the 
next  district.  The  men  quit  there  and  that  closed  those  shops,  and  we  then  flMpx>ed 
it  into  another  district,  and  finally  we  had  the  whole  membership  shut  down. 
That  was  a  serious  thing  for  the  moulders;  it  cut  off  their  revenue. 

Q.  Serious  also  for  the  manufacturers? — A.  Not  so  very  much  so,  because  it 
was  during  a  time  of  the  year  when  they  were  not  bothered,  and  they  did  not 
suffer  very  much  from  the  closing  down.    It  lasted  about  six  weeks. 

Q.  From  which  side  did  the  overtures  in  respect  to  this  agreement  come— the 
manufacturers  or  employees? — ^A.  From  the  manufacturers.  The  man  who  farat 
brought  it  forward,  you  might  say,  was  the  father  of  the  defense  association— Mr. 
Henry  Cribben,  of  Chicago.  He  is  a  man  that  rose  from  the  ranks.  He  was  at 
one  time  president  of  the  moulders'  union.  He  was  a  charter  member  of  the  inter- 
national organization.  He  holds  their  honorary  card  to-day.  He  was  responsible 
for  the  organization  of  the  defense  association,  and  when  we  won  the  strike  in 
St.  Louis,  he  wrote  the  president  of  the  iron  moulders'  organization  that  it 
was  foolish  for  them  to  attempt  to  cope  with  an  organization  like  the  defense 
association,  for  the  reason  that  they  could  not  afford  to  be  beaten,  whatever 
it  cost;  and  he  advised  that  they  appoint  somebody  and  try  to  have  a  confer- 
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ence,  and  do  away  with  this  constant  strife.  We  had  several  strikes  after 
that  at  St.  Louis,  and  one  strike  was  going  on  when  I  became  secretaiy  in  1891, 
in  Rochester.  That  is  the  one  that  cost  $6,000.  We  defeated  the  union.  The 
shop  was  filled  np  with  nonunion  men.  There  was  not  a  union  man  in  it.  After 
that  was  won  out  I  hapx)ened  to  be  in  Cincinnati.  Mr.  Fox  was  just  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  iron  moulders'  union,  and  having  a  few  moments  to  spare  I  called  on 
him.  I  had  never  met  him  before,  and  I  said  to  him  that  I  thought  the  proposi- 
tion that  was  presented  some  time  before  by  Mr.  Cribben  ought  to  be  acted  upon, 
and  if  there  was  anything  that  I  could  do  to  help  bring  it  about  I  would  do  it. 
Mr.  Fox  seemed  to  be  in  favor  of  it.  In  fact,  he  said  he  had  been  instructed  by 
his  organization  to  take  anv  action  that  he  thought  fit  in  regard  to  the  matter, 
and  he  wanted  to  know  the  best  way  to  bring  it  about.  I  said  to  him  if  he  would 
write  to  me  requesting  the  conference  that  I  would  see  that  it  was  brought  about. 

S.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  fair  to  say  that  proposition  came  from  a  man  who 
ly  represented  both  sides? — A.  He  understooa  pretty  thoroughly  the  labor 
side  of  the  question,  and  he  is  a  very  successful  manufacturer;  runs  one  of  the 
largest  stove  concerns  in  the  country,  and  of  course  he  understood  pretty  thor- 
oughly both  sides  of  the  question,  and  the  moulders  had  a  great  deal  of  respect  for 
him.  So  also  have  the  manufacturers.  He  is  very  honest,  very  outspoken  with 
anything  in  connection  with  these  questions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Has  your  association  now  settled  all  those  questions 
in  the  matter  of  the  open  shop  and  the  matter  of  the  ''  Berkshires,"  and  other 
debatable  questions,  so  that  there  is  perfect  harmony  in  both  organizations? — ^A. 
No;  those  questions  are  still  unsettlea. 

Is  your  apprenticeship  question  settled?— A.  No;  that  is  an  open  question. 
The  ratio  of  apprentices? — ^A.  Yes. 

What  has  the  defense  association  held  is  the  ratio? — A.  The  defense  associa- 
tion at  the  last  conference  was  willing  to  make  an  agreement  for  1  apprentice  to 
4  moulders,  and  the  moulders  would  not  consent  to  anything  better  tnan  1  to  6. 
The  present  rules  of  the  moulders'  union  allow  only  1  to  8,  but  from  figures  that 
we  got  from  our  membership  we  found  that  our  membership  were  now  running 
better  than  1  to  6,  and  it  was  not  quite  enough.  We  became  convinced  that  there 
were  not  moulders  enough  to  meet  the  demand  during  the  last  year,  so  conse- 
quently our  membership  insisted  on  a  1  to  4  proposition.  The  difference  now  is  1 
to  6  and  1  to  4.    Probably  a  compromise  will  be  effected*    I  do  not  know  that. 

Q.  Has  the  experience  of  the  year  since  then  shown  that  1  to  4  or  1  to  0  is 
about  the  right  proportion? — A.  We  have  already  better  than  1  to  6.  We  do  not 
feel  that  we  want  to  make  an  agreement  for  just  what  we  have  already,  and  then 
a  time  come  when  we  find  we  can  not  get  moulders  enough.  The  idea  is,  when 
we  can  not  get  moulders  to  fill  our  shops  we  must  get  boys.  If  the  moulders' 
union  can  not  furnish  us  with  moulders  we  want  to  put  on  apprentices. 

Q.  In  the  event  of  the  moulders*  union  being  unable  to  furnish  moulders,  do 
they  concede  the  right  to  put  in  apprentices? — A.  They  have  done  so. 

Q.  How  do  you  define  the  term  ''  Berkshire?  "—A.  The  ''  Berkshire"  is  a  man 
employed  by  the  moulder  to  do  certain  parts  of  the  work.  He  is  paid  by  the 
moulder;  he  is  not  paid  by  the  firm. 

Q.  You  would  call  him  a  helper? — A.  Just  a  helper;  but  eventually  he  becomes 
a  moulder. 

Q.  Then  these  '*  Berkshires ''  are  hired  not  on  account  of  their  ability,  but  sim- 
ply as  heli)ers?— A.  Helpers  to  get  out  the  work.  It  largely  applies  to  sections  of 
the  country  where  it  is  very  hard  to  get  moulders.  Now,  the  manufacturer  is 
really  comx)elled  to  ^et  men  of  that  character  so  as  to  turn  out  the  work  that  is 
necessary  to  meet  his  demands. 

Q.  The  ** Berkshire"  is  not  able  to  take  the  moulders'  places  usually? — A.  Not 
usually. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  are  a  harm  to  both  the  moulders  and  manufacturers? — 
A.  I  believe  they  are. 

Q.  You  would  rather  have  them  abolished? — A.  I  believe  the  best  thing  for 
the  manufacturer  and  the  best  for  the  moulder  is  to  have  men  who  are 
thoroughly  instructed  in  their  business,  and  that  can  only  be  done  through 
apprentices. 

Q.  Journeymen  and  apprentices? — A.  Yes. 

^  Do  you  have  any  rules,  agreed  upon  by  both  sides,  as  to  how  the  apprentices 
shall  be  treated?'-A.  Yes;  we  nave  a  rule  in  connection  with  that. 

Q.  We  would  like  to  have  that. — ^A.  This  was  adopted  at  the  conference  of 
1892  [reading] : 

**  Clause  4.  Conf.  1892.  Apprentices  should  be  riven  every  opportunity  to  learn 
all  the  details  in  the  trade  thoroughly,  and  should  be  required  to  serve  4  years. 
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Any  apprentice  leaving  his  employer  before  the  termination  of  his  apjvrenticeBhip 
should  not  be  permitted  to  work  in  any  foundry  nnder  the  jnrisoiction  of  ^e 
Iron  Moulders*  Union  of  North  America,  but  should  be  required  to  return  to  fais 
employer." 

That  is  to  make  him  serve  his  full  time. 

**An  apprentice  should  not  be  admitted  to  membership  in  the  Iron  Moulden' 
Union  of  North  America  until  he  has  served  his  apprenticeship  and  is  competent 
to  command  the  average  wases.  Each  apprentice  m  the  last  year  of  his  appren- 
ticeship should  be  given  a  floor  between  two  journeymen  moulders,  and^^  they, 
with  the  foreman,  should  pay  special  attention  to  his  mechanical  education  in  all 
classes  of  work." 

That  is  the  rule.  We  have  in  some  cases  put  in  instructors;  that  is,  take  a  man 
who  is  thoroughly  qualified  and  put  him  over  a  certain  numoer  of  boys,  and  his 
business  is  to  ins&uct  them  in  everything  connected  with  the  trade. 

Q.  Is  the  instruction  of  apprentices  under  the  employer  or  moulders'  union,  or 
under  both  jointlv?— A.  It  is  under  both  jointly  to  an  extent.  The  manufactiuer 
generally  looks  after  his  apprentices  and  wants  to  see  tiiem  leam  the  business 
worougnly  and  be  in  a  x>osition  to  turn  out  good  work. 

Q.  Is  the  manufacturer  given  the  privilege  of  putting  apprentices  in,  or  does 
the  union  put  them  in? — ^A.  You  mean  in  employing? 

Q.  Employing  them. — A.  It  is  the  employer  that  puts  them  in.  In  fact,  it  is  in 
most  cases  on  tne  request  of  some  moulder;  maybe  it  is  the  son  of  some  employee, 
or  something  of  that  Jdnd. 

Q.  Is  it  under  simply  a  verbal  agreement  or  articles? — A.  As  a  general  thing 
they  are  articled;  in  some  cases  they  are  not. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  at  all  on  this  apprenticeship  matter  that  amounted 
to  a  strike  or  was  brought  up  before  the  board? — A.  The  matter  has  been  brought 
up  in  two  or  three  instances  in  the  last  2  years. 

Q.  It  is  more  a  question  of  ratio,  I  presume,  than  anything  else? — ^A.  Yes.  In 
foundries  where  we  have  very  much  more  than  the  ratio,  instead  of  1  to  8 
probably  1  to  2,  the  question  has  been  brought  up,  but  it  has  been  dropped 
because  there  is  no  agreement  on  it.  It  would  not  be  proper  for  the  manufacturer 
to  discharge  the  apprentice,  and  we  do  not  feel  that  we  want  to  bind  the  manu- 
facturer that  he  will  not  put  on  any  more  apprentices  to  take  their  places  until 
after  we  have  an  agreement  of  some  kind.  Tnen,  I  think,  our  membership  would 
be  willing  to  stand  oy  the  agreement,  whatever  it  might  be. 

Q.  I  see  that  in  your  articles  you  use  the  word  **  arbitration." — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  not  your  agreement  rather  a  business  agreement  instead  of  arbitration?— 
A.  Yes;  it  is  a  simple  business  arran^ment,  and  I  say  here  in  my  de8cru)tion  of 
the  plan  [reading]:  *' The  term  arbitration  as  generally  understood  does  nol 
operate  in  our  agreements.  Both  national  or^pmizations  insist  upon  all  questions 
being  first  taken  up  by  the  x)arties  directly  interested  and  every  effort  made  to 
reach  an  amicable  adiustment,  and  only  upon  the  failure  of  these  efforts  are  they 
to  call  upon  the  presidents  or  their  representatives.  Both  organizations  are  sup- 
posed to  be  represented  by  men  who  are  experts  and  fully  capable  to  take  up  the 
questions  at  issue,  and  when  they,  after  due  consideration,  decide  the  question, 
the  verdict  is  regarded  by  all  parties  as  being  fair  or  reasonable,  at  any  rate  the 
best  that  could  be  had,  and  therefore  desirable  under  the  circumstances." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  It  is  arbitration  pure  and  simple,  then?— A.  In  arbitra- 
tion there  is  an  opening  in  case  the  parties  do  not  agree.  Supposing  there  are  three 
on  each  side,  then  there  must  be  another  man  to  decide.  By  our  plan  the  three 
on  each  side  must  come  to  an  understanding. 

Q.  You  arbitrate  your  own  differences  without  calling  in  an  umpire? — ^A.  You 
find  in  pretty  nearly  all  cases  of  arbitration  the  odd  man  must  be  called  in,  and 
we  do  not  believe  that  there  ever  was  a  case  where  that  was  satisfactory. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  regard  it  more  satisfactory  to  have  even  numbers 
on  each  side? — ^A.  And  parties  that  are  directly  interested  and  that  thoroufphly 
understand  the  business,  that  is,  the  details  connected  with  it.  It  is  an  adjust- 
ment pure  and  simple. 

Q.  In  making  your  arrangements  between  the  two  committees,  as  you  do 
annually,  do  you  agree  on  a  scale  of  prices  for  districts  or  for  the  whole  country? — 
A.  Yes;  for  the  whole  country.  Of  course  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  peoi>le 
not  in  our  membership,  but  we  decide  for  our  membership,  and  they  must  pay  it; 
they  must  accept  this  agreement,  which  they  do,  and  that  becomes  the  basis  for 
the  whole  country.  The  moulders*  union  takes  care  of  that.  They  insist  that 
everybody  will  be  governed  by  the  agreement  of  the  defense  association. 

Q.  When  you  have  an  equal  scale  or  prices  all  over,  how  do  you  manage  in  the 
case  of  districts  where  prices  can  not  be  even;  that  is,  take  the  Eastern  district 
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here  and  the  extreme  Western  one— how  do  y<m  manage  to  arrange  yonr  scale  of 
prices  to  snit  the  districts  where  there  is  a  difference  in  living,  and  the  length  of 
the  terms  of  employment  dnring  the  year  are  different?  Can  yon  make  a  scale 
of  prices  covering  the  whole  of  these  features? — A.  We  have  f onnd  there  is  very 
littie  difference  so  far  as  the  prices  of  moulding  or  anything  in  connection  with  the 
foundry  business  is  concerned.  The  difference  is  not  more  than  5  per  cent  any- 
where. And  even  those  differences  do  not  always  exist,  because  the  moulders  are 
§retty  apt  to  find  there  is  a  difference,  and  they  will  regulate  that.  During  the 
epression  which  started  in  1893  and  lasted  up  to  1897  pretty  nearly  all  the  man- 
ufacturing industries  in  the  country  reduced  their  employees  all  the  way  from  20 
to  35  and  40  x>er  cent.  The  Stove  Founders*  National  Defense  Association  did  not 
do  so.  They  had  the  matter  up  once  or  twice— once,  I  believe — and  in  talking 
the  matter  over  they  concluded  that  it  would  not  amount  to  enough  without 
tiiey  got  a  very  large  reduction — ^that  is,  it  would  not  amount  to  very  much  on 
the  selling  price  of  the  goods — and  they  concluded  that  they  would  not  make  any 
reduction. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  In  regard  to  the  selling  prices  of  these  goods,  are  they 
uniform  in  different  iMurts  of  the  country?  Do  you  fix  prices?— A.  I  was  going  to 
say,  first,  as  soon  as  the  times  got  good,  which  was,  I  believe,  in  1899,  as  soon  as 
the  wave  of  proeperity  came  on,  the  moulders  asked  for  an  advance  of  15  x>er  cent. 
They  said  they  thought  everything  was  prospering  and  they  ought  to  get  a  share 
of  it.  The  manufacturers  told  them  that  prosperity  had  not  reached  them  yet— it 
was  too  early  in  the  game;  but,  of  course,  the  moulders  felt  that  if  they  did  not  get 
it  then,  which  was  in  the  monl^  of  March,  they  would  not  get  it  at  all,  because  it 
woidd  have  to  go  around  another  year.  They  had  to  settle  the  question  ri^ht 
there.  So,  after  some  discussion  of  the  matter,  the  manufacturers  agreed  to  give 
them  an  advance  of  10  x>er  cent.  Mind  you,  this  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  never 
had  reduced  them,  never  reduced  the  scale  in  all  the  bad  times.  This  year  they 
came  at  us  again  for  another  15  'per  cent,  and  the  matter  was  discussed  just  as 
any  business  proposition  would  be,  and  the  manufacturers  told  them  exactly  the 
situation  and  what  they  expected  for  this  coming  year;  told  them  that  they  could 
not  afford  to  pay  another  advance  of  15  per  cent;  but  the  moulders  seemed  to  feel 
they  ought  to  get  more.  They  seemed  to  think  that  business  was  much  better 
than  it  really  was,  and  they  held  to  that  view,  and  when  the  manufacturers,  or 
the  conference  committee,  on  their  own  volition,  said  that  they  would  grant  them 
another  advance  of  5  per  cent,  making  15  per  cent  within  a  year,  that  was  accepted 
as  satisfactory.  Of  course,  at  the  time,  tne  moulders  did  not  feel  that  they  were 
getting  as  much  as  they  ought  to,  but  they  have  been  satisfied  ever  since,  because 
one  of  the  members  told  me — one  or  two  that  I  talked  with — ^that  if  it  had  gone 
a  little  bit  longer  they  would  not  have  received  any  further  advance. 

Q.  Now,  win  you  speak  of  the  uniformity  in  selling  prices?  Have  you  uniform 
prices  throughout  the  country? — A.  Of  course  the  defense  association  has  nothing 
to  do  whatever  with  the  commercial  situation.  The  only  thing  they  deal  with  is 
the  manufacturing.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  commercial  end  of  the 
business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  F abquhab.  )  Have  yon  found  that  these  conferences  and  discussions 
of  this  adjustment  matter  before  both  bodies— the  manufacturers  and  the  em- 
ployees—have been  somewhat  of  an  education  to  both  of  them?— A.  Yes;  I  believe 
it  has  been  educating  to  both  sides.    It  has  taught  the  moulders  that  there  are  a 

Seat  many  things  that  must  be  considered  always;  that  the  interests  of  the  manu- 
cturer  as  well  as  the  employee  must  be  considered;  and  it  has  also  taught  the 
manufacturers  that  there  are  some  good  men  in  the  labor  organizations,  men  of 
intelligence,  men  that  are  fair  and  only  want  what  they  think  is  right,  and  so  on; 
BO  it  has  created  a  very  good  feeling  with  our  members  of  the  conference  commit- 
tee— our  men  who  have  been  on  there  ever  since  our  organization  was  formed; 
and,  of  course,  they  know  these  men  pretty  well,  and  have  learned  to  look  upon 
them  as  really  busmess  men— that  is  about  the  size  of  it.  The  way  we  look  upon 
it  is  a  proposition  from  either  side  is  a  business  proposition,  in  which  both  are 
interested,  and  which  ought  to  be  settled  fairly  to  we  mterest  of  both  xmrdes. 

Q.  Have  not  strikes  in  the  last  80  years  in  your  trade  been  due  a  good  deal  to 
ignorance  of  both  parties  as  to  pronts  and  losses  in  the  business? — ^A.  That  is 
true  of  the  moulders  possibly,  but  not  of  the  manufacturers. 

Q.  When  I  spoke  of  educating  them  it  was  to  reach  this  point:  Whether  these 
adjustments  are  amplified  sufficiently  before  the  employers*  asssociation  and  iron 
moulders'  union  so  that  the  most  ordinary  member  of  these  unions  can  comprehend 
what  his  rights  are  in  the  profits  of  the  concern,  or  how  far  his  labor  enters  into 
the  profits  of  the  business  itself? — A.  Tee;  that  is  true  as  far  as  the  conference 
committee  is  concerned. 
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Q.  So  that  this  knowled^  is  possibly  one  of  the  best  reasons,  is  it  not,  for  yon 
to  nave  mntnal  confidence  in  each  other — ^to  get  together  and  cooperate? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  jon  not  think  yonr  adjustments  and  yonr  agreements  amoont  almost  to 
a  cax)italization  of  both  labor  and  capital  in  the  whole  business  of  stove  moulding 
in  this  country? — ^A.  I  would  not  call  it  capitidization.  I  would  call  it  coopera- 
tion.   It  is  really  coox>eration. 

Q.  Ton  believe  it  is  of  benefit  to  both?--A.  Tes. 

Q.  Are  the  members  of  your  defense  association  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
arrangements,  so  far  as  you  know? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  withdrawals  in  your  association  are  more  from  going  out  of  busLness, 
are  they  not,  than  dissatisfaction  with  your  arrangements?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  dissatisfied  members  go  out  on  account  of  these  adjust- 
ments?— ^A.  I  have  never  known  one  since  the  conferences  were  first  instituted. 

Q.  The  firms  in  your  defense  association — ^what  proportion  do  they  bear  to  the 
whole  number  of  firms  in  the  country? — A.  About  35  per  cent  of  the  total  number. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  by  that  the  amount  of  product  turned  out  or  simply  the  num- 
ber of  firms? — A.  The  number. 

Q.  What  about  the  product?~-A.  Our  membership  controls  about  60  per  cent  of 
the  total  product.  We  have  about  all  the  large  concerns  in  the  United  States. 
We  have  large  and  small,  but  what  I  mean  by  that — all  the  large  concerns  have 
been  members  of  it  right  from  the  start.   It  is  really  necessary  that  it  should  be  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  it  Rowing  or  decreasing[? — ^A.  It  is  gprowin^.  We 
are  very  conservative  about  takmg  in  people.  We  will  not  take  a  firm  in  that 
we  know  to  be  continually  fighting  witn  its  employees,  and  that  we  have  reason 
to  believe  is  unfair.  It  could  not  get  in  our  organization.  We  will  not  have 
anybody  but  good,  upright,  and  substuitial  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Was  this  increase  you  gave  last  year,  15  i)er  cent, 
allowed  in  the  shops  not  in  your  organization? — ^A.  Yes.  All  we  could  control 
was  our  own  organization;  but  the  fact  that  we  had  granted  it  made  it  so  that 
the  moulders  had  no  trouble  in  getting  it  in  every  other  shop  of  the  country  where 
they  had  any  say;  and,  in  fact,  where  they  had  not  it  was  accepted  and  paid  by 
the  nonunion  shops — people  that  were  not  controlled  by  either  party. 

Q.  When  you  ffranted  that  increase,  then,  you  had  no  fear  that  the  other  shops 
would  pay  a  smaller  scale  of  wages  and  therefore  underbid  you  in  the  trade? — ^A. 
Well,  we  did  not  think  so.    We  felt  that  they  would  all  have  to  pay  it. 

Q.  Your  organization,  then,  very  largely  controls  the  trade,  whether  they  are  in 
your  organization  or  not? — ^A.  Yes;  in  that  matter.  In  fact,  all  the  stove  found- 
ries of  tne  United  States  outside  of  our  organization — ^where  they  ha^e  any  trouble 
they  trv  to  settle  on  our  basis. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Before  your  agreement  was  made,  and  since  the  agree- 
ment, what  has  been  the  difference  in  wages  among  the  moulders — ^before  and 
since? — A.  There  was  no  reduction  made  at  all  by  our  association  excepting  on 
Oak  stoves  in  1895,  and  this  was  agreed  to  by  botn  parties  to  meet  a  condition 
that  existed  affecting  that  particular  grade  of  stove.  Since  April,  1898,  we  have 
advanced  them  15  per  cent.  They  are  better  off  in  every  way,  because  in  the 
details  of  the  business  they  are  better  off.  There  have  been  a  great  many 
advances  made  here  and  there  on  special  pieces  that  come  up.  Things  that  would 
be  overlooked  otherwise  come  up  in  the  snops,  and  they  are  regulated. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  That  means,  as  I  understand  it,  that  the  stove  moulders 
now  are  getting  15  per  cent  better  wages  than  they  ever  received  in  the  best  of 
g^ood  times? — A.  No;  I  do  not  say  that.    I  say  since  our  coming  together. 

Q.  That  coming  together  was  m  1891? — A.  1891.  Yon  will  remember  there  was 
a  time  when  the  gold  dollar  was  worth  |2.80  in  greenbacks,  and  in  those  days 
they  were  getting  very  much,  apx>arentlv,  larger  wages;  but  it  is  on  a  gold  baas 
to-day,  and  I  believe  it  is  better  to-day  than  ever  before. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Considering  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar,  these 
wages  are  better  to-day  than  they  have  ever  been,  you  think,  in  the  trade? — ^A. 
Yes;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  your  agreement  and  like  agreements  could  be  made 
witn  the  whole  trade  in  the  country  it  would  be  apt  to  make  your  men  more  per- 
manent in  their  locations  and  better  in  their  habits? — ^A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  You  think  it  causes  stability  to  employment— this  way? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  become,  as  it  were,  domesticated  to  the  shops,  and  take  more  personal 
interest  and  everything  else  in  the  concern? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  think  that  employers  take  more  interest  in  the  men?— A.  Yes.  We 
study  their  interest.  We  feel,  as  I  said  before,  that  it  is  to  our  interest  to  study 
their  interest  and  have  them  cooperate  with  us. 

Q.  Cooperate  in  the  production,  and  that  production,  of  course,  is  for  the  benefit 
of  both. — A.  Yes,  and  for  getting  out  good  work. 
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Q.  Do  yon  think  that  this  really  makes  better  monlders  than  the  way  yon  had 
before,  where  yon  had  the  traveling  monld^r?— A.  Very  mnch  better. 

Q.  What  is  yonr  opinion  of  arbitration  by  a  State  or  national  board  of  arbitra- 
tion?— ^A.  I  personally  do  not  believe  that  either  one  of  those  wonld  ever  be  able 
to  accomplisn  anything.  I  do  not  believe  tiiat  they  ever  can  satisfactorily  adjnst 
a  labor  difficnlty.  I  believe  that  they  do  not  command  the  confidence  of  either 
organization — ^that  is,  either  emplojrers  or  employees.  There  is  a  feeling  that 
they  are  not  familiar  with  the  details,  and  for  that  reason  they  can  not  decide  a 
question  unbiased.  The  manufacturer  may  be  a  better  talker  than  the  employee, 
and  he  may  impress  his  case  on  the  mind  of  the  arbitrator,  and  he  may  give  his 
judgment  on  tnat,  and  that  would  not  be  satisfactory  at  all  to  the  employee, 
who  would  know  that  it  was  not  just  right.  The  same  way  on  the  other  side.  He 
might  be  prejudiced— he  might  have  a  feeling  toward  labor  that  would  make 
him  biased  on  that  side.  So  I  have  never  known  an  instance  where  there  seemed 
to  be  any  confidence  whatever  in  a  difficulty  before  a  State  or  national  board  of 
arbitration  being  settled  and  satisfactorilv  adjusted.  Then  there  is  another  thin^: 
They  are  never  called  in  to  take  hold  of  those  thin^  until  a  fight  is  on.  It  is 
much  easier  to  settle  trouble  at  the  outset;  but  when  it  is  started — after  both  i>ar- 
ties  have  got  to  pulling  from  one  another — a  feeling  is  engendered  that  is  pretty 
hard  to  overcome.  So  that  I  believe  the  only  way  to  settle  these  matters  is  to 
have  manufacturers  in  certain  lines  meet  their  employees  in  a  spirit  of  concilia- 
tion, with  the  determination  to  be  fair  and  just  with  them,  and  also  to  consider 
these  matters  as  business  propositions  that  they  are  both  interested  in.  I  believe 
that  is  the  only  way. 

(^  Do  you  think  that  usually  the  ignorance  of  State  arbitrators  on  the  techni- 
calities of  the  trade  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  prejudice? — ^A.  Yes;  I  believe  that 
is.  They  are  not  in  a  position  to  understand  all  the  details  or  the  technicalities, 
as  you  call  them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  educate  the  State  board  in  the  course  of  80  days 
to  the  technicalities  of  the  trade? — ^A.  No.  I  do  not  believe  it  is.  The  only  thing 
I  believe  the  State  board  or  national  board  or  officers  of  that  kind  could  do  would 
be,  when  a  difficulty  arose,  to  go  there  on  the  ground  and  investigate,  have  a 
thorough  investigation ,  bring  the  paiiiee  together,  and  advise  them.  You  can  not 
decide  for  them.  You  might  advise  them.  A  man  of  that  kind  or  a  board  of  that 
kind  miffht  talk  to  the  manufacturer  in  proper  spirit  and  show  him  some  things 
that  proDabl3r  he  might  be  blind  to  on  account  of  nis  talks  with  his  employees.  I 
believe  that  is  the  only  thing  that  could  be  done.  You  might  investigate  and 
advise  both  sides,  because  you  are  disinterested  and  because  your  advice  might 
be  considered. 

Q.  You  think  their  proper  vocation  would  be  conciliation  instead  of  arbitra- 
tion?— ^A.  I  think  so.    I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  for  them  to  arbitrate. 

Q.  Have  you  any  opinion  to  give  on  the  matter  of  compulsory  arbitration  between 
capital  and  labor? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  compulsory  arbitration  is  a  good  thing. 
I  ao  not  believe  the  word  '*  compulsory ''  would  go  in  this  country.  It  stirs  up 
either  the  workingman  or  employer,  if  they  have  any  spirit  in  them  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  think  strike  and  violence  are  on  the  increase  or  on  the  decrease? — ^A. 
I  believe  they  are  on  the  decrease  to  some  extent. 

Q.  Do  you  think  this  will  work  without  legislation — ^that  is,  by  firms  and  by 
companies  seeking  conciliation  along  the  lines  which  you  describe? — A.  I  believe  so. 


Q.  You  think  the  tendency  is  that  way? — A.  Yes;  I  do. 


.  Can  anything  be  done  by  law,  in  your  judgment,  to  facilitate  that? — A. 
That  is  something  I  could  not  answer  risnt  out.  I  believe  as  to  some  things  it 
miKht  be  well  to  have  laws  passed,  but  what  they  are  now  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  You  think  that  human  nature  is  improving  so  fast  that  after  a  time  all  employ- 
ers and  labor  people  will  get  together  and  adjust  difficulties  without  so  much  vio- 
lence?— A.  No;  I  do  not  believe  human  nature  is  any  different,  but  I  believe  that 
organization  must  be  met  by  organization,  and  that  is  the  only  way  to  bring  that 
about.  The  employee  as  well  as  the  employer  is  selfish.  They  do  not  want  to 
give  up  anything  that  they  do  not  have  to,  and  I  believe  by  having  organization 
meet  organization  they  become  better  acquainted  and  they  learn  a  great  many 
things  that  they  never  knew  before  about  each  oi^er,  and  I  believe  that  will  have 
a  tendency  to  have  them  work  harmoniously. 

Q.  Then  you  have  nothing  to  present  in  a  legal  way  that  you  think  would  aid 
in  adjusting  these  difficulties? — A.  There  is  nothing  I  could  think  of  now  that 
would  be  what  you  call  making  it  compulsory. 

Q.  How  about  a  law  authorizing  persons  by  State  authority,  when  there  was  a 
strike,  to  consult  with  the  parties  and  seek  conciliation?— A.  That  ia  the  only 
thing  that  can  be  done,  but  I  do  not  know  what  kmd  of  a  law  you  can  pass  for 
that. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  If  your  plan  was  adopted  there  would  be  no  cause 
for  arbitration,  bo  far  as  the  pnbUG  was  concerned? — A.  No. 

Q.  If  yonr  plan  is  not  generally  adopted,  has  not  the  pnblic  some  rights  at  a 
ceixain  stage  of  a  strike  to  interfere? — ^A.  I  believe  that  the  pnblic  has  a  great 
many  rights  which  should  be  considered  by  both  parties,  but  I  do  not  know  how 
you  are  going  to  bring  that  about. 

Q.  If  a  strike  is  in  progress,  and  life  and  property  are  in  danger,  and  the  police 
power  of  the  State  is  called  upon  to  defend  both,  would  it  not  oe  rifht  then  that 
the  State  should  have  some  control  or  power  over  the  settlement  of  the  trouble? — 
A.  I  believe  they  certainly  have  the  power  to  stop  riots,  and  so  on,  but  whel^er 
they  have  power  to  enforce  a  settlement  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Should  they  not  have  more  power  than  the  mere  question  of  stepping  in  and 

Srotecting  life  and  property  and  i)ermitting  the  contending  parties  to  continue  in 
tie  attitude  that  they  were  in  the  beginning? — A.  I  do  not  see  how  vou  can  make 
any  law  to  compel  a  settlement.  In  doing  that  you  might  injure  the  busEinesa  of 
the  manufacturer,  and  that  would  hurt  pjrobably  both  parties.  Matters  of  that 
kind  must  be  gone  into  in  detail.  There  is  no  question  about  it,  and  they  must 
be  decided  on  a  basis  that  is  equitable. 

^,  When  the  employer  and  employee  are  both  standing  out,  they  are  not  only 
injuring  themselves,  but  they  are  injuring  the  public,  are  they  not?— A.  That  is 
true.  One  feature  that  we  have  in  our  laws,  wherel^  the  men  must  remain  at 
work  and  the  employer  must  not  lock  them  out,  pending  adjudication,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  things  that  could  be  brought  about  in  any  organization.  It,  keeps 
the  shops  open  and  the  men  at  work;  the  men  do  not  lose  any  time;  they  are  not 
losing  any  money,  and  the  work  of  adjustment  is  going  on  just  the  same.  I 
believe  that  is  one  of  the  desirable  things— that  those  people  remain  at  work  and 
the  manufacturers  and  the  men  themselves  agree  to  go  into  the  matter  and  dis- 
cuss it  as  a  business  proposition.  Then  there  would  not  be  so  much  trouble,  would 
not  be  loss  of  life,  would  not  get  the  employees  up  to  that  point  that  t^ey  want 
to  do  lots  of  things  that  are  unlawful,  and  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  both 
parties. 

Q.  If  both  parties  knew  that  the  State  had  a  legal  rip^ht,  to  a  certain  point,  to 
step  in  and  settle  the  difficulty,  would  it  not  be  conducive  to  a  settlement  before 
it  reached  the  State  authority? — ^A.  I  hardly  believe  it. 

Q.  With  a  compulsory  law,  applying  after  a  certain  stage  of  the  trouble  has 
been  reached,  would  there  not  be  more  of  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  employer 
and  employee  to  adopt  some  plan  similar  to  the  one  you  nave  outlined  to  the 
commission  to-day? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  a  compulsorv  law  you  could 
bring  about.  As  I  said  before,  I  believe  the  only  thing  is  to  endeavor  to  recon- 
cile them.  I  do  not  believe  you  can  pass  any  law  that  is  compulsory  that  will 
make  them  come  together  any  more  than  they  do  to-day.  I  do  not  know  what 
kind  of  a  law  could  be  passed  in  that  way  that  would  be  lawful  and  proper. 

Q.  You  have  nothing  to  offer,  then,  in  the  wi^  of  suggestion  as  to  how  the 
disputes  mi^ht  be  settl^  by  the  courts? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  the  courts  should 
come  into  it  at  all  unless  there  are  acts  of  violence,  destruction  of  property,  or 
anything  of  that  kind.  Then,  I  suppose,  the  courts  have  a  right  to  step  in  and 
stop  that. 

Q.  They  have  a  right  to  interfere  but  have  no  ri^ht  to  settle  the  dispute;  they 
have  a  right  to  protect  property,  but  they  have  no  right,  unless  there  is  some  leg- 
islation, to  settle  the  controvert? — ^A.  I  believe  that  they  may  come  in  and  insist 
on  a  thorough  investigation,  and  all  that,  but  I  do  not  believe  they  can  settle  it  by 
compelling  arbitration.  I  believe  they  could  go  in  there  and  investiffate,  and  let 
the  public  know  just  what  the  real  facts  are,  and  probably  it  would  have  some 
effect. 

Q.  Two  corporations  piay  have  a  dispute,  or  two  citizens  may  have  a  dispute. 
They  can  settle  it  under  the  law  as  it  now  stands.  They  can  go  into  court  and 
have  it  settled.  Now,  why  could  not  that  be  extended  to  differences  between 
capital  and  labor  in  case  of  a  strike,  in  some  proper  form,  and  made  available  in 
cases  that  have  gone  to  the  extent  of  destruction  of  life  and  proi)erty? — ^A.  I  am 
not  versed  at  all  in  law,  but  it  seems  to  me  if  there  is  destruction  of  property  you 
have  laws  that  will  get  at  them  in  that  way,  or  if  there  is  any  violence  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind;  but  I  do  not  think  that  cuts  any  fljg^re  with  the  settlement.  * 

Q.  The  State  is  interested  in  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  as  loujg  as  the  dispute 
exists,  as  the  State  is  compelled  to  either  keep  its  police  or  its  militia  on  the  ground 
to  prevent  x>artiee  from  aoing  violence.  The  State  is  constantly  at  an  expense 
while  these  parties  are  standing  out  opposing  each  other  and  not  disposed  to  get 
together. — ^A.  If  there  were  some  officer  of  the  State  to  whom  all  these  troubles 
woald  be  reported  just  as  soon  as  they  started,  and  he  would  make  it  a  point  to 
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inform  himself  on  botii  sides  and  advise,  I  think  it  wonld  avoid  a  great  deal  of  tha^ 
trouble;  bnt  that  is  as  far,  I  think,  as  tho  State  conld  go. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.}  Suppose  the  trouble  is  on  a  transportation  line— it  is 
not  an  imx>088ible  supposition — and  the  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
railway  employees  of  this  country  become  organized,  and  have  a  grievance 
against  the  companies  which  the  companies  will  not  listen  to,  and  the  men  simply 
stop  working,  and  resort  to  no  violence  at  all,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple in  cities  are  injured  by  being  shut  off  from  their  supply  of  breadstuffs,  and 
iruit,  and  cattle,  and  their  property  is  in  danger  of  being  destroyed — ought  not 
the  State  in  a  case  of  that  kind  to  nave  some  authority  to  come  in  and  settle  the 
trouble? — A.  If  a  man  does  not  want  to  work,  I  do  not  think  you  can  make  him 
work. 

Q.  But  suppose  the  difficulty  is  on  the  side  of  the  corporations  that  have  their 
franchises  from  the  State,  and  it  is  a  bad  thing,  should  they  not  be  compelled? — 
A.  Idonotlike  the  word  *'comi)el,"  and  it  seems  to  me  that  an  investigation 
would  be  all  that  would  be  necessary,  and  something  would  be  found  on  either 
side  that  might  conciliate  the  parties.  That  is  the  way  I  look  at  it.  I  do  not 
believe  you  can  legislate  to  compel  men  to  do  certain  things  that  are  against  their 
interest. 

Q.  You  know  that  they  have  such  a  law  in  New  Zealand? — A.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  a  good  law  in  a  free  country.  If  you  are  compelled  to  do  something  that  is 
going  to  ruin  your  business,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  a  good  law. 

Q.  You  would  not  say  that  New  Zealand  is  not  a  free  country? — A.  I  do  not 
know  anythingabout  the  laws  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FHILX.IP8.)  You  do  not  think  that  a  man  should  be  compelled  to 
work  or  that  another  man  should  be  comx)elled  to  keep  him  in  his  employment? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  you  could  i>ass  any  law  that  could  accomplish  that. 

Q.  That  would  mterfere  with  individual  liberty? — ^A.  Why,  certainly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  When  you  came  to  the  establishment  of  tms  rule  for 
suppressing  a  strike  by  continuing  work  until  the  settlement  was  made,  did  you 
have  much  trouble  in  reaching  that  arrangement  with  the  moulders*  union? — 
A.  No,  we  did  not;  because  after  we  talked  the  matter  over  pretty  thoroughly 
they  found  that  it  was  to  their  interest  that  the  men  ^ould  remain  at  work.  The 
men  were  losing  no  time;  their  pay  was  going  on;  when  the  matter  was  adjusted 
they  would  get  whatever  was  due  them.  The  international  union  is  composed 
of  a  great  many  local  unions.  There  have  been  cases  locally  where  the  question 
has  come  up  and  the  men  have  auit.  Before  we  take  hold  of  the  matter  in  a  case 
of  that  kind  those  men  must  go  oack  to  work.  There  have  been  a  number  of  cases 
where  they  have  been  ordered  back  before  we  would  take  up  the  question  of 
adjustment. 

Q.  So  that  you  have  the  cooperation  of  the  international  moulders*  union  in  a 
case  of  that  kind? — ^A.  Of  the  executive  officers,  yes.  We  have  an  agreement, 
and  they  must  live  up  to  the  agreement;  that  is  all.  If  they  do  not,  they  can  not 
accomplish  anything. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  stove  moulders*  union  have 
not  contended  for  the  principle  of  arbitration  even  before  it  was  brought  up  and 
adopted  by  your  two  organizations? — A.  I  never  knew  the  word  *'  arbitration  "  to 
be  brought  up  by  them  in  anj'  case.  It  was  fight  and  win;  that  was  all,  if  they 
could. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Did  they  not  take  x)attem  from  the  Troy  men  in  the 
matter  of  strikes  and  adjustment  all  over  the  country? — A.  Pretty  much.  I 
could  mention  a  number  of  cities  where  the  strikes  and  lockouts  ruined  the  stove 
businees— drove  it  out  of  the  cities — ^in  the  last  30  years. 

Q.  Were  there  not  many  customs  of  the  trade  contended  for  by  the  old  unions 
that  caused  as  much  trouble  really  as  the  strikes? — A.  No;  almost  every  strike 
that  ever  came  up  was  a  Question  of  advance.  I  will  show  you  an  indication 
of  it.  The  great  lockout  tnat  came  about  in  Troy  in  1886  was  brought  about 
from  a  demand  made  the  year  before,  in  the  spring,  by  the  moulders  for  15 
per  cent.  It  only  applied  to  that  locality.  They  were  i>aying  as  high  prices  as 
they  were  anywhere  in  the  country  at  that' time,  at  least  claimed  to  be.  The 
manufacturers  of  the  city  happened  to  be  busy  at  that  time  and  they  got  toother 
and  talked  the  matter  over,  and  they  thought  they  could  not  afford  to  pay  it,  and 
they  shut  down  their  shops  for  a  few  weeks.  Finally  they  started  up  and  granted 
the  15  per  cent.  About  tne  1st  of  August  of  the  same  year  the  moulders  came  at 
them  for  another  advance  of  15  per  cent.  That  simply  put  them  out  of  the 
market.  They  had  contracte  made  that  would  take  up  most  of  the  balance  of  the 
year:  they  haa  to  finish  up  those  contracts;  they  could  not  afford  to  ^uit  and  say 
they  would  not  grant  this  at  that  time  of  the  year,  because  that  is  their  busy  time, 
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and  they  were  obliged  to  grant  that  second  15  per  cent.  That  of  itself  noiade  it  so 
that  after  the  first  of  the  year  the  manufacturers  said,  *'  We  can  not  do  a  sacoesB- 
fnl  business  until  we  are  put  on  an  equal  basis  with  other  sections  of  the  country.'' 
Then  they  got  together  and  said  to  the  men,  '*If  you  will  take  a  reduction  of 
20  per  cent  we  will  start  up  and  try  to  get  along."  But  the  moulders  would 
not  do  it;  they  would  not  concede  anything.  That  was  in  1886,  and  that  lockout 
went  on  until  about  the  1st  of  March.  The  president  of  the  moulders*  interna- 
tional union  at  that  time  came  on  there.  He  called  for  a  consultation  or  a  con- 
ference, and  we  met  him  and  talked  matters  over,  but  he  was  not  willing  to 
concede  more  than  a  5  or  10  per  cent  reduction,  I  do  not  remember  which  now, 
but  a  small  amount,  and  the  manufacturers  explained  about  the  advances  that  had 
been  made  the  year  before  which  were  not  made  in  any  other  section  of  the 
country,  and  showed  the  position  that  they  were  placed  in,  and  said  that  unless  tiiis 
20  percent  reduction  was  accepted  within  a  certain  time,  a  month  probably,  that 
then  the  whole  advance  would  have  to  come  off  when  they  went  to  work,  and 
that  was  the  way  it  ended  about  prices.  About  the  1st  of  Au^post  or  1st  of  Sep- 
tember of  that  year  they  went  to  work.  Mr.  Fox  was  not  president  at  that  time. 
He  has  been  more  conservative,'  and  is  better  informed  on  all  matters  affecting 
the  trade. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  In  that  case  would  it  not  have  been  x)06sible  for  them 
to  start  up  with  other  laborers;  could  they  not  have  been  supplied  with  other 
moulders? — ^A.  Well,  not  in  the  city  of  Troy.  Troy  was  a  pretty  hard  place  at 
one  time  in  that  way. 

Q.  The  other  men  would  not  have  desired  to  go  to  work  among  so  many  idle 
men? — ^A.  Their  lives  would  be  endangered. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Has  any  gentleman  of  the  commission  any  further  questions  to 
ask  Mr.  Hogan? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  understood  Mr.  Hogan  to  state  at  the  outset  that  he  wished  to 
supplement  his  statement  by  reading  from  some  pamphlet. 

The  Witness  (producing  Iron  Moulders*  Journal  for  August,  1900).  This  is  the 
Journal  of  the  Iron  Moulders'  Union;  it  is  printed  monthly.  This  strike  that  I 
spoke  to  you  about  that  occurred  in  St.  Louis  in  1887  was  brought  about  through 
the  Bridge  &  Beach  Company.  The  manager  of  that  company  recentl]^)  of  his 
own  volition,  made  his  shop  a  union  shop.  Here  are  some  ex^acts  from  ms  letter 
as  printed  in  this  journal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  this  Mr.  Holland  you  are  alluding  to  now?— A.  Yes. 
After  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  action  had  been  purely  voluntary  on  his  part, 
he  says  [reading] : 

''  My  action  is  the  result  of  contact  with  the  officers  and  representatives  of  the 
Iron  Moulders'  Union  of  North  America  at  our  conference  meetings.  1  have  been 
impressed  with  the  conservatism  of  your  officers  from  Mr.  Fox  down,  with  whom 
I  have  come  in  contact,  and  gradually  became  converted  to  the  fact  that  trade 
unions  are  all  right  if  their  leaders  are  conservative  and  fair-minded.  I  finally 
decided  that  sooner  or  later  I  would  arrange  with  your  organization;  the  rest  you 
know." 

Here  is  another  part  taken  from  his  letter  [reading:]  **  We  have  run  an  open 
shop,  as  all  our  men  must  admit,  successfully,  fairly,  and  with  every  proper  con- 
sideration for  our  employees.  We  wish  to  now  run  a  union  shop  just  as  suocess- 
fully.    If  we  succeed,  otners  will  follow. 

'^  I  would  ask  you  to  say  to  the  committee  that  may  be  selected  that  they  should 
be  conservative  and  look  carefully  on  all  sides  of  a  proposition  before  they  take  a 
stand." 

That  is,  the  shop  committee,  something  they  have  not  had  in  there  in  13  or  14 
years.     [Reading] : 

**  As  I  stated  in  your  presence,  I  wish  each  member  of  the  committee  who  may 
be  apx)ointed  to  feel  he  has  a  position  of  trust,  and  my  desire  is  that  our  best  men 
will  not  dodge  the  position  of  a  committeeman,  but  seek  it.  The  great  trouble  in 
most  union  shops  nas  been  that  incompetent  men  have  been  put  on  the  com- 
mittee, men  who  are  not  good,  all-round  moulders  and  fair-minded." 

Now,  then,  I  have  here  what  the  moulders  themselves  say  of  it  in  talking  of  this 
change.     [Reading] : 

**  It  might  be  worth  while  to  pause  for  a  moment  to  consider  what  has  contrib- 
uted to  our  success  and  uninterrupted  pleasant  relations  with  the  S.  F.  N.  D.  A.  in 
the  light  of  past  events.  When  a  dispute  arose  involving  points  upon  which 
there  was  no  agreement  between  the  national  bodies,  it  was  settled  with  regard 
solely  to  the  surrounding  circumstances  of  the  case  and  in  the  interest  of  the  gen- 
eral good.  The  officers  of  the  S.  F.  N.  D.  A.  have  never  shown  themselves  to  be 
sticklers  about  precedents,  nor  did  they  appear  to  entertain  any  exaggerated  fear 
of  them  in  their  dealings  with  the  iron  moulders'  union.    As  a  result,  we  got  along 
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very  nicely.  Not  that  we  made  progress  qnicldy  in  the  matter  of  national  agree- 
ment upon  such  questions  as  union  snope,  ratio  of  apprentices,  honrs  of  labor,  and 
so  on,  bnt  with  the  officers  of  the  association  discouraging  their  members  in  an 
attitude  of  antagonism  to  the  union  and  promoting  a  desire  to  seek  closer  and 
more  friendly  relations  with  it,  the  danger  of  serious  friction  was  minimized. 
That,  with  an  effort  on  our  part  to  be  fair  and  just,  is  the  secret  of  our  9  years  of 
peaceful  relationship." 

Then  they  go  on  to  say  [reading J — 

*'The  Bridge  &  Beach  Manufactarin|:  Cknupanyis  not  the  only  S.  F.  N.  D.  A. 
shop  that  has  recently  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  iron  moulders'  union. 
There  is  the  F.&  L.Kahn  &  Bros.*s  shop,  of  Hamilton,  Ohio,  which,  on  August, 
1899,  became  a  union  shop  by  mutual  consent,  and  later  that  of  the  Cooperative 
Stove  Company,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  But  Mr.  Holland  has  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  who,  by  his  own  volition,  invited  the  officers  of  the  national  union  to  take 
the  matter  up  with  him  and  who  has  made  so  many  candid  expressions  upon  the 
subject.  It  IS  with  pardonable  pride  that  we  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  policy  of 
the  iron  moulders*  union  has  been  such  as  to  merit  such  a  rare  display  of  confi- 
dence and  fl^ood  will." 

9.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  said  in  your  paper  that  prior  to  this  arrangement 
which  you  had  with  the  moulders  they  '*  seemed  to  be  specially  devoted  to  pro- 
moting strife  and  dispute  in  the  stove-manufacturing  industry."  Were  they  spe- 
cially devoted  to  that  purpose?  Were  they  not  devoted  to  what  they  believed  to 
be  their  own  interests,  and,  not  being  recognized  by  tide  employers,  these  troubles 
were  brought  about?^  A.  I  believe  that  to  a  ffreat  extent  the  men  probably  thought 
so,  but  I  did  not  say  that  they  were  specially  devoted.  I  said  they  seemed  to  be. 
Of  course  that  is  the  way  we  looked  at  it  from  the  manufacturing  standpoint. 
But  they  from  their  standpoint  would  look  at  it  just  the  same  as  you  say. 

Q.  Do  you  not  believe  that  the  trouble  in  the  past  was  very  largely  that  the 
employers  would  not  assume  the  attitude  toward  them  that  they  have  since  1891; 
that  they  would  not  recognize  them,  but  believed  them  to  be  their  enemies? — A . 
I  believe  that  applies  to  both  sides. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  applies  to  the  employers  as  largely  as  it  does  to  the  employ- 
ees?— ^A.  Yes;  I  think  it  applies  to  both.  It  was  understood  generally  by  the 
employees,  the  labor  organizations,  that  we  could  not  get  together  a  combination 
or  an  organization  of  manufacturers  that  would  stand  for  anything. 

Q.  Have  you  not  now  in  your  trade  relations  with  the  employers  what  you  con- 
sider an  ideal  condition  of  affairs? — ^A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Are  not  the  moulders  more  largely  responsible  for  this  having  been  brought 
about  than  the  manufacturers,  in  that  they  forced  them  to  recognize  them? — A. 
They  did  not  force  the  manufacturers  to  recognize  them  at  all. 

Q.  Well,  was  it  not  brought  on  by  these  strikes?— A.  But  they  were  defeated  in 
every  strike  that  they  had  until  their  organization  was  run  down  considerably — ^it 
is  stronger  to-day  than  it  ever  was  before  in  its  history,  and  it  is  due  to  their  con- 
nection with  this  system. 

Q.  Those  troubles  forced  the  necessity  of  brinfipng  about  stability  in  the  trade, 
and  this  is  the  way  you  brought  it  about?— A.  No;  it  forced  upon  the  manufac- 
turers the  foundation  of  their  organization — ^their  getting  together  to  meet  them 
on  the  same  basis  of  action,  you  might  say — on  an  equal  basis. 

Q.  The  stove  moulders'  union,  then,  is  very  largely  responsible  for  brining 
about  the  present  position  in  your  trade?— A.  I  can  not  say  they  were  responsible 
for  that.  They  are  responsible  for  bringing  about  the  organization  of  the  stove 
manufacturers;  there  is  no  question  about  that.  But  as  for  the  other,  I  think 
that  both  x>arties  are  entitled  to  the  credit  equally,  because  both  purties  have  tried 
to  come  together.  They  have  tried  to  make  agreements  tiiat  were  for  mutual 
interest,  and  they  have  both  lived  up  to  them;  so  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  more 
credit  due  the  one  than  to  the  other. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,y  September  IS,  1900, 

TESTIMOinr  OF  HOir.  JAM£S  M.  GILBEBT, 

Chaimuin  of  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  of  the  State  of  New  York^ 

The  commission  met  at  11.10  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.    At  that 
time  Hon.  James  M.  Gilbert,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  chainnan  of  the  board  of 
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findings  and  recommendations,  and  they  were  accepted  by  both  sides,  and  he  was 
very  cordial  to  the  members  of  the  board  after  he  got  through  with  the  trouble 
When  we  first  went  to  him  he  wonld  not  talk  with  ns.  He  said  he  had  not  sent 
for  ns;  did  not  want  any  interference  with  his  business;  he  knew  how  to  run  it 
himself  without  any  interference,  and  refused  to  answer  any  questions  we  put  to 
him.  We  simply  exerted  the  power  we  had  to  hold  a  pubuc  investigation,  and 
he  acknowledged  his  error,  accepted  the  findings,  and  settled  the  strike  at  onca 

Q.  Do  you  find  many  like-minded  employers  in  the  State  of  New  York? — ^A.  No. 
Our  board,  with  that  one  exception,  h&a  been  received  with  the  utmost  cordiality 
on  both  sides. 

Q.  I  think  you  mentioned  in  your  preliminary  paper  that  one  of  the  greatest 
troubles  in  the  settlement  of  these  things  is  that  tne  employers  would  not  recog- 
nize trade  unions? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  pretty  generallj$r  in  vour  State? — A.  I  do.  As  I  stated  in 
what  I  read,  they  will  not  always  admit  it,  but  that  is  my  observation;  that  is  the 
practical  effect  of  their  attitude  toward  larade  unions,  that  they  are  opposed  to 
them. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  isolated  plants,  away  from  the  great  centers  of  population, 
are  more  apt  to  have  nonunion  shox>s  than  in  a  city? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  cases  in  the  State  where  they  do  isolate  plants  to  be  free 
botn  from  taxes  and  from  unionism?— A.  They  have  been  located  with  that  end 
in  view,  but  I  find  that  they  are  being  organized  pretty  rapidly.  It  is  very  hard 
to  find  any  isolated  places  now  where  they  are  not  organized. 

Q.  Please  state  in  your  own  way  the  utility  of  State  arbitration  as  compared 
witn  trade  arbitration — ^that  is,  the  strenj^  or  the  utility  of  the  State  board  of 
mediation  and  arbitration— and  whether  it  is  a  more  desirable  way  than  the  trade 
arbitration  that  has  been  common  to  the  bricklayers. — ^A.  I  have  not  any  doubt 
whatever  that  trade  arbitration  is  far  sui)erior  to  State  arbitration. 

Q.  State  why,  in  your  exx)erience,  men  that  know  the  technicalities  of  the  trade, 
know  what  their  immediate  necessities  are,  prefer  trade  arbitration  to  State 
mediation  and  arbitration. — A.  I  can  tell  why  I  think  they  should  prefer  it: 
Because,  as  you  state,  they  are  better  posted  on  their  necessities,  on  the  trade 
technicalities,  methodJs  of  manufacture,  and  all  the  conditions  of  labor  than  a 
State  board  can  be.  Such  agreements  are  apt  to  be  much  more  permanent  than 
anything  which  might  be  arranged  by  a  State  board.  The  State  boards  at  the 
very  best,  having  as  little  power  as  they  have,  can  do  little  else  than  to  mediate. 
So  that  their  influence  for  good  can  only  be  temporarv. 

Q.  Your  State  board,  independent  of  the  x>osition  of  either  disputant,  can  enter 
upon  an  investigation  of  any  strike? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  may  publish  your  findings  within  10  days,  I  believe? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  found  in  your  experience  any  necessityof  having  an  investigation 
entirely  distinct  from  the  disputants  in  a  strike? — ^A.  We  have,  because  we  have 
held  an  investigation. 

Q.  What  have  been  the  results  in  a  case  of  that  kind,  beneficial  or  otherwise?— 
A.  Beneficial. 

Accepted?— A.  Usually  accepted. 

(By  Mr.  Phillips.)  In  holdmg  those  investigations  you  have  authority  to 
call  for  witnesses  from  both  sides? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  have  interfered  in  a  number  of  cases  where  you  have  not  been 
called  upon  by  either  -peixty  to  the  controversy? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  had  any  cases  where,  after  you  have 
made  your  decision,  but  one  or  more  of  the  x>arties  concerned  have  disagreed  to 
it,  it  has  led,  nevertheless,  to  a  settlement  or  left  the  matter  just  as  it  was?— A. 
Yes;  led  to  a  settlement  ultimately. 

Q.  So  that  you  think  ^our  investigations  there  led  to  a  settlement? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  many  of  your  investigations  result  in  making  a  trade  agreement  after- 
ward between  the  employers  and  employees? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  many  of  these  agreements  depend  on  the  position  of  the  national  or 
international  body  in  respect  to  the  settlement? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whether  they  are  agreeable  to  make  settlements  or  not  with  the  local 
bodies? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  there  have  been  more  of  these  disputes  the  last  20  months  than 
previously.  To  what  reason  do  you  assign  this  increase?— A.  The  general  pros- 
perity in  the  country,  increase  in  prices  of  all  kinds  of  manufactured  material, 
which  rendered  workmen  very  anxious  to  get  their  share  of  what  they  caU  the 
increase. 

Q.  Would  you  properly  define  these  things  as  strikes  which  are  nothing  but  a 
readjustment  of  tne  wage  scale?— A.  No;  l£at  is  what  I  stated  at  the  end  of  my 
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paper,  that  it  did  not  really  indicate  any  great  differences  between  labor  and 
capital.  They  were  on  and  off  in  a  day,  a  great  many  of  them.  There  were  over 
40  strikes  that  lasted  lees  than  a  day;  6C  that  lasted  a  day.  Thirty  per  cent  lasted 
less  than  8  days. 

Q.  These  were  just  simply  readjustments?— A«  That  is  all.  We  connt  among 
our  strikes  the  garment  workers'  strikes  in  New  York,  which  are  purely, 
in  90  per  cent  of  the  cases,  readjustments  of  the  annual  scale.  They  take  a  raca- 
tion  practically  in  the  month  of  August  to  get  a  new  scale  signed.  It  does  not 
mean  anything;  it  does  not  mean  any  general  disturbance  in  the  labor  world* 
There  were  some  60  strikes  in  New  York  City  which  were  disagreements 
between  two  bodies  of  labor  unions,  the  Board  of  Walking  Delegates  and  the  Allied 
Trades  ConnciL  They  have  been  at  swords'  points  for  a  number  of  years,  and  they 
have  ordered  a  great  many  strikes  to  settle-oifferences  and  jealousies  between  the 
boards.  Our  board  never  has  paid  any  attention  to  those  strikes.  These  two 
boards  have  now  united  within  the  last  8  or  4  weeks  into  one  body,  so  that 
there  will  be  a  cessation  of  strikes  on  that  account  in  New  York  City. 

Q.  Do  you  find  the  unions  of  New  York  State,  of  skilled  labor  especially,  more 
ready  to  accept  arbitration  than  the  employers  are? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  you  say  it  is  pretty  much  a  rule  with  all  organized  labor  in  your 
State  to  submit  to  arbitration,  whether  trade  or  otherwise?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  desirable  to  have  the  powers  of  your  board,  as  now  constituted,  enlarged 
thitmgh  legislation,  to  be  more  effective?— A.  I  think  it  would  be  verv  difficult  to 
enlarge  the  powers  of  our  board  without  compulsory  arbitration.  I  think  they 
have  about  all  the  power  they  can  exercise  now  witiiout  having  compulsory 
arbitration. 

Q.  What  benefit  would  it  be  to  labor  and  capital  in  the  State  of  New  York  to 
have  compulsory  arbitration?— A.  Settle  labor  differences  without  strikes,  which 
are  economically  bad  for  the  State,  for  the  employer,  and  for  the  employee,  and  I 
believe  it  would  also  lead  to  a  very  large  number  of  trade  agreements. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Suppose  under  compulsory  arbitration  that  this  board 
would  find  against  the  men— the  men  struck  to  secure  certain  wages  and  the  board 
found  against  them — ^would  the  compulsion  be  such  as  to  make  those  men  con- 
tinue to  work  during  the  year  at  the  price?— A.  That  would  depend  entirely  ux)on 
what  the  specific  provisions  of  the  law  were. 

Q.  Would  not  compulsory  arbitration  imply  that  the  men  would  be  compelled 
to  work  at  a  wage  that  they  perhaps  thou^t  was  insufficient? — ^A.  Yes;  that 
would  be  the  practical  effect  of  it. 

O.  Would  that  not  interfere  verv  materially  with  the  individual  liberty  and 
rignts  of  the  citizens?— A.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  that  that  would  be  the  technical 
or  legal  effect  of  it,  but  not  the  practical  effect,  because  I  believe  that  the  practical 
effect  would  be  that  there  would  be  such  decisions  of  an  arbitration  ooard  as 
would  commend  themselves  to  the  judgment  of  the  men,  and  that  they  would 
accept  the  decisions. 

Q.  What  would  be  done  in  case  they  did  not  accept,  if  it  was  compulsory? 
What  means  would  you  take  to  require  the  men  to  work? — A.  We  have  only 
the  New  Zealand  law  to  judge  from;  and  in  that  case,  in  New  Zealand,  they 
require  the  registration  of  trade  unions  and  aU  the  property  of  trade  unions  is 
subject  to  fine  by  the  court.  If  they  fined  the  trade  unions,  that  would  be  the 
penalty.  Of  course,  if  a  man  paid  the  pefnalty  he  would  not  be  compelled  to 
work.  He  would  have  to  keep  ^ying  i)^ialties  and  probably  he  would  want  to 
work  rather  than  pay  the  penalties. 

Q.  Then  suppose  the  employer,  on  the  other  hand,  would  say  that  he  could  not 
carry  on  his  business  and  x)ay  the  wages  as  found  against  him? — ^A.  He  could  fi;o 
out  of  business;  but  is  it  reasonable  to  supi)ose  that  an  arbitration  board  womd 
make  a  decision  which  would  force  him  out  of  business?  Practically,  is  it  reason- 
able to  suppose  that?    I  should  not  think  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  would  a  compulsory  arbitration  board  do  with 
a  concern  that  really  had  been  practically  insolvent  for  three  or  four  years,  had 
been  able  to  hide  its  debts,  and  had  cut  down  its  workmen  20  per  cent?  What 
would  be  the  findmgs  of  the  compulsory  board  there  so  far  as  the  proprietors 
were  concerned?-— A.  That  is  a  question  that  would  be  very  hard  for  me  to 
answer. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  are  men  in  business  and  elsewhere  that  bring 
about  troubles,  strikes,  or  readjustments,  whatever  they  may  be  called,  simply 
because  they  are  not  able  to  -p&y;  they  are  simply  so  deep  in  debt  that  they  can 
notpay? 

Mr.  A.  L.  Ha  RUTH.  Would  not  that  be  a  question  taken  into  consideration  by 
your  board? 
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The  Witness.  Yes.  Their  decision  would  have  to  be  based  on  the 
case.  Of  course,  I  am  assuming  that  in  the  making  of  a  compulsory  arbitration 
board  labor  would  be  represented  and  capital  would  be  represented,  and  that 
there  would  be  some  umpire,  some  third  party,  who  would  be  impartial  and 
above  suspicion;  not  an  arbilration  board  made  up  as  our  present  arbitration 
boards  are.    They  would  not  be  competent  to  deal  with  those  questions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhas.)  Is  it  your  judgment  of  American  organized  labor  that 
it  would  be  more  difficult  to  establish  compulsory  arbitration  here  than  it  would 
in  Austr^ia  or  almost  any  nation  in  the  world? — A.  Yes;  I  think  it  would  be.  I 
think  it  is  a  question  that  would  have  to  be  studied,  and  a  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion law  would  have  to  be  worked  out  after  years  of  exx>erience  and  amendment. 

Q.  You  think  that  while  in  the  State  of  New  York  your  board,  neither  by  find- 
ings nor  decrees  nor  anything  else,  can  go  very  far  in  forcing  settlements,  yet  the 
fact  that  you  have  the  statute  machinery  back  of  it  is  of  great  advantage?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  would  it  not  be  an  advantage  in  all  the  States  of  this  country  to  have 
compulsory  arbitration,  even  though  possibly  the  machinery  is  not  complete 
enough  to  reach  disputes  and  make  fair  settlements?  Would  it  be  well  to  have 
such  statutes  enacted  by  the  States?— A.  I  think  so,  whenever  public  sentiment 
is  favorable  to  that  kind  of  law. 

Q.  In  other  words,  would  you  like  to  have  a  law  to  stop  all  strikes? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  State  board  or  any  board  outside  of  trade  arbitration 
can  stop  a  strike  as  auickly  as  trade  arbitration? — A.  No;  I  do  not. 

Q.  In  all  the  metal  trades,  etc.,  do  they  not  make  the  first  condition  of  any  set- 
tlement upon  agreement  that  all  parties  shall  stay  at  work  as  they  were  before? — 
A.  Yes. 

Cj.  Is  not  that  practically  the  sole  way  that  you  keep  down  these  labor  troubles, 
these  riots,  and  infractions  of  the  peace?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whether  you  call  it  compulsory  or  not,  a  State  law  that  would  force  dispu- 
tants to  stay  at  work  until  the  dispute  was  settled  by  some  tribunal,  whether 
local,  State,  or  otherwise,  would  you  not  think  that  that  would  be  as  good  a  way 
to  settle  it?— A.  I  do. 

Q.  In  your  experience  as  an  arbitrator,  do  -you  not  think  that  as  long  as  you 
reach  the  qualities  of  fair  play  between  the  two,  through  both  sides  having  ^e 
public  ear  so  that  public  sentiment  can  reach  it,  settlement  is  nearer  being 
reached? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  would  say,  then,  that  a  law  of  compulsory  arbitration  would  be  of  no 
benefit  unless  means  were  adopted  for  mediation  first?— A.  Yes;  I  do.  I  think  that 
the  New  Zealand  plan,  which  provides  for  conciliation  boards  prior  to  an  appeal 
to  the  arbitration  hoard,  is  right  along  the  line  of  trade  agreements  as  they  have 
started  in  this  country;  and  their  experience  in  New  Zealand  has  been  that  a  good 
many  decisions  resulted  in  a  large  number  of  trade  agreements.  The  board  of 
conciliation  settles  perhaps  three  out  of  five  or  two  out  of  five  labor  difficulties 
that  are  referred  to  them,  and  besides  that  a  large  number  of  agreements  are 
made  without  going  to  either  board,  as  a  result  of  compulsory  arbitration.  They 
know  they  have  got  to  settle,  and  they  get  together  and  settle  voluntarily  withoat 
appeal  to  the  board. 

Q.  A  very  prominent  public  man  has  stated  that  '*  No  one  who  has  observed 
the  friction  wnich  arises  between  great  corporations  and  their  numerous  employees 
can  doubt  the  wisdom  of  establishing  an  impartial  court  for  t^e  just  and  equi- 
table settlement  of  disputes."  Do  you  know  how  any  court  could  ever  be  formed 
in  this  country  for  the  settlement  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  labor  disputes  that 
occur  every  month?  In  your  experience  have  you  ever  seen  where  it  was  possible 
.to  bring  the  court  functions  into  a  settlement  of  any  dispute  between  capital  and 
labor,  unless  it  was  a  civil  suit? — ^A.  No,  I  have  not. 

Q.  I  think  you  stated  that  trade  arbitration  proper  between  the  employer  and 
the  employee  on  the  customs  of  the  trade  and  their  wages,  t^e  hours  of  labor,  and 
technicalities,  and  everything  else,  was  probably  the  oetter  way  of  settling  all 
these  things? — ^A.  Yes, 

Q.  Have  you  any  views  to  present  to  the  commission  on  the  benefits  that  accrue 
from  such  agreements?— A.  Only  that  it  gets  ihe  employer  nearer  to  the  employee; 
they  have  a  better  understanding;  they  do  not  treat  with  each  other  at  arm's  length; 
they  settle  their  differences  in  a  friendly  way,  and  when  they  are  settled  it  stops 
all  agitation  during  the  time  that  the  agreement  lasts.  It  establishes  a  precedent 
for  settling  disagreements,  which  grows  year  after  year.  They  stop  considering 
each  as  the  enemy  of  the  other. 

Q.  Is  not  that  practical  cooperation  between  capital  and  labor? — ^A.  Yes;  in  a 
sense. 
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Q.  Yoa  have  no  cooperatiTe  institutions  in  the  State  of  New  York  now,  have 
yon,  in  production? — A.  No;  the-United  Community  used  to  be,  but  it  is  not  now. 
They  have  a  branch  up  in  Niagara  Falls  that  is  run  like  any  other  factory,  I  guess; 
that  is  not  cooperative  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  FT  arris.)  How  many  members  constitute  your  board?— A. 
Three. 

Cj.  How  are  they  distributed? — A.  One  member  must  be  a  member  of  an  incor- 
porated labor  union,  one  member  of  the  dominant  political  party,  the  other  a 
member  of  the  party  casting  the  next  highest  number  or  votes.  They  are  appointed 
by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  and  hold  office  for 
3  years. 

Q.  'Briefly,  what  is  your  power? — ^A.  We  are  directed  to  put  in  an  appearance 
upon  strikes,  to  offer  our  services  as  an  arbitration  board  or  in  the  capacity  of 
mediators.  We  have  power  to  hear  appeals  from  the  local  arbitration  boards 
which  are  provided  for  in  the  statute,  and  to  render  decisions  on  those  appeals. 
We  have  x)ower  to  hold  public  investigations,  send  for  pax>er8  and  persons,  and 
hear  testimony. 

Q.  You  are  not  compelled  to  wait  until  you  are  invited  to  adjust  them?— A.  No; 
we  are  not  supposed  to  wait  until  we  are  invited. 

Q.  When  you  hear  of  a  strike  you  immediately  take  steps? — ^A.  We  do;  yes.  We 
make  inquiry  where  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  to  get  around.  Some  of  the 
time  durmK  the  last  2  years  it  has  been  a  physical  impossibility  to  reach  all  the 
strikes  we  nave  heard  from. 

Q.  Is  your  board  growing  in  favor  or  disfavor? — ^A.  I  think  it  is  Rowing  in 
favor  both  with  laboring  men  and  employers.  We  have  reason  to  thmk  so  from 
expressions  we  get  from  people  that  we  serve. 

Q.  The  good  that  you  have  done,  you  think,  warrants  hope  of  good  for  the 
future? — ^A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  board  la  one  of  the  necessary  xMurts  of  the  government  of 
the  State  of  New  York?— A.  I  do.    I  think  the  board  is  worthy  of  existence. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  certain  conditions  in  favor  of  compulsory  arbitration. 
Could  you  briefly  outline  the  way  in  which  you  would  have  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion introduce  itself  into  a  controversy?— A.  Compulsory  arbitration  is  an  entirely 
new  subject.  We  must  judge  simply  from  the  experience  in  New  Zealand  prac- 
tically. I  would  like  the  idea  of  comi)elling  arbitration  if  either  party  to  a  con- 
troversy desired  it.  Under  the  New  2iealand  law  men  are  not  compelled  to 
arbitrate  if  both  sides  decide  that  they  do  not  want  arbitration,  lliere  is  no  com- 
pulsion unless  one  side  or  the  other  desires  to  arbitrate.  I  would  have  that  Mud 
of  a  law  in  this  country. 

Q.  But  has  not  the  public  a  right,  under  certain  conditions,  to  interfere  when  a 
strike  is  in  progress  and  life  and  liberty  endangered? — A.  I  have  not  any  doubt  of 
that.  Practically  the  State  does  interfere  in  New  Zealand,  where  they  have  tried 
compulsory  arbitration  in  every  case.  That  is,  there  are  no  cases  on  record  where 
either  one  side  or  the  other  would  not  ask  for  arbitration;  so  that,  practically,  they 
do  compel  arbitration  in  every  case. 

Q.  Tne  fact  tiiat  you  had  a  compulsory  law  would  probably  induce  trade  settle- 
ments, would  it  not? — ^A.  Yes;  I  tnink  so;  very  decidedly. 

Q.  Would  you  only  use  the  compulsory  part  as  a  last  resort? — ^A.  As  a  last 
resort.  They  have  only  had  about  oO  cases  before  the  New  Zealand  arbitration 
board  in  5  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.^  Are  there  any  propositions  for  the  amendment  of  your 
law  coming  before  the  legislature  of  New  York? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  of  any.  We 
have  recommended  that  the  executive  officers  in  cities  shall  be  compelled  to 
notify  us  of  the  existence  of  strikes  in  their  territory,  and  that  the  presidents  and . 
officers  of  trades  unions  be  required  to  notify  the  State  board  of  strikes.  These 
are  the  only  recommendations  that  I.  know  of.  Whether  they  will  be  incorpo- 
rated or  not  into  laws  I  can  not  say.  It  would  be  a  very  good  thing.  It  would 
help  us  many  times  in  settling  strikes  early  in  their  existence. 

Q.  Index>endent  of  q^uasi-puolic  corporations  like  railroads,  have  you  any  belief 
that  national  arbitration  or  a  national  board  in  this  country  could  do  any  good? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  You  think  all  the  remedial  legislation  needed  lies  entirely  with  the  State 
and  with  the  unions? — ^A.  I  do;  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  the  State  of  New  York  in  its  legislation  on  mediation,  con- 
ciliation, and  arbitration  as  far  ahead  of  any  other  State  in  the  Union? — ^A.  Yes. 
Most  of  the  legislation  on  that  subject  is  copied  from  that  of  New  York  State. 

Q.  Have  you  found  any  features  in  any  other  State  legislation  that  might  with 
profit  be  adopted  by  New  York?— A.  The  feature  of  notification  is  one  that  we 
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oagbt  to  have  incorporated.  I  have  not  read  the  new  Indiana  laV  very  thoronglily. 
It  did  not  come  to  my  attention  until  within  the  last  2  months,  and  I  have  not 
had  an  opnortnnity  to  look  it  over. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Have  yon  anywhere  in  vonr  reports  a  somznaiy  of 
the  entire  number  of  strikes  that  have  been  settled  by  your  board  since  it*has 
been  in  existence? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  have  for  certain  years,  have  you  not?— A.  I  have 
only  for  the  year  I  have  been  on  the  board. 

Q.  Did  the  board  keep  a  record  of  it  prior  to  your  connection  with  it?— A.  I  do 
not  think  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  My  object  in  asking  that  question  was  to  know 
whether  the  number  of  strikes  that  you  have  settled  has  increased  from  year  to 
year  or  not. — ^A.  I  am  informed  that  in  the  last  2  years  there  has  been  a  greater 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  board,  and  that  the  results  have  been 
better.    Better  results  have  come  from  the  work  in  the  last  2  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  course  does  your  board  take  when  there  are  a 
number  of  strikes  in  various  parts  of  the  State? — A.  We  have  had  times  when  aU 
three  of  us  have  been  in  separate  places,  and  the  clerk  in  another  place,  and  the 
secretary  in  another  place.    Very  seldom  all  three  go  together. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Your  secretary  is  not  a  member  of  the  board? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  But  he  is  familiar  with  vour  methods  of  procedure? — 
A.  Yes;  he  does  a  great  deaL  He  spends  most  of  his  time  in  New  York  City, 
where  there  are  a  great  many  strikes.    He  looks  them  up. 

O.  But  you  have  all  three  present  when  you  have  an  investigation?— A.  Tes. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washinotok,  D.  C,  September  19, 1900. 

TSSTIMOFY  OF  EOIT.  EUOE  HABT  LTTSK, 

Of  New  ZeaUmd, 

The  commission  met  at  11.05  a.  m. ,  Vice-chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  that 
time  Hon.  Hu^h  Hart  Lusk,  former  member  of  New  Zealand  Parliament, 
appeared  as  a  witness  and,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  will  nve  your  name,  address,  and  what  position, 
if  any,  you  hold  now  officially  in  New  Zealand. — ^A.  My  name  is  Hug^h  Hfu-t  Lusk. 
My  home  address  is  Auckland,  New  Zealand.  My  present  address  is  New  York, 
general  delivery.    I  now  hold  no  official  position  whatever. 

Q.  You  have  been  a  member  of  the  New  Zealand  Parliament  for  some  time?— 
A.  Yes. 

How  long?— A.  About  11  years. 

How  long  have  you  been  a  resident  of  New  Zealand? — ^A.  For  85  years. 
Have  you  resided  in  any  of  the  other  Australian  divisions? — ^A.  Yes;  I  have 
resided  in  New  South  Wales  and  in  Victoria. 

O.  You  may  state  in  your  own  way,  if  you  please,  the  initiative  and  the  progress 
of  labor  legislation  in  JNew  Zealand,  more  esx>ecially  relating  to  the  settlement  of 
labor  disputes  through  mediation,  conciliation,  or  arbitration,  the  mechanic  lien 
laws  and  employers' liability  laws,  and  like  questions  that  have  entered  into  your 
legislation. — A.  I  think  I  might  beg^n  by  saying  that  up  to  the  year  1892  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  friction  between  the  employers  of  labor  and  the  laboring 
classes  in  New  Zealand,  and  also  in  Australia.  It  culminated  in  1802  in  what 
was  known  as  **  The  Great  Strike,"  which  affected  all  the  colonies  of  Australasia. 
New  Zealand  like  the  others.  It  began  with  the  seamen^s  strike  and  it  extended 
to  nearly  all  the  principal  industries  of  the  country.  The  thin^  was  so  bad  that 
it  of  course  attracted  attention,  because  everything  was  tied  up.  Railway 
employees  struck,  carriers  struck,  sailors  struck;  every  one  of  the  great  industries 
of  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  gold  mining,  was  practically  tied  up  for  a 
time.  That,  of  course,  attracted  much  attention  eveiywhere,  and  attempts  were 
made  in  all  the  colonies  to  meet  it.  The  attempts  made  in  the  Australian  colonies 
all  took  the  form  of  arbitration,  which  was  not  compulsory;  that  is  to  say,  every 
sort  of  scheme  was  put  into  the  form  of  law  by  which  people  could  arbitrate  such 
differences.  In  New  Zealand,  however,  there  had  been  such  a  law  before,  but  it 
had  not  been  taken  advantage  of  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  parties  had  no 
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confidence  that  they  wonld  ever  come  to  any  settlement.  Their  differences  were 
SQch  that  each  party  wovdd  think  themselyes  the  strongest  and  hold  out;  jnst  as 
I  take  it  they  are  doing  to-day  in  the  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania.  The  minister 
for  labor,  Mr.  Beeves,  who  is  now  agent-general  for  the  colony  in  London,  thought 
that  it  was  time  that  some  effort  were  niade  to  go  beyond  this,  and  in  1898  he  pro- 
posed a  law,  which  he  had  himself  carefully  elaborated,  for  making  arbitration 
compnlsorv.  It  was  twice  rejected  by  what  is  called  The  Council  there — ^that  is, 
the  equivalent  of  the  senate  in  our  parliament — which  naturally  represented  largely 
the  more  capitalistic  class  of  the  country.  But  on  the  third  occasion,  the  end  of 
1^,  they  accepted  it  as  being  the  most  hox>eful  experiment  that  could  be  made; 
and  it  was  made — as  many  of  tne  laws  are  made  in  New  Zealand— merely  tentative. 
It  was  only  in  force  for  2  years,  tmtil  it  should  be  tried,  in  x)oint  of  fact. 

The  law  has  been  amended  from  time  to  time  since  then,  but  not  in  any  of  the 
absolutely  radical  features.  The  main  features  were  these:  That  all,  employers 
and  employed,  in  any  trade  whatever  should  be  invited  to  associate  themselves 
into  what  might  be  called  trades  unions  and  register  themselves  as  registered 
unions.  The  object  of  that  was  that  there  should  be  some  person  authorized  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  the  employed  persons  and  also  on  behalf  of  the  manufacturers, 
or  whatever  they  were,  who  were  on  the  other  side.  Further,  it  was  enacted 
that  there  should  be  a  court  of  conciliation  instituted  in  each  center  of  popula- 
tion— ^there  are  really  6  centers  of  population  in  New  Zealand — which  court 
should  consist  of  5  persons,  2  of  them  to  be  elected  annually  by  the  registered 
employed  i)er6ons— tnat  is,  the  trades—and  2  of  them  by  the  employers,  also  reg- 
ist^ea,  and  the  fifth  x)erson  should  be  elected  by  the  other  four,  as  chairman. 
This  court  was  to  be  the  court  of  first  instance— that  is  to  say,  that  when  people 
quarreled  or  had  a  difference  they  ^ould  app^Ed  first  to  this  court  of  conciliation. 
There  were  no  fees  to  be  paid,  and  that  is  a  material  feature  in  the  whole  system. 
There  are  no  fees  paid  m  connection  with  conciliation  in  New  Zealand.  The 
Government  pays  all  expenses. 

The  application  has  to  be  made  either  on  behalf  of  a  registered  body  of  employ- 
ers or  on  oehalf  of  a  registered  bodjr  of  employees,  and  the  question  was  taken  up 
simply  in  the  ordinary  way  of  conciliation  by  this  board,  ft  they  come  to  a  deci- 
sion which  is  accepted,  of  course  there  is  an  end  of  it.  If  they  do  not  come  to  a 
decision  accepted  by  both  parties,  either  party  is  at  liberty  to  appeal  to  the  arbitra- 
tion court  of  the  colony. 

The  arbitration  court  consists  of  three  penonB,  It  was  originally  five,  but  it 
has  been  reduced  to  three.  One  of  these  persons  is  elected  by  all  the  registered 
labor  bodies  throughout  the  colony,  the  other  is  elected  by  the  employers'  bodies, 
and  the  third  person,  who  is  chairman  and  practically  arbitrator  of  what  is  done, 
is  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  who  is  from  time  to  time  appointed  by 
the  governor  of  tne  colony. 

Q.  You  have  parties  in  this  appellate  court  of  New  Zealand  denominated  assess- 
ors: what  are  tneir  functions? — ^A.-  The  assessors  can  be  called  in  by  the  court, 
and  in  ^most  every  case  ihe  assessors  are  called  in;  that  is,  persons  especially 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the  trade  which  is  in  dispute.  Two  assess- 
ors are  usually  called  in  by  the  court-persons  who  are  supposed  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  t^e  employers  and  on  behalf  of  the  em^oyees  from  special  knowledge. 
They  have  no  actuid  voice,  excepting  advisory.  They  have  no  actual  voice  in  the 
decision  of  the  court. 

Q.  Do  they  stand  in  the  character  of  experts?'-A.  Yes;  experts. 

This  court  is  absolutely  final;  there  is  no  appeal  from  the  court,  excepti.ng  as 
to  a  question  of  the  construction  of  the  law— that  is  to  say,  as  to  what  their  powers 
really  are.  That  might  be  a  question  for  the  supreme  court  of  the  country  to 
decide.  Their  decision  is  not  subject  to  any  appeal  whatever;  it  is  final.  Tney 
are,  as  I  say,  the  representatives  equally  of  labor  and  of  capital  and  of  the  chief 
justiciary  of  the  country.  Their  usual  place  of  sitting  la  at  the  capital,  but  they 
move  to  the  other  centers  when  a  case  arises  of  importance  at  any  of  these,  and 
they  take  the  evidence  on  the  spot.  They  are  empowered  to  take  any  evidence 
that  seems  necessary  to  them  to  throw  light  on  the  question.  They  may  call  for 
any  papers,  for  any  books,  for  any  information  whatever.  They  may  compel  the 
production  of  all  books  and  documents  whatever  in  the  same  way  that  the  supreme 
court  of  the  country  can  do.  They  sit  in  public,  an  absolutely  public  court,  no 
private  sessions  whatever.  All  of  it  is  open  to  the  public,  and  I  may  say  that  i}ie 
government  publishes  every  month  a  report  of  ail  the  proceedings  of  the  court 
as  taken  down  by  the  shorthand  reporter — all  the  evidence  and  the  conclusions. 
Their  decision  is  generally  for  a  certain  time — ^that  is  to  say,  they  will  say  the  rate 
of  wages  in  this  case,  which  is  the  question  in  dispute,  is,  in  our  opinion,  suffi- 
cient under  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  trade,  or  it  is  insufficient,  and  we 
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think  that  the  rate  of  wages  shotdd  be  raised  so  much,  and  that  shall  be  the  mini* 
mum  rate  of  wages  in  tms  trade  at  this  particular  center  of  work  for,  say,  one 
year  or  two  years,  or  whatever  they  may  think  desirable.  They  have  the  power 
of  extending  this  decision  of  theirs  to  affect  all  parts  of  the  colony  if  l^ey  think 
fit.  I  may  give  yon  one  case:  This  qnestion  which  has  arisen  between  the  shoe- 
makers' nnion  and  the  mannf  actnrers  of  shoes  has  arisen  in  the  Ancldand  district, 
bnt  after  taking  all  the  evidence  in  the  case  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  onr  decision 
might  proi)erly  be  made  to  extend  thronghont  the  conntr^,  and  we  therefore  say 
that  for  a  space  of  12  months  from  this  date  the  rate  of  minimum  wages  through- 
out the  colony  shall  be  so  much;  the  number  of  apprentices  as  compared  with 
the  number  of  expert  workmen  shall  not  exceed  so  many.  These  were  the  two 
questions  that  came  up  in  that  particular  case. 

There  were  persons  outside  of  these  unions — ^manufacturers  who  had  not  joined 
any  registered  body  of  manufacturers — who  said:  ''  That  is  all  right;  we  have  not 
anything  to  do  with  this.  This  does  not  affect  us.  We  are  all  ri^ht.  We  will  go 
on  as  we  are  doing.'*  But  the  court  said:  '*  No;  on  the  complaint  of  any  person 
whatever  we  will  make  it  apply  to  everv  manufacturer  throughout  the  country. 
We  have  the  power  to  do  so,  and  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  manufacturers  who  are 
incorporated  if  we  made  a  rule  to  affect  them  which  did  not  affect  outsiders. 
They,  of  course,  might  be  starved  out  of  the  business.  Therefore  it  shall  affect 
everybody."  Well,  that  was  the  case  in  that  particular  starike,  and  there  were 
some  manufacturers  who  defied  the  decision  of  tne  court,  and  the  court  had  them 
up  before  it  and  infiicted  a  fine  of  $500  for  the  offense,  with  the  warning  that  in 
every  action  in  which  a  complaint  was  made  that  they  were  employing  me^  at 
less  wages  than  those  fixed  a  similar  fine  would  be  imposed  on  them.  Of  course, 
in  the  case  of  employers  it  practically  put  a  stop  to  it. 

I  may  say  that  there  never  has  been  anv  organized  revolt  against  the  decision 
of  the  court.  It  has  now  been  in  force  for  6  years,  and  every  year  it  has  been 
taken  advantage  of  in  an  increasing  scale;  every  year  there  have  been  more  ap- 
peals to  the  court  on  new  questions  arising.  Finding  that  the  court  treated  them 
apparentl^r  with  absolute  fairness,  sometimes  deciding  in  favor  of  the  workers 
and  sometimes  in  favor  of  the  employers,  without  any  bias,  both  jMirties  have  got 
into  the  habit  of  appealing  to  the  court  as  soon  as  any  question  reaUy  arises. 
They  are  obliged,  practically,  to  appeal  to  the  court,  because  it  is  manifest  that  it 
is  to  the  interest  of  one  party  or  another,  wherever  there  is  a  difference,  to 
get  an  absolute  decision  upon  the  question,  since  they  find  that  these  decisions 
are  absolutely  enforced.  Of  course,  if  you  had  decisions  of  the  court  which  were 
not  always  enforced,  vou  would  necessarilv  bring  the  court  into  contempt,  and 
no  doubt  it  would  fail  altogether,  but  so  far  in  New  Zealand  we  have  nad  no 
failure. 

I  remember  well  the  contempt  that  was  expressed  for  the  idea  of  compulsoir 
arbitration  and  the  argument  that  was  used.  I  have  seen  it  used  in  England.  I 
have  seen  it  used  here,  as  well  as  in  Australia.  The  argument  used  was  that  you 
could  not  send  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  to  iaiL  Supposing  there  was  such 
a  court  with  power  to  compel  obedience  to  its  finding,  if  tne  number  of  men  who 
were  on  strike  or  wanted  to  go  out  on  strike  were  sufficiently  large  it  would  he 
inoperative,  because  you  could  not  possibly  enforce  it. 

Tne  answer  to  that,  of  course,  is  that  experience  shows  that  the  vast  majority 
of  people  are  not  fools.  Neither  workmen  nor  capitalists  are  fools  as  a  rule,  and 
no  Dodyof  employees  ever  have  been  found  who  were  fond  of  striking  for  its  own 
sake.  They  are  perfectly  aware  that  they  suffer  terribly  by  the  conditions  of 
every  strike,  and  everythmg  that  holds  out  the  hope  of  better  conditions  seems  to 
them  to  be  at  all  events  well  worth  trying.  Now,  if  men  have  any  real  griev- 
ance they  are  not  going  to  condemn  themselves  to  starvation  or  to  loss  of  their 
homes  or  to  having  to  scatter  all  over  the  world  for  the  sake  of  carrying  out  a 
mere  prejudice  or  mere  fad.  So  we  found  it  in  New  Zealand.  We  found  that 
although  the  men  were  by  no  means  so  successful  as  they  hoped,  were  by  no 
means  able  to  eet  decisions  wholly  in  their  favor,  yet  whenever  there  was  any 
real  grievance  tney  idways  got  some  relief,  and  they  were  always  satisfied  it  was 
far  better  for  them  to  take  what  was  given  them  in  this  way  than  it  was  to 
attempt  to  defy  the  law  and  to  go  out  on  strike.  As  a  matter  of  tact,  there  never 
has  been  any  strike  whatever  in  New  2iealand,  large  or  small,  since  the  law  was 
put  in  ox>eration. 

In  Australia  there  was  at  first  a  very  great  deal  of  prejudice  against  the  idea^  a 
very  strong  prejudice  indeed.  I  speak  because  I  was  myself  in  New  South  Wales 
in  the  year  1892-98,  at  a  time  just  after  the  great  strike,  when  there  was  nothing 
much  talked  about  but  how  to  avoid  such  a  misfortune  again.  The  prejudice  on 
the  part  especially  of  employers  amounted  almost  to  plain  ridicule,    xhey  would 
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not  listen  to  anyone  who  snggested  compulsory  arbitration.  They  saw  it  intro- 
duced into  New  Zealand  and  tney  watched  it  very  closely.  Every  now  and  then 
people  representing  the  different  chambers  of  commerce  have  come  over  to  New 
Siealand  and  investigated  the  matter  for  themselves,  and  the  resnlt  of  tiieir  investi- 
gation has  been  that  in  two  of  the  colonies,  Sonth  Australia  and  New  South  Wales, 
there  have  been  brought  forward  laws  similar  in  their  general  effect  to  the  law 
of  New  Zealand;  and  at  the  date  of  the  last  mail  leaving  Australia  that  law  was 
under  consideration  by  the  parliament  in  Sydney;  a  law  dntwn  precisely  upon  the 
lines  of  the  New  Zealand  act;  with  the  exception  of  omitting  the  conciliation  court. 
The  attorney-general,  bringing  it  forward,  stated  that  he  had  left  that  out  on  pur- 
X>o6e,  because,  from  a  careful  investigation  of  results,  he  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  where  there  was  an  absolutely  effective  means  of  bringing  about  a 
settlement  men  would  less  and  less  resort  to  one  which  was  of  a  very  doubtful 
character;  and  that  even  in  New  Zealand  people  were  more  and  more  making  the 
conciliation  court  a  mere  form  as  preliminary  to  going  to  the  court  which  really 
could  enforce  its  decisions.  Therefore  in  his  act,  which  I  have  no  doubt  from 
what  I  know  of  the  parliament  there  will  become  a  law,  he  simply  takes  sJl  that 
part  of  the  act  which  is  compulsory.  He  says  the  result  of  6  years*  trial  has  been 
that  thej  have  saved  immense  sums  of  money  in  New  Zealand;  they  have  been 
saved  friction  between  the  classes,  and  there  has  been  such  an  increase  of  manu- 
facturing energy  in  the  country  as  no  other  one  of  these  colonies  can  show. 

Now,  tnat  is  generally,  in  a  very  few  words,  the  result  of  what  has  beeif  done 
with  the  arbitration  law  in  New  Zealand.  I  do  not  know  that  I  need  to  expatiate 
on  it.    If  there  are  any  things  not  clear,  I  would  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions. 

Q.  Can  this  board  or  court  hear  all  the  cases  that  may  occur?  A  number  of 
strikes  might  be  inaugurated  about  the  same  time,  in  which  event  how  does  the 
court  hear  all  the  cases,  being  but  one  court  for  so  large  a  population? — A.  The 
moment  a  question  is  referred  to  the  court  it  becomes  sub  judice.  No  similar 
dispute  can  be  allowed  to  take  the  form  of  a  strike.  Any  person  refusing  to 
work  is  liable  to  be  imprisoned  or  fined.  Any  person  turning  away  his  employees 
while  the  Question  is  before  the  court  is  also  m  danger  of  fine  or  imprisonment. 
The  court  has  absolute  power  to  put  down  its  foot,  just  as  the  supreme  court 
would  in  a  case  of  contempt  of  court,  and  say,  '*  There  shall  be  no  attempt  to 
take  this  matter  out  of  our  nands;  it  is  here  now  and  we  shall  decide  it,  ana  you 
must  not  attempt  to  disturb  existing  relations  until  it  is  decided." 

Q.  Then  they  would  not  allow  a  strike  in  a  different  place  on  the  same  ques- 
tion?— A.  No;  not  on  the  same  question. 

Q.  But  there  miKht  be  a  strike  on  another  question;  then  how  would  the  court 
handle  several  of  them  at  the  same  time,  or  have  you  had  that  difficulty? — ^A.  Oh, 
there  are  always  cases  in  advance  in  New  Zealand.  There  are  always  cases  to 
be  heard,  although  they  strive  very  earnestly  to  keep  up  with  them.  They  are 
not  able  to  be  always  abreast  of  the  cases,  but  they  have  hitherto  contrived  to  be 
within  a  month  or  6  weeks  of  the  cases  because  they  do  nothing  else,  and  go  from 
place  to  place  to  hear  the  cases.  As  there  are  no  lawyers  allowed  in  the  court,  the 
cases  do  not  ixkke  nearly  so  long.  I  am  an  old  lawyer  myself  and  I  speak  without 
any  intention  of  making  fun  of  the  profession;  but  of  course  a  lawyer  has  to  do 
something  for  his  money,  and  what  he  generally  does  do  is  to  make  the  case  a 
good  deiu  longer  than  it  need  otherwise  to  be.  In  other  words,  it  has  greatly 
tended  to  a  reduction  of  time  that  no  lawyers  are  allowed  to  appear  in  court. 
The  persons  who  apx)ear  are  interested  parties  on  each  side,  but  no  lawyer  is 
allowed  to  re]^resent  them. 

I  have  considered  the  question  of  how  this  could  be  worked  on  the  enormously 
larger  scale  of  a  country  like  this,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  insuperable 
difficulty  if  the  country  were  mapx>ed  out  into  districts.  There  could  be  just  as 
many  courts  constituted  on  the  same  basis  as  were  necessary  for  the  prompt  hear- 
ing of  all  cases.  Of  course  you  can  not  deal  with  it  as  we  do  with  one  arbitration 
court,  but  you  may  deal  with  it  with  a  dozen  or  more  arbitration  courts.  And 
there  is  no  difficulty  if  the  basis  of  the  court  were  the  same,  and  its  x)owers  were 
the  same,  it  seems  to  me;  always  supposing  the  i)eople  of  America  are  not  fond 
of  a  row  for  the  row's  sake,  which,  after  4  years'  investigation,  I  do  not  think  is 
a  fact.  I  think  they  are  just  as  reasonable  people  as  the  people  of  New  Zealand; 
the  only  thing  is  that  our  people  have  had  tne  cnance  to  snow  their  reason. 

Q.  ^fiy  Mr.  Kennedy.)  If  the  matter  before  the  court  be  a  question  of  wages, 
does  tne  decision  go  back  to  the  time  the  case  was  made  up  and  brought  to  the 
court  or  from  the  time  of  the  decision? — ^A.  No;  from  the  date  of  the  decision. 
The  operation  of  the  decision  is  from  its  date,  not  before. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  F arquhar. )  Are  we  to  understand  that  both  the  employers  and 
employees  are  under  a  registry  law?— A.  That  is  so.    No  one  has  a  right  to  go  to 
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the  conrt  nnless  they  have  already  registered  as  a  body  of  some  kind.  There  is 
nothing  to  hinder  a  dozen  men  registering  themselves  as  a  body,  but  they  mnst 
have  some  recognized  officer  who  can  be  dealt  with.  One  object  that  Mr.  Reev^ 
told  me  he  had  in  doing  that  was  that  he  hoped  in  this  way  the  principle  of 
trades  nnionism  for  the  purpose  of  apx)ealing  to  law  wonld  become  nniversal 
among  all  trades,  and  that  it  would  have  the  additional  advantage  of  becoming  a 
sort  of  universal  system  of  benefit  societies;  that  all  these  people  could  join 
together  and  they  would  necessarily  have  some  fund,  and  in  fact  that  they  may 
have  that  fund,  the  law  provides  also  that  those  registered  societies  shall  he 
empowered  to  go  into  court  and  recover  the  dues  that  are  due  to  them  from  their 
members  under  the  rules  under  which  they  join. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  And  those  employers  of  labor  that  are  not  reg;istered  are 
bound  under  the  decision  of  the  court,  but  have  no  right  to  apx>eal  to  it? — ^A.  No 
right  to  appeal  to  it,  but  bound  by  its  decision. 

Q.  (By  Mr.FARQUHAR.)  Can  you  say  how  nearly  your  registry  law  conforms 
to  the  British  registry  law? — ^A.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that  law. 

Q.  You  can  not  say  that  the  New  Zealand  law  was  copied  after  the  British 
act?— A.  I  could  not  say.  that,  but  I  should  think  in  all  probability  it  is  not, 
because  we  have  copied  very  few  things  from  the  law  as  in  force  in  England. 

Q.  The  registry  law  of  New  2Sealana  is  in  the  nature  of  an  incorporation,  both 
for  the  employer  and  employee,  and  the  incorporated  body,  if  a  trades  union,  is 
subjebt  to  all  the  penalties  of  law  as  an  incorporated  body? — ^A.  Yes;  all  its  funds 
are  liable  to  the  decision  of  any  court. 

Q.  Your  reasons  for  framing  that  law  were  that  heretofore  you  had  simply  asso- 
ciated bodies  without  any  authority  or  any  person  to  bring  mto  court  and  to  be 
answerable  for  breaches  of  the  peace,  malfeasance  in  office,  etc.? — A.  Yes. 

(^.  So  you  adopted  practically  the  British  system  of  registration,  whereby  aO 
their  officers  are  responsible? — A.  That  is  so.  If  that  is  the  English  law,  then  it 
is  practically  adoptecU 

Q.  We  have  no  registration  law  in  this  country;  we  have  no  incorporation  of 
unions;  then  how  would  it  be  possible  to  apply  your  comi)ulsory  arbitration  law 
of  New  Zealand  here? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible. 

O.  You  do  not  think  it  could  be  applied  in  any  country  unless  the  registry  was 
prenminary  to  the  arbitration? — A.  I  think  that  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  thing. 
That  I  know  was  the  conclusion  that  Beeves  came  to  and  he  had  made  a  study  of 
the  conditions  as  far  as  law  was  concerned,  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
nothing  could  be  done  that  would  be  effective  without  first  of  all  getting  the  par- 
ties into  a  corporate  position. 

Q.  (By  Mr. Phillips.)  You  would  therefore  advise  the  incorporation  of  labor 
or^nizations? — ^A.  Certainly;  most  strenuously. 

Q.  Have  you  found  any  hardship  on  the  corporations  by  the  imposition  of  fines? 
Have  they  ever  been  fined  to  any  large  extent  when  in  the  wrong? — ^A.  No;  they 
have  not  been  fined  largely.  I  may  say  fairly  that  the  trouble  with  the  arbitra- 
tion law  of  New  Zealand  has  not  arisen  from  the  employees,  but  from  the  employ- 
ers of  labor.  They  have  been  the  x>6ople  that  the  law  has  had  to  fi^ht,  because 
they  have  always  had  the  impression  that  they  had  the  better  of  it  if  it  came  to  a 
fight.    They  have  the  money. 

Q.  Then  the  labor  bodies  are  in  favor  of  incorporation  or  registry?— A.  Oh,  yes; 
and  increasingly.  This  last  year  the  increase  of  these  incorporated  bodies  was 
enormous. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  percentage  of  organized 
labor  IS  m  New  Zealand  to  the  unorganized?— A.  I  have  an  idea  and  I  think  I 
could  probably  ascertain  it  absolutely.  I  have  the  means  of  getting  ea»ct  data 
on  a  great  many  of  these  points  because  I  have  the  documents,  but  I  have  not 
thought  of  looking  it  up,  and  it  is  only  an  impression.  It  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  give  an  impression,  but  my  impression  is  that  up  to  last  year  something  like 
three-fifths  of  all  labor  was  organized. 

Q.  You  mentioned,  as  an  illustration,  the  shoemaker  matter.  Suppose  that 
your  final  court  decided  upon  a  rate  of  wages  for  twelve  months  in  the  shoemak- 
ing  trade,  would  that  decision  prevail  over  all  the  shoemaking  trade  in  New  Zea- 
land?—A.  It  did. 

Q.  So  that  practically  the  State  makes  the  wage  of  the  workingman?— A.  Prac- 
tically the  State  makes  the  wage  of  the  workingman.  And  at  the  end  of  the 
time  they  decided— both  employers  and  employees— that  they  would  not  go  back 
to  the  court  for  any  extension,  but  keep  the  tmng  as  it  was. 

Q.  But  there  is  a  chance  for  application,  if  necessary,  to  continue  the  jadg- 
ment?— A.  That  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  done. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  But  supposing  the  conditions  would  change  within  the 
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year?— A.  There  is  no  provisioii  in  the  law  for  altering  within  the  period 
mentioned. 

Q.  Not  in  the  period,  but  at  the  end  of  the  year? — A.  Either  x>arty  can  go  to 
the  court  and  ask  to  have  it  reviewed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  If  a  particular  union  makes  a  complaint  to  the  court, 
it  practically  brings  the  other  party  into  court,  willing  or  not? — A.  Certainly;  and 
practically  it  brings  aU  others  in  the  same  trade,  whether  they  are  the  ];>artie8 
complained  a^inst  or  not. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  KENNEDY. )  Tou  say  the  decision  is  binding  on  all  in  the  same  trade. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  result  in  a  case  of  this  kind:  Suppose  it  is  a  case  of  reduc- 
tion of  wi^g^  and  the  employers  in  one  city  in  the  colony  were  paying  the  rate  of 
wages  which  the  court  decided  should  be  reduced;  they  were  willmg  to  pay  that 
rate  of  wages  and  so  stated.  Would  they  be  comi)elled  then  to  reduce  those 
wages? — ^A.  The  court  never  fixes  a  unft-riTO-n-m  rate  of  wag^es.  You  may  pay  as 
much  as  you  please,  but  never  less  than  so  much.  The  mmimum  wage  is  what 
the  court  fixes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  any  of  your  public  utilities,  like  surface  railroads, 
etc.,  owned  by  the  government  in  New  Zealand?-— A.  Yes.  Not  all,  because  the 
government  did  not  begin  the  practice  of  doing  this  until  after  a  great  many  had 
been  started,  but  all  our  steam  railroads,  not  mere  street  raibroads,  belong  to  the 
government. 

Q.  Are  the  employees  on  these  government  roads  organized? — ^A.  They  are 
oncanized. 

Subject  to  this  law  also?— A.  Subject  to  this  law. 

Are  the  miners  organized? — ^A.  Yes.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  gold  miners 
are  orsanized,  though  of  course  they  may  be,  but  the  coal  miners  are,  throughout 
the  colony. 

Q.  StriKes  among  gold  miners  are  very  infrequent? — ^A.  I  never  heard  of  a  strike 
among  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  do  much  in  mining  quartz? — A.  Yes.  They  do 
not  strike  on  account  of  wages.  Some  of  them  must  be  organized,  for  I  observed 
one  case  before  the  court  One  large  quartz-mining  company  was  Drought  before 
the  court  and  a  decision  was  given  about  a  year  ago,  i  think.  A  decision  was 
given  which  was  practically  in  favor  of  the  men,  and  I  am  not  certain  but  I  think 
an  application  was  made  by  some  one  to  have  that  extended  to  quartz-mining 
companies  in  other  parts  of  the  colony,  and  the  court,  after  hearing  the  case^ 
decided  that  it  would  not  do  so,  because  the  conditions  were  not  the  same,  and 
that  they  would  require  to  have  the  case  brought  before  them  as  in  other  cases, 
because  the  conditions  in  different  parts  of  the  country  were  not  similar. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  the  case  of  unorganized  or  nonunion  labor,  how 
could  the  iMirties,  one  or  more,  come  into  court  through  a  complaint  and  have  a 
hearing?— A.  There  is  no  way. 

Q.  Consequently  the  organized  labor  under  registration  and  the  employers 
under  resiBtration,  through  this  law,  regulate  really  the  wages  of  all  unorganized 
labor  in  New  2iealand? — A.  That  is  so. 

Q.  And  have  complete  control  of  the  whole  labor  market? — ^A.  Cknnplete 
control. 

Q,  What,  to  your  mind,  has  been  the  practical  effect  of  this  law  in  settling  the 
strikes  and  making  a  uniform  wage  and  uniform  working  day  to  the  whole 
colony? — ^A.  The  effect  has  been  steadily  to  raise  the  rate  of  wages.  The  rate  of 
wages  has  risen  steadily  during  the  6  years,  until  now  I  should  say  on  an  average 
it  is  nearly  one-third  higher  than  it  was. 

Q.  The  eipployer  and  employee  being  on  the  same  footing  as  to  their  own  inter- 
ests, has  that  advantaged  your  colony  as  to  outside  markets,  independent  of  your 
home  consumption?— A.  I  can  only  say  that  there  has  been  a  great  increase  of 
manufacturing  productions,  and  I  presume  there  would  not  have  been  if  they 
had  not  found  that  it  paid.  I  do  not  know  more  than  that.  I  am  merely  going  on 
the  general  principle  that  year  by  year  new  industries  are  being  started  and  the 
old  ones  are  being  increased  in  their  productions.  Therefore  I  take  it  to  be  the 
best  indication  that  the  thing  is  not  found  inimical  to  their  success. 

Q.  Are  your  manufacturing  industries  equid  to  your  home  consumption  in  New 
Zealand? — ^A.  Well,  equal  in  the  way  they  are  in  most  colonies.  A  certain  class 
of  goods  are  not  made  at  all  in  the  colonies.  A  certain  class  of  goods  are  all 
imported  from  Great  Britain  and  others  from  France  and  Qermany,  particularly 
in  the  Australian  colonies:  but  New  Zealand  is  esi)eciaUy  conservative  because  the 
most  of  its  goods  come  from  Qreat  Britain. 

Q.  Has  tms  raise  of  one-third  in  wages,  which  enters  into  the  output,  disadvan- 
taged your  dealing  with  Australia  proper?— A.  No;  not  at  all. 
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Q.  Yon  are  able  to  compete  equally  as  well  as  yon  did  before  yon  had  this 
arrangement? — ^A.  It  is  a  cnrions  fact  that  New  Zealand  makes  a  great  deal  more 
of  the  fine  woolen  goods  than  are  used  in  New  Zealand,  while  Australia  makes  a 
^eat  deal  less  than  she  uses  herself,  and  the  export  of  such  goods  has  greatly 
increased.  It  is  not  exactly  in  competition  with  Australian  goods;  it  is  rather  in 
competition  with  the  gooos  of  the  outside  world  going  to  Australia.  But  we 
have  no  advantage  over  outside  goods  in  the  way  of  customs  duties.  There  is  no 
customs  convention  at  all.    We  pay  the  same  duty  that  the  Gl«rman  pays  for  his 

foods  going  into  Australia,  and  yet  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  m  the  trade, 
can  scarcely  say  that  I  follow  it,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  so.  I  suppose  it  is 
possible  at  least  that  better  machinery  and  better  workmen  are  the  result  of  bettef 
wages. 

Q.  What  are  the  main  raw  materials  of  the  product  of  New  Zealand  that  enter 
into  manufactures? — ^A.  Well,  I  suppose  you  might  say  that  wool,  timber,  flax — 
that  is,  the  native  flax  of  New  Zealand — and  the  native  gum  of  New  Zealand  are 
the  four  largest  factors.    There  are  many  minor  ones. 


Q.  You  import  all  your  raw  cotton? — A.  Oh,  yes. 


^  Where  are  your  principal  imports  of  cotton  from? — ^A.  I  supjiose  frofm 
America.  There  has  been  a  very  large  increase  in  the  imports  in  the  last  5  years 
to  New  Zealand  from  America.  I  have  no  doubt  there  would  be  more  if  New 
Zealand  goods  could  come  into  America  on  as  easy  terms  as  the  American  goods 
go  into  New  Zealand. 

Q.  Are  your  textile  workers  very  well  or^nized? — A.  Very  well  organized. 

Q.  Have  you  strict  laws  in  respect  to  samtary  arrangements  there? — ^A.  Quit« 
exceptionally  strict,  I  should  say,  and  in  regard  to  hours  of  labor  and  with  regard 
to  the  age  of  x)erson8  who  can  be  employed.  All  these  things  are  very  stringently 
regulated. 

Q.  Have  you  different  hours  of  labor  for  your  different  trades? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  is  no  8  or  9  hour  law  for  the  cities? — ^A.  There  is  this:  No  person  in 
any  trade  can  be  employed,  without  payment  for  extra  time,  more  than  for  48 
hours  a  week. 

Q.  That  is  the  State  law?— A.  That  is  the  State  law.  If  you  employ  persons  for 
more,  they  must  be  paid  a  wage  and  a  half  for  the  extra  time,  ana  you  are  not  at 
liberty  to  employ  any  one  on  extra  time  under  18  years  of  age.  No  person  under 
18  years  of  age  can  De  employed  for  extra  time.  Women  in  factories  can  not  be 
employed  for  more  than  44  hours  in  the  week.  There  are  a  good  many  special 
re^ilations  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  women. 

Q.  Just  state  them,  if  you  please. — ^A.  To  begin  with,  no  woman  can  be  employed 
in  a  factory  until  she  is  18  years  of  age.  No  youth  can  be  employed  until  he  is 
16  years  of  age.  You  may  not  employ  a  woman  or  eirl  more  than  44  hours  in  the 
week,  and  you  must  arrange  that  the  extra  4  hours  shall  constitue  a  half  holiday— 
shall  not  be  distributed  over  the  week  but  shall  constitute  a  half  holiday.  There 
are  special  regulations  which  I  can  not  tax  my  memory  with  now  with  regard  to 
the  sanitation  of  the  room  and  space  allowed  in  all  factory  rooms,  esx>ecially  for 
girls.  There  has  been  very  special  care  taken  that  everything  that  has  been  thought 
necessaiy  for  men  shall  be  made,  if  possible,  better  in  re^^d  to  the  women. 

Q.  What  is  the  law  in  respect  to  the  employment  of  children? — ^A.  You  can  not 
employ  them.  You  can  not  employ  any  cnild  in  a  factory  or  workroom  under  16 
years  of  age. 


Q.  Do  you  have  compulsory  education  there? — ^A.  Oh,  jes. 


^  Is  there  anything  compulsory  about  children  there  being  required  to  attend 
school  a  certain  time  before  they  are  admitted  into  these  factories? — ^A.  There  is 
this,  that  the  parents  are  subject  to  fine  and  imprisonment  if  they,  do  not  send 
them  to  school  so  many  days  in  the  year,  unless  they  are  sick.  Of  course,  there 
are  exceptions  in  that  case.  I  was  the  author  of  the  education  act  myself,  so  I 
take  aparticular  interest  in  the  education  law. 

Q.  How  many  days  constitutes  your  school  year  there? — A.  It  is  practicallY  9 
months  in  the  year.  Two  months  in  the  summer,  1  week  at  Christmas,  and  3 
weeks  in  midwinter  are  excepted,  so  you  have  practically  9  months'  school  in  the 
year.  To  exempt  the  parents  from  fine  or  imprisonment  the  child  must  be  sent 
to  school  at  all  events  3  out  of  4  school  days.  I  was  noticing  the  last  govern- 
ment handbook,  and  according  to  the  returns  made  the  attendance  at  the  schools 
was  20  per  cent  higher  than  in  any  other  Imown  country  in  the  world.  All  the 
Australian  colonies  have  compulsory  education,  but  it  does  not  compel  somehow 
to  the  same  extent.  It  is  not  that  anybody  has  been  had  up  and  nned  in  New 
Zealand,  but  I  think  it  is  largely  owing  to  tne  fact  that  there  was  much  looking 
after.  The  system  has  become  a  system  of  very  close  inspection  by  the  people 
interested.  There  is  the  education  board,  of  which  there  are  6  in  New  Zealand, 
one  for  each  of  the  6  districts — formerly  the  6  provinces  of  New  Zealand  now 
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tiie  6  educational  districts,  because  the  pTovinces  were  done  away  with  a  good 
many  years  a^.  This  board  has  the  snpreme  control  of  the  education,  subject 
to  the  act,  in  its  own  district.  They  sulMivide  l^e  district  into  school  distncts 
as  they  are  called,  and  in  each  school  district  there  is  elected  every  year  by  the 
householders  of  the  district  a  school  committee  of  7,  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after 
the  working  of  the  school  and  the  attendance  of  the  children.  The  result  seems 
to  have  been  that  the  schools  give  more  satisfaction  and  the  children  are  more 
regular  in  their  attendance  than  in  an^  one  of  the  Australian  colonies,  a  long  way. 
Tms  last  return  makes  it  something  hke  89  per  cent— the  number  of  the  children 
who  were  actually  in  attendance  during  the  year. 

Q.  Does  the  State,  through  taxes,  provide  for  all  these  schools?— A.  Out  of  the 
general  revenue  of  the  country.    There  is  no  special  tax. 

Taken  out  of  the  general  fund? — A.  Simply  voted  by  the  jMurliament. 
Has  the  State  established  any  technical  schools?— A«  Tes. 

J.  Schools  of  trade,  etc.? — A.  Some;  not  on  a  very  lar^e  scale  as  yet.  They  were 
not  in  existence  until  after  I  left,  so  they  are  of  recent  mstitution.  It  can  not  be 
xnore  tlum  8  or  4  years. 

Q.  Are  these  distinct  from  the  general  educational  school  law? — ^A.  Oh,  no;  they 
are  a  part  of  it.  The  grammar  schools,  as  they  are  called,  are  e(}uivalent  to  your 
high  schools  and  are  a  part  of  it.  The  university  is  a  i)art.  It  is  all  a  part,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  anv  person  should  not  proceed  from  the  lowest  to  the  high- 
est ffrade  of  education  without  expense  if  he  shows  sufficient  aptitude.  They  will 
not  be  admitted  unless  they  do.  They  will  not  be  admitted  from  what  are  called 
the  common  schools— that  is  to  say,  from  the  elementary  schools  into  the  high 
school — ^until  they  have  passed  the  necessary  examination.  The  attendance  in  the 
colleges  is  not  compulsory  at  all,  because  you  can  not  compel  anyone  to  go  to 
school  after  15  years  of  age,  and  of  course  they  would  not  be  conrpetent  to  go  to 
the  colleges  until  after  that,  so  that  it  is  a  matter  of  choice;  but  the  whole  thing . 
is  one  system. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  At  what  age  are  they  admitted  to  the  primary  school?— A. 
Five  years  of  age — from  5  to  15. 

Q.  The  same  age  for  boys  and  girls? — ^A.  The  same  age  for  boys  and  girls. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  any  special  statute  there  on  employers'  lia- 
bility?—A.  There  is  a  special  statute,  and  I  believe  quite  a  stringent  one.  I  am 
told,  although  I  have  not  eicamined  it  myself,  that  it  was  largely  framed  upon  the 
English  model.  I  do  not  know  what  the  distinctions  are,  but  it  was  largely 
framed  ux)on  that  model. 

Q.  Are  you  conversant  with  the  last  British  act — ^the  compensation  act? — ^A. 
As  conversant  as  one  can  be  by  merely  looking  through  it;  not  studying  it  as  I 
would  have  done  if  I  had  been  specially  interested. 

Q.  You  are  not  aware  that  Kew  Zealand  has  adopted  that  vet?— A.  No;  I  do 
not  think  she  has.  I  have  not  seen  it  in  the  newspapers,  ana  I  think  I  eiiould 
have  seen  it  certainly  had  they. 

Q.  Have  vou  any  knowledge  of  how  far  the  New  Zealand  trade  unions  and 
labor  orgahuations  enter  into  insurance  of  their  members? — A.  I  believe  some  of 
them  do,  but  I  am  not  aware  how  far  it  has  extended.  .You  see  in  New  Zealand 
special  facilities  for  insurance  have  been  given  by  the  government  of  New  Zea- 
land.   The  government  insures  in  New  Zealuid. 

Q.  Please  explain  that.— A.  That  has  been  in  force  for  28  years.  It  is  a  branch 
of  the  government.  It  was  instituted  to  take  up  the  question  of  insuring  the 
Uves  of  New  Zealand  citizens  on  the  most  reasonable  terms  that  it  could  be  done, 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  there  were  any  very  special  rates,  excepting  that  the  rates 
which  they  adopted  were  the  lowest  rates  which  were  in  force  throughout  Aus- 
tralia. But  they  have  made  gradually  a  great  many  provisions  for  allowing 
worlanen  to  pay  in  small  installments — ^monthly  installments — so  as  to  make  it 
as  easy  as  possible  for  aworkingman  to  insure  his  life.  The  consequence  of  this 
seems  to  have  been  that  it  has  been  taken  advantage  of  to  a  very  wonderful  extent 
in  New  Zealand.  They  have  almost  shut  out  otner  insurance  companies  alto- 
gether. The  only  one  that  has  any  considerable  hold  in  the  country  is  tiie  Aus- 
tralian Mutual  Ptovidence  Society,  which  is  the  great  society  of  Australasia;  but 
they  are  making  no  progress;  they  are  not  increasing  their  hold  at  all.  The  only 
one  that  increases  seems  to  be  the  government  insurance.  . 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  I>oes  it  embrace  accident  insurance?— A.  Life  and 
accident.  And,  of  course,  they  are  great  conveniences,  because  these  things  can 
be  paid  at  the  xx>st-offices  which  are  also  the  telegraph  offices  through  the  country 
ana  the  telephone  offices.  They  in  that  way  save  an  immense  amount  of  money 
in  doing  a  very  large  business.    These  offices  serve  for  a  number  of  purposes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Your  post-office  serves  as  a  savings  bank? — A.  Yes. 
I  t£ink  that  that  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  trust  that  we  have  in  New  Zealand. 
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Q.  This  insnrance  system?— A.  A  ^vemment  trust.  It  seems  to  embrace 
most  of  the  public  requirements  exceptmg  manufactures;  it  embraces  principally 
the  main  things  that  are  done. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  there  anything  contributed  from  the  insnrance  to 
the  taxes  of  the  State? — ^A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  It  is  entirely  maintained  by  the  assessments? — A.  By  the  assessments,  and  these 
are  found  quite  amnle.  All  the  surplus  is  divided  just  as  it  would  be  in  a  mutual 
society:  all  the  surplus  after  paying  the  actual  expenses  of  the  administration.  It 
is  divided  amongst  the  insured.  There  is,  of  course,  as  you  probably  knovir,  a 
public  trust  office.  That  is  to  say,  anyone  can  have  his  affairs,  or  wul,  or  any 
trust  that  he  wishes  to  institute  involving  money,  and  investment,  and  distribu- 
tion of  money — can  have  it  administered  by  the  government.  There  is  a  pabUc 
trust  office,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  public  trustee,  whose  duty  it  is  to  receive 
moneys  to  be  administered  for  any  person  in  iihe  colony;  and  there  is  a  very  lai^, 
a  very  increasing  tendency  to  make  the  public  trustee  the  executor  of  wills  and 
the  trustee  under  wills. 

Q.  It  would  require  a  very  lar^e  force  of  employees,  would  it  not,  to  carry  out 
such  an  enterprise?— A.  I  do  not  Know.  It  did  not  seem  to  me  the  last  time  I  was 
in  the  public  trust  office  that  it  was  by  any  means  of  such  an  enormous  extent. 
Of  course,  you  know  that  if  you  were  to  apply  it  to  a  country  of  75,000,000  peo- 
ple, it  would  no  doubt  involve  an  enormous  number  of  people.  And  that  is  a 
thing  I  have  always  to  remember  and  to  remind  x>eople  of  who  are  talking  of  New 
Zealand,  that  when  you  are  speaking  of  a  country  which  contains  800,000  {)eople 
you  are  sx>eaking  of  one  thing,  and  when  you  talk  of  75,000,000  you  are  ro^Udn^ 
of  another.  The  principle  may  be  applied,  but  certainly  not  the  detail.  It  is 
impossible,  and  it  is  only  foolishness  when  people  talk  as  taough  it  could  be  done; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  these  principles  are  thinCT  which  may  be  of  immense 
.service  as  giving  hints  to  people  to  apply  them  to  different  conditions;  that  is  aU. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqxjhar.)  Has  cooperation  between  manufacturers  and  employ- 
ees in  manufacturing  had  any  foothold  in  New  Zealand? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  it 
has;  I  am  not  aware  of  any  case. 

Q.  In  any  part  of  New  Zealand  have  you  known  of  where  cooperation,  either 
in  production  or  distribution,  has  had  any  foothold? — ^A.  You  Know  there  is  an 
act  by  which  cooperation  in  contract  is  made  quite  feasible,  and  a  large  number 
of  public  works  have  been  carried  on  under  the  system  and  are  carried  on  to-day — 
railway  works  and  so  on.  And  that  is  simply  by  providing  that  any  number  of 
men  may  join  together  for  the  purpose  of  takmg  a  contract.  They  shall  then 
appoint  three  of  themselves,  who,  for  the  purposes  of  this  contract,  shsdl  be  the 
representative  trustees  of  the  whole.  They  shall  sign  a  contntct  on  behidf  of  tiie 
men.  They  shall  have  power  to  hold  the  men  to  their  bargain  and  the  men  shaU 
have  power  to  hold  them,  of  course;  and  the  government  or  any  otiier  person 
dealing  with  such  a  body  will  deal  with  these  tm'ee  trustees  and  will  have  power 
to  compel  just  the  same  as  if  they  were  an  incorporated  society. 

Q.  Tney  may  do  that  in  temporary  cases?— A.  Oh,  certainly,  they  may  do  it  just 
for  this  contract.  And  that  has  been  done  largely  by  the  government  m  railway 
contracting.  I  saw  not  very  long  ago  a  statement  by  an  exceedingly  weU-known 
person  in  New  South  Wales,  who  had  large  experience  in  such  matters  as  rail- 
way construction  and  so  on,  who  had  been  to  New  Zealand  for  the  ptirpose  of 
investigating  the  thin^.  He  said  in  an  interview  that  I  saw  in  an  Australian 
newspaper  lately  that  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  work  was  extremely  ^well  done 
and  appeared  to  have  been  exceedingly  satisfactory,  and  that  as  far  as  he  could 
learn  tnere  had  been  no  quarrels.  Of  course,  that  would  depend  yery  much  on 
the  men. 

Q.  I  suppose  the  three  trustees,  of  course,  are  bonded? — ^A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  So  tnat  it  would  make  the  contract  as  safe  as  it  would  by  a  corporation? — ^A. 
Yes,  certainly;  the  only  difference  is  that  it  is  a  temporary  corporation  instead  of 
a  permanent  one. 

Q.  It  gives  the  employees  an  opportunity,  who  are  skilled  in  construction  and 
everything  of  that  kind,  to  reap  any  benent  there  may  be  or  profit  in  the -con- 
tract?— A.  Yes.    bi  fact,  it  applies  cooperation  in  the  practical  form. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Do  the  members  of  your  arbitration  court  experience 
any  difficulty  in  the  settling  of  trade  disputes  on  account  of  want  of  expert  knowl- 
edge of  the  trade?— A.  I  think  not;  because  it  is  specially  provided  that  they  diall 
call  in  such  exx>erts,  as  assessors  to  the  court,  as  they  think  fit,  and  I  have  never 
heard  that  they  had  any  difficulty  in  getting  them.  No;  I  do  not  think  that  any 
dissatisfaction  has  arisen  in  that  way. 

(J.  Is  the  working  of  your  law  Rowing  in  favor  with  your  people? — ^A.  Cer- 
tainly; rapidly  growing.    I  think  it  has  certainly  come  to  stay,  now.    I  do  not 
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think  the  workers  of  New  Zealand  wonld,  tinder  any  consideration,  give  np  that 
law.  I  know  that  the  other  day  the  chairman  of  the  directors  of  the  Union  Steam 
Shipxniig  Company  of  New  Zealand,  which  is  the  largest  steam  shipping  company 
of  the  conntry,  and  conducts  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  intercolonial  traffic  ^ 
said  that  he  had  been  very  mnch  opposed  to  tnis  system  at  first,  and  so  had  the 
company,  but  they  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  only  practical  thing 
that  had  ever  been  done  to  settle  the  question,  and  he  thought  that  on  the  whole 
it  was  more  beneficial  even  to  the  employer  than  it  was  to  the  employee. 

Q.  So  it  is  Rowing  in  favor  with  all  i)arties?—A«  Oh,  yes;  it  is  growing  in  favor, 
and,  as  I  said  already,  it  is  spreading  to  the  other  colonies.  I  have  no  doubt  it 
will  be  tried  on  a  vigorous  scale  all  over  Austr^ia  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two. 

Q.  Have  you  any  statistics  in  vour  possession  giving  the  average  wage  in  the 
different  trades? — A.  I  have.  I  nave  not  them  here  because  thev  form  i>art  of  the 
last  yearbook  of  the  New  2Sealand  Government,  which  is  rather  a  heavy  book, 
and  I  did  not  bring  it  with  me,  but  I  would  be  very  happy  to  supply  rrom  it 
any  further  information  that  I  could  give.  I  will  not  send  you  the  book,  but  I 
would  be  very  happy  to  extract  the  information.  I  can  not  replace  the  book 
very  easily. 

Q.  How  does  the  wage  in  New  Zealand  compare  with  the  wage  in  the  other 
colonies? — A.  The  wage  in  New  Zealand  is  a  little  higher  than  it  is  in  the  other 
colonies^-not  very  much  higher,  but  a  little  higher.  It  is  higher  in  manufactur- 
ing and  skilled  labor  generally.  It  is  not  materially  higher  in  mere  work  or  mere 
labor;  may  be  a  trifle,  but  it  is  only  a'trifle;  but  the  Wage  is  high  for  the  laborer 
all  over  Australia;  it  may  be  said  to  average  $1.60  a  day  for  the  mere  laborer. 

Q.  The  efficiency  of  your  wage-earners,  then,  makes  up  to  some  extent  the  dif- 
ference in  labor  cost  when  you  comjieto  with  other  countries  in  manufactured 
goods? — A.  My  opinion  is  that  that  is  what  accounts  for  it.  I  cDan  not  otherwise 
quito  understand,  as  the  wages  have  been  advanced,  why  they  should  still  be  as 
well  able  as  ever  to  compete  unless  it  be  that  they  have  attracted  the  best  class  of 
artisans.  I  take  it  that  that  would  naturally  be  the  effect,  because  it  is  not  in 
New  Zealand  as  it  is  elsewhere— hearing  that  good  wages  are  to  be  dropi)ed,  but 
it  is  knowing  that  wages  are  fixed. 

Q.  Your  system  governing,  of  course,  in  a  country  with  800,000  inhabitants, 
could  be  substantially  transferred  to  a  country  like  this  with  the  States  as  divisions 
for  its  use? — ^A.  I  think  it  could.  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not;  or  if  not  the 
States,  at  all  evente  districte.  Some  of  your  States  are  very  big  and  some  are 
very  small,  but  as  a  rule  the  very  small  ones  have  the  most  people  in  proportion 
to  the  size,  so  it  would  come  to  very  much  the  same  thing,  I  suppose. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Your  opmion  is  that  the  Stetos  themselves  could  be 
divided  mto  districts  for  purposes  of  arbitration? — ^A.  Unquestionably. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  The  success  of  this  compulsory  arbitration  in  the 
settlement  of  your  wage  scales  there  practically  has  Men  on  a  rising  labor  mar- 
ket?—A.  Yes. 

<^.  Are  you  sure  that  while  you  have  had  the  advanta^  of  rising  rates  for  labor 
and  naturally  an  acquiescence  on  the  employees'  side,  if  you  came  to  a  term  of 
disaster  or  a  business  crisis  which  would  afifect  New  Zealand  disastrously,  that 
on  a  falling  labor  market  you  would  find  the  same  cooperation  between  your 
employers  and  your  employees  and  the  same  lack  of  friction  in  your  arbitration 
court?— A.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  that.  Of  course,  we  have  not  tested  it. 
and  it  is  a  rash  man  who  expresses  an  opinion  without  anything  to  go  upon.  Of 
course,  there  would  not  be  the  same  ready  acceptance;  it  is  not  reasonable  to 
suppose  so;  but  I  believe  there  would  be  an  acceptance.  For  instance,  if  you 
have  miners  who  have  had  exjierience  of  the  court,  of  its  justice  and  fairness, 
and  how  it  had  increased  their  wages  in  accordance  with  what  seemed  to  be  the 
conditions  of  the  trade,  and  the  time  came  that  there  was  a  stagnation  in  the 
trade,  and  the  court,  being  appealed  to,  held  that  under  existing  circumstances 
the  minimum  wages  must  be  reduced,  I  believe  they  would  acquiesce.  I  believe 
they  would  say,  **We  have  tested  these  people;  they  have  done  fairly  by  us;  they 
have  inquired  into  this  thing;  it  has  been  open  to  us  to  see  why  they  have  taken 
this  stei>;  we  have  had  a  clumce  to  bring  all  our  evidence  here  to  show  just  what 
these  mine  owners  are  making  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  their  books  to  show  just  what  they  are  getting  and  what  they 
are  paying,"  and  on  these  facto  the  court  decides  that  really  tney  can  not  be 
expected  to  pay  this  amount  of  money.  As  reasonable  beings,  I  believe  you  would 
find  that  they  would  acquiesce.  They  might  grumble;  I  do  not  doubt  that  they 
would  grumble,  but  they  would  acquiesce  oecause  they  would  feel  that  it  would 
be  mere  madness  for  them  to  quarrel  with  their  bread,  and  butter.  It  had  been 
bread  and  butter  with  them  in  good  times,  and  it  would  be  bread  at  least  in  bad 
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times;  I  am  snre  that  they  would  take  the  reduction.    I  have  great  faith  in  the 
common  sense  of  humanity  in  a  large  sense. 

Q.  Has  yonr  court  in  any  case  reduced  wages? — ^A.  Oh,  it  has,  yes:  it  has 
reduced  wages,  hut  not  in  many  cases  and  not  considerahly.  No,  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  we  have  had  no  experience  or  anythinjar  like  a  general  and  large  reduction  ot 
wages;  and  therefore  I  am  only  proceedmg  upon  general  impressions;  bnt,  I 
think,  that  those  impressions  are  founded  on  some  knowledge  of  human  natnre. 
You  know  when  men  are  on  a  strike  in  this  country  how  readily  they,  as  com- 
pared with  the  employers,  havegenerally  accepted  arbitration. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  How  far  can  y'our  arbitration  court  go  into  the 
private  business  of  a  corporation  that  has  a  dispute  with  its  workmen? — ^A.  It  can 
go  into  all  the  business  records  and  it  can  fine  any  employer  who  does  not  keep 
books  such  as  will  show  what  his  business  is;  because,  of  course,  there  mi^ht  be 
and  there  have  been  men  who  try  to  suppress  the  information  by  not  keeping  an 
intelligent  record  of  what  they  do;  and  tne  court  said,  **  No,  you  shall  not  do  ttiat; 
you  shall  keep  proper  books." 

Q.  Was  there  opposition  on  the  part  of  tne  employers  to  this?— A.  Yes,  the 
strongest  possible  opposition. 

Q.  To  going  over  tneir  books? — ^A.  In  fact,  in  one  or  two  cases  they  were  com- 
mitted to  prison  because  they  would  not  produce  their  books. 

Q.  And  the  fact  that  they  can  go  into  tne  true  condition  of  the  employer  satis- 
fies the  emplovee? — A.  Yes:  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  the  basis  of  my  contention, 
that  on  the  wnole  you  would  find  them  satisfied  even  with  a  reduction,  or,  at  all 
events,  acquiescing  to  a  reduction,  because  they  would  feel  that  the  facts  were  all 
got  at  and  it  was  on  these  facts  that  the  decision  was  come  to.  It  would  not  be 
merely  that  the  employer  was  making  a  nest  e^f^  for  himself  quietly  and  hum- 
bugging the  court. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.}  Suppose  that  a  judgment  is  made  by  the  court,  fining 
a  labor  organization,  and  it  is  found  that  there  are  not  sufficient  funds  in  the  labor 
organization  to  meet  the  judgment;  has  the  court  authority  then  to  imx>09e  on 
the  officers  of  that  organization  the  payment  of  this  fine,  or  any  individuals  in  the 
organization? — A.  I  really  can  not  tax  my  memory  to  say.  The  thing  has  never 
arisen  and  my  memory  does  not  serve  me  sufficientlv.    I  may  be  able  to  find  out. 

Q.  It  is  quite  an  important  feature,  especially  in  this  country? — A.  Yes;  I  quite 
agree  with  you. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Is  coal  mining  a  pretty  lar^  industry  in  New  Zealand?— 
A.  It  is  a  large  industry  compared  with  the  industries  of  the  country  generally. 

Q.  Have  any  cases  concermng  the  coal  industry  been  carried  to  the  comt? — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  The  conditions  might  not  be  the  same  in  one  district  as  in  another? — ^A,  No. 

(^.  Would  they  make  their  decision  ai)ply  to  all  the  different  districts,  as  they 
do  m  manufactures? — A.  No. 

Q.  They  have  authority  to  do  that? — ^A.  They  have  absolute  authority  to  make 
it  apply  all  over  the  country  or  in  a  particular  district. 

Q.  Is  it  a  very  large  industry  in  Australia? — A.  Oh,  it  is  a  very  laige  industry 
in  Australia,  especially  in  New  South  Wales,  for  a  young  country.  They  export 
something  like  5,000,000  tons  of  coal  over  sea  from  Australia,  and  almost  all  of  it 
from  New  South  Wales. 

9.  Do  you  have  what  they  call  anthracite  or  hard  coal  there?— A.  There  is,  but 
it  is  not  being  worked.  The  anthracite  coal  is  farther  back.  The  coal  that  is 
being  worked  is  extraordinarily  accessible  to  the  ocean. 

Q.  Soft  coal? — A.  Soft  coal;  the  hard  coal  is  not  being  worked  there. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  industrial  lines  peculiar  to  New  Zealand  to  which  you 
would  like  to  refer,  that  might  be  useful  for  this  commission  to  have  knowledge 
of? — A.  Yes;  there  is  probably  the  newest  dei)arture  of  all,  the  idea  of  an  old-age 
pension.  New  Zealand,  I  thmk,  is  the  only  country  that  indulges  in  old-age 
pensions.  The  necessity  for  that,  I  think,  will  be  found  to  arise  in  every  country 
where  you  have  much  legislation  upon  industrial  questions.    If  you  compel 

?eople  to  pay  a  minimum  wage,  you  will  find  the  question  will  arise.  Of  course, 
should  say  with  regard  to  the  minimum  wage  in  New  Zealand  that  exceptional 
cases  maybe  treated  as  exceptional;  the  court  may  fix  a  minimum  wage  and  may 
say  that  persons  who  are  in  some  way  not  capable  of  doing  all  the  work  but  only 
part  of  the  work  may  be  treated  exceptionally.  There  may  be  a  separate  mim- 
mum  for  them.  There  have  been  some  cases  of  that  kind.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
as  people  get  old  they  will  become  less  efficient,  and  the  time  will  come  when 
they  simply  can  not  be  employed,  and  that  I  think  would  force  itself  upon  any 
community  that  legislated  as  to  a  minimum  wage.  It  did  in  New  Zealand,  and 
about  three  years  ago  the  question  was  seriously  considered  and  a  proposal  was 
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made  for  an  old-age  pension  which  was  to  cover  such  cases  and  also  cases  where 
in  other  countries  they  have  poorhonses  and  workhonses  and  all  that  kind  of 
thing  for  old  people.  They  passed  an  act  fnlly  two  jrears  ago— this  is  the  third 
year.  It  is  rather  singular.  The  preamble  remains  in  my  mind  as  a  specimen 
of  the  New  Zealand  way  of  looking  at  things.  The  preamble  to  the  act  is  some- 
thing of  this  kind: 

whereas  it  is  just  and  equitable  that  every  x>er8on  who  during  a  considerable 

Sart  of  his  or  her  life  has  contributed  to  the  taxation  of  the  country,  and  has 
eveloped  and  advanced  itsprosperity,  should  be  provided  against  want  in  old  age: 
Be  it  therefore  eruicted,  Tnat  every  person  of  the  a^  of  65  years  and  upward 
who  shall  have  been  25  years  in  the  country  as  a  resident,  shall  be  entitled— on 

';  certain  conditions  which  follow— to  a  pension  which  shall  secure  the  payment  of 

'l  85  weekly  during  the  remainder  of  his  or  her  natural  life. 

^  Then,  of  course,  it  proceeds  to  say  that  this  is  not  for  people  who  have  money. 

^  If  a  person  has  prop^ty,  that  shall  be  deducted  on  a  certain  scale  as  to  its  value. 

^  If  you  have  property  worth  so  much,  it  shall  be  reckoned  what  that  has  to  pro- 

duce at  4  per  per  cent,  and  that  must  go  in  the  reduction  of  your  pension.  But 
at  all  events ,  the  object  is  to  bring  up  everybody's  income  to  not  less  than  $5  a  week. 
That  was  passed  on  the  condition  that  it  should  be  in  force  for  2  years;  but  I 

'  notice  that  at  the  general  election  which  took  place  at  the  end  of  last  year  in 

New  Zealand  there  was  no  single  candidate  on  either  side  who  did  not  profess 

^  the  highest  admiration  for  the  old-age  pension  act. 

^  Q.  Would  that  amount  to  a  very  considerable  sum  in  the  way  of  taxes? — ^A. 

f  No;  there  were  nearly  8,000  people  m  the  colony  who  were  in  receipt  of  the  'pen- 

'  sion  of  this  year.    None  of  them,  or  at  least  very  few  of  them,  amounting  to  the 

whole  amount;  because  very  few  people  come  to  old  age  in  Nqw  Zealand  who 

i  have  not  someuiing. 

Q.  We  will  be  very  glad  if  you  will  famish  the  figures. — ^A.  Yes. 
O.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  of  that  act?   It  meets  with  general  appro- 
val?— A.  It  met  wil^  general  approval  and  it  has  been  reenacted  with  amend- 

f  ments,  all  of  which  tend  to  rather  enlarge  than  to  detract  from  it. 

Q.  Is  there  a  time  limit  fixed  in  the  reenactment  of  the  law? — ^A.  No. 
Q.  It  is  perpetual?— A.  It  is  perpetual  unless  repealed*    There  is  no  chance  of 
New  Zealand  going  back  on  that,  because  it  has  got  hold  of  it;  everybody  thinks 
well  of  it,  and  it  goes  far  toward  doing  away  with  charitable  relief  to  old  people, 
which  to  a  really  free  community  is  a  curse. 

I  9*  -^^  there  any  other  industrial  laws  of  any  kind,  peculiar  to  your  country, 

or  in  advance  of  ours  or  others? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  i  can  say  that  there  are  any 
exactly  industrial  laws.  Of  course  there  are  many  things  that  we  do  tiiat  are  not 
done  elsewhere,  but  they  do  not  come  under  that  head  exactly.  As  I  have  already 
mentioned,  all  over  Australia  the  public  property  in  transportation  is  universal; 
that  is  to  say,  we  not  only  transport  everybody  by  rail  and  everything  by  rail 
under  Government,  but  telegraphs  and  telephones  are  all  Gk>vemment  property. 
It  was  in  the  nature  of  things.  When  they  oegan  railroads  there  was  not  enough 
inducement  to  capitalists  to  speculate  in  them;  and  we  came  to  the  coBelusion 
that  if  we  meant  to  have  it  done,  we  should  have  to  do  it  ourselves;  and  I  started 
the  second  railroad  in  New  Zealand.  I  was  at  that  time  at  the  head  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  tiie  province  of  Auckland,  and  I  started  the  second  railroad.  There 
was  only  one  before  it— one  that  connected  at  Cbristehurch  with  the  port  of  Lyttle- 
ton.  It  was  taken  up  by  the  Gk)vemment  in  1872;  it  was  not  qmto  completed. 
They  took  it  over  as  a  part  of  the  general  scheme  of  Gk)vemment  lailroads.  They 
have  now  about  2,100  miles  of  Government  railroads  in  New  Zealand,  and  they 
have  about  14,000  miles  of  Gk)vemment  railroads  in  Australia. 

Q.  About  what  per  cent  would  they  pay?— A.  The  law  is  that  they  shall  pay 
the  cost  of  maintenance  and  as  nearly  as  possible  8  per  cent  upon  the  capital  cost, 
which  is  what  it  has  cost  the  country  to  borrow  the  money.  We  pay  3  per  cent 
for  the  money.  Each  colony  has  passed  a  law  which  is  very  similar  in  its  general 
features.  In  each  case  the  management  of  the  railroads  is  in  the  colony  vested  in 
a  commission,  three  experts,  whose  duty  it  is  to  manage  the  railroads  on  that 
understanding,  that  ^ey  do  not  make  them  pay  more  than  the  interest  upon 
the  money  they  have  cost  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  them  and  working  them. 
•  When  they  have  paid  that  you  are  not  supposed  to  have  a  big  margin  over.  Of 
course,  every  year  there  is  laid  before  Parliament  a  full  account  of  what  they 
have  done;  what  the  rates  are  and  what  they  have  worked  out,  and  what  the  traf- 
fic has  been  and  what  they  have  cost  in  every  way;  and  it  has  been  found  in  some 
of  the  colonies  that  they  have  not  actually  paid  the  whole  3  per  cent.  Parliament 
has  been  inclined  to  say,  WeU,  we  would  rather  keep  down  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  we  back  country— we  would  rather  do  that,  even  though  it 
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be  at  the  cost  of  a  little  loss  upon  the  year's  transactions.  These  are  looked  npon 
simply  as  the  great  trunk  roads  of  the  country.  Of  coarse,  the  conntry  i^ants  to 
be  settled,  wants  it  a  great  deal  more  even  than  America  wants  it,  because  it  is 
a  very  much  less  settled  country,  and  the  object  is  to  assist  settlement  in  every 
possiole  way;  and  it  has  been  a  marvelons  agent  in  setting  the  country. 

Q.  How  are  your  passenger  rates  and  freight  rates  compared  with  ours  here? — 
A.  I  can  not  tell  you  about  the  freight  rates.  The  passenger  rate  has  been  fixed 
by  law  as  near  as  it  can  be  made  at  the  rate  of  2  cents  a  mile.  The  freight  rates — 
there  are  so  many  varieties  that  I  could  not  follow  them. 

Q.  Do  you  encourage  or  discourage  inmiigration  to  the  colonies,  ax^d  about 
what  are  your  immigration  laws  there? — A.  There  is  no  encouragement  there, 
certainly.  Queensland,  in  Australia,  has  encouraged  immigration  in  recent  years, 
but  that  is  the  only  one  of  the  Australian  colonies  that  has  ^one  out  of  its  way  to 
encourage  immi^^tion.  New  Zealand  has  not  done  anything  except  to  provide 
that  any  person  m  tlio  colony  can  arrange  with  the  Gk>vemment  to  oring  oat  his 
friends  and  arrange  to  pay  the  cost  upon  their  arrival  in  the  country.  I  think 
there  is  some  allowance  even  that  they  may  pay  it  by  installments.  People  who 
have  relatives  in  the  old  counlsry  can  assist  them  to  come  out  to  the  coloniee;  and 
that  is  the  only  thing  in  the  way  of  assisting  immigration. 

Q.  Have  you  any  laws  to  prevent  the  immigration  of  paupers  and  the  criminal 
classes?— A.  Oh,  yes;  they  are  very  stringent. 

9.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  How  about  the  Chinese?— A.  We  deal  with  them  in 
this  way:  They  can  come  if  they  like,  but  they  must  pay  $50u  tax  on  entering  the 
country. 

Q.  YOU  had  some  trouble  out  there  with  your  Chinese  exclusion  act?— A.  Oh, 
yes.  The  difficulty  was  that  there  was  a  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and 
China  and  it  was  considered  that  to  say  they  should  not  come  in  there  would  be 
an  infringement  of  the  treaty,  so  we  said.  They  may  come  in  by  all  means,  but 
there  is  this  tax  that  must  be  paid  before  they  land.  So  we  do  not  have  many 
Chinese  come  in. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  about  the  Japanese?— A.  There  has  been  no 
attempt  of  the  Japanese  to  come. 

Q.  There  is  no  tax  on  them? — A.  No.  But  all  over  Australia  there  is  a  strong 
feeling  against  the  importation  of  what  may  be  called  inferior  races  because  of 
the  effect  upon  labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  any  laws  there  against  the  importation  of 
contract  labor  as  we  have  in  this  country? — ^A.  No;  none  at  all.  I  Imow  there  is 
here,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  very  efficient.  I  rather  suspect  that  that  is  one  of 
the  laws  that  it  is  very  hard  to  enforce,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  worth 
while  enforcing  it,  after  all.  Of  course,  if  one  came  to  New  Zealand  under  a 
contract  he  could  not  be  held  to  it,  because  he  could  easily  get  out  of  the  contract 
by  an  appeal  to  the  law.  Supposing  a  person  attempted  to  bring  in  a  skilled 
laborer;  tne  moment  he  arrived  there,  though  he  might  not  be  ablenimself  to  go 
against  the  employer,  any  other  person  in  the  same  business  could  appeal  to  the 
court  and  say,  He  is  paying  less  than  the  minimum  wase. 

O.  So  there  is  no  advantage  in  importing  that  class  of  labor?— A.  Not  at  all. 

Cj.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  We  would  like  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say  in  regard 
to  any  other  question  pertaining  to  le^slation. — ^A.  I  was  going  to  say  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  question  of  transportation  is  one  which  really  very  largely  enters 
into  all  questions  of  industry  and  more  and  more  will  enter  into  questions  of 
industry  in  this  country.  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  x>os8ible  to  avoid  it.  I  think  that 
the  question  of  public  ownership  of  all  means  of  traJisi)ortation — ^it  has  come 
home  to  me  more  and  more  this  last  four  years — ^is  a  question  which  will  force 
itself  upon  the  people  in  this  country,  absolutely  force  itself  upon  them.  'I  was 
in  Washington  a  few  months  ago  and  had  a  good  deal  of  communication  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  they  presented  me  with  copies  of 
their  report,  and  so  on,  and  some  papers.  It  is  quite  evident  to  me  that  it  is  hope- 
lessly inefficient  for  the  purpose  of  really  controlling  in  any  way  the  oi>erations 
of  transportation.  They  can  not  do  it.  They  can  be  defied  at  any  time  and 
evaded  at  any  other  time,  so  that  that  will  never  do,  and  if  you  are  really 
going  to  get  at  the  basis  of  industrial  difficulties  and  conditions,  1  feel  confident 
the  question  will  come  up  before  very  long,  Who  is  to  own  tiie  means  of 
transportation? 

When  I  first  came  here  and  talked  to  various  people  about  it,  they  said  at  once.  Oh, 
it  is  ridiculous;  no  government  could  supply  tne  needs  of  a  countiy  that  grows  as 
rapidly  as  this;  nothing  but  private  enterprise  could  possibly  do  it,  and  if  the 
Government  did  attempt  to  do  it  they  would  be  cheated  so  mghtf ^y  that  the 
cost  would  be  enormous. .  I  said,  I  do  not  suppose  that  you  are  more  helpless, 
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really,  than  they  are  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Onr  experience  in  Anstralasia 
has  been  that  we  conld  supply  not  only  as  much  transportation  per  head  of  the 
people,  but  very  considerably  more  transportation  per  head  by  Government 
agency,  and  that  we  conld  do  so  cheaper  than  the  companies  say  they  do  it.  I 
have  it  M.  made  ont  in  detail  and  I  cotud  show  distinctly  that  it  has  been  done  to 
a  larger  extent  x>er  head  and  it  is  done  more  cheaply.  The  difference  is  between 
$56,000  and  some  fraction  per  mile,  which  is  the  average  all  over  this  country, 
and  $47,000  and  some  odd  fraction  in  Australia.  It  ought  to  be  a  great  deal 
cheaper  in  this  country  because  you  make  all  your  things  yourselves,  t)  ntU  quite 
recently  we  imported  what  we  wanted;  we  imi>orted  our  rails  and  engines.  Even 
now  we  import  from  America  a  very  considerable  part  of  our  engines.  We  do 
not  now  import  the  rails  to  the  same  extent,  but  we  do  import  the  engines;  and 
yet  we  can  do  it  more  cheaply.  I  do  not  say  that  the  railway  companies  here  have 
really  expended  all  the  money  they  say  they  have  expended;  maybe  they  have  not 
because  it  is  to  their  interest,  perluips,  to  show  that  tney  are  not  making  quite  such 
a  larse  income — such  a  large  interest  on  their  money;  but  whether  tnat  is  so  or 
not,  tnere  remains  the  fact  that  they  have  conmiitted  themselves  to  the  statement 
of  what  it  has  cost,  and  that  is  a  ^eat  deal  more  than  it  costs  us.  On  the  average, 
the  Gk>vemment  railroads  are  auite  as  good.  I  do  not  say  they  are  as  good  as  tne 
Tery  best  in  this  country,  but  they  are  a  great  deal  better  than  the  worst — a  very 
great  deal  better  than  the  worst.  They  are  in  fact  a  very  good  average  of  the 
ordinary  lines  in  this  country;  in  fact,  they  were  very  largely  made  by  contractors 
from  this  country;  and  you  might  goon  an  Australian  line  and  imagine  you  were 
on  an  American  line,  because  ^rou  are  in  American  cars,  drawn  by  a  Baldwin 
engine;  and,  as  I  say,  the  thing  is  cheaper,  and  the  thing  is  larger  in  proportion 
to  the  population. 

The  same  is  true  about  the  telegraph.  The  people  in  Australia  send  twice  as 
many  telegrams  x>er  head  as  they  do  in  this  country,  for  the  very  good  reason  that 
they  can  send  them  for  half  the  money.  Of  course  it  is  just  the  same  thing  over 
again.  The  €k>vemment  uses  money  which  it  can  borrow  at  3  per  cent,  but  the 
speculator  who  invests  in  a  telephone  or  telegraph  line  does  not  want  3  per  cent 
for  his  monev.  And  then  the  Government  telegraph  department  cain  use  all  the 
machinery  of  Gk>vemment;  every  i)ostK>ffice  can  be  made  a  telegraph  office  and 
every  x)osbiiaster  an  operator  all  through  the  country.  You  can  get  everything  in 
that  way  more  cheaply;  in  fact,  you  can  get  all  the  advantages  that  are  predicted 
with  regard  to  trusts;  all  of  them  without  the  risks,  and  that  is  saying  a  good 
deal. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  September  so,  1900. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HE.  HENEY  CLAY  FEY, 

President  National  Glass  Company, 

The  commission  met  at  11.05  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  that 
time  Mr.  Henry  Clay  Fry,  president  of  the  National  Glass  Company,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and  being  duly  sworn,  testifiea  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Tou  will  please  state  your  full  name  and  address,  and 
the  office  you  hold  in  the  National  Glass  Company? — ^A.  Henry  Clay  Fry,  Roches- 
ter, Pa.    That  is  my  home  address.    I  hold  the  position  of  presiaent  of  the  National 
Glass  Company;  headquarters  at  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
*  Q.  How  long  is  it  since  your  company  was  organized? — ^A.  November,  1899. 

Q.  Made  up  of  a  combination  of  companies? — ^A.  Made  up  of  19  different  works 
in  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 

8.  In  what  State  are  you  incorporated? — ^A.  Under  Pennsylvania  laws. 
.  Will  you  state  the  amount  of  your  capital  stock? — ^A.  Four  millions  of  dol- 
lars.   I  think,  perhaps,  it  would  give  you  a  oetter  idea  of  the  company  if  I  would 
state  just  how  it  was  made  up. 

Q.  What  experience  have  you  had  in  the  glass  business? — A.  I  commenced  in 
the  glass  business  at  the  age  of  17  years,  in  1858,  in  the  position  of  shipping  clerk 
for  a  glass  manufacturing  works  at  Pittsburg.  I  have  been  continuously  in  the 
business  since,  in  various  positions.  I  have  been  at  the  head  of  a  manufacturing 
works  for  85  years. 
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Q.  Would  yon  please  give  the  commission  a  sketch,  off-hand,  of  the  ^^lass  busi- 
ness?   Tell  ns  about  yonr  branch  of  it,  its  history,  and  the  circumstances  that  have 
aided  it  in  its  growth;  afterwards  the  present  combination,  and  what  broug^ht  it 
about. — ^A.  Up  to  the  year,  probably  1865,  perhaps  one  dozen  factories  of  v^hat  we 
24  furnaces,  all  told,  emplopng  about  2,000  sJdUed  operatives,  mannfad^u^d 
nearly  all  the  tableware  made  in  the  United  States.    It  was  very  largely  imported; 
the  better  grades  of  it.    Up  to  that  time  we  had  not  succeeded  in  making  vrhat 
we  call  the  finest  gfades  of  glassware  in  the  cut,  engraved,  or  blown.    Bemem- 
ber,  now,  I  am  8i)eaking  of  tableware,  not  prescription  bottles  or  window  g^laas. 
One  year  ago  there  were  probably  40  different  manufacturers  in  the  countiy  mak- 
ing this  same  ffrade  of  goods.    Owing  to  the  discovery  of  natural  gas,  iarf^lj 
after  the  year  1885,  the  last  15  years,  glass  works  multiplied  very  rapidly  in  various 
States,  especially  in  the  West.    All  of  the  Indiana  manufactories  were  organ- 
ized and  built  after  that  year,  and  nearly  all  those  in  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  and 
the  one  that  I  spoke  of  in  Maryland,  at  Cumberland.    Fuel  being  one  of  the  three 
large  items  of  expense,  inducements  were  made  to  various  comoinations  of  men, 
sometimes  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen,  or  more,  each  one  putting  in  a  small  amount 
of  money,  usually,  and  in  some  instances  none  at  all,  rel:ipng  largely  on  some  bank 
to  furnish  them  with  at  least  a  x>art  of  the  working  capital  requirisd.    In  nearly 
all  instances  they  were  headed  by  men  who  were  strangers,  so  far  as  understanding 
how  to  do  the  business  part  of  it,  and  yet,  x>6Thaps,  having  a  full  knoii^ 
edge  of  how  to  make  glass  and  of  its  workmanship.    The  output  of  glass  very 
soon  was  more  than  the  demands  of  the  country  could  consume.    Only  a  few  of 
the  older  and  larger  manufacturers,  who  understood  something  about  export 
trade,  little  by  little  in  the  last  25  years — because  tiliat  is  about  the  beginning  of 
foreign  trade — ^had  been  building  up  more  or  less  trade  in  South  America,  Austra> 
lia,  Mexico,  and  South  Africa,  and  I  might  say  the  islands  of  the  sea.     The^ 
managed  to  live.    A  great  many  of  the  factories  not  having  this  help  found  it 
utterly  impossible  to  make  any  profit  whatever  on  the  capital  invested,  and  very 
few  of,  say  40,  manufacturers  scattered  over  the  country  made  dividends  for 
years.    The  great  majority  of  them  made  nothing.    The  works  where  this  cheap 
fuel  was,  having  it  absolutely  free,  did  not  take  that  into  account  as  a  matter 
of  expense,  and  in  making  up  their  estimates  of  cost,  their  fuel  being  lost  sight 
of,  they  put  their  goods  on  the  market  for  very  much  less  than  older  established 
works,  where  fuel  cost  them  the  market  rates.    That  and  the  fact  that,  having 
established  the  factories,  they  were  willing  to  work  for  what  they  thought  was 
an  exceedingly  small  marg|in,  and  the  fact  tnat  in  a  verv  great  many  cases,  owinsr 
to  their  inability  to  know  just  exactly  what  constituted  all  expenses,  they  ^would 
forg^et  items  like  wear  and  tear  of  factories,  led  to  a  very  disagreeable  state  of 
affairs  in  the  glass  business.    I  might  illustrate  by  saying  that  26  years  ago  I 
established  a  manufacturing  works  at  Bochester,  Pa.^  employing  at  that  time  100 
employees.     To-day  that  same  works  has  1,100  employees,  and  instead  of  a 
1-fumace  factory  we  call  it  a  7-fumace  factory,  being  the  largest  tableware 
manufactory  in  the  world  under  one  roof;  and  a  pressed  tumbler  of  that  size 
findicatingj  was  sold  26  years  ago  at  88^^  cents  a  dozen  in  100-barr^  lots,  whereas 
8  months  ago  the  same  tumbler  was  sold  at  10  to  12  cents,  and  in  some  instances 
even  as  low  as  9  cents  a  dozen.    Now,  the  real  cost  of  making  that  a  year  ago 
was  14  cents  a  dozen.    The  works  that  I  represented  then,  the  Rochester  Tumbler 
Company — a  very  large  proportion  of  their  work  was  that  class  of  tumblers.    We 
found  that  we  were  manufacturing  absolutely  at  a  loss,  and  could  only  make  a 
profit  on  the  smaller  class  of  goods  sold  of  a  higher  grade.    For  instance,  we  call 
that  a  blown  tumbler  [indicating] .    It  is  made  in  a  different  way;  there  is  no 
pressing  about  it.    Twenty-five  years  ago  that  tumbler  was  sold  for  $1  a  dozen; 
eight  months  ago  that  tumbler  was  sold  at  20  cents  a  dozen.    The  cost  of  mak- 
ing that  tumbler  is  about  22  cents  to  25  cents.    It  depends  altogether  on  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  management  in  any  works  whether  it  is  22  cents  or  25  cents.    For 
3  years  before  last  July  the  works  that  I  was  president  of  did  not  make  a  fair 
profit  with  1,100  employees  and  $700,000  of  investment.    It  was  such  a  state  of 
affairs  that  led  me  to  surest  to  a  number  of   manufacturers  scattered  over 
various  States  that  it  would  be  a  better  thing  for  us,  and  a  just  and  proper  thing 
to  do,  if  we  could  put  our  works  under  one  management  so  far  as  the  head- 
quarters was  concerned;  allow  the  individual  works  to  go  on  under  their  present 
management,  but  do  away  with  unnecessary  expense,  such  as  an  unnecessary 
numl^r  of  traveling  agents  Koing  over  the  country  at  an  expense  of  about  |10 
a  day;  that  fewer  men  of  tnat  class  and  fewer  resident  aa^nts  could  do  the 
work,  and  we  could  do  away  with  unnecessary  cutting  of  prices,  ana  put  prices 
back  to  what  we  believed   we  were   justly  entitled   to— a  fair  living   mar- 
gin.   For  instance,  we  took  that  common  tumbler,  it  was  selling  at  10  cents  a 
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dozen,  and  made  it  16  cents  a  dozen,  believing  that  we  ought  to  have€rom  1  to  2 
cents  a  dozen  profit  on  it.  We  tool&this  tnmbler  out  of  the  market  at  20  cents, 
and  in  some  instances  18  cents  a  dozen,  and  we  made  it  25  cents  a  dozen,  so  we 
now  get  a  margin.  I  have  19  different  works  in  this  organization,  which 
is  called  the  National  Glass  Company.  Very  few  of  them  paid  a  dividend  for  sev- 
eral years  before,  and  yet  in  8  months  since  last  November,  by  using  economy  in 
all  departments  of  the  works,  stopping  unnecessary  expense,  we  advanced  wages 
in  all  those  plants  25  x)er  cent,  so  that  the  men  are  all  nappy  and  are  taking  care 
of  their  families  in  much  better  shape  than  they  could  before;  and  a  statement  I 
made  last  month  to  the  stockholders  showed  a  profit  on  the  investment  of  10  per 
cent.  We  did  not  take  into  consideration  in  that  8  months  wear  and  tear,  because 
it  was  in  the  beginning  of  it,  although,  x>erhaps,  we  ought  to  have  taken  off  a 
margin  of  3  or  4  per  cent  for  that;  but  we  feel  tnat  we  fully  made  a  profit  of  6  per 
cent  on  the  entire  investment.  That  investment  was  not  enlarged  by  doublmg 
the  real  value  of  the  property,  but  we  had  a  commission  appointed,  consisting  of 
half  a  dozen  of  the  best  and  most  experienced  gentlemen  tnat  we  could  find,  ex- 
perts in  each  individual  line — 2  on  real  estate,  2  of  the  best  builders  we  could 
find,  2  who  understood  machinery  thoroughly,  and  2  more  that  understood  the 
peculiar  work  we  use,  furnaces,  etc. — and  they  were  sworn  to  visit  each  works 
and  carefully  examine  the  property  in  every  re8x>ect,  and  put  down  on  paper  what 
they  considered  its  real  value,  and  that  was  the  value  at  which  they  should  come 
into  this  organization.  As  many  as  favored  that  plan — ^I  tried  to  get  them 
all  in — but  we  got  19  factories  that  thought  it  was  fair.  Some  thought  they 
ought  to  have  double  for  factories,  or  three  times  the  value,  but  we  started 
out  to  do  a  business  on  what  we  believed  to  be  an  equitable  basis.  We  thought 
we  were  entitled  to  a  fair  percentage  of  profit  on  the  real  valuation,  and  we 
refused  to  take  any  factory  into  the  National  Glass  Companv  that  was  not  will- 
ing to  come  in  on  what  we  believed  to  be  an  honest  basis.  That  represented  real 
vsuue  when  we  say  we  made  a  dividend  or  profit.  Really  we  did  not  make  a  divi- 
dend; we  made  a  profit  of  6  x>er  cent  on  the  real  value  of  the  money  invested  in 
the  business.  We  do  not  call  ourselves  a  monox)oly.  We  do  not  absolutely 
control  the  prices,  but,  so  far  as  these  19  factories  are  concerned,  the  prices  are 
all  the  same.  We  took  19  separate  organizations  and  let  one  head,  or  at  least  a 
small  committee,  make  the  price  for  tne  entire  number,  and  it  has  had  a  very 
beneficial  effect  on  the  trade.  There  is  more  pleasure  in  doing  business  on  that 
kind  of  a  basis,  and  we  believe*  the  workmen  employed  are  in  better  condition. 
What  was  true  of  the  two  illustrations  I  made  on  tumblers  was  about  the  same  on 
almost  everything  used  in  what  we  call  table  glassware.  That  means  goblets; 
and  all  kinds  of  bar  goods,  wines,  champagnes,  and  everything  that  would  be 
used  for  table  use,  or  things  of  that  kind. 

Q.  How  many  traveling  men  did  your  19  companies  dispense  with? — A.  We 
found  that  we  could  not  dispense  with  the  services  of  traveling  men,  but  we  could 
dispense  with  the  services  of  a  great  many  local  agents  in  various  cities,  who  were 
paid  by  conmiission,  in  addition  to  the  traveling  men.  Each  of  the  19  works  had  on 
an  average  about  2  traveli  ng  men ,  some  more ;  we  have  about  that  number  employed 
to-day.  The  reduction  in  that  particular  line— of  travelers — has  been  very  light; 
more  in  local  agents,  who  send  out  other  men  in  smaller  places.  That  is  the 
largest  reduction.  We  had  hoped  that  it  would  extend  further,  but  up  to  this  time 
we  have  found  it  necessary  for  each  individual  factory  to  keep  pretty  nearly  the 
same  number  of  men  employed  in  going  around,  seeing  customers,  and  pushing 
up  the  trade. 

Q.  Your  chief  customers  in  the  buying  of  your  goods  are  probably  the  crockery 
and  the  glass  ware  houses  of  the  country,  ai-e  they  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  reach  them,  by  circular  or  by  agents? — ^A.  We  reach  in  every 
way  x)08sible;  we  reach  them  by  circular,  we  reach  them  by  agents  going  to  them, 
and  we  reach  them  sometimes  by  having  local  agencies  established.  In  places 
like  New  York  City  and  Chicago  we  have  a  resident  agent  all  the  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  the  traveling  men  of  one  house  permitted  to  go 
into  the  territory  of  another  house  in  the  combination? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  sell  in  competition,  although  the  price  is  already  fixed? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  find  it  necessary  to  keep  traveling  men  because  all  manufacturers 
of  glass-ware  are  not  in  your  combination? — ^A,  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  reason  why  you  have  to  have  traveling  men?— A.  That;  and 
there  is  constantly  something  new  being  wanted  in  some  locality,  and  if  a  man 
is  around  he  can  pick  up  new  uses  for  glass.  One  of  the  chief  duties  of  the 
traveling  man  is  to  always  see  what  new  use  glass  can  be  put  to.  Almost  weekly 
we  are  making  new  moulds  for  some  article  that  someone  discovered  glass  is  a 
good  thing  for,  and  we  are  always  anxious  for  that  class  of  trade.  It  takes  it 
out  of  the  regular  line. 
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Q.  Why  Bhonld  the  traveling  men  of  all  these  factories  that  are  in  this  com- 
bination be  permitted  to  go  to  a  dealer  in  -one  city,  for  instance? — ^A.  Almost 
eyery  different  works  has  some  sx)ecialty  or  some  different  class  of  work,  or  differ- 
ent pattern  of  work.  One  originates  one  line  and  one  another,  and  in  that  way 
we  sell  a  larger  variety  of  glass.  The  honse  that  had  no  traveling  men  we  fonnd 
was  very  soon  largely  short  ot  orders.  One  man  wonld  come  around  from  some  house 
that  would  have  some  peculiar  style,  something  new,  something  different,  and 
the  customer  would  say,  That  is  a  good  thing;  I  want  that.  Ano&er  man  would 
strike  them  in  another  way.  We  found  out  that  it  is  very  different  with  agents. 
Some  agents  have  ingenuity  and  mechanical  ability  to  some  extent,  and  they 
suggest  ideas  to  dealers  and  users  of  glass,  and  in  that  way  we  are  constantly  being 
benefited. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Of  the  whole  output  of  the  glass  trade,  how  much 
does  tne  National  Glass  Company  control? — A.  I  think  in  some  lines  we  control 
fully  75  per  cent.  Everything  in  tumblers,  both  pressed  and  blown — ^we  control 
fully  75  per  cent.  In  what  we  call  strictly  tableware— dishes,  bowls,  and  things 
on  a  table — perhaps  hardly  50,  less  than  50. 

Q.  What  effect  on  your  prices  has  this  outside  competition?  Have  they  ceased 
cutting,  or  is  there  a  sharp  competition  maintained  vet? — A.  Oh,  yes;  there  is  a 
sharp  competition.  We  found  it  easier  to  manage  a  few  houses  than  it  was  where 
there  was  a  very  large  number  scattered  over  such  a  wide  range  of  territory. 
There  is  a  better  understanding  between  them.  While  the  prices  are  not  exactly 
the  same — ^it  depends  on  the  patterns  and  things  of  that  kind — yet  there  is  an 
understanding  about  things  worth  about  so  much  money.  There  is  not  such  a 
desire  to  cut  as  there  was  before.  We  find  with  fewer  houses  the  easier  it  is  to 
get  a  manufacturing  profit. 

Q.  There  is  no  other  combination  of  glass  manufacturers  in  your  line  in  this 
country,  is  there? — A.  There  is  one  other,  the  United  States  Glass  Company.  We 
have  10.    I  think  they  have,  perhaps,  11  in  their  combination. 

Q.  Are  they  manufacturing  the  same  class  of  work? — A.  The  same,  precisely. 

Q.  How  are  their  prices,  compared  with  yours? — ^A.  At  the  present  time  they 
are  about  the  same.    We  try  to  maintain  the  same  prices. 

Q.  In  other  words,  they  have  gradually  come  up  to  the  scale  that  you  have 
established? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  mention  the  fact  that  your  workingmen*s  wages  had  been  advanced  23 
per  cent  since  the  National  Glass  Company  was  formed? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  that  25  per  cent  cover  all  classes  of  labor?— A.  It  covered  all  classes  of 
skilled  labor. 

Q.  In  what  way  do  you  reach  your  scale  of  prices  for  labor? — ^A.  As  much  as 
possible  we  pay  piecework. 

Q.  Have  you  any  arrangements  with  organized  labor  in  your  factories? — ^A.  We 
have  at  present.  For  25  years  of  mv  manufacturing  life  1  used  nonunion  labor, 
outside  of  any  organization.  On  making  this  combination  I  found  that  two-thirds 
of  the  factories  that  came  into  it  were  using  what  we  term  union  labor,  and  to 
prevent  any  friction,  and  not  wishing  to  have  any  annoyance,  and  to  prevent  a 
strike,  I  thought  it  was  better  to  go  with  the  majority,  and  we  allowed  all  of  the 
works  in  the  National  Glass  Company  to  be  organized  in  what  is  known  as  union 
labor. 

O.  So  at  the  present  time  all  your  works  are  unionized?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  reason  was  to  obviate  friction,  etc.  Well,  independent  of  the  friction, 
was  there  not  an  advantage  in  having  organized  labor  cooperating  with  you  in 
your  manufacturing? — A.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  had  a  very  pleasant  life  m  the 
manufacturing  business  with  nonunion  labor.  I  believe  tnat  men  are  freer, 
more  independent;  they  are  less  apt  to  get  in  social  clubs  which  lead  to  vice  and 
intemperance;  they  are  more  inclined  to  remain  at  home,  and  so  far  as  the  wage 
rat«s  were  concerned  I  always  paid  fully  equal;  in  fact,  when  we  came  to 
examine  our  wages  we  found  that  the  Rochester  Tumbler  Company  in  all  finer 
branches  of  the  business  was  paying  about  10  per  cent  more  wages  than  the 
established  union  houses.  We  found  the  reverse  in  .^ome  of  the  cheaper  grades, 
but  we  equalized  it  in  all  the  factories,  and  then  made  an  advance  over  the  whole 
thing,  which  led  to  an  advance  all  over  the  country.  The  other  houses  outside  of 
the  national  brought  their  wages  up  to  some  extent.  The  United  States  Glass 
Company,  the  other  combination,  runs  with  nonunion  labor.  Their  prices  are 
not  quite  up  to  ours  to-day. 

Q.  Have  you  any  scale  of  wages  and  hours  that  you  agreed  upon? — A.  Yes. 
Tlie  hours  vary  from  8  to  9.  What  we  call  the  blowers,  tne  skilled  mechanics, 
work  8  hours  a  day;  8,  8^,  and  9  hours  is  about  the  time  that  most  of  the  employ- 
ees work,  except  what  we  call  common  labor.    That  is  10  hours  a  day,  and  that  is 
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not  piecework,  bttt  day  work.  There  is  not  a  large  class,  however,  employed  at 
that  kind  of  labor. 

Q,  Do  you  have  a  committee  of  the  worMngmen  and  a  committee  of  yonr  own 
company  arrange  the  scale? — A.  There  is  a  committee  of  the  headquarters  officers 
which  arranges  the  scale  for  the  entire  conntry,  and  we  have  a  committee  which 
meets  with  tnem  once  a  year.  That  is  the  way  in  which  the  organized  laborei*8 
work.  The  entire  list  is  read  over,  and  if  either  side  wish  to  make  any  change  it 
is  talked  over  and  discussed  back  and  forth,  and  so  far  we  have  had  no  trouble 
in  arriving  at  a  prox)er  understanding. 

Q.  And  your  present  agreement  is  for  12  months? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  practically  recognize  union  labor  and  the  union  organization,  the  flint- 
glass  workers,  do  you  not? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  employer  and  employees  cooperate  in  the  work? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  were  nonunion  could  jrou  nave  the  cooperation  of  a  large  body 
of  workmen  and  all  other  concerns  in  case  of  any  trouble  coming  tm  in 
respect  to  your  scale  of  prices? — A.  No.  We  had  cooperation,  however,  so  &r  as 
the  better  class  of  workmen  in  our  own  works  were  concerned.  Some  years  ago 
the  Rochester  Tumbler  Works  made  a  division  of  their  stock  and  distributed  it 
between  about  40  of  its  employees.  I  might  ^o  back  farther  and  say  originally 
it  was  a  cooperative  company  to  some  extent,  in  that  11  people  formed  the  origi- 
nal company,  10  of  the  11  being  workers  in  different  departments  of  the  works. 

1  was  attending  to  the  business  and  management.  Some  years  ago  we  made  a 
larger  division  of  stock.  We  gave  it  to  these  people  absolutely.  That  is,  in  this 
way;  we  said:  We  assign  to  you  so  many  shares  of  stock,  5  or  6,  as  the  case 
may  be  (the  stock  at  that  time  was  worth  $100  a  share),  and  it  will  stand  in  your 
name,  and  the  profits,  as  they  arise  from  that  proportion  of  stock,  will  stand  against 
it  until  it  is  paid  for.  In  that  way  we  had  aoout  50  stockholders.  That  remained 
the  case  and  is  the  case  to-day.  Nearly  all  those  men  hold  stock  to-day  in  the 
new  organization.  We  have  stockholders  of  chat  kind  scattered  in  all  these  vari- 
ous plants;  so  we  feel  to  some  extent  at  least,  that  we  are  a  cooperative  company. 

Q.  Before  the  formation  of  the  National  Glass  Company,  would  you  say  that 
two-thirds  of  the  flint-glass  workers  of  this  country  were  union  men  ? — ^A.  Yes; 
about  two-thirds. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  frequency  of  strikes  before  that  in  the  trade? — ^A.  So  far  as 
my  experience  is  concerned,  of  26  years,  I  have  had  just  three  strikes  in  that  time, 
and  not  one  a  demand  for  an  increase  of  wages,  but  all  the  bone  of  contention  was 
authority  in  discharging  or  hiring  or  advancing  workmen.  In  three  different 
instances  the  union  people  succeeded  in  organizing  the  men  quietly  and  secretly, 
and  would  come  in  and  say,  as  they  did  in  one  instance,  '*  We  have  a  rule  which 
says  that  only  so  many  men  can  De  advanced  at  a  furnace,  and  3  from  a  fur- 
nace at  any  one  time,  and  you  advanced  10.  We  wish  you  to  discharge  those 
men  and  put  them  back."  I  replied,  *'  Who  is  running  this  thing,  you  or  I?  "  He 
said,  **  We  are  all  members  of  the  union  now,  and  that  is  one  of  our  rules." 
"  Well,  I  can  not  help  that;  I  am  sorry  for  jrour  rule,  but  I  do  not  recognize  any- 
thing of  that  kind.  I  am  manager  of  this  institution,  and  I  will  advance  these 
men  exactly  as  1  please,  when  I  think  it  necessary,  and  I  am  sorry,  but  I  can  not 
ask  your  opinion  about  it. "    The  consequence  was  a  strike,  which  lasted  probably 

2  or  3  weeks,  but  it  ended  my  way.  I  had  three  strikes  on  that  order  in  25  years. 
And  from  that  factory  a  larger  number  of  men  in  the  machine  departments,  a 
larger  number  in  the  manufacturing  department,  went  out  to  other  factories  as 
managers  and  superintendents  than  from  all  other  factories  put  together  in  the 
United  States.  That  is  why  I  say  that  I  believe  a  factory  properly  managed  and 
organized  with  nonunion  labor  gives  men  a  better  chance  to  be  free  and  inde- 
pendent— ^allows  them  to  grow,  and  they  are  better  men.  I  do  not  think  the 
cooperative  plan  of  union  labor  is  the  best.  That  is  my  individual  experience  of 
25  years.  If  the  labor  organizations  could  have  their  best  men  as  their  managers, 
I  believe  it  would  be  a  good  thing,  but  generally  the  people  who  come  to  the  trout 
in  Labor  organizations  are  demagogues;  they  are  the  men  usually  who  can  do  the 
most  talking — glib  of  tongue— but  are  wanting  in  true  manliness  or  interest  in 
their  fellow  workmen  or  the  manufacturers.  They  are  men  generally  too  lazy  to 
work  themselves  and  want  what  they  call  a  snap  or  easy  position. 

Q.  Sii^pe  you  are  unionized  have  you  had  any  trouble  at  all  with  union  men  in 
that  respect? — A.  For  8  months  I  have  not  had  a  particle  of  trouble.  The  men 
recognize  the  fact  that  their  wages  have  been  advanced  very  largely  in  excess 
of  anything  that  ever  happened  in  the  business  before,  and  I  think  they  seem  to 
appreciate  it  up  to  this  time;  seem  to  be  happy.  So  long  as  they  are  happy  we 
are  happy,  and  so  long  as  they  are  satisfied  we  are  satisfied.  It  was  the  object  of 
the  National  Glass  Company  to  make  a  fair  profit  on  the  business,  with  a  full 
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desire  to  reward  the  laboring  men,  as  I  believe  they  onght  to  be  rewarded,  to  the 
fnll  extent  of  their  value. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  I  believe  you  did  not  state  exactly  how  the  National 
Glass  Company  came  to  be  unionized.  In  what  manner  was  it,  by  a  vote  of  the 
majority  of  the  manufacturers  or  laboring  people? — A.  When  we  came  together 
the  president  of  the  labor  union  came  and  said:  **  Fourteen  out  of  nineteen  or  your 
factories  are  running  union  labor.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  the  other 
factories?  I  presume  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  do  not  allow  union  men 
and  nonunion  men  to  work  in  one  company,  and  now,  the  National  Glass  Com- 
pany being  one  company,  there  will  be  a  conflict  there,  and  we  are  in  the 
majority."  I  said:  ''Mr.  Smith,  I  have  not  personally  any  objection  to  union 
labor — never  have  had.  While  I  have  always  run  a  nonunion  factory  it  has 
always  been  because  the  rules  of  your  union  have  been  obnoxious  to  me,  and  it 
has  been  against  what  I  call  personal  liberty,  and  it  would  have  cramped  me  in 
the  progressive  idea  I  have  had  of  the  business.  You  have  been  opposed  to  work- 
ing improved  machinery  of  all  kinds,  and  in  all  your  factories  where  a  piece  of 
new  machinery  was  established  vour  men  would  quit  and  go  on  a  strike,  and  I 
believe  we  are  living  in  an  age  where  we  have  got  to  improve  every  opportunity 
that  comes  along  every  day  of  our  lives,  and  tnat  is  why  I  have  been  opposing 
your  union.  Now,  if  you  say  to  me  that  you  have  become  enlightened  to  that 
extent  that  you  will  not  oppose  what  seems  to  me  the  natural  pro^press  that  onght 
to  be  made  in  this  business,  when  you  allow  the  men  to  be  fair,  and  treat  the 
manufacturers  fair,  I  say  to  you  that  you  may  send  vour  agents  or  your  officers 
into  any  of  our  nonimion  factories,  and  if  the  men  of  their  own  free  will  prefer 
to  go  into  the  union,  I  will  not  object;  but  I  will  not  allow  you  to  go  there  and 
say  they  must  do  it,  that  if  they  do  not  do  it  they  will  lose  their  situations;  because 
I  say  to  you  to-day  that  not  one  man  shall  oe  discharg^ed  from  the  National 
Glass  Company  if  he  has  any  conscientious  scruples  against  joining  the  labor 
union  or  any  other  labor  combination.  But  if  you  will  allow  perfect  freedom 
to  be  exercised  by  the  men  themselves,  you  can  go  into  any  of  our  nonunion 
factories,  and  the  men  may  become  members  of  the  union  if  they  wish."  After  a 
month  or  two  of  missionary  work,  as  they  call  it,  a  large  proportion  of  the  men 
in  the  nonunion  factories  joined  the  union,  not  because  they  really  wished  to  do 
it,  but  because  they  thought  it  would  be  more  to  their  peace  and  happiness  if  tiiey 
were  with  the  majority.  In  a  few  instances  some  men  yet  refuse  to  join  the 
labor  organization,  the  unions,  and  they  have  not  been  molested. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  think  that  you  could  run  your  19  concerns 
half  unionized  and  half  nonunion? — ^A.  No.  I  tnink  it  would  be  a  very  unpleas- 
ant state  of  affairs. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  could  run  your  whole  19  concerns  as  nonunion? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  live? — A.  Yes.  The  Umted  States  Glass  Comi)any  are  running  11  and 
live. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  unionizing  of  all  those  19  concerns  and  the  harmony 
that  you  speak  of  between  your  committee  and  their  committee  has  tended  to 
strengthen  the  National  Glass  Company? — ^A.  I  could  hardly  answer  that  ques- 
tion.   It  is  a  question  with  me.  * 

Q,  Do  you  not  think  that  the  present  agreement  between  yourselves  and  youi 
men  is  better  from  a  business  view  than  the  independence  or  freedom  or  what- 
ever you  may  call  it  of  workingmen? — ^A.  I  think  it  is  a  happier  state  of  affairs, 
at  least,  as  tney  eidst  now  in  the  National  Glass  Company.  I  think  that  is  worth 
something — ^to  have  perfect  harmony  and  peace  ail  around.  It  is  certainly  a  hap- 
pier state  of  affairs  for  the  manufacturers  not  to  have  contentions  where  there  u 
organized  labor  around.  Nonunion  men  naturally  think  that  they  are  im])08ed 
upon.  That  is  the  tendency  of  them.  Although  getting  better  wages,  as  was  the 
case  in  our  former  company,  they  naturally  feel  tiiat  they  are  looked  down  upon 
by  their  brethren  in  the  union  factories.  I  think  the  feeling  in  the  communities 
is  rather  in  favor  of  union  labor,  for  the  reason  that  in  other  branches  of  manu- 
facture, largely,  they  belong  to  trade  unions,  and  they  are  all  around  us  in  other 
trades;  and  yet  I  very  much  doubt  whether  in  reality  it  is  any  better  for  the  men, 
and  whether  their  independence  is  not  of  more  value  in  building  up  individual 
character  of  workmen  than  doing  things  at  the  dictation  of  a  few  headquarters 
people,  who  harve  their  interest  less  at  stake  than  their  own  salaries.  It  js  a  very 
serious  question. 

Q.  A  member  of  a  trades  union  has  his  own  vote  and  controls  his  own  labor  in 
the  union  equally  as  well  as  in  front  of  you  in  making  an  arrangement  as  a  non- 
unionist,  does  he  not? — A.  Well,  I  presume  they  do. 

Q.  He  surrenders  no  rights  when  he  joins  the  union,  does  he? — A.  Yes;  they 
surrender  a  good  many  rights. 
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Q.  Do  you  find  that  yon  snrrendered  any  of  your  rights  when  you  gentlemen 
simply  capitalized  your  concern,  made  it  stronger  and  more  perfect,  nnd  raised 
the  scale  of  prices  to  the  consumer?  You  could  not  do  it  without  organization; 
you  had  to  organize  and  join  yourselves  just  as  workingmen  do,  did  you  not, 
until  you  raised  your  scale? — ^A.  Yes.  I  am  clearlv  of  the  opinion  that  organized 
labor  has  been  a  benefit  to  the  workingmen.  It  has  increased  their  wages  to  a 
greater  extent  than  had  they  all  been  nonunion.    I  am  fully  of  that  opinion. 

Q.  Do  you  think- that  forming  a  scale  of  prices  and  hours  of  labor,  which  shall 
last  for  12  months,  between  as  large  a  concern  as  the  National  Glass  Company 
and  its  workingmen,  is  beneficial  to  both  parties? — ^A.  I  think  it  would  be  oene- 
ficiai  if  it  was  universal. 

Q.  But  it  wants  a  beginning;  you  have  bejB^n  it. — ^A.  We  began  it.  I  think  if 
all  other  companies  in  'addition  to  the  National  Glass  Company  were  using  the 
same  kind  of  labor  it  would  be  beneficial  to  both  workingmen  and  manufacturers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.^  Have  you  any  plan  of  arbitration  in  case  you  do  not 
agree  in  fixing  the  scaler— A.  Up  to  this  time  we  have  had  no  difficulty  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqxjhar.)  I  wish  you  would  explain  just  how  you  got  that  scale 
together,  without  names;  just  simply  the  numbers  that  were  in  the  consultation 
and  your  means  of  agreement,  and  whether  you  had  any  trouble,  etc. — ^A.  There 
were  seven  of  the  workers*  union  and  three  of  our  own  company.  We  just  took 
up  item  after  item,  talked  them  over,  and  we  did  not  seem  to  have  any  trouble 
arriving  at  what  we  thought  was  a  very  fair  basis.  I  believe  that  generally  men 
want  to  do  fair  if  they  find  the  manufacturing  works  want  to  treat  them  fair, 
and  I  believe  these  men  recognized  the  fact  that  they  had  before  them  three  men 
who  wanted  to  do  them  full  and  complete  justice.  I  think  that  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  any  plan  to  decide  it  if  this  committee  had 
disagreed? — A.  If,  for  instance,  they  made  a  demand  from  their  side  that  we 
thought  unreasonable,  and  this  committee  of  seven  had  been  arbitrary  and 
adhered  to  that,  their  plan  would  be  to  refer  that  back  to  their  entire  body  of 
men,  using  both  arguments,  and  let  all  their  workmen  vote  on  it.  I  think  in  one 
instance,  perhaps,  some  articles  were  referred  back,  but  in  every  instance  every- 
thing was  amicably  adjusted. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  trouble  in  coming  to  these  agreements  with 
respect  to  what  are  called  the  customs  of  trade? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  there  a  natural  disposition  with  all  workingmen  in  the  glass  business  to 
be  prejudiced  against  the  introduction  of  new  machinery?— A.That  is  it;  and 
their  main  object  has  been  for  years,  if  a  man  was  given  a  piece  of  new  machin- 
ery to  work,  esi)ecially  in  the  union  houses — every  man  understood  that  he  was  to 
do  everything  he  could  to  make  it  a  failure.  It  was  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  a 
failure  in  all  houses  run  by  union  labor.  In  the  Rochester  Tumbler  Company, 
where  it  was  nonunion  labor,  there  was  more  advance  made  in  automatic  and 
new  machinery  in  the  last  10  years  than  in  all  the  history  of  the  glass  business  in 
the  past  put  together,  and  in  all  the  other  houses  combined;  and  yet  the  men  at 
their  last  conference,  when  this  organization  was  formed,  seemed  to  recognize 
that  unproved  and  automatic  machinery  had  come  to  stay,  and  the  leaders  were 
wise  enough  to  say  to  the  men:  '*  It  is  our  interest  and  our  duty  to  our  employers 
to  do  the  very  best  we  can  with  improved  machinery.*'  And  the  man  who  made 
that  statement — ^who  was  the  president  then;  a  Mr.  Smith;  he  has  now  retired — 
did  more  for  the  advancement  of  the  workingmen  than  he  did  in  all  his  20  years 
before  as  president  of  the  union.  He  made  a  better  feeling.  It  was  the  bone  of 
contention.  The  skilled  mechanics  objected  to  advancement  or  improvement; 
they  wanted  to  do  things  in  the  old  way;  and  yet  in  almost  every  instance  the 
effect  of  improvements  made  have  not  been  to  lower  wages  or  curtail  the  number 
of  employees,  but  simply  to  make  their  labor  lighter.  It  gives  employment  to  a 
different  class  of  men.  There  are  more  mechanics,  machinists,  and  designers 
employed  in  glass  works  than  ever  before,  and  a  better  class — a  new  class  of 
artisans. 

Q.  Have  the  men  found  that  the  statement  you  are  making  now  is  true  of  every 
labor  organization  that  has  joined  in  these  agreements  within  the  last  5  or  6 
years? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  is  no  contention  at  all  on  the  part  of  the  men  in  respect  to  any  labor- 
saving  machinery  that  might  be  introduced,  providing  they  are  working  on  the 
scale  agreed  upon  by  the  two  sides?  Is  it  not  true  of  the  machinistH*  union  and  the 
moulders*  union  and  the  amalg^amated  and  the  coal  miners,  and  all  that? — A.  I  am 
not  competent  to  answer  as  to  any  other  trade  except  my  own.  But  I  believe 
this,  tliat  the  working  man  is  becoming  more  intelligent  and  that  he  has  less 
prejudice  against  the  manufacturers,  and  altogether  he  is  a  more  intelligent 
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man  and  a  better  citizen  to-day  than  he  was  10  years  ago  or  20  years  ago.  A 
larger  proportion  of  the  children  of  laboring  men  are  improving  themselves  in 
education  in  almost  every  wav  than  ever  before,  and  as  the  children  make  boys 
and  girls,  growing  np  with  a  better  education  than  their  fathers,  it  is  having  a 
beneficial  effect  on  the  workmen. 

It  has  been  my  aim  and  object  for  25  years  to  advocate  temperance  among  the 
working  classes;  to  advance  their  interest  in  every  way,  by  advising  them  to  own 
their  own  homes,  and  to  accumulate  monev  in  every  possible  way,  and  that  has 
had  a  very  decided  effect  on  my  particular  factory — ^the  Rochester  Tumbler  Com- 
pany. It  is  known  to-day,  all  the  way  from  ocean  to  ocean  and  from  one  end  of 
this  land  to  the  other,  as  the  factory  making  the  highest  ^ade  of  work  in  the 
land.  Its  wares  command  the  highest  price.  To-day,  while  a  majority  of  the 
factories  in  the  National  Glass  Company  are  very  slack  of  orders,  working  per- 
haps half  and  some  of  them  scarcely  naif ,  that  xxarticular  works  is  running  to  its 
absolute  full  capacity,  2  months  behind  orders. 

I  have  been  enabled  to  take  more  men  from  that  factory  and  advance  them  to 
positions  of  trust  as  managers  and  foremen  in  the  various  factories  of  the  countrv 
than  any  other  factory.  I  think  it  is  because  they  have  been  constantly  educated 
in  the  past  years  up  to  a  higher  state,  become  property  holders,  better  citizens; 
and  they  are  constantly  improving.  I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  the  manufacturer 
to  do  it  for  the  general  advancement  of  mankind.  I  think  if  manufacturers  gen- 
erally would  look  into  as  many  individual  cases  as  possible  and  advance  meii 
interests,  there  would  be  fewer  such  things  as  strife  and  strikes. 

I  made  this  statement  just  now — that  I  had  not  had  a  strike  in  my  liftime,  as  a 
manager  for  35  years,  for  an  advance  of  wages.  I  am  safe  to  say  that  I  would 
not  have  had  a  strike  at  all  if  it  had  not  been  for  demagogy  in  the  managers  of 
the  labor  unions  trying  to  advance  their  own  individual  interests;  and  if  labor 
unions  could  be  run  on  honest,  broad  principles,  with  the  idea  of  getting  exact 
justice  for  the  workmen  and  yet  deal  out  exact  juJstice  to  the  employers  and  insist 
on  it,  we  would  have  a  much  better  country  so  far  as  manufacturers  and  work- 
men ai'e  concerned. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  But  has  it  not  been  almost  the  rule  that  manufacturers, 
where  there  is  nonunion  labor,  try  to  employ  that  labor  at  the  lowest  possible 
price? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  do  not  all  seek  the  good  of  the  employees? — ^A.  No;  unfortunately  they 
do  not. 

Q.  And  does  not  that  condition  force  organized  labor? — ^A.  It  has  been  the  idea. 
That  has  been  the  one  thing  that  has  forced  organized  labor — made  it  almost  a 
necessity. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  The  foundation  of  any  manufacturing  business  is  self- 
interest,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  foundation  of  any  trades  union  is  self-interest,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes; 
undoubtedly. 

Q.  When  you  make  the  combination  and  the  scale  of  prices  with  these  organ- 
ized bodies,  it  is  for  your  interest,  for  the  interest  of  your  board  of  directors,  to 
strengthen  their  hands? — A.  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  me  to  make  a  fair  return 
on  the  capital  invested. 

O.  You  have  no  philanthropic  feeling  toward  organized  labor  in  it?  You  first 
look  out  for  your  own  interest— your  board  of  directors — and  if  there  is  any 
philanthropy  left  after  that  the  union  gets  it? — ^A.  I  think  every  human  being  is 
selfish,  and  I  think  corporations  are  none  the  less  so.  I  think  that  is  a  fact. 
There  is  no  use  trying  to  get  around  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  have  taken  into  consideration  the  public,  the  con- 
sumer, in  not  advancing  prices  unduly? — A.  Yes,  indeed.  I  think  that  is  a  fatal 
error  on  the  part  of  large  comi>anies  and  combinations,  because  it  is  in  their  hands 
to  do  so.  to  make  a  large  increase  in  price. 

y.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  suppose  you  can  hold  a  high,  arbitrary  price?— 
A.  I  do  not  think  yon  could.  Many  people  think  so,  and  they  are  making  a  mis- 
take, and  it  is  going  to  be  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  If  you  make  an 
unnecessarily  high  price  for  any  class  of  manufactured  goods  or  any  article  it  will 
stimulate  comx)etition  in  every  way  and  can  not  be  maintained.  In  the  National 
Glass  Company  our  object  was  simply  to  put  the  price  at  what  we  thought  a  very 
slight  margin  over  its  real  manufacture  cost,  I  "believe  the  cheaper  that  we  can 
manufacture  goods  and  the  better  we  can  manufacture  them  the  larger  market 
we  will  have.  It  puts  them  into  the  hands  of  a  larger  number  of  consumers,  and 
it  enables  us  better  to  get  what  we  are  seeking  after  all  the  time — an  increased 
foreign  trade.  This  factory  I  speak  of  at  Kochester — I  speak  of  it  frequently 
because  it  is  the  largest  one  in  the  combination— one-thira  of  its  trade  to-day 
goes  out  of  this  country. 
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Q.  About  how  xnach  of  your  production  is  exported? — A.  One-fourth,  or  per- 
haps one-filth,  of  the  entire  ou^ut  of  the  National  Glass  Company.  That  works 
has  about  two-thirds  of  it.  There  is  no  other  company  in  the  National  Glass 
Comx>any  that  has  foreign  trade  to  speak  of.  It  is  safe  to  say  the  company  is 
exporting  now  25  jper  cent  of  its  product. 

Q.  What  prices  are  you  getting  in  the  foreign  markets;  anything  approaching 
the  home  price? — ^A.  About  the  same.  The  trade  is  a  little  different.  Different 
rules  goyem  foreign  trade.  For  instance,  all  goods  for  foreign  trade  are  deliy- 
ered  free  in  New  York,  whereas  for  home  trade  the  goods  are  sold  f .  o.  b. 
at  the  factory.  We  probably,  on  an  ayerage,  haye  10  per  cent  less.  We  haye  to 
sell  yery  close  to  the  foreign  trade,  becatlse  we  come  in  comx>etition  with  Belgium. 
That  is  the  cheap  labor  market  of  the  earth.  Where  a  man  making  this  tumbler 
[indicating]  makes  $5  a  day  here,  working  8  hours — or  at  the  very  outside  S^ 
hours — ^in  Belgium  that  man  works  12  hours  a  day  and  makes  about  $1  a  day.  The 
only  advantage  that  we  have  in  this  country  is  that  which  we  snve  to  our 
workmen  in  the  way  of  improved  machinery,  by  the  use  of  which  he  makes  a 
larger  number  in  that  numoer  of  hours  and  better;  otherwise  we  would  have  no 
foreign  trade. 

Q.  Were  you  operating  with  the  same  means  that  they  have  in  Belgium  you 
could  not  compete  at  all  in  the  foreign  market? — A.  Not  at  all;  no.  In  some  few 
articles,  where  we  have  not  made  improvements  in  machinery,  they  can  pay 
the  freight  to  New  York,  pay  a  very  fair  commission  for  selling  the  goods,  and 
sell  for  less  money  than  we  c^n. 

Q.  How  much  protection  is  the  United  States  tariff  on  your  goods? — ^A.  There 
is  such  a  large  variety  of  goods  and  so  many  different  standards  that  I  think  it 
would  be  more  intelligible  if  I  would  say  that  the  average  is  about  30  per  cent  on 
our  line  of  goods. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Had  the  tariff  anything  to  do  with  extending  the  growth 
of  your  mdnstry? — A.  Yes.  * 

Q.  Could  it  have  been  maintained  and  assumed  its  present  X)08it1on  without  any 
tariff? — ^A.  No;  the  tariff  has  given  us  the  advantage  of  a  home  market.  As  long 
as  we  secure  largely  the  home  market — ^the  inventive  genius  of  the  American  is 
ahead  of  any  country  on  earth.  As  soon  as  we  commenced  to  improve  machinery 
we  found  we  could  not  only  hold  our  own  markets,  but  make  inroads  to  some 
extent  in  foreign  countries.  The  foreign  trade  I  si)eak  of  is  South  America,  and 
we  had  the  Spanish  islands,  Cuba,  Africa,  and  Australia  largely,  because  we  were 
almost  as  near  to  these  places  as  Belgium  was.  In  some  cases,  however,  we  were 
at  a  disadvantage  in  shipping  and  transx)ortation,  because  we  had  to  pay  ocean 
freights  and  reship  our  goods  from  Liverpool.  Still  we  thought  it  was  better  to 
sell  at  almost  no  profit  at  all  and  keep  our  factories  running  for  the  benefit  of 
labor.  That  is  why  we  are  increasing  it  as  much  as  X)Ossible.  In  a  dull  time  we 
sell  everything  we  can  export,  even  if  we  do  not  get  a  cent  of  profit  on  it,  so  the 
workmen  get  their  money. 

Q.  On  an  average,  how  many  months  of  the  year  do  your  factories  run? — A. 
Ten. 

Q.  The  other  time  is  for  cleaning  up,  inventory,  etc.? — ^A.  The  men  who  work 
in  the  heat  need  at  least  4  weeks  of  rest,  and  it  is  customaiy  to  give  it  to  them. 
Taking  out  the  holidays  and  the  natural  rest,  I  think  the  skilled  mechanic  in  the 
glass  business  works  about  265  days  of  the  year. 

The  ordinary  laboring  man  that  works  10  hours  a  day  gets  $1  and  $1.50  and  $1.60. 
That  vaiies  now  in  our  works.  We  pay  the  laboring  man  all  that  he  is  really 
worth — what  we  think  he  is  worth.  The  majority  of  common  laboring  men  in 
glass  works  are  getting  $10  a  week— ^1.66  a  day.  They  work  perhaps  50  weeks  in 
the  year,  10  hours  a  day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  As  you  have  an  arrangement  that  lasts  10  months, 
with  prospects  of  continuing  another  12  months,  with  some  little  readjustment, 
possibly,  does  it  not  give  a  greater  stability  to  the  workingman,  more  hope  of  a 
home,  more  hope  of  his  bread  and  butter,  than  with  the  isolated  establishments 
that  you  had  before?  Does  he  not  feel  more  secure  in  his  labor  than  he  did  before, 
while  he  has  your  cooperation  and  you  have  his? — A.  I  think  the  chances  are  that 
it  is  in  his  interest  largely,  in  the  interest  of  the  workingman.  It  would  be 
decidedly  so  if  it  was  universal. 

Q.  The  whole  trade  entering  into  just  such  an  arrangement  as  the  National 
Glass  Company? — ^A.  Yes.  If  we  could  induce  all  other  manufacturers  to  go  into 
an  arrangement  of  that  kind  undoubtedly  it  would  be  a  better  arrangement;  but 
the  danger  there  would  be  of  what  we  call  a  monopoly,  and  the  prejudice  of  the 
country  is  against  everything  that  is  called  a  trust 

Q.  But  the  workingman  is  a  sharer  in  the  monopoly  equal  with  the  capitalist, 
is  he  not?— A.  Yes. 
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They  both  are  producers? — ^A.  Yes. 

And  the  consumer  gets  his  ware  at  a  fair,  honest  rate;  and  who  is  going  to 
find  fault? — A.  There,  ought  not  to  be  anjjrone.  The  prejudice  of  the  masses 
seems  to  be  against  large  corporations,  but  it  is  a  prejudice  founded  not  on  facts, 
but  simply  on  ignorance. 

Q.  But  supposing  these  great  corporations,  glass  and  hardware  and  steel  and 
all  others — ^they  and  their  workmen  are  cooperating;  that  is  their  business;  and 
what  has  the  general  public  to  say  about  it? — A.  I  think  if  we  could  have  legisla- 
tion that  was  absolutely  fair  to  the  manufacturers  and  workingmen  it  -would  be 
a  decided  advantage. 

Q.  Tou  mean  through  arbitration  boaids? — ^A.  It  is  a  question  how  to  bring 
that  about,  out  if  it  could  be  brought  around  in  a  just  and  equitable  way — ^the 
manufacturer  controlled  by  laws  that  would  prevent  him  from  taking  advantage 
of  the  position  he  occupies  and  making  unlimited  or  unnecessarv  advances,  and 
protect  him  and  the  working  man  alike — I  do  not  see  why  it  would  not  be  a  happy 
state  of  affairs. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  speak  of  the  fair  profit  you  charee  the  public  for 
your  wares.  Do  you  think  these  new  industrial  combmations  have  all  pursued 
that  plan?  Have  not  a  number  of  them  advanced  prices  unduly  to  the  public  on 
ac^^ount  of  the  combination? — ^A.  I  am  afraid  they  have. 

Q.  Then  it  depends  on  the  management  and  what  they  consider  as  just  and 
proper? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  the  public  have  a  right  to  complain  in  regard  to  the  prac- 
tice of  these  new  combinations  which  are  advancing  prices  unduly  to  the  public? — 
A.  I  certainly  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  F arquhar.  )  Do  you  also  think  that  these  arbitrary  advances  check 
themselves?  Will  supply  and  demand,  and  competition  in  the  same  line,  in  time 
regulate  them? — ^A.  Unaoubtedly ;  but  it  makes  the  condition  of  the  country  more 
or  less  fi  ctuating  and  uncertain. 

Q.  Does  your  arrangement  give  stability  to  your  prices  and  an  opportunity  for 
some  dividends  on  your  capital? — ^A.  That  is  what  we  are  hoping  and  working  for. 

Q.  Could  you  do  it  in  any  other  way  than  the  cooperative  way  you  nave 
adopted? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  we  could. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  competition  was  ruinous  for  all  of  you  before,  ivhen 
you  were  cutting  tumblers  from  14  cents  down  to  10? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  cause  of  all  these  combinations  in  this  country  in  pro- 
ductive industry  has  been  this  unfortunate  competition  we  have  had  for  years? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Unreasonable  competition? — A.  Undoubtedly  so. 

Q.  And  the  honest  concern  paying  good,  honest  wages  has  had  to  carry  on  a 
fight  against  insolvent  concerns  that  cut  rates? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  make  a  combination  of  19  manufacturers,  as  you  have  in  this,  you 
have  eliminated  that  class  of  unfortunate  competition  and  secured  a  fair  rate  for 
your  product  and  a  good  wage  for  your  men? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  When  these  great  aggregations  of  capital  come  together, 
with  from  $10,000,000  to  $15,000,000,  is  it  not  difficult  for  any  limited  amount  of 
capital  to  compete  with  them  when  they  put  up  prices  unduly,  as  it  is  admitted 
they  have  in  botdb  cases?  Is  it  not  difficult  to  organize  competition? — A.  It  is 
difficult  to  organize  competition  against  that  aggregation  of  capital.  Still,  as  I 
stated  before,  they  work  their  own  cure;  if  they  put  the  prices  too  high  they  will 
regulate  themselves. 

Q.  But  it  might  take  a  very  considerable  time  to  compete  with  such  vast 
amounts  of  capital  combined  in  one  industry? — ^A.  It  would  take  very  good  man- 
agement. 

Q.  Have  you  anjrthing  to  say  about  arbitration,  compulsory  or  otherwise,  in 
theisettlement  of  trade  disputes? — A.  I  think  arbitration  ought  to  be  voluntary. 
I  think  the  less  legislation,  perhaps,  the  better,  that  would  be  of  an  arbitrary 
kind.  In  disputes  between  capital  and  labor,  where  each  side  is  honestly  trying 
to  do  right,  I  think  they  can  arrive  at  a  fair  basis  of  arbitration  and  settle  on  their 
own  arbitrators.  I  think  the  danger  would  be,  if  State  or  national  arbitrators 
were  apiwinted,  that  there  would  be  a  prejudice;  j)olitic8  would  undoubtedly  come 
into  it,  and  perhaps  one  man,  really  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  wanting  to  do 
right,  would  almost — unless  he  were  a  courageous  man — ^fear  to  do  right  because 
his  xx)sition  would  be  endangered  or  his  party  would  be  hurt.  I  think  we  ought 
to  keep  politics  and  everything  of  that  kind  out  of  manufacturing  interests  of  all 
kinds.  If  it  is  true,  and  I  think  it  is,  that  manufacturing  interests  have  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  prosi)erity  of  the  country,  we  ought  to  keep  them  out  of  poli- 
tics.   We  employ  a  large  mass  of  men,  irrespective  of  party  or  nationality  or 
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creed.  I  never  allow  politics  to  take  any  share  in  the  business  management  of 
my  companies.  I  never  ask  a  man  what  his  X)olitic8  are.  I  do  not  ask  nim  what 
his  religion  is.  I  only  want  to  know  that  he  is  an  honest  man  and  wants  to  do  his 
duty  fearlessly.    If  he  is,  he  is  my  friend. 

I  see  yon  have,  nnder  one  head  of  yoor  topical  plan  of  inqniry ,  convict  labor.  I 
believe  that  all  convicts  ought  to  labor.  1  believe  that  it  is  absolutely  a  case  of 
cruelty  to  keep  convicts  in  prison  for  any  lenj^  of  time  and  keep  them  idle.  I 
believe,  if  the  idea  is  to  reform  them — and  it  ought  to  be — ^that  they  ought  to 
work;  but  the  question  then  arises,  Should  this  work  that  they  make  come  in  con- 
tact with  our  honest  laborers?  I  think  not.  But  every  State  nas  a  large  number 
of  institutions — ^hospitals  and  reformatory  schools — and  they  are  constantly  buy- 
ing things,  and  I  think,  as  each  State  is  bound  to  keep  these  people  and  clothe 
them  and  feed  them,  they  ought  to  have  a  right  to  that  labor,  and  they  ought  to 
save  the  amount  of  money  that  they  would  otherwise  spend;  that  the  labor  ought 
to  be  expended  in  that  way  for  our  own  institutions.  I  do  not  think  that  ordi- 
nary lalK>r  ought  to  object  to  it,  because  oyery  man  and  every  woman  who  has 
property  and  pays  taxes  is  payinsr  for  the  things  that  are  made  Iry  this  labor, 
ana  put  into  these  institutions.  I  happen  to  be  a  director  in  one  of  the  largest 
hospitals  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Dixmont.  There  are  781  unfortunates  there,  and 
it  is  one  of  my  duties  each  month  to  pass  on  the  bills  of  that  institution,  which 
are  $14,000  or  $15,000  a  month.  We  have  the  hardest  kind  of  work  on  that  board 
to  make  ends  meet,  the  hardest  kind  of  work  to  get  enough  money  from  the  coun- 
ties and  the  State  to  support  that  large  number  of  people,  because  it  takes  an 
enormous  number  of  attendants.  The  amount  of  money  is  not  sufficient  for  it 
that  we  get  from  either  county  or  State;  and  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  large  farm  connected  with  it  which  is  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and 
every  means  is  employed  to  make  every  dollar  x)ossible,  and  to  charge  pretty  good 
prices,  larger  x)erhaps  than  we  ought  to  charge,  for  private  patients,  wherever 
people  can  afford  to  pay  for  them,  we  could  not  maintain  that  institution.  Two 
dollars  and  somex;ents  is  all  one  can  get  from  county  or  State,  and  I  guess  what 
is  true  of  one  is  true  of  all  of  them  all  over  the  country.  I  believe  that  a  laree 
part  of  the  clothing — boots,  shoes,  hats  and  caps,  and  everything  they  wear— ought 
to  be  made  in  the  institutions  where  there  are  able-bodied  men  put  there  for  a 
term  of  years.  They  would  be  happier  in  doing  it,  and  the  State  would  save 
money  and  reduce  our  taxes  in  doing  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  convicts  should  not  work 
to  produce  things,  as  long  as  the  State  gets  the  benefit  of  it,  even  if  they  are  not 
sold  to  government  institutions? — A.  No;  I  have  no  objection.  I  think  it  is  a  step 
backward  instead  of  forward — the  idea  that  convicts  shall  be  kept  idle;  I  think 
they  ought  to  work,  if  only  on  the  public  roads. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  £[enmedy.^  Did  you  not  express  a  doubt  about  the  idea  of  the 

groduct  of  convicts  coming  directly  into  competition  with  the  product  of  free, 
onest  labor? — ^A.  Yes,  at  a  reduced  price.  The  State  has  that  under  its  own  con- 
trol, and  the  product  ought  not  to  be  sold  cheaper  than  well-paid  labor  can  pro- 
duce it.    The  State  should  either  sell  it  at  that  price,  or  use  it  in  other  institutions. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  observation  that  it  is  alwavs  sold  cheaper  than  the  product  of 
honest  labor? — A.  Yes;  the  plan  is  wrong.  They  farm  it  out  to  conti-actors  at 
so  much  for  so  many  men.  It  is  a  mistake.  £very  institution  ought  to  have 
its  own  foreman.  In  a  short  while  they  would  manufacture  just  as  good  goods 
in  that  institution  as  they  would  make  outside,  and  ought  to  make  the  same 
amount  of  money. 

O.  Is  there  not  a  prejudice  against  convict-made  goods  that  forces  them,  if  they 
find  a  market  at  all,  to  sell  below  the  cost  of  the  products  of  honest  labor? — ^A. 
Yes,  unfortunately  there  is.  That  is  why  I  think  it  ought  to  bo  largely  used  in 
our  own  institutions.  There  is  a  very  strong  prejudice;  I  think  an  unreasonable 
prejudice.  If  the  goods  are  as  good,  as  well  made,  they  ought  to  bring  as  much 
money. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  prejudice  that  would  control  in  your  own  case? — A.  Well,  I  do 
not  know.  If  I  found  an  article  that  suited  me  I  do  not  believe  I  would  ask  where 
it  was  made. 

Q.  (By Mr.  C.J.Harris.)  Why  should  not  the  honest  labor  bo  idle  and  the 
prison  labor  work  for  their  benefit,  instead  of  convicts  being  kept  at  government 
expense  by  the  laboring  men  of  the  country  who  work  to  support  them? — A.  I  am 
not  a  believer  in  the  idea  that  any  man  ought  to  be  idle.  I  believe  that  a  large 
part  of  idleness  is  an  individual  fault  of  some  kind.  As  to  the  cause  of  the  large 
amount  of  idleness  of  labor  I  want  to  to  say  plainly,  from  my  experience,  that  the 
most  frequent  cause,  and  the  real  cause  generally,  is  intemperance  or  some  other 
vicious  habit.   I  know  of  no  able-bodied ,  well-conditioned  man  who  wants  to  be  out 
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of  labor ,  or  who  is  ont  of  labor  for  any  len^b  of  time.  There  are  very  few  times  in 
the  country  when  it  is  so.  There  are  tunes  of  depression,  times  of  panic,  that 
unfortunately  come  over  us,  and  it  is  pretty  hard  to  tell  where  they  come  from  or 
where  they  are  going  to  end,  and  every  man  suffers  alike,  the  manufacturer,  the 
mercantile  man,  and  the  laborer;  but  the  laborer  probablv  would  feel  it  worst. 
The  other  classes  of  men  would  feel  it  so  far  as  the  loss  of  money  is  concerned; 
very  frequently  it  takes  away  the  saving  of  years. 

As  to  store  orders, payment  in  kind,  etc.,  I  believe  that  is  a  mistake,  and  that  if 
there  is  any  legislation  that  ought  to  be  made,  national  or  State,  it  ought  to  be 
against  the  idea  of  compelling  men  to  buy  from  any  factory  store.  I  have  never 
believed  in  it.  I  never  had  a  dollar  interest  in  a  store  in  any  neighborhood  where 
men  received  their  wages;  and  I  believe  men  ought  to  be  free  to  buy  the  necessities 
of  life  at  the  very  lowest  place — ^the  cheapest  place  they  can  find.  I  do  not  believe 
in  store  orders.  I  believe  that  men  should  receive  the  full  amount  of  their  money 
in  cash.  I  believe  that  they  ought  to  be  paid  promptly.  I  am  in  favor  of  paying 
men  weekly  or  semimonthly. 

I  do  not  believe  the  effect  of  new  and  improved  machinery  has  lessened  the 
number  of  employees  in  any  factory.  I  believe  it  has  made  their  labors  lighter, 
added  new  classes  of  labor,  and  it  is  in  the  line  of  advancement  in  every  way. 

As  to  employers'  liability  laws:  I  think  that  there  ought  to  be  a  reasonable  lia- 
bility law,  but  I  think  great  care  ought  to  be  used  in  anything  of  that  kind  to  not 
make  it  so  that  manufacturers  are  unjustly  dealt  with,  as  it  is  or  would  be  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  for  instance.  For  a  very  slight  accident  a  man  can  bring  a 
suit  for  five  or  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  probably  the  whole  matter  is  one  of  nis 
own  carelessness.  I  think  that  if  any  law  is  made  in  regard  to  liability  it  ought 
to  be  very  carefully  framed.  I  have  made  it  a  rule,  if  an  employee  was  hurt, 
whether  it  was  his  carelessness  or  not,  to  have  his  wages  go  right  along  until  he 
is  well;  but  that  is  not  the  rule  in  all  manufactories.    It  ought  to  be. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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TESTIHOITT  OF  HOH.  CHARLES  R  WALGOTT, 

Ex-chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  arbitration  and  conciliation. 

The  commission  met  at  10.45  a.  m. ,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  that 
time  Hon.  Charles  H.  Walcott,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  ex-chairman  of  the  Massar 
chusetts  board  of  arbitration  and  conciliation,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (ByMr.  Farquhar.)  Please  give  your  full  name  and  address. — A.  My  name 
is  Charles  H.  Walcott.  I  am  a  lawyer  by  profession.  I  live  in  Concord,  Mass., 
which  is  20  miles  out  of  Boston.    Boston  has  alwavs  been  my  place  of  business. 

For  an  introductory  statement,  I  will  say  that  tne  Massachusetts  State  boiffd 
of  arbitration  and  conciliation  was  originated  under  an  act  of  1886,  and  I  became  a 
member  of  the  board  at  that  time.  The  law  provided  that  one  member  of  the  board 
should  be  a  member  of  some  labor  organization  and  not  an  employer  of  labor; 
that  another  should  be  an  employer,  or  a  member  of  an  association  of  employers, 
and  not  a  worker  for  wages.  Under  those  conditions  Gteorge  D.  Bobinson,  then 
governor,  selected  Mr.  Ricliard  P.  Barry,  of  Lynn,  who  was  a  shoe  cutter  by 
trade  and  some  55  years  of  age  at  that  time;  and  as  the  employer  member  the 
governor  apx)ointed  Mr.  Weston  Lewis,  who  was  engaged  in  general  business  at 
that  time.  In  1887 — that  is,  after  the  law  had  been  tried  for  1  year,  it  was 
deemed  to  be  not  sufficiently  elastic — ^and  it  was  thought  well  to  make  a  permanent 
board  of  it.  The  original  act  merely  provided  that  the  board  shoula  be  called 
together  when  there  was  some  occasion  for  doing  something,  and  the  compensa- 
tion was  fixed  at  $5  a  day  for  services  actually  rendered.  That  was  deemed  to  be 
not  altogether  satisfactory.  Mr.  Lewis,  who  was  the  first  chairman  of  the  board, 
suggested  with  considerable  force  to  the  legislature  that  the  rate  of  compensation 
per  diem  was  necessarily  not  well  adapted  to  the  circumstances.  The  principal 
reason  that  he  gave  was  that  the  members,  when  the^r  accepted  their  positions  on 
the  board,  necessarily  parted  with  a  good  deal  of  their  time  and  efficiency  which 
they  would  otherwise  give  to  some  other  business,  and,  what  perhaps  was  con- 
nected logically  with  that,  that  when  the  board  was  called  u]K)n  to  engage  in  set- 
tling the  matters  involved  in  any  case  the  public  business  could  not  be  laid  down 
at  a  given  moment.  The  members  of  the  board  necessarily  carried  the  features 
of  that  controversy  around  with  them,  carried  them  home  with  them,  and  carried 
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them  to  bed  with  them  sometimes;  and  that  was  a  reason  that  was  nrged  why 
the  board  shonld  be  placed  on  a  permanent  basis  and  paid  a  reg^ar  salary.  Those 
arguments  seemed  good  to  the  legislatnre,  and  in  1^7  the  law  was  considerably 
revised  and  the  commission  pat  upon  a  permanent  basis  in  the  matters  to  which 
I  have  referred,  and  the  act  was  considerably  broadened  on  the  model  of  the  New 
York  statute.  So  after  those  two  gentlemen  had  been  selected  and  appointed  by 
the  eovemor,  they,  according  to  the  provision,  united  in  recommenmng  that  I 
should  be  taken  for  the  third  member;  and  so  I  was  appointed  in  1886  for  1  year 
and  again  in  1887  for  1  year,  one  heiast  appointed  for  8  years  and  one  for  2 — that 
is,  the  term  of  office  of  one  member  of  the  board  expired  each  year;  and  I  have 
been  on  the  board  ever  since  until  the  1st  of  July  of  this  year,  when  my  last  term 
eznlred.    That  makes  about  14  years. 

Q.  You  have  amended  your  law  four  or  five  times,  have  you? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ck)uld  you  give  the  commissibu  some  indication  of  the  reasons  that  broufi^ht 
about  your  amendments  wherein  the  first  law  was  weak  or  inoperative,  and  what 
effect  the  amendments  had  in  making  the  law  more  perfect? — A.  I  have  indicated 
the  objections  to  the  first  law  in  what  I  have  already  said.  Then  the  statute  of 
1887,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  present  law,  came  into  force,  and  the  principal 
amendments  that  I  recall  at  this  moment  are  the  provisions  for  the  appointment 
of  expert  assistants;  that  is  the  principal  one,  and  that  has  become  a  very  imx)or- 
tant  part  of  the  arbitration  law.  Before  that  was  adopted  an  application  would 
come  in  involving  perhaps  a  great  variety  of  items;  that  might  be  in  the  shoe 
trade  to-day  or  it  might  be  in  the  iron  trade  to-morrow;  and  it  was  not  long  before 
somebodv  conceived  the  idea — ^which  was  natural  and  proper — that  in  going  from 
one  kind  of  business  to  another,  involving  accurate  and  expert  knowledge  of 
different  subjects  of  manufacture,  no  three  men  selected  in  the  way  that  we  were 
could  satisfactorily  make  those  changes  in  their  point  of  view;  and  so  the  propo- 
sition was  brought  in  to  enlarge  the  membership  of  the  board--add  two  members. 
That  did  not  meet  with  very  much  favor.  The  number,  three,  seemed  to  be  a  very 
efficient  number,  and  it  was  thought  that  when  you  enlarged  that  it  would  seem 
to  add  to  the  difficulty  of  doing  business.  There  seemed  to  be  some  danger  that 
that  would  be  pushed  through;  and  Mr.  Josiah  Quincy  was  then  in  the  le^lature 
and  took  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  these  matters.  He  sought  an  interview  with 
me,  and  we  sat  down  together  to  see  what  could  be  hammered  out,  feeling  that 
something  should  be  done  in  that  direction;  what  would  be  the  most  efficient  pro- 
vision which  could  be  framed?  Finally  I  suggested  the  form  of  the  amendment 
which  afterwards  prevailed,  which  avoided  increasing  the  membership  of  the 
board.  There  were  practically  all  kinds  of  objections  to  that.  For  instance,  it 
was  said  it  would  not  be  proper  to  hold  the  regular  three  members  of  the  board 
responsible  for  the  appropriation  that  was  to  be  exx>ended  if  the  membership  was 
constantly  shifting;  that  we  would  have  two  members  of  the  board  to-day  who 
in  a  week  from  now  would  not  be  members,  but  two  other  men  would  be  in  their 

F laces.  That  seemed  absurd,  and  that  idea  was  dropx)ed.  The  amendment  which 
suggested  to  Mr.  Quincy  and  which  pleased  him  was  adopted  in  its  present  form. 
It  provides  that  in  any  case  that  is  submitted  to  the  board  for  arbitration,  each 
party,  that  is,  the  employer  on  one  <r.de  and  the  workmen  on  the  other  side,  shall 
nave  the  privilege  of  naming  to  the  board  some  person  to  be  appointed  expert 
assistant,  who  is  competent  and  well  informed  in  a  practical  way  m  the  matter  of 
the  trade  then  in  question,  and  then  that  the  board  shall  appoint  those  two 
expert  assistants,  and  their  pay  was  provided  for  in  the  slatute  at  the  rate  of  $5 
a  day.  Before  that  we  had  nad  exx>erts  of  our  own  selection  from  time  to  time 
in  each  case,  and  they  always  felt  fully  comx)ensated  at  the  rate  of  $5  a  day;  but 
as  soon  as  this  amendment  came  to  be  enacted  there  was  a  movement  to  have  that 
amount  increased.  '  They  wanted  $10  a  day.  The  finance  committee  were  hesi- 
tating about  allowing  that,  and  they  called  the  board  up,  and  all  we  had  to  say 
about  it  was  that  we  never  had  had  any  difficulty  in  getting  all  the  talent  of  that 
kind  we  needed  at  $5  a  day.  In  deference  to  that  suggestion,  being  of  a  practical 
nature,  they  split  the  difference  or  thereabouts  and  gave  them  $7  a  day.  That 
has  been  the  compensation  ever  since^$7  a  day  and  exx)enses.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  amendment  has  been  practically  beneficial.  It  has  been  of  great  assist- 
ance to  the  board  in  gathering  facts.  When  expert  assistants  have  been  appointed 
and  sent  out  on  their  own  investigation — ^which  is  always  pursued  under  the 
direction  of  the  board,  both  as  to  the  field  of  inquiry  and  as  to  the  extent  of  it; 
and  the  extent  of  it  is  a  very  imi)ortant  consideration,  because  sometimes  we 
have  sent  two  men  out  and  it  was  a  sort  of  a  picnic  to  them  and  they  would  spend 
a  month  if  you  would  let  them,  but  in  the  main  their  operations  have  been  very 
useful  and  the  board  have  Jdways  encouraged  them,  to  agree  upon  their  recom- 
mendations if  they  could.  They  were  not  urged  to  do  so,  out  it  was  simply  said 
that  if  they  could  agree  that  fact  would  weigh  with  tiie  board.    It  was  not 
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apprehended  that  any  harm  would  come  from  that  suggestion  at  first;  but  sub- 
sequently there  was  a  suspicion  that  sometimes  the  two  expert  assistants  put 
their  heads  together.  I  do  not  say  there  was  any  more  than  a  suspicion  in  the 
minds  of  the  board  on  that.  But  in  the  main  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
I  think  it  is  an  excellent  feature  of  the  law  and  almost  necessary  for  the  law  as 
administered  under  the  Massachusetts  system. 

Q.  How  permanent  is  the  appointment  of  these  experts? — A.  Only  for  the  case 
in  hand. 

S.  So  that  the  $7  a  day  just  covers  the  time  elapsing  tmtil  you  come  to  your 
ings  and  are  ready  to  make  your  report? — ^A.  Yes,  or  before  we  come  to  a 
final  conclusion;  they  can  be  dismissed  at  any  stage  in  the  proceedings. 

Q.  What  is  the  compensation  of  your  regular  board? — ^A.  $3,000  a  year  for  each 
member,  and  traveling  expenses;  also  traveling  expenses  of  the  experts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  they  give  their  whole  tune  to  this  work? — ^A.  ^0,^167 
do  not.  Mr.  Barry,  the  representative  of  labor,  practically  gives  all  his  time;  he 
has  no  other  business.  Mr.  Palmer,  mv  other  late  associate,  had  no  other  busi- 
ness of  a  regular  nature  but  the  care  of  prox>erty.  But  I  silways  stipulated  that 
I  must  be  at  libertv  to  pursue  my  profession,  and  that  was  always  understood; 
and  I  also  was  careful  to  have  it  understood  that  I  should  consider  that  the  public 
business,  the  board  business,  had  a  claim  on  my  time  prior  to  anything  in  my 

Erivate  business;  so  that  there  was  never  any  trouble  about  that  that  I  ever 
eard  of. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Does  your  State  law  provide  for  local  boards  of  arbi- 
tration, independent  of  the  State  board? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  whom  are  they  appointed? — A.  The  parties  in  interest.  I  never  considered 
that  those  clauses  were  specially  important,  oecause  I  never  saw  why  the  parties 
could  not  do  it  if  there  were  no  law  at  all.  The  law  simply  makes  it  more  cum- 
brous, and  also  provides  that  after  certain  formalities  have  been  gone  through 
with  they  may  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  |d  a  day,  or  something  like  that.  They  have 
to  go  through  so  many  formalities  that  I  never  knew  of  a  case.  There  have  been 
cases  of  private  arbitration,  but  the  proceedings  did  not  differ  in  any  essential 
respect  from  any  arbitration  that  you  or  I  might  get  up  for  the  location  of  a  fence 
or  something  of  that  kind.    There  is  no  need  for  going  to  any  law  for  that. 

Q.  Still  the  law  maintains  this  l<)cal  arbitration  in  your  State? — ^A.  It  simply 
recognizes  that  there  may  be  arbitration  of  that  kind.  The  only  difference 
between  them  and  the  State  board  is  that  the  State  board  is  something  that  is 
always  to  be  got  at.  It  is  like  a  fire  engine  which  is  ready  for  action  whenever 
a  fire  breaks  out.  But  if  you  want  what  they  call  local  arbitration,  you  must  get 
together  and  talk  it  over  as  to  who  the  arbitrators  are  goiuff  to  be  and  agree  on  it. 
The  only  way  in  which  the  State  board  is  connected  with  it  is  the  provision  in 
the  law  that  whenever  a  local  board  gives  a  decision  they  shall  report  it  to  the 
State  board.    It  is  very  seldom  they  remember  to  do  it. 

Q.  Is  that  subject  to  review  by  the  State  board? — ^A.  Not  at  all.  There  is 
another  provision  of  the  statute  which  gives  them  the  privilege  of  consulting  the 
State  board  for  aid  and  assistance,  or  something  of  that  kind.  I  do  not  think  that 
has  ever  been  resorted  to.  It  naturally  would  not  be,  in  my  opinion,  because 
cases  of  local  arbitration  of  labor  questions  in  Massachusetts  would  come  up 
almost  without  exception  when  there  was  some  objection  on  the  part  of  one  side 
or  the  other  to  coming  to  the  State  board;  because  if  it  was  simply  arbiti-ation 
that  they  wanted,  obviously  the  most  direct  way  to  get  it  without  any  expense 
to  anybody  would  be  to  come  straight  to  the  triDunal  established  by  tne  State. 
So  that  if  you  had  a  private  board  made  up  of  persons  selected  by  p:^ties  to  the 
controversy,  there  would  be  a  very  strong  chance  of  their  minds  being  imbued 
with  some  prejudice,  either  directly  or  acquired  from  somebody  else,  against  the 
State  board,  which  would  not  put  them  in  a  frame  of  mind  that  would  be  con- 
ducive to  consulting  the  State  Doard,  and  of  course  there  would  not  be  any  need 
of  it. 

Q.  Has  the  adoption  of  experts  as  counselors  on  this  State  board  done  away 
with  the  prejudice  there  would  be  against  a  board  that  was  not  acquainted  with 
the  customs  of  trades?  In  other  words,  has  the  expert  feature  been  very  satis- 
factory to  both  sides? — A.  That  is  rather  hard  to  give  a  general  or  comprehensive 
reply  to.  In  the  first  place,  I  should  say  no.  There  is  no  feature  of  the  law  that 
has  been  generally  satisfactory  to  both  sides.  But  with  regard  to  whatever  com- 
ment was  made  about  the  lack  of  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  the  board  with  the 
details  of  different  trades — which  is  undoubtedly  a  good  theoretical  and  a  good 
practical  comment— with  regard  to  that  objection  I  suppose  that  the  system  of 
expert  assistants  has  gone  a  good  way  to  remove  that;  but  as  to  going  so  far  as  to 
remove  all  objection,  I  could  not  say  that,  because  there  are  people  who  would 
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object  to  any  possible  law,  an^  possible  scheme,  that  could  be  devised;  because 
some  x)eople  nave  a  radical  preouoice  against  the  State  having  anything  to  do  with 
it — ^meddling,  they  call  it,  intervention  by  the  State  in  matters  which  they  thmk 
belong  exclusively  to  the  employer  and  the  employee.  That  always  means,  though, 
that  the  matter  is  the  matter  of  the  employer  and  the  business  is  his;  that 
objection  seldom  comes  from  the  workmen,  I  think. 

Q.  Have  you  had  more  applications  from  the  workmen  in  arbitration  than  you 
have  from  employers? — A.  That  question  has  been  asked  a  good  many  times,  and  I 
would  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  made  any  calcrdation 
of  the  number  of  cases,  because  frequently  the  cases  come  with  the  concurrence 
of  both  parties.  My  impression  is  that  if  a  careful  compilation  was  made  of  the 
cases  of  arbitration  that  there  would  be  about  as  many  applications  from  the  em- 
ployers as  from  the  workmen.  I  do  not  wish  to  put  that  too  x>ositively,  because  I 
think  the  general  expectation  would  be  that  there  would  be  more  applications 
emanating  from  the  workmen;  and  x>ossibly  that  would  be  true;  but  I  have  had  at 
times  a  general  impression  that  employers  were  inclined  to  resort  to  the  board 
about  as  mucn  as  the  workmen.  That,  however,  has  not  been  true  to  the  same 
extent  in  the  last  two  years. 

Q.  Have  you  anjr  initiative,  or  must  your  board  wait  the  joining  of  issue  of  the 
two  x>arties  before  it  commences  arbitration? — ^A.  That  is  a  question  that  is  fre- 
quently asked,  and  I  will  try  to  make  my  answer  clear  on  that  x>oint.  It  could 
nardlv  be  answered  by  yes  or  no;  but  speaking  generally,  the  scheme  of  arbitra- 
tion that  is  provided  for  b^  the  Massachusetts  law  is  voluntary,  as  distinguished 
from  comnulsory,  arbitration  on  either  party.  There  is,  however,  one  feature  of 
the  law  wnich  I  will  allude  to  in  a  moment,  which  has  caused  some  people  to 
speak  of  the  Massachusetts  system  as  **  conciliation  with  a  club.''  The  evident 
intention  of  the  law  in  the  beginning  was  that  it  should  be  not  only  purely  volun- 
tary on  both  sides,  but  that  there  should  be  a  more  or  less  formed  a^eement  at 
the  outset,  signed  by  both  parties,  submitting  the  question  and  agreeing  to  abide 
b^r  the  decision,  the  workmen  agreeing  at  the  same  time  to  keep  on  that  work 
without  striking,  and  the  employer  agreeing  to  continue  the  business  without  any 
ockout  until  the  decision  had  been  rendered.  There  was  a  proviso  annexed  to 
that,  providing  the  decision  should  be  rendered  within  8  weeks.  That  was  practi- 
cally of  no  avail,  because  no  important  question,  involving  any  number  of  items, 
can  be  properly  passed  upon  within  8  weeks;  so  practically  nobody  expects  that 
a  decision  will  be  rendered  within  8  weeks.  The  agreements  unbodied  in  the 
application  are  treated  practically  by  everybody  as  though  the  proviso  for  the 
3  weeks  were  left  out.  That  is  merely  the  way  the  thing  works  practically. 
The  application  mav  come  in  signed  by  both  parties.  On  the  other  hand,  one 
party  alone  seems  to  have  the  right  under  the  law  to  call  upon  the  board  to  act  as  a 
board  of  arbitration.  In  such  a  case  as  that  the  board  carefully  notifies  the  other 
party  with  a  copy  of  the  application  and  a  request  for  a  statement  as  to  what  x)osition 
will  be  taken  in  the  matter.  Practically,  if  the  other  party  replies  that  it  does 
not  choose  to  enter  into  the  arbitration,  that  is  at  once  rex)orted  to  the  other  side, 
and  generally  it  drops  because  there  is  no  XK)wer  to  compel. 

Q.  Does  your  law  follow  the  provisions  of  the  New  York  law  that,  failing  in 
having  two  parties  to  appear,  the  board  may  make  an  investigation  of  all  the  facts 
and  publish  them? — ^A.  There  is  a  similar  provision  in  our  law.  That  is  another 
step  in  the  matter.  After  one  side  has  made  an  application  alone  and  the  other 
side  has  been  notified  of  that  application  and  has  either  neglected  or  refused  to 
join  in  it,  the  board  has  proceeded  to  give  a  formal  notice  of  the  hearing  and 
proceeded  with  the  case.  There  was  one  rather  interesting  instance  of  that  in 
Brockton  some  years  ago,  where  the  firm  declined  to  join  in,  and  the  board 
went  on  and  made  investigations  and  rendered  a  decision  of  what  was,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  board,  fair  and  reasonable,  in  the  form  of  a  recommendation — all 
the  decisions  are  in  the  form  of  recommendations — and  the  board  was  very  much 
gratified  to  learn  that  the  firm  was  ready  to  accept  the  decision,  although 
they  had  not  joined  in  the  proceeding.  And  then  another  curious  thing  happen^. 
Just  as  soon  as  the  workmen  found  that  the  firm  was  ready  to  accept  the  result, 
they  began  to  kick,  and  they  have  kicked  ever  since — sort  of  a  curious  manifesta- 
tion of  the  way.  the  human  mind  works. 

Q.  In  the  practical  working  of  your  law  have  you  seen  the  benefit  that  might 
accrue  fi'om  some  amendment  to  your  act,  so  as  to  make  your  findings  more 
binding  on  the  parties  to  the  arbitration? — A.  No. 

Q.  Could  you  take  another  step  further  in  the  law? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not  see  the 
way  to  that.  I  have  been  asked  that  question  almost  every  year  when  the  legis- 
lature convened  in  January.  In  fact,  the  governor  expects  any  suggestion  that 
may  occur  to  the  board,  and  of  course  the  members  of  the  board  have  always 
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talked  it  over  on  those  occasions  as  to  whether  they  had  any  reoommendatioiis  to 
make;  but  in  the  annual  rei)ort  of  the  board  for  several  years  past  yon  will  see 
there  are  no  practical  recommendations  whatever  as  to  any  changes  in  the  law. 
The  idea  of  the  board,  while  I  was  on  it,  was  that  it  was  not  more  law  that  was 
needed;  it  was  more  disposition  to  nse  ezistins  law.  What  was  needed  was  the 
proper  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  people  for  whom  that  law  was  framed — I 
mean  bv  that,  employers  and  workmen;  not  more  law,  but  more  nse  of  the  law 
that  is  tnere  now. 

Q.  So  that  you  say  the  Massachusetts  law  as  it  now  stands  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to  arbitrate  any  trouble? — A.  Yes;  I  say  so  in  a  general  way.  By  ''  any 
trouble'*  I  should  take  it  for  granted  that  you  mean  any  trouble  of  a  busi- 
ness nature  that  was  likelv  to  arise  between  employer  and  workmen;  and  I  do 
not  know  why  the  Massachusetts  law  is  not  sufficient  to  deal  with  anyqnestion 
of  that  kind,  provided  there  is  a  right  disposition  on  both  sides.  That  is  a 
very  great  proviso,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  working  of  any  arbitra- 
tion law  wnatever  of  the  voluntary  class.  There  has  been  a  man  in  Boston  this 
year  from  New  Zealand;  he  used  to  be  some  public  officer  there.  They  have  tried 
all  sorts  of  experiments  there.  They  have  had  no  written  constitution  to  hamper 
them,  and  they  have  had  a  slate  they  could  write  anything  on;  so  they  have 
inaugurated  a  system  of  compulsory  arbitration.  This  man  came  to  Boston  and 
preached  the  merits  of  it  and  the  great  superiority  of  it  over  any  kind  of  a  vol- 
untary system;  that  they  started  with  a  voluntary  system  and  tney  gave  it  up. 
I  heard  him.  He  was  a  very  interesting  man.  I  liked  his  appearance  very 
much;  but  he  had  not  got  wholly  through  nis  subject  before  I  became  convinced 
that  there  were  essential  differences  between  the  problem  he  had  to  tackle  and 
the  problem  that  we  had  or  the  problem  that  any  State  would  have  in  this  conn- 
try  where  there  was  any  extended  manufacturing.  In  the  first  place,  the  area 
of  New  Zealand  is  very  small.  The  population  there  is  largely  mining  and 
manufacturing. 

Q.  Agiicultural? — ^A.  Yes;  but  that  does  not  enter  into  it,  because  the  agricul- 
tural laborers  are  not  organized.  The  New  Zealand  system  contemplated  a 
registration  of  the  labor  unions.  They  had  no  privileges  under  the  law  unless 
they  registered.  When  they  registered  they  came  under  the  compulsory  system, 
and,  as  I  remember  it,  the  whole  X)opulation  that  came  under  this  law — ^that  is, 
taking  the  registration — the  whole  population  would  not  equal  that  of  the  city 
of  Boston  alone. 

Mr.  Phillips.  About  800,000;  that  is,  the  whole  population  of  New  Zealand? 

The  Witness.  Yes.  Well,  tJiat  is  a  very  much  smaller  field  than  we  have  to 
operate  in,  and,  besides  that,  I  have  also  had  a  theory  that  our  people  here  are 
educated  on  a  little  different  plan;  that  is,  I  have  never  seen  how  you  could  put 
in  force  any  system  of  compulsory  arbitration.  I  have  often  said  when  I  was  on 
the  board  that  whether  it  was  feasible  or  not,  I  did  not  believe  it  was,  with  our 
people,  and  if  it  were,  that  I  would  not  be  one  to  administer  it.  That  suggestion  of 
compulsory  arbitration  comes  now  from  the  employer  and  again  it  will  come  from 
the  workmen.  It  would  seem  as  though  a  suggestion  that  came  alternately  from 
both  sides  ought  to  have  some  merit  in  it.  That  would  be  one's  first  thought.  1 
have  turned  that  over  in  my  mind  a  good  deal.  I  have  been  called  before  com- 
mittees of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  on  that  question,  and  while  I  always 
felt  a  degree  of  caution  in  what  I  said  on  such  occasions,  I  have  never  hesitated 
to  say  that  I  was  utterly  unable  to  figure  out  any  system  upon  which  compulsory 
arbitration  could  be  put  in  force,  for  the  one  reason  that  it  must  compel  one  side 
as  well  as  the  other.  One  side  alone  views  with  a  great  deal  of  complacence  the 
compelling  of  the  other  side  to  come  under  compulsory  arbitration,  but  forgetting 
for  tne  time  being  that  if  it  is  compulsory  on  one  side  it  must  also  be  compulsory 
on  the  other.  Now,  suppose  a  decision  were  adverse*  to  the  workmen.  I  do  not 
know  any  way  of  making  men  work  against  their  will  unless  you  put  them  in  the 
State  prison.  I  have  never  heard  of  any.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  objection 
which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole  business.  Of  course,  there  is  the  other 
aspect  of  it,  which  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  of  to  any  business  men,  that  if  it 
is  compulsory  on  the  employer  it  is  compelling  him  to  run  his  business  possibly 
at  a  manifest  loss.  I  do  not  know  that  government  is  instituted  for  any  such 
purpose  as  that  any  more  than  the  other.  One  objection  seems  to  me  to  be 
equally  conclusive  with  the  other.  And  yet  the  suggestion  comes  up  every  year 
from  one  side  or  the  other,  and  sometimes  from  both,  though  they  never  agree  on 
any  one  fact.  But  the  suggestion  is  constantly  coming  up,  and  it  is  rather  popu- 
lar with  the  public,  too.  But  with  the  general  public,  it  is  my  observation,  the 
idea  is  apt  to  be  confined  to  public-service  corporations,  so  called,  more  especially 
railroad  corporations,  street-railway  corporations,  the  idea  being  that  they  may 
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be  compelled  because  they  are  fair  game  for  eyerybody;  and  there  i;irould  be  no 
harm  done.  It  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  public  to  compel  them  to  arbitrate 
any  difference  that  might  come  up;  that  is,  I  do  not  know  but  it  might  be,  if  you 
can  get  around  the  original  fundamental  objection.  Anybody  can  see  that  it 
would  be  an  advantage  to  the  public  to  have  the  street-car  lines  continually 
running,  without  being  stopped  and  broken  up  by  these  strikes  that  come  up  now 
in  one  city  and  now  in  another.  But  I  confess  in  my  education  and  mental 
makeup  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  getting  around  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  freedom  of  the  individual. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Where  you  have  the  whole  transportation  of  the  city 
tied  up  m  one  franchise  and  a  strike  of  the  workmen  occurs,  should  the  whole  ^ 
public  be  subjected  to  hardship  on  simply  a  question  of  hours  of  employment  or ' 
matters  of  wages? — A.  I  think  a  strike  always  makes  trouble  to  the  public;  so 
that  I  can  not  see  why  a  strike  on  a  street  railway  is  in  principle  any  more  dam- 
age to  the  public  than  a  strike  in  a  big  cotton  mill,  where  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence of  the  people  in  that  town — not  only  those  who  are  employed  in  that  mill, 
but  the  retail  dealers — ^their  very  means  of  subsistence  depenos  ux>on  the  continu- 
ance of  that  work. 

Q.  But  is  there  not  quite  a  difference  between  the  franchises  of  a  street  railway 
company  and  a  mill  corporation,  in  law? — A.  Oh,  certainly.  A  corporation  is  the 
mere  creature  of  the  law.  Undoubtedly  the  State  legislatures,  as  far  as  I  know 
the  law,  can  do  anything  they  please  with  their  creatures. 

Q.  A  franchise  given  uy  the  municipality — ^is  it  not  subject  to  the  rules  and 
re^ilations  of  the  municipal  officers? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  in  case  of  strikes  on  a  quasi  public  institution  of  that  kind,  do  you  not 
think  the  regulations  ought  to  reach  as  far  as  compulsory  arbitration  or  some 
arbitration  that  would  be  immediate,  to  remove  the  hardships  of  that  commu- 
nity?— A.  I  Gihould  be  very  glad  to  see  my  way  to  something  of  that  kind  that 
would  be  of  a  practical  nature;  but,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  tendency  of  this  inquiry  is  just  for  the  moment  leaving  out  of  sight  the 
possibility  of  a  restdt  of  an  arbitration  which  will  compel  street-railway  employees 
to  work  under  conditions  and  wages  which  they  think  are  manifestly  unjust. 
That  would  be  what  I  call  making  people  work  against  their  will. 

Q.  Is  it  usual  in  many  of  the  lar^e  States,  where  they  provide  for  employment 
by  the  State  and  by  the  municipalities,  to  have  in  their  organic  act  the  provision 
that  compensation  for  such  work  sh^  be  the  going  wages  of  the  district,  while 
they  never  name  any  exact  sum? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  legislation  of  that 
nature  in  Massachusetts,  except  the  provision  that  workmen  employed  on  State 
work  shall  not  be  required  to  labor  more  than  8  or  9  hours  a  day.  I  do  not 
remember  any  legislation  about  wages.  I  do  not  think  they  have  got  as  far  as 
that.    I  do  not  know  of  any  laws  to  that  effect. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  your  State  law  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  parties  and  sup- 
press the  local  disturbances? — A.  I  should  not  g[o  so  far  as  that.  I  should  not 
wish  to  give  this  commission  the  idea  that  anything  that  the  State  board  would 
decide  would  satisfy  all  parties;  it  never  has;  I  do  not  think  it  ever  could.  I  do 
not  think  that  that  is  anything  to  be  expected.  * 

Q.  Have  you  had  more  or  less  difficulty  in  settling  these  disputes? — ^A.  In  cases 
of  arbitration — I  mean  by  that,  cases  that  are  formally  presented  by  agreements 
of  parties  for  decision — ^the  results  have  been — I  do  not  say  agreeable  to  both 
parties;  that  would  be  expecting  too  much — but  in  almost  all  those  cases,  as  the 
rex)orts  state,  the  decision  has  been  accepted  by  both  parties.  There  are  a  few 
exceptions  to  that,  but  the  exceptions  are  so  few  that  tne  general  principle  still 
stanos,  and  it  is  worth  something  upon  the  practical  value  of  arbitration.  On 
the  conciliation  end,  as  far  as  strikes  have  actually  occurred  and  the  board  has 
been  called  in  or  takes  the  initiative,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  an  attempt  to  har- 
monize the  parties,  the  results  vary  there.  Sometimes  the  board  has  found  it 
impossible  to  get  a  footing.  Neither  party  took  any  interest  in  it  at  all .  But  then 
there  are  cases  where  the  board  will  establish  working  relations — ^if  I  may  use 
the  expression — ^with  one  side  and  are  utterly  unable  to  establish  any  footing 
with  the  other.  I  can  say  for  the  cases  of  conciliation  that  they  necessarily  take 
time.  To  walk  down  between  two  hostile  armies  that  are  arrayed  against  each 
other  you  will  very  soon  realize  that  it  is  goin^  to  take  time  to  make  an  impres- 
sion on  whichever  side  you  are  going  to  conciliate.  So  sometimes  people  have 
expressed  impatience  at  the  slowness  of  reaching  results  in  such  cases.  So  far  it 
has  been  a  wonder  to  me  that  any  result  ever  appeared  in  such  cases. 

Q.  Have  many  disputes  or  strikes  been  settled  in  Massachusetts  independent  of 
the  board,  through  employers*  and  employees'  committees? — A.  Possibly  a  dis- 
tinction might  be  made  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  '^  settled."    Where  a  strike 
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ocean  and  dies  ont,  the  workmen  do  not  call  that  settlement,  though  as  to  the 
enaployer  it  is  just  as  good  as  a  settlement,  perhaps.  Undoubtedly  a  good  many 
differences  come  up  which  are  disposed  of  without  going  to  the  State  board,  and 
that  would  naturally  be  expected.  The  policy  of  the  board  has  always  been  to 
encourage  the  parties  to  settle  everything  themselves  so  far  as  they  could. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  committees  in  your  State  formed  jointly  by  the  employers 
ana  the  employees,  to  which  these  disputes  are  referred  and  their  settlement 
regarded  as  nnal? — A.  There  were  some  cases,  some  machinery  of  that  kind,  jnst 
before  or  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  State  board.  It  was  originated,  I 
think,  by  the  Knights  of  Labor.  They  are  not  very  prominent  now;  they  were 
at  that  time.  I  know  in  the  city  of  Lynn,  a  shoe  manufacturing  town,  they  have 
what  they  call  a  joint  council,  made  up  of  half  manufacturers  and  half  workmen 
selected  by  the  unions.  One  of  the  manufacturers  told  me  how  that  worked. 
They  were  flooded  with  questions  and  controversies.  They  had  their  business  to 
attend  to  in  the  daytime;  they  could  only  meet  in  the  evenings.  Their  meetings 
were  very  much  prolonged,  frequently  lasting  until  midnight.  Anybody  had  an 
opportunity  of  bnnging  in  any  grievance  that  he  wanted  to  and  put  it  into  the 
hopper,  and  thev  all  sat  there  and  heard  what  was  said.  This  gentleman  told  me 
that  it  actuallv  broke  down  his  health.  He  had  togo  off  down  in  Maine  before 
the  regular  fishing  season  came  on  to  recuperate.  He  said  nothing  would  induce 
him  to  undergo  it  antin.  There  was  later  on  a  joint  council  of  a  similar  nature 
that  was  formed  in  Haverhill,  and  that  broke  down  for  the  same  reason — ^that  t^e 
business  men  said  they  could  not  stand  it.  They  were  called  upon  to  sit  there 
and  consider  comolaints  made  about  their  neighbors'  factories,  wnich  they  natu- 
rally felt  a  little  aelicate  about  anyway;  and  the  physical  weariness  of  it  was 
something  which  they  said  they  could  not  possibly  stand.  So  that  in  those  two 
instances,  which  were  some  interval  aitart  in  time,  that  principle  was  tried  and, 
I  think  it  was  agreed  by  everybody,  was  a  failure  for  physical  reasons.  It  was 
X>artly  in  view  of  the  failure  of  that  system  that  the  State  board  was  established. 

3.  Was  one  difficulty  there  that  the  representation  was  too  lar^e? — A.  Possibly. 
.  Was  not  that  the  cause  of  it — it  became  a  debating  school  instead  of  a  busi- 
ness meeting? — A.  I  can  not  say  that  I  remember  that  specific  description,  but 
possibly  it  may  have  been.  From  my  recollection  of  it,  I  should  supxx)fle  that 
that  would  be  a  material  point  in  it. 

Then  there  is  another  system  of  settlement  which  I  think  you  have  heard  from 
through  Mr.  Sayward.  It  is  something  that  he  originated  himself  and  which  he 
appears  to  think  pretty  well  of.  I  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  practical  results, 
except  as  he  gives  them.  The  settlements  that  he  says  have  been  made  have,  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  been  practically  made  in  his  own  office,  and  he  has  not 
been  in  the  habit  of  inviting  in  newspaper  reporters,  so  there  is  no  way  for  the 
public  to  know. 

Q.  That  is  in  the  building  trades  in  Boston? — A.  The  building  trades;  yes. 

Q.  You  have  had  quite  an  experience  in  strikes  among  the  boot  and  shoe  work- 
ers of  Massachusetts  of  late  years,  and  this  commission  would  like  to  know,  from 
your  experience  on  that  board  since  1886,  about  where  those  largest  strikes  were, 
the  real  causes,  and  how  they  came  to  be  settled,  if  they  did  come  to  a  settlement. — 
A.  That  involves  an  offhand  review  of  14  years.  I  am  afraid  I  should  not  be  able 
to  do  that  so  satisfactorily  as  to  refer  to  the  annual  reports  of  the  board. 

Q.  You  might  give  a  general  view  of  the  matter  now.  What  we  desire  is  to  get 
some  matter  historical  of  the  boot  and  shoe  troubles  there  in  Massachusetts. — ^A. 
The  first  and  most  important  trouble  in  the  shoe  business  that  the  board  took  hold 
of,  according  to  my  recollection,  was  in  North  Adams;  I  do  not  remember  the 
year.  There  were  two  cases  up  there,  and  that  was  before  the  present  system  of 
exx>ert  assistants  had  been  adopted.  The  expert  that  the  board  employed  at  that 
time,  now  dead,  was  considered  by  the  board  a  very  excellent  man  in  very  many 
respects.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  different  departments  of  shoe  mak- 
ing, a  thoroughly  honest  man,  and  no  doubt  he  did  the  best  he  could;  but  he  was 
working  for  the  time  being  in  a  community  which  was  very  much  stirred  up,  and 
it  was  reported  to  the  board  with  some  degree  of  plausibility — I  do  not  know  just 
how  much — that  in  some  respects  he  had  been  lacking  in  tact  while  he  wa»  there. 
That  may  have  been  a  mere  mistake.  At  all  events,  when  the  general  decision  was 
rendered  it  was  just  like  setting  fire  to  the  town.  They  acted  as  though  they  had 
lost  their  heads.  That  is  the  one  great  exception  to  the  general  principle;  nobody 
had  any  idea  of  accepting  it  there.  At  the  same  time  there  was  another  case  which 
was  present  in  that  town  which  covered  some  items  of  lasting — the  prices  on  two 
different  machines — and  that  decision  was  without  doubt  sufficiently  favorable 
to  the  workmen:  nobody  ever  objected  to  it.  But  they  were  so  demoralized  with 
the  panic  whicli  pervaded  the  town  that  they  struck  on  that.    They  thought  that 
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they  might  as  well  make  one  common  deetmction  of  the  whole  indnstry,  and  so 
even  that  which  was  not  objectionable  to  the  workmen  was  knocked  with  the  com- 
mon panic .  I  never  was  proud  of  that  decision.  It  covered  abont  400  items.  The 
common  idea  is  that  the  manufacturer  knows  more  about  his  business  than  an^r- 
body  else.  Gentlemen,  it  is  true  of  some  manufacturers,  but  I  never  saw  any  busi- 
ness sagacity,  not  to  say  even  common  sense,  in  putting  before  three  men  who 
had  no  special  acquaintonce  with  the  business  lists  of  items  which  i^^regated 
over  400  in  number  and  expecting  those  men  to  come  to  even  a  passable  result. 
It  came  to  this:  That  after  the  board  had  wrangled  until  it  was  tired  out  they 
simply  had  to— I  do  not  want  to  say  that  they  tossed  up  a  cent  the  way  juries  do 
sometimes  to  get  at  a  result,  but  they  had  to  arrive  at  some  way  of  getting  at  the 
result;  and  the  compromise  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  board  itself. 

Q,  ( By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Was  the  decision  accepted  by  the  parties  in  interest? — ^A. 
The  manufacturers  were  ready  to  set  under  it,  but  they  were  about  as  much 
inclined  to  find  fault  as  anybody  else,  ixcept  they  were  more  temperate  in  their 
expressions.    It  was  not  a  successful  case  in  any  aspect  of  it. 

Q.  Have  the  decisions  of  your  board  been  generally  accepted  by  the  xxarties  in 
interest? — A.  They  have,  with  some  few  exceptions,  even  when  they  were  not 
enthusiastic. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Independent  of  those  at  North  Adams,  were  there 
some  other  verv  extensive  strikes? — ^A.  Yes;  there  was  another  very  Important 
strike  that  the  Doard  had  to  do  with— one  where  practicalljr  all  the  shoe  manu- 
factories in  Haverhill  were  emptied — ^the  most  general  strike  that  I  have  ever 
known  of  in  Haverhill.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  angry  feeling  about  it,  and 
nobody  seemed  to  want  the  board.  The  Doard  acted  on  its  own  initiative ,  and  went 
up  there  without  awaitine  anybody's  invitation.  They  adjusted  that  difficulty 
with  the  assistance  of  the  leadinfi^  men  there,  and  before  the  board  left  that  town 
it  had  all  that  thing  settied,  and  in  writing.  Eveiy  one  of  those  manufactories 
started  the  next  morning.  Some  8,000  men  were  idle  when  the  board  went  into 
that  town,  and  when  it  went  out  the  same  day  the  thing  was  settled.  It  is  prob- 
ably the  greatest  feather  in  the  cap  of  arbitration  in  Massachusetts.  That  was 
some  years  ago.  It  has  got  to  be  a  rather  old  story  now,  but  it  is  a  very  good 
instance  of  what  may  be  done. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  reach  this  conclusion? — ^A.  About  4  hours. 

Q.  Did  both  parties  present  tiieir  claims? — A.  Ko;  that  was  a  case  of  concilia- 
tion, which,  when  it  works,  works  more  promptly  and  eflftciently  than  arbitration. 
The  preliminary  statements  are  very  brief.  We  tried  to  have  them  understand 
at  the  beginning — to  take  it  for  spranted  that  we  knew  enough  to  start  on — invited 
them  in  tneir  remarks  not  to  rehearse  old  stories,  which  simply  made  everybody 
irritable,  but  to  confine  their  remarks  to  this:  What  can  be  done  to  remedy  the 
present  condition  of  things?  What  suggestions  can  you  make  looking  to  a  clew 
for  us  to  work  on?  They  responded  very  well  there.  They  were  very  practical 
and  sensible  on  both  sides,  and  they  came  into  the  discussion  just  at  that  x)oint. 
That  is  where  we  saved  a  good  deal  of  time. 

Q.  Do  the  employers  generally  recognize  these  labor  organizations  in  Massa- 
chusetts?— A.  I  do  not  know  what  the  census  would  indicate  on  that  subject,  but 
I  should  say  in  a  general  way  that  there  was  no  general  rule  about  it. 

Q.  Have  you  had  strikes  in  Massachusetts  simply  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
the  labor  organization  was  not  recognized  by  the  employer? — ^A.  Yes;  within 
3  months  there  was  a  strike  in  Ludlow,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Springfield, 
and  when  we  got  on  the  ground  that  was  the  thing  at  issue.  Everything  else 
could  be  disxxx^  of  easily  enough  if  the  treasurer  would  only  recognize  the  organi- 
zation. That,  he  said,  he  would  never  do.  He  said  he  had  no  objection  to  the 
men  and  was  sorry  when  they  went  out,  and  told  them  so;  told  them  they  would 
find  out  they  had  made  a  mistake;  but  he  would  not  have  a  union  in  the  town. 
He  said  they  had  one  years  ago  and  it  made  nothing  but  trouble;  it  was  no  use  to 
anybody,  and  he  was  not  going,  with  his  connivance,  to  have  it  back  there  again. 
He  was  very  frank  about  it,  and  he  was  a  very  intelligent  man,  too,  though  I 
doubted  the  expediency  of  putting  so  much  stress  on  the  recognition  of  the  union. 
As  a  rule  railroads  in  Massachusetts  and  the  mills  that  represent  the  textile  indus- 
tries, which  of  course  are  very  lar^e— as  a  rule  these  i)eopIe  have  no  use  for  a  labor 
union  and  they  will  not  recognize  it;  they  will  not  deal  with  it.  But  coining  down 
to  businesses  of  a  smaller  magnitude,  you  will  find  more  instances  where  the 
employer  is  willing  to  recognize  the  union.  In  the  shoe  industry  the  unions  are 
so  strong  and  so  demonstrative  that  I  think  it  is  the  part  of  the  wise  employer  to 
deal  with  them ,  whatever  pre  judices  he  may  have.  But  I  say  that  with  some  men- 
tal withholdings,  because  1  can  not  forget  some  very  intelligent  public-spirited  shoe 
manufacturers  in  Marlboro,  idl  of  them  getting  together  within  2  years  and  acting 
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on  an  entirely  different  plan.  They  are  men  for  whom  personally  and  for  whose 
bosinese  jndgment  I  have  the  highest  reg^ard.  After  dealing  with  unions  for  a 
number  of  years  thev  got  tired  of  it,  and  said  they  would  not  have  any  more  deal- 
ings with  wem.  The  threat  was  made  that  if  that  were  adhered  to  the  grass 
would  be  growing  within  a  year  within  the  streets  of  Marlboro.  That  came 
pretty  near  being  true.  The  business  of  these  factories  in  Marlboro  was  practi- 
cally ruined.  That  is  over  a  year  ago.  Marlboro  is  within  14  miles  of  where  I 
live.  The  last  accounts  I  had  from  that  place  business  was  very  dull.  That  may 
have  been  due  to  other  causes,  but  people  I  have  talked  with  have  thought  the 
factories  had  not  yet  recover^  from  that  strike.  I  do  not  think  they  have,  either. 
But  the  manufacturers  do  not  complain.  They  say  they  carried  their  point,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  did .  The  unions  were  completely  abolished  for  the  time 
being.  They  are  struggling  now,  I  understand,  to  get  back  on  their  feet  again, 
but  the  main  officers  of  the  organization  have  all  gone  into  other  business,  mainly 
out  of  Marlboro.  They  are  traveling  salesmen  or  something  of  that  kind.  They 
have  left  town  and  gone  into  some  other  business,  so  it  was  a  complete  victory 
so  far  as  the  outsider  can  judge,  and  the  manufacturers  are  satisned  with  the 
situation. 

Q.  Did  your  board  try  to  do  anything  at  all  with  the  Marlboro  strike? — ^A.  Oh 
yes.  We  went  up  there  and  communicated  with  both  sides.  We  had  interview 
after  interview,  nrst  with  one  side  and  then  with  the  other.  We  never  could  get 
them  together,  but  now  with  one  and  now  with  another  we  had  constant  inter- 
views. There  was  no  settlement  about  it.  It  was  utterly  impossible,  because  the 
manufacturers  laid  down  that  principle  at  the  outset — ^that  they  would  not  have 
any  business  with  the  unions. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  arrangements  that  are  now  made  between  the 
manufacturers  and  employees  in  trades  where  the  sho^s  have  their  own  commit- 
tees to  arbitrate  their  mfferences,  where  the  town  has  its  committees,  and  where 
even  the  trade  has  its  committee? — ^A.  I  have  never  heard  of  any  town  committee, 
but  the  settlement  of  questions  through  a  shop  committee  is  a  very  natural  and 
very  good  method  of  approaching  the  subject,  even  if  it  does  not  result  in  a  set- 
tlement. We  have  always  encouraged  theproceeding through  a  shop  committee, 
but  there  is  a  little  ^fficulty  about  that.  Tne  unions  do  not  altogether  favor  ^lat 
unless  the  shop  committee  is  made  up  under  the  sux)ervision  and  control  of  the 
union. 

Q.  A  mixed  committee  of  the  union  itself,  instead  of  the  immediate  workmen 
of  the  shop— do  you  mean  that? — ^A.  Yes.  As  a  rule  the  union  prefers,  for  prac- 
tical reasons  of  its  own,  about  which  I  make  no  comment— it  prefers  as  a  matter 
of  x>olicy  to  deal  with  the  manufacturer  through  some  person  who  is  not  his 
employee.  It  is  always  irritating  to  the  employer,  but  I  have  always  thought 
there  was  a  degree  of  plausibility  about  the  reasons  given  for  it  on  the  part  of 
the  union.  I  have  always  thought  that  the  employers  are  unnecessarily  sensitive 
about  that,  but  they  are  more  or  less  sensitive.  This  Ludlow  man  I  speak 
of  was  undoubtedly  irritated  by  the  fact  that  the  agent  of  the  union  who  came 
to  see  him  on  behalf  of  hio  employees  came  from  another  town,  in  the  western 

gart  of  the  State.  The  inference  in  the  man's  mind  is  that  this  agent  who  comes 
rom  a  distant  point  can  not  be  properly  acquainted  with  the  subject  he  under- 
takes to  deal  with.  But  on  the  other  hand  I  have  tried  to  make  some  employers 
look  at  it  in  this  light:  If  anvbody  had  a  claim  against  him  it  would  come  to  him 
through  some  attorney,  ana  he  would  not  think  of  raising  any  personal  objec- 
tions to  the  way  the  attorney  was  clothed  or  the  language  he  usedTor  anythiAg  of 
that  kind;  he  was  not  reBX>onsible  for  him,  but  simply  to  deal  with  him  as  a 
matter  of  pure  business.  That  is  what  we  have  been  talking  for  the  last  14 
years  to  the  employers  of  labor,  but  I  do  not  tiiink  they  have  lost  any  oif  their 
repugnance. 

Q.  Have  you  been  urging  this  shop  arbitration?— A.  Yes;  we  have  always 
recommended  the  shop  committee. 

Q.  With  the  exception  that  strangers  might  try  to  interfere  with  the  employ- 
er's business,  is  there  any  reason,  that  you  know  of,  why  the  employers  should 
take  this  stand  against  recognizing  the  agent  of  the  umon  or  the  rights  of  the 
workingmen  generally? — A.  It  is  somewhat  a  matter  of  taste.  If  a  man  has  been 
in  business  for  a  number  of  years,  and  perhaps  has  received  the  business  from  his 
father  or  has  built  it  up  or  added  to  it,  he  naturally  feels  some  pride  in  that  busi- 
ness. That  guides  and  influences  his  taste  in  various  directions,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  I  feel  myself  competent  to  say  whether  his  repugnance  on  that  point 
is,  as  a  general  proposition,  reasonable  or  unreasonable.  There  are  individual 
cases  where  a  manufacturer  has  been  obliged  to  submit  to  unions,  and,  if  I  were 
in  his  place,  I  should  probably  be  influenced  that  way,  too.  There  are  other  cases 
where  I  have  thought,  as  I  said  before,  the  employer  brought  that  objection  up 
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tuineceflfiarily.  As  I  say,  a  good  deal  of  allowance  has  to  be  made  for  a  person's 
frame  of  mind  and  habits  of  thinking  acqiiired  in  a  number  of  years.  A  good 
many  of  the  mannfactnrers  with  whom  I  nave  come  in  contact  have  been  men 
older  than  I.  They  have  had  much  more  practical  experience  with  business  than 
I  ever  had  or  ever  shall  have,  in  aU  prooability.  It  is  a  matter  that  has  to  be 
handled  with  a  ^reat  deal  of  delicacy  and  tact. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  that  generally  organized  labor  uses  more  judgment  and  good 
sense  in  the  demands  that  they  are  making  now  than  when  your  board  was  first 
formed,  or  even  10  years  before  that?— A.  I  shall  have  to  ask  the  indulgence  of  the 
Commission  not  to  press  that  question.  I  can  not  make  my  mind  clear  on  it,  and 
I  suppose  one  reason  is  that  one  union  ia  different  from  another.  The  ofScers  of 
one  union  will  be  men  who  will  commend  themselves  to  me  as  fairly  reasonable 
men,  and  perhaps  more  than  that,  while  the  next  day  I  will  come  in  contact  with 
the  representatives  of  another  union,  who  impresses  me  very  differently.  So 
any  generalization  as  to  organized  labor  in  general  I  should  hesitate  about 
making. 

Q.  As  they  come  before  your  board  now,  do  you  think  the  demands  of  organ- 
ized labor  now  are  more  aggressive  and  more  unreasonable  than  they  were  12  or 
14  years  ago? — ^A.  Well,  in  tne  matter  of  demands  for  wages  I  do  not  think  they 
are  any  more  aggressive  than  they  were  14  years  ago.  Fourteen  years  ago  was 
in  the  heyday  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  they  were  considered  to  be  about  as 
exacting  as  it  is  possible  for  anybody  to  be.  So  that  comparison  would  not  be 
very  instructive.  In  some  respects  I  have  thought  that  the  recent  demands  by 
organized  labor  were  fully  as  unreasonable  as  any  I  ever  knew;  but  when  you 
come  to  sift  it  down  to  get  at  the  actual  fact,  I  should  have  in  mind  some  one 
particular  union  or  the  representatives  of  some  particular  union;  so  there  again 
it  is  very  hard  to  make  a  general  statement.  In  fact,  on  these  subjects  I  have 
always  avoided  generalizing  if  I  could.  It  is  generalizing  where  it  seems  to  me 
the  conclusion  is  peculiarly  liable  to  error. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  a  good  many  of  your  troubles  in  Massachusetts  come  from 
the  introduction  of  new  and  improved  labor-saving  machinery  and  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  old  form  of  labor  thereto,  and  the  new  waee,  and  the  greater  output 
of  the  new  machinery? — ^A.  That  undoubtedly  used  to  be  a  prominent  element  in 
labor  troubles.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  in  later  years  there  has  not  been  that 
marked  improvement  in  labor-saving  machinery  that  there  was  some  years  ago. 

Q.  In  the  textiles? — ^A.  Oh,  I  was  thinking  more  of  shoe  machinery.  In  tne 
textile  industries  our  board  has  had  very  little  chance  to  operate.  The  large  mills, 
both  woolen  and  cotton,  have  never  taken  any  interest  in  the  board.  I  do  not  mean 
by  that  they  have  not  treated  the  board  courteously  when  it  has  called  upon  them, 
because  they  have;  but  they  do  not  feel  they  have  anything  to  gain  by  it.  They 
do  not  recognize  unions  except  in  some  cases  as  they  are  compelled  to,  and  then 
in  just  as  qualified  a  manner  as  possible.  That  is  true  of  Lowell,  and  Fall  Biver, 
ana  New  Bedford.  The  textile  induslaies  in  Massachusetts  are  in  the  hands  of 
mSn  who  have  achieved  a  very  excellent  reputation  as  business  men.  They  are 
representatives  of  more  or  less  wealth,  family,  influence,  and  standing,  a  reputa- 
tion of  which  they  have  a  right  to  be  proud;  and  thus  far  that  disposition  of  mind 
seems  to  have  made  them  tmnk  that  they  are  all-sufficient  for  ul  practical  pur- 
poses; and  I  do  not  know  but  they  are.  So  far  as  I  am  acquaint^  with  them, 
they  are  gentlemen  who  are  entitled  personally  to  every  respect;  but  as  for  saying 
that  they  are  willing,  or  anything  like  it,  to  take  their  men  into  their  confidence 
as  to  mnninff  their  business,  I  think  they  are  a  good  ways  off  from  it. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  men  who  administer  the  mill  prox)erty  and  do  the  finan- 
cial and  mercanidle  business  of  these  mills  are  not  the  owners  at  all — ^nothing  but 
superintendents  under  ssdaryf — ^A.  My  experience  in  the  mills  of  LoweU,  Fall 
Biver,  and  New  Bedford — and  that  covers  in  a  general  way  the  textile  industries 
of  Massachusetts — ^the  controlling  mind  rests  in  a  man  who  has  a  large  pecuniary 
interest  not  only  in  particular  mills  but  in  real  estate  outside,  in  the  town. 
Very  little  power  rests  in  the  hands  of  the  agent  of  the  mill  in  Massachusetts 
to-day.  Somebody,  either  the  president  or  some  important  director  or  stock- 
holder, is  the  power  behind.  We  have  found  that  constantly  in  attempting  to 
smooth  out  difficulties  where  strikes  have  occurred.  I  did  not  have  the  agents  in 
my  mind  in  the  men  I  described.  I  had  the  other  men.  We  find  the  agent  has 
certain  set  rules,  instructions  that  come  to  him  from  the  president  or  tne  treas- 
urer or  some  other  prominent  man  who  has  a  large  pecuniary  interest  in  the 
business.  The  agents,  as  a  rule,  I  think,  do  not  have  a  very  large  pecuniary 
interest. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  In  attempting  to  adjust  difficulties,  have  you  found 
any  instances  of  ill-treatment  where  your  board  was  not  acceptable  to  either 
party? — ^A.  O  yes;  we  could  not  have  any  ordinary  feelings  of  pride  about  us. 
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because  we  have  no  place  to  carry  them  around.  Many  a  time  we  have  gone  into 
an  office  and  backed  out  when  we  felt  as  thongh  someliody  had  kicked  us  out. 

(^.  That  is  chiefly  from  the  manufacturer,  then,  and  not  from  the  laborer? — ^A. 
Mainly  from  the  manufacturer,  although  sometimes  we  have  had  very  cool  recep- 
tions from  the  men;  but  generally  such  treatment  has  come  from  the  mannfae- 
turers;  and  that  was  not  because,  as  a  rule,  he  wanted  to  be  uncivil  or  discourteous, 
but  simply  because  he  had  no  use  for  us.  We  had  to  take  the  chances  of  that 
kind  of  a  reception.  It  was  not  pleasant  to  a  self-respecting  man  to  be  slighted  in 
that  way,  biit  we  simply  acceptea  that  as  one  of  the  disagreeable  incidents  of  the 
business. 

.  Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  How  many  disputes  in  a  year  would  be  settled  through 
your  mediation?  —A .  Take  the  reports  ana  make  any  kind  of  numerical  calculation 
on  that,  and  the  result  would  not  be  large  in  numbers.  The  board  always  thou|;ht 
no  numerical  calculation  arrived  at  in  that  way  would  indicate  the  important  thing 
about  it,  which  we  always  thought  was  the  moral  influence  exerted  by  the  board  on 
parties  to  disputes,  even  where  our  action  did  not  seem  to  produce  any  practical 
effect  in  the  given  case — ^leaving  a  good  disposition  behind.  That  was  what  we 
always  flattered  ourselves  with ;  with  how  much  truth  nobody  can  be  sure.  We  help 
to  support  churches  in  a  community.  It  is  impossible  to  measure  with  the  yard- 
stick or  any  other  way  what  amount  of  good  influence  is  thereby  sown.  I  sup- 
pose we  believe  in  it  as  a  general  thin^,  or  else  they  would  not  be  continued;  but 
the  extent  of  one's  moral  influence  m  the  community  or  on  the  individual  is 
necessarily  incapable  of  measurement.  It  may  be  that  we  have  in  times  past 
overrated  the  influence  of  the  board  in  that  respect.  I  sometimes  think  when  you 
are  engaged  in  any  subject  of  this  kind  you  have  your  periods  of  depression  and 
discouragement;  things  do  not  go  along  as  x)eacefully  as  you  wish  they  would, 
but  everybody  says  that  is  incident  to  any  work  of  a  public  nature  wnere  you 
undertake  to  influence  bodies  of  men. 

Q.  If  you  are  appealed  to  from  different  parts  of  the  State  by  different  persons 
at  the  same  time,  and  thus  have  a  number  of  arbitrations  on  hsoid  at  a  ^ven  time, 
how  do  you  manage? — A.  It  has  been  so  sometimes.  Of  course,  practically  con- 
sidered, if  that  happened  very  often — applications  coming  in  at  the  same  lime 
from  widely  different  parts  of  the  State—it  would  create  a  very  great  practical 
difficulty.  When  it  has  occurred  we  have  got  through  it  without  any  great  diffi- 
culty simply  because  the  number  of  applications  was  not  excessive  at  any  one 
time.  But  in  considering  the  application  of  the  arbitration  principle  to  the  whole 
country,  I  have  always  thought  that  was  a  very  essential  objection  that  could  not 
be  lost  sight  of.  Now,  we  had  three  members  on  our  board,  charged  with  juris- 
diction over  the  little  State  of  Massachusetts.  It  is  a  populous  State,  but  the  area 
to  be  covered  is  smaU,  as  you  know.  The  former  chairman  of  the  board  used  to 
reckon  that  we  could  not  undertake  to  handle  properly  right  alon^  more  thask  one 
case  of  arbitration  a  month.  That  brings  it  down  to  pretty  smsdl  numbers.  If 
vou  are  not  going  to  take  care  of  more  tlunn  12  cases  in  the  year,  it  would  seem  to 
be  small;  but  I  think  that  estimate  is  generally  about  correct.  There  are  so 
many  details  to  be  looked  after,  so  many  notices  to  be  given,  and  the  parties  them- 
selves are  wholly  uneducated  in  presenting  a  matter.  The  manufacturers  do  not 
know  any  more  about  presentinc^  a  matter  than  the  workmen,  and  generally  they 
do  not  do  it  so  well.  The  wortmen  generally  get  a  sort  of  education  in  their 
unions  which  gives  them  fluency  in  expression,  and  their  wits  are  as  sharp  as 
those  of  the  employer,  and  as  a  rule  they  present  their  cases  rather  better  flian 
the  employer.  But  if  the  board  is  anxious  to  ^et  at  the  merits  of  the  case  and  get 
the  facts  straight  it  has  to  do  a  good  deal  of  it  itself.  I  have  made  the  remark 
frequently  that  it  is  very  unpleasant  to  me,  as  a  lawyer,  to  be  on  a  board  where 
we  nad  to  frame  the  pleadings,  draw  the  aneement  in  the  question,  form  the 
issues,  state  clearly  what  the  mfference  is — which  the  jyarties  do  not  do  in  9  casee 
out  of  10,  and  it  has  to  be  done  for  them — and  then  marshal  the  witnesses,  as  you 
might  say.  The  board  has  to  say,  How  are  you  going  to  prove  this  statement? 
and  show  them  how  to  do  it;  and  then  the  board  has  to  take  all  the  evidence  and 
sift  it  and  decide  the  case.  I  do  not  want  any  ^eater  complication  of  difficul- 
ties for  any  three  men  than  that.  That  explains  what  seems  to  be  the  great 
delay,  but  1  do  not  see  any  way  to  help  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  In  the  same  trade,  do  any  of  your  decisions  operate  in 
case  of  a  trouble  or  dispute  in  any  other  locality,  or  have  they  been  adopted  by 
other  parties? — ^A.  They  have  been'adopted  and  applied  in  a  number  of  instances 
in  the  same  trade.  We  have  frequently  had  letters  from  shoe  manufacturers 
asking  for  decisions  that  had  been  previously  rendered  in  some  other  factory. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  while  the  board  has  always  exx)ected  there  would  be  some 
influence  exerted  in  a  collateral  way,  it  ought  to  be  stated  that  the  decisions  ren- 
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dered  in  another  factory  are  not  so  nsefnl  to  a  manufacturer  as  he  anticipates 
they  may  be,  the  reason  bein^i^  that  the  prices  vary  so.  A  decision  rendered  a 
year  ago  we  conld  not  recommend  to  anybody  as  being  fair  to-day;  it  may  and  it 
,may  not  be.  Another  reason  is  that  it  is  dimcnlt  to  apply  a  decision  rendered  in 
'  one  factory  to  another  factory  because  of  the  varying  conditions.  The  conditions 
in  one  factory  would  m^e  one  price  more  equitable  than  the  same  price  would 
be  in  another  factory  with  different  conditions,  So  no  manufacturer  is  really 
competent  to  use  the  decisions  in  that  way;  I  do  not  think  anybody  is. 

To  remedy  the  difficulty  and  the  delay  in  disposing  of  tne  cases  sometimes 
manufacturers  have  engaged  members  of  the  bar  to  come  in.  But,  while  I  do  not 
wish  to  say  anything  derogatory  to  my  own  profession,  as  a  member  of  the  bar, 
it  may  be  useful  to  you  to  know  that  in  my  own  opinion  there  has  never  been  any 
case  where  counsel  has  been  employed  before  the  board  where  the  employment 
of  that  counsel  was  of  the  slightest  assistance.  In  New  Zealand  they  have  a  rule 
that  forbids  participation  in  the  case  of  any  attorneys.  We  have  never  gone  so 
far  as  that;  m  fact  we  haire  never  gone  anywhere  in  that  direction.  But  that  is 
simply  a  comment  of  my  own.  I  do  not  think  it  strange.  The  matters  are 
entirely  outside  of  a  lawyer's  training  %nd  experience,  and  it  has  always  been  a 
source  of  wonder  to  myself  that  I  could  stay  on  the  board  as  long  as  I  did. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  If  it  would  take  a  month  to  decide  a  single  case,  sup- 
pose tnere  were  two  others  on  hand,  would  they  have  to  settle  them  themselves? — 
A.  Suppose  there  were  three  applications  received  at  once.  We  could  give  our 
notice  of  the  first  hearing — ^make  them  different  days;  One  case  would  come  in 
and  would  be  heard,  and,  if  a  case  of  arbitration,  the  experts  would  be  apx>ointed, 
sworn  and  qualified,  and  sent  out.  Their  investigation  would  take  from  a  week 
to  8  weeks,  so  that  would  give  a  chance  to  go  right  on  with  the  other  cases,  and 
perhaps  send  out  new  sets  of  experts,  and  by  the  time  you  had  ^ot  to  the  third 
case  and  sent  out  experts  in  the  third  case,  you  would  be  looking  for  the  first 
experts  sent  out  to  report.  So  the  business  goes  along  a  little  more  expeditiously 
than  perhaps  you  would  think. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  cases  where  they  have  had  to  go  over  on  account  of  the 
want  of  time — ^that  you  could  not  hear? — A.  Oh,  they  were  disposed  of  sometime, 
but  there  is  more  delay  in  one  case  than  in  another.  There  would  be  more  items 
or  a  matter  of  more  importance.    Some  are  more  easily  disposed  of  than  others. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  settled  more  than  12  cases  of  arbitration  in  a  year? — A.  Oh, 
yes;  we  have  handled  that  full  number  of  arbitration  cases  and  settled  other  cases 
by  conciliatory  methods.  You  have  time  enough  in  the  conciliation  method; 
there  is  no  delay  whatever  except  what  the  parties  make  themselves. 

Q.  Then  yours  is  a  board  of  conciliation  and  ai*bitration — conciliation  first? — ^A. 
Tes:  and  oi  later  years  the  work  on  arbitration  has  been  steacUly  growing  less 
compared  with  the  number  of  conciliation  cases. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  what  industries  in  Massachusetts  have  you  the 
most  call  for  arbitration? — ^A.  In  the  boot  and  shoe  industry. 

Q.  The  results  have  been  fairly  successful? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  in  that  State  to 
establish  between  the  workmen  and  the  employers  a  sliding  scale  of  wages,  and 
an  agreement  as  to  hours,  etc.,  to  last  for,  say,  8, 12,  or  18  months? — ^A.  No;  I  do 
not. 

(^.  Do  you  think  the  different  conditions  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  all  over  the 
Umted  States  would  defeat  such  a  purpose  as  that? — A.  I  think  the  shoe  industry 
is  so  different  from  any  other  in  this  particular  respect,  especially  that  the  opera- 
tions are  so  subdivided  that  no  kind  of  arrangement  would  lie  satisfactory  to 
either  employer  or  employee  except  a  price  list  made  up  for  each  item  for  no 
longer  time  than  a  year.  A  year  is  as  far  as  it  is  safe  to  look  ahead  in  the  shoe 
business.  It  would  not  be  right  for  either  party,  in  my  opinion,  to  make  it  run 
any  longer  than  that,  and  more  commonly  they  make  it  for  6  months. 

Q.  But  suppose,  instead  of  an  ironclad  agreement  it  should  be  a  sliding  scale 
agreement,  cnangeable,say,in  90  days  by  the  working  committee  on  each  side. 
Would  that  be  more  advantageous  to  the  business  in  giving  stability  of  employ- 
ment to  the  men,  and  a  perfect  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  employers  as  to 
what  would  be  the  cost  of  the  goods  and  what  they  could  market  tnem  for? — A. 
Theoretically,  I  should  say  yes;  practically,  I  should  have  little  expectation  of 
anybody  carrying  it  out  in  good  faith. 

Q.  Do  they  not  carry  it  out  successfully? — ^A.  They  do  in  some  businesses  in 
England.  In  the  mining  business  and  possibly  in  the  iron  trade  they  used  to  do  it 
over  there;  but  all  these  things  are  tentative  and  some  of  these  agreements  in 
ESngland  I  have  understood  recently  have  been  abandoned.  Like  all  things  that 
are  htunan,  when  they  are  put  in  practice  they  do  not  suit  everybody,  and  in  time 
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they  are  thrown  on  the  waste  heap  and  something  else  has  to  be  devised.  I  can 
conceive  of  a  shoe  mannf actorer  meeting  his  worKmen  to  make  np  a  new  list,  as 
yon  say,  on  a  sliding  scale  that  wonld  take  into  consideration  the  present  cost  of 
production  and  stock,  bnt  the  first  difficulty  that  yoa  wonld  mn  against  would 
be  this,  that  the  workmen  would  not  believe  a  word  of  what  the  manufacturer 
said  as  to  what  his  goods  cost  him  or  what  he  sold  the  goods  for.  There  is  a  lack 
of  confidence  on  both  sides  that  would  interfere  at  the  outset  with  anything  of 
that  kind.  That  is  a  function  that  the  State  board  has  always  sought  to  fill — ^to 
come  in  as  a  mutual  friend  of  both  sides;  not  to  exaggerate  differences,  but  to 
minimize  them  as  much  as  possible,  and  whatever  tendency  or  influence  it  has 
been  able  to  exert  has  always  been  exerted  toward  bringing  the  parts  together, 
leaving  out  all  subjects  of  difference  as  far  as  possible.  That  is  one  of  the  things 
that  we  frequently  come  in  contact  with.  Things  will  move  along  more  smootfaly 
and  with  less  friction  when  we  are  present  at  an  interview  between  employer  and 
workmen,  provided  they  mean  busmess.  If  they  come  together  to  auarrel  and 
stick  pins  into  each  other,  we  say,  *'  We  are  of  no  use  here;  it  is  no  place  for  us. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  want  to  get  together,  if  your  main  purpose  is  to 
get  together,  we  can  help  vou."  That  has  never  failed,  if  they  had  that  purpose 
and  manifested  it  with  a  fair  degree  of  certainty. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Is  your  board  growing  in  favor  with  the  manufacturing 
people  and  laboring  people  of  the  State? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  say  any- 
thing about  that,  as  1  am  no  longer  a  member  of  the  board.  It  is  not  a  popular 
board,  but  that  was  not'  to  be  expected.  Anybody  who  expects  it  will  be  dis- 
appointed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabqxthar.)  Do  you  believe  there  are  any  popular  State  boards  in 
the  United  States? — A.  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  there  could  be  any,  but  this 
is  a  peculiarly  constituted  board.  It  seems  to  be  constituted  on  principles  tliat 
m^e  it  utterly  impossible  that  it  should  ever  please  the  people  most  closely  con- 
nected with  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  are  any  eentiemen  of  my  profession 
on  this  commission  or  not,  but  I  would  like  to  say  were  is  one  thing  that  has 
particularly  impressed  me  as  a  lawyer.  I  was  what  might  be  called  the  third  man 
on  the  board,  and  I  always  aimed,  if  I  mav  say  it,  to  make  up  my  mind,  with 
what  assistance  of  my  associates  of  course,  always,  but  primarily,  with  reference 
to  the  facts  and  arguments  that  were  brought  in  by  the  parties  directly  inter- 
ested in  the  matter.  I  have  endeavored  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion ,  so  far  as  it  rested 
upon  me,  that  would  be  fair  and  equitable  to  both  sides,  without  any  personal 
considerations  entering  into  it  whatever.  If  that  came  to  be  the  decision  of  tiie 
board,  I  confess  I  felt  a  littie,  I  will  not  say  disapx)ointment,  but  a  littie  r^^t 
that  the  circumstances  were  so  different  from  what  anybody  is  used  to  in  court. 
In  court,  if  a  jud^e  is  obliged  to  render  decisions  which  are  not  altogether  satis- 
factory to  either  side,  those  decisions  must  necessarily  be  accepted,  and  they  are 
ordinarily  accepted  gracefully.  In  matters  that  are  passed  upon  by  a  boara  like 
ours  nobody  gets  any  thanks  for  anything.  It  makes  no  difference  which  side  the 
decision  favors  as  compared  with  the  other,  there  is  never  any  expression  of  satis- 
faction from  that  side.  It  seems  to  be  a  question  of  x)olicy  never  to  admit  that 
they  got  anything  that  they  ought  to  get;  it  is  always  an  attitude  of  complaint. 
I  speak  of  that,  gentlemen,  as  a  disappointing  element  in  that  kind  of  work.  It 
is  always  a  thankless  work,  and  it  could  not  be  carried  on  by  a  person  holding 
a  position  which  I  held  for  14  years,  except  with  the  entire  'perwmol  harmony  of 
the  members. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  As  you  are  a  lawyer  and  have  had  a  good  deal  of  expe- 
rience in  this  matter  of  arbitration,  I  should  like  to  ask  you  to  state  what  are  the 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  compulsory  arbitration,  such  as  they  have  in  New  Zea- 
land?— ^A.  My  objection  is  that  to  be  compulsory  it  must  be  compulsory  on  both 
sides;  that  is,  it  must  be  contemplated  as  a  possibility  that  an  arbitration  board 
will  order  a  manufacturer  to  continue  his  business  when  he  tells  you  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  and  apparentiy  backs  it  up  with  facts,  that  the  business  is  not 
paying  at  that  rate.  Again,  it  presupposes  the  power  on  the  part  of  the  board — 
in  our  case,  of  3  men — ^to  order  the  workmen  to  work  against  their  will. 

Q.  What  are  the  legal  obstacles  in  the  way  of  setting  up  that  kind  of  arbitration 
in  this  country? — ^A.  Those  are  objections  which  are  more  or  less  legal,  I  take  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  One  is  depriving  him  of  his  property  without  due 
process  of  law? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Suppose  it  is  a  law,  is  not  that  due  process  of  law^— 
A.  Due  process  of  law  is  something  besides  mere  legislation.  It  must  be  some 
process  m  the  courte. 

The  objections  to  compulsory  arbitration  can  be  boiled  down  into  a  very  little 
space.    I  did  not  enlarge  on  it  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  know  how  to.    I 
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83rinx)athize  with  the  general  piinciple,  the  desire  to  get  at  some  means  of  prevent- 
ing the  great  public  annoyance  wiiich  comes  when  there  is  a  general  strike.  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  anybody  can  ever  devise  a  scheme  of  compulsory  arbi- 
tration that  will  meet  that  difficulty.  The  difficult^r,  it  seems  to  me,  is  rooted  in 
human  nature.  It  is  not  mere  selfishness  either;  it  is  not  mere  greed;  it  takes  in 
more  elements  of  human  nature  than  that.  There  is  a  love  of  power  in  the  human 
breast;  there  is  pride;  and  that  enters  very  largely  into  these  questions  which 
arise  between  labor  and  capital.  It  is  not  conmionly  spoken  of  very^  much,  but  I 
have  been  impressed  by  it  frequently.  It  is  a  matter  of  pride  that  is  keeping  the 
people  apart. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  not  that  matter  of  pride  overcome  altogether  under 
sucn  an  arrangement  as  exists  between  the  master  masons  and  the  workmen  of 
Boston,  where  they  agree  on  fundamental  x>rinciples,  and  are  both  equal  in  these 
arbitrations? — A.  That  is  Mr.  Savward's  principle,  and  I  will  say  that,  so  far  as  I 
have  heard  Mr.  Sayward  descrioe  that  principle,  it  is  one  that  theoretically  I 
approve  of.  The  practical  results  and  workines  of  it  I  know  nothing  about  except 
what  he  says.  But  I  have  always  understooa  from  the  labor  men,  with  whom  I 
have  been  in  more  or  less  close  connection  the  last  14  years,  that  these  unions 
which  Mr.  Sayward  tells  about  are  not  unions  which  are  recognized  in  the  trade. 
I  know  nothing  about  that  of  my  own  knowledge.  Mr.  Sayward  thinks  very 
highly  of  his  plan,  but  I  have  never  understood  that  these  umons  that  he  spealcs 
of  were  recognized  in  what  are  called  labor  circles. 

Q.  I  should  think  it  would  be  a  matter  of  importance,  where  a  movement  of 
that  kind  has  been  so  successful,  to  have  it  reported  to  the  State,  and  cognizance 
taken  of  it  in  these  reports  of  your  board. — A.  They  take  no  notice  of  the  provi- 
sion of  the  law  which  contemplates  that  all  private  local  arbitrations  of  that  kind 
will  be  reported  to  the  State  board.  Mr.  Sayward  has  never  favored  any  State 
board.  I  will  not  say  that  he  is  prejudiced  against  it,  but  he  is  against  the  theory 
of  it,  the  principle  of  it,  and  always  has  been,  and  I  have  thought  that  be  has  not 
had  his  mind  open,  for  that  reason,  so  as  to  judge  fairly  of  facts  as  they  develop. 

Q.  Tour  State  board,  I  believe,  is  stated  to  be  in  favor  ^f  that  kind  of  arbitra- 
tion?— A.  Oh,  certainly;  anything  that  tends  to  harmony. 

Q.  I  am  surprised  you  have  not  taken  notice  of  it  and  helped  the  work  alon^ 
by  giving  publicity  to  all  the  organizations  of  the  State  to  their  scheme  of  arbi- 
tration.— ^A.  We  have  never  known  anything  about  it  except  what  Mr.  Sayward 
has  told  us.  We  have  no  evidence,  that  comes  to  us  in  any  other  form,  of  any 
practical  work  he  has  done  in  that  way.  I  simply  say  that  in  justice  to  myself 
and  the  board  I  have  been  with,  and  not  as  questioning  his  statements.  In  fact, 
I  understood  you  to  say  in  the  beginning  that  one  of  the  great  merits  of  his 
scheme  is  that  they  have  had  no  strikes  in  the  building  trade,  in  which  case,  that 
in  itself  would  not  be  any  test  of  the  efficiency  of  that  scheme  for  settling  a  diffi- 
cult after  it  arose— after  the  strike  occurred. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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AND  COHCUIATIOH. 

[Extract  from  a  letter  dated  Boston.  September  16, 1000,  directed  by  said  board  to  the  commiflsion,  on 

the  subject  of  mediation,  conciliation,  and  arbitration.] 

*  *  *  «  *  *  * 

*' Regarding  the  attitude  of  the  public  at  large  to  industrial  arbitration,  the 
board  has  observed  during  its  work,  extending  over  14  years,  that  there  has  been, 
of  late  years  especially,  a  noticeable  advance  on  the  part  of  organized  labor  in 
the  appreciation  of  the  value  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  in  the  industrial 
world.  It  is  quite  evident  that  a  step  in  advance  has  been  made  in  recognizing 
the  importance  of  a  ^aceable  solution  of  differences  and  the  feasibility  of  the 
processes  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  to  bring  it  about.  One  example  of  this 
change  in  the  attitude  of  the  waffe-eamers  may  be  found  in  the  apparent  policy 
of  the  boot  and  shoe  workers.  The  boot  and  shoe  workers  have  furnished  a  large 
majority  of  the  cases  which  have  come  before  this  board.  Controversies  on  labor 
matters  have  been  carried  on  by  them  with  more  zeal  than  by  any  other  craft. 
To-day  they  are  most  favorably  inclined  to  submit  their  difference  to  arbitration 
and  to  looK  to  it  as  the  best  means  of  solving  labor  difficulties.  The  boot  and 
^oe  workers'  union  and  some  of  the  principal  shoe  manufacturers  have  worked 
out  a  form  of  agreement  which  provides  that  all  matters  in  dispute  shall  be  left 
to  the  State  boud  of  arbitration  and  conciliation  in   case  they  can  not  be 
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arranged  by  the  parties  themselves.  It  provides  that  there  shall  be  no  strike  or 
lockout  in  any  case  pending  proceedings.  This  agreement  may  be  fonnd  in  onr 
fourteenth  annual  report  for  the  year  lw9,  pages  68-78.    The  willingness  of  both 

Eiurties  to  the  controversy  to  bring  themselves  under  an  agreement  which  shall 
ind  them  to  the  results  of  arbitration  seems  to  show  that  there  has  been  a  distinct 
advance  in  such  matters  over  the  methods  of  warfare  formerly  used.  It  should 
be  said  with  regard  to  these  trade  agreements  that,  as  far  as  the  board  has  to  do 
with  them,  the  parties  have  recognized  the  bindiiur  force  of  the  contracts  and 
shown  a  disposition  to  carry  out  their  terms  as  mucn  as  would  be  true  between 
any  parties  in  any  other  contract. 

''The  success  of  the  plan  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  seems  to  d^)end  qmt<e 
largely  upon  the  amount  and  the  quality  of  the  work  done  by  way  of  mediation 
before  the  difficulty  has  developed  and  hardened  into  a  case  requiring  the  judg- 
ment of  an  arbitrator,  and  it  can  not  be  measured  by  the  number  of  cases  settled 
by  the  arbitration  side  of  the  tribunal.  Most  of  the  work  must  be  quietly  done 
before  the  lines  between  the  parties  have  sharpened  so  much  that  willingness  to 
refer  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  sign  of  weakness;  and  it  is  done  by  way  of 
prevention  of,  rather  than  a  settlement — ^a  pronounced  difference. 

*'  So  far  as  methods  ar^  concerned  we  have  no  theories.  There  is  hardly  any 
work  more  practical  and  devoid  of  theory  than  the  endeavor  to  soften  animosities 
between  parties  who  are  preparing  for  a  trial  of  strength.  One  can  not  approach 
a  contest  with  a  plan.  He  can  simply  hold  himself  out  as  a  mutual  friend  anxious 
to  assist  and,  by  using  now  one  means  and  now  another,  hope  to  get  at  the  parties 
at  some  vulnerable  point.  The  history  of  our  board  seems  to  point  to  the  fact 
that  no  rules  can  be  enunciated  and  no  plans  developed  that  would  be  of  much 
use  in  the  work  of  this  board  or  uniformly  applicable  to  all  cases." 


SXrPPLEMEHTAST  STATEHEHT  OF  ME.  DElfVIS  A.  HATES,' 

President  of  the  Glass  Bottle  Blowers'  Association  of  United  States  and  Canada. 

In  view  of  the  further  investigations  of  the  Industrial  Ck>mmission  into  the  sys- 
tems of  wage  scales  and  arbitration  in  the  glass  trade,  Mr.  D.  A.  Hayes,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Glass  Bottle  Blowers*  Association  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
was  requested  by  the  commission  to  file  a  statement  concerning  the  system 
employed  in  that  trade,  as  a  supplement  to  his  testimony  ^ven  before  the  com- 
mission on  March  15, 1899,  whicn  appears  on  page  103  in  this  volume.  In  accord- 
ance with  tlus  request  Mr.  Hayes  furnished  the  commission  with  the  following 
statement: 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  October  4, 1900, 
To  the  Industrial  Commission: 

Regarding  wage  contracts  and  i^eements  between  employers  and  working- 
men  we  proDably  have  the  most  perfect  system  in  the  country,  one  that  embraces 
all  details  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  glass  and  the  relations  between 
our  members  and  the  manufacturers,  from  the  1st  of  September  of  each  year 
until  the  last  day  of  June,  when  the  season  closes.  We  regard  our  contracts  as 
bin^ng  as  though  they  were  sustained  and  could  be  enforced  by  the  courts. 

I  shall  now  endeavor  to  give  you  a  brief  outline  of  our  method  of  procedure 
preparatory  toward  adopting  an  annual  wage  scale,  working  rules,  and  reg^ilations. 

The  president  and  the  executive  board,  constituting  our  wage  committee,  meet 
the  manufacturers'  wage  committee  in  the  month  of  May.  This  is  called  a  pre- 
liminary conference,  wherein  each  side  presents  ite  desires  for  changes  in  wages, 
hours,  factory  rules,  and  the  weight  and  prices  of  different  or  specific  fines  of  ware. 
The  best  arguments  possible  are  advanced  by  both  parties  at  this  conference  to 
sustain  their  respective  x>ositions,  but  scarcely  any  question  of  importance  is 
finally  decided  at  this  preliminary  meeting;  but  in  July  these  representatives 
report  to  their  respective  national  conventions  the  results  of  the  May  conference. 
That  is,  the  demands,  arguments,  and  the  logic  of  the  same  are  submitted  for 
further  advice,  or  action  to  be  followed  at  the  final  wage  conference,  which  is  held 
late  in  July,  after  the  adjournment  of  the  separate  convention  held  by  the  manu- 
facturers and  blowers.  Now,  at  this  conference  hasty  or  ill-advised  action  is 
impossible.  Each  side  has  had  ample  time  to  weigh  and  consider  the  demands  of 
the  other,  and  they  have  accordingly  learned  to  respect  each  other's  views  and 
positions.    The  manufacturers,  through  their  representatives,  have  learned  the 


^  See  original  testimony,  page  100. 
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causes  and  conditions  which  inspire  ns  to  make  certain  demands  on  them.  We 
have  had  time  to  learn  and  appreciate  their  reasons  for  making  certain  demands 
or  requests.  Hence  our  con^rences  are  usually  conducted  with  the  best  of  feel- 
ing toward  each  other,  and  every  question  is  decided  piu*ely  on  its  merits  and 
the  logic  which  we  can  bring  to  bear.    Neither  bluster  nor  threats  are  used. 

I  inclose  ypu  copy  of  our  price  list,  factory  rules,  and  regulations,  all  of  which 
are  the  result  of  a  conference  agreement  between  blowers  and  manufacturers.^ 
Neither  side  can  alter  or  change  those  rules  during  the  season. 

^  The  price  list  adopted  by  the  glass  bottle  blowers^  association  for  the  blast  of  1000-1901,  which 
was  submitted  by  Mr.  Hayes,  consists  of  68  pages,  embracing  more  than  a  thousand  items.  In 
<'onnection  with  the  price  list  there  is  a  series  of  rules  and  regulations  agreed  upon  between 
the  manufacturers  and  the  trade  unions,  the  most  imj>ortant  provisions  of  which  are  as  follows: 

''Section  1.  Prices,  rules  and  regulations  established  by  the  joint  committee  can  not  be 
cluuiged  or  deviated  from  in  any  manner  by  the  action  of  any  local  branch,  individual  blower, 
or  manufacturer  offering  or  accepting  a  higher  or  lower  price  or  ignoring  any  of  the  rules. 

''Sbo.  2.  All  ware  on  this  list  shall  be  subject  to  the  full  price,  excepting  Mason  &  Mason^s 
improved  fruit  jars,  they  to  be  forty-five  (45)  per  cent  off  the  net  list.  Other  blow-over  fruit 
jars  sihall  be  thirty-flve  (86)  i>er  cent  off  the  net  list. 

******* 

''Sec.  13.  That  the  prices  set  on  new  bottles  during  the  blast  shall  remain  until  changed  by 
joint  wage  committee. 

*  *  ***** 

"  Sec.  19.  That  we  allow  one  apprentice  for  evjerv  ten  joumesrmen  employed  and  three-fifths 
( j)  of  ten  joumevmen  employed  oy  one  firm.  This  law  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  debar 
any  firm  m>m  taking  one  apprentice  who  shall  have  six  journeymen  at  work. 

Sec.  20.  Firms  who  from  any  cause  reduce  the  number  of  their  jfiumeymen  must  also  reduce 
the  number  of  their  apprentices,  that  tliey  at  all  times  shall  be  within  the  provisions  of  this 
law.  Firms  starting  their  factories  not  later  than  March  1, 1901,  shall  be  allowed  to  take  their 
apprentices  at  any  time  during  the  blast,  but  firms  or  furnaces  starting  later  than  March  1, 1901, 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  take  any. 

"Sec.  21.  Firms  having  nut  in  an  apprentice,  and  if  from  any  cause  said  apprentice  leaves  the 
trade  he  can  not  be  duplicated;  but  should  an  apprentice  die  during  the  first  year  of  his 
apprenticeship  he  must  be  duplicated  during  that  season. 

"  Sec.  22.  No  one  shall  be  considered  an  apprentice  unless  he  is  put  in  a  place  to  blow. 

*'  Sec.  23.  No  member  of  this  association  shall  be  allowed  to  work  in  a  glory-hole  shop  with  a 
fratheringboy.  provided  there  is  glass  enough  for  three  men,  the  factory  committee  to  be  the 
judges.  This  law  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  members  worldnsr  on  a  plate  on  ware 
twenty-four  ounces  and  upward  in  weight  from  working  with  a  gathering  ooy. 

"  Sec.  24.  Blowers  working  in  a  block,  or  on  a  stone  with  a  clean  pipe,  shall  be  furnished  a 
gathering  boy,  and  be  allowed  to  finish  at  the  glory-hole,  and  make  the  same  class  of  wares  as 
men  working  on  a  stone  and  cast  ring. 

"Sec.  26.  No  member  shall  be  allowed  to  work  a  single  place  when  there  is  a  member  idle 
competent  to  fill  the  place. 

"Sec. 26.  Two  blowers  shall  constitute  a  shop  in  turned  mould  places  when  ring  is  cast,  or 
three  men  when  finished  at  the  ^lory-hole.  In  no  case  shall  more  than  three  men  be  employed 
in  turned-mould  shops  when  finished  at  glory-hole,  nor  more  than  two  when  ring  is  cast. 

"Sec.  27.  In  tank  furnaces  where  blow-over  jars  are  made,  where  the  ware  is  bursted  off  in 
the  mould,  no  gathering  boy  will  be  allowed,  and  three  men  will  be  allowed  in  a  shop;  but  in 
ix>t  and  tank  furnaces,  where  the  ware  is  taken  out  of  the  mould  by  the  blowers,  two  men  and 
a  gathering  boy  will  constitute  a  shop. 

"Sec.  28.  Blowers  making  oil  cans  will  be  allowed  a  gathering  boy. 

"Sec.  29.  All  members  shall  be  compelled  to  receive  not  less  than  twenty  (20)  dollars  a  week 
in  cash,  or  forty  (40)  dollars  every  two  in  cash,  and  all  settlements  shall  be  m  cash.  There  shall 
be  no  deductions  for  private  accounts  or  bills  against  members.  The  second  pay  day  of  each 
month  shall  be  designated  as  the  day  to  ask  for  and  receive  extra  money  when  due,  provided 
three  days'  previous  notice  be  given. 

"Sec.  oO.  Each  firm  shall  make  a  cash  settlement  within  two  weeks  after  the  fire  goes  out. 

"Sec.  81.  Members  quitting  or  being  discharged,  and  firm  refusing  to  give  them  their  settle- 
ment, it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  factory  committee  to  see  that  the  member's  ware  is  packed, 
and  demand  a  settlement  within  one  week. 

"Sec.  32.  Eight  and  one-half  hours  per  day  (actual  working  time)  shall  constitute  a  day's  work, 
conmiencing  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  fifteen  minutes  for  tempo,  and  one  hour  for  dinner, 
and  fifteen  minutes  tempo  at  8  p.  m.,  and  stop  work  at  6  p.  m.  The  night  shift  to  work  eight  ana 
one-half  hours  also.    And  no  Saturday  night  work. 

"  Sec.  83.  We  shall  stop  for  fifteen  xninutes  for  each  and  every  pot  to  set. 

"  Sec.  84.  Members  shall  not  wait  longer  than  two  and  one-halx  nours  on  bad  glass.  It  shall  be 
understood  that  the  time  of  two  and  one-half  hours  means  that  the  members  during  that  time 
shall  use  every  reasonable  effort  to  get  the  glass  in  proper  condition.  But  where  the  manager 
or  firm  requests  them  to  work  said  glass  previous  to  expiration  of  said  time,  by  paying  them 
for  ware  blown  from  said  glass,  they  shall  be  permitted  to  do  so. 

"Sec.  86.  Blowers  having  their  ware  condemned,  it  must  be  set  aside  for  inspection  and  must 
be  examined  by  the  blower  on  the  same  day,  after  which  it  must  be  broken  down  or  accounted 
for. 

"Sec.  86.  The  following-named  holidays  shall  be  observed  in  the  United  States:  Labor  Day 

and  night,  ThankE^ving  Day  and  night,  Christmas  Eve,  day  and  night,  and  Decoration  or 

Memorial  Day  and  night. 

******* 

"Sec.  38.  No  blower  shall  be  allowed  to  ladle  out  glass. 

"Sec.  89.  No  glass  shall  be  made  or  blown  during  Jhe  months  of  July  and  August,  1901.' 

"Sec.  40.  At  the  annual  conference  held  subsequent  to  the  adjournment  of  the  conventions, 
no  questions  shall  be  considered  relative  to  the  adoption  of  new  rules  or  a  change  in  old  ones,  a 
change  in  the  list,  or  the  addition  of  new  bottles  to  the  list,  unless  notice  shall  have  been  given 
to  and  by  both  parties  at  the  preliminary  conference. 

"Sic.  41.  No  new  rules  shall  be  introduced  during  the  blast  of  1900  and  1901.*' 
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Another  matter  worthy  of  yoar  attention  is  the  fact  that  in  onr  national  con- 
ventions  we  never  take  final  action  on  such  questions  as  wages,  hours,  apprentio^ 
or  factory  rules — no  question  the  existence  of  which  calls  for  the  consent  of  oth- 
ers outside  of  our  association .  Our  officers  are  instructed  to  ask  the  manufacturers 
for  such  and  such  concessions,  changes,  etc.  We  only  take  final  action  on  such 
matters  as  concern  the  internal  workings  and  goyemment  of  the  organization 
and  which  do  not  require  the  consent  or  cooperation  of  any  one  outside  the 
association. 

Our  history  during  the  past  10  years  will  show  that  we  have  gained  more 
through  annual  wage  conference  and  arbitration  than  has  ever  been  secured 
through  any  other  means;  and  such  results  have  been  facilitated  in  no  small  meas- 
ure by  our  conduct  toward  the  employer  and  public  in  general,  first,  by  never 
violating  our  agreements,  and  next  oy  constantly  working  toward  the  improve- 
ment of  the  moral  and  social  development  of  our  members,  who  now  number  4,500; 
and  I  can  safely  say  that  we  have  the  best-disciplined  trades-union  in  America. 

In  1808,  during  the  panic  and  the  introduction  of  the  Wilson  bill,  we  conceded 
a  reduction  in  wages  of  15  per  cent,  in  return  for  which  the  employers  agreed  not 
to  take  any  apprentices  for  the  blast  of  1893  and  1894,  knowing,  as  we  both  did, 
that  we  would  have  plenty  of  idle  journeymen  during  that  time.  They  also  agreed 
to  restore  to  us  the  reduction  in  wages  when  the  country  recovered  and  higher 
tariff  duties  were  restored,  so  last  year  they  gave  us  back  8  per  c^nt  of  that  reSuc- 
tion  and  last  July  the  remaining  7  per  CQut.  We  found  that,  owing  to  the  present 
improved  business  condition  of  the  country  and  the  unusual  demands  for  ware, 
we  would  not  have  enough  blowers  to  supply  the  demand,  so  we  voluntarily 
increased  our  apprentice  ratio  from  1  to  every  15  to  1  apprentice  to  every  10  jour- 
neymen, with  tne  understanding  that,  should  we  have  more  idle  men  tms  season 
than  the  trade  can  employ,  we  will  go  back  to  the  old  apprentice  system  of  1  to  15. 
Here  we  see  that  where  conditions  over  which  neither  of  the  parties  had  any  con- 
trol called  for  readjustments  in  wages  and  apprentices  the  same  were  made  and 
recovered  without  strikes  or  bitterness.  Previous  to  8  years  ago  the  men  on  night 
shift  used  to  work  Saturday  evening  from  5  to  midnight.  This  has  been  abolished 
by  mutual  agreement;  and  when  you  consider  that  our  men  change  week  about 
the  loss  by  such  a  reduction  in  hours  of  labor  is  scarcelv  felt,  and  it  is  more  than 
compensated  for  in  the  fact  that  men  are  in  better  condition  to  exercise  t^e  reli- 
gious and  social  obligations  belonging  to  Sunday. 

I  believe  such  a  system  is  a  long  step  forward  toward  removing  most  of  t^e 
doubt  and  suspicion  which  exists  between  the  workman  and  his  employer.  It 
will  also  lead  as  close  to  the  solution  of  the  labor  question  as  this  generation  wiU 
ever  see. 

I  fully  appreciate  the  good  work  done  by  your  commission  in  the  way  of  direct^ 
ing  attention  toward  abuses  which  people  have  heretofore  ignored,  mostly  because 
their  minds  were  clouded  by  prejudice  toward  the  workingman  and  his  griev- 
ances, and  the  splendid  work  of  investigation  and  education  which  you  are  car- 
rying on,  and  for  which,  I  am  sure,  all  progressive  men  in  the  labor  movement 
are  grateful. 

If  the  information  herein  is  not  sufficient,  let  me  know.  I  am  always  at  your 
service  and  can  run  down  there  any  daj  should  you  desire  my  presence. 

Trusting  this  information  will  be  of  service  to  you,  I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 
Respectfully,  yours, 

D.  A.  Haybs,  President 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  4, 1900, 

TE8TIM0HT  OF  MK.  A.  M.  HAMMETT, 

Formerly  Treasurer  Window  Glass  C alters'  League  of  North  America, 

The  commission  met  at  10.55  a.  m. ,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  that 
time  Mr.  A.  M.  Hammett  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  first  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  will  please  give  your  name  and  address  to  the 
secretary,— A.  A.M.  Hammett;  484  Graham  street,  East  End,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Q.  What  is  the  title  of  the  organization  you  represent? — A.  It  is  called  the 
Window  Glass  Cutters'  League  of  North  America. 

Q.  What  office  do  you  hold  in  the  league? — A.  I  do  not  hold  any  office  at  present. 
I  have  been  treasurer  of  the  association,  but  I  did  not  desire  it  any  lon^^.  I  held 
it  for  a  number  of  years  and  wanted  to  get  out  of  official  position.  I  smipl^r  come 
as  a  representative  of  the  organization  at  large,  ana  not  by  any  aavioe  of 
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theirs  or  any  consent  of  theirs.  I  snpx>08e  through  Mr.  Campbell,  State  factory 
inspector  of  Pennsylvania,  my  name  was  sent  on  nere,  and  I  came  simply  throum 
that.  I  do  not  represent  the  officers  of  the  association  in  any  respect;  I  sim^y 
represent  the  cutters  at  large. 

Q.  How  long  has  your  organization  been  in  existence?^A.  This  organization  we 
have  at  present  is  only  about  3  or  4  years  old.  We  were  organized  in  the  first 
I>lace,  I  think,  some  time  early  in  the  70s,  as  the  Glass  Cutters*  League.  That  con- 
tinued until  we  consolidated  with  the  Window  Glass  Blowers'  Association,  which 
occurred  in  the  spring  of  1880.  Then,  trouble  coming  up,  we  seceded  in  1897,  so 
that  the  present  organization  is  not  so  old. 

Q.  Your  parent  organization  of  the  glass  business  in  this  country,  as  a  trade, 
was  Local  Assembly  800? — A.  Known  as  Local  Assembly  300;  afiUiated  with  the 
Knights  of  Labor. 

Q.  And  tl)at  contained  within  itself  the  three  different  trades  in  the  glass  busi- 
ness, the  blowers,  flatteners  and  cutters? — ^A.  And  gatherers.  They  originally 
were  all  separate  organizations,  but  consolidated,  the  blowers  and  gatherers  first, 
I  think,  and  then  the  cutters  and  flatteners  came  in  later. 

Q.  So  far  as  your  knowledge  goes,  what  constitutes  L.  A.  800  at  present? — ^A. 
That  is  principally  blowers  and  gatherers.  They  have  some  few  flatteners  and 
.  cutters.  They  are  trying,  of  course,  to  hold  the  four  trades,  but  they  have  not  but 
very  few. 

Q.  Have  the  flatteners  a  separate  organization  also? — A.  The  flatteners  have  a 
separate  org^anizatioii.    They  seceded  at  the  same  time  we  did. 

Q.  What  is  your  national  afflliation  now? —A.  With  the  Federation  of  Labor. 

<}.  Are  the  flatteners  also  affiliated  with  them? — A.  They  are  also  in  the  Feder- 
ation of  Labor. 

Q.  Have  the  gatherers  affiliated? — A.  No;  they  are  still  in  the  old  organization; 
still  L.  A.  300.  L.  A.  300  is  now  divided  again.  They  have  two  organizations, 
both  claiming  to  be  L.  A.  300,  one  tmder  Parsons  and  I  believe  the  other  under 
Hayes. 

Q.  Was  it  a  question  of  wages  or  hours  of  labor  or  customs  of  trade  that  caused 
a  division  in  L.  A.  300? — A.  No;  it  was  this:  there  alwavs  has  been  a  kind  of 
jealousy  between  the  cutters  and  blowers.  The  reason  of  tnat  is  that  the  cutters 
stand  between  the  manufacturers  and  the  blowers.  Their  wa^es  depended  upon 
the  cutters  to  a  great  extent.  For  instance,  the  blowers  are  paid  by  the  size,  and 
at  one  time  it  was  size  and  quality;  now  it  is  size  entirely;  and  they  were  always 
impressed,  if  one  man  made  a  few  dollars  more  than  another,  that  there  was 
something  wrong,  and  that  stood  between  them.  Of  course  the  manufacturers 
settled  wages  according  to  what  we  handed  in.  We  kept  account  of  the  glass  and 
quality  and  the  size,  and  it  always  brought  about  some  little  conflict,  and  it  got 
so  warm,  so  uncomfortable,  that  the  cutters  had  to  leave.  We  formed  a  separate 
organization. 

The  conditions  of  the  consolidation  at  first  were  these:  That  no  trade  should  be 
advanced  or  reduced  only  in  pro^rtion  to  the  others.  The  gatherers  felt  as 
though  they  had  never  got  their  fair  share,  and  they  kept  getting  advance  after 
advance,  and  they  got  it  into  their  heads  that  the  company  stood  in  the  road  of 
any  further  advance  according  to  the  agreement  of  the  consolidation.  And  a  new 
element  came  in  after  the  organization — ^what  we  called  snappers.  The  snapper 
was  paid  by  the  blower  and  gatherer.  He  did  the  hard,  heavy,  lifting  woi^  of 
both  of  them.  For  instance,  he  carried  glass  from  the  furnace  over  to  where 
the  blower  blowed  it  in  his  block,  and  then  took  what  we  call  the  ball  from  that 
pit  into  the  furnace.  This  is  a  hard,  heavy  lift.  The  blowers  thought  that  the 
cutters  and  fiatteners  ought  to  pay  part  of  this  snapper  business,  and  I  think 
probably  that  was  one  of  tne  real  causes  of  the  secession. 

Q.  The  snapper  is  not  skilled  at  all? — ^A.  No;  not  at  all,  but  very  often  they 
were  taken  in  as  apprentices  and  had  a  chance  to  learn  to  blow.  They  were  "paia 
from  $6  to  $8  and  $10  a  week.  Of  course  that  reduced  the  wages  of  blowers  and 
gatherers  to  a  certain  eid^ent,  and  then  the  question  came  of  compelling  the  other 
tour  trades  to  help  pay.  That  I  think  was  the  starting  point  of  the  trouble.  Of 
course  the  others  said.  We  don't  reap  any  benefit  of  those  men's  labor,  and  we  do 
not  feel  we  ought  to  pay  for  it;  it  is  doing  hard  work,  heavy  work  for  the  blower, 
and  we  do  not  feel  that  we  are  obliged  to  do  anything  toward  keeping  these  men. 
Their  claim  was  that  they  were  able  to  make  more  glass  by  having  the  snapx)er, 
and  we  received  the  benefit  by  having  more  work  to  do,  but  of  course  that  was 
only  temporary,  because  we  told  them  if  they  did  not  make  more  than  a  certain 
number  we  could  take  more  blowers  to  cut  for. 

Q.  When  was  the  last  time  that  your  whole  four  trades  together  were  in  agree- 
ment with  the  manufacturers? — ^A.  I  think  it  was  in  1806  probably;  between  1806 
and  1887. 
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And  after  that  yon  divided? — ^A.  After  that  we  divided. 
And  reorganized  as  separate  organizations? — ^A.  Yes. 

Are  you  still  attempting  while  separate  to  make  arrangements  with  the 
glass  manufacturers? — A.  We  do  as  separate  organizations. 

<j.  You  do  not  meet  in  common  with  any  company  or  anything  of  that  kind?— 
A.  Separate  meetings. 

Q.  How  often  do  you  arrange  your  scale? — ^A.  Once  a  year,  and  it  is  binding 
for  12  months. 

Q.  Have  you  a  new  scale  now  for  the  coming  ^ear? — ^A.  Yes;  the  scale  has  not 
been  signed,  but  as  far  as  the  question  of  wages  is  concerned  there  is  no  dispnte. 
The  dispute  arises  between  our  organization  and  Simon  Bums,  of  the  old  organi- 
zation. I  suppose  it  is  best  to  say  first  that  we  believed  we  had  a  ri^ht  to  control 
our  own  trade,  and  when  we  came  to  sign  the  scale  of  wages  we  said  to  the  man- 
ufacturers that  we  would  not  work  in  any  factory  in  which  L.  A.  300  blowers 
blowedor  worked  until  they  gave  up  the  cutting  trade — took  the  cutting  trade 
out  of  their  organization,  and  that  is  the  trouble  between  the  manufacturers  and 
our  association.  It  is  not  a  question  of  wages  at  all.  They  have  agreed  upon  the 
question  of  wages. 

Q.  Then  the  difficultv  is  really  a  question  of  jurisdiction  of  the  unions? — ^Yes. 

Q.  And  you  say  for  the  coming  year  your  scale  has  not  yet  been  fully  signed? — 
A.  Not  with  the  combination.    We  si^ed  with  the  index)endent  manufacturers. 

Q.  The  combine  is  the  American  Wmdow  Glass  ComxMmy,  is  it? — A.  Yes;  that 
is  known  as  the  combination. 

Q.  Are  all  four  bodies  now  presenting  scales  to  this  combination? — ^A.  Yes. 

The  x>oint  is  this:  Simon  Bums  had  15  foreign  cutters  in  L.  A.  300,  and  they 
went  down  to  about  18.  Most  of  them  were  brought  in  from  Belgium.  He  had 
taken  them  into  the  organization  and  covered  them  with  the  shield,  contrary  to 
the  rules  and  regulations  and  ever^hing  of  that  kind,  with  the  intention  simply 
of  punishing  the  cutters  for  seceding — nothing  else  in  the  world;  and  we  agreed 
witn  the  manufacturers  finally,  in  one  of  the  articles,  to  let  him  keep  all  he  had 
up  to  that  time,  if  he  would  take  no  more  cutters  in,  and  would  give  up  teaching 
any  more  apprentices;  but  Mi'.  Bums  had  a  very  tight  agreement  with  the  com- 
bination and  refused  to  agree  to  it,  and  there  is  where  the  fight  is. 

Q.  How  many  men  are  in  your  organization  of  cutters? — ^A.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  thousand. 

Q.  How  many  cutters  are  there  in  the  United  States? — A.  There  is  not  to-day 
over  1,100, 1  do  not  think,  of  cutters. 

Q.  What  is  your  rule  about  taking  foreigners  into  your  union? — A.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  can  just  give  you  that,  but  I  think  it  depends  on  the  time  they  are  in 
the  country. 

Q.  Does  be  take  in  men  not  citizens  of  the  United  States? — A.  No,  neither  one 
does  that;  can  not  under  their  laws. 

Q.  What  is  your  initiation  fee  for  Americans? — ^A.  |25, 1  think. 

Q.  What  is  the  initiation  for  foreigners?— A.  My  impression  is  $200;  I  am  not 
sure.  In  fact,  I  am  not  taking  as  much  interest  ip  the  new  organization  as  I  could 
have  done. 

Q.  Has  not  the  initiation  of  foreigners  been  $500? — ^A.  It  has  in  the  old  organi- 
zation. I  can  not  say  whether  it  has  in  ours  or  not.  Cutters  have  always  taught 
enough  Americans  to  fill  up  aU  the  places  and  have  not  been  compelled  like  tiie 
blowers  to  imjwrt. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  know  your  league  of  cutters  controls  nearly  the  whole  cutting 
trade  of  the  United  States? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  this  new  scale  that  is  now  in  the  process  of  being  signed  contain  any 
advance  in  wages  or  shortening  of  hours? — A.  No;  the  question  of  hours  does 
not  come  into  our  trades,  with  the  exception  of  the  blowers. 

Q.  Do  the  independents  and  the  comoination  pay  about  the  same  wages?— A. 
Yes;  so  far. 

O.  Is  it  the  intention  of  your  four  unions  to  see  that  they  do  agree  on  a  general 
scale?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  will  have  a  settlement  until  you  are  able  to  agree  on  a 
general  scale? — A.  I  do  not  believe  so. 

Q.  Is  it  the  general  opinion  of  your  trade  that  the  combination  may  possibly 
follow  the  independents  in  the  signing  of  the  scale?— A.  They  say  they  will  fight 
it  out  with  us;  they  can  not  accomplish  it.  They  are  bound  to  lose  in  the  long 
run.  I  saw  a  statement  made  b^r  a  president  of  an  independent  that  up  to  to-day 
they  had  succeeded  only  in  getting  5,000  boxes  of  glass  marketable,  where  they 
should  have  had  192,000.  That  gives  you  an  idea  how  far  they  have  succeeded 
with  new  cutters  and  flatteners.    They  had  not  shipped  a  box  of  glass  from  the 
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1st  of  SeptembeT  nntil  one  day  last  week.    That  I  saw  as  coming  from  Mr.  Moore, 
the  general  manager. 

Ql  Your  usual  starting  of  the  trade  is  about  the  1st  of  September,  is  it  not? — 
A.  It  used  to  be.  For  years  past  we  started  on  the  1st  of  September,  but  for  the 
last  4  or  5  years  it  ran  up  sometime  about  the  1st  of  January.  They  to-day  have 
capacity  for  making  more  glass  than  the  country  consumes,  and  we  do  not  get 
more  than  from  6,  7,  and  occasionally  8  months*  work  in  a  year. 

Q.  What  is  the  comparison  of  wages  now  with  what  they  were  5  or  10  years 
ago? — A.  I  do  not  know  but  what  we  are  a  little  ahead  at  present  of  that  period. 
In  our  own  trade  the  highest  wages  paid  was  60  cents  a  hundred  for  single 
strength  and  $1 .20  a  box  for  a  hundred  feet  double  strengfth.  To-day  we  are  getting 
1^  cents  for  single  and  41  cents  for  double,  a  reduction,  you  see,  of  about  65  per 
cent  on  the  double  and  52  or  53  per  cent  on  the  sing^le.  That  has  varied  some 
little  in  the  last  20  years.  I  think  the  lowest  we  got  smce  the  high  raise  was  88 
cents  for  double  and  22^Gents  for  single. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  mean  double  and  single  strength? — ^A. 
Strength— that  is,  a  distinction  made  between  heavy  glass  and  the  light.  We 
are  holding  our  own  pretty  well,  considering  wages.  The  largest  cut  we  got  was 
after  the  Wilson  bill. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Your  wages  are  somewhat  regulated  by  the  tariff,  are 
they? — ^A.  Yes.    If  it  was  not  for  the  tariff  we  could  not  exist. 

Q.  When  you  were  all  combined  in  the  old  900  and  all  of  one  mind  as  work- 
ers, were  your  wages  better  than  they  are  to-day? — A.  That  was  the  time  of 
the  highest  wages.  We  are  getting  some  little  advance  since  our  secession  over 
what  we  had;  out  there  was  a  general  advance  all  along,  so  I  do  not  know  as  that 
would  make  much  difference.  We  got  about  the  same  relative  advance  until  this 
year.  Thisyear  the  cutters  did  not  get  any  advance.  They  did  not  get  their 
pro  rata.  They  said  this:  We  want,  if  possible,  to  get  control  of  our  trade  more 
than  to  get  an  advance  in  wages.  I  suppose  the  general  advance  would  be  from 
5  to  8  per  cent,  and  we  just  dropped  that  to  get  the  other  matter  settled — ^made 
no  demand  for  any  advance  at  aU. 

Q.  Ck)uld  you  state  the  form  of  agreement  that  you  usually  enter  into?— A.  I 
will  submit  a  copy  of  it.  There  are  some  new  things  in  that — some  little  question 
of  arbitration  in  there, 

Q.  How  many  districts  have  you  in  ^rour  league? — A.  We  cover  all  the  States 
that  have  any  glass  made  in  them  in  this  country. 

Q.  Six  or  7  States?^A.  Yes;  more  than  that.  Some  12  or  13.  There  was  at 
one  time  15,  but  I  think  that  has  reduced  some. 

Q.  Your  local  unions  are  chartered  under  this  general  association,  are  they? — 
A.  Yes. 

Have  you  a  general  wage  scale  in  your  association?— A.  Yes. 
Have  you  an  executive  board  in  your  association? — ^A.  Yes. 
Have  any  of  your  districts  separate  wage  scales  from  your  general  wage 
scale? — A.  No;  not  in  our  trade. 

Q.  What  arrangements  have  you  in  case  of  disagreements  on  your  wage  scale, 
between  the  committees  of  the  employers  and  employees?  Has  any  committee 
power  to  settle,  or  does  it  have  to  go  by  vote  of  your  locals? — A.  The  wase 
committee  is  elected  at  large.  They  are  elected  from  three  districts,  I  think; 
from  what  are  caJled— the  same  division  is  made  by  the  blowers — ^the  Eastern, 
Northern,  and  Western,  and  they  come  to  Pittsburg  or  wherever  the  head- 
quarters are,  wherever  they  meet,  and  that  committee  settles  the  wages  which 
are  established. 

They  have  full  power?— A.  BSill  power. 
EHected  and  not  appointed? — ^A.  elected. 

By  the  whole  body  of  cutters  or  flatteners?— A.  Yes.  I  better  state  further 
that  there  is  some  little  difference  in  the  question  of  wages  in  what  are  called  the 
three  districts.  We  do  not  recognize  them  so  much  as  the  blowers  do.  In  New 
York  State  there  is  about  10  per  cent  difference  in  wages.  That  was  arranged 
some  years  ago  when  we  had  a  struggle  for  wages  in  the  eastern  and  northern 
districts,  because  of  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  fuel.  They  thought  they  could 
not  survive.  Once  there  was  a  difference  as  to  the  question  of  wajB^  in  the  city 
of  Pittsburg.  That  question  was  agreed  upon  between  their  committee  and  ours. 
The  difference  in  wages,  I  think,  is  about  10  per  cent  in  York  State;  and  I  think 
it  is  a  question  of  not  more  than  2  to  5  per  cent  in  the  eastern  district;  probably 
not  that  much.  I  think  in  our  business  only  1  cent  a  box  on  single  and  double 
strength— the  same  price — probably  maMng  from  2  to  8  per  cent;  and  that  differ- 
ence has  been  settlea  from  time  to  time  up  to  the  present  day.  At  one  time  in  the 
struggle  I  was  chairman  of  the  wage  conmiittee.  We  had  a  long  struggle  and 
fought  up  until,  I  think,  in  February. 
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Q.  What  year  was  that?— A.  It  seems  to  me  in  1884.  The  Weetem  mannfao- 
torers  rather  thought  that  difference  was  too  large  and  that  they  should  pay  the 
same  wages.  After  the  struggle,  the  Northern  fellows  had  been  a  little  can- 
tankerous, we  thought,  and  among  ourselves  we  thought  we  would  punish  chem 
by  making  them  pay  full  wages  to  the  time  tried  for.  We  undertook  that,  but 
they  had  an  agreement  with  tne  other  manufacturers  and  we  could  not  do  it,  so 
we  had  to  drop  it. 

Q.  Did  the  fuel  cost  make  any  difference  at  all  in  wages? — ^A.  I  don't  think  it 
did. 

Q.  Did  the  discovery  of  gas  and  its  use  as  fuel  for  glass  redound  for  the  manu- 
facturer or  operative? — A.  I  think  in  many  respects  they  all  received  benefits. 
Whether  it  was  in  wages  or  not,  they  would  have  more  in  work;  and  they  made 
better  glass  work,  that  is,  made  better  material.  The  natural  gas  in  flattening 
made  a  very  bright,  clean  surface,  free  from  sulphur.  That  was  the  trouble  with 
American  glass  before,  that  it  became  sulphurated,  and  that  sulphur  became  blue 
on  windows,  and  white  sometimes.  It  was  very  unpleasant.  Then  a  difScnlty 
arose  after  that;  the  surface  was  so  very  fine  that  it  would  hegin  to  turn  into 
different  colors  of  the  rainbow,  and  thev  finally  found  by  dipping  this  glass  in  a 
solution  of  muriatic  acid  it  would  stop  that  fading,  as  we  called  it,  and 


the 
of  that  was  that  there  was  no  sulphur  there  to  absorb  the  acids  that  would  come 
from  the  fluxing,  that  naturally  came  to  the  surface  some  way  or  other,  and  that 
produced  this  discoloration  of  the  rainbow.  It  is  very  pretty  sometimes  to  have 
all  colors  of  the  rainbow,  but  it  is  not  fit  for  window  glass. 

Q.  In  case  of  disa^eements  as  to  carrying  out  the  scale — ^is  that  left  to  the 
wage  committee  or  is  it  left  with  the  general  of&cers? — ^A.  Generally  to  the  execu- 
tive board  first,  if  the  officers  can't  settle,  but  the  officers  and  executive  board 
generally  work  together. 

Q.  What  arrangements  have  you  with  respect  to  arbitration? — ^A.  This  is  some- 
thing new  (reading  from  agreement  between  **  Independent  Window  Glass  Man- 
ufacturers and  the  Window  Cutters'  League  of  North  America,  for  the  blast  of 
1900  and  1901"). 

"  18.  In  case  of  any  controversy  arising  in  any  factory  in  reference  to  wages, 
rules  or  usages,  it  shall  be  referred  to  the  chairman  of  the  wage  committee  for 
settlement.  Should  it  be  necessary  to  have  more  than  one  trade  represented,  the 
manufacturers  shall  be  allowed  an  eaual  number  of  representatives.  They  fail- 
ing to  agree,  a  referee  shall  be  selectea,,  and  if  the  arbitrators  can  not  agree  on  the 
referee,  then  each  arbitrator  shall  write  two  names  of  disinterested  parties  not  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  glass  business  on  slips  of  x>aper,  and  all  names  put 
into  a  bag,  and  the  first  name  drawn  out  shall  be  the  person  selected  as  the  ref- 
eree. The  decision  of  this  committee  to  be  final  and  binding  on  all  parties. 
Pending  the  rendering  of  a  decision  by  this  committee,  factories  to  remain  in  oper- 
ation." 

Q.  Is  that  the  rule,  in  case  of  a  disagreement  of  that  kind — ^that  all  shall  remain 
at  work? — ^A.  It  has  not  been  the  case  always,  especially  the  last  few  years.  We 
always  tried  to  keep  the  factory  in  ox)eration  until  a  settlement  was  made,  unless 
it  was  positively  refused. 

Q.  And  thereby  avoid  either  a  strike  or  lockout?— A.  Yes.  When  we  got  to 
having  these  agreements  all  printed  we  didn't  have  much  trouble. 

(^.  And  you  would  not  have  much  trouble  now  except  for  the  questions  of 
union  jurisdiction? — ^A.  We  wouldn't  have  any. 

Q.  Wages,  and  all  these  arrangements  are  satisfactory  to  your  people?— A.  All. 
Everything  is  satisfactor^r. 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion  of  skilled  workmen  in  the  four  trades  employed  by 
the  combination  and  what  by  the  independents? — ^A.  The  combination  claims  to 
have  about— now  I  am  talking  in  glass-house  style;  a  pot  represents  one  blower — 
they  claim,  I  believe,  to  have  about  seventeen  hunderea  pots,  and  the  independents 
and  cooperatives  outside  of  that  probably  about  ton  or  eleven  hundred  more. 
The  combination  has  not  been  able  to  operate  seventeen  hundred  pots  at  any  time 
since  they  have  been  in  operation,  for  they  have  not  had  a  full,  competent  class 
of  workmen.    They  have  in  some  cases  been  from  25  per  cent  to  80  p^  cent  short. 

Q.  Those  that  entered  into  the  combination — ^were  they  imion  shops? — A.  Yes; 
most  all  of  them. 

Q.  Most  of  the  independents  have  always  recognized  the  unions,  have  they?— 
A.  There  never  was  any  independents  until  after  the  formation  of  the  combina- 
tion. There  were  some  few  cooperative  factories,  but  they  were  under  our  con- 
trol and  jurisdiction,  just  the  same  as  the  others. 

Q.  How  are  they  cooperative,  in  production  or  profit  sharing?— A.  I  think  it  is 
in  x)rofit  sharing. 
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Q.  Were  these  cooperative  factories  raised  through  subscriptions  by  working- 
men  and  operators? — A.  I  gness  yon  might  say  all  of  them  combined.  There 
have  been  some  little  cooperative  stock  companies  started  in  time  of  strikes,  and 
most  of  them  in  operation  for  the  last  few  years  have  been  more  just  for  their 
own  special  profit.  When  there  was  a  large  decrease  in  operatives  they  worked 
straight  ahead. 

Q.  In  other  words,  they  work  all  the  year  round? — A.  They  get  nine  months' 
work  as  a  general  thing. 

S.  The  cooperatives,  however,  recognize  the  scale,  do  they? — A.  Sign  the  same 
e  of  wages  and  all,  just  the  same  as  the  others. 

CJ.  Have  any  of  these  cooi)erative8  been  in  existence  many  years? — ^A.  Yes;  I 
think  the  one  at  Wihnington  is  tiiie  oldest  and  has  been  the  most  successful.  A 
good  many  of  them  have  failed. 

Q.  In  making  these  agreements,  has  there  uniformly  been,  as  far  as  your  ezx>e- 
rience  has  gone,  as  much  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  as  there  has 
been  on  the  part  of  the  operatives  to  reach  a  fair  scale? — ^A.  I  think  so.  I  think 
the  manufacturers  have  oeen  just  as  fair — ^probably  more  so  than  the  men  have 
been. 

Q.  There  has  not  been  a  great  element  of  selfishness  heretofore  in  the  manufac- 
turers?— ^A.  No;  I  do  not  think  there  has.  I  might  say  we  have  had  some  pretty 
hard  struggles.  Sometimes  we  were  to  blame  just  as  much  as  they  were,  and 
they  have  always  been  very  fair  in  all  their  struggles  until  this  last  one.  We 
have  no  fight  with  the  combination  on  the  question  of  waees  at  all,  and  as  far  as 
they  were  able  they  were  willing  to  grant  our  demands,  but  unfortunately  they 
had  tied  themselves  up  with  Burns,  and  they  can't  do  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  not  the  manufacturers  of  glass  as  a  rule  favorable 
to  organized  labor  in  their  industry? — A.  They  are.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
man  out  what  has  always  been  favorable  to  the  organization. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  reason  why  in  that  industry  it  should  be  peculiarly  so? — ^A. 
The  wage  question  takes  up  a  pretty  large  share  of  the  concern. 

Q.  What  per  cent  of  labor  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  glass? — A.  From  75 
per  cent  to  W)  per  cent,  but  I  judge  75  per  cent  probably. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  reason  why  you  think  they  are  generally  favorable  to  organ- 
izea  labor,  on  account  of  the  wage  entering  into  it  very  largely? — ^A.  Yes.  And 
then  again  the  uniformity;  organized  labor  puts  them  all  upon  the  same  footing 
as  to  the  question  of  wages  to  go  into  the  market. 

Q.  •  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Is  the  production  of  glass  more  than  the  home 
demand? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  been  the  case?-^A.  It  has  been  that  way  for  10  years. 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  demands  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  to  shorten 
the  season  for  operating,  so  as  to  meet  such  an  overplus  as  that? — ^A.  I  think  they 
have  to  an  extent;  and  further  than  that,  I  believe  that  has  been  regulated  to  a 
great  extent  by  jobbers, who,  you  will  notice,  generally  meet  with  the  manufac- 
turers, and  they  to  a  great  extent  regulate  the  starting  and  stopping  of  the  facto- 
ries. Of  course  they  do  it  in  a  business  manner.  When  the  glass  companies  get 
too  much  of  it  on  their  hands  prices  go  down. 

Q.  What  are  the  hours  of  labor  among  cutters? — ^A.  Outters  work  by  the  piece. 
We  can  go  to  work  any  time  during  the  day,  and  work  as  long  as  we  want  to,  as 
long  as  we  do  not  wort  on  Sunday  or  holidays.    We  have  3  holidavs. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  day's  work  in  time? — A.  Oh,  I  think  about  10  hours. 
We  are  limited  to  a  certain  amount.  For  instance,  you  will  find  here  that  cutters 
shall  cut  (reading) :  '*  No  cutter  shall  be  allowed  to  cut  more  than  2^  x>ots,  or  480 
boxes,  of  single  strength,  nor  more  than  3  pots,  or  360  boxes,  of  double  strength.'* 
That  is  a  very  fair  day's  work  for  a  man.  Of  course  there  are  some  who  can  do 
more  than  that  a  little.  Now,  we  have  at  our  place  2  men  who  have  only  2  pots, 
and  who  are  not  able  to  do  more. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  I%illips.)  What  is  the  reason  for  limiting  that  to  that  amount? — 
A.  In  the  first  place,  to  keep  men  with  us  from  making  pigs  of  themselves— work- 
ing more  than  they  ou^ht  to  work;  taking  less  time  lor  education,  for  reading. 
It  used  to  be  at  one  tmie  that  they  worked  after  night;  worked  until  10  and  11 
o'clock  at  night;  some  of  them  on  Sunday;  and  we  thought  that  they  could  get 
just  as  much  money  for  working  a  reasonable  length  of  time  and  prooably  more 
than  they  did  for  working  long  hours. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Is  tnat  rule  put  in  there  to  equalize  and  give  a  fair  show 
to  all  workers  in  your  shop? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  the  principal  reason  for  making  such  a  rule?— A.  That  is  the  prin- 
cipal reason. 
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Q.  What  is  about  the  average  wage  the  cutter  will  make  in  a  day  of  10  hours?— 
A.  For  single  strength  a  cutter  will  make  $6.15— double  thickness  cutter,  catting 
his  full  quota;  the  others  will  probably  run  within  35  or  40  cents  a  day  less. 

Q.  Does  he  pay  anything  out  of  that? — A.  The  cutters  pay  nothing,  except  for 
diamonds;  ana  in  some  places  where  the  glass  has  been  a  good  distance  from  the 
packing  room  they  have  paid  for  carrying  out  the  glass;  but  under  our  arrange- 
ment this  last  year  the  manufacturers  agreed  to  pay  for  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  About  what  would  that  service  be  worth  abroad— in 
Belgium  rates? — A.  Well,  I  guess  it  would  be  worth  not  higher  than  $12  a  week; 
probably  not  that  much.  The  blower,  I  think,  is  better  paid  in  Belgium  than  the 
other  trades. 

Q.  What  does  the  blower  make  in  this  country  and  what  abroad? — A.  The 
blower  makes  in  this  country  from  $140  a  month  up  to  $400  or  $500.  Only  one  or 
two  men,  probably,  make  those  high  wages.  That  is  made  on  what  we  call  large 
glass,  such  as  50  by  60  and  50  bv  80.  It  runs  from  70  cents  a  box  to  $7.  Ton  can 
see  the  blower  who  is  getting  the  70-cent  glass  to  work  on  is  jealous  of  the  man 
getting  the  higher  work,  and  yet  the  cutters  are  under  the  control  of  the  manu- 
facturers. Of  course  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  cutters.  Some  take  the 
same  sheet  of  glass  and  get  a  better  quantity,  a  larger  size  out  of  it,  than  others 
can. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  many  years  do  you  need  for  apprenticeship  in 
your  organization? — A.  Three  years. 

S.  What  other  parts  of  the  trade  is  the  apprentice  put  at  before  he  enters  into 
apprenticeship? — A.  Not  anything. 
He  is  not  obliged  to  labor  at  anything  else? — ^A.  No. 
At  what  age  do  you  take  apprentices? — A.  None  under  14  or  15. 
In  3  years  he  can  become  a  journeyman? — A.  Yes. 

What  is  the  rule  as  to  blowers? — A.  I  do  not  think  they  have  any  specific 
time  for  their  apprentices.  It  was  at  one  time  8  years.  I  do  not  know  what  they 
are  doing  now,  out  they  ought  to  get  them  from  the  gatherers;  they  used  to  orig- 
inally. A  man  learned  to  gather  first,  and  from  that  learned  to  blow.  They  are 
making  more  blowers  now  from  snappers  than  from  gatherers.  The  gatb^ers' 
wages  nave  got  up  so  near  the  blowers — ^nearly  75  per  cent  of  the  blowers  now— 
that  it  is  not  much  inducement  for  them  to  take  to  blowing. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  journeymen  to  apprentices  do  jrou  nave  in  your  league? — 
A.  In  our  league  every  man  that  is  working  has  a  nght  to  teach  his  sons  or 
brother.  And ,  then ,  outside  of  that  it  depends  on  the  demand  for  cutters.  We  do 
not  want  to  teach  any  more  than  just  enough  to  keep  supplied.  We  have  done 
that  all  along  with  exceptions.  A  few  years  ago  we  did  not  have  but  a  very  few 
foreign  cutters,  but  the  business  grew  so  rapidly  that  they  came  over  and  grad- 
ually worked  in. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  are  the  apprentices'  wages? — A.  The  apprentices' 
wages  are  nothing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  the  apprentice  indentured  by  the  manufacturer  or 
is  he  in  charge  of  the  operative? — ^A.  He  is  in  charge  of  our  lea^e.  In  the  first 
place,  if  a  man  wants  to  take  an  apprentice  on  he  gets  out  apprentice  papers  and  he 

5:ets  the  apprentice  board  at  the  factory  to  sign  an  application  for  an  apprentice, 
f  there  are  not  too  many  learning — ^we  can  judge  that  by  the  number  coming 
in — he  is  granted,  and  that  apprentice  after  8  years  is  taken  into  the  league  and 
made  a  journeyman. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  They  get  no  wages  at  all  in  the  8  years?— A.  He  gets  no 
wages  at  all  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  When  he  is  through  with  his  apprenticeship  and  asks 
for  admission  into  the  local  union,  is  his  initiation  fee  $25,  the  same  as  an  adult?— 
A.  Yes. 

^.  How  many  foreigners  have  you,  do  you  think,  in  your  trade? — A.  I  do  not 
think  there  are  more  than  25  or  30. 

Q.  Have  you  any  trouble  with  contract-labor  laws? — A.  No;  not  until  here 
lately;  not  with  the' cutters.    I  believe  the  flatteners  had  some  sent  back. 

Q.  Your  trade,  however,  in  its  an-angements  with  manufacturers,  has,  in  what 
you  may  call  a  friendly  spirit,  rather  deterred  them  from  making  contracts  with 
foreigners  to  take  the  places? — A.  Yes;  never  had  any  trouble  between  the  cut- 
ters and  the  manufacturers  upon  the  question  of  putting  in  foreign  workmen,  or 
any  desire  on  their  part  to  import.  They  threatened  sometimes  when  they  had 
strikes  to  import,  but  it  never  was  done. 

Q.  Was  your  large  initiation  fee  one  of  the  preventive  measures  to  keep  the 
foreigners  out? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  for  some  years  was  as  high  as  $500? — ^A.  Five  hundred  dollars  under 
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the  old  combine — I  maj  be  mistaken  in  that.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  I  did  not 
charge  my  mind  with  it.  Our  present  initiation  of  foreigners,  according  to  my 
impression,  is  ^200, 

Q.  (Mr.  Phillips.)  When  yon  had  this  provision,  what  became  of  the  money 
that  was  m  the  treasury  of  the  4  or  5  different  unions? — A.  I  belieye  onr  folks 
went  into  court  or  were  going  into  court.  What  they  did  I  am  not  sure,  but  by 
the  arrangement  that  was  made  the  flatteners  and  cutters  were  granted  $28,000 
out  of  the  parent  fund. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  that  fund  consisted  of — ^the  parent  fund? — ^A.  At  one  time 
the  old  organization  had  $50,000  in  the  hands  of  James  Chambers.  During  the 
panic  some  ^ears  aso  in  money  matters  our  association  had  some  considerable 
money;  I  thmk  probably  $200,000.  There  seemed  to  be  difficulty  in  getting  the 
work  started.  They  chumed  they  could  not  get  the  money  to  i>ay,  and  among 
others  was  Mr.  Chambers;  and  to  get  his  factory  started  we  fi^'anted  him  a  loan 
of  $50,000  at  4  per  cent,  and  we  did  not  lose  anything  by  the  operation.  Mr. 
Chambers  set  the  wages  twice  after  that,  I  think,  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  other 
manufacturers  were  willing  to  grant,  and  they  thought  Mr.  Chambers  was  try- 
ing to  keep  the  money;  but  that  $50,000  was  perfectly  safe.  We  had  bonds  or 
securities,  with  the  condition  that  at  any  time  we  thought  the  securities  were 
not  ample  we  could  call  for  more,  and  we  had  the  title  examined  by  Maj.  A.  M. 
Brown,  one  of  the  best  lawyers  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  and  he  said  it  was  all 
right. 

Q.  It  was  a  business  matter?— A.  It  was  a  business  matter. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  are  the  present  dues  in  your  league? — A.  They 
have  been  $5  a  year,  but  under  the  present  arrangement  they  will  be  1  per  cent 
of  our  wages. 

(^.  Does  every  local  control  its  own  dues? — ^A.  No;  not  local;  the  head  organi- 
zation conlTols  that. 

Then  you  have  a  general  treasury?— A.  G^eral  treasury. 
,  And  you  have  no  benefit  association  of  any  kind,  have  you? — A.  No. 
J.  JBayb  you  any  strike  benefit?— A.  Yes.  whenever  there  is  a  strike  we  pay 
whatever  we  think  we  are  able  to  pay.  For  instance,  in  this  trouble  there  is  an 
assessment  of  25  per  cent  laid  on  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  out  of  work 
to-day.  They  agreed  first  to  double  up — ^where  there  was  one  man  put  in  two — 
but  they  found  out  it  was  difficult,  because  they  did  not  have  tables  and  room  to 
do  it;  so  they  laid  an  assessment  of  25  per  cent  on  all  those  who  were  working. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  what?— A.  Of  their  wages. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  For  how  long  a  period  is  the  assessment  laid? — A.  Until 
the  trouble  is  finally  settled  up. 


Q.  Do  the  members  pay  it? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  It 


is  a  very  large  assessment. — A.  Yes;  but  I  have  paid  as  high  as  50  per 
cent  to  accomplish  a  purpose. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Can  you  state  to  the  commission  about  when  the  ^lass 
industry  was  established  in  this  country? — ^A.  I  do  not  believe  I  can.  It  is  claimed 
by  some  that  the  first  factory  built  was  at  Geneva,  and  away  up  in  West  Virginia; 
then  I  saw  another  claim  that  there  was  one  in  New  Jersey. 

9.  At  about  what  period?— A.  Sometime  in  1820  or  1880;  somewhere  in  that 
neighborhood. 

Q.  Was  there  any  tariff  on  it  at  that  time?— A.  No.  When  it  was  brought  over 
it^cost  $4  or  $5  to  take  a  box  of  glass  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg.  That  was 
more  than  a  tariff.  Now  they  can  ship  glass  to  New  York  a  good  deal  cheaper 
than  from  Europe.    The  governments  there  help  i>ay  the  freight  to  tide  water. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  has  been  your  experience  in  the  matter  of  arbi- 
tration of  late  years?- A.  We  have  never  really  had  a  case  to  arbitrate  in  our 
business  that  I  Know  of.  We  generally  either  settled  it  or  went  on  a  strike.  At 
one  time  we  had  the  question  of  rules  and  usaees.  The  chairmen  of  the  two  wage 
committees  became  arbitrators  to  the  extent  that  they  settled  the  difficulty. 

Q.  So  that  usually  inside  of  your  agreement  you  h&d  a  method  for  arbitration? — 
A.  A  method  for  arbitration. 

Q.  Without  tne  making  of  a  new  committee  or  submitting  it  to  the  national 
officers?— A.  Yes.  There  nas  never  been  much  attempt  on  either  side  to  go  out- 
side of  the  scale  after  it  has  once  been  settled.  We  do  not  have,  like  the  puddlers, 
a  committee  of  each  factory  to  do  that.  If  any  trouble  occurs  and  the  secretary 
there  can  not  agree  upon  anything  the  president  comes. 

Q.  The  secretary  oi:  your  local  has  the  management  of  the  local  difference? — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  better  plan  than  the  present  plan  for  grievances?— A.  I 
do  not  know,  on  the  question  of  arbitration,  unless  you  had  some  plan  by  which 
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yon  oonld  force  the  agreement.  I  think  if  they  can  ^t  together  and  agree  npon 
a  line  of  action  for  1  year  that  settles  all  the  difGLcnlties. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  have  mnch  tronble  on  cnstoms  or  usages  now,  do  yon? — A.  No. 
There  is  very  little  attempt  on  the  part  of  mannf actoxers  to  OTenide  or  overmle 
any  of  the  nsages. 

Q.  Did  yon  not  in  early  days  have  considerable  tronble  with  the  nsagee? — ^A.  In 
the  early  x>art  we  had  with  onr  own  people.  There  was  more  tronble  with  them 
than  with  the  manufacturers.  In  tnat  case  in  Kew  Jersey,  some  10  or  15  years 
ago,  the  men  wanted  ice  water  and  the  manufacturers  would  not  furnish  it.  The 
first  thing  they  knew  the  men  stopped  the  factory.  The  president  went  on  and 
told  them  to  resume  work  and  he  would  settle  that  difficulty.  The  manufactur- 
ers were  stubborn  for  a  little  bit,  because  they  were  kind  of  sore  on  stopping,  but 
found  they  had  either  to  do  that  or  else  they  would  have  to  stop  entirely,  and  so, 
of  course,  they  gave  in. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fhillifs.)  Do  many  of  the  workers  in  the  glass  industry  have 
monev  and  become  property  holders? — ^A.  That  is  one  of  the  troubles;  there  are 
very  few. 

Q.  And  yet  the  wages  are  quite  large? — ^A.  The  wages  are  large,  and  there  is 
no  blower  or  boy  working  about  a  glasshouse  but  ought  to  have  some  money. 
Some  have  saved  their  money. 

Q.  Is  that  peculiar  to  that  industry? — ^A.  I  think  the  great  trouble  with  all 
workingmen  now  is  the  question  of  saloons  and  drink — drinking  beer  and 
liquor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  there  in  your  trade  an  incentive  to  take  stimu- 
lants?— A.  Not  with  the  cutters  as  much  as  with  the  blowers.  The  blowers  have 
so  much  heavy  work,  standing  there  and  sweating,  that  the  tendency  is  to  drink. 
Yet  it  does  not  do  them  any  good.  Those  that  do  not  drink  stand  the  wear  and 
tear  better  than  those  that  do,  but  it  is  pretty  hard  to  convince  them  ot  it. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  a  pleasant  arrangement  with  the  manufacturer  some 
years  ago — I  think  it  was  in  1882,  in  the  strike — we  went  to  New  Albany.  We 
went  down  to  those  people  there  and  told  them  the  situation.  We  sent  a  com- 
mittee— three  of  us  went  and  pleaded  with  them  to  sign  articles  of  agreement 
with  us  and  pledge  themselves  to  us  that  they  were  not  to  enter  a  saloon  or 
drink  until  after  tne  strike  was  over;  and  some  of  those  f^lows  said,  *'  That  is  the 
hardest  thing  you  ever  asked  us  to  do;  we  have  been  taught  from  the  time  we 
were  children  to  drink  beer,  and  now  you  come  and  ask  us  to  pledge  ourselves  not 
to  do  it."  But  they  pledged  themselves,  and  Mr.  DePauw  said  afterwards  they 
were  pretty  faithful  to  it.  Ajid  I  know  Mr.  DePauw  loaned  them  two  or  three 
thousand  dollars  and  took  men  out  of  the  strike  and  put  them  into  his  iron  mills; 
BO  that  while  the  strike  occurred  and  there  was  some  bitter  feeling,  yet  after  all 
there  are  some  men  who  can  look  above  that.  It  is  certainly  a  pretty  hard  thing 
to  do,  to  take  a  man  off  one  job  and  put  him  onto  another.  He  told  me  after- 
wards if  the  committee  had  called  on  him,  he  would  have  furnished  all  the  money 
to  keep  his  men  during  the  strike. 

Q.  (by  Mr.  Phillips.)  The  strike  did  not  originate  with  him?— A.  No.  We 
have  always  had  a  very  pleasant  meeting  with  the  manufacturers  in  all  our  inter- 
course with  them.  They  have  always  treated  us  as  gentlemen  and  we  have  tried 
to  do  the  same  with  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  maintain  about  the  same  personnel  on  your 
wage  board  from  year  to  year,  or  are  you  subject  to  changes? — ^A.  Sometimes, 
yes;  not  always  for  the  best. 

9-  Your  desire  is  always  to  have  experience? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  that  is  the  main 
thing. 

Q.  As  a  general  thing  your  wage  committees  are  pretty  well  versed  in  the  busi- 
ness?—A.  Oh,  yes;  they  want  to  oe,  and  generally  they  take  men  who  are  pretty 
well  posted. 

Q.  (B^  Mr.  ElENNEDT.)  You  have  a  knowledge,  I  suppose,  of  all  the  labor  or- 
ganizations in  the  glass  industry,  have  you? — A.  Some  little;  not  much. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  proportion  of  the  glass  workers  of  the  country 
who  are  organized  are  in  unions  and  what  proportion  in  the  Knights  of  Labor? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  answer  that.  I  think  the  Knights  of  Labor  at  one 
time  had  nearly  everything,  but  there  are  not  so  many  now.  For  instance,  there 
are  these  two  that  have  seceded  from  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  have  gone  to  the 
Federation.  They  would  have  gone  into  the  Knights  of  Labor,  but,  of  course. 
Mr.  Hayes  did  not  want  them.  Having  seceded  from  the  organization  there,  of 
course,  he  would  not.  It  was  not  the  best  thing  for  him  to  do  to  accept  our  offer 
to  Ro  in,  because  it  would  have  brought  on  a  conflict,  you  see. 

Q.  Have  you  stated  how  large  the  membership  of  your  union  is? — A.  I  think 
our  union  has  about  1,000  members.    Now,  that  may  vary  some  little. 
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Q.  Do  yon  know  the  membership  of  the  flatteners?— A.  That  wonld  be  prob- 
ably not  more  than  600  or  700— probably  not  that  mnch. 

Q.  Now,  the  Knights  of  Labor,  can  you  give  that? — A.  The  Knights  of  Labor 
is  tne  old  organization,  and  the  new  organization  of  blowers  and  gatherers.  That 
wonld  amount  to  2,700  and  1,300 — would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  4,000  men  in 
their  organization;  probably  more. 

Q.  More  glass  workers  in  the  Knights  of  Labor  than  in  the  union? — A.  Oh,  yes; 
there  were  not  any  in  the  window-glass  trade  outside  of  the  Knights  of  Labor 
until  this  secession  occurred  here  in  1897. 

Q.  What  is  your  union's  attitude  on  the  question  of  immigration? — A.  They 
have  never  taken  any  decided  action  on  that  in  the  union.  As  a  general  rule,  I 
think  they  would  like  to  go  so  far  as  to  make  some  changes  in  the  present  immi- 
gration law  if  they  could,  but,  of  course,  our  foreign-labor  law  is  good  if  we  could 
enforce  it.  It  is  difficult  to  do  that.  For  instance,  they  can  land  in  Canada  and 
come  over  in  spite  of  anything. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkims.)  When  you  find  that  out,  can  you  not  send  them  back, 
or  IS  uiere  no  wajr  of  fin<Mng  it  out? — A.  There  is  not  much  way  of  finding  it  out, 
and  when  you  do  it  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  send  them  back.  For  instance, 
when  men  come  into  the  country  you  can  not  stop  them.  The  only  question, 
under  the  contract-labor  law  is,  whether  they  were  nired  to  come.  I  know  we 
had  one  case  come  up  in  court  some  years  ago  when  we  had  an  international 
arrangement.  We  had  an  agreement  over  there  and  we  sent  men  over  there,  and 
it  was  reported  that  Mr.  Chambers,  the  New  Plantagenet,  imported  a  number  of 
blowers.  They  could  not  come  over  any  other  way.  That  case  went  into  court, 
but  it  was  difficult  to  prove  the  contract. 

(Testimony  closed.) 

Washington,  D.  C,  Octobers,  1900. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  MB.  JOHN  KUVZLEE, 

President  of  the  American  Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union. 

The  commission  met  at  10.60  a.  m. ,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  that 
time  Mr.  John  Kunzler,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  president  of  the  American  Flint  Glass 
Workers'  Union,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Please  state  your  name,  present  address,  and  the 
position  which  you  hold  in  your  organization.— A.  John  Kunzler,  158  South  Fif- 
teenth street,  Pittsburg.  I  am  president  of  the  American  Flint  Glass  Workers* 
Union. 

Q.  Hdw  long  have  you  been  president  of  that  organization? — A.  Since  the  1st 
of  January  last. 

Q.  How  long  has  your  union  been  organized?— A.  The  present  union  was 
ornuiized  in  July,  1878. 

Q.  Were  your  men  associated  with  any.  other  union  before  1878?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  union  was  that?— A.  The  Knights  of  Labor. 

Q.  What  assembly?— A.  We  had  different  assemblies;  we  have  different 
departments  in  our  association.  One  of  them  was  known  as  No.  281,  and  the 
other  one  was  known  as  No.  805.  Then  we  had  a  glass  district  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  all  the  other  districts. 

Q.  Were  the  glass  workers  of  this  country  originally  organized  by  the  Knights 
of  Labor? — ^A.  No;  away  back  in  the  sixties  there  was  a  glass  workers'  union — in 
the  latter  fifties. 

9*  In  the  character  of  a  trade  union,  was  it? — ^A.  In  the  character  of  a  trade 
union. 

Q.  With  what  national  body  does  your  union  now  aflaiiate?— A.  With  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  afiOliated  with  the  American  Federation?— A.  I  can 
not  say,  but  I  know  it  is  for  over  10  years. 

§.  What  number  of  men  ai-e  in  your  organization?— A.  About  9,800. 
.  Has  there  been  much  of  an  increase  in  your  membership  of  late  years? — A. 
within  the  last  year  we  increased  it  about  2,000. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  reason  why  that  increase  has  come  about? — A.  One  reason 
was  because  or  the  combine  or  trust  being  formed,  which  is  now  known  as  the 
National  Glass  Comiwmy.  Some  of  the  stockholders,  some  of  the  men  now  con- 
nected with  the  National  Glass  Comixany,  formerly  ran  nonunion,  and  in  order 
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Q.  Of  West  Virginia? — A.  Yes;  he  was  one  of  the  stockholders.  He  was 
interested  in  that  plant  in  Wheeling  which  went  into  the  combine,  bnt  he  with- 
drew from  that  combine  some  time  a^o  and  is  an  independent  mannf actnrer  now. 

Q.  You  have  had  no  mutnality  of  interest  or  agreement  with  those  concerns 
that  were  in  that  United  States  Comx>any  since  1898? — ^A.  Since  1803. 

U  Have  yon  made  any  overtures  at  all  for  malring  arrangements  with  them? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  When  the  union  men  left  their  establishments,  how  were  they  able  to  ran 
with  nonunion  labor?  Where  did  it  come  from,  and  how  were  they  able  to  stand 
and  compete  in  the  market  with  a  fair  class  of  goods? — ^A.  At  that  time  the  times 
were  very  bad.  If  there  had  been  no  strike  at  all,  our  men  would  have  only  been 
half  employed  anyway,  and  they  had  made  up  their  minds  to  sacrifice  something, 
and  witn  some  few  of  our  association  who  had  left  the  union  for  some  purpose 
or  another  they  began  to  teach  green  hands,  and  succeeded  to  a  certain  extent  in 
getting  some  good  cues  from  among  them.  As  I  said  before,  they  were  operat- 
mg  16  plants  at  that  time;  they  are  operating  6  now. 

Q.  In  ordinarily  good  times  would  it  have  been  x)ossible  for  those  concerns  to 
have  run? — A.  Hardly;  because  they  could  not  keep  up. 

<^.  But  the  hard  times  of  1893, 1894,  and  1895 A.  (Interrupting.)  It  was 

their  opportunity,  if  ever  they  wanted  an  opportunity,  to  work  independent  of 
the  union,  and  they  took  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  they  governed  now  by  your  scale  of  wages?— A. 
Not  at  all;  they  are  paying  a  less  rate  of  wages. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  scale  that  the  United 
States  Company  is  paying? — A.  I  have  no  knowledge  that  they  have  any  scale. 
Nonunionists,  as  a  rule,  have  no  scale;  they  pay  what  they  are  compelled  to  pay. 

Q.  What  they  can  get  men  for? — A.  What  a  man  will  stand,  as  a  rule.  There 
are  some  exceptions.  Some  nonunion  houses  i>ay  their  men  a  certain  rate  of 
wages  all  the  way  through;  others  just  pay  the  men  what  they  can  get  them  for. 

Q.  Establishments  running  nonunion  are  endeavored  to  be  run  as  much  as 
I)088ible  on  the  piece  plan  or  stint? — A.  Yes;  piecework. 

Q.  What  has  oeen  the  general  feeling  in  your  union  from  the  first  until  now 
about  these  agreements  for  12  months  with  the  owners  of  these  plants?  How  do 
your  men  feel  about  it? — ^A.  They  feel  that  it  is  a  good  thing. 

Q.  Is  there  a  unanimity  among  your  people  in  going  into  such  arrangements? — 
A.  Yes;  that  is  one  of  the  rules  of  the  association. 

Q.  Was  it  reached  by  a  vote,  or  how? — ^A,  It  was  reached  by  representatives  of 
eacn  of  our  local  unions  in  convention. 

Q.  Have  you  a  sliding  scale  in  this  agreement? — ^A.  Just  on  the  one  article  of 
tumblers. 

Q.  In  all  the  general  flint-glass  work,  suppose  there  is  an  advance  in  the  product 
of  the  factories;  there  is  no  means  in  your  agreement  of  your  men  sharing  in  that 
advance  at  all? — ^A.  No;  none  whatever. 

Q.  Nor  is  there  any  arrangement  whereby  you  share  in  a  loss? — ^A.  Not  during 
the  year  for  which  the  scale  is  signed. 

^.  So  that  during  the  12  months  your  scale  is  iwrfectly  rigid? — ^A.  Perfectly 
rigid  while  it  lasts. 

Q.  Did  your  committee  attempt  in  any  degree  to  run  a  sliding  scale  lasting  less 
than  12  months?— A.  No. 

•  Q.  Does  your  union  think  it  is  better  to  make  an  arrangement  for  12  months 
than  a  sliding  scale? — A.  Yes;  our  union  does  not  like  the  sliding  scale.  There 
is,  perhaps,  a  cause  for  that.  The  sliding-scale  system  must  be  based  now  on 
certain  rebates  and  certain  discounts  that  you  can  hardly  find  out.  You  must 
depend  a  good  deal  on  the  honesty  and  integrity  of  the  manufacturers.  It  is  hard 
to  reach.  They  have  an  understanding  among  themselves  that  they  will  sell  a 
certain  amount  of  glass  to  a  dealer,  and  if  he  buys  so  much  he  will  get  a  certain 
rebate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  And  they  do  not  like  to  exx>ose  that  to  their  men  to  see 
what  they  are  making? — A.  No,  I  suppose  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  your  mep  perfectly  satisfied  with  the -agreement 
that  you  made  in  January?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  matters  of  usage  in  your  trade  that  have  caused  fric- 
tion between  you  and  the  employers? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  quite  frequently  there  has 
been  some  friction. 

^.  How  do  you  manage  to  arbitrate  your  differences  so  that  you  do  not  have 
any  strikes,  independent  of  your  scale? — A.  We  have  what  we  caU  an  arbitration 
board  among  ourselves  in  some  of  our  dex>artments,  consisting  of  two  manufac- 
turers and  two  workmen.    If  a  disagreement  occurs  in  l^e  factory  and  it  can  not 
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be  immediately  settled  between  the  workmen  and  the  manager  of  that  factory, 
then  is  is  referred  to  this  arbitration  committee,  or  conrt  of  appeals,  as  we  call 
it,  with  all  the  evidence,  and  this  conrt  decides  it.  Pending  the  decision  of  the 
court,  pending  the  hearing  of  the  issue,  there  is  no  cessation  of  work  upon  either 
side. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  call  in  a  fifth  person  to  settle  it,  provided  the 
manufacturers  and  the  workers  can  not  agree?— A.  Ko. 

Q.  (By  Mr.FARQUHAR.)  You  have  no  other  arbitrator  nor  umpire?— A.  Ko. 

Q.  You  stimd  squarely  in  an  equal  position,  and  one  side  or  the  other  will  have 
to  give  way  before  you  come  to  a  settlement? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  do  not  need  any  umpire  at  all  to  settle  your  arbitration? — A.  We  would 
need  one  if  neither  side  would  give  way.  If  neither  side  would  give  way  some- 
body would  have  to  settle  it,  or  there  would  be  a  strike  or  a  lockout. 

Q.  In  your  arrangements  for  reaching  your  scale,  and  even  in  arbitration  in 
your  own  trades,  have  you  not  held,  uniformly,  that  the  two  sides  shall  be  equally 
represented?— A.  Yes;  that  each  side  shall  be  represented  without  calling  in  an 
extra  party  to  settle  it;  that  one  side  or  the  other  must  give  way  until  a  majority 
vote  comes.  We  never  had  a  rule  of  that  kind  that  we  would  call  in  a  fifth  arbi- 
trator, but  we  have  never  had  occasion  to  call  one.  We  have  never  had  any  rule 
prohibiting  it,  or  making  it  necessary. 

Q.  Have  you  had  quite  prolonged  conferences  of  that  kind,  where  both  parties 
have  remained  equal,  untu  the  argument  went  one  way  or  the  other? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  an  idea  that  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  your  trade  to  call  in  a  man  as 
umpire  or  nnal  referee,  or  have  another  arbitrator  chosen  by  the  two  sides  who 
was  not  a  glass  worker  or  who  did  not  know  the  glass-working  business? — A.  That 
is  very  hard  to  tell.  It  would  be  pretty  hard  to  try  to  educate  a  man  up  to  the 
technology  that  would  arise,  that  he  would  not  be  familiar  with— hard  for  Mm  to 
grasp  even  by  observing  the  work;  he  could  hardly  grasp  it  from  the  information 
that  would  be  laid  down  to  him;  he  would  have  to  get  a  practical  idea  of  it  in 
order  to  render  a  fair  decision. 

Q.  What  is  vour  judgment,  in  having  an  extra  member  of  an  arbitration  board, 
as  to  whether  he  should  be  a  man  up  m  the  technique  of  the  trade? — ^A.  A  man 
with  ordinary  intelli^nce  could  decide  most  of  the  controversies  that  might  arise 
between  us;  but  I  think  there  are  some  controversies  that  mieht  arise  sometimes 
where  the  technology  would  be  such  that  I  am  afraid  he  could  not  render  a  fair 
decision,  owing  to  his  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  trade.  It  may  be  that  he  would 
be  able  to  do  that,  but  there  are  so  many  little  things  connected  with  the  glass 
trade  that  he  might  perhaps  not  render  a  fair  decision  from  the  information  that 
he  gets  from  both  sides,  even  though  using  his  own  judgment. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  State  forming  a  State  board  of  arbitration  for 
the  settlement  of  labor  disputes? — A.  I  believe  it  should  be  tried.  I  believe  any- 
thing at  all  that  would  lead  to  the  settlement  of  labor  disputes  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  all  concerned. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  labor  dimputes  in  and  near  Pittsburg  that  have  been 
settled  by  any  of  the  local  boards  of  Pennsylvania? — ^A.  I  do  not;  no.  In  fact,  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  State  has  a  board.  They  have  a  kind  of  a  board,  but  I 
never  heard  of  them  taking  up  any  case  whatever  in  the  labor  troubles  around 
the  city  of  Pittsburg  or  around  the  State.  I  have  heard  more  frequently  from 
the  Ohio  State  board  than  I  have  from  our  own. 

Q.  As  a  workingman,  do  you  think  it  is  the  best  policy  in  case  of  trouble  in 
any  establishment,  large  or  small,  to  keep  the  men  at  work  until  both  sides  have 
a  hearing?— A.  Yes;  I  think  it  is  the  best  thing  for  all  concerned  to  do  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  gain  in  making  the  strike  before  the  dispute  is 
passed  on  by  the  shop  or  district  arbitration? — A.  Sometimes  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  do  something  right  away.  All  manufacturers  are  not  scrupulous  in  that 
regard,  you  understand,  and  some  of  them  use  different  means  by  which  to  attain 
their  ends.  When  it  becomes  obnoxious  to  men,  and  grinding  at  the  same  time, 
sometimes  the  men  just  simply  feel  they  can  not  stand  it  any  longer  and  leave. 

Q.  Have  you  had  much  trouble  in  your  trade  among  employers  who  would  not 
recognize  the  union  at  all? — A.  Yes;  we  have  had  some  trouble. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  a  strike  due  to  the  nonrecognition  of  the  union  in  re- 
spect to  clamis  for  wages,  after  they  were  once  unionized? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  general  result? — ^A.  The  general  result  has  been  that  they 
continued  in  operation  nonunion.  Some  of  them  have  failed  and  gone  out  of 
business,  while  others  ox)erate  union. 

Q.  Have  you  any  cooperative  establishments  in  your  trade? — ^A.  we  are  begin- 
ning one  now.    It  is  to  oe  run  by  our  association. 

Q.  At  what  place?— A.  At  Summitville,  Ind. 
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Q.  What  are  the  siuTOtindiiig  conditions  there  and  the  arrangements  locally 
with  the  people? — A.  The  arrangement  with  the  people  is  that  they  are  giving 
fuel,  they  are  giving  a  gas  well,  and  they  donate  the  land. 

Q.  How  many  of  yonr  men  are  going  into  this? — ^A.  At  the  beginning  there  will 
be  only  86 — about  30  of  our  men  going  into  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  will  be  the  probable  expense  of  the  plant?—A.  It 
is  capitalized  at  $12,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  What  class  of  ontpnt  are  yon  going  to  have? — ^A. 
Bottles, 

Q.  As  a  trades-unionist  do  you  favor  these  cooperative  establishments  within 
your  own  union?— A.  This  one  we  are  going  to  build?    Yes. 

Q.  Any  of  them? — ^A.  This  is  the  only  one  we  have  got,  the  one  we  are  building. 

(^  Is  it  in  conipetition  with  those  plants  that  regularly  recognize  your  union? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  one  that  you  have  of  these  cooperative  concerns?— A.  There 
are  cooperative  concerns,  but  this  is  the  only  one  that  the  association  is  running. 

Q.  There  are  other  cooperative  concerns,  but  do  they  i>ay  your  scale  and  come 
under  your  agreements? — ^A.  Some  of  them  do  and  some  do  not. 

Q.  Have  vou  any  cooperative  concerns  that  do  not  -pay  your  scale?— A.  I  do  not 
know  whether  cooperative  or  not,  or  whether  they  are  just  firms. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  this  plant  you  are  building  paid  for  out  of  the  money 
belonging  to  the  union,  or  individual  subscriptions?— A.  Out  of  the  union. 

Q.  Divided  among  the  members  of  the  umon — ^the  profits? — ^A.  The  profits,  if 
any  at  all,  go  into  tne  treasury  of  the  union.  -The  union  pays  for  all  of  it;  builds 
it,  pays  for  it,  and  pays  the  laoor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fa&quhar.  )  Have  you  any  benefit  association  connected  with  your 
association?— A.  Only  a  lockout  or  strike  benefit.  That  is  in  the  national  body. 
In  the  local  unions  we  have  sick  and  death  benefits. 

Q.  Do  the  local  unions  take  care  of  all  of  l^eir  own  dues  and  funds? — ^A.  Yes, 
they  take  care  of  all  the  dues  and  fines,  etc.,  but  the  assessments  are  forwarded 
to  the  national  union. 

Q.  Is  the  national  body  and  the  expense  of  the  national  body  supported 
through  an  assessment  or  per  capita? — ^A.  Per  capita. 

Q.  How  high  is  that? — A.  We  are  x>aying  23  cents  x>er  member  per  quarter. 

(J.  Have  you  any  general  fund  in  the  national  body? — ^A.  We  have  a  strike 
fund. 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  state  how  much  that  is  now? — ^A.  I  think  at  last  accounts  it 
was  about  $58,000  in  round  numbers. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  cause  to  take  money  out  of  that  fund  lately? — A.  Yes; 
we  are  taking  out  a  ^eat  deal  of  money. 

Q.  In  what  localities? — A.  Out  in  Honesdale  and  Hawley,  Pa.,  there  is  a 
large  nonunion  cutting  shop.  The  men  were  organized  and  demanded  recogni- 
tion, but  the  company  discharged  the  officers  and  the  men  requested  a  reinstate- 
ment. The  factory  refused  to  reinstate  and  the  men  refused  to  go  back  to  work 
without  it.  Consequentlv  they  are  out  of  work  and  are  getting  so  much  a  week 
out  of  our  association  as  long  as  they  remain  idle. 
What  is  the  rate? — A.  Six  dollars  per  week. 

Married  and  unmarried — do  you  make  a  difference? — A.  Make  no  difference. 
Just  pay  per  capita  $6? — A.  Yes. 

Have  you  had  occasion  lately  to  call  for  more  assessments  than  the  regu- 
lar?— A.  We  have  not  had  any  extra  assessment  since  1898,  when  it  was  neces- 
sary to  call  for  an  extra  assessment  for  4  or  5  weeks  in  order  to  pay  relief  to  about 
2,000  members  for  about  4  weeks— in  the  neighborhood  of  $48,()00  to  $50,000. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  organization  in  your  trade,  protective  or  other- 
wise, among  nonunion  men? — A.  !No;  we  have  none. 

Q.  Simply  take  what  wages  are  offered  and  stay  under  the  terms  proposed  by 
the  einployer?— A.  They  make  their  own  individual  contracts  with  the  employer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  What  average  wages  do  your  people  get? — ^A.  Our 
average  wage  per  week  for  52  weeks  last  year  was  about  $12.80.  Yop  will  under- 
stand that  we  nave  a  summer  stop  of  6  or  8  weeks. 

Q.  About  how  much  do  you  work  in  the  year? — ^A.  You  can  not  hardly  tell 
that.  Some  departments  work  more  regularly  than  others.  We  have  different 
summer  stops  in  our  different  departments;  some  stop  2  months,  some  6  weeks, 
some  4  weeks.  In  the  fflass  business  we  are  subject  to  so  many  uncertainties  as 
to  getting  in  a  full  week  that  it  is  not  often  one  gets  in  a  fuU  week  outside  of 
some  of  our  deiMurtments. 

Q.  It  will  be  as  a  rule  over  10  months'  work  in  a  year? — ^A.  Oh,  no;  not  any 
more  than  10  months,  at  least. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  your  imtiation  fee?— A.  Our  initiation  fee 

S.  What  are  your  annual  dues? — A.  That  is  subject  to  the  local  itself. 
.  Each  local  makes  its  own? — ^A.  Yes.    Some  have  25  cents,  some  35,  and  some 
50  cents.    The  highest  dues  paid  is  50  cents  a  month,  and  as  low  as  25  cents  a 
month.  * 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  any  reculation  as  to  the  hours  of  labor  ]per 
day? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  all  our  scales  regulate  the  hours  of  work;  that  comes  in  with 
our  agreements. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  Do  you  have  any  restrictions  on  your  men  as  to  work- 
ing overtime? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  those  restrictions? — ^A.  Well,  one  of  those  restrictions  is:  We  do 
not  permit  our  members  to  work  more  that  what  we  call  11  turns  per  week — 5i 
days.  We  all  get  a  Saturday  half  holiday  with  the  exception  of  the  bottle  depart- 
ment, which  works  until  4  o'clock  Saturday  afternoons.  All  the  rest  of  tiie 
departments  work  until  noon  on  Saturday. 

Q.  Do  you  allow  any  work  on  Sunday? — A.  No. 

Q.  (BvMr.FARQUHAK.)  You  say  you  have  about  9,000  members? — A.  Between 
nine  ana  ten  thousand. 

Q.  Are  man]^  of  l^em  foreigners? — ^A.  There  is  very  little  of  the  foreign  element 
in  our  association.    Most  of  tne  foreign  element  is  in  the  nonunion  houses. 

Q.  Have  you  any  opinion  to  ^ve  about  the  laws  of  the  United  States  in  reei)ect 
to  contract  labor — ^ite  regulation — European  labor? — ^A.  We  have  not  run  up 
against  anything  of  that  character. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  cases  of  contract  labor  coming  into  your  trade  and  driv- 
ing your  men  out? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  In  your  constitution  or  by-laws  of  your  locals,  do  you  make  any  distinction 
between  Americans  and  foreigners? — A.  Yes.  The  initiation  for  foreigners  is 
$50. 

Q.  And  for  an  American? — ^A.  Three  dollars. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  is  the  object  of  making  that  difference?— A.  The 
object  was  thought  to  be  to  keep  them  away.  We  us^  to  have  it  $100,  but  it  did 
not  affect  their  coming  here.  They  could  get  so  much  better  inducements,  and 
they  came  here  without  any  hundred  dollars — came,  perhaps,  with  hardly  any- 
thing— and  they  drifted  to  the  nonunion  houses  the  first  thing.  They  simply 
did  not  have  the  hundred  dollars  to  pay. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  Do  they  ever  pay  that  initiation  fee? — ^A.  Quite  a  num- 
ber have.  The  difference  in  wages  paid  between  nonunion  and  union  houses 
would  soon  make  up  for  what  they  pay;  but  their  lack  of  knowledge  of  our 
tongue  and  everything  else  is  detrimental  to  us,  and  we  can  not  talk  to  them  in 
trying  to  show  them  what  benefit  they  would  derive  by  going  into  the  association 
until  it  is  too  late,  and  they  get  into  the  nonunion  houses. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  other  words,  you  have  no  opportunity  to  reason 
witn  them  or  explain  just  what  their  status  would  be? — ^A.  Not  the  same  as  xieo- 
ple  spealdng  our  own  language. 

Q.  So  that  the  trade  itself  has  grown  principally  by  the  nonunion  shops  bring- 
ing in  foreigners  and  having  a  pretty  wide  apprenticeship? — ^A.  I  suppose  an 
unlimited  apprenticeship. 

Q.  What  IS  your  arrangement  about  apprentices? — ^A.  We  have  different 
dex)artments  that  regulate  it  in  a  different  manner.  In  our  bottle  department  the 
ratio  is  one  to  ever  15  journeymen  employed.  In  our  press  and  iron-mold  depart- 
ment we  have  two  to  each  10  pots  in  operation.    It  runs  in  that  manner. 

Q.  As  a  general  thing  do  the  employers  agree  to  that  apprentice  arrangement? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  they  shown  any  particular  anxiety  to  increase  the  apprentices? — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  had  much  contention  with  the  employers  about  the  apprenticeship 
quota? — A.  No;  not  until  this  last  year,  and  then  on  account  more  of  the  scarcity 
of  blowers.  We  had  1  to  every  20  last  year;  this  year  we  have  one  to  every  15. 
That  was  done  more  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  blowers.  We  agree  to  furnish 
competent  men,  and  if  we  can  not  furnish  enough  competent  men  they  have  the 
right  to  seek  them  wherever  they  can  get  them. 

Q.  Have  you  any  rule  as  to  the  open  shop,  or  must  it  be  all  union? — ^A.  No. 
We  did,  in  one  of  our  conventions,  open  up  the  United  States  factories  to  the 
members  of  our  association  who  wanted  to  go  to  work. 

Q.  How  long  did  that  last? — ^A.  It  is  in  existence  now.  Some  of  our  members 
are  now  workmg  for  that  concern. 
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Q.  As  a  trades  nnionist,  what  is  yonr  opinion  abont  the  open  shop? — ^A.  That  it 
is  a  bad  thing. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  it  as  a  partial  surrender  of  your  principles  and  your  rights? — 
A.  1  es.  It  is  not  exactly  that,  but  it  is  giving  to  the  nonunionist  employer  skiUed 
labor  that  he  could  not  otherwise  get;  that  otherwise  he  would  have  to  ^y  to 
teach.  He  must  teach  these  others,  and  if  we  open  the  shops  and  permit  our 
members  to  go  in  there,  he  gets  their  experience  without  having  to  pay  for  their 
education. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  any  statement  of  your  own  that  you  desire  to 
make  that  we  have  not  covered  that  would  be  of  importance  to  the  commis- 
sion?— A.  I  might  say,  so  far  as  our  association  is  concerned,  that  the  object  is  to 
keep  the  men  at  work,  and  in  harmony  with  the  employers  as  much  as  possible; 
that  the  agreements  that  are  made  between  the  two  associations  should  be  kept 
intact  as  long  as  they  are  agreements. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  What  would  be  your  opinion  of  a  law  making  arbitra- 
tion compulsory  on  the  basis  of  your  union  appointing  two  men,  your  employers 
two  men,  and  let  them  appoint  a  fifth? — A.  I  tnink  it  might  be  tried,  because  the 
men  would  not  have  anything  to  lose.  What  the^  ask  is  fair  treatment.  But,  as 
was  said  before,  sometimes  some  questions  will  arise — some  technicalities  in  these 
industries — that  are  hard  for  an  outside  man  to  understand.  Yet,  take  it  all 
through,  it  might  be  well  to  have  some  persons  to  settle  them. 

Q.  I  mean  compulsory  arbitration.  They  would  have  to  a^ree  with  and  abide 
by  it. — A.  I  believe  the  intention  would  be  a  good  thing,  ii  you  could  get  the 
right  men  as  arbitrators.    That  is  the  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  would  you  compel  the  men  to  work  if  the  arbitra- 
tion decided  against  their  contention? 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Could  you  do  it  without  being  incorx)orated  as  a 
union?  Suppose  the  decision  was  against  the  union,  could  any  board  of  arbitra- 
tion carry  out  its  judgment  unless  your  body  was  incorporatea  and  had  responsi- 
ble officers  who A.    (Interrupting.)   Some  attorney  would  have  to  answer 

that.    I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  is  one  of  the  troubles  of  a  compulsory  arbitration,  that 
your  unions  are  unincorporated? — A.  I  can  not  say  whether  it  is  an  obstacle  or 
not,  but  I  can  say  that  if  our  present  board  decided  a  case  against  the  workers 
and  the  workers  refused  they  would  be  compelled  under  our  system. 

Q.  The  union  would  force  it? — ^A.  We  would  say,  you  have  to  work  because 
that  is  decided  against  you. 

Q.  Don't  you  tnink  it  would  be  necessary  for  your  unions  to  be  incorporated 
before  they  could  become  parties  to  this  arbitration? — ^A.  I  could  not  say.  That 
is  a  legal  phase. 

Q.  Have  any  of  your  unions  been  incori)orated? — ^A.  None  of  ours. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  you  have  a  law  in  Pennsylvania  permitting  the  incor- 
poration of  unions? — A.  I  do  not  think  we  have. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washinqton,  D.  C,  October  8^  1900, 

TESTIMOHT  OF  HE.  HENBY  B.  OOMBEBS. 

Secretary  National  Association  of  Master  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters. 

The  commission  met  at  10.55  a.m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  that 
time  Mr.  Henry  B.  Gombers  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  first  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Please  give  your  full  name  and  address.— A.  Henry 
B.  Gombers,  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Master  Steam  and  Hot 
Water  Fitters.    Our  home  office  is.  260  West  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  the  formation  of  your  organization? — ^A.  The  national 
association,  according  to  my  recollection,  was  organized  in  1889;  but  this  year 
we  changed  it.  In  1889  it  was  organized  under  the  State  laws  of  Illinois.  We 
are  now  operating  under  a  charter  obtained  this  year  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  association  voted  to  abandon  the  Illinois  charter  at  our  annual  convention 
held  in  Boston  in  June  last,  and  it  was  decided  to  work  under  the  New  York 
charter. 

Q.  So  that  was  the  earliest  date  of  the  formation  of  any  national  association  of 
the  master  steam  fitters? — A.  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  How  much  territory  does  your  organization  cover — how  many  States? — A. 
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We  have  members  in  yarions  States.  Althongh  there  may  not  be  any  local  asso- 
ciations in  particular  places  in  these  States,  in  other  cities  we  have  local  associa- 
tions. For  instance,  I  can  mention  the  States  of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  New  York,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Michigan,  and  others,  principally  theEastern  and  Central  and  Central 
Western  States.  In  the  Far  West  we  have  no  membership  at  all— on  the  Pacific 
coast. 

Q.  What  were  the  trade  reasons  that  called  forth  your  organization?  Was  it 
in  respect  to  labor  or  in  respect  to  your  own  members  and  regulation  of  the  trade? — 
A.  Article  II  of  the  constitution  may  be  of  service  in  furnishing  the  objects  of 
the  association  [readingl : 

*•  The  objects  for  whicn  it  is  to  be  formed  are,  the  fostering  of  trade  and  com- 
merce among  master  steam  and  hot-water  fitters,  to  reform  abuses,  and  secure 
freedom  from  unlawful  and  unjust  exactions,  to  diffuse  accurate  and  reliable  in- 
formation as  to  the  address  and  striding  of  manufacturers,  contractors,  and  mer- 
chants, and  other  matters,  by  monthly  or  weekly  bulletins  or  otherwise;  to  pro- 
cure uniformity  and  certainty  in  the  customs  and  usages  of  this  branch  of  business; 
to  settle  differences  between  its  members;  to  promote  a  more  enlarged  and  friendly 
intercourse  between  men  in  this  line  of  business;  to  protect  against  strikes,  and 
dishonest  and  intemperate  employees,  and  for  general  mutual  protection  and  con- 
servation and  advancement  of^the  business  of  steam  and  hot-water  fitting." 

The  organization  was  formed  before  my  incumbency  of  the  office  of  secretary, 
but  from  my  experience  and  knowledge  of  affairs  I  am  free  to  say  there  were  a 
ffreat  many  things  in  relation  to  the  mechanical  parts  of  the  business  which  were 
different  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  After  a  number  of  years'  work  upon 
the  subject  there  was  finally  formulated  what  is  called  the  standard  flange  sched- 
iQe.  Flanges  on  steam  fitting  goods  were  constructed  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  A 
committee  of  the  Societv  of  Mechanical  Engineers  of  New  York,  and  a  committee 
of  the  manufacturers  of  valves,  pumps,  and  different  things  of  that  kind,  together 
with  a  committee  from  our  association,  met  and  decided  on  a  schedule,  which  was 
published  and  distributed  to  the  trade  at  large,  and  it  has  been  found  to  be  of 
great  value.  That  affected  one  of  the  mechanical  parts  of  the  business.  This 
schedule  apx)ears  on  page  248  of  the  Official  Bulletin  for  September,  1900,  griving 
as  well  the  names  of  the  committee,  many  of  them  being  recognized  as  foremost 
in  a  mechanical  way. 

New  York  City  association,  which  I  am  speaking  for,  is  a  component  part  of 
the  national  association.  That  was  formed  more  especially  to  meet  the  attacks 
of  the  workmen.  It  was  found,  as  a  matter  of  self-preservation,  that  employers 
had  to  organize  and  act  to  some  extent  with  one  another  to  determine  as  to  how 
far  the  workmen  should  be  allowed  to  go  in  their  demands. 

There  are  also  other  reasons  for  the  existence  of  local  associations  in  the  way 
of  protection  to  members  ap^ainst  dishonest  builders,  owners,  and  other  people 
who  will  contract  to  do  business  and  get  a  building  i)erhaps  partly  completed, 
cook  up  some  row  with  the  contractor,  refuse  to  pay  him,  and  then  quit  and 
endeavor  to  have  the  work  completed  by  somebody  else.  We  do  have  a  system  in 
New  York  City,  I  am  free  to  say,  and  in  some  other  cities,  whereby  the  secretary 
is  notified  of  any  grievance  of  that  character,  and  the  other  members  are  given 
the  information,  so  that  no  other  member  can  be  let  into  trouble  of  the  same  sort 
with  the  firm  or  corporation  that  starts  out  to  skin  them  on  a  contract. 

<J.  Since  the  formation  of  your  organization  what  experience  have  you  had  as 
a  national  body  in  strikes?— A.  As  a  national  association  we  do  not  enter  into  the 
details  or  merits  of  a  strike  in  any  section  of  the  country.  The  local  associations 
will  occasionally  transmit  information  from  one  to  another,  if  it  is  of  any  assist- 
ance to  them.  For  instance,  I  had  knowledge  a  short  time  ago  of  a  strike  in  this 
city,  in  Washington,  and  the  employers  were  told  that  unless  they  were  careful 
to  concede  the  demands  of  the  workmen  that  they,  the  labor  union,  would  set  on 
the  **  dogs  of  war,"  as  the  expression  was,  in  New  York  and  other  cities,  where  it 
would  bother  the  trade  terribly  if  they  precipitated  a  so-called  sympathetic  strike. 
I  did  not  waste  much  time,  but  got  in  touch  with  the  New  York  labor  unions  and 
asked  them  specifically  if  their  national  organization  was  of  such  a  character  as 
to  warrant  the  New  York  City  unions  taking  up  the  battles  of  Washington  and 
ordering  a  sympathetic  strike  in  New  York  because  a  member  in  Washington 
would  not  concede  the  demands  of  the  steam  fitters'  union.  I  was  told  very 
emphatically  they  would  not  do  that — ^had  no  power  to  do  it.  I  informed  them 
that  it  was  a  rule  that  could  work  both  ways;  that  if  they  caused  some  general 
grievance  in  some  small  city  that  the  employers  in  the  larger  city  could  lock  out 
the  men  there,  which  would  be  quite  against  their  desires.  So,  therefore,  I  me^n 
to  say  we  do  not,  as  a  national  association,  claim  any  jurisdiction  over  local 
differences. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Philups.  )  There  was  a  strike  in  this  city?— A.  Tes. 

Q.  Was  it  settled  by  tne  local  organization? — A.  I  can  give  yon  that  data  right 
here.  In  1899,  maybe,  there  was  a  working  ajn*eement  between  the  employers 
and  the  men  which  was  to  exist  for  a  year.  When  the  year  expired  it  was  not 
renewed.  The  men  made  denotands  which  seemed  very  unreasonable.  They  had 
been  getting  all  sorts  of  wages,  from  $2.50  to  ^.50  for  steam  fitters,  and  $1 .50  a  day 
for  the  helpers.  They  demanded  $3.50  as  a  minimnm  rate  for  fitters  and  $2  a  day 
as  a  minimnm  rate  for  helpers.  That,  on  the  face  of  it,  was  an  advance  of  16} 
per  cent  to  88  per  cent,  not  on  the  pay  of  the  good  men,  who  were  receiving  at 
that  time  as  much  as  $8.60,  but  on  the  uay  of  these  incompetent  men,  many  of 
whom  were  here,  and  the  masters  comd  not  possibly  agree  to  that,  and  tbey 
refused  the  demands  of  the  men.  The  existing  agreement  was  not  renewed,  and 
the  men  went  out  on  strike  and  stayed  out  for  probably  a  month,  when  the  men 
came  back  to  work  and  called  the  strike  off  without  any  conditions  at  all.  To-day 
the  men  are  receiving  from  $2.50  to  $8.50  a  day  and  the  helpers  $1.50.  There 
was  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  employers  to  ]^y  $3.60  or  pernaps  more  to 
some  of  their  good  men,  but  they  did  object  to  makmg  a  flat  rate  to  incompetent 
men  of  $8.50. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  That  is  the  Washington  strike?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Gould  you  g[ive  us  any  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  working  agreements 
in  these  other  cities  in  the  country? — A.  A  few  of  them. 

Q.  We  would  like  to  have  it.— A.  I  have  it  compiled  here.  For  instance,  in 
Lewiston,  Me.,  there  have  been  no  strikes.  There  is  no  association  of  employers 
and  neither  is  there  an  association  of  men. 

In  Boston  the  relations  for  the  last  6  years  have  been  very  satisfactory^.  The 
strike  which  took  place  at  that  time  was  settled  by  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration 
to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties,  and  any  differences  which  now  arise  are  settled 
by  meetings  of  committees  from  the  union  and  from  the  employers.  The  rate 
paid  to  stoun  fitters  is  $3  to  $4  per  day;  steam  fitters'  helpers,  $1.50  to  $2;  over- 
time, time  and  a  half,  and  holidays  double  time;  wages  bemg  paid  weekly. 

In  Hartford,  Ck>nn.,  they  have  no  cause  for  trouble.  Them  is  no  association  of 
masters ,  but  there  is  a  steam  fitters'  union  formed,  and  I  understand  they  have  com- 
piled a  set  of  rules  and  regulations  and  demands,  but  have  not  presented  them  to 
our  members,  so  I  can  not  state  what  they  are. 

In  New  York  City  the  last  strike  we  had  was  in  1897.  That  lasted  for  6  or  8 
weeks.  Probably  you  would  like  to  know  the  cause  of  that.  It  was  not  a  strike 
against  the  employers  for  an  increase  of  wages  or  shorter  workin&[  hours,  or  anv 
grievance  whatever  against  our  association.  The  Columbia  College,  Mr.  Seth 
Low,  president,  was  about  completing  their  steam  heating  and  power  plant,  and 
in  connection  with  the  steam-heating  apparatus  were  putting  in  the  Johnson 
thermostatic  controlling  device.  They  gave  the  steam  heating  contract  to  one  of 
our  members  in  New  York,  Q^orge  A.  Suter  &  Co. ,  who  in  turn  gave  the  tempera- 
ture regulation  of  the  buildings  to  the  Johnson  Comi>any.  As  subcontractors  the 
Johnson  people  hired  plumbers  to  do  the  work  of  connecting  up  their  appliance 
to  the  radiators.  The  connection  is  a  little  appliance  about  tne  size  of  a  lead 
pencil.  The  steam  fitters  had  a  g^evance  against  the  plumbers.  Their  grievance 
amounted  to  the  fact  that  the  plumbers  were  not  affiliated  or  identified  with  their 
central  bodv,  the  boaj-d  of  walking  delegates;  and  they  proposed  to  make  tiiem 
come  into  the  board  of  walking  delegates,  so  they  called  tnem  nonunion  men 
because  thev  were  not  identified  with  that  central  body.  The  plumbers  did  have 
a  union  at  the  time,  but  it  was  not  identified  with  the  same  central  body  as  the 
steam  fitters.  When  they  started  to  put  in  ox)eration  their  little — ^what  you  might 
call  their  warfare  against  the  plumbers'  association,  they  found  they  could  reach 
them  probably  through  our  member  by  declaring  that  our  member  was  employ- 
ing nonunion  men.    Of  course  our  member  denied  the  fact. 

We  had  a  working  agreement  with  the  Journeymen  Steam  Fitters'  Union  and 
under  that  agreement  no  strike  could  be  called  except  the  grievance  was  lod^^ 
with  the  Master  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters'  Association  and  an  arbitration 
called  for.  They  very  casually  told  all  their  men  who  were  in  the  employ  of 
George  A.  Suter  &  Co.  to  gradually  cease  working  with  the  exception  of  two  men, 
one  a  fitter  and  one  a  hel^r,  so  they  would  not  be  put  in  the  position  of  order- 
ing a  strike  in  Suter's  shop.  That  was  a  subterfuge  which  we  readily  saw  through 
and  notified  the  two  associations,  the  fitters'  and  the  helpers'^  appear  and  show 
cause  why  their  agreement  should  not  be  declared  broken.  The  steam  fitters  did 
not  appear;  the  helpers  did,  but  said  they  could  not  go  to  work  without  fitters. 
All  tnat  was  of  course  a  subterfuge.  The  fitters  claimed  that  they  did  not  have 
sufficient  notice.  We  gave  a  second  notice  and  fixed  another  date,  but  they  did 
not  appear. 
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On  the  Saturday  following  date  set  for  second  meeting  we  had  placed  in  the 
envelopes  of  every  man  employed  by  onr  members  a  statement  telling  them  that 
they  mnst  appear  Monday  morning  prepared  to  work  under  the  rules  which  they 
would  see  posted  in  the  shops.  These  rules  were  not  divulged,  but  on  Monday 
morning  before  8  o'clock  the  rules  were  posted.  The  men  nad  no  opportunity, 
therefore,  to  know  what  rules  were  to  be  XM>sted,  and  yet  on  Monday  morning 
not  a  journevman  appeared  from  either  association.  That  demonstrated  that 
they  intended  to  strike,  because  our  contention  has  always  been  that  not  having 
knowledge  what  the  rules  would  be  thev  could  not  say  whether  the  rules  would 
not  be  better  than  the  old  rules.  Therefore  it  was  incumbent  on  them  to  appear 
and  see  the  rules  that  were  to  be  put  forth.  They  did  not  appear  at  any  rate. 
The  strike  started  at  that  x)oint  and  lasted  6  or  8  weeks.  At  the  time  the  men 
went  off,  or  about  that  time,  Mr.  Seth  Low,  as  a  member  of  the  bou*d  of  media- 
tion and  conciliation,  asked  us  to  permit  them  to  mediate.  But  we  took  the 
S round  from  the  start  to  the  finish  tnat  there  was  nothing  to  arbitrate.  The  men 
emanded  nothing  from  us  in  the  way  of  wages  or  shorter  hours — ^had  no  griev- 
ance against  us.  The  onlv  grievance  was  that  (George  A.  Suter  &  Ck).  employed 
the  Johnson  people  as  subcontractors,  and,  through  the  Johnson  Ck)mpany,  had 
employed  nonumon  plumbers  to  do  that  work — ^that  is,  they  claimed  that  the 
plumbiars  were  nonunion  men,  though  having  a  imion. 

Q.  Do  you  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  whether  the  plumbers*  union  in  New  York 
is  connected  with  the  national  association  or  not? — A.  I  do  not  think  they  are 
identified  with  the  national  association  that  the  steam  fitters  are.  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain they  were  not.  It  was  a  subterfuge.  After  this  row  the  men  came  back 
and  made  concessions.  At  that  time,  in  1897,  times  were  a  little  better  and  we 
could  afford  to  give  them  an  increase,  and  did  give  25  cents  per  day  increase  to 
steam  fitters  and  15  cents  per  day  to  helpers;  but  that  increase  in  pay  did  not  go 
into  effect  until  March,  1898,  because  we  had  taken  contracts  upon  which  work 
had  not  been  started  and  it  was  not  fair  that  it  should.  We  also  made  a  3-year 
agreement  which  expired  in  1900 — this  spring.  We  have  since  made  another 
agreement  with  them  which  lasts  for  three  years — ^until  1903.  I  will  leave  you 
a  copy  of  that  agreement. 
(A  copy  of  agreement  last  mentioned  follows:) 


Agreement  between  the  Master  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters'  Association  of  New 
York  City  and  the  Enterprise  Association  of  Steam ,  Hot  Water,  Sprinkler, 
Hydraulic,  and  Gfeneral  Pipe  Fitters  of  New  York  City  and  Vicinity. 

RULES. 

Rule  No.  1. 

The  working  day  shall  consist  of  eight  (8)  hours  between  eight  (8)  o'clock  a. 
m.  and  five  (5)  o'clock  p.  m.,  with  one  (1)  hour  for  lunch,  except  on  Saturdays 
during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  when  the  time  shall  consist  of  four 
(4)  hours  between  eight  (8)  o'clock  a.  m.  and  twelve  (12)  o'clock  noon. 

The  working  day  above  named  shall  be  known  as  regular  time  and  shall  be 
time  actuallv  employed  at  work. 

No  work  shall  be  done  between  twelve  (12)  o'clock  noon  and  one  (1)  o'clock  p. 
m.  except  by  direction  of  the  employer,  and  then  only  during  the  months  of 
November,  December,  January,  and  February,  or  in  cases  of  necessity. 

Rule  No.  2. 

Reg^nlar  time  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  four  ($4.00)  i)er  day  of  eight  (8) 
hours.  Fractions  of  days  shall  be  paid  at  corresponding  rates,  but  no  man  shisill 
be  employed  for  less  tlum  one  quarter  (i)  of  a  day. 

Ruijs  No.  8. 

Any  work  done  between  five  (5)  o'clock  p.  m.  and  eijgfht  (8)  o'clock  a.  m.,  and 
on  Sunday,  New  Year's  Day,  Lincoln's  Birtnday,  Washington's  Birthday,  Memo- 
rial Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day,  Election  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day,  Christ- 
mas Day,  and  the  Saturday  half  hohday  shall  be  paid  for  at  double  the  rate  of 
regular  time,  commencing  at  the  hour  at  which  the  men  report  for  work  b^ 
direction  of  their  employer.  When  it  is  not  convenient  to  start  the  work  until 
after  nine  (9)  o'clock  p.  m.^  then  the  fitters'  time  shall  commence  at  nine  (9) 
o'clock  and  continue  xmtil  said  work  is  completed. 
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Bulb  No.  4. 

All  fitters  shall  be  paid  at  quitting  time  on  Satnrday  for  the  week  ending;  the 
Thursday  or  Friday  nreyions;  payment  to  be  made  at  option  of  employers,  either 
on  the  job  or  at  the  shop. 

Bulb  No.  5. 

No  steam  fitter  shall  work  with  more  than  1  helper,  and  where  more  than  1 
steam  fitter  is  employed  on  a  job  the  nnmber  of  heljiers  employed  shall  not 
exceed  the  number  of  steam  fitters  unless  the  helpers  are  employed  at  carrying 
or  distributing  material. 

BULE  No.  6. 

Each  fitter  shall  be  paid  from  the  time  at  which  he  arrives  at  his  work  within 
the  territory  described  by  a  circle  of  six  (6)  miles,  east,  west,  and  south  from 
New  York  City  Hall,  and  ten  (10)  miles  north  from  New  York  City  Hall  within 
the  boroughs  of  Manhattah  and  Bronx,  including  Bandalls  and  Wards  islands. 

In  going  to  work  located  outside  of  this  territory,  each  fitter  shall  at  eight  (8) 
o'clock  a.  m.  be  at  the  above  limits,  and  thence  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible  to 
his  work. 

BuLE  No.  7. 

Any  fitter  working  outside  of  the  limits  described  in  Bule  No.  6  shall  receive 
from  nis  employer  traveling  expenses  to  and  from  the  place  at  which  the  work  is 
located  for  as  many  trips  as  he  is  directed  by  his  employer  to  make.  He  shall 
also  receive  amount  of  lx)ard  paid  by  him,  and  he  shall  receive  regular  wages  for 
sill  regular  time  consumed  in  traveling. 

If  the  fitter  leaves  his  work  before  it  is  completed  and  without  the  consent  of 
his  employer,  it  shall  be  at  his  own  time  and  expense. 

Bulb  No.  8. 

Each  fitter  working  outside  of  the  limits  described  in  Bule  No.  6  shall,  at  the 
option  of  his  eniployer,  board  at  the  place  where  his  work  is  located  or  go  to  and 
from  his  home  daily.  If  the  latter  plan  is  adopted,  he  shall  receive  from  his 
employer  all  extra  traveling  expenses  actually  incurred. 

Bule  No.  9. 

In  going  from  the  shop  to  his  work  or  from  his  work  to  the  shop  a  distance  of 
more  than  one  (1)  mile  each  fitter  shall  receive  from  his  employer  his  necessary 
fare. 

Bule  No.  10. 

If  the  fitter  is  sent  to  his  work  from  a  point  within  the  above-named  districts, 
but  out  of  the  borough  in  which  his  employer's  shop  is  located,  unless  it  be  to  the 
place  in  which  he  resides,  he  is  to  receive  necessary  fare  outside  of  the  borough  in 
which  his  employer's  shop  is  located. 

Bule  No.  11. 

Fitters  going  to  their  work  outside  of  limits  named  in  Bule  No.  6  shall  take  the 
boat,  train,  or  car  leaving  either  of  the  extreme  points  of  the  district,  as  directed 
by  their  employers,  going  on  train,  boat,  or  car  leaving  nearest  eight  (8)  o'clock 
a.  m.  and  returning  take  the  boat,  train,  or  car  leaving  nearest  five  (5)  o'clock  p.  m. 

Bule  No.  12. 

All  jfipe  may,  at  the  option  of  the  emplover,  be  cut  either  by  hand  or  machine, 
at  the  shop  or  on  the  job,  except  pipe  used  for  radiator  and  coil  connections,  which 
shall  be  cut  on  job. 
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Rule  No.  13. 

Within  the  city  of  Greater  New  York,  and  within  such  territory  as  lies  within 
a  ten  (10)  mile  circle  described  from  New  York  City  £[all,  but  including  the  entire 
city  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  members  of  the  Master  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters' 
Association  shall  not  employ  any  steam  fitters  who  are  not  members  of  the  Enter- 
prise Association,  and  members  of  the  Enterprise  Association  shall  not  work  for 
any  master  fitter  not  a  member  of  the  Master  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters'  Asso- 
ciation nnlees  he  signs  and  agrees  to  conform  to  the  rules  and  agreements. 

New  York,  August  2nd,  1900. 

It  is  hereby  agreed  between  the  Master  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters'  Associa- 
tion of  New  York  City  and  the  Enterprise  Association  of  Steam,  Hot  Water, 
Sprinkler,  Hydraulic,  and  General  Pipe  Fitters  of  New  York  City  and  Vicinity 
that  on  August  4th,  1900,  all  members  of  the  last-named  association  will  report 
at  the  several  ^ops  prepared  to  work  xmder  the  terms  of  the  rules  hereto  attached; 
and  * 

It  is  further  mutually  agreed  by  and  between  the  Master  Steam  and  Hot  Water 
Fitters'  Association  of  New  York  City  and  the  Enterprise  Association  of  Steam ,  Hot 
Water,  Sprinkler,  Hydraulic,  and  General  Pipe  Fitters  of  New  York  City  and 
Vicinity  that  no  strike  ag[ainst  any  member  or  members  of  the  Master  Steam  and 
Hot  Water  Fitters'  Association  of  New  York  City  shall  be  ordered  by  any  officer  of 
or  entered  into  by  any  member  of  the  Enterprise  Association  of  Steam,  Hot  Water, 
Sprinkler,  Hydraulic,  and  General  Pipe  Fitters  of  New  York  City  and  Vicinity,  nor 
shall  any  lockout  against  the  members  of  the  Enterprise  Association  of  Steam, 
Hot  Water,  Sprinkler,  Hydraulic,  and  General  Pipe  Fitters  of  New  York  City  ana 
Vicinity  be  declared  by  tne  Master  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters*  Association  of 
New  York  City  so  long  as  the  rules  hereto  attached  are  conformed  to  by  both 
parties;  and 

In  case  of  a  disagreement  as  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  any  of  the  rules 
or  a^eements  it  is  mutually  agreed  that  such  disagreement  shall  be  submitted 
for  decision  to  a  board  of  arbitration  composed  of  four  (4)  members  of  the  Mas- 
ter Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters'  Association  of  New  York  City  and  four  (4) 
members  of  the  Enterprise  Association  of  Steam,  Hot  Water,  Sprinkler,  Hydrauhc, 
and  General  Pipe  Fitters  of  New  York  City  and  Vicinity;  and 

It  is  further  mutually  agreed  that  in  case  any  of  the  rules  or  agreements  are 
violated  by  either  of  the  parties  to  this  agreement,  or  by  any  of  its  members,  that 
then  no  strike  or  lockout  against  any  member  or  members  of  either  of  the  asso- 
ciations shall  be  ordered  or  put  into  operation  without  first  submitting  the  griev- 
ance or  Question  at  issue  to  a  board  oi  arbitration  composed  of  four  (4)  members 
of  the  Master  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters'  Association  of  New  York  City  and 
four  (4)  members  of  the  Enterprise  Association  of  Steam,  Hot  Water,  Sprinkler, 
Hydraulic,  and  General  Pii)e  Fitters  of  New  York  City  and  Vicinity. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  arbitration  shall  take  place  within  two  (2) 
working  days  after  notification  in  writing  from  the  secretary  of  the  association 
having  a  grievance,  and  should  any  board  of  arbitration  fail  to  agree  after  three 
(3)  consecutive  daily  meetings  said  board  of  arbitration  shall  select  an  umpire, 
and  each  side  shall  make  its  arguments  before  the  umpire,  who  shall  within 
twenty-four  hours  thereafter  render  his  decision,  and  saidT  decision  shall  be  final 
and  binding  upon  all  parties  hereto;  and 

It  is  further  mutually  agreed  that  no  change  in  this  agreement  nor  in  the  rules 
hereto  attached  shall  be  c^ed  for  by  either  oi  the  associations  named  unless  such 
change  is  to  take  place  on  the  first  day  of  August  in  any  year,  and  not  then  unless 
notice  by  the  association  asking  for  such  change  is  g^ven  to  the  other  association 
on  or  before  the  first  day  of  FeDruary  next  preceding  the  said  first  day  of  August. 
Such  notice  shall  be  g^iven  in  writing  by  the  secretary  of  one  association  to  the 
secretaiy  of  the  other  association,  and  a  written  receipt  therefor  to  be  the  evi- 
dence of  such  notice. 

Notwithstanding  anything  apparently  to  the  contrary  in  this  agreement,  it  is 
understood  that  no  change  of  any  kind  shall  be  asked  for  by  any  of  the  parties 
hereto  to  take  effect  prior  to  the  first  day  of  August,  1008;  and 

It  is  further  mutually  agreed  and  understood  that  no  rules  shall  prevail  outside 
of  tiie  working  territory  limit  described  in  foregoing  working  rules;  and 

It  is  further  mutually  agreed  that  at  all  times  during  the  term  of  this  agreement 
proper  credentials  shall  be  furnished  by  the  Enterprise  Association  to  the  Master 
Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters'  Association  whereby  the  accredited  representative 
of  the  Master  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters'  Association  shall  have  the  right  to 
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ezamioe  the  working  cards  of  members  of  the  Enterprise  Association,  as  well  as 
to  ascertain  whether  the  rules  and  agreements  are  being  conformed  to;  and 

In  witness  whereof  the  two  (2)  associations  named  above  have  caused  their 
proper  committees,  having  full  power,  to  sign  these  presents. 

For  the  Master  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters'  Association  of  New  York  City: 

Francis  A.  WnjJAMs. 
Henry  L.  Hall. 
Elias  D.  Smith. 

For  the  Enterprise  Association  of  Steam,  Hot  Water,  Sprinkler,  Hydraulic,  and 
General  Pii)e  Fitters  of  New  York  City  and  Vicinity: 

John  J.  McDonald. 
T.  J.  Wheklan. 
John  F.  Brown. 


).  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  It  is  the  Enterprise  Association  of  Steam,  Hot  Water, 
Sprinkler,  HydrauUc,  and  General  Pipe  Fitters  of  New  York  City  and  vicinity — 
covering  the  whole  trade?— A.  That  covers  New  York  City.  The  Enterprise  is 
the  association  with  which  we  have  the  agreement.  There  is  another  labor 
union  of  journeymen  steam  fitters  called  the  National  Association  of  Steam  Fit- 
ters. Their  men  are  nearlv  all  employed  in  shipyards  and  machine  shops — ^mare 
that  class  of  business— while  our  men  do  distinctively  steam  fitting  in  the  building 
trades. 

Q.  So  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Enteiprise  Association  is  over  Greater  New 
York?— A.  Yes;  and  furthermore,  it  extends  10  miles  in  New  Jersey,  which 
includes  the  city  of  Newark.  We  agree  to  employ  their  men  in  that  territory. 
Formerly  it  was  within  a  radius  of  20  miles  of  City  Hall,  New  York,  but  we  stood 
out  and  said  we  would  not  grant  that;  that  if  thev  wanted  that  sort  of  an  agree- 
ment the^  must  be  prepared  to  be  at  work  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  any  part 
of  that  district.  We  claimed  if  they  wanted  to  maiiitain  jurisdiction  over  that 
section  they  must  be  able  to  go  to  work  at  the  same  hour  we  could  get  local  men 
to  go  to  work,  otherwise  it  would  be  a  disadvanta^  to  us. 

Q.  In  all  your  agreements  8-hour  work  is  provided  for? — ^A.  That  is  uniform, 
and  we  pay  them  ^  a  day.  You  should  take  into  consideration  that  aU  the  steam 
fitter  has  to  do  is  to  walk  down  to  the  shop  or  to  the  job  with  a  pair  of  overalls 
under  his  arm.  The  employers  have  to  provide  the  tools  of  every  description. 
Even  a  wrench  or  cutting  appliance  or  any  tool  whatever  must  be  provided  by 
the  master. 

Q.  Will  you  say  what  relation  this  Enterprise  Association  holds  toward  the 
buildings  trades  council  of  New  York? — A.  Thev  are  i>art  of  the  building  trades 
council.  It  sometimes  keeps  you  guessing  which  they  are  in,  there  are  so  many. 
The  Enterprise  Association  is  identified  with  the  building  trades  council  and 
the  steam  fitters'  helpers,  by  name  the  Progress  Association — they  all  have 
names— are  identified  with  the  board  of  walking  delegates.  The  Amalgamated 
Sheet  Metal  Workers,  with  whom  we  also  have  agreements,  are  identified  with 
the  board  of  walking  delegates.  We  have  made  an  agreement  with  them  in  the 
last  2  months. 

Q.  You  have  arrangements  through  ^our  association  with  these  trade  bodies. 
Do  vou  have  any  trouble  at  all  witn  either  the  board  of  walking  delegates  or 
the  building  trades  council  proper? — ^A.  No;  we  deal  with  the  unions  direct,  and 
our  agreements  provide  that  if  there  is  any  grievance  whatever,  no  matter  how 
insignificant,  no  action  can  be  taken  by  their  business  representatives  or  by  our 
representatives  until  such  grievance  has  been  lodged  with  the  secretary  of  the 
other  association;  then  within  48  hours — ^within  2  days — a  meeting  shall  oe  held 
to  start  the  arbitration.  After  3  days  of  arbitration,  if  we  can  not  agree  to  settle 
the  difference,  an  umpire  is  to  be  selected,  and  his  decision  shall  be  final,  both 
I>arties  agreeing  thereto. 

Q.  Have  you  any  rule  as  to  the  umpire,  whether  he  shall  be  an  outsider  or  a 
man  with  a  knowledge  of  the  trade?— A.  No  rule;  but  we  generally  bring  in  some 
man  who  is  familiar  with  the  building  trades — may  be  another  branch  of  the 
business.  Since  the  strike  of  1897  there  has  been  no  difference,  with  the  exception 
of  one,  and  that  arose  from  a  misinterpretation  of  the  rules  by  one  of  our  members. 
We  finally  arbitrated  that,  and  when  it  came  to  the  question  of  bringing  in  an 
umpire  our  association  committee  named  several  prominent  men,  contractors  and 
arcnitects,  thinking  they  were  familiar  with  the  various  branches;  but  the  journey- 
men objected,  and  finally  we  threw  a  bombshell  into  their  camp,  so  to  speak,  when 
we  said  we  would  suggest  che  name  of  Mr.  O'Brien,  who  is  president  ox  the  board 
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of  waUdng  delegates— their  own  tmion.  We  think  Mr.  O'Brien  is  a  fair-minded 
man,  and  he  stands  qnite  prominently  before  the  labor  unions.  So  he  was  selected. 
He  decided  in  favor  of  the  men;  and  as  the  point  at  issue  was  of  no  great  conse- 
quence, we  were  very  ^lad  he  did  decide  in  fayor  of  the  men,  because  he  made  a 
precedent  for  them  which  they  can  not  now  refuse  to  follow,  or  they  will  have  to 
stultify  themselves.  He  made  a  fair  decision  from  his  point  of  view.  Personally 
I  think  he  was  in  error,  so  far  as  the  legal  end  of  it  was  concemfd;  but  neverthe* 
less  he  decided  in  favor  of  the  men.  It  may  have  been  a  matter  of  policy ,  but  we 
gave  him  credit  with  intending  to  be  fair.  That  is  the  only  difference  tlmt  I 
remember  having  arisen  that  required  arbitration.  We  have  got  along  fairly 
well.  We  have  troubles  of  our  own  in  New  York,  but  do  not  keep  stirring  them 
up  all  the  time.  In  Ghic^o  there  has  been  an  exhibition  of  what  a  strike  can  be 
for  6  or  8  months  past.  When  we  reach  Chicago  I  can  give  you  some  information 
on  that. 

Q.  Just  proceed. — ^A.  In  Wilmington,  Del.,  they  have  no  strikes  or  trouble  of 
any  kind  to  speak  of.  The  masters  pay  any  rate  of  wages  which  they  agree  upon 
with  the  men,  and  everyone  is  apparently  contented.  There  is  no  tn^e  union. 
One  of  the  principal  employers  wrote  me  this:  *'  This  condition  of  ^airs  will 
alwajrs  exist  where  the  walkmg  delegate  is  unknown  and  the  men  are  allowed  to 
think  for  themselves.'* 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  has  been  more  or  less  a  hotbed  of  labor  troubles  for  many  years. 
Away  back  in  April,  1899,  strikes  of  the  bricklayers',  masons*,  carpenters*,  and 
paintars*  unions  took  place,  the  men  asking  for  reduced  number  of  hours  and 
moreased  pay  per  hour.  The  demands  of  the  men  were  refused  by  the  employers 
on  the  ground  that  they  had  taken  contracts  at  the  then  prevailing  scale  of 
wages  and  the  conditions  did  not  warrant  reduced  number  of  hours  and  increased 
pay.  The  trouble  lasted  until  December,  1890,  when  the  employers  and  men  came 
together,  but  too  late,  as  the  building  business  for  that  year  was  ruined  and  con- 
templated building  abandoned  by  reason  of  the  increased  price  of  material,  but 
more  especially  the  uncertainty  of  the  labor  trouble.  About  February  1 ,  1899,  the 
plumbers'  and  steam  fitters*  unions  in  Troy  and  vicinity  sent  a  form  of  agreement 
to  their  employers,  with  the  request  that  the  san^e  be  signed  before  May  1, 1899. 
This  proposition  was  not  accepted,  but  a  counter  proposition  was  made  by  the 
employers,  and  after  considerable  negotiations  the  two  committees  agreed  upon  a 
form  of  agreement,  a  copy  of  which  I  will  leave  with  you. 

(The  form  of  agreement  last  mentioned  follows:) 

This  agreement,  made  this  day  of  ,  1899,  by  and  between  the 

Miaster  Plumbers,  Steam  and  Gas  Fitters*  Association  of  the  City  of  Troy  and 
Vicinity,  as  party  of  the  first  part,  and  the  Journeymen  Plumbers,  Steam  and  Gas 
Fitters*  Local  Union  No.  61,  of  Troy  and  vicinity,  as  party  of  the  second  part, 
witnesseth: 

Artic?le  I.  That  the  party  of  the  first  part  hereby  agrees  not  to  employ  any 
plumber,  steam  and  gas  fittter  who  is  not  a  member  of  Local  Union  No.  61,  of 
the  Plumbers,  Gas  and  Steam  Fitters,  of  Troy  and  vicinity,  while  the  said  Local 
Union  No.  61  can  furnish  from  among  their  members  good,  competent  men. 

Article  II.  The  party  of  the  first  part  hereby  agrees  to  pay  their  employees 
who  are  members  of  Local  Union  No.  61,  for  nine  hours'  labor  performed  daily, 
as  follows:  The  rate  of  wages  for  all  men  employed  at  the  present  time  which 
exceed  two  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  per  day  shall  remain  the  same.  The 
standard  rate  of  wages  for  steady  work  shall  be  two  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents 
ner  day;  and  for  parts  of  a  week,  where  work  is  not  steady,  at  the  rate  of  three 
dollars  per  day,  with  the  following  exception,  viz:  That  where  a  young  man 
who^  has  been  employed  as  an  apprentice  for  five  years  and  continued  m  the 
service  of  such  employer,  and  who  is  not  properly  advanced  by  experience  so  as 
to  command  the  foregoing  rate  of  wages— the  rate  of  wages  for  such  young  man 
shall  be  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  for  the  same  number  of  hours*  labor  furmshed, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  employer  of  such  young  man  shall  increase  his 
wages  as  his  advancement  and  experience  shall  warant  same. 

ARTICLE  III.  The  party  of  the  first  part  hereby  agrees  to  pay  members  of  Local 
Union  No.  61,  for  labor  i)erformed  from  6  p.  m.  to  midnignt,  at  the  rate  of  time 
and  one-half,  and  from  midnight  to  6  a.  m.  and  on  Sundays  and  after  1  p.  m.  on 
New  Year's  Day,  Decoration  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day, 
and  Christmas  Day  at  the  rate  of  double  time. 

Article  IV.  The  party  of  the  first  part  hereby  agrees  that  while  their  employ- 
ees^members  of  .Local  tlnion  No.  61 — are  engaged  in  work  outside  of  Troy  and 
vi6inity,  whereby  they  are  obliged  to  remain  at  such  place  overnight,  to  defray 
tiie  traveling  expenses  of  such  employees,  consisting  of  transportation  and  board. 
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In  consideration  of  the  above  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  party  of  the  first 
part  the  partjr  of  the  second  part  hereby  agrees — 

1st.  That  the  members  of  Local  Union  No.  61  will  famish  the  nmnber  of  hanrs' 
labor,  and  at  and  for  the  rate  of  wages  mentioned  in  Article  I  by  the  party  of  the 
first  part. 

2na.  The  pai'tv  of  the  second  part  also  bind  themselves  and  agree  that  no 
member  of  Local  Union  No.  61  shall  accept  employment  to  perform  any  work 
pertaining  to  plumbing,  steam  or  gas  fitting  from  any  party  or  parties  in  the  city 
of  Tro^  or  its  vicinity  who  are  not  members  of  the  Master  Plumbers,  Steam  ana 
Gas  Fitters*  Association  of  Troy  and  Vicinity. 

3rd.  That  the  party  of  the  second  part  also  bind  themselves  and  agree  that 
no  member  of  Local  Union  No.  61  shall  take  any  contract  for  plumbing,  steam  or 
gas  fittinff,  or  shall  perform  any  plumbing,  steam  or  gas  fitting  work  before  or 
after  workinK  hours;  or,  if  not  employed,  shall  not  interfere  in  any  manner, 
directly  or  indirectly,  with  any  such  work,  except  employed  by  a  member  of  the 
Master  Plumbers,  Steam  and  Gas  Fitters'  Association  of  Troy  and  Vicinity. 

4th.  That  the  party  of  the  second  part  also  bind  themselves  and  agree  that 
the  members  of  Local  Union  No.  61  shall  use  their  best  endeavors  as  individuals, 
and  through  their  unions  and  associations,  to  prevent  any  person  or  x>er8ons  from 
performing  any  plumbing  work  in  the  city  of  Troy  who  are  not  employed  by  a 
duly  licensed  plumber  therein  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Troy,  who  are  not  employed 
by  a  member  of  the  Master  Plumbers*  Association;  and  if  employed  by  a  member 
of  the  Master  Plumbers,  Steam  and  Gas  Fitters'  Association  of  Troy  and  Vicinity 
who  holds  what  is  termed  a  conditional  membership — ^relatinff  to  Watervliet, 
Green  Island,  and  Lansingburgh,  and  is  not  a  duly  licensed  plumber  in  the  city  of 
Tpoy— the  members  of  Local  Union  No.  61  hereby  agree  not  to  be  a  party  to 
violate  section  8  of  chapter  602  of  the  laws  of  1893  by  performing  any  plumbing 
work  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Troy  for  such  conditional  member. 

6th.  The  word  '*  vicinity,"  mentioned  in  the  foregoing,  is  intended  to  cover 
Lansingburgh,  Green  Island,  Watervliet,  and  suburbs'. 

The  said  parties  for  themselves,  and  by  the  presidents  and  secretaries,  their 
successors  in  o^ce,  their  heirs,  executors,  admimstrators,  and  assigns,  do  hereby 
agree  to  the  full  performance  of  the  covenants  herein  contained. 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  to  these  presents  have  hereunto  set  their  hands 
and  seals  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

In  presence  of —  . 


Since  this  agreement  was  made  there  has  been  no  trouble  and  no  special  reason 
to  look  for  any  trouble,  except,  as  one  of  our  friends  in  Troy  says,  what  might 
come  through  sympathetic  strikes,  *' where  strikes  are  caused  by  the  advice  of 
paid  labor  fakirs  and  cheap  politicians." 

In  Utica,  N.  Y.,  no  strikes  have  taken  place  in  the  last  3  or  4  years.  There 
is  an  agreement  whereby  the  masters  employ  union  men  only,  and  members  of  the 
union  are  to  work  only  for  master  fitters. 

In  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ,  a  strike  took  place  in  1896  which  lasted  for  6  weeks.  The  men 
demanded  $8  for  9  hours'  work,  which  was  an  increase  of  pay.  Some  firms  paid 
the  rate,  but  others  would  not,  and  the  union  became  pretty  well  shattered.  Our- 
ing  last  year  the  men  became  pretty  well  organized,  and  demanded  $3  for  8  hours* 
work.  There  have  been  meetings  between  the  masters  and  the  men  almost  weeldy 
for  the  last  6  months,  but  no  agreement  has  asyet  been  reached,  principally  because 
the  men  offer  no  protection  to  employers.  The  men  want  the  masters  to  employ 
only  members  of  their  union,  and  at  the  same  time  the  men  want  to  work  where 
and  for  whom  they  please.  The  employers  see  no  advantage  in  making  an  agree- 
ment based  on  these  lines,  while  the  men  practically  receive  $3  for  8  hours'  work. 
Some  of  the  firms  think  it  would  be  better  for  all  hands  if  an  agreement  was 
entered  into.  I  will  state  that  as  far  back  as  January,  1899, 1  personally  advised 
the  master  fitters  of  Buffalo  to  make  and  agree  upon  some  form  of  ag^reement;  that 
th«re  would  be  less  trouble  for  the  men,  less  for  the  employer,  less  for  the  building 
trade  at  large,  less  for  the  people  who  had  building  to  do,  and  less  for  the  public 
at  large.     We  also  take  in  Government  work  with  **  the  public  at  largje." 

Toledo,  Ohio:  No  strikes  of  any  consequence  have  taken  place  in  Toledo  for 
some  time.  One  of  the  principal  employers  informed  me  thai;  they  have  men  in 
their  employ  that  have  been  there  a  number  of  years—one  man  as  long  as  32  years. 
They  all  seem  contented;  most  of  them  own  their  own  houses,  ana  one  owns  3 
houses.    That  is  doing  quite  well.    They  have  an  agreement  as  to  hours  and  pay. 
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I  have  a  memorandum  of  the  agreement  here:  Hours  of  labor,  9;  steam  fitters, 
minlmnm  rate  of  $3;  steam  fitters'  helpers,  $1.75;  time  and  a  half  for  overtime, 
and  the  men  are  paid  every  2  weeks. 

Louisville,  Ky.;  Wages,  $3.50  to  $3  for  steam  fitters;  $1.50  to  $1.75  for  steam- 
fitters*  helx>er8.  Rate  for  overtime  and  holidays,  time  and  a  half  time.  Wages 
payable  weekly. 

There  has  been  no  strike  among  the  steam  fitters  for  the  past  five  or  ten  years, 
nor  has  there  been  any  working  agreement  regarding  hours  of  labor,  wages,  etc. 
It  is  understood  that  the  journeymen  steam  fitters  are  forming  a  union  at  present, 
but  this  is  only  hearsay. 

In  Chicago  the  present  condition  is  that  the  strike,  which  began  in  February  of 
this  year,  or  rather  the  fijgrht  between  the  building  trades  council  and  the  build- 
ing contractors*  council,  is  still  on.  About  80  days  ago  there  was  an  agreement 
made  with  the  steam  fitters*  union,  signed  by  a  few  members  of  the  Chicago 
Master  Steam  Fitters*  Association,  whereupon  the  master  fitters  who  have  signed 
the  said  i&greement  either  resigned  or  were  expelled  from  the  Chicago  Master 
Steam  Fitters*  Association  for  doing  so.  The  members  of  the  Master  Steam 
Fitters'  Association  claim  that  they  nave  more  nonunion  men  at  work  than  are 
employed  by  others  hiring  union  men  exclusively.  The  differences  now  exist- 
ing are  not  wages  and  hours,  as  both  are  conceded,  to  wit,  $4  for  8  hours'  work 
for  steam  fitters  and  $2  for  steam  fitters'  helpers,  but  the  fight  is  about  the  right 
of  steam  fitters  to  employ  other  than  union  men  at  union  rates  and  hours  of  lam>r, 
and  that  there  shall  be  no  limitation  as  to  the  kind  of  pipe  work  to  be  performed 
or  the  amount  that  is  to  be  done  in  a  day,  or  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be 
done.  In  explaining  the  meaning  of  that,  I  might  bring  to  your  attention  one  fact, 
that  it  is  very  exasx>eratin^  at  times  to  have  the  journeyman  tell  the  foreman  or 
employer  that  a  piece  of  pipe  should  run  this  way  or  tnat  way,  and  if  they  can*t 
do  it  that  way  they  will  leave  the  job,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  master  is 
responsible  for  tue  work  or  that  the  plan  calls  for  it  to  be  done  in  the  way  that 
the  journeyman  is  directed  to  do  it.  Sometimes  the  men  have  said,  **  I  will  not 
do  it  that  way.  Somebody  will  come  along  and  say, '  He  is  a  bum  steam  fitter; 
doesn't  know  how  to  do  his  work,* "  That  is  very  exasperating.  That  is  what 
the  master  steam  fitters  are  objecting  to— that  no  journeyman  shall  contend  as  to 
how  the  work  is  to  be  done — ^tne  boss  is  responsible. 

The  agreements  sought  to  be  made  in  Chicago  will  cover  Cook  County.  At  this 
time  the  members  of  the  journeymen's  union  are  at  liberty  to  work  for  any  employer 
who  pays  union  wages  and  employs  their  men  only,  regardless  of  anv  agreement 
between  the  masters  and  the  men.  This  makes  it  harder  for  the  Chicago  local 
Master  Steam  Fitters'  Association  to  determine  who  is  exactly  in  concert  with  tiie 
principles  laid  down  by  the  building  contracters*  council  in  their  circular  of 
April  80,  which  circular  precipitated  the  strike  of  the  journeymen,  as  the  circu- 
lar insists  on  the  unions  withdrawing  from  the  building  trades  council  before 
making  any  agreement  in  their  resx)ective  lines. 

No  journeyman  steam  fitter  will  be  employed  by  the  loyal  master  steam  fitters 
unless  said  journeyman  presents  his  resignation  in  duplicate  from  his  union. 
These  individual  resignations  are  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary  of  the 
masters*  association  in  trust  until  a  certain  number  have  accumulated;  then  they 
will  all  be  given  the  same  date  and  presented  for  acceptance  to  the  Journeymen's 
association,  the  object  of  this  arrangement  being  to  make  it  a  sort  of  round  robin, 
so  that  no  man,  on  account  of  his  being  the  first  one  to  resigp,  will  suffer  at  the 
hands  of  the  union,  which  fear  keeps  many  of  them  from  resigning. 

This  information  was  given  to  me  by  one  of  our  national  committeemen  who 
is  in  New  York.  This  is  a  sort  of  sub  rosa  arrangement  at  present  and  not  known 
publicly;  and  that,  of  course,  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  commission  for  the  time 
oeing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  You  do  not  intend  that  as  a  part  of  the  permanent 
record? — ^A.  I  presume  it  will  not  be  issued  for  some  time.  It  is  all  right  as  a  paxt 
of  the  permanent  record,  but  I  would  not  like  to  have  that  ^o  to  the  press  at  the 
moment  because  the  unions  undoubtedly  would  attack  the  journeymen  right  off. 

The  nonunion  employees  of  the  master  fitters  are  occasionally  being  slug^^, 
but  the  mayor  of  Chicago  is  now  furnishing  all  the  necessary  police  protection, 
and  even  going  so  far  as  to  offer  an  officer,  when  so  desired,  to  the  men  going  to 
and  coming  from  their  homes  to  the  work,  and  also  police  protection  on  the  iobs. 

In  the  estimate  of  my  informant  the  membership  of  the  union  has  been  about 
300  fitters  and  800  helx)ers.  Over  a  month  ago  the  official  report  of  the  masters' 
association  was  that  they  had  186  nonunion  fitters  and  186  helpers  working. 
Some  of  them  have  been  employed  in  stock  manufacturing  interests,  such  as 
shipbailding  yards,  stock  yaros,  railway  and  machine  shops,  and  the  spectacle  is 
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now  presented  of  the  nonunion  men  working  8  hours  and  getting  $4  for  the  same, 
while  the  union  men  have  been  compelled  to  secure  employment  at  $1.75  to  $3  par 
day  of  10  hours;  an  actual  exchange  of  places  has  been  noted  by  some  mamben 
of  the  masters'  association. 

The  uniform  agreement  promulgated  bv  the  building  contractors'  oonncfl 
enumerates  principles  upon  which  most  of  tne  contentions  are  based.  One  clause 
(No. 2)  specifically  states  ''that  both  parties  to  this  agreement  hereby  covenant 
and  agree  that  the^  will  not  tolerate  nor  recognize  any  right  of  any  other  associa- 
tion, union,  council,  or  body  of  men,  not  directly  parties  hereto,  to  interfere  in 
any  way  with  the  carrying  out  of  this  agreement,  and  that  the^  will  use  all  law- 
ful means  to  compel  their  members  to  comply  with  the  arbitration  agreement  and 
working  rules  as  jointly  agreed  upon  and  adopted. '^ 

The  master  masons  signed  an  agreement  presented  by  the  men,  which  was  a 
modification  of  that  promulgated  by  the  contractors'  council.  They  signed  it 
under  a  misapprehension, anathey are  verv  sorry  to-day  that  they  did  sign  it;  bat 
they  are  in  the  mess  and  can  not  very  well  retract.  So,  therefore,  they  are  prao 
tically  alone  in  having  signed  the  agreement  presented  by  the  men. 

In  Miljraukee,  Wis.,  there  is  no  working  agreement  with  the  men.  The  labor 
tmions  are  not  recognized  by  the  master  steam  fitters'  association,  but  for  all 
that  the  relations  have  been  satisfactory  for  the  last  two  years.  The  union  labor 
is  employed  where  the  contracts  specifically  call  for  the  same,  but  otherwise  the 
employers  hire  both  classes  of  men,  taking  care  to  keep  them  separate  and  apart. 
The  rate  of  wages  is  |2.50  to  $3.50  for  the  fitters,  and  $1.50  to  $2.25  for  the  helpers, 
for  a  day  of  8  hours.  Overtime  is  paid  for  at  one  and  one-half  rates,  wages  being 
paid  weekly. 

In  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  there  have  been  no  strikes  in  the  past  3  or  4  years.  The 
labor  union  in  that  city  has  a  grievance  committee  to  call  on  the  master  fitters  to 
adjust  anv  differences  that  may  arise,  and 'the  men,  as  a  rule,  have  generally 
accepted  the  decisions  rendered  by  the  individual  master  fitters  without  going  into 
an^r  arbitration.  On  the  4th  of  May,  1900,  the  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters* 
Union  presented  to  the  master  fitters  a  request,  but  the  employers  did  not  grant 
the  same.     (Copy  of  request  last  mentioned  follows:) 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  May  4, 1900. 

To  Master  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters: 

We,  the  members  of  local  branch  No.  9,  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters'  Union, 
do  request  of  the  master  fitters  that  on  and  after  August  15, 1900,  the  wages  for 
a  first-class  fitter  shall  be  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($8.50)  per  eight  (8)  hour 
day,  and  for  a  second-class  fitter  three  dollars  ($3.00)  per  eight  (8)  hour  dav. 

Each  shop  must  first  employ  two  (2)  first-class  fitters,  then  one  (1)  second-class 
fitter;  then  two  (2)  more  first-class  fitters  and  one  (1)  second-class  fitter;  and  at  no 
time  shall  there  be  a  second-class  fitter  emploved  when  there  is  only  two  (2)  fit- 
ters working  for  the  shop;  and  at  no  time  shall  any  fitter  have  more  than  one  (1) 
helper  on  the  job. 

Overtime:  From  5  o'clock  p.  m.  to  12  o'clock  p.  m.,  time  and  a  half;  from  1 
o'clock  a.  m.  to  6  o  clock  a.  m.,  double  time;  also  double  time  for  Sundays  and 
legal  holidays.  For  all  work  out  of  town,  railroad  fare  and  board  to  be  paid  for; 
also  wages  to  be  paid  from  time  of  leaving  shop  until  return  to  the  same.  When 
traveling  day  or  night  for  the  shop,  wages  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  single  time. 

We  also  request  of  the  master  fitters  that  none  but  union  steam  fitters  be 
employed. 

S.  Qilbard,  Secretary, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. :  No  lockouts  or  strikes  for  several  years  in  the  steam-fitting 
trade.  The  men  are  paid  weekly.  The  strikes  in  fhe  trades  of  plumbers,  carpen- 
ters, plasterers,  stone  cutters,  etc.,  were  largely  on  matters  involving  wages  and 
hours,  but  the  differences  were  settled  by  arbitration.  The  men  were  given  con- 
cessions, but  are  gradually  pressing  for  more  wages.  I  have  a  copy  here  of  the 
worldng  agreement  of  the  utters.     (Copy  of  said  agreement  follows:) 

Working  rules  adopted  fry  the  Journeymen's  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Protective 

Association,  to  go  into  effect  July  i,  1900. 

Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day  of  labor,  and  it  shall  be  performed  between 
the  hours  of  8  a.  m  and  5  p.  m. 

The  minimiim  wages  shall  be  $8.50  per  day  for  all  fitters  passing  an  examination 
as  journeymen  steam  and  hot  water  fitters,  and  the  minimum  rate  of  wages  shall 
be  $2.50  per  dav  for  all  fitters  passing  an  examination  as  junior  fitters. 

Anyone  employing  steam  and  hot-water  fitters  shall  employ  one  Joameyman 
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fitter  before  being  entitled  to  hire  one  junior  fitter,  and  thereafter  they  shall 
employ  three  journeyman  fitters  before  employing  another  junior  fitter.  No 
employer  shall  be  entitled  to  more  than  two  junior  fitters. 

AH  employers  shall  pay  all  board  and  traveling  expenses  on  work  outside  of  the 
city  of  Minneai)oliB. 

No  fitter  doing  work  out  of  the  city  shall  be  allowed  to  hire  any  outside  fitters 
so  long  as  there  is  a  member  of  this  association  out  of  employment,  and  under  no 
circumstances  shall  he  hire  any  fitter  for  less  than  the  regular  rate  of  wages 
adopted  by  this  association. 

No  fitter  shall  work  two  helpers,  either  in  or  out  of  the  city,  except  for  hand- 
ling boilers  or  radiators,  or  for  digging  or  ditching. 

No  member  of  the  association  snail  be  allowed  to  work  on  any  building  where 
the  building  trade  council  working  card  is  not  8upx)orted. 

All  overtime  shall  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  time  and  one-half.  Double  time 
shall  be  charged  for  all  work  done  on  Sundays  and  the  following  legal  holidays: 
Julv  4th,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving  Dav,  and  Christmas. 

liembers  of  this  association  will  work  with  none  but  members  of  the  J.  S.  & 
W.  H.  P.  Association  of  Minneapolis,  and  any  firm  or  contractor  hiring  a  non- 
union fitter  will  be  considered  an  unfair  firm  or  contractor,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  the  members  of  this  association  will  refuse  to  work  with  said  nonunion  fitter 
tmtil  he  agrees  to  join  this  association. 

P.  S.  Peterson,  Pres. 
Dan  Hanlon,  Sec, 

Approved  by  the  Building  Trades  Council  of  Minneapolis,  March  8, 1900. 

Denver,  Colo. :  The  men  have  a  union  there,  but  there  is  no  working  agreement 
with  the  masters.  The  prevailing  union  wages  are  paid,  being  $4  for  steam 
fitters  and  $2  for  helx>ers,  and  there  are  no  contentions  of  any  moment.  Concern- 
ing the  hours,  I  have  no  information.  Double  time  for  overtime  and  holidays; 
wages  paid  weekly. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.:  The  relations  are  not  very  satisfactory  between  the  masters  and 
the  men.  One  of  the  most  serious  contentions  seems  to  be  that  the  union  has  an 
examining  board,  which  is  claimed  by  the  masters  to  be  a  farce,  as  good  men  who 
make  applications  to  join  the  union  are  refused,  while  inferior  men  are  often 

Sassed  as  being  competent.  The  union  seems  to  want  to  keep  the  membership 
own,  in  numbers,  oi  course. 

The  last  strike  in  St.  Louis  took  place  February,  1899,  said  strike  being  caused 
by  the  journeymen  refusing  to  accede  to  the  proposals  of  the  masters  regarding 
the  working  rules,  and  more  especially  Section  III  of  that  set  of  rules  which  pro- 
vided: "Any  fitter,  having  been  rejected  by  the  examining  board  of  the  union, 
shall  be  examined  by  a  committee  of  the  M.  P.  F.  A.,  and  if  found  comx>etent 
shall  be  permitted  to  work  in  any  shop  that  will  employ  him."  They  thought 
with  sucn  a  clause  as  that  the  union  could  not  in  justice  refuse  to  pass  a  good 
man  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  the  i>osition  of  wishing  to  be  considered  fair 
in  their  relations  with  employers. 

Then  there  was  another  section.  Section  V:  '*  Master  fitters  to  reserve  the  right 
to  employ  such  labor  as  they  see  fit  to  move  and  place  heavv  material  of  any 
description."  In  other  words,  to  employ  not  only  helpers,  but  laborers  to  do  the 
heaver  hoisting  and  moving  about  and  placing  the  material  in  position;  really 
assisting  the  utters  to  practically  do  the  heavy  lifting  work.    That  they  refused. 

Then  Section  VII:  **  No  fitter  shall  be  entitled  to  any  extra  compensation  for 
having  charge  of  a  job  or  charge  of  a  shop,  except  at  the  option  of  the  master 
fitter.^  The  men  refused  to  accept  that  clause,  claiming  that  the  man  who  was 
in  charge  of  a  gang  of  steam  fitters  on  a  large  job  should  receive  extra  pay,  even 
though  ne  did  no  extra  work  with  his  hands,  being  placed  there  in  the  nature  of 
a  foreman.  In  a  great  many  cases  that  is  done  now  by  masters  voluntarily;  no 
questions  asked;  but  they  did  not  care  to  have  the  men  incorporate  in  any  work- 
ing a^eement  that  the  men  should  be  the  judges  as  to  whether  or  not  they  should 
be  paid  ei^tra. 

The  strike  that  was  occasioned  by  the  refusal  of  the  journeyman  to  accept  the 
proposal  made  in  February  lasted  for  3  weeks,  when  some  of  the  masters  weak- 
ened, and  a  joint  committee  from  the  two  associations  met.  Both  sides  made 
concessions,  with  the  result  that  an  agreement  was  patched  up. 

About  2  months  had  elapsed  when  tne  journeymen  made  new  regulations,  arbi- 
trarily withdrawing  all  concessions  made  by  them  at  the  conference  formerly 
held,  and  they  at  the  same  time  retained  all  the  concessions  that  had  been  made 
by  the  masters.    The  matter  now  stands  in  that  way. 

Some  of  the  employers  outside  of  the  Master  Steam  Fitters*  Association  refuse 
to  cooperate  with  me  association,  hence  the  union  holds  strongly  to  these  demands. 
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It  makefl  it  diflScnlt  for  the  masters*  association  to  effect  a  proper  agreement, 
llie  fitters  receive  $4  a  day  and  the  helpers  $2  a  day  for  8  honrs*  work. 

Hartford,  Conn.:  $3.50  to  $8  for  fitters,  and  $1.50  to  $2  for  helpers:  8  hoars' 
work.  Overtime  and  holidays,  double  time;  wages  paid  first  and  uteenth  of  the 
month. 

Albanv,  N.  Y.:  The  rate  is  $3  per  day  for  9  hoars'  work,  and  doable  time  for 
overwork  and  holidavs;  pay,  weekly. 

Utica,  N.  Y.:  The  hours  of  labor  are  8;  fitters  $2.75  -per  day,  and  steam  fitters* 
helpers  $0.83^  per  day;  that  means  $5  a  week;  overtime  and  holidays  double  pay: 
paid  weekly. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.:  $3.50  to  $3  for  fitters,  75  cents  to  $1  for  helpers;  overtime, 
one  and  one-half  for  night  work  and  after  13  o'clock  double  time,  as  -well  as  on 
all  holidays;  wages  paid  weekly. 

South  jiend,  Ind. :  I  have  a  little  data  here.  Men  receive  $3  to  $3.50  per  day  for 
10  hours;  that  is,  fitters;  helpers,  $1.50  to  $1.75.  In  summer  time,  10  hoars' work, 
and  in  winter  9  hours;  same  pay.  The  rate  for  overtime  and  night  work,  time 
and  one-half;  Sundays  and  holidays,  double  time.  All  wages  are  i>aid  every  2 
weeks. 

Omaha,  Nebr.:  Steam  fitters  get  $4  a  day,  heli)er8  $2,  for  8  hours,  except  on 
Saturdays  when  they  work  4  hours  and  receive  $2  and  $1,  respectively.  Night 
work,  time  and  one-half;  Sundays  and  holidays,  double  time;  payable  weekly. 

That  is  the  information  I  have  had  collated.  I  might  add  a  little  about  Philadel- 
phia. There  the  men  receive  $3  to  $3  a  day,  fitters,  and  the  helpers  receive  $1.^ 
to  $1.75  a  day;  9  hours*  work;  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  and  Sundays  and 
holidays  double  time,  being  paid  weekly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  do  you  account  for  the  difference  between  New 
York  wages  and  Philadelphia  wages? — A.  There  is  a  great  difference.  I  think  that 
is  occasioned  to  a  ^eat  extent  by  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  living,  as  the  men 
claim.  We  have  instances  where  Philadelphia  men  have  been  sent  to  New  York 
on  work  taken  by  Philadelphia  contractors,  and  while  they  have  received  $3.75  a 
day  in  New  York,  they  have  complained  of  not  having  as  much  money  in  their 
pockets  as  they  did  in  Philadelphia. 

Q.  So  you  would  say  that  it  is  cheapness  of  living  in  Philadelphia  that  makes 
the  difference? — A.  To  a  great  extent. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  What  makes  that  difference  in  the  cost  of  living  in 
Philadelphia?    How  is  it  they  can  live  cheaper  there?— A.  House  rent. 

Q,  Does  the  average  Philadelphia  workman  own  his  own  house? — ^A.  I  think 
that  is  so.  I  think  furthermore  the  class  of  men  employed  in  Philadelphia  seem 
to  be  a  little  higher  grade;  they  are  more  apt;  there  is  a  little  more  ambition. 

Q.  That  applies  to  all  trades  in  Philadelphia? — A.  I  am  inclined  to  think  so. 
Of  course  I  am  a  New  Yorker,  and  it  may  seem  peculiar  that  I  talk  that  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Would  that  argue  that  the  better  the  condition  of  the 
workmen  the  lower  the  wages  would  be? — A.  No;  not  necessarily. 

Q.  Practically  in  this  case  it  does? — A.  In  the  largest  cities  the  rates  are  more 
per  day,  and  in  many  cases  shorter  working  hours,  and  yet  it  seems  there  is  more 
contentment  in  the  smaller  places  at  lower  Wages.  That  seems  to  be  a  fair  deduc- 
tion from  the  information  at  hand,  from  my  experience. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.  )  Is  the  wage  the  only  factor  that  indicates  the  condition 
of  the  workingman? — A.  Not  necessarily.  The  opportunities  are  greater  with 
the  higher  wage  if  the  men  accept  them.    That  is  my  theory. 

Q.  (Bjr  Mr.  Farquhar.)  If  the  same  frugality  were  practiced  with  the  higher 
wage  as  is  practiced  with  the  lower  wage,  it  would  improve  the  condition? — A.  It 
would  put  them  far  beyond  the  condition  of  the  people  in  the  smaller  cities,  but 
New  York  workmen  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  they  are  apt  to  dissipate  their 
wages  and  throw  them  away. 

(^.  How  does  it  stand  in  respect  to  the  steadiness  of  employment  in  the  two 
cities? — A.  I  think  I  would  not  be  competent  to  state  as  to  the  steadiness  of 
employment  in  cities  outside  of  New  York.  As  to  the  employment  in  New  York 
City,  we  find  great  difficulty  during  the  winter  months,  our  busy  season,  to 
obtain  enough  good  men,  and  that  is  one  of  the  pernicious  features  of  unions  in 
large  cities,  xou  speak  of  trusts;  labor  unions,  to  my  mind,  as  they  exist  to-day 
in  some  cities,  constitute  the  greatest  trust  in  the  United  States,  so  far  as  their 
own  jurisdiction  goes.  They  will  take  in  only  such  men  as  it  is  absolutelv  neces- 
sary for  them  to  take  in.  They  want  to  keep  down  their  membersAip.  It  seems 
to  oe  part  of  their  policy,  and  no  matter  what  they  say  to  you^  that  they  are  will- 
ing to  have  masters  sit  in  their  meetings — permit  them  to  be  present  at  the  exami- 
nations of  candidates  for  admission  to  their  unions — ^regaraless  of  all  that,  the 
fact  remains  that  they  do  not  take  in  good  men  oftentimes  that  should  be  taken 
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in.  Ton  may  say  the  steam  fitters'  helx)erB'  imion  has  in  its  membership  to-day 
men  who  are  better  fitters  than  some  in  the  steam  fitters*  union,  and  yet  the  gooa 
helpers,  the  best  of  them,  are  only  receiving  $2.80  a  day,  under  the  advanced  rate 
of  wa^es,  while  the  employers  are  compelled  to  pay  the  i)Oor  fitters  $4.  There  is 
injustice  there.  Many  a  helper  would  like  to  come  up  from  the  helx)er8*  union 
into  the  fitters'  union,  but  he  is  kept  down,  kept  back.  That  is  where  one  of  the 
features  of  the  trust  theory,  I  think,  is  clearly  set  forth. 

Q.  You  seem  to  think  that  the  unions  discriminate  in  respect  to  those  who 
become  members.  Wouldn't  you  think  it  natural  that  the  union  should  take  the 
best  membership  they  could  to  save  competition  against  first-class  nonunion 
labor? — ^A.  You  woula  think  so. 

<^.  Is  not  the  general  rule  that  first-class  workmen  can  always  get  inside  the 
unions,  unless  there  are  personal  reasons,  such  as  enter  a  man's  life — ^where  his 
simple  smartness  as  a  wonnnan  is  probably  overbalanced  by  his  social  habits  and 
in  a  good  many  other  ways? — A.  X  was  about  to  say  that  p^ood  men  can't  force 
themselves  into  a  union.  They  don't  always  obtain  admission  ui)on  going  up  for 
examination.  There  are  all  sorts  of  stumbling  blocks  x)laced  in  their  way.  A 
deposit  must  be  made  ($50  I  think  it  is  in  New  York  City)  and  they  mav  then 
appear  to  be  examined.  They  are  called  before  the  meeting,  the  examining  board , 
and  they  are  told  to  a^x>^ar  again  at  a  certain  time,  when  there  is  some  hitch  and 
they  are  called  up  again.  In  the  meantime  thejjr  may  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
j^  a  job  somewhere  else,  and  have  taken  that  job;  and  if  they  ever  want  to  come 
in  again  they  have  got  to  go  through  that  same  procedure.  I  know  we  made,  as 
an  association,  a  protest  to  the  labor  union  that  they  had  not  taken  enou^^h  good 
men  into  the  union  to  furnish  us  with  the  necessary  number  of  men  in  busy 
times.  It  was  absolutely  impossible  to  go  ahead  with  some  buildings  that  were 
suffering  for  want  of  steam-fitting  work,  especially  in  cold  weather.  The  i)eople 
were  howling  for  steam  heat  and  power.  There  was  a  feature  incoi-porated  in 
the  proposition  placed  in  our  hands  by  the  National  Protective  Ajssociation  of 
Steam  Fitters  and  Helpers  which  we  would  have  liked  to  Incorporate  m  our' 
agreement.  There  was  a  clause  there  which  was  a  very  good  one.  It  reads  as 
follows.     [Reading:] 

**  Whenever  the  party  of  the  first  part  in  special  cases  of  emergency  shall 
require  additional  workmen  to  execute  the  work  immediately  and  expeditiously, 
and  when  after  due  requisition  and  notice  to  the  party  of  the  second  part  to  sup- 
ply additional  members  it  shall  be  unable  to  procure  and  supply  them  and  there 
is  danger  or  apprehension  of  serious  delay  in  said  work,  tnen  the  party  of  the 
first  part  shall  nave  the  right  to  engage  workmen  not  members  of  the  party  of 
the  second  part  to  perform  such  work,  either  with  or  without  the  consent  of  mem- 
bers of  the  party  of  the  second  part,  it  being  expressly  understood  that  such 
additional  workmen  employed  in  such  emergency  cases  are  only  temporary  sub- 
stitutes of  the  party  of  the  second  part  and  shall  not  remain  longer  than  such 
time  when  the  party  of  the  second  part  shall  be  able  to  supply  its  members  to  the 
amount  required,  and  that  in  no  case  shall  members  of  tne  party  of  the  second 
X)art  be  dismissed  or  removed  to  make  room  for  any  persons  not  members  of  the 
party  of  the  second  part.  Nothing  in  this  agreement  shall  affect  the  right  to  dis- 
miss for  proper  cause  one  member  in  order  to  replace  him  by  another  member  of 
the  party  of  the  second  part." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sjennedy.  )  If  it  is*  so  difficult,  as  you  say,  for  men  to  get  into  labor 
unions,  now  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
maintains  scores  of  organizers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  that  nearly 
all  local  unions  have  organizers,  ana  that  there  have  been  more  national,  State, 
city,  central,  and  local  unions  organized  under  the  American  Federation  in  this 
past  year  than  ever  before  in  its  history? — A.  That  is  for  the  purpose  of  organiz- 
ing where  they  have  no  organizations  to-day,  not  to  increase  the  members  in  their 
organization.  For  instance,  the  man  who  organized  the  Washington  fitters  was 
simply  an  agitator  that  came  down  here  and  stirred  up  a  muss  and  fuss  to  get  a 
union  together  to  enforce  the  demands  of  the  unions  in  other  sections.  Tnere 
was  no  union  here.  He  came  and  organized  a  union  for  a  few  men  and  tried  to 
make  that  a  close  corporation  as  against  every  other  fitter  in  the  city.  They  don't 
ornmize  to  bring  into  their  unions  members  needed  in  their  unions. 

Q.  Do  you  koow  that  is  so  with  all  unions,  or  just  these  unions  of  which  you 
have  personal  knowledge? — A.  I  know  from  the  unions  I  have  personal  knowl- 
edge of  that  that  is  their  purpose.  I  can  not  speak  of  trades  I  am  not  directly 
familiar  with.  For  instance,  they  do  not  have  an  organizer  in  New  York  City  to 
go  around  and  bring  men  into  their  union.  They  have  a  union  now  of  about  800 
men  in  New  York  City.  They  do  not  care  to  increase  that  to  1,200  men.  They 
would  rather  have  800  and  control  tlie  work,  so  as  to  mAke  our  people  only  employ 
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that  son,  and  ho  the  work  during  the  year  will  be  diMribnted  araaag  the  800 
uiBt«ad  uf  1.200,  By  the  way.  the  National  Association  of  Jonmeyiaen  Steajn 
FitterH  is  an  incorporated  oTvanizfttion:  the  Bnterpriae  is  not.  Mo«t  of  the  labor 
unions  are  anincon>orat«d.  I  know  of  veiy  few  incorporated  labor  nnkms.  Tfaey 
are  simply  intan^ble.  Try  to  pat  yonr  fingers  on  ttiem  and  they  are  not  there. 
It  is  a  fat^t.  They  have  bad  delegates  for  the  Enterprise  Asaociatloii  and  the 
ProKreKB  Association  of  steam  fitters  and  steam  fitters'  helpers  nnder  injunclun 
in  New  York;  that  is,  this  National  Association  did,  and  they  have  had  tbem 
arrested  for  iuterfennKwith  their  men  going  to  work. 

Q.  ^B^Mr.  Fabquuar.)  Have  yon  any  agreement  at  all  with  the  National 
Association? — A,  No. 

Q.  One  with  the  Enterprise?— A.  We  employ  Entennise  men  only. 

Q.  Yon  made  a  statement  that  the  labor  unions  were  simply  trnsta.  and  alao 
mentioned  why — by  confining  the  membership  to  as  small  a  number  as  poasiUe 
they  had  a  greater  control  of  their  men.  How  do  you  define  yoor  own  orgauiM^ 
tion?  How  near  do  yon  come  to  the  trusts,  as  distinct  from  labor  unions,  in  your 
operation?  It  is  not  the  expression  in  your  conatitntion  that  I  speak  of.  It  ia, 
practically,  how  you  operate? — A.  In  New  York  City  any  repntablB  oodcwti  in 
the  steam  and  hot  water  fitting  boMness  ie  eligible  to  membership  in  our  aaaocia- 
tion.     We  do  not  say  5  members  or  25  in  that  city. 

Q.  What  are  your  conditions  of  membership,  your  initiation  fee,  aonnal  dnos. 
etc.? — A,  [Reading]:  "  This  association  shall  be  con^tosed  of  corporaldona.  fima. 
and  individuals  engneed  in  steam,  hot  water  heating,  or  wronght-lroa  pipe  fittiig. 
doing  business  as  such  in  the  United  States  of  America,  having  a  properly  equipped 
establishment  of  their  own,  with  facilities  for  constructing,  erecting,  and  instaUuK 
plants  in  the  linos  designated,  and  who  shall  have  fnlnlled  the  oonditioiiA  and 
reqnirements  of  thi"  constitatiun." 

y.  (By  Hr.  Kennedy.)  Is  an  applicant  voted  upon,  and  blackballed,  or  anr- 
thing  of  that  sort? — A.  Where  there  is  a  local  association  he  most  apply  to  it.  He 
becomes  admitted  there.  That  of  iteelf  makes  him  a  member  of  the  State  asso- 
ciation, if  there  is  one,  but  if  there  is  no  State  association  in  the  State  where  that 
city  is  located,  then  it  takes  him  directly  into  the  National  Association. 

<!j.  (By  Mr.  Fakquhak.)  Are  the  dues  local  dnea?— A.  There  is  a  stated  sum 
paid  to  the  National  Association  for  the  maintenance  of  its  work. 

S|.  Per  capita?— A.  Per  capita.     Well,  it  is  Eraded.     We  have  no  ohjectiaa  to 
ing  the  dues.     There  are  local  association  dnes.     I  have  no  heeitanoy  in  saying 
that  the  New  York  City  Association's  initiation  fee  is  |^.    The  National  A' 


"  In  ail  cities  of  100,000  inhabitants  and  upward  the  annual  dnea  shall  be  a 
follows:"    It  starts — 

"  For  members  doing  less  than  flO,000  yearly,  $5  per  year. 

"  For  members  doing  from  glO,000  to  tSu.OOO  yearly,  ^10  per  year. 

"For  members  doing  from  JSO.OOO  to  $Bii,(H)0  yearly,  S)5  per  year, 

"For  members  doing  from  $30,000  to  ii"  iKMI  yearly   (30  per  year. 

"  For  members  doing  from  140  000 1*  Jf     M«     ea    y  $3(  pe    year. 

"  For  members  doing  from  $60  000  to  $^  a    y  $*  pe    year. 

"For  members  doing  from  $80  000  tot  ealj   $50pe  year. 

"  For  members  doing  from  $10*  000  to  ^  1  er  year. 

"  For  members  doing  from  $1  >t  WO      j  pe  year. 

"  For  members  doing  over  $200  000  yea^ 

The  larger  business  a  man  does     he  m 
tecting  him.    On  the  theory  of  pro  ecti  n  .  .^  -    - 

very  recently.  A  certain  one  of  onr  New  "i  ork  City  members  a  year  or  more  un 
received  a  contract  for  the  steam  heating  of  a  building  in  New  York  City.  1^ 
contract  was  signed  and  everything,  for  the  net  sum  of  money,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $6,000.  He  was  about  to  proceed  with  that  work  when  he  discoveretl 
there  were  liens  filed  a^inst  the  building  by  other  contractors.  Well,  he  imme- 
diately thonght.  Here  is  a  building  ben;  must  I  proceed  with  the  oontntotf  He 
refused  to  proceed  with  the  contract.  He  immediately  notified  me,  as  secre- 
tary, of  the  condition  of  affairs.  I  have  that  information  to  give  to  any  member 
'who  ehonld  ask  me.  What  about  such  a  contract?  I  understand  so-uid-BO  has 
that  contract  and  I  don't  care  to  interfere  with  bnsinees  he  has  taken.  As  a  result 
that  information  is  available  to  him,  and  he  can  get  it.  There  is  no  need  of  him 
going  in  and  doing  the  work  and  not  beingpaid  for  it,  when  the  infonnati<«  is 
right  before  tiim  if  he  would  ask  for  it.    We  have  at  times  considerabte  trade 
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information  at  large  from  secretaries,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  prote  ;tion,  and  is 
X>erf ectiy  legitimate,  proper,  and  legal— no  attempt  to  do  anything  that  is  not. 

Q.  Yon  oefine  trusts  as  simply  combinations,  not  meaning  trusts  as  the  old 
"word  is  used — ^simply  combinations  of  capital  or  labor? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  con- 
sider that  in  the  slightest  degree  our  association  could  be  charged  with  being  a 
trust.    It  is  practically  impossible. 

Q.  Suppose  you  were  able  to  organize  your  association  in  all  the  large  cities  in 
tbe  United  States,  would  it  not  be  for  tne  i)ositiye  benefit  of  the  association?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Wouldn't  it  be  an  advantage  to  have  uniform  rules  all  over,  even  to  local 
conditions  in  all  those  great  cities — ^an  advantage  to  the  trade,  an  advantage 
to  those  investing  capital  in  it? — A.  On  the  question  of  labor  I  don't  see  how  it 
could  very  well  be  brought  about,  because  the  conditions  are  so  different  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country.  There  are  other  conditions,  as  to  information  that 
could  be  disseminated  from  one  to  the  other.  For  instance,  a  contractor  would 
come  in  here  and  do  business.  After  a  while  he  would  fail  and  swindle  everybody 
in  the  trade,  manufacturers,  builders,  steam  fitters.  His  field  of  operations  in 
this  city  is  exhausted,  and  he  goes  to  another  city.  Now,  if  we  can  impart  that 
information  to  our  secretary,  to  beware  of  such  a  man,  and  if  we  can  organize  in 
ever^  large  center,  it  would  be  invaluable  to  the  community  at  large;  and  that  is 
a  thing  that  can  be  figured  and  calculated  right  down  to  the  man  who  spends 
money  in  putting  up  the  building. 

Q.  Have  you  any  control  at  all  over  the  material,  any  advantage  in  having  your 
National  Association,  as  far  as  the  material  is  concerned? — A.   x  es. 

Q.  As  to  the  worth  or  standing  of  the  parties  who  ftimish  material?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  combined — ^taken  in  19  or  20  cities.  Would  it  assume  the  charac- 
ter of  a  trust  if  you  had  40, 60,  or  80?— ^A.  No;  I  do  not  tliink  it  would  assume  the 
idea  of  trusts  at  all.  It  is  a  matter  of  trade  protection,  and  I  do  not  consider 
trade  protection  a  trust. 

Q.  Wouldn't  you  say  that  an  association  of  workingmen  for  the  regulation  of 
the  customs  and  usages  of  any  trade  would  be  very  much  of  the  same  nature  as 
your  association — ^protective?  Is  not  that  all  there  is  to  it — ^protection  as  to  wages, 
rights  of  workmen,  etc.?  Would  not  that  be  the  ^neral  average  of  opinion  alK)ut 
these  things,  instead  of  designating  all  labor  unions  as  trusts? — A.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  I  used  the  term  in  this  way:  That  I  considered  certain  labor  unions  had 
some  of  the  pernicious  features  of  a  trust. 

Q.  Is  not  ;^our  organization  considered  in  the  nature  of  a  trust? — ^A.  No;  I  do 
not  see  how  it  could  be,  directly  or  indirectly,  fibred  out  so. 

Q.  Would  you  think  that  the  whole  of  the  tin-plate  producers  of  the  United 
States,  combined  as  they  are  now,  handling  practically  90  per  cent  of  the  produc- 
tion, could  be  called  a  trust? — ^A.  Until  you  get  practically  the  whole  of  anything 
together  it  is  not  a  trust. 

Q.  If  your  organizations  were  combined  and  included  up  to  80  or  90  per  cent 
of  the  whole  of  the  master  steam  fitters  of  this  country,  would  it  become  a  trust? — 
A.  No.  I  will  tell  you  why:  Don't  confuse  our  business  with  the  manufacturing 
business.  The  business  of  the  master  steam  fitters  is  that  of  installing,  contracting 
to  put  in  place.  Any  man  can  put  a  shingle  out  as  a  master  steam  fitter — carry 
his  office  m  his  hat,  buy  his  material,  and  do  the  work.  It  does  not  necessanly 
require  an  establishment  with  a  large  number  of  employees  at  all.  Ours  is  the 
construction  part.  It  is  not  like  a  concern  that  can  control  or  re^^ate  its  out- 
put, like  a  manufactured  article,  so  there  must  be  drawn  a  distmction.  So  it 
would  be  impossible,  in  my  opinion,  to  form  a  national  trust  in  our  line  of  con- 
tracting business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Eennbdy.)  Have  your  members  in  a  city  of  100,000  inhabitants 
or  upward  any  advantages  over  contractors  who  are  not  members  of  the  organi- 
zation?— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Could  you  say  how?— A.  One  of  them  is  that  Question  of  information,  in  the 
line  of  notifying  about  dishonest  contractors,  probably.  That  of  itself  would  save 
them — the  firm  I  spoke  of — $150.  That  one  piece  of  information  once  in  a  year 
wotdd  pay  some  members'  dues  many  times  over. 

Q.  I  believe  you  admitted  they  have  also  an  advantage  in  procuring  building 
materials? — A.  No;  I  did  not  mean  that.  I  can  place  before  you  what  we  call 
trade  resolutions,  adopted  at  the  national  convention  of  June  10, 1899,  at  Buffalo. 
They  are  open  to  the  world,  and  I  will  read  from  them.     [Reading:] 

*^Meaolved,  That  the  members  of  this  association  confine  the  purchase  of  steam- 
fitters'  material  to  manufacturers  and  wholesale  dealers  who  sell  goods  to  master 
steam  fitters  only,  as  defined  in  these  resolutions." 
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Now,  I  will  show  yon  the  difference  between  our  association  and  the  plumbers. 
[Beading:] 

*^ Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  association  that  in  the  fntnre  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  term  'master  steam  fitter/  as  set  forth  in  the  above  resolution,  to 
entitle  him  to  purchase  steam  fitters'  material,  be  construed  to  mean  a  master 
steam  fitter  who  has  an  established  place  of  business  and  represents  the  industry 
of  steam  fitting,  and  who  is  eligible  to  membership  in  this  association." 

In  other  words,  anybody  legitimately  in  the  business  is  entitled  to  buy  material. 
We  do  not  say  that  vou  must  be  a  member  of  this  association,  the  same  as  some 
trade  associations  do,  or  attempt  to  do.  We  do  not  sav  that.  That  would  be 
unfair,  because  in  some  cities  we  may  have  10  members  or  the  trade  in  our  organ- 
ization, and  there  may  be  5  outside  people  whom  we  would  not  want  in  the  asso- 
ciation, not  considered  as  high-class  contracting  concerns,  who  wonld  be  of  no 
earthly  use,  and  who  would  not  enter  into  the  spirit  of  trying  to  maintain  the 
caliber  of  the  association  and  its  work — some  men  who  would  know  nothing 
about  sitting  down  with  a  committee  of  mechanical  engineers.     [Beading:] 

^* Resolved,  That  each  local  association  shall  adopt  such  measures,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  national  executive  committee,  as  will  prevent  manufacturers  and 
jobbers  from  selling  other  than  master  fitters,  as  defined  above." 

That  looks  rather  strong.    The  next  clause — 

[Reading:] 

'"Resolved,  That  this  association  request  that  the'mannfacturers  and  dealers  in 
steam  and  hot- water  heating  material  discontinue  the  practice  of  selling  goods  to 
any  so-called  heating  contractors  who  are  under  the  direct  jurisdiction  of  corpora- 
tions or  owners  of  large  estates  or  buildings  or  their  representatives,  who  can  not 
be  said  to  be  heating  contractors  in  any  sense  of  the  term,  and  where  local  asso- 
ciations exist  to  confine  their  sales  to  members  of  this  organization. 

"'Resolved,  That  these  measures  are  just  and  necessary  to  our  welfare,  and  a 
rigid  enforcement  is  demanded." 

We  requested  manufacturers  to  do  that.  Now  we  have  no  means  that  we  seek 
to  employ  to  make  a  manufacturer  do  anything.    It  is  a  request. 

We  nave  what  we  call  the  exempt  consumers'  list.  They  say,  Well,  you  dont 
want  a  manufacturer  to  sell  to  anybody  but  the  master  fitter.  We  qualify  it. 
[Beading:] 

**  Exempt  consumers*  list, 

**  I.  The  Federal  and  State  Gh>vemments." 

No  manufacturer  is  prevented  from  selling  to  the  Federal  or  State  Gk>vem- 
ments.  We  have  no  oojection  to  that,  because  the  Federal  and  State  Qovem- 
ments  are  not  competitors  in  any  way.     [Beading:] 

*'  n.  Corporations  or  firms,  on  articles  or  material  required  in  conveying  their 
manufactured  product  to  i)oint  of  distribntion,  such  as  gas,  water,  oil,  electric- 
wire  conduits,  etc." 

In  other  words,  we  do  not  attempt  to  say  to  any  pipe  manufacturer,  "  You  can 
not  seU  to  the  Standard  Oil  (Company,"  because  they  do  not  interfere  in  any  shape, 
way.  or  form  with  the  steam-fitting  trade.    J^Beadmg:] 

**  III.  Manufacturers,  on  articles  or  material  required  in  and  to  be  made  up  as 
a  part  of  the  goods  they  manufacture." 

For  instance,  for  a  long  time  a  certain  concern  in  one  of  our  prominent  cities 
would  not  sign  or  agree  to  favor  our  members,  because,  as  he  said,  "*  It  would 
take  away  my  best  customer."  I  said,  **  Who  is  that?"  He  replied,  "  I  will  tell 
you  the  line  of  business — locomotive  builders.  I  sell  him  steam  gau^,  and  I  sell 
a  great  many  to  other  locomotive  builders."  I  said ,  * '  There  is  no  objection  at  all; 
it  is  perfectly  proper  to  sell  such  people."  When  he  understood  that,  he  was  very 
glad  to  confine  his  sales  to  trade  channels.  In  other  words,  he  was  a  manuhho- 
turer  who  wanted  to  place  the  manufactured  product  in  the  hands  of  jobbers  and 
distributors  and  dispensers  of  his  material.  It  was  a  personal  matter  with  him 
to  see  that  as  a  manufacturer  he  did  not  injure  the  trade  of  his  customers  who 
were  practically  the  retailers.     [Beading :1 

''IV.  All  further  exemptions  to  be  regcuated  by  local  associations,  but  are  not 
to  become  operative  until  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  national  executive  com- 
mittee." 

In  other  words,  suppose  in  the  East  there  is  a  woolen  mill  and  the  people  in 
Boston  say,  *'  Why,  yes;  we  dont  care  if  you  seU  to  the  woolen  mills;  they  have 
steam  fitters  employed  the  year  round;  they  don*t  bother  us."  Suppose  it  is  the 
Chicago  stock  yards,  or  the  Altoona  car  shops,  it  is  perfectly  propier;  we  do  not 
object  to  that.  The  principle  involved  in  the  resolutions  is  to  try  to  confine  the 
aales  of  manufactured  wares  in  our  line  to  the  legitimate  channel,  just  the  same 
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as  the  woolen  manufactnrer  in  Rhode  Island  will  sell  his  product  to  his  commis- 
sion merchant  in  New  York  and  other  cities  and  let  them  sell  to  jobbers  who  in 
tnm  sell  to  dealers  and  consumers.  Let  the  material  come  through  the  proper 
channels  of  trade.  This  is  one  of  the  theories  on  which  our  trade  resolutions 
are  based. 

Q.  When  your  organization  can  dictate  to  the  manufacturers  in  any  respect, 
does  it  take  on  some  of  the  offensive  features  of  trusts? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 
We  say  to  every  manufacturer  and  dealer,  say  it  now  oi)enly:  It  is  perfectly  legal, 
and  you  have  every  legal  right  to  sell  to  whom  you  see  fit  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  any  part  of  the  earth,  but  our  members  want  to  exercise  that  same 
great  American  prerogative  to  buy  from  whom  they  see  fit;  and  they  certainly  do 
not  proi>ose  to  buy  from  those  who  generally  make  competitors  of  themselves  iii 
selling  to  steam  fitters*  customers. 

Q.  Is  not  that  an  intimation,  then,  that  if  they  do  not  comply  with  your  trade 
regulations  it  is  to  be  understood  that  you  will  not  purchase  rrom  them? — A.  Not 
necessarily,  because  we  publish  a  list  of  those  people  who  will  do  that,  and  on 
that  list  are  some  of  the  best  concerns  in  the  United  States;  and  I  think  they 
would  be  quite  offended  if  vou  sav  they  are  interested  in  a  trust  with  us. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  After  all,  do  not  yoiur  rules  amount  to  a  kind  of  a  semi- 
boycott? — ^A.  We  have  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  boycott.  We  have  no  blacklist. 
We  have  a  '^list  in  accord,"  which  is  published  in  this  Bulletin,  and  it  goes  to 
the  public  containing  the  list  of  all  those  who  are  in  accord  with  the  theory  or 
idea  that  goods  should  go  through  the  proper  channels  of  trade,  and  members  of 
the  association  give  preference  to  these.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  Why 
shouldn't  they?  Why  shouldn't  you  deal  with  the  house  that  is  your  friend  rather 
than  with  someone  who  deliberately  goes  around  behind  your  back  and  tries  to 
take  trade  awav  from  you  as  a  contractor? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  You  think,  then,  that  the  labor  union  is  a  trust,  and  your 
organization  is  not  a  trust? — A.  I  did  not  say  the  labor  union  is  a  trust.  I  do  not 
say  it  as  flat-footed  as  that.  I  say  a  great  many  of  them  are  foUowing  the  lines 
and  oper&te  as  trusts  practically,  but  there  is  no  central  body  through  the  United 
States  making  one  trust.  I  do  not  want  to  be  misinterpreted  or  misconstrued. 
The  labor  umons  constitute  and  form  themselves,  in  a  great  many  cities,  into  a 
practical  trust,  because  the^  do  control  and  shut  out. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  in  the  country  where  contractors  have  gone 
into  agreements  that  they  will  not  buy  materials  from  manufacturers  who  sell  to 
the  contractors  who  are  not  members  of  the  contractors'  councils  or  organiza- 
tions?— A.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge. 

Q.  Never  heard  of  such  things? — ^A.  I  read  the  newspapers,  certainly,  but  I  have 
no  X)ersonal  knowledge  of  any  such  trust  in  our  line  of  business. 

<J.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  it  was  done  in  your  own  trade  in  the  city  of 
Chicago? — A.  That  they  would  not  buy  material  from  anyone  who  was  not  a 
member  of  our  association?    We  have  no  association  in  Chicago  now. 

Q.  No;  that  they  would  not  buy  material  from  those  who  furnished  materials  to 
those  outside  of  the  irorganization? — A.  I  know  that  they  had  sometime  ac^o,  I 
think  it  was  1898.  In  1897,  at  the  convention  in  New  York,  the  Chicago  aele- 
^tion  came  on  with  a  set  of  rules  and  regulations,  and  they  were  incorporated 
m  the  trade  resolutions.  I  i)ersonally  did  not  have  at  that  time  the  information 
and  knowledge  since  obtained.  One  resolution  was  that  no  member  of  the  asso- 
ciation would  buy  from  anybody  who  did  not  confine  their  sales  to  members  of 
onr  association.  That  was  published  as  a  pfui;  of  the  old  trade  resolutions.  After 
a  while  I  saw  that  was  an  opportunity  to  make  contention  by  the  conservative 
members  of  our  association.  In  my  own  opinion — ^I  do  not  speak  for  the  associa- 
tion now — ^in  my  opinion,  that  was  unjust.  As  a  result  of  a  great  many  con- 
ferences 1  had  with  prominent  members  in  various  sections  we  formally  presented 
to  the  Buffalo  convention  this  set  of  resolutions,  which  did  away  with  2  pages 
almost  of  resolutions.  Some  of  the,  you  may  say,  arbitrary  or  radical  members, 
from  the  West  i>articularly,  were  very  much  chargined  at  tnese  resolutions  being 
adopted,  and  said  our  association  had  gone  backward;  and  I  said:  *'0n  the  con- 
trary, we  are  going  forward.  We  are  acting  in  a  liberal  way,  as  we  want  to  be 
honest  and  fair  with  every  manufacturer;  and  it  is  absurd,  as  business  men,  to 
ask  them  to  confine  their  sales  to  members  of  our  association  in  a  city  where  there 
might  be  twenty  parties  who  would  be  just  as  much  entitled  to  buy  as  we  are." 
That  is  the  ground  I  took,  and  that  is  the  ^ound  I  take  to-day.  Tnerefore  it  is 
out  of  the  question  to  be  considered,  I  think,  a  trust,  or  intended  in  that  way. 
Don't  put  us  in  that  category. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  The  membership  of  your  org^anization  has  pretty  much 
the  same  control  as  the  trade  union  has,  has  it  not?    It  is  all  for  self -interest  and 
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benefit  to  trade— entirely  for  your  organization? — ^A.  It  is  not  entirely  for  oar 
organization.  It  is  for  the  trade  at  large.  We  do  things  that  are  not  at  all  ia  the 
line  of  self-interest  or  selfishness.  Our  New  York  City  association  has  expended 
a  great  deal  of  money  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  way  of  trying  to  prevoit 
adverse  legislation  at  Albany  that  would  affect  all  the  trades — pemiciona  legisla- 
tion, which  would  not  alone  affect  the  steam-fitting  trade,  but  all  the  bnilding 
trades.  It  was  self-interest  and  self-preservation  there,  of  course,  but  it  did  benefit 
all  others  at  large.  If  other  trades  did  not  take  it  up  we  had  to  take  it  np,  and  did 
so  as  part  of  tne  United  Building  Trades  of  New  York.  We  have  contribnted 
toward  having  a  representative  at  Albany  to  watch  all  bills  affecting  bnilding 
interests.  If  tney  helped  the  building  laws  we  gave  it  our  assistance.  We  don't 
send  a  lobbyist  there,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  we  send  men  to  work  to  help 
them  get  through. 

For  advisory  counsels? — A.  Yes. 

Are  there  a  great  many  of  these  advisory  counsels  at  Albany? — A.  Yes. 
Have  these  late  agreements  between  the  men  and  yourselves  been  an  advanta^ 
to  your  trade? — A.  I  think  a  working  agreement,  as  we  call  it,  between  be 
employers  and  the  men  is  a  good  thing  if  it  is  honestly  entered  into  and  conacien- 
tiously  lived  up  to.  But  where  agreements  are  made  simply  for  the  parpoee  of 
breakmg  them  as  soon  as  something  affects  adversely  either  aide,  where  such 
agreements  are  made  and  broken,  more  damage  is  done  than  the  good  that  can 
possibly  come  out  of  them.  Take,  for  instance,  this  arbitration  we  had  sometime 
ago  in  New  York  City.  We  were  in  a  position  where  the  whole  building  trades  of 
New  York  would  have  been  thrown  out  if  we  had  not  come  to  an  agreement  over 
something,  you  may  say,  that  was  insignificant,  and  yet  had  we  not  had  that  arbi- 
tration and  agreed  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  arbitrator  we  could  have  stood 
out,  and  the  men  could  have  gone  out  and  made  a  strike,  which  would  have  meant 
sympathetic  strikes,  resulting  in  a  terrible  state  of  affairs  in  New  York  City. 

Q.  You  think  agreements,  then,  are  of  positive  advantage  to  both  sides? — ^A.  I 
do  not  think  agreements 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  Do  you  think  it  strengthens  the  union  to  be  associated  with 
you  and  strengthens  you  to  be  associated  with  the  union? — ^A.  I  do  not  loiow  as 
it  strengthens  them. 

Q.  Does  it  not  make  your  contiacts  more  sure — ^that  is,  you  are  positively  sure 
how  you  can  contract;  and  when  you  have  all  the  labor  associated  with  your 
capital,  does  not  the  man  who  pays  for  the  building  ultimately  have  to  pay  the 
difference  of  your  arbitration? — ^A.  Sooner  or  later. 

Q.  So  you  are  a  labor  combination  and  capital  combination? — ^A.  No.  P^'haps 
I  misinterpreted  your  question.  As  I  understand  it,  a  working  agreement  is  this: 
If  you  agree  upon  wages  which  shall  be  $4  per  day  for  3  years — you  know  that  is 
to  be  the  uniform  rate — ^there  is  no  going  back,  no  distmrbance,  and  yon  can  go 
ahead,  make  and  complete  contracts  based  on  that.  And  the  builder  and  owner 
of  that  building  know  the  building  is  going  to  be  put  up  and  not  be  delayed  by 
strikes  which  will  carry  the  completion  of  the  building  over  the  renting  season 
and  cause  the  loss  of  a  yearns  rent.  To-day  a  uniform  contract  is  being  drawn  up 
by  the  contractors  containing  a  clause  in  regard  to  strikes  that  I  think  is  of  assist- 
ance to  everybody,  because  it  lets  out  the  contractor  if  he  is  held  up  by  an  unfair 
strike,  and  the  owner  knows  that  if  there  is  a  strike  for  which  the  innocent  con- 
tractor is  not  responsible,  that  as  soon  as  possible  that  strike  will  be  put  oat  of 
the  way,  and  it  is  to  his  interest  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  union  that  is  the 
cause  of  the  trouble,  and  concentrate  all  forces  ui)on  one  union  to  hurry  up  and 
settle  the  difficulty. 

Q.  Suppose  you  were  able  to  go  further  than  you  are  now,  in  your  combine,  and 
the  whole  of  the  building  trades  were  agreed,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  master 
contractors,  would  it  be  a  positive  advantage  to  the  city  of  New  York? — ^A.  I  think 
uniformity  in  all  cases  is  an  advantage  to  any  community  or  any  trade. 

Q.  Would  there  be  a  fair  profit  on  your  capital  and  a  fair  day's  wages  to  the 
workman — ^is  that  your  idea?— A.  I  think  that  is  fair  to  assume. 

Q.  Do  you  think  anything  that  would  bring  about  that  state  of  affairs  is  for 
the  benefit  of  both,  independent  of  the  protest  of  the  man  who  pays  for  the 
building?  Does  he  not  take  it  out  of  the  rental  in  the  long  run?— A.  Certainly. 
it  comes  out  of  the  rental;  he  gets  it  back;  it  costs  him  more  to  get  the  buildii^ 
up  and  he  must  get  it  back  in  rentals  or  accept  a  lower  interest  return  on  his 
investment. 

Q.  So  you  would  say  that  condition  in  the  buildinfir  trade  has  been  an  advan- 
tage to  yourselves  in  keeping  down  strikes  and  getting  work,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  workman  in  getting  steady  wages  and  good  wages?-— A.  I  think — yes,  in 
New  York  City  it  has  been  an  advantage. 
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Q.  If  applied  to  other  cities,  do  yon  think  it  wonld  work  very  mnch  in  the  same 
way,  as  an  advantage  to  both  parties?— A.  If  they  come  to  a  fair  and  equitable 
agreement,  yes;  but  the  trouble  is  that  most  of  the  strikes  are  caused  by  the  agi- 
tators and  demaffogues,  who  form  a  class  themselves,  who  are  generally  men  that 
are  not  employed  and  who  have  had  hard  work  to  find  employment. 

Q.  Does  not  that  very  agreement  now  shut  out  the  agitator  and  the  dema- 
gogue?—A.  Oh,  yes;  that  is  all  right.  When  the  agreement  is  about  to  expire 
tney  give  us  6  months'  notice  if  they  are  going  to  change  it;  otherwise  it  con- 
tinues. These  agitators  come  around,  and,  for  the  sake  of  making  some  change, 
some  advantage  for  themselves,  to  get  money,  will  go,  I  will  say,  to  the  weak- 
minded  journeymen,  those  easily  led,  and  ^et  them  to  put  up  a  fight,  to  make 
more  and  more  demands  regardless  of  the  rights  the  master  has  and  regardless  of 
the  position  it  puts  him  in. 

Q.  You  say  regardless  of  the  rights.  Is  it  not  a  good  deal  regardless  of  what 
you  think  are  the  rights? — A.  This  is  a  <)uestion  of  methods  of  doing  business, 
shoD  rules  and  things  of  that  kind.  Here  is  a  case  regarding  Philadelphia.  I  will 
reaa  an  extract  from  this  letter  [reading] : 

**  The  men  engajged  in  our  trade  in  Philadelphia  had  had  trouble  with  their  men 
several  times  during  the  last  6  to  7  years.  £ach  time  the  employers  have  won  the 
fight,  but  it  always  causes  annoyance  and  costs  money.  Each  time  a  union  was 
organized  a  strike  promptly  followed,  and  each  movement  (excepting,  possibly, 
the  last  one)  was  organized  and  fostered  by  agitators  from  other  cities.  We 
unfortunately  have  in  our  trade  a  very  large  proportion  of  men  who  do  not  think 
for  themselves  and  who  are  consequently  easily  led.  The  organizations  formed 
have  in  all  cases  been  led  by  men  of  no  ability  or  principle  and  consequently 
failed,  as  they  were  unwilling  to  admit  that  the  employer  had  any  rights  what- 
ever that  they  were  bound  to  respect.  The  demands  made  by  the  unions  formed 
last  spring  amounted  to  an  increase  in  wages  of  journeymen  above  the  average 
then  m  use  of  45  per  cent  and  of  the  helpers  of  50  per  cent.  As  most  of  the  con- 
tractors in  our  line  take  contracts  from  1  to  2  years  in  advance  it  was  manifestly 
impossible  to  grant  these  demands,  and  the  strike  followed.  The  employers 
simply  waited,  and  after  about  1  month  the  men  came  back  without  any  agree- 
ment.   The  weak  point,  it  seems  to  me,  in  all  these  unions  is — 

**  First.  They  demand  the  same  rate  of  pay  for  all  mechanics,  when  every 
employer  knows  that  all  men  have  not  the  same  ability,  and  all  are  not  equally 
reliable. 

'*  Second.  They  demand  that  the  master  fitter  shall  employ  only  those  they 
select,  namely,  members  of  their  particular  union — ^a  species  of  tyranny  that  is 
hard  to  match. 

*'  Third.  If  an  agreement  is  made  with  them  there  is  absolutely  no  means  of 
holding  them  to  it,  whereas  the  employer  can  be  legally  held  to  carry  out  his  part. 

'*  I  believe  the  time  is  coming  when  a^eements  will  be  made  between  legally 
chartered  unions  with  a  fixed  responsibility  and  employers*  associations,  but 
there  must  first  be  found  a  legal  method  of  holding  the  individual  members  of 
each  organization  to  his  obligation,  and  there  must  also  be  a  classification  of 
workmen  according  to  length  of  e^qperience  and  ability;  otherwise  there,  is  no 
incentive  to  the  youn^  mechanic  to  excel  in  his  trade,  as  a  premium  is  put  upon 
incompetence  by  paying^  such  men  the  same  rate  of  wages  as  the  mechanic  of 
ability.  When  a  union  is  formed  on  the  lines  given  above,  composed  of  men  who 
are  willing  to  concede  that  the  employer  has  some  rights,  there  will  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  reaching  agreements.  No  union  or  employers'  organization  that  is  not 
founded  on  equity  to  both  sides  can  live  any  length  of  time,  not  even  vnth  force 
back  of  it." 

That  is  written  by  a  gentleman,  one  of  our  best  association  men,  a  man  that  is 
discreet,  a  man  that  is  prominently  identified  with  a  number  of  organizations. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  not  the  agitator  merely  the  instrument  of  the  men 
instead  of  the  men  being  his  instruments? — A.  He  is,  to  a  certain  extent;  and  yet, 
I  think,  the  agitator,  cus  we  think  of  him  and  read  of  him  and  know  of  him,  is  the 
man  who  stirs  up  the  question  primarily.  I  do  not  think  he  is  always  the  instru- 
ment of  the  men.  I  think  he  is  the  prime  mover,  and  then  the  organizations 
say,  "  Well,  you  go  out  and  do  it  if  you  think  you  can  do  it."  I  do  not  think  a 
body  of  men  will  meet  together  and  talk  over  and  pass  resolutions  and  decide  to 
do  a  certain  thing  before  this  man  has  got  in  his  little  work  with  them. 

Q.  Would  you  call  Mr.  Gompers,  who  goes  about  the  country  in  the  interest  of 
his  organizanon,  increasing  its  membership  and  building  up  unions  here  and 
there,  an  agitator? — A.  I  consider  that  Mr.  Gomi)ers  does  agitate  to  a  very  gi-eat 
extent.  I  think  Mr.  Gk>mpers  has  stirred  up  these  things  without  bringing  any 
good  out  of  it.    The  difference,  to  my  mind,  between  the  organizer  and  the  agi- 
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tator  iB,  that  the  agitator  is  a  man  who  can  go  ont  and  stir  up  thin^  without 
doing  any  good,  while  the  reformer  who  is  going  to  benefit  the  class  th&t  he 
represents,  can  go  ont  and  do  it  in  an  entirely  different  wav. 

Q.  Is  not  he  authorized  to  do  all  he  has  done?  Is  not  ne  the  instnunent  of 
organized  labor? — A.  I  presume  that  he  would  have  some  jurisdiction  in  the  iwsi- 
tion  that  he  holds,  but  I  have  no  knowledge  of  their  arrangements  or  instructions 
to  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  But  you  consider  that  Mr.  Gh>mper8  has  the  same  right 
to  form  an  organization  as  you  have? — ^A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  And  if  he  used  as  much  enthusiaBm  as  you  do,  you 
would  say  he  was  an  agitator? — A.  I  would  say  he  was  a  ^ood  one.     [Laughter.] 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  it  not  been  the  fashion  m  all  a^^  when  m^i 
started  out  xipon  a  reform  and  to  do  good  for  their  fellow-men  that  tney  were  called 
agitators  and  an  attempt  made  in  that  way  to  injure  their  influence  and  nullify 
their  efforts? — ^A.  They  were  called  informers,  were  they  not?  And  some  men 
were  called  deformers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Since  these  agreements  have  been  made  between  your 
two  associations,  have  the  wages  of  the  workingmen  increased?— A.  Yes;  in  New 
York  City. 

Q.  Your  association  was  formed  in  1889?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  the  last  11  years  what  has  been  the  effect  of  these  agreements  in  New 
York  Cityas  far  as  wages  are  concerned? — ^A.  June  13,  1889,  the  Master  Steam 
and  Hot  Water  Fitters'  Association  of  New  York  City  was  organized,  but  before 
that  time  the  Enterprise  Association  was  organized  November  1, 1885.  In  other 
words,  the  men  organized  4  years  before  the  masters  and  it  got  so  that  the  masters 
had  to  organize. 

Q.  Have  you  anv  idea  of  the  wages  at  that  time,  when  you  made  your  first 
agreement? — A.  November  1, 1885,  the  employers  of  steam  fitters  and  steam  fit- 
ters' helpers  recognized  the  above-named  association  as  a  trade  union  and  adopted 
the  policy  of  employing  union  men.  They  had  a  uniform  rate  of  wages  for  steam 
fitters  of  $3.50  a  day;  helpers,  $2  per  day,  a  working  day  being  10  hours.  That 
is,  the  trade  at  large  recognized  that.  Then,  later  on,  wnen  the  masters'  associa- 
tion was  organized,  thev  made  the  first  written  agreement  October,  1890.  The 
working  hours  were  reduced  to  9  and  the  wages  were  made  the  same.  Then  the 
next  agreement  was  made  July  20, 1891,  and  the  working  hours  reduced  to  8  and 
the  wages  remained  the  same.  In  April,  1897,  we  granted  an  increase  of  wages 
to  take  effect  March,  1898 — 13.75  a  day  to  the  fitters,  |2. 15  a  day  for  the  helpers— tiie 
hours  remaining  the  same — 8.  In  this  last  agreement,  this  year's  agreement,  we 
advanced  the  fitters  to  $4  a  da^  and  the  helpers  to  $2.30  a  day,  the  hours  remain- 
ing  the  same.    So  that  is  the  history  of  the  wagfes  in  New  York  City. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Does  the  efficiency  of  the  workman  increase  with 
the  shortening  of  the  hours? — A.  The  mechanical  part  of  it  I  would  not  be  pre- 
pared to  give  a  definite  answer  on.  I  would  not  like  to  be  put  in  the  position  of 
stating  what  I  do  not  absolutely  know,  because  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
mechanical  end  of  the  business;  that  is,  so  far,  I  mean,  as  sending  out  the  work- 
men. . 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  you  in  favor  of  what  is  cfdled  the  shorter  work- 
day, the  eight-hour  day? — A.  I  think  the  8-hour  day  is  certainly  preferable  to  any 
other  one  if  the  men  work  properly.  If  there  be  a  firm  of  contractors  under  an 
agreement,  they  can  regulate  tneir  affairs  and  know  that'  all  are  being  treated 
alike  and  the  consumers  are  being  treated  alike,  and  it  works  around,  and  society 
in  general  is  a  great  deal  better. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Has  the  shorter  workday,  the  9  and  the  8-hour  work- 
day in  your  trade,  made  any  change  in  the  social  habits  of  your  workmen  that 
you  know  of? — ^A.  I  know  nothing;  nothing  has  come  under  my  observation  that 
would  give  me  any  knowledge  on  that  point. 

Q.  You  never  hear  complaints  from  foremen  and  others,  or  a  common  expres- 
sion, that  the  shortening  of  the  hours  leads  to  excesses  and  drinking?— A.  It  cer- 
tainly gives  them  more  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  It  gives  them  more  time  for  improvement? — ^A.  Yes;  if 
they  use  it  that  way. 

Ci-  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  many  foreigners  in  your  trade  in  New 
York? — A.  No;  I  do  not  thmk  we  have. 

Q.  Pretty  much  an  American  trade? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  length  of  time  there  to  acquire  a  joumeymanship?— A.  I  think 
that  the  helpers  have  to  be  in  their  union  for  5  years.    It  is  at  least  3. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  rules  of  apprenticeship — or  do  you  know  what  they  are?^ 
A.  N"©;  I  do  not. 
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Q.  Toa  spoke  of  the  incorporation  of  trade  nnions.  Have  yon  anv  acquaint- 
ance with  other  States  than  the  State  of  New  York  in  respect  to  the  incorpo- 
rating of  nnions? — ^A.  No.  I  have  asked  at  different  times  whether  nnions  of 
particnlar  cities  were  incorporated,  and  I  have  been  told  they  were  not.  In  New 
York  City  the  Enterprise  and  the  Progress  are  not  incorx)orated,  and  the  Amal- 

gamated  Sheet  Metal  Workers,  with  whom  we  do  business,  are  not  incorporated; 
nt  the  National  Association  of  Journeymen  Steam  Fitters  did  incorporate  them- 
selves, thinking  that  they  would  secure  some  advantage,  but  I  do  not  think  they 
have. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Your  organization  is  incorporated?— A.  Yes,  under  the 
laws  of  New  York;  both  the  New  York  City  and  the  National. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  What  advantage  do  you  get  from  incorjwration?— A. 
Practically  the  absolution  from  personal  liability;  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  We 
incorporated  under  the  membersnip  corporation  law  of  New  York  for  voluntary 
associations.    We  are  not  in  business,  trade,  or  anythinff  of  that  sort. 

(By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  your  organization  reeponsible  at  law  to  the  amount 
^he  capital? — ^A.  I  think  that  the  association  can  be  sued  as  an  association. 
But  no  individual  liability  against  the  stockholders? — ^A.  No. 
(By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  You  have  but  littie  projwrty  as  an  association?— A. 
Only  our  furniture  and  what  is  in  the  treasury. 

Q.  The  same  as  a  club?— A.  It  comes  under  the  membership  law. 

Q.  The  law  made  for  clubs? — A.  Yes. 

At  the  annual  convention  in  Boston  the  present  year  there  was  a  strong  feeling 
against  our  members  bidding  to  general  contractors  on  Federal  Government  or 
State  work,  as  a  matter  of  puolic  policy,  in  the  interest  of  the  trade.  And  I  will 
read  just  this  furticle  on  that  subject,  if  you  have  no  objection,  from  the  October 
issue,  page  209,  of  the  Official  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Master  Steam 
and  Hot  Water  Fitters  [readinp^] :   - 

'  *'At  the  last  ^.tititiaI  convention  there  was  considerable  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  bidding  to  general  contractors,  and  the  sentiment  was  clearly  shown  to 
be  against  the  practice. 

*'Itwas  the  opinion  of  weU-inf ormed  members  of  the  association  that  there 
was  a  strong  feeung  displayed  by  many  prominent  architects  who  had  discovered 
that  many  of  their  prerogatives  were  ^adnally  being  usurped  by  the  class  of  men 
who  take  a  general  contract  for  a  bmlding,  and  tlurough  the  process  of  subcon- 
tracting draw  up  the  papers  necessary  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  (the  general 
contractors)  the  arbiters  of  the  situation,  instead  of  placing  full  control  of  super- 
vision, eto.,  in  the  hands  of  the  architects,  where  it  heretoifore  had  been  lodged. 

'*  The  National  Iron  League  of  the  United  States  has  recently  placed  in  our 
hands  a  copy  of  the  petition  prepared  by  the  league  and  addressed  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  asking  that 
committee  to  take  such  action  as  will  result  in  the  makm^  of  separate  contracts 
Jot  the  several  branches  of  work  required  for  public  buildings. 

'*  The  form  of  the  petition  is  to  be  found  on  other  pases  of  this  issue,  and  you 
are  requested  to  send  your  name  to  the  secretary  of  the  iron  League  at  room  906, 
ChamoOT  of  Commerce  Building,  Chicago,  111. ,  with  instructions  to  attach  same 
to  one  of  the  x>6titions  as  prepared  by  them,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Hon.  David 
H.  Mercer,  chairman  of  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

**  Members  of  this  association  can  render  valuable  aid  to  the  cause  outlined  in 
the  petition  by  writinc  direct  to  their  own  Congressman,  and  request  that  he  urge 
favorable  action  be  taken  by  the  committee  in  charge." 

That  pMBtition,  found  on  page  271  of  same  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  is  as  follows 
[reading] : 

**  Tothe  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Hon.  David  H.  Mercer,  Cfuiirman, 

'*  Dear  Sir:  The  signers  of  this  x)etition  desire  to  present  to  your  committee  a 
matter  in  which  a  number  of  the  necessary  and  important  industries  of  the  c^oun- 
try  are  seriously  affected. 

"prosperity  menaced. 

''  The  assuming  in  recent  years,  bv  parties  known  as  general  contractors,  of  a 
position  between  the  owner  of  a  building  or  his  representative,  the  architect,  and 
the  parties  who  actually  erect  the  building,  and  who  are  justly  entitled  to  what- 
ever credit  or  profit  is  to  be  derived  from  the  X)erformance  of  the  work,  has 
resulted  in  fixing  a  place  for  the  building  interests  which  is  unworthy,  unjust, 
and  ruinous. 
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''The  industries  established  for  the  erection  of  bnildings  are  carried  on  by 
thousands  of  citizens  (employing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  citizens) «  who 
have  necessarily  invested  in  them  a  large  amount  of  money  capital,  as  "well  as 
the  capital  which  is  represented  by  years  of  application,  of  traimng,and  of  expe- 
rience, and  by  which  they  have  become  fitted  for  conducting  the  enterprises  in 
which  they  are  engaged.  If  a  money  capital  was  the  only  investment  made  in 
these  industries,  that  alone  should  fairly  entitle  the  investors  to  the  legitimate 
returns  of  their  operation.  Other  men  may  have  the  money  capital  needed,  hat 
lack  the  necessary  training  and  experience,  and  so  are  unfitted  to  engage  in  these 
industries.  Just  as  much  are  the  i)eople  thus  specially  fitted  entitled  to  receive 
and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  investment  of  training  and  experience,  and  the  time 
given  to  its  practical  use,  as  are  professional  men---doctor8,  lawyers,  engineers,  or 
architects — entitled  to  the  reward  of  their  similar  investments. 

*'  It  has  been  said  that  these  men  do  not  have  to  do  with  general  oontractois, 
or  that  at  least  they  may  discriminate  as  to  those  with  whom  they  deal.  This  is 
true,  but  the  money  of  these  men  is  invested  in  plants,  tools,  and  machinery  for 
their  si)ecial  lines  of  work;  the  business  in  these  special  lines  must  be  obtained 
to  carry  them  on.  If  offered  to  them  only  at  the  hands  of  the  general  contractor 
they  must  submit,  and  without  choice,  as  to  who  in  any  particular  case  he  shall 
be.  True,  they  may  go  out  of  business,  but  with  the  result  that  their  money 
investment  becomes  practically  worthless  and  their  life  investment  of  education 
and  experience  is  absolutely  wiped  out. 


It 


PBOTBCnON, 


"  Whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the  x)ollcy  of  private  owners  erecting  buildings 
under  the  general-contractor  system,  your  petitioners  believe  there  should  be  no 
question  as  to  the  policy  which  ought  to  be  pursued  by  the  Government  in  the 
erection  of  public  buildings.  That  which  is  of  interest  and  value  to  the  greatest 
number  of  people  must  also  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Gk>vemment.  The 
number  of  general  contractors  in  the  countrv  is  as  nothing  compared  to  the 
many  thousands  whooe  welfare  and  livelihood  depend  on  the  proroerity  of  the 
legitimate  building  industries,  and  who  as  citizens  and  taxpayers  should  have  a 
free  and  fair  opportunity  to  compete  for  such  work  as  the  O^ovemment  has  to 
offer. 

'*  Not  only  is  it  for  the  interest  of  the  Government,  but  it  is  in  tht  interest  of  the 
people  that  a  change  should  be  made  in  the  manner  of  the  letting  of  this  Ctoveni- 
ment  work,  and  we  believe  that  the  letting  of  the  various  bn^nches  of  work  in 
separate  contracts  will  of  itself  be  advantageous  to  the  Government;  so  tiiat  the 
change  desired,  while  affording  relief  to  a  large  number  of  people  who  need  it, 
will  not  work  in  any  way  an  injury  to  the  special  interests  of  the  Government. 


(( 


DIRECT  SUPERVISION. 


*'  Under  the  general -contract  system  the  parties  who  actually  make  or  place 
the  materials  are  dealt  with  only  at  secondhand,  which  means  tiiat  they  are 
ignored  entirely  as  far  as  the  Government  is  concerned.  This  condition  involves 
unnecessary  delays  and  hardshipc  to  the  Government,  and  to  the  actual  workers 
as  well,  the  natural  incentive  which  a  sense  of  direct  responsibility  would  give 
for  prompt  and  satisfactory  execution  being  entirely  lacking.  Under  a  system 
of  separate  contracts  the  actual  performer  of  each  class  of  work  would  be  directiy 
responsible  to  the  Government,  and  subject  directly  to  the  orders  of  the  supervis- 
ing architect  and  the  superintendent  of  the  building. 


ii 


SELECTION  OF  CONTRACTORS. 


*'  We  would  further  represent  that  the  separate  letting  of  the  several  branches 
of  work  would  give  to  tne  Government  an  opportunity  for  direct  selection  of 
competent  and  responsible  concerns  for  its  execution.  As  it  is,  under  the  general 
contract  the  Government  has  practically  no  control  over  the  subletting,  and  is 
informed  that  the  party  supplying  the  work  is  dilatory,  incompetent,  and  irresponsi- 
ble only  when  the  worst  conaitions  have  been  reached  in  the  erection  of  the  ouild- 
ing.  The  most  responsible  and  competent  concerns  are  not  likely  to  be  obtained 
under  subcontracts,  for  the  reason  tnat  the  subcontracts  are  usually  offered  at 
insufficient  prices,  in  order  to  make  or  increase  a  profit  to  the  general  contractor. 
Again,  responsible  and  competent  contractors  in  the  several  trades  are  deterred 
from  making  subcontracts  for  work  on  account  of  the  too  frequent  lack  of  finan- 
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cial  responsibility  of  general  contractors.  This  involves  lon^-continned  delays 
in  obtaining  payments,  the  tying  up  of  money  for  onreasonabTy  long  and  indefi- 
nite periods  which  is  reqnired  for  carrying  on  other  business  involving  less  risk; 
and  besides,  there  is  the  dangler  of  losing  money  altogether,  through  being  obliged 
to  deal  with  a  '  iob-at-any-price '  general  contractor,  who  has  nothing  to  lose,  ma^ 
fet  through  ana  make  something,  but  is  more  likely  to  fall  short  financially.  It 
IS  not  our  purpose  to  assert  that  all  general  contractors  are  irresponsible.  Work 
too  frequently  goes  to  this  class,  however,  involving  too  great  risks  for  the  actual 
performers  of  the  work  to  undertake.  At  the  same  time,  even  though  a  building 
be  let  to  a  general  contractor  of  known  inte^ty  and  re8X)onsibility,  the  delay 
involved  in  carrying  out  the  work  and  obtaming  payments  through  a  second 
party  and  at  a  bare  profit  or  none  at  all  makes  sucn  work  undesirable.  Many 
who  have  been  acceptable  contractors  for  work  for  the  Gk>vemment  in  the  past 
have  felt  obliged  to  discontinue  even  to  make  figures  on  any  such  work  under 
present  conditions. 


n 


QUALITY  OP  WORK. 


"  It  is  for  the  interest  of  the  Government  that  the  several  branches  of  work 
should  be  let  separately,  as  a  means  of  obtaining  that  of  the  best  quidity.  Put- 
ting together  a  general  contractor  with  a  low-priced  contract  and  a  subcontractor 
sucn  as  may  be  willing  to  accept  the  situation,  but  who  has  no  direct  responsi- 
bilitv,  and  whose  orders  came  only  from  the  general  contractor,  the  practice  nat- 
urally runs  to  a  slighting  of  the  work  wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  The  direct 
contractor  for  a  special  branch  of  work,  with  an  established  business,  knows  that 
his  work  must  be  done  substantially,  skillfully,  and  in  due  season,  or  run  the  risk 
of  loss  and  of  being  ruled  out  in  subsequent  lettings. 


(I 


ECONOMY. 


''If  work  is  pro);)erly  done,  according  to  the  drawings  and  specifications,  the 
only  way  in  which  the  general  contractor  can  make  a  profit  is  by  an  addition  to 
the  price  at  which  the  actual  performer  will  furnish  it;  so  that  in  the  interest  of 
economy  of  expenditure,  as  well  as  in  obtaining  the  best  qu^ty  of  work,  direct 
contracts  should  be  made.  As  work  for  the  Gk>vemment  is  always  in  charge  of 
a  Gk>vemment  superintendent,  it  does  not  seem  reasonable  that  another  sui)er- 
visor  in  the  shape  of  a  general  contractor  is  needed  to  see  that  each  department 
works  harmoniously  with  the  others,  so  that  there  may  be  no  interference  or  un- 
necessarv  delavs.  This  is  naturally  the  business  of  the  Gk>vemment  superintend- 
ent, and  brought  into  direct  relations  with  the  contractors  for  the  several  branches 
of  work,  greater  efficiency  should  be  obtained  than  is  possible  through  second- 
hand relations.  If  a  supervising  general  contractor  is  also  employed,  it  seems 
clear  that  it  is  done  at  the  additional  expense  involved  in  paying  for  the  same 
work  twice. 

CONFIRMINO  TESTIMONY. 

"  On  confirmation  of  the  position  above  taken  on  the  question  we  would  quote 
from  an  article  by  the  late  Dankmar  Adler,  as  follows: 

''*It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  proposition  that,  other  things  being  equal, 
better  results  can  be  obtained  if  the  various  individual  contractors  engaged  upon 
a  building  are  employed  directly  by  its  owner  than  in  the  service  of  a  general 
contractor. 

"  *  First,  the  general  contractor  will  not  employ  subcontractors  without  being 
compensated  for  such  employment  by  the  owner  of  the  building.  If  the  work  is 
charged  to  the  owner  at  a  price  for  which  he  could  nire  it  done  himself  from  the 
same  subcontractors,  then,  by  reason  of  the  commission  retained  by  the  general 
contractor  from  the  amount  paid  to  the  subcontractors,  the  subcontractors  receive 
smaller  comx)ensation  for  their  work,  and  will  endeavor — generally  with  success — 
to  deduct  the  difference  from  the  quality  af  the  work  performed.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  general  contractor  pays  the  subcontractors  the  same  price  which  the 
subcontractors  would  charge  the  owner,  then  tne  owner  pays,  in  addition  to  what 
he  would  pay  were  he  to  employ  the  subcontractors  direct,  the  commission  which 
the  general  contractor  considers  a  just  equivalent  for  his  services.  If,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  the  subcontractors  have  little  or  no  confidence  in  either  the  sol- 
vency or  the  honesty  of  the  general  contractor,  then  the  subcontractors  employed 
will  charge  the  general  contractor  a  higher  price  than  they  would  charge  the 
owner  of  the  building  for  the  same  service,  ana  for  the  purpose  of  successful  com- 
petition in  price,  a  general  contractor  of  this  style  is  compelled  to  employ  as  sub- 
contractors men  of  inferior  striding  in  their  respective  crafts. 
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**  'From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  in  all  cases  where  snbcontractors 
are  employed  by  general  contractors  the  owner,  nnder  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions, pays  more  for  his  work  than  he  otherwise  wonld.  His  compensation  is 
assumed  to  be  the  chance  that  the  general  contractor  may  accomplish  some 
mysteriouidy  advantageous  something  unattainable  without  such  employment, 
while  under  less  favorable  conditions  the  owner  will  suffer  at  once  by  having  to 
pay  more  money  and  receiving  much  less  equivalent  therefor  in  the  matter  of 
quality  of  material  and  workmanship  than  would  be  the  case  were  he  to  employ 
the  various  minor  contractors  himself. 

*'  'Again,  where  many  subcontractors  serve  under  the  control  and  supervision 
of  a  general  contractor,  and  their  res]^onslbility  to  the  owner  and  his  architect  is 
a  secondary  one,  based  upon  their  pnmary  alle^ance  to  the  general  contractor, 
to  whom  they  look  for  payment  for  their  services,  there  will  result  a  noi»ble 
impairment  of  the  efficiency  of  the  architect's  control  and  supervision  of  the 
work,  and  conseouent  deterioration  of  the  quality  of  the  building.* 

*'  The  results  oi  the  Reneral-contractor  system,  as  herein  set  forth,  are  already 
more  than  evident,  ana  in  some  cases  the  natural  end  has  been  reached.  That 
more  general  disaster  has  not  come  on  account  of  this  evil  has  been  due  to  stren- 
uous efforts  to  survive  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  threatened.  We  are  per- 
suaded that  the  representatives  of  the  people  seek  to  take  early  note  of  any 
matter  by  which  the  welfare  of  the  people  is  jeopardized,  to  the  end  that  theu* 
best  interests  and  the  best  interests  of  the  GK>vemment  may  at  the  same  time  be 
conserved.  We  therefore  ask  your  careful  consideration  of  the  qiatter  of  this 
X>etition,  and  we  believe  that  such  consideration  will  lead  you  to  afford  such  pro- 
tection therein  as  ^ou  are  able.  We  therefore  ask  your  committee  to  adopt  the 
following  as  a  section  to  be  included  in  each  bill  approved  by  your  committee,  for 
the  erection  or  remodeliog  of  any  public  building: 

***The  Supervising  Architect  of  the  Treasury  Department  is  hereby  directed 
that  when  aidvertising  for  proposals  to  erect  (or  remodel)  the  building  hereby 
provided  for  he  shall  ask  for  sei)arate  proposals  for  each  of  the  following 
branches  of  work  required,  viz,  brick  masonry,  stone  masonry,  iron  and  steS 
work,  carpentry,  fireproofing,  sheet-metal  work,  roofing,  marble  work,  plumb- 
ing and  gas  fitting,  steam  fitting,  heating  and  ventilating,  plastering,  painting 
and  decorating,  and  that  he  shall  award  the  contract  for  each  separate  branch  to 
the  lowest  responsible  bidder  for  each  separate  branch  of  work.* " 

The  Witness.  That  is  one  feature  of  our  association's  work.  We  try  to  bring 
before  the  trade  at  large  and  the  power  of  the  State  at  large  something  that  wiU 
advance  the  interest  of  the  trade  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  people.  There 
are  higher  altitudes  than  seeking  the  few  dollars  that  we  put  in  our  pockets  as 
contractors,  as  connected  with  the  association,  ail  of  which  is  evidenced  by  that 
standard  flange  schedule  which  was  issued.  It  took  years  before  it  was  finaUy 
brought  about,  and  gentlemen  gave  their  time  and  labor  without  any  compensa- 
tion at  all  to  bring  about  something  which  was  really  valuable  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Have  you  anything  that  you  desire  to  volunteer  as  a  statement 
that  has  not  been  covered  ? 

The  Witness.  The  trade  school  is  another  feature  of  our  association  work  in 
New  York  City.  Each  year  our  association  presents  gold  medals  to  the  boy  who 
stands  best  in  the  evening  sessions  and  the  boy  who  stands  best  in  the  da^  ses- 
sions, to  encourage  the  boys  who  turn  out  the  best  work.  That,  I  am  sure,  is  not 
in  the  nature  of  a  trust  [producing  copy  of  catalo^e  of  New  York  Trade  School]. 
That  is  the  trade-school  catalogue  of  this  year,  just  issued.  I  will  leave  a  copy 
of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  is  that  supported? — A.  Forty  dollars  a  year  for 
the  day  class — the  steam  fitters — ^is  what  tney  receive  in  fees  from  the  students. 
Colonel  Auchmuty  founded  it  years  ago  as  a  matter  of  philanthropy;  he  was  very 
much  interested  in  the  boys  working  at  trades.  A  great  many  prominent  people 
attend  their  commencements.  On  the  board  of  trustees  are  sucn  men  as  R.  Ful- 
ton Cutting,  William  E.  Dodge,  J.  Pierjjont  Morgan,  and  others.  The  trade  school 
has  committees  of  the  various  associations.    We  have  one. 

I  have  copies  here  of  the  bulletins,  which  more  or  less  comment  upon  labor 

?uestions.    We  issue  them  every  month.    From  page  65  of  the  March,  1900.  issue 
will  quote  [reading] : 

'*  We  have  made  extracts  from  other  papers  touching  upon  the  labor  troubles 
as  they  exist  in  Chicago,  and  present  tnem  to  your  notice  as  worthy  of  careful 
consideration. 

'*It  is  too  often  the  case  that  unreasonable  and  nonthinking  men  condemn 
individu^,  firms,  corporations,  or  so-called  trusts  whenever  they  appear  to  be 
prosperous.    The  agitator  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  without  capital  (and  the 
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» 

brains  which  control  it)  it  would  be  impossible  to  institute  and  carry  on  the  very 
large  amount  of  work  which  has  been,  is  now,  and  will  continue  to  be  given  out 
to  the  mechanic  and  laborer. 

**  Take,  for  instance,  the  New  York  City  rapid-transit  question,  Which  has 
been  before  the  New  York  public  for  so  long  a  period.  The  contract  for  this 
immense  undertaking  amounts  to  over  |30,000,000,  and  directly  and  indirectly 
will  be  the  means  of  g^i^^^  employmient  to  thousands  of  men.  How  would  it 
have  been  possible  to  inaugurate  this  stupendous  enterprise  without  bringing 
into  play  the  capital  owned  by  individuals  and  companies? 

"  In  a  speech  recently  made  by  Governor  Roosevelt,  of  New  York,  he  said, 
*  Every  now  and  then  we  need  to  be  reminded  that  if  we  kill  the  capitalist  the 
laborer  goes  too.  We  can't  give  prosperity  to  the  man  with  the  dinner  x>ail  except 
by  giving  prosperity  to  all.  That's  a  truism  which  it  ought  not  to  be  necessary 
to  repeat,  out  it  is.* 

*'  The  work  of  building  the  tunnel  is  now  under  way,  audit  means  3  years'  work 
for  a  very  large  number  of  men.  When  completed  it  means  that  tne  business 
man,  clerk,  and  workingman  (and  working  woman,  too)  for  5  cents  can  be  trans- 
ported from  home  to  oface,  shop,  or  factory  in  a  time  unequaled  for  speed  in  any 
other  city  in  the  world.  It  also  means  more  happiness  for  people  who  have  here- 
tofore been  unable  to  spare  the  time  and  money  necessary  to  go  from  down-town 
crowded  districts  in  oraer  to  reach  the  parks  and  green  fields  of  upper  New  York 
City  and  the  annexed  districts,  because  a  passenger  for  5  cents  wiu  be  able,  by  a 
system  of  transfers,  to  travel  about  20  miles  in  an  almost  incredibly  short  space 
of  time. 

*^  This  sort  of  great  public  .improvements  in  varied  degrees  will  doubtless  be 
inaugurated  in  other  cities  of  cur  country,  and  it  behooves  all  employers  of  labor, 
and  £j1  teachers  of  political  economy,  to  do  their  best  towards  instilling  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  fair  play  into  the  minds  of  those  who  do  not  stop  to  reason 
the  outcome  of  this  continual  strife  stirred  up  by  greedy  agitators. 

*'In  the  Congressional  Library  at  Washington  is  the  rollowing  inscription: 
*Qive  instruction  unto  those  who  can  not  procure  it  themselves.'  This  was 
uttered  by  Confucius,  and  while  China  is  looked  upon  as  a  heathen  nation,  it  is 
certainly  a  noble  sentiment  to  come  from  a  *  heathen  Chinee.* 

'*  The  association  of  which  you  are  a  member  endeavors  to  educate  the  trade 
to  higher  ideals.  There  are  men  in  the  trade  who  have  no  means  of  obtaining 
the  information  (which  oftentimes  is  of  value  to  them)  other  than  through  the 
medium  of  their  trade  organization.  We,  therefore,  urge  our  members  to  invite 
into  this  association  all  reputable  master  steam  fitters  who  are  eligible  for  mem- 
bership, and  also  ask  them  to  attend  our  next  annual  convention,  of  which  notice 
as  to  place  and  date  will  be  given  in  the  April  issue  of  Official  Bulletin." 

That  was  in  connection  with  the  work  of  building  the  tunnel,  and  recom- 
mended that  labor  and  capital  should  work  hand  in  hand.  I  am  personally  in 
favor  of  agreements  with  labor  unions,  if  the  labor  unions  are  properly  consti- 
tuted, and  I  think  much  good  can  come  out  of  them,  especially  under  our  arbitra- 
tion clauses,  and  the  avoidance  of  strikes  by  this  arbitration  before  the  trouble 
goes  too  far. 

Ri^ht  there  I  can  tell  you  of  a  direct  advantage  of  being  a  member  of  our 
association  against  not  being  a  member.  The  union  can  not  call  a  strike  on  any 
member  of  our  association  oef ore  the  grievances  have  been  lodged  with  me  as 
secretary.  If  a  master  fitter  is  not  a  member  of  our  association  and  a  man  is 
laid  off,  they  can  go*to  him  and  say,  '^  You  put  that  man  back  or  we  will  strike, 
and  inaugurate  a  sympathetic  strike  all  over  the  city  of  New  York."  That  is  the 
value  of  our  association,  the  advantage  of  our  association,  that  long  before  any- 
thing arbitrarv  is  done  there  is  a  chance  for  settlement. 

Q.  That  is,  by  conciliation? — A.  Yes;  that  is  only  one  of  the  advantages  of  our 
association.  It  would  take  me  a  long  time  to  tell  you  all  of  them — some  features 
that  you  are  not  anxious  to  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  your  rules  for  your  own  self -protection  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  labor  unions*?  It  is  all  protective,  is  it  not — ^protective  of  your 
business  or  protective  of  your  interests? — A.  I  think  the  main  theory  was  protec- 
tion i^ainst  the  imjust  demand  of  the  labor  unions  originally,  as  you  will  see 
there  aescribed  in  the  extract  from  the  constitution. 

Q.  Thatis  what  brought  you.  together? — ^A.  Yes;  I  think  so — self -protection. 

Q.  Do  you  think  from  your  experience  that  you  have  had  ail  over  these  cities 
and  elsewhere,  and  from  that  of  all  other  trades  engaged  in  the  building  trades, 
that  this  getting  together  of  the  trade  unions  and  the  master  builders  or  master 
mechanics  of  any  kind  is  growing  in  this  country  and  will  grow? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  it,  as  a  means  of  arbitrating  every  difficulty,  to  have 
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the  two  parties  in  one  trade  come  together  and  agree,  and  if  they  can  not  agree 
among  tnemselves,  then  to  choose  an  umpire? — A.  I  think  that  will  conie  to  a 
great  extent,  and  it  is  a  good  thing  to  do.  But  there  are  some  things,  to  my  mind, 
that  are,  if  I  may  use  the  word,  absolutely  nonarbitrable.  There  are  some  things 
which  can  not  be  arbitrated.  There  are  some  things  that  employers  would  never 
arbitrate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  Give  us  an  example.— A.  One  of  them  was  the  case  in 
the  1897  strike,  when  they  said  that  Mr.  Suter  should  be  compelled  to  break  his 
conti^t  that  he  had  lawfully  entered  into  with  another  subcontractor  to  perform 
work,  which  work  was  to  be  performed  by  members  of  another  union  not  afBH- 
ated  with  the  steam  fitters'  union.  The  demands  of  the  steam  fitters'  nnion 
that  that  contract  ^ould  be  broken  because  the  subcontractor  hired  men  vrho, 
they  claimed,  were  nonimion,  simply  because  they  were  not  affiliated  with  tttexr 
central  body — that  is  a  thing  our  association  would  never  arbitrate. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  would  not  arbitrate,  but  you  could  conciliate 
and  you  could  mediate? — A.  How  could  you? 

Q.  It  ought  to  come  to  an  arbitration — ^a  case  of  that  kind. — ^A.  It  came  to  an 
arbitration  finally  between  the  Journeymen  Steam  Fitters  and  the  other  union — 
the  two  unions.  That  was  where  the  arbitration  was.  That  was  not  a  subject 
for  the  masters  to  arbitrate.  It  was  decided  against  the  steam  fitters,  and  w^e 
told  them  at  the  time  that  they,  the  fitters,  were  wrong  in  their  contentions. 
That  is  an  example  of  what  I  mean  by  some  things  being  nonarbitrable. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  If  it  is  a  matter  of  wages,  hours,  or  unsanitarv  condi- 
tions under  which  men  work A.  (Interrupting.)  All  i)08sibly  subject  to 

arbitration. 

Q.  You  would  arbitrate  such  questions? — ^A.  Yes;  and  the  details  we  have  in 
working  rules;  as  where  we  give  a  man  his  car  fare  within  certain  limits,  going 
to  and  from  the  work;  or  if  he  goes  out  of  certain  territory  to  work  we  pay  his 
board;  where  he  thinks  he  should  get  his  board  we  may  provide  for  it;  but  &ere 
may  be  some  things  we  do  not  quite  agree  on,  which  are  all  subject  to  arbitration. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washinqton,  D.  C,  October  10^1900. 

TESTIMONT  OF  ME.  JOHN  S.  KELLEY, 

President  United  Association  of  Journeymen  Plumbers,  Oas  Fitters,  etCy  of  the 

United  States  and  Canada. 

The  Commission  met  at  10.87  a.  m. ,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.    At  that 
time  Mr.  John  S.  Kelley ,  of  Chicago,  111. ,  president  of  the  United  Association  of 
Journeymen  Plumbers,  Gas  Fitters,  etc.,  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  was 
introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
(By  Mr.  Clarke.  V  Please  give  your  name. — ^A.  John  S.  Kelley. 
Occupation? — A.  Plumber. 

Post-oflfice  address? — ^A.  450  Warren  avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
^   Are  you  president  of  the  United  Association  of  Journeymen  Plumbers,  Qns 
Fitters,  etc.,  of  the  United  States  and  Canada? — A.  Yes. 
An  international  organization? — ^A.  Yes. 
How  long  has  this  association  existed? — ^A.  1889. 

Are  its  different  meetings  or  conventions  attended  by  delegates  from  local 
lies? — A.  Yes. 
Are  those  local  bodies  associations  or  unions? — ^A.  Local  unions. 
How  many  are  there  in  this  international  association? — ^A.  It  is  either  215 
118. 
How  many  of  them  are  in  the  United  States? — A.  How  many  local  unions? 
Yes;  how  many  that  belong  to  your  association? — A.  About  204. 
^.  Which  is  the  oldest  of  these  local  unions  in  this  country? — A.  That  is  a 
pretty  hard  question  for  me  to  answer,  as  a  great  many  of  them  have  been  organ- 
ized and  disorganized  and  reorganized  again. 

Q.  How  old  IS  the  United  Association? — A.  Since  1889,  so  any  locals  could  not  be 
any  older  in  the  organization  than  that,  but  there  are  local  unions  that  have  been 
in  existence  since  1854. 

Q.  Does  the  membership  embrace  emplojring  plumbers  or  only  journeymen 
plumbers? — ^A.  It  embraces  journeymen  plumbers,  gas  fitters,  steam  fitters,  and 
steam  fitters'  helpera.  ^ 
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Q.  When  a  man  ceases  to  be  a  journeyman  and  becomes  an  employer  and  con- 
ducts an  establishment,  does  he  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  union? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  particular  object  of  the  union? — A.  The  advancement  of  the 
condition  of  its  members,  shortening  of  the  hours,  and  to  better  the  conditions  of 
employment. 

Q.  The  contention  is  had,  therefore,  largely  with  the  employing  plumbers? — 
A.  Yes. 

Do  the  journeymen  ever  have  anything  to  do  with  contractors? — ^A.  Yes. 
How  much,  as  comjmred  with  what  they  have  to  do  with  employing  plumb- 
ers?— A.  They  work  sometimes  directly  for  contractors.  In  fact,  in  Chicago  to-day 
over  60  -per  cent  of  those  working  are  working  directly  for  contractors.  But  they 
come  in  contact  with  contractors  in  another  way — that  is,  where  they  have  had 
these  exclusive  agreements.  What  we  term  an  exclusive  agreement  is  where  the 
journeymen's  association  and  the  master  plumbers'  association  make  an  agree- 
ment that  the  journeymen  shall  work  for  none  but  the  master  and  the  master 
shall  hire  none  but  the  journeymen  of  that  association.  We  found  that  this 
brought  us  into  contact  with  the  general  contractors  in  the  construction  of 
builoings. 

Q.  Are  those  exclusive  agreements  pretty  general  in  the  different  cities? — A. 
Not  as  much  so  now  as  they  were  8  years  ago.  There  are  upward  of  15  or  20  of 
them  at  the  present  time  in  different  cities,  and  as  they  expire  the  men  refuse  to 
go  into  them  further,  for  the  simple  reason  that  thev  (the  men)  were  merely  used 
as  a  club  to  advance  the  prices  of  the  contractor.  And  they  did  it  in  this  manner: 
When  the  journeymen  guaranteed  to  work  for  none  but  members  of  their  or^^an- 
ization,  they  got  up  a  scheme  that  they  called  pooling  of  their  issues  at  that  time; 
each  man  that  was  called  in  by  the  architect  to  figure  on  a  job  or  on  a  contract- 
before  those  bids  were  submitted  to  the  architect  they  were  taken  to  the  rooms  of 
the  association  of  employers  and  the  bids  were  opened  there.  The  man  whose  bid 
was  the  lowest  was  awai'ded  the  job,  but  he  added  2  i)er  cent  for  each  man  that 
had  figured  on  the  job;  and  with  that  2  per  cent  added  to  his  bid,  the  remainder 
of  them  submitted  their  bids  higher  than  that  one,  so  that  each  contractor  received 
2  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  the  job  for  merely  figuring  in  competition.  The  jour- 
neymen saw  that  they  were  on  a  strike  more  or  less  because  of  that;  because  the 
successful  man  who  was  given  the  contract  would  not  give  the  2  -per  cent.  In 
many  cases,  after  they  had  completed  the  contract  they  refused  to  pay  the  per- 
centage, and  the  other  employers  wanted  the  men  to  strike  because  they  (the 
employers)  did  not  get  their  share.  In  that  way  we  were  mixed  up  with  the 
contractors. 

Q.  The  exclusive  contract  partook  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  trust,  then, 
pretty  strongly? — ^A.  I  should  say,  yes.    It  has  been  that  way  for  10  years. 

Q.  You  think  the  practice  is  goin^  out? — ^A.  It  is  goin|^  out  in  smaller  cities, 
but  in  the  big^r  cities  they  are  nghting  for  it.  In  my  opinion  that  is  what  is  at 
the  bottom  of  industrial  conditions  in  Chicago  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  When  you  say  contractors,  do  you  mean  the  general  building  contractors 
or  the  plumbing  contractors? — ^A.  I  mean  both  the  general  building  contractors 
and  the  subcontractors — plumbing,  steam-fittiog,  ana  all  of  them.  They  all  x>ool 
on  the  same  ground. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  Is  this  2  -per  cent  paid  to  each  one  that  bid? — ^A.  Yes; 
2  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  that  contract. 

Q.  If  there  were  five  contractors  there  would  be  10  per  cent  added? — A.  Yes; 
10  per  cent  is  added  to  the  job.  The  first  I  knew  of  this  kind  of  an  arrangement 
was  on  the  addition  to  the  old  post-office  in  Chicago.  They  sandbagged  the 
United  States  Gk>vemment  [laughing] . 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clahke.  )  Could  that  have  been  done  without  exclusive  contracts? — 
A.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  could. 

Q.  How  would  it  have  been  prevented? — A.  They  would  not  have  had  the  sup- 
port. They  had  this  supi>ort:  If  anyone  outside  of  the  men  that  were  called  m 
voluntarilv  by  the  architect  to  figure  on  the  job  attempted  to  get  in  under  them, 
they  had  the  men  back  of  them,  and  they  would  declare  him  unfair  to  the  master 
plumbers'  association  and  compel  our  men  to  quit. 

<^.  Do  the  wages  of  journeymen  plumbers  average  about  alike  in  the  different 
cities  of  this  country? — A.  No. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  about  how  they  range  in  different  places? — A.  In  portions 
of  the  extreme  West  they  run  as  high  as  $5.50  a  day — that  is,  through  Montana 
and  Idaho.    Around  California  it  runs  $3  to  $3.50  a  day. 

Q.  What  is  that  for,  10  hours? — A.  Yes;  10  hours.  ItislO  hours  also  in  Montana. 
In  Missouri,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Indiana  it  runs  from  $3  to 
$4  a  day,  8  or  9  hours  generally.  In  the  Eastern  States  it  runs  all  the  way  from 
$1.50  to  $3.75. 
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Q.  What  kind  of  a  Journeyman  plnmber  is  it  who  gets  only  fl.SO  a  day  in  the 
Eastern  States? — ^A.  Down  tnroagh  Massachusetts  there  are  some.  I  do  not  know 
what  kind  they  are.  Ihave  never  come  in  contact  with  them  directly,  but  I  know 
that  is  all  the  wages  they  receive. 

Q.  Is  that  in  the  cities  or  in  the  country  villages? — ^A.  Small  towns  of  5,000  to 
10,000  inhabitants. 

C^.  Are  those  men  considered  fiilly  competent  to  do  any  job  of  plnmbing  or  gas 
fitting? — ^A.  No;  thev  would  not  do  in  a  large  town.  They  are  considered  compe- 
tent in  the  places  where  they  are  working  at  the  present  time,  but  they  are  not 
competent  to  go  into  a  large  city  in  competition  with  the  men  there,  because  they 
have  not  the  knowledge  of  the  business,  and  the  same  appliances  are  not  used. 

Q.  Is  there  any  regulation  of  apprenticeship  in  the  plumbing  trade  in  this  coun- 
try?— A.  Partly;  in  a  great  many  places  there  is.  The  object  of  our  association  is 
to  restrict  and  stop  the  employment  of  apprentices,  at  least  for  5  years. 

Q.  Are  the  rules  of  your  unions  somewhat  uniform  against  apprenticeship? — ^A. 
Y^;  but  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  enforce  it  only  in  about  40  cities. 
You  permit  apprenticeship  to  some  limited  extent? — ^A.  Oh,  yes. 
What  is  the  general  regulation? — A.  One  to  a  shop. 

How  lonflf  a  term  of  service  must  an  apprentice  be  taken  for? — ^A.  Four  years 
as  a  helper  ana  3  years  working  under  instructions. 

Q.  Is  ne  then  granted  any  certificate? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  whom? — A.  It  is  mostly  done  by  the  journeymen's  organization,  but  in 
some  places  it  is  done  jointly  by  the  journeymen  and  the  employers'  association. 
There  is  no  general  method  of  issuing  a  certificate. 

Q.  Is  that  certificate  generally  recog^zed  by  the  unions  and  by  employing 
plumbers  as  an  evidence  of  the  man's  fitness  to  practice  his  occuxM&tion? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  any  more  apprentices  taken,  as  a  general  thing,  than  the  number  ^which 
you  have  named  as  a  limit? — A.  Oh,  yes;  as  I  said  before,  there  are  only  about  40 
cities  that  are  able  to  enforce  this  rule.  The  rest  of  them  have  any  amount  of 
them.  There  is  no  definite  number.  They  hire  as  many  as  they  want  and  as  often 
as  the^  want. 

Q.  is  there  a  tendency  among  contractors  to  employ  apprentices  because  they 
can  get  them  cheaper? — A.  When  they  have  been  able  to  secure  them,  they  have. 
That  was  the  reason  for  the  restriction  of  apprentices  which  was  started  in  Chicago 
in  1896;  and  the  reason  for  doing  it  at  that  time  in  Chicago  was  that  there  were 
some  1,200  journeymen  and  very  near  1,800  apprentices;  and  the  result  was  that 
the  employer  used  1  or  2  skillea  journeymen  and  shoved  in  the  rest  helpers- 
did  the  job  with  them  under  instruction,  and  charged  the  consumer  the  same  as 
he  would  for  the  skilled  mechanic. 

Q.  If  only  1  apprentice  is  allowed  to  a  shop,  that  means  1  in  4  years,  does  it 
not? — A.  There  are  900  shops  in  Chicago;  that  would  be  900  plumbers  in  4  years. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand,  do  you?— A.  Yes;  I  think 
it  is,  and  a  great  deal  more,  too,  for  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Q.  I  suppose  they  would  spread  out  somewhat  from  the  large  cities  into  smaUer 
places,  would  they  not? — A.  I  think  the  smaller  places  are  pretty  well  supplied. 
They  are  teaching  them,  too,  just  as  the  large  cities  are;  in  fact,  more  so. 

<^.  Has  the  effect  of  the  organization  of  unions  been  to  improve  the  condition 
of  loumeymen  plumbers  generally? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  wages  increased? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much? — A.  Where  we  have  been  able  to  get  a  strong  organization  we 
have  invariably  got  an  increase  in  wages. 

Q.  Have  hours  of  labor  been  lessened? — A.  Yes;  that  is,  the  only  cities  where 
the  hours  of  labor  have  been  lessened  are  those  where  the  organization  is  strong. 

Q.  Have  the  unions  insisted  on  any  limitation  of  work  within  10  hours? — ^A. 
Only  on  one  occasion. 

Q.  Where  and  when  was  that,  and  what  was  the  limitation?— A.  In  Chicago,  in 
May,  1899,  the  plumbers  got  up  a  set  of  rules  restricting  a  day's  work — ^the  limita- 
tions of  a  day's  work. 

Q.  It  was  the  journeymen  that  got  that  up?— A.  Yes.  The  reason  they  got  it 
up  was  that  the  employers,  when  starting  a  large  row  of  builoings  or  flats,  50  or 
60  buildings,  got  the  biggest  and  strongest  fellows  they  could  get  and  they  x>aid 
them  00  and  75  cents  a  dav  more  to  get  all  the  work  they  could  done,  and  the  oth- 
ers had  to  keep  up  v^ith  them,  and  if  they  could  not  keep  up  they  were  forced  to 
let  go;  and  the  result  was  that  they  fairly  took  them  off  their  feet.  We  saw  the 
only  way  we  could  stop  it  was  to  regulate  the  day's  work.  While  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  objection  as  to  the  amount  of  work  that  was  allowed  at  first,  it  was 
practically  approved  by  the  employers  until  it  touched  the  pockete  of  some  of  the 
uurge  ones,  and  then  they  started  this  lockout.    But  the  amount  of  work  that  we 
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stipnlated  for  a  day  of  8  hours  was  more  work  than  they  did  previous  to  1886, 
when  they  worked  10  hours. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  specify  what  the  limitation  was? — ^A.  I  could  not  in  detail. 
Eight  joints  were  supposed  to  be  a  day's  work;  that  is,  8  wiped  joints  on  lead  pipe, 
from  lead  to  brass  or  iron  or  whatever  it  was  counted;  that  is,  8  wii)ed  joints  and 
the  putting  in  of  the  connections.  That  was  ail  the  plumbers  were  supposed  to 
do  in  1  day  previous  to  1886,  in  10  hours. 

Q.  Has  there  ever  been  any  smaller  limit  than  that  put  on? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  lon^  does  it  take  a  plumber  to  make  a  wiped  joint? — A.  Well,  to  take 
two  ordinary  pieces  of  pipe  right  here  on  the  table  and  prepare  them,  it  would  take 
him  probably  between  30  and  40  or  45  minutes;  that  is,  just  the  individual  pieces 
of  pipe,  where  he  does  not  have  to  do  anything  else  with  it;  but  when  you  come 
to  put  it  up  on  the  wall  and  put  all  the  additional  fasteners  and  stays  about  it — 
what  they  term  tacks — ^straighten  your  pipe,  and  make  it  presentable  in  a  work- 
manlike manner,  I  should  consider  it  a  very  good  8  hours'  work.  The  plumber 
has  always  got  to  do  practically  his  own  carpenter  work,  such  as  cutting  holes 
through  partitions  and  putting  up  boards  to  run  his  pipes  on,  so  that  while  anybody 
unfamiliar  with  the  business  would  look  at  8  joints  a  day  as  a  ridiculously  small 
day's  work,  when  you  take  into  consideration  everything  in  connection  with  their 
completion  and  putting  them  on  the  wall  where  they  belong,  it  is  what  I  term  a 
good  8  hours'  work. 

Q.  Does  all  this  extra  work  necessarily  come  with  the  making  of  the  8  joints? — 
A.  Very,  very  seldom  without  it. 

<j.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Supi>o8e  the  conditions  are  favorable  and  more 
joints  than  8  could  be  put  up  within  8  hours;  then  what? — ^A.  "We  never  had  that 
condition  arise  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Suppose  it  should  be  unfavorable  and  he  should  not  be  able  to  put  all  up  in 
8  hours? — A.  The  way  we  look  at  it  ia  that  he  should  average  that  work  a  week; 
take  the  whole  week  and  average  that  amount  of  work  in  a  week. 

Q.  There  is  no  complaint  if  he  should  put  on  more  than  8  joints  in  a  day  ? — ^A. 
Oh,  no;  not  if  he  evened  it  up  in  a  week. 

^.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  instances  in  Chicago  where 
a  journeyman  was  able  to  make  his  8  joints  in  half  a  day  and  then  spend  the  rest 
of  his  day  in  idleness? — A.  No;  I  know  of  some  kinds  of  work  where  they  could 
do  it  in  half  a  dspy,  but  I  do  not  know  where  they  have  done  it. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  that  that  limitation  was  one  of  the  complaints  made  by  the 
contractors  against  the  building  trades'  council  and  against  the  limitations  of 
the  unions? — ^A.  There  are  only  two  trades  in  the  builoing  trades'  council  that 
limited  their  work.  They  were  the  plumbers  and  the  lathers.  As  I  said  before, 
when  the  plumbers  first  adopted  it  it  was  practically  approved  by  the  employers' 
association,  and  they  thought  it  was  a  good thin^  for  the  reason  that  it  would  drive 
the  small  employer  out.  They  wanted  to  get  nd  of  the  small  employer  and  they 
approved  it.  Dozens  of  them  got  right  up  in  their  own  meetings  and  said  it  was 
a  good  thing;  but,  as  I  said  beiore,  as  soon  as  it  began  to  touch  their  own  pockets 
and  some  large  jobs  they  had,  they  helped  to  inaugurate  this  lockout,  and  the  big- 
gest reason  for  tiiat  lockout  was,  as  I  said  before,  because  the  agreements  would 
not  be  made  whereby  the  men  would  not  work  for  anybody  but  contractors  belong- 
ing to  the  association.  I  know  that  is  a  fact,  because  members  of  the  Chicago 
Master  Plumbers'  Association  have  made  the  proposition  to  me  directly  that  they 
thought  they  could  settle  the  matter  and  do  away  with  the  issue  of  dissolving  the 
building  trades  council,  providing  we  would  make  an  agreement  to  work  for  none 
but  members  of  their  association  again;  and  that,  in  my  opinion,  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  lockout  more  than  anything  else. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  beneficial  effect  of  these  restrictive  agreements 
among  joumejrmen  and  among  employers? — A.  They  are  not  beneficial  to  the 
journeymen.  The  benefit  all  accrues  to  the  employer.  He  is  enabled  to  get 
nigher  prices  for  his  work,  and  they  stop  competition. 

Q.  Is  not  one  object  of  the  union  to  stop  competition? — ^A.  No;  the  object  of  the 
employer  is  to  stop  the  competition. 

Q.  The  union  welcomes  competition  then? — A.  As  far  as  the  contractor  is  con- 
cerned, of  course.  I  do  not  supi)ose  that  individually  they  welcome  comx)etition 
of  journeymen  because  there  are  too  many  of  them  at  the  present  time.  One 
instance  of  the  restriction  of  competition  by  one  of  this  same  kind  of  combina- 
tions they  made,  after  we  had  dissolved  the  a^eement  we  had  with  them  for 
working  for  none  but  members  of  their  association,  occurred  on  the  Western 
Methodist  Book  Concern  building,  up  on  Washin^n  street,  between  Dearborn 
and  State.  I  think  there  were  9  firms  involved  m  figuring  on  the  job.  They 
worked  this  pooling  issue  on  it,  and  let  the  job  be  for  8  months.    The  contract 
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was  $8,000  or  $4,000  more  than  it  ought  to  have  been  for  the  job,  and  the 
Western  Book  Concern  knew  that  they  were  getting  aandbas^ed,  bo  they  stopped 
the  contract.  And  finally  1  of  the  emploving  plnmbers  in  this  combinatioii  saw 
an  opportunity  to  get  the  job  at  a  go(^  fair  profit,  so  he  jnmi>ed  the  rig.  The 
secretary  of  the  Master  Plumbers'  Association  mtimediately  came  over  and  brought 
a  proposition  to  the  plumbers'  union  and  offered  $500  if  fiiey  would  strike  their 
men  to  stop  him  from  doing  that  job.  Now,  if  we  would  make  an  agpeement 
with  them  on  that  ground  tiiey  could  govern  competition.  They  even  went  so 
far  as  to  have  districts  wherein  certain  firms  controlled  the  work. 

Q.  That  was  by  agreement  between  the  contractors,  as  you  understand  it?— 
A.  Yes. 

You  call  that  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  trust? — ^A.  Yes;  I  should. 
You  think  it  Is  a  monopoly? — ^A.  Yes. 

Do  you  regard  it  as  any  benefit  to  the  plumbing  trade  or  to  the  public?— 
fo;  it  is  no  benefit  to  either  one. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Is  it  not  a  fraud  on  the  public?— A.  Why,  yes,  it  is  down- 
rignt  robbery;  that  is  what  it  is.  I  consider  a  man  just  as  honest  that  knocks 
you  down  and  robs  you  of  your  watch — just  as  honest  as  that  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  You  think  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  emiiloyers,  the 
master  plumbers,  and  the  contractors,  to  organize  into  an  association?— A.  I  think 
it  is  a  good  thing  if  they  will  limit  their  organization  to  the  betterment  of  the 
class  of  work,  and  if  they  will  hold  themselves  to  a  fair  profit  and  give  the 
mechanic  his  fair  share  of  the  profit,  I  think  they  are  all  right  then. 

Q.  Would  your  organization  prefer  to  deal  with  an  association  of  employers 
or  with  the  employers  8ex)arately  out  of  the  association?— A.  They  would  sooner 
deal  with  an  association. 

Q.  And  yet  you  are  now  in  more  or  less  of  a  squabble  with  the  association? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  a  x>oint  that  dpes  not  concern  wages  nor  the  personal  welfare  of  your 
members? — A.  No. 

Q.  But  on  a  point  that  thev  are  using  you  for  their  benefit  without  your  deriv- 
ing any  benefits? — A.  Yes;  that  is  exactly  the  position.  To  show  you  the  effects 
of  that— 6  weeks  ago  a  man  who  has  been  secretary  and  treasurer  of  our  organ- 
ization for  4  years,  Mr.  W.  J.  Spencer,  went  to  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  with  the 
intention  of  starting  in  business.  He  invested  some  $270  in  tools  and  paid  rent 
for  a  store.  There  is  an  addition  to  the  town  being  built  out  there,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  and  some  men  of  influence  invited  him  to  come  out  there,  and  he 
resigned  his  position  as  secretary  of  our  organization  to  go  into  business.  His 
own  association,  of  which  he  was  general  secretary,  has  an  agreement  with  the 
employing  plumbers  out  there— one  of  these  exclusive  agreements — and  he  found 
out  that  if  he  did  not  put  up  $250  to  be  initiated  into  their  organization  he  oould 
not  hire  any  men,  and  he  would  not  be  permitted  to  do  any  work.  All  he  had 
was  about  $300.  He  had  to  come  back  and  go  to  work  for  us  again.  He  had  sac- 
rificed what  he  had  to  go  out  there,  and  he  had  to  give  it  all  up  because  they  had 
one  of  these  exclusive  agreements  for  2  years,  and  the  result  was  he  did  not 
have  the  $250  to  put  up,  and  he  had  to  pack  up  his  stuff — he  had  his  wife  and 
family  out  there — ^and  come  back  to  Chicago  a^^ain. 

Q.  Supposing  there  had  been  no  such  exclusive  agreement,  would  he  not  have 
been  able  to  establish  himself  there? — ^A.  Yes.  He  had  credit  with  the  supply 
houses  and  all  he  needed  was  the  job,  a  place  to  go  ahead  and  solicit  work.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  this  agreement  he  could  have  continued  in  business.  These  men 
interested  in  him  could  have  furnished  him  with  enough  work  to  start  him. 

Q.  Where  these  exclusive  agreements  do  not  exist,  can  any  individual  joumev- 
man  plumber  accept  from  a  man  building  a  house  an  engagement  to  do  plumb- 
ing?— A.  Not  in  all  cases.  Our  organization  prefers  to  work  for  employing 
plumbers,  but  we  do  not  wish  to  restrict  ourselves  to  working  for  none  but  mem- 
bers of  the  plumbers*  association.  Now,  in  the  city  of  Chicaffo  there  are  only 
about  270  men  who  belong  to  the  plumbers'  association,  wlule  there  are  900  shops 
in  the  city.  Of  course,  we  recognize  the  fact  that  the  Master  Plumbers' Associa- 
tion has  the  larger  contractors — that  is,  their  members  do  probably  65  or  70  per 
cent  of  the  worK  of  the  town.  Therefore,  it  is  policy  for  us  to  deal  with  them, 
while  we  would  also  work  for  the  outsiders  under  the  same  conditions. 

Q.  Do  the  individual  members  of  your  unions  make  contracts  for  their  own 
employment,  or  is  that  regelated  by  the  union  so  that  the  business  agent  does  the 
business? — ^A.  No;  nobody  makes  a  contract  for  the  men.  He  simply  goes  and 
hires  out  at  the  stipulated  rate  of  wages  demanded  by  the  organization.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  that  have  ever  had  a  contract  made  for  them.  They  iiave  all  been 
interested  enough  in  themselves  to  ask  for  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages. 
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Q.  Then  all  the  members  -poeaees  the  same  liberty  of  contract  as  they  did  when 
they  did  not  belong  to  the  union?— A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  In  the  case  or  this  man  yon  have  described  going  West  to  go  into  business 
for  nimself ,  who  made  the  objection  under  that  agreement  to  his  going  in  there? — 
A.  The  maister  plumbers. 

Q.  Not  the  journeymen? — A.  Oh,  no;  they  would  have  been  glad  to  let  him  in. 

Q.  Was  the  $250  to  be  x>aicL  to  the  journeymen's  association?— A.  No,  to  the 
employers. 

Q.  That  was  the  condition  of  the  agreement,  was  it? — ^A.  No;  not  a  condition  to 
the  agreement.  The  journeymen  Imew  nothing  about  what  their  initiation  fee 
would  be.  They  did  not  suppose  they  were  going  to  sandbag  anybody,  but  as 
^soon  as  they  got  the  journeymen  into  this  agreement  they  built  a  wall  around 
the  town  and  nobody  could  come  in  unless  they  put  up  that  money.  The  same 
condition  prevails  in  Omaha,  Denver,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  and  I  think  St.  Louis. 

9-  Well,  this  initiatioii  fee  is  meant  to  be  prohibitory?— A.  Yes;  that  is  the 
object. 

Q.  How  much  is  the  biggest  one  that  ^ou  know  of?— A.  That  is  the  lar^st  one 
that  I  know  of.  In  Chicago  they  have  it  up  to  $100,  and  they  have  had  it  down 
to  $5.  Any  time  thev  wanted  to  defeat  the  journeymen  they  put  it  down  to  $5, 
and  when  they  had  the  journeymen  on  their  side  they  put  it  up  to  $100. 

Q.  Are  there  not  restrictions  as  to  the  admission  of  journeymen  workmen  into 
your  association? — A.  Not  if  he  is  a  competent  man  and  has  done  nothing  to  the 
injury  of  the  organization. 

().  Any  good  journeyman  plxunber  can  come  in? — ^A.  That  is,  if  he  pays  the 
initiation  fee  and  agrees  to  abide  by  the  rules. 

Q.  How  much  is  the  initiation  fee? — ^A.  The  initiation  fee  is  |25  in  Chicago.  It 
runs  from  $10  to  $25. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkb.)  In  different  XMurts  of  the  country? — A.  In  different  parts 
of  the  country.  In  cities  where  the  wages  and  conditions  are  good  it  is  $25.  The 
conditions  and  wa^s  and  hours,  everytning  of  that  kind  may  be  poor  in  Balti- 
more—which is  so  m  our  business;  in  fact,  our  initiation  fee  in  Baltimore  is  $10, 
while  in  Washington  here  it  is  $25.  If  a  man  joined  the  organization  in  Balti- 
more for  $10,  that  would  entitle  him  to  gro  to  any  local.  He  could  come  here  for 
no  additional  charge  at  all;  he  could  be  transferred  from  tiiat  local  to  the  local 
in  Washington  without  any  extra  charge. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Tompkins.  )  Has  your  association  ever  undertaken  to  get  any  special 
law  passed  for  the  protection  of  your  members? — A.  None;  only  along  sanitary 
lines.  We  have  made  an  effort  to  have  the  registration  of  plumbers  provided 
for  in  very  near  all  the  Middle  States,  and  we  have  always  been  trying  to  enforce 
laws  for  better  plumbing  work,  better  ventilation,  better  sewerage. 

Q.  You  have  never  thought  of  any  special  laws  that  would  relieve  you  from 
these  impositions  which  you  have  there  by  the  master  plumbers  and  employers? — 
A.  No;  we  have  never  attempted  anything.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thin^. 
I  think  some  law  should  be  passed  restricting  this  kind  of  a^eements  or  combi- 
nations among  employers  and  the  men.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  right  from  any 
standpoint,  because  it  is  undoubtedly  sandbagging  the  public.  I  believe  their 
a^eements  should  be  restricted  to  tne  rate  of  wages  ana  hours  and  conditions 
directlv  in  the  trade. 

Q.  You  think  a  law  forbidding  combinations  or  agreements  for  other  purposes 
than  regulating  wages  and  hours  should  be  prohibited? — A.  Yes. 

U.  Applying  both  to  worMngmen  and  employers? — ^A.  To  both  of  them.  I 
will  recite  one  reason  for  that—in  fact,  two  cases:  In  Omaha,  Nebr.,  in  May, 
1896,  a  firm,  N.  O.  Nelson  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  opened  up  a  place  of  business, 
called  the  Nebraska  Plumbing  and  Heating  Company.  They  had  one  of  the 
same  kind  of  exclusive  agreements  that  I  have  explained  to  you,  and  the  master 
plumbers  immediately  entered  an  objection  to  any  of  the  journeyman  plumbers 
working  for  the  NeOTaska  Plumbing  and  Heating  Company.  The  matter  was 
referred  to  the  executive  board  of  the  National  Association,  and  the  executive 
board  empowered  the  men  to  go  to  work  Uiere,  and  the  result  was  some  of  the 
members  of  the  local  went  to  work  and  received  higher  wages  than  they  were 
receiving  from  the  master  plumbers.  But  the  master  plumbers  brought  pressure 
to  bear,  and  they  brought  it  up  before  the  next  convention  and  it  sustained  their 
contention,  boycotted  the  firm  and  drove  them  out  of  the  city  of  Omaha,  and 
made  nonunion  men  out  of  about  ten  of  our  menbers,  who  were  working  under 
better  conditions  than  any  of  the  other  union  men.  The  same  thing  happened  in 
Denver,  with  the  Colorado  Plumbing  and  Heating  Company,  though  the  men 
were  living  up  to  the  reg^ations  and  receiving  better  wages  and  under  better 
conditions;  but  at  the  same  time  this  agreement  compelled  them  to  leave  the 
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place,  and  it  put  that  firm  out  of  bnsmess  in  both  of  those  cities.    So  that  stopped 
competition  right  there. 

S.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  If  there  had  been  no  combination  of  the  master  plumbers 
no  union  by  the  journeymen  plumbers  such  exclusive  or  x^Bstrictiye  agreements 
could  not  have  been  entered  into,  could  they? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not  suppose  so. 

Q.  Does  the  fact  of  the  abuse  of  organization  by  tiiese  restrictive  agreements 
seem  to  you  a  reason  why  there  should  be  no  organization? — ^A.  No.  I  believe 
there  should  be  an  organization  in  every  trade.  I  believe  that  is  the  only  way 
that  the  laboring  people  can  benefit  themselves.  It  has  been  the  onlv  way  that 
they  have  benefited  themselves,  notwithstanding  these  much  talked  of  lawB^being 
enacted  in  the  States.  I  know  of  no  law  that  has  been  of  any  material  benefit  to 
the  workingman  outside  of  his  own  organization. 

Q.  You  recognize  that  the  employers  have  the  same  right  to  combine  in  unions 
or  associations  that  the  employees  have? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  remedy  you  would  recommend  would  not  strike  at  organization  but  at 
the  abuse  of  organization? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  thought  of  any  definite  scheme  or  proposal  or  remedv? — ^A.  No,  I 
have  not.    In  fact,  I  have  never  given  the  subject  an^  serious  consideration  at  alL 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  not  such  organizations  as  you  refer  to,  of  the 
capitsdists  and  laborers  together — ^would  not  that  tend  to  making  a  capitalirtic 
class  and  a  labor  class  and  fix  their  status  so  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  a  labor- 
ing man  to  ever  become  a  capitalist? — A.  Well,  there  is  some  foundation  for 
that,  but  if  they  are  restricted  from  going  any  further  thsm  to  regulate  hours  and 
wages,  and,  I  might  say,  the  apprenticeship  of  their  trade,  I  thii&  it  wonld  be  all 
right;  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  right  to  ^  any  further  than  that.  Of  course,  if 
they  are  permitted  to  make  these  exclusive  agreements  tiiey  can  prevent  any  man 
from  going  into  any  city  where  it  is  in  force. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Clarke.  )  How  do  the  wi^es  and  hours  of  labor  in  your  trade  com- 
pare as  between  the  United  States  and  Canada?— A.  Wages  in  Canada  are  about 
the  same  as  the  wages  in  the  ^ew  England  States.  They  run  from  $3  to  ^  and 
$1.50  a  dav.  The  lowest  wages  in  Canada,  that  I  know  of,  is  $2.50;  but  they  are 
all  along  ixom  $8  to  $2.50.  I  suppose  in  places  where  the  men  are  unorganized 
they  are  working  for  as  low  as  $1.50,  in  Canada;  but  the  highest  is  $8,  and  10 
hours  work. 

Q.  Their  condition  seems  to  be  rather  better  in  this  country,  then,  than  there? — 
A.  Oh,  yes. 

S.  The  cost  of  living  is  about  the  same? — ^A.  I  think  it  is  cheaper  in  Canada. 
.  How  do  real  wages  compare  there  with  real  wages  here,  then? — ^A.  They  are 
lower  there. 

Q.  Have  anv  of  these  restrictive  agreements  appeared  in  Canada? — ^A.  None 
that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Are  the  journeymen  plumbers  as  well  organized  in  Canada  as  in  this  conn- 
try? — A.  Yes;  in  proportion  to  the  population. 

Q.  Is  there  as  much  building  there  in  proportion  to  the  population  as  there  is 
here? — ^A.  I  could  not  answer  that  question. 

<^.  Are  they  very  steadily  employed  generally? — A.  More  so  than  in  the  larger 
cities  of  the  United  States.  They  employ  so  many  men  and  they  keep  the  men 
steady.  In  the  United  States  the  employment  of  plumbers  has  got  down  to  the 
hourly  system.  They  hire  you  for  an  hour,  and  if  you  come  in  and  they  have 
nothing  for  vou  to  do  they  lay  you  off;  whereas  in  Canada  they  will  keep  you 
around  the  snop  doing  oddjs  and  ends  and  getting  up  material.  That  used  to  be 
in  vogue  in  the  United  States  up  to  10  or  12  years  ago,  but  now  all  the  material 
that  used  to  be  made  in  the  shops  by  the  journeymen  when  there  was  no  work 
outside  is  manufactured  by  machinery,  and  all  that  employment  is  taken  away 
from  them. 

Q.  Do  the  journeymen  plumbers  now  get  as  much  bv  the  hour  system  per  dav, 
week,  and  month  as  they  formerly  did  under  the  employment  by  the  day,  week, 
or  month? — ^A.  No.  I  can  not  say  as  to  the  conditions  all  over  the  country,  but  I 
am  more  familiar  with  Chicago,  and  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  the  journeymen 
plumbers  do  not  average  over  $2  a  day  the  year  round. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  how  much  the  contractors  get  for  that  work?— A.  Tes; 
they  get  $7  a  day.  That  is,  when  they  send  out  a  man  to  do  repair  work  or  put  in 
a  bath  tub  or  closet,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  they  charge  $7  a  day  for  plumbing, 
and  fi^ring  on  a  contract  they  figure  it  from  $5.50  to  $6  a  day.  There  is  where 
the  point  comes  in — ^what  we  term  the  jobber  in  the  trade.  They  send  the  jobber 
out  when  he  gets  knowledge  enough  to  do  the  work  himself;  while  he  cotdd  not 
go  and  lay  out  the  system,  he  could  go  and  put  in  a  closet,  and  while  the  employer 
probably  pays  him  $6  a  week,  he  charges  the  customer  as  much  for  the  man's  tune 
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as  though  the  man  had  spent  15  or  20  years  at  the  bnsmess.    So  when  timrn  j^ 
slack  they  are  laying  off  tne  jonmeymen  and  Ifpeping  the  boys. 

Q.  Do  yon  tfamk  of  any  remedy  for  that  condition  of  thingps,  so  as  to  protect  the 
public  from  the  imposition? — A.  None  but  the  remedy  that  we  have  adopted  of 
restricting  them.  We  figure  that  with  one  heli)er  to  each  journeyman  for  every 
shop  in  the  United  States  will  provide  more  plumbers  than  are  needed. 

Q.  Does  that  evil  prevail  in  Canada  as  well  as  in  this  country? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  conditions  of  employment,  then,  are  very  similar  in  the  two  countries? — 
A.  Yes.  The  conditions  are  a  little  better  in  the  United  States  than  there — ^that 
is,  in  the  larger  towns — but  the  conditions  in  the  smaller  towns  are  not  any 
better. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  discussion  in  your  national  conventions  or  in  any  of 
yonr  unions  as  to  remedying  this  excessive  charge  of  the  contractors? — ^A.  No;  it 
IS  impossible  for  us  to  govern  them. 

Q.  Y  ou  regard  that  excessive  charge  as  an  evil  in  reference  to  vour  organiza- 
tion?— A.  Yes;  I  believe  it  injurious  to  the  joumejnmen  just  as  much  as  it  is  injuri- 
ous to  anybody  else.  It  gives  them  a  bad  reputation  among  the  public.  In  fact, 
that  kind  of  work  has  made  our  business  ridiculous.  The  comic  papers  have  pic- 
tured the  plumber  in  all  manners,  shapes,  and  forms  just  for  the  one  evil,  and 
they  have  had  good  grounds  for  it  up  to  the  last  year,  and  in  fact  in  a  majority 
of  the  cities  now.  If  you,  as  a  householder,  want  to  put  in  a  bath  tub,  you  do  not 
want  to  pav  $6  a  day  to  a  boy  to  whom  the  employer  pays  $1;  you  do  not  want 
him  to  maKe  $5  a  day  profit,  and  then  you  not  imow  whether  the  tub  was  put 
in  right  or  wrong,  It  can  be  done  so  it  will  hold  water  and  work  all  right  for  a 
time.  He  will  collect  his  money  and  get  out  of  the  job,  and  in  6  or  7  or  8  months 
vou  will  have  to  hire  him  again;  there  is  something  the  matter  with  the  tub;  and 
he  gets  another  crack  at  you.  That  is  where  the  Incompetent  boy  comes  in.  If 
a  first-class  mechanic  does  that  job  you  will  probably  have  no  trouble  with  the 
tub  for  8  or  10  or  12  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  have  troT^ble  as  a  first-class  mechanic  in  work- 
ing up  to  the  desire  of  the  master  plumbers — doing  the  amount  of  work  which 
they  think  you  can  do? — A.  Then  there  would  be  a  liability  of  the  job  being 
defective.  If  a  man  is  put  on  a  job  and  he  knows  that  he  has  to  put  in  so  much 
work,  and  that  amount  of  work  is  so  great  he  can  not  spend  anv  time  in  making 
what  he  terms  a  good  job,  he  will  slight  a  good  many  things  to  hold  his  position. 
It  is  human  nature.  I  have  seen  work  in  Chicago  whicn  I  would  actually  be 
ashamed  of;  and  I  knew  the  men  who  did  it  were  ashamed  of  it,  but  it  was  a  case 
of  putting  it  in  and  keeping  their  job. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  there  any  restriction  in  Chicago  or  any  other  city  that 
you  know  of  on  the  purchase  of  plumbing  material? — A.  Yes;  there  is  in  Chicago 
to-day,  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Please  describe  it. — A.  "Well,  thev  do  not  want  the  manufacturers  to  sell  to 

anybody  that  is  not  a  member  of  the  Master  Plumbers'  Association.    They  have 

had  it  in  force  for  5  and  6  months  at  a  time,  but  the  pressure  becomes  so  strong 

from  outside  firms  that  they  can  not  control  them.    They  practically  shut  up 

.every  supply  house  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Q.  Who  did  that?— A.  The  master  plumbers.  They  deprive  anybody  from  get- 
ting any  materials. 

Q.  If  a  journeyman  plumber,  then,  had  undertaken  to  set  up  business  for  him- 
self he  would  not  have  been  able  to  get  any  material? — ^A.  No.  We  have  had  a 
dozen  cases  of  that  kind  where  he  could  not  get  any  material.  It  would  not  be 
sold  to  them  at  any  price. 

Q.  If  a  man  was  building  a  house  and  all  was  done  except  finishing  up  the 
plumbing,  would  he  have  been  able  to  hire  a  journeyman  to  go  in  and  complete 
the  plunibin^?— A.  If  he  could  get  the  material. 

Q.  You  think  he  could  not  get  the  material? — ^A.  I  know  he  could  not  get  it, 
because  I  have  myself  tried  to  get  it  for  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  If  you  were  a  householder  and  a  plumber  and  you 
wanted  to  put  in  a  bit  of  plumbing  and  do  the  work  yourself,  you  could  not  go 
to  supply  houses  and  get  the  material? — ^A.  If  I  owned  the  house  and  was  also  a 
plumber? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  I  could  not  unless  I  got  an  order  from  the  Master  Plumbers'  Asso- 
ciation or  the  central  supply  association,  and  I  signed  an  agreement  guarantee- 
ing that  I  would  not  hire  a  nonunion  man.  Then  I  could  get  some,  not  over  the 
amount  of  $15. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  there  any  of  these  restrictive  agreements  now  in 
force  in  Chicago  as  to  supplies?  Is  there  perfect  liberty  now  to  purchase  plumb- 
ing material?— A.  They  will  only  sell  to  very  few  people  now— that  is,  without 
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the  sanction  of  the  employing  plumbers  they  sell  goods  to.  It  is  hard  for  the 
other  men  to  get  material.  Since  that  thin^  has  started  firms  have  come  in  from 
the  outside — had  their  traveling  men  come  in  and  sell  goods.  This  N.  O.  Nelam 
Company  that  our  association  boycotted  at  the  convention— they  lifted  the  boy- 
cott m  August,  and  they  immediately  sent  goods  to  Chicago  to  anybody  who 
wanted  them. 

Q.  You  consider  it  to  the  advantage  of  journeymen  plumbers  to  be  able  to  buy 
goods  with  perfect  freedom  in  the  market? — ^A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  You  do  not  think,  then,  it  is  possible  to  enforce  for  any  great  length  of  time 
any  restriction  ujKin  the  sale  of  plumbing  material?— -A.  No;  1  would  say  they 
can  not  do  it  successfully  for  more  than  5  or  6  months,  and  even  then  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  dishonesty  in  it.  They  have  men — good  customers  of  theirs — and 
they  get  the  material  in  some  way.  These  are  rare  cases,  but  I  have  known  them 
to  send  their  goods  out  in  grocery  wagons,  covered  up  in  that  manner,  bnt  they 
were  very  rare  cases.  The  supply  houses  are  practically  holding  them  up.  I  fed 
safe  in  saying  as  inuch  as  60  per  cent  of  the  men  in  the  plumbing  busineeB  are  held 
up  by  the  supply  houses.  If  they  get  a  contract,  they  have  got  to  sign  over  the 
receipt  for  their  money  on  that  contract  to  the  supply  houses  until  such  time  as 
their  goods  are  paid  for. 

Q.  You  think  the  supply  houses  prefer  to  limit  themselves  to  the  master  plumb- 
ers, or  would  they  prefer  to  sell  to  the  general  public?— A.  They  tayor  any  person 
who  will  give  them  their  business  exclusively. 

J.  You  think  the  supply  houses  will  do  that? — ^A.  All  I  know  of  will  do  it. 
.  Well,  you  say  that  evil  does  not  exist  now.    Has  it  not  had  a  tendency  to 
d  up  competition  among  the  supply  houses? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  has. 
There  is  no  competition,  you  might  say,  among  them  because  they  are  all  undo' 
the  one  head — the  central  supply  association. 

C^.  Is  this  central  supply  association  a  Chicago  or  a  national  body? — ^A.  I 
believe  it  extends  from  Pittsburg  west  to  Denver. 

Q.  You  regard  it,  then,  as  a  great  trust? — ^A.  It  certainly  is. 

Q.  Is  it  not  possible  to  buv  material  outside  of  that  association. — ^A.  There  are 
very  few  firms.    I  do  not  believe  there  are  over  4  or  5  firms  not  represented  in  it. 

Q.  In  the  entire  country? — A.  In  this  district,  of  the  people  hancUing  bath  tubs, 
soil  pipe,  wrought-iron  pipe,  fittings,  brass  goods  pertaining  to  plumbing  and 
steam  fitting. 

Q.  Can  not  these  supplies  be  purchased  outside  of  that  district  and  shipped  into 
it?— A.  Oh,  yes;  but  you  have  got  all  the  extra  freight  charges,  and  everything 
like  that,  and  it  would  eat  up  any  difference  you  get  in  the  price. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  do  you  mow,  if  anythmg,  about  the  plumb- 
ers organizations  in  Chicago  changing  the  rules  and  thereby  embarassing  the 
contractors  or  master  plumbers? — A.  1  have  stated  that  they  changed  the  rulee. 

Q.  During  the  progress  of  the  building?— A.  No;  not  during  the  progress  of  any 
building — any  inoividual  building. 

<j.  They  never  do  that? — A.  On,  no.  They  change  the  general  rules,  jnst  as 
this  restriction  of  the  day's  work  was  done,  but  tiiat  was  all  over  the  town,  and 
there  was  60  days*  notice  given  of  it. 

Q.  In  all  cases  a  notice  is  given? — ^A.  Invariably.  When  complaint  was  made 
against  the  building  trades  council,  they  claimed  that  the  btdlding  trades  called 
building  jobs  on  stnke  without  any  consideration  of  the  interest  of  me  employers, 
owners,  or  anything  else.    Those  are  not  facts. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  any  union  of  the  building  trades  council  adopting 
rules  and  requiring  their  enforcement  or  strike  if  not  complied  with? — ^A.  There 
are  none  that  have  not  got  agreements  with  the  firms  with  whom  they  had  them 
previous  to  February  5.  They  all  make  agreements  running  from  1  to  3  years, 
and  I  know  of  none  of  them  tnat  have  changed  them  within  the  stipulated  time 
of  the  agreement — only  the  plumbers. 

Q.  How  many  settings  is  a  day's  work — bowls  in  water-closets,  for  instance? — 
A.  You  mean  wash  basins  and  water-closets? 

8.  Yes. — A.  One— the  fitting  up  of  one  water-closet  is  considered  a  day's  work. 
.  That  is  the  entire  closet? — ^A.  Yes;  the  fitting  of  one  wash  basin  is  a  day's 
work.  One  sink  is  a  day's  work.  Previous  to  1^,  as  I  said  before— 1  myself 
went  into  the  plumbing  business  in  1879.  The  first  place  I  worked  was  on  the 
Columbia  Theater  plumoing,  and  one  wash  basin  with  one  cold-water  supply  was 
considered  2  days  work  by  the  employer  and  the  men.  l^ere  was  not  naif  as 
much  work  on  it  as  there  is  on  the  wash  basin  of  to-day,  yet  previous  to  the  enact- 
ment of  these  rules  they  were  trying  to  force  men  to  put  in  three  of  them. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  change  in  the  rules  of  the  journeymen  plumbers  since 
1886? — ^A.  There  have  been  several  changes,  but  as  to  the  amount  of  work  done 
there  has  not  been  any  change  until  this  restriction  of  the  day's  work. 
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S.  When  was  the  reBtriction  of  the  day's  work?— A.  In  May,  1899. 
.  Is  it  true  that  the  plumbers  have  had  more  loumejnnen  plumbers  than  there 
was  work  for  in  the  city  of  Chicago  after  the  World's  Fair? — A.  Yes;  there  are 
more  jonmeymen  plumbers  in  Chicago  to-day  than  there  is  work  for,  even  if 
there  was  not  any  trouble  there. 

Q.  Is  it  tme  that  it  was  to  give  more  days  of  work  to  the  plumbers,  that  the 
amount  of  work  to  be  done  per  day  was  restricted? — ^A.  I  suppose,  partly,  and  it 
was  partly  to  give  a  man  a  chance  to  be  a  white  man  and  work.  They  worked 
them  so  hard  tnat  a  man  was  not  able  to  work-  at  it  very  long.  I  have  known 
boys  who  have  been  at  it  8  or  10  years,  and  they  are  stoop-shouldered  from  the 
amount  of  work  they  have  had  to  do.  They  simply  force  you  to  the  end  of  your 
abilitv. 

Q.  The  plumbers  belong  to  the  building  trades  council? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  if  there  is  a  disagreement  with  any  other  trade  they  all  stop  work  at 
the  same  time,  do  they? — A.  They  do  after  they  have  visited  the  architect,  the 
contractors,  and  the  owner  of  the  building  and  tried  to  settle  the  matter.  If  they 
can  not  reach  Buy  settlement  they  stop  the  job  until  such  time  as  they  can. 

Q.  Has  the  business  agent  authority  to  stop  work  on  any  building  in  case  of  any 
violation  of  the  rules? — ^A.  No;  he  has  not. 

Q.  When  he  sees  a  rule  being  violated,  where  does  he  go? — A.  He  reports  it  to 
the  organization. 

Q.  And  the  organization A.  Directs  him  what  to  do.  Unless  it  is  some- 
body who  is  hiring  nonunion  men  on  the  job.  Then  the  man  who  represents 
the  trade  under  which  the  nonunion  men  are  working  rei>orts  it  to  the  board  of 
business  agents,  which  meets  three  times  a  week.  That  has  a  representative  from 
each  trade,  and  he  has  got  to  get  a  majority  vote  of  that  body  before  he  can  get 
the  sanction  of  the  council  to  strike  Ihe  job.  A  strike  will  not  be  x>ermitted  until 
everybody  interested  in  the  building  has  been  visited  and  an  eftoA  made  to  pre- 
vail upon  them  to  settle  the  matter. 

3.  Have  you  any  rule  as  to  arbitrating  differences? — ^A.  Not  of  that  character. 
.  Of  any  character? — ^A.  Yes;  rules  as  to  arbitrating  defective  work  done  by 
anv  of  our  members.  If  any  of  our  members  do  work  that  is  bad,  incomplete,  or 
defective,  and  the  contractor  makes  complaint,  we  appoint  an  arbitrator  to  meet 
one  that  he  shall  appoint,  and  see  if  they  can  not  adjust  the  difference.  We 
are  willing  to  pay  whatever  the  fair  damage  is  as  measured  by  the  arbitrating 
committee. 

Q.  If  you  have  a  disagreement  between  an  employer  and  journeymen  plumbers 
in  regard  to  some  difference  that  may  arise,  what  means  have  you  or  settling 
that? — A.  Arbitration. 

Q.  Can  the  plumbers  arbitrate  independent  of  the  other  building  trades? — ^A. 
Yes;  we  never  nave  made  an  agreement  otherwise  than  independent.  We  have 
never  had  an  agreement  sanctioned  by  the  building  trades  council  or  read  before 
the  building  trades  council. 

Q.  If  each  trade  can  arbitrate  its  differences  with  the  contractor,  why  is  the 
trade  still  tied  up  in  Chicago? — A.  They  are  tied  up  for  the  reason  that  they  will 
not  make  these  exclusive  agreements,  more  than  anything  else.  Thev  are  hold- 
ing it  out  under  the  cloak  of  wanting  to  dissolve  the  building  trades  council 
b^ause  its  officers  and  representatives  dayb  been  dishonest;  that  is,  have  demanded 
money  to  allow  them  to  proceed  with  work.  Now,  if  the  employers  weref  not  dis- 
honest, the  plumbers  could  never  have  been  dishonest,  because  it  is  impossible  to 
take  money  unless  somebody  gives  it  to  you,  and  if  they  did  not  give  it  they  could 
not  have  been  dishonest.  ^  the  men  who  are  trying  to  injure  the  reputation  of 
the  men  connected  with  the  building  trades  council  are  the  bigger  robbers  of 
the  two. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  B^ennedy.)  If  what  they  say  be  true? — A.  Yes;  right  on  their  own 
evidence. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  If  each  trade  can  arbitrate  its  differences  with  its 
employers,  as  has  been  stated,  I  supx)ose,  then,  the  only  difference  between  them, 
as  you  say,  is  to  stop  these  exactions  that  are  now  being  made  by  the  building 
trades  council? — A.  That  is  the  way  they  represent  it;  but,  in  truth,  they  want 
the  building  trades  council  to  be  more  powerful  than  it  is  right  now,  but  thev 
want  the  power  drifted  toward  their  side.  They  want  to  be  able  to  use  the  build- 
ing trades  council  to  sandbag  the  public.  As  long  as  the  building  trades  coun- 
cil did  that  it  was  the  grandest  thing  imaginable,  out  as  soon  as  it  refused  to  do 
it  they  organized  the  boycott  and  locked  them  all  out. 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  State  arbitration  boards? — ^A.  Yes;  but  I  do  not  believe 
they  have  power  enough.  I  believe  in  compulsory  arbitration  in  a  good  many 
cases.  I  hardly  know  myself,  but  there  ought  to  be  some  law  to  force  them  to 
arbitrate. 
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Q.  Have  yon  in  mind  a  plan  for  State  arbitration?— -A.  No;  I  have  not.  Of 
course  I  have  not  given  the  question  any  study,  because  I  am  practically  not  caor 
nected  with  the  local  matter  up  there;  but  I  believe  there  ougnt  to  be  compulaHT 
arbitration.  Wherever  a  man  nired  more  than  a  given  number  of  men  he  shonld 
be  compelled  to  submit  to  arbitration  whenever  a  difference  arose. 

Q.  How  would  you  enforce  the  award  or  finding?— A.  I  would  make  it  a  crim- 
inal offense  if  I  could. 

Q.  Give  the  State  board  power  to  enforce  its  own  findings?— A.  Yes;  I  would. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  Suppose  the  findings  were  such  that  the  men  just  quit 
work  and  would  not  work  for  tne  fellow  any  more? — ^A.  I  have  never  known  of  a 
case  of  that  kind.  If  men  quit  work  they  certainly  have  a  grievance  or  they 
would  not  quit. 

Q.  The  grievance  would  be  the  findings  of  this  court  which  you  propose  to 
compel  the  employer  to  submit  to.  How  would  you  compel  the  workmen  to 
submit  to  it? — A.  The  same  as  the  employer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Are  any  of  your  unions  incorporated? — ^A.  Tes. 

Q.  In  what  States? — ^A.  Incorporated  in  Illinois,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey. 
In  fact,  I  believe  the  majority  of  the  local  unions  are  incorporated  in  their  States. 


Q.  You  believe  in  incorporated  unions? — A.  Yes. 


You  believe  it  is  an  advantage  to  the  union  to  be  incorporated? — ^A.  Yes;  I 
believe  it  gives  it  a  better  standing. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  jrour  opinion  a  little  further  in  regard  to  the  arbitratian 
law  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  if  you  are  acquainted  with  it,  and  wherein  ^ou  would 
suggest  amendments  to  that  law? — ^A.  Well,  I  am  not  familiar  with  it.  I  have 
read,  it  on  several  occasions,  but  I  am  not  familiar  with  its  provisions.  The  only 
trouble  with  the  law  is  they  can  not  compel  them  to  arbitrate.  One  side  or  the 
other  says  we  have  nothing  to  arbitrate,  and  that  is  all  the  farther  they  can  go. 

Q.  You  think  compulsory  arbitration  would  make  the  law  effective? — ^A.   Yes. 

Q.  And  bring  about  peace  where  there  is  now  strife  or  might  be  strife? — ^A. 
Yes;  I  believe  that. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Kennbdt.)  Can  you  state  the  membership  of  your  national  organi- 
zation in  figures?— A.  It  is  between  10,050  and  10,075  members.  It  runs  between 
those  numbers.    It  was  that  much  about  5  days  ago. 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion  of  members  in  the  United  States? — ^A.  You  mean 
what  percentage  of  the  men  in  the  United  States  belong  to  our  organization?  I 
would  say  about  30  per  cent,  and  about  60  per  cent  in  Canada. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  men  in  the  union  are  citizens  of  this  country? — ^A. 
I  should  say  about  90  per  cent. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  your  organization  represents  only  about  30  per  cent  of  the 
plumbers  of  the  United  States? — ^A.  That  la  about  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  the  rest  organized  in  any  way? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  are  the  yearly  dues  or  monthly  dues  in  your 
organization? — A.  The  lowest  is  20  cents. 
Per  week? — A.  Twenty  cents  per  week. 

And  the  highest? — ^A.  The  hignest  runs  about  25  cents,  and  one  organiza- 
tion, I  think,  charges  $1.25  a  month. 

Q.  Are  there  any  benefit  dues  in  these  plumbers'  organizations? — ^A.  In  the 
local  organizations  there  are,  with  the  exception  of  those  very  small  ones  that 
are  not  able  to  maintain  one.  In  all  the  larger  organizations  there  is  a  sick  bene- 
fit of  from  $5  to  $7  a  week  and  a  death  benefit  running  from  $100  a  burial  up  to 
50  cents  a  member;  and  the  strike  benefits  run  about  $5  to  $7  a  week. 

Q.  What  per  capita  tax  does  the  local  pay  to  the  national  organization? — A. 
Two  cents  per  member. 

Q.  Have  vou  what  is  known  in  some  organizations  as  a  defense  fund? — A.  Yes; 
we  have  a  defense  fund. 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  state  how  much  that  fund  is? — A.  I  have  no  way  of  knowing 
how  much  the  ftmd  is  just  at  the  present  time,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  $1  per 
member.  That  would  make  it  $10,050.  The  defense  fund  shall  always  be  kept  at 
$1  per  member.  The  money  is  retained  by  the  local  union  and  not  given  until 
called  for  by  the  national  association.  It  is  maintained  by  6  per  cent  of  the 
dues  being  set  aside  until  the  dollar  is  accumulated  again  if  there  has  been  any- 
thing drawn  from  it. 

Q.  Is  the  dollar  a  year  paid  into  that  defense  fund  whether  the  fund  has  be^i 
availed  of  or  not? — ^A.  No;  it  is  not  i>aid  in  until  something  is  taken  out.  It  is 
never  allowed  to  become  more  than  a  dollar  a  member. 

Q.  It  must  stand  at  that  the  year  in  and  the  year  out? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  said,  I  believe,  that  if  a  plumber  is  a  competent  workman  and  has  done 
notning  to  the  injury  of  the  organization  he  will  be  readily  taken  in.    What  do 
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you  mean  bv  haying  done  something  to  the  injury  of  the  organization? — A.  What 
I  mean  by  that  is  known  as  scabbing  it— broken  some  of  its  rales  or  defrauded  it 
of  some  money,  or  in  any  way  been  an  injury  to  the  organization  by  violating  its 
rules  or  taking  money  or  anything  of  that  kmd. 

Q.  Are  men  who  are  guilty  of  these  offenses  kept  out  for  all  time,  or  are  they 
in  most  instances  whitewashed  and  allowed  to  come  back? — A.  They  are  inva- 
riably fined--all  the  way  from  $1  up  to  |50  or  $100.  It  is  very  rare  that  the^  are 
fined  that  much  unless  the  offense  is  very  great.  No  local  union  will  be  x)ermitted 
to  fine  a  member  more  than  |35  without  the  sanction  of  the  national  committee 
of  the  organization. 

*  Q.  Would  a  man  who  came  from  the  country  to  town  and  knew  nothing  about 
the  union  and  took  employment  with  men  who  were  employing  nonunion  men — 
would  he  be  allowed  to  become  a  member  of  your  union?  Would  he  be  forever 
bajred  from  becoming  a  member  of  your  union? — ^A.  No;  he  would  be  taken  in 
for  his  initiation  fee  just  the  same  as  anybody  else. 

Q.  Whenever  he  applied? — ^A.  When  he  applied  or  was  requested  to  join  by  our 
representative.  He  nas  done  nothing  to  tne  organization  that  they  could  hold 
him  for.  because  he  has  not  been  a  member  of  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  building  trades  trouble  in  Chicago  at  the  pres- 
ent time?— A.  That  would  be  pretty  hard  to  state.  The  condition  is  almost 
impossible  to  explain. 

Q.  Are  the  trades  leaving  the  building  trades  council  and  the  men  seeking 
work  and  netting  work  wherever  they  can  at  the  present  time? — ^A.  No;  two 
trades  left  the  building  trades  council  smce  the  thing  started. 

S.  What  are  they?— A.  Plasterers  and  bricklavers. 
.  Are  they  working  at  their  trades? — ^A.  About  the  same  number  as  were 
working  before  they  withdrew.    I  might  say  about  80  x>er  cent  of  them. 

Q.  That  is  because  the  work  is  not  going  on  in  other  lines,  and  tiieref  ore  there 
is  no  work  for  them? — A.  Yes;  a  man  does  not  care  to  build  brick  walls  if  he 
can  not  do  anything  else;  and  if  they  can  not  do  anything  else,  they  can  not  very 
well  do  plastering. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  long  has  that  condition  prevailed? — ^A.  Since  Feb- 
ruary 5, 1899. 

Q.  And  what  per  cent  of  work  has  been  done  during  that  time  in  proportion 
to  what  would  have  been  done  if  the  strike  had  not  been  inaugurated?— A.  I 
would  feel  safe  in  saying,  if  the  lockout  had  not  been  inaugurated,  there  should 
have  l)een  upward  of  $10,000,000  worth  of  building  done  in  Chicago  more  than 
there  has  been. 

Q.  How  many  millions  have  been  done? — ^A.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  go  over 
$1,000,000  or  $1.500,000— that  is,  outside  of  one  or  two  buildings  that  were  already 
in  operation  before  this  thing  took  place,  that  were  x)artially  completed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Your  organization  would  not  go  to  work  for  members 
of- the  building  contractors'  council  in  Chicago  until  they  settled  their  differ- 
ences with  all  the  organizations  represented  in  the  building  trades  council?— A. 
No;  they  will  go  to  work  for  any  of  them  that  will  pay  them  the  wases  and 
abide  by  the  conditions.  Now,  there  are  over  290  of  our  men  working  for  con- 
tractors who  are  claiming  to  be  taking  part  in  this  lockout.  They  are  working 
under  the  same  rules  that  they  are  demanding  the  dissolution  of  the  building 
trades  council  on.  They  are  working  in  violation  of  the  agreements  of  their  own 
or^nization — not  honest  with  themselves. 

Q.  What  class  of  men  have  done  the  building  work? — ^A.  Members  of  the  build- 
ing trades  council  have  done  the  building  work,  the  carpenter  work,  and  all  the 
other  work  outside  of  the  brickwork. 

Q.  Done  under  the  contractors  who  were  members  of  the  building  contractors* 
council? — ^A.  Yes;  done  under  them  in  this  way,  that  they  will  make  an  agree- 
ment with  the  owner  that  the  owner  is  doing  this  work;  so  in  that  way  they  dodge 
the  issue  of  their  own  organization.  They  go  down  and  halloo:  "Lfock  them 
out!  Starve  them  outi  We  have  got  them  going!"  And  at  the  same  time  they  are 
in  league  with  the  owner  of  the  building,  and  our  men  are  supposed  to  be  work- 
ing for  the  owners  of  the  building. 

9.  Is  it  not  true,  then,  that  the  building  trades  trouble  is  gradually  dying  out? — 
A.  Yes;  it  is  dsring  out,  but  it  will  take  some  time.  It  will  be  easily  next  May 
before  the  effects  of  it  are  all  gone. 

Q.  The  bmiding  trades  council  will  not  have  been  exterminated,  you  think? — 
A.  I  do  not  see  how  it  will.  It  is  practically  in  the  same  condition  now  that  it 
was  at  the  time  this  lockout  was  started,  aside  from  the  defection  of  those  two 
trades.  The  bricklayers  were  threatened  with  expulsion  3  weeks  before  they 
withdrew,  for  the  simple  reason  they  would  not  pay  their  per  capita  tax  to  the 
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bailding  trades  conncil.    So  I  gaeee  they  got  oat  to  dodge  the  payment  of  tiiieir 
honest  aebts  as  mach  as  anything  else. 

Q.  Has  work  been  resumed  on  the  Government  bnilding  in  Chicle? — A.  Inso- 
far as  the  brick  and  iron  work  is  concerned.  That  is  all  that  wonld  be  employed 
anyway  at  this  time. 

Q.  You  stated  that  the  workingmen  in  your  trade  had  gained  nothing^  from 
laws;  that  everything  they  had  gained  had  been  through  the  union? — ^A.  In  my 
estimation. 

Q.  Have  not  the  factory-inspection  laws  and  mine-inspection  laws  and  the 
immigration  laws  and  the  laws  limiting  the  working  age  of  children  all  been  in 
the  interest  of  the  workingmen? — A.  Of  the  workingmen  in  general,  but  not  in 
the  interest  of  my  business  directly. 

Q.  Indirectly  tney  have? — A.  Oh  yes,  indirectly,  and  to  the  general  public  at 
large  I  believe  it  has  been  beneficial. 

(j.  What  is  the  attitude  of  your  organization  on  the  immigration  question? — 
A.  It  has  never  discussed  the  matter. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  sentiment  of  your  members? — ^A.  No;  I  have  never  spoken 
to  them  on  the  matter,  that  I  know  of,  because  I  do  not  suppose  that  our  memb^iB 
would  be  interested  in  it,  for  this  reason:  Generally  the  men  that  come  from  Eng- 
land and  Scotland — that  is  about  the  only  place  we  get  any  plumbers  from — ^they 
are  generally  very  good  mechanics.    We  very  seldom  have  any  trouble  with  them. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  on  the  subject? — A.  I  have  not  given  the  matter  much 
thought.  I  would  not  care  to  express  an  opinion  on  that  unless  I  were  more 
famiBar  with  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  your  fee  for  admission  just  the  same  for  foreign- 
ers as  it  is  for  citizens  of  the  United  States? — A.  Just  the  same.  There  is  no 
difference,  any  more  than  this:  If  he  was  a  member  of  our  association,  and  sent 
to  the  building  trades  council  as  a  delegate,  he  would  have  to  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  or  he  would  not  be  admitted  as  delegate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  I  would  like  to  have  you  spe&k  again  about  the  adding 
of  this  2  per  cent  by  the  bidders.  Make  that  as  clear  as  x)os8ible. — ^A.  The  system 
is  this:  Suppose  an  architect  has  plans  to  construct  a  building  at  a  given  place, 
and  sends  out  postal  cards  to  8  or  10  men  to  come  in  and  submit  figures  on  the 
plans.  They  come  in  and  get  the  plans  and  figure  on  the  job,  and  taen,  instead 
of  going  to  the  architect's  office  and  submitting  the  bids,  they  go  to  the  associa- 
tion rooms  of  the  employing  plumbers  and  appomt  a  secretary  out  of  the  number 
of  bidders;  then  they  open  the  bids,  and  the  lowest  man  is  awarded  the  contract 
by  the  contractors  themselves.  They  then  add  2  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  job 
for  each  one  of  the  men  that  figured  on  it.  If  there  were  10  men,  they  would  add 
20  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  the  contract.  That  would  be  put  on  to  the  lowest  man's 
bid,  and  his  bid  would  be  submitted  with  that  addition,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
bids  would  be  raised  to  a  point  that  much  higher.  So  they  all  receive  something 
for  doing  nothing;. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  not  that  be  indictable  at  the  common  law? — 
A.  Yes;  it  is,  I  believe;  but  you  can  not  get  the  evidence  aU  the  time.  But  why 
I  know  it — I  know  they  have  had  to  pay  that,  and  they  made  us  help  them  enforce 
it  during  the  time  we  had  these  ezcludive  agreements  in  Chicago.  We  stopped 
some  firms  and  took  our  men  out  of  the  shops  until  they  paid  this  percenti^^. 
One  was  for  $300  and  two  more  for  $250  each  and  another  was  for  $100,  that  they 
had  put  into  the  bid  to  distribute  among  the  men  for  figuring.  They  refused  to 
pay  it  and  came  into  bad  standing  with  the  master  plumbers.  Then  these  exclu- 
sive agreements  came  into  play,l)y  which  we  agreed  to  work  for  none  but  the 
members  of  the  master  plumbers'  association.  They  expelled  these  men  and 
required  us  to  call  our  men  out,  enforcing  the  agreement,  and  they  had  to  give 
up  the  money. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Does  the  architect  know  of  this? — A.  I  think  the 
arcnitect  is  in  with  them;  i  do  not  know  as  to  that,  though. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  that  practice  in  vogue  to-day? — ^A.  Yes;  but  not  as 
much  as  it  has  been. 

Q.  Is  it  in  effect  in  other  cities  than  Chicago? — A.  Yes;  more  strongly  in  some. 
I  believe  it  is  in  Omaha  and  in  Denver. 

Q.  Does  the  public  in  Chicago  know  that  such  practice  obtains? — ^A.  It  is  very 
hard  to  convince  the  public  that  anything  a  business  man  does  is  not  right.  Of 
course  if  they  get  a  taste  of  it  themselves  they  are  convinced,  but  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  public — you  can  not  prove  to  them  there  are  robbers  on  earth  until 
you  rob  them. 

Q.  Is  it  in  vogue  in  Eastern  cities? — A.  I  think  not  as  much  as  in  the  West.  In 
New  York  they  practice  some  of  it,  and  in  Boston  there  is  some  of  it  practiced. 
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Q.  In  bidding  for  the  plnmbing  work  on  the  Government  buildinff  in  Chicago, 
is  it  probable  they  resorted  to  this  practice? — ^A.  If  it  is  left  exclusivSy  to  Chicago 
firms  I  believe  they  will,  bnt  on  Gk)venmient  jobs  of  that  character  people  from 
all  over  the  conntry  generally  figure. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  who  has  the  job  on  the  post-office  in  Chicago? — ^A.  Nobody  has. 
It  has  not  been  let,  I  believe,  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Has  there  oeen  any  public  exposure  of  that  2  per  cent 
conspiracy  in  any  way  until  you  testified  here? — ^A.  I  oeheve  it  has  been  talked  of 
around  the  city  in  different  places.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  mentioned 
before  your  commission  in  Chicago  or  not. 

Q.  (fiy  Mr.  Phillips.)  Has  the  press  of  Chicago  taken  note  of  it? — ^A.  On  one 
or  two  occasions  they  gave  them  a  roasting,  but  it  dies  out.  The  people  think 
there  is  not  anything  to  it,  and  you  can't  prove  it  only  in  a  very  few  cases. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabke.)  Has  there  been  any  attempt  made  by  an^  of  your  unions 
or  any  of  the  members  of  those  unions  to  have  these  contractors  indicted  for  con- 
spiracy?— ^A.  We  have  tried  to  indict  them.  We  tried  to  indict  them  during  this 
lockout,  but  every  grand  jury  that  was  drawn  was  made  up  of  contractors;  never 
any  trade  unionist  on  them.  They  indicted  all  the  union  men  they  could  find, 
but  there  were  no  contractors  indicted. 

Q.  That  is  a  pretty  sweeping  charge  against  the  administration  of  law  in  Clii- 
cago.  Are  ^rou  able  to  specify  any  cases?— A.  Not  any  more  than  we  have  pro- 
duced this  land  of  evidence.  We  have  had  men  to  whom  money  was  offered  to 
stop  the  men  on  buildin&ps,  and  there  were  no  indictments  returned  against  them. 
I  have  not  done  it  myself,  but  members  of  our  organization  have  done  it.  There 
were  no  bills  voted  in  the  cases. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Have  you,  of  your  own  motion,  any  statements  to  make 
that  have  not  been  covered,  which  would  be  useful  to  the  commission? — ^A.  No; 
I  do  not  know  as  I  have.  I  believe  you  gentlemen  have  questioned  me  on  pretty 
nearly  all  points  in  my  organization,  ana  in  the  majority  of  trade  unions  through- 
out the  country.  I  believe  they  are  all  organized  on  very  nearly  the  same  line. 
The  object  of  all  of  them  is  to  better  the  condition  of  their  men,  and  of  course  get 
better  wages  and  better  hours  for  them.  As  far  as  the  contractors  are  concerned 
they  have  taken  advantage  of  it  at  any  time  they  could.  Any  time  the^  could 
make  an  agp^eement  with  the  men  whereby  they  could  use  them  for  their  pur- 
poses, they  always  would  grant  them  a  little  bit.  That  is  how  we  first  got  the 
restriction  of  the  apprentices  in  Chicago — ^by  guaranteeing  to  work  for  none  but 
members  of  their  organization.  They  gave  us  that,  and  as  soon  as  we  refused  to 
fp  into  these  combinations  any  more,  after  the  expiration  of  the  ^n^eement,  they 
immediately  wanted  to  throw  the  apprenticeship  agreement  up.  Then  that  caused 
the  strike  of  1897  in  Chicago  among  the  plumbers  and  the  carpenters:  they  were 
in  the  same  position;  and  1  believe  the  bricklayers  were  in  the  same  position;  and 
I  believe  the  gas  fitters  were  in  the  same  position;  the  bridge  and  sl^uctural  iron 
people  were  in  the  same  position.  Pretty  nearly  all  the  trades  down  along  the 
une  of  the  building  trades'  council  had  these  exclusive  agreements,  until  it  got 
so  they  dictated  the  material  that  would  be  used,  where  it  would  come  from,  and 
how  much  of  it  would  be  put  in,  and  everything  in  connection  with  the  building; 
and  they  owned  the  consumer  body  and  soul.  Our  men  saw  that  we  were  receiv- 
ing nothing  but  the  worst  of  it,  so  when  the  agreements  expired  they  would  not 
continue  that  kind  of  agreements  any  more.  That,  in  my  estimation,  has  been 
the  cause  of  all  the  industrial  troubles  in  Chicago  since  February  5. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  Have  all  the  other  trades  pulled  out  of  these  exclusive 
agreements  with  the  masters? — A.  Yes;  every  one  of  l^em.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  one  that  has  an  agreement;  I  believe  they  have  all  expired. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washinoton,  D.  C,  October  10, 1900, 

TSSTDCOHY  OF  KB.  JAMES  0.  SMITH, 

Member  State  hoard  of  arbitration  of  New  Jersey, 

The  commission  met  at  10.37  a,  m.,  Vice-Chairman  PhillijM  presiding.  At 
12.10  Mr.  James  O.  Smith,  member  of  the  State  board  of  arbitration  or  New 
Jersey,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows: 

Cj.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Will  you  please  give  your  full  name?— A.  James  O. 
Smith. 
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Q.  Occupation? — A.  Patternmaker. 
Post-office  address? — ^A.  Camden. 

And  official  position? — A.  Member  of  the  board  of  arbitration. 
Do  you  give  your  time  to  the  duties  of  the  board? — A.  Yes. 
How  long  has  this  board  been  established? — A.  Six  years  next  March. 
Is  it  a  board  of  conciliation  as  well  as  of  arbitration? — A.  Yes. 
You  have  the  jwwer  ot  initiative  under  the  law?    That  is  to  say,  if  you  see 
a  labor  difficulty  pending  anywhere,  have  you  authority  to  go  and  try  to  conciliate 
without  being  invited  by  either  of  the  parties? — ^A.  Yes.    Our  duty  is  to  go  at 
once  and  offer  our  services,  if  convenient;  if  not,  we  must  communicate. 

Q.  How  many  members  of  your  board  are  there? — ^A.  Five. 

Q.  Does  the  law  require  that  certain  members  shall  be  of  certain  trades  and 
certain  members  representing  capital  in  any  way? — ^A.  It  does  not. 

Q.  By  whom  are  the  members  api)ointed? — ^A.  By  the  governor,  and  confirmed 
by  the  senate. 
*Q.  You  hold  office  for  a  term  of  years? — A.  Three  years. 

Q.  Any  assessment  made  upon  trades  or  employers  for  paying  the  salaries  of 
members  of  the  board? — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  state  how  many  cases  of  conciliation  and  how  many  cases 
of  sirbitration  the  board  has  had  since  its  organization? — ^A.  I  am  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Could  you  furnish  it  from  the  record? — ^A.  I  could. 
We  meet  every  month  and  we  make  our  reports  from  each  one  of  our  districts  to 
the  secretary,  and  of  course  he  keeps  the  record. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  state  whether  your  principal  work  is  in  the  line  of  concilia- 
tion or  in  the  line  of  arbitration? — A.  Conciliation,  mostly. 

Q.  And  is  that  by  your  own  voluntary  appearance  or  by  appearance  ux>on 
request  of  one  of  the  parties  in  the  difficulty? — ^A.  Voluntary  appearance. 

Q.  You  keep  watch  of  the  newspax)ers,  then,  and  find  out  where  labor  difficul- 
ties are  imx)ending? — A.  Yes.  That  is  one  great  mistake,  to  my  mind,  that 
hinders  the  work  of  the  board  a  great  deal.  If  each  mayor  would  report  such 
strikes  to  the  board,  we  could  do  our  work  more  effectively  than  we  do.  A  strike 
may  run  for  a  week  or  10  days  before  we  have  any  notice  of  it,  simply  because 
we  don*t  see  it  in  the  newspaper,  especially  if  it  is  up  around  Paterson,  the 
upper  end  of  the  State,  among  the  silk  weavers.    We  are  in  the  lower  district. 

Q.  Have  you  interfered  by  way  of  conciliation  in  any  case  before  there  has 
been  a  strike  or  lockout? — A.  We  have,  yes. 

O.  Have  you  been  able  to  compose  the  difficulty  in  any  such  case? — A.  We  have. 

Q.  So  as  to  avert  a  strike  or  lockout? — A.  Yes;  strites  never  occurred  at  all. 
We  have  had  such  cases  come  under  our  notice. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  in  what  exists  the  greatest  usefulness  of  the  board,  in 
effecting  conciliation,  or  in  settling  disputes  after  they  have  reached  an  acute 
stage? — A.  Conciliation. 

Q.  How  do  you  generally  bring  that  about? — A.  If  the  workmen  are  organized 
we  generally  go  direct  to  them  and  to  the  employer  and  get  both  sides  ot  the  state- 
ment, and  then  we  report  one  to  the  other.  Sometimes  the  employers  will  meet 
the  demands  of  the  employees;  sometimes  they  will  not,  and  then  we  come  in 
between  the  two  to  satisfy  both  parties.    It  has  been  very  satisfactory. 

Q.  You  frequently  bring  them  together? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  talk  over  their  differences  in  your  presence? — A.  Right  in  our 
presence:  yes. 

Q.  And  you  reason  with  both  then  in  the  presence  of  each  other?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  manage  when  it  has  reached  an  acute  stage;  that  is,  when  there 
is  a  strike  or  lockout;  are  you  able  to  bring  them  together  in  such  cases,  gener- 
ally?— A.  We  have,  exceptmg  in  only  one  case.  In  one  case  we  were  not  able — 
the  Newark  Horse  Shoers'  Association.  They  struck  for  9  hours;  they  wanted  to 
quit  at  5  o'clock  instead  of  6,  and  the  horse  shoers'  association  would  not  submit. 
They  claimed  that  1  hour  right  in  the  eventide  was  worth  more  than  2  in  any  other 
part  of  the  day;  that  the  men  who  had  the  drays  and  did  the  hauling  would  knock 
off  at  5  o'clock  and  get  the  horses  shod  between  that  and  evening,  and  they  would 
not  submit.  They  were  willing  to  give  an  advance  in  wages  to  the  extent  of  the 
price  of  that  1  hour  if  that  was  any  inducement  for  them  to  work  that  10  hours. 
But  the  men  did  not  ask  for  the  25  cents  or  anything  else,  and  they  simply  went 
out  with  5  minutes'  notice — ^they  left  the  shops  throughout  Newark;  and  it  reached 
New  York  also. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  did  it  end  finally?— A.  They  all  went  back  on  10 
hours. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  time  of  the  year  was  that? — A.  That  was  August 
22,  1898. 
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Is  the)*e  any  compulsory  arbitratioii  featnre  in  yonr  law?--A.  No. 
It  is  strictly  a  voluntary  matter?— A.  Voluntary  matter  altogether. 
And  left  to  the  good  offices  of  the  board  to  bring  about  settlements  if 
possible?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  yon  studied  the  subject  of  compulsory  arbitration  so  that  you  are  will- 
ing to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  it? — ^A.  Not  thoroughly.  In 
some  cases  1  think  compulsory  arbitration  would  be  a  good  thing.  Where  the 
different  parties  are  arbitrary  and  wiU  not  submit  either  to  one  thing  or  the 
other,  I  think  the  board  should  have  the  power  to  Bubx>oena  witnesses  and  swear 
them. 

Q.  Have  you  not  that  power  now? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  sought  to  get  that  power  from  the  legislature?— A.  We  have; 
yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  objection  to  grantinff  it? — ^A.  Well,  I  don't  really  know.  We 
have  talked  to  our  senators  about  it  and  they  did  not  think  that  some  of  the  rest 
thought  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  to  give  to  us.  We  stated  the  facts  to  them 
and  why  we  asked  for  it.  Whether  we  will  get  it  this  winter  or  not  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  What  power  have  you  under  the  law? — A.  We  have  no  power  whatever; 
only  voluntary. 

Q.  The  State  pays  a  very  high  compliment  to  your  ability  to  do  things  without 
tools? — A.  That  is  right. 

Q,  Do  you  think  that  the  board,  with  no  better  le^l  equipment  than  that,  can 
do  anywhere  near  as  well  for  any  labor  difficulties  as  it  could  without  any 
power? — ^A.  No;  I  don't.  I  never  saw  a  man  do  a  job  unless  he  had  tools  to  do  it 
with.  It  is  the  same  with  the  board.  If  it  is  expected  to  do  its  work  it  must 
have  some  power  behind  it. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  about  a  law  to  prohibit  strikes  and  lockouts  without 
first  making  an  attempt  at  arbitration,  putting  a  party  under  penalty  who  shall 
inaugurate  a  strike  or  lockout  without  first  trying  to  have  arbitration? — A.  1 
think  it  should  be  done.  I  have  given  that  some  consideration.  I  think  there 
ou^ht  to  be  a  limit  upon  both  sides  for  5  or  10  days  before  a  lockout  or  before  any 
strike  occurs. 

Q.  That  is,  a  notice  of  intention? — ^A.  A  notice  of  5  or  10  days  to  settle  mat- 
ters. Sometimes  when  a  man  is  hot-headed,  and  is  given  a  little  chance  to  cool 
off,  he  will  act  a  little  different. 

Q.  And  during  that  time A.  (Interrupting. )  Notify  the  board  of  arbitration. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  workingmen  would  generally  favor  a  law  of  that 
kind? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  In  your  State  what  is  the  projjortion  of  strikes  to  lockouts? — A.  We  have 
only  had  one  lockout,  to  my  memory.  It  has  always  been  strikes,  and  they  are 
very  numerous,  too. 

Q.  If  workingmen  must  give  5  or  10  days' notice  of  their  intention  to  quit  work, 
will  not  that  give  the  employer  an  opportunity  to  have  men  come  in  to  take  their 
places? — A.  I  do  not  think  they  should  be  allowed  to  do  it.  I  think  there  ought 
to  be  some  law  to  govern  that — ^not  to  allow  it. 

Q.  How  could  you,  in  a  free  country,  prevent  an  employer  from  assembling 
people  at  his  own  cost  to  be  ready  to  enter  his  employment  at  a  certain  time? — A. 
1  do  not  suppose  that  we  could.  It  is  a  very  hard  matter  to  tell  a  man  whom  he 
must  hire. 

Q.  If  you  could  not  prevent  a  man  by  law  from  getting  other  persons  to  take 
the  places  of  strikers,  would  not  those  intending  to  strike  be  likely  to  object  to  a 
law  requiring  notice  to  be  given? — ^A.  I  hardly  think  so.  I  do  not  think  any 
employer  would  take  on  new  men  in  preference  to  his  own  men.  I  think  he 
would  be  willinff  to  sacrifice  to  hold  his  old  men. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  benefit  of  the  notice,  except  to  give  the  men  time  to  rea- 
son together? — A.  That  is  right,  and  then  if  they  failed  to  come  together  it  would 
give  them  a  chance  to  call  the  board  of  arbitration  in  before  the  lockout  occurs. 

Q.  Would  you  change  the  law  so  as  to  make  it  a  penal  offense  to  order  a  strike 
or  lockout  before  calling  in  a  board  of  arbitration? — A.  Yes;  I  would. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  public  opinion  in  your  State  pretty  generally  favors  State 
arbitration? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  recommend  from  year  to  year  improvements  in  the  law,  so  as  to  give 
the  board  more  jwwerr — A.  We  do;  yes.    We  nave  for  the  last  2  years. 

Q.  Will  you  submit  to  the  commission  the  recommendations  of  the  board  from 
year  to  year,  so  that  we  may  make  extracts  from  them  if  we  wish  to? — A.  I  will 
mail  them  to  your  commission  here. 

Now,  we  had  a  str^e  at  Vineland  the  12th  of  last  month  of  800  Italians  engaged 
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in  laying  sewer  pipe.  The  contractor  refused  to  brace  up  the  side'  of  a  ditch. 
One  man  was  bnried  and  died  afterwards,  and  another  was  crippled  for  life,  I 
Kuess;  and  they  all  went  on  a  strike,  and  the  board  was  notified,  and  the  prefd- 
dent  of  the  board  went  there  and  called  the  Italians  together  throngh  the  inter- 
preter,  took  them  to  the  park  and  talked  to  them,  and  of  the  whole  300  men  tha« 
was  not  one  that  refused  to  go  to  work  providinff  those  ditches  were  braced.  The 
president  of  our  board,  Mr.  Doughty,  went  to  the  contractor,  who  refoeed  to  do 
It  at  first,  but  finally  consented,  and  all  those  men  went  back  to  work  wil^ont 
an^  trouble  whatever  the  next  morning  after.  The  contractor  was  on  the  groimd 
bright  and  early  the  next  morning. 

Q.  Is  there  any  law  in  your  State  concerning  the  safety  of  mines,  ditches,  etc.? — 
A.  I  think  so. 

Was  that  law  complied  with  by  this  contractor? — ^A.  No. 
Was  that  subject  to  penalty — neglect  in  that  respect? — ^A.  Yes. 
Is  he  not  liable  for  oamage'  to  the  injured? — A.  Tes;  he  should  be ;  but  he 
claims  he  was  not  on  the  ground  at  the  time  of  the  accident.    NeTerthelese,  ids 
representative  was. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  do  you  do  in  case  there  are  a  number  of  strikes 
on  nand  at  the  same  time,  or  have  you  had  experience  of  that  kind?  How  does 
your  board  manage  to  meet  the  different  parties  if  the  requests  come  at  the  same 
time? — ^A.  One  g^oes  to  one  district  and  one  to  another. 

Q.  One  alone? — A.  Yes.    When  there  is  a  case  of  arbitration  they  get  together. 

^.  That  one  is  not  authorized  to  arbitrate,  but  simply  to  conciliato? — ^A.  That 
is  right. 

Q.  It  requires  three  to  arbitrate? — ^A.  Yes.  They  set  a  day  and  the  whole  board 
goes. 

Q.  Have  you  always  been  able  to  look  into  these  disputes  in  different  parts  of 
the  State  promptly?— A.  Yes.  We  had  one  strike  at  Paterson.  There  was  a  lock- 
out there.  That  is  the  only  one  to  my  knowledge — Little  &  Company,  silk  man- 
ufacturers. They  were  out  six  months,  and  he  wouldn't  five  in  nor  the  men 
woul<hi^  give  in — ^until  some  threats  were  made  to  destrov  his  mill.  Then  he  got 
a  little  shaky  over  it,  and  we  got  a  communication  from  tne  men  to  arbitrate,  and 
we  went  ana  saw  Mr.  Little  and  he  refused,  but  finally  he  consented  to  arbitrate, 
and  we  spent  three  days  and  nights  in  session,  and  finally  we  got  them  all  together, 
and  the  mills  are  running  to-day.  I  find  if  we  can  get  on^e  ground  before  a 
strike  really  occurs,  we  can  accompUsh  a  great  deal  more  than  if  we  go  after- 
wards. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  it  compulsory  under  your  law  for  the  disputing  par- 
ties to  accept  the  State  board  as  arbitrators,  or  may  they  choose  arbitrators  them- 
selves?—A.  They  can  choose.    They  can  accept  our  services  or  reject. 

Q.  Has  that  been  done  in  any  case  where  you  have  intervened  by  way  of  con- 
ciliation?— A.  In  1  case  it  has;  yes.  The  employer  claimed  he  had  nothing  to 
arbitrate;  but  the  employees  were  willing  to  arbitrate. 

Q.  ( By  Mr .  Phillips.  )  Do  you  believe  m  compulsory  arbitration  by  the  State? — 
A.  In  some  cases;  I  do  not  in  all.  Where  there  is  danger  to  life  and  probable 
risks,  I  think  they  should  be  compelled  to  arbitrate. 

<^.  But  in  the  case  of  a  strike  where  there  is  no  danger — for  wages — would  you 
believe  in  compulsory  arbitration? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  An  increase  in  wagjes?— A.  I  think  it  can  be  more  effectually  worked  in 
other  ways  and  more  lasting. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  objection  to  compulsorjr  arbitration? — ^A.  In  the  first 
place,  if  you  compel  an  employer  to  have  arbitration  the  first  chance  he  gete  he 
will  let  all  those  men  slide  1  at  a  time  if  he  can't  3  or  4  at  a  time,  and  finally 
they  would  be  without  employment  in  that  place. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  You  consider  a  strike  or  lockout  a  public  misfortune,  do 
you  not? — A.  I  do;  yes. 

Q.  You  think  then  that  the  public  has  a  large  interest  in  private  employment — 
private  industry? — ^A.  Certainly. 

Q.  In  that  view  do  you  not  think  that  the  public  should  do  something  by  way 
of  law  for  its  own  protection? — ^A.  I  do;  yes. 

Q.  Take  the  case  of  a  single  large  industry  in  a  town,  which  gives  the  chief 
employment  to  its  people;  in  case  of  a  suspension  of  that  business  all  that  public 
suners? — A.  More  or  less;  yes. 

Q.  Wouldn't  that  be  a  case  in  your  mind  where  compulsory  arbitration  would 
apply  properly?— A.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Q.  Suppose  that  industry  then  was  only  1  of  many  in  a  large  city,  still  the 
extent  of  that  would  be  as  great  as  in  the  small  town-^as  many  people  would 
suffer  from  the  suspension. — ^A.  That  would  depend. 
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Cj.  The  proportion  woald  not  be  ae  laree,  bat  wonld  not  the  same  principle  apply 
then? — ^A.  It  would;  yes.    That  wonld  depend  ax)on  the  natnre  of  the  lockout. 

Q.  In  yonr  opinion,-  does  every  labor  difficnlty  which  reaches  the  acnte  stage 
involve  mjnstice  on  one  side  or  the  other? — ^A.  No.  I  have  fonnd  since  I  have 
been  connected  with  the  board  that  the  majority  of  strikes  have*been  on  the  part 
of  2  or  8  of  the  men;  not  as  a  whole,  and  those  2  or  3  have  been  inferior  workmen, 
and  of  conrse  they  belong  to  the  nnion,  and  the  rest  have  got  to  follow  suit  with 
them,  simply  because  they  have  a  grievance,  and  yet  they  do  not  have  any  griev- 
ance at  all. 

^.  Then  there  is  some  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  nnion  which  precipitates  a 
strike  where  there  is  really  no  grievance? — ^A.  That  is  right  in  some  cases,  but 
not  altogether.  Now,  to  prove  that,  we  had  a  case  in  Atlantic  City  last  year. 
They  formed  a  nnion  there,  the  carpenters,  which  is  a  very  good  thing,  and  they 
have  compelled  all  workmen  of  the  town,  or  tried  to  comi>el  them  all,  to  join  that 
union,  especially  the  carpenters;  and  some  of  them  refused  to  do  it,  simply 
because  tne  season  was  very  short  and  they  only  stopped  in  the  town  for  a  rew 
days.  There  was  a  man  building  a  very  large  hotel  there,  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Predeman,  of  Philadelphia,  and  he  had  5  Jews  working  for  him — ^have  been  work- 
ing for  him  for  12  vears — and  they  insisted  that  this  man  should  discharge  those 
5  Jews  immediately  and  get  them  off  the  island,  and  they  took  the  men  out. 
Predeman,  of  course,  told  them  he  would  not  do  it,  and  he  did  not  do  it.  I  went 
down  and  saw  the  walking  delegate  of  the  carpenters'  union,  had  a  conversation 
with  him,  and  he  took  me  up  to  introduce  me  to  Predeman.  He  stated  his 
demands  to  me,  and  I  went  and  saw  Predeman  and  spent  half  a  day  with  him, 
and  I  stated  to  Predeman  what  the  demands  were.  "  Yes,"  he  says,  *'  I  know 
it,  but  I  won*t  submit."  I  asked  him  if  he  could  not  take  those  5  Jews  back  to 
Philadelphia,  and  put  them  on  work  there.  He  was  building  large  houses  in 
Philadelphia  at  the  time.  He  says,  **  Why,  yes,  I  can  do  that,  but  I  would  not 
discharge  them."  I  says,  '*Can  I  report  that  back  to  the  union?"  He  says, 
"  Yes."  I  says,  '*  When  will  you  take  these  men  away?  "  He  says,  "  I  will  take 
them  away  on  Friday."  And  I  made  my  report  back  to  the  union,  to  May,  and 
late  the  same  afternoon  we  went  back  to  the  building  and  had  a  talk  with  Prede- 
man, and  all  the  men  promised  they  would  go  back  the  next  morning,  which 
they  did. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Was  he  working  union  men  on  the  other  building  in 
Philadelphia?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  men  of  the  same  organisation  were  willing  to  get  rid  of  them  in  the 
one  place,  but  were  willing  to  have  them  go  to  some  other  place? — A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  Were  those  5  men  union  men?--A.  Not  of  Atlantic 
City.    They  would  not  receive  them  in  it. 

Q.  Were  they  union  men  in  Philadelphia?— A.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I 
rather  think  not,  though. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Were  they  objected  to  because  they  were  not  union  men, 
or  because  they  were  of  a  certain  nationality? — ^A.  Because  they  were  of  a  certain 
nationality.  They  would  not  receive  them  in  the  union  thete.  Other  men  that 
belonged  to  the  union  in  Philadelphia  and  other  places— some  of  our  Camden 
men — ^were  working  there;  and  they  demanded  the  initiation  fee  of  |5,  which  I 
thought  was  very  unjust,  and  I  told  the  walking  delegate  that  I  thouG[ht  it  was  a 
very  unjust  demand  to  make  to  join  their  union  if  they  already  belonged  to  a 
nnion;  that  it  was  all  ri^ht  for  them  to  deposit  their  card  of  membership  there, 
and  to  pay  their  dues  while  in  the  town,  but  not  to  pay  another  initiation  fee. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  good  tlung  for  labor  to  be  organized  in  unions? — ^A.  I 
do;  yes. 

ij[.  Do  you  think  organization  tends  to  facilitate  grievances  and  conciliation  and 
arbitration? — A.  Yes;  we  have  found  it  so.  AltiAPtigh  we  have  had  no  rules  to 
compel,  we  have  been  very  successful. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  umons,  where  they  are  at  fault  in  some  way,  are  inclined 
to  listen  to  explanations  of  it  and  to  overcome  the  fault? — ^A.  Yes;  always  found 
it  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  you  have  any  difficulty  in  settling  disputes  on 
account  of  technicalities  that  are  used  by  the  trade? — ^A.  Have  not  yet;  no. 

Q.  Has  there  been  objection  to  your  arbitrating  on  account  of  anything  of  that 
kind? — A.  Only  in  one  case. 

Q.  Did  they  demand  a  representative  from  their  trade  in  that  case? — A.  No; 
they  wanted  outsiders  altogether. 

Q.  That  was  the  case  you  referred  to  a  moment  ago? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  selecting  outsiders  do  they  select  persons  who  understand  the  technicalities 
of  the  trade?— A.  Yes;  select  men  in  the  same  trade. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  What  additional  power  would  you  think  your  board 
ought  to  have? — A.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  power  to  subpoena  witnesses  to 
testify. 

Q.  Would  that  be  ample  to  make  it  effective  for  everything  it  could  do? — ^A. 
More  Ro  than  now. 

Q.  Would  you  go  further  than  that  if  the  legislature  would  authorize  it? — ^A. 
Yen.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  compulsory  law,  and  I  think  the  board  would 
use  their  best  judgment  when  to  enforce  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  if  your  board  had  the  x)ower  to  compel  a  settlement,  that  if 
you  should  force  a  manufacturer  to  give  the  wa^  that  a  union  asked,  it  would 
end  there? — ^A.  No.  I  think  it  would  be  very  unjust  to  give  us  a  law  to  enforce 
him  to  do  that  in  all  cases. 

Q.  Could  you  define  just  what  you  would  authorize  the  board  to  compel? — A. 
I  could  not— not  at  this  time. 

Q.  There  are  many  conditions  under  which  you  would  not  think  it  desirable  for 
the  board  to  be  authorized  to  compel  at  all,  as,  for  example,  wages? — ^A.  Tes;  unless 
they  used  very  good  judgment,  the  very  best  of  judgment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Would  it  be  right  to  lodge  such  power  in  the  board,  sub- 
ject to  their  individual  judgment? — ^A.  I  should  think  so. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  That  is  just  the  part  I  am  getting  at;  whether  you 
would  or  would  not  vest  that  board  with  power  to  force  a  settlement  on  any  dif- 
ference of  opinion  between  the  laborer  and  employer? — ^A.  I  think  they  ought  to 
have  that  x)ower;  yes. 


Q.  On  any  difference?— A.  On  all;  yes. 


Then  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  x)eople  of  the  State  if  the 
board  were  authorized  to  settle  the  question  of  wages? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  If  a  thousand  men  had  gone  out  on  a  strike  for  an 
increase  in  wages  or  a  decrease  in  hours  of  labor,  and  the  board  decided  they  were 
in  the  wrong,  how  could  you  compel  them  to  continue  work  at  the  old  price,  or 
under  the  old  conditions? — A.  At  tne  present  time,  or  if  we  had  a  compulsory  law? 

Q.  If  you  had  a  compulsory  law  how  could  they  be  compelled  to  work? — ^A.  We 
could  not  comx)el  them  only  by  their  signing  an  agreement  for  a  given  time — ^get 
both  parties  to  sign  it. 

Q.  That  would  not  be  compulsory  then? — ^A.  Well,  no. 

Q.  Suppose  the  man  employing  the  labor  was  in  the  wrong,  he  would  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  the  men  the  wages  they  asked;  and  vice  versa,  if  they  were  in  the 
wrong  they  would  necessarily  be  compelled,  under  compulsory  arbitration,  to 
continue  work  under  the  old  conditions.  Now,  how  could  either  award  be 
enforced? — A.  If  they  would  leave  it  to  our  judgment— nof  course  we  could  not 
compel  them  even  to  do  that.  A  man  might  say,  I  will  close  my  mill  before  I 
will  submit  to  them.  Or  the  men  might  say,  we  will  leave  the  town  and  go 
somewhere  else. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  If  you  were  going  to  compel  a  settlement  you  would 
have  to  compel  the  acceptance  of  judgment.  It  ceases  to  be  compulsion  if  either 
side  has  the  right  to  quit  and  not  accept  it. — A.  I  do  not  think  you  could  force 
any  man  to  run  his  mill  if  he  did  not  want  to  run  it,  if  it  came  to  that.  Neither 
could  you  force  any  set  of  men  to  work  unless  they  wanted  to  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  That  would  interfere  with  individual  liberty,  you 
think?— A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  state  now  that  has  not  been  covered  by  questions  in 
regard  to  the  arbitration  question?  We  would  be  glad  to  hear  any  voluntary 
statement  you  may  choose  to  make.  We  may  not  have  covered  the  ground 
fully. — A.  I  do  not  know  as  I  have  any. 

(Testimony  closed.) 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  10,  1900, 

TESTIMOHY  OF  MR.  J.  McCAN  DAVIS, 

Secretary  of  the  board  of  arbitration  of  the  State  of  Illinois^ 

The  commission  met  at  10.87  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At 
12.55  p.  m.  Mr.  J.McCan  Davis,  of  Springfield,  111.,  secretary  of  the  board  of  arbi- 
tration of  the  State  of  Illinois,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  name.— A.  J.  McCan  Davis. 

Q.  Post-office  address?— A.  Springfield,  111. 
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Q.  Occupation? — A.  lam  a  newspaper  man  by  occupation;  also  a  member  of 
the  bar  of  Illinois,  but  not  practicing  at  present. 

Q.  Official  position? — A.  Secretary  of  the  State  board  of  arbitration  of  Illinois. 

Q.  (Showing  Mritness  paper.)  Have  you  a  statement  covering  the  scope  of  your 
proposed  testimony,  which  you  wish  to  submit  to  the  commission? — ^A.  I  nave 
prepared  no  statement,  but  1  believe  the  secretary  of  your  commission  prepared 
that,  or  caused  it  to  be  prepared.  I  have  looked  it  over,  and  I  believe  it  is  accu- 
rate as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  see.  I  have  made  no  comparison  of  that  tabulated 
matter  vnth  the  report.    I  have  no  doubt  it  is  as  near  accurate  as  possible. 

O.  Do  you  wish,  then,  to  submit  that  as  a  i)art  of  your  testimony? — ^A.  Before 
making  it  a  part  of  my  testimony  I  would  prefer  to  look  it  over  a  little  more 
thoroughly,  and  compare  it  and  verify  it.  I  nave  no  doubt  it  is  substantially  cor- 
rect. I  do  not  know  that  it  includes  any  discussion  of  our  law  as  it  exists  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  read  it,  and  correct  it  if  you 
have  any  need  to  do  that. 

The  Witness.  I  merely  looked  this  over  hastily  this  morning.  1  will  read  it. 
This  tabulated  matter,  of  course,  I  would  not  be  able  to  say  about  that  without 
making  a  detailed  comparison  with  our  reports.  He  has  included,  I  see,  all  the 
cases  of  conciliation  that  were  mentioned  in  the  reports.  Of  course,  the  reports 
do  not  include  all  cases;  they  include  all  cases  of  arbitration  strictly,  but  not  all 
cases  of  conciliation. 

Mr.  Clarke.  Please  read  it  and  then  comment  on  it  as  you  go  along. 

The  Witness  (reading):  ''  The  Illinois  State  board  of  arbitration  has  been  in 
existence  only  since  1895.  Like  most  of  the  other  State  boards,  it  presents  no 
formal  statistical  records  of  its  work.  The  following  table  has  been  compiled 
from  the  records  of  individual  cases  detailed  in  the  annual  reports,  and  although 
these  reports  do  not  mention  some  of  the  more  unimxK>rtant  cases  in  which  the 
board  has  intervened,  it  is  believed  that  the  record  gives  a  fairly  correct  view  of 
the  activities  of  the  Illinois  board. 


Work  of  Illinois  State  board  of  arbitration,  1895-1S98, 


1895. 

189(1. 

1897. 

10 
2 

1898. 

Total. 

Total  oasos  reported 

11 
1 

2 

15 
2 
1 
8 
4 
2 
1 

12 

•> 

mm 

43 

Oases  arbitrated 

7 

Cases  investigated  with  formal  recommendation 

1 

Caises  of  Ruccessfnl  mediation 

5 
5 
1 
6 
5 
5 

4 

1 
2 
2 
3 

1 

5 
3 
\ 
2 
4 
1 

22 

Cases  of  unsuecessful  mediation 

13 

Joint  applicationfl 

9 

Applications  by  one  partv 

10 

Action  by  initiative  of  board 

24 

Arbitration  refused  by  employers 

7 

Arbitration  refused  bv  employees 

2 

"  The  total  number  of  cases  rei)orted  during  the  4  years,  1895  to  1898,  was  43. 
Of  thi^se  there  were  only  seven  cases  of  arbitration  on  the  joint  petition  of  the 
parties.  In  one  of  these  mstances,  the  famous  Virden  coal  strike,  the  employers 
refused  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  board,  and  there  was  at  that  time  no  pro- 
vision of  the  statute  for  compelling  them  to  do  so.  In  another  case  the  employees 
refused  to  accept  the  decision.  There  have  been  seven  cases  in  which  the 
employees  have  offered  to  arbitrate  disputes  but  in  which  the  employers  have 
refused  to  do  so,  while  in  two  cases  the  offer  of  the  employers  to  arbitrate  has 
been  declined  by  the  employees.  There  has  been  one  other  instance  where  the 
board  investigated  a  strike  at  the  instance  of  one  of  the  parties  and  made  a  formtd 
recommendation.  The  most  numerous  class  of  cases  coming  before  the  board  are 
tliose  in  which  it  simply  mediates  between  parties,  the  total  number  of  such  cases 
being  85,  of  which  22  were  satisfactorily  settled,  no  doubt  largely  through  the 
efforts  of  the  board  itself. 

"  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  Illinois  there  has  been  a  somewhat  larger  number  of 
cases  in  which  one  or  Inrth  parties  have  appealed  to  the  board  for  its  intervention 
than  in  several  of  the  other  States.  There  have  been  nine  instances  of  joint 
applications  and  ten  of  applications  by  one  party  for  the  services  of  the  board. 
Nevertheless,  the  initiative  in  more  than  half  of  the  cases  has  been  taken  by  the 
board  itself." 

Then  the  opinion  of  the  board  as  to  its  work  is  quoted,  and  is  as  follows. 
(Reading:) 
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*'  The  work  of  the  State  board  of  arbitration  dnring  the  \»Bt  year,  as  in  previ- 
ons  years,  has  taken  lar^ly  the  form  of  conciliation.  Growing  experience  maks 
it  manifest  that,  all  thmgs  considered,  this  is  the  most  nsefnl  function  of  the 
board.  The  formal  hearings — ^the  occasions  on  which  the  board  sits  as  a  conrt  of 
incjuiry,  takes  testimony  under  oath,  listens  to  arguments,  and  promalgates  a 
written  opinion  or  decision — are  few,  when  comx)ared  to  the  instances  in  which 
individual  members  of  the  board  exert  their  good  offices  to  convert  discord  and 
turbulence  into  harmony  and  peace.    •    •    • 

'*  Under  the  law,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  board,  whenever  it  comes  to  its  kno^wledge 
that  a  strike  or  lockout  is  seriously  threatened,  *  to  put  itself  in  comnranication 
as  soon  as  majr  be  with  the  employer  or  employees,  and  endeavor  by  mediatioti 
to  effect  an  amicable  settlement  oetween  them,  or  to  endeavor  to  persuade  them 
to  submit  the  matters  in  dispute  to  ^he  State  board.*  A  compliance  with  ihe 
letter  and  spirit  of  this  provision  has  borne  good  results  almost  uniformly.  The 
timely  presence  on  the  scene  of  the  trouble  of  a  disinterested  person,  chat^ad  with 
the  duty  of  exerting  every  endeavor  *  to  effect  an  amicable  settlement,  is  weQ 
calculated  to  restore  good  feeling  between  all  parties  to  the  dispute  and  impart  to 
them  a  spirit  of  concession  and  compromise  wnich  leads  to  a  just  and  satisfactofy 
conclusion. 

"•  This  service,  necessarilv  performed  quietly  and  with  a  small  share  of  i^nblic 
notice,  is  of  high  value.  Not  only  are  its  immediiate  results  beneficent,  but  it  has 
a  far-reaching  educative  influence,  increasing  the  habitual  regard  of  both  em- 
ployers and  employees  for  their  respective  rights  and  obligations,  and  teaching 
men  the  wisdom  of  settling  their  differences  bv  pacific  means  and  avoiding  the 
6trike«and  lockout,  which  rapidly  dissipate  botn  the  capital  of  the  employer  and 
the  savings  of  the  workingman. 

*  *  We  would  not,  therefore,  have  the  work  of  this  board  measured  by  the  number 
of  its  formal  public  inouiries.  These  are  of  great  importance,  not  alone  because 
of  the  matters  involved  in  the  particular  case  under  investigation,  but  because 
the  existence  of  the  power  to  conduct  them  and  to  give  effect  to  their  conclusions 
is  a  strong  aid  to  settlements  bv  purely  conciliatory  methods.  But  we  anticipate 
that  the  general  necessity  for  these  pubHc  inquiries  will  diminish  as  the  work  of 
conciliation  grows  in  scope  and  efficacy.*' 

This  is  from  the  rex>ort  of  the  State  board  of  arbitration  of  Illinois  for  1S90, 
p&ges  7-9. 

Q.  (B^  Mr.  Clarke.)  I  wish  you  would  read  the  four  leading  features  of  your 
arbitration  law  which  appear  on  the  first  page  of  this  [showing  vritness  paper]. — 
A.  Those  four  features  are  just  the  amendments  that  were  made  by  the  legislature 
in  1899  upon  the  recommenoation  of  the  board.  Perhaps  I  had  better  explain  how 
the  board  originated  and  how  it  was  constituted,  and  then  give  the  amendments. 
The  law  was  passed  in  1895;  it  grew  out  of  the  railway  strike  of  1894 — ^that  is,  t]b« 
necessity  for  it  was  made  generally  manifest,  and  there  was  a  popular  demand 
for  an  arbitration  law.  The  regular  session  of  the  lej^islature  adjourned  without 
passing  a  law.  There  were  a  great  many  bills  to  which  there  was  no  agreement, 
and  it  was  made  one  of  the  subjects  of  legislation  for  the  special  session  which 
immediatelv  followed,  and  the  law  was  passed  as  it  existea  up  to  1899.  It  pro- 
vided for  the  appoinhnent  by  the  governor  of  8  persons  to  act  as  a  State  bm^d 
of  arbitration;  one  was  to  be  an  employer  of  labor;  anotJber  a  member  of  some 
labor  organization;  not  more  than  two  were  to  belong  to  the  same  political  jtarty. 
For  political  reasons  the  members  of  the  first  board  were  to  hold  office  until  the 
1st  of  March,  1897,  and  after  that  they  were  to  be  appointed  one  everv  year — ^that 
is,  the  terms  of  the  members  of  the  first  board  were  to  expire  in  1 , 2,  ana  3  years,  and 
their  successors  then  were  to  be  appointed,  1  every  year,  each  serving  for  3 
years.  The  powers  of  the  board,  as  expressed  in  the  act,  were  these:  The  board 
was  authorized,  ui)on  the  joint  application  of  the  parties  to  a  labor  dispute — that 
is,  the  employer  and  the  emplovees — ^to  make  an  investigation  of  the  facts  and  ren- 
der a  decision  which  should  oe  binding  upon  the  parties  signing  the  application  for 
a  period  of  6  months,  although  either  x>arty  might  terminate  it  upon  60  days*  notice; 
or  the  board  might  make  an  investigation  upon  the  application  of  onl^  one  side. 
In  that  case  the  aecision  had  no  binding  force;  it  was  simply  advisory  in  its  nature. 
The  board  also  had  the  power  to  issue  subpoenas.  The  experience  of  the  board 
showed  that  some  difficulty  was  had  in  getting  witnesses.  While  the  law  author- 
ized the  board  to  issue  subpoenas,  no  provision  was  made  for  punishing  disobedience 
of  the  subpoena  or  persons  who  refused  to  appear  and  testify,  and  there  was  no 
provision  made  for  enforcing  a  decision  of  the  board.  This  led  to  the  preparation 
of  a  bill  by  the  board  recommending  certain  changes  in  the  law,  and  these  were 
enacted  by  the  last  legiEdature,  in  1899.  Now,  these  points  are  enumerated  here. 
(Reading:) 
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*'  The  law  creating  the  State  board  of  arbitration  and  defining  its  powers  and 
duties  was  smproved  and  in  force  August  2, 1895.  An  amendatory  act  pre|)ared 
by  the  board,  approved  and  in  force  April  12, 1899,  made  additions  to  section  3 
and  inserted  three  new  sections-^5a,  5b,  and  6a.  These  amendments  somewhat 
extend  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of  the  board.  Briefly  stated,  their  provisions 
are  as  follows: 

*'  1.  The  board,  by  judicial  process,  may  in  all  cases  compel  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  necessary  books  and  p»apers. 

''2.  In  case  of  a  faUure  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  board  in  a  joint  proceed- 
ing the  decision,  upon  application  of  the  aggrieved  party,  may  be  enforced  by  a 
rule  of  court. 

''  8.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  board  is  extended  so  as  to  include  cases  in  which 
several  employers  have  a  common  difference  with  their  employees,  if  the  aggre- 

fate  number  of  the  employees  be  more  than  25,  regardless  of  the  number  employed 
y  each  individual  employer  involved. 

*'  4.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  mayors  of  cities,  the  presidents  of  incor^rated 
towns  and  villages,  and  the  chief  executive  officers  of  labor  organizations  to 
promptiy  communicate  to  the  State  board  of  arbitration  information  as  to  strikes 
and  lockouts,  actual  or  threatened." 

Now,  that  is  the  substance  of  the  amendments  iMiopted  by  the  act  of  1899. 

Q.  Is  there  any  limit  fixed  by  the  law  as  to  the  number  of  employees  to  give 
the  board  jurisdiction?— A.  Yes;  there  is  a  limit.  The  number  must  be  not  less 
than  25. 

Q.  In  case  of  difficulty  embracing  numerous  firms? — ^A.  That  is  covered  by  one 
of  the  amendments.  The  amendment  provides  that  if  the  agg^gate  number 
is  not  less  than  25  that  is  sufficient  to  give  the  board  jurisdiction. 

Q.  In  cases,  then,  where  application  for  the  intervention  of  the  board  comes  from 
botn  parties,  the  law  is  practically  a  compulsory  arbitration  law,  is  it  not?— A. 
Yes;  it  is  compulsory  in  the  enforcement  of  the  award.  There  is  no  compulsion 
whatever  as  to  the  submission  or  reference  to  arbitration. 

Q.  Would  you  favor  a  law  that  shall  put  a  penalty  upon  inaugurating  a  strike 
or  a  lockout  without  first  applying  for  arbitration?— A .  I  doubt  the  good  policy  of 
such  a  law.  That  is  in  the  direction  of  compulsory  arbitration.  Our  board 
has  never  favored  compulsory  arbitration;  in  fact,  in  our  reports,  it  has  taken  a 
very  decided  stand  affamst  it. 

Q.  You  recognize  that  the  public  has  a  large  interest  in  carrying  industry  peace- 
ably?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  is  greatly  prejudiced  by  a  strike  or  lockout? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where,  then,  can  be  the  objection  to  prohibiting  by  law  the  inauguration  of 
either  a  strike  or  lockout  without  first  trying  conciliation  or  arbitration?— A.  As 
to  compulsory  arbitration  in  general,  our  board  has  thought  there  were  constitu- 
tional objections  which  were  msuperable,  at  least  in  our  State,  and  I  suppose  the 
same  is  true  in  other  States.  That  is  a  provision  of  law  that  we  have  never  con- 
sidered specially— that  is,  for  the  prohibition  of  strikes  or  lockouts  by  law. 

Q.  If  you  have  not  maturely  considered  it,  you  are  not  prepared  to  express 
an  opinion  as  to  whether  it  is  desirable  or  undesirable? — A.  No;  I  do  not  know 
that  I  should  like  to  emresa  an  opinion  upon  that  point.  That  is  simply  a  law 
which  prohibits  a  man  from  ceasing  to  work  if  he  desires  to  do  so.  Of  course,  in 
a  strike  there  are  a  number  of  men  acting  in  concert;  but  there  is  a  question,  I 
should  suppose,  as  to  whether  such  a  law  would  be  sustained  by  the  courts.  It 
takes  away  a  man's  liberty  to  work  or  cease  to  work  as  he  chooses;  and  our 
Supreme  Court  has  annulled  several  so-called  labor  laws  because  they  abridged 
the  right  of  contract  or  were  an  infringement  ux>on  the  personal  liberty  of  work- 
ingmen,  or  for  other  reasons  of  a  similiu*  nature. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  this  except  the  possible  constitutional  objec- 
tion?—A.  No.  There  might  be  in  some  cases.  I  should  think  on  general  principles 
it  would  be  in  the  public  interest,  especially  in  cases  where  the  public  interest  is 
involved  to  a  great  extent.  One  of  the  recommendations  that  we  made  in  our 
last  annu^  report  is  this:  That  where  the  public  interests  are  affected  largely  by 
a  strike  or  lockout  the  board  shall  have  authority  to  make  an  investigation  of  the 
facts  and  make  public  its. findings  and  recommendations.  Under  tne  law  as  it 
exists  now  the  board  has  no  autnoritjr  to  make  any  effective  investigation — that 
is,  to  compel  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses — except  upon  the  peti- 
tion of  one  or  the  other  of  the  parties.  If  it  gets  any  information  it  must  be 
voluntarily  given.  The  amendment  suggested  in  our  last  report  is  simplv  to 
authorize  the  board,  in  cases  where  l^e  public  interests  are  affected  materially — 
and  it  would  be  a  matter  of  discretion  witii  the  board  to  determine  that — to 
make  an  investigation  of  tibe  facts,  and  clothe  the  board  with  all  the  power  which 
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it  x>os.seRses  in  other  cases  with  reference  to  the  attendance  and  testimoiiy  of  wit- 
nesses. Of  course  the  theory  is  that  such  a  decision  or  finding  woald  inflaence 
public  opinion,  and  also  it  might  have  a  tendency  to  cause  the  parties  to  a  di.simte 
of  that  character  to  voluntarily  submit  their  differences  to  a  joint  investigntion— 
that  is,  if  they  had  the  knowledge  that  an  investigation  might  be  made  in  any 
event.  That,  of  course,  is  merely  a  suggestion  msuie  by  our  board.  We  have 
never  had  occasion  so  far  to  test  the  efficacy  of  the  provision  for  the  enforcement 
of  our  decisions.  The  amendatory  act  was  passed  in  1899,  and  we  have  had  no  case 
since  then  in  which  the  decision  was  disregarded,  with  the  exception  of  the  case  at 
Pana,  which  was  almost  entirely  a  case  of  attempted  conciliation,  and  which,  for  a 
time  at  least,  was  unsuccessful.  While  the  board  rendered  a  decision  it  >^as  znoie 
in  the  nature  of  a  recommendation  than  anything  else,  and  there  was  no  opxMrtanity 
to  test  the  law,  if  there  had  been  any  disposition  to  do  so.  The  difficulty  which  the 
board  has  recognized,  and  which  everyone  recognizes,  is  in  fixing  a  penalty  which 
will  reach  everybody;  which  will  reach  both  employer  and  employee  without 
making  arbitration  odious  or  repulsive.  Our  amendment  simply  provides  that 
where  the  decision  rendered  upon  a  joint  application  is  disregarded  by  either 

Sarty ,  the  aggrieved  party  may  file  with  the  county  or  circuit  court  a  copy  of  the 
ecision,ana  he  must  show  that  its  terms  have  been  violated  or  disrei^z^ed.  and 
then  the  court  may  enter  such  rule  as  ma^  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  decision.  The  court  may  punish  for  contempt.  But  there  is  a  provi^) 
that  in  no  case  shall  the  punishment  extend  to  imprisonment— that  is,  the  court 
can  fine  for  contempt,  but  can  not  imprison.  Of  course  there  probably  would  be 
a  great  many  cases  where,  if  the  decision  was  disregarded  by  the  employees, 
they  could  not  be  reached  by  a  fine. 

Q.  Have  anv  cases  arisen  under  that  statute  and  been  carried  to  court? — ^A.  No. 
As  I  say,  we  have  had  no  occasion  to  make  any  test  of  it.  I  believe  since  that 
act  was  passed  we  have  had  something  like  8  cases  of  arbitration  strictly,  probably 
6  or  8  cases,  and  in  none  of  those  has  the  decision  been  disregarded. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  law  has  some  effect  on  parties  to  cause  them  to  abide  by 
the  findings  of  the  board? — ^A.  Yes;  I  believe  it  has.  The  immediate  occasion  for 
that  amendment  was  the  Virden  case.  That  case  had  been  before  the  board  twice. 
In  1898  the  operators  and  miners  of  some  8  or  9  mines  in  the  subdistrict  loiown 
as  the  Chicago  and  Alton  subdistrict  joined  in  an  application  for  arbitration,  and 
the  board  rendered  a  decision  sustaining  the  position  of  the  miners.  The  grounds 
of  the  decision  were  a  little  unusual.  At  that  time  a  State  agreement  had  been 
made  between  the  operators  and  the  miners  fixing  the  scale  of  wages  for  the 
various  mining  districts  of  the  State.  The  ox)erators  in  this  subdistrict  were  par- 
ties to  this  agreement,  as  were  also  the  miners.  The  board  simply  held  that  that 
was  a  compact  which  should  not  be  violated,  and  that  the  operators  should  pay 
the  price  fixed  by  the  State  scale  simply  because  it  was  in  the  nature  of  a  con- 
tract, and  that  they  b^  their  representatives  and  the  miners  by  their  representa- 
tives were  parties  to  it,  without  going  into  the  merits  of  the  case  at  all.  The 
operators  took  the  x>osition  that  they  simply  could  not  pay  the  scale  price  and 
refused  to  pay  it,  and  the  suspension  continued.  Then  later  on  they  attempted 
to  import  colored  miners  from  the  South,  and  that  was  the  immediate  occasion 
for  the  rioting  in  the  following  October,  1898.  The  matter  ran  along  until  about 
the  middle  of  November,  when  a  joint  conference  was  held  in  Chicago,  and  one 
of  our  members,  Mr.  Keefe,  presided  at  the  conference;  and  a  settlement  was 
effected  for  the  time  being.  But  when  the  new  scale  was  adopted  in  the  follow- 
ing spring  the  trouble  broke  out  a^in;  that  is,  the  scale  fixed  the  same  old  price, 
40  cents.  Then  the  operators  x)etitioned  the  board  of  arbitration,  but  the  men 
refused  to  join;  and  the  result  was  that  the  board  merely  heard  the  case  and  ren- 
dered a  decision  to  which  no  attention  was  paid,  and  it  ran  along  until  some  time 
afterwards  when  a  settlement  was  arrauf^ea.  But  the  first  case,  the  case  in  1898, 
when  the  operators  disregarded  the  decision  of  the  board,  was  the  case  which  sug- 
gested this  amendment,  because  in  that  case  if  the  law  had  contained  this  pro 
vision  the  operators  could  have  been  reached  and  compliance  with  the  decision 
could  have  been  enforced. 

Q.  Both  parties,  then,  have  refused  at  times  to  heed  the  recommendations  of 
the  board? — ^A.  Yes.  In  the  other  case  the  miners  were  not  xiarties  to  the  arbi- 
tration.  The  operators  petitioned,  but  the  miners  took  the  position  that  the 
operators  had  been  ^ilty  of  bad  faith  in  the  former  arbitration.  They  said  they 
had  nothing  to  arbitrate,  and  they  refused  to  submit  their  case,  although  they 
were  present  by  representatives,  and  some  of  them  were  examined  as  witnesses; 
but  they  announced  beforehand  that  they  would  pay  no  attention  to  tne  decision, 
because  the  operators  had  disregarded  the  decision  in  the  former  proceeding,  and 
they  did  not  care  to  arbitrate  again. 

Q.  Before  that  Virden  difficulty  came  on  luvd  the  board  any  power  of  initiative 
to  try  to  effect  a  conciliation? — A.  Y'^- •.  ?'  '^  >.  ]  ^'irit  power  from  the  beginning. 
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Q.  Had  the  l)oard  heard  of  the  difficnlty  and  tried  to  conciliate  the  parties? — 
A.  Yes.  Our  first  experience  down  at  virden  was  just  before  the  great  coal 
strike  of  1897;  and  an  effort  was  made  at  conciliation  then,  but  it  was  ineffectual 
because  that  soon  became  a  part  of  the  strike  which  spread  over  the  entire  bitu- 
minous coal  field.  Our  board  joined  with  other  State  boards  in  a  meeting  at 
Pittsburg,  which  made  an  ineffectual  effort  to  effect  a  settlement  in  the  entire 
field;  and,  of  course,  everything  was  dropi)ed  then  in  the  way  of  conciliation  in 
the  local  cases,  because  it  all  depended  upon  the  general  settlement. 

Q.  Is  it  your  belief  that  the  conciliatory  offices  of  the  board  are  quite  generally 
effective  and  tend  to  deter  the  men  and  the  employers  from  entering  upon  the 
acute  stage? — A.  Yes;  I  believe  the  general  effect  is  good.  Of  course  there  are 
individual  cases  in  which  conciliation  is  entirely  ineffectual,  but  there  are  a  great 
many  cases  in  which  trouble  is  entirely  avoided  simply  by  the  timely  interven- 
tion of  the  board. 

Q.  In  cases  of  arbitration  is  the  State  board  always  called  in,  or  do  the  parties 
select  arbitrators  of  their  own  sometimes? — ^A.  In  Chicago  a  great  many  of  the 
trades  have  their  own  method  of  arbitration,  private  aroitration;  and,  in  fact, 
our  work  has  been  mainly  outside  of  Chicago.  One  of  our  members  is  a  Chicago 
man,  is  the  labor  representative  on  the  board,  and  he  looks  after  the  work  of  con- 
ciliation up  there  chiefly  so  far  as  the  board  has  anything  to  do  with  it;  but  our 
work  has  been  very  largely — we  have  had  a  number  of  cases  in  Chicago— but  it 
has  been  largely  outside  of  Chicago,  where  no  other  means  are  provided. 

Q.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  there  is  too  much  disregard  of  the  arbitra- 
tion law  by  the  Chicago  i)eopie? — ^A.  I  do  not  know.  We  have  taken  the  position 
of  encouraging  private  arbitration  to  the  fullest  extent.  If  they  prefer  to  settle 
their  differences  by  their  own  local  arbitrators  or  committees,  the  Doard  is  gener- 
ally disposed  to  encourage  them  to  do  so.  Of  course  in  such  cases  as  the  trouble  in 
the  building  trades  there,  we  think  that  ought  to  have  been  submitted  to  the  board. 
In  fact,  the  board,  in  fulfillment  of  its  duty  under  the  law,  endeavored  some  months 
ago  to  effect  a  settlement — that  is,  our  services  were  tendered,  and  members  of 
the  board  were  there  some  time,  but  neither  side  was  disposed  to  submit  the  mat- 
ter to  our  board,  and,  of  course,  nothing  was  done.  That  was  one  of  the  things 
that  suggested  this  amendment  I  speak  of — simply  authorizing  the  board,  without 
regard  to  the  petition  or  wishes  of  the  parties,  to  make  an  investigation. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  respect  in  which  recent  experience  suggests  to  you  further 
changes  in  the  law? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not  think  of  any.  Of  course  we  are  likely  to 
learn  something  more  by  further  ezx>erience.  These  things  have  been  suggested 
as  we  have  gone  along,  but  I  do  not  think  of  anything  more  at  present. 

Q.  Have  you  compared  your  law  with  the  arbitration  laws  of  other  States? — 
A.  Yes,  to  some  extent,  but  not  recently.  At  the  time  we  were  preparing  these 
amendments,  I  went  over  the  laws  of  other  States:  and  last  winter  I  sent  out 
a  circular  letter  to  the  boards  in  other  States  making  inquiries  as  to  the  operation 
of  their  laws,  and  where  there  was  local  arbitration  provided  for  I  addressed  com- 
munications to  the  commissioner  of  labor,  and  I  got  a  number  of  replies.  I  had 
intended  bringing  those  with  me,  but  overlooked  it.  In  a  general  way  the  drift  of 
the  answers  was  that  local  arbitration  has  not  been  very  successful.  What  I 
mean  by  that  is,  those  laws  which  provide  for  the  formation  of  a  board  in  each 
p»-ticular  case.  For  instance,  in  Missouri  I  believe  the  commissioner  of  labor 
selects  the  board:  he  is  chairman  and  he  selects  a  new  board  for  every  case. 
He  wrote  me  that  their  law  had  been  entirely  unsatisfactory  and  ineffectual.  I 
found  only  a  few  State  boards  which  had  really  done  very  much  work  or  had 
attempted  to.  The  former  president  of  the  Minnesota  board  wrote  me  that  they 
had  really  had  no  board  for  about  three  years — something  to  that  effect.  The  law 
provides  no  compensation  for  the  members.  The  first  board  appointed,  after  the 
expiration  of  their  terms  declined  to  serve  longer,  1  believe,  and  the  governor  had 
never  made  a  new  appointment;  and  he  said  that  they  had  had  only  one  case. 
That  was  the  case  of  a  disagreement  between  the  publishers  of  St.  Paul  and  their 
employees;  the  board  had  made  an  investigation  and  rendered  a  decision  which 
was  unsatisfactory  to  both  sides.  In  a  number  of  States — in  three  or  four;  I  can 
not  recall  them  now — ^the  existence  of  an  arbitration  law  was  unknown  to  offi- 
cers of  the  State  government.  I  addressed  some  letters  to  the  secretaries  of  state, 
and  in  one  of  the  Western  States,  I  remember,  the  commissioner  of  labor  wrote 
me  that  they  had  no  arbitration  law  at  all;  so  I  inclosed  him  a  copy  of  the  law 
of  his  State,  and.  he  then  wrote  me  that  he  had  overlooked  it,  that  he  had  for- 
gotten abNout  it,  that  they  had  an  arbitration  law,  and  that  members  had  been 
apx)ointed  under  the  law,  but  that  he  was  not  able  to  locate  them  or  tell  anything 
aoout  their  present  whereabouts,  that  they  had  never  had  a  case.  A  great  many 
of  the  laws  are  defective,  no  doubt.  Our  law,  though  defective,  probably  was 
among  the  best.  It  was  modeled  after  the  Massachusetts  law;  although  not  con- 
forming to  it  in  every  way,  that  was  taken  as  the  basis. 
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<j.  (Bv  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Would  von  care  to  name  that  Western  State? — A.  It 
was  Idano,  if  I  remember;  I  would  not  be  absolutely  certain.  I  have  the  oorre 
spondence  at  my  office  at  Springfield. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabke.)  Your  law,  then,  was  framed  after  a  pretty  careful  stndT 
of  similar  laws  in  other  States,  and  after  having  had  some  experience  in  your  own 
State  it  was  amended,  so  that  you  think  it  is  about  as  advanced  a  model  of  law  as 
there  is  on  the  subject  now? — A.  Yes,  that  is  the  view  that  our  board  takes  of  it. 
Of  course  we  would  like  to  devise  some  means,  without  the  passage  of  a  compul- 
sory arbitration  law,  of  holding  out  stronger  inducements  to  arbitration — ^we  have 
not  favored  compulsion — and  that  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  this  amendment  that 
we  suggest,  providing  for  an  investigation  regiuroless  odP  applications  or  the  wishes 
of  the  parties. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  a  provision  requiring  notice  of  a  proposed  strike 
or  lockout  from  either  side? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  For  a  limited  period,  and  that  it  is  going  to  continue  a  certain  lencrth  of 
time? — A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  of  a  provision  of  that  kind? — A. 
Whether  it  could  be  enforced  or  not  would  be  a  question.  I  do  not  know.  There 
might  be  some  difficulty  in  enforcing  a  provision  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  would  make  for  peace  rather  than  war? — ^A.  Yes; 
I  believe  it  would;  I  believe  it  would  be  an  entirely  proper  provision. 

Q.  Are  you  pretty  familiar  with  the  Chicago  building  trades  difficulty  that  is 
now  so  prolonged? — A.  No;  personally  I  am  not.  As  I  say,  beyond  the  efforts 
that  individual  members  of  our  board  made  to  effect  a  settlement  there  or  get  the 
matter  before  the  board,  we  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Our  Chicago  mem- 
ber, who  is  a  labor  man,  personallv  knows  more  about  it  than  I  do. 

O.  Does  it  not  seem  to  you  that  there  ought  to  be  some  provision  of  law  to  avert 
sucn  apublic  calamit>  as  that? — ^A.  There  certainly  ought  to  be,  if  it  is  practicnible 
to  devise  a  law  that  will  do  it. 

Q.  Has  your  board  studied  the  subject  with  a  view  to  seeing  if  there  is  any 
defect  in  your  present  law  applicable  to  that  condition  of  affairs? — ^A.  The  board 
has  given  that  consideration,  but  we  have  been  unable  to  find  any  very  definite 
solution  for  it.  We  have  thought  that  some  such  power  as  has  been  suggested  by 
this  amendment  I  speak  of  might  be  conducive  to  a  settlement  in  a  case  of  tiiiat 
kind;  that  is,  if  the  hoard  had  authority  to  go  there  and  examine  everybody  that 
it  saw  fit  to  and  ^t  at  all  the  facts  that  are  necessary  to  an  equitable  decision, 
and  render  a  decision,  or  an  opinion  rather,  and  make  its  fijidings  public,  that  it 
might  have  such  an  infiuence  upon  the  parties  themselves.  Of  course  that  is 
altogether  problematical;  we  do  n>  't  Imow  just  what  effect  it  would  have. 

Q.  The  board  now  has  only  a  recommendatory  iK>wer  in  any  case,  has  it? — A.  In 
cases  where  both  sides  join  in  the  application  our  decisions  are  binding  for  a 
period  of  6  months,  and  we  have  a  provision,  as  I  say,  for  enforcing  our  decision. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  can  you  enforce  that  on  labor  if  thev  refnse  to 
work?^A.  The  employer  in  that  case  may  file  a  duly  certified  copy  of  the  decision 
with  the  circuit  court  or  the  county  court  of  the  county  in  wnich  the  place  of 
employment  is  located,  and  he  must  show  that  the  decision  has  been  disregarded. 
Then  uxK>n  that  showing  the  court  may  enter  such  order  as  mav  be  deemed  nec- 
essary to  compel  compliance  with  the  decision,  and  to  that  ena  may  punish  for 
contempt.    I  wUl  just  read  that  provision  of  the  law.    This  is  section  5a  (reading) : 

* '  5a.  in  the  event  of  a  failure  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  said  board  in  any  case 
in  which  both  employer  and  employees  shall  have  joined  in  the  application,  any 
person  or  persons  aggrieved  thereby  may  file  with  the  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  or 
county  court  of  the  county  in  which  the  offendinff  party  resides,  or  in  the  case  of 
on  employer  in  the  county  in  which  the  place  or  employment  is  located,  a  duly 
authenticated  copy  of  such  decision,  accompanied  by  a  verified  petition  reciting 
the  fact  that  such  decision  has  not  been  comptied  with  and  stating  by  whom  and 
in  what  respect  it  has  been  disregarded.  Thereupon  the  circuit  court  or  the 
county  court  (as  the  case  may  be)  or  the  judse  thereof,  if  in  vacation,  shall  grant 
a  rule  against  the  party  or  parties  so  charged  to  show  cause  within  10  days  why 
such  decision  has  not  been  complied  with,  which  shall  be  served  by  the  sheriff  as 
other  process.  Upon  return  made  to  the  rule,  the  court,  or  the  judge  thereof,  if 
in  vacation,  shall  hear  and  determine  the  questions  presented,  ana  to  secure  a 
compliance  with  such  decision  may  punish  the  offending  -psaty  or  parties  for  con- 
tempt, but  such  punishment  shall  in  no  case  extend  to  imprisonmnent." 

Or  course,  right  there  is  the  difficulty  in  reaching  the  employees.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  are  a  great  many  of  them  without  property  whicn  could  be  reached 
for  the  collection  of  a  fine,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  thai;  do  have 
property,  and  in  some  branches  of  trade  there  are  a  great  many  of  them  that  have 
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groperty;  bat  the  board  took  the  view  that  that  kind  of  a  provision  wonld  at  least 
ave  a  good  moral  effect  on  the  men.  Of  conrse,  the  employers  can  be  reached 
nnder  that  provision  under  all  circumstances. 

Q.  It  does  not  state  the  fine;  they  can  not  imprison,  but  it  does  not  state  the 
amount  of  the  fine?— A.  No;  the  court  may  simply  fine  for  contempt;  that  is  in 
the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Have  any  cases  been  taken  into  court  under  that  law? — 
A.  No;  no  case  has  arisen  since  the  enactment  of  this  amendment.  This  was 
enacted  only  in  1899,  and  since  then  in  every  case  heard  on  a  joint  application  the 
decision  has  been  complied  with.  There  was  one  case  in  particular  I  recall  in 
which  the  parties  did  not  like  the  decision,  but  they  complied  vnth  it  and  there 
was  no  trouble.  The  only  instance  approaching  a  disregard  of  the  decision  on 
an^hiuK  like  a  joint  application  was  uie  case  at  Pana.  There  the  trouble  had 
existed  for  something  like  18  months;  there  had  been  bloodshed  and  troops  had 
been  maintained  there.  The  board  at  the  beginning  of  the  trouble  had  heard 
the  case  upon  the  application  of  the  men,  but  the  operators  at  that  time  refused 
absolutely  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  arbitration  and  we  had  no  x)ower  to  get 
them  before  us  as  witnesses.  That  was  the  thing  that  suggested  the  amendment  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  in  all  cases.  And  tnen  in  1899,  through  the 
efforts  of  the  board,  the  operators  and  miners  were  gotten  together  again,  several 
conferences  were  held,  and  finally  evidence  was  heard  and  the  boara  rendered  a 
decision,  but  the  whole  proceeding  was  in  the  nature  of  a  conciliation  more  than 
a  case  of  arbitration,  and  therd  was  no  attempt  to  conform  to  the  strict  letter 
of  the  law  governing  arbitration.  In  that  case  the  men  refused  to  accept  the 
decision,  and  there  was  a  serious  question  whether  the  decision  could  be  enforced 
in  that  psurticular  case — that  is,  whether  the  provision  for  enforcement  of  decisions 
applied  to  that  case,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  enforce  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  the  oest  lawyers  in  your  State  given  this  subject 
profound  study? — ^A.  No;  I  can  not  say  that  they  have.  Our  attorney-general  has 
^ven  us  to  two  or  three  opinions  upon  some  pomts  of  the  law,  but  tne  whole  sub- 
ject of  arbitration  I  do  not  think  has  been  considered  from  the  legal  standpipint  by 
our  ablest  lawyers.  We  had  some  good  lawyers  in  the  legislature  at  the  nme  the 
act  was  passed,  and  two  or  three  good  lawyers  have  been  members  of  the  board 
under  the  law;  but  aside  from  tneae  I  know  of  no  lawyer  in  the  State  who  has 
given  the  general  subject  profound  consideration. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  could  this  contempt  of  court  affect  a  person  if  im- 
prisonment was  barred?  What  other  x>enalty  would  the  court  inflict?— A.  The 
court  could  simply  inflict  a  fine. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  Take  a  railway  corporation — ^it  could  inflict  a  fine  of 
$100,000,  could  it,  or  is  it  limited?— A.  That  rests  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
The  board  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  directly;  it  simply  x>asse6  from  the  x>ower  of 
the  board,  and  it  would  simply  be  a  case  of  contempt,  as  other  cases  of  contempt 
in  the  circuit  and  county  courts,  with  the  exception  of  the  provision  prohibiting 
imprisonment.  The  idea  of  the  board  in  putting  in  that  proviso  was  this:  The 
board  feared  that  if  the  law  was  made  too  severe  it  would  simply  become 
repulsive  or  obnoxious  to  both  emplo^rers  and  emplovees;  they  would  be  afraid 
to  nave  anything  to  do  with  arbitration  under  tne  law;  they  would  be  afraid 
to  submit  their  differences  if  there  was  a  prosjiect  that  failure  to  comply  might 
lead  to  imprisonment. 

Q.  But  ought  not  the  amount  of  fine  to  have  been  defined  between  certain 
amounts?  Is  it  safe  to  trust  a  power  of  that  kind  in  the  mind  of  the  court 
without  limiting  it,  say  from  11,000  to  $10,000,  or  some  given  amount? — A.  Such  a 
provision  might  be  well.  There  is  such  a  variety  of  circumstances  that  will 
arise  that  it  is  pretty  hard  to  tell.  In  one  case  a  fine  of  $35  might  be  a  great  hard- 
ship, and  one  of  $10,000  in  another  case  might  be  ineffectual.  I  think  it  safe  to 
leave  the  amount  to  be  fixed  bythe  court,  as  in  other  cases  of  contempt. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Would  it  not  be  infringing  the  power  of  the  court 
to  attempt  to  fix  the  amount?— A.  That  might  be  true. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  I  think  it  is  assumed  that  the  court  may  go  on  and  inflict  more 
and  more  punishment  until  it  establishes  its  dignity. 

The  Witness.  This  is  an  offense  committed  out  of  the  presence  of  the  court. 
We  considered  that  point  at  the  time,  aqd  I  think  our  conclusion  was  that  the 
legislature  had  the  x)ower  to  make  that  provision  in  a  case  of  this  kind.  Of  course, 
the  court  has  the  inherent  power  to  punish  for  contempt,  but  the  legislature  may 
regtOate  the  exercise  of  the  x)ower,  within  certain  limitations,  and  I  think  our 
conclusion  was  that,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  it  was  within  the  power  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  limit  the  punishment  to  the  imposition  of  a  fine. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Chicago,  III.',  November  i?4,  IS99, 
TESTIMONT  OF  MR.  JOHH  C.  H'COT, 

EX'prettidetit  Kanaaa  City  Live  Stock  ExcJiange, 

The  Sabcommission  on  Transportation  being  in  session  in  Chicago,  DL. 
November  24, 1899,  Representative  Lorimer  presiding,  Mr.  John  C.  McCoy,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lobimer.)  Please  state  your  full  name. — ^A.  John  C. 
McCoy. 

Q.  And  your  post-of&ce  address. — A.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Q.  And  your  connection,  if  any,  with  any  organization  or  business. — ^A.  I  am 
in  the  live-stock  commission  business;  I  nave  no  official  connection  vrith  any 
organization. 

Q.  The  matter  we  understand  your  paper  appertains  to  is  a  matter  that  this 
subcommission  is  not  going  into,  but  we  would  oe  jp^lad  to  have  your  statement, 
and  to  have  you  submit  your,  paper  as  a  part  of  your  testimony,  and  it  will 
become  a  part  of  the  record  of  the  commission  and  be  used  in  another  direction 
when  we  are  taking  up  that  particular  subject;  if  you  are  disposed  to  submit  it 
in  that  way  we  would  be  glad  to  have  it. — A.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Please  state  the  scoi)e  of  the  paper. — A.  The  scoi)e  of 
the  paper  is  the  history  and  usages,  benefits  and-  rules  of  commercial  organiza- 
tions, and  their  relation  to  the  commerce  of  the  country. 

Q.  Any  particular  kind  of  commercial  organizations? — ^A.  No.  There  is 
scarcely  a  line  of  business  to-day  in  which  there  is  not  an  exchange.  Commer- 
cial organization  similar  to  boards  of  trade,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  exchanges 
of  all  characters  permeate  almost  all  lines  of  trade. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.  )  Have  the  shippers  in  your  city  any  complaint 
against  the  railroad  companies  on  account  of  discriminations  in  transportation? — 
A.  In  the  line  of  trade  in  which  I  am  engaged  we  have  interests  of  sufficient 
impoi'tance  to  merit  the  attention  of  the  commission;  but,  so  far  as  the  live-stock 
industry  of  Kansas  City  is  concerned,  we  have  no  especial  complaints. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Give  us  a  little  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  live- 
stock business  in  Kansas  City. — ^A.  The  live-stock  industry  of  Kansas  Cit>'  is 
second  to  Chicago,  Chicago  being  the  largest  live-stock  market  in  the  world,  and 
Kansas  City  is  next.  The  volume  of  sales  of  live  stock  on  that  market  last  year 
was  $112,650,000,  which  is  an  average  of  about  $360,000  per  day. 

Q.  And  of  the  people  engaged  in  that  business,  are  they  mostly  firms  and  indi- 
viduals?— A.  The  live  stock  is  handled  almost  exclusively  on  a  commission;  more 
so,  I  suppose,  than  any  other  line  of  commodities.  The  commission  merchant 
receives  the  stock  on  consignment  from  the  farmer,  ranchman,  or  stock  raisers. 

Q.  From  the  West? — A.  some  from  the  East.  The  territory  from  which  Kansas 
City  received  livestock  last  year  was  about  38  States  and  Territories. 

Q.  North,  South,  West,  and  some  from  the  East? — A.  And  some  from  the  East. 

Q.  And  where  are  your  shipments  made  to  after  they  are  received;  are  many  of 
them  slaughtered  there? — A.  A  large  per  cent  of  them  are  either  slaughtered 
there  or  secured  to  go  back  to  the  country  for  feeding  purposes.  I  l)elieve  about 
95  per  cent  of  the  cattle  are  either  slaughtered  on  that  market  or  sold  to  go  back 
to  the  country  as  feeders. 

Q.  Do  any  of  them  ship  what  are  left? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  they  go  to,  mostly?— A.  Do  you  refer  to  cattle  now^,  exclusively? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  They  are  bought  by  exporters,  men  who  buy  them  to  ship  them  to 
foreign  countries,  and  some  are  brougnt  to  Chicago,  bought  on  orders  to  go  to 
such  places  as  Buffalo,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  and  other  cities,  and  a  very 
small  proportion  are  bought  up  by  speculators  who  may  forward  them  to  Chicago 
with  a  view  to  making  the  advance. 

Q.  Of  course,  as  to  the  cattle  slaughtered  there  the  shipments  go  to  all  parts  of 
the  counti'v  and  abroad? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Is  there  any  complaint  among  the  cattle 
dealers  in  your  city  as  to  discriminations  against  your  city  and  in  favor  of  others 
in  your  line  of  trade? — A.  No;  so  far  as  the  live-stock  industry  is  concerned,  we 
have  been  extremely  fortunate  in  that  respect,  and  we  have  no  general  complaint 
to  make  in  regard  to  discriminations. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Did  your  class  of  business  make  a  call  on  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  any  regulation  of  rates? — A.  No;  our  line 
of  business  has  not.  Neither  has  the  city  ever  had  occasion  to  call  on  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  There  was  a  case  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
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Commission  brought  by  the  city  of  Omaha,  in  which  we  had  to  appear  and  make 
our  defense. 

(j.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  authority  should  be  conferred  on  the  Interstate  Ck>m- 
merce  Commission  to  regulate  railroad  rates? — ^A.  My  opinion  is  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  should  have  power  o£  that  sort  to  enforce  its  rulings, 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Have  you  anything  further  to  suggest? — ^A. 
I  don't  think  so;  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  the  transportation  matter. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  It  will  be  just  as  satisfactory  to  you  if  this  document 
of  yours  is  printed  in  the  testimony  of  the  Industrial  Commission  as  though  you 
had  read  it  nere  this  afternoon? — ^A,  Entirely  so;  yes. 

The  paper  submitted  by  Mr.  McCoy  follows; 

COMMERCIAL    EXCHANQBS — THEY    SHOULD    BE    STRENGTHENED    AND     THEIR    USE- 
FULNESS INCREASED. 

It  is  earnestly  urged  that  this  body  rei)ort  in  favor  of  legislation  to  strengthen 
the  usefulness  of  the  commercial  organizations  variously  known  as  boards  of 
trade,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  exchanges.  A  failure  to  appreciate  the  real 
purposes  and  functions  of  these  bodies  (when  properly  conducted  and  devoted  to 
their  legitimate  purposes)  has  led  to  opinions  and  even  to  State  le&nslation  which 
is  inimical  to  the  commerce  and  welfare  of  our  land.  How  far  Federal  legisla- 
tion can  accom[>lish  the  reforms  and  gp-ant  the  aid  which  are  so  much  needed 
involves  a  constitutional  question  which  a  layman  can  not  be  expected  to  dis- 
cuss. It  may  be  suggested,  however,  that  a  provision  that  when  a  copy  of  its 
rules  is  filed  with  and  approved  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or, 
better  still,  by  the  Department  of  (Commerce  (should  the  general  demand  for  its 
creation  be  embodied  in  legislation  to  this  end) ,  such  rules  shall  have  the  force 
and  effect  of  laws  and  as  such  be  conclusively  binding,  will  be  of  inestimable 
benefit  to  the  commerce  of  the  land. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  *'  chief  glory  of  a  nation  is  in  its  commerce,"  and 
to  my  mind  it  was  a  wise  act  of  Congress  to  establish  this  commission — an 
agency  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  information  by  the  aid  of  which  the  already 
grand  and  wonderrul  proportions  of  flie  commerce  of  this  country  may  be  broad- 
ened and  increased. 

The  Supreme  (jourt  of  the  United  States  said  in  one  of  its  rulings:  "  Commerce 
in  its  largest  sense  must  be  taken  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  of 
legislation,  and  an  intention  to  promote  and  facilitate  it  and  not  to  hamper  and 
destroy  it  is  naturally  to  be  attributed  to  Congress." 

There  are  those  who  are  disposed  to  cavil  at  the  activity  of  business  men  and 
commercial  organizations  in  tne  general  field  of  promoting  the  movement  of  leg- 
islation and  the  agitation  of  public  matters.  To  such  may  be  vouchsafed  and 
commended  the  conclusions  of  the  Right  Hon.  John  Bright,  of  whose  mem- 
ory it  is  a  fairly  earned  praise  to  say  that  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen 
of  the  century:  "I  believe  it  is  objected  by  some  persons  that  great  questions 
are  for  the  legislature  and  not  for  the  chambers  of  commerce.  I  shoula  like  to 
ask  what  would  Parliament  be  if  it  were  not  for  that  public  opinion  which  not 
only  instructs  it  but  impels  it  forward?" 

Mr.  Dos  Passos,  in  the  admirable  preface  to  his  treatise  on  Stock  Exchanges 
(which  has  been  judiciously  characterized  as  "a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
learning  of  the  profession"),  declares:  "The  ajfgregate  annual  transaction  of 
stock  exchanges  alone  reach  figures  which  are  simply  too  vast  for  human  com- 
prehension to  grasp;"  and  that  ''such  exchanges  have  become  of  incontestible 
value  to  the  public,"  and  also  that  **it  is  absolutely  certain  that  without  the 
existence  of  great  public  marts,  like  the  New  York  and  London  stock  exchanges, 
the  marvelous  development  and  progress  of  this  country,  which  makes  it  the 
admiration  and  wonder  of  the  civilized  world,  would  not  have  been  attained." 

It  is  therefore  proper  that  your  consideration  be  directed  to  the  commercial 
exchanges  of  the  country.  FoUovring  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  Right  Hon. 
John  Bright,  just  quoted,  it  is  also  proper  that  we,  as  business  men,  confer  with 
you.  I  have  been  asked  to  appear  before  you  on  their  behalf,  not  because  I  possess 
any  especial  fitness  for  the  work,  but  because  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  at  the 
head,  having  been  honored  by  the  election  to  the  presidency  of  the  Kansas  City 
Live  Stock  Exchange,  a  commercial  organization  which  the  most  learned,  digni- 
fied, and  greatest  court  known  to  the  world — ^the^  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States — declared  to  be  a  good  institution,  giving  it  a  judicial  right  to  exist. 

Before  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  commercial  exchanges,  I  wish  to  make 
public  achnowledgment  of  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  wnat  I  shall  say  has 
been  copied  from  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Louis  C.  ELrauthoff  before  the  Commercial 
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Clnb  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  his  brief  sabmitted  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
case  just  mentioned,  and  to  express  my  appreciation  of  his  courtesy  in  ptfrmitting 
me  to  do  so. 

In  a  recent  standard  treatise  devoted  to  the  subject  the  conclusion  is  deHber- 
ately  expressed  that  '*  as  an  institution  the  board  of  trade  (the  words  should  have 
been  commercial  exchanges)  has  attained  a  position  not  inferior  in  infinenoe  and 
importance  to  any  of  the  distinctive  adjuncts  of  this  commercial  age.  In  fact,  it 
is  now  a  factor  in  our  material  development  as  indispensable  to  its  present  entirety 
and  future  progress  as  is  either  the  railroad  or  the  tSiegrw^h.  In  its  present  form, 
indeed,  the  exchange  is  a  legitimate  outcome  of  modem  commerce,  the  neoeesity 
for  which  could  be  fully  realized  only  in  its  absence. 

**  The  topic  is,  therefore,  one  which  merits  careful  study.  Familiarity  with  the 
development  and  functions  of  commercial  exchanges  can  not  fail  to  be  of  abiding 
interest,  for  these  institutions  regulate  practically  all  the  business  which  goes  to 
make  up  the  commercial  and  financial  transactions  of  the  civilized  world,  and 
to-day  it  mapr  be  said  that  there  is  not  a  single  phase  of  business  which  does  not 
gain  its  inspiration  and  usages  from  the  existence  of  an  exchange,  nor  a  single  city 
m  the  civilized  world  which  has  developed  into  a  trading  center  of  even  moderate 
proportions  which  does  not  owe  its  standing  largely  to  the  influence  of  such  an 
organization.'* 

These  organizations  have  been  many  times  subjected  to  a  careful  and  discrimi- 
nating discussion,  with  a  view  to  developing  their  true  characterization.  Their 
organization  grew  out  of  a  necessity  for  new  and  greater  facilities  for  exchanging 
and  negotiating  incident  to  the  rapidly  developing  commercial  interests  of  the 
country;  and  we  find  their  definition  in  the  Centurjr  Dictionary  to  be,  '*An 
association  of  business  men  established  in  most  large  cities  for  the  furtherance  of 
commercial  interests,  the  enactment  of  rules  for  the  regulation  of  trade,  and  the 
consideration  of  legislation  affecting  banking,  insurance^  railroads,  customs,  etc. 
A  voluntary  association  of  the  merchants  and  traders  of  a  city  or  town  for  the 
protection  of  their  commercial  interests."  They  are  a  means  by  and  through 
which  the  individual  members  who  ''  have  become  associated  are  the  better  ena- 
bled to  transact  their  business;  to  maintain  and  uphold  a  proper  way  of  doing  it; 
and  to  create  the  means  for  preserving  integrity." 

Recently  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  states  said,  with  great  precision, 
and  after  a  most  exhaustive  investigation,  that,  ''  From  very  early  times  it  has 
been  the  custom  for  men  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  buying  and  selling  articles 
of  a  similar  nature,  at  any  x>articular  place,  to  associate  tnemselves  together. 
The  object  of  the  association  has,  in  many  cases,  been  to  provide  for  the  ready 
transaction  of  the  business  of  the  associates  by  obtaining  a  general  headquarters 
for  its  conduct,  and  thus  to  insure  a  quick  ana  certain  market  for  the  sale  or  pur- 
chase of  the  article  dealt  in.  Another  purpose  has  been  to  provide  a  standam  of 
business  integrity  amon^  the  members  oy  adopting  rules  for  fair  and  just  dealing 
among  them  and  enforcing  tdie  same  by  penalties  for  their  violation.  The  agree- 
ments have  been  voluntary,  and  the  peniuties  have  been  enforced  under  the  super- 
vision and  by  members  of  the  association.  The  leading  desigp  of  such  an 
exchange  is  to  inspire  confidence  with  the  public  that  all  transactions  carried  on 
under  its  auspices  will  be  conducted  under  a  moral  code  embodying  the  dictates 
of  the  highest  conceivable  standard  of  honor  and  justice.  The  purpose  is  to  estab- 
lish, develop,  and  maintain  a  market." 

We  thus  find  that  the  purposes  of  a  commercial  exchange  are  twofold.  First, 
to  establish,  protect,  and  Duild  up  the  market  in  the  particular  line  of  trade  over 
which  it  has  an  infiuence,  thereby  increasing  in  commercial  imnortance  the  city 
in  which  it  is  located;  and  second,  to  provide  just  and  equitable  rules  for  the 
transaction  of  business  between  the  members  and  with  the  public;  to  insure  the 
least  friction  in  the  commercial  machinery  which  oi>eratee  the  wheels  of  com- 
merce in  its  own  x>articular  sphere. 

''  History  teaches  that  when  Borne  and  Greece  were  in  their  glory  there  was  a 
constantly  Rowing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  merchants  to  meet  at  fixed  places 
or  during  given  hours  for  t^e  purpose  of  exchanging  information  and  of  negotiat- 
ing transactions;  and  that  the  first  public  bank  known  to  history  was  organized 
on  the  Bialto  of  Venice,  made  famous  by  the  matchless  genius  ix  Shakespeare." 

The  Paris  Bourse  was  organized  as  earlv  as  1S04,  and  although  harassed  for 
centuries  by  i)ersonB  who  sought  to  enjoy  tne  privileges  of  its  members,  closed  by 
a  decree  of  the  French  Bevolution,  it  stands  to-day  the  most  important  financiiu 
and  commercial  exchange  in  continental  Europe,  for  it  is  a  commercial 
exchimge,  there  being  a  striking  similarity  in  its  rmes  and  by-laws  to  those  of  all 
other  exchanges.    Although  closed  by  a  decree  of  the  French  Bevolution,  it  was 
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'  reestablished  the  same  year,  and,  as  if  to  make  amends  for  the  injustice,  the 

B  State  fnmished  the  gronnd  for  a  building,  the  city  of  Paris  paid  the  cost  of  the 

strnctnre,  amounting  to  over  $1,500,000,  and  Napoleon  himself  laid  the  comer 
I  stone. 

Iff  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  whose  statesmanship  moved  the  conviction  during  the 

c  days  of  Elizabeth  that  if  England  would  achieve  a  resplendent  supremacy  it  must 

be  in  the  domain  of  commerce,  founded  the  Royal  Exchange  in  1506-1570.    In  1571 

I  the  merchants  of  London  established  the  Com  Exchange  on  the  spot  which  is  now 

r  known  as  Comhill,  and  that  exchange,  under  its  present  generally  accepted  name 

r  of  St.  Mark*s  Lane,  has  ever  since  been  an  imxK>rtant  factor  in  the  grain  trade  of 

the  world.    The  London  Stock  Exchange  is  doubtless  one  of  the  most  important 

r  commercial  factors  in  the  world.    Its  origin  and  growth  have  been  thus  sum- 

fi  marized:  "It  was  the  custom  toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  for 

I  brokers  and  jobbers  to  congregate  about  the  Bank  of  England,  and  they  were 

r  given  authority  by  statute  to  carry  on  their  dealings  in  the  rotunda  of  that 

building.    But  in  1698  the  approaches  became  so  obstructed  that  they  were  com- 

I  pelled  to  move  their  quarters  to  Change  Alley.    So  many  objectionable  persons, 

:  however,  found  an  entrance  under  this  arrangement  that  it  became  necessary  to 

adopt  some  other  method.    Accordingly,  in  1^1,  the  present  stock  exchange  was 

organized." 

The  real  life  of  the  modem  commercial  exchanges  of  England  and  Amerioa 
began  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.    The  New  York  Stock 
^  Exchange  had  its  origin  in  an  agreement  made  between  a  number  of  gentlemen 

I  on  May  17, 1792,  in  which  they  **  do  solemnly  promise  and  pledge  ourselves  to 

each  other  that  we  will  not  buy  or  sell,  from  this  day,  for  any  person  whatsoever, 
.  any  kind  of  public  stock  at  a  less  rate  than  one-fourth  per  cent  commission,  and 

\  that  we  will  pve  a  preference  to  each  other  in  our  negotiations." 

I  A  learned  judge  aeclared  that  the  good  will  of  the  iTew  York  Stock  EzchanjB^e 

,  was  attributable  to  "  a  long  and  honorable  career  and  the  high  character  of  its 

members,"  and  the  Federal  coui*t  said  regarding  its  rules  that  they '  *  are  not  open 
to  objection  on  the  grounds  of  public  policy,"  which  is  of  especial  significance, 
as  it  IS  a  well-known  fact  that  the  rules  of  all  the  commercistl  exchanges  in  this 
country  were  taken  from  and  patterned  after  those  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  which  to-day  has  a  membership  of  1,100,  valued  at  $35,000  each.  As 
the  commercial  prosx)enty  of  this  great  country  developed  the  necessity  for  com- 
mercial exchanges  arose,  for,  as  said  by  the  Supreme  Court,  "  Prom  very  early 
times  it  has  been  the  custom  for  men  engaged  m  the  occupation  of  buying  and 
selling  articles  of  a  similar  nature  to  associate  themselves  together." 

We  therefore  find  that  the  Buffalo  Merchants*  Exchange  was  organized  in 
1844,  the  Boston  Stock  Exchange  in  1834.  The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  was 
organized  in  1848,  incori)orated  in  1859,  and  to-day  occupies  a  building  which 
cost  $1,840,000.  It  has  a  membership  of  about  2,000,  and  its  membership  fee  is 
$10,000. 

The  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  organized  in  1839  with  42  members. 
It  now  has  nearly  2,000  members,  and  occupies  a  building  costing  $775,000. 

The  Toledo  Produce  Exchange  was  organized  in  1849,  and  owns  a  building  cost- 
ing $150,000. 

The  Baltimore  Com  and  Flour  Exchange,  organized  in  1853,  has  a  membership 
of  550  and  a  building  costing  $600,000. 
The  Philadelphia  Commercial  Exchange  was  organized  in  1854. 
The  St.  Louis  Merchants'  Exchange  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  body  formed  in 
1836.    It  now  occupies  a  building  costing  $1,800,000,  has  a  membership  of  3,000, 
and  its  membership  fee  is  $2,500. 

The  New  York  Produce  Exchange  was  or^^anized  in  1862.  It  now  owns  a  build- 
ing which  cost  $8,200,000.  Its  membership  is  limited  to  3,000,  and  its  membership 
fee  is  $10,000. 

The  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  was  organized  in  1870.  It  has  a  member- 
ship of  375,  and  owns  a  building  which  cost  $450,000. 

'me  Chicago  Live  Stock  Exchange  was  organized  in  1884.  Its  membership  fee 
is  $1,500,  and  it  now  has  700  members. 

The  Kansas  City  Live  Stock  Exchange  was  organized  in  1886.  It  has  300  mem- 
bers, and  its  membership  fee  is  $1,500. 

I  have  attempted  in  this  way  to  impress  upon  your  committee  the  vast  field 
covered  by  commercial  exchanges,  ana  to  give  some  idea  of  their  membership 
and  commercial  importance.  Bear  in  mind  that  in  every  city  which  aspires  to  be 
of  commerci^  importance  there  exists  one  or  more  of  such  exchanges.    I  have 
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tabulated  here  a  list  of  81  exchanges,  which  show  in  1897  a  total  membership  of 
10,715,  the  aggregate  value  of  whose  membership  is  $111,915,090. 


Nune  of  exchange. 


New  York  Stock  Exchange 

Boston  Stock  Exchange 

Philadelphia  Sux'k  Exchange 

Chicago  Stock  Exchange 

San  Francijwo  Stock  Exchange 

Chicago  Board  of  Trade 

New  York  Produce  Exchange 

St.  Louis  Merchants'  Exchange 

Boston  Board  of  Trade 

Philadelphia  Commercial  Exchange . 
Baltimore  Com  and  Flour  Exchange. 

Buffalo  Grain  Exchange 

Detroit  Board  of  Trade 

Toledo  Prodw-e  Exchange 

Milwaukee  Chamber  of  Commerce. . . 

KanMLs  City  Board  of  Trade 

Peoria  Board  of  Trade 

Minneapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce  . 

Duluth  Board  of  Trade 

New  York  Coffee  Exchange 

New  Orleans  C/Otton  Exchange 

New  York  Cotton  Exchange 

Memphis  Cotton  Exchange 

New  York  Real  Estate  Exchange 

New  York  Consolidat4Kl  Exchange... 

Chicago  Live  Stwrk  Exchange 

St.  Louis  Live  Stock  Excl.ange 

Kansas  City  Live  Stock  Exchange 

Indianapolis  Live  Stock  Exchange... 

Omaha  Live  Stock  Exchange 

Buffalo  Live  Stock  Exchange 


Total. 


Number 

Menftber- 

of  mc*m- 

Value. 

»hip4«gTe- 

bers. 

g»te  value. 

1,100 

S35.000 

t3S5OO,00O 

150 

12,500 

l,87?»,Ca) 

280 

«,000 

I.MO.IOO 

44ii 

1.500 

667.  ro) 

aoo 

6,000 

l,iOO,U0O 

1,900 

lO.tJOO 

19.000.000 

3,000 

10,000 

30.000.000 

3.000 

'2,h00 

7,  .500, 000 

975 

350 

SM,S» 

490 

1.000 

490,000 

560 

250 

137,500 

478 

100 

47,H0O 

125 

50 

6.2S0 

100 

2S0 

25,000 

eoo 

1.000 

600,000 

200 

1.000 

200,000 

105 

500 

52,500 

538 

1,000 

53ii,(C0 

185 

500 

92,  SOO 

312 

1,000 

812,  COO 

377 

1,000 

377.000 

450 

10,000 

4.5a>.00O 

165 

500 

S»,S«) 

500 

1,000 

500.000 

2,050 

125 

256.250 

G98 

i,r«)  ' 

1,047,000 

12S 

1.250 

160.000 

300 

2.500 

750,000 

fiO 

500 

30,000 

2&1 

1.000 

204,  COO 

100 

SOO 

.w.oro 

19, 715 

111.915.090 

In  a  few  commercial  bodiee  the  membership  is  limited  to  a  given  number;  bat 
in  most  of  these,  such  as  the  New  York  Stock  Elxchange,  which  limits  its  mem- 
bership to  1,100,  and  the  New  York  Produce  E^Echange,  which  has  a  limit  of  3.U00, 
the  limit  is  jplaced  on  account  of  expediency,  it  being  deemed  impracticable  to 
operate  with  more.  In  the  vast  majority  of  exchanges  the  membership  is  unlim- 
ited, and  in  the  exchange  with  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  connected  the  invi- 
tation is  almost  as  free  as  the  '*  whosoever  will,"  for  its  rules  say  that  '*any 
person  of  good  character  and  credit  whose  interests  are  centered  at  the  Kansas  City 
Stock  Yards  shall  be  admitted,"  eto.    The  Paris  Bourse  admits  only  60  members. 

Justice  Peckham  caught  the  true  spirit  of  commercial  exchanges  in  delivering 
the  opinion  of  the  court  in  Anderson  v.  United  States  (171  U.  S.,  604),  which  was 
decided  October  24,  1898,  when  he  said:  **  The  agreement  lacks,  too,  every  ingre- 
dient of  monopoly.  Everyone  can  become  a  member  of  the  association,  and  Uie 
natural  desire  of  each  member  to  do  as  much  business  as  he  could  would  not  be 
in  the  least  diminished  by  reason  of  membership,  while  the  business  done  would 
still  be  the  individual  and  private  business  of  each  member,  and  each  would  be 
in  direct  and  immediate  competition  with  each  and  all  of  the  other  members. 
If  all  engaged  in  the  business  were  to  become  members  of  the  association,  yet, 
as  the  association  itself  does  no  business,  it  can  and  does  monopolize  none.*' 

Another  court  held  that,  in  an  exchange,  *'  Each  purchase  and  sale  is  not  for 
the  joint  benefit  of  the  body,  but  is  an  individual  transaction  between  the  parties 
making  it."  And  still  another  court  found  that ''  The  association  does  not  share 
in  the  losses  of  the  individual  associates;  each  member  takes  his  own  gains  and 
individually  sustains  the  losses  incident  to  his  engagements." 

A  commercial  exchange  is  not  engaged  in  business.  Its  members,  either  as 
individuals  or  members  of  firms,  companies  or  corporations,  are  engaged  therein, 
each  conducting  his  own  business  to  nis  individual  advantage.  In  no  field  of  the 
commercial  world  is  competition  more  stron(|[  than  among  members  of  commer- 
cial exchanges.  Each  engaged  in  the  same  line  of  trade,  all  bound  by  the  same 
rules,  usages,  and  customs,  all  having  the  same  rights  and  privil^es — ^merit. 
business  enterprise,  and  industry  become  the  necessary  elemente  to  insure  the 
reaching  of  that  goal,  the  ambition  of  the  progressive  merchant — ^that  of  com- 
mercial supremacy. 
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In  this  day  of  commercial  activity,  when  the  agj^iegation  of  capital  has  become 
BO  freqnent,  and  its  j)ower  so  great  as  to  be  considered  bv  many  as  a  menace  to 
the  industrial  welfare  of  the  country;  when  the  so-called  trusts,  combines,  and 
monopolies  have  assumed  such  proportions  as  to  merit  the  attention  of  this  Com- 
mission, of  which  you  gentlemen  are  a  part,  it  is  well  to  observe  that  commercial 
exchanges  *'  lack  every  in^edient  of  monox)oly,"  and  pleasing  to  note  that  it  has 
recently  been  said  by  one  m  authority  that  '*  associations  are  so  conmion  an  ele- 
ment, not  only  in  conmierce,  but  in  all  affairs  of  life,  that  it  would  be  perilous 
on  thej)ui;  ot  the  court  to  assert  that  they  impair  competition,  destroy  emulation, 
and  diminish  exertion.  There  is  scarcely  an  occupation  of  life,  scarcely  a  branch 
of  trade  from  the  largest  to  the  smallest,  that  does  not  feel  the  existing  and  invig- 
orating influence  of  these  wonderful  instrumentalities.'*  In  fact,  the  very  prin- 
ciple involved  is  ants^onistic  to  monopolistic  tendencies.  The  association  itself 
has  no  influence  on  nor  assumes  any  control  over  either  the  supply  or  price  of 
conunodities,  and  its  doors  are  open  for  any  reputable  jwrson  to  enter  who  cares 
to  avail  himself  of  its  privileges;  the  only  condition  being  that  he  be  '*of  le^al 
age  and  of  good  character  and  credit "  ana  agree  to  obey  the  rules  he  voluntarily 
assumes. 

The  general  object  in  view  with  all  exchanges  is  well  summarized  in  the  pre- 
amble of  the  Kansas  City  Live  Stock  Exchange,  concerning  which  it  has  recently 
been  adjudged  bv  the  Supreme  Court  that  the  real  purpose  was  in  full  accord 
with  the  ostensible  one  thus  announced:  "We,  the  undersimed,  for  the  purpose 
of  organizing  and  maintaining  a  business  exchange,  not  for  pecuniary  gain  or 
profit  nor  for  the  transaction  or  business,  but  to  promote  and  protect  all  interests 
connected  with  the  buying  and  selling  of  live  stock  at  the  Kansas  City  Stock 
Yards,  and  to  promulgate  and  enforce  among  the  members  high  and  correct 
moral  principles  in  the  transaction  of  business,  do  establish  the  E^ansas  City  Live 
Stock  Exchange." 

It  has  lon^  been  an  admitted  principle  of  x)olitical  economy  "  that  a  straggling 
trade  in  which  every  man  is  permitted  to  strive  for  the  supremacy  is  fatal  to  its 
growth.  A  market  can  never  be  built  up  under  a  notice  that  its  motto  will  be 
*  Every  man  for  himself,  and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost. '  Those  who  are  to  con- 
tribute to  a  market  by  consigning  to  it  or  by  making  purchases  thereat  will  never 
I)ermit  tiiemselves  to  be  put  to  the  risk  of  being  the  *  nindmost.'  The  methods  of 
trade  are  such  that  in  the  very  nature  of  things  the  interposition  of  brokers  and 
commission  men  and  other  agents  is  imperatively  necessary.  By  means  of 
exchanges  the  public  stands  assured  that  each  and  every  one  of  these  will  per- 
form their  functions  under  a  most  exacting  standard  of  moral  honesty,  and  that 
a  departure  from  this  standard  involves  a  correction  more  si)eedy  and  effectual 
than  can  be  devised  by  legislature  or  courts. 

*'  The  inviolability  of  Imrgains  is  the  foundation  stone  of  the  whole  exchange 
system.  The  very  notion  of  attemx)ting  to  render  any  bargain  void  on  account 
of  a  quibble  or  technical  omission  is  altogether  repugnant  to  the  feeling  of  a 
reputable  exchange,  and  is  regarded  as  dishonorable  and  discreditable  in  the 
highest  degree.  The  members  have  bound  themselves  together  by  a  code  of  honor 
based  on  the  inviolability  of  bargains,  and  the  maintenance  of  this  standard  has 
always  been  regarded  as  the  principal  function  of  the  governing  committee." 

An  eminent  jurist  has  declared  that  in  the  absence  of  exchanges  there  would 
be  **  a  state  of  things  which  in  this  country,  where  so  many  of  these  purchases 
and  sales  are  effected  every  day,  would  be  found  intolerable  and  would  speedily 
demand  a  remedy,  than  which  no  better  could  be  devised  than  this  practice  so 
long  established." 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  a  large  railway  system  operating  without  time  schedules, 
rules,  and  regulations  for  employees,  each  conductor,  engineer,  or  other  operator 
running  trains  at  times  and  in  such  a  manner  as  best  suits  his  inclination  and 
convenience;  and  yet  the  disasters  physically  would  probably  be  no  greater  than 
the  financial  disasters  that  would  result  without  the  restraint  put  upon  the  com- 
mercial bandit,  the  unscrupulous  trader,  and  the  mental,  physical,  and  avaricious 
bully  that  would  infest  the  trade  by  the  wise  rules  of  commercial  organizations. 

It  has  been  noted  that  in  substantial  respects  all  exchanges  have  been  framed 
on  the  same  model,  and  largely  operated  under  the  same  rules.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  rules  of  an  exchange  cover  these  subjects: 

The  election  of  officers  and  appropriate  committees  and  their  respective  func- 
tions: the  qualifications  for  ana  the  election  to  membership  and  the  transfer 
thereof;  the  duty  to  religiously  keep  and  perform  contracts  and  obligations;  to 
act  with  uprightness  and  fidelity,  to  observe  ^gentlemanly  decorum,  and  to  protect 
unsullied  tne  good  name  and  dignity  of  the  institution;  a  schedule  of  reasonable 
commissions;  regulations  to  be  adhered  to  in  the  conduct  of  a  member's  business, 
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snch  as  fhe  honrs  and  places  for  trading,  the  number  and  registration  of  emplojeeB, 
and  the  like;  the  trial  and  discipline  of  members  who  may  violate  the  rales,  and 
the  machinery  for  enforcing  the  penalties  adjudged;  the  posting  on  the  bnlle&i 
board  of  the  names  of  persons  elected  to  and  sa8X)ended  or  expelled  frommembs- 
ship,  and  other  matters  of  general  interest  to  the  members;  the  inspection,  care, 
ana  weighing  of  the  commodities  provided  for,  or  the  listing  of  secarities  to  be 
dealt  in,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  fees  or  other  charges  for  snch  services;  con- 
fining the  privileges  of  the  organization  to  members  in  good  standing,  and  forbid- 
ding dealings  with  persons  not  subject  to,  or  willing  to  abide  by,  its  roles;  pre- 
scribing the  form  and  effect  of  given  bids  or  contracts  and  what  shall  constitute 
delivery  or  payment  thereunder;  the  arbitration  or  other  settlement  of  contro- 
versies; and  (usually  in  detail)  the  trading  rules  which  are  to  govern  transactians 
had  under  the  auspices  of  the  organization. 

The  point  at  which  commercial  exchanges  have  invariably  been  attacked  by 
those  who  wished  to  engage  in  that  ruinous  competition  that  destroys,  or  to  gain 
undeserved  advantage  tnrough  unscrupulous  methods,  has  been  its  rules.  With 
the  understanding  that  the  rules  of  an  exchange  only  applv  to  these  who  volun- 
tarily become  members,  it  is  well  to  follow  the  argument  of  Jkb*.  Kranthoff  in  his 
pax>er  before  the  Commercial  Club,  of  Kansas  City, Mo.: 

''  The  courts  are  unanimous  in  saying  that  no  person  has  a  right  to  be  admitted 
to  the  privileges  of  membership,  but  tnat  such  admission  is  a  matter  within  the 
uncontrollable  discretion  of  the  organization  itself.  It  follows  from  this  rule  that 
when  an  admission  has  been  ^ranted  it  is  upon  the  condition  that  all  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  particular  body  shall  be  observed  by  the  x)arty.  Submis- 
sion to  these  rules  is  the  condition  upon  which  the  continuance  of  inembere^p 
depends.  It  is  not  for  any  single  member  or  any  number  of  members  to  decide 
which  of  the  rules  shall  be  observed.  To  say  that  a  member  may  violate  a  rule 
at  pleasure  is  but  to  announce  that  a  part^r  to  a  contract  mav  break  it  at  will.  In 
either  event  the  consequences  are  upon  him.  His  physical  ability  to  break  does 
not  demonstrate  an  immunity  from  the  resulting  alternative.  In  the  case  of  an 
exchange  that  alternative  is  an  annihilation  of  membership.  A  child  may  say 
that  it  will  play  no  longer,  but  the  consequence  is  that  it  is  out  of  the  game. 

*'  In  truth,  that  great  body  of  rules  which  constitutes  the  law  merchant,  and 
which  governs  practically  all  of  the  commercial  transactions  of  the  world  is 
nothing  more  than  a  judicial  recognition  of  the  usages  and  customs  of  mercbantB 
which  have  been  thereby  crystallized  into  rules  of  law.  It  is  a  part  of  this  devd- 
opment  which  has  induced  the  conclusion  that  the  rules  of  an  exchange  constitute 
a  codification  of  the  usages  and  customs  which  have  been  established  bv  the  par- 
ties in  a  given  market  and  among  themselves  for  the  better  conduct  of  their  busi- 
ness. And  these  rules  are  the  result  of  observation  and  experience.  It  is  an 
entire  misconception  that  selfishness  prompts  the  establishment  of  any  or  all  of 
its  ordinances.  It  has  been  said  by  hiffh  authority  that  while  an  exchange  does 
not  and  can  not  *  control  the  relation  of  value  to  prices,  it  can  and  does  secure  a 
fair,  free,  and  absolutely  open  market,  where  the  dealings  are  matters  of  record 
and  public  knowledge.'  In  the  internal  economy  of  an  exchange  every  method 
best  adapted  to  conserve  the  ends  of  straightforward  and  legitimate  business 
investment  has  been  adopted." 

In  a  review  emanating  from  one  who  is  anything  but  a  friendly  critic  in  other 
respects,  it  was  frankly  conceded  of  the  London  Stock  Exchange  that  **  its  ordi- 
nances and  customs  are  undoubtedly  framed  upon  the  same  principles  of  honor, 
integrity,  and  fair  dealing  which  actuate  every  honest  and  straightfoi-wiuxi  man."" 
Unfairness  repels  trade*  the  purpose  of  an  exchange  is  to  attract  it. 

The  right  to  admit  or  exclude  members  at  will  is  an  important  element  in  the 
institution.  If  every  person,  without  regard  to  his  character,  capital,  or  qualifi- 
cation, could  assume  to  himself  the  privileges  of  membership,  these  organizations 
would  be  worse  than  useless.  It  is  a  matti  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
when  a  person  is  permitted  to  hold  himself  out  as  a  member  of  a  reputable 
exchange  the  world  at  lar^e  should  have  the  right  to  regard  him  as  a  man  of 
honor  and  integrity,  and  otherwise  possessed  of  the  qualifications  outlined  in  the 
rules  of  that  body.  Otherwise  the  organization  becomes  a  snare  for  the  unwary 
and  soon  loses  the  respect  of  the  pubRc.  An  assertion  of  membership  has  been 
held  to  be  a  warranty  that  the  party  is  engaged  *'  in  carrying  on  a  legitimate  and 
lawful  business  "  in  an  honorable  manner. 

And  so  it  must  follow  that  the  organization  shall  have  the  right  to  exercise  a 
constant  disciplinarv  jurisdiction  over  its  members.  It  must  not  only  be  asserted 
but  shown  by  actual  administration  and  practice  that  the  rules  published  to  the 
world  are  intended  to  be  observed  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  letter;  and  it  is  a  strik- 
ing tribute  to  the  good  faith  which  has  attended  the  administrations  of  thrae 
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organizations  that  the  rules  designed  to  enforce  upright  dealing  and  the  observ- 
ance of  a  high  standard  of  honor  have  been  relentlessly  enforced,  and  that,  too, 
in  favor  of  nonmembers.  The  books  are  full  of  instances  in  which  exchanges 
have  administered  justice,  and  even  strained  the  ooality  of  mercy,  against  mem- 
bers of  the  greatest  and  highest  financial  and  social  prominence.  Ana  the  courts, 
with  a  due  appreciation  of  the  underlying  spirit  which  inspired  the  rules  in  ques- 
tion, have,  in  unbroken  current,  upheld  the  discipline  imx>osed  by  such  organiza- 
tions, and  have  announced  their  determination  to  uphold  their  acte  to  the  end  that 
their  objects  may  be  triumphantly  accomplished. 

It  is  a  prominent  feature  of  exchanges  to  x>rovide  a  method  for  the  arbitration 
of  disputes.  In  some  instances  the  provision  is  merelv  permissive;  members  may 
submit  disputes  to  the  prescribed  tnbunal  in  case  either  or  both  of  them  so  elect; 
in  others  a  member  is  bound  to  arbitrate  at  the  request  of  the  other  party  to  the 
controversy;  in  others  all  disputes  must  be  arbitrated  whether  the  parties  wish  it 
or  not,  and  in  others  a  meniber  must  arbitrate  a  controversy,  even  with  a  non- 
member,  at  the  latter's  request. 

The  provision  giving  to  nonmembers  the  right  to  compel  a  member  to  submit 
to  arbitration  is  one  which  has  been  the  subject  of  the  highest  conmxendation  as 
evidencing  practically  that  the  oiganization  will  do  justice  and  enforce  observ- 
ance of  its  rules,  although  the  effect  of  the  violation  in  question  has  not  been 
immediately  harmful  to  a  fellow-member.  It  is  not  an  individual  matter  for  a 
member  to  violate  his  agreement,  but  it  affects  the  standing  and  character  of  the 
entire  association.  In  such  instances  the  organization  is  a  conservator  of  the 
rights  of  ever^  x>6rson  who  has  entered  upon  ousiness  relations  ¥ath  one  of  its 
members,  and  it  protects  that  person  to  the  fullest  extent  within  its  xK>wer.  It  is 
a  feature  to  sx)ecifically  provide  that  the  arbitration  committee  shall  construe  the 
rules  ''as  bein^  designed  to  secure  justice  and  eauity  in  trade."  Contracts  are 
enforced,  whether  legally  binding  or  not,  if  morally  obli^tory. 

The  value  and  importance  of  commercial  exchanges  bemg  so  universally  recog- 
nized in  the  business  world,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  the  light  in  which  they 
have  been  held  by  the  highest  cotu-ts  of  the  land  and  the  attention  they  have 
received  from  statesmen,  jurists,  writers,  and  political  economists.  In  1668  one 
of  the  trade  guilds  was  assailed  as  being  in  restraint  of  trade  and  as  tending  to  a 
monopoly.  In  upholding  the  lawfulness  of  the  organization  the  distinction  was 
outlined  ''that  instead,  its  rules  constituted  a  mere  regulation  for  the  fair  and 
orderly  conduct  of  trade,  and  were  designed  to  provide  conveniences  to  that  most 
commendable  end.'* 

By  virtue  of  a  series  of  parliamentary  grants  the  city  of  London  was  authorized 
to  regulate  the  occupation  of  a  broker  and  to  forbid  anyone  to  act  as  such  who 
had  not  been  duly  admitted,  and  it  was  enjoined  upon  such  brokers  that  they 
"  shall  not  employ  any  person  to  act  under  him,  to  act  as  a  broker,  not  being  duly 
admitted,  and  shall  not  presume  to  meet  and  assemble  in  Exchange  alley  or  other 
public  passage  in  this  city,  and  liberties  thereof,  other  than  upon  the  Royal 
Exchange." 

We  are  told  that  in  England,  a  case  having  been  up  which  affected  an  exchange, 
an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  end  that  an  authoritative  char- 
acterization of  exchanges  and  their  rules  might  be  had.  In  the  apx)ellate  court 
Lord  Chancellor  Cairns,  after  reviewing  the  leading[  rules  of  the  organization, 
said:  "  I  can  see  nothing  whatever  in  these  rules  which  is  deserving  of  any  ani- 
madversion whatever.  They  seem  to  me  to  be  judicious  and  business-like  rules." 
And  Lord  0*Hagan  said,  in  the  same  case:  "  I  think  there  is  no  ground  whatever 
fQj.  *  *  *  an  imputation  of  impropriety,  either  as  to  the  rules  of  the  body  or 
the  proceedings  of  its  members." 

In  1892,  in  a  case  affecting  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchan^,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  adjudged  the  charter,  rules,  and  regulations  of  that  exchange, 
"to  show  that  this  cotton  exchange  was  a  lawful  body,  organized  for  lawful 
business  purposes." 

One  of  the  most  bitterly  contested  cases  of  late  years  affecting  commercial 
exchanges  was  that  of  the  American  Live  Stock  Commission  Company  v.  The 
Chicago  Live  Stock  Exchange,  decided  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois in  1892.  A  commission  comx)any  was  organized  on  the  cooperative  plan  with 
a  view  of  breaking  down  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  exchange  ana  thereby 
drawing  to  itself  large  trade.  The  court,  after  defining  the  exchange  "to  be  a 
body  not  itself  engaged  in  business,  but  merely  providing  facilities  for  the  mem- 
bers to  carry  on,  each  for  himself,  his  separate  business  according  to  the  prescribed 
rules,"  dissolved  the  injunction. 

The  Kansas  City  Live  Stock  Exchange  having  had  occasion  to  discipline  a  mem- 
bei^f or  violatioii  of  its  roles,  bitter  lecpal  warfare  arose.   The  validity  of  the  roles 
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American  Federation  of  Labor : 

Affiliated  organizations,  relation  to Sohonfarber,  422 ;  Gompers,  596, 597 

Formation  of  national  trade  unions  by Kennedy,  742 

Local  unions,  character  of \ Kennedy,  742, 743 

Defense  fund Gompers,  598 

Eight-hour  day^  efforts  for Gompers,  622, 623 

Fees,  method  of  payment Schonfarber,  421 

Government Gompers,  597 

Immigration,  restriction  favored  by Spohn,  147 

Knights  of  Labor,  comparison  of  methods Schonfarber,  424--426 

Membership Gompers,  596, 597, 648 

Number  of  workmen  recently  organized  by Gompers,  647 

Method  of  calculating Schonfarber,  421 

Increase,  causes Wright,  9 

Organizers  employed  by Gompers,  6CS,  642 

Railroad  brotherhoods,  relation  to Gompers,  648 

Strikes  and  boycotts,  avoided  so  far  as  possible Gompers,  642 

Power  regarding  general,  unknown Schonfarber,  426, 427 

No  control  over Kennedy,  742 

No  strike  benefit  paid  by Kennedy,  742 

Union  label Gtompers,  628 

Union  labels  of  allied  organizations  submitted  to Gompers,  630 

American  Steel  and  Wire  Company,    strikes,  increased   strength    in 

defeating Bishop,  480, 481 

American  Tin  Plate  Company: 

Amalgamated  Association,  recognition  of SchaiTer,  384 

Advantages  of  combination Schafi'er,  3%,  396 

Competition  not  destroyed  by Schafi'er,  396 

Monopoly  of  tin  plate  used  for  canned  foods Doming,  704 

American  Tobacco  Company : 

Continental  Tobacco  Company,  relation  to Evans,  401 

Labor,  effect  on Evans,  400;  Roth,  714 

Unions,  refusal  to  recognize Evans,  403 

American  'Window'  Glass  Company : 

Control  of  trade Hammett,926 

Relation  to  workmen Hammett,  924 

Anarchism,  soundness  of  propositions  discussed Gompers,  645 
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ApprentioeB :  Page- 

Instrnction  of,  bricklayers Woodbury,  325 

Limitation  of  namber  disoussed Say  ward,  853, 854 

Plumbers,  excessive  number  injurious  to  consumers Kelley,  970, 971 

Machinists,  rules  not  enforced Garrett,  546, 547 

Masons,  number  not  limited  by,  Boston Sayward,853 

Apprenticeship : 

Advantages  of  system Hanson,  583, 584 

Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers. .  Garland,  99;  Sohaifer,  390 

Bricklayers,  conditions  and  rules Spohn,  145 ;  Healy,  159 

Boston,  agreement  with  builders'  association  concerning.  Woodbury,  323-325 

Garety,  333 

Graduation  of Woodbury,  325 ;  Laurie,  334 

Cigar  makers,  description  and  effect  of  system Strasser,  264-266 

Policy  of Perkins,  181 

Decline  of,  reasons  for Wright,  18;  Gomper8,620 

Slight  importance  at  present Strasser,  266 

Effects  of  employmen  t  of  apprentices Garrett,  546, 547 

Flint-glass  trade,  rules  regarding A.  Thompson,  832, 834 ;  Kunzler,  937 

Glass  blowers,  window Campbell,  45 ;  Hammett,  928 

Glass  cutters,  window Hammett,  928 

Glass-bottle  blowers Hayes,  109,110,  921,   ' 

Hat  trade.  Stetson  factory,  working Search,  134, 135 

Iron  and  steel  trade Garland,  99 ;  Schaffer,  390 

Indenture,  form  of,  bricklayers .y Laurie,  335 

Iron  molders,  rules ^...^j^^^^^-. Hogan,  865,866 

Articled  in  stove  foundries «irf. Hogan,  866 

Plumbers Kelley,  966, 971 

Trade  unions,  attitude  toward Gompers,  620-622 

Regulations  regarding Gompers,  657 

Typographical  union,  regulation  by Houston,  553 : 

Kilbum,  560-564 ;  Hanson,  583, 584 

Wages,  printing  offices - Kilbum,  564;  Hanson,  582 

BricKlayers,  Boston Woodbury,  324 

Stetson  Hat  Co Search,  135 

Arbitratdou  and  conciliation  (hcc  also  Agreements), 

Advocated Eaton,374;  Hart,  684,689;  McMackin, 802-804 

Bricklaying  trade,  Boston Spohn,  141, 143 ;  Woodbury,  321-323 ; 

Smith,  330;  Walsh,  331;  Garety,  333;  Say  ward,  845-850 

Cigar  makers Perkins,  180, 181 ;  Strasser,  261 

Conferences  and  committees,  employers  and  employees — 

Advocated Woodbury,  328 ;  Laury ,  335 ;  Gilbert,  875 

Advocated,  bntinsufficient  alone Garland,  87 

Better  than  arbitration  proper A.  Thompson,  840 : 

Hogan,  862, 866, 867;  Gilbert,  878 

Educative  effect Say  ward,  852;  Hogan,  867,869;  Gilbert,  875 

Diminishing  opposition  to,  trade  unions Smith,  330;  Garety,  333 

Necessary  for  Bottling  technical  questions McNeill,  117 

Compulsory  establishment  suggested Laury,  335 

Building  trades,  form  of  agreement Woodbury,  322 

Building  trades  councils Healy,  161, 162 

Umpire,  selection  and  duties,  bricklayers Woodbury,  322, 323 

Umpire,  instances  where  summoned,  bricklayers Walsh,  331 ; 

Say  ward,  845, 846 
Disciplining  of  employers  and  employees,  masons,  Boston . .  Say  ward,  848, 850 
Compnlsory  arbitration — 

Discussed Woodbury,  327 ;  Smith,  879-982 

Advocated Spohn,  152, 153 ; 

Sherman,  378-380;  Tilt,  682, 683;  N.  Thompson,  757, 
758,  762,  771;  Coffin,  778,  784,  788,  791;  Savward, 
859;  Gilbert,  875, 879;  Kunzler,  938;  KeUey,  973, 974 

Advocated  where  voluntary  arbitration  can  not  be  secured Laury,  335 

Advocated  by  Knights  of  Labor Schonfarber,  431 

Advocated  by  Southern  Industrial  Convention Coffin,  778 

Disapproved Wright,  11, 12; 

Garland,  86, 87 ;  Hayes,  105 ;  Schaffer,  388, 389,  Lacy,  502 ;  Gompers,  612, 
613;  A. Thompson,  841;  Hogan,  869;  Walcott,910,911,918;  Davis,  985 

Disapproved  by  trade  unions Wright,  12 

Disapproved  by  most  laboring  people Brid well,  240 ;  McMackin,  803 

Compulsion  to  work,  discussed Wright,  11 ;  Sherman,  379, 380 
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Arbitration  and  oonciliation — Continued. 
Compalsory  arbitration — Continued. 

Enforcement  of  awards Spohn,  152, 153; 

McMackin,804;  Gilbert,879;  Lusk.S^ 

Labor  organizations,  inoorporation  necessitated McMackin,  803.  BOi 

Not  to  be  reoogoized Coffin,  788 

Courts,  proper  character Gilbert,  880 

Courts  probably  unfair  to  labor Strasser,  262 ;  Schaffer,  388 

QuickneKS  of  settlement Coffin,  778,779 

Practicability  in  the  United  States,  affirmed Lnsk,  885 

Denied McMack in, 803,804;  Gilbert,875 

Kontheni  States  likely  to  adopt N.  Thompson,  759 ;  Coffin,  791 

Quasi-public  corporations,  application  to,  desirable Gilbert,  875, 876; 

McMackiu,  803, 804 ;  Wa]cott,910,911 

New  Zealand,  law  and  working  in Wright,  11 ;  McMackin,  805-807; 

Gilbert.  879-881 ;  Lnsk,  8a-«87, 890-892;  Widt^.tt,  910 

Compulsory  i*ecognition  of  representatives  of  parties Bishop^  476 

Compulsory  examination  and  report  on  merits,  advocated Garland,  87, 101 ; 

Cole,  728, 730 

Conciliation,  instances  of  settlement  by Bishop,  469, 470 

Should  be  used  to  fullest  extent N.  Thompson,  762, 763 

Must  come  before  strike  begins Coffin,  778 

Most  important  work  of  Illinois  arbitration  board Davis,  984, 987 

Desirability,  discussed Gombers,  964 

Difficulties Woodbury,  328;  Cole,  728;  Coffin,  778,797,798;  Smith,  981 

Glass  manufacture,  flint A.  Thompson,  833 ;  Kunzler,  934, 935, 938 

Glass,  Window,  Cutters'  League Hammett,  926 

Granite  cutters'  organization Duncan,  204, 205 ;  Say  ward,  846 

Granite  Manufacturers'  Association,  agreement  proposed  by . .  Mitchell,  317, 318; 

Murray,  319, 320;  Woodbury,  326, 327 

Iron  and  steel  trade Garland,  87,  88, 97 ;  Sohaffer,  385-387 

Iron  molders'  and  stove  founders'  system Hogan,  861-865 

Laws  existing,  England,  tYance,  United  States Wright,  11 

Labor  organizations,  generally  ready  to  accept Gilbert,  877, 879 

Presupposed Gilbert,  875 

Recognition  necessary McNeill,  117 

Ability  of  strong  organization  t-o  secure  satisfactory  awards. . .  Perkins^  181 

Enforcement  of  awards  by Spohn,  152, 153 

Incorporation Sherman,  378 

Mediation  useless  unless  desired  by  both  sides Coffin,  778 

Shoe  trade — 

Attitude  of  shoe  workers Eaton,  374 

Strike  in  factory,  Chicago Cole,  728 

Douglass  Shoe  Company,  agreement  with  employees Eaton,  367-369, 371 

Marlboro,  refused  by  employers Eaton,  358 

State,  Austria McMackin,  804 

Stat»',  by  local  officers,  advocated McMackin,  804 

State  boards,  discussed Schaffer,  387 ;  Bishop, 

474;  A. Thompson,  840.  841;  Hogan, 869;  Gilbert,  876,878; 
Walcott,  908, 909 ;  Massachusetts  Board  of  Arbitration,  920 

Proper  methods N.  Thompson,  762 

Investigation  and  advice  desirable Hogan,  869 

Conferences  between  parties,  advantages  of  securing. . .  Bishop,  469, 470, 478 

Refusal  of  employers  to  arbitrate Schonfarber,  431 

Insufficient  power  of  enforcement Spohn,  152 

Expert  assistants Walcott,  907, 908 

Efl'ectiveness,  sundry  States Davis,  987 

Worthless  in  building  trades Say  ward,  845, 856, 859 

Illinois,  history  and  work Davis,  983-987 

Enforcement  of  decisions Davis,  985, 988, 989 

Encourages  private  settlement Davis,  987 

Indiana,  work Kennedy,  740 

Massachusetts,  organization  and  history Walcott,  906-918 

Working Wade,  77: 

McNeill,  117;  Duncan,  205;  Woodbury,  328;  Eaton,  374;  Walcott,  9l6 

Attitude  of  employers  and  employees W*aloott,  916 

New  Jersey,  histx)ry,  etc Smith,  978-980 

New  York,  history  and  powers Gilbert,  874, 876, 877, 881 

Decisions  generally  ao/^epted Gilbert,  877, 878 

Failure McMaokin,8Q2 
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Arbitration  and  conciliation — Continaed. 

State  boards — Continued.  Pi^ce- 

Ohio,  oFf^anizatiou  and  working Bishop,  469, 470 

Pennsylvania Garland,  87 

Steam  fitters,  agreement  for,  New  York Gombers,  943-945 

Street  railways,  agreement,  Detroit Mahon,  407 

Refased  by  employers,  Cleveland Sherman,  878, 380 

Strikes,  best  settled  by Gilbert,  875 

Temporary  postponement  pending  negotiations Bishop,  475-477 

Textile  industry,  influence  of  offer  to  arbitrate Connolly,  346 

Theaters,  refased  by  employers Hart,  690, 694 

Trade  nnions,  enforcement  of  awar<ls  by Spohn,  152, 153 

Armenians,  boot  and  shoe  trade,  employment  in Eaton,  369 

Armor  plate  manufacturers,  opposition  to  8-hour  legislation Gompers,  626 

Army,  U.  8. : 

Contracts,  discriminations  against  the  West ('hannon,  685-687 

Collars,  contracts  for  purchase  of . .^ Channon.  685 

Use  ill  strikes  condemned G.  Thompson,  717 

Arthur,  P.  M.,  conrsu  commended N.  Thompson,  761 

Associated  Press,  monopolistic  character Donnelly,  284, 285 

Atlanta  Cotton  Mills,  relations  to  employees Fisher,  528-532 

Atlanta  Exposition,  pro<luots  of  colored  labor  at N.  Thompson,  766 

Aug;u8ta  Manufacturing  Company,  Georgia,  relations  to  employees 

Augusta,  564, 569 

Austria,  mediation  by  State  factory  inspectors McMackin,  804 

Australasia: 

Government  ownership  of  railroads Lusk,  893-895 

Immigration  laws Lusk,  894 

Australia : 

Coal  mining Lusk,  892 

Shoe  exports  to Tilt,  676, 677 

Automobiles,  competition  with  street  railways Mahon,  414 

Bakeries : 

Conditions,  unsanitary  and  dangerous.  6'Leary,  38, 39 ;  Campbell,  53 ;  Kelley,  250 

Cracker  trust,  injuriously  affected  by Roth,  714 

Hours  of  labor O'Leary,  39 ;  Gompers,  624 

Laws  regarding Wade,  83 

Laws  regarding — 

Chicago,  description  and  working Kelley,  250 

New  York,  description  and  working O'Leary,  38, 39 

Pennsylvania,  description  and  working Campbell,  53 

Sunday  labor,  difficulty  of  prohibiting Campbell,  53 

Trade  unions,  influence  in  securing  legislation  and  in  improving  con- 
ditions  O'Leary,  40 

Require  employers  to  employ  help  through  unions Gompers,  603 

Baking  po^'der  trust,  methods Koth,713 

Ballot,  austraUan,  Knights  of  Labor,  influence  in  securing Schonfarber,  428 

Bank,  international : 

Desirability  of  establishing Search,  125, 126 

Congress,  objections  to  chai-teriug Search,  126 

Note  issue,  prohi  bition  advocated Schonfarber,  438 

Postal  savings  banks Schonfarber,  438;  Orr,  487 

Bankrupt  stocks,  dealing  in,  by  department  stores Wanamaker,  459: 

Goudie,725;  Woodward,  738 

Barbers,  require  employers  to  employ  help  through  union Gompers,  603 

Belgium,  competition  of,  in  glass  manufacture A.  Thompson,  829, 830 

"  Bsrkshires,"  iron  foundries Hogan,  865 

Bethlehem  Iron  Works : 

Low  wages  paid  by Gompers,  626 

Opposition  to  8-hour  legislation Gompers,  626 

Birmingham,  Ala.: 

Causes  of  prosperity Coffin,  796 

Prosperity  threatened  by  labor  organizations Coffin,  796;  N.  Thompson,  773 

Strikes  caused  by  labor  organizations N.  Thompson,  758, 773 

Strength  of  labor  organizations N.  Thompson,  762, 763 

Blacklisting: 

Dejpartment  stores,  practice  does  not  exist  in Wanamaker,  467 

Difficulty  of  preventing Brid well,  240 

Existence  maintained Ashe,  315 
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BlaoklUtlng— Ooutinned.  Pace. 

Existence  of  practice  discussed Sherman,  380 

Printing  trade,  instances  of Donnelly,  2T2 

Blacklists: 

Effects  disoassed — 

Invade  private  rights Coflftn^TTS 

Not  comparable  to  boycott Gompers,  610 

Employers  blacklisted  by  employees Wade,  71 

Industrial  combinations,  injurj^  increased  by Gompers,  613 

Letters  of  recommendation,  system  equivalent  to Gompere,  606 

Massachusetts,  uncommon Wade,  71 

Railways,  Southern  States,  believe  to  exist Bridwell,  210 

Bon  March^,  Paris:  The  first  department  store Woodward,  733, 736 

Bookbinders: 

Brotherhood  of,  organization  and  relation  to  typographical  union.  Donnelly, 288 

Wages,  North  Carolina Lacy,  497 

Book  trust:  Monopoly  of  retail  trade Goodie,  727 

Bonded  w^arehouses:  For  cotton TurDer,517 

Boot  and  shoe  trade: 

Agreements  of  employers  and  employees lUtss.  Board  of  Arbitration.  919; 

Eaton,  3b7, 371 

Army  shoes,  contracts  for Channon,  686 

Capital  and  business,  conditions Tilt,  675, 684 ;  Cole,  728, 730 

Recent  prosperity,  New  York McDouongh,  308 

Direct  sale  to  consumers,  extent  of Eaton,  360 

Overproduction,  and  oversupply  of  labor Eaton,  361 

Shoes,  narrow  margin  on Cole,  729 

Removal  of  factories  to  secure  tax  exemptions Eaton,  366 

Child  labor,  evils  of Eaton,^ 

Combination,  efforts  to  form Eaton, 362 

Advantages  and  disadvantages  discussed Eaton,  362, 373 

Competition,  excessive Eaton,  362 

Among  shoe  factories Cole,  ?29 

Convict  labor,  competition  of Eaton,  373 ;  Tilt,  ffi4 

Manufacture  of  shoes Tilt,  678, 679 ;  Myer8,588 

Division  of  labor,  extent  and  effecto McNeill,  119;  Eaton,  363;  Cole,  728-730 

Employers,  li  ttle  contact  with  employees Eaton,  364 

Employment,  number  of  employees Eaton,  371 

Surplus  of  labor  and  causes Eaton,  358-361 

Export  trade  in  shoes Tilt,  676, 677 

Foreign-born  laborers,  employment McNeill,  116, 117 

Proportion Eaton,  370 

Nationality Eaton,3e9 

Hides  and  leather,  combination Eaton,  361 

Duty  on,  evil  effecte Eaton,  360;  Cole, 729 

Hours  of  labor,  10 Eaton,363 

Reduction  advocated Eaton,  366 

Labor,  social  condition,  deterioration  of Eaton,  364, 363 

Degeneration  in  skill  and  individuality Eaton,  363 

Labor  di fficulties,  national  organization  not  a  remedy  for Tilt,  683 

Machinery,  extent  of  displacement  of  labor  by 359, 361 

Piecework  system  in  factories,  minute  division  of  labor Cole,  7^730 

Effect  of Eaton,  363 

Priiu)  of  shoes,  reduction  and  causes Eaton,  359, 362 

Fixed  before  manufacture Cole,  729 

Protection  unnecessary Eaton,  361, 382 

Strikes  and  arbitration,  attitude  of  workers  toward Eaton.  371 

Strikes  in  Massachusetts Wade,  69, 70 :  Walcott,  912, 914 

Shoes,  American  and  European,  quality  compared 1 Tilt, 680 

Eastern  and  Western  manufacture,  quality  compared Tilt,  679 

Tariff  on  hides  injurious Eaton,  360-362 ;  Cole,  729 

Wages,  agreement  as  to  tixing,  Douglass  Company Eaton,  367, 371 

Wages — 

Deductions  from,  instances  and  abuses Eaton,  365 

Increase  must  come  from  consumer Eaton,  369 

Reduction  in  recent  years,  and  causes Katon,  359 

Rates Cole,  728-730 

Sliding  scale  inapplicable Walcott,  917 

Boot  and  Shoe  "Workers'  Union : 

Arbitration  agreement  with  W.  L.  Douglas  Co Eaton,  367-369, 371 

Benefit  funds,  recently  established Eaton,  3S7 
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Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union— Continned.  Page. 

Does  low  and  insuffloient Eaton,  357 

Educational  features  discassed Eaton,  3&4, 365 

Membership,  proportion  of  employees  belonging  to Eaton,  364 

Organiziition  and  membership Eaton,  356, 357, 359 

Referendum,  vote  by  majority  of  unions Eaton,  357 

Relief  expected  from  more  thorough  organization Eaton,  366 

Strikes  and  strike  funds Eaton,  357;  Cole,  728 

Marlboro  strike,  refusal  of  employers  to  recognize  union Eaton,  358 

Union  stamp,  agreement  concerning  use Eaton,  367 

Effect  in  advertising  goods Eaton,  359, 368, 372 

Pingree  &  Smith,  action  on Carhartt,  673 

Boston,  foreign  born  in Ames,  67 

Boycotts: 

Cigar  makers,  attitude  toward Strasser,263 

Use  in  extreme  cases Perkins,  171 

Cleveland  street-railway  strike Mahon,  411-413 ;  Bishop,  471, 473 

Compound,  metibod  of  declaring Gompers,  637, 638 

Meaning  of  term Gompers,  634 

Definition Gompers,  609, 610, 633 

Evils  and  injustice N.Thompson, 756:  Meisel, 351, 352 

Equivalent  to  robbery N.  Thompson,  772 

Invade  private  rights Coffin,  778 

Should  be  made  a  felony N.  Thompson,  757, 758, 762 ;  Coffin,  779 

Foundry  strike.  Providence,  use  in Rice,  354 

Injunction  to  restrain Donnelly,  290 

Instances BridweU,239 

Labor  organizations  boycotted  by  business  men Gompers,  641 

Legal  decisions,  Buffalo  Express  case Gompers,  633, 634 

Justification  and  legality  maintained Gompers,  633-638 ;  Spohn,  143 

Justification  under  existing  conditions Ashe,  315 

Necessity  in  certain  cases Eaton,  372 

Compared  with  white  list Carhart,  660 

Not  comparable  with  black  list Gompers,  610 

Knights  of  Labor,  use  of Schonfarber,  431 

Machinists'  strike,  threatened Meisel,  351 

Prosecutions  for Spohn,  143 

Brewery  i^orkmen: 

Abolition  of  Sunday  work Gompers,  624, 650 

Hours  of  labor Gompers,  624, 650 

Require  employers  to  employ  help  through  union Gompers,  603 

Brickyards,  Canadians,  employment  of McNeill,  117 

Competition,  effect  of ". Spohn,  146, 147 

Bricklayers: 

Chicago  building  trades  strike,  1900 Gombers,947 

Hoursoflabor Spohn,  146, 146 ;  Say  ward,  847 ;  Healy,  159 

Negro  and  white,  in  South  Carolina Orr,  485 ;  Rennie,  488, 489 

Wages Spohn,  144-146 

Rates  graded  according  to  competence^  etc Healy,  157, 158 

New  York,  average...' MoDonough, 307 

White  and  colored — 

North  Carolina Black weU,  507 :  Lacy,  497 

South  Carolina Rennie,  488 

Bricklayers  and  Masons'  International  Union: 

Agreement  as  to  wages,  eti;.,  Boston Woodbury,  325, 326 

Beneficial  working 8mith,330;  Walsh,331 

A.  F.  of  L.,  relation  to Gompers,  648 

Apprenticeship,  general  rubis Healy,  159 ;  Spohn,  145 

Agreement  with  Builders'  Association,  Boston WocMlbury,  323-325 ; 

Garety,  333 

Indenture  with  employers  not  belonging  to  association Laurie,  335 

Certificate  of  graduation,  form Laurie,  334 

Arbitration  by  joint  committees Spohn,  141, 143 

Boston  system  described Woodbury,  321, 323 

Beneficial  workings  described Smith,  330;  Walsh,  331;  Garety,  333 

Instances  of  arbitration  and  results Walsh,  331 

Building  trades  council,  relation  to Spohn,  155 

Code,  working,  character  of  work,  etc Walsh,  331, 332 

Dues,  fees,  and  benefits Healy,  155 

Aid  to  indigent  members Healy,  156 

Employment  of  members,  disputes  concerning Woodbury,  327 ;  Smith,  330 

651a 64 
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Bricklayers  and  Masons'  Intematlonal  Union— Continned.  ^h^ 

Membership,  conditions Hoaly,  160, 163 

Number  of  members Healy,  155,156 

Negroes,  admission Healyi  162, 163 ;  Rennie,4® 

Nonunion  labor,  attitude  toward Uealy,  156^  157 

Organization  and  working He«ly,  155-163 

Strike  fund Healy,155 

Safety,  public,  beneficial  elfeots  of  working  rules Walsh,  331, 332 

Brownsville,  Tenn.,  location  of  Northern  families  near Miller,  576 

Bnfialo  Express,  legal  decision  on  boycott  of Gompers,  633, 634 

Builders,  National  Association  oi  organisation  and  history Sayward,  841-844, 


Building  laborers,  organization  in  South Gompem,649 

Bnilding  trades : 

Accidents ;  laws  protecting  workmen  advocated Healy,  165 

Agreements  between  employers  and  employees,  advantages  of. . .  McMackin,  801 

Business  cond  itious,  Boston,  satisfactory Woodburv,  329 

Canadians,  employment  of McNeill,  117 

Chicago  strike,   1900;  oause,  desire  of  masters  for  exclusive  agree- 
ments    Kelley,  967 

Diminution  of  building  operations Kelley,  975 

Secret  concessions  of  employers Kelley,975 

Steam  fitters GombeFB,947 

Competition  of  white  and  colored  labor Orr,  485; 

Rennie,  488, 489 ;  Houston,  554, 555 

Cost  of  bnilding,  influence  on  construction Woodbory,  328 

Employer's  liability,  effects  of  law Woodbury,  329 

Laws  extending,  advocated Spohn,  150, 151 

Employment,  average  days Spohn,  144, 145 

Foreign-bom  labor,  employment  in  Massachusetts Woodbury,  329 

Hours,  8-hour  day,  beneficial  effects Woodbury,  328 

Efforts  for  shorter  workday Gompers,  62S-625 

Shortening,  Boston Savwsjd,  851 

International  unions Spohn,  146^  147 

Skilled  labor,  manner  of  recruiting Spohn,  146 

Strikes,  cause  of  absence  in  New  1u>rk  City McMackin,  800 

Building  l^ades  Councils: 

Agreements  with  employers Healy,  161 

Arbitration  by  joint  committees Healy,  161, 162 

Boston  trades  composing Sayward,  845,851 

Chicago,  alleged  corruption  discussed ^  Kelley,973 

Sanctioning  of  trade  agreements  with  employers Kelley,  973 

Com})etence  of  members Healy,  166 

Local  conucils,  organization  and  powers Spohn,  14io,  141 

National,  organization  and  purposes Spohn,  136-142 

Number  of  members Spohn,  155;  Healy,  156 

Strikes,  methods  of  ordering  and  conducting Spohn,  139--142 

Wages,  methods  of  fixing Spohn,  144 

Local  unions  determine Spohn,  146 

Bureau  of  labor  statistics : 

Georgia,  establishment  advocated Bridwell,  234, 235 

Massachusetts,  first  established  in McNeill,  113 

New  York McMackin,  799 

Business  agents : 

Character  and  work,  condemned Coffin,  777,  786,787 

Masons,  powers,  Boston Sayward, 847,849 

Position  m  labor  organizations Gomper8,609 

Possibility  of  good  from Coffin.  786 

Powers,  limitations  of Kelley,  973 

Secretary  of  employers'  association  corresponds  to Gompers,  641 

Stage  employees Hart,  694 

Canadians : 

Building  trades,  effect  of  competition  on  wages Spohn,  146, 147 

International  unions  in Spohn,  146, 147 

Massachusetts,  effects  of  employment McNeill,  117 

Textile  mills,  Massachusetts,  employment  in Wade,  71, 72 

Standard  of  living  and  character  of Schonfarber,  449 

Wages  nht  reduced  by  competition  of Wade,  72 

Canals,  across  Florida  and  Nicaragua. Ballook,524 
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Capital:  Page. 

Eastern,  investment  in  Southern  cotton  mills N.  Thompson,  769 

South,  Northern  needed  in Miller,  577-580 

Inducements  to  investments  offered  by N.  Thompson,  760, 771 

Wealth  distinguished  from  capital Gomper8,654 

Working  people,  ownership  slight Gompers,  654 

Capital  and  buainess,  conditiona  of: 

Decrease  of  proiits,  tendency  with  advancing  civilization Wright,  22 

Engine  manufacture,  present  prosperous  condition Rice,  ^3, 355 

Glass-bottle  trade,  increase  of  profit Hayes,  107 

Laws,  migration  of  capital  because  of,  slight Wright,  24 

Beneficial  effect,  Massachusetts Wade,  79 

Competition  with  other  States  at  first  hampered,  Massachunetts  . .  Wade,  76 

New  York,  recent  prosperity  in  various  trades McDonough,  308 

Retail  trade,  present  prosperous  conditions Chalifouz,  339 

Sources  of  information  generally Wright,  22 

Statistics,  uncertainty  of Weight,  22, 23 

Capitalization,  railroads Schonfarber,  439 

Carnegie  Steel  Works,  profits  of G.  Thompson.  716 

Ccupentera : 

Amalgamated  Carpenters,  relation  to  American  unions Healy,  159, 160 

Hours,  efforts  for  shorter  workday Gompers,  623 

Negro  and  white,  in  South  Carolina Orr,485 

Strike  for  8-hour  day  successful,  Memphis,  Tenn Hanson,  587 

Wages  and  hours,  Memphis,  Tenn Hanson,  586 

Wages,  increased  by  organization,  Macon,  Ga Kilburn,  561 

New  York,  average McDonough,  307 

North  Carolina Lacy,  497 

Chapel,  in  printing  trades,  nature  of Gompers,  603, 604 

Chemical  laboratories,  needed  in  all  trades Search,  131 

Chemical  trade,  recent  prosperity,  New  York McDonough,  308 

Chicago: 

Building  trades  strike Kelley, 967, 975 :  Gombers,947 

Condition  of  retail  trade Roth,  705-714 ;  Goudie,  723-727 

Depot  for  immigrant  labor Kennedy,  743 

Labor  troubles,  effect  upon  retail  trade Goudie,  723 

School  facilities  in Kelley,  247-256 

Sweating  system  in Kelley,  244-251 

Chicago  poat-ofiSce,  difficulty  concerning  wages,  hours,  etc Duncan,  211, 212 ; 

Mitchell,  316;  Murray,  319,  320 ;  Woodbury,  321 
Child  labor: 

Advancement,  opportunity  for Ames,  57 

Age  limit  (see  also  Legislation) — 

Abolished  in  Alabama Gomi)ers,  619 ;  N.  Thompson,  760 ;  Coffin,  789 

Desirable N.  Thompson,  764 

Proper, discussed Gompers, 620;  Coffin, 784 

Increase  deprecated Campbell,52;  Wade,  73 

Increase  proposed  by  organized  labor,  Tennessee Hanson,  585 

Limit  in  the  South  equivalent  to  higher  limit  in  the  North  ...  Houston, 552 

Fourteen  years,  reasons  for  increase  to Wade,  73 

Advocated Bridwell,234 

Satisfactory.- Search,  132 

Sixteen  advocated 1 Ames,  56; 

DeGraffenried,230;  Kelley,  256;  Schonfarber,  432, 433 

Deprecated Wade,  73 

Apprenticeship  system,  effect  in  preventing Hanson,  583 

Cotton  mills Elsa8,570 

Department  stores <3oudie,  724 

Effects— 

Evil  social N.  Thompson,  764 

Injurious  to  adult  labor Campbell,  52 ;  Brid well,  241 

Displacement  of  adult  labor McNeill,  118 

Boot  and  shoe  trade Eaton,  363 

Unemployment  increased  by Gompers,  620, 621 ;  Coffin,  780 

Fathers  supported  by,  cotton  mills,  Georgia Garrett,  545 

Georgia,  cotton  mills  and  factories HridweU;  233,234; 

Turner,  512;  Bullock,  522;  Fisher,  529, 530;  Candler,  540; 
Garrett,  544;  Houston,  550-554;  Jones,  557;  Mulcay,  566 

Georgia,  on  farms Turner,512;  Candler,540 

Glass  manofaoture,  conditions  in A.  Thompson,  834 
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Child  labor — Contmned. 

Hours  of—  ^•f*' 

Indiana Kennedy,  749 

Massachusetts,  58  per  week Wade,  73 

Half-time  system,  referred  to Wade,  73 

Illinois,  number  employed Kelley,251 

Illiterate,  number  of Campbell,52;  0'L.eary,37 

Knights  of  Labor,  attitude  toward Schonfarber,  432, 433 

Labor  organizations,  diminished  by N.  Thompson,  717 

Legislation,  existing — 

Limitation  in  various  States Gompers,  619 

( ien oral  summary Wade,  81-83 

Factory,  legislation  regarding Gompers,  617, 618 

Enforcement  unsatisfactory Hayes,  112 

Europe, described Wade,83,84;  De  Graffenreid, 231 

Illinois,  prohibited  under  14  years Tilt,  681 

Difficulty  of  enforcement Kelley,  ^1 

Massachusetts,  referred  to Ames,  56, 60 

Massachusetts,  history  and  working Wade,  79 

Satisfactory  working Ames,  56, 60 

Michigan,  law  described Carbax^67I 

New  York,  described O'Leary,  54, 37, 38 

False  affidavits  of  age,  former O'Leary,  35 

Workin^^ satisfactory 0'Leary,37 

Pennsylvania CampbeU,51 

Tennessee,  law  not  enforced Hanson,  585 

Legislation,  proposed  (see  above.  Age  Umii) — 

Discussed Candle, 540 

Medical  inspection,  advocated De  Graffenried,  22S 

Nonemployment   of  children    unable  to    read    and   write,   advo- 

catea Lacy,  499 

Part-time  system  proposed  for  cotton  mills Rennie,  492 

Prohibition  advocated Coffin,  780, 784, 789 

Restriction  advocated Healy,  165 

Restriction  opposed Rennie,  492 

Uniform  laws,  desirability  of Schonfarber,  432 ;  Bullock,  522 

Georgia,  proposed Houston,  551-^4 

Illinois  law,  advocated Kelley,244 

North  Carolina,  legislation  recommended l^aoy,  496 

Massachusetts  factories,  satisfactory  conditions Ames,  56 

Mercantile  establishments,  excessive  hours  in Kel ley,  256 

Effects  of  employment Ames, 57,58 

New  York,  numbers  and  illiteracy 0'Leary,S7 

New  Zealand Lusk,888 

North  Carolina,  in  cotton  mills McAden,  503 :  Tanner,  494 

Decrease Lacy,  496, 497, 499 

Parents,  eagerness  of,  to  promote Kennedy,  749 

Pennsylvania,  number  employed Campbell,  51 

Philadelphia,  conditions  satisfactory Search,  132 

Retail  stores Myers,  590 

Southern  States,  unsatisfactory  conditions De  Graffenried,  229, 230 

Absence  of  restrictions N.  Thompson.  764 

Low  age  limits De  Graffenried,  229, 230 

South  Carolina,  in  cotton  mills Orr,  483, 484 ;  Rennie,  491, 492 

South  Carolina,  on  farms Orr,  486 

Sweat  shops,  number  employed,  difficulty  of  enforcing  law (VLeary,  29-<31 

Employment  in,  in  Illinois Kelley,  247,252 

Tendency  to  enter  other  trades lATiite,  191 

Tobacco  workers,  employment  of Evans,  400, 405 

Wages,  Georgia Turner,  514 

Illinois,  sweatshops Kelley, 247, 252 

Massachusetts,  mills  and  stores Ames,  58 

North  Carolina,  in  cotton  mills Tanner,  495 

Chinese,  head  tax  on  immigrants.  New  Zealand Lusk,  894 

Churches,  employment  agencies  conducted  by MoMaokin,  809 

Cigar  makers: 

Cooperation,  experience  with Stra88er,261 

impracticability  of Perkins,  172 

Hours  of  labor Gompers,  624 

Immigration,  injurious  effects Perkins^  179, 180 
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Cigar  makers — Continued.  Pa««> 

Sweat  Bbopsy  Chicago G.  ThompBon,  722 

Unemployment  among G.  Thompson,  721 

Depression  of  18^,  e£fect  on  employment PerKins,  167 

Wages G.  Thompson,  715, 716, 720-722 

Little  reduced  dnring  depression  of  1893-1898 Gompers,  616 

New  York,  average McDonnough,  807 

Cigar  Makers'  International  Union: 

Apprenticeship  system  and  its  eifects Perkins,  181 ;  Strasser,  264-266 

Arbitration  by  Joint  committees Strasser,  261 

Benefit  payments  and  fnnds G.  Thompson,  719 

Funds  and  benefits Perkins,  167-170 :  Strasser,  257, 258, 260 

Cnba,  Porto  Rico,  and  Manila,  competition  of..  Strasser, 266;  G.  Thompson,  722 

Discipline,  fines,  appeals,  etc Perkins,  168, 169 

Dues  and  fees Perkins,  167-170;  Strasser,  257, 258 

Funds,  good  management McNeill,  121 

Safeguarding  of Perkins,  167;  StTas8er,257 

History  and  polic    Strasser,  257, 259, 260;  Gompers,  599, 600 

Immigration,  resolution  favoring  restriction Perkins,  179, 180 

Initiative  and  referendum,  use Perkins,  169, 177 ;  Strasser,  259 

Inj unction,  Bingh amton  strike,  appeal  from Perkins,  171 

Avoidance  of,  secured Gompers,  611 

Legislation,  endeavor  to  influence Strasser,  261 

Membership,  number  and  proportion  of  trade Perkins,  166, 172 ; 

Strasser,  257, 259;  G.  Thompson,  720 

International  arrangements  as  to Strasser,  265 

Negro  labor,  attitude  toward Gompers,  648 

Membership  of Perkins,  168 

Nonunion  men,  refusal  to  work  with Strasser,  261 

Receipts  and  expend  itures,  statement,  1898 Perkins,  170 

Productof,  daily G. Thompson, 715. 716, 720, 721 

Referendum  on  appeal Perkins,  169, 177 

Strike  fnnds  and  their  etfect Strasser,  258, 260 

Strikes,  method  of  ordering Perkins,  169 ;  Strasser,  258, 259 

Assessments  to  support Perkins,  170, 171 

Methods  and  results Perkins,  171 

Union  label,  history « Gompers,  628 

Use Perkins,  171;  G.  Thompson,  715 

Counterfeiting G.  Thompson,  715, 716, 718 

'   Value  in  maintaining  wages G.  Thompson,  721 

Voting,  compulsory Perkins,  177 

Women,  membership  in  union Perkins,  168 ;  Strasser,  259 

Cigars: 

Adulteration,  impure  tobacco,  etc Strasser,  263 

Domestic,  sold  as  imported  ^ Roth,  705 

Relative  increase  of  domestic  high-grade G.  Thompson,  721, 722 

Union-made,  recommended Myers,  591 

Cigar  trade : 

Chicago,  conditions  in Kelley,251 

Employers,  association  of Strasser,  261 

Internal-revenue  laws  violated  by  nonunion  manufacturers. ..  G.  Thompson,  718 

New  York,  recent  prosperity McDonough,  308 

Cincinnati  coat  makers,  strike  of Bishop,  469 

Cities: 

Migration  to,  reasons  for Wittkowsky,  511 

Preferred  by  working  people Tilt,  684 

Class  legislation,  labor  organizations  desire N.  Thompson,  759 

Class  struggle,  existence  and  persistence  of Gompers,  641, 642, 644 

Clerks.    (See  Retail  trade,) 

Cleveland  street-railway  strike,  causes,  methods,  and  results Sherman,  378, 

380;  Mahon, 409-413;  Bishop, 471-474:  Gompers, 638 

Clothing  cutters,  strength  of  organization,  conditions,  etc White,  182, 190 

Clothing  trade  (see  also  Sweat  shops) : 

Branches  described ^ White,  183 

Condition  of  workers  in  difierent  cities White,  186, 188, 189 

Contractors,  irresponsible  character White,  184 

Convict  labor Myers,  589;  Carhartt, 

Fact<ories,  will  ultimately  gravitate  to  large MoMackin,  807 

Factory  work,  higher  standards  than  in  sweat  shops White,  194 

Foreign- bom  workers,  proportion  engaged  in  different  branches White,  192 
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Clothing  trade — Continued.  I**S«> 

Home  work,  considerable  amount,  New  York CLeary.  31 

"Pin-money  workers,"  evil  influence - White,  194 

Hours  of  labor White,  188, 195;  Gomper8,624;  Carhartt, 662, 674 

ProfitH Carhartt,  665 

Strikes,  causes  and  results  of  recent White,  183, 184 

Trade  unions,  diiiiculty  of  organizing  among  workers White,  184, 193 

Temporary  nature  of McDonough,  308 

Union-made  clothing,  relative  amount  of Carhartt,  665 

Coal: 

Siuffle  tax,  effect  on  production  and  prices Schonfarber,  447 

Anthracite  in  Australia Lo8k,892 

Price,  Atlanta,  Oa Fisher,  534 

Coal  mining: 

Australasia Lnak,892 

Foreign  born,  employment  in Schonfarber,  449 

Evil  eflects  of  competition Schonfarber,  436 

Knights  of  Labor,  organization  among  miners Schonfarber,  427. 430 

Labor  organizations,  bad  effect N.  Thompson,  763 

Sliding  scale,  advocated,  but  not  secured A\  right,  13 

Coat  makers,  Cincinnati,  strike  at Bishop,  469 

Cocaine: 

Use  of,  by  negroes,  Increasing O'Ha ver,  594, 595 

Restriction  on  sales  advocated O'Haver,  595 

Coffee,,price  increased  by  plague Doming, 708 

Colorado  cigar  makers,  wages  reduced G.  Thompson,  721 

Combinations,  industrial: 

American  Tobacco  Company Evans,  400-403;  Roth,  714 

American  Window  Glass  Company Hammett,  924, 926 

American  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  strikes  against Bishop,  480. 481 

American  Tin  Plate  Company,  advantages  of Schaffer,  395, 396 

Recognition  of  trade  unions Schaffer,  384 

Effect  on  prices,  etc Schaffer,  396;  Demiucr.  704 

Aniline-dye  manufacture Search,  128 

Associated  Press,  monopolistic  character Donnelly,  284, 1^85 

Black  list  made  more  burdensome  by Gompers,  643 

Boot  and  shoe  trade Eaton,  362, 373 

Capitalization,  National  Glass  Company Fryj897 

Overcapitalization,  evils  of Schonfarber,  443 ;  A.  Thompson,  840 

Causes  of  consolidation — 

National  Glass  Company Fry,  896 

Special  privileges,  evils  due  to Schonfarber,  443 

Specfilation Search,  127 

Competition — 

Crushed  by Search,  127,137 

In  special  markets Schonfarber,  443 

Difficulty  of  competing  with  combinations 1*^7,904 

Sufficient  remedy  for  combinations Young,  696 

Un  fair,  should  be  suppressed Kennedy,  753, 754 ;  CoOin,  784 

Defined  and  classified Goudie,  724 

Dinmantling  of  plants,  National  Glass  Company Thompson,  840 

Eight-hour  day  for  employees  might  be  fixed  by  law Kennedy,  754 

Economies,  N  ational  Glass  Company A.  Thompson,  829, 838 ;  Fry,  8S^,  898 

Effects  generally- 
Injurious Candler,  535, 536;  Roth,  714 

Dangerous  only  where  competition  is  destroyed Sehonfarber,  443 

Difficulty  of  foretelling Search,  127, 128 

Independent  producers,  lessening  of  number Search,  128 

Quality  and  prices  of  products Bullock,  525, 526 

Village  industries  destroyed Donnelly,  291 

Export  trade  increased  by A.  Thompson,  829 

Fertilizers BuUook,528 

Forei^  countries,  instances Search,  128 

GlaHS-bottle  trade,  influences  favorable  to Hayes,  108 

Hides  and  leather Eaton,  361 

Iron  and  steel  trade,  advantages  of Schaffer,  395--397 

Amalgamated  Association,  attitude  toward Schaffer,  396 

Knights  of  Labor,  restriction  advocated  by Schonfarber,  441 

Labor,  effects  on — 

Beneficial Schaffer,  396 
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CombinationB,  industrial — Continiied. 

Labor  effects  on — Continued.  Page. 

Discussed Kennedy,  753 

DiHplacement Donnelly,  291 

Employment,  effect  on,  not  unfavorable McMackin,  810, 811 

Evil Schonfarber,441,442 

Number  of  salesmen A.  Thompson,  829 

Strikes,  effect  on Bishop,  480, 481 :  Gompers,619 

Tobacco  combination kvans,  400-404 

Wages  increased  and  employment  made  more  regular Bussell,  338 

Labor  organizations — 

Influence  in  checking Search,  138 

Unionizing  of  plants  by A.  Thompson,  828, 831 

Attitude  o^  toward Kennedy,  753 

Attitude  of  leaders McMackin,  810, 811 

Effects  on Gompers,  640-643 

Contrasted  with Gomper8,642 

legislation  and  regulation — 

Free  trade  as  a  remedy Search,  137 

Impossibility  of  preven ting Eaton,  373 ;  Gompers,  655 

Ineffective  working  of  laws Wrifl^t,25 

Nsitional  regulation  advocated  in  some  cases Bullock,  525, 526 

Ohio  statute,  described Bishop,  481 

New  York  act,  unconstitutional I , McDonough,  309 

Publicity  as  a  remedy  for  abuses Schonfarber,  443 

Proposals  discussed Candler,  536 

Reguliition,  discussed Schonfarber, 443 

Necessary McNeill,  122;  Wanamaker,468;  Kennedy,  753 

Possibility  of Eaton,  373 

Trade  unions,  ii\j  nred  by  existing  laws Gompers,  655, 656 

Machinery,  restriction  of  nse  to  certain  establishments Donnelly,  291, 292 

Monopoly  does  not  result  from  aggregation  of  capital '  Russell,  338 

National  Glass  Company A.  Thompson,  829-840;  Fry,  896-903 ;  Kunzler,  932 

Plumbing  materials.  Central  Supply  Association Keliey,  972 

Political  corruption,  increased  by Gompers,  643 

Press  controlled  by Gompers,  613 

Prices — 

Effects  on Schonfarber,  441 ;  Gompers,  644, 654 

National  Glass  Company A.  Thompson,  838-840;  Frv,  896, 897, 902 

Lltimate  diminution woodward,  737 

Social  and  ultimate  effects — 

(Jenerally A.  Thompson,  838, 839 

Class  distinctions,  sharpened  by Schonfarber,  442 

Cooperation,  effect  as  educators  toward McNeill,  121 

Social  dangers  from McMackin,  810, 811 

Social  ism,  tendency  toward Eaton,  373 ;  Schonfarber,  443, 444 

Soda  iish  manufacture Search,  128 

Stand ard  Oil  Company Bullock,  525 ;  G.  Thompson,  716 ;  Kennedy,  753, 754 

Theatrical  trust,  effects Hart,  691-694 

Thread,  cotton Both,  714 

Travel  ing  salesmen,  displacement  by,  effects Schaffer,  396 

American  Tobacco  Company Roth,  714 

United  States  Glass  Company A.  Thompson,  836 ;  Knnzler,  933, 934 

United  States  Leather  Company Eaton,  361 

Commerce,  education  in,  desirable Search,  126 

Commerce,  Department  o^  advocated Search,  126, 127 

Commission  men,  elimination  by  department  stores Wanamaker,  455 

Company  stores: 

Advantage  of  owners  over  comiieting  producers,  unfair Wright,  13 

Benefits  to  consumers,  possible Wright,  13 

Coercion  of  employees  m  time  of  strike Hayes,  109 

Cotton  mills,  patronage  of  employees  voluntary Tanner,  498 

Exposition  mills,  Atlanta Houston,  550 ;  Turner,  513 

Henrietta  mills.  North  Carolina Tanner,  493 

Langlev  and  Bath,  patronage  not  compulsory Mulcay,  567 

Store  checks  issued  to  employees  between  pay  days Turner,  513 

Employees  not  badly  treated,  North  Carolina Lacy,501 

Evils Campbell,47;  Gompers, 614, 615;  Fry,906 

Glass  bottle  trade,  New  Jersey Hayes,  106, 109 

Massachusetts,  gradual  disappearance Wade,  72 
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New  Jersey,  laws  inefiective Hayes,  106 

Organizatfon  of  workmen  themselves  the  best  remedy Campbell,  47 

Pennsylvania,  existence  oHpecially  among  miners Campbell,  47 

Difficulty  of  enforcing  law ;  evasion Campbell,  46, 47 ;  Hayes,  106 

Prices  in Turner,  514 

Cheap  goods  and  exorbitant  prices Wright,  13 ;  Campbell.  47 

Extortion,  temptation  to Coffin,  779 

Prohibition  advocated,  necessary  to  prevent  extortion Wright,  13 

Prosecutions,  fear  of  individuals  to  brin^ Hayes,  106 

Factory  inspectors  should  prosecute Hayes,  106 

Store  orders^  occasional  employment  in  Sonthern  States Bridwell,  240 

Taxation  of  receipts,  unconstitutional Campbell,  47 

Company  tenements : 

Compulsion  of  employees  to  rent Hayes,  109 

Textile  mills De  Graffenned,  220 

Cotton  mills,  bad  condition Garrett.  543, 546 

Augusta,  Ga.,  district Mnlcay,567 

Hands  compelled  to  occupy,  Atlanta Garrett,  543 

Desirable,  often Coffin,  779 

Exposition  cotton  mills,  Georgia Houston,  552 ;  Jones,  558 

Fulton  Bag  and  Cotton  Mills,  Atlanta,  Ga Honston,  550;  Jones,  558 

Glass  bottle  trade,  abuses Hayes,  109 

Graniteville  Manufacturing  Company,  South  Carolina Renniei,  490 

Henrietta  mills,  North  Carolina,  free Tanner,  493 

Instances  of  abuse  cited Wright,  15 

Massachusetts,  no  complaint  as  to  conditions .* Wade,  72 

Piedmon  t  Manufacturing  Company,  South  Carolina Orr,  483 

Pullman,  unsatisfactory  conditions  in Kelley,  254 

Rates,  tendency  toward  high Wright,  14 

Southern  States,  conditions  in De  Graffenried,  225 

Fair  conditions Bridwell,  241 

Strikes,  threat  of  ejectment  in  case  of Wright,  14 ;  Hayes,  109 

Textile  mills,  improvement,  recent De  Graft'enried,  219-222 

Conditions  in  Massachusetts De  GraiTenried,  219, 222 

Wages,  relation  to De  Graffenried,  221 

Competition  (see  also  CombinationSf  Department  aiares,  etc.) : 

Boot  and  shoe  trade,  evils  of  excessive Eaton,  362, 374 

Cotton  mills,  Northern  and  Sonthern Bullock,  522, 523 ;  Fisher,  529-535 

Evil  effects  of  system,  denied Schonfarber,  445 

Excessive,  injurious  to  labor Eaton,  374 

Free,  desirability  of Schonfarber,  445 

Industrial  combinations,  sufficient  remedy  for Younff,  696 ;  Coffin,  784 

Manufacturers,  degree  of,  among Woodward,  736-738 

One-line  merchants  with  department  stores. .  Roth,  707, 711, 712 ;  Goudie,  723-725 

Retail  trade Woodward,  731-736 

White  and  colored  labor Orr,484,  485; 

Rennie,4^489;  Lacy,  498;  Houston,  554, 555 

Conditions,  aooial :  (See  Working  olaeses, ) 

Congresa,  United  States.    Labor  legislation,  attitude  toward Duncan,  208, 217 

Connecticut,  factory  laws  summarized Wad**,  81 

Conspiracy  in  labor  disputes: 

Suits  against  oi^ar  makers'  union Strasser,  261 

Early  court  decisions  concerning Strasser,  263 

Constitutions,  "written,  relations  to  popular  government  discussed  . .  Ashe,  310, 313 

Constitution,  United  States,  courts,  disadvantage  of  power  under..  Ashe,  310, 313 

Consular  service : 

Advantages  from  recent  improvement Search,  127 

Department  of  Commerce  snould  control Search,  127 

Hat  trade,  service  to Search,  136 

Improvement,  desirability  and  means  of  securing Search,  127 

Consumers'  League,  working  of T Carhartt,  658-660 

Consumption  of  goods,  industrial  depressions,  caused  by  underconsump- 
tion   Perkins,  178 

Continental   Tobacco   Company,  American  Tobacco  Company,  relation 

to ETanSy401 

Contract,  liberty  of: 

Employers,  influence  of  trade  unions  on  liberty  of Perkins.  174, 175 

Impossibility  of  individual  action  under  modem  conditions Perkins,  173 

Trade  unions  only  make  possible MoNeilly  114 

Effect  in  increasing  aiscussed Perkins,  173^175 
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Contract  labor,  imported  (see  also  Importation  of  labor) :  Pagew 

Difficulty  of  proving  contract Garland,  86 

Implied  contracts  frequently  made McNeill,  116 

Fines,  injustice  of  reduction Duncan,  208 

Glass  bottle  trade,  importation  for Hayes,  105 

Iron  and  steel  trade,  importation  for ISchaffer,  388, 392, 394 

Laws,  difficulty  of  enforcement Hayes,  105 

Southern  States,  not  employed  in Bridwell,  239 

Strikes,  employment  to  defeat Garland,  86 ;  McNeill,  116 

Boot  and  shoe  strike Eaton,  370 

Texas  capitol,  violation  of  law  on Duncan,  207, 208 

Window-glass  manufacture Hammett,  928 

Contract  of  labor.    Enforcement  by  criminal  process,  i^j  ustice Ashe,  311 

Contract  system: 

Municipal  work,  abolished  in  Memphis,  Tenn Myers,  591 

Public  works,  prohibition  on,  advocated Spohn,  150 ; 

Healy,  163, 164 ;  Schonfarber,  433 
Contractors,  building: 

Collusion  as  to  bids,  plumbers Kelldy,  965, 976 

Colored,  South  CaroHna Rennie,488 

General, employment  on  Government  buildings  deprecated  ...  Gompers, 959--962 
ConTiot  labor: 

Boot  and  shoe  manufacture,  competition Eaton,  373 ;  Tilt,  678, 679 

Competition  not  felt Tilt,  684, 

Use  m,  unprofitable Tilt,  679 

Branding  of  goods  advocated,  advantages  of  system Bridwell,  242 ; 

McDonough,302;  Myers,  588;  Carhartt,668 

New  York  law,  unconstitutional McDonough,  301 

Clothing  manufacture,  Michigan Carhartt,  664 

New  York Myers,  589 

Priceof labor Carhartt, 664, 668 

Competition  with  free  labor — 

Description  and  effect.  New  York McDonough,  292, 293 

Effect  unimportant W  ade,  76 

Evils  of Eaton,373;  Hauson,586;  Myers,  588 

Goods  sold  on  open  market,  Pennsylvania Campbell,  54 

Low  cost  of  manufacture  in  i)ri8on8,  New  York McDonough,  293, 294 

Prohibition  advocated Schonfarber,  437 

Wages  lowered  by Garland,  100 

Factories,  Tennessee Myers,  588, 589 

Farmers,  opposition  to  reform Krugor,  593 

Georgia,  conditions  and  methods  of  employment Bridwell,  242, 243 

Hours  of  labor  in  the  South,  long Coffin,  789 

Interstiite  traffic  in  products,  prohibition  advocated McDonough,  301, 302: 

Schonfarber,  437, 438 ;  Myers,  588 ;  Coffin,  791 

Restriction  advocated Eaton,  373 

Lease  system Hanson,  586;  Myers,  588 

Florida Coffin,  782 

Southern  States,  not  objectionable Garland,  100 

Tennessee  State  penitentiary Kruger,  592 

Machinery,  power,  should  not  be  employed McNeill,  123;  Duncan,  213 

Prohibited,  Pennsylvania Campbell,  54 ;  Garland,  100 

Hand  labor  preferable  to  machine  labor McDonough,  295, 301 

Manual  training  for  development  of  general  skill,  advocated. .  McNeill,  123, 124 

Massachusetts,  methods  of  employment Wade,  76, 77 

Piece  price  system — 

Corruption,  tendency  toward McDonough,  297 

New  York,  description  and  working McDonough,  293-300 

Tendency  to  increase  length  of  sentence McDonough,  300 

Reform,  impossibility  under McDonough,  ^4, 299 

Public  account  system — 

Corrupti(m,  tendency  toward McDonough,  297 

New  York,  description  of  working McDonough,  ^3-297 

Retail  clerks'  union,  attitude  toward  prison-made  goods Hanson,  587-589 

.     Roads,  construction  by,  advocated Garland,  100 ; 

Bridwell,  242 ;  Schonfarber,  437, 438 :  Myers, 
588;    Woodward,    733;     Coffin,    782,    791 

New  York,  employment  on McDonougn,  295 

Methods  of  regulation — 

Discussed  generally Carhartt,  668, 669 ;  Coffin,  782, 791 ;  Fry,  906 

Combination  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  laws,  advocated. .  Garland,  100 
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Convict  labor — Continued. 

Methods  of  regulation — Continued.  Page. 

Number  employed  in  each  industry  should  be  limited Garland,  100 

Self-supporting  prisons,  advocated Wade,  76,  77 

Mines,  employment  in,  Tennessee  and  adjoining  States    Myers,  589; 

Hanson,  585, 586 

Alabama Miller,  579 

Payment  of  money  due  for  labor  on  discharge McDonough,  299 

Pennsylvania,  unsatisfactory  laws Campbell.  &4 

Trades  detined,  number  employed  limited Campbell,  54 

Social  eftects  analyzed Carhartt,  667,  668 

Sources  of  information Wright,  22 

State  use  system — 

Advocated McNeill,  124 ;  Duncan,  213 ;  Schonfarber,  437 

Articles  manufactured,  New  York McDonough,  295, 298 

Competition  with  free  labor,  effect  on McDonough,  296, 301 

New  York,  adoption  and  working McDonough,  294-301 

Constitutional  provision,  adoption  of McDonough,  293, 294 

Financial  results McDonough,  297, 298 

Number  of  convicts,  reduction  and  reasons McDonough,  299, 300 

Reform  promoted  by McDonough,  ^7,299, 301 

SutHciency  of  employment  under McDonough,  296, 297 

Public  institutions,  large  demand  for  products  in McDonough,  295, 298 

Reform  of  convict  promoted  by McDonough,  298, 299, 301 

Tobacco  manufacture Evans,  403 

United  States  prisoners,  sought  for,  profits  made McDonough,  293-296 

Cooperation: 

Cigar  makers,  experience  with Strasser,  261 

Possibility  of McNeill,  119 

Impracticability  of Perkins,  172 

Colonization  for,  condemned Gompers,  644, 645 

England,  chiefly  for  distribution  of  goods Wright,  20 

Flint  Klass  manufacture A.  Thompson,  837 ;  Kunzler,  935, 936 

Glass  Rio wers'  Cooperative  Society,  referred  to Bridwell,  241 

Growth  of  movement  toward McNeill,  119 

Iron  molders,  Georgia Bridwell,  242 

Knights  of  Labor,  attempts  to  establish Schoufarber,  428, 430 

New  Zealand Lusk,  890 

Possibility  depends  on  character  of  industry Search,  133 

Sources  of  information Wright,  19 

Trade  unions,  must  come  through McNeill,  119, 121 

Trusts  as  educators  toward McNeill,  121 

United  States,  few  casew  in W^right,20 

Window  glass  manufacture Hammett,927 

Workingmen  not  qualified  to  conduct  large  enterprises McNeill,  121 

Cooperative  buying  by  retail  stores Roth,  711 

Cooperative  societiea  in  Fulton  Hag  and  Cotton  Mills,  Georgia Elsas,  573 

Corporations  (see  also  Comhinaiiann),  strikes,  strength  against  employees.. 

Bishop,  480 
Cost  of  living  (see  also  Standard  of  living) : 

Discussed Perkins,  176, 177 

Effect  upon  wagos Orr,  485:  Elsas,  574 

Increase  i>redieted Darning,  704 

Northern  and  Couthern  States  compared De  Graffenried,  226; 

Kilbum,  560;  Elsas,  573;  Miller,  575-577 

South  Carolina,  low  in Orr,484 

Workingmen .' rat»675 

Cots,  Army,  contracts  for  purchase  of Channon,  686 

Cotton: 

Crop  usually  sold  during  October,  November,  and  December Orr,  486 

Cotton  mills.  Northern  and  Southern,  supply  for Fisher,  529-^534 

Demand  by  cotton  mills,  South  Carolina 'iiennie,491 

Freight  rates  to  cotton  mills,  Northern  and  Southern Rennie,  491 

Egyptian,  importation Bullock,  525 ;  Fisher,  532 

Handling  of,  careless basher,  534 

Loss  in  cultivation  of Candler,  537 

Marketing  of Turner,  516, 517 

Prices — 

Advance  of Turner.  514r-516 

Explained  by  increased  demand  for  goods Bullock,  526 

Little  benefit  to  planters Oftndler,  537 
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Cotton — Continaed. 

Prices — Continued.  Pago. 

Cheapness  due  to  negro  labor Orr,485 

Effect  npon  migration  between  country  and  mill  towns Mulcav,  568 

Fall  and  spring *. Bnllook,  527 

Low,  disadvantage  of Caudler,  537 

New  York  and  in  South  Carolina  compared Rennie,  491 

Staple,  length  of Bullock,  525;  Fisher, 532, 533 

Suggestions  as  to  improvement  of Fisher,  533 

Weak,  mixed  with  good  cotton Fisher,533 

Cotton  goods,  coarse,  not  made  in  New  Euglaud Elsas,  574 

Exports,  increasing Turner,  515 

New  England  brands  made  in  South Turner,  516 

tYeight  rates  to  New  York  from  northern  and  southern  mills Reunie,  491 ; 

Turner,  519, 520 

Labor  cost  greater  in  northern  than  in  southern  mills Elsas,  574 

Markets  for Bullock,  523, 524 

New  England  brands  higher  priced  than  southern Turner,  519 

Price  relations  with  cotton Turner,  514-616 

Cotton  manufacture,  home  markets  outgrown Search,  126 

Cotton  mills  (see  also  Company  tenements;  Textile  Industry) : 

Advantages  of  southern Gompers,  627, 652 

Branch  mills  built  in  South  by  New  England  companies Turner,  516 

Checks  used  as  currency.  North  Carolina McAden,  503 

Company  stores Tanner,  493 ;  Turner,  513 ;  Houston,  550 ;  Mulcay ,  567 

Dividends  of  southern,  high Mulcay,  565 

Exempt  from  taxation  in  Alabama N.  Thompson,  760 

Free  libraries  for  employees Orr,  482, 483 

Investment,  of  eastern  capital  in  southern N.  Thompson,  769 

Amount  of  recent,  in  southern N.  Thompson,  771 

Inducements  offered  by  Southern  States N.  Thompson,  760, 771 

Loans  to,  for  holding  cotton Turner,515 

Machinery,  great  improvement  in McNeill,  119 

Northern  and  southern,  competition  and  relative  advantages Rennie,  491; 

Turner,    516^20;    Bullock,   522,   523,  526,  527; 

Fisher,  529-535;  Elsas,  574;  N.  Thompson,  765, 766 

Relation  of  employers  to  employees  in  South  . .  Lacy,  499, 501 ;  McAden,  503, 504 

Schools,  funds  supplemented  by  owners Orr,  482 ; 

Rennie,  489;  Tanner,  494;  McAden,  504 

Free,  Georgia Turner,  512 ;  Houston,  554 

Southern,  excellence  of  equipment N.  Thompson,  769, 771 

Character  of  products N.  Thompson,  765, 766 

Improvement  in  grade  of  goods Bullock,  523 

Ventilation,  South  Carolina Orr,  484 

Cotton-mill  operatives  (see  also  Child  labor.  Company  stores): 
Conditions  of  in  South — 

Generally Candler,  541 

Compared  with  that  of  farm  workers Orr,  482, 486; 

Lacy,  498, 499;  McAden, 503, 504;  Tur- 
ner, 513;  Garrett,  545, 546;  Mulcay,  568 

Compared  with  that  of  mountaineers Tanner,  493-495 

Northern  better  than  Southern Houston,  553 

Georgia Turner,  511-518 ; 

Bullock,  521-024;  Fisher,  528-532;  Garrett,  543;  Houston, 
549-554;  Jones,  556-559 ;    Mulcay,  564-569;  Elsas,  569-574 

North  Carolina Tanner,  492-495 ; 

Lacy,  496-502 ;  McAden,  502-^04 ;  Blackwell,  505, 506 

South  Carolina Oit, 482-487;  Rennie, 487-492 

Discontent  of,  Georgia Houston,  553 

Distress  due  to  discontinuance  of  night  work Houston,  550 

Employment,  regularity  of Orr,  482 

Female,  South..  .De  Graffenried,  229;  Garrett, 545;  Tanner, 495;  Mulcay,  5fi8, 569 

Hours  of  labor Lacey,496;  McAden,  503;  Turner,  512,518; 

Fisher,  529-531 ;  GaiTett,544;  Elsas,  569;  N.  Thompson,  764 

niiteracy,  Georgia Garrett,  454 

Intelligence  and  competency  in  South Fisher,529 

Labor  organizations,  forbidden  to  join  in  South Garrett,  543 

Ortrnnization  in  Augusta  district,  Georgia Mulcay,  565, 566 

Mislestding  advertisements  for Jones,  558, 559 

Negro  labor,  Concord,  N.  C Blackwell,  505, 506 
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Cotton-mill  operativea — Continued. 

Negro  labor — Continued.  "^Htfi- 

Availability  of N.  Thompson,  766, 767 

White  labor  not  employed  with Rennie,  487 ;  Tanner,  492, 493 

North  Carolina,  number  of Lacy,  496, 497 

Strikes  of Fisher, 532, 535 ;  Hou8ton,550;  Mulcay,565 

Wages,  Georgia Turner,  513,  514 ;  Bullock,  523;  Kilbum,564;  Elsa8,572 

Northern  and  Southern  compared Rennie,  491 ;  Fisher,  531 

North  Carolina Tanner,  493 ;  McAdeu.  503 

South  Carolina ()rr,483;  Rennie,  490, 491 

Cotton  pickers,  mechanical,  unsuccessful Tamer,  520 

Cotton  i^arehouses,  bonded Tnmer,517 

Cotton  i^aste,  utilized  by  New  England  mills   Fisher,  534 

Conncill,  "W.  H.    Educational  work  among  negroes Coffin,  781, 790 

Courts : 

ConHtitutionality  of  legislation,  power  to  decide Ashe,  310, 313 

Labor  organizations,  bring  into  contempt Thompson,  757 

Attitude  toward Donnelly,  280, 282 

Labor,  unfair  attitude  toward Strasser,  262 ;  Ashe,  310, 311 

Cracker  tmst : 

Over  capitalization 

Treatment  of  bakers,  Chicago Roth,  714 

Cramp  Shipbuilding  Company.    Successful  competition  with  foreign  ship- 
builders   Gompers,  627, 651 

Cream  of  tartar,  adulterated  with  plaster  of  paris Deming,  708 

Credit  system: 

Effect  upon  Southern  farmers Bullock,  527 ;  Candler,  537 

In  South  Carolina Orr,486 

In  retail  trade Woodward,  732, 734 

Criminality  of  negroes: 

Diminished  by  industrial  edncation N.  Thompson,  767 

Decreasing O'Haver,  593-595 

Cuba,  effect  of  free  importation  of  cigars  from G.  Thompson,  722 

Currency  (see  also  Money): 

Cotton-mill  checks  used  as,  North  Carolina McAden,  503 

Volume  of,  relation  to  retail  trade Woodward,  734 

Cutlery  manufacturers,  opposition  to  8-houT  legislation Gompers,  626 

Dalton  Cotton  Mills,  high  dividends  of Mulcay,565 

Deductions  from  w^ages.    (See  Fines,) 

Denmark,  children,  laws  regulating  employment Wade,  83 

Department  stores: 

Advantages,  effects — 

Beneticial  generally Wanamaker,  451 

Advantages  to  consumers W^anamaker,  451 :  Young,  696, 697 

Convenience Wanamaker,  465 

Blacklisting,  practice  does  not  exist  in .' Wanamaker,  467 

Children,  adaltM  displaced  by Goudie,724 

Competition  among Woodward,  731, 734 

Competition  with  one-line  merchants — 

Imurious  effects Roth,  705-712 ;  Goudie,  723-727 

Effects  discussed W anamaker, 452, 454 

Relation  to  vacancy  of  buildings Young,  701 ;  Roth,  705, 706 

Expenses  higher  than  in  one- line  stores Roth,  711 

Definition  of Wanamaker,  454 

Economies  of— 

Generally Wanamaker,  451, 455-458;  Yonng,  696, 697 ;  Goudie^  724, 725 

Foreign  goods,  direct  importation  by Wanamaker,  458 

Purchasing  goods,  advantages  in Chalifonz,  341, 342 ; 

Roth,  711;  Goudie,  725 
Selling  goods Chalifoux,  340, 341 

Employees — 

Amount  of  employment,  increased  by Wanamaker,  452, 453, 463 

Chairs  provided  for  saleswomen -. Yonng,  700 

Individuality  of,  not  destroyed Young,  696, 697 

Provision  for  lunch  for Young,  700 

Salaries  of  higher Young,  696, 700 

Schools  maintaiuetl  for  cash  girls Youns,  699, 700 

In  Chicago Myers,  590 

Specially  trained  help  reqn ired Woodward,  735, 737 

Treatment  of,  generally Wanamaker,  453, 461, 462 

Younger  employees  usually  live  at  homt; Young,  695, 698 
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Department  stores — Cnntinned.  P«ge> 

Factories,  operation  in  coDneotion  with^  ansnccessfiil Wanamaker,  456, 457 

Fair  store,  Chicago,  employees  and  earnings Young,  695-701 

Hours  of  labor Young,  699, 700 

Reduction  by Wanamaker,  453, 462 

Individual  enterprise,  influence  on Chalifoux,  340, 342 ;  Wanamaker,  461, 462 

Jobbers,  elimination  of Wanamaker,  453, 455, 456 

Manufacturers  (see  also  below,  Produoera  and  Manufacturers) — 

Exclusive  purchase  of  product,  discussed Wanamaker,  456, 457 

Raw  material  furnished  by  dealer  in  certain  cases Wanamaker,  460 

Responsible  for  quality  of  goods Wanamaker,  460 

Methods  of  business — 

Explained  generally Woodward,  731-737 

Bankrupt  stocks,  dealing  in Gondie,  725 ;  Woodward,  738 

Advertising  of,  unwise Wanamaker,  459 

Deception  and  fraud,  impolicy  of Wanamaker,  460^-466 

Freshness  of  goods Wanamaker,  459 

Fraudulent  goods,  sale  by Roth,  705-709 

Job  lots,  purchase  and  sale  at  special  prices Chalifoux,  341-343 

Mail-order  business Wanamaker,  464 

Quality  of  goods Wanamaker,  460-466 

Return  of  unsatisfactory  goods Wanamaker,  461, 464 

Stocks  of  goods,  completeness  of Wanamaker,  454 

Monopoly,  no  tendency  toward Wanamaker,  452, 556 

Trusts,  compared  with Roth,  713 ;  Goudie,  724 

Origin Woodward,  733, 734, 786 

Evolution,  natural  result  of Wanamaker,  451 

Prices — 

Average,  cheaper  than  other  stores Myers,  590 

Average,  no  cheaper  than  other  stores Goudie,  725 

Cheapen ing  to  consumer  by Chalifoux,  340, 341 ;  Wanamaker,  451, 452 

Higher  than  in  one-line  stores Roth,  707 

Leaders,  practice  discussed Chalifoux,  341-343 ;  Wanamaker,  465 

One-price  system  and  its  advantages Wanamaker,  453, 464, 465 

Sales  at  or  below  cost. .  Roth,  706, 709;  Goudie,  7:23, 724;  Woodward,  731-733 

Producers  and  manufacturers,  beneficial  ett'ects Wanamaker,  451, 455 

Direct  purchase  from Wanamaker,  455 

Goods  ordered  before  manufactured Wanamaker,  455, 458 

Profits,  large 'Goudie,  725 

Reduction  in  average W^anamaker,  452 

Railroad  discriminations  in  favor  of Wanamaker,  466 

Restriction  of,  advocated Roth,  705 

Southern  cities,  existence  in Woodward,  738 

Sweat  shops,  tendency  to  discourage Wanamaker,  463 

Taxation  of,  advocated Goudie,  725 

Discussed Chalifoux,  342 ;  Wanamaker,  467 

Unemployment  increased  by Roth,  706;  Goudie,  724 

Wanamaker  stores,  description  and  methods Wanamaker,  454, 461-466 

Wages  in — 

Generally Woodward,  735;  Young,  695-701 

Girls  who  must  support  themselves  not  wanted Young,  701 

Saleswomen Roth,  706 

Women,  opportunity  for  employment  in Wanamaker,  453, 463 

DepreBsions,  industiial: 

Amount  and  character  of  production  and  consumption  during Wright,  25 

Causes  generally Wright,  18 ;  G.  Thompson,  718 ;  Gompers,  615, 617 

Mental  and  moral  largely Wright,  25 

Underconsumption  ofmasses Perkins,  173 

1893,  influence  on  retail  dealers Chalifoux,  340 

Labor  organizations  tend  to  diminish G.  Thompson,  718 ;  Gompers,  615, 617 

Periodicity  of Gompers,  646 

Skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  relative  efleots  on McN  eill,  124 

Tariff,  changes  in,  often  cause Search,  129 

Wages  maintained  by  labor  organizations G.  Thompson,  721 

Detroit: 

Street  railways,  fares  on Mahon,  416 

Municipal  ownership Mahon,  417 

Employees,  conditions,  wages,  etc Mahon,  407 

I>i8trict  of  Columbia,  inspectors  of  public  buildings Healy,  165, 166 

Meohanics'  liens Healy,  156 
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DlTiaion  of  Labor:  Page- 
Boot  and  shoe  manufacture,  extent  and  efTects  of McNeill,  119; 

Eaton,  363;  Tilt,  676, 681;  Cole,  730 

Effects  on  skill  of  workmen Gompers,  620 

Effects  on  working  people Gompers,  616, 617 

Excessive,  deprecated Carhartt, 659, 669 

Douglass  Shoe  Company,  arbitration  agreement Eaton,  367-369, 371 

Duncan,  James,  connection  with  labor  organizations Gompers,  598 

Dwellings.     (See  Company  tenements;  Housing;  Property;  Rent.) 

East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  pottery  workers,  strike  among Bishop,  470, 471 

Economy,  injurious  to  interests  of  labor Garrett,  547 

Education  (see  also  Education,  indtuirial;  IlHtercu»f;  Sckoohf  public;  Xegroes): 

Chicago,  schools  in Kelley,  247, 256 

Commercial,  desirability  of  special  schools Search,  126 

Compulsory — 

Advocated Orr,  484 ;  Rennie,  492 ;  Tanner,  494 ;  Lacy,  499 ; 

McAdeu,  504;  Blackwell,  506;  Turner,  512;  Fisher,  530; 
Houstoi^  551, 553 ;  Elsas,  572 ;  Hanson,  585 ;  Gompers,  620 

Georgia,  attempt  to  secure  in Garrett^  544, 545 

Indiana Kennedy,  749 

Knights  of  Labor,  advocated  by Schonfarber,  433 

Massachusetts,  satisfactory  working Ames,  56, 57 

Penalty  for  violation  of  law Ames,  67 

Harmony  of  law  with  child-labor  law Ames,  56 

Need  of  sufficient  schools  before  establishing DeGraff  enried,  230 

New  Zealand Lusk,888,889 

New  York,  unsatisfactory  working O'Leary,  31 

Pennsylvania,  satisfactory  working  of  law Cambefl,  52 

South,  does  not  exist  in N.Thompson,  764 

South  Carolina,  not  in  force  in Orr,  484 

Cotton  mills  in  South — 

Efforts  to  secure  attendance  at  school Orr,  488; 

Kennie,  492;  Tanner,  494:  McAden,  503 

School  fund  supplemented  by '. . . .  Orr,  482; 

Rennie,  489;  Tanner,  494;  McAden,  504 

Schools  provided  by  Georgia Turner,  512 ;  Houston,  554 

Sfliool  house  built  by MoAden,  503 

Department  stores,  schools  maintained  by Myers,  590;  Young,  699, 700 

Effects— 

Upon  moral  character Tanner,  494 

Upon  cotton-mill  operatives Rennie,  490 ;  McAden,  504 

Importance  in  improving  social  conditions Wright,  16 

Employment,  relation  of  school  facilities  to  age  of Ames.  57 

Georgia,  school  facilities Bridwell,  234 ;  Candler,  537, 538 

School  fund Candler,  537 

School  facilities,  Atlanta Fisher,  530 

School  term Candler,  537 

College  for  white  and  colored  pupils Candler,  538 

Indisposition  to  attend  school,  Atlanta Elsas,  572 

Kindergartens,  public,  advocated Kelley,  254 

National  aid  for  schools  advocated Orr,  486 

Negroes,  education.     {See  Negroes.) 

Night  schools  in  Augusta,  Ga Mulcay,  567 

Attempted  by  Atlanta  cotton  mills Fisher,  529 

North  Carolina,  taxation  for  school  purposes McAden,  504 

School  facilities  in  Concord Blackwell,  505, 506 

Parents,  objection  to Fisher,  530, 531 

School  age,  average  5  to  20  years Wright,  18 

Massachusetts Ames,  57 

Schools,  parochial,  Chicago Kelley,  256 

Massachusetts Ames,  67 

Sources  of  information Wright,  21 

6outhem  States,  advauce  in Coffin,  782, 792 

School  facilities  compared  with  the  North De  Graffenreid,  230: 

Miller,  576;  Coffin,  792 
School  terms  longer  in  mill  towns  than  in  country .  Orr,  482, 486 ;  Tanner,  494 

South  Carolina,  deficiency  of  common  and  mechanical  schools Orr,  487 

School  funds Orr,  487 

Taxes  for Rennie,  489 
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Education,  Industrial:  Page. 

Advantages Wright,  21; 

Ames,  65,  66;  Search,  131 ;  De  Graffenreid,  231 ;  Bridwell,  238 ;  McAden,  504 
Competition  with  world,  necessity  in  order  to  maintain  ..  Ames,  61 ;  Search,  131 

Cooking  and  housekeeping,  need  of  instruction  in De  Graffenried,  231 

Electrical  and  chemical  laboratories,  need  of Search,  131 

Electrical  workers,  attitude  and  reasons Sherman,  377, 378 

Foreign  countries,  opportunities  for Search,  129-131 

France,  trade  schools Ames,  65, 66 

Germany,  superiority  of  schools Search,  129, 130 

Manual  training,  Illinois,  progress  in Kelley,  255 

Trade  schools  should  follow  general Ames,  66 

Advance  in  South Coffin,  782 

Advantages Ames,  61, 65 

Massachusetts Wade,  77 

Mechanical  schools,  Government  aid  advocated Orr,  486 

Need  of  general  training De  Graffenried,  231 

New  York:  trade  school,  character  and  work Gompers,  962 

Processes,  improvement  by  training,  instance  cited Search,  130 

Sources  of  information Wright,  21 

State  schools,  establishment  advocated Search,  130-133 

Textile  schools,  establishment Search,  130 

National  aid  for,  advocated Orr,  486;  Rennie,489 

Superior  efficiency  of  graduates 

Trade  schools,  French^  described Ames,  65, 66 

Trade  unions,  opposition  to  trade  schools  unwarranted Ames,  66 

Egyptian  cotton Bullock,  525 ;  Fisher,  532 

Electrical  laboratories,  need  of  in  all  trades Search,  131 

Electrical  machinery  trade,  recent  prosperity.  New  York McDonough,  308 

Electrical  wires : 

Inspectors,  qualifications  of Sherman,  382 

Placing  underground,  advocated 1 Sherman,  382 

ElectJical  workers,  wages  and  hours  of  labor Sherman,  376 

Electrical  Workers,  International  Brotherhood  of: 

Dues  and  benefit  funds Sherman,  375 

Engineers  and  machinists  not  members Sherman,  378 

Inspectors  of  wires,  influence  in  selecting Sherman,  382 

Membership  and  proportion  of  men  organized'. Sherman,  375, 377 

Organization,  history,  etc Sherman,  375 

Organizations  not  affiliated  with Sherman,  377 

Overtime,  payment  for,  rule  regarding Sherman,  377 

Strikes,  policy  regarding Sherman,  381 

Recent,  success  of Sherman,  376 

Technical  schools,  position  toward  and  reasons Sherman,  377, 378 

Employers : 

Chance  for  workmen  to  become,  less  than  formerly Kennedy,  755 

Employees,  relation  to McNeill,  119 

Close  in  the  South N.  Thompson,  761 

Contact  with,  slight Eaton,  864 

Desirability  of  better  mutual  understanding Ames,  63 

Interests  common Tilt,  683 

Running  at  loss  nsually  imaginary Gompers,  653, 654 

Liberty  of,  trade  unions,  iufiuence  on. Perkins,  174, 175 

I  Right  to  employ  whom  they  will ffftff  "i  7^7,  IW 


Wages,  proper  attitude  toward Search,  135 

Employers'  associations : 

Chicago  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers Tilt,  677 

Cigar  makers Strasser,  261 

Educative  effect Hogan,  867, 869 

Flint  glass  trade A.  Thompson,  832 

Glass  bottle  trade Haves,  102, 108 

Initiation  fees  high Kelley,  968, 969 

Labor  unions,  desired  by Kelley,  968 

Mason  Builders'  Association,  Boston,  arbitration,  etc Woodbury,  321, 326 

Master  steam  fitters,  advantages Gombers,  939, 953 

New  England  Granite  Manufacturers'  Association Mitchell,  315-317 

New  York  State,  few  in McMackin,  807 

New  Zealand Lusk,  883-886 

Organization  advocated Gompers,  648 ; 

Thompson,  757, 772, 773  5  Say  ward,  843, 844 
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XSmployers'  associations — Contiimed.  ^»g^ 

Ori^anization  compel  led  by  action  of  trade  unions .  Woodbury,  327 ;  GomberSy  963 

PriDting  trade,  character  of Donnelly,  274 

Impossibility  of  enforcing  agreements Donnelly,  274 

Should  unite  in  action  with  labor  organizations , Say  ward,  8^,  857 

Bmployers'  liability  (see  also  Accidents) : 

Building  trades,  extennion  advocated Spohn,  150, 151 

Effects  of  law,  Massachusetts Woodbury,  329 

Common  law,  employer  originally  liable McNeill,  123 

Discussed  generally Coffin, 784:  McMackin, 812-820;  Fry,  906 

England,  laws  in,  referred  to McNeill,  123;  McMackin,  817-820 

Extension,  advocated McDonough,  305 

Proposed  New  York  law,  referred  to McDonongb,  305 

Fellow-seryants,  law  of  North  Carolina  regarding Lacy,  496, 497 

Doctrine  of  common  employment  discussed McMackin,  815, 816 

Insurance  against McMackin,  817-820 

Charges  for Search,  134 

Laws,  satisfactory  working Wright,  26 

Workmen's  compensation  acts  in  Europe McMackin,  817, 819 

XSmployment  (see  also  Blacklisting;  Machinery;   Unemployment) : 
Amount  of — 

Decrease  denied Search,  129 

Glass  blowers,  increase  of Campbell,  47 

Glass  trade,  tariff,  effect  on Campbell,  47 

Impossibility  of  means  of  increase  to  working  classes Riifisell,  338, 339 

Iron  tra<le,  increase Garland,  98 

North  Carolina,  plentiful McAden,  502 

Pennsy lyania,  increasing Campbell,  51 

Relation  of,  to  retail  trade Woodward,  734,735 

Sources  of  information Wright,  17 

Statistics  of  unorganized  workers  unobtainable McMackin,  810 

Statistics,  uncertainty  of : Wright,  17 

Average  days  of— 

Bricklayers Spohn,  144, 145 

Building  trades Spohn,  144, 145 

Glass-bottle  trade Hayes,  109 

Granite  cutters Duncan,  209 

Iron  and  steel  trades % Garland,  99 

New  York  trade  unions McDonough,  307 

Range,  generally Wright,  18 

Department  stores,  effect  on Chalifoux,  340, 341 ;  Wanamaker,  452,  AvS,  463 

Discharge,  action  of  Typographical  Union  in  case  of *. Hanson,  584 

Notice  required  beiore  dischar^ingor  leaying employment.  A.  Thompson,  832 

Foremen,  power  to  hire  and  discharge Gompers,  603 

Obtaining  of— 

Hard  to  get  in  a  great  city  by  indiyidual  effort McMackin,  810 

Hard  to  obtain  for  persons  past  middle  life McMackin, 


Trade  ethics  in  seeking Gompers,  603 

Public    and    quasi -public     works,   obtained    by    political    influ- 
ence   .N McMackin,  809 

Regularity  and  irregularity- 
Causes  of  irregularity,  industrial  depression : Wright,  18 

Cotton  mills,  more  regular  and  better  paid  than  on  farms Orr,  482 

North  Carolina,  regular Tanner,  495 ;  McAden,  504 

Plumbers,  steadiness  diminished Kelley,970 

Bmployment  agencies  and  bureaus : 

Churches,  conducted  by McMackin,  809 

Labor  organizations,  unfairly  managed  by McMackin,  810 

Compulsory  use  by  employers Gompers,  603 

Private,  fraudulent  .  /. McMackin,  808 

Objections  to GompoFB,  603 

License  advocated Duncan,  212 

State,  operation  in  New  York McMackin,  808-810;  CLeary,  35 

Ohio  and  Illinois McMackin,  809, 810 

Should  not  furnish  men  to  replace  strikers McMackin,  810 

Engineers,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive: 

Rules  against  drunkenness  and  immorali ty Laoy ,  499, 500 

Course  commended N.  Thompson,  761 

XSngineera,  locomotive,  wages,  New  York,  average McDonough,  307 
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Engine  manufacture:  P»ge. 

Boycott  of  foandry  workers,  influence  on Rice,  354 

Cost  of  prodaotioD,  relative.  United  States  and  Europe Rice.  365, 356 

Influence  of  increaHed  prices  of  iron  and  steel Rice,  355 

England,  children,  laws  regulating  employment Wade,  83 

Employers'  liability  laws McNeill,  123 ;  McMackiD,  817-^20 

Engineers'  or  machinists'  strike.. Russell, 337 

Factory  laws,  development  and  e£fects Ames,  68; 

De  Graflfenried,  223 ;  Gompers,  617, 618 

Hours  of  labor De  Gra£fenried,223;  Gompers,  622 

Factories,  conditions  and  regulations Ames,  63 

Immigration  from,  small Scbonfarber,  449 

Labor,  relative  wages  and  conditions iSchonfarber,  448, 449 

South  American  trude^  control  of ^ Search,  125,137 

Trade  unions,  responsibility,  financial  and  genersd Wright,  7 

Bntexprise,  individual: 

Effect  of  department  stores  on Wanamaker,  461,462 

Zhirope: 

Employers'  liability  and  workingmen's  insurance McM ackin,  817, 819 

Factories,  conditions  in De  Graffenried,  231, 232 ;  A mes,  62 

Hours  of  labor De  Graffenried.  231 

Labor,  relative  wages  and  conditions Schonfar Ikt,  448, 449 

Legislation  regarding De  Graflenried,  231,232 

Municipal  ownership  of  street  railways  in ; Mahon,  416, 418 

Shoe  exports  to Tilt,  677 

Exchanges,  commercial,  history,  importance,  etc McCoy,  991--999 

Export  trade: 

American  and  foreign  business  methods Thompson,  831 

American  manufactures,  opportunities  for  large Search,  125 

American  products,  proportion  of,  exported Search,  132 

Banking  facilities,  foreign,  need  of Search,  125 

Cotton  goods Bullock,  524 

Increasing Turner,  515 

Engine  manufacture Rice,  355,356 

European  producers,  practices  regarding  prices  and  credits A.  Thompson, 

830,831 

Foreign  markets,  impossibility  of  increasing ChaHfoux,  340 

Glass  trade,  discussed A.  Thompson,  829, 830 ;  Fry,902,903 

Hat  trade,  recent  development Search,  136 

Industrial  combinations,  increased  by A.  Thompson,  829 

Merchant  marine,  American,  need  of  . ..  Search,  125, 136, 137;  N.  Thompson,  770 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  pur{>ose  to  increase Search,  125 

Nations,  leading  all  seeking Wright,  18 

Prices,  lower  than  in  domestic  trade,  glassware A.  Thompson,  ^9, 830 

Justification  of  lower A.  Thompson,  830 

Shoes Tilt,  676, 677 

Hampered  by  import  duties  on  hides Tilt,  679 

Not  at  less  than  domestic  prices Tilt,  680 

Southern,  conducted,  by  cash  payments  on  bills  of  lading N.  Thompson,  770 

Exposition  Cotton  Mills,  Georgia,  condition  of  employees.  Houston,  550,552,554: 

Turner,  511-518 

Express  rates,  excessive  on  Florida  fish Cofiln,  783 

Factories  (see  also  Cotton  milU;  Textile  induairy) : 

Europe,  conditions  described De  Grafienried,  231,  232 

Conditions  less  favorable  than  in  the  United  States Ames,  62 

Fires,  Massachusetts,  referred  to Wade.  71 

Massachusetts,  conditions  formerly  unsatisfactory Wnde,  69, 79 

Conditions  satisfactory  at  present Ames,  58, 59 ;  Wade,  73, 77 

South,  lack  in Miller,  576-580 

Tennessee  State  penitentiary .* Kruger,  592 

Factory  inspection  (see  also  Child  labor;  Sweat  ehope) : 

Advocated Coffin,  784 

Canada,  laws  referred  to O'Leary,  43 

Dateof  establishment  in  various  States Wade,81,82 

Employers,  attitude  toward,  favorable,  Massachusetts Ames,  55;  Wade,  69 

Enlorcement  of  laws  unsatisfactory Hayes,  112 

England,  laws  referred  to De  Graffenried,  223 

Europe,  laws  described De  Graffenried,  231, 232 

Iron  and  steel  trade,  little  effect  of Schaffer,390 

65lA 65 
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Factory  in«pectioii — Contintied.  Pns^ 

lUinoU Kelley,  243, 244, 251. 252 

Ghsorgia,  legislation  ad  vooated Bridwell,  234, 235 ;  Houston,  550, 553 

Maasachnsetts,  working  of  system  disonssed.  Wade,  69 ;  De  Graileuried,  222, 223 

Development  of  system Wade,  69 

Organization  described Aiue8,55;  Wade,  71 

Sufficiency  of  laws Wade,  77 

Summary  of  laws W^ade,80,81 

Need  and  advantages  of De  Graffenried,  228 

New  York,  organization  and  working O'Leary,  26, 27, 42 

New  York,  working  discussed White,  199, 2U0; 

De  Graffenrlod,  22  7 ;  McDonough,  3(6 

Pennsylvania,  org:anization  and  working Campbell,  50 

Proseontions  few Campbell,  50, 51 

Satisfactory  working Campbell,  51;  Search,  134 

Printing  establishments,  insufficiency  of Donnelly,  282 

Sweat  shops  (see  also  Sweat  ski^pa) McMackin,  807,  H08 

Tobacco  factories,  need  of Evans,  404 

Trade  unions,  influence  in  securing  legislation O'Leary ,  39, 40 

Uniform  laws,  advocated  by  international  convention  of  factory 

inspectors O'Leary,  43 

Desirability  of De  Graffenried,  228, 229 

Women,  effect  of  laws  on  morale,  beneficial Ames,56 

Factory  inspectors: 

Bribes  offered  to White,  200 

Incompetence  and  lack  of  sympathy White,  199 

Insufficiency  of  number...  O'LearyySO;  White,  199, 200;  De  Graffenried,  227, 228 

New  York,  insufficient  number  of .- De  Graffenried,  227 

Political  influence  in  appointment White,  199 

Factory  inapeotors,  international  association  of: 

Organization  and  object Wade,  75 

Immigration,  restriction  favored  by Wade,  76 

Uniform  laws  favored  by 0'Leary,43;  Wade,  76 

Woman  inspectors,  Massachusetts,  duties Ames,55 

Suggestions  by,  as  to  matters  pot  covered  by  law Ames,  63 

Factory  le^bdation  (see  also  Faeiory  %n»pection;  Legislation),  British,  origin 

and  effects  of Ames,  68;  Gompers,  617, 618 

Eastern  States,  superiority Kelley,  253 

Farmers : 

Most  not  properly  in  employinff  class Gompers,  649 

Opposition  to  conviotlaoor  reform Kroger,593 

Opposition  to  labor  organizations Carhartt,663 

Opposition  to  restriction  of  convict  labor Garhartt,  668 

Inarms  (see  also  Agrioulture;  Jgrioultural) : 

Children,  labor  on,  Georgia Candler,540 

South  Carolina Orr,486 

Hours  of  labor  on,  Georsia Turner,  520 

Labor  on,  compared  with  work  in  cotton  mills Mnlcay,  568 

Migration  A*om,  to  cities Candler,  540 

Migration  ftom,  to  mill  towns  and  cities — 

Georgia Fisher,  529;  Garrett,  545 

Reasons  for Wittkowsky,  511;  Turner,  518 

Effect  of  price  of  cotton  upon Mulcay,  568 

North  Carolina Lacy,  498,  499 ;  McAden,  503,  504 

South  Carolina Orr,482,486 

Negroes,  best  laborers  in  South Orr,485 

Women,  labor  on,  Georgia Candler,  541, 542 

Farm  tenants: 

System  and  conditions  in  South Orr,486;  Bullock,  527;  N.  Thompson,  769 

Condition  compared  with  cotton  mill  operatives  in  South Lacy,  496, 499 

Effects  of  creditsysteni  upon,  in  South Bullock, 527 

Federal  Steel  Company,  effect  upon  prices  of  nails Bullock,  526 

Federation  of  Labor.    (See  American  Federation  of  Labor.) 

Federation  of  organised  trades  and  labor  tinions,  histoiy Gomper  ,  596 

Fellow-servants.    (See  Employers?  liahility,) 
Fertilisers : 

Increased  use  in  Georgia Bullock,  528 

Price  ad vauced  in  Georgia  by  trust Bullock,  528 

Feudal  system: 

Condition  of  labor  under McNeill,  115 

Effects  Qn  Qonditions  of  working  people Gompers,  618 
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Fines  and  deductionB  from  inrages :  P^S^ 

Boot  and  shoe  workers.  abnRee ; Eaton,  365 

Carders,  attempt  to  fine Connolly,  346 

Credited  to  sick  benetit  fund Carhartt,  671 

Imposition  of,  seldom  necessary Coffin,  779 

Laws  as  to  use  in  weaving,  Maasachosetts Wade,  72, 78, 79 

Fire  escapes: 

Fi reproof  stairway S|  advocated Ames,  59 

Illinois,  laws  repealed Kelley,252 

FisherieB,  Florida,  injured  by  excessiye  express  rates Coffin,  782, 783 

Flags,  contracts  for  purchase  of,  for  Army Channon,  685 

Flats,  occupied  by  workingmen,  Chicago Tilt,  675 

Flint-glass  trade  (aeenilaoJ^aHonal  GUua  Company;  United  States  Glass  Com- 
pany) : 

Apprenticeship  system A.  Thompson,  832, 834 ;  Kunzler,  937 

Agreements  of  employ  ers  and  emplc^ees ....  A.  Thompson,  832, 835 ;  Kunzler,  933 

Arbitration A.  Thompson,  833 ;  Kunzler,  934, 935, 938 

Children,  employment  in A.  Thompson,  834 

Combination,  effect  on  prices «.• A.  Thompson,  838-840 

Cooperation A.  Thompson,  837 ;  Kunzler,  935, 936 

Departments Kunzler,  933 

Disputes,  method  of  settling A.  Thompson,  833 

Export  trade,  character  and  amount A .  Thompson,  829, 830 ;  Fry,  902, 903 

Foreign  competition,  character A.  Thompson, 829, 830 

Foreign  labor - Kunzler,  987 

History  of  industry  in  United  States Fry,  896 

Hours  of  labor A.  Thompson,  832, 834 ;  Fry,  898 

Imports,  amount  and  character A.  Thompson,  829, 830 

Labor,  x>ercentage  of  expense  of  manufacture A.  Thompson,  338 

Manufacturers,  organization  of A.  Thompson,  832 

* '  Move,"  siffniticance  of  word A.  Thompson,  833 

Nonunion  shops,  competition  of A.  Thompson,  835, 836 

Prices,  raw  material,  and  labor A.  Thompson,  839 

Rules  contained  in  joint  agreement A.  Thompson,  832, 883 ;  Kunzler,  936-938 

Sliding  scales A.  Thompson,  837 :  Kunzler,  934 

Strikes,  history  and  causes A.  Thompson,  836 

Occurrence  and  cost Kunzler,936 

Alexandria,  Indiana^ Kennedy,  741 

Tariff  on  glass A. Thompson, 829, 830;  Fry,903 

Wages,  method  of  calculating A.  Thompson,  833 

Course  of A.  Thompson,  834, 838:  Kunzler,  836 

Union  and  nonunion  shops A.  Thompson,  835 

American  and  European A.  Thompson,  830,  Fry,903 

Women,  employment  in A.  ITiompson,  834 

Workingmen,  nature  of  tasks A.  Thompson,  833 

Severity  of  work A.  Thompson,  834 

Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union,  American: 

Apprenticeship,  rules  concerning A.  Thompson,  832, 834 ;  Kunzler,  937 

Control  of  trade Kunzler,  932 

Cooperative  factory A.  Thompson,  837 ;  Kunzler,  935, 936 

Finances  and  benefits Kunzler,  986, 937 

Foreigners,  special  initiation  fee  for Kunzler,  937 

History,  membership,  etc Kunzler,  931-933 

Limitation  of  work A.  Thompson,  833, 835 

Machinery,  attitude  toward A.  Thompson,  835, 836 

National  Glass  Company,  relations  to A.  Thompson,  831, 832 

Nonunion  men  compelled  to  join A.  Thompson,  831 

Trade  rules Kunzler,  936-938 

United  States  Glass  Company,  contest  with Kunzler,  933, 934 

Florida: 

Convict  labor Coffin,  782 

Fisheries Coffin,  782, 783 

Flour,  price,  fall  in Doming,  703 

Foods:   . 

Adulteration  diminishing Doming,  703, 704 

Competition  in Doming,  704 

Prices,  generally  decreased Doming,  7C5, 703 

Increase  predicted Doming,  704 

Foreign  bom  (see  also  J /ien«.  Contract  labor,  TmmiffraHon) : 

Boot  and  shoe  workers,  nationality  of •••••  £aton,369 
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Foreign  bora — Continaed. 

Boot  and  shoe  workers — Continued.  Paf^ 

Proportion  of Eaton,  ?70 

InChicaso Tilt,  681 

Bailding  trades,  employment  in  Massachusetts Woodbury,  329 

Canadians,  competition  of Spohn,  146,  147: 

McNeill,  117;  Wade,  71,  72;  McDonongh,  303;  Schonfarber,  449 

Coalmines,  employment  in 8ohonfarbery  449 

Clotiiing  trade,  proportion  engaged  in  different  branches White,  192 

Colonization — 

Conditions  in  Massachusetts Ames,  67 

German  agricultural  colonies  in  Alabama N.  Thompson,  765 

Tendency  toward CVLeary,  37 

Influence  in  perpetuating  sweating  system White,  190-192 

Bad  results  of  congregation  in  communities Kennedy,  747 

Displacement  of  native  Iskbor  by...^ McNeill,  116 

Competition  worse  than  that  of  colored  labor Garrett,  547 

Id  New  England  mills,  bad  effects Coffin,  789 

Flint-glass  trade Kunzler,  937 

Granite  trade,  number  and  nationality Mitchell,  319 

Granite  cutters,  replacement  by,  during  strike  of  1892 Duncan,  208 

Immigration^  attitude  toward Schonfarber,  435 

Labor  organizations,  special  initiation  fees Kennedy,  745 ; 

Haramett,  924,  928,  929;  Kunzler,  937 

Disinclination  to  join Kennedy,  743 

Laborers  in  the  South N.  Thompson,  765 

Mines,  employment  in,  New  York O'Leary,  42 

Philadelphia,  small  percentage Search,  131 

Plumbers Kelley,  976 

Political  corruption  of,  voters O'Leary,  36 

Public  employment,  exclusion  from,  advocated (yLeary,  36 

Skill  inferior  to  American  labor Schaffer,  393 

Steam  Htting,  little  employed Gombers,  95S 

StrilceB,  iniportetion  to  break  up Garland,  86;  McNeill,  116;  Eaton,  369, 370 

Sweatshops,  employment  in..  O'Leary,  29,  30;  White,  190-192;  Kelley,  244,  245 

Textile  industry,  nationalities  engaged  in Connolly,  347 

Number  employed,  conditions,  etc DeGraffenreid,  221,  223 

Window-glass  trade Hammett,  928 

Women,  employment  in  certeiu  industries,  deprecated Ames,  61 ;  Search,  131 

Foremen: 

Large  proportion  foreigners GompeTB,620 

Power  to  hire  and  discharge GomperB,603 

Work  carried  on  without Carhartt,  674 

Union  printing  offices,  employment  of  printers  by Hanson,  583, 585 

Foundries  (see  also  Iron  moldera): 

Labor  of  negroes  in  Southern Miller,  578 

Tennessee  Stoto  penitentiary,  effect  upon  firee  iron  molders Myers,  588 

Franchifles : 

Street  railway,  corrupt  purchase  of,  discussed Gompers,  638, 639 

Taxation,  New  York  law MoDonough,  308, 309 


Children,  laws  regulating  employment Wade,  83 

Factories,  conditions  and  regulations Ames,  62 

Trade  schools Ames,  65, 66 

Freedom  of  work  and  emplojrment,  a  fundamental  principle Say  ward,  842 

Freedom  of  contract  (see  Coniraeif  liberty  of). 

Freight  rates  (see  also  Bailroads): 

Advance  in Rennie,491 

Cities,  lower,  from  larse Tilt,  684 

Cotton  goods  to  New  York Turner,  519, 520 

Cotton  and  cotton  goods Fisher,  529-531 

Itelative  advantages  of  Northern  and  Southern  mills Rennie,  491 

Discriminations  in Wanamaker,  466;  Wittkowsky.Sll;  Ti]t,684 

Export,  low,  on  goods  for Tilt,  681 

Reasonableness  discussed Schonfarber,  439, 440 

Fulton  Bag  and  Cotton  Mills,  Atlanta,  G-a. : 

Conditions  of  employees  and  relations  to  them Houston,  549, 55r ; 

J  ones,  556-559;  Elsas,  569^  o74 
Night  shift,  attempt  to  estoblish £lsas,571 

Fnmiture  indoatxy,  decline  of  wages  due  to  machinery Kennedy,  744, 745 
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Garment  Workers,  TTnited  (see  also  CloiMng  manufacture;  Sweating  syetem) :      Pftg«. 

Difflcalty  of  org^izing  elothiDg  workers White,  184, 188 

Organization,  history,  funds,  eto White,  182, 183 

Strikes,  attitude  of  memhers  and  people  towurd White,  190 

Unionlabel,  advantages White,  189, 198;  Carhartt, 658-674 

Used  in  sweat  shops MoMackiu,808 

Extent  of  use Carhartt,665 

Women,  membership  in White,  182 

GkiB,  illuminating,  lengthening  of  hours  of  labor  by Oompers,  622 

G-aa,  natural,  effect  on  window-glass  industry Hammett,  926 

Gteorcda* 

Conditions  of  labor  in Bridwell,  233-243 

Convict  labor Bridwell,  242, 243 

Cotton-mill  operatives,  condition  of Turner,  511-518 ;  Bullock,  521-^24 ; 

Fisher,  52^-534 ;  Garrett,  543 ;  Houston,  549-554 : 
Jones,  556-559;  Mnlcay,  564-569:  Elsas,  569-574 

Factory  inspection  law  advocated Bridwell,  Hi,  235 ;  Houston,  550, 553 

Farms  and  farm  labor Tumer,520;  Bullock, 528; 

Fisher,  529;  Candler,  540-642;  Garrett,  545 

Mechanics'  liens Bridwell,  234 

Railroad  owned  by  State.... Candler,537 

Schools  and  education  in Bridwell,  234 : 

Fisher,  530;  Candler,  537, 538;  Elsas,  572 

Ctormana,  agricultural  colonies  in  Alabama N.  Thompson,  765 

Germany: 

Factories,  conditions  and  regulations Ames,  62 

Industrial  education,  sux>eriority Search,  130 

Gilds,  trade: 

Confiscation  of  funds  of,  referred  to Gompers,  600 

Hours  of  labor  lengthened  after  destruction  of Gompers,  622 

Labor  organizations  are  successors  of Gompers,  618 

Glasgow,  municipal  ownership  of  street  railways  in Manon,  418 

Glass  Bottle  Blowers'  Assooiatlon: 

Employers,  relation  to Hayes,  102, 108, 110 

Fees,  dues,  and  funds Hayes,  103,104 

Immigration,  restriction  favored  by Hayes,  111 

Membership Hayes,  102-104 

Expulsion  from Hayes,  103 

Nonunion  labor,  attitude  toward Hayes,  103,  lOi,  108 

Organization  and  working Hayes,  102-104 

Officers,  authority  over  members Hayes,  110,  111 

Strikes,  method  of  inaugurating Hayes,  104, 110 

Trade  rules Hayes,  921, 922 

Glass  bottle  trade: 

Agreements  of  employers  and  employees Hayes,  921, 922 

Apprenticeship  abuses Hayes,  109 

Capital,  earnings  of Hayes,  107 

Conditions  generally Hayes,  102-112 

Contract  labor,  importation  of Hayes,  105 

Employers,  association  of Hayes,  102, 108 

Employment,  average  days  of Hayes,  109 

Hours  of  labor Hayes,  107,110;  921,922 

Machiner3',  effect  of  introduction  iu  jar  manufacture Hayes,  111,  112 

Prices,  manufacturers'  association  maintains Hayes,  108 

Production  and  profits Hayes,  107 

Wages,rates;  recent  decrease Hayes,  107, 106 

Glass  manufiactnre  (see  also  Flint  glaaei  Window  gla$s) : 

Branches  defined Thompson,  828 

Child  labor  in Kennedy,  748, 749 

Company  stores  and  tenements Hayes,  106, 109 

Contract  labor Hayes,  105;  EU^mmett,  928 

Cooperation Bridwell  241 ;  A.  Thompson,  837 ;  Knnzler,  935-936 

Labor  organizations  of  different  branches ;  relations Hayes,  103-105 ; 

Thompson,  828 

Machinery,  introduction  of Kennedy,  748 

Wages^  proportion  of  total  cost Thompson,838 

Gompers,  Samuel: 

Agitator Gombers,  957, 958 

Connection  with  American  Federation  of  Labor Gompers,  596, 597 
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Oompers,  Samael — ContiDued.  I*«8a> 

Relation  to  Ciff armakers'  I  ntemational  Union Gompen,  597, 599 

Snccess  in  deaTing  with  trade  disputes Kennedy,  743 

Qovemment  ownerahip: 

Public  utilities,  advocated  by  Knights  of  Labor Sohonfarber,  429, 43S,  440 

Advocated Donnelly,  290 

Street  railways Mahon,  416-^18 

Railroads Sclionfarber,  440, 44 1 ;  Candler,  537 ;  Lusk,  893-^95 

Telegraphs,  advoun  ted  by  t  y pographical  unions Donnelly,  284-291 

Granite  cutting  trade : 

Agreements  as  to  wages,  etc Duncan,  202, 203, 206 

Arbitration,  by  Massachusetts  State  board Say  ward,  846 

Experience  with  State  boards Duncan,  205 

Joint  committees,  system  described Dancan,205 

System  proposed  by  manufacturers'  association Mitchell,  317, 318 ; 

Murray,  319,  320 ;  Woodbury,  326,  327 

Competition  of  different  States Mitchell,  318 

Conditions  of  labor  in  different  States Woodbury,  326 

Foreign  labor,  employment  in Dii iican,  203 ;  Mitcheil,  319 

Hoursof  labor Dm)oan,205;  Mitchell, 316, 318;  6omper8,624 

Lockout  of  1892,  causes  nnd  results Duncan,  202, 208 

Machinery,  effect  on  employment Duncan,  206, 209 

Padrone  system,  instance  of  evils Duncan,  206, 207 

Strike  at  Rockport,  described Mitchell,  317 

Wages Mitcliell,316,:ll8;  Murray,  320 

Comparati  ve  rates  for  d  i fferent  places  and  times Duncan,  206, 209 

Granite  Cutters'  National  Union: 

Arbitration  system,  refusal  to  adopt Mitckell,  318 ;  Murray,  320 

Assessments  during  lockout  of  1892 Duncan,  202, 203 

Contract  labor,  prosecution  for  violation  of  law Duncan,  207, 208 

Demands  as  to  hours  and  wages Mitchell,  318 

Dues,  fees,  assessments,  and  benefits Duncan,  202, 203 

Employers,  attitude  of Duncan,  203 

Employment  of  members  and  nonmombers Murray,  321 

Impossibility  of  combining  with  other  stonecutters Duncan^  209 

Method  of  action  ou  important  questions Mitchell,  318 

Orgauizatiou,  membership,  etc imncan,  201, 2(^ 

Referendum,  description  and  criticism  of  system Duncan,  204 

Granite  Manufaoturera'  Aasociation,  organization  an<l  purpoHes.  Mitchell,  315--317 

Grauiteville  Manufiactnring  Company,  South  Carolina,  condition  of  em- 
ployees   r-. Rennie,  487-492 

Greeks,  employment  in  cotton  mills,  Massachusetts Ames,  67 

Hameaa  factoilea,  penitentiaries,  effect  upon  tree  labor Hanson,  586: 

Myers,  588;  Kruger,592,593 

Hat  trade: 

Foreign  markets,  recent  deyelopment Search,  136 

Recent  prosperity,  New  York McDonough,  308 

Hat  manufacture : 

Stetson  Hat  Company,  conditions  of  labor  and  production Search,  134-137 

Apprenticeship Search,  134, 135 

Hay  Market  Riot,  8-hoiir  movement  temporarily  deHtroycd  by Gompers,623 

Health  (see  also  Safety  and  sanitation),  ootton-mill  operatives. Candler, 541 ; 

Fisher,  530;  Turner,  517 

Henrietta  Mills,  North  Carolina,  relations  to  employees Tanner,  4^-495 

Hides: 

Combination  in  sale • Eaton,  361 

Sources  of  imports Tilt,  679 

Duty  on,  deprecated Eaton,  360-362 

Effect  on  cost  of  producing  shoes Cole,  729 

Holidays  (see  also  Saturday  half  holiday ;  Summer  rest;  Sunday  labor) :  • 

Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union Kunzler,  936, 937 

Glass  bottle  blowers Hayes,  921 

Masons,  Boston Say  ward,  847 

Steam  fitters,  various  cities Goml>ers,  94(>-it50 

Window  glass  cutters Hammett,  927 

Homes.     (See  Company  tenemeuia;  Housing;  Property;  Hent,) 

Home  worki^op,  efforts  of  tailors  to  abolish Qpmpers,  624 

Homestead  steel  mills,  Amalgamated  Association,  refusal  to  recognize.... 

Schaffer,  386^  388 
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Hours  of  labor  ( see  also  Sunday  Labor;  Overtime;  Saturday  half  holiday) : 

Actual  nnmber—  Page. 

Changes  of,  in  England  and  America Gompers,  622-625 

General  avemge  and  range Wright,  19 

Prevailing  in  America Gomper8^622 

Agricaltnrali  shortening  of,  advocated Gompers,  649 

Bakeries,  reduction  has  not  reduced  wages O'Leary,  39 

Boot  and  shoe  trade Eaton,  363, 366 

Brewery  workmen Gompers,  624, 650 

Bricklayers  and  masons Spohn,  145, 146 ;  Say  ward,  847 ;  Healy,  159 

Building  trades,  success  in  shortening Gompers,  62^-625 

Shortening,  Boston Sayward,851 

Carpenters,  Memphis,  Tenn Hanson,  586 

Clothing  tradcH Gompers, 624;  Carhartt, 662, 674 

Difficulty  in  maintaining  regular  bourn White,  188, 195 

Cotton  mills,  Georgia 'rnmer,512;  Fisher,  529, 530;  Garrett,  544;  Elsas,569 

North  Carolina MoAden,503;  Lacy,  496 

New  England,  since  1860 Fisher,  531 

Southern N.  Thompson,  764 

Northern  and  Southern  compared Keunie,  49 1 ;  Turner,  518 

Department  stores,  reduction  by Wanamaker,  453, 462 ;  Young,  699, 700 

Eight-hour  day — 

Advocated..  Perkins,  178. 179:  Coffin, 780, 781 ;  Duncan, 206;  Woodbury, 328 

Should  be  the  maximum  lor  all  labor « Gompers,  650 

Special  reasons  fur  superiority  to  the  9-hour  day Gompers,  627 

By  law,  advocated McNeill,  123 :  Kelley,  255, 256 

American  Federation  of  Labor,  efforts  for Gompers,  622, 623 

Building  trades,  beneficial  effects Woodbury,  328 

Cigar  makers,  beneficial  effects Straaeer,  264 ;  Perkins,  178 

Electrical  workers  in  certain  cities Sherman,  376 

England,  former  existence  in Gompers,  622 

Industrial  combinations,  might  be  established  by  law  lor  employees 

of - Kennedy,  754 

Legislation  concerning,  existing Gompers,  6&,  626 

New  York  law Gilbert,877 

Movement  for,  injured  by  Hay  Market  riot Gompers,  623 

National  Building  Trades  Council  advocates Spohn,  139 

Printing  trade,  on  newspapers Donnelly,  275 

Shifts,  lu  continuous  operation  three  should  be  used Gompers,  650 

Social  benefits Gompers,  958 

England,  reduction  in De  Graffenried,  223 

Europe,  conditions  in De  Graffenried,  231 

Flint-glass  trade Fry,898;  Thompson, 832, 834 

Georgia,  Atlanta,  general  trades Garrett,  546 

Glass-bottle  trade Hayes,  107, 921, 922 

Saturday  night  shift  abandoned Hayes,  110 

Glass  workers,  window Campbell,  44 ;  Hammett,  927 

Granite  cutters Duncan,  205 ;  Mitchell,  3 16, 318 ;  Gompers,  624 

Illinois,  absence  of  standard Kelley,  252 

Iron  and  steel  trade Garland,  99;  Gompers,  624, 625 

Labor  organizations  (see  below,  Trade  unions). 

Lengthened  by  i nvention  of  illuminating  gas G  oropers,  622 

Legislation  regarding — 

Existing,  generaUy,  referred  to Wright,  19 ;  Gompers,  625, 626 

Enforcement  often  nnsatisfiiotory Wade,  78 

Massachusetts Wade,  77-79;  McNeill,  113 

National,  advocated Eaton,  372 

New  York 0'Leary,38;  Gilbert,877 

Patents  should  bo  conditioned  on  8-hour  system  in  manufacture, 

McNeill,  123 

Uniform,  advocated Ballock,522;  Fi8her,530 

United  States  law  (see  below,  United  States). 

Machinery,  necessitates  shortening Gompers,  617 

Not  shortened  by Gompers,  617 

Shortest  in  trades  with  little ' Kennedy,  744, 745 

Machinists,  existing  hours Ashe,  312 

Printing  press  manufacture Meisel,350 

Engine  manufacture,  ProYidence Bice,353 
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Houn  of  labor — Continned.  Pago. 

MaBBachnsettoy  9  hours  common Wade,  74 

Laws,  development  and  working Wade,  78, 79 

Ten-hour  law,  history McNeill,  113 

Mercantile  establishments  (see  also  below,  Beiail  trade) — 

Redaction,  advocated De  Graffenreid,  222 

Conditions  in,  Massachusetts De  Graffenreid,  223 

Massachusetts  law  limiting  repealed Wade.  77. 78 

New  York,  working  of  law 0'Liear7,38;  Gilbert,877 

New  Zealand Lusk,888 

North  Carolina,  existing : Tanner,  4^ 

Legislation  recommended Lacy,  496 

Le^risiatiou  opposed  by  mill  owners Lacy,  499 

Output,  relation  to Bullock,  521 ;  Turner,  518 

Plumbers,  effect  of  organization  on,  at  Birmingham,  Ala N.  Thompson,  773 

Printing  trade — 

Reduction  to  9  secured  generally Donnelly,  273, 274 

Eight  hours  on  newspapers Donnelly,  275 

Shortening,  by  Typographical  Union Kennedy,  739, 740 

Reduction,  arguments  against Donnelly,  274 

Memphis,  Tenn Hanson,  581 

Public  works — 

Effect  of  short  hours  on  other  employments Campbell,  48 

Laws,  existing,  referred  to Spohn,  151 

Influence  on  work  done  outside  State Mitchell,  316 

Massachusetts,  9  hours Wade,  74 

Municipal  work,  Memphis,  effect  of  reductfd  hours . .  Hanson,  586 ;  Myers,  591 

New  York,  working  of  law Duncan,  212 ;  McDonough,  304 

Reduction  of,  advocated  generally. .  Healy,  165 ;  Evans,  404 ;  De  Graffenried,  223 

By  law,  sidvocated Hayes,  112.;  Eaton,  366;  GU)mper8,625 

Advocated  because  of  increased  use  of  machinery Wright,  19 

Six-hour  day  advocated Spohn,  140;  Healy,  157 

Atti  tnde  of  people  and  employees  toward De  Graffenried,  223 

Effects,  generally,  on  workers — 

Advocated  for  physical  benefits Perkins,  178, 179 

Beneficial Wade,  79, 80 :  Donnelly,  274 

Character,  improvement  in Duncan,  206, 214 

Health  improved Perkins,  176 

Leisure,  benefits  of McNeill,  120 

Wi  ves  of  workers,  improved  health  of Perkins,  176 

Employment,  effect  on — 

Increase Dnncan,214;  Perkins,  178;  Woodbury, 328 : 

Eaton,  372;  Gompers,617;  Carhartt,662;  Cofiin,  781 

Bottle  trade Hayes,  112 

Decrease  of  panics  and  depressions Stras8er,267 

Absorption  of  unemployed Perkins,  174 ;  Spohn,  145 

Industrial  depression,  special  reductioain  times  of,  advocated. .  Perkins,  178 

Legislation  for Gompers,  635, 626 

National  Building  Trades  Council  favors Healy,  157 

Production,  effect  on,  discussed Search,  132; 

Turner,  518;  Bullock,  521 ;  Carhartt,  662 

Bottle  trade,  not  diminished Hayes,  107 

Decreases  aggregate Kennedy,  745 

Not  lessened  by Wade,  79:  Gompers,  627, 650-652 

Improvement  in  character  and  amount  of  work. .  De  Graffenried,  226, 227 

Increases,  by  improved  machinery Strasser,  267 

Iron  trade,  no  decrease Garland,  99 

Wages,  effect  on,  discussed Bridwell,  243;  Eaton,  366 

Granite  cutters Duncan,  205,206 

Sacrificed  to  shorter  hours Carhartt,  662;  Smith,  978 

Increased..  Spohn,  145;  McNeill,  120;  Kennedy,  754;  Gompers, 624, 625 
Retail  clerks  (see  also  above,  Mercantile  establishments).. .  Wanamaker, 453, 462: 

Gompers,  633;  Young,  699, 700 

Sawmills,  Southern,  from  sun  to  sun Coffin,  789 

South  Carolina -.  Orr,484 

Southern  States,  average  conditions Bridwell,  241 

Intensity  of  labor  less  than  in  North De  Graffenried,  225, 226 

Laws,  existing De  Graff enried,  227 

Reasons  for  long  hours De  Graffenried,  227 

Rehfction  to  climate Bridwell,3S5 
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Hours  of  labor— Continued. 

Southern  States,  ayerase  conditions — Continued.  Paire- 

Sawmills  and  convict  labor Coffin,  789 

Shortening  desirable Coffin,  792 

Steam  fitters,  various  cities. Gombers,  940-950, 968 

Street-railway  employees Mahony406;  Oompers,  624, 639 

Desirability  of  reducing  further Mahon,414 

Excessive Bridwell,241 

Seldom  shortened  without  a  strike Gompers,639 

Yiolationof  law  by  companies McMaokin,800 

Sudden  change  deprecated Wade,  74 

Sweat  shops,  possibility  of  abolishing  by  reducing  hours Kelley,  255 

Theatrical  stage  employees Hart,  689 

Tobacco  workers Evans,  401 

Trade  Unions- 
Influence  in  securing  legislation Strasser,  267 

Influence  in  securing  reduction Campbell,  48;  Young,  699;  Coffin,  795 

Knights  of  Labor,  influence  in  securing  reduction Schonfarber,  429 

Hours  shortest  in  organized  trades Kennedy,  745 

United  States  8-hour  law — 

Effects  discussed Murray,  320 

Unsatisfactory  working Spohn,  151, 152 

Emergency  clause,  effect  in  weakening Duncan,  211 

Subcontractors,  held  inapplicable  to Duncan,  211 

Weakness  and  difficulty  of  enforcing Duncan,  209, 211 

Proposed  amendments,  recent  bill  discussed. .  Spohn,  151, 152 ;  Gonipers,  626 

Advocated Bridwell,235;  Strasser,  2G7 ;  Hayes,  112 

Character  and  nuconstitntionality Duncan,  210, 211 

History  in  Congress Duncan,  208 

Government  can  better  introduce  8-hour  day  than  private  em- 
ployer   Gonipers,  ^3 

Window-glass  cutters Campbell,  44;  Hamuiett,  927 

Women,  discussed Ames,  63, 64 ;  De  Graffeuried,  228 ;  Kelley,  244 

Housing  of  ^working  people  (see  also  Company  tenements;  Property;  Ment) : 

Chicago, conditions  in Kelley,  253;  Tilt,  675, 676 

Cities,  reason  for  unhealthfnl  conditions De  Graffeuried,  219 

Dwellings,  sale  to  occupying  workmen  advocated Coffin,  779, 780 

Eight-hour  day,  beneflcial  effects  in  permitting  residence  in  suburbs.. 

Strasser,  264 

Tenements,  definition  of  word De  Graffeuried,  221 

Textile-mill  workers,  conditions De  Graffeuried,  219-222, 225 

HullHouae,  Chicago,  description  of  work Kelley,  254 

JUinoia: 

Conditions  of  labor  generally Kelley,  243-256 

Employment  agencies,  public McMaokin,  809, 810 

Factory  laws,  summarized Wade,  82 

State  board  of  arbitration,  discussed Davis,  963-989 

Illiteracy  (see  also  Education,  etc,^ : 

Cotton-mill  employees,  Georgia Garrett,545 

North  Carolina Laoy,499 

South  Carolina Orr,486;  Rennie,489 

Immigration  (see  also  Foreign  horn;  Contract  labor;  Jfadrone  eystem) : 

Assisted,  deprecated 0'Iieary,35 

Australasia,  laws  in Lusk,  894 

Bond  against  panperism,  requirement  advocated McDonough,  306 

Bricklayers'  unions,  favor  restriction  .., He^y,  159 

Certificate  concerning  landing,  etc.,  advocated McDonough,  305 

Common  laborers,  not  necessary  to  supply Kennedy,  747, 748 

Educational  test-— 

Advocated..  Duncan, 207;  Spohn,  148;  White,  196^197;  Schonfarber, 435, 437 

Favored  by  trade  unions Strasser,  266 

Advocated  hy  mechanics  generally Woodbury,  329 

Beneficial  effects,  slight Eaton,  370 

Deprecated Healy,  160;  MoDonough,  304 

Effects- 
Bricklaying  trade Spohn,.r46, 147 

Cigar  makers,  injurious  competition  of  immigrants Perkins,  179 

Largely  dependent  on  practice  o  f  colonization 0' Leary,  37 

Injurious  to  native  labor Campbell,  53 

Injurious  to  all  classes  of  labor Healy,  159 
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Immigration — Continued. 
Effects— Con  tinned. 

Indiau!i  labor  market Kennedy,  743 

Unorganized  laborers  suffer  from  results  of Kennedy,  747 

Causes  of  bad  social  effects Kenne<ly ,  747 ;  Coffin,  781 

Iron  and  steel  trade,  evils Schaffer,d93 

Tin-plate  manufacture,  evils Schaffer,  392, 393 

Notiujurioos Search  131 

Wages  not  reduced  bv Russt^U,  3:^ 

Reduction  of  wages  slight Wade,  71 

England,  small  amount  from Schoiifarljer,4t9 

Head  tax,  increase  advocated Schaifer,  394 ;  Kennedy,  746 

International  trade  unions,  effects  of Healy,  159, 160 

Inspection — 

losuffioient  and  ineffective Eaton,  370 

Examination  before  embarkation,  ai I vocated Campbell,  53, 54 

Examination  by  United  States  consuls,  advocated..  Garland,  86;  Eaton,  370 

Laws,  working  unsatisfactory Wright,  22 

Naturalization,  educational  test,  advocated Schaffer,  394;  Coffin,  781 

Oath  of  allegiance  on  landing,  advocated Schaffer,  394 ;  Eaton,  370 

Property  test,  advocated Schonfarber,  435,436 

Restriction — 

Ability  to  support  one's  self,  advocated  as  a  test White,  196,197 

AcUustment  to  demands  of  labor  in  each  trade Perkins,  180 

Advocated  by  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers. . 

Garland,  9J,  100 

Glass  Bottle  Blowers Hayes,  111 

International  Convention  of  Factory  Inspectors CVLeary,  43 ; 

Wade,  76 

Labor Schonfarber,  435 

Certain  national i ties,  advocated Schaffer,  394 

Discrimination  between  skilled  and  unskilled,  deprecate<l  . . .  Kennedy,  746 

Electrical  workers  favor - Sherman,  380 

Exclusion  for  10  years,  advocated Spohn,  147 

Of  workers  in  particular  trades \.  iiito,  196, 197 

Of  able-bodie<l  and  industrious,  deprecated O'Leary,  36 

For  5  years,  advocated Hayes,  111 

Foreign  born,  attitude  toward Schonfarber,  435 

Knights  of  Labor,  advocated  by ^Schonfarber,  43^-437 

Resolutions  regarding,  cisar  makers Perkins,  179, 180 

Trade  unions,  advocated  by Spohn,  147; 

Healy,  159, 160;  Brid\vell,LM2;  Eaton,  371 

Views  of  persons  of  foreign  parentage Spohn,  148 

'Views  of  working  classes  generally Spohn,  148 

Sources  of  information Wright,  20 

Southern  States,  inducements  offered  by N.  Thompson,  765 

Steamship  companies,  inducements  to  immigran U Wright,  21 

Regulation  advocated Wright,  21 

Temporary  immigrants,  exclusion  of,  advocated.  McDouough,  ikA ;  Schaffer,  394 

Trade  unions,  restriction  advocated  by Spohn,  147; 

Healy,  159,160;  Biidw«-11.242;  Eaton,371 
Union  membership  as  qualification  for  admission,  advocated..  StrasHer,  264 

Should  furnish  information  as  to  demand  for  labor Hayos,  111 

Immigration  bureaus,  location  of  Northern  families  in  the  South . . .  Miller,'574-576 
Imports: 

Direct)  by  department  stores Wanamaker,  458 

Hides,  sources Tilt,  679 

Flint  glass, described A.Thomnjion, S39,S30 

Importation  of  labor  (see  alno  Cantr<ict  labor) : 

La wl essnees,  caused  by Duncan,  215 

Paving  cutters,  iivjurions  effects Duncan,  214 

State  protection  of  employee  importing,  deprecated Duncan,  215 

Strikes,  employed  as  means  of  overconung Duncan,  215 

Improvidence  of  negroes.. ••, H(!nnte,4H8, 489; 

Lacy,  498;  Black  well,  504);  WittkowBky,511 
Income  tax : 

Discussed Bullock,  526 

Progressive,  advocated Schonfarber,  445,  446 

Indiana : 

Arbitration  in Kennedy,  740 

Factory  laws  summarized Wade,  82 
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Indiana — Continaed.  P»ge. 

Labor  organizations  in  -.....:: Kennedy,  739 

Wages  in Kennedy,  739 

Incorporation  of  trade  uniona.    (See  Labor  organizai'Kms,) 

Industries,  migration  of,  causes Coffin,  784 

Industrial  Commission,  trade  unions,  attitude  toward,  investigation  of.  Duncan,  217 

Industrial  copartnership,  definition,  similar  to  profit  sharing Wrigbt,  20 

Industrial  progress,  produces  unemployment Kennedy,  747, 748 

Individual  enterx>rise,  department  stores,  influence  on Chaiifonx,  340, 342 

Initiative  and  refsrendum  (see  also  Labor  organizations),  establishment  for 

national  legislation,  advocated Schonfarber,  438 

Injunctions  in  labor  disputes: 

Abuses  and  evils  of Bridweli,  235 ;  Schonfarber,  432 ;  Bishop,  481 

Bnrden  of  proof  shifted  ou  defendant Garland,  95 

Approved N.  Thompson,  772 

Blanket  injunctions  issued,  Pennsylvania Garland,  95 

Cigar  makers,  arrests  for  violation Perkins,  171 

Suits  concerning Perkins,  171 

Condemned Goinpers, 611, 612 

Courts,  respect  for,  lowered  by  abuse Donnelly,  290 

Defiance  of Gompers,  612 

Discussion  with  applicants  for  employment  enjoined Garland,  88 

Effect  in  favoring  incorporation  of  trade  unions Wright,  8 

Evidence,  false,  of  violation Garland,  88 

Fear  of,  influence  on  labor Donnelly,  290 

Importance  of  subject Wright,  12 

Iron  and  steel  trade,  abase  of Schaner,388 

Knights  of  Lahor,  resolutions  concerning Schonfarber,  432 

Pennsylvania,  frequent  use Garland,  89 

Picketing  ei^oined Garland,  88;  Ashe,  312 

Restriction  of  power  advocated Schonfarber,  432 

Temporary  orders  made  permanent  w  ithout  proper  trial Garland,  95 

Typographical  Union,  enjoined  from  boy cotto,  etc Donnelly,  290 

Virginia,  instance  described Garland,  95 

Insurance: 

Employers'  liability  insurance McMackin,  817-820 

Employers'  ftinds.  Stetson  Hat  Company Search,  134 

Compulsory  contributions  to  funds,  iron  ttade Garland,  99 

Industrial,  definition Wright,  20 

State  insurance  of  workingmeu,  advocated De  Graffenried,  232 

New  Zealand Lusk,889,890 

Sources  of  information Wright,  20 

Internal-revenue  taxation,  opposed Bullock,  526 

Interest: 

Effect  of  manufacturing  industry  on N.  Thompson,  768 

Prevailing  rate  in  Alabama : N.  Thompson,  768 

Interstate  commerce.     (See  Convict  labor) 669 

Interstate-commerce  law,  principal  effect  against  labor  orgunizations 

Gompers,  656 
Interstate-Commerce  Commission   should   have   power  to  enforce  its 

rulings McCoy,  991 

Intimidation.     (Sec  StHkea. ) 
Intoxicating  liquors: 

Fraudulent,  sale  by  department  stores Rofh,  705-709 

Street  railways,  reffnlations  concerning Mahon,  414, 416 

Use  decreased  by  shorter  hours  and  better  conditions. . .  De  (>rallenried,  222, 224 

Window-glass  workers,  prevalence  and  injurious  effect Hammett,  930 

IntozicatLon : 

Labor  organizations  punish,  theatrical  stage  employees Hart,  690 

Negroes,  not  more  prevalent  than  among  whites <  >' Haver,  594 

Inventions  (see  also  Patents),  benefit  appropriated  by  capitalists  . .  Schonfarber,  442 

Iron,  advantages  for  production  at  Birmingham,  Ala Coffin,  796 

Iron  and  steel  trade : 

Agreements  of  employers  and  employees. .  Garland,  87, 97 :  Schaffer,  383, 385, 386 

Apprenticeship Garland,  99;  Schaffer,  390 

Arbitration  and  conciUatiuu  in Garland,  85, 88, 97 ;  Schaffer,  385-387 

Combinations  of  capital,  advantages  of Schaffer,  395-397 

Contract  labor,  importation  of Schaffer,  388, 392, 394 

Employment,  increase  of Garland,  98 

Average  days  of Garland,  99 

Factory  inspection,  little  effect  of Schaffer,  390 
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Iron  and  steel  trade — Continued.  Paga 

History Garland,  84 

~   >me6tead  miUS|  opposition  to  union  labor Scbaffer,  385, 388 

[oars  of  labor Garland,  99;  Gompers,  624 

ImmigpratioD,  evil  effects Sobaffer,  392 

Injunctions,  abuse  in  strikes Schaffer,  388 

Macbinery,  effect  on  employment Garland,  98 ;  Scbaffer,  389 

Markets,  borne,  outgrown Searcb,  126 

Nonunion  mills,  wages  in Scbaffer,  384,389 

Prices,  sudden  cbanges Garland,  90-98 

1837-1897 Garland,  90-94 

Cause  of  recent  inorease 8cbaffer,397, 398 

Influence  of  increase  on  engine  manufacture Rice,  355 

Prosperity,  recent,  New  York McDonougb,  308 

Slidinff  scales,  system  described Wrigbt,  13 ;  Garland,  89-97 

AaVantages Garland,  89, 97 

Metbods  of  adoption Scbaffer,  383, 386, 386 

Effect  on  wages,  recent Scbaffer,  386 

Variations  in  different  mills Scbaffer,  389 

Structural  iron,  demand  for Searcb,  138 

Sunday  labor,  amount  in Scbaffer,  381 

Waffes— 

£lxtent  of  application  of  uniform  scales Garland,  97 

Rates,  1837-1897 Garland,  90-94 

Recent  increase Scbaffer,  383, 384 

Uniform  scale  impossible Garland,  97 

Variations  since  1892 Scbaffer,  383, 384 

Wire  mills,  strikes  in Bisbop,  480, 481 

Iron  and  Steel  Workers,  Amalgamated  Aaaociatiou  of: 

Apprenticeship,  provisions  concerning Scbaffer,  390 

Agreements  as  to  wages,  method  of  making  (see  also  below.  Sliding 

scale) Garland,  89 

American  Federation  of  Labor,  affiliated  witb Scbaffer,  385 

Combinations,  attitude  towani Scbaffer,  395 

Contract  labor,  employed  against ' Garland,  86 

Employers,  disputes  witb,  metbod  of  settlement Scbaffer,  387 

Negotiations  witb ^? chaffer,  385, 386 

Relation  witb,  friendly G^land,96 

Reasons  for  failure  of  certain,  to  recognize Scbaffer,  384 

Funds,  provisions  for  safety Garland,^ 

Homestead  mills,  refusal  to  recognize Scbaffer,  385, 388 

Immigration,  restriction  advocated  by  ... Garland,  99, 100 

Limit  of  output  of  workmen Scbaffer,  393 

Members,  number  of Garland,  85 

Increase,  recent Scbaffer,  383 

Proportion  to  total  employees Scbaffer,  383 

Number  in  South Gompers,  647 

Sheet-iron  manufacture,  number  of  workers  organized Garland,  85 

Newspaper,  establinbment  of 1 Scbaffer,  398 

Nonunion  labor,  relation  to Garland,  85 

Organization  and  bistoiy Garland,  84, 85 

Sliding  scale,  metbod  of  adoption Scbaffer,  383, 385, 386 

Strikes,  advantageous  results Garland^  85, 86 

Instances  of  unwarranted Scbaffer,384 

Sunday  labor,  efforts  against Sebaffer,391 

Tin  workers,  relation  to Scbaffer,  383 

Number  organized Garland,  85 

Wages,  policy  in  negotiations  concerning Scbaffer,  397 

Iron  moldera: 

Cooperation Bridwell,242 

Helpers Hog«n,865 

Hours  of  labor Gompers,  625 

Strikes,  Providence,  R.  I.,  causes  and  metboUs Rice,  354, 355 

Tennessee  State  penitentiary Myers,  588 

Wages McDonough,307,*  Hogan,  867, 868 

Iron  Moldera'  Union : 

Agreements  with  employers'  association,  stove  trade Hogan,  861-865 

Arbitration  system Hogan,  861-867 

Attitude  of  employees Hogan,  872 

Boycott  of  castings  of  foundry Bioe,%4,355 

Formerly  arbitrarily  conducted HogMiySQI 
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Illah :  P&ge. 

Number  in  Boaton Ames,  67 

Textile  mills,  MassacbasettSy  employment  in Wade,  71 

Italians  (see  also  Padrone  system) : 

Boot  and  sboe  trade,  employment  in ' Eaton,  369 

Number  in  Boston Ames,  67 

Sweating  system,  cbaracter  of  employees  in Wbite,  191, 192 

Italy,  children,  laws  regulating  employment Wade,  83 

Jews : 

Refused  admittance  to  labor  organizations Smith,  981 

Sweating  system,  employees  in White,  191 

Jobbing  trade  (see  also  wholesale  dealers) : 

Decline  of Roth,  711;  Woodward,  736 

Elimination  by  means  of  department  stores Wanamakor,  455, 456 

Kansas  City,  live-stock  market McCoy,  990 

Kldd,  Thomas  I.,  connection  with  labor  organizations Gompers,  598 

Knights  of  Labor : 

Affiliated  and  local  organizations,  relations  of Schonfarber,  421, 422 

American  Federation  of  Labor,  comparison  of  methods Schonfarber,  424-426 

Boycott,  use  of Schonfarber,  431 

Child  labor,  attitude  toward Schonfarber,  432, 433 

Compulsory  arbitration,  advocated Schonfarber,  431 

Compulsory  education,  advocated Schonfarber,  433 

Cooperation,  attempts  to  establish Schonfarber,  428, 430 

Fees,  manner  of  payment Schonfarber,  421 

Flint-glass  workers  formerly  members Kunzler,  931 

History  of  organization Schonfarber,  420 

Immigration,  restriction  favored Schonfarber,  435--437 

Incorporation,  attitude  toward Schonfarber,  430 

Injunctions,  resolutions  concerning Schonfarber,  432 

Legislation,  effect  in  securing Schonfarber,  428, 429 

Local  Assembly  300,  history,  etc.  (window  glass) Haniniett,  923, 924, 929 

Membership,  methods  of  estiqiating Schonfarber,  421 

Decline  since  1887,and  causes Wright,9: 

Schonfarber,  420, 423, 424 ;  McMackin,  801 
Mixed  organizHtions,  advantages  for  dealing  with  employers  ..  Schonfarber,  425 

Objection  of  employers  to  dealing  with Schonfarber,  425 

Platform,  summary  of Schonfarber,  428 

Politics,  injurious  effects  of  entrance  into Schonfarber,  424 

Present  attitude  toward Schonfarber,  424 

Populists,  relation  to Schonfarber,  424 

Public  employment,  opinioDB  concerning SchouHirber,  433, 434 

Public  ownership  of  pablio  utilities  advocated Schonfarber,  429, 438, 440 

Reasons  for  failure Strasser,  261 

Resoluti<ms  regarding  desired  legislation Schonfarber,  438 

Single  tax.  advooatea  by Schonfarber,  428, 446 

Strikes,  failure  of. Schonfarber,  428 

Ordered  l^,  independently  of  trade  unions Spohn,  140 

Promoted  by  certain  leaders McNeill,  117 

Suspension  of  members Schonfarber,  422 

Trade  cards  and  union  cards Schonfarber,  423 

Trade  organizations,  attitude  as  to  membership  in Schonfarber,  423 

Trades  represented  by Schonfarber,  426 

Union  label,  influence  in  securing Schonfarber,  430^  431 

/  Labels,  nziion.    (See  Union  labels,) 

Labor  (see  also  Working  classes  and  special  topics) : 

Commodity,  how  far  considered McNeill,  114, 115 

Supply  generally  plentiful.  South  Carolina Orr,  482, 485 

Temporary  scarcity  predicted  for  cotton  mills Orr,  482 

Labor  agitation,  educating  effect  on  workmen  and  employers Thomxwon,  836 

Labor  cost : 

Low  with  high  wages..  Search,  135;  Rennie,  490;  Hanson,  583, 584 ;  Lusk,  888, 891 
Economy  of  production  on  a  large  scale Cole,  730 

Labor  difficulties  (see  also  Lookouts;  Strikes;  Baifeotts),  national  organiza- 
tions not  a  remedy  in  shoe  trade -. Tilt,  682 

Labor  leaders  (see  also  Ayitaiors;  Labor  organiBatiows — Officers) : 

Character Ames,  67 

Professional  character  of,  legitimate Oompers,  609 

Labor  movement,  early  history McNeill,  113 
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Labor  organisations: 

AdmiBsion  to  membership  (see  also  below,  Nonunion  men) — 

Citizenship  or  declaration  of  iuteutiou  required,  bricklayers  ..«.  Healy,  IGO 

Compalsion  to  Join,  deprecated CoflSn,  785, 786 

Examination  of  candidates,  farcical,  steam  littei-s '  Gombers,  949-%l 

E&cluBton  of  worthy  candiaates Gombers,  949-951 

HorseshoeM,  rejection  of  applicants Yonn^,  702 

Jews  refused  admittance Smith,  981 

Restriction  of  supply  of  labor,  advocated Strasser,  265 

Local  unions  con  trol  conditions,  bricklayers Healy,  163 

Initiation  fee,  new,  demanded  on  transference  of  membership. ..  Smith,  981 

Advantages,  described Bridwell,236 

Agreements  with  employers  (see  also  main  bead,  Agreements) — 

Enforcement  depenas  upon  orgauizatlou Spohn.  148 ;  Gompers,  601, 605 

Violation  of  agreements Gombers,  949 

American  Federation  of  Labor  (see  main  head). 

Apprenticeship.     (See  Apprentices;  sAaomMnheBd,  Apprenticeship.) 

Arbitration,  snould  not  be  recognized  in  compnisory Coffin,  788 

Necessary  to  trade  arbitration Gilbert,  875 

Bakeries,  influence  in  improving  conditions  in O'Leary,  40 

Benefit  funds  and  payments — 

Boot  and  shoe  workers Eaton,  357 

Bricklayers,  aid  to  indigent  members Healy,  156 

Cigar  makers Perkins,  167, 169 ;  Strasser,  257, 260 ;  G.  Thompson,  719 

Electrical  workers Sherman,  375 

Flint-glass  workers Kunzler,  936, 937 

Garment  workers White,  182, 183 

Glass-bottle  blowers Hayes,  103 

Granite  cutters Duncan,  202 

High,  advantages  of Strasser.  258, 260 ;  Gompers,  599, 600 

Machinists Ashe,  311 

Sick  insurance Bridwell,  242 

Street  Railway  Employees Mahon,408 

Tobacco  Workers Evans,  402 

Typographical  Union Donnelly,  ^3 ;  Hanson,  582 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union Eaton,  356-^371 

Brewery  workmen Gompers,  603, 624, 650 

Bricklayers  and  Masons'  International  Union..  Spohn,  141, 143;  Healy,  155-163; 

Woodbury,  325-327 ;  Smith,  330:  Walsh,  331;  Garety,333 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers l^acy,  499. 500 

Boil  ding  laborers Gompers,  649 

Building  trades  councils,  organization  and  purposes Spohn,  136-144 

Washington,  organization,  etc Healy,  155-163 

Business  agents,  position,  power,  and  character Gompers,  609, 641 ; 

Coffin,  777,786,7*^7;  Say  ward,  847, 849 ;  Kelley,973 

Carders'  Union,  recent  organization Connolly,  344 

Carpenters,  Amalgamated,  relation  to  American  carpenters Healy,  159, 160 

Character  and  policy — 

Objects,  generally Bridivell,  236 

Proper  for  legitimate  purposes Coffin,  793 

Purpose  to  get  advantage  over  outsiders Coffin,  792 

Treasonable N.  Thompson,  756 

Entire  abolition  not  desirable N.  Thompson,  761, 762 

Political  action  and  discussion  deprecated Eaton,  365 

Child  labor,  attempt  to  limit  in  Georgia Garrett,  544, 545 

Clothing  trade,  difficulty  of  organizing,  Chicago Eelley,  250 

Colored  workmen,  attitude  toward,  membership,  etc. — 

Bricklayers'  unions Healy,  162, 163 

Generally Gompers,  647, 648;  N.  Thompson,  758, 767 

Separate  unions Garrett,  547, 548 

Southern  States Bridwell,  237, 238 

Lack  of  success  in  organizing  explained Miller,  578-580 

Progress  of  organization Garrett,  547, 548 

Will  protect  the  South  from  injustice  of  unions Coffin,  782, 790, 791 

Competence  of  members — 

Superior  efficiency Spohn,  151 

Card  should  be  sufficient  recommendation Gompers,  606 

Membership  not  a  guaranty  of  ooinpet^'uce Coffin,  780, 795 

Should  exclude  the  iiicoiiipetent Coffin,  780, 795 

Building  trades Healy,  166 
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CompiilHory  Yoting,  Cigar  Makers Perkins,  177 

Conapiraoy,  charge  of,  Cigar  Makers Strasser,  261 

Former  unjust  treatment  bylaw 1 Grompers,  618 

Constitutions  and  by-laws,  sources  of  information Wright,  6 

Cooperation,  must  come  through McNeill,  lli»,  121 

Cotton  mills — 

Absence  in,  explained Lacy,  499 

Georgia Turner,  5 17 

North  Carolina Tanner,  495 

South  Carolina Orr,483 

Discharge  for  joining Garrett,  543 

Textile  union  at  Graham,  N.  C Lacy,  497 

Difficult  to  form  among  Southern  textile  workers N.  Thompson,  764 

Courts,  attitude  toward Donnelly,  280, 282 

Representation  in  the  United  States Wright,  7 

Disciplme — 

Cigar  Makers,  lines,  appeal,  etc Perkins,  168, 169 

Granite  Cutters,  control  by  national  officers Duncan,  202, 204 

Dues  and  fees- 
Bricklayers'  Union Healy,  155 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers,  low,  unsatisfactory Eaton,  357 

Cigar  Makers Perkins  167;  Strasser,  257, 260 

Flint  Glass  Workers' Union Kunzler,  936, 937 

Garment  Workers White,  183 

Glass  Bottle  Blowers Hayes,  103 

Granite  Cutters Duncan,  202 

Knights  of  Labor Schonfarber,  421 

Machinists Ashe,  311;  Garrett,  548 

Stonecutters'  Union Bridwell,  236,  237 

Street  Railway  Employees Mahon,  408 

Tobacco  workers Evans,  402 

Typographical  union Dounelly,283 

Window  Glass  Cutters Hammctt,  929 

Evasion  of  taxes  to  superior  organizations Gompers,  596 

Reasons  for  and  advantages  of  high  dues..  Gompers,  599, 600;  Say  ward,  856 

Educational  features,  methods  and  advantages  discussed Eaton,  364,  365 

Effects  on  labor  and  members — 

Generally,  beneficial,  described McNeill,  117-121 ; 

Bridwell,  236;  Donnelly ,  280 ;  Hanson,  58-1, 587;  Young,  699, 702 ;  Coffin.  795 

Employers,  necessitated  by  greed  of Fry,  902 

Essential  to  progress  of  modern  industrjr Gompers,  627 

Necessity  of  organization  against  combined  capital Perkins,  177 

Grievances,  strength  secures  reasonable  consideration  of.  Gompers,  607, 608 

Improvement  of  conditions  of  labor,  due  to Spolin,  144 ;  Kelley,  966 

Only  cause  of Gompers,  645, 646 

Remedy,  not  necessarily  an  ultimate Gompers,  645 

Liberty,  personal,  fostered  by Perkins,  173-175 

Liberty  of  contract  fostered  by McNeill,  114 ;  Perkins,  173-175 

Evil,  generally N.Thompson,  756-775 

Character  of  members,  improved  by Lacy,  499; 

Garrett,  548;  Hart,  690,  691;  Kennedy,  740,  741 

Collective  bargaining,  advantage  of Perkins,  173,  174 

Ediusation  of  members McNeill,  118;  McMackin,  802;  Sny  ward,  852 

Educational  effect,  bad N.  Thompson,  774 

Employment,  reduction  through Russell,  338 

Freedom  surrendered  on  joining Coffin,  786 

Immigrants,  assimilation McMackin,  802 

Increased  consumption  of  masses,  advantage Perkins,  173 

Industrial  depressions,  modify  severity  of Gompers,  615, 617 

Lawlessness,  influence  in  checking Perkins,  172,  173 

Laws,  influence  in  securing O'Leaiy,  39, 40; 

Campbell,  52;  Ames,  67, 68;  McNeill,  113;  White,  184;  De  Graffenried,  232: 
Kelley,  969;  Schonfarber,  428,  429;   Search,  135;   Gompers,  617,  618,  639 

Social, good G.Thompson,  717-719 

Bad Fry,  898,899 

Social  equality  promoted  by Donnelly,  275 

Union  made  goods,  provide  a  market  for Carhartt,  659-661,  670 

Women  and  children,  diminish  labor  of G.  Thompson,  717 

Electrical  Workers,  internatiouul  Brotherhood  of Sherman,  375-382 
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Employers,  attitude  toward  unions —  Pa^ 

Qenerally ,  discussed Wright,  16 ;  Donnelly,  280 ;  Tilt,  676,  681 

Attitade  when  new Gonipers,  607 

Favorable  where  well  conducted Wright,  16 

Georgia Garrett,  542 

Glass  bottle  trade,  favorable Hi^es,lQ2, 108 

Granite  cutters,  attempt  to  break  up  organization,  1802 Dnncan,  203 

Indiana Kennedy,  740 

Iron  molders,  favorable Hogan,872 

Recent  improvement Schaffer,  387 

Window  glass  manufacture Campbell,  46 ;  Hammett,  927 

Hostility,  cause  of  strikes Gilbert,  874 

Memberamp,  forbidden  to  hinder,  Pennsylvania;  advantages..  Garland,  101 

Preference  for  union  labor Siiiitb,330;  Garety,333 

Recognition  by,  discussed Walcott,  913-915 

Refusal  to  recognize Meisel,  349-352 ;  Kice,  354 ;  Evans,  403, 404 

Boot  and  shoe  workers Eaton,  358 

Cleveland  street  railways Mahon,  409, 410 

Evils  of Bishop,  478 

Compulsory  recognition  in  certain  cases,  advocated Bishop,  47&-479 

Trade  organizations  preferred  to  mixed  organizations.  Schonfarber,  425, 427 

Em  plovers,  relations  to  and  effects  on — 

Advantages  to  employer Carhartt,  661-663 ;  Say  ward,  843, 844 

Agreements  for  protection  of  employers,  building  trades Healy,  160^162 

Conservatism  increases  with  strength Gilbert,  874 

Conservative  policy  desirable Campbell,  48 

Alleged  irresponsibility  and  unbusinesslike  methods,  discussed.  Say  ward,  858 
Methods  need  correction  by  conferences  with  employers'  organiza- 
tions  Say  ward,  850, 857 

Demands  unjust Qombers,957 

Demands  force  organization  of  employers Gombers,  963 

Dictation  to,  tendency  toward Woodbury,  327 

Evils  of - Meisel,  350, 351 

Estrange  employees  from N.  Thompson,  761 

Incompetent  men,  force  hiring  of Coffin,  785,796 

Manufactures,  driving  into  the  South Coffin,  784 

Prosperity  decreased  by N.  Thompson,  773 

Prosperity  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  threatened  by Coffin,  796 

Boot  and  shoe  trade Tilt,  682 

Engine  manufacture Rice,  353 

Glass  bottle  trade Haves,  102, 108, 110 

Granite  trade Mitchell, 315, :n7;  Murray,321 

Iron  and  steel  trade Schaffer, 384-387 ;  Garland,96 

Spinners'  Union Connolly,  344, 345 

Typographical  Union Donnelly,  270-273 

Employment  bureaus,  compulsory  use  by  employers Gompers,  608 

Unfairly  managed McMackin,  810 

Engineers,  stationary,  strong  organization McDonough,  306 

Exclusive  or  preferential  employment  of  union  labor — 

Discussed Healy,  161:  Sayward,8e0 

Justified  bv  arbitrators McMackin,  803 

Bearable  if  all  members  competent Coffin,  795 

Obligation  to  supply  men  required,  glass  bottle  trade Hayes,  110 

Bricklayers,  disputes  concerning Woodbury,  327 :  Smith,  330 

National  Glass  Company Kunzler,932 

Painters Young,  (99 

Steam  litters Gombers,  943, 94S,  946 

Preferential  employment  of  union  men Hogan,  863, 864, 872, 873 

Masons,  Boston Sayward,  847, 850 

Flint  glass  manufacture A.  Thompson,  832 

Local  union  labor,  preference  of,  demanded Spohn,  154 

Expulsion  of  members,  glass  bottle  blowers Hayes,  103 

Farm  laborers Gompers,  647-649 

Farmers,  opposed  to Carhartt,  663 

Federations  of  trades,  federal  unions — 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  description  and  working Bridwell,  ^3, 239 

Boston,  working  of McNeill,  114 

Character  and  objects McNeill,  114 

Mixed  organizations,  advantages  of  dealing  with  employers.  Bchonfioffber,  425 
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Foreigners  (see  also  belo  w,  Immigration) ,  speoial  in  i  tiation  fees  for .  Kennedy,  745 ; 

HaniDiett,  924, 928, 929 ;  Knnzler,  937 

DiBinclination  to  join Kennedy,  743 

Funds  and  finances — 

Cigar  Makers' Union McNeill,  121;  Strasser,  257-260 

Safe^nardiug  of  funds PtTkins,  167 ;  Strasser,  257 

Embezzlement,  English  decisions  concerning Strasser,  262 

Glass  Bottle  Blowers Hayes,  103, 104 

Iron  and  Steel  Workers,  bonds  of  officers Garland,  85 

Methods  of  ooDtroIling Gompers,  602 

Strike  funds  (see  also  Strikes — OBseswiefnts  afid  fvnds) — 

Bricklayers'  Union Healy,  155 

Garment  Workers,  United White,  182-190 

Georgia,  recent  growth  in - .  Garrett,  542 

Gilds,  successors  of * Gomper8,618 

Govemnient  of,  democratic G.  Thompson,  719 

Granite  Cutters'  National  Union Duncan,  201,205 

Hat  trade,  referred  to Search,  134. 135 

History,  sources  of  information Wrignt,  6 

Hours  of  labor,  reduction  secured  through Campbell,  48 ; 

Strasser,  267;  Toung,699;  Coffin,  795 
Immigration,  foreign  bom  (see  also  above.  Foreigners) — 

Assimilation  of  foreign  bom  by MoMackin,  802 

Membership  in  union  as  qualification,  advocated Strasser,  264 

Views  o  f  on Spohn,  147, 148 :  Healy,  159, 160 ;  Kennedy,  746, 747 

Organization  among  foreign  workmen  difficult Kennedy,  743 

Importation  of  labor,  attitude  toward  (see  also  Contract  labor) Duncan,  215 

Incorporation  of— - 

Advocated Wright,  7, 8: 

Perkins,  171, 172;  Say  ward,  860;  LuBk,886;  Kelley,  973. 974 

Increasing  responsibility Wriffnt,8 

Increasing  public  respect Wrignt,  10 

As  ultimate  goal.... Schaffer, 387, 388 

Desirable  in  some  cases MoMackin,  803, 804 

Requirement  by  law,  advocated N.  Thompson,  757 

Deprecated,  reasons Garland,  85;  Bridwell,237; 

Strasser,  261,262;  Donnelly,  279 ;  Connolly,  347 ;  Eaton,  364: 
Evans, 403;  Schonfarber,  430;  Garrett,  548;  Gompers,  600-602 

Involves  liability  for  unjustified  strikes McMackin,  803 

Increasing  responsibility Ashe,  318 

Danger  from  nnfai r  court  decisions Strasser,  262 

Views  of  unions  regarding Wright,  6. 8 

Capital  stock  not  necessary Spohn,  154 

Compulsory  arbitration  in  connection  with Sherman,  378, 381 

Effect  on  responsibility Spohn,  142, 154 

Existence  of  practice — 

Rare;  reasons Wright,6-10;  Gombers, 952, 959 

None  among  fiint-j;lass  workers Kunzler,  938 

Most  New  York  unions  incorporated McMackin,  803 

List  of  incorporated  unions  in  Mew  York McMackin,  823-^27 

Laws,  provided  for,  in  several  States Wright,  6 

National  unions  need  not  incorporate Spohn,  155 

Necessity  of  full  corporate  jiowers Spohn,  142 

New  York,  methods  m MoMackin,  820-823 

Public  sentiment  growing  in  favor  of W^right,  8 

Indiana,  strength,  number,  and  causes  in Kennedy,  739 

Initiation  fees  (see  also  above.  Dues  and  fees;  Foreiffners) Smith,  981 

Initiative  and  referendnm,  cigar  makers Strasser,  259 

Typographical  union Donnelly,269 

Advantages  of  system Donnelly,  269 

Intemperance,  discouraged  by  bottle  blowers Hayes,  103 

International  unions,  building  trades Spohn,  146 

Efiects  on  immigration Healy,160 

Attitude  of  unions  toward  other  countries Strasser,  265 

Intoxication,  punished  by  theatrical  stage  employees Hart,  690 

Iron  and  Steel  Workers  of  America,  Amalgamated  Association. .  Garland,  85-97; 

Schaffer,  382-390 

Iron  molders' union Hogan,  861-867 

Jurisdiction  disputes,  carpenters  and  cabinetmakers Tonng,  669 

65lA 66 
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Knightaof  Labor Wright,  9; 

McNeill,  117;  Strasser,  261 ;  Schonfarber,  42(M40 ;  McMackin,801 
Attitude  as  to  membership  in  unions Schonfarber,  423 

Lal>el8.     (See  Union  lahel8») 

Legal  and  medical  professiona,  existence  in Gompers,  621 

Legal  recognition  and  responsibility^  proposed Spohn,  148;  Donnelly,  292 

Legislation,  influence  in  securing White,  184; 

De    Graffenried,   2:^2;    Bri dwell.   236; 
Strasser,  267 ;  Donnelly,  280 ;  Russell,  339 

Limitation  of  work Schaffer,  393; 

A.    Thompson,    8:)3-836;     Hammett,   927; 
Kelley,  966, 967, 971-973 ;  (iombers,  942, 949 

longshoremen,  temporary  nature  of McDonongh,  308 

Machinery,  attitude  toward A.  Thompson,  835, 836 ;  Fry,  901 

Typographical  union Donnelly.  278, 279 ;  Gompers,  615, 616 

Meetinffs  ana  conventions,  open  to  public,  oigar  makers . . : Perkins,  172 

Memphis,  Tenn Hanson,  581-587;  Myers,  587-891 

Members,  number  of— 

Benefit  funds,  influence  of Strasser,  260 

Effect  of  good  and  bad  times Strasser,  260 

Difficulty  of  calculating Schonfarber,  421 

General  statistics Wright,  6,7 

Number  in  1877 Gompers,  615 

Proportion  of  total  employees,  small Russell,  336 

Growth  stimulated  by  general  prosperity McMackin,  799, 807 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  strength  in N.  Thompson,  763 

Bricklayers Healy,  155, 156 

Building  trades  councils Spohn,  155 ;  Healy,  156 

Ci^ar  makers,  number  and  proportion Perkins,  166, 172 

Fliu t-^lass  workers Kunzler,  931-933 

Georgia,  total  number  estimated BridweU,  237 

Gla^^s  bottle  blowers Hayes,  102-104 

Granite  cutters Duncan,  201, 205 

International  Assoeiation  of  Machinists Ashe,  311 

Iron  and  steel  workers Garland,  f& ;  SchaflTer,  383 ;  (iompers,  647 

New  York,  statistics  of McDonough,  306-308; 

McMackin,  799-801;  Gilbert,  878 

Southern  States,  relatively  weak hrid  well,  237 

Textile  industry,  proportion  organized Connolly,  344 

Typographical  union Donnel]y,268 

Window-glass  cutters Hammett,  930 

Window-glass  workers Campbell,  44, 46 ;  Hammett,  930, 931 

National  Labor  Union Gompers,  596 

National  organizations — 

Relation  to  local  unions Hridwell,  235 

Control  over  local  bodies.  Cigar  Makers Strasser,  258. 259 

Street  Railway  Employees Mahon,408 

Navy-yard,  Brooklyn,  attitude  toward Sherman,  377 

New  York,  strength  and  membership  in McDonongh,  30&-308 : 

McMackin,  801;  <>ilbert,^ 
Nearly  full  development  reached  in  New  York  City McMackin,  799 

New  Zealand,  strength  in  and  relation  to  compulsory  arbitration.  Lusk,  883-887 

Nonunion  labor — 

Bricklayers,  attitude  toward Healy,  156. 157 

Policy  toward Coflin,  777, 792-794 

Compelled  to  join A.  Thompson,  831, 832 

Efibrts  to  bring  in  unorganized Gompers,  605 

Employment.     (See  above,  JSxolnHve  or  pr^erenlial  employment, ) 

Injustice  of  attitude  toward Russell,  336, 337 

Effect  of  competition  of  manufacturers  employing ...  A.  Thompson,  835, 836 

Feeling  of,  toward  organization Fry,  900 ;  A.  Thompson,  831, 995, 836 

Flint  Glass  Workers' Union Kunzler,  937, 038 

Compelled  to  join A.  Thompson,  831 

Glass  Bottle  Blowers,  attitude  toward Hayes,  103, 104, 108 

Iron  and  Steel  Workers,  relation  to (Garland,  85 

Machinists,  England,  result  of  strike  regarding Russell,  337 

Missionary  activity  of  labor  unions McNeill.  114 

Refusal  to  work  with,  instances  of Bridwell,  238 

Bricklayers Smith.  330 

Cigar  makers Strasser,  261^  26i 
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Pickets,  shooting  by,  j ustifiable N. Thompson,  757, 759 

Rales  followed  by  nonnnion  employers  and  workmen Say  ward,  849 

Strikes  of,  conducted  by  union,  Cigar  Makers Perkins,  171 

Ineffeotiveness G.  Thompson,  719 

Waffes,  relative Donnelly,  273 ;  Gompers,  615 

Raised  by  unions Gompers,  615 

North  Carolina Lacy,  497 

Officers  and  leaders.     (See  also  Bu9ine$8  agenU.) 

Authority  over  membena^  Glass  Bottle  Blowers Hayes,  1 10, 11 1 

Character  of Amea,67;  Gompers, 609 ;  Gilbert, 874 

Character  bad nit,682;  F]ry,899;  Gombers,957 

Selfish  motives , Coffin,  787 

Socialists,  many  are N.  Thompson,  756, 759 

Foreigners,  proiM>rtion  who  are Kennedy,  746, 747 

Moderation,  greater  than  that  of  rank  and  fi le Gilbert,  874 

Dictatorship  of  individuals  in  unions Russell,  336 

Can  not  follow  their  own  j udgment A.  ThompHon,  837, 838 

Hours  of  work Hart,  694 

Organizers,  Typographical  Union Donnelly,  283, 284 

Plumbers,  Gas  Fitters,  etc..  United  Association Kelley,  964, 969, 974, 975 

Printing  Pressmen's  Union Donnelly,  268 

Public  opinion  regarding Strasser,  262 

Public  works — 

Dictation  concerning  wages,  etc.,  Chicago  post-office Mitchell,  316; 

Murray,  319, 320;  Woodbury,  321 

Exclusive  employment  of  union  men  advooatod Spohn,  151 

Injustice  of  preference Russell,  337 

Instances  of Mitchell,  316 

Inspectors,  representation  of  trade,  advocated Healy,  165, 166 

Referendum,  Cigar  Makers,  extensive  use Perkins,  169, 177 

Granite  Cutters,  system  described Duncan,  204 

Relief  measures,  Home  for  Union  Printers Donnelly,  281 

Responsibility,  greater  in  England;  reasons Wright, 7,9 

Retail  clerks Myers,  587-691 

Roman  and  medieval  unions Strasser,  262 

Southern  States,  conditions  in Gompers,  647, 649 ;  N.  Thompson,  760, 771 

Absence  of,  an  attrnction  for  Nortliei n  cnpital Miller,  580 

Socialists,  attitude  toward Strasser,  259 

Sources  of  information Wright,  6 

Spinners'  union,  influence  on  wages,  etc Connolly,  344, 347 

Strike  fnnds — 

Glass-bottle  blowers Hayes,  104 

Reason  for  large Gompers,  598, 599 

Typographical  union Donnelly,  269 

Efl^t  of  large,  cigar  makers Strasser,  258, 260 

Strikes— 

Influence  on McNeill,  115, 116 

Tend  to  diminish Gompers,  608, 609 ; 

G.Thompson,  719;  Kennedy,  71 1,842;  McMaokiD,800 

Given  to  strikes  when  newly  organized Gompers,  606, 607 

Of  strong  organization  in  preventing White,  190 

In  cansiug  trouble,  machinists Meisel,  351 

Organization  followed  by  strikes N.  Thompson,  758, 773 

Often  ngaiiisfc  the  wishes  of  majority Coffin,  788 

Action  of  grievance  commltteeis  commended Carhartt,  673,  (J74 

Method  of  i iiaiigurating Hayes,  104 ;  Bridwell,  239 ; 

Donnelly,  268-273;  Mahon,  408;  Coffin,  788;  Gompers,  609 

Building  trades Spohn,  139-144 

Cigarmakers Strasser, 258, 259 ;  Perkins,  169 

International  Association  of  Machinists Asho,  311 

National  organizations,  control  of Bridwell,  239 ;  Kennedy,  742 

Neutral  support  of  nnions  during Schonfarber,  427 

Support,  assessments,  etc Hayes,  104 ; 

Healy,  155;  Perkins,  170, 171 ;  Duncan,  202, 203 ;  Hammett,  029 

Violence,  not  upheld Gompers,  610, 61 1 

(Jse  denied G.  Thompson,  717, 720 

Lawlessness  deprecated Duncan,  215 

Disconraged,  street  rail  way  strike Mahon,  411 

Sweat-shop  workers,  difficulty  of  organizing  permanently White,  184, 193 
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Tailore'  ODion,  organizatioD  referred  to White,  189 

Textile  industry,  organizizatiou  in Connolly,  344, 347 ; 

Gompers,  616, 627, 645, 648 

Ring  spinning,  inflnenoe  in  discouraging  organization Connolly,  348 

Tobacco  Workers  International  Union Evans,  400-404 

Tmsts  and  combinations — 

Comparison  with, discussed...  Gompors, 642;  G.Thompson. 718;  Gondie, 724 

Attitude  of  leaders  toward Kennedy,  753 ;  McMackin,  810, 811 

Necessary  defense  against Kennedy,  753 

Strengthened  by A.  Thompson,  828, 83*1, 832 

Unions  brought  by  courts  under  antitrust  laws Gompers,  656 

Typographical  union.    (See  main  head.) 

Unemnlovment,  statistics  of,  New  York McMackin,  799, 801 

Unskilled  labor,  existence  of  strong  unions  among McNeill,  1 15 

Organization  largely  upon  public  works Gilbert,  877 

Wages — 

Effect  on,  discussed Gompers,  615-618;  Fry,  898-903;  Kuuzler,  933, 934 

Necessary  for  maintenance  of  wages  1 Gompers,  616 

Inorease  due  to  unions,  asserttMl McNeill.  118 

Discussed Coffin,  780, 787 

Southern  States Bridwell,239 

Influence,  proper,  in  fixing Garland,  89 

Collection  of,  by Hart,  691 

Minimum  wage,  fixed  by Gompers,  6(^ 

Advantages Sayward,849 

Bricklayers,  higher  for  special  skill Healy,  158 

Regularly  exceeded  by  best  workmen Gompere,  613 

Union  scales,  methods  of  securing.  Typographical  Union.  Donnelly,  270, 271 

Injustice  of  uniform  scale Ooffin|785 

Local  unions  only  determine,  building  trades Spohn,  146 

Policy  in  fixing,  reasonable Perkins,  175 

Building  trades,  methods  of  fixing Spohn,  141, 143, 144 

Cigar  Makers,  influence  in  maintaining Strasser,  259 

Maintained  during  depression G.  Thompson,  721 

Glass  manufacture,  effect .\.  Thompson,  835, 836 

Spinners' Union,  increase  by Connolly,  345, 347 

Typographical  Union,  kept  up  by Wright,  15 

Window  glass  trade,  effect  on Campbell,  44-47 

Weavers'  Union,  recent  organization Connolly.  344 

Window  Glass  Cutters Hammett,  923-929 

Window  Glass  Workers  of  America Campbell,  4 1-40;  TT.iiuniett,923,924,929 

Women,  organization  of,  Massachusetts Ames,  62 

Garment  Workers,  membership  in White,  1>*2 

Tobacco  Workers,  membership  in Evans,  403 

Typographical  Union,  membership  in Donnelly,  277. 278 

Land  valueain  the  South N.  Thompson,  765^  768 

Laundries,  employment,  effect  of  machinery Ames,  65 

Lawyers : 

Have  a  trade  union Gompers,  621 

Responsible  for  dilatory  action  of  courts Lusk,885 

Useless  before  arbitration  board Walcott,  916, 917 

Leather,  combination  in  sale Eaton,  361 

Legifllation  (see  also  Combination$) : 

National,  danger  of  undue  extension Schonfarber,  450 

State,  relation  to  national  legislation Schonfarber,  450 

Legialation,  labor  (see  also  Factory  intpeotian.  Child  labor,  and  other  special 
topics) : 

Constitutionality,  disadvantage  of  power  of  courts  to  annul Ashe,  310, 313 

Educational  influence  of , N.  Thompson,  760 

Effects,  sources  of  information Wright,  25 

On  capital  and  profit Wright,24;  Russe]l,339 

Employers,  attitude  toward Donnelly,  280 

Governmental  interference,  right  of Garland,  101 

Hours  of  labor.    (See  main  head.) 

Master  steamfitters  of  New  York,  efibrts  to  influence Gombers,  956 

Massachusetts,  men  concerned  in  early  movement McNeill,  113, 114 

Early  history  of  movement McNeill,  113 

Influences  leading  to  adoption Russell,  338, 339 

New  York,  penalties  recently  increased CLeary,  35 
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Confess,  power  of Garland,  101 

General  suniiuary  of  reoommendatious Wade,  78 

SonrceB  of  information Wright,  26 

KnightB  o£  Labor,  resolutions  regarding Schonfarher,  438 

Strikes,  no  legislation  concerning  desirable Ashe,  314 

Trade  unions,  desire  to  improve < Duncan,  217 

Influence  in  secnring O'Leary,  39, 40; 

Campbell,52;  Ames. 67, 68;  McNeill,  113;  Suuich,l&5;  White,  184;  De 
6raffenried,232;  Sohonfarber,428;  Kelley,969;  Gompers,  617,  618,  639 

Uniform,  industrial,  advocated Coffin,  784 

As  to  child  labor  and  compulsory  education,  advocated Bullock,  522: 

Houston,  553 

As  to  hours  of  labor,  advocated Bullock,  522 ;  Fisher,  530 

Injurious  effect  of  lack  of  harmony Wade,  76 

International  Association  of  Factory  Insjiectors  favors Campbell,  54 ; 

Wade,  76 

IiegislatorB,  general  character  of Gompers,  657 

Leisure,  influence  on  wages McNeill,  120 

Lennon,  John  B.,  connection  with  labor  or^un izaitions Gompers,  596 

Libraries: 

Important  as  benefiting  working  classes Wright,  22 

Increase  and  need  of  in  the  South Coffin,  782 

Provided  by  cotton-mill  companies  for  the  employees Orr,  482, 483 

Sources  of  information Wright,  22 

Liberty,  personal  (see  also  Coniractf  liberty  of),  trade  unions,  effect  of,  dis- 
cussed   Perkins,  173-175;  Coffin,  786 

Limitation  of  work: 

Flint  glass  manufacture A.  Thompson,  83^-136 

Ironandsteel Shafler,393 

Plumbers  and  lathers,  only  cases  in  Cbivugn Kelley,  967 

Plumbers,  Chicago,  discussed  and  defended Kel ley,  966, 967, 971-973 

Steam  titters Gombers,  942, 949 

Window  glass  cutters Hanimett,927 

Linotype  machine,  effects  of  introdnrtion Donnelly,  276-279 ; 

Gompers,  615,  Gl 6;  Kennedy,  748;  Coffin,  780, 797 
Liquors.    (See  Inioxioating  liquors.) 

Liquor  saloons,  employment  agencies  in Gompers,  603 

Live  stock: 

Ease  of  raising  in  the  South N.  Thompson,  768 

Kansas  City  market McCoy,  990 

Idving  wage  (see  also  Standard  of  Living); 

Ad  voc  ated '. Schaffer,  397 

(Jreat  importance  of  conception Gompers,  614 

Signiflcanceof  expression Perkins,  175 

Lockouts  (see  also  Strikes) : 

Granite  cutters,  1892 Duncan,  202, 203 

Notice  of  demands,  advocated Bishop,  479, 480 

Piano  workers,  Chicago Gompers,  641 

Should  be  felony  under  certain  conditious Coffin ,  779^ 

Sympathetic,  condemned Coffin,  778*        ^ 

London,  commercial  exchanges McCoy,  993, 997 

Longshoremen,  trade  unions,  temporary  nature  of MoDonough,  308 

Itovr,  Beth,  action  as  arbitrator McMackin,  >-02        '^ 

Lumber  trade,  recent  prosperity,  New  York MoDonouirh,  308 

Lunch  supplied  to  employees  in  factories Carhartt,  670, 671        ,^ 

McGuire,  P.  J.,  connection  with  labor  organizati«>im Gompers,  597 

Machinery  (see  also  J?fap2oym«ii<;  Production;  Unemphi/Mtnt):  ^ 

Agricultural,  Georgia Turner,  520 

H<iot  and  shoe  trade,  displacement  of  labor  by Eaton,  359-361    ^  -' 

Convicts,  abolition  in  labor  of,  approved Carhartt,  669  /' 

Cotton  mills,  great  improvement McNeill,  119  Jr.,. 

Effects  on  working  people —  "  ^ 

Generally Bridwell,  241;  Gompers,  616,617 

Beneficial Fiy,  901 

Beneficial  if  properly  utilized  — Sohonfarber,  442 ;  Roth,  714         ^ 

Demoralizing Kennedy,  ^9  ^^^'^*^^'^^ 

Elevation  of  character  of  labor  li.v Ames,  60, 61  SKA; 

Equalizes  ability  of  individuals Gompm,606 
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Effectfi  on  working  people — Continued.  Paea> 

Not  altogether  bad Coffin,  780    a^ 

Replaces  skilled  workmen  with  unskilled Kennedy,  744, 747,  liSi^'^'^ 

\  Skilled  labor,  tendency  to  rednco  to  unskilled Schonfarber, 4S6   ^^ 

SkiU  of  workmen ., Gomper8,620 

Tendency  to  compel  uniform  conditions  and  prevent  liberty.. .  Perkins,  173 

Employment,  effect  on McNeill,  124 

Displacement  of  labor Hayes,  111,  112;  Healy,  157;  Eaton,  369-371 

Displacement  slight Ames,  60 

Tendency  to  increase  ultimately Schaffer,398 

Sources  of  information Wright,  17 

Specialists  can  not  change  employment  readily Hayee,  111 

Foot  power,  prohibition  ad  vocatea Kellej,  1252 

Flint  glass  workers'  union,  attitude  toward.. .  A.  Thompson,  83b>,  836;  Fry,  901 

Glass  manufacture,  advantage  of  Americans  in  use  of Thcmipson.  8^,  830 

Referred  to Kennedy,748 

Glass  bottle  trade,  displacement  of  labor Hayes,  111,  112 

Granite  cutters,  effect  on Duncan,  208,  209 

Guarding,  improved  regulations  advocated Kelley,  252 

Hours  of  labor,  improvement  stimulated  by  shortening  of Gompers,  G-'iO,  651 

Lengthens  rather  than  shortens Kennedy,  744,  745 

Iron  and  steel  trade,  effect  of  improvements (sarland,  98;  Schaffer,  389 

Labor  organizations,  attitude  toward A.  Thompson,  835,  836;  Fry,  901 

Printers,  effect  on Donnelly,  276-279; 

Gompers,  615,  616;  Kenneily,  748;  Coffin,  780,  797 

Productive  capacity,  difficult  to  compare  with  consumption Wright,  25 

Standard  of  living,  relation  to MeNeiH,  121 

Textile  industry,  rin^  spinning,  in  11  nonce  ou  labor Connolly,  SI8 

Tobacco  manufacture,  employment  of,  and  effects E vani^  399 

Wages,  effect  on...  McNeill,  121;  Search,  129;  Kennedy,  744,  745;  Thompson,  836 

Women,  effect  on  employment ! Amea,^ 

Machinery  mannfacture,  home  markets  outgrown Search,  126 

Maohiniata: 

Apprenticeship Garrett,  546, 547 

Hours  of  labor ARbe,312;  Meisel,350;  Rice,353;  Gompers,  624 

Kidder  Press  Co.  strike Meisel, 34«c-o53 

England  strike Russell,  337 

Wages Meisel,351;  Orr,483;  Garrett,546 

Manual  training  (see  also  Education,  Industrial) : 

Advance  in  tbe  South Coffin,  782 

Advantage  in  securing  employment Ame8«65 

Effect  on  pupils,  beneficial AmeB^61 

Illinois,  progress  in Kelley,  255 

Massachnsetts,  referred  to Wade,  77 

Sloid  work,  description Amee,  65 

Trade  schools  should  follow Ames,  66 

Machiniata,  International  Aasociation  of: 

Organization,  dues,  etc Ashe, 311;  Garrett,548 

Strikes,  method  of  ordering Ashe,  311 

Macon,  Qa.: 

Organized  labor  in Kilbnm,  560-564 

House  rent  and  ownership  of  homes Kilbnrn,663 

Mail  cars,  street  railway  strike,  Cleveland Mahon,  413 

Mail  orders,  department  stores,  working  of  system \\  unaniaker,  464 

Maine,  factory  laws  summarized Wade,  81 

M^nufactiirea  (see  also  Capital  and  hnHine$9) : 

American,  improvement  in Wanamaker  457, 458 

Shoes,  greatest,  in  large  cities Tilty684 

South,  advantages  over  New  England Coffin,  789 

Manufacturers,  competition  among Woo<l ward,  796-738 

Department  stores,  direct  purchase  of  goods  from Wanamaker,  455 ; 

Woodward,  736 

National  Association  of Search,  125, 126 

Manufacturing  eatabliahmenta  (see  also  Cotton  mills;  Factories) : 

Location,  bonuses  and  privileges  have  little  influence Wright^  24 

Causes  of  transfer Coffin,  784 

Taxation,  exemptions  have  little  influence;   nsunlly  held  unconstitn- 
tional Wright,  24 

Transferor,  for  remission  of,  unwise Tilt,  684 

Sou  them  States,  exemption N.  Thompson,  760 ;  Candler,  537 

Interest,  effect  on  rates  of N.  Thompson,  768 
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Marketing; of  cotton.'. .--.••.•-• Turner, 517 

Markets  (Hoe  also  Export  irttde)  for  irotton  guuils liuUock,  523, 524 

Marlboro,  Mass.,  boot  and  shoe  workers'  strike Eaton,  358, 370 

Marrlag;e  of  workingmen,  di8conrage<l  l>y  eniployere Krager,  593 

MaaaachuBetta : 

Conditions  of  labor  generally Ames,  54-68;  Wade,  68-78;  McNeill,  112-124 

Convict  labor Wade,  76, 77 

Cotton  maniifactnrers  not  hampered  by  shorter  hoars Gompers,  650, 652 

District  police,  organization  and  duties . .' .'. W  ade,  68, 71 

Factory  inspection,  laws  and  working Ames^  54-68 : 

Wade,  68-78 ;  De  Gradeuried,  222, 223 

Factories,  conditions  in Ames,  58, 59 ;  Wade,  69, 73, 77, 79 

Honrsof  labor,  law Wade,  77-79;  McNeill,  113 

Mcrcan  tile  establishments Wade,  77, 78 ;  De  Grafi'enried,  222, 223 

Schools Ames,  60, 62, 64;  Wade,  74, 77 

State  board  of  arbitration,  work ing Walcott,  906-918 ;  Eaton,  374 

Sweatshops Wade, 75;  Ames, 66 

Textile  mills Wade,  84 ;  Walcott,  916 

Maaona  (see  also  Bricklayers  and  Masons),  Chicago  bailding  trades  strike, 
1900 Gombera,947 

Maaon  Builders'  Association,  Boston,  arbitration,  apprenticoHhip,  agree- 
ments with  workmen,  etc Spohn,  141, 143;  Woodbury,  321-326;  Smith,  330: 

Walsh,  331 ;  Garety,  333 ;  Say  ward,  844-854 

Material : 

Sale  confined  to  employers'  association,  plumbers Keiley,  971, 972 

Confining  of  sale  to  dealers,  steam  litters Gombers,  953-955 

Meats,  smoked,  price  of Deming,703 

Mechanica'  liens: 

Approved Coffin,  784 

District  of  Columbia,  unsatisfactory  laws Healy,  156 

Georgia,  difliculty  of  enforcing Bridwell,234 

Laws  advocated Spohn,  139 

Memphia,  Tenn.: 

Eight-  hour  system  on  municipal  work Hanson,  586 ;  Myers,  591 

Organized  labor  in Hanson,  581-687 ;  Myers,  587-591 

Memphis  Industrial  Iieagne Miller,  574-576 

Memphis  Tradea  and  Labor  Council Hanson,  587 ;  Myers,  587 

Mercantile  establiahmenta  (see  also  Department  stores;  Retail  trade) : 

Children,  conditions  of  employment,  Massachusetts Ames,  57-69 

Hours,  excessive,  Chicago Keiley,  256 

Reduction,  advocated De  Graffenried,  222 

Massachusetts , Wade, 77, 78;  De  Graitenried, 222 

Regiilations,  same  as  in  factories,  advocated Keiley,  256 

Women,  conditions  of  employment Ames,  57, 59, 62 ;  Myers,  5&d,  500 

Merchant  marine : 

American  registry  of  foreign-built  ships,  advocated N.  Thompson,  770 

Competition  with  foreign  vessels,  dimculty  of Search,  136 

Manning  of  vessels,  difficulty Search,  136 

Ne€»d  of,  to  secure  foreign  markets Search,  125 

Speed  of  vessels,  dettirability  of  increasing Search,  137 

Subsidy  by  Congress,  advocated Search,  126, 136, 137 ;  Bullock,  524 

Mergenthaler  typesetting  machine.    (See  Linotype.) 

Michigan : 

Child  labor  law Carhartt,671 

Convict  labor  in Carhartt,664 

Factory  laws  summarized Wade,  82 

Middlemen.    (See  Jobbing  trade;  Wkoleaale  dealers.) 

Migration  (see  also  Immigration) : 

Sources  of  information Wright,  11 

From  farms  to  cities Candler,540;  Houston, 552 

From  farms  and  mountain  regions  to  mill  towns  in  South Orr,  482, 486 ; 

Tanner,  493;  McAden,  503;  Fishers,  529; 
Houston,  652 ;  Jones,  658, 559 ;  Mulcay,  568 

Migration  of  industries,  Massachusetts,  slight Wade,  77 

Miners: 

Coal,  effect  of  shorter  day Qomper8,623 

Organized  in  South - Gompers,  647 

Copper,  organization  of,  in  Tennessee Gompers,  649 

Kui^^Uts  of  Labor,  strengtli  in  Western  mines Schonfarber,  427 

White  and  colored  work  to<;ether Thompson.  768 
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Convict  labor  in MilleT,579;  Hanson,  585, 586 ;  Myers,  5S9 

Danfi;erou8  conditions,  New  York 0*Learj-,  40, 41 

Explosives,  rales  for  handling CLeary ,  4U,  4 1 

Inspection.  New  York,  laws  and  tbeir  workinii: O'Leary,  40,  41 

Namber  oi  accidoDts,  New  York O'Learj-,  40 

Snperintendents  and  bosses,  examination  deprecated O'Leary,  42 

Wages,  payment  by  irresponsible  contractors O'Leary,  41 

Kates  stated O'Leary,  42 

Minnesota : 

Factory  laws  summarized Wade,  82 

State  board  of  arbitration Davis,  987 

Missouri: 

Factory  laws  summarized Wade,  82 

State  board  of  arbitration Davis,  987 

Mitobell,  John,  connection  with  lat«>r  orjranizatious Gompers,  598 

Mobile,  Ala.,  increase  of  steamship  lin&s  from N.  Thompson,  770 

Money  (see  also  Currency),  direct  issue  by  Government  ad\  m-Hicd. .  Schonfarber,  438 
Monop<>ly  (see  also  Combinations;   Municipal  vionopoliee;   Public  utilities), 

department  stores,  no  tendency  toward Wanamaker,  452, 456 

MorilB,  Max,  connection  with  labor  organizations Gompers,  598 

Morrison,  Frank,  connection  with  labor  organizations Gompers,  598 

Mountaineers^  Southern  (see  also  Farms),  condition  compared  with  cotton 

mill  operatives Tanner,  493-495 

'*  Move,"  flint-glass  mannlactnre,  term  detined. lliompson,  833 

Municipal  monopolies,  taxation,  New  York  law McDonongh,  308, 309 

Municipal  ownership : 

Street  railways,  advocated  and  discussed Mahon,  4 10-418 

Detroit, attempt  to  establish Mahon,417 

Municipal  work  (see  also  Public  Works),  contract  system  abolished,  Mem- 
phis    Myers,  591 

Mutual  associations,  in  Fulton  Bag  and  Cotton  Mills Elsas,  573 

Nails,  price  of Bullock,  526 

National  Association  of  Builders,  organization  and  history Say  ward,  841-844. 

855-857 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers: 

Department  of  Commerce  advocated  by Search,  126 

Organization  and  purposes Search,  125 

National  Association  of  Master  Steam  Fitter£> : 

History,  etc Gouibera,  938, 939, 952, 959, 963 

Restrictions  on  sales  by  material  dealers Gombers,  953-955 

National  Qlaaa  Company: 

Capitalization  not  excessive Thompson,  829 

Causes  of  consolidation Fry,  896 

Competing  concerns,  rolaftion  t<» A.  Thompson,  840 

Economies  eliected  by  combination A.  Thompson,  829, 838 

Export  trade,-  advantage  of  combination  in  . .  A.  Thompson,  829 

General  character  describetl A.  Thompson,  829. 830 ;  Fry,  902, 903 

Joint  agreements,  opinion  as  to  system A.  Thompson,  834, 835 

Officers  of  individual  plants  retained A.  Thompson,  829 

Organization,  capitalization,  etc Thompson,  J<28, 836, 840 ;  Fry,  896, 897 

Output,  value  of A.  Thompson,  836 

Control  of ; Fry,  898 

Plants,  number  of,  proportion  controlled A.  Thompson,  82^8, 840 

Prices,  effect  on A.  Thompson,  838-^0;  Fry,  896, 897, 902 

Ability  to  control,  discussed A.  Thompson,  839, 840 

Profits  secured  by  combination A.  Thompson,  839 

Unionizing  of  plants A.  Thompson,  828, 831, 832 ;  Fry,  898, 900 ;  Knnzler,  932 

Attitude  toward A.  Thompson,  831, 835 

National  Labor  Union,  referred  to ..^ trompers,596 

Naturalization: 

Ability  to  read  and  write  English  should  be  required Coffin,  781 

Educational  test  advocated Schaffer,  394 

Navy-Tard,  Brooklsrn,  organized  labor,  attitude  toward Sherman,  377 

Negroes: 

Carpenters  and  bricklayers,  employment  as Candler,  539 

Cocaine,  use  of,  on  the  increase ...  ^ ; ; O'Haver,  594, 595 

Colonization,  opposed Orr,485 

Conditions — 

Generally Bridwell,242 

Deterioration  when  cut  off  from  \vu.!rr> Orr,  485 
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Improvement  by  aaeocifttion  with  whites Orr,  485 

Morel  conditions  improving Bullook,  524, 525 ;  O^Haver,  5i^-595 

Materially  better  off  as  slaves  than  as  freemen Bullock,  524 

Older  and  younger  generations  compared N.  Thompson,  767 

^provement  of. Candler,  538, 539 

Contractors,  South  Carolina Rennie,  488 

Cotton  mills — 

Not  employed  in,  Sonthem  States De  Graffenried,  226 

Not  employed  with  white  labor  in Rennie,  487; 

Tanner,  492, 493 ;  McAden,504;  Bullock,  521 

Not  generally  employed  with  whites Orr,  482 ;  Fisher,  528 

Available  for  work  in N.  Thompson,  766, 767 

Experience  as  to  employment  in Orr,  48^;  Coffin,  791 

From  industrial  schools  to  be  employed  at  Concord,  N.  C Blackwell,  506 

Employed  in  Charleston,  with  white  overseers Bennie,  488 

Unsuccessful  attempt  to  introduce  in Houston,  550 

Crimes  among,  decreasing O' Haver,  593-595 

Drunkenness  among,  not  more  prevalent  than  among  whites O'Haver,  594 

Deportation  of,  impracticable Miller,  580 

Education — 

Generally Bnllock,524 

Advantages  and  progress  in Bullock,  524 ; 

N.  Thompson,  766, 767 

Georgia Bridwell,  234 ;  Candler,  637-539 

Indisposition  to  attend  school,  Memphis O'Haver,  595 

Industrial  schools  for Miller,  580 

Advantages N.  Thompson,  766, 767 

Effects Coffin,  781,  782, 790 

Memphis,  school  facilities  same  ad  lur  whites .- O'Haver,  595 

Firemen,  locomotive,  being  replaced  by  white  men.  North  Carolina..  Lacy,  500 
Improvidence  of. .  Reunie,  488, 489 ;  Lacy,  498;  Blackwell,  506;  Wittkowsky,511 

Industry  of,  discussed Garrett,  548 

Labor — 

Irregularity  of  work Rennie,  488 

Amount  and  distribution,  general  statement Wright,  21 

Best  farm  laborers Orr,  485;  Candler,  539 

Economic  advantages  of,  in  the  South Orr,  485 

Information,  sources  of Wright,  21 

Manufacturing,  prospective  employment  in Coffin,  789-791 

Mechanical  trades,  adaptability  to N.  Thompson,  766 

Products  of  Atlanta  Exposition N.  Thompson,  766 

Skill  inferior  to  that  of  whites Wittkowsky,  511 

Training,  lack  of  hitherto Coffin,  781 

Unskilled  and  semiskilled  laborers Miller,  578-580 

Labor  organizations- 
Attitude  of,  toward Gompers,  647, 648 ;  X .  Thompson,  758, 767 

Bricklayers,  admission  to Healy,  162, 163 ;  Keunie,  489 

Cigar  makers,  membership  iu Perkins,  168 

Lack  of  success  in  organizing  explained Miller,  578-580 

Existence  of,  among Houston,  554, 555;  Kilbum,  560 

Meinbersh ip  iu.  Southern  States Bridwell,  237, 238 

Progress  of,  among Garrett,  547, 548 ;  Houston,  554, 555 

Readily  controlled  by Garret  t,  547 

Negroes  will  protect  South  from  injustice  of Coffin,  782, 790, 691 

Mines,  work  with  white  laborers N.  Thompson,  758 

Miscegenation  with  whites  opposed Orr,  485 

Plantations,  idleness  on Miller,  580 

Property,  disposition  to  aoqulre N.  Tliompson,  767 

Purchase  of  farms  in  the  South N.  Thompson,  769 

Race  feeling,  industrial  aspect Orr, 482: 

Rennie,  487, 488;  Tuuiier,492,493;  Candler,  539 

Savings Blackwell,  507 ;  Wittkowsky,  508^11 

Tobacco  manufacture,  employment  in Evans,  400, 405 

Vagrancy,  laws  to  restrict  in  Sonthem  towns N.  Thompson,  769 

Wages,  white  labor,  compared  with Blackwell,  506, 507 ;  Candler,  539 

Lower  than  of  whites..  Orr,  484 ;  Rennie,  488 ;  Lacy ,  497, 498 ;  Black  weU,  506 

Equal  for  equal  skill Wittkowsky,  510, 511 

White  labor,  competition  with — 

Generally "De  Graffenried,  230; 

Rennie,  488;  Lacy,  498, 498 ;  Garretty547;  Hoaston,  554, 555 
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Negroes — Cootinned . 

White  labor,  coui petition  with — Continued.  P»g©. 

Building  trades Orr,485;  Rennie,  488, 489 

Compared  with  that  of  immigraDts  in  North Garrett»  547 ; 

Houston,  555 :  Miller,  580 

Jealousy  of  whites Candler,  539 

Employment  with,  on  farms  and  in  cotton  mills Orr,  482 

Women,  field  work Candler,  542 

Nelson  Company,  N.  O.,  struggle  with  employing  plumbers  in  Omaha..  Kelley,  969 

Netherlands,  children,  laws  regulating  employment Wade,  83 

New  Bngland  (see  also  Cotton  mWa;  Textile  industry) : 

Passcige  of  American  labor  from  factories,  bad  effects Coffin,  789 

Textile  manufacturers  not  hampered  by  short  hours Gompers,  627, 650-652 

New  Jersey: 

Company  stores  in Hayes,  106,109 

Factory  laws  summarized Wade,  81 

State  board  of  arbitration Smith,  978-980 

NeiRT  Orleans,  increase  of  steamship  lines  from N.  Thompson,  770 

Newspapers  (see  also  Printers) : 

Associated  Press,  monopolistic  character Donnelly,  284, 285 

Overcrowdine  of  field Donnelly,  286 

Reporters  and  writers,  conditions  of Donnelly,  275 

Organization  of Donnelly,  275 

New  Tork: 

Arbitration,  State  board  of Gilbert,  874-881 ;  McMackin,  802 

Bakeries,  hours  of  labor,  law  restricting Wade,  83 

Bureau  of  Labor,  statistics McMackin,  799 

Conditions  of  labor  generally O'Leary,  26-43; 

McDonough,  293-310;  McMackin,  799-827 

Convict  labor Garland,  100;  McDotfough,  292-301 

Eight-hour  law Gilbert,  877 

Employment  agencies,  State McMackin,  808-810 ;  O'Leary ,  35 

Factory  inspection,  laws  and  working O'Leary,  26-43 ; 

Wade,  81;  White,  199,200;  McDonough,  305 

Hours  of  labor,  laws •....-. O'Leary,  38;  Gilbert,  877 

On  public  works Duncan,  212;  McDonough,  304 

Mine  inspection  and  conditions O'Leary,  40,41 

Public  works,  laws  regarding Duncan,  212 ;  McDonough,  303, 304 

Sweating  system  in 0'Leary,29;  White,  184, 185,198;  McMackin, 807, 808 

New  Tork  City : 

School  facilities,  sufficiency  of Schonfarber,  433 

Sweat  shops,  conditions  and  working  described O'Leary,  28^ 

New^  Tork  Sun,  refusal  to  recognize  Typographical  Union Schonfarber,  426 

New  Zealand: 

Compulsory  arbitration  law Wright,  11;  McMackin,  805-807: 

Gilbert,  879-881;  Lusk,  882-887, 890-892 ;  Waloott,9l6 

Cooperation Lusk,  890 

Factory  laws Lusk,  888 

Insurance,  government Lusk,  889, 890 

Labor  organizations,  strength. ; Lusk,  886, 887 

Organizations  of  employers  under  compulsory  arbitraiiou  law Lusk,  883-886 

Pensions,  olil  age Lusk,  892, 893 

Principal  raw  products ; : Lusk,  888 

Public  trustee: Lusk, 890 

School  system Lusk,  888, 889 

Wages Lusk,  891 

Nicaragua  Canal: 

Advocated  by  Southern  Industrial  Convention N.  Thompson,  770 

Discussed- Bullock,  524 

Markets  reached  by ..:-. Search,  137 

Night  school  (see  also  Schools,  public),  attempted  by  Atlanta  Cotton  Mills, 

Fisher,  529 

Night  iRrork: 

Cotton  mills,  attempt  to  establish Elsas,  571 

Masons,  Boston .■.".•---,;.---.. .-.--..- Sayward,847 

Nitrate  of  soda,  importation  and  prices Thompson,  ^39 

Nonunion  lab<^  (see  also  LahonfrganieaHons) : 

General  statistics Wright,  8 

Labor  organizations^  policy  of,  toward Coffin,  777, 785, 7^794 

£i!brt8  to  organize  ....• .-... Gompers, 605 

Applicant  for  membership  rejected Young,  690, 689, 708 
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Hommion  labor — Continued.  ^Hfi- 

Sbooting  of  pickets  by,  justified N.  Thompson,  757, 759 

Strikes  by,  ineffective G.  Thompson,  719 

Wages,  lower  than  those  of  organized  laborers Gompers,  615 

Raised  by  action  of  labor  organizations Gompers,  615;  G.  Thompson,  720 

North  Carolina: 

Cost  of  living  low - Tanner,  493 

Condition  of  cotton-mill  operatives Tanner,  492-495 ; 

Lacy,  496-601 ;  MoAden,  502-504 ;  Blackwell,5()5,506 
Hours  of  labor,  law Tanner, 494;  Lacy,  496 

O'Connell,  James,  connection  with  labor  organizations Gompers,  598 

Ohio: 

Arbitration,  Stdte  board Bishop,  469, 470 

Bakeries,  hours  of  labor,  law  restricting Wade,  83 

Employment  agencies^  State McMuckin,  809, 810 

Factory  laws  summarized Wade,  82 

Oleomargarine: 

Desirability  discussed Kennedy,  752 

Tax,  increase  opposed Kennedy,  752 

Ontario^  factory  laws  summarized Wade,  82 

Opinion,  public,  power  to  enforce  decision  of  arbitrators Gompers,  612, 613 

Overcapitalizalion : 

Congress,  restriction  by,  advocated Schonfarber,  438, 439, 443 

Street  railway  companies Mahon,  418 

Overproduction  (see  also  Production;  Depressions) : 

Imx>ossible  where  consumption  is  properly  regulated Wright,  25 

Leading  nations  all  increasing  ])  rod  notion  Wright,  18 

Underconsumption,  cause,  and  more  accurate  term McNeill,  122 

Overtime: 

Bricklayers Spohn,144;  Healy,157;  Woodbury,326 

Condemned Gompers,  613, 614 

Convict  labor Myers,  588 

Electrical  workers,  payment  for Sherman,  377 

Masons,  Boston Say  ward,  847 

Payment  for Bridwell,  240 

Unorganized  workers  secure  no  higher  rate  of  pay Kennedy,  745 

Padrone  system: 

Employment  offices,  license  of,  advocated Duncan,  212 

Fraudulent  practices Duncan,  212, 213 

New  York,  existence  referred  to .' Kelley,  251 ;  McDonough,  304 

Public  works,  instances  of  violation  of  State  laws Duncan,  206, 207 

Punishment  for  acting  as  agent,  advocated Duncan,  212 

Painters,  wages,  New  York,  average McDonough,  307 

Paria  Bourse McCoy,  ^,994 

Patents: 

Purchase  of,  by  Government,  advocated .' Schou farber,  443 

Eight-hour  svstem,  grant  should  be  conditioned  on McNeill,  123 

Patriotiam,  weakened  by  labor  organizations Thompson,  756, 759 

Paving  cutters,  importation  of  labor,  influence  on Duncan,  214 

Peas,  canned,  coloring  not  generally  practiced  in  Americac Deming,  704 

Pennsylvania: 

Arbitration  in ; Garland,  87 

Bakeries,  hours  of  labor,law  restricting Wade, 83 

Company  stores Campbell,  46, 47;  Haves,  106 

Conditions  of  labor  generally Campbell,  43-54 

Convict  labor Campbell,  54;  Garland,  100 

Factory  laws  summarized Wade,  81,82 

Factory  inspection,  laws  and  working Campbell,  43-54 ;  Searcli,  134 

Injunctions  in Garlau<l,  89 

Schools Campbell,  52 

Sweat-shop  inspection Campbell,  49, 50 

Textile  mills De  Graffenried,  224 

Pensions,  old  age: 

Now  Zealand Lnsk,892,893 

Legal  minimum  wage  necessitates Lusk,892 

Philadelphia: 

Sweating  system  in Campbell,  49,  50 ;  Kelley,  249 

Wages  and  cost  of  living  lower  than  in  New  York Gompers,  950 

Philippines,  effect  of  free  importation  of  cigars  from G.  Thompson,  722 

Physicians^  have  a  trade  unTon Gompers,  621 

Piano  ^B^orkera,  lockout  in  Chicago  . Gompers,  641 
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Picketing.    (See  Strikes, ) 

Piecework  system:  *  *  l^age- 

Boot  and  shoo  trade,  effect  on  workers Eaton,  363 

Chicago,  strike  for Cole,  728 

Minute  division  of  labor Cole,  7IK) 

Condemned Urid  w c*.M,  ^40 ;  Gompers,  G13 

Cotton  mills Elsas,  572,  574 ;  McAden,  503 

Georgia Bnllock,523 

North  Carolina Tanner.  4' 3 

South  Carolina Orr,  483;  Rennie,  490^  491 

Flint-glass  manufacture Thompson,  8C3 

Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union,  approved  by Kanzler,  934 

Foundries,  abolition  demanded £ioe,354 

Harness  factories ICruger,593 

Printing  offices Uuiiuelly,  279;  Hanson,  581 

Piedmont  Manufacturing  Company,  condition  of  employees Orr,  482-487 

Pingree  and  Smith,  adoption  and  rejection  of  nnion  label Carhartt,  673 

Planing  mills,  labor  of  negroes  in  Southern Miller,  578 

Plasterers,  negro  and  white,  in  Sooth  Carolina Orr,485 

Plumbers : 

Collosion  as  to  bids  in  contracting Kclley,  965, 976 

Plambers,  Gas  Fitters,  etc.,  Unit^  Association  of  Journeymen,  history, 

membership,  dues,  etc Kelley,  964, 969, 974, 975 

Apprentices,  restriction  and  J nstiiioation Kelley,  966, 971, 977 

Legislation  promoted  by Kelley,  969 

Politics: 

Employment  on  pnblic  and  quasi-public  works,  relation  to McMackin,  809 

Intimidation  diminished  by  strikes Gompers,  60^ 

Power  always  in  tiie  hands  of  the  rich Gompers,  655-657 

Knights  of  Labor,  connection  with Schonfarber,  424 

Porto  Rico,  effect  of  free  importation  of  cigars  from G.  Thompson,  722 

Postal  savings  banks,  ailvocated Bchouiurber,438;  Orr,  487 

Potter,  Henry  C,  action  as  arbitrator McMackin,  802 

Pottery  inrorkers,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  strike  among Bishop,  470, 371 

President  of  United  States,  direct  election  advocated Schonfarber,  438 

Prices : 

Combinations,  industrial,  effect  of Schonfarber,  44 1 ; 

Gompers,  644, 654;  Woodward,  737 ;  A.  Thompson,  838-840;  Fry,  896, 897, 902 

Decrease,  sinre  civil  war Woodward,  734, 738 

Downward  tendency Woodward,  738 

Increase,  recent,  general Young,  696 

Coal,  Atlanta,  Ga Fisher,  534 

Cotton..  Turner,  514-516;  Bullock,  626,527;  Candler, 537;  Orr, 485;  Rennie,491 

Effect  npon  migration  between  country  and  mill  towns Mulcay,  568 

Department  stores Chalifaux,  341-343 ;  Wanamaker,  451-453, 464, 465 

Roth,  706-709;  Goudie,  723-725;  Woodward,  731-733 

Fertilizers,  advance Bullock,  528 

FoodH,  general  decrease  in Doming,  702, 703 

Increase  predicted Doming,  704 

Glass-bottle  trade,  agreements  maintaining ^^IS*  ^^ 

Iron  and  steel,  causes  of  re<  ent  increase Schaffer,  397, 398 

Sndden  changes,  table  of  rates Garland,  90-98 

Influence  of  increase  on  manufacture  of  engines Rice,  355 

Nails Bullock,  526 

Shoes Eaton,  359, 362;  Cole,  729 

Georgia,  necessaries Turner,  514 

Sonth  Carolina,  necessaries  in,  low Orr,  484 

Compared  with  New  YorK Rennie,  491 

Printers  (see  also  Typographical  Union) : 

Consumption,  prevalence  among .' Donnelly,  281 

Employers'  associations Donnelly,  274 

Experience  in  printing,  importance  of Donnelly,  277 

Hours  of  labor Donnelly,  273, 274 ; 

Hanson,  581;  Kennedy,  739, 740;  Gompers,  624 

Machinery,  effects Donnelly,  276-279; 

Kennedy,  748 ;  Coffin,  780, 797 ;  Gompers,  615, 616 

Organization  in  the  South Gompers,  647 

Piecework Donnelly ,  279 ;  Hanson,  581 

Printing  offices,  unsanitary  condition • Donnelly,282 

Wages,  Georgia Kilburn,  560, 561 

Memphis,  Tenn Hanson,  581 

Maintenance  of  rates  since  1893 Wright,  15 ;  Donnelly,  279 
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Pilnterfl — Cootin  ned. 

Wafles — Continned.  P»ge* 

New  York,  average McDonoafrh,  307 

NoDnni on  men,  relative Donnelly,  273 

North  Carolina Lacy,  497 

Women,  employment  and  wages  of ]>oii nelly,  277, 278 ;  Kennedy,  750 

Printing  Dress  mannfooture : 

Comp«;tition  of  different  sections Meisel,  352 

Hours  of  labor Meisel,  349, 350 

Kidder  Press  Company  strike,  described Meisel,  348-353 

Wages Meisel,  351 

Printing  Pressmen's  Union,  organization  and  relation  to  Typographical 

Union Donnelly,  2^8 

Production  (see  also  Ca/Hfal;  DepreMions;  Machinery;  Orerprod nation): 

American  labor,  great  prodnctive  capacity Schonfarber,  449 

Capacity,  exceeds  consumption Chalifouz,  340 

Home  markets  outgrown Search,  126 

Capital  required  greater  than  formerly Wright,  22 

Glass-bottle  trade,  increase Hayes,  107 

Home  consumption,  importance  of Search,  132, 133 

Iron  trade,  increase Garland,  98 

Statistics,  uncertainty  of Wright,  23 

Wages,  economy  of  high Search,  133; 

Rennie,490;  Hanson,  583, 584 ;  LuBk,888,891 
Profits  (see  also  Capital  and  huHnesa) : 

Ability  of  management  necessary '. Search,  133 

Large,  do  not  arouse  unrest  in  work  people Tilt,  683 

Diminution  in  retail  trade Woodward,  734, 736 

Diminution  in  manufacture Woodward,  736 

Profit  sharing: 

Approved Coffin,  781 

Cases  existing  in  United  States Wright,  20 

Experience  unfavorable  to Gonipers,  644 

Flint-ij^lass  trade Fry,  899 

Possibilities  limited Schonfarber^  442 

Wanamaker  stores,  instances Wanamaker,  462 

Property,  oiRmership  bj  workmen: 

Advantages Coffin,  779^780 

Educative  effect Fry,  902 

Little  among  window* glass  workers Hammett,  930 

Homes,  Macon,  Georgia Kilbum,  563 

Ownership  by  cotton-mill  operatives  in  South Tanner,  495;  Mulcay,  567 

Prosperity.    (See  Capital  and  hMHnesa;  Produeiion;  Profits,) 

Public  opinion,  power  of,  to  enforce  decision  of  arbitrators Gomiwrs,  612, 613 

Public  works: 

Aliens,  employment  of,  difficulty  of  proving McDonongh,  303 

Municipal  regulation  of Spohu,  149 

New  York,  instances McDonough,  303 

Prohibition,  advocated Spohn,  148,149; 

Chicago  post-office,  difficulty  concerning  wages,  hours,  etc Dnucan,  211, 212 ; 

Mitchell,  316;  Murray,  319, 320;  Woodbury,  321 

Conditions  of  work  compared  with  private  work Duncan,  216 

Contra<;t  work,  inferiority  and  evils,  instances Spohn,  150;  Healey,  163, 164 

Prohibition  advocated Spohn,  150;  Healy,  164;  Schonfarbrr,  433 

Eight-hour  day.  New  York  law  1899 Duncan,  212 

Hours  of  labor Campbell,  48; 

Wade,  74;  Spohn,  151, 152;  Mitchell,  316;  Hanson,  586;  Mver8,591 

United  States  law Duncan,  209-211;  Hayes,  112; 

Spohn,  151, 152;  Brid well,  235 ;  Strasser,  267 ;  Gompers,  626, 653 

Inspectors,  bricklayers  should  be  represented Healy,  106 

Appointment  from  or^nized  labor Healy,  165, 166 

Kniglits  of  Labor,  opinions  concerning Schonfarber,  433, 434 

Labor  organizations,  dictation  concerning  wages,  etc.,  Chicago  post- 
office Mitohell,316;  Murray,  319, 320:  Woodbury,  321 

Exclusive  employment  on Spohn,  151 ;  Mi tchell,  316 ;  Russell,  337 

Legislation  regulating,  influence  on  work  done  outside  State Mitchell,  316; 

Murray,  320 

Influence  of  work  done  outside  the  State Woodbury,  321 

Building  materials,  preparation  within  State Spohn,  153 ;  Duncan,  212 

New  York  laws  referred  to Duncan,  21*-' ;  McDonough,  303, 304 

Padrone  system,  violation  of  State  laws  tb  rough Duncan,  206, 207 
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Public  works — Coiitimied.  ^P««». 

Stoneoatting,  mast  be  done  in  State,  New  York Duncan,  212 

ITnion  labor,  exclusive  employment Spobn,  151 ;  Mitchell,  316;  Russell,  337 

Wages,  local  prevailing  rates,  must  be  paid,  New  York Duncan,  212 

Memphis,  Tenn Hanson,  586 ;  Myers,  591 

Fair  method  (rf  estimating Schonfarber,  4^ 

Wages  a lul  hours,  specially  favorable,  deprecated . .  Murray,  320 ;  Woodbury,  328 

Approved Duncan,  216 

Public  utdlities  (see  also  QuaH-puhlic  worke): 

Compulsory  arbitration  with  employees Gilbert,  875 ; 

Waloott,  910, 911 ;  McMackin,  803, 804 

Employment  obtained  by  political  influence McMackin,  809 

Government  ownership Donnelly,  290 : 

Mahon,  416-4 18;  Schonfarber,  429, 438, 440 

Strikes  should  l>e  controlled  by  law Coffin,  778 

Taxation,  New  York,  law McDonough,  308, 309 

QuBBi-public  works  (see  Public  utilities) : 

Quebec,  factory  laws  summarized Wade,  83 

RailroadB  (see  also  Freight  rates): 

Antisoalping  law,  deprecated,  reason Donnelly,  281 

Arbitration  with  employees,  compulsory,  discussed Gilbert,  875 ; 

McMackin,  803, 804 :  Walcott,  910, 911 

Bankruptcy  and  its  effects Schonfarber,  439, 440 

Brotherhoods,  relation  to  A.  F.  of  L Gompers,  648 

Conductors,  wages,  North  Carolina Lacy,  497 

Consolidation,  effects  discussed Schonfarber,  439 

Employees,  salaries  increased Lacy.  500 

North  (Carolina,  numbers  reduced  by  longer  runs Lacy,  500 

Letters  of  recommendntioii,  bad  effects  of  system (iompers,  606 

Engineers,  New  York,  employment  and  earnings MoDonough,  307 

Wages,  North  Carolina Lacy,  497 

Firemen,  negro  and  white,  North  Carolina Lacy,500 

lYeight  rates — 

Overcapitalization,  effect  in  increasing Schonfarber,  439 

In  the  South,  excessive Coffin,  798 

Governmental  regulation,  approved Coffin,  798 

Discriminations Wittkowsky,  511 ;  Tilt,6W 

Disoriminations  in  favor  of  department  stores Wanamaker,  466 

Government  ownership,  discussed Schonfarber,  440, 441 ;  Candler^  537 

Advocated Lask,  893-895 

Australasia..: Luak,  893-395 

Georgia,  rental  of  State  road Candler,  537 

Overcapitalization,  evil  effects Schonfarber,  439 

Strikes,  should  be  controlled  by  law N.  Thompson,  757 ;  Coffin,  778 

Trainmen,  wages.  New  York,  average McDonough,  307 

''Ratting,"  definition,  printing  trade Donnefly,  274 

Reading  rooms,  increase  and  need  of,  in  the  South Coffin,  782 

Recommendatiozi,  letters  o3(  shonld  be  replaced  by  union  card Gompers,  606 

Referendum.    (See  under  Labor  oryantjsations.) 

Rent  (see  also  Houeing  of  working  people;  Company  tenements) : 

Height  of,  chief  disadvantage  of  manufacture  in  large  city Tilt,  684 

Macon,  Ga Kilburn,563 

Workingmen,  Chicago Tilt,  675 

Retail  trade  (see  also  Vepartrnent  stores;  Mercantile  establishments) : 

Buying,  cooperative Roth,  711 

Clerks,  retail,  hours  of  labor Gompers,  (533 

Skill  lowered  by  modem  metho<ls Kennedy,  750 

Union,  objects  and  methods Myers,  587-5iFl 

Union,  age  limits  for  salesmen  and  saleswomen Myers,  589, 590 

Un ion,  attitude  toward  prison-made  goods .' Hanson,  587-^89 

Condition Woodward,  732-738 

Chicago Roth, 705-713;  Goudie, 723-727 

Present  prosperity  and  former  depression Chalifouz,  339, 340 

Cost  of  doing  business Roth,  711 

Industrial  depressions,  influence Chalifoux,  340 

Profits,  diminution  of Woodward,  734, 736 

Quality  of  goods,  importance  of  high Wanamaker,  460--466 

Rhode  Island,  factory  laws  summarized Wade,  81 

Roads,  convicts,  construction  bv Garland,  100;  Bridwell,  242; 

Schonfarber,  437;  Coffin,  782, 791;  Myers,  588;  Woodward,  733 
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Rubber  trade:  P"g«- 

Recent  prosperity,  New  York McDonough,  308 

Strikes,  Milfville Wade, 69 

Russia,  children,  laws  regulating  employment Wade,  84 

Safety  and  sanitation.     (See  Fcuiiory  xwipeeHon ;  Factory  legislation,) 

Saleswomen:   . 

Seats  for,  Memphis Myers,  590 

Wages  of,  Memphis  ,.,, ^,,» - Myers, 590 

Saturday,  idleness  of  cottou-niill  operatives  ou Elsas,  571 

Saturday  half  holiday  (see  also  Holidai/s;  Tlonrs  of  labor) : 

Cotton  mills Elsas,  569 

Clothing  mannfaoture Carhartt,  662 

Saving: 

Advantageous  to  workingmen Fry,  902 

Injurioas  to  workingmen Garrett,  547 

Little  among  window-glass  workers Hammett,  930 

Savings: 

Cotton-mill  operatives Turner,  513;  Fisher,  529 

Georgia Mulcay,  568 

North  Carolina Tanner,  495 

South  Carolina Orr,484,487;  Kennie,490 

Invested  in  rented  farms Orr,487 

Negroes Blaokwell,507;  Wittkowsky,  508-511 

Savings  banks: 

Ii^urious  to  interests  of  lahor Garrett,  547 

Postal,  advocated Schonfarber,438;  Orr,487 

Saii^rmills: 

Negro  labor  in  Southern Miller,578 

Leased  con victe  in,  Florida Coffin,  782 

Southern,  hours  of  labor,  sun  to  sun Coffin,  789 

Schools,  public  (see  also  Education;  Negroes) : 

Chicago,  iusnfficient  seat iug  capacity Kelley,  247, 256 

Colored,  character  of N.  Thompson,  767 

Georgia Bridwell,  234 

Cooking  clanses,  Boston Ames,  02 

Evening,  MaHsachnsotts Ames,  (iO,  64 ;  Wade,  74 

Georgia,  insufficient Bridwell,  234 

Instruction  insufficient  ns  preparation  for  work Ames,  65 

Kindergartens,  public,  advocated Kelley,  254 

New  York  City,  efficicnryof Schonfarl)or,433 

New  Zealand Lusk,888,889 

Massaoh  usetts Ames,  60, 64 ;  Wade,  74, 77 

Pennsylvania,  sufficiency  of  accommodation Campbell,  52 

Southern  States,  insufficient De  Graflenried,  230, 231 

Supported  by  mill  owners De  Grafi'enricd,  230 

Seats  for  sales^vomen: 

Memphis Myers,  590 

Massachusetts Ames,  57 

Senate,  17.  S.: 

Attitude  toward  labor  legislation Duncan,  208 

Direct  election  advocated .• Schonfarber,  438 

Shipbuilders: 

Attitude  toward  8-honr  legislation Grompers,  626 

Competition  of  American  with  European,  successful Gompers,  627, 651 

Ships.    ( See  Merchan  t  tn  arine, ) 

Shirt,  oc^ar,  and  cuff  trade,  recent  prosi)erity.  New  York MoDonough,  308 

Shoe  trade.    (See  Boot  and  shoe  trade. ) 

'*Shop,"  flint  glass  manu  factnre,  term  explained Thompson,  833 

Sick  insurance: 

Provision  by  employers  approved Coffin,  781 

Methods  of  maintenance Carhartt,671 

Singer  Sewing  Machine  Factory: 

Laborers  chiefly  foreign  and  uuBkilled Kennedy,  743, 744 

Single  tax: 

Advocated  and  discussed Schonfarber,  446, 448 

Coal,  efi'eot  on  production  and  prices Schonfarber,  447 

Diseussed Gompers,  ()45 

Impro  vemen  t  of  land  forced  by Schonfarber,  446, 447 

Knights  of  Labor  advocate  . . .' Schonfarber,  428, 446 

Labor,  efiect  in  producing  demand  lur Schonfarber,  446 
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SkiH  (see  tkUo  Labor  organlzationt) :  '  Pace. 

Engine  manufacture,  superior  skill  of  American  workmen Bice,  356 

Machinery  destroys  value Suiionfarber,  43(> 

Printing  trHde,  importance  of  experience Donnelly,  277 

BlBLVeTj,  residual  effects  on  condition  of  work  people Gompers,  616, 617 

Sliding  scale.    (Ben  h'ages,) 

Ck>cial  oonditionB.    (See  Working  cla99e«.) 

Soc«aliBin: 

Dangers  from MoMaokinySll 

Discussed Gompers,  645 

Industrial  combinations,  tendency  toward Eaton,  373 ;  Schonfarber,  443, 444 

Trade  unions,  attitude  toward Perkins,  176, 177 ;  N.  Thompson,  756, 759 

Attitude  of  socialists  toward Strasser,  259 

Workingmen  indifferent  to Ames,  67 

Social  problem  not  to  be  solved  by  any  revolution Gompers,  655 

Social  settlements,  Hnll  House,  Chicago,  description  of  work Kelley,  254 

Soda  ash: 

Import  duty  and  prices A.  Thompson,  839 

Sol  vay  process ; Search,  128 

South  (see  alHO  Cotton  milla;  Nogroeo;  Toxtile  indu9try) : 

Agriculture Miller,  675-577;  N.  Thompson,  765-769 

Child  labor De  Graflenried,  229, 230;  N.  Thompson,  764 

Compulsory  education,  none N.  Thompson,  764 

Condition  of  labor  in Brid well,  239, 240 ;  Gompers,  647, 649 

Employers  and  employees,  relations N.  Thompson,  761 

Farm  tenants Orr,  486 ;  Bullock,  527 ;  N.  Thompson,  769 

Hours  of  labor De  Graflrenri«»d,225-L>27;  Brid  well.  235,241;  Coffin,  789, 792 

Industrial  development Miller,  576-580 ;  Coffin,  784 

Enthusiasm N.  Thompson,  760 

Living  cheaper  than  in  North Orr,  484 ;  Rennie,  490 ;  Coffin,  779 

Manufacturing,  natural  advantages. .  Bnllock.  523 ;  Candler,  537 ;  Coffin,  789, 792 

Manufacture  of  shoes,  not  a<lapted  to Cole,  730 

Labor,  common,  surplus Miller,  577-579 

Labor,  skilled,  and  capital  needed Miller,  578-680 

Labor  organizations,  remedy  for  evils N.  Thompson,  760, 771 

/  Conditions  in Gompers, 617, 649;  Miller,580 

Textile  industry Gfompers,  647 

Resources Miller,  574-580 

Schools.     (See  ^dttcaNoa;  Schooh,  pubhe,) 

Strikes  may  be  prohibited  in N.  Thompson,  759, 760 ;  Coffin,  797 

Sonth  America,  need  of  direct  transportation  to Search,  136, 137 

South  Carolina: 

Cost  of  living  low Orr,4H4;  Rennie,  490 

Cotton-mill  operatives,  condition Orr,  482-487 ;  Rennie,  487-492 

Hours  of  labor Orr,  484 

Illiteracy  diminishing Orr,  486 

School  fund Orr,  487;  Rennie,  489 

Southern  Industrial  Convention,  history,  character,  proposals . .  N.  Thompson,  755, 

756,758,770;  Coffin,  776, 778 

Spices,  filling  and  adulteration Deming,  703 

Spinners  (see  also  Cotton-mill  operatives;  Textile  industrg) : 

Strikes,  Lowell,  1899 - Connolly,  343, 347 

Wages — 

Georgia £lsas,572 

North  Carolina Tanner, 493;  McAden,503 

South  Carolina Orr,  483;  Rennie,  490, 491 

Per  side,  higher  in  Atlanta  than  in  Massachusetts Fisher.  531 

Spinning  plants,  erected  by  manufacturers  of  underwenr Woodward,  737 

Spoils  system,  on  public  and  qnasi-pnblic  works MoMackin,  809 

Spool-cotton  trust,  discharge  of  salesmen Roth,  714 

Standard  of  living  (see  also  Coat  of  living;  Living  wage) : 

American  mechanics,  changes  m Kennedy,  751, 752 

Cotton- mill  operatives,  higlier  than  on  fnrms Orr,  483 

High,  North  Carolina  ; McAden,  503 

High,  Sonth  Carolina Rennie,  490, 491 

Impossibility  of  fixing Perkins,  176, 177 

Negroes  and  whites,  compared Orr,  484 

Wages,  influence  on McNeill,  120,121 

Standard  Oil  Company : 

Effect  upon  quality  and  price  of  oil Bullock,  525 
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Standard  Oil  Company — Continued.  P^e- 

Local  price  cutting  to  destroy  cbmpetitorB Kennedy,  753, 754 

Profits  of,  relorrea  to G.  Thompson,  716 

State,  represents  the  wealthy  classes Gompers,  655-657 

State  Federation  of  Labor,  Oeorgla,  organizations  included  and  growth, 

Garrett,  542 

Statiatioa: 

New  York  Bnrean  of  Labor  Statistics,  nature  of  pnblioation McMackin,  799 

Of  unorganized  workers,  unobtainable McMackin,  810 

i  Steam  fitters :  { 

Agreements  with  employers,  various  cities Gombers,  914-949  j 

Chicago  building  trades  strike,  1900 Gombers,  947  4 

Master,  National  Association  of.     (See  National  Association  of  Master 

Steam  Fitters.) 
National  Association  of,  not  employed  on  buildings  in  New  York  City, 
'  Gombers,  944 

I  Wages  and  hours,  various  cities Gombers,  940-950, 968 

Steamahip  lines,  increase  of,  from  Mobile  and  New  Orleans N.  Thompson,  770 

Stetson  Hat  Company,  conditions  of  labor  and  production Search,  134-136  ' 

Steward,  building  trades,  duties  and  authority Say  ward,  849 

.  Btone  cutters : 

Europe,  long  existence  of  organization Kennedy,  746 

Hours  of  labor Gompers,624;  Kennedy,  744, 745 

Temporary  immigration  of  *' harvesters  " Kennedy,  745 

Union  organization,  membership,  fees,  etc Bridwell,  233, 236, 237, 239 

,  Higher  initiation  fees  for  foreigners  than  for  Americans Kennedy,  745 

Stove  Founders'  National  Defence  Association : 

Origin  and  history Hogan,  860-864  I 

Ex^tent  of  control  of  business Hogan,  868  i 

Arbitration  and  joint  agreement  system Hogan,  861-867 

Stove  trade,  recent  prosperity,  New  York McDonough,  308  i 

Street  Railway  Employees'  Association Mahon,  406-411 ;  Gompers,  639 

Street  railways: 

Arbitration  with  employees,  Detroit Mahon,  407 

Compulsory,  discussed Walcott,  91C911 

Automobiles,  competition  with Malny^414 

Emplovees,  competency,  rules  concerning Mahon,  415 

'  Hours  of  labor Bridwell,  241;  ; 

Mahon,  406,  414;  Gompers,  624,  639;  McMackin,  800 

I  Accidents  due  to  excessive  hours Mahon,  414  | 

'  Shifts  and  meals Mahon,  406 

Wages Mahon,  406,  414,  415;  Gompers,  639 

I"  Motormen,  responsibility  and  difficulty  of  work Mahon,  413,  414 

Intoxication,  rules  regarding Mahon,  414 

Seats  usually  furnished Mahon,  414-416 

Fares,  relation  to  overcapitalization  and  wages Mahon,  418 

I'  Fast  schedules,  ii^juries  tnrough,  Cleveland Mahon,  411 

Franchises,  corrupt  purchase Gompers,  638,  639 

Municipal  ownership,  advocated  generally Mahon,  416^18 

^  ■  Detroit,  attempt  to  establish,  described Mahon,  417,  418 

Glasgow,  working  of Mahon,  418 

'  Strikes  lead  toward Sherman,  381,  382 

Overcapitalization  of  companies Mahon,  418 

I  Strike,  Cleveland Sherman,  378,  380 ;  Mahon,  409-413 ;  Bishop,  471-473 

5  Ten-hour  law.  New  York,  violations McMackin,  800 

Vestibules,  nee<l  of Mahon,  415 ;  Gompers,  639,  640 

Legislation  for Mahon.  409;  Gompers,  639 

Studebaker  Wagon  Works,  laborers  chiefly  foreign  and  unskilled. 

Kennedy,  743,744 

Strikes  (see  also  Arbitration;  Boycotts ',  Injunctions;  Lockouts): 

Ag^reements  between  employers  and  employees  diminish^  by . . .  McMackin,  800 

Building  trades,  effect  on .' Healy,  161 ;  Say  ward,  845 

American  Federation  of  Labor,  no  benefit  paid  by Kennedy,  742 

No  control  by Kennedy,  742 

Army,  use  in,  condemned G.  Thompson,  717 

Assessments  and  funds,  cigar  makers Perkins,  170, 171 

Bricklayers Healy,  155 

Glass  workers Hayes,  104 

Granite  cutters Duncan,  202 

Window-glass  cutters Hammett,  929 

65lA 67 
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Strikes — Continued.  Page. 

Australasia,  great  strike  of  1892 Lnsk,  882 

Avoidance, possibility  of Scbafter,398 

Can  not  be  entirely  avoided (iompers,  G09 

Frequency  likely  to  diminish Hayes,  102, 108 

Boot  and  shoe  workers,  attitude  toward,  and  results  of Eaton,  374, 377 

Described Walcott,  912-9U 

Marlboro,  Massachusetts,  described Wade,  69, 70 ;  Eaton,  358, 370 

Bricklaying  trade,  freedom  i^om Spohn,  141 ;  Healy,  155 

Carpenters,  for  8-honr  day,  successful,  Memphis,  Tenn Hanson,  587 

For  9  hours,  Boston Say  ward,  851 

Sympathetic Spohn,  139-142;  Say  ward,  844,  851 

Causes — 

Generally Garland,  85,  86;  White, 

183, 18i;  Bridwell,239;  Donnelly,  270;  Gomper8,606; 
Kennedy,  739,  740;  Coffin,  777;  Gilbert,  874,  878,  879 

Agitators  and  demagogues Gombers,  957 

Eni])loyer8  force,  with  object  of  suspending  work Hayes,  104 

Employers  to  blame Say  ward,  844 

Employers  and  employees  both  to  blame Hosan,  873 

Hours  of  labor,  to  enforce  10-honr  law,  New  York  . : McMackin,  800 

Carpenters,  for  8  hours,  Memphis,  Tenn Hanson,  587 

For  reduction,  machinists Meisel,  349 

Inferior  workmen Smith,  981 

Limitation  of  work,  to  enforce A.  Thompson,  836 

Promotion  of  workmen Fry,  899 

Prosperity,  relation  to Sherman,  381 ;  McMackin,  799 ;  Gilbert,  876, 878 

Saturday  half-holiday,  withdrawal  of,  machinists Ashe,  311 

Sudden  demands  by  either  party Bishop,  479,  480 

Union  labor,  to  compel  exclusive  employment Wade,  69 

Unions,  refusal  to  recognize Mahon,  409,  410;  Bishop,  472,  478 

Wages,  refusal  to  pay  union,  iron  trade Garland,  85 

Reduction  of,  most  common Wade,  69 

Reduction  of  minimum  scale Garland,  97 

Recent,  intended  to  bring  to  former  level Sherman,  381 

Worklngmen,  prolongation  due  to  excessive  demands  of . .  A.  Thompson,  84 1 

Cbicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy,  of  1877,  referred  to Gompers,  607 

Cigar  makers,  described Perkins,  16S^171 

Cincinnati,  described Strasser,  258 

Methods  of  authorizing Perkins,  1€B 

Clothing  cutters,  conciliatory  policy , White,  190 

Coal  miners,  Virden,  111 Davis,  986 

Pans.  Ill Davis,  989 

Coat  makers,  Cincinnati,  1895,  settlement  of Bishop,  469,  470 

Conservatism  in  methods  increasing,  Massachusetts Wade,  70 

Conspiracy,  early  court  decisions  concerning Strasser,  263 

Contract  labor.     (See  below.  Importation  of  labor,) 

Cotton  mills,  southern Fisher,  532, 535 

Due  to  introduction  of  negro  labor Houston,  550 

Unauthorized,  at  Warren  mill,  Georgia Mulcay,  566,  567 

Defined - Gompers,  605 

Electrical  workers,  policy  regarding,  and  results  of Sherman,  376, 381 

Employers'  methods,  company  stores  and  tenements,  tli  rents  regard- 
ing    Wright,  14;  Hayes,  109 

Transfer  of  work  to  other  manufacturers Hogan,  864 

Evils  of N.  Thompson,  756 

Flint-glass  trade A.Thompson,  829,  830;  Kunzler,  936;  Kennedy,  741 

Foreign  contract  labor  imported  by  employers Garland,  86 ;  Duncan,  204 

Fulton  Bag  and  Cotton  Mills,  Georgia Elsas,  573 

Garment  workers,  attitude  of  members  and  people  toward White,  190 

New  York,  causes  and  results White,  183, 184 

Glass-bottle  blowers,  funds  of Hayes,  104 

Glass  workers,  window,  effects  of  union Campbell,  44, 45 

Granite  cutters,  lockout  of  1892,  causes  and  results Duncan  202,  203 

Rockport  strike  described Mitchell,.  317 

Horseelioers,  Newark Smith,  978 

Indiana,  1898-1900 Kennedy,  739 

Iron  and  steel  trade,  Carnegie  strike,  causes Garland,  97 

Causes  and  results  generally Garland,  85,  86;  Bishop,  480, 481 
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Strikes— Contiimed.  •  P«g«. 

Iron  MolderH'  Union Hogan,  861 

Elimination  in  ntove  foundries Hogan,  862 

Providence  strike,  caases  and  methods Rice,  354,  355 

Troy,  1886 Hogan,  861,  871 

Importation  of  labor  to  defeat Garland,  86; 

McNeill,  116;  Dnncan,  214, 215 ;  Eaton,  370 

lu  timidation  in,  instances  of Wade,  69,  70 

Laws  of  Massachnsetts  regarding Wade,  70 

MiichiniHts'  strike,  Boston Meisel,  351,  352 

Knights  of  Labor,  attitude  toward Spohn,  110 

Certain  leaders  promoted McNeill,  117 

Failure  of Schonfarber,  428 

Labor  organizations,  relations  to^ 

Effect  generally Campbell,  44-i6; 

McNeill,  115, 116;  Carhartt,  673,674;  N.  Thompson,  758,773 

Decrease  as  strength  of  orgauizatiun  increases Gompers,  600 

Diminished  by Gompers,  608, 609; 

G.  Thompson,  719;  Kennedy,  741,742;  McMackin,800 

Influence  of  strong,  in  checking White,  190 

Infl  uence  in  causinff  trouble,  machinists Meisel,  351 

National  organizations,  methods  of  control Bridwell,  239 ; 

Hanson,  582;  Kennedy,  742 

Central  control  desirable Eaton,  357 

New  orgHnizai  ions,  prone  to Gompers,  606,  607 

Preparation  for,  beett  means  of  avoiding Gompers,  607, 608 

Legislation  and  regnlation — 

Desirability  of  regulating  by  law,  discussed Ashe,  314 ; 

Smith,  979;  Davis,  985, 988 
Abolition  by  compulsory-arbitration  law  of  New  Zealand. .  McMackin,  805 ; 

Lnsk,  884, 885 

Felony,  should  be,  under  certain  conditions N.  Thompson,  757, 758, 762; 

Coffin,  779 

Misdemeanor,  should  be  made N.  Thompson,  762 

Notice  of  demands,  advocated Bishop,  479, 480 

Prohibition,  probable  in  South N.ThouipsoD,759,760;  Coffin,  797 

Recogni  tion  of  representatives  of  parties,  compulsory Bishop,  476 

Suspension  pending  negotiations  for  settlement Bishop,  47^-477 ; 

Gilbert,  880;  Kunzler,935 

Machinists,  existing  strikes  among,  described Ashe,  311, 312 

Ensland,  results  regarding  nonunion  labor Russell,  337 

Kidder  Press  Company,  strike  described Meisel,  348-353 

Methods  of  ordering,  by  trade  unions Hayes,  104, 110; 

Ashe,  311;  Donnelly,  268-273;  Mahon,408:  Gompers,  609 

Buildin*;  trades Spohn,  139-142 

Cigar  makers Perkins,  169;  Strasser,  258, 259 

Conferences  with  employers  before  ordering Donnelly,  270-273 

Mi^jority,  often  asainst  wish  of Coffin,  788 

National,  disapproved Garrett,  549 

New  York,  statistics Gilbert,  876, 879 

Recent McMackin,  799, 800 

New  Zealand,  forbidden  pending  decision  under  compulsory  arbitration 
law McMackin,  805;  Lnsk,  884, 885 

North  Carolina,  frequent  in Lacy,  497 

Picketing — 

Defined Gompers,  610, 611 ;  Wright,  16 

Employment,  instances  of Wade,  70 ;  Bridwell,  239 

Invades  private  rights Coffin,  778 

Justification ^ho,  312-^15 

Machinists' strike,  Boston Meisel,  349, 350 

Prosecutions  for,  Massachnsetts Wade,  70 

Restraint  by  injunction Garland,  88 ;  Ashe,  312 

Prosperity,  influence  in  causing.  Sherman,  381 ;  McMackin,  799;  Gilbert,  876, 878 

Quasi-public  works,  railroads N.  Thompson ,  757 ;  Coffin,  778 

Results — 

Beneficial  to  workmen Garland,  85, 86 ; 

Hayes,  104 ;  Spohn,  142 ;  Gompers,  600, 608 

Boot  and  shoe  workers,  unsuccessful  character  and  reasons Eaton,  357 

Effectiveness  not  diminished  by  modem  conditions Gompers,  619 
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Strikes — Continued. 

Resnlts— Continued.  I*agew 

Electrical  workers,  recent  succeas  of. Sherman,  376 

Employers  fear  more  than  employees A.  Thompson,  837 

Idleness  little  increased  by Gomper8,608 

Injnrioiis  generally Coffin,  777, 778 :  Rnssell,  337 

.  Injurious  to  all  classes Woodbury,  327 

Iron  trade,  beneficial  to  employees Garland,  85, 86 

Massachusetts,  rarely  successful Wade»  72 

Public  opinion  called  to  labor  question McNeill,  115, 116 

Stonecutters'  trade Bridwell,236 

Riffbts  of  employers  and  employees  discussed Ashe,  313, 315 ;  Russell,  338 

Rubber  workers,  Millville Wade,  69 

Sources  of  information Wright,  10 

Steam  fitters,  Columbia  University,  1897 Gombers,  940 

Washington,  1899 Gombers,  940 

Stove-  founding  trade,  elimination  by  conciliation Hogan,  862 

Street  railway  employees,  Cleveland 8herman,  378, 380; 

Mahon,  409-413;  Bishop,  471-474;  Gomners,638 

Methods  of  declaring Manon,  408 

Tendency  toward  municipal  ownership Sherman,  382 

Sympathetic — 

Building  trades,  methods  of  ordering,  etc Spohn,  139-142 

Abolished  in  Boston Say  ward,  844, 851 

Deprecated Strasser,  263 ;  Coffin,  178 

Evils  of N.  Thompson,  756 

Iron  trade,  instances  of Garland,  86 

Massachusetts,  uncommon Wade,  70, 71 

Shoe  trade,  Marlboro Wade,  70 

Typographical  Union,  method  of  orderi  ng Donnelly,  268-273 

Theatriciu  stage  employees,  Detroit Hart,  690 

Typographical  Union — 

Jelled  Printing  Trades  counoils,  relations  and  working . .  Donnelly,  268-273 

Causes Donnell3%270 

Chicago  newspaper  strike,  1898 Donnelly  272, 273 

Consent  of  international  officers  required Hanson,  582 

Dnties  of  organizer Kilbum,563 

Methods  of  ordering Donnelly,  268-273 

Pittsburg  strike,  causes  and  results Donnelly,  269, 270 

Textile  mills,  Fall  River,  1879 Wade,  69 

Spinners,  Lowell,  1899,  causes  and  results Connolly,  343, 347 

Trusts,  superior  strength  in Bishop,  480, 481 

Violence  in — 

Instances  of  and  responsibility  for Bishop,  473 

Cleveland  street-car  strike Bishop,  473 ;  Mahon,  410-412 

Injurious  to  strikers'  cause Coffin,  794 

Instigated  by  employers G.  ITiompson,  717,  719, 720 

Labor  organizations,  not  tfae  fault  of G.  Thompson,  717, 719, 720 

Not  upheld  by Gompers^  610, 611 

Often  not  the  fault  of  strikers Coffin,  778, 793 

Window-Glass  Cutters'  League,  assessments  to  support Hammett,  929. 

Window-glass  workers Campbell,  44-46 

Wire  mills,  Ohio Bishop,  480,  481 

Subsidy,  shipping,  advocated Search,  125, 136, 137 ;  Bullock,  524 

Summer  rest: 

Glass  bottle  bio  worn Hayes.  921 

Flint  Glass  Workers' Union Kunzler,936 

Bmiday  labor: 

Bakeries,  difficulty  of  prohibiting Campbell,  53 

Brewery  workmen,  abolition  by Gompers,  624>  650 

Evils Schaffer,391 

Iron  aud  steel  trade,  amount  in Schaifer,  391 

Amalgamated  association,  efforts  against Sohaffer,  391, 392 

Laws,  Massachusetts,  referred  to Wade,  74 

Little,  except  in  personal  services Wriffht,  19 

Prohibition,  except  of  necessary  labor,  advocated Spohn,  145 

Southern  States Bridwell,241 

Theaters,  discussed Hart^690,691 

Tobacco  workers Evans,  402 
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Sweat  flhopa :  Pftge. 

Army  clothing,  mannfactnre  in O'Leary,  32 ;  Campbell,  49, 50 

Causea  of  conditions,  workers  themselvee  largely  at  fault Oljcary,  30, 34 

Chicago Kelley,  244-251 

Number  of  shops  and  employees Kelley,  244, 246 

Sanitary  conditions Kelley,  245-249 

Children,  employment  and  condition O'Lioary,  29-31 ;  Kelley,  247, 252 

Tendency  to  enter  other  trades White,  191 

Cigar  mannfactnre,  Chicago,  conditions  in Kelley,  251 ;  6.  Thompson,  722 

Clothing,  proportion  of,  made  nnder White,  188 

Competition  among  workers,  character  of White,  186, 187 

Competitive  disadvantages  in  some  lines Carhartt,  669 

Conditions  in  different  cities  and  States,  compared White,  186, 188, 189 

Contractors,  relation  to  employers  and  employees Kel ley,  245 

Bonds  for  satisfactory  treatment  of  employees White,  184 

Small  capital  and  instability  of  bnsiness White,  184, 187 

Contract  system,  description O'Leary,  29-3t 

Basis  of  the  evil White,  186,194 

/  Employed  to  relieve  manufacturers  of  responsibility White,  186, 194 

Consumers — 

Possible  influence  in  checking  evils White,  193, 198;  Carhartt,  668, 659 

Average  dealer  prefers  not  to  patronize Carhartt,  666 

Government  should  not  patronize Carhartt,  667 

Consumers'  League,  influence  in  improving  conditions White^  189 

Definition  of  system Wright,  19;  Ames,  66 

Department  stores,  tendency  to  discourage Wanamaker,  463 

Diseases,  contagious,  dissemination  by O'Leary,  33; 

White,  195;  Kelley,  244,  247-249 

Fumigation  as  precaution  against Kelley,  249 

Division  of  labor  in O'Leary,  31 

Foreign-bom  character  of  difl;erent  nationalities  engaged  in O'Leary,  29, 30 : 

White,  190-192 

Chicago Kelley,  244,  245 

Colonization,  evil  influence  of White,  190-192 

Home  shops,  disadvantages W  hite,  186 

Impossibility  of  inspecting Kelley,  245,249 

Conditions,  unsatisfactory Kelley,  248,249 

Number Campbell,  50 

Wages  insufficient Kelley,  248, 249 

Farmers,  work  for  pin-money,  evils White,  194 

License,  New  York White,  185,198 

Decrease  of  manufacture  in.  New  York White,  T86 

Prohibition,  advocated White,  195;  Kelley,  248-250 

Hours,  possibility  of  abolishing  system  by  redaction Kelley,  255 

Ignorance  of  workersin White,  186, 190 

Immigration,  influence  in  perpetuating  evil  conditions White,  187, 190-192 

Inspection,  insufficiency  of  foroe White,  199 

Inspectors  should  have  undivided  authority Campbell,  50 

Bribesoflered  to  inspectors White, 200 

Incompetency  and  lack  of  sympathy  of  inspectors White,  199 

Discussed McMackin,  807, 808 

Inspectors'  convention,  opinions O'Leary,  28 

Jews,  character  of  workers  in White,  191 

Labor  organizations  in Ames,  67 

Difficulty  of  forming White,  184, 193 ;  Kelley,  250 

Laws,  existing,  and  their  working — 

General  summary Wright,  19 

Illinois Kelley,  244, 245, 248 

Massachusetts Ame6,66;  Wade, 75, 79, 80;  White,  186 

New  York 0'Leary,28;  White.  184, 185, 198 

Unconstitutional McDonough,  305 

Pennsylvania Campbell,  48, 49 

Tendency  to  drive  clothing  trade  from  State '. Chalifoux,  343 

Legislation  proposed.    (See  below— Remedies.) 

Manufacturers,  responsi bility  discussed Carhartt,  658, 659 

Economy  to White,  194;  Kelley,  250 

Massachusetts,  conditions  and  laws Wade,  75, 79, 80 ;  Whi te,  186 

Sanitary  conditions,  improved Ames,  66 

New  York,  existence  and  condition McMackin,  807, 808 

Number  employed,  sex  and  age O'Leary,  29 

Legislation  and  inspection.  O'Leary,  28;  McDonough,  305;  White,  184, 185, 198 
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Pennsjlvania,  conditions  aad  laws Campbell,  49, 50 

PMladelphiA,  conditions KeUey,^9 

Permits,  requiieineut  of,  advantages White,  1&,  198 

Remedies — 

Colonization,  prevention  of White,  196 

Contract  system,  abolition  by  trade-nnton  efforts White,  193 

Factory  lagislutLon,  strict  enforcement White,  193, 1 99 

Federal  legislHtion Kellev,  254, 255 

Foot  power  machines,  prohibition  of Kelley,  252 

Fumigation  of  clothing Kelley,  249 

Immigration,  edncational  and  other  restrictions White,  196, 197 

Public  opinion,  and  preference  for  goods  made  nmler  fair  eonditions. 

White,  193, 198;  Carhartt,  658, 659 

Trade  unions,  thorough  organisation White,  193, 195, 196 

Uniform  legislation,  recommended O'Leary,  28 ;  White,  196 

Contiscation  of  goods  discnssed Campbell,  49, 50 

Inspection,  advocated  as  most  effective  cure J^  Wright,  19 

License  and  inspection  in  all  cases,  advocated O'Leary,  28, 32 

Employees  themselves  mast  bring  reform O'Leary ,  34 

Rents,  saving  to  mannfactnrers  by  system Kel]ey,250 

Sale  of  goods,  interstate Kelley,  255 

Sanitary  conditions  generally  nnsatisfaotory O'Leary,  29. 30 

Stri Ices,  recent,  causes  and  results White,  183, 184 

Tailors,  high-grade,  gootls  largely  made  in White,  188 

Task  system,  evils Whito,  186, 194 

Tobacco  manufacture,  little  in £vaDBy403 

Union  labels  only  guarantee  of  proper  conditions Whit«,  189 

Vermin  in  clothuig Campbell,  49 ;  White,  195 ;  Kelley,  251 

Wages— 

Cost  of  making  garments White,  193 

Insufficiency Kelley,  248. 249 

•  Rates,  stated 0*Leary,  31-33 

Difficulty  of  asoerUining..-. Kelley, 246, 247 

S^veden,  children,  laws  regulating  employment Wsde,  84 

S^vedes,  charaeter  as  laborers Kennedy, 743 

Surindlixig  schemes,  advertisements  of. Gondie,  727 

Switserland,  children,  laws  regulating  employment Wade,  83 

Tailors  (see  also  JMbor  organization$;  Sweat  shops) : 

Home  workshoiM,  efforts  to  abolish Gompers,624 

Hours  of  labor Gomper8,624 


Adjustment  to  change  in  conditions^  desirability  of Wanamaker,  468 

Hoot  and  shoe  manufacture,  protection  unnecessary Eaton,  361, 362 

Tariff  iigurious Eaton,  360-362 ;  Cole,  729 

Drawbacks  not  obtained Tilt,  679 

Cigars,  necessity  of  protection  against  West  Indies  and  Philippines 

Stra8ser,266;  6.  Thompeon,722 

Depressions  caused  by  changes Search,  129 

Glass Campbell,  4.5, 47; 

Hayes,  108,922;  A.  Thompson, 829, 830;  Fry,903;  Hammett,925 

Hides,  injurious  effect  on  shoe  industry Eaton,360;  Tilt, 679, 682;  Cole, 729 

Soda  ash A.  Tliompson,  839 

Permanence,  desirability  of Wanamaker,  468 

Tea,  price  raised  by Dcming,708 

W^ages  in  glass  trade,  affected  by Campbell,  45, 47 ; 

Hayes,  108, 922 ;  Hammet,  925 
Taxation  (see  also  Single  Uur) : 

Business  tax,  none  in  Chicago Young,  698 

Competition,  relation  to Schonfarber,  444 

Cotton  mills,  exempt  from,  Alabama N.  Thompson,  760 

Department  stores,  discussed Chalifoux,  342;  Wanamaker,  467 ;  Gondie,  725 

Franchises,  New  York 1 McDonough,  308, 309 

Income  tax,  proccressive,  advocated Bullock,  526 ;  Schonfarber,  445, 446 

Indirect,  evil  effects Schonfarber,  414 

Inheritance  tax,  working  discussed Schonfarber,  445 

Internal  revenue Bullock,  526  '^ 

Laws  violated  by  nonunion  cigar  manufacturers G.  Thompson,  718 

Manufacturing  establishmen  ts,  exemption Candler,  537 ;  Tilt,  634 

Usually  held  unconstitutional  ..- Wright,24 
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School  pnrposes,  Son th  Cttrolina Orr,  487 ;  Ronnie,  489 

Sonrces  of  mtbrmation Wright,  24 

Stamp  tax,  effect  upon  prices  of  proprietary  articles Wooclwanl,  732 

Trusts Bullock,  526 

Tea,  price  increased  by  import  duty Doming,  703 

Telegraphs: 

}  Congress,  infl  nence  of  franking  priyilego Donnelly,  289 

Government  ownership  advocated Sherman,  380 ;  Lusk,  895 

^  Advocated  by  Knights  of  Labor Sohonfarber,  438 

Advocated  by  Typographical  Union,  arguments Donnelly,  284-291 

Bills  before  Congress,  history Donnelly,  286-289 

Monopolies,  influence  against Donnelly,  291 

Rates,  newspaper,  England  and  United  States Donnelly,  285 

Taxes,  incidence Donnelly,  289 

Telephones;  independent  companies,  recent  establishment Sherman,  380 

■  Public  ownersliip  advocated Sherman,  380 

Tenant  system,  farms : 

Origin  amonnc  Southern  farmers Bullock,527 

Penal  enforcement  of  contracts  in  South X.  Thompson.  769 

South  Carolina Orri486 

Tennessee: 

Communities  of  Northern  families Miller,  576 

Convict  labor Hanson,  585, 586 ;  Kruger,  592 

Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  labor  congress  at Gompers,  596 

Texas,  contract-labor  laws  violated  in  building  capitol Duncan,  207, 208 

Textile  industry  (see  also  Cotton  mills) : 

Hours  of  labor,  shortened  by  legislation Gompers,  625 

Long  hours  no  advantage  to  mill  owners Gompers,  727, 628, 690-652 

1  Housing  of  workers De  Gratfenried,  219-222, 225;  Coffin,  779, 780 

;  Immigration,  influence  of De  Graffeuried,  221, 223 

Labor  organizations — 

Difficulty  of  forming Connolly,  347 

-  l^oportion  of  workers  organized Connolly,  344 

—  Lack  of  good  trade  un  ions  hinders  development Gompers,  627 

—  Wages  reduced  through  lack  of  organization Gompers,  616, 645 

i       ^  Ring  spinning,  influence  in  discouraging  organization Connolly,  348 

'  South Gompers,  647 

Laws,  Massachusetts Waae,78,79 

Mills- 
Drainage  and  plumbing,  unsatisfactory De  Graffeuried,  226 

Massachusetts,  generally  managed  by  principal  owners Wolcott,  915 

Massachusetts,  number  of Wade,  84 

Pennsylvania,  establishment  in  outlying  districts De  Graffeuried,  224 

Mule  spinning,  displacement  by  ring  spinning Connolly,  348 

Nationalities  engaged  in .* Connolly,  347 

New  England,  patriarchal  character  of  early  mills De  (iraflTenried,  221 

South,  advantages Gompers,  627, 652 

Character  of  workers N.  Thompson,  764 

Conditions  generally ♦. De  Graffeuried,  224, 227 

Strike,  Fall  River,  1879 Wade,  69 

Lowell,1899 Connolly,  343, 347 

*  Wages,  unjust  methods  of  gauging  work Wade,  72, 78, 79;  Connolly,  345, 346 

Increase  through  trade  unions '. Connolly,  345, 347 

Reduction  of  1897, 1898 Connolly,  344, 345 

Reduction,  1898,  through  weakness  of  organization Gompers,  616, 645 

Textile  schools.    (See  Uducation,  industrial,) 
Theaters  (see  also  Actors) : 

t    .  Chorus  girls,  pav  and  expenses Hart,  694 

^  Fires  di mi nished  by  organization  of  employees Hart,  691 

Receipts,  customary  division Hart,  694 

Sunday  performance  discussed Hart,  690, 691 

Theatrical  trust,  effects Hart,  691-694 

Theatrical  Stage  Employees,  National  Alliance,  description  and  effects. 

Hart,  687-694 

Thread,  cotton  trust Roth,  714 

Tin-plate  manufacture : 

<  American  Tin  Plate  Company Sohaffer,  384, 395, 396 ;  Doming,  704 

/  Contract  labor,  importation  of Schaffer,  888, 392 
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Amalgamated  AiBSociation  of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Plate  Workers,  relation 

to Garland, 85:  Schaffer,383 

Immigration,  evil  effeots Schafler,  392, 393 

Organization  of  employees  in  tinning  houses Schaffer,  383 

Wages,  variation  since  1892 Schaffer,  383, 384 

Monopoly  of  tin  plate  used  for  caAned  foods Deming,  704 

Prices,  increase  and  canses , Sohaffer,  397, 398 

Increase,  effect  upon  prices  of  food Deming,  704 

Tin  Workers'  Asaociation,  International  Proteotive,  organization.  Schaffer,  383 
Tobacco  manufacture  (see  also  Cigar  makert,  etc) : 

Children,  employment  of Evans,  400, 405 

Combinations,  effect  on  small  manufacturers Evans,  402 

Relations  between Evans,  401 

Discharge  of  salesmen Roth,  714 

Labor,  effect  on Evans,  400 

Unions,  refusal  to  recognize Evans,  403 

Wages,  influence  on   Stra88er,265 

Convict  labor,  competition  of Evans,  403 

Factory  inspection,  need  of Evans,  404 

Hours  of  labor Evans,  401 

Machinery,  employment  and  effects Evans,  399 

Negro  labor,  employment  of Evans,  400, 405 

Sunday  labor Evans,  402 

Sweat  shops,  little  employment  in Evans,  403 

Wages  and  duration  of  employment Evans,  399, 400 

Women,  employment  and  wages Evans,  399, 403 

Workers,  condition  generally Evans,  404, 405 

Workers'  union,  colored,  resisted  by  white  men I Lacy,  497 

Tobacco  Workers'  International  Union:  ^ 

American  Federation  of  Labor,  affiliation  with .^ . .  Evans,  400 

American  Tobacco  Company,  refusal  to  recognize Evans,  403, 404 

Funds  and  benefits ^ .  Evans,  402 

Organization  and  membership Evans,  391) 

Proportion  of  members  to  total  employed Evans,  404 

Women,  membership  in Evans,  403 

Trades  and  Labor  Council,  Memphis,  Tenn Hanson,  587 ;  Myers,  587 

Trade  unions.    (See  Labor  arganizationa.) 

Transportation  lines,  strike  on  should  be  felony N.  Thompson,  757 

Traveling  salesmen: 

Combinations,  displacement  by,  effects Schaffer,  396 

American  Tobacco  Company Roth,  714 

Trusts.    (See  Combinations.) 

Turpentine  forms,  worked  by  leased  convicts  in  Florida Coffin,  782 

Typographical  Union,  International  (see  also  Printers) : 

Agf^ressive  and  defensive  action,  differences  between Donnelly,  270-272 

Allied  Printing  Trades  Councils,  organization  and  working  . .  Donnelly,  26^273 

Autiscalping  law,  opposition  to Donnelly,  281 

Apprenticeship  system Houston,  553;  Kil burn,  560-564;  Hanson,  582-585 

Associated  Press,  antagonism  to Donnelly,  284, 285 

Benefit  features Hanson,  582 

Boston,  missionary  activity McNeill,  114 

Bookbinders,  Brotherhood  of,  organization  and  relation  to  Typo- 
graphical Union Donnelly,  268 

Chapels,  organization  and  functions Donnelly,  271 

Character  not  restrictive Dounelly,28i 

Dues  and  funds Donnelly,  283 

Employers'  association,  character  of Donnelly,  274 

Employers,  conferences  with Donnelly,  270-273 

Contract,  Memphis,  Tenn Hanson,  581,582 

History,  membership,  etc Donnelly,  268 

Home  for  Union  Printers Donnelly,281 

Hours  of  labor Donnelly,  273, 274 ;  Hanson,  581;  Kennedy,  739, 740 

Injunctions  against Donnelly,290 

Membership Schonfarber,  421 

Qualifications  for Hanson,  582, 583 

Two- thirds  membership Hanson,  582, 583 

Recent  increase Donnelly,  291 

West  Indies,  Mexico,  etc Donnelly,  284 

Memphis,  Tenn Kil burn,  560-504;  Hanson,  581-587 
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Newspaper  writers,  organization  of Donnelly,  275 

Nonunion  men,  relative  wages Donnelly,  273 

Organizers Donnelly,  2££3, 284 

Printing  Pressmen's  Union,  organization  and  relation  to  Typograpliical 

Union 1 Donnelly,  268 

"  Rattine,''  definition  and  penalty Donnelly,274 

Referendum  system,  described Donnelly,2e9 

Rules  and  methods Kilburn,  ri^)-564 

Alleged  nninst  conduct N.  Thompson,  774, 775 

htri  kes,  methods  of  ordering  and  causes Donnelly,  268-273 ; 

Hanson,  582;  Kilbnm,  563 

Chicago  newspaper  strike,  1898 Donnelly,  272, 273 

Pittsburg  book  strike Donnelly,  269, 270 

Strike  funds Donnelly,  269 

Subdivision  into  other  unions Donnelly,  268 

Telegraphs.  Government  ownership  advocated  by Donnelly,  284-291 

Union  labels,  advantages Donnelly,282 

Litigation  concerning Donnelly,  282, 283 

Government  priu ting,  use  on,  advocated Donnelly,  283 

Wages,  kept  up  by  union  scales,  methods  of  securing Wright,  15 ; 

Donnelly,  270, 271 

Women,  competition  of Donnelly,  277 

Membership  of Donnelly,  277, 278 

Management  of  female  labor : Kennedy,  749, 750 

Typothetse,  contracts  with  Typographical  Union  of  Memphis Hanson,  581-582 

Undervirear  manufacturers,  erection  of  spinning  plants Woodward,  737 

Unemployment  (see  also  Employmmt;  MucMnery) : 
Causes — 

Convict  labor Myers,  588 

Department  stcires Roth,  706 ;  Goudie,  724 

Employment  of  women  and  children Coffin,  780 

Machinery Gompers,  617 

DiscbarjB^e  of  traveling  salesmen  by  trusts Roth,  714 

Industrial  development  generally  .* Kennedy,  747, 748 

Vicious  habits Fry,  906 

Cigar  Makers G.  Thompson,  721 

Decreaee,  1897-1900 McMackin,  799, 801 

Fulton  Bag  and  cotton  mills,  due  to  discontinuance  of  night  work 

Houston,  549, 550 

New  York  statistics MoDononeh,  306/  McMackin,  799, 801 

Remedies ;  shorter  hours  of  labor Perkins,  174. 178 ;  Duncan,  214 ; 

Woodbury,  328;  Eaton,  372;  Gompers,  617;  Carhartt,  662 ;  Coffin,  781 

Increase  of  wages Kennedy,  754 

Public  relief,  compulsory Eaton,  372 

Unskilled  and  clerical  labor Lacy,  501 

Union  labels: 

Advantages White,  189: 

Stras8er,263;  Donnelly,  282;  Myers,  590, 591 ;  Gompers,  628-630 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers,  agreement  concerning  use Eaton,  367 

Effect  in  advertising  goods Eaton,  359, 368, 372 

Experieuce  of  Pingree  and  Smith Carhartt,  673 

Boycott,  indirect Gompers,  641 

Cigar  Makers Perkins,  171 

Method  of  using G.  Thompson^  715 

Counterfeiting G.  Thompson,  715, 716, 718 

Value  in  maintaining  wages G.  Thompson,  721 

Consumers'  Circle,  establishment  of Schonfarber,  431 

Counterfeiting Gompers,  628, 629 ;  G.  Thompson,  715, 716, 718 

Farmers  dislike Carfaartt,  663 

Garment  Workers,  nature  and  cost Carhartt,  660 

Advantages White,  189, 19S;  Carhartt,  658-674 

Extent  of  use Carhartt,  665 

Demanded  by  locomotive  engineers Carhartt,  661 

Enables  consumer  to  avoid  sweat-shop  goods Carhartt,  666 

Used  in  sweat  shops McMackin,  808 

History Gompers,  628-633 

Knights  of  Labor,  support  given  by Schonfarber,  430, 431 

Wtigation  as  to  legality Donnelly,  282, 283 

Opposition  to  use Gompers,  629 
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Priotere Donnellr,  282, 283 

Qaality  of  nnion-made  goods  superior Carnartt,  663 

Union  label  leagues,  number  ana  character Gompers,  628 

United  States  Glass  Company: 

Contest  with  Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union  ..  A.  Thompson,  836;  Knnzler,  933, 934 
Orfiranization A.  Thompson,  836 

United   States   Leather  Company,  controls  price  to  maunfaotnrers  of 
shoes Eaton,  361 

Violence.    (See  Strikes.) 

Wage  system,  permanence  of,  problematic Gompers,  645 

Wages,  (see  also  Overtime;  Piecework) : 

Agreement  for  period  of  time,  advantages  and  disadvantages,  (see  also 
main  head,  Agreements) Garland, 86, 89, 90 

AuHtralasia,  rates  in Lnsk,  891 

Bookbinders,  North  Carolina Lacy,  497 

Boot  and  shoe  workers Eaton,  359, 365, 369;  Tilt,  676, 678 ;  Cole,  728-730 

Bricklayers  and  maMons Spohn,  144-146 ;  Healy,  157, 158 

Boston Woodbury,  325,  326;  Smith,  330;  Walsh,  331;  Say  ward,  &47 

North  Carolina Black  well,  507;  Lacy,497 

South  Carolina,  white  and  colored Rennie,488 

Building  trades,  method  of  fixing Spohn,  141, 143, 144 

Difterences  between  localities Spohn,  146, 147, 154 

Agreements  with  employers Spohn,  144 

Carpenters  and  Joiners Lacy,  497;  Hanson,  586 

Increased  by  organization,  Macon,  Ga Kilbnni,  561 

Cash  payment,  advocated,  (see  also  Companjf  stares) Coffin,  779 

New  York  law,  satisfactory  working CLeary  27 

Bricklayers Spohn,  144 

Chicago,  rise  in  25  years Young,  698 

Cigar  makers Perkins,  176;  Strasser,  259, 260;  G.  Thompson,  715, 716, 72^722 

Cities,  higher  than  in  country  districts De  Graffenreid,  219 

Clothing  trade.     (See  below,  Sweat  shops.) 

Convict  labor,  effect  upon.    (See  main  nead.) 

Cost  of  living,  relation  to Orr,485;  Gomber8,960 

Cost  of  production,  low  with  high  wa^es Search,  135 ; 

Rennie,  490;  Hanson,  583, 584 ;  Lnsk,  888, 891 

Cotton  mills.  Southern  States Orr,483; 

Rennie, 490, 491;  Tanner,  493,495;  Lacy, 497;  McAden,503;  Bul- 
*  lock,  522,523;    Fisher,  529,531;   Kilbnm,564;   Mnleay,  565^568 

Northern  and  Southern  compared Rennie,  491 

Bullock,  522;  FUher,  531, 535 ;  Elsas,  573, 574 

Rent  and  transportation  deducted  from Houston,  550; 

Jones,  565, 557 ;  Elsas,  569^71 
Voluntary  advance  in Turner,  514-516 

Department  stores Young,  695, 701 ;  Roth,  706;  Woodward,  735 

Female  labor,  too  small  for  support Young,  695, 701 

Salaries  of  higher  employees Young,  696, 700 

Electrical  workers Sherman,  376 

Engine  manufacture,  I^videnoe,  R.  I Rice,  353«  354 

Fines  and  deductions.    (See  main  head.) 

Economy  of  high Search,  133;  Rennie,  490;  Hanson,  583, 584 ;  Lu8k,888,891 

Employers,  voluntary  increase  by,  advocated,  instances Search,  135 

Rarely  increased  without  request Kennedy,  739 

Plint-glass  manufacture A.  Thompson, 830, 833, 834, 838;  Kunzler,936 

European  and  American A.  Thompson,  830;  Fry,903 

Proportion  of  total  cost  in  manufacture A.  Thompeon,  838 

Glass-bottle  blowers Hayes,  107, 108, 922 

Methods  of  payment Hayes,  921 

Joint  agreements  with  employers Hayes,  102, 103 

Granite  trade Duncan,  205, 209 ;  Mitchell,  316, 318 ;  Murraj',  320 

Agreement  with  employers Duncan,  202, 2C^,  205 

Harness  factories,  living  wage  not  made  in Kmger,593 

Convict  lal>or,  effect  on Kruger,592,593 

Hat  trade.  Stetson  Hat  Company Search,  134 

Hours  of  labor,  relation  to MeNeill,120; 

Spohn,  145;  Duncan,  205,  206;  Bridwell,  243;  Eaton,  366:  Gom- 
pers, 624, 625 ;  Carhartt,  662 ;  Kennedy,  754 ;  Smith,  978 ;  KeUey,  253 
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Wages— Contiuned.  P«ge. 

Increase,  civilization  tends  towara McNeill,  118 

Woald  diminish  nnemployment Kennedy,  754 

Low,  evils  of Eaton,  365 

Profit  of  employer  on  each  laborer  reduced McNeill,  119 

Indiana,  chanfi^es  of,  in  organized  trades  in Kennedy,  739 

Inflnences  affecting — 

Consumption,  relation  to '  Search,  133 

Leisure,  influence  of McNeill,  120 

Relation  to  cost  of  living  and  product bllsas,  574 

Relation  to  tariff,  window-glass  cutters Hammett,  925 

Standard  of  living McNeill,  120 

European  and  American,  difference  made  by  inefficiency Tilt,  680 

Uniform  level,  tendency  toward Spohn,  148 

Difference  between  sections  extensive Wright,  14 

Wants,  increase  of McNeill,  120 

Iron  and  steel  trade Schaffer,  383, 384 

Agreements  fixing Garland,  86, 90 

Amalgamated  Association,  policy  in  negotiations  concerning. . .  iSchafi^r,  397 

Extent  of  application  of  uniform  scales Garland,  97 

Sliding-scafe  system Garland,  89-97 ;  Schaffer,  383, 387 

Rates  by  years Garland,  90-94 

Variations  in  different  mills Schaffer,  389 

Iron  molders McDonougb, 307 ;  Rite,  353, 354 ;  Hogan,  867, 868 

Not  decreased  durin|^  hai'd  times,  stove  founders Hogan,  867 

Labor  organizations,  effect  on Garland,  89;  Hayes,  108 

Gompers,  615-618;  Coffin,  780, 787;  Frey,  893-903 :  Kunzler,  933, 934 

Glass  manufacture A.  Thompson,  835, 836 

Increase  by McNeill,  118;  Bridwell, 239 ;  Strosser, 259 ;  Coffin,  780, 787 

Policy  in  fixing Garland,  89 ;  Perkins,  175 

Collection  by - Gompers,  605 

Differential  scale  proposed N.  Thompson,  757 

Minimum  scale,  advantages Say  ward,  849 

Employees  at  liberty  to  exceed Gompers,  605 

Standard  regularly  exceeded  by  best  workmen Gompers,  613 

Grading  according  to  comnetence,  bricklayers Healy,  158 

Excess  above  scale,  Memphis,  Tenn Hanson,584 

Union  scale — 

Building  trades,  determination  of Spohn,  141, 143, 154 

Typograpb  ical  union,  methods  of  sec iiring,  etc Donnelly,  270-272 

Uniform  scales,  when  practicable A.  Thompson,  837 

Injustice  of Coffin,  785 

In  stove  founding Hogan,  866, 867 

Window-glass  cutters Hammett,  925 

Living  wage,  advocated Schaffer,  397 ;  Gompers,  614 

Significance  of  expression Perkins,  175 

Mach  in  ists,  Georgia  and  South  Carolina Orr,  483 ;  Garrett,  546 

Printing  press  manufacture Meisel,  351 

Engine  manufacture Rice,  353, 354 

Machinery,  effect  of McNeill,  121 : 

Search,  129;  Kennedy,  744, 745;  A.  Thompson,  836 

Mines,  New  York O'Leary,  41, 42 

Minimum,  legal,  necessitates  old  age  pensions Lusk,  892 

Negroes  in  the  South.    (See  main  head.) 

North  Carolina,  common  labor,  Charlotte Wittkowsky,  510 

New  York,  average  earnings  of  union  members McDonougb,  307 

Average  in  leading  trades McDonougb,  307 

*  ew  Zealand,  rise  in Lusk,  887 

Painters,  New  York McDonougb,  307 

Plumbers KelJey,  965, 966, 970 

Effect  of  organization  on N.  Thompson,  773 

Printing  trade — 

Effect  of  machinery Donnelly,279 

Maintenance,  of  rates Wriffh t,  15 ;  Donnelly,  270, 271 

Apprentices Kilburn,564;  Hanson,  582 

North  Carolina Lacy,  497 

Memphis,  Tenn Hanson,  581 

Macon,  Ga Kilburn,560,561 

Women Kenne<Iy,  760 

Proportion  to  value  of  product Kennedy,  754, 755 ;  Thompson,  838 
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Public  works Dnncan,212,216; 

Murray,  320 ;  Woodbury,  328 ;  Schonfarber,  43-1 ;  Hanson,  586 ;  Myers,  591 

Railway  conductors,  North  Carolina Lacy,  497 

Railway  engineers,  North  Carolina Laoy,  497 

Seamen,  high  rates  of  American,  effects Searoh,  136 

Sliding  scales — 

Advantages Garland, 89, 90, 97;  Schaffer,386;  6omper8,6U 

Approved : N.  Thompson,  757, 764, 774 

Adaptability  to  various  industries Schaifer,  388 

Employers  and  employees  brought  together  in  discussing ...  Garland, 90, 97 

Minimum  wages,  necessity  of  fixing Garland,  90 

Method  of  fixing,  iron  trade Garland,  98 

Strikes  checked  by Schaffer,  387 

Adjustment  to  varying  grades  of  product Garland,  97, 98 

Coal  Industry,  advocated,  but  not  secured Wright,  13 

Flint-glass  trade,  instances A.  Thompson,  837;  Kunzler,  934 

Granite  trade  deprecated  in Murray,  320 

Iron  trade,  system  described,  results,  etc Wright,  13 : 

Garland,  89-96 ;  Schaffer,  383, 385, 386 

Shoe  industry,  inapplicable  in Walcott,  917 

Tobacco  trade,  advocated  for Evans,  404 

Southern  States Bridwell,  239, 240 

Statistics  generally — 

SonrceH  of  information Wright,  14 

Movements  since  1870 Wright,  15 

Not  decreased  within  20  years Search,  129 

Steam  fitters,  various  cities Gombers,  940-950, 968 

Street-railway  men Gomper8,639 

Insufficiency  of Mahon,  414, 415 

Increase  through  organ ization Mahon,  406 

Seldom  increased  without  a  strike Gompers,639 

Strikes,  increased  by Spohn,  143 

Sweat  shops,  rat-es O'Leary,  31-33:  White,  193 

Difficulty  of  ascertaining Kelley,  246, 247 

Insufficiency Kelley,  246-248 

Textile  mills — 

Competition  of  ''pin- money  workers " De  Graffenreid,  224 

Reduction,  1897, 1898,  causes,  etc Counolly,  344, 345 

Spinners,  Massachusetts Connolly,347 

Increased  by,  spinners'  union Connolly,  345, 347 

Uninst  methods  of  gauging  work Counolly,  345, 346 

Theatrical  stage  employees Hart,  688 

Time  of  payment — 

Discussed Bridwell,  240, 241 ;  Coffin,  779, 784 

Laws  regarding,  difficulty  uf  enforcing Garland,  101 

Biweekly,  iron  trade Garland,  95 

Weekly,  advocated Gomper8,613 

Desirable  where  possible Coffin,  779 

Bricklayers,  Wasnington Healy,  156 

Not  applicable  to  salaries,  New  York McDonough,  306 

Massacnusetts  law,  satisfactory  working Wade,  72 

New  York  law,  satisfactory  working..  O'Leary,  27, 41;  MoDonoagb,  306 

PenuHy Ivania,  satisfactory  conditions Campbell,  46 

Weekly  or  semimonthly,  advocated Fry,  906 

Short  intervals,  tendency  toward,  increasing Wright,  12 

Advantages  and  disadvantages  summarized Wright,  12 

Tobacco  workers Evans,  £§9, 400 

Effect  of  combinations Strasser,  266 ;  Evans,  400 

Weavers Bullock,  523;  Tanner,  493;  McAden,503;  Orr,483;  Kennie»490 

Window-glass  cutters Uammett,  925, 928 

Window-glass  woikers Uammett, 925, 928 

Per  cent  of  cost  of  production « Hammett,  927 

Agreement  between  union  and  employers Campbell,  44-46 

Effects  of  union Campbell,  44-47 

Women  (see  main  head,  Wommi) : 
'Wanamaker,  John,  stores,  description  and  methods  of  business...  Wanamaker,  454, 

461-467 

'Warehouses,  cotton Turner,  517 

"Warren  Cotton  Mill,  Georgia,  unauthorized  strike Mulcay,  566, 567 
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Washiiigton,  D.  C:  P<uce. 

Bricklaying  trade,  conditions  generally Healy,  155-163 

Building  Trades  Council,  organization  and  working Healy,  155-163 

"Waahington,  Booker  T.,  work  and  its  results,  approved N .  Thompson,  767 : 

Coffin,  781, 790 
"Wealth: 

Controls  the  state Gompers,  656, 657 

Distribution,  desirability  of  more  equal McNeill,  123 

Weavers  (see  also  Cotton  mills;  Textile  milJa) : 

Earnings,  Georgia Bullock,  523 

North  Carolina Tanner, 493;  McAden,503 

South  Carolina Orr,483;  Rennie, 490, 491 

Weaving  trade,  Northnp  loom,  advantages Ames,  64 

Welsh,  boot  and  shoe  workers,  reduction  of  wages  and  causes Eaton,  359-363 

WUte  lists,  compared  with  boycott Carhartt,  660 

Wholesale  dealers  (see  also  Jobbing  trade),  relation  to  the  public  and  to 

department  stores Chalifoux,  341 

Boot  and  shoe  manufacturers,  direct  sale  by Eaton,  360 

Window  Glass  Cutters'  League : 

Arbitration Hammett,  926 

Control  of  trade Hammett,  9l'4, 925 

Dues  and  assessments Hammett,  929 

History Hammett,  923, 924, 929 

Membership Hammett,  930 

^/Window-glass  manufecture: 

Apprentices,  blowers Campbell,  45;  Hammett,  928 

Conditions  of  labor  and  business  generally Campbell,  44, 48 

Cooperation  in Hammett,  927 

Cutters,  limitation  of  work Hammett,  927 

Number  in  the  United  States Hammett,  924 

Trade  rules Hammett,  927, 928 

Employment,  increase  of  number Campbell,  47 

Foreign  and  contract  labor Hammett,  928 

Hours  of  labor Campbell,  44;  Hammett>927 

Natural  gas,  effect Hammett,  926 

Wages  of  blowers  and  cutters Campbell,  44-47 ;  Hammett,  925, 928 

Kelation  to  cost  of  product Hammett,  927 

Workers,  few  become  property  owners Hammett,  930 

Yearly  period  of  work Hammett,  925 

Window  Glass  Workers  of  America  (blowers): 

Agreements  with  employers Campbell,  44-46 

Apprenticeship  system,  working Campbell,  45 

Employers,  attitude  toward,  favorable Campbell,  46 

History Hammett,  923,  924, 929 

Hoursof labor Campbell, 44;  Hammett, 927 

Knights  of  Labor,  relation  to Schonfarber,  426 

Organization,  history  and  working Campbell,  44-46 

Strength  of  union Campbell,  44*46 

Strikes,  effects  on Campbell,  44-4& 

Wages,  effects  on Campbell,  44-47 

Women: 

Artwork  suited  to McNeill,  118 

Cigar  makers,  membership  in  nnious Perkins,  168 ;  Strasser,  259 

Cities,  conditions  in De  Graffended,  218, 219 

Clothing  trade,  difficulty  of  organizing Kelley,  250 

Trade  union  membership White,  182 

Home  work O'Leary,  31 

Department  of  Labor,  investigation De  Graffenried^  218 

Department  stores,  employment  and  conditions Wanamaker,  453,  463 ; 

Young,  701;  Roth,  706 

Temporary  character  of  service Young,  695 

^  Domestic  service,  training  and  lack  of  training Ames,  61, 62 

y^  Employment,  opportunities  for,  increasing Ames,  64, 65 

Factories,  Massachusetts,  recent  improvement  of  conditions Ames,  69 

Massachusetts,  conditions  satisfactory Wade,  73 

Factory  inspectors,  female,  attitude  of  women  toward Ames,  56 

Fields,  labor  in Candler,  542;  Mulcay,568 

Foreign  bom,  displacement  of  American  women  by Ames,  61 

Employment  in  certain  industries  deprecated Search,  131 
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GloM  trade,  flint A.  Thompson,  834 

Glaas  trade,  bottle,  injurious  effects  of  employment. . . Hayes,  109 

Hotels,  employment  in AmM,65 

Hours  of  labor — 

Illinois  law  unconstitntional De  Graffenried,  228 ;  Kelley,  244 

Reduction,  increased  use  of  machinery  shonid  make  possible Ames,  63 

Reduction,  production  not  lessened  by Ames,  63 

Reduction  by  law  discussed Ames,  64 

Iron  trades Garland,  99, 100 

Labor  organizations,  relations  to Ames,  62; 

Perkins,  168;  White,  182;  Donnelly,  277, 278 ;  Evans,  403 

Diminished G.  Thompson,  717 

Laws  regarding  labor  of,  general  snmmary Wade,  81, 82;  Gompers,  617, 618 

Machinery,  effect  on  employment Ames,  63,65 

Male  workers,  injured  by  female  competition Ames,  60 ; 

McNeill,  118;  Bridwell,241 

Benefited,  displacement  slight Wright,  18 

I  >iBplace  female  labor Ames,  64, 65 

Generally  preferred  at  same  prioe Kennedy,  750 

Machinerv,  effect  on  employment Ames,  65 

Married,  few  employed,  Massachusetts Wade,  73 

Prohibition  of  employment  advocated Wade,  73, 74 

Mercantile  establishments Myers,  589, 590 

Effects  of  employment Ames,  57-69 

Union  membership Ames, 62;  Myers, 589, 590 

Mines,eniployment  in,  Belgium De  Graffenried,  232 

New  Zealand,  conditions  in Lusk j  888 

Number  employed Wright,  8 

Illinois Kelley,251 

Massachusetts Wade,  73 

Pennsylvania Campbell,  51 

Pennsylvania,  conditions  of  labor  satisfactory Campbell,  51, 52 

Printing  trade Donnelly,  277, 278 ;  Kennedy,  749, 750 

Sweat  snops.    (See  main  head.) 

Textile  mills,  employment  and  conditions  in De  Graffenried,  219, 222; 

Mulcay,  568, 569 

Southern  States De  Graffenried,  229; 

Tanner,  495 ;  Garrett,  545 ;  Mulcay,  568, 569 

Tin  plate  manufacture,  employment  in,  and  evils Sohaffer,  389,  390 

Tobacco  workers,  employment,  wages,  organization Evans,  399, 403 

Unemployment  increased  by  female  labor CoflSn,  780 

Wages,  why  lower  than  for  men Ames,  60,  61 ;  Young,  659 

Shonid  be  equal  for  equal  work Kennedy,  749, 750 

( )f  men  reduced  by  female  competition McNeill,  118 ;  Bridwell,  241 

Deductions,  exiHting  laws,  Massachusetts Wade,  79 

Deparlmeut  stores,  too  small  for  support Young,  695, 701 

Mercantile  establishments,  Massachnsetts Ames,  58 

Indianapolis Kennedy,  750 

Wage  labor  of,  discussed Candler,  541 ;  Carhartt,  671 

Diminution  desirable Coffin,  780 

Proper  limitation Gompers,  620 

Prohibition,  advocated McNeill,  118 

Prohibition,  deprecated Ames,  60 

Effect  on  female  workers Hayes,  109 ;  Kennedy,  749, 750 

Immorality  not  fostered  by Ames,  59;  Wade, 74 

"Wood,  sale  by  cotton  mill  to  employees McAden,  503 

Wood  w^orkera,  hours  of  labor Gompers,  624 

Woolen  trade : 

Depression  of  1873,  causes Search,  129 

Foreign  markets,  difficulty  of  competing  in Search,  135 

Recent  prosperity,  New  York McDonough,  308 

Working  claBBes  (see  also  Coat  of  living;  Labor) : 

Ambition  to  become  managers  should  be  cherished N.  Thompson,  774 

Church  att4)ndauce De  GrafTenried,  221 

Decrease De  Grafl^enried,  221 

Cities  preferred  to  small  towns Tilt,  684 

Conditions  generally— 

Degeneration  among  boot  and  shoe  workers Eaton,  364,  365 
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Working  classes— Continned. 

Conditions  generally — Continued.  T'age. 

Improvement Wright,  16;  Wade,  80;  Gomper8,615 

Bat  at  expense  of  increased  effort Hayes,  107 

Not  so  rapid  as  wants Perkins,  177,  178 

Causes McNeill,  117,  118 

Due  to  trade  unions Spohn,  144;  Gompers,  645 

In  Chicago Young,  696-698 

Among  cigar  makers Strasser,  264 

In  Southern  States Bridwell,  241 

In  textile  mills De  Graffenried,  232 

Southern  States De  Graffenried,  224-227 ;  Bridwell,  240,  241 

Textile  mill  employees.... De  Graffenried,  221,  222 

European,  conservatism  of Tilt,  680 

American  compared Gompers,  646 

Fixity  of  residence  increasing Say  ward,  859 

Intelligence  increasing Fry,  901,  902 

Ownership  of  property  by Tanner,  495;  Kilburn,  563;  Muloay,  567: 

Gompers,  654;  Coffin,  779, 780 ;  l!Yy,902;  Hammett,930 

Saving  injurious  to Garrett,  547 

Workmen's  compensation  acts MoMackin,  817,  819 

World's  Fair,  overbuilding  in  Chicago  caused  by Young,  701 

Tonng  People's   Society  of  Christian   Endeavor,  factory  employees, 

importance  of .  i. Carhartt,  672 

Toung  Women's  Christian  Associatioii,  advantages  of Carhartt,  672,  674 
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